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PREFACE. 


The present work was undertaken with the intention of furnishing students with materials for a 
more scientific study of English etymology than is commonly to be found in previous works upon the 
subject. It is not intended to be always authoritative, nor are the conclusions arrived at to be 
accepted as final. It is rather intended as a guide to future writers, shewing them in some cases what 
ought certainly to be accepted, and in other cases, it may be, what to avoid. The idea of it arose 
out of my own wants. I could find no single book containing the facts about a given word which 
it most concerns a student to know, whilst, at the same time, there exist numerous books containing 
information too important to be omitted. Thus Richardson’s Dictionary is an admirable store-house 
of quotations illustrating such words as are of no great antiquity in the language, and his selected 
examples are the more valuable from the fact that he in general adds the exact referenced 
Todd’s Johnson likewise contains numerous well-chosen quotations, but perhaps no greater mistake 
was ever made than that of citing from authors like ‘ Dryden ’ or ‘ Addison ’ at large, without the 
slightest hint as to the whereabouts of the context. But in both of these works the etymology is, 
commonly, of the poorest description ; and it would probably be difficult to find a worse philologist 
than Richardson, who adopted many suggestions from Home Tooke without enquiry, and was 
capable of saying that hod is ‘perhaps hoved, ho'dd, hod, past part, of heafan, to heave.’ It is 
easily ascertained that the A. S. for heave is hebban, and that, being a strong verb, its past participle 
did not originally end in -ed. 

It would be tedious to mention the numerous other books which help to throw such light on 
the history of words as is necessary for the right investigation of their etymology. The great 
defect of most of them is that they do not carry back that history far enough, and are very 
weak in the highly important Middle-English period. But the publications of the Camden Society, 
of the Early English Text Society, and of many other printing clubs, have lately materially 
advanced our knowledge, and have rendered possible such excellent books of reference as are 
exemplified in Stratmann’s Old English Dictionary and in the still more admirable but (as yet) 
incomplete ‘ Wdrterbuch ’ by Eduard Matzner. In particular, the study of phonetics, as applied to 
Early English pronunciation by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet, and carefully carried out by nearly all 
students of Early Engli^ in Germany, has almost revolutionised the study of etymology as hitherto 
pursued in England. We can no longer consent to disregard vowel-sounds as if they formed no 
essential part of the word, which seems to have been the old dBotrine ; indeed, the idea is by no 
means yet discarded even by those who ought to know better. 

On the other hand, we have, in Eduard Muller’s Etymolc^isches Worterbuch der Englischen 
Sprache*, an excellent collection of etymologies and cognate words, but without any illustrations 


^ * I Save verifi«d a lar^ nninber of these. Where I cotdd not • It is surprising that this book is not better known. If the 
conveniently do so, I have added • (R.) ’ in parenthesis at the end writers of tom* of the cnnent ‘Etymological' Dictionaries haff taken 

of ^ refioence. I found, to my surprise, that the references to ^ £. Miiller for tiieir guide, they might have doubled thehr accuracy 
Chaucer are often utterly wrongs the numbers being frequently and halved their labour, 
rnisprinted.' - - - 
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of the use or history of words, or any indication of the period when they first came into use. 
We have also Webster’s Dictionary, with the etymologies as revised by Dr. Mahn, a very useful 
and comprehensive volume ; but the plan of the work does not allow of much explanation of a 
purely philological character. 

It is many years since a new and comprehensive dictionary was first planned by the Philological 
Society, and we have now good hope that, under the able editorship of Dr. Murray, some portion 
of this great work may ere long see the light. For the illustration of the history of words, this 
will be all*important, and the etymologies will, I believe, be briefly but sufficiently indicated. It 
was chiefly with the hope of assisting in this national work, that, many years ago, I began collecting 
materials and making notes upon points relating to etymology. The result of such work, in a 
modified form, and with very large additions, is here offered to the reader. My object has been 
to clear the way for the improvement of the etymologies by a previous discussion 'of all the more 
important words, executed on a plan so far differing from that which will be adopted by Dr. Murray 
as not to interfere with his labours, but rather, as far as possible, to assist them. It will, accordingly, 
be found that I have studied brevity by refraining from any detailed account of the changes of 
meaning of words, except where absolutely necessary for purely etymological purposes. The 
numerous very curious and highly interesting examples of words which, especially in later times, 
took up new meanings will not, in general, be found here; and the definitions of words are only 
given in a very brief and bald manner, only the more usual senses being indicated. On the other 
hand, I have sometimes permitted myself to indulge in comments, discussions, and even suggestions 
and speculations, which would be out of place in a dictionary of the usual character. Some of 
these, where the results are right, will, I hope, save much future discussion and investigation; 
whilst others, where the results prove to be wrong, can be avoided and rejected. In one respect I 
have attempted considerably more than is usually done by the writers of works upon English 
etymology. I have endeavoured, where possible, to trace back words to their Aryan roots, by 
availing myself of the latest works upon comparative philology. In doing this, I have especially 
endeavoured to link one word with another, and the reader will find a perfect network of cross- 
references enabling him to collect all the forms of any given word of which various forms exist; 
so that many of the principal words in the Aryan languages can be thus traced. Instead of 
considering English as an isolated language, as is sometimes actually done, I endeavour, in every 
case, to exhibit its relation to cognate tongues ; and as, by this process, considerable light is thrown 
upon English by Latin and Greek, so also, at the same time, considerable light is thrown upon 
Latin and Greek by Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic. Thus, whilst under the word bite will be found 
a mention of the cognate Latin findcrc^ conversely, under the word fissure^ is given a cross-reference 
to bite. In both cases, reference is also made to the root BHID; and, by referring to this root 
(no. 240, on p. 738), some further account of it will be found, with further examples of allied words. 
It is only by thus comparing all the Aryan languages together, and by considering them as one 
harmonious whole, that we can get a clear conception of the original forms ; a conception which must 
precede all theory as to how those forms came to be invented K Another great advantage of the 
comparative method is that, though the present work is nominally one on English etymology, it is 
equally explicit, as far as it has occasion to deal with them, with regard to the related words in other 
languages ; and may be taken as a guide to the etymology of many of the leading words in Latin 
and Greek, and to all the more important words in the various Scandinavian and Teutonic tongues. 

I have chiefly been guided throughout by the results of my own experience. Much use of many 


* I refrain from discussing theories of language in this work, contenting myself with providing materials for aiding in such 
discussion. 
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dictionaries lias riiewn one the exact points where an enquirer is often baffled, and I have e^jiecfally 
addressed myself to the task of solving difficulties and passit^ beyond obstacles. Not inconsiderable 
has been the trouble of verifying references. A few examples will put this in a clear %bt. 

Richardson has numerous references (to take a sii^le case) to the Romaunt of the Rose. He 
probably used some edition in which the lines are not numbered; at any rate, he never gives an exact 
reference to it. The few references to it in Tyrwhitt’s Glossary and in Stratmann do not help us very 
i^tly. To find a particular word in this poem of 7700 lines is often troublesome ; but, in eveiy case 
where I wanted the quotation, I have found amd noted it. I can recall several half-hours spent in this 
particular work. 

Another not very hopeful book in which to find one’s place, fc the Faerie Queene. References to 
this are usually given to the book and canto, and of these one or other is (in Richardson) occasionally 
incorrect ; in every case, I have added the number of the stanza. 

One very remarkable fact about Richardson’s dictimiary is that, in many cases, references are 
given only to obscure and late authors, when all the while the word occurs in Shakespeare. By 
keeping Dr. Schmidt’s comprehensive Shakespeare Lexicon * always open before me, this fault has 
been easily remedied. 

To pass on to matters more purely etymological. I have constantly been troubled with the 
vagueness and inaccuracy of words quoted, in various books, as specimens of Old English or foreign 
languages. The spelling of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ in some books is often simply outrageous. Accents are 
put in or left out at pleasure; impossible combinations of letters are given ; the number of syllables is 
disregarded ; and grammatical terminations have to take their chance. Words taken from Ettmiiller 
are spelt with d and et ; words taken from Bosworth are spelt with ce and <7^ without any hint that 
the d and ee of the former answer to ee and d in the latter. I do not wish to give examples of these 
things ; they are so abundant that they may easily be found by the curious. In many cases, writers 
of ‘etymological’ dictionaries do not trouble to learn even the alphabets of the languages cited from, 
or the most elementary g^rammatical facts. I have met with supposed Welsh words spelt with a v, 
with Swedish words spelt with a, with Danish infinitives ending in -a ^ with Icelandic infinitives in 

and so on ; the only languages correctly spelt being Latin and Greek, and commonly French 
and German. It is clearly assumed, and probably with safety, that most readers will not detect 
mis-spellings beyond this limited range. 

But this was not a matter which troubled me long. At a very early stage of my studies, I per- 
ceived clearly enough, that the spelling given by some authorities is not necessarily to be taken as 
the true one ; and it was then easy to make allowances for possible errors, and to refer to some book 
with reasonable spellings, such as E. Muller, or Mahn’s Webster, or Wedgwood. A little research 
revealed far more curious pieces of information than the citing of words in impossible or mistaken 
i^ellings. Statements abound which it is difficult to account for except on the supposition that it must 
once have been usual to manufacture words for the express purpose of deriving others from them. To 
take an example, I open Todd’s Johnson at random, and find that^der bolster la ciXtd ‘Gothic bolster^ 
a heap of hay.’ Now (he fragments of Gothic that have reached us are very precious but very insuffi- 
cient, and they certainly contain no such word as bolster. Neither is bolster a Gothic spelling. Holster 
is represented in Gothic by kulistr, so that bolster might, possibly, be bulistr. In any cas^ as the 
word certidnly does pot occur, it can only he n pure invention, due to some blunder; the explanation 


To save time, I have seldom verified Dr. Schmidt’s references, seldom provided for, 
believing them to be, in general, oomect. I have seldom so trusted * Todd's Johnson, ^.v. Both has 'Su. Goth, htdim, Dan. 

Mur book. Here huina is the Swedish infinitive, whilst b the first person 

’ Sk ; printers often make m do duty for ri, 1 suspect that 4 is pf the present tense, Similar jumbles abound. 
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■* a heap of hay is a happy and graphic touch, regarded in the light of a fiction, but is out of place ia. 
^ work of reference* 

A mistake of this nature would not greatly matter if such instances were rare; but tiie extra- 
'Ordinaty part of the matter is that they are extremely common, owing probably to the trust reposed by 
former writers in such etymologists as Skinner and Junius, men who did good work in their day, but 
whose statements require careful verification in this nineteenth century. What Skinner was <apable of, 
I have shewn in my introduction to the reprint of Ra)^s Glossary published for the English Dialect 
Society. It is sufficient to say that the net result is this; that words cited in etymological dic- 
tionaries (with very few exceptions) cannot be accepted without verification. Not only do we find 
puzzling misspellings, but we find actual fictions ; words are said to be ^ Anglo-Saxon ' that are not to 
be found in the existing texts ; ‘ Gothic ’ words are constructed for the mere purpose of ‘ etymolc^;*' 
Icelandic words have meanings assigned to them which are incredible or misleading ; and so on of 
the rest. 

Another source of trouble is that, when real words are cited, they are wrongly explained. Thus, 
In Todd’s Johnson, we find a derivation of bond from A* S. ‘ bond, bound.’ Now bond is not strictly 
Anglo-Saxon, but an Early English form, signifying ‘ a band,’ and is not a past participle at all ; the 
A.S. fbr ‘bound’ being gebunden. The error is easily traced; Dr. Bosworth cites 'bond, bound, 
ligatus’ from Somner's Dictionary, whence it was also copied into Lye’s Dictionary in the form: 'bond^ 
ligatus, obligatus, bound' Where Somner found it, is a mystery indeed, as it is absurd on the face of 
it. We should take a man to be a very poor German scholar who imagined that band, in German, is 
a past participle ; but when the same 'mistake is made by Somner, we find that it is copied by Lye, 
copied by Bosworth (who, however, marks it as Somner’s), copied into Todd’s Johnson, amplified by; 
Eichardson into the misleading statement that ‘ bond is the past tense ^ and past participle of the verb 
to bind,' and has doubtless been copied by numerous other writers who have wished to come at their 
etymologies with the least-trouble to themselves. It is precisely this continual reproduction of errors, 
which so disgraces many English works, and renders investigation so difficult. 

But when I had grasped the facts that spellings are often false, that words can be invented, 
and that explanations are often wrong, I found that worse remained behind. The science of phi-, 
lologyis comparatively modern, so that our earlier writers had no means of ascertaining principles 
that are now well established, and, instead of proceeding by rule, had to go blindly by guesswork, thus. 
so\ving crops of errors which have sprung up and multiplied till it requires very careful investigation 
to enable a modern writer to avoid all the pitfalls prepared for him by the false suggestions which he. 
ineets with at every turn. Many derivations that have been long current and are even generally 
accepted will not be found in this volume, for the plain reason that I have found them to be false ; 1 
think I may at any rate believe myself to be profoundly versed in most of the old fables of this 
character, and I shall only say, briefly, that the reader need not assume me to be ignorant of them 
because I do not mention them. The most extraordinary fact about comparative philology is 
whilst its principles are well understood by numerous students in Germany and America, they are far 
from being well-known in England, sk> that it is easy to meet even with classical scholars who have 
no notion what ‘Grimm’s law’ really means, and who are entirely at a loss to understand why the, 
English care has np connection with the Latin cura, nor the English whole with the Greek Bkos, nor- 
the French chariU with the Greek Yet for the understanding of these things nothing more 1$, 

heeded than a knowledge of the relative values of the letters of the English, Latin, and Greek 
alphabets. A knowledge of these alphabets is strangely neglected at our public schools ; whereas a 

Bmd ii a form.of the pmi tmu* ia Middhi Ei^lUh. and indeed the sb. fend is itself derived from the A. S. pt. t. (and; but frtfnrf isr, 
certainly not • the past partidiple/ . ....... .• r...’: : • 
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few fiouis carefully devoted to each would save scholars from innumerable blunders, and a boy 
sixteen understood them would be far more than a match, in matters of etymology, for a man of 
fifly judro did not. In particular, some knowledge of the vowel-sounds is essential Modem phi- 
, 0 ^gy will, in future, turn more and more upon phonetics; and the tmth now confined to a very few 
' will at last become general, that the vowel is commonly the very life, the most essential part of the 
word, and that, just as pre-scientific etymologists frequently went wrong because they considered the 
consonants as being of small consequence and the vowels of none at all, the scientific student of the 
present day may hope to go right, if he considers the consonants as being of great consequence and 
the vowels as all-important. 

The foregoing remarks are, I think, sufficient to shew my treasons for undertaking the work, and 
the nature of some of the difficulties which I have endeavoured to encounter or remove. 1 now 
proceed to state explicitly what the reader may expect to find. 

Each article begins with a word, the etymology of which is to be sought. When there are one or 
more words with the same spelling, a number is added, for the sake of distinction in the case of future 
reference. This is a great convenience when such words are cited in the ‘ List of Aryan Roots ’ and in 
the various indexes at the end of the volume, besides saving trouble in making cross-references. 

After the word comes a brief definition, merely as a mark whereby to identify the word. 

Next follows an exact statement of the actual (or probable) language whence the word is taken,, 
with an account of the channel or channels through which it reached us. Thus the word ‘ Canopy* is 
jmarked ‘(F., — Ital, — L., — Gk.),’ to be read as ‘French, from Italian, from Latin, from Greek;’ 
that is to say, the word is ultimately Greek, whence it was borrowed, first by Latin, secondly by 
Italian (from the Latin), thirdly by French (from the Italian), and lastly by English (from French). 
The endeavour to distinguish the exact history of each word in this manner conduces greatly to care 
Jknd attention, and does much to render the etymology correct. I am not aware that any attempt of 
IJ the kind has previously been made, except very partially ; the usual method, of offering a heap of 
I more or less related words in one confused jumble, is much to be deprecated, and is often misleading^ 

After the exact statement of the source, follow a few quotations. These are intended to indicate 
the period at which the word was borrowed, or else the usual Middle-English forms. When the word 
is not a very old one, I have given one or two of the earliest quotations which I have been able to 
find, though I have here preferred quotations from well-known authors to somewhat earlier ones from 
more obscure writers. These quotations are intended to exemplify the history of the form of the 
word, and are frequently of great chronological utility ; though it is commonly sufficient to indicate 
the period of the word’s first use within half a century. By way of example, I may observe that canon 
is not derived from F. canon, but appears in King iElfred, and was taken immediately from the Latin. 
I give the reference under Canon, to iElfred’s translation of Beda, b. iv. c. 04, adding ‘ Bosworth ’ at 
the end. This means that I took the reference from Bosworth’s Dictionary, and had not, at the 
moment, the means of verifying the quotation (I now find it is quite correct, occurring on p. 598 
of Smith’s edition, at 1 13). When no indication of the authoRty for the quotation is given, it com- 
tnonly means that I have verified it myself; except in the case of Shakespeare, where I have 
Usually trusted to Dr. Schmidt. 

A chief feature of the present work, and one which has entailed enormous labour, is that; when- 
ever I cite old forms or foreign words, from which any given English word is derived or with which it 
is connected, I have actually verified the spellings and significations of these words by help of the 


la 'Webster's dictionarjr, the etjanologyof canofyw well aad Spaa, aad Port. cur$o. Let. ramts,’ &c. Here ^ Latia fonn 
suffipieotlypvea, bat. aiujr articles are very coafused. ThutCours* should have followed the French. With the Prov., Ital., S^iaa„ 
is derived froat'F, emrrs, toum, Prov. eon, sorte, eorto, ieete, and Port, foiau we have absolutely nothing to do. 
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dictionaries of which a list is given in the ‘Key to the General Plan’ immediately preceding the letter 
A. I have done this in order to avoid two common errors; (i) that of misspelling the words cited % 
and (a) that of misinterpreting them. The exact source or edition whence every word is copied is, 
in every case, precisely indicated, it being understood that, when no author is specified, the word is 
token from the book mentioned in the ‘ Key.’ Thus every statement made may be easily verified, 
and I can assure those who have had no experience in such investigations that this is no small matter. 
1 have frequently found that some authors manipulate the meanings of words to suit their own con> 
venience, when not tied down in this manner ; and, not wishing to commit the like mistake, which 
approaches too nearly to dishonesty to be wittingly indulged in, I have endeavoured by thi^eans to 
remove the temptation of being led to swerve from the truth in this particular. Yet it may easily be 
that fancy has sometimes led me astray in places where there is room for some speculation, and I 
must therefore beg the reader, whenever he has any doubts, to verify the statements for himself (as, in 
general, he easily may), and he will then see the nature of the premises from which the conclusions 
have been drawn. In many instances it will be found that the meanings are given, for the sake of 
brevity, less fully than they might have been, and that the arguments for a particular view are often 
far stronger than they are represented to be. 

The materials collected by the Philological Society will doubtless decide many debateable points, 
and will definitely confirm or refute, in many cases, the results here arrived at. It is, perhaps, proper 
to point out that French words are more often cited from Cotgrave than in their modem forms. 
Very few good words have been borrowed by us from French at a late period, so that modem French 
is not of much use to an English etymol<gist. In particular, I have intentionally disregarded 
the modem French accentuation. To derive our word recreation from the F. rwrSation gives a false 
impression ; for it was certainly borrowed from French before the accents were added. 

In the case of verbs and substantives (or other mutually related words), considerable pains have 
been taken to ascertain and to point out whether the verb has been formed from the substantive. 
Or whether, conversely, the substantive is derived from the verb. This often makes a good deal 
of difference to the etymology. Thus, when Richardson derives the adj, full from the verb to fill, 
he reverses the fact, and shews that he was entirely innocent of any knowledge of the relative value 
of the Anglo-Saxon vowels. Similar mistakes are common even in treating of Greek and Latin. 
Thus, when Richardson says that the Latin laborare is ‘of uncertain etymology,' he must have 
ttieant'the remark to apply to riie sb. leAor. The etymology of laborare is obvious, viz. from that 
substantive. 

The numerous cross-references will enable the student, in many cases, to trace back words to 
the Aryan root, and will frequently lead to additional information. Whenever a word has a ‘doublet,’ 
i.e. appears in a varying form, a note is made of the fact at the end of the article ; and a complete 
list of these will be found in the Appendix. 

The Appendix contains a list of Prefixes, a general account of Suffixes, a List of Aiyan Roots, 
and Lists of Homonyms and Doublets. Besides these, I have attempted to give lists shewing 
the Distribution of the Sources of English. As these lists are far more comprehensive than any 
which I have been able to find in other books, and are subdivided into classes in a much stricter 
manner than has ever yet been attempted, I may crave some indulgence for the errors in them. 

From the nature of the work, I have been unable to obtain much assistance in it. The 
mechanical process of preparing the copy for press, and the subsequent revision of proofs, have 
entailed upon me no inconsiderable amount of labour; and the constant shifting from one language 


' With all this care, miatakes creep in i tee the Errata. Bat I fwl tare that they are not very nameront. 
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to another has required patience and attention. The result is that a few annoying oversights have 
occasionally crept in, due mostly to a brief lack of attention on the part of eye or brain. In again 
going over the whole work for the purpose of making an epitome of it, I have noticed some of 
these errors, and a list of them is given in the Errata. Other errors have been kindly pointed 
out to me, which are also noted in the Addenda ; and I b^ leave to thank those who have rendered 
me such good service. I may also remark that letters have reached me which cannot be turned 
to any good account, and it is sometimes surprising that a few correspondents should be so eager 
to manifest their entire ignorance of all philological principles. Such cases are, however, exceptional, 
and I aii|,very anxious to receive, and to make use of, all reasonable suggestions. The experience 
gained in writing the first ‘ part ’ of the book, from A — D, piyived of much service ; and I believe 
that errors are fewer near the end than near the beginning. Whereas I was at first inclined to 
trust too much to Brachet’s Etymologfical French Dictionary, I now believe that Scheler is a better 
guide, and that I might have consulted Littr6 even more frequently than I have done. Near the 
b^inning of the work, I had no copy of Littr^ of my own, nor of Pal^rave, nor of some other 
very useful books; but experience soon shewed what books were most necessary to be added to 
my very limited collection. In the study of English etymology, it often happens that instantaneous 
reference to some rather unexpected source is almost an absolute necessity, and it is somewhat 
difficult to make provision for such a call within the space of one small room. This is the real 
reason why some references to what may, to some students, be very familiar workit, have been 
taken at second-hand. I have merely made the best use I could of the materials nearest at hand. 
But for this, the work would have been more often interrupted, and time would have been wasted 
which could ill be spared. 

It is also proper to state that with many articles I am not satisfied. Those that presented no 
difficulty, and took up but little time, are probably the best and most certain. In very difficult cases, 
my usual rule has been not to spend more than three hours over one word. During that time, I made 
the best I could of it, and then let it go. I hope it may be understood that my object in making this 
and other similar statements regarding my difficulties is merely to enable the reader to consult the 
book with the greater safety, and to enable him to form his own opinion as to how far it is to be 
trusted. My honest opinion is that those whose philological knowledge is but small may safely 
accept the results here given, since they may else do worse ; whilst advanced students will receive 
them with that caution which so difficult a study soon renders habitual. 

One remark concerning the printing of the book is worth making. It is common for writers to 
throw the blame of errors upon the printers, and there is in this a certain amount of truth in some 
instances. But illegible writing should also receive its fair portion of blame ; and it is only just to 
place the fact on record, that I have frequently received from the press a first rough proof of a sheet 
of this work, abounding in words taken from a great many languages, in which not a single printer's 
error occurred of any kind whatever ; and many others in which the errors were veiy trivial and 
unimportant, and seldom extended to the actual spelling. t'^ 

I am particularly obliged to those who have kindly given me hints or corrections ; Mr. Sweet’s 
account of the word left, and his correction for the word bkss, have been very acceptable, and I much 
regret that his extremely valuable collection of the earliest English vocabularies and other records is 
not yet published, as it will certainly yield valuable information. I am also indebted for some useful 
hints to Professor Cowell, and to the late Mr. Henry Nicol, whose knowledge of early French 
phonology was almost unrivalled. Also to Dr. Stratmann, and the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, of Oxford, for 
several corrections ; to Professor Potwin, of Hudson, Ohio ; to Dr. J. N. Gronland, of Stockholm, for 
some notes upon Swedish ; to Dr. Murray, the Rev. O. W. Tancock, and the Rev. D. Silvan 
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Evans, for various notes ; and to several other correspondents who have kindly taken a practical, 
interest in the work. 

In some portions of the Appendix I have received very acceptable assistance. The preparation 
of the lists shewing the Distribution of Words was entirely the work of others ; I have done little 
more than revise them. For the word-lists from A — Literature, I am indebted to Miss Mantle, of 
Girton College ; and for the lists from Lithaige — Reduplicate, to A. P. Allsopp, Esq., of Trinity 
Collie, Cambridge. The rest was prepared by my eldest daughter, who also prepared the numerous 
examples of English words given in the List of Aryan Roots, and the List of Doublets. To Miss F. 
Whitehead I am indebted for the List of Homonyms. 

To all the above-named and to other well-wishers I express my sincere thanks. 

But I cannot take leave of a work which has closely occupied my time during the past four years 
without expressii^ the hope that it may prove of service, not only to students Of comparative phi- 
lology and of early English, but to all who are interested in the origin, history, and development of 
the noble language which is the common inheritance of all English-speaking peoples. It is to be 
expected that, owing to the increased attention which of late years has been given to the study of 
languages, many of the conclusions at which I have arrived may require important modification or 
even entire change; but I nevertheless trust that the use of this volume may tend, on the whole, 
to the suppression of such guesswork as entirely ignores all rules. 1 trust that it may, at the same 
time, tend to strengthen the belief that, as in all other studies, true results are only to be obtained 
by reasonable inferences from careful observations, and that the laws which regulate the develop- 
ment of language, though frequently complicated by the interference of one word with another, 
often present the most surprising examples of regularity. The speech of man is, in fact, influenced 
by physical laws, or in other words, by the working of divine power. It is therefore possible to 
pursue the study of language in a spirit of reverence similar to that in which we study what are 
called the works of nature ; and by aid of that spirit we may gladly perceive a new meaning ia 
the sublime line of our poet Coleridge, that 

' Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.* 


Cambridge, Se //. 29, 1881. 



BRIEF NOTES UPON THE LANGUAGES CITED IN 

THE DICTIONARY. 


SKGIilSH. Words marked (E.) are pure English, and form the tnie basis of the language. They can 
commonly be traced back for about a thousand years, but their true origin is altogether pre-historic and of 
great antiquity. Many of them, such as father^ mother^ &c., have corresponding cognate forms in Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin. These forms are collateral, and the true method of comparison is by placing them side by 
side. Thus fatlur is no more ‘derived' from the Sanskrit than the Skt. pUd is ‘derived' from the 
English father. Both are descended from a common Aryan type, atid that is all. Sometimes Sanskrit is 
said to be an ‘elder sister* to English; the word ‘elder' would be better omitted. Sanskrit has doubtless suffered 
less change, but even twin sisters are not always precisely alike, and, in the course of many years, one may 
come to look younger than the other. The sjrmbol is particularly used to call attention to collateral descent, 
as distinct from borrowing or derivation. English forms belonging to the ‘ Middle-English ' period are marked 
‘M. E*' This period extends, roughly speaking, from about laoo to 1460, both these dates being arbitrarily 
chosen. Middle-English consisted of three dialects. Northern, Midland, and Southern ; the dkdect depends 
upon the author cited. The spellings of the ‘ M. E.' words are usually given in the actual forms found in the 

editions referred to, not always in the theoretical forms as given by Stratmann, though these are, etymologically, 

more correct. Those who possess Stratmann's Dictionary will do well to consult it. 

Words belonging to English of an earlier date than about 1150 or 1200 are marked ‘A. S.', i.e. Anglo- 
Saxon. Some have asked why they have not been marked as ‘ O. E.', i. e., Oldest English. Against this, 
there are two reasons. The first is, that ‘ O. E.' would be read as ‘ Old English,' and this term has been used 
so vaguely, and has so often been made to include ‘ M. E.' as well, that it has ceased to be distinctive, and 
has become comparatively useless. The second and more important reason is that, unfortunately, Oldest English 
and Anglo-Saxon are not coextensive. The former consisted, in all probability, of three main dialects, but th6 
remains of two of these are very scanty. Of Old Northern, we have little left beyond the Northumbrian 
versions of the Gospels and the glosses in the Durham Ritual : of Old Midland, almost the only scrap preserved 
is in the Rushworth gloss to St. Matthew's Gospel ; but of Old Southern, or, strictly, of the old dialect of 
Wessex, the remains are fairly abundant, and these are commonly called Anglo-Saxon. It is therefore proper 
to use ‘ A. S.’ to denote this definite dialect, which, after all, represents only the speech of a particular portion 
of England. The term is well-established and may therefore be kept; else it is not a particularly happy one, 

since the Wessex dialect was distinct from the Northern or Anglian dialect, and ‘ Anglo-Saxon ' must, for 

philological purposes, be taken to mean Old English in which Anglian is not necessarily included. 

Anglo-Saxon cannot be properly understood without some knowledge of its phonology, and English etymology 
cannot be fairly made out without some notion of the gradations of the Anglo-Saxon vowel-system. For these 
things, the student must consult Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader and March’s Grammar. Only a few brief hints 
can be given here. 

Short vowels : «, as, 1, 0, «, y . 

Long vowels: d, f, 6 ^ f . 

Diphthongs: ed^ answering to Goth. au\ eS, Goth, tu; also (in early MSS.) ie and t/. 

Breakings. The vowel a commonly becomes ea when preceded by c, or sc, or when followed by 
/, r, h, or X. Similarly e or 1 may become eo. The most usual vowel-cli^e is that produced by the occurrence 
off (which often disappeared) in the following syllable. This changes the vowels in row (i) below to the 
corresponding vowels in row (2) below. 

(1) a, u, ea, eo, d, 6 , d, ed, ed. 

( 2 ) yf yy yy A <y fy fy f 

These two rows should be learnt by heart, as a knowledge of them is required at almost eveiy turiL 
Note that d and A most often arise from an original (Aryan) i ; whilst e 6 , ed, d, and f arise from original u. 

Modem E. th is represented by A'.S. }> or tS, used indifferently in the MSS. ; see note to Th. 

Strong verbs are of great importance, and originated many derivatives; these derivatives can be deduced 


^ Given as pitri jn the Dictionary, this being the *cnide form* under which it appears in Benfey. ' 
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from the form of the past tense singular, of the past tense plural, or of the past participle, as well as from the 
infinitive mood. It is therefore necessary to ascertain all these leading forms. Ex: hindan^ to bind; pt.t band^ 
pi. bundon, pp. bundetu From the pt. t. we have the sb. band or b<md\ from the pp. we have the sb. bundle^ 

Examples of the Conjugations are these. 

I, Feallan, to fall ; pt. t i^\,/e 6 llon ; \i^,fealkn. Base fal=s SPAR. 

а. Bindan^ to bind ; pt t band^ pi. bundon ; pp. hunden. Base BANO=r VBHANDH, 

3. Beran^ to bear; pt t bcBr^ pi. baron\ pp. boren. Base bar= v^BHAR. , 

4. Gi/an^ to give ; pt t gtaf^ pi. ged/on^ pp. gi/en. Base gab. 

5. Scinan, to shine ; pt. t. scdn, pi. scwont pp. sanm. Base ski. 

б. Beddan^ to bid ; pt. t. bedd^ pi. budon, pp. boden. Base bud. 

7. Faran^ to fiue; pt tyi^r, ^\./dron, Base far= V^PAR. 

Strong verbs are often attended by secondary or causal verbs ; other secondary verbs are formed from 8ub« 
stantives. Many of these ended originally in -ian ; the / of this suffix often disappears, causing gemination of the 
preceding consonant. Thus we have habban^ to have (for haf-ian*); peccan, to thatch (for pac-tdn*); biddan, to pray 
(for bid-idn*); secgan, to say (for sag-ian*); sd/an, to give, sell (for sa/-ian*); dyppan, to dip (for dup^mn’^); seUan, 
to set (for saidan *). With a few exceptions, these are weak verbs, with pt. t. in -^odt^ and pp. in W. 

Authorities : Grein, Ettmtiller, Somner, Lye, Bosworih, Leo, March, Sweet, Wright’s Vocabularies. 

OLD LOW GEBMAN. Denoted by ‘ O. Low G.' This is a term which I have employed for want of 
a better. It is meant to include a not very large class of words, the precise origin of which is wrapped in some 
obscurity. If not precisely English, they come very near it. The chief difficulty about them is that the time 
of their introduction into English is uncertain. Either they belong to Old Friesian, and were introduced by 
the Friesians who came over to England with the Saxons, or to some form of Old Dutch or Old Saxon, and 
may have been introduced from Holland, possibly even in the fourteenth century, when it was not uncommon for 
Flemings to come here. Some of them may yet be found in Anglo-Saxon. I call them Old Low German 
because they clearly belong to some Old Low German dialect ; and I put them in a class together in order to 
call attention to them, in the hope that their early history may receive further elucidation. 

DUTCH. The introduction into English of Dutch words is somewhat important, yet seems to have received 
but little attention. I am convinced that the influence of Dutch upon English has been much underrated, 
and a closer attention to this question might throw some light even upon English history. I think 1 may 
take the credit of being the first to point this out with sufficient distinctness. History tells us that our 
relations with the Netherlands have often been rather close. We read of Flemish mercenary soldiers being 
employed by the Normans, and of Flemish settlements in Wales, ‘ where (says old Fabyan, I know not with 
what truth) they remayned a longe whyle, but after, they sprad all Englande ouer.’ We may recall the 
alliance between Edward III and the free towns of Flanders ; and the importation by Edward of Flemish 
weavers. The wool used by the cloth-workers of the Low Countries grew on the backs of English sheep ; 
and other close relations between us and our nearly related neighbours grew out of the brewing-trade, the 
invention of printing, and the reformation of religion. Caxton spent thirty years in Flanders (where the first 
English book was printed), and translated the Low German version of Reynard the Fox. Tyndale settled at 
Antwerp to print bis New Testament, and he was burnt at Vilvorde. But there was a still closer contact in 
the time of Elizabeth. Very instructive is Gascoigne’s poem on the Fruits of War, where he describes his 
experiences in Holland ; and every one knows that Zutphen saw the death of the beloved Sir Philip Sidney. 
As to the introduction of cant words from Holland, see Beaumont and Fletcher’s play entitled ' The Beggar's 
Bush.' After Antwerp had been captured by the Duke of Parma, * a third of the merchants and manufacturers 
of the ruined ciQr,' says Mr. Green, * are said to have found a refuge on the banks of the Thames.* All this 
cannot but have affected our language, and it ought to be accepted, as tolerably certain, that during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, particularly the last, several Dutch words were introduced into 
England; and it would be curious to enquire whether, during the same period, several Engli^ words did not, 
in like manner, find currency in the Netherlands. The words which 1 have collected, as being presumably 
Dutch, are deserving of special attention. 

For the pronunciation of Dutch, see Sweet's Handbook of Phonetics. It is to be noted that the English 
OQ exactly represents the Dutch oe in boer (the same word). Also, that the Dutch sch is very different 

firom the German sound, and is Englished by sc or sk, as in landscape^ formerly landskip. The audacity with 
which English has turned the Dutch ui in bruin (brown) into broo-in is an amazing instance of the influence 
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of spelling upon speech. V and i are common, where English has / and t. The symbol i/ is used for 
double and was formerly written y; it is pronounced like E. i in wtne. The standard Low German tk 
appears as d; thus, whilst iha/ch is English, deck is Dutch* 01 appears as as in <md, old, goud, gold, 
imedeHf to hold. D between two vowels sometimes disappears, as in weer (for weder*\ a wether. The 
language abounds with frequentative verbs in -0*01 and •eim, and with diminutive substantives in yV (also 
•e(/e}t a sufiix which has been substituted for the obsolete diminutive suflSx -ken. 

Authorities: Oudemans, Kilian, Hexham, Sewel, Ten Kate, Delfortrie; dictionary printed by Tauchnitz. 

OXJ) FBIESIC. Closely allied to Anglo-Saxon; some English words are rather Friesian than Saxon. 

Audiorities : Richthofen ; also (for modem North Friesic) Outzen ; (for modern East Friesic) Koolman. 

OLD SAXON. The old dialect of Westphalia, and closely allied to Old Dutch. Authority : Heyne. 

LOW GBBMAN. This name is given to an excellent vocabulary of a Low German dialect, in the 
work commonly known as the Bremen Wdrterbuch. ^ 

SCANDINAVIAN. By this name I denote the old Danish, introduced into England by the Danes 
and Northmen who, in the early period of our history, came over to England in great numbers. Often driven 
back, they continually returned, and on many occasions made good their footing and remained here. Their 
language is best represented by Icelandic, owing to the curious fact that, ever since the first colonisation of 
Iceland by the Northmen about a.d. 874, the language of the settlers has been preserved with but slight 
changes. Hence, instead of its appearing strange that English words should be borrowed from Icelandic, 
it must be remembered that this name represents, for philological purposes, the language of those Northmen, 
who, settling in England, became ancestors of some of the very best men amongst us; and as they settled 
chiefly in Northumbria and East Anglia, parts of England not strictly represented by Anglo-Saxon, * Icelandic* 
or * 01 d Norse’ (as it is also called) has come to be, it may almost be said, English of the English. In 
some cases, I derive ^Scandinavian’ words from Swedish, Danish, or Norwegian; but no more is meant 
by this than that the Swedish, Danish, or Norwegian words are the best representatives of the 'Old Norse’ 
that I could find. The number of words actually borrowed from what (in the modern sense) is strictly Swedish 
or strictly Danish is but small, and they have been duly noted. 

Icelandic. Vowels, as in Anglo-Saxon, are 60th short and long, the long vowels being marked with an 
accent, as d, /, Ac. To the usual vowels are added 0, and the diphthongs au^ ey, ei; also se, which is written both 
for 96 and a, strictly of different origin ; also Among the consonants are 6, the voiced ih (as in E. 

th(m\ and {), the voiceless ih (as in £. ihin), D was at one time written both for d and 6. P, 96 , and d come 
at the end of the alphabet. There is no w. The A.S. w and hw appear as v and hv. The most usual 
vowel-change is that which is caused by the occurrence of 1 (expressed or understood) in the following syllable ; 
this changes the vowels in row (i) below into the corresponding vowels in row (a) below. 

(1) a, 0, u, au, d, 6 , d, j 6 , jd. 

(2) yf y^ ey, 96 , 96 , /, Jf, / 

Assimilation is common; thus dd stands for 6 d, or for Goth. s</(s=A.S. rd); kk, for nk\ U, for Ir or Ip \ 
me, for. tip, nd, or nr ; it, for dt, hi, kt, ni, ndt, ip. Initial sk should be particularly noticed, as most £. words 
beginning with sc or sk are of Scand. origin; the A.S. sc being represented by E. sh. Very remarkable is 
the loss of V in initial vr s= A.S. wr\ the same loss occurring in modem English. Infinitives end in -a or 
•ja ; verbs in -jo, with very few exceptions, are weak, with pp. ending in -6, -6r, -/, -/r, Ac. ; whereas strong 
verbs have the pp. in -inn. 

Authorities: Cleasby and Vigfussoh, Egilsson, Mdbius, Vigfosson’s Icelandic Reader. 

Swedish. To the usual vowels add &, d, 0, which are placed at the end of the alphabet. Diphthongs 
do not occur, except in foreign words. Qv is used where English has^. The Old Swedish m (= A.S. w) 
is now The Icelandic and A.S. initial p (= ih) is repbced by /, as in Danish, not by d, as in Dutch ; 
and our language bears some traces of this peculimty, as, e. g. in the word hmiings (for husihings), and again 
in the word iighi or ia%U (Icel.////r). 

Assimilation occurs in some words, as in fitma (for finda% to find, dricka (for drinka*), to drink; but 
it is less common than in Icelandic. 

Infinitives end in -o; past participles of strong verbs in weak verbs make the ptt. in <tde, •dt, ot 
•U, and the pp. in -ad, •d, or 

Authorities: Ihre (Old Swedish, also called Suio-Gothic, with explanations in Latin); Widegren; Tauchnitz 
dictionary; Rietz (Swedish dialects, a valuable book, written in Swedish). 
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Banish. To the usual voxels add x and o, which are placed at the end of the alphabet. The symbol 
iii is also written and printed as o with a slanting stroke drawn through it ; thus 0. Qv is used where English 
has ^u; but is replaced by Jh in Aasen's Norwegian dictionary. F is used where English has tv. The 
Icelandic and A.S. initial p (ih) is replaced by /, as in Swedish; not by dy as in Dutch. Assimilation occurs 
in some words, as in drikke, to drink, but is still less common than in Swedish. Thus the Icel. fima^ Swed. 
finnaf to find, is finde in Danish. Mand (for mann *), a man, is a remarkable form. We should particularly 
notice that final A, /, p, and / sometimes become d, b, and » respectively; as in bogy a book, rag-e^ to 
rake, iag^e, to take ; ged, a goat, btd-e^ to bite, grdod-ty to weep (Lowland Scotch greei) ; reby a rope, grib-iy to 
grip or gripe, knib-ey to nip ; ItVy life, kntVy knife, vtVy wife. Infinitives end in ; the past participles of strong 
verbs properly end in but these old forms are not common, being replaced (as in Swedish) by later forms 
in or throughout the active voice. 

Authority: Ferrall and Repp’s Dictionary. 

Norwegian. Closely allied to Danish. 

Authority: Aasen’s Dictionary of Norwegian dialects (written in Danish). 

GOTHIC. The Gothic alphabet, chiefly borrowed from Greek, has been variously transliterated into 
Roman characters. I have followed the system used in my Moeso-Gothic Dictionary, which I still venture to 
think the best. It is the same as that used by Massmann, except that 1 put w for his Vy kw for his kvy and 
hw for his hvy thus turning all his v's into w% as every true Englishman ought to do. Stamm has the same 
system as Massmann, with the addition of p for /h (needless), and g for kwy which is not pleasant to the 
eye; so that he writes gap for kwaih (i.e. quoth). J corresponds to the IL. y. One peculiarity of Gothic 
must be particularly noted. As the alphabet was partly imitated from Greek, its author used gg and gk (like 
Gk. yy, yic) to represent ng and nk\ as in it^gOy tongue, drighan, to drink. The Gothic vowel-system is 
particularly simple and clear, and deserving of special attention, as being the best standard with which to 
compare the vowel-systems of other Teutonic languages. The primary vowels are a, i, «, always short, and 
€y 0 , always long. The two latter are also written /, by German editors, but nothing is gained by it, and 

it may be observed that this marking of the letters is theoretical, as no accents appear in the MSS. The 
diphthongs are ai\ aUy eiy and iu ; the two former being distinguished, theoretically, into ai and diy au and du. 
March arranges the comparative value of these vowels and diphthongs according to the following scheme, 
Aryan A I U AI (Skt. /) AU (Skt. (^). 


Gothic 



u ei 
au 


iu. 


Aryan A 1 tl AI 

Gothic e, o ei u 4i 


Au. 

du. 


Hence we may commonly expect the Gothic ai', ri, to arise from an original I, and the Gothic i», aUy to 
arise from an original U. The Gothic consonant- system also furnishes a convenient standard for other Teutonic 
dialects, especially for all Low-German. It agrees very closely with Anglo-Saxon and English, But note that 
A.S. gifatiy to give, is Gothic giban (base GAB), and so in other instances. Also tary heafy berry^ are the 
same as Goth, ausoy hausjany basi, shewing that in such words the E. r is due to original s. 

Authorities : Gabelentz and Lbbe, Diefenbach, Schulze, Massmann, Stamm, &c. (See the list of authorities 
in my own Mceso-Gothic Glossary, which I have used almost throughout, as it is generally sufficient for 
practical purposes) ^ 

GERMAN. Properly called High-German, to distinguish it from the other Teutonic dialects, which belong 
to Low-Germ^. This, of all Teutonic languages, is the furthest removed from English, and , the one from 
which fewest words are directly borrowed, though there is a very general popular notion (due to the utter want 
of philological training so common amongst us) that the contrary is the case, A knowledge of German is 
pften the sole idea by which an Englishman regulates his ‘ derivations ’ of Teutonic words ; and he is better 
pleased if he can find the German equivalent of an English word than by any /rue account of the same 
word, however clearly expressed. Yet it is well established, by Grimm's law of sound-shiftings, that the German 
and English consonantal systems are very different. Owing to the replacement of the Old High German plhy 
the Mod. G. b, and other changes, English and German now approach each other more nearly than Grimm's 
law suggests; but we may still observe the following very striking differences in the dental consonants. 


^ Let me note here that, for the pronunciation of Gothic, the student should consult £llis> Early l^lish Pronunckition, I $6iif 
The values of the vowels given at p. a88 of my Gothic Glossary, written thirteen years ago, are not quite right. 
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Enj^lish. d i ih. 

German. / % (ss) d. 

These changes are best remembered by help of the words day, tooth, foot, thorn, German tag, %ahn,fus5^ domi 
and the further comparison of these with the other Teutonic forms is not a little instructive. 


Teutonic type 

DAGA 

TANTHU 

FOTU 

THORNA. 

Anglo-Saxon 


tS 9 

fit 

porn* 

Old Friesic 

dei 

toth 

fot 

thorn* 

Old Saxon 

dag 

tand 

fit 

thorn* 

Low German 

dag 

tdn 

foot 


Dutch 

dag 

tand 

voet 

^doorn. 

Icelandic 

dag-r 

fonn 

fiUr 

%porn. 

Swedish 

dag 

tand 

fot 

torne* 

Danish 

dag 

tand 

fod 

tidrn* ' 

Gothic 

dag-s 

, tunthu^s 

fotu-s 

thaurnu^s* 

German 

tag 

zahn 

fuss 

dorn* 


The number of words in English that are borrowed directly from German is quite insignificant, and they 
are nearly all of late introduction. It is more to the purpose to remember that there are, nevertheless, a con- 
siderable number of German words that were borrowed indirectly, viz. through the French. Examples of such 
words are brawn, dance, gay, guard, halbert, &c., many of which would hardly be at once suspected. It is precisely 
in accounting for these Frankish words that German is so useful to the English etymologist. The fkct that 
we are highly indebted to German writers for their excellent philological work is very true, and one to be 
thankfully acknowledged ; but that is quite another matter altogether. 

Authorities : Wackernagel, Fliigel, E. Mtiller. (I have generally found these sufficient, from the nature of 
the case; especially when supplemented by the works of Dies, Fick, Curtius, &c. But there is a good M.H.G. 
Dictionary by Lexer, another by Benecke, Mtiller, and Zarncke ; and many more.) 

FBENOH. The influence of French upon English is too well known to require comment. But the method 
of the derivation of French words from Latin or German is often very difficult, and requires the greatest 
care. There are numerous French words in quite common use, such as aise, ease, trancher, to cut, which have 
never yet been clearly solved ; and the solution of many others is highly doubtful. Latin words often undergo 
the most curious transformations, as may be seen by consulting Brachet’s Historical Grammar. What are called 
‘learned' words, such as mobile, which is merely a Latin word with a French ending, present no difficulty; but 
the ‘ popular ' words in use since the first formation of the language, are distinguished by three peculiarities : 
(i) the continuance of the tonic accent, (2) the suppression of the short vowel, (3) the loss of the medial conso- 
nant. The last two peculiarities tend to disguise the origin, and require much attention. Thus, in the Latin 
bonitatem, the short vowel i, near the middle of the word, is suppressed ; whence F. bonti, E. bounty* And again, 
in the Latin ligare, to bind, the medial consonant g, standing between two vowels, is lost, producing the F. 
Her, whence E. liable* 

The result is a great tendency to compression, of which an extraordinary but well known example is the 
Low Latin oetaiicum, reduced to edc^e by the suppression of the short vowel i, and again to aage by the loss 
of the medial consonant d\ Jbence F. dge, E. cge* . 

One other peculiarity is too important to be passed over. With rare exceptions, the substantives (as in 
all the Romance languages) are formed from the accusative case of the L|ti|i, so that it is commonly a mere 
absurdity to cite the Latin nominative, when the form of the accusative is absolutely necessary to shew how 
the French word arose. On this account, the form of the acctisative is usually given, as In the case of caufioUp 
from L. cautionem, and in numberless other instances. 

French may be considered as being a wholly unoriginal language, founded on debased Latin ; but it must 
at the same time be remembered that, as history teaches us, a certain part of the language is necessarily of Celtic 
origin, and another part is necessarily Frankish, that is, Old High German. It has also clearly borrowed words 
freely from Old Low German dialects, from Scandinavian (due to the Normans), and in later times, from Italian^ 
Spanish, Ac., and even from English and many entirely foreign languages. 

Authorities ; Cotgrave, Palsgrave, Litti^, Scheler, Diei^ Brachet, Burguy, Roquefort, Bartsch. 

' ‘ ' ' ' % ■ 
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OTHEE EOMANOB LAEaUAGBS. The other Romance languages, i. e. languages of Latin origin^ 
are Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Proven9ai, Romansch, and Wallachian. English contains words borrowed from 
the first four of these^ but there is not much in them that needs special remark. The Italian and Spanish forms 
are often useful for comparison with (and consequent restoration of) the crushed and abbreviated Old French 
forms* Italian is remarkable for assimilation, as in ammirare (for admirare) to admire, diito (for dicto)y a saying, 
whence E« ditio, Spanish, on the other hand, dislikes assimilation, and carefully avoids double consonants ; 
the only consonants that can be doubled are c, r, besides //, which is sounded as E. / followed hyy consonant, 
and is not considered as a double letter. The Spanish ^ is sounded as E. » followed hyy consonant, and occurs 
In duena^ Englished as duenna. Spanish is also , remarkable as containing many Arabic (Moorish) words, some 
of which have found their way into English. The Italian infinitives commonly end in -are, •ere, •ire, with 
corresponding past participles in -aio, -uto, -Ho. Spanish infinitives commonly end in •af, •er, •ir, with corre- 
sponding past participles in -ado, -ido, -ido. In all the Romance languages, substantives are most commonly 
formed, as in French, from the Latin accusative. 

OBLTIO. Words of Celtic origin are marked ‘(C.)'. This is a particularly slippery subject to deal with, for 
want of definite information on its older forms in a conveniently accessible arrangement That English has 
borrowed several words from Celtic cannot be doubted, but we must take care not to multiply the number of these 
unduly. Again, * Celtic ' is merely a general term, and in itself means nothing definite, just as ‘ Teutonic* and 
‘ Romance* are general terms. To prove that a word is Celtic, we must first shew that the word is borrowed froni^ 
one of the Celtic languages, as Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Cornish, or Breton, or that it is of a form which, by the help 
of these languages, can be fairly presumed to have existed in the Celtic of an early period. The chief difficulty 
lies in the fact that Welsh, Irish, Cornish, and Gaelic have all borrowed English words at various periods, and 
Gaelic has certainly also borrowed some words from Scandinavian, as history tells us must have been the case. 
We gain, however, some assistance by comparing all the languages of this class together, and again, by comparing 
them with Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, &c., since the Celtic consonants often agree with these, and at the same time 
differ from Teutonic. Thus the word hoasi is probably Celtic, since it appears in Welsh, Cornish, and Gaelic; 
and again, the word dmn (a), a fortified hill, is probably Celtic, because it may be compared with the A. S. 
Uln, a Celtic d answering to A. S. /. On the other hand, the W. hofio, to hover, appears to be nothing but 
the common M.E. haven, to hover, derived from the A.S. hof, a dwelling, which appears in E. fm-eU We 
must look forward to a time when Celtic philology shall be made much more sure and certain than it is 
at present; meanwhile, the Lectures on Welsh Philology by Professor Rhys give a clear and satisfactory 
account of the values of Irish and Welsh letters as compared with other Aryan languages. 

Some Celtic words have come to us through French, for which assistance is commonly to be had from Breton. 
A few words in other Teutonic languages besides English are probably of Celtic origin. 

EUSSIAN. This language belongs to the Slavonic branch of the Aryan languages, and, though the words 
borrowed from it are very few, it is frequently of assistance in comparative philology, as exhibiting a modern form 
of language allied to the Old Church Slavonic. My principal business here is to explain the system of translitera- 
tion which I have adopted, as it is one which I made out for my own convenience, with the object of avoiding the 
use of diacritical marks. The following is the Russian alphabet, with the Roman letters which I use to represent 
it It is sufficient to give the small letters only. 

Ettssian Xietters: ensniKJiMHonpcTyoxi^Hiu 

Soman Ziatters: a b t g d e(^) j z i ikl mo op rs t a fkhUchslk 

BuMian Iiottera: u^^uaaaioiiuv 

Eoman Xiettevs: shch * ui e ie ^ iu ia ph y 

This transliteration is not the best possible, but it will suffice to enable any one to verify the words cited in this work 
by comparing them with a Russian dictionary. I may here add that, in the ‘ Key' preceding the letter A, I have 
given Heym'a dictionary as my authority, but have since found it more convenient to use Reifif (1876). It makes 
no difference. It if necessary to add one or two remarks. 

The symbol % only occurs at the end of a word or syllable, and only when that word or syllable ends in a con- 
sonant ; it is not sounded, but throws a greater stress upon the consonant, much as if it were doubled ; I denote 
tt therefore merely by an apostrophe. The symbol a most commonly occurs at the end of a word or syllable, and 
may be treated, in general, as a mute letter, s only occurs at the beginning of words, and is not very common: 
• may be represented by ^ at the beginning of a word, or otherwise t^ /| if necessaiy, since it cannot then be 
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confused with a. It is to he particularly noted that j is to have its French value, not the English ; seeing that m 
has just the sound of the French j\ it noiay as well be so written, h and i are distinguished by the way in which 
they occur; ie can be written t/, to distinguish it from r>ss c, which is rare, can be written as ph, to distinguish 
it from or y; the sound is all one. By kh, Russ, x, I mean the German guttural ch^ which comes very near to 
the sound of the letter; but the combinations /r, ch, sh, shch are all as in English, hi, or m, resembles the 
French om. The combinations ie, iu, ia, are to be read with i as English y, i. t.yea,y(m,yaa, ▼, or j^, pronounced 
as E. ee, is of no consequence, being very rare. I do not recommend the scheme for general use, but only give it 
as the one which I have used, being very easy in practice. 

The Russian and Slavonic consonants agree with Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin rather than with Teutonic. The 
same may be said of Lithuanian, which is a very well preserved language, and often of great use in comparative 
philology. The infinitive mood of Russian regular verbs ends in •aie, ^iaie, -ieie, -He, -uite, -oie, -u/e; that of 
irregular verbs in -che, or -/i. In Lithuanian, the characteristic suffix of the^nfinitive is -//. 

SANSKRIT. In transliterating Sanskrit words, I follow the scheme given in Benfey’s Dictionary, with 
slight modifications. The principal change made is that I print Roman letters instead of those which, in 
Benfey, are printed with a dot beneath ; thus I print ri^ r/, t, ih, d, dh, n, instead of ft, fi, t, fh, 4, 4K This 
is an easy simplification, and occasions no ambiguity. For I print g, as in Benfey, instead of as in 
Monier ^Williams' Grammar. It might also be printed as a Roman s ; but there is one great advantage about 
the symbol viz. that it reminds the student that this sibilant is due to an original k, which is no slight 
advantage. The only letters that cause any difficulty ^re the four forms of «. Two of these, n and n (or n), 
are easily provided for. N is represented in Benfey by h, for which I print fi, as being easier ; tF is repre- 
sented by n, which I retain. The only trouble is that, in Monier Williams' Grammar, these appear as h and 
n*, which causes a slight confusion. 

Thus the complete alphabet is represented by a, d, t, i, u, d, ft, rf, /ri, /rf, e, at, o, au ; gutturals, k, kh, g, gh, n ; 
palatals, ch, chh,j,jh, H] cerebrals, t, ih, d, dh, n; dentals, /, th, d, dh, n; labials, p, ph, h, bh, m; semivowels, 
y, r, I, v; sibilants, f, sh, s ; aspirate, h* Add the nasal symbol m, and the final aspirate, h. 

It is sometimes objected that the symbols ch, chh, are rather clumsy, especially when occurring as chchh ; 
but as they are perfectly definite and cannot be mistaken, the mere appearance to the eye cannot much matter. 
Some write c and ch, and consequently cch instead of chchh; but what is gained in appearance is lost in 
distinctness ; since N is certainly ch, whilst c gives the notion of E. r in can. 

The highly scientific order in which the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet is arranged should be observed; 
it may be compared with the order of letters in the Aryan alphabet, given at p. 730, col. 3. 

There are a few points about the values of the Sanskrit letters too important to be omitted. The following 
short notes will be found useful. 

The Skt. rf answers to Aryan ar, and is perfectly distinct from r. Thus rich, to shine = Aryan ark; 
but rich, to leave =* Aryan rik. An Aryan k becomes Skt. k, kh, ch, f; Aryan g becomes g,j; Aryan gh 
becomes gh, h ; Aryan t becomes /, /h ; Aryan p becomes p, ph ; Aryan s becomes s and sh. See the 
table of ‘Regular Substitution of Sounds' in Curtius, i. 158. Other languages sometimes preserve a better 
form than Skt. ; thus the AG, to drive, gives Lat. ag-ere, Gk. and (by regular change from g to k) 
Icelandic ak-a; but the Skt. is aj, a weakened form. The following scheme, abridged from Curtius, shews 
the most useful and common substitutions. 
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xt 

Both in this scheme, and at vol. i. p. 232, Curdus omits the Latin /’as the equivalent of Gk. x inidally. 
But I think it may fairly be inserted, since Gk. = Lat./^/, Gk. = Lait/ridre, and Gk. ^ allied 
to lAtfundere^ on his own showing. Initial h is, however, more common, as in Lat. ^tare, pre-kmdere, humus, 
ansir (for hanser*), hiems, hiluus, haruspex, allied respectively to Gk. X^<^% 

XpK&h€i, It becomes a question whether we ought not also to insert Mnitial in the same place, since we 
have Lat. grando and graius, allied to Gk. and 

To the above list of substitutions may be added that of / for r, which is a common phenomenon in 
nearly all Ar>*an languages; the comparison of Lat. grando with Gk. has only just been mentioned. 

Conversely, we find r for /, as in the well-known example of F. rossignol = Lat. lusciniola. 

Authorities; Benfey; also (on comparative philology), Curtius, Fick, VaniSek; and see Peile's Greek 
and Latin Etymology, Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Language ; &c. 

NON-ABYAN LANGUAGES: HEBREW. The Hebrew words in English are not very numerous, 
whilst at the same time they are tolerably well known, and the corresponding Hebrew words can, in general, 
be easily found. I have therefore contented myself with denoting the alphabet heih^ gmel, daleih^ &c. by 
gy hf Vf Zf kh, /, x, ', /s, y, r, sh or .r, /. This gives the same symbol for samech and sin^ but 

this difficulty is avoided by making a note of the few instances in which samech occurs ; in other cases, sin 
is meant. So also with kth and tau ; unless the contrary is said, tau is meant. This might have been avoided, 
had the words been more numerous, by the use of a Roman s and t for samech and teth, the rest of the word 
being in italics. I put kh for cheih, to denote that the sound is guttural, not E. ch, I denote ayin by the 

mark *. The other letters can be readily understood. The vowels are denoted by 1, <?, «, d, /, 6, H. 

ARABIC. The Arabic alphabet is important, being also used for Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and 
Malay. But as the letters are variously transliterated in various works, it seemed to be the simplest plan to use 
the spellings given in Richardson’s Arabic and Persian Dictionary (with very slight modifications), or in Marsden’s 
Malay Dictionary; and, in order to prevent any mistake, to give, in every instance, the number of the page 
in Richardson or Marsden, or the number of the column in Palmer’s Persian Dictionary; so that, if in any 
instance, it is desired to verify the word cited, it can readily be done. Richardson’s system is rather vague, 
as he uses / to represent c:> and h (and also the occasional ») ; also s to represent ^ and ^ ; also h for 
^ and » ; s for i j and b ; h for j and e) ; and he denotes ayin by the Arabic character. I have got 
rid of one ambiguity by using q (instead of U) for ; and for ayin I have put the mark *, as in Palmer's 
Persian Dictionary. In other cases, the reader can easily tell which /, s, h, or z is meant, if it happens 

to be an initial letter (when it is the most important), by observing the number of the page (or column) given 

in the reference to Richardson’s or Palmer’s Dictionary. Thus in Richardson’s Dictionary, pp. 349-477 contain 
v£>; pp. 960-981 contain b; pp. 477-487 contain Cj; pp. 795-868 contain^; pp. 924-948 contain 
pp. 648-588 contain pp. 1660-1700 contain «; pp. 705-712 contain pp. 764-794 containj; pp. 949-960 
contain and pp. 981-984 contain b. In Palmer’s Dictionary, the same letters are distinguished as/ 
(coll, iai-159); t (coll. 408-416); s (coll. 160, 161); s{co\l 331-370); f (coll. 396-405); h (coll. 191-207); 
A (0011.692-712); z (coll. 283-287); z (coll. 314-330); z (coll. 405-408); and z (coll. 416-418). Palmer 
gives the complete alphabet in the form a [d, 1, &c.] p, /, i, j) ch, h, kh, d, i, r, z, zh, s, sh, «, z, ft #, *, gh,f, 
[which I have written as q], k, g, I, m, n, w, h,y. It deserves to be added that Turkish has an additional letter, 
sdghir ndn, which I denote by it, occurring in the word^wi, which helps to form the E. word janisary^ 

In words derived from Hindi, Hindustani, Chinese, &c., I give the page of the dictionary where the 
word may be found, or a reference to some authority. 



CANONS FOR ETYMOLOGY. 

In Ac course of the work, I have been led to adopt the following canons, which merely express 
well4inpwn principles, and are nothing new. Still, in the form of definite statements, they are worth giving, 

I, Before attempting an etymology, ascertain the earliest form and use of the word; and observe chronology. 

а. Observe history and geography; borrowings are due to actual contact. 

3. Observe phonetic laws, especially those which regulate the mutual relation of consonants in the various 
Aryan languages, at the same time comparing the vowel-sounds. 

4. In comparing two words, A and B, belonging to the same language, of which A contains the lesser 
number of syllables, A must be taken to be the more original word, sinless we have evidence of contraction 
or other corruption. 

5. In comparing two words, A and B, belonging to the same language and consisting of the same 
number of syllables, the older form can usually be distinguished by observing the sound of the principal vowel. 

б. Strong verbs, in the Teutonic languages, and the so-called ‘irregular verbs' in Latin, are commonly 
to be considered as primary, other related forms being taken from them. 

7. The whole of a word, and not a portion only, ought to be reasonably accounted for; and, in 
tracing changes of form, any infringement of phonetic laws is to be regarded with suspicion. 

8. Mere resemblances of form and apparent connection in 'sense between languages which have different 
phonetic laws or no necessary connection are commonly a delusion, and are not to be regarded. 

9. When words in two different languages are more nearly alike than the ordinary phonetic laws would 
allow, there is a strong probability that one language has borrowed the word from the other. Truly cognate 
words ought not to be too much alike. 

10. It is useless to offer an explanation of an English word which will not also explain all the cognate 
forms. 

These principles, and other similar ones well known to comparative philologists, I have tried to observe. 
Where I have not done so, there is a chance of a mistake. Corrections can only be made by a more strict 
observance of the above canons. 

A few examples will make the matter clearer. 

1. The word surloin or sirloin is often said to be derived from the fact that the Join was knighted as 
Sir Loin by Charles II., or (according to Richardson) by James I, Chronology makes short work of this 
statement; the word being in use long before James I. was born. It is one of those unscrupulous inventions 
with which English ‘etymology' abounds, and which many people admire because they are ‘so clever.' The 
number of those who literally prefer a story about a word to a more prosaic account of it, is only too large, ^ 

As to the necessity for ascertaining the oldest form and use of a word, there cannot be two opinions. 
Yet this primary and all-important rule is continually disregarded, and men are found to rush into ‘etymologies* 
without the slightest attempt at investigation or any knowledge of the history of the language, and think 
nothing of deriving words which exist in Anglo-Saxon from German or Italian. They merely ‘think it 
over,* and take up with the first fancy that comes to hand, which they expect to be ‘obvious* to others because 
they were themselves incapable of doing better; which is a poor argument indeed. It would be easy to cite 
some specimens which I have noted (with a view to the possibility of making a small collection of such 
philological curiosities), but it is hardly necessary. I will rather relate my experience, viz. that I have 
frequently set out to find the etymology of a word without any preconceived ideas about it, and usual y found 
that, by the time its earliest use and sense had been fairly traced, the ^ology presented itself unasked. 

2, The history of a nation generally accounts for the constituent parts of its language. When an early 

English word is compared with Hebrew or Coptic, as used to be done in the old editions 
dictionary, history is set at defiance ; and it was a good deed to clear the later editions 0 a sue ru is . 
As to .geography, there must always be an intelligible geographical contact between races that are supposed 
to have borrowed words from one another; and this is particularly true of olden times, when travelling 
was less common. Old French did not borrow words from Portugal, nor did old English borrow worfe 
from Prussia, much less from Finnish or Esthonian or Coptic, &c., &c. Yet there are people who still 
remain persuaded that Whitsuttd<gf is derived, of all things, from the German P/iyslm. . ^ , 

a. Few delusions are more common than the comparison of L. cura with E. rare, of Olt, with 
X wkok, and of Gk. with X charily. 1 ,dare say I myself beUeved in ‘hese ‘hmgs for many years 
owing to that utter want of any approach to any phijological training, for which England in general has 
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long been so remarkable ^ Yet a very slight (but honest) attempt at understanding the English, the Latin, 
and the Greek alphabets soon shews these notions to be untenable. The E. care, A. S. cearu, me^t 
originally sorrow, which is only a secondary meaning of the Latin word; it never meant, originally, attention 
, or painstaking. But this is not the point at present under consideration. Phonetically, the A. S. c and the 
Jj. r, when used initially, do not correspond ; for where Latin writes c at the beginning of a word, A^ S. has h, 
OB in L. cel-are sz A. S, heUan, to hide. Again, the A.S. ea, before r following, stands for original a, cearu 
answering to an older caru. But the L. cura, Old Latin coira, is spelt with a long u, originally a diphthong, 
which cannot answer exactly to an original a. It remains that these words both contain the letter r in common, 
which is not denied; but this is a slight ground for the supposed equivalence Of words of which the primary 
senses were different. The fact of the equivalence of L. c to A. S. h, is commonly known as being due 
to Grimm's law. The popular notions about ‘ Grimm’s law ’ are extremely vague. Many imagine 
that Grimm made the law not many years ago, since which time Latin and Anglo-Saxon have been bound 
to obey it. But the word law is then strangely misapprehended; it is only a law in the sense of an 
observed fact. Latin and Anglo-Saxon were thus differentiated in limes preceding the earliest record of the 
latter, and the difference might have been observed in the eighth century if any one had had the 'wits to 
observe it. When the difference has once been perceived, and all other A. S. and Latin equivalent words 
are seen to follow it, we cannot consent to esiahlish an exception to the rule in order to compare a single (supposed) 
pair of words which do not agree in the vowel-sound, and did not originally mean the same thing. 

As to the Gk. 5\op, the aspirate (as usual) represents an original s, so that oXof answers to Skt. sarva, al^ 
Old Lat. sollus, whilst it means * whole ’ in the sense of entire or total. But the A. S. hdl (which is the old spelling 
of whole) has for its ihitial letter an h, answering to Gk. k, and the original sense is ‘in sound health,' 
or ‘hale and hearty.* It may much more reasonably be compared with the Gk. KdK6s\ as to which see 
Curtius, i. if a. As to xa/xf, the initial letter is x> ^ guttural sound answering to Lat. h or g, and it is, in 
fact, allied to L. gratia. But in charity, the ch is French, due to a peculiar pronunciation of the Latin c, and 
the F. chariti is of course due to the L. acc. caritatem, whence also Ital. caritate or carit^, Span, caridad, 
all from L. cHrus, with long a. When we put and c&rus side by side, we find that the initial letters 
are different, that the vowels are different, and that, just as in the case of cearu and cura, the sole resemblance 
is, that they both contain the letter rl It is not worth while to pursue the subject further. Those who 
are confirmed in their prejudices and have no guide but the ear (which they neglect to train), will remain 
of the same opinion still; but some beginners may perhaps take heed, and if they do, will see matters in 
a new light. To all who have acquired any .philological knowledge, these things are wearisome. 

4 . Suppose we take two Latin words such as caritas and earns. The former has a stem car-vtat- ; the latter . 
has a stem car-o-, which may very easily turn into car-i-. We are perfectly confident that the adjective came first 
into existence, and that the sb. was made out of it by adding a suffix ; and this we can tell by a glance at the words, 
by the very form of them. It is a rule in all Aryan languages that words started from monosyllabic rootfe or bases, 
and were built up by supplying new suffixes at the end ; and, the greater the number of suffixes, the later the 
formation. When apparent exceptions to this law present themselves, they require especial attention ; but as long 
as the law is followed, it is all in the natural course of things. Simple as this canon seems, it is frequently not 
observed ; the consequence being that a word A is said to be derived from B, whereas B is its own offspring. 
The result is a reasoning in a circle, as it is called ; we go round and round, but there is no progress upward and 
backward, which is the direction in which we should travel. Thus Richardson derives chine from * F. echine^ and 
this from * F. echiner, to chine, divide, or break the back of (Cotgrave), probably from the A. S. cinan, to chine, 
chink, or rive.' From the absurdity of deriving the ‘F. echiner^ from the ‘ A.S. cinan ' he might have been saved 
at the outset, by remembering that, instead of echine being derived from the verb echiner, it is obvious that echiner, 
to break the back of, is derived from echine, the back, as Cotgrave certainly meant us to understand ; see eschine, 
eschiner in Cotgrave's Dictionary. Putting eschine and eschiner side by side, the shorter form is the more original. 

5 . This canon, requiring us to compare vowel-sounds, is a little more difficult, but it is extremely important. 
In many dictionaries it is utterly neglected, whereas the information to be obtained from vowels is often extremely 
certain ; and few things are more beautifully regular than the occasionally complex, yet often decisive, manner in 
which, especially in the Teutonic languages, one vowel-sound is educed from another. The very fact that the 
A.S. is a modification of d tells us at once that fddan, to feed, is a derivative of fSd, food ; and that to derive food 
from feed is simply impossible. In the same way the vowel e in the verb to set owes its very existence to the 
vowel a in the past tense of the verb to sit\ and so on in countless instances. 

The other canons require no particular comment. 


^ See nbte upUn Qratt in thie Addends, 
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The following is a list of the principal books referred to in the Dictionary, with a statement, in most instances, 
of the editions which I have actually used. 

The abbreviation ‘ E.E.T.S.* signifies the Early English Text Society ; and ‘ E.D.S.,* the English Dialect Society. 
The date within square brackets at the end of a notice refers to the probable date of composition of a poem 
or other work. 


Aasen ; see Norwegian. 

Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar. Third ^ition, 1870. 

Alfred, King, tr. of Boethius, De Consolatione Philbsophiae, ed. 
S. Fox, 1864. [&b. 880-900.] 

—Version ofthe history of the world by Orosius; ed. J. Bosworth, 
\ London, 1859. fab. 880-900.] 

tr. of Beda's Ecclesiastical liistory, ed. Whelock, 1644. 

'17— tr. of Beda's Ecclesiastical History, ed. J. Smith, 1722. 

— tr. of Gregory's Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet ; E.E.T.S., 1871. 
V.^fric's Glossary, pr. in Wright's Vocabularies; see Wright, T. 
^ lb. 975.] 

ric s Grammar, ed J. Zupitza, Berlin, 1880. [ab. 975.] 

^c's Homilies ; ed. Thorpe (Ailfric Society), [ab. 975.] 
ider and Dindimus; ed. Skeat. E.E.T.S., extra series, 1878. 
insoA 

(ider. The Alliterative Romance of ; ed. Rev. Joseph Stevenson. 
Roxburghe Club, 1849. [ab. 1430.] 

Alisaund'er, Kyng ; see Weber’s Metrical Romances, [after 1300.] 
Alliterative Poems; ed. Morris; E.E.T.S., 1864; reprinted, 1869. 
[ab. 1360.] 

Altenglische Legcnden; ed. Dr. Carl Horstmann. Paderbom, 1875. 
Ancren Riwle ; ed. Jas. Morton. Camden Soc., 1873. [ab. 1230.] 
Anglo-Saxon. — Ettmuller, L., Lexicon Anglo-Saxonicum ; Quedlin- 
burg and Leipzig, 1851. See also Bosworth, Grein, Leo, lx)th, 
Lye, March, Somner, Wright. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; ed. B. Thorpe; 2 vols. i8di. (Record 
Sries.) 

cd. J. Earle, 1865. 

Anglo Saxon Gospels. The Gospel of St. Matthew, in Anglo- 
Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, ed. J. M. Kemble; Cam- 
bridge, 1858. — The Gospel of St. Mark, ed. W. W. Skeat; 
Cambridge, 1871. — The Gospel of St. Luke, ed. W. W, Skeat; 
Cambridge, 1874. — The Gospel of St. John, 1878. 

Antui-s of Arthur; see Robson, [ab. 1^0?] 

' Axabio. — A Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English. By J. Rich- 
ardson ; new edition, by F. Johnson. London, 1829. 

Arber.— -English Reprints, ed. E. Arber ; various dates. 

Arber, E,, An English Garner, vols. i. and ii. ; 1877-1879. 

Arnold's Chronicle; reprinted from the First Edition, with the 
additions included in the Second. London, 1811. [1502.] 
Ascham, Roger; Toxophilus, ed. Arber, 1868. [1545.J 

The Scholemaster, ed. Arber, 1870. [1570,] 

Ash, J., Dictionary of the English Lan^age ; 2 vols., 1775. 
Atkinson's Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect. London, 1868. 

A. V. as Authorised Version ; see Bible. 

Awdelay's Fraternity of Vagabonds, ed.Vile8 and Fumivall ; E.E.T.S., 
1869; see Harman’s Caveat. [1560-1365.] 

. Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, by Dan Michel of 
Northgate; ed. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1866. [1340*] 

Babees Book; cd. F. J. Fumivall. E.E.T.S.. 1868. [15th cent.] 
Bacon, Lord, Advancement of Learning, cd. W. Aldis Wright; 

‘ Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1869. [1605.] 

Essays; cd. W. S. Singer, London, 1857, Also cd. W. Aldis 

Wright, London, 1871. [1597.] 

— Life of Henry VII, ed. j. K. Lumby, 1876. [1621.;] 
—-Natural History, or Sylva Sylvarum, Fifth Edition, 1639. 

JBailey, *N., Universal Etymological English Dictionary, Seventh 
Edition, 1735. 

— English Dictionary, Vok ii.. Second Edition, 1731. 

[Bale, Jowi, Kynge Johan, a Play ; Caniden Soc., 1838. [ab, ijgsV.l 


Barbour’s Brhce; cd. W. W. Skleat, E.E.T.S., 1870-1877. [1375.] 
Bardsley’s Surnames.— Our English Surnames, by C. W. Bardsley ; 
London, n. d. 

Baret, John, Alvearie or Quadruple Dictionary, London, 1580. 
Bdrnes, R., Workes of, pr. by John Day ; see Tyndall. 

Bartsch, K., Chrestomattiie Proven9ale ; Elberfeld, 1875. 

Chrestomathie de I’ancien Fran9als ; Leipzig, 1875. 

Basque.— Larramendi, M. de, Diccionario trilmgue Castellano, Bas- 
cuence, y Latin. San Sebastian, 18.^3. 

Bavarian. — Bayerisches Wdrterbuch, von J. A. Schmeller, Four 
Parts, Stuttgart, 1827-1837. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Works of, ed. G. Darley, a Vols. 1859. 

[1606-1616.1 
Beda ; see iElfred. 

Be Ddmes Dcege, ed. J. R. Lumby, E.E.T.S., 1876. 

Benfey ; see Sanskrit. 

Beowulf; ed. B. Thorpe, Oxford and London, 1855. 

Berners ; see Froissart. 

Bcryn, The Tale of, ed. F. T. Fumivdll ; Chaucer Society, 1876. 
Bestiary; see Old English Miscellany, [ab. 1250-1300.] 

Beves of Hamtbun, ed. Turnbull, Edinburgh, 1838 (cited byStrat- 
mann.) [ab. 1320-1330 V] 

Bible, English ; Authorised Version, 1611. 

Imprinted at London by Jhon Day, 1551. 

Biblesworth, Walter de, the treatise of ; pr. in Wright’s Vocabu- 
laries, First Series, pp. 142-174. [ab. 1300.] 

Biblia Sacra Vulgatse Editionis Auctoritate edita. Parisiis, 187a. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries (cited in Richardson, and Todd’s John- 
son). [1764-1768.] 

Blickling Homilies; ed. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1874-1876. [lolh 
century,] 

Blount’s Law Dictionary. — Nomo-Ae^ikon ; a Law-Dictionary, by 
Tho. Blount. Second Edition. London, 1691. 

Blount, T., Glossographia, 1674. 

Body and Soul, the Debate of the ; printed in the Latin Poems of 
Walter Mapes, ed. T. Wright; Camden Soc., London, 1841. 
(See also the reprint in Matzner’s Altenglische Sprachproben, pp. 
90-103.) [13th century.] 

Boethius, Chaucer’s translation of, ed. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1878. 
[ab. 1380.] 

Bohn's l^wndes. — The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture, by W. T. Lowndes ; New Edition, by H. G. Bohn, 1857. 
Borde, Andrew, The Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, 
&c. ; ed. F. J. Fumivall, E.E.T.S., 1870. [i 647 -] 

Boswell, J., life of Johnson ; ed. J. W. Croker, 1876. [ 1791-1 
Bosworth’s Angjp-I&xon Dictionary, London, 1838. Also, A Com* 
pendious Angto'-'Saxon and English Dictionary, by the Rev, 
Joseph Bosworth, D.D. London, J. R. Smith, 1848^ 

Brachet, A., Etymological French Dictionary, tr. by G. W. Kitchin, 
1873. 

Brand, John, M. A.— Observations on Popular Antiquities. Arranged 
and revised, with additions, by H. Ellis. Republished, in Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library, 3 vols., post 8vo., 1848. 

Bremen Worterbuch t Versuch eincs bremish-niedersachsischen Wbr- 
terbuchs, herausgegeben von der bremischen deutschen Gesellschafl,, 
5 vols. Bremen, 1 767. 

Brende, J., tr. of Quintius Curtius, 1561 (cited by Richardson). 
Breton.— Dictionnaire Breton-Fran9ais,par J.F.M.M.A.Lc Goiudec; 
Angoul8me, 1821. 

Brocl^ftt, J. T.. A Glossary of North Country Word#, Third Edition, 
2 vols. Newcastle, 1846. 
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Browne, Sir Thomas, Works of, ed. S. Wilkin, 4 vols., 185a. (In 
Bohn's Standard Library.) [1640-1680.1 
Browne, W., Britannia's Pastorals^ see English Poets. [161301616.] 
Bruce : see Barbour. 

Burguy's Glossaire.^In tome iii. of Grammaire de la Langne D'Oll, 
par G. F. Burguy; ame Edition, Berlin and Paris, 1870. 

Burke, Select Works, ed. E. J. Payne, vol. i., 1876. [t774*"i776.1 
Bums, R., Poems, Songs, and Letters, the Globe l^ition, 1868. 
[1786-1796.] 

Burton, Robert, Anatomy of Melancholy (cited in Richardson, and 
Todd's Johnson). [1631.] 

Buy Camden Soc. 1850. (^i5th cent.] 


tier's Poems (including Hudibras), ed. RomiI Bell.' 3 vols. 
London, 1855. (In tlm Annotated Series of English Poets.) 
[Hudibras, 1663-1678.] 

Byron, Poems, Dramas, &c.. 8 volt. London, J. Murray, 1855. 
Csedmon, ed. B. Thorpe. Published by the Society of Antiquaries, 
London. 1833. 

Castle off Loue. An Early English Translation of an Old French 
Poem, by Robert Grosseteste, bp. of Lincoln ; ed. R. F. Wey<r 
mouth. (Published for the Philological Society.) £1370!] 
Caxton, W., tr. of ke)mard the Fox, ed. Arber, 1878. [1481!] 
Chambers's Etymological Dictionary of the F^glish Language, ed. 
J. Donald, 1871. 

Chambers, R. ; ^e Book of Days, A Miscellany of Popular Anti^ 
quities. a vols. London and fkiinburgh, 2864. 

Chapman, George, Plays, ed. R. H. Shepherd, 1874. [*598-1634.] 

— Translation of Homer, ed. R. H. Shepherd, 1875. (In this 
edition the lines are not numbered ; a far better edition is that by 
Hooper.) [1598.] 

Chaucer, Canterbury Talcs : Six-text edition, ed. F. J. Fumivall. 
(Chaucer Society.) 

— ed. Tyrwhitt.— A reprint of Tyrwhitt's edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, with his notes and glossary ; to which were added (by the 
publisher) reprints of Chaucer's Minor Poems, &c. London, 
£.Moxon, 1855 * printed, 1843. [13^-1400.] 

— tr. of Boethius; ed. Morris, E.E.T.^, extra series, 1868. 
[ab. 1380.] 

Works, ed. 1561. (This edition contains the 6rst edition of 

the Court of Love ; also the Testament of Love, as cited in the 
present work.) [1369-1400.] 

— Treatise on the Astrolabe ; ed. Skeat, Chaucer Society and 
E.E.T.S., extra scries, 1873. [1391.] 

Chaucer's Dream. A late poem, not by Chaucer; printed with 
Chaucer's Works, [ifth cent.] 

Ohinase. — A Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By S. 
W. Williams. Shanghai, 1874. 

Chinese-English Dictionary of the An^oy vernacular. By tho 

Rev. C. Douglas, 1873. 

Oockavne, O., Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early 
England. 3 vols. (Record Series.) 1864-1866. 

Coles, £., an English Dictionary, 1684. 

Compl^nte of Scotlande. Re-edited by Jam^s A. H. Murray, 
E,E.T.S.. extra series, 1873, 1873. [1549.] 

Congreve, W., Plays (cited by Richardson). [I^ied 1739.] 

Cooper, T., Thesaurus Unguse Romanse et Britannicae, 1565. 
Ooptio.— lexicon linguae Copticae. By A. Peyron. Turin, 1835. 
Oovnish,— Lexicon Comu-Bntannicum : by R. Williams. Llan- 
dovery and London, 1865, 

Cotgrave.— A French and English Dictionary, composed by Mr. 
Randle Cotgrave ; with another in EnHish and French ; ed. J. 
Howell. Li^don, pr, by Wm. Hunt, in Fye-comer, 1660. 

Court of Love ; a late poem (not by Chaucer) first printed with 
Chaucer's Woiks, 1561. [15th cent.] 

Coventry Mysteries, ed. J. O. Halliwell, 

1841.) [ab. 1460.] 

Cowley, A., Works of, London, 1688. [1633-1 . 

Cowper, W., the Poetical Works of ; ea R. A. Willmott. London, 
1866. [1783-17090 
Cursor Mundi: eo. Di 


(Shakespeare Society, 


[ab. 1300.] 
Curtius, G., Gi 
1876. 


)r. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., Parts i-v, 1874-8. 
reek Etymology; tr. by Wilkinsjuid England. 4 voU. 


Dampier's Voyages, an. 1681 (cited by Richardson). 

Daniel, S., Civil Wars; see Eimlish Poets. 1 X 5950 
Daniah.— Molbech, C., Dan^ Urdbog ; Xi6b«Jiavn, 1859. 

Ferrall og Repps daask-engeiske Oidbog, gjennemseet og 

rettet af W. Mariboe ; KjdbenhSni, |S6i. (When * Dan.* alone ts' 
cited, this book is meant.) 

A New Practical and Easy methcB of Xeandng the Danish 

Langoage ; by H. Lund. Second Edition, London, x86o. 


Delfortrie ; see Flemish. 

Destruction of Troy ; sec Gcst Hystoriale. ^ ^ 

Devic, M., Dictionnaire Etyroologique de tons Ics mots d'ongtne 
Orientale ; in the Supplement to Littrd's French Dictionary. 
Dictionary of the Bible, ed. W. Smith. Concise edition, by W. Aldif 
Wright. 1865. 

Diefenbach, L., Vetgleichendes Worterbudi der Gotischen Sprache. 
3 vols. Frankfurt, 1851. 

Dies, F., Etymologisches Wdrterbuch dcr Romanischen Sprachen. 
Fourth Edition. Bonn, 1878. 

Digby Mysteries.— Ancient Mysteries from the Digby MSS. ; Edin* 
burgh, 1835 (cited 1 ^ Stratmann). [ab. 1430?] 

Dodsley. Robert. A Select Collection of Old English Plays, origi- 
ginally published by R. D. Fourth Edition. By W. Carew 
Ha2litt. 15 vols. 8vo. London, 1874. [i6th cent] 

Douglas, Gavin. Works of; ed. J. Small. 4 vols. Ediiibnrgh, 1874. 

[1501-1513.] , ^ • 

Drayton.— Poems of Michael Drayton : in Chalmers* Bntish Poets, 
London, 1810. [Died 1631.] 

Dryden, J., Poetical Works. London, 1831. [Died l 70*-3 

tr. of Virgil; reprint by F. Wamc and Co.; n. d. 

Ducange.— Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimst Lsitin- 
itatis, ex glossariis C. D. D. Ducangii et aliorum in compendium 
accuratissime rcdactum. Par W.-H. Maigne D'Amis. Publiii 
par M. L’Abbd Migne. Paris, 1866. (An excellent and cheap 
compendium in one volume.) 

Dutch. — A Large Dictionary, English and Dutch, by W. SeweL 
Fifth Edition. Amsterdam, 1754. 

A large Netherdutch and English Dictionarie, by H. Hexham. 

Rotterdam, 1658. 

Kilian, C., Old Dutch Dictionaiy. Utrecht, X 777 - 

Oudemans, A. C., Old Dutch Dictionary, 7 parts, 1869-80. 

Ten Kate, L., Aenleiding tot de Kennisse van het verhevenc 

Deel der Nedcrduitsche Sprakc. 2 vols. Amsterdam, 1723. 

A New Pocket-Dictionary of the English and Dutch Lan- 
guages. Leipzig ; C. Tauchnitz. (When only * Du.* is cited, this 
book is meant.) 

Early English Homilies ; ed. Dr. Richard Morris ; E.E.T.S., First 
Series, 1867 ; Second Series, 1873. [13th century.] 

Early English Psalter. — Anglo-Saxon and Early l^glish Psalter, 
ed. J. Stevenson. 3 vols. (Surtees Society.) 1843-1847. 

E.D.S. n English Dialect Society, publications of the. (Including 
Ray’s Collections, Pegge’s Kenticisms, Whitby Glossary, Mid- 
Yorkshire Glossary, Holdemess Glossary, Lincolnshire Glossary, 
Tusser's Husbandry, &c.) 

E.E.T.S. — Early English Text Society's publications. See iElfred, 
Alexander, Alliterative Poems, Ayenbite, Barbour, Be D6mes 
Dsege, Blickling Homilies, Chaucer, Complaint of Scotland, Early 
English Homilies, Rllis, English (jilds, Fisher, Floriz, Gawayne, 
Genesis, Hali Meidenhad, Havelok, Joseph, King Horn, Knight 
de la Tour, Lancelot, legends of the Holy Rood, Levins* 
Lyndesay, Morte Arthure, Myrc, Myrour of Our Lady, Palladius, 
Partenay, Piers Plowman, Political, St. Juliana, Seinte Marharete, 
Troybook, Will, of Paleme, &c. 

Eastwood and Wright's Bible Wordbook,— A Glossary of Old 
English Bible Words* by J. Eastwood and W. Aldis Wright. 
London, 1866. 

Egilsson ; see Icelandic. 

Ellis, A. J.. Early English Pronunciation, E.E.T.S., extra series. 
1867, 1869, 1871. 

Elyot, Sir T.,The Castel of Helthe. (Black-letter Edition.) T1533.I 

The Gouemor. (Black-letter Edition ; no title-page.) [1.531:] 

Engelmann et Dozy, Glossaire des mots Espagnols et PortiigaU 
uids de rArabe. Second Edition, Paris, 1869. 

Ei^lish Cyclopaedia, conducted by Charles Knight 33 vols., with 
Three Supplements and Index. 

English Dialect Society's publications. (References to these are 
marked E.D.S.) See E.D.S. above. 

English Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith. £ J£. T.S. , 1 8 70. [i 389- 1 450.] 
English foets, from Chaucer to Cowper, ed. A, Chalmers. 31 vols.* 
1810. 

Ettmuller; see Anglo-Saxon. 

Evelyn, John, Diary of; ed. W. Bray. (Reprint by F. Wame ; a. d.) 
[1630-1706,] 

Fabyan’s Chronicles of England and France, -ed. Henry Ellis, xto 
London. i8u. [4516,1 ^ ^ 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso ; ed. R. j 
spoilt in the editings) [idoc _ 

Fick, A.* VergleicbendiM Wbrterfittdider Indog 
sprachgeschiehtlid* angeoribiet. Third Edition. 3'vols. Otft 
tingen, 1874. 


. A. Willmott, 1858. (Modernised 
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tisher, J., English Works of; ed. J. £, B. Mayor. E.E.T.S., 1876. 
[Died 1535.1 

Slexniali.— M^oire sur les Analog^ des Langues Flamande, 
Allemande, et Anglaise; par £.*J.l)elfortrie. Braxelks, 1858. 
Fletcher, Phineas, Poems of ; see English Poets. [1633.I 
Florio; see Italian. 

FlorU and Blancheflonr; ed. J. R. Lumby. E.E.T.S., i 856 . [End 
of 13th cent.] 

Flower and the Leaf. A Poem of the fifteenth century, commonly 
printed in company with Chaucer's works. 

FlUgel ; see German. 

P'orby. — ^The Vocabulary of East Anglia, by the late Rev. Robert 
Forby. a vols. London, 1830. 

X'renoh; see Bartsch, Burguy, Cotgrave, Roquefort, Vie de Seint 
Auban. 

Dictionuaire International Fran9ais<Anglais, par MM, H. 

Hamilton et E. Legros. Paris, 187a. 

Littrd, £., Dictionnaire de la langue Fran9aise. 4 vols. ; with 
snpjplement (see Devic) ; Paris, 1877. 

ocheler. A., Dictionnaire d'dt^ologie Fran9aise; par A. 

Sdieler. Nouvdle ^ition. Bruxelles et Londres, 1873. 

(When only ‘ F.* is cited, the reference is either to Cotgrave. 

or to Hamilton and Legros.) 

— M^tivier, G., Dictionnaire Franco-Normand. London, 1870. 
Friesio. — Altfriesisches Worterbuch, von K. von Richthofen ; Got- 
tingen, 1840. 

Glossarium der friesischen Sprache, besonders in nordfriesischer 

Mundart, von N. Outzen. Ko^nhagen, 1837. ^ < 

Koolman, J., ten Doorkaat, Worterbudi der Ostfricsischen 

Sprache (unfinished), 1879-. 

Frim : see Tyndall. 

Froissart, tr. hy Lord Berners. (Cited hy Richardson.) [1523-25.] 
Gaelic. — A Dictionary of the Gaelic Language, by Macle^ and 
Dewar; Gla^ow, 1839. 

Gamelyn, the ftle of. Printed in Wright’s edition of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. [14th cent.] 

Garlande, John de, Dictionarius : pr. in Wright's Vocabularies, First 
Series, pp. xao— 138. [13th cent.] 

Gascoigne, G., Works of; ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 1869. [Died 1577.] 
Gawayn and the Green l6iight ; an alliterative Romance-Poem, ed. 

Dr. Richard Morris, E.E.T.S., 1864 ; reprinted, 1869. [ab. 1360.] 
Gay, J., Poems of; see English Poets. [Died 1733J 
Genens and Exodus, The Story of; ed. Dr. Richard Morris, 
E.E.T.S., 1865. [1250—1300 ?] 

German.— Altdeutsches Handworterbuch ; von W. Wackemagel. 
Basel, 1861. 

Dictionary, by FlUgel ; ed. Feiling, Heimann, and Oxenford. 

London, 1861. (When only * G.’ is cited, this book is meant.) 
Gesta Romanorum, English Version of ; ed. S. J. Herrtage, E.E.T.S., 
extra series, i8;m. [15th cent.] 

Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy; an alliterative Romance, 
ed. G. A. Panton and D. Donaldson, E.E.T.S., 1869 and 1874. 
[ab. 1390.] 

Golden Booke (cited by Richardson). This is the Life of Marcus 
Aurelius, tr. by Lord Berners ; of which I have a black-letter copy, 
without a title-page. [First ed. 1534.] 

Gothic. — A Moeso-Gothic Glossary ; by W. W. Skeat. London, 1 868. 
Gower's Confessio Amantis, ed. Dr. Reinhold Pauli, 3 vols. 
London, 1857. [i 393 -] 

Greek. — Lidddl and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon, 1849. 

Grein, C. W. M., Bibliothek der Angelsachsisohen Poesie. a vols. 
Gottingen, 1857, 1858. 

Sprachschatz der Angelsadisischen Dichter. 2 vols. Cassel 

and Gottingen, 1861. (An excellent dictionary for the whole of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry.) 

Bibliothek der AngelsUchsischen Prosa, 1872. (Contains the 

Pentateudi, Joshua, Judges, Job, in Anglo-Saxon.) 

Grimm, J., Deutsche Grammatik. In 4 parts. Second Edition, 
Gdttingen, 1822— 1837. <With a Register (Index) by K. G. An- 
dresen, 1865.) 

puillim, John ; A Display of Heraldry, 4th ed. London. 1660. 
Hakluyt, R., Ilie Principal Navigations, Voiages, 8cc, of the English 
Nation, 1598, (My copy is imperfect, wanting vol. 3: vols. i 
and a are bound together.) 

Haldeman, S. S., Affixes of English Words. Philadelphia, 1865. 
Hales, T. W., Longer l^lish roems; London, 1872. 

Hali Meidenbad, an Alliterative Homily of the lath centuiy, ed, 
O. Codtayne, M.A., E.E.T.S., x866. [ab. xaao.] 

HalliweUi J* 0 ., A ZHctionary of Archaic and Provincial Words. 

i vols. Fifth Edition. London, 1865. 

Hall, J. (Bp.), Satires in Sin Books. Oxford, X753. [15971 159 ^*] I 


Hall, J. (Bp.), Contemplations on the Old and New Testaments. 

Reprint, i860. [i6x2>i6i5.] 

Hanulton ; see French. 

Hampole, Richard Rolle de ; English Prose Treatises, ed. Geo. G. 
Perry, M.A. ; E.E.T.S., 1866. [ab. 1^0.] 

Pricke of Conscience ; a Northumbriam Poem, ed, R. Morris 

(Philological Society), Lmdon, 1863. [1340.] 

Hannan's Caveat ; pnnted with the Fraternise of Vacabondes, by 
John Awdeley; ed. E. Viles and F. J. Fumivall, EJE.T.S., extra 
series, i860. [15^.] 

Harrison, W., A Description of England (Second^ and Third 
Books); ed. F. J. Fumivall. (New Shakspere Society), 1878. [1577.] 
Hatton Coirespondence (z6oi— 1 704) ; ed. E. M. Thompson. 2 vols. 
(Camden Soc.) X878. 

Havelok the Dane, ed. W. W. Skeat and Sir F. Madden, E.E.T.S.. 
extra series, x868. [ab. 1280.] 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates ; Thirteenth Edition, by B. Vincent, 
London, i868.« ^ 

Hazlitt, W. C. ; reprint of Dodslcy’s Collection of Old Plays. 15 
vols. 1874 — 1876. [x6th cent] 

Hebrew. — Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum ; edidit E. F. Leo- 
pold. Lipsise, 187a. 

Heliand ; see Old Saxon. 

Henrysoun, R., Complaint and Testament of Creseide ; pr. with 
Chaucer's Works, X56X. [X5th cent.] 

Herbert, George, Poems of, ed. R. A. Willmott. London, 1859, 

Herbert, Sir^i, Travels ; Third Edition, London, 1665. 

Hexham ; see Dutch. 

Heyne, M., See Old Saxon. 

Hickes, G., Linguarum veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus. 3 vols. 
Oxford, 1703—5. 

Higden. — Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden, with Trevisa’s transla- 
tion. (Record Publications.) Vols. i. and ii. ed. by Churchill 
Babington, B.D. Vols. iii. — vi. ed. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, 
1865 — 1876. SeeTrevisa. 

Hindi, Hindustani.— Bate, J. D., A Dictionary of the Hindee 
Language. Benares, 1875. 

allon, S. W., Hindustani and English Dictionary. Benares, 

orbes, D., Hindustani Dictionary. New edition. London, 
1859. 

Hole, C., A Brief Biographical Dictionary, 1865. 

Holland, Philemon ; tr. of Pliny's Natural History, a vols., folio, 

1634* 

tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus ; l6cm. (Cited by Richardson.) 

tr. of Plutarch's Morals ; X603. (Cited by Richardson.) 

Horne Tooke ; see Tooke. 

Horn. — Kyng Horn, Floriz and Blancheftour, &c., ed. Rev. J. Raw- 
son Lumby, E.E.T.S., 1866. 

Howell, J., Epistolse Ho-Elianoe, Familiar Letters. Fifth Edition. 
4 vols. in one. xdyS. 

Instructions for Forreine Travell (164a) ; ed. Arbor, 1868. 

Hungarian. — Dankovsky, G., MagyriemLin^se Lexicon. Presburg, 

>833* 

loelandlo.— An Icelandic-English Dictiona^, based on the MS. 
collections of the late R. Cleasby ; by G. Vigfusson. Oxford, 
1874. With an Appendix containing a list of words etymologi- 
cally connected with Icelandic, by W. W. Skeat, 1876. 

Egilsson, S., Lexicon Poeticum antiques Linguae Septentrionalis* 

Hafnise, i86a 

Mobius, T., Altnordisdies Glossar. Leipzig, x866. 

Ihre; see Swedish. 

Irish. — An Irish-English Dictionary, by E, O'Reilly ; with a sup- 
plement by J. O’Donovan. Dublin, X864. 

Italian. — Florio, John. A Worlde of Woroes, or most copious ud 
exact Dictionary in Italian and English. London, 1598* (First 
Edition.) 

Florio, J. Queen Anna's New Worlde of Wordcs, or Dictionarie 

of the Italian and English tongues, London, x6ii. 

Italian and English Dictionaiy, by F. C. Meadows ; Fifteenth 

Edition. London, 1857. [When ‘ Ital.' is cited without further 
notice, this book is meant.] 

Isidore, St„ Works of ; in Migne's Cursus Patrologicus. 

Isumbms, Romance of; printed in the Thornton Romances* ed. 

J. O. Halliwell, CJS., i844< , , 

Jadcson, Georgina F,, Shropshire Word-book. London, 1879^188* • 
Jamieson's Scottish IMctionary, abridged by John Johnston. A New 
Edition, by John Longmuir ; Edinburgh, 1867. 

Johns, Rev. C. A,, Flowers of the Fields Fourth Edition# London, 
S.P.C.K.,n.d. 
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Johnson's Bictionsiy of the English Language ; ed. by the Rev. H. 

T.Todd; 3vols. 4to., London, 1827. 

Johnson. S., the Rambler. (Cited by Richardson.) [1750—1753.] 
* And see Boswell. 

Jonson, Ben., Works of; ed. W. Gifford. (Reprint.) London, 2860. 
[Died 1637.] 

Every Man in his Hnmonr; ed. H. B. Wheatley, 1877. [ab. 

' *598.] 

Joseph of Arimathie, or the Holy Grail, ed. W. W. Skeat ; E.E.T.S., 
1871, [ab. 1350.] 

Juliana. St., ed. Cockayne and Brock; E.E.T.S., 1872. [Early 13th 
cent.] 

Kemble, J. M., Codex Diplomaticus Mvi Saxonici. 6 vols. i839> 
1848. 

Kersey, J., English Dictionary ; 1715. 

Kilian ; see Dutch. 

King Horn, ed. J. R. Lumby, E.E.T.S., 1866. [Before 1300.] 

Knight of la Tour-Landry, The Book of the ; ed. T. Wright, 
E.E.T.S.. 1868. [ab. 1440.] 

Koch, C.F., Historische Grammatikder Englischen Sprache. 3 vols. 

Weimar, 1863 ; Cassel and Gottingen, 1865, 1869. 

Koolman ; see Friesic. 

Lancelot of the I-aik, ed. W. W. Skeat, E.E.T.S., 1865. [15th 
century.] 

Langtoft. — Peter Langtoft^s Chronicle, as illustrated and improve 
' by Robert of Brunne ; ed. Thomas Heame, M.A. a vols. Oxford, 
2^25. Reprinted, London, 1810. [ab. 1338.] 

Latimer, H.^ Seven Sermons before Edward VI., ed. E. Arber, i 85 o. 

[1549O 

Latin.— A Latin-English Dictionary, by J. T. White and J. E. 

Riddle. Fifth Edition. London, 1870. 

Layamon's Brut, ed. by Sir F. Madden. 3 vols. (Society of Anti- 
quaries.) 1847. [ab. 1200.] 

Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Dr. Richard Morris, E.E.T.S,, 2871. 
Legonidec ; see Breton. 

Leo, H., Angelsachsisches Glossar; Halle, 1872. 

Levins, Manipulus Vocabnlorum; ed. H. B. Wheatley, E.E.T.S., 
1867. [1570.] 

Uber Albus ; see Riley. 

Liddell and Scott ; see Greek. 

Lithuanian.— Wbrterbuch der Littauischen Sprache, von G. H. F. 

Nesselmann. Konigsberg, 2851. 

Littrd; see French. 

Loth, J., Etymologische angelssechsische-englische Grammatik. 
Elberfeld, 1870. 

Low German. — Sec Bremen Wbrterbuch. 

Low Latin. — See Ducange. 

Lydgate, The Storie of Thebes ; printed at the end of Chaucer's 
Woorkes, with diuers Addicions. London, 1561, [ab. 1430.] 

Lye, £., and O. Manning ; Dictionarium Saxonico-et-Gothico- 
Latinum. 2 vols. London, 1772. 

Lyly, J., Euphues ; ed. £. Arber, 1868. [1579, 1580.] 

Lyndesay, Sir D., Works of. E.E.T.S., 1865, 1866, 1868. [1551, &c.] 
Mahn, K. A. F., Etymologische Untersuchungen, 8cc. Berlin, 2863. 
Malay. — Marsden, W. ; A Dictionary of the Malayan Language. 
London, 2822. 

Pijnappel, J., Maleisch-Hollandsch Woordenboek. Amsterdam, 
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Malayalim.— Bailey, Rev. B., A Dictionary of Malayalim and 
English. Cottayam, 2846. 

Malgxy, Sir T„ Morte Darthur. The Globe Edition, London, 2868. 

[24^.1 And see Morte Arthur. 

Mandeville ; see Maundeville. 

March, F. A., A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Lan^age, London, 2870. 

Marco Polo.— The Book of Ser Marco Polo, newly translated and 
ed. by Col* H. Yule, C»B. 2 vols. London, 1872. 

Marharete; seeSeinte. 

Marlowe’s Works, ed* Lt.-Col. F. Cunningham, London, 2870. 

[Died 2593.3 
Marsden ; see Malay. 


Marsh, G. P., Lectures on the English Language, ed. Dr. W. Smith, 

the English La 
r; ed. Lt.-Col. 


London, 1862. l*he Student's Manual m the English Lanj 


Massinger.— The Plays of Philip Massinger; 
gham, “ ‘ ‘ 


Cun- 


ningham, London, 2868. [Died 2640.] 

Miitzner.— Englische Grammatik, von £. Mhtzner. 3 parts. Berlin, 
2860—2865. ^ 

— Altenglische Sprachproben, nebst einem Worterbuche, ed. £. 

Matzner. Ersterl^d, Sprachproben; Berlin, 1867—1869. Zweiter 
> Band [unfinished], Berlin, 2^72^2876. (An excellent work.) 
Mauttde^lle — The Voiage and Traviule of Sir John Maundeville, 


Knt. ; London, E. Lumley, 2839 ; reprinted by J. O. Halliwell in 
1866. [2356.] 

Meadows ; see Italian and Spanish. 

M^tivier; see French. 

Mexioan. — Clavigero's History of Mexico, tr, from the Italian by 
C. Cullen, a vols. London, 2787. 

Milton.— The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a life of the 
author, and Verbal Index by C. Dexter Cleveland. New edition. 


London, 2865. [Died 1674.J 
— Areopagitica ; ed. J. W. Hales. 


Second 


nguage. Eighth 


Oxford, 287a. [2644.] 
Minot, L.,‘ poems of ; pr. in Political Poems and Songs relating to 
English History, vol. i. ; ed. T. Wright (for the Record Commis- 
sion), London, 2859. [135a.] 

Minsheu, J., The Guide into the Tongues. Second edition. London, 
2627. And see S^nish. 

Mdbius ; see Icelandic. 

Molbech ; see Danish. 

More, Sir T., Works of; printed in 1557. [Died 1535.] 

tr. of Sir T. More’s Utopia, by R. Robinson, 2551 ; 

Edition, 2556 ; ed. E. Arber, 1869. [2552.] 

Morris, R., Historical Outlines of English Accidence, London, 2872. 
Morte Arthure (an alliterative poem) ; ed. E. Brock. E.E.T.S. Re- 
print, 2872. [ab. 2440.] The First Edition, by the Rev. G. G. 
Perry, appeared in 1865. And see Malory. 

Muller, £., Etymologisches Worterbuch der englischen Sprache. 

In two parts. Second Edition. Cbihen, 18;^. 

Muller, F. Max, Lectures on the Science of Lang 
Edition. 2 vols. 1875. 

Myre's Duties of a Parish Priest, ed. E. Peacock; E.E.T.S., 1868. 
[ab. 1420.] 

Myrour of Our Lady, ed. J. li. Blunt; E.E.T.S., extra series, 2873* 

[1530O 

Nares, R. ; A Glossary to the Works of English Authors, particularly 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. New edition, by Halliwell 
and Wright. 2 vols. London, 1859. 

Neckam, A., De Utensilibus ; pr. in Wright’s Vocabularies, First 
Series, pp. 96-219. [rath cent.] 

Nesselmann ; see Lithuanian. 

North, R., Ei^en ; London, 2740. (Cited at second-hand.) 

North, Sir T., tr. of Plutarch, 2622. 

Norwegian. — ^Aasen, Ivar; Norsk Ordbog med Dansk Forklaring, 
Christiania, 1873. 

Notes and Queries (published weekly). First Series, 2850—55; second, 
2856 — 62 ; third, 2862—67 ; fourth, 1868 — 73 ; fifth, 1874 — 79- 
Old English Homilies ; see Early English Homilies. 

Old English Miscellany, ed. Dr. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1872. 

Old Saxon. — Holland ; mit ausfuhrlichem Glossar herausgegeben ; 
von M. Heyne. Paderbom, 1866. 

Kleinere altniederdeutsche Denkmaler ; mit ausfuhrlichem 

Glossar herausgegeben ; von M. Heyne. Paderborn, 1867, 
Oliphant, T. L. K., Old and Middle English. London, 2878. 
Ormulun^ ; ed. R. M. Wh^te. 2 vols. Oxford, 2852. [1200 — 2250.] 
Orosius ; see ASlfred. 

Outzen ; see Friesic. 

Ovid.— P. Ovidii Nosonis Opera Omnia, ed, C. H. Weise. 3 vols. 
Leipzig. 1845. 

Owl and Nightinrale, ed. Thos. Wright, London, 2843. Lately 
re-ed. by Dr. F. H. Stratmann. (My knowledge of it is due to the 
extracts in Morris’s Specimens of Early English (First Edition), 
and in Matzner's Spra<^proben.) [ab. 2300.3 
Palladiuson Husbandrie; in English; ed. B. Lodge, E.E.T.S., 2872, 
1877. [&^* 14)00 

Palmer, A. S., Leaves from a Word-hunter's Notebook. London, 
2876* 

Palmer, E. H. ; see Persian. 

Palsgrave.— toclaircissement d^ la Langue Francoyse, par Maistre 
Jehan Palsmve, 1530. [Reprint, Paris, 2852.] 

Pardonere and Tapster; pnn^ra 22 an introduction to the Tale of 
Beryn. See Ber^. 

Parker Society Publications. (The excellent Index has been of much 
service.) 

Partenay, Roqumce of; ed. W. W. Ske^t, E.E.T.S., 2866. [ab. 1500 
-iSaoO 

Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner. 3 vols. London, 2872—1875. 
[2432—1509.] 

Peacock, E., A Glossaiy of Words used in the Wapentakes of 
Manley end Corringham, Lincolnshire. Eng. Dial. Soc., 2877. 
Pegge, S., An Alphabet of Kenticisms ; printed in Scries C, Part III, 
of the Eng. Dial Society's publications, ed. W. W. Skeat, 2876. 
Pepys, S., Memoiis of, compnsing his Diary, &c. ; ed. Richard Lord 
maybrooke, (Reprint.) London, F. Wame, n, d. [1659-^-1669.] 
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Peiceval : see Thornton Romances, [ab. 1440.] 

Percy Folio MS*, ed. J. W. Hales and F. J, Furnivall. 3 vols. 
London, 1867—68. 

Poraian. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language ; by £. R. 
Palmer. London, 1876. [When * Pers. * is cited without further 
notice, this book is meant.] 

A Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English. By J. Richardson ; 
new edition, by F. Johnson. London, 1829. 

VuUers^. A,, Lexicon Persico-Latinum. 2 vols. Bonn, 1855-67. 
Phillips, E., Tne New World of Words ; London, 1 706. 

Pierce the Ploughman's Crede, about 1394 a.d., ed. W. W. Skeat, 
E.E.T.S., 1867. (An early imitation of Piers Plowman.) [1394.] 
Piers Plowman. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plow- 
man ; ed. W. W. Skeat A- text (earliest version) ; B-text (second 
version); C-text (latest version). E.E.T.S,, 1867, 1869, 1873, 
Notes to the three texts, 1877. [1.162 — 1400.] 

Poems and Lives of Saints, ed. F.J. Furnivall; Berlin, 1862. [ab. 

1300*] 

Polish.— rNouvean Dictionnaire Portatif Fran^ais-Polonais et Polo- 
nais-Fran9ais; par J. A. £. Schmidt. Leipzig, 1847. 

Political Poems and Songs relating to English History, ed. Thos. 

Wright. (Record Publications.) a vols. 1851 — 1861. 

Political, Religious, and Love Poems, ed. F. J. Furnivall, E.E.T.S., 
1866. 

Political Songs; ed. T. Wright. Camden Soc„ 1839. [*264-1327.] 
Pope, A„ Works of, ed. H. F. Cary; London, 1849. [Died 1744.] 
Concordance to the Works of; by E. Abbott London, 

*875- 

Portiigudse. — ^Novo Diccionario Portatil das linguas Portugueza e 
Ingleza, resumido do diccionario de Vieyra; nova edi^Su por 
J.P.Aillaud. a vols. Paris, 1857. 

A Grammar of the Portuguese Language, by A. Vieyra. 

Twelfth Edition. London, 1858. 

Prickc of Conscience ; see Hampole. 

Prior, R. C. A., On the Popular Names of British Plants. Third 
Edition. London^ 1879. 

Prior, M., Poems of; see English Poets. [Died 1721.] 

Prompt. Parv. * Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericoriim Dictiona- 
rius Anglo-Latinus Princeps, auctore fratre GaUrido Grammatico 
dicto, circa a.d. mccccxl. £d. A. Way, C.S., 1843, 1853, 
1865. (Very valuable.) [1440.] 

Proven9al. — Lexique Roman, by M. Raynouard. 5 vols. Paris, 
1836. 

Puttenham, G., The Arte of English Poesie, 1589. In Arber's Re- 
prints. London, 1869. 

Kay, John; A Collection of English Words not generally u^ed. 
Re-arranged and edited by W. W, Skeat ; Eng. Dialect Society, 
1874. [1674—1691.] 

Raynouard ^ see Proven9al. 

Reliquise Antiques, ed. Wright and Halliwell. 2 vols. 1841—1843. 
Rhys, J., Lectures in Welsh Philology; London, 1877. 

Richara Coer de Lion ; see Weber. 

Richardson ; see Arabic ; and see Persian. 

Richardson, C., A Dictionary of the English Language, a vols. 
4to., London, 1863. 

Richard the Redeles; printed with the C-text of Piers the Plowman. 

pp. 46^ — 521. See Preface iv, in the same volume, pp. ciii — cxxiv. 
Richthofen; seeFriesic. 

Rietz ; see Swedish. 

RiW. — ^Liber Albus ; The White Book of the city of London ; tr. by 
H.T. Riley, M.A. London, 1861. 

Riley's Memorials of London. London, 1868. 

Kitson's Metrical Romances. — ^Ancient Engleish(«(V) Metrical Roman- 
cees (sic) ; ed. by Joseph Ritson. 3 vols. London, i8oa. Vol. i. 
contains Ywaine and Gawin ; Launfal. Vol. ii. contains Lybeaus 
Disconus; King Horn; King of Tars; Emare; Sir Orpheo; 
Chronicle of England. Vol. iii. contains Le bone Florence ; Erie 
of Tolous ; Squyre of Lowe Degre ; Knight of Curtesy. 

Robert of Brunne ; Handlyng Synne, ed. F. J, Furnivall (Roxburghe 
Club), 1862. [1303.] And see Lan^oft. 

Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle, ed. T. Heame. 2 vols. Oxford, 
1724. Reprinted, London, 1810. [ab. 1298.] 

Robinson, F. K., A Glossary of Wor^ used in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby. Eng. Dialect Society, 1875—76. 

Robsoh, J.— Three Early English Metrical Romances, ed. J, R., 
Camden Soc., 1842. 

Romatmt of the Rose.— An English translation of the French Roman 
de La Rose, by an anonymous author. Commonly mistaken for 
Chaucer’s, and printed with ^ Works. fi4th cent.] 

Ro^efort, T. B. B., Glossaire de la Langue Komane. 2 vols. Paris, 
1808* With Supplement, 1820. 


Roy, W., Rede Me and be not Wrothe; ed, E, Arber, 1871. 
[1528.3 

Busaiaa.— New parallel Dictionaries of the Russian, French, Ger- 
man, and ^ghsh Lan^ages, in four parts. First Part, Russian* 
En^ish; Fourth Part, &igUsh-Russian. Third Edition. Carlsruhe, 
St. Petersburg, Leipzig, and Paris, 1876. 

St. Juliana; ed, Cockayne and Brock. E.E.T.S., 1872. [laop— 

1250^] 

Salomon and Saturn. — Anglo-Saxon Dialogues of Salomon and 
Saturn, ed. J. M. Kemble. (^Ifric Society), 1845, 1847, 1848. 
Sandys, G., A Relation of a Journey an. dom. x6io. Third Edition. 
163a. 

Sanskrit.— Sanskrit-English Dictionary, by T. Benfey, 1866. [When 
* Skt.* only is cited, this book is meant.] 

Sanskrit Dictionary, by Bohtlingk and Roth, 7 parts. St. Petersburg, 
1855—1875. 

Scheler ; see French. 

Schleicher, A., Cbippendium der vergleichendcn Grammatik der 
indo*germanisc8en Sprachen. Weimar, 1871. 

Indogermanische Chrestomathie. Weimar, 1869, 

Schmeller ; see Bavarian Dictionary. 

Schmidt, A. ; see Shakespeare. 

Schmidt, J., Zur Geschichte des Ipdogermantschen Vocalismus. (In 
two parts.) Weimar, 1871 and‘ 1875. 

Scott. — ^The Select Poetry of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 6 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1849. [Died 183a.] 

Seinte Marharete, ed. O. Cockayne. E.E.T.S., 1866. [1200 — 1250.] 
Selden, J., Table-talk; ed. E. Arber. London, 1868. [1689.] 
Seven Sages. — The Seven Sages, in English Verse, ed. Thos. Wright. 
London (Percy Society^, 1845. [ab. 1420.] 

The Seuyn Sages (another copy)* Printed in vol. iii. of Weber’s 

Metrical Romances. See Weber. 

Sewel ; see Dutch. 

Shakespeare. — The Globe Edition, ed. by W. G. Clark and W. Aldis 
Wright. Cambridge and London, 1 864. [Died 1616.] 

Shakespeare Lexicon ; by A. Schmidt. Berlin and London, 
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Shakespeare's Plutarch ; being a selection from North's Plutarch. 

By W. W. Skeat. London, 1875. 

Sidney, Sir P., Apology for Poetrie; ed. E. Arber. 1868. [1595.] 
Skelton’s Poetical Works ; ed. Rev. A. Dyce. 2 vols. London, 1843, 
[Died 1529.] 

Skinner, S., Etymologicon Linguae Anglicanas. London, 1671, [The 
chief source of the etymologies in Johnson’s Dictionary.] 

Slang Dictionary ; London, 1874. 

Smith, W. — A Concise Bible Dictionary, ed. by Wm. Smith, B.D. 
London, 1865. 

Smith, Toulmin, English Gilds. E.E.T.S., 1870. [1389-1450.] 
Somner, W., Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum ; Oxford, 1659. 
[An A. S. Dictionary.] 

Songs and Carols, ed. T. Wright, London, 1847. [ab. 1470.! 
Spanish. — Minsheu, J., A Dictionary in Spanish and English. 
London, 1623. 

Spanish and English Dictionary, by F. C. Meadows, Eighth 

Edition, London, 1856. [When ‘Span.’ is cited without further 
notice, this book is meant.] 

— — Spanish and English Dictionary, originally compiled by 
Neuman and Baretti ; by M. Seoane, M.D. New edition. 2 vols. 
London, 1862. 

Spectator, The; ed. H. Morley, n.d. [1711—1714.] 

Specimens of Early English, a.d. 1298—13^3; by Dr. Morris and 
the Rev, W. W. Skeat. New edition, revised for the second' time. 
Oxford, 1873. 

Specimens of English Literature, a. d. 1394 — 1579 ; by the Rev, 
W. W. Skeat. Oxford, 1871. Second edition, 1879. 

Specimens of Lyric Poetry written in England in the reign of 
Edward I ; ed. T. Wright, (Percy Society), 1842. 

Spelmap, J., Psalterium Davidis Latino-Saxonicum vetus. London, 
1640. [A Latin Psalter, with A. S. glosses.] 

Spenser.— The Complete Works of Edmund Spenser, The Globe 
Edition, ed. by R. Morris, with memoir by J. W. Hales, London, 
1869. [Shep. Kal. 1579 »’ ^***7 Queen, 159^1596.] 

Stanyhttist, R., tr. of Virgil’s i^eid, books i.-iv., 1582 ; ed. E. 
Arber, x88o. [1582.] 

Sterne, L., Works of. 7 vols. London, i8oa. [Died X 7 ^ 8*1 
Stow, J„ A Survey of London, written in the year X598. New 
edition, by W. J. Thoms. London, 1842. 

Stratmann. — A Dictionaiy of the Old English lAiiguage, compiled 
from writings of the 12th. 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, by 
F. K. Stratmann. Third Edition. London, xSyS. 

Surrey, Lord; see Tottel, 
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Swttdiah.— *PocketHlictionary of the English and Swedish languages. 
Leipsig, C. Tauchnitz, n. d. [When * Swed. * is cited without 
further notice, this book is meant.] 

Ihre, T., Glossarium Suiogothicum. a vols., folio. Upsal, 1769. 

SvenAt och Engelskt Lexicon, af G, W'idegren. Stockholm, 
1788. 

•— Svenskt Dialekt - Lexicon ; Otdbok ofVer Svenska allmoge- 
spr&ket, af J. £. Rietz. Lund, 1867. 

Sweet, H., An Anglo-Saxon Reader. Oxford, 1876. 

A History otEnglish Sounds. (£,D.S.) I^don, 1874. 

Swinburne, H., Travels throng Spain in 1775 and 1776. London, 

— The Tatler and Guardian; complete in one volume. 
[Reprint] London, 1877. [Wq— 1713.] 

Taylor, 1 ., Words and Places. Third Edition. London, 1875. 

Ten Kate ; see Dutch. 

Testament of Love. An anonymous Prose Treatise in imitation of 
Chaucer's translation of Boethius. Printed in Chaucer's Woorkes, 
with diuers Addicions ; 1561. [ab. 1400.] 

Thomtcm Romances, ed. J. O. Halliwell. (Contains the romances 
of Perceval, Isumbras, Eglamour, and Degrevant.) Camden 
Soc. London, 1844. [ab. 1440.] 

Thorpe, B., Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, a vols. 
LondoiL 1840. 

Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. London, 1846. 

Codex Exomensis. A Collection of A. S. Poetry, ed. by 

B. Thorpe. London, 184a. 

• Diplomatarium .^vi Saxonici. A Collection of English Char- 

ters, from A. x>. 605 to the reign of William the Conqueror. 
London, 1865. 

Thwaites, E., Heptateuchus, Liber Job, et Evangelium Nicodemi, 
Anglo-Saxonice, 8cc. London, 1698. (See Grein.) 

Tooke, John Home, Diversions of Purley ; ed. R. Taylor, 1857. 

Tottel's Miscellany. Songs and Sonettes by Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder, 8cc.; ed. E. Arber. 
London, 1870. [First printed in 1557.] 

Towneley M;^teries ; printed for the Surtees Society. London, 1836. 
[ab. 1450.] 

Trench, R. C., English Past and Present. Fourth Edition. London, 
1850. Ninth Edition, 1875. 

— ^ A Select Glossary. Fourth Edition. London, 1873. 

Trevisa, John of, tr. of Higden's Polychronicon ; printed in the 
edition of Higden's Polychronicon in the Record Series. [1387.] 
See Higden. 

Trov-book ; see Gest Historiale. 

Turbervile's Poems ; see English Poets. [Died 1594?] 

Turklsli. — Zenker, J. T„ Dictionnaire Turc-Arabe- Person, a vols. 
Leipzig, 1866 — 76. 

Tusser, T., Flue hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie ; the edition 
of 1580, collated with those of 1573 and 1577; ed. W. Payne 
and S. T. Herrtage. (E.D.S.) London, 1878. 

Two Noole Kinsmen ; by Shakespeare and Fletcher ; ed. Skeat. 
Cambridge, 1875. 

Tyndall— m Whole Workcs of W. Tyndall, John Frith, and 


Doctor Barnes, pr. by John Daye, 157J. [Tyndall died in 

Roirter Doirter (a pUy) ; ed. E. Arber, 1869. Jab. 1553.] 

tr. of the Paraphrase of Erasmus vpon the newe Testamente. 

London, I548>--I549. (Cited 1 ^ Richardson.) 

Utopia ; see More. 

Vani 5 ek, A., Greichisch-Lateinisches Etymologisches Wdrterbnch. 
a vols. Leipzig, 1877. 

Vie de Seint Auban ; a poem in Norman French ; ed. R. Atkinsom 
London, 1876. * 

Vigfusson ; see Icelandic. 

ViUgate, the ; see Biblia, 

Wackemagel; see German. 

Wallace.— The Wallace, by Henry the Minstrel ; ed. J. Jamieson, D.D. 
l^inburgh, 1830. [ab. 1460J 

Wanley, n.. Catalogue of A.S. MSS.; pr. in vol. iii. of Hickes's 
Thesaurus; see Hickes. 

Way ; see Prompt. Parv. 

WeWs Metrical Romances. 3 vols. London, 1810. Vol. i. 
contains King Alisaunder ; Sir Cleges ; Lai le Freine. Vol. ii. 
contains Ri(^rd Coer de Lion ; Ipomydon ; Amis and Amiloun. 
Vol. iii. contains Seuyn Sages ; Octouian ; Sir Amadas ; Hunting 
of the Hare. [14th cent.] 

Webster, J., Works of; ed. A. Dyce; new edition. London, 1837. 
[1607-1661.] 

Webster, N., New illustrated edition of Dr. Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary of all the words in the English language ; ed. C. A. 
Goodrich and N. Porter. London, n. d. 

Wedgwood, H., A Dictionary of English Etymology, Second Edi- 
tion, Ixmdon, 187a. Third Edition, London, 1878. 

Welsh.— A Dictionary of the Welsh Language, by W. Spurrell. 
Second Edition. Carmarthen, 1859. [When ‘W.* is cited 
without further notice, this book is meant.] 

White ; see Latin. 

Widegren ; see Swedish. 

William of Paleme; ed. W. W. Skeat. E.E.T.S., extra series, 
1867. [ab. 1360.] 

William of Shoreham, The Religious Poems of ; ed. Thos. Wright. 

(Percy Society.) 1849. [ab, 1325?] 

Williams ; see Cornish. 

Wilson, H. H., A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, from 
various Indian languages. London, 1855. 

Wright, T., Vocabularies. (First Series.) Liverpool, 1857. (Second 
Series.) Liverpool, 1873. 

Wyclif. — Select English Works of John Wyclif ; ed. T. Arnold. 

3 vols. Oxford, 1869— 1871. [Died 1384.] 

The Holy Bible, in the earliest Engli^ Versions made by 

i ohn Wycliffe and his followers ; ed. Rev. J. Forshall and Sir F. 
iadden. 4 vols. Oxford, 1830. (With a Glossary.) [ab. 1383 


Wycliffite Glossary. — A Glossary to the Wydiffite Versions of the 
Bible (above). (Sometimes met with separately.) 

Young, £., The Complaint, or Night Thoughts. London, 1817. 
[Dfediyds.] 



KEY TO THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE ETYMOLOGICAL 

DICTIONARY. 

The general contents of each article are, as far as seemed advisable, arranged in a uniform order, and the 
following scheme will explaiiv the nature of the information to be found in this work. 

§ I. The words seleoted. The Worddist contains ail the primary words of most frequent occurrence in 
modem literature; and, when their derivatives are included, supplies a tolerably complete vocabulary of the lan- 
guage. I have been chiefly guided in this matter by the well-arranged work known as Chambers's Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language, edited by James Donald, F.R.G.S. A few unusual words have been included 
on account of their occurrence in familiar passages of standard authors. 

§ 2. The Definitions. These are given in the briefest possible form, chiefly for the purpose of identifying 
the word and shewing the part of speech. 

§ 3. The Language. The language to which each word belongs is distinctly marked in every case, by 
means of letters within marks of parenthesis immediately following the definition. In the case of words derived 
from French, a note is (in general) also made as to whether the French wdrd is of Latin, Celtic, German, or Scan- 
dinavian origin. The symbol ‘-'signifies ‘derived from.' Thus the remark ‘(F.,-L.)’ signifies ‘ a word 
introduced into English from French, the French word itself being of Latin origin.' The letters used are to 
be read as follows. 

Arab. = Arabic. C.= Celtic, used as a general term for Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Breton, Cornish, &c. 
B.=:English. F.=French. G-.=German. Gk.=Greek. L. Lat.=: Latin. Soand.=Scan- 

dinavian, used as a general term for Icelandic, Swedish, Danish, &c. W.=: Welsh. 

For other abbreviations, see § 7 below. 

§ 4. The History. Next follows a brief ac^unt of the history of the word, shewing (approximately) the time 
of its introduction into the language; or, if a native word, the Middle-English form or forms of it, with a few quo- 
tations and references. This is an important feature of the work, and (I believe) to some extent a new one. In 
attempting thus, as it were, to date each word, I must premise that I often cite Shakespeare in preference to a 
slightly earlier writer whose writings are less familiar ; that an attempt has nevertheless been made to indicate the 
date within (at least) a century ; and lastly, that in some cases I may have failed to do this, owing to imperfect 
information or knowledge. In general, sufficient is said, in a very brief space, to establish the earlier uses of each 
word, so as to clear the way for a correct notion of its origin. 

§ 5. The References. A large number of the references are from Richardson's Dictionary, denoted by the 
symbol ‘(R.)' Some from Todd's Johnson, sometimes cited merely as ‘Todd.' Many from Stratmann’s Old 
English Dictionary, or the still better (but unfinished) work by Mfitzner ; these are all ‘ M. E,,' i. e. Middle- 
English forms. Many others are due to my own reading. I have, in very many instances, given exact references, 
often at the expenditure of much time and trouble. Thus Richardson cites ‘ The Roniaunt of the Rose ' at large, 
but I have given, in almost every case, the exact number of the line. Similarly, he cites the Fairy Queen merely 
by the book and canto, omitting the stanza. Inexact quotations are comparatively valueless, as they cannot be 
verified, and may be false. 

< For a complete list of authorities, with dates, see the Preface. 

§ 6. The Etymology. Except in a few cases where the etymology is verbally described, the account of it 
begins with the symbol-, which is always to be read as ‘directly derived ftrom,' or ‘borrowed from,* wherever 
it occurs. A succession of these symbols occurs whenever the etymology is traced back through another gra- 
dation. The order is always upward, from old to still older forms. 

. § 7. Cognate Forms. Cognate forms are frequently introduced by way of further illustration, though 
they form, strictly speaking, no part of the direct history of the etymology. But they frequently throw so much 
light upon the word that it has always been usual to cite them ; though no error is more common than to-^mis- 
take a word that is merely cognate with, or allied to, the English one for the very original of it I For example, 
many people will quote the German word acker as if it accounted for, or is the original of the English acre, 
whereas it is (like the Lat. ager, or the Icelandic akr), merely a parallel form. It is remarkable that many 
beginners are accustomed to cite German words in particular (probably as being the only continental-Teutonic 
idiom with which they are acquainted) in order to account for English words ; the fact being that no Teutonic 
language has contributed so little to our own tongue, which is, in the main, a Low-GermB.n dialect as dis- 
tinguished from that Jligh-Germm one to which the specific name ‘ Gevotan' is commonly applied. In order 
to guard the learner from this error of confusing cognate words with such as are immediately concerned with the 
etymology, the symbol + is used to distinguish such words. This symbol is, in every case, to be read as ‘ not 
derived ftom, but ooguate with.' The symbol has, in fact, its usual algebraical value, i. e. plus, or additional ; 
and indicates additional information to be obtained from the comparison of cognate forms. 

§ 8. Symbols and Etymological References. The symbols used are such as to furnish, in every ease, 
an exact reference to some authority. Thus the symbol ‘ Ital.' does not mean merely Italian, but that the word 
has actually been verified by myself (and may be verified by any one else) as occurring in Meadows's Italian 
Dictionary. This is an important point, as it is common to cite foreign words at random, without the slightest 
hint as to where they may be found ; a habit which leads to false spellings and even to gross blundm. And, in 
order that the student may the more easily verify these words, (as well as to curb myself from citing words of 
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unusual occurrence) I have expressly preferred to use common and cheap dictionaries, or such as came most 
readily to hand, except where I refer by name to such excellent books as Rietz's Svenskt Dialekt-Lexicon. The 
following is a list of these symbols, with their exact significations. 

A. S. — Anglo-Saxon, or native English in its earliest form. The references are to Grein, Bosworth, or Lye, 
as cited ; or to some A, S. work, as cited. All these words are authorised^ unless the contrary is said. The absurd 
forms in Somner's Dictionary, cited ad nauseam by our Dictionary-makers, have been rejected as valueless. 

Bret. — Breton ; as in Legonidec's Dictionary, ed. 1821. 

Corn. — Cornish ; as in Williams’s Dictionary, ed. 1865. 

Ban. — ^Danish; as in Ferrall and Repp’s Dictionary, ed. t86i. 

Du. — Dutch ; as in the Tauchnitz stereotyped edition. 

E. — Modem English ; see Webster’s English Dictionary, ed. Goodrich and Porter. 

M. B.— Middle English; i.e. English from about a.d. 1200 to about a.d. 1500. See § g above. 

F. — French, as in the Diet, by Hamilton and Legros. The reference * Cot.' is to Cotgrave's French Dic- 
tionary, ed. 1660. The reference ‘Bracket' is to the English translation of Brachet’s French Etym. Diet, in the 
Clarendon Press Series. Wherever O.P. (= Old French) occurs, the reference is to Burguy’s Glossaire, unless 
the contrary be expressly stated, in which case it is (in general) to Cot. (Cotgrave) or to Roquefort. 

GarOL — Gaelic; as in Macleod and Dewar’s Dictionary, ed. 1839. 

G. — German; as in FlUgel’s Dictionary, ed. 1861. 

Gk. — Greek ; as in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, ed. 1849. 

Goth. — Moeso-Gothic ; as in Skeat’s Moeso-Gothic Glossary, ed. 1868. 

Heb.— Hebrew; as in Leopold’s small Hebrew Dictionary, ed. 1872. 

Icel. — Icelandic; as in Cleasby and Vigfusson's Icelandic Dictionary, ed. 1874. 

Ir. or Irish. — Irish ; as in O’Reilly’s Dictionary, ed. 1864. 

Ital. — Italian ; as in Meadows’s Dictionary, ed. 1857. 

L. or Lat. — Latin; as in White and Riddle’s Dictionary, 5th ed., 1876. 

Iiow Lat.— Low Latin; as in the Lexicon Manuale, by Maigne d’Arnis, ed. 1866. 

H. E. — Middle-English ; see the line following E. above. 

li. H. G. — Middle High German ; as in Wackernagel's Wdrterbuch, ed. 1861. 

O. P. — Old French ; as in Burguy's Glossaire, ed. 1870. 

O. H. G. — Old High German ; chiefly from Wackernagel ; see M. H. G. above. 

Pers. — Persian; as in Palmer’s Persian Dictionary, ed. 1876. 

Port. — Portuguese; as in Vieyra's Dictionary, ed. 1857. 

Prov. — Provenfal; as in Raynouard’s Lexique Roman (so called). 

Buss. — Russian; as in Heym’s Diet, of Russian, German, and French, ed. 1844. 

Skt. — Sanskrit ; as in Benfey’s Dictionary, ed. 1866. 

Span.— Spanish; as in Meadows’s Dictionary, ed. 1856. 

Swed. — Swedish; as in the Tauchnitz stereotyped edition. 

W.— Welsh; as in Spurrell’s Dictionary, ed. 1861. 

For a complete list of authorities, see the Preface. The above includes only such as have been used too 
frequently to admit of special reference to them by name. 

Other abbreviations. Such abbreviations as ‘adj.'= adjective, ‘ pl.’=plural, and the like, will be readily 
understood. I may particularly mention the following. Cf.= confer, i. e. compare. pt. t.=:past tense, 
pp.sspast participle. q. v.=quod vide, i.e. which see. s.v.=sub verbo, i.e. under the word in question. 
tr.s=:|ranslatiQn, or translated. b.=book. c. {or ch., or cap.) = chapter ; jcwze/fwwss: canto, l.ssline. 
8.s:section. st.=stanza. A. V.= Authorised Version of the Bible (1611). 

§ 9. The Boots. In some cases, the words have been traced back to their original Aryan roots. This has 
only been attempted, for the most part, in cases where the subject scarcely admits of a doubt ; it being unad- 
visable to hazard many guesses, in the present state of our knowledge. The root is denoted by the symbol V> to 
be read as * root.' I have here most often referred to G. Curtius, Principles of Greek Etymology, translated by 
Wilkins and England, ed. 1875; and to A. Fick, Vergleichendes Wdrterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 
third edition^ Gbttingen, 1874. 

§ 10. Derivatives. The symbol *Dep.,' i.e. Derivatives, is used to introduce forms derived from the pri- 
mary word, or from the same source. For an account of the various suffixes, see Morris's Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence, and Haldemann’s Affixes to English Words ; or, for the purpose of comparative philology, 
consult Schleicher's Compendium der Indogermanischen Sprachen. 

§ II. CroBS-rafbrenoes* These firequently afford additional information, and are mostly introduced to save 
repetition of an explanation. 

§ 12. It may be added that, when special allusion is made to Brachet's Etymological Dictionary, or to a 
similar work, it is meant, in general, further details are to be found in the work referred to ; and that it will 
commonly appear that there is a special reason for the reference. 




A. 

A, the indcf. article ; see An. 

A-, prefix, has at least thirieen different values in English, a. Represen- | 
tative words are (i)adown; (a)afoot; (3) along; (4)arisc; (5)achievc; 
(6) avert; (7) amend; (8) alas; (9) abyss; (10) ado ; (11) aware; 
(I a) apace ; (13) avast. p. The full form of these values may be 
represented by of-, on-, and-, us-, ad-, ab-, ex-, he-, an-, at-, ge-, an, houd. 
y. This may be illustrated by means of the examples given ; cf. (i) 
A.S. ofdune; (a) on foot; (3) A. S. andlang; (4) Moeso-Gothic nr- 
reisan, for us-reisan ; (5) verb from F. a chef, Lat. ad caput ; (6) Lat. 
auertere, for ahuertere\ (7) F. amender, corrupted from Lat. emendare, 
ioiexmendare ; (8) F. hilas, where he is interjcctional ; (g) Gk. A^vaaos, 
foT&vfivaaos; (10) for at do, i. e. to do; (ii) for M.E. ywar, A.S, 
gewar; (la) apace, for a pace, i. e. one pace, where a is for A.S. an, 
one; (13) avast, Dutch houd vast, hold fast. These prefixes are 
discussed at greater length in my article ‘ On the Prefix A - in English/ 
in the Journal of Philology, vol. v. pp. 3a>43. See also each of the ' 
above-mentioned representative words in its proper place in this 
Dictionary. ^ Prefix a (5) really has two values : (a) French, as in 
avalanche ; (6) Latin, as in astringent ; but the source is the same, viz. 
Lat. ad. Similarly, prefix a (6) really has two values ; (a) French, 
as in abridge ; (6) Latin, as in avert, avocation ; the source being Lat. 
ab. In words discussed below, the prefix has its number 

assimied in accordance with the above scheme, where necessary. 

AB*, prefix. (Lat.) Lat. ab, short form a ; sometimes extended to 
abs. Cerate with Skt. apa, away, from ; Gk. dn6 ; Goth, af; A. S. 
of; see Of. Hence numerous compounds, as abbreviate, abstract, &c. 
In French, it becomes a- or av-; see Abridge, Advantage. 
ABACK, backwards. (E.) M. E. abakke ; as in ‘ And worthy to 
be put abahie ; ’ Gower, C. A. i. 295. For on bakke, as in * Sir Thopas 
drough on bak ful faste ;* Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 2017, in tlie llar- 
Ician MS., where other MSS. have abak. •• A. S. onbac ; Matt, iv, 10, 
Thus the prefix is a- (2) ; see A-. See On and Back. 

ABAFT, on the aft, behind. (E.) a. From the prefix a- (2), and 
-baft, which is contracted from bi-aft, i.e. by aft. Thus abaft is for 
on (the) by aft, i. e. in that which lies towards the after part. p. -baft 
is M. E. baft, Allit. Poems, 3. 148 ; the fuller form is biaft or biaften, 
as in ‘ He let biaften the more del ’ ■■ he left behind the greater part ; 
Genesis and Exodus, 3377. M.E. biaften is from A. S. beaftan, com- 
pounded of be, hy, and of tan, behind ; Grein, i. 53. See By, and Aft. 
ABAiNDOIi, to forsake, give up. (F.,— Low Lat., — O. H. G.) 
M.K. abandoune. 'Bot thai, that can thame abandoune Till ded’« 
but they, that gave themselves up to death ; Barbour s Bruce, ed. 
Skeat, xvii. 642. — F. a6an(ionn«r, to give up. — F. d bandon, at liberty, 
discussed in Bracket, Etym. ¥. Diet. — F, d, prep., and bandon, per- 
mission, liberty. — Lat. ad, to ; and Low Lat. bandum, a feudal term 
(also spelt bannum) signifying an order, decree ; see Ban. ^ The F. 
d bandon is lit. *by proclamation,* and thus has the double sense (1) 
'by license/ or ‘at liberty/ and (a) ‘under control.* The latter is 
obsolete in modem English ; but occurs frequently in M. E. See 
Glossary to the Bruce ; and cf. ‘ habben abandun,' to have at one’s 
will, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 189. Der. abandon-ed, lit. given 
up; ahandon-ment, 

ABASE, to bring low. (F.,— Low Lat.) Shak. has * abase our 
eyes so low/ 2 Hen. VI, i. 2. 15. Cf. ‘So to abesse his roialte/ 
Gower, C. A. i. 1 1 1 . — F. abaisser, abbeUsser, * to debase, abase, abate, 
humble ; * Cotgrave. — Low Lat. abassare, to lower. — Lat. ad, to ; and 
Low Lat. bassare, to lower.— Low Lat. bassus, low. See Base. 
Der. abase-ment, A.V, Ecclus. xx. ii. extremely probable 

that some confusion has taken place between this word and to abash ; 
for in Middle English we find oboist, abayst, abaysed, abaysyd, &c. with 
the sense of abashed or dismayed. See numerous examples under 
abasen in MatznePs Worterbuch. He regards the M. E. abasen as 
equivalent to abash, not to abase, 

A B AS H, to confuse with shame. (F.) M. E. abaschen, dbaischen, 
abaissen, tAasen, See. ‘ I abasche, or am amased of any thynge ;* Pals- 
grave. ‘ Thei weren abaischi with greet stoneyinge ; * Wydif, Mk. v. 


ABDICATE. 

42. ‘ He was abasched and agast ; * K. Alisaunder, cd. Weber, 1 . 224. 
— O. F. esbahir, to astonish (see note below) ; motl. F. f’6rtAir. — Prefix 
es- (Lat. ex, out) ; and bahir, to express .astonishment, an onomato- 
poetic word fomicd from the interjectiem hah ! of astonishment. Cf. 
Du. verbazen, to astonish, amaze ; Walloon bawi, to regard with 
open mouth ; Grandg. ^ The final -sh is to be thus accounted 
for. French verbs in -ir are of two forms, those which (like venir) 
follow the Latin inflexions, and those which (like Jlcurir) add -iss 
to the root. See Brachet’s Hist. French tlrammar, Kilchin's lr.ans- 
lation, p. 1 31. This -iss is imitated from the Lat. -esc- seen in 
‘inchoative' verbs, such as floresco, and nppc.ars in many parts of 
the French verb, which is thus conjugated to a great degree as if 
its infinitive were fleurissir instead of fleurir. p. An excellent 
example is seen in 6beir, to obey, which would similarly have, as it 
were, a secondary form obeissir ; and, corresponding to these forms, 
we have in English not only to obey, but the obsolete form obeysche, as 
in ‘ the wynd and the sea obeyschen to hym ; * Wyclif, Mk. iv. 41. y. 
Easier examples appear in E. abolish, banish, cherish, demolish, embellish, 
establish,Jinish,Jlourish, furbish, furnish, garnish, languish, nourish, polish, 
punish, all from French verbs in -ir. 8. We also have examples like 
admonish, diminish, replenish, evidently from French sources, in which 
the termination is due to analogy ; these are discussed in their projier 
places. i. In the present case we have O. F. esbahir, whence ttheo- 
retical) esbahissir, giving M.E. abaischen and abaissen. I|f It is 
probable that the word to abash has been to some extent confused 
with to abase. See Abase. 

ABATE, to beat down. (F., — L.) M. E. abaten. ‘ To abate the 
bost of that breme duke ; * Will, of Palcrne, 1 141. ‘ Thou . . . abatest 
alle tyrann6;* K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 7499. — O.F. abatre, to 
beat down. — Low Lat. abbattere; see Bracket. —Lat. ah, from; and 
batere, popular form of batuere, to beat. Der. abate-ment, and F. 
abhatt-oir. ^ Often contracted to bate, q. v. 

ABBESS, fern, of abbot. (F., — L.) M.E. abhesse, Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 370. — O. F. abaesse, abhesse ; see abbeesse in Roquefort. — Lat. abbat- 
issa, fern, in -issa from abbat-, stem of abbas, an alibot. See Abbot. 
ABBEY, a religious house. (F., — L.) M. PL abbeye, abbaye. 

* Abbey e, abbatia* \ntisprinted abbacia]. Prompt. Parv. Spelt abbei in 
the Metrical Life of St. Dunstan, 1 . 39. — O. F. abeie, abaie ; Bartsch’s 
Chrestomathie. — Low Lat. at6ana. — Low Lat. abbat-, stem of abbas. 
See Abbot. 

ABBOT, the father (or head) of an abbey. (L., — Syriac.) M. E. 
abbot, abbod. 'Abbot, abbas;* Prompt. Parv. Spelt abbod, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 314; abbed, Rob. of Glouc. p. 447, — A.S. abbod, abbad; 
Aillfric’s homily on the Old Test, begins with the words ‘/Idfric 
abbod* — Lat. abbatem, acc. of abbas, father. — Syriac abba, father ; see 
Romans, viii. 1 5 ; Galat. iv. 6. i|f The restoration of the t (corrupted 
to d in A. S.) was no doubt due to a knowledge of the J.atin form ; 
cf. O. F. abet, an abbot. 

abbreviate, to shorten. (L.) Fabyan has abreuyatyd in the 
sense of abridged ; Henry III, an. 26 (R.) Elyol has ‘ an ahbreuiate, 
called of the Grekfrund Latines epitoma;* The Governor, b. iii. c. 
24 (R.) — Lat. abbreuiare (pp. abbreuiatus), to shorten, found in Ve- 
getius (Bracket). — Lat. ad, to ; and breuis, short. See Brief, and 
Abridge. Der. abbreviat-ion, -or. Doublet, abridge. Here 

adbreuiare would at once become abbreuiare ; cf. Ital. abhonare, to im- 
prove, abbassare, to lower, abbellare, to embellish, where the prefix is 
plainly od. 40* The formation of verbs in -ate in English is 
curious ; a good example is create, plainly equivalent to Lat. creare ; 
but it does not follow that create was necessarily formed from the pp. 
creatus. Such verbs in -ate can be formed directly from Lat. verbs in 
-are, by mere analogy with others. All that was necessary was to 
initiate such a habit of formation. This habit plainly began with 
words like advocate, which was originally a past participle used as a 
noun, and, secondarily, was used as a verb by the very common 
English habit whereby substantives are so freely used as verbs. 
^^'HIOATB, lit, to renounce. (L.) In Levins, a.d. 1570 ; and 
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used by Bishop Hall, in his Contemplations, b. iv. c. 6. § 2 (B..)** 
Lat. ahdicare (see note to Abbreviate). Lat. 06, from ; and dicare^ 
to consecrate, proclaim. Dicare is an intensive fonn from dieere, to 
say ; see Diction. Dtr. abdicat-ion. 

ABDOMEN, the lower part of the belly. (L.) Modem ; bor- 
rowed from I.at. abdomen^ a word of obscure origin. ^ Fick sug- 
gests that •domen may be connected with Skt. ddman^ a Topc^ that 
which binds, and Gk. bt&brjfjiaf a fillet, from the to bind; cf. 

Skt. rf/t, Gk. to bind. See Fick, ii. 121. "Der* abdomin-al. 
ABDUCE, to lead away. (L.) Not old, and not usual. Used 
by Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 20. $ 4 (R.) where some 
edd. have adduce. More common is the derivative abduction, used by 
Blackstone, Comment, b. iv. c. 15, and a common law-temi. — Lat. 
abducere, to lead away. Lat. ah, from, away ; and ducere, to lead. 
See Duke. Dor. abduetdon, abduct-or, from the pp. abductus. 
ABED, in bed. (E.) Shakespeare has abed. As You Like It, ii. 
4. 6, and elsewhere. The prefix a- stands for on. *Thu restest the 
on ba:dde' e^ihow restest thee abed ; Layamon, ii. 372. 
ABEHiHATION, a wandering. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
l674.«>Lat. aberratiottem, acc. of — Lat. aberrate, to wander 

from. •- Lat. ab, away ; and errnre, to wander. .Sec Err. 

ABET, to incite. (F., — .Scand.) Uscil by Shak. Com. of Errors, 
ii. 2.172. [Earlier, the M.E. abet is a sb., meaning ‘instigation;’ 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 337.I—O. F. abeter, to deceive (Burguy); abet, 
instigation, deceit ; cf. Low Lat. abettum, excitement, instigation. 
-• O. F. a- ea Lat. eid, to ; and beter‘, to bait : cf. ‘ img ours, quant il 
est bicn « a bear, when he is well baited; Roquefort. — Icel. 
beita, to bait, chase with dogs, set dogs on ; lit. ‘ to make to bite;* 
causal verb from bita, to bite. Sec Bait ; and sec Bet. Der. 
(fbett’^r, Shak. Lucrecc, 886. ^ The sense of O. F. abeter is not 

well explained in Burguy, nor is the sense of heter clearly made out 
by Roquefort ; abeter no doubt had the sense of ‘ instigate,* as in 
English. Burguy wrongly refers the elym. to A. S. bdtan, instead of 
the corresponding Icel. beita. 

ABEYANCE, expectation, suspension. (F., — L.) A law term; 
used by Littleton, and in Blackstone’s Commentaries; see CoweVs 
Law Diet., and Todd’s ]o\\mon.^V'. ahiHance, in the plira.se ‘droit 
en abnance! a right in al)eyancc, or which is suspended (Roque- 
fort). — F. prefix fl- ( *a Lat. ad) ; and beiance, expectation, a form not 
found, but consistent with the F. bMnt, gaping, pres. pt. of obs. 
verb b^er (mod, F. hayer), to gape, to expect anxiously. — IM. ad\ 
and badare, to gape, to open the mouth, used by Isidore of Seville ; 
see Brachet, s. v. bayer. The word badare is probably onomato- 
poetic; see Aba49h. 

ABHOR, to shrink from with terror. (L.) Shak. has it fre- 
quently. It occurs in Lord Surrey’s translation of Virgil, b. ii; cf. 
‘quanquam animus mcminisse horret;' Acn. ii. 12. — Lat. abhorrere, 
to shrink from. — X^at. ab, from; suul horrere, to bristle (with fear). 
See Horrid. Der. abhorr-ent, abhorr^ence, 

ABIDE (1), to wait for. (E.) M. E. abiden, Chaucer, C. T. Group 
E, 7ft7, 1 106 ; and in common use. — A. S. dbidan, Grein, i. 12. — A. S. 
prefix equivalent to G. er-, Goth. «s- ; and bidan, to bide. + Goth. 
u&beidan, to expect. See Bide. Der. abid-ing; abode, formed by 
variation of the root-vowel, the A. S. i passing into d, which answers 
to the mod. E. long o ; March, A. S. Gram., sect. 230. 
jABIDE (2 ), to suffer for a thing. (E.) a. We find in Shak. 
'•lest thou abide it dear,* Mids. Nt. Dream, iii. 2.175 » where the first 
quarto has ahy. The latter is correct ; the verb in the phrase ‘ to abide 
it* being a mere corruption, p. The M. E. form is abyen, as in ‘That 
thou shall with this launcegay Abyen it ful soure;’ Chaucer, C. T., 
Group B, 201 1 ( 1. 1 3 751)* This verb abyen is also spelt abuggen and 
abiggen, and is extremely common in Middle English ; see examples 
in Matzner and Stratmann. Its pt. tense is aboughie, and we still 
preserve it, in a. reversed form, in tne modem to buy off. y. Hence 
* lest thou abide it dear * signifies ‘ lest thou have to buy it off dearly,* 
i. e. lest thou have to pay dearly for it. — A. S. dbiegan, to pay for. 
•Gif friman wi 5 fries mannes wif geligeO, his wergelde dbiege'^ 
If a free man lie with a freeman's wife, let him pay for it with his 
wergeld; Laws of King yEthelbirht, 31; pr. in Thorpe’s Ancient 
Laws of England, i. 10..— A. S. d-, prefix, probably cognate with the 
Goth. «5- (unless the prefix is a-, and is short for a/-, put for off, i.e. 
off) ; and A.S. biegan, to buy. See Buy. 

ABJECT, mean ; lit. cast away. (L.) Shak. has it several times, 
and once the subst. ahjicts. Rich. HI, i. 1. 106. It was formerly used 
also as a verb. ‘Almighty God ahjeeted Saul, that he shulde no more 
rcigne ouer Israel;* Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. ii. c. i.— Lat. 
abieetus, cast away, pp. of abiicere, to cast away. — Lat. ab ; and iacere, 
to cast. . % The l^t. iacere, according to Curtius, vol, ii. p. 59. * can 
hardly be separated from Gk. lAwrtw, to throw.* Fick suggests that 
the G. jah, quick, and jagen, to hunt, are from the same root ; see 
YfUSht. Der. t^jeetdy, abject ion, alject'^ess, objects (pi. sb.). 
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ABJURE, to forswear. (L.) Sir T. More has ahiure. Works, p. 
214 b (R.) Cotgrave has *abjurer, to abjure, forswear, deny with an 
oath.*— abiurare, to deny. — Lat. ab, from ; and iurare, to swear. 
— LAt. ius, gen. iuris, law, right. With lit. ius cf. Skt. (Vedic) 

yos, from the root yu, to bind, to join ; Benfey, p. 743 ; Fick, ii. 203. 
^ In several words of this kind, it is almost impossible to say 
whether they were derived from Lat. immediately, or through the 
French. It makes no ultimate difference, and it is easier to consider 
them as from the Latin, unless the evidence is clearly against it. 
Der. abjur- at~ion. 

ABLATIVE, taking away. (L.) Grammatical. — Lat. ablatiuus, 
the name of a case. — Lat. ab, from ; and latum, to bear, used as active 
supine of fero', but from a different root. Latum is from an older 
form datum, from O. Lat. tulere, to lift ; cf. Lat. tollere. The cor- 
responding Gk. form is Tkrjrds, endured, from rKaetr, to endure. Co- 
radicatc words are tolerate and the Middle Eng. thole, to endure. See 
Tolerate. ‘ We leam from a fragment of Caesar’s work, De 

Analogid, that he was the inventor of the term ablative in Latin. The 
word never occurs before ;* Max Muller, Lectures, i. 118 (8th edit.). 
ABLAZE, on fire. (E.) F or on blaze, i.e. in a blaze. The A. S. and 
Mid. Eng. on commonly has the sense of in. See Abed, and Blaze. 
ABLE, having power; skilful. (F., — L.) M.E. able, Chaucer, 
Prol. 584. — O. F. labile, able, of which Roquefort gives the forms 
abel, able. — Lat. habilis, easy to handle, active. — Lat. habere, to have, 
to hold. p. The spelling hable is also found, as, e.g. in Sir Thomas 
More, Dialogue concerning Heresies, b. iii. c. 16; also habilitie, R. 
Ascham, The Schoolmaster, ed. 1570, leaf 19 (ed. Arber, p. 63). 
Der. abl-y, abiUi-ty (from Lat. acc. hahilitatem, from habilitas). 
ABLUTION, a washing. (L.) Used by Bp. Taylor (R.) From 
Lat. acc. ablutionem.^^LeX. ahluere, to wash away. — Lat. ab, away; 
and lucre, to wash, -f* Gk. \oveiv, ioxXoUiv, to wash. — -^LU, to wash ; 
Fick, ii. 223. Cf. Lat. lauare, to wash. 

ABNEGATE, to deny. (L.) Used by Knox and Sir E. Sandys 
(R.) — Lat. ahnegare, to deny. — Lat. ab, from, away ; and negare, to 
den^ See Negation. Der. abnegation. 

ABOARD, on board. (E.) For on board. ‘And stode on horde 
baroun and knight To help king Richard for to fyght;* Richard 
Coer de Lion, 2543 ; in Weber, Met. Romances. 

ABODE, a dwelling. (E.) The M. E. abood almost always has 
the sense of ‘ delay ’ or * abiding ; * see Chaucer, C. T. 967. Older 
form abad, Barbour’s Bruce, i. 142. See Abide (1). 

ABOLISH, to annul. (F.,-L.) Used by Hall, Henry VIII. 
an. 28, who has the unneccssaiy spelling abholish, just as abominate 
was also once written abhominate. — F. abolir ; (for the ending •sh see 
remarks on Abash.) — I.at. aholere, to annul. ^ The etymology of 
abolere is not clear; Fick (ii. 47) compares it with Gk. MKKvvou, to 
destroy, thus making I/at. olere = Gk. bWwai, to destroy. Mr. Wedg- 
wood suggests that abolescere means to grow old, to perish, from the 
root al, to grow, for which see Fick, i. 499. Benfey refers both 
6 KKvvai and Cpvvvai (as well as Lat, olere and oriri) to the same root 
as Skt. ri, to go, to rise, to hurt, &c. See the various roots of the 
form ar in Fick, i. 19. Der. abolition, abol itionist. 
ABOMINATE, to hate. (L.) The verb is in Levins, a,d. 1570. 
W’yelif has abomynahle, Titus, i. 16 ; spelt abhominable, Gower, C. A. 
i. 263 ; iii. 204. — Lat. abominari, to dislike ; lit. to turn away from a 
diing that is of ill omen ; (for the ending -ate, see note to Abbreviate.) 
—Lat. ab, from ; and omen, a portent. See Omen. Der. abomin~able, 
abomin-ation. 

ABORTION, an untimely birth. (L.) Abortion occurs in Hake- 
will’s Apology, p. 317 (R.) Shak. has abortive, L. L. L. i. i. 104.— 
Lat. acc. abortionem, from oAor/zo. — Lat, cAortus, pp. of aboriri, to 
fail.— Lat. ab, from, away; and oriri, to arise, grow. 4* Gk. I 

excite (root bp), + Skt. tindmi, I raise myself, I excite (root ar). — 
^AR, to arise, grow. See Curtius, i. 432 ; Fick, i. 19. From the 
same root, abortive. 

ABOXJND, to overflow, to be plentiful. (F., — L.) M. E. abound- 
en, Wyclif, 2 Cor. ix. 8. Also spelt habutiden, as in Chaucer’s trans- 
lation of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 4 ; p. 41, 1 . 1073. -O.F. (and mod. F.) 
abonder. — Lat. abundare, to overflow. — Lat. ab ; and undo, a wave. 
See Undulate. Der. abund-ance, abund-ant, ibund-antiy. 
ABOUT, around, concerning. (E.) M.E. ahuten, Ormulum, 4084 ; 
later, ahouten, cAoute. — A. S. dbutan ; as in ‘ dbutan hone munt’ — around 
the mountain, Exod. xix. 1 2. a. Here the prefix d- is short for 
an-, the older form (as well as a later form) of on ; and we accord- 
ingly find also the form onbutan. Genesis, ii. i r. [A commoner A. S. 
form was ywbdtan, but here the prefix is different, viz. ymb, about, 
corresponding to Ger. um 7 \ p. The word butan is itself a com-* 
pound of be, by, and dtan, outward. Thus the word is resolved into 
on-be-utan, on (that which is) by (the) outside. -y. Again dtan, 
outward, outside, is an adverb formed from the prep. At, out. See 
On, By, and Out. The words abaft and above have been simi- 
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larly resolved into and o»-6y-oi;ff(r). Sec Abaft, Above. ABSTBMIOU8, lemperate. (L.) In Shak.Temp. iv. 53. The 

^ Similiar forms are found in Old Friesic, where abefta is deducible sulhx -oms is formed on a F. model. — Lat. ahstemius^ temperate, re- 
from an-hi-efta ; abuppa (above), from an-bi-uppa ; and ahuta (about), fraining from strong drink. -I.at. »6&*, from ; and temum^ strong drink, 
from a n-M-u ta, ‘ ^ word only preserved in its derivatives tenutunit strong drink, and 

over. (E.) M. E. ahufen^ Ormulum, 6438 ; later, aboven, temulentus^ drunken. Cf. Skt. /nm, to be breathless, originally, to 
above. — A. S. dbufan, A. S. Chron. an. 1090. — A. S. o/i, on ; be, by ; and choke. — ^TAM, to choke ; Kick, i. 89. Der. abstemious-ness, absiem- 
itfan, upward ; the full form be-tifan actually occurs in the Laws of iousdy. 

iEthelstan, in Wilkins, p. 63. See About. The word itfan is exactly ABSTBACT, a summary ; as a verb, to separate, draw away 
equivalent to the cognate G. obefi, and is an extended or adverbial from. (L.) Shak. has the sb. ahtract. All’s Well, iv. 3. 39. The pp. 
form from the Goth. «/, which is connected with E. up. See Ou, abstracted is in Milton, P. L. ix, 463. The sb. appears to have been 
By. and XTp. Cf. Du. boven, above. I first in use. — Lat. abstractus, withdrawn, separated, pp. of abstrahere, 

ABHADB, to scrape off. (L.) In Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731.— Lat. to draw away. — Lat. abs, from ; and trahere, to draw. See Trace. 
abradere, to scrape off, pp. abrasus. — Lat. ab, off ; and radere, to scrape. Tract . P er, abstract^ed, abstraction. 

See Base. Der. abrase, pp. in Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, Act v. J^STBITSE. difficult, out of the way. (L.) In Milton, P. L. 
sc. 3, descr. of Apheleia ; abrasion. viii. 40.— Lat. abstmsus, concealed, difficult, pp. of abstrudere, to 

ABBBA8T, side by side. (E.) In Shak. Hen. V, iv. 6. 1 7. The thrust aside, to conceal. - Lat. abs, away ; and trudere, to thrust. The 
prefix is for an, M. E. form of on ; cf. abed, asleep, &c. Lat. trudere is cognate with Goth, thriutan, to vex, harass, and A. S. 

ABBIDGUi, to shorten. (F., — L.) M.'E. abreffen, abre^e i Ham- \^edtian, to vex, tC’- threaten ; and, consequently, with K. threaten, 
pole, Pricke of Conscience, 4571 ; also abregge, Chaucer, C. T. 3001. See Threaten. Der. abstruseiy, abstruse-ness. 

— O. F. abrevier (Burguy) ; also spelt abrever, abbregier, ahridgier, AB8IJRD, ridiculous. (L.) In Shak. 1 Hen, VI, v. 5. 137. — Lat, 
abrigier (Roquefort). — Lat. abbreuiare, to shorten. Der. abridge-ment. absttrdus, contrary to reason, inhannonious. — Lat. ab, away ; and swr- 
Doublet, abbreviate, q. v. dws, indistinct, harsh-sounding ; also, deaf. I*erhaps absurdus was, 

ABBOACH, TO 8£T, to broach. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) M. E. originally, a mere intensive of surdtis, in the sense of harsh-sounding* 
setten abroche, Gower, C. A. ii. 183. For settert on broche ; cf. * to set on See 8urd. Der. absurdity, absurd-ness. 

fire.’ From E. on\ and O. F. broche, a spit, spigot. See Broach. ABUN'DANCB, plenty. (F., — L.) M. E. haboundanse, Wyclif, 
ABBOAD, spread out. (E.) M. E. abroad, Chaucer, C. T. Group F, Luke, xii. 15. — O. F. abondance. — L. abundantia. See Abound. 

1. 44 1 ; abrod, Rob. of Gloiic. p. 542. For on brood, or on brod, ‘ The ABU8B, to use amiss. (F., — L.) M. E. ahusen ; the pp. abused, 
bawme thurghe his brayn all on brod ran ; * Destruction of Troy, sjielt abwysit, occurs in the Scottish romance of Lancelot of the Laik, 
8780. M. E. brod, brood is the mod. E. broad. See Broad. 1 . 1206. ‘ I abuse or misse order a thing ; * Palsgrave. Chaucer has 

ABBOGATB, to repeal. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2. 55. the sb. abusion, Troilus, iv. 962. — O.F. abuser, to use amiss. — Lat. 
Earlier, in Hall, Ed. IV, an. 9. — Lat. abrogare, to repeal a law ; (for abusus, pp. of abuti, to abuse, mis-use. — Lat. ab, from (here amiss) ; 
the ending -ate see note on Abbreviate.') ••'LeA.. ab, off, away; and and w«, to use. See Use. Xier. abusive, abusive-ness. 
rogare, to ask, to propose a law. See Bogation. Der. abrogation. ABUT, to project towards, to converge to, be close upon. (F., — G.) 
ABBUPT, broken off, short, rough. (L.) Shak. 1 Hen. VI, ii. 3. Shak. speaks of England and P'rance as being ‘ two mighty monarch- 
30. — Lat. abruptus, broken off, abrumpere, to break off. — Lat. ies Whose high, uprear^d, and abutting fronts The perilous narrow 

ab ; and rumpere, to break. See Bupture. Der. abmptiy, abrupt- ocean parts asunder; * Prol. to Hen. V, 1 . 21. -O. F. abouter (Roque- 
ness; abrupt, sb., as in Milton, P. L. ii. 409. fort), of which an older form would be abater \ mod. P\ abouter, to 

AB8CB88, a sore. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. — Lat. abscessus, a arrive at, tend to; orig. to thrust towards. [The mod. F. aboutir, tp 
going away, a gathering of humours into one mass. — Lat. abscedere, arrive at, evidently rests its meaning on the F. bout, an end, but this 
to go away; pp. afcmsws. — Lat. abs, away; and cedere, to go. See does not affect the ctymolog;^ — O. F. a, prefix » Lat. ad ; and hater. 
Cede. to push, thrust, hut. See But. Der. abut-metit, which is that 

ABSCIND, to cut off. (L.) Bp. Taylor has the derivative ah- which bears the * thrust ’ of an arch ; cf. buttress, a support ; but see 

scission. Sermons, vol. ii. s. 13. The verb occurs in Johnson’s Rambler, Buttress. 

no.90.-Lat. a6.wW<fr^, to cut off. — Lat. fl6,off; and scmdtfrtf, to cut. ABYSS, a bottomless gulf. (Gk.) Very frequent in Milton, 
jSrtwdiprtf (pt.t.s«d<) is a i^asalised form of SKID, to cleave, which ap- P. L. i. 21, &c. — Lat. abyssus, a bottomless gulf, borrowed from 
pears also in Gk. Skt. chhid, to cut; P'ick, i. 237. Der. Gk. — Gk. <!ii8vor<ro», bottomless. — Gk. < 1 -, negative prefix ; axid&vaads^ 

abscission, from the pp. abscissus. depth, akin to fiv$ 6 $ and i 9 d 0 o», depth ; from deep. ^ Fick, 

ABSCOND, to hide from, go into hiding. (L.) Blackstone, Com- i. O88, connects 0 a$vs with Lai. fodere, to dig; but Curtius rejects 
ment. b. iv. c. 24. — Lat. abscondere, to hide. — Lat. abs, away; and this and compares it with Skt. gamhjtan, depth, gabhiras, deep, and 
condere, to lay up, tohide. — Lat. con- cum, together; and -dere, to with Skt. gdA, to dip oneselve, to bathe. Der. abys-m, abys-m al. 
put ; from ^DHA, to put, set, place. See Curtius, i. 316. ^ The etymology of abysm is traced by Brachet, s. v. abime. It i^ 

ABSBNT, being away. (L.) Wyclif, Philip, i. 27. [The sb. from O. F. abisme; from a Low Lat. abyssimus, a superlative form, 

absence, which occurs in Chaucer, Kn. Ta. 381, is not directly from denoting the lowest depth. 

the Latin, but through F. absence, which is Lat. absentia.'] •"•Lat. ab- ACACIA, a kind of tree. (Gk.) Described by Dioscorides as a 
sentem, acc. case of absens, absent, pres. pt. of abesse, to be away. — useful astringent thorn, yielding a white transparent gum ; a de- 
I.at. ab, away, and sens, being, which is a better division of the word scription which applies to the gum-arabic trees of Egypt. — Lat, 
than abs-ens ; cf. pree-sens, present. This Lat. sens, being, is cognate acacia, borrowed from Gk.-Gk. dKaula, the thorny Egyptian acacia, 
with Skt. sant, being, and Gk. dir, 6 vtos, being ; and even with our — Gk. dxls, a point, thorn. — ^AK, to pierce. See Acute. 

E. sooth ; see Sooth. — to be ; whence Lat. est, he is, Skt. asti, ACADBM x , a school, a society. (F., — Gk.) Shak. has acadenus, 
he is, Gk. iart, he is, G. ist, E. is ; see Is. Thus Lat. seas is short pi., L. L. L. i. 1. 13 ; iv. 3. 303 ; and Milton speaks of ‘ the olive 
for essens. See Bssence. The Lat. eas is short for sens. See grove of Aearfeaie, Plato’s retirement ;* P. R. iv. 244. [This form is 
Bntity. Der. absence, ahsent-er, absent-ee. more directly from the Latin.] Burton says ‘ affliction is a school 

ABSODUTB, unrestrained, complete. (L.) Chaucer has ahso- or academy',' Anat. of Melancholy, p. 717 (Todd’s Johnson). — F, 
lut\ transl. of Boethius, b. iii. pr.io, 1 . 2475. — Lat. absolutus, pp. of acaderme. ^Lat. academia, borrowed from Gk. — Gk. dfcabrtfseta, a 
absoluere, t o set free. See Absolve. gymnasium near Alfi^ens where Plato taught, so named from thq 

ABSOIiVB, to set free. (L.) In Shak. Henry VIII, iii. I. 50, hero Academus. Dw: academic, academ-ic-al, academic-ian. 

The sb. absoluciun is in the Ancren Riwle, p. 346. The M. E. form ACCBDB, to come to terms, agree to. (L.) The verb is not in 
oftheverhwasasscw 7 «,takenfromtheO, French. — Lat. to set early use; but the sb. access is common in Shak. and Milton. In 
free. — Lat. ab ; and soluere, to loosen. See Solve. Der. absolute. Mid. Eng. we have accesse in the sense of a sudden accession of fevei; 
from the pp. absolutus ; whence absolution, absolut-ory. or ague, a fever-fit ; as in Lydgate’s Complaint of the Black Knight, 

ABSQBIB, to suck up, imbibe. (L.) SirT. More has absorpt as a 1 . 136. This is a French use of the word. — Lat. accedere, to come 

K st participle. Works, p. 267c (R.)— Lat. absorbere, to suck up.— towards, assent to; also spelt adeedere; pp. acccssi/s. — Lat. ad, to; 

t. ab, off, away ; and sorhere, to suck up. -f Gk. fiopitiv, to sup up. and cedere, to come, go, yield. See Cede. Der. access, aecess-aryg 
— VSARBH, to sup up; Fick, i. 798; Curtius, i. 368. Der. absorb-^ accessible, accessi on, a ccess-or-y ; all from the pp. accessus, 
able, absorb-ent ; also absorpt-ion, absorptive, from the pp. absorptus. ACCBIjBBATB, to hasten. (L.) ‘ To accelerate or spede his 

ABSTAIN, to refrain from. (F., — L.) M. E. absteynen ; Wyclif, iomey ; * Hall, Hen. IV, an. 31 (R.) — Lat. accelerare, to hasten ; (for 
iTim.iv.3. The sb. abstinence occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 340. the ending -ate, see note on Abbreviate.) <^La.t. ac- ad) \ and eder-, 
— O. F. abstener (Roquefort) ; cf. mod. F. abstenir. — Lat. abstinere, to are, to hasten. — Lat. celer, quick. +Gk. teiktis, a race-horse. — ^KAL, 
abstain. —Lat. abs, from ; and tenere, to hold. Cf. Skt. tan, to stretch, to drive, impel ; cf Skt. kal, to drive. Fick, i, 527 ; Curtius, i. 1 794 
— VT AN, to stretch. See Tenable. Der. abstin-ent, abstin-eneef Der, accelerat-ion, accelerative. 

from Lat, abstin-ere ; and qbstens-hn, from the pp. abstens-us, ACCBNT, a tone. (L.) Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2, 124. - Lat. accentusg 
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an accent— Lat. ac- caniust a singing.— Lat camre^ to 

sing, pp. AN, to sound, Kick, i. 5171 whence also E. 

hen. See Hen. Der. nccent-u^al^ accent-u-ate^ accent-u-at-ion, 
ACCEPT, lo receive. (L.) M. E. accepten, Wyclif, Kom. iv. 6 .«* 
Lat. acceptarct to icceive; a frequentative form. — Lat. acciperet to 
receive. — Lat. ac- ( = ad) ; and caj^re^ to take. It is not easy to say 
whether capers is cognate with E. heave (Curtius) or with E. have (Kick). 
Dor. accept-nble, accepl-able-ness^ accept-ahion^ accept-ance^ accept-er. 
ACCESS, ACCESSARY ; see Accede. 

ACCIDENT, a chance event. (L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 8483. - 
Lat. accident-, stem of accidens, happening, pres, pt. — Lat. accidere, 
to hapj)cn. — J..at. ac (^^ad); and cadere, to fall. See Chance. 
Dor. mcident-al ; also accidence (French ; from Lat. accident-ia). 
ACCLAIM, to shout at. (L.) In Milion four times, but only as 
ash. ; r. L. ii. 520; iii. 397; x. 455; P. R. ii. 235. The word 
acclaiminff is used by lip. Hall, Contemplations, b. iv. c. 25. § 4 
(R.) [The word is formed on a French model (cf. claim from O. F. 
claimer), but from the Latin.] — Lat. acclamare, to cry out at. — Lat. 
ac- and clamare, to cry out, exclaim. See Claim. Dor. 

acclam-at-inn, from pp. of Lat. acclamare. 

ACCLIVITY, an upward sloj)e. (L.) Used by Ray, On the 
Creation (R.) — Lat. at e. accliuitatem, from nom. accliuitas, a steep- 
ness ; whence acclivity is formed in imitation of a F. model : the 
sufbx -ty answers lo F. -U\ from Lat. — l.at. ac- and 

•>cliuitas, a slope, a word which does not occur except in compounds. 

— Lat. cliuus, a hill, sloping grountl ; pro|>^;rly, slo])ing. — ^KLI, to 
lean, slope; whence also Lat. inclinnre, lo incline, Gk. nXivuv, to 
lean, and E. lean. Sec Lean, and Incline. Sec also Declivity. 

ACCOMMODATE, to adapt, suit. (L.) Shak. Lear, iv. 6. 81. 

— Lat. accommodare, to fit, adapt; for the ending -ate, see note on 

Abbreviate. ac- and commodare, to fit. — l^at. comtnodus, 

fit, commodious. See Commodious and Mode. Der. accommod- 
at-ion, accommod-at-ing. 

ACCOMPANY, to attend. (F., — L.) Sir, T. Wyat has it in his 
•Complaint of the Absence of his Love* (R.) — O. F. acompnignier, 
to associate with. — F. a «= Lat. ad ; and O, F. compaignier, campaigner ^ 
enmpagner, to associate with. — O. F. compaignie, cumpanie, association, 
company. Sec Company. Der. accompani-ment. 
ACCOMPLICE, an associate, csp. in crime. (F., — L.) Shak. 
1 Hen. VI, v. 2. 9. An extension (by prefixing cither F. a or Lat. ac- 

— ad) of the older form complice. — F. complice, * a complice, confeder- 
ate, companion in a lewd action;’ Cot. — Lat. acc. cow/»/icm, from 
nom. complex, an accomplice, lit. interwoven. — Lat. com- (for cum), 
together; and plicare, lo fold. Sec Complex. 

ACCOMPLISH, to complete. (F., — L.) M. E. accompdisen, in 
Chaucer’sTale of Mclibeus (Six-text, Group 11 , 2322). — O. F. acomplir, 
to complete ; (for the ending -ish, .see note to — Lat. ad, to; 

and complere, to fulfil, complete. See Complete. Der. accompdish- 
able, accomplhh-ed, accompltsh-ment. 

ACCORD, lo grant; lo agree. (^^, — L.) M. E. accorden, to 
agree; Chaucer, C. T. Group It, 2137 ; and still earlier, viz. in Rob. 
of Glouc. pp. 237, 309 (R.) and in K. Alisaundcr, cd. \Vebcr, 1 . 148. 

— O. F. acorder, to agree. — Low Lat. accordare, to agree, used in much 
the same way as Lat. cowcorr/nre, and similarly formed. — Lat. ac-^ad, 
to, i. e. in agreement with ; and cordem, acc. of cor, the heart. Cf. E. 
concord, dhcord. The Lat. cor is cognate with E. Heart, q.v. Der. 
accord-ance, accord-ing, according-ly, accord-ant, accord-ant-ly ; also ac- 
cord-ion, from its ])leasing sound. 

ACCOST, to address. (F., — L.) Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 3. 52, which 
see. — F. acco.s/cr, ‘to accoast, or join side to side;* Cot. — Lat. ac- 
costare, which occurs in the Acta Sanctonim, iii. Apr. 523 (Brachet). 

— Lat. ae-^ad\ and co>Ata, a rib ; .so that accostare means to join side 
to side, in accordance with Cotgrave’s explanation. See Coast. 

ACCOUNT, to reckon, value. (F., — L.) M. E. accompten, ac- 
counten. In Gower, C. A. iii. 29S, we find accompteth written, but it 
rhymes with surmounteth., The pi. sb. accountes, i. e. accounts, occurs 
in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 135 — O. F. acofUer (Burguy) 
and acompter (Roquefort); the double forms being still preserved in F. 
compter and conter, which are doublets. — F. a, prefix *Lat. ad; and 
conter, or compter, to count. — Lat. computare, to compute, count. See 
Count. Der. account, sb., account-able, account-able-ness, account-ant. 
ACCOUTRE, to equip. (F.,— L.?) Shak. has accoutred, Jul. 
CiES. i. 2. 105. — F. accoutrer, accoustrer, Cotgrave gives both forms, 
and explains accoustrer by * to cloath, dress, apparell, attire, array, 
deck, trim.’ Marked by Brachet * origin unknown.’ ^ The most 
likely guess is that which connects it with the O. F. * cotdsteur, coustre, 
coutre, the sexton or sacristan of a church (Roquefort). One of the 
sacristan’s duties was to have charge of the sacred vestments, whence 
the notion of dressing may have arisen. If this be right, we may 
further suppose the O. F. cou&teur or coustre to be a corruption of 
Lat* custos, which was the Med. Latin name for the sacristan of 
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a church. Gustos seems to have been corrupted into custor, as shewn 
by the existence of the fern, form custrix, which see in Ducange. 
From custor em was formed the O. F. cousteur, Custor seems to 
have been further corrupted into custer, which would give the form 
coustre, like nuihtre from magister ; this also accounts for G. k'uster, a 
sacristan. In this view, coustrer would mean to act as sacristan, to 
keep the sacred vestments, and hence, to invest. Der. accoutre-ment. 
ACCREDIT, to give credit to. (F., — L.) Not in earlv use. In 
Cowper, Letter 43 (R.) — F. accrediter, to accredit ; formea from the 
sb. m'di/, credit. See Credit, Creed. 

ACCRETION, an increase. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Er- 
rors, b. ii. c. 1. § 13 (R.) — Lat. acc. accretionem, from nom. uccrerio. — 
Lat. accrescere, pp. accretus, to grow, increase. — Lat. ac- for ad, to ; 
and erescere, to grow. Sec Crescent. Der. accret-ive ; and sec 
accrue. 

ACCRUE, to grow to, to come to in the way of increase. (F., — L.) 
Spenser, F. Q. iv. 6. 18, has both decrewed, decreased, and accrewed, 
increased or gathered. — O. F. * accreu, grdwne, increased, enlarged, 
augmented, amplified ; ’ Cot. The E. word must have been borrowed 
from this, and turned into a verb. — O. F. accroistre (Cotgrave), now 
accroitre, to increase, enlarge ; of which accreu {accru) is the pp —Lat. 
accrescere, to enlarge.— Lat. ac- « ad, to ; and erescere, to grow. See 
above. 

ACCUMULATE, to amass. (L.) Hall has accumulated ; Hen. 
VII, an. 16 (R.) — Lat. accumulare, to amass; for the ending -ate see 
note to Abbreviate. ac- ^ad\ and cumulare, to heap up. — 
Lat. cumulus, a heap. See Cumulate. Der. accumulat-ion, aceumul- 
at-ive. 

ACCURATE, exact. (L.) Used by Bishop Taylor, Artificial 
Handsomeness, p. 19; Todd. — Lat. accuratus, studied; pp. of accu- 
rare, to take pains with. — Lat. ac-=^ad\ and curare, to take care.— 
Lat. cura, care. Sec Cure. Der. accurate-ness, accurate-ly also 
accur-acy, answering (nearly) to Lat. accuratio. 

ACCURSED, cursed, w icked. (E.) The spelling with a double 
c is wrong, and due to the frequency of the use of ac- = Lat. ad 
as a prefix, M. E. acorsien, acursien, * Ye shule . . . acursi alle 
fi.;tingc;’ Gwl and Nightingale, 1701; ncorsy, Rob. of Glouc. p, 
296. — A. S. intens. prefix a=(i. er- —Goth, us-; and cursian, to 
curse. Sec Curse. 

ACCUSE, to lay to one’s charge. (F., — L.) Chaucer has ac- 
cused, acemyng, and accusours, all in the same passage ; see his tr. of 
Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 334. — F. ocw/icr. — Lat. accusare, to criminate, 
lay to one’s charge. — Lat. ac-nsad ; and causa, a suit at law, a cause. 
Sec Cause. Der. accus-able, accus-at-ion, accus-at-ory, accus-er, accus- 
at-ive (the name of the case expressing the subject governed by a trans- 
itive verb). 

ACCUSTOM, to render familiar. (F.,— L.) *Hc was euer 

customed;'' Hall, Hen. V, an. 5. [The sb. acews^omawne^, custom, oc- 
curs in a poem of the 15th century, called ‘ Chaucer’s Dream,’ 1 . 256.] 
— Q. F. estre acostumii, lo be accustomed to a thing. — F. prefix a — 
Lat. ad ; and O. F. costume, coustume, coustome, a custom. — Lat. consue- 
tudinem, acc. of consuetudo, custom. See Custom. 

ACE, the ‘one’ of cards or dice. (F., — L.) M. E. as, C haucer, 
C.T. 4544, 14579. — O.F. as, an ace. — Lat. as, a unit — Gk. &s, said 
to be the Tarentine pronunciation of Gk, eft, one ; and thus cognate 
with E. one. Sec One. 

ACEFEfALOUS, without a head. (Gk.) Modem. —Gk. ijcip- 
akot, the same. — Gk. d-, privative ; and Kttpak^, the head, cognate 
with £. head. See Head. 

ACERBITY, bitterness. (F., — L.) Used by Bacon, On Amend- 
ing the Laws; Works, vol. ii. p. 543 (R.)-F. acerbity, ‘acerbitie, 
sharpnesse, sourenesse;’ Cot. — Lat. acerbitatem, o.cc. of bit- 

terness.- Lat. acerbus, bitter. — Lat. acer, sharp, acrid. See Acxid. 
ACHE, a severe pain. (E.) a. The spelling ache is a falsified one, 
due to the attempt to connect it more closely with the Gk. dxos, which 
is only remotely related to it. In old authors it is spelt ake. *Ake, 
or ache, or akynge, dolor ; * Prompt. Parv. p. That the word is truly 
English is best seen from the fact that the M. E. aken, to ache, was a 
strong verb, forming its past tense as 00k, ok, pi. ooke, oke, oken. * She 
saide her hede oke ’ [better spelt 00k, pron. ©oil] ; The Knight of La 
Tour, ed. Wright, p. 8. ‘ Thauh alle my fyngres oken ; ’ P. Plow- 
man, C. XX. 159. — A. S. ace, an ake, a pain; ‘ eal kset sdr and sc ace 
onwseg dla^ded waes * all the sore and the ake were taken away; Beda, 
5. 3. 4 (Bosworth). ^ The connection with the Gk. dxo», obvious 
as it looks, is not after all very certain ; for the Gk. x is an E. g, and 
the right corresponding word to &x^t is the Goth, agis, A. S. ege, mod. 
E. awe, as pointed out both in Fick and Curtius. For the root of 
dxot and awe, s ee Anguish, Awe. 

ACHIEVE, to accomplish. (F.,-L.) M. E. acheuen^acheven. 
Chaucer has ‘ aeheued and performed ; ’ tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 
1 . 404. -O. F. achever^ achiever, to accotnplidi. - Formed from the 
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phrase venir a chef or venir a ehitf, to come to the end or arrive at Ancrcn Riwle, p. ai8.«O.F. acoifiter, acohuier, to acquaint with, to 
one’s object. -■ Lat. ad caput uenire^ to come to an end (Brachet). Lat. advise. I^ow. Lat. adcognitare^ to make known ; see Bracket. ■■ 
caput is cognate with E. head. See Chie^ and £Lead. Der. achieve^ Lat. ad, to ; and cogm/are* (not used), fonned from cogui/us, known, 
ment, which is the pp. of cogmacere, to know. — Lat. co- ^cum, with; and 

ACHR 03 CATIC» colourless. (Gk.) Modem and scientific, gnoscere (commonly spelt ttnsccre), to know, cognate with E. know. 
Formed with suffix -ic from Gk. dxpw^ros, colourless. — Gk. d-, pri- See Know. Ber. acquainhatice, ncquaint^ance-ship, 
vative ; and colour. Connected with XP"*. the skin, just as Skt. ACQUIESCE, to rest satisfied. (L.) Used by Ben Jonson, New 

vamas, colour, is connected with the root var, to cover; cf. Inn, Act iv. sc. 3 (R.) — I.at. acquie&ccre, to rest, repose in. — I.at. nc- 

Xpavetv, to graze ; Curtius, i. 142, 251. Fick, i. 819, places Gk.x/xx4> and quiescere, to rest. — Lat. yw/fs, rest. See Quiet. Ber. 

the hide, under the form skravd, from ^ SKRU ; cf. E. shroud, aemdesc-ence^ acquiesc^ent . 

ACID, sour, sharp. (L.) Bacon speaks of ‘a cold and awW^juyee;’ ACQUIBE, to get. obtain. (L.) Used by Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 
Nat. Hist. § 644 (R.) — Lat. aciVf?/s, sour. — ^AK, to pierce; cf. Skt. 37 (R.)— Lat. acquirere, to obtain. — Lat. ac- =:nr/; and quetrere^ to 
np, to pervade ; E. to egg on. See Egg, verb, Der. acid-Uyt acid-ify, seek. See Qaer^. Ber. acquir-abie, acqutre-nietu ; also at quisit-ion, 
acid-^ul-atet acid-u l-at-ed^ acid~ul~ous, acquisit-ivet acqmsit-ive-ness, from cicqulsitus^ pp. of acquirere, 

ACKEG "W IjEDGE, to confess, own the knowledge of. (E.) ACQUIT, to set at rest, set free, &c. (K., — L.) M. E. aewitem 
Common in Shakespeare. M. E. to acknowledge, o. The aqvyten^ io set free, perform a promise. ‘ Uorto ac'iwVf// his fere* — 

prefixed a- is due to the curious fact that there was a M. E. verb a- to release his companion. Ancrcn Riwle. p. 124; ‘whan it aquyted 
knowen with the same sense ; ex. ‘ To mee wold shee neuer aknow That be * — when it shall be repaid ; Rob. of Clone, p. 265. — O. F. aquiter^ 
any man for any raeede Neighed her body,’ Mcrline, 901, in Percy Folio to settle a claim.'— Low Lat. acquietare^ to settle a claim ; see Brachet. 
MS., i. 450. This aknowen is the A, S. onendwant to perceive. Hence —Lat. ac- i^ad; and quietare^ a verb formed from Lat. quietus^ dis- 
the prefixed a- stands for A. S. o«. p. The verb is common, charged, free. See Quit. "Dot. acquitt-al, acquitt-ance. 

as e. g. in Wyclif ; * he knowelechide and denyede not, and he knowle- ACB.E, a field. (E.) M.E. aker, akre. The pi. akres occurs in Rob. of 
chide for I am not Christ;’ St. John, i. 20. It appears early in the Brimne’s tr. of P. Langtoft, ed. Heanie, p. 115. — A. S. d?c<?r, a fichL 
thirteenth century, in Mali Meidcnhad, p. 9 ; Legend of St. Katharine, + O. Fries, ekker. + O. Sax. accar.+ Du. Icel. akr. + Swed, 

1. 1352. Formed directly from the sb. knowleche, now spelt knowledge, dker. -f- Dan. ager, + Goth, akrs, -4- O. H. G. achar, G. acker, -f Lat. 
See Knowledge. Ber.ac^«0Zi>Wg-w2ff«/,a hybrid form, with F. suffix, ager. + Gk. aypos. + Skt. ajra; in all of which languages it means 

ACME, the highest point. (Gk.) Altogether a Greek word, and * a field.’ Whether it meant originally ‘ a pasture,’ or (more pro- 
written in Gk. characters by Ben Jonson, Discoveries, sect, headed bably) *a chase’ or hunting-ground (cf Gk. dypa, the chase), the 
Scriporum Ca/oZogMs. — Gk. dtcfjirj, edge. — -^AK, to picrcC. root is, in any case, the same, viz. V^G, to drive ; Lat. ag^ere, Skt. 

ACOLYTE, a servitor. (F., — Gk.) Cotgrave has ‘ AroZy/c, Ac- q;, to drive; Curtius, i. 209 ; Kick, i. 8. See Act. Her. acre-age. 
colite, he that ministers to the priest while he sacrifices or saies mass.’ ACRID, tart, sour. (L.) Not in early use. Bacon has acrimony. 
—Low Lat. o^roZyMtts, borrowed from Gk. — Gk. <bif<5Aou^o#, a follower. Nat. Hist. sect. 639 (R.) There is no good authority for the form 

— Gk. d-, with (akin to Skt. .fo-, 5aw, with) ; andWXcv^o*, a road, way; acrid^ which has been made (apparently in imitation of acid) l)y 
so that d«<$A.ov0us meant originally ‘ a travelling companion.* TheGk. adding the suffix dd to the stem acr-, which is the stem of Lat. 
KiXevBot is cognate with Lat. coZZ/s, a path. ^ Fick, i. 43, suggests sharj>, and appears clearly in the O. Lat. acrus, sharp; sec Curtius, 
the .^KAR, to run ; which Curtius, i. 179, does not seem to accept, i. 161. This O. Lat. form is cognate with Gk. d/tpos, pointed, Skt. 

ACONITE, monk’s hood; poison. (F., — L., — Gk.) Occurs in oprn, pointed. — -^AK, to pierce. See Curtius, as above ; Fick, i. 5. 
Ben Jonson, Sejan us, Act. iii. sc. 3 (R.) [It may have been borrowed Ber. acrid-ness; acri-mony, acri-tnoni-ous, from Lat. acrimonia^ sharp* 
directly from the Gk. or Latin, or mediately through the French.] — F\ ness. Co-radicate words are acid^ acerbity, and many others. See 
Aconit, Aconitum, a most venemous herb, of two principall kinds, viz. Egg, verb. 

Libbards-bane and Wolf-bane;’ Cot. — Lat. acom'/«m. — Gk. d/cowrov, ACROBAT, a tumbler. (Gk.) Modem. Probably borrowed, in 
a plant like monk’s-hood ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. bk. xxvii. c. 3. ^ Pliny the first instance, from F. acrobate. ^Ck. &Kpo^ 6 .rr)s, lit. one who 

says it is so called because it grew iv dK 6 vcui, on ‘ steep sharp rocks’ walks on tip-toe. — Gk, dupo-v, a point, neut. of dupos, pointed ; and 
(Liddell and Scott). — Gk, dicdvij, a whetstone, hone. — AK, to fiords, verbal adj. of ficUvuv, to walk, which is cognate with E. come. 
pierce; Curtius, i. 161. See Acrid, and Come. Ber. acrobatic. 

ACORN, the fruit of the oak. (E.) Chaucer speaks of *acornes ACROPOLIS, a citadel. (Gk.) Borrowed from Gk. dupditoKis, 
ofokes;’ tr. of Boethius, b. ii. met. 5, p. 50. — A.S, pi. a citadel, lit. the upper city. — Gk. d/epo-s, pointed, highest, upper ; 

eecirnu, which occurs in the A. S. version of Gen, xliii. ii, where the and ir(5Xt», a city. For dupos, sec Acrid. For ttoXis, see Police, 
exact meaning is not clear, though it is applied to some kind of fruit. ACROSS, cross-wise. (Hybrid.) Surrey, in his Complaint of 
+ Icel. akarn, an acom.+ Dan. agern, an acom.+ Du. aker, an acom. Absence, has ‘ armes acrosse^ (R.) Undoul}tcd]y formed from the 
+ G.ecker, the fruit of the oak or beech ; Fick, iii. 8.+ Goth, akrana-, very common prefix a (short for «;/, the later form of A. S. on), and 
fruit, in the comp, akrana-laus, fruitless.- A. S. cecer, a field, an acre, cross; so that across is for on-cross, like abed for on bed. I do not 
Sec Acre. The suffix -cr« has been changed to -or«, from a notion find the full form on-cross, and the word was probably formed by 
that acern meant an oak-corn, an etymology which is, indeed, still analogy. Thus the prefix is English. But the word is a hybrid, 
current. It is remarkable that acorn is related, etymologically, neither See Cross. 

to oak nor to corn, If it be remembered that acre should rather ACROSTIC, a short poem in which the letters beginning the 
be spelt acer or aker (the latter is common in Mid. Eng.), and that lines spell a word. (Gk.) From Gk. oKpoarixiov, an acrostic. — Gk. 
acorn should rather be acem or akern, it will be seen thato^^mis de- dupo-t, pointed, also first ; and arixtov, dimin. of arixos, a row, order, 
rived from overmuch in the same way as sZZvcm from sZZver, or tt/oocZc« line. — ^AK, to pierce; and-^STIGH, to climb, march, whence 
from wood, y. The cognate languages help here. 1 . The Icel. akarn Gk. verb cnix^iv, to march in order. See Acrid and Stirrup, 
is derived from akr, a field, not from eik, an oak. 2 . The Du. aker ACT, a deed. (L.) M. E. act, pi. acies. The pi. actes occurs in 
is related to akker, a field, not to anoak; indeed this has been so Chaucer’s Freres Talc, C. T. 7068 (misprinted 2068 in Richardson), 
plainly felt that the word now used for ‘ acom ’ in Dutch is generally —Lat. actum, an act, thing done, neut. of pp. actus, done. — J.at. agere, 
eikel. 8. So in German, we have eichel, an acom, from eiche, an oak, to do, lit. to drive. + Gk. dyeiv, to drive. + Icel. aka, to drive. + 
but the word is related to acker, e. field, and stands for iicker. Sansk. aj, to drive. — to drive; Fick, i. 7. Ber. act, verb, 
4. The Danish is clearest of all, forming agern, an acom, from ager, whence act-ing; also (from the pp. actus) act-ion, act-ion-ahle, act-ive, 
afield. 6. That the Goth, aitrnno-, fmit, is immediately derived from act-iv-ity, act-or, act-r-ess ; also act-ual (Ltit. actualis), act-ual-ity ; also 
a^rs, a field, has never been overlooked. 8. Thus the original sense of act-uary (Lat. actuarius); also act-u-ate (from Low Lat. actuare, to 
the A. S. neut. pi. cecirnu or awrntt was simply * fmits of the field,* un- perform, put in action). From the same root arc exact, react, and a 
derstanding * field ’ in the sense of wild open country ; cf. Gk. dypdt, lar ge nu mber of other words, such as acre, &c. See Agent, 
a field, the country, and dypiot, wild. f. It will now be seen that ACUMEN, keenness of perception. (L.) It occurs in Sclden’s 
Chaucer’s expression ‘acomes of okes’ is correct, not tautolo^cal. Table-Talk, art. Liturgy. Borrowed from Lat. acumen, sharpness. 

ACOUSTIC, relating to sound. (Gk.) Modem and scientific. — ^AK, to pierce; whence the verb ac-u-ere, to sharpen, ac-u-men, 

— Gk. ditowrTucdt, relating to hearing.- Gk. dnobfiv, to hear. Con- sharpness, ac-u-s, a needle, with added u. Cf. Zend aku, a point; 

nected by Curtius and Liddell with the verb /eo 4 tv, to perceive.— Fick, i. 4. Ber. acunun-ated, i.e. pointed, from the stem acumin-. 
^KOf, to perceive; Curtius, i. 186; Fick, i. 815; a form which ACUTE, sharp. (L.) Shak. L, L. L. iii. 67. "-Lat. acutus, sha^; 
has probably lost an initial 5.— i^SKU, to perceive; whence also E, properly pp. of verb acuere, to sharpen. From the stem nc-*/-, which 
Bhew. See Shew. from y^AK, to pierce. See Acumen. Ber. acute-ly, aeute-ness. 

ACQUAINT, to lender known. (F.,-L.) M. E. aequ^ntent AD-, prefix ; corresponding to Lat. ad, to, cognate with E. at. See 
eudier aeotnten, akointen. * Aequeyntyn, or to msikeknovrleche,HotiJieo;' At. ^ The Lat. ad often changes its last letter by assimila^ 
prompt. Parv. * Wei akointed mid ou’»wcll acquainted with you; tion; becoming ac* before c, a/- before/, ag- before g, al- before/* 
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an- before «, ap- before p. Ex. ac-cord, qf-fici, ag-gregatit al-ludit 
an-nex^ ap-pear, 

ADAGXi, a saying, proverb, (F.,-L.) Used by Hall; Hen. IV, 
an. 9 (R.) — F. adage^ ‘ an adage, proverb, old^said saw, witty saying;* 
Cot.«>l^t. adagium, a proverb. — Lat, orf, to; and -agiuniy a saying. 

— 4^AGH, to say, represented in Latin by the verb a/o, I say (with 
long a) : in Gk, by the verb I say; and in Sanskrit by the root 
dht to say, whence aAo, he said. Fick, i. 481. 

ADAMANT, a diamond. (F., L., — Gk.) A damaunt in Wyclif, 
Ezek. iii. 9 ; pi. adamauntz, Chaucer, C. T. 1992. [It first occurs 
in the phrase * adamantines Stan;* Hali Meulenhad, p. 37. The 
sense in Mid. Eng. is both * diamond* and * magnet.’] — O. F. adamant. 
M»Lat. adamanta^ acc. of adamas^ a very hard stone or metal. — Gk. 

gen. dSdiMVToSt a very hard metal, lit. that which is un- 
conquerable. — Gk. d-, privative; and to conquer, tame, 

cognate with E. tame. See Tame. Der. adamant-ine ; from Lat. 
adamantinuSf Gk. dfia/idvrtvot. 

ADAPT, to fit, make suitable. (L.) In Ben Jonson’s Discoveries; 
sect, headed Lectio, Paraasst/s, &c. — Lat. adaptare, to fit to. — Lat. 
ad, to ; and aptare, to fit. See Apt. Der. adapt-ahle, adapt-at-ion, 
adapt-abil-ity. 

ADD, to put together, sum up. (L.) M. E. adden. Wyclif has 
addide, Luke, xix. 1 1. Chaucer has added, Prol. to C. T. 501. — Lat. 
addere, to add. — Lat. ad, to ; and -dere, to put, place ; see Abscond. 
Der. add-endum, pi. add-enda, neut. of add-endus, fut. part. pass, of 
Lat. addere; also addit-ion, addit-ion-al, from pp. additus. 

ADDER, a viper. (E.) M. E. addere, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 352 ; 
and again, in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 381 , we find ‘ in persone of a« addere* 
where other MSS. have a naddere and a neddere. The word addere is 
identical with naddere, and the two forms are used interchangeably 
in Middle English. [There are several similar instances of the loss of 
initial n in English, as in the case of auger, umpire, orange, &c.] — A.S. 
ncedre, an adder, snake ; Grein, ii. 275. 4" Uu. adder, a viper. + Icel. 
nahr, nahra. + Goth, nadrs. + O. II. G. natra, G. natter. ^ The 
root is not clear; possibly from -^NA, to sew, spin, cf. Lat. nere, to 
spin, so that the original sense may have been * thread,’ * cord.* Cf. 
Old Irish, sndthe, a thread. Sec Curtius, i. 393. Wholly unconnected 
with A. S. (iitor, dlor, poison. 

ADDICT, to give oneself up to. (L.) Addicted occurs in Grafton’s 
Chronicles, Hen. VII, an. 4 (R.) — Lat. addicere, to adjudge, assign; 
pp. addictus. — Lat. ad, to ; and dicere, to say, proclaim. Sec Diction. 
Der. addict^ed-ness, 

ADDLED, diseased, morbid. (E.) Shak. has * an addle egg ; * 
Troilus, i. a. 145. Here qddle is a corruption of (uldled, which is also 
in u.se, and occurs in Cowper, Pairing-time Anticipated. Addled 
means * affected with disease,’ the word addle being properly a sub- 
stantive. ^ The form adle, sb. a disease, occurs in the Ormulum,48oi, 

— A.S. ddl, disease; Grein. i..i6. ^ The original signification of 

ddl was ‘ inflammation,’ and the word was formed by suffix -/ (for -el, 
-al) from A.S. dd, a funeral pile, a burning; cf. M. 11 . G. eiten, to 
heat, glow, O. H. G. eit, a funeral pile, a fire ; Lat. astus, a glowing 
heat, cestas, summer ; Gk. atSeiv, to burn, al 0 o$, a burning ; Skt. edhas, 
edha, wood for fuel, from indh, to kindle; Curtius, i. 310. — ^IDH, 
to kindle ; Fick, i. 28. 

ADDRESS, to direct oneself to. (F., — L.) M. E. adressen. ‘And 
thcrupon him hath adressed;* Gower, C. A. ii. 295. — F. adresser, to 
address. — F. a- — Lat. ad ; and dresser, to direct, dress. See Dress. 
Der. address, sb. 

ADDUCE, to bring forward, cite. (L.) Bp. Taylor has adduction 
and adductive ; Of the I^al Presence, § 1 1. — Lat. adducere, to lead to, 
pp. adductus. — Lat. ad, to ; and ducere, to lead. See Duke. Der. 
addiic-ible ; also adduct-ion, adduct-ive. 

ADEPT, a proficient. (L.) ♦ A or A the obtaining 

sons of art, who are said to have found out the grand elixir, com- 
monly called the philosopher’s stone;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715.— 
Lat. adeptus, one who has attained proficiency ; properly pp. of adip- 
isci, to attain, reach to. — Lat. ad, to ; and apisci, to reach. The form 
ap-isci is fromy'AP, to attain, which appears also in the Gk. dvreir, 
to tie, bind, seize, and in the Skt. dp, to attain, obtain. ^ From 
the same root is apt, which see; also option. See Fick, i. 489, 
Curtius, ii. 119^ 

ADEQUATE, equal to, sufficient. (L.) It occurs in Hale’s 
Contemplation of Wisdom, and in Johnson’s Rambler, No. 17. — Lat. 
adaequatus, made equal to, pp. of adaequare, to make equal to. — Lat. 
ad, to ; and aequare, to make equal. — Lat. aequus, equal. See Equal. 
Der. ademiate-ly, adequacy, 

ADHERE, to stick fast to. (L.) Shak. has adhere ; and Sir T. 
More has adherents. Works, p. 222,^ljeit, adhaerere, to stick to.— 
l.at. ad, to; and haerere, to stick; pp. ^^GHAIS, to stick; 

which occurs also in Lithuanian ; Fick, i. 576. Der. adher-ence, ad- 
her-ent ; also adhes-ive, adhesdon, from pp. adhaesus. 


ADMIRE. 

* ADIEU, farewell. (F., — L.) Written a dieu, Gower, C. A. i. 251. 

— F. h die u, (I co mmit you) to God. — Lat. ad deum. 
ADJACISNT, near to. (L.) It occurs in Lydgate’s Siege of 

Thebes, pt. i (R.) ; see Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 360 back, col. 1. 
—Lat. adiacentem, acc. of adiaoens, pres. pt. of adiacere, to lie near.— 
Lat. ad, to, near ; and iacere, to lie. Jacere is formed from iacire, to 
throw. See Jet. Der. adjacenc-y. 

ADJECT, to add to. (L.) Unusual. Fuller has adjecting; 
General Worthies, c. 24. [The derivative adjective is common as a 
grammatical term.] — Lat. adiicere, to lay or put near, pp. adiectus, — 
Lat. ad, near; and iacere, to throw, put. See Jet. Der. adject-ion, 
adject-ive. 

AD J OIN, to lie next to. (F., — L.) Occurs in Sir T. More’s Works, 
p. 40 b (R.) — O. F. adjoindre, to adjoin. — Lat. adiungere, to join to ; 
pp. adiunctus. — Lat. ad, to ; and iungere, to join. See Join. Der. 
adjunct, adjunct-ive ; both from pp. adiunctus, 

ADJOURN, to postpone till another day. (F.,— L.) M.E. 
aiornen (ajornen), to fix a day, Rob. of Brunne’s tr. of P. Langtoft, 
p. 309. — 0. F. ajorner, ajurner, properly to draw near to day, to dawn. 

— O. F. a- = Lat. ad ; and jornee, a morning ; cf. O. F. jor, jur, jour, 
a day, originally Jorneltal. gior«o. — Lat. diurnus, daily. — Lat. dies, 
a day. Sec jour in Brachet, and see Journey, Journal. Der. 
adjourn-ment. 

ADJUDGE, to decide with respect to, assign. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
adiugen (=^adjugen), or better aiugen {>^ajugen) ; Fabyan, an. 1212 ; 
Grafton, Hen. II, an. 9 (R.) Chaucer has aiuged, tr. of Boethius, 
bk. i. pr.4, 1 . 325. — O. F. ajuger, to decide. — O.F. a- =Lat. ad; and 
jtiger, to judge. See Judge. % Since the F,juger is from the 
Lat. iudicare, this word has its doublet in adjudicate, 
ADJUDICATE, to adjudge. (L.) See above. Der. adjudicat- 
ion, which occurs in Blackstone’s Commentaries, b. ii. c. 21. 
ADJUNCT. See Adjoin. 

ADJURE, to charge on oath. (L.) It occurs in the Bible of 
1539, I Sam. c. 14. Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira, has ‘that horrible 
swering of adiuration and coniuration.’ — Lat. adiurare, to swear to. 
—Lat. ad, to; and iurare, to swear. See Abjure. Der. adjur- 
at-ion. 

ADJUST, to settle, make right. (F., — L.) In Addison’s trans- 

lation of Ovid’s story of Aglauros. M.E. aiusten (==^ajusten) in the 
old editions of Chaucer’s Boethius, but omitted in Dr. Morris’s edi- 
tion, p. 37, 1 . 6 ; see Richardson. — O. F. ajoster, ajuster, njouster 
(mod. F. ajouter), to arrange, lit. to put side by side. — Low Lat. 
adiuxtare, to put side by side, arrange. — Lat. ad, to, by ; and iuxta, 
near, lit. adjoining or joining to. - -/VUG, to join ; whence also Lat. 
iugum, cognate with F.yoke, and iu-n-gere, to join. See Join. Der. 
adjust-ment, adjust-able, ^ Not to be derived from I.at. iustus, 
ADJUTANT, lit. assistant. (L.) Richardson cites a passage 
from Shaw’s translation of Bacon, Of Julius Csesar. Adjutors occurs 
in Drayton’s Barons’ Wars, and adjuting in Ben Jonson, King’s Enter- 
tainment at Welbeck. — Lat. adiutantem, acc. of adiutans, assisting, 
pres. pt. of advutare, to assist ; a secondary form of adiuuare, to assist. 
—Lat. ad, to ; and iuuare, to assist, pp. — -^YU, to guard ; cf. 
Skt.yK, to keep back; Fick, ii. 202. Dor. adjutanc-y; and (from 
the vb. adiutare) adjut-or, adjute. From the same root is aid, q. v. 
ADMINISTER, to minister to. (L.) Administer occurs in The 
Testament of Love, bk. i, and administration in the same, bk. ii (R.) 

— Lat. administrare, to minister to. — Lat. ad, to ; and nunistrare, to 
minister. See Minister. Der. administrat-ion, administrative, ad- 
ndnistrat-or ; all from Lat. administrare, 

ADMIRAIi, the commander of a fleet. (F.,- Arabic.) See 
Trench’s Select Glossary, which shews that the term was often ap- 
plied to the leading vessel in a fleet, called in North’s Plutarch the 
‘ admiral-galley.’ Thus Milton speaks of * the mast Of some great 
ammiral ; ’ P. L. i. 2^4. But this is only an abbreviated expression, 
and the modem use is correct, p. M. F,. admiral, adndr aid, admirail 
(Layamon, iii. 103), or more often amiral, amirail. Rob. of Glouc. 
has amyrayl, p. 409, — O. F. amirail, amiral ; also found as amire, 
without the suffix. There is a Low Lat. form amiraldus, formed by 
suffix -eddus (O. F.^ -aid, F. -aud) from a shorter form amiraus, — 
Arabic amir, a prince, an ‘emir;’ see Palmer’s Pers. Diet. p. 51. 
% Hammer derives admiral from Arabic atnir-al-bdhr, commander of 
the sea, supposing that thp final word bdhr has been dropped. There 
is no reason for this supposition, for which no proof is offered. See 
Max Muller, Lectures, li. 264, note (8th edition). p. The suffix is 
just the same as in rib-aid, Regin-ald, from Low Lat. -aldus, answering 
to Low G. -uuald ; see Brachet’s Diet, of French Etym. sect. 195 ; 
Kitchin’s translation. In King Horn, 1 . 89, adtnirald rhymes with 
btdd, bold ; and in numerous passages in Middle English; amiral ox 
amirail means no more than ‘ prince,* or ‘ chief.’ Der. admiral-ty, 
dADMIRE, to wonder at. (F., — L.) Shak. has * admir'd disorder ; * 
Macb. iii. 4. jio. — F. admirer, ‘to wonder, admire, marvel at;* 
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Cot—Lat.flrf/wfVari, to wonder at.«*Lat. arf, at ; and m/rar/, to won- 
der. Mirari is for an older sniirari^ to wonder at, smile at ; cognate 
with Gk. to smile, Skt. smi, to smile, smerot smiling, and £. 

smiric and smile ; Curtins, i. 409. Sec Smile. Oer. admr-able, ad» 
mir-eU^ion, admir-er^ admir-ing^y, 

ADMIT, to permit to enter. (L.) Fabyan has admyUed, admys- 
sion\ Hen. HI, an. I26i.«-Lat. ^rntterst lit. to send to.— Lat. ad, 
to; and mittere, to send, pp. missus. See Missile. Der. admilt-^ 
once, admtt-able ; also admission, admiss-ihle, admiss-ihlUity, from pp. 
admissus. 

ADMON'ISH, to warn. (F., — Lat.) M. E. amonesten^ so that orf- 
monish is a corruption of the older form amonest. *I amoneste, or 
wame ; * Wyclif, i Cor. iv. 14. ‘ This figure amonesteth thee ; * Chau- 
cer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. met. 5. ‘He amonesteth [advises] pees;* 
Chaucer, Tale of Melibcus. The sb. amonestement is in an C)ld. Eng. 
Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. a8. — O. F. amonester (y . admonester), to 
advise. — Low. Lat. admonitare^ afterwards corrupted to admonistare, a 
frequentative of admonere, to advise, foimed from the pp. admonitus 
(Bracket). — Lat. ad, to ; and monere, to advise. Sde Moni- 
tion. Der. adimnit~ion, admonit-ive, admonit-ory, all from the pp. 
admonitus, 

A -DO, to-do, trouble. (E.) M. E. at do, to do. * We have othere 
thinges at do Towneley Mysteries, p. 181; and again, ‘With that 
prynce . . . Must we have at do;' id. p. 237. In course of time the 
phrase at do was shortened to ado, in one word, and regarded as a 
substantive. *Ado, or grete busyncsse, sollicitudo Prompt. Parv. p. 
7. ^ The prep, at is found thus prefixed to other infinitives, as at ga, 
to go; Seuyn Sages, 3017 ; ‘That cs at say,' that is to say; Halli- 
well’s Diet. s. V. at. See Miitzner, Engl. Gram. ii. 2. 58. p. This 
idiom was properly peculiar to Northern English, and is of Scandina- 
vian origin, as is evident from the fact that the sign of the infinitive 
is at in Icelandic, Swedish, &c. 

ADOIjESC!EI9’T, growing up. (L.) Rich, quotes adolescence 
from Howell, bk. iii. letter 9 ; and adolescency occurs in Sir T. Elyot’s 
Governour, b. ii. c. 4. — Lat. adolescentem, acc. of adolescens, pres. pt. 
of adolescere, to grow up. — Lat. ad, to, up ; and olescere, to grow, the 
‘ inceptive* form of the shorter olere, to grow ; which again is formed 
from alere, to nourish. — -^AL, to nourish ; whence also Icel. ala, to 
produce, nourish, and Goth, alan, to nourish, cherish. The -^AL is 
probably a development of ^ AR, to arise, to grow, seen in Lat. 
oriri ; see Abortion. Der. adolescence ; and see adult. 

ADOPT, to choose or take to oneself. (L.) Adopt occurs in Hall, 
Hen. VII, an. 7. The sb. adopcioun is in Wyclif, Romans, c. 8 ; and 
in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. loi, 104, 146. — Lat. adoptare, to adopt, 
choose. — Lat. ad, to; and optare, to wish. — -^AP, to wish. See 
Option. Der. adopt-ive, adopt-ion. 

ADORE, to worship. (L.) See Levins, Manip. Vocabulorum, p. 
174; adored is in Surrey’s Virgil, tr. of iEii. ii. 700. [The M. E. 
adouren in The Legends of the Holy Rood, p, 163, was probably 
taken from the O. Y.adourer, generally cut down to ao«rer.]— Lat. 
adorare, lit. to pray to. — Lat. ad, to; and orare, to pray.— Lat. os, 
oris, the mouth ; cf. Skt. dsya, the mouth, asus, vital breath ; shewing 
that the probable signification of V AS, to be, was originally ‘ to 
breathe;* Curtius, i. 469. See Oral. Der. ador-at~ion, ador-er, 
ador-able, ador-able-ness, adordtig-ly, 

ADOICN, to deck. (L.) Chaucer has adorifc^A, Troilus, iii. i.— 
Lat. adornare, to deck. — Lat. ad, to, on; and ornare, to deck. Cur- 
tius has no hesitation in stating that here the initial o stands for 
va (or weP), so that Lat. omare is to be connected with Skt. vama, co- 
lour, which is from ^ WAR (Skt. vti), to cover over. See Orna- 
ment. Pe r, adorn^ing, adorn-ment. 

ADO Wi^, downwards. (E.) M. E. adune, Havelok, 2735 ; very 
common. — A. S. of-dune, lit. off the down or hill. — A. S. of, off, from; 
and dun, a down, hill. See Down ; and see A-, prefix. 

ADRIPT, floating at random. (E.) In Milton, P. L. xi. 832. For 
on drift ; as afloat for on float, ashore for on shore. See Afloat, and 
Drift. 

ADROIT, dexterous. (F.,— L.) Uspd by Evelyn, The State of 
France (R.) — F. adroit, * handsome, nimble, wheem, ready or quick 
about ; * Cotgrave. F. a droit, lit. rightfully, rightly ; from a, to, to- 
wards ; and droit, right. The F. droit is from Lat. directum, right, 
justice (in late Latin), neut. of directus, direct. See Direct. Der. 
adroit^Jy, adroit-ness, 

ADUXiATION, flattery. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Henry V, iv. i. 
271. — F. (u/u/o/ton,/ adulation, flattery, fawning,* &c. ; Cotgrave.— 
JjaX, adulationem, VLQC. of adulatio, flattery. — Lat. adulari, to flatter, 
&wn, pp. adulatus, l|[ The supposed original meaning of adulari is to 
wag tne tail as a dog does, hence to fawn, which Curtius connects 
with the-^WAL, to wag, roll (cf.Skt. ved, to wag, move to and fro, 
Lat. uoluere, to roll). And the V WAL points back to an older y 
^VAR, to surround, twist about ; Curtius, 1. 447, Fick, i. 31 a, p. Ficfcj 
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however, takes a different view of the matter, and identifies the -u/- 
in adulari with Gk. ou/xi, a tail ; i. 770. Dor. adulat-or~y. 

ADULT, one grown up. (L. ; or F., — L.) Spelt adults in Sir T. 
Elyot, The Governour, b. ii. c. i. [Perhaps through the French, as 
Cotgrave has *Adulte, grown to full age.’] — Lat. adultus, grown up, 
pp. of adolescere, to grow up. Sec Aaolesoent. 
ADULTERATE, to corrupt, (L.) Sir T. More, .Works, p. 636 h, 
has adulterate as a past participle ; but Bp. Taylor writes adulterated. 
On the Real Presence, sect. 10. -Lat. adulterare, to commit adultery, 
to corrupt, falsify. — Lat. adulter, an adulterer, a debaser of money. 
[Of the last word I can find no satisfactory etymology.] Der. adulter^ 
at4on\ also (from Lat. adulteriuni) the words adulter-y, adulter-er, 
adulter-ess ; and (from Lat. adulter) aduUer-ous, adulterine, 
ADUMBRATE, to shadow forth. (L.) Adumbrations occurs in 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, book iii. c. 2 5. -Lat. adumbrare, to cast 
shadow over. — Lat. ad, to, towards, over ; "and umhrare, to cast a sha- 
dow. — I-at. utnbra, a shadow. [Root unknown.] Der. adumbrant 
(from pres. pt. aSumbrans), adumbrat-ion. 

AD vAIQ^CE, to go forward. (K., — L.) [The modem spelling 
is not good ; the inserted d is due to the odd mistake of supposing 
that, in the old form avance, the prefix is a-, and represents the I^t. 
ad. The truth is, that the prefix is av-, and represents the Ijit. ab. 
The inserted d came in about a.d. 1500, and is found in the Works of 
Sir T. More, who has aduauncement, p. 1369. The older spelling is 
invariably without the d.] M. E. avancen, avauncen. Chaucer has 
^auaunced and forthered,’ tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 4, 1 . 1057. The 
word is common, and occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 77. — O. F. avancer 
(F. avancer), to go before. — O. and mod. F. avant, before. — Low Lat. 
ab ante, also written ahante, before (Brachet). — Lat. ab, from; ante, 
before. See Ante-, and Van. Der. advance-ment \ and see below, 
ADVANTAGE, profit. (F., — L.) Properly a state of forward- 
ness or advance. [The rf is a mere wrong insertion, as in advance (sec 
above), and the M. E. form is avantage or avauntage.'] ^Avaniage, 
profectus, emolumentum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 1 7. Ilampole has avan- 
tage, Pricke of Conscience, 1 . 1012; and it is common. — O.F. and 
mod. F. avantage, formed by suffix -age from prep, avant, before. See 
Adv anc e. Der. advantage-ous, advantage-ous-ness. 

ADVENT, approach. (L.) M. E. aduent, Rob. of Glouc. p. 463 ; 
also in Ancren Riwle, p. 70* — Lat. aduentus, a coming to, approach. 
— Lat. aduenire, to come to, pp. aduentus. — Lat. ad, to ; and uenire, to 
come, cognate with E. come. Sec Come. Der. advent-u-al, advent- 
it-i-ou s, 

ADVENTURE, an accident, enterprise. (F., — L.) [The older 
spelling is aventure, the F. prefix a^ having been afterwards replaced 
by the corresponding Lat. prefix ad-.] Sir T. More, Works, p. 761 e, 
has adventure as a verb. The old form aventure is often cut clown to 
auntre, Rob. of Glouc. has to auenture at p. 70, but the sb, an auntre 
at p. 64. The sb. auenture, i. e. occurrence, is in the Ancren Riwle, 
p. 340. — O. F. and mod. F. aventure, an adventure. — Lat. aduenturus, 
about to happen, of which the fern, aduentura was used as a sb. {res, 
a thing, being understood), and is represented in Italian by the form 
awentura. — Lat. aduenire, to come to, happen ; fut. part. act. aduentn- 
rws.— Lat. ad, to; and uenire, to come, cognate with E. come. See 
Come. Der. adventure, vb., adventur-er, adventur-ous, adventur- 
ous-ness, 

ADVERB, a part of speech. (L.) In Bon Jonson, Eng. Gram- 
mar, ch. xxi. Used to qualify a verb ; and formed from Lat. ad, to, 
and u erbum , a verb, a word. See Verb. Der. adverb-ial, adverh-ial4y. 
ADVERSE, opposed to. (F., — Lat.) M. E. aduerse. Gower has 
‘Whan he fortune fint [finds] adverse*,' C. A. ii. 116. Aduersite, 
i. e. adversity, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 194. Chaucer has 
aduersarie, an adversary, C. T. 13610. — O. F. advers, generally avers 
(mod. F. averse), adverse to. — Lat. aduersus, turned towards, contrary, 
opposed to ; pp, of aduertere, to turn towards. — Lat. ad, to ; and uert- 
ere, tp turn.- y WART, to turn; Fick, i. 315. See Towards. 
Der. advers Tary, a^vers-at-ive, adverse-ness, advers-ity. See below. 
ADVERT, to turn to, regard. (L.) Aduert occurs in The Court 
of Love, 1 . 150, written about a.d. 1500. — Lat. aduertere, to turn to* 
ward s; se e above. Der. advert-ent, advert-ence, adveri-enc-y, 
ADVERTISE, to inform, w’am. (F.,— L.) Fabyan has aduert- 
ysed. Hist. c. 83. For the ending 4se, sec note at the end of the 
article. — O. F. advertir, avertir. Cotgrave has *Advertir, to inform, 
certifie, advertise, warn, admonish.’ — Lat. aduertere, to turn towards, 
advert to. See Advert. [Thus advertise is really a doublet of ad- 
vertf\ Der. advertis-er, advertis-ing ; also advertise-nunt, from O. F. 
advertissement, which see in Cotgrave. ^ In this case the ending 
ise is not the Gk. -iitiv, nor even the F. -iser, but a development 
from the mode of conjugating the verb avertir, which has the pres, 
part, avertiss-ant, and the imperf. avertiss-ais ; see Brachet, Hist. 
French Gram., trans. by Kitchin, p. 131. fi. Hence also the F. 
sb. averlisse-menf, formerly advertisse-ment, whence E, advertise-ment. 
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ADVICE, counsel. (F.,—L.) Sir T. More, Works, p. ii a, has 
aduisedly. Fabyan has aduyee. Hen. Ill, an. 46. Cotgravc has *Advis, 
advise, opinion, counsell, sentence, judgment,* &c. p. But in M. 
E. and O. F. there is generally no d. Rob, of Glouc. has tti/ys, p. 
144.-9. F. avis, an opinion ; really a compounded word, standing for 
a vis, lit. according to my opinion, or ‘ as it seems * to me ; which 
would correspond to a Lat. form ad uisum. — Lat. ad, according to ; 
and uisum, that which has seemed best, pp. neuter of uidere, to see. — 
^ WID, to know. See Wit. Der. advise (O. F. adviser) ; advis-ahle, 
advis-ahle-ness, advis^ed, advis^ed-ness, advis~er. Sec below. 

ADVISE, to counsel. (F., — L.) The form advise is from O. F. 
adviser, a form given by Cotgrave, and explained to mean ‘ to advise, 
mark, heed, consider of,* &c. But in Middle English, as in O. F., 
the usual form is without the d ; though advised occurs in Gower, 
C. A. i. 5. The i)t. t, avisede occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 558, and the 
sb. auys (i. e. advice) in the same, p. 144. — O. F. aviser, to have an 
opinion. — O. F. avis, opinion ; see above. 

ADVOCATE, one called on to plead. (Lat.) ‘ Be myn adudcai 
in that hey^ place ;* Chaucer, Sec. Nun’s Ta., Group G, 68. — Lat. 
adttocaius, a common forensic term for a pleader, advocate, one 
* called to * the bar. Lat. ad, to ; uocaius, called, pp. of uocare, to 
call. See Voice. Der. advocate, verb ; advocateship ; advocac~y (F. 
advocat-ie, which see in Cotgravc) ; also advowee, advowson, for which 
sec below. 

ADVOWSON, the right of presentation to a benefice. (F.,— L.) 
Occurs in the Statute of Westminster, an. 13 Edw. I, c. 5 ; see 
Blount’s Law Dictionary. Merely borrowed from O. F. advouson, 
also spelt adwouson ; see Adwouson d^eglise in Roquefort. The sense 
is patronage, and the corresponding term in Law Lat. is aduocatio 
(see Blount), because the patron was called aduocatus, or in O. F. 
avou6, now spelt avowee or advowee in English. Hence advowson is 
derived from Lat. aduocationem, acc. of aduocatio, and advowee is de- 
rived from Lat. aduocatus. See Advocate. 

ADZE, a cooper’s axe. (E.) M. E. adse ; the pi. adses occurs in 
Palladius on Hushandrie, ed. Lodge, bk. i. 1 . 1161 ; adese, Wyclif, 
Isaiah, xliv. 13. — A. S. adesa, adese, an axe or hatchet; A^lfric’s 
Glossary, 25 ; lleda, Hist. Eccl. iv. 3 ; Grein, p. i. ^ I suspect 
that A. S. adesa or adese is nothing but a corruption of an older acesa 
(with hard c) or aewesa, and is to be identified with Goth, akwisi, an 
axe, cognate with Lat. ascia (put for acsia) and Gk. di'ivfj ; in which 
case adze is merely a doublet of axe. Sec Axe. 

AERIAL, airy, high, lofty. (L.) Milton has aerial, also written 
a'creal, 1 *. L. iii. 445, v. 548, vii. 442 ; also a’ery, P. L. i. 430, 775. 
Formed, apparently in imitation of ethereal (P. L. i. 25, 70, &:c.), 
from J^at. aerius, dwelling in the air. — Lat. a'er, the air. See Air. 
Der. From the same Lat. sb. wc have ai'r-ate, a'er-i/y, ^ The cog- 
nate Gk. word is dijp, whence the Gk. prefix depo~, relative to air, 
appearing in English as aero~. Hence aero-lite, an air-stone, faom 
Gk. \i0os, a stone ; aero~naut, a sailer or sailor in the air, from Gk. 
va&rrjs (Lat. na?/ta) a sailor, which from Gk. vavs {l^t, nauis) a ship; 
aero^static, for which see Static ; &c. 

AERIT, lit. an eagle’s nest ; also, a brood of eagles or hawks. (F., 
— Scand.) ‘And like an eagle o’er his aery towers ; * K. John, v. 2. 
149. ‘There is an aery of young children;* Hamlet, ii. 2. 354.— 
F\ aire; Cotgrave has *Aire, m. an airie or nest of hawkes.* — Low 
Lat. area, a nest of a bird of prey ; of which we find an example in 
Ducange. *Aucs rapaces . . . cxspcctant se inuieem ali<[uando prope 
nidum suum consuetum, qui a ouibusdam area dicitur ; ’ Freilericus 
II, de Venatu. p. The won! aire is marked as masculine in Cot- 
grave, whereas F. aire, Lat. area, in the ordinary sense of ‘ floor,’ is 
feminine. It is sufficiently clear that the l.ow I-at. area is quite a 
distinct word from the classical L.at, area, and is a mere corruption 
of a term of the chase. Now these terms of the chase are mostly 
Teutonic ; hence Brachet derives this F. aire from the M. H. G. ar 
or are (O. H. G. aro, mod. G. aar, an eagle), and here he is very near 
the mark. y. We come still closer by remembering that the Nor- 
mans were, after all, Danes, and that their terms are sometimes 
Scandinavian rather than High German. 1 should rather suppose, 
then, that the true source is the Iccl. ari, an eagle ; and even venture 
to think that the Low Lat. area is a corruption of the Icel. ara^hreidr, 
which is the exact equivalent of aery, as it means an eagle’s nest. 
Cleasby and Vigfusson give us ‘ ara-hreidr, an eyrie, an eagle’s nest.* 
The word hreidr is our ‘wreath,* but is used in Icelandic in the 
special sense of ‘ bird’s nest.* 8. Cognate with Icel. ari, an eagle, 
are O. H. G. aro, Goth, ara, Swed. Sm, A. S. earn, all in the same 
sense, Gk. 6pvts, a bird ; probably from -^AR, to raise oneself; cf. 
Gk. 6pwvai, Lat. oriri, ^ When fairly imported into English, the 
word was ingeniously connected with M. E. ey, an egg, as if the word 
memt an egg-ery ; hence it came to be spelt eyrie or eyry, and to be 
misinteipretcd accordingly. 

^iSTaETIC, tasteful, relating to perception. (Gk.) Modem. 


AFFILIATION. 

Borrowed from Gk. ataB^rtKds, perceptive. — Gk. alaOavopai, alaOupai', 
I perceive ; a form which, as Curtms shews (vol. i. p. 483), is ex- 
anded from the older dtu, I hear, cognate with Lat. au-d^ire, to 
ear, and Skt. av, to notice, favour. — -^A W, to take pleasure in, be 
pleased with ; Fick, i. 501. Der. esthetics, cesthetic-al. 

AFAR, at a distance. (E.) For on far or of far. Either expres- 
sion would become o far, and then afar ; and both arc found ; but, 
by analogy, the former is more likely to have been the true original ; 
cf. abed, asleep, &c. Stratmann gives of feor, O. E. Homilies, i. 247 ; 
a fer, Gower, C. A. i. 314 ; onferrum, Gawain, 1575 ; oferrum, Minot, 
29. Sec Far. 

AFFABLE, easy to be addressed. (F., — L.) Milton has affable, 
P. L. vii. 41 ; viii. 648. — F. affable, ‘ affable, gentle, curteous, gracious 
in words, of a friendly conversation, easily spoken to, willingly giving 
ear to others ; ’ Cot. — Lat. affabilis, easy to be spoken to. — Lat. af- 
t^ad) and fari, to speak.- 4? BH A or BHAN, to resound, to speak ; 
Fick, i. 156. See Fable. Der. affabl-y, affability (F. affabilite = Lat. 
affabilitatem, acc. of affabilitas). 

AFFAIR, business. (?'., — L.) M. E. affere, afere, effer; the pi. 
afferes is in P. Plowman, C. vii. 152. Commonest in Nortnern English ; 
spelt effer in Barbour’s Bruce, i. 161. — O. F. afaire, afeire (and pro- 
perly so written with one /), business; merely the phrase afaire, to 
do, used as a substantive, like ado in English for at do ; see Ado. 

0. F. faire Lat. facer e ; see below. 

AFFECT, to act upon. (L.) In Shak. it means to love, to like ; 
Gent, of Ver. iii. i. 82; Antony, i. 3. 71, &c. The sb. affection 
(formerly affeccioun) is in much earlier use, and common in Chaucer. 
— Lat. affectare, to apply oneself to ; frequentative form of afficere, to 
aim at, treat.- Lat. a/- and facere, to do, act. See Fact. 

Der. affectsd, affectsd-ness, affecting, affect-ation, affection, affection- 
ate, affection-ateiy. Of these, affectation occurs in Ben Jonson, 
Discoveries, sect, headed Periodi, ike. 

AFFEER, to confirm. (F., — L.) Very rare; but it occurs in 
Macbeth, iv. 3. 34; ‘the title is affeer'^d' Blount, in his Law 
Dictionary, explains Affeerers as ‘those that are appointed in court- 
leets upon oath, to settle and moderate the fines of such as have com- 
mitted faults arbitrarily juinishable.’ p. Blount first suggests an 
impossible derivation from F. ajjier, but afterwards adds the right 
one, saying, ‘1 find in the Customary of Normandy, cap. 20, this 
word affeurer, which the Latin interpreter expresseth by taxare, that 
is, to set Ihe price of a thing, which etymology seems to me the 
best.*— O. F. afeurer, to fix the price of things officially (Burguy).— 
Low Lat. afforare, to fix the price of a thing ; Ducange. (Migne 
adds that the O. F. form is afforer, affeurer.) — Lat. aj- = ad ; and 
forum, or forus, both of which are usetl synonymously in Low Latin 
in the sense of ‘ price ; ’ the O. F. form of the sb. being fuer or feur, 
which see in Burguy and Roquefort. The classical Latin is forum, 
meaning * a market-place,* also ‘ an assize ;* and is also (rarely) written 
forus, ^ If forum be connected, as I suppose, with foris and 
forasi, out of doors (see Fick, i. 640), it is from the same root as E. 
door. See Door. gjgr The change from Lat. o to E. ee is clearly 
seen in Lat. bovem, O. buej (mod. F. hceuf), E. beef. The Lat. 
equivalent of ^eerer is afforator, also written (by mistake) afferator. 
AFFIANCE, trust, marriage-contract. (F., — L.) [The verb affy 
is perhaps obsolete. It means (1) to trust, confide, Titus Andron. 

1. 47 ; and (a) to betroth ; Tam. of Shrew, iv. 4. 49.] Both afiye and 
^affiance occur in Rob. of Brunne’s tr. of P. Langtoft, pp. 87, 155. 
1. The verb is from O. F. affier, to trust in, also spelt after', which is 
from a- (Lat. ad), and fier, formed from Low ho.{.fidare, a late form 
from "Ltit.fidere, to trust. 2 . The sb. is from O. F. afiance, which is 
compounded of a- (Lat. ad) and fiance, formed from Low Ijtit.fidantia, 
a pledge, security ; which is from the same Low Lat. fidare, pres. pt. 
fidans, of which the stem is fidant-. Thus both are reduced to Lat. 
fidere, to trust. + Gk. ireiOeiv, to persuade, whence vriiroi0a, 1 trust. — 
^ BHIDH, perhaps meaning to pledge or oblige ; a weakened form 
of^I^IIANDH, to bind. Sec Bind. So Curtius,i. 325. p. Fick 
also gives ^ BHIDH, but assigns to it the idea of ‘ await, expect, 
trust,* and seems to connect it with E. bide. See Bide. Der. 
affiance, verb ; affianc-ed. 

AFFIDAVIT, an oath. (L.) Properly the Low Lat. ajffidauit^s 
he made oath, 3 p. s. perf. of affdare, to make oath, pledge. — Lat. 
af-^ad; and Low LaX. fidare, to pledge, a late form from fidere, to 
tru st. See above. 

AFFUjIATION, assignment of a child to its father. (F.,-L.) 
The verb affiliate seems to be later than the sb., and the sb. does not 
appear to be in early use, though the corresponding terms in French 
and Latin may long have been in use in the law courts. — F. affiliation, 
explained by Cotgrave as ‘adoption, or an adopting.* — Law Lat. 
aMiationem, acc. of affliatio, ‘ an assigning a son to,’ given by Ducange, 
though he docs not give the verb affUiare.^ljsX. af- ssad, to; and 
filius, a son. See Filial. 
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AFFINITY, neaniess of kin, connection. (F., — L.) Fabyan has | 
affynite, c. 133. — F. ‘affinity, kindred, allyance, nearness;’ 1 

Cot.^Lat acc. of affinitast nearness. -• Lat. qjfinis, near, 

bordering upon.«*Lat. af- near; and fitds^ a boundary. See 

Final. 

AFFXBM, to assert strongly. (F., — L.) M. £. affermen ; Chaucer 
has ajfermed\ C. T. 2351. It occurs earlier, in Rob. of Brunne's 
tr. of P. Langtoft, p. 316. — O.F. afermer^ to fix, secure. « 0 . F. n- 
»Lat. ad; and firmare^ to make firm: from Jinnust firm. See 
Firm. ^ The word has been assimilated to the Lat. spelling, but 
was not taken immediately from the Latin. Der. affirm-abUt affirm’- 
affirm’-at-ive, affinn-at’ 4 ve~ly, 

AFFIX, to fasten, join on to. (F.,-iL.) [Not from Lat. directly, 
but from the French, the spelling being afterwards accommodated to 
the Latin.] M. E. affichen. Gower has ‘ Ther wol thei al her love 
affichet riming with riche ; C. A. ii. 21 1. Wyclifhas afficchede (printed 
affitchede)^ 4 Kings, xviii. 1 6. — O. F. aficher^ to fix to. — O. F. a- « Lat. 
€id; sndficher, to fix. — Low 'La.i.Jigicare* (an unauthenticated form) 
developed from L.ai.Jtgere^ to fix. See Fix. Der. affix, sb. 
AFFLICT, to harass. (L.) Sir T. More has affiicteth. Works, p. 
1080 g. [The pp. aflyght occurs in Octovian, 1 . 191 ; and the pt. t. 
aflighte in Gower, C. A. i. 337; these are from O. F. affiit (fern. 
affiite'), pp. of afflire, to afflict. The sb. affliction occurs early, 
in Rob. of Brunne’s tr. of Langtoft. p. 202.] — Lat. affiictus, pp. of 
affligere, to strike to the ground. — Lat. af- *= ad, to, i.e. to the ground ; 
and fligere, to dash, strike, pp. Jlictus. Cf. Gk. to 

crush. — down; Fick, i. 703. ^ This-^^ 

BIILIGII is but a weakened form of^ BHLAGH, to strike, whence 
Lat. flag-ellum, a scourge, and G. hleuen, to strike. Hence both 
Flagellate and Blow (in the sense of stroke, hit) are related 
words. Der. afflict-ion (Lat. acc. afflictionem, from pp. afflictus) ; also 
afflict-ive. 

AFFLXTBNCE, profusion, wealth. (F., — L.) It occurs in Wot- 
ton’s Reliquite, art. A Parallel ; and in his Life of Buckingham in 
the same collection. Also in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — F. affluence, 

* affluence, plenty, store, flowing, fulness, abundance;* Cot.— Lat. 
affluencia, abundance. — Lat. affluere, to flow to, abound. — Lat. af- * ad ; 
and fluere, to flow. See Fluent. Der. affluent (from Lat. affluentem, 
acc, of affluem, pres. pt. of affluere) ; afflux, given by Cotgrave as a 
Fr ench word (from Lat. affluxus, pp. of affluere). 

AFFORD, to supply, produce. (E.) a. This word should have 
but one /. The double / is due to a supposed analogy with words 
that begin with aff- in Latin, where ajf- is put for adf-; but the 
w'ord is not Latin, and the prefix is not ad-. p. Besides this, the 
pronunciation has been changed at the end. Rightly, it should be 
aforth, but the th has changed as in other words ; cl. murther, now 
murder, further, provincially furder, y. M. E. aforthen, to afford, 
suffice, provide. ‘ And here and there, as that my litille wit Aforthe 
may [i. e. may suffice], cek thinke I translate it' ; Occleve, in Halli- 
well’s Dictionary (where the word is misinterpreted). ‘ And there- 
of was Piers proude, and put hem to worke, And yaf hem mete 
as he myghte aforth [i.e. could afford or provide], and mesurable 
huyre’ [hire]; P. Plowman, B. vi. 200. B. In this word, as in 
aware, q. v., the prefix a- is a corruption of the A. S. prefix ge-, 
which in the 12th century was written ye- or i-, and forth easily 
passed into aforth, owing to the atonic nature of the syllable. 
Hence we find the forms yeforthian and iforthien in the 1 2th century. 
Ex. ‘thenne he iseye thet he ne mahte na mare when 

he saw that he could afford no more; Old Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, ist series, p. 31 ; ‘do thine elmesse of thon thet thu maht 
(/br/Atm’ssdo thine alms of that which thou mayest afford, id. p. 
37. — A. S. ge-for'Sian (where the ge- is a mere prefix that is often 
dropped), or foriSian, to further, promote, accomplish, provide, afford. 
•Hwilc man swa haued behaten to faren to Rome, and he ne 
muge hit /ortJww*® whatever man has promised [vowed] to go to 
Rome, and may not accomplish it ; A. S. Chron. ed. Thorpe, an. 675, 
later interpolation ; see footnote on p. 58. * pa waes gfforiSad pin 
fsegere wcorc' — then was accomplished thy fair work (Grcin); ‘haefde 
gefflr^od, )>0et he his frean geWt* — had performed that which he 
promised his lord ; Grein, i. 401.— A. S. ge-, prefix (of slight value) ; 
and foriSian, to promote, forward, produce, cause to come forth.— 
A. S. fo lds, forth, forward. See Forth. 

AFFRAY, to frighten; AFRAID, frightened. (F.,— L.) 
Shak. has the verb, Romeo, iii. 5. 33. It occurs early. ^ Rob. of 
Brunne, in his translation of P, Langtoft, p. 174* has ‘it affraied 
the Sarazins* — it frightened the Saracens; and ‘ther-of had many 
effray * — thereof many had terror, where affray is a sb. — O. F. effreier, 
affraier, esfreer, to frighten, lit. to freeze with terror ; cf. Proven^l 
effreddar, which shews a fuller form.— Low Lat. exfrigidwe, a non- 
occurrent form, though the simple iotmfrigidare occurs. The prefix 
at- (— Lat. aa) may have been added in the French. — Low Lat. 


frigidare, to chill. — Lat. frigidus, cold, frigid. See effrayer in 
Bracket, and see Frigid. t|f The pp. affrayed, soon contracted 
to affrayd or afraid, was in so common use that it became a mere 
acliec tive, with the sense of ‘ fearful,’ ns at present. 

Affright, to frighten. (E.) The double f is modem, and 
a mistake. The prefix is A. S. (i-. A transitive verb in Shak. Mid- 
summer Nt. Dream, v. 142, &c. The old pp. is not affrighted, but 
afright, as in Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 75.- A. S. dfyrhtan, to 
terrify ; Grein, i. 19.-A.S. d-, prefix, =2 G. er-, Goth. us-, and of 
intensive force; and fyrhtan, to terrify, though this simple form 
is not used.-A. S. ^rA/o, fright, terror. Sec Fright. Dor. aff- 
right-ed-ly, 

AFFRONT, to insult, lit. to stand front to front. (F., - L.) The 
double / was originally a single one, the prefix being the F. a. 
M. E. afronten, afrounteti, to insult. ‘That nfrontedc me foule’« 
who foully insulted me ; P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 5. The inf. affrounti 
occurs in the Ayenbitc of Inwyt, p. 229.-O. F. afronter, to confront, 
oppose face to Ihce.-O. F. a, to, against; .and front, the front ; so 
that a front answers to Lat. ad Jrontem ; cf. Low Lat. affrotitare, 
to strike against. — Lat. ad; and frontem, acc. case of /rows, the fore- 
head. See Front. Dor. affront, sb. 

AFIiOAT, for on float. (E.) ‘ Now cr allc on flote* are all 
afloat ; Rob. of Brunne's tr. of P. Langtoft, p. 169. So also onflot, 
afloat, in Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, xiv. 359. 

AFOOT, for on foot. (E.) ‘ The way-ferande frekez on fote and on 

hors * = the wayfaring men, afoot and on horse; Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, B. 79. We still say ‘ to go o» /oo/.’ 
afore, before, in front ; for on fore. (E.) M. E. afore, afortt. 
‘As it is afore seid,’ Book of Quinte Essence, ed. Fumivall, p. 12; 
afom, Rom. Rose, 3951. — A. S. onforan, adv. in front, Grein, ii. 344. 
There is also an A. S. form atforan, prep. Grein, i. 6r, See Fore. 
Der» aforesaid, afore-kand, afore-time. 

AFRAID, adj. ; sec Alftay, 

AFRESH, anew. (E.) Sir T. More, Works, p. 1390c. Either for 
on fresh or of fresh. I*erhaps the latter, by analogy with anew, q. v. 
AFT, AFTER, adj. and adv. behind, (hi.) As a nautical term, 
perhaps it is rather Scandinavian than English. Cf. Icel. aptr 
(pronounced aftr), used like aft in nautical language (Cleasby and 
Vigfusson), InM. E. generally with the sense of ‘again;’ and 
efter. prep, and adv. — A. S. ceft, eft, again, behind, Grein, i. 319; 
aftan, behind (very rare) ; after, prep., after, behind, also as an adv., 
after, afterwards (very common), -f Icel. aptan (pron. aftoft), adv. 
and prep, behind ; aptr, aftr, aptan, backwards ; aftr, back, in com- 
position. 4 * Dan. and Swed. efter, prep, and adv. behind, after, -f Du. 
achter, prep, and adv. behind. -f> Goth, aftrn. adv. again, backwards, 
-f- O. 11 . G. aftar, after, prep, and adv. behind, -f Gk. dnur^pu, adv., 
further off. -fO. Persian apataram, further (Fick, i. 17). ^ In 

English, there has, no doubt, been from the very first a feeling that 
after was formed fiom aft ; but comparative jihilology shews at once 
that this is merely an English view, and due to a mistake. I'hc 
word aft is, in fact, an abbreviation or development from after, whicli 
is the older word of the two, and the only form found in most other 
languages. 2. The word after, as the true original, deserves more 
consideration. It is a comparative form, but is, nevertheless, not to 
be divided as aft-er, but as af-ter. The -ter is the suffix which apjKars 
in Lat. after, u-ter, in the Gk. Va-repos, i-rspos, Skt. ka-tara. See. ; 
and in English is generally written -ther, as in o-ther, whe-ther, efther, 
&c. ‘ By Sanskrit grammarians the origin of it is said to be fouiul 
in the Skt. root tar (cp. Lat. trans, E. through), to cross over, go 
beyond;' Morris, Outlines of English Accidence, p. 106; and sec 
p. 304. The positive form af- corresponds to Skt. apn, Gk. dv 6 . 


Thus after stands for of-ter, 
Der. after-crop, after-most 
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Lat. ah, Goth, af, A. S. of, E. of and of 
i.e. more off, further away. See O 
(q.v. ), aft er-noon, after-piece, after-ward, after-wards (q. v.\ ah-aft (q. v.). 
AFTERMOST* hindmost. (E.) ‘ The suffix -most in such words 
as utmost is a double superlative ending, and not the word most * ; 
Morris, Outlines of Eng. Accidence, p. 110. M.E. eftemeste. Early 
Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 23. — A. S. aftemest, aftemyst, last, used 
by iElfric (Bosworth). 4- (loth, aftumists, the last ; also aftuma, the 
last, which is a shorter form, shewing that aftum-ists is formed 
regularly by the use of the suffix -ists (E. -est). The division of 
aftuma is into af and -tuma (see explanation of aft), where af is the 
Goth, af, E. of, and -tuma is the same as the Lat. -tumus in O. Lat. 
op-tumus, best, and the Skt. -tama, the regular superl. termination 
answering to the comparative -tara. Thus aftermost is for aftemost, 
i. e. af-tem-ost, double superl. of af—of.ff. See Aft. 
AFTERWARD, AFTERWARDS, subsequently. (E.) M. 
E. afterward, Ormulum, 1479.3 »* efter-ward, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 24. 
The adverbial suffix -« (originally a gen. sing, suffix) was added at a 
later time. Shakespeare has both forms, but I do not find that 
afterwards is much earlier than his time.— A. S. afterweard, adj. 
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behind, Grein, i. 55.** A. S. <sfier^ behind; and Hoeardt aAsweritig to 
E. •ward, towards. See After and Towards. 

AOAIK, a second time; AGAINST, in opposition to (£.) 
M. E. ayein, ayen, aye, again, onyain, generally written with i for y, 
and very common both as an adverb and preposition. Also in the 
forms ayaines, ogaines, ayens, onycenes, generally written with ) for y. 
p. At a later period, an excrescent / (common after s) was added, just 
as in wAf/s/ from the older form whiles, or in the provincial Eng. unmst 
for once ; and in betwin^t, amongs-t. Ayenst occurs in Maundeville^s 
Travels, p. 220; and ayeynest in Chaucers Boethius, p. 12 ; I doubt 
if it is much older than a.d. 1350, y. The final -« in ayaines 
is the adverbial suffix -cs, originally marking a gen. singular. The 
form ayeines occurs in Old Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, p. 7 ; onycenes 
is in the Ormulum, 1 . 249; I doubt if this suffix is much older 
than A.D. 1200, though the word tu^gegnes or togenes is common 
at an early period.— A. S. ongegn, ongedn, against, again, prep, 
and adv. Grein, ii. 344. 4 “ O. Six. angegin, prep, and adv. again, 
against. 4 * Iccl. i gegn, against. + Han. igien, adv. again. + Swed. 
igen, adv. again. 4- O. H. G. ingagene, ingegene, engegene (mod. G. 
entgegen, where the / appears to be merely excrescent;. •[[ Hen^ 
the prefix is plainly the A. S. and mod. E. on, generally used in 
the sense of in. The simple form gedn occurs in Coeamon, ed. 
Thorpe, p. 62, 1 . 2 (ed. Grein, 1009); ‘he him gedn jjingode' — he 
addressed him again, or in return ; cf. Icel. gegn, G. gegen, con» 
trary to. A. S. ongedn seems thus to mean "in opposition to.' 
The remoter history of the word is obscure ; it appears to 
be related cither to the sb. gang, a going, a way, or to the verb 
gdn or gangan, to gang, to go, the root being cither way the 
same. In Beowulf, ed. Thorpe, 3772, we have the ph.ase on gange, 
in the way; from which phrase the alteration toongdn is not violent. 
See Go. ^ The prefix agaitf is very common in Mid. Eng., 
and enters into numerous compounds in which it frequently answers 
to Lat. re- or red - ; ex. ayenhite « again-biting, i. e. re-morse ; ayetthuye 
««buy back, i. e. red-eem. Nearly all these compounds arc obsolete. 
The chief remaining one is M. E. ayein-seien, now shortened to 
gain-say. 

AGAPE, on the gape. (E.) No doubt for o« gape ; cf. * on the 
broad grin.’ See Abed, &c. And see Gape. 

AGATE, a kind of stone. (F.,-«L., — Gk.) Shak. L. L. L. ii. 236. 
Often confused with gagate or gagates, i. e. jet, in Middle English ; see 
Spec, of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat, sect, xviii. a. 30, and gagate in 
Iialliwcll. — O. F. agate, spelt agathe in Cotgrave. — Lat. achates, an 
agate (see Gower, C. A. iii.i 30) ; borrowed from Gk. agate ; 

which, according to Pliny, 37. 10, was so called because first found 
near the river Achates in Sicily. F or the M. E. form gagate, sec Jet. 

AGE, period of time, maturity of life. (F., — L.) ’A gode clerk 
wele in age\' Rob. of Brunne, tr. of P. Langtoft, p. 114. —O.F. 
aage, age ; fuller form, edage (iith century). — Low Lat. cetaticum, a 
form which is not found, but the ending -(Uicum is very common ; 
for the changes, sec age in Brachet. — Lat, cetatem, acc. of atas, age ; 
which is a contraction from an older form ceidtas, formed by 
suffixing -tas to the stem ceui - ; from ceuum, life, period, age. 4- Gk. 
iddiu (for alfwv), a period. 4 " Goth, aiws, a period, time, age. -f* Skt. 
eva, course, conduct; discussed by Curtius, i. 482. Der. ag-ed. 
(See Max Miiller, Lectures, i. 337, ii. 274, 8th ed.) 

AGENT, one who performs or does, a factor. (L.) Shak. Macb. 
iii. !2. 53. — Lat. agentem, acc. of agens, pres. pt. of agere, to do.— 
Lat. agere, to do, drive, conduct ; pp, actus. 4- Gk. dyuv, to conduct. 
4- IceL aka, to drive. 4 - Skt. aj, to drive. — VAG, to drive, conduct. 
See Fick, i. 7. Der. agency, from F. agencer, to arrange, which see 
in Brachet; also (from Lat. pp. actus) act, act-ion, ike. See Act. 
§ Also, from the same root, ag-ile, ag-ility ; see Ag^e. Also, from 
the same root, ag-itate, ag-itation, ag-itator. See Ag^itate. Also, 
from the same root, ag-otiy, ant-ag-onist ; see Agony. Also amb-ig- 
uous, ^ v.; and seve ral o thers. 

AGGLOMEBATE, to mass together. (L.) Modem. Used by 
Thomson, Autumn, 766. — Lat. agglomeratus, pp. of agglomerare, 
to form into a mass, to wind into a ball.— Lat. ad, to, together 
(which becomes ag- before g) ; and glomerare, to wind into a ball. 
— Lat. gloiner-, stem of glomus, a clue of thread (for winding), a 
thick bush, orig. a mass ; closely related to Lat. globus, a globe, a 
ball. See Globe. P er, agglomeration. 

AGGLUTINATE, to glue together. (L.) Agglutinated occurs 
in Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errors, b. n. c. I . § 14. — Lat. agglutinatus, pp. 
of agglutinare, to glue together. -* Lat. ad (becoming ag- before g)\ 

f lutinare, to fasten with glue.— Lat. gluten (stem glutin-), glue, 
ee Glue. Der. agglutinat-ion, agglutinat-ive, 

AGGRANDISE, to make great. (F.,— L.) Yonnghasaggra^- 
iz£. Night Thoughts, Nt. 6, 1 . in.— F. aggrandise-, a stem which 
occurs in the conjugation of aggrandir, whidi Cotgrave explains by 
•to greaten, augment, enlarge,* &c. The older form of the verb 


. AGITATE. 

^must have been agrandir, with one g ; the double g is due to analogy 
with Latin words beginning with agg-.— O. F. a, to (for Lat. ad) ; 
and grandir, to increase.— Lat. grm^re, io increase.— Lat. 
great. See Grand. Der. aggrandise-ment. 

AGGRAVATE, lit. to make heavy, to burden. (L.) Hall haa 
aggrauate as a past participle ; Hen. V. Shak. has the verb, Rich. 
II, i. I. 43. —Lat. aggrauatus, pp. of aggrauare, to add to a load,— 
Lat. ad {ag- before g); grauare, to load, make heavy.— Lat. grauis^ 
heavy. See Grave. Der. aggravat-ion, ^ Nearly a doublet 
of aggrieve, 

AGGREGATE, to collect together. (L.) Agf^egate occurs in 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. 22. The Mid. Eng. has the 
form aggreggen, which is from the F. agrdger (which see in Brachet), 
and occurs in Chaucer’s Melibeus. Richardson oddly gives the 
quotation under ‘ Aggravate,’ with which it has nothing to do. 
—Lat. aggregare, to collect into a flock. — Lat. ad {ag- before g); 
gregare, to collect a flock. — Lat. grex (stem greg-), a flock. See 
Gregarious. Der. aggregate, pp. as adj. or sb. ; aggregatedy, 
aggregat-ion. 

AGGRESS, to attack. (F., — L.) Not in early use. Either from 
F. aggresser, or from the stem of aggressor, which is purely Latin, 
and occurs in Blackstone’s Commentaries, b. iv. c. i. Cotgrave 
gives * Aggresser, to assail, assault, set on.* — Lat. aggressus, pp. of 
aggredior, I assail. — Lat. ad {ag- before g); gradior,! walk, go.- 
Lat. gradus, a step. See Grade. Der. aggress-ion, aggress-ive, 
aggress-ive-ness, aggress-or, 

AGGRIEVE, to bear heavily upon. (F., — L.) M. E. agreuen; 
whence agreued, Chaucer, C. T. 4179 ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Lang- 
toft, p. 323. — O.F. agrever, to overwhelm (sec Burguy, p. 190, 
s. V. grief), — O. F. a, to ; and grever, to burden, injure. — Lat. ad, 
to; grauari, to burden, grauare, to weigh down. — Lat. gravis, 
heavy. See Grave. ^ Aggrieve is thus nearly a doublet of 

Ljdffravate. 

p AGHAST, struck with horror. (E.) Misspelt, and often mis- 
interpreted. Rightly spelt agast. [? Spelt agazed in Shak. i Hen. 
VI, 1. I. 126, ‘All the whole army stoocf agazed on him ;’ evidently 
with the notion that it is connected with gaze ; but sec the Note 
below.] Probably Shakespeare did not write this line, as he rightly 
has gasted for ‘ frightened ' in Lear, ii. 1 . 5 7 ; a word which is often now 
misspelt ghosted, 1. M. E. agasten, to terrify, of which the pp. is 
both agasted and agast ; and examples of the latter are very numerous. 
See Matzner, Altenglische Sprachproben (Worterbuch), ii. 41, In 
Wyclifs Bible, Luke, xxiv. 37, we have *Thei, troublid and agast* 
where one MS. has agasted, * He was abasched and agast ; * K. Alis- 
aunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 224. *So sore agast was Emelye;* Chaucer, 
C. T. 2343. ‘What may it be That me agasteth in my dreme?* Leg. 
of Good Worn, Dido, 245. ‘ The deouel schal jet agesten ham *«= the 
devil shall yet terrify them ; Ancren Riwle, p. 212. 2. The simple 

form gasten also occurs. * Gaste crowen from his com ’ *= to frighten 
crows from his com; P. Plowman, A. vii. 129. — A. S. intensive 
prefix d- ( Bs G. er-, Goth. «5-) ; and A. S. geestan, to terrify, hence, 
to frighten by torture, torment ; ‘ hie gaiston godcs cempan gare 
and lig6’— they tortured God’s champions with spear and flame; 
Juliana, 17 ; Grein, i. 374. The vowel-change in A. S. gccstan, E. E, 
gesten, later gasten, is just parallel to that in A. S. Icestan, E. E. lesten, 
mod. E. last. The final / is properly excrescent, just as in our hes-t^ 
behes-t, from A. S. hds, a command. B. Hence the root is an A. S. 
gees-, answering to Goth, gets- or gais-, to terrify, which appears in the 
compounds us-gaisjan, to make afraid, and us-geisnan, to be amazed ; 
where, by the way, the prefix is the same as in E. a-gast. The 
primary notion of this gais- is to fix, stick, fasten ; hence, to fix to 
the spot, to root to the spot with terror ; cf. Lat. hcer-ere, to stick 
fast, cling; as in ‘adspectu conterritus hcesif,* Verg, Acn. iii. 597: 
‘uox faucibus h<Bdt\* Aen. ii. 774; ‘Attonitis heesere animis,’ i. e. 
they were utterly agast; Aen. iii. 529. — VDHAIS, to stick fast; 
which appears not only in Goth, us-gaisjan and usgeisnan, and m 
Lat. hcerere, but in the Lithuanian gaisz-tu, to tarry, delay, with 
its derivatives ; Fick, i. 576, ii. 359. ^ It will now, perhaps, he 

perceived that the word agazed, if it be spelt agased, is really a good 
one, and corresponds to an older form without an inserted t. Nor 
is it the only instance ; for we find another in ‘the were so sore 
ogased* as they were so sorely terrified ; Chester Plays, ii. 85. 
AGILE, active. (F., — L.) Shak. has agile once ; Romeo, iii. i. 

171.-F. agile, which Cotgrave explains by ‘nimble, agile, active/ 
&c.— Lat. nimble, lit. moveable, easily driven about; formed 
by suffix dlis from agere, to drive.— VAG, to drive. See Agent; 
Dor. apl-ity, from F, agilitS (Cotgrave) ; from Lat. agilitatem, acc; 
of agilitas. 

AGITATE, to stir violently. (L.) Shak. has agitation, Macb. v'. 
1. 2. Agitate is used by Cotgrave to tianslate F. agt/er.— Lat. agit* 
atus, pp. of agitars, to agitate ; which is the frequentative of ageref^ 
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to drive, and strictly signifies ‘to drive about often.’- VAG, toT AQKBB, to accord. (F.,-L.) M.E. to assent. ‘That 

drive. See Agent. Der. agitat’-ion^ agitcU^or. ... Ye wolde somtyme freshly on me se And thanne agre'm that 1 

AGIaETy a tag of a lace; a spangle. (F.,— L.) Spenser has may ben he;’ Chaucer. Troilus, iii. 8i. Chaucer also has agrwWtf/y, 
aygtdet, F. Q. ii. 3 * Sir T. More has aglet. Works, p. fiysh.- graciously, tr. of Boethius, p. 43, whence mod. E. agreeably,^ 
F. aiguiUette, a point (Cotgrave), dimin. of aiguille, a needle : formed O. F. agreer, to receive favourably ; a verb made up from the phrase 
by adding the dimin. fem. suffix — Low Lat. ocMCt/Za, dimin. of h gre. — O. F. h gre, favourably, according to one’s pleasure; 
Lat. acus, a needle. — VAK, to pierce. See Acute. composed of prep, tu according to (Lat. orf), and gre, also spelt 

AGNAIL, a com on the foot; obsolete. (F.,—L.) o. Much gret, greit, pleasure; from Lat. neuter gra/wm, an obligation, favour, 
turns on the definition. In Ash’s Dictionary, we find it to be ‘ the — I^t. gratus, pleasing (neuter gratum). See GrateAll. Der. 
disease called a witlow (siV) ’ ; but in Todd’s Johnson it is ‘ a disease agreeable (F.), agree^able^ness, agree-tnent ; also dis^agree, dis-agree- 
of the nails; a whitlow; an inflammation round the nails;* without able, dis-agree-me nt. 

%ny citation or authority. The latter definition proves that the de- AGRICULTITRE, the art of cultivating fields. (L.) Used by 
finer was thinking of the provincial Eng. hangnails, rightly explained SirT. Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk.vi.c. 3.§ 7. — Lat.ngrfcu//»ra (Cicero), 
by Halliwell to be ‘small pieces of partially separated skin about —Lat. agri, gen. of ager, a field; and cultura, culture. Ager is 
the roots of the finger-nails;* but this is really quite a different cognate with E. acre, and cultura is from Lat. edere, to till, fut. act. 
word, and is plainly made up of hang and nail, unless it be a cor- part, culturus. See Acre and Culture. Der. agriatUur-cd, agri-> 

ruption of A. S. angnagl, a sore by the nail (perhaps an apocryphal cultur-isi. 

word after all, as it is due to Lye’s Dictionary, without a citation). AGROUND^ on the ground. (E.) For on ground. * On grounde 
p. The old word agnail, now probably obsolete, meant something and on lofte,’ i. e. aground and aloft, both on the earth and in 
different, viz. a swelling or a com. It means *a com* in Rider’s heaven; Piers Plowman, A. i. 88; the B-text reads *agrounde and 
Dictionary, a.d. 1640 (Webster), and seems to have been especially aloft,* i.90. See Abed, Afoot, &c. 

used of a com on the foot. Palsgrave has ^agnayle upon one's too;’ AGUiB, a fever-fit. (F., — L.) M. E. agu, ague. Spelt agu in 
and in MS. Med. Line, fob 300 is a receipt ‘for agnayls one [on] Rich. Coer de Lion, ed. Weber, 1 . 3045. * Brenning agwM,* P. Plowman, 
mans fete or womans* (Halliwell). The fuller form is angnail, as- B. xx. 33. * Agwe, sekenes, acuta, querquera;' Prompt. Parv. p. 8. 
serted by Grose to be a Cumberland word, and explained to mean ‘A fever terciane Or an agu;' Chaucer, C. T. 16445. — O. F. agu, 

a corn on the toe (Halliwell). — F. angonaille; Cotgrave has *an- ague, sharp, acute; mod. F. Lat. acutus, acute, fem. acuta, 

gonailles, botches, pockie bumps, or sores;* also called angonages. The explanation is found in Ducange, who speaks of ‘ febris ac«/a,* 
according to the same authority. The Italian has likewise the a violent fever, s. v. Acuta ; observe that the Prompt. Parv. gives 
double form anguinaglia and anguinaja, but these are generally ex- Lat. acuta as the equivalent of M. E. agwe. The final e in ague 
plained to mean the groin ; though there is little reason for con- is due to the/<fm. form of O.F. ngi/.- -^AK, sharp. Sec Acute, 
necting them with Lat. inguen. Rather, turning to Ducange, we AH I an interjection. (F., — L.) NotinA.S. ‘ He bleynte and cryed 
should note Low Lat. anguen, a carbuncle; anguinalia, with the a/ As that he stongen were to the herte,* Chaucer, C. T. 1080. 
same sense ; and anghio, a carbuncle, ulcer, redness. I should con- In the i ath century we find a wah or a wey, i. e. ah 1 woe I Sec Old 
nect these with Lat. angina, quinsy, Gr. dyx^^V* ^ throttling, Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 25, 29 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 35. — O. F. a,, 
strangling; from Lat. angere, Gv.dyxtiv, to choke; from VAGH interjection.- Lat. oA, inteijection. + Gr.d,int. + Skt.d,int. + Icel.ie, 
or ANGII, to choke, compress, afflict. From the same root come ai, int. + 0 . H. G. d, int. + Lithuanian d, do, int. See Fick, i. 4. 
anger, anxious, &c. ; and the notion of ‘inflamed’ is often expressed We also find M. E. a ha! in Townelcy Myst. p. 214. This is 
by * angry.’ Hence I should suppose the original notion in the formed by combining a with ha ! Matzner remarks that a ha! in 
li)W Lat. anghio and anguen to be that of ‘inflammation,* whence Mid. English denotes satisfaction or irony. See Hal 
that of* swelling’ would at once follow. A coni would, according AHEAD, in front. (E.) Prob. for on head, where on signifies in, 
to this theory, be called an agnail because caused by irritation or as common in Mid. English. By analogy with afoot, abed, asleep, 
pressure. And from the same root must also come the first syllable &c. It is used by Milton, on the Doctrine of Divorce ; and by 
of the A.S. ang~n<egl, if it be a true word ; which would the more Dryden, Ain. bk. v. 1 . 206. See Head. 

easily cause the confusion between hangnail and agnail. At any rate, AHOY, interj. used in hailing a boat. (Dutch.) Idke many sea- 
we may see that agn ail has nothing to do with nail. terms, it is Dutch. Du. hui, pronounced very nearly like hoy, interj. 

AGO, AGONJj, gone away, past. (E.) Sometimes explained used in calling to a person. The prefixed n- is here a mere inteijec- 
ns if a miswritten form of ygo, the old pp. of go. This explanation tional addition, to give the word more force, 
is altogether wrong as far as the prefix is concerned. It is the M. E. AID, to help. (F., — L.) Used by Chaucer, who has ' to the aiding 
agon, agoon, by no means uncommon, and used by Chaucer, and helping of thin cuen-Christen ;* Pers. Tale, De Ira (where he 
C. 'T. 1782. This is the pp. of the verb agon, to go away, pass by, speaks of swearing). — O. F. aider, to aid. — Lat. adiutare, to aid, in 
used in other parts of the verb. Thus we find * ))is worUfes wele al later Latin aiutare, afterwards shortened to aitare ; see Brachet. 

as this world’s wealth all passes away; Reliquiae Antiquse, i. is the frequent, form of at/mware, to assist. — Lat. «</, to; and 

160. — A.S. dgdn, to pass away (not uncommon); Grein, i. 20.— iMware, to help, pp. — i^YU, to guard ; cf. Skt.yw, to keep back; 
A.S. tt- (G. tfr-, Goth. us~); and gdn, to go. See Go. Cf. G. Fick, ii. 202. See Adjutant. Der. aid, sh.; also F. aide^e-camp, 
ergehen, to come to pass (which is one meaning of A. S. dgdn); lit. one who aids in the field. From the same root, adjutant. 

Goth, us-gaggan, to go forth. AIL, to feel pain ; to give pain. (E.) M. E. eileti, rarely ailen. 

AGOG, in eagerness; hence, eager. (Scand.) Well known as ‘ What ri/e/A the ?’ Chaucer, C.T. 1081. Spelt ej/^yi.Ormulum, 4767.— 
occurring in Cowper’s John Gilpin; ‘ all agog,' i.e. all eager. Gog A.S. eglan, to trouble, pain; Grein, i. 222. Cf. A. S. egle, trouble- 
signifies eagerness, desire; and is so used by Beaumont and Plctcher; some, hostile. + Goth, agljan, only in the comp, us-agljan, to trouble 
‘ you have put me into such a gog of going, I would not stay for all exceedingly, to distress, to weary out, Luke, xviii. 5. Cf. Goth, 
the world ; * Wit Without Money, iii. i ; see Todd’s Johnson. To agio, anguish ; aglitha, agony, tribulation ; aglus, difficult, hard. 

* set agog' is to put in eagerness, to make one eager or anxious to From a stem og-, with a suffixed /, often used to give a frequentative 
do a thing. Cf. F. vivre S gogo, to live in clover, lit. according to force ; so that agl~ means ‘ to keep on vexing ’ or ‘ to distress con- 
one’s desire ; en avoir d gogo, to have in full abundance, to have all tinually.’ The stem ag~ corresponds to mod. E. awe, and appears in 
one can wish. Both F. and E. terms are of Scand. origin. Cf. Icel. A. S. eg-esa, awe4 terror, distress, eg-sian, to frighten ; also in Goth. 
geegjask, to be all agog, to bend eagerly forward and peep; also ag-is, fright, afiag-jan, to terrify; also in Gk.dx-ot, distress, pain. 
geegjur, fem. pi., only used in the phrase standa d ga^um, to stand — -^AGH, to feel distress, orig. to choke; Hck, i. 481. See Awe. 
agog, or on tiptoe (of expectation); Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icel. Der. ail-ment, in Kersey, a hybrid compound, with F. sufflx. 

Diet. Cf. G . gucken, to pe^. AIM» to endeavour after. (F., — L.) M. E. amen, ai^n, eimen, to 

AGONY, great pain. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) The use of the word by guess at, to estimate, to intend. ‘No mon vpon mold might aym^ 
Gower (C. A. i. 74) shews that the word was not derived directly the number;* Will, of Paleme, 1596, 3819, 3875. Wyclif has 
from the Gk., but from the French. Wyclif employs agonye in Levit. xxvii. 8. ‘ Gessyn or estimo, arbitror; Prompt, 

the translation of Luke, xxii. 43, where the Vulgate has ‘factus in Parv. p. 190. ‘ I ayme, I mente or gesse to hyt a thynge;* Pals- 
ngonia' — F. agonie (Cotgrave). —Lat. agonia, borrowed from Gk. grave. ‘After the mesure and eymyng [Lat. sestimationem] of the 
dywvia, agony; orig. a contest, wrestling, struggle. — Gk. dyd/v, synne;* Wycl. Levit. v. i8; cf. xxvii. 2, 8 .- 0 , F. aesmer, esmer, to 
(i) an assembly, (a) an arena for combatants, (3) a contest, wrestle, estimate. Cotgrave has * esmer, to aime, or levell at; to make an 
Gr. dytiv, to drive, lead.— ^AG, to drive. Agent. Dar. offer to strike, to purpose, determine, intend ;* also an aime, 

agonise, from F.agoniser, ‘ to grieve extreamly, to be much perplexed* or levell taken ; also, a purpose, intention, determinatioh.* The s 
(Cotgrave); Wh^ce agoms 4 ng, agoms*ing 4 y ; Agonistes, directly was dropped in English before w just as in 6fame, firom O.F. Wasmer, 
from Gr. dywiariit, a champion. Also ant^agon^ist^ ant^agoisHstie, phantom for phantasm, emerald from O. F. eimerdtide, amfiieU (i.e. 
emt^agqihum. Len-amel) from O. F. esmail (translated by Cotgrave ‘ ammell or cn-^ 
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ammeir), &c. The O. F. eLat. astimare, but O. F. aesmers^^ 
Lat. adastiman; yet they may have been confused. There was also 
an intermediate form eesmer. See examples in Bartsch^s Chresto- 
mathie Fran^aise, 69, 22 ; 116, 33; 394, 37««-Lat. aEtimare, to esti- 
mate, perhaps with the prefix aJ, to, about. See IBatimate. Dar. 
aifftt sb., aim-less, 

AIH, the atmosphere, &c. (F.,«L.,— Gk.) M.E. air, «V. Spelt 
air in Mandevillc's Travels, p. 312 ; eyre in Chaucer, C. T. Group G. 
767 (Can. Yeom. Tale). — F. air, air. — Lat. aer, air. — Gk. dijp, air, 
mist; the stem being according to Curtius, i. 483. —Gr. dcir, 
to breathe; root df. — V^W, to blow, according to Curtius, who 
remarks that * av changes into va, as auhs into vaks' the latter being 
an allusion to the relation between Gk. and the £. wax^ to 

grow. Cf. Skt. vd, to blow, and E. wind^ q. v. Der. air, verb, air-y, 
air-lesst air-gun, &c. 

AlSIiS, the wing of a church. (F., — L.) Spelt aisle in Gray’s 
Elegy and by Addison; see Richardson. — F.ai 7 «, a wing; sometimes 
spelt aisle, as Cotgrave notices. But the s is a meaningless insertion. 
— I.at. d/a, a wing; the long a being due to contraction. It is no 
doubt contracted iVom axla or axtda, whence the dimin. axilla, a 
wing; see Cicero, Orat. 45. 153 ; Fick, i. 478. The proper meaning 
of axula is rather ‘shoulder-blade* or ‘shoulder*; cf. G. achsel. 
It is a diminutive of Lat. axis, a word borrowed by us from that 
language. See Axis, and Axle. (Max Muller quotes the passage 
from Cicero ; see his Lectures, ii. 309, 8th cd.) 

AIT, a small island, (E.) A contraction of ey-ot, dimin. of ey, an 
island. Cf. Angles-ey, Angle’s island ; &c. See Eyot. 

AJAR, on the turn ; only used of a door or window. (E.) A cor- 
ruption of a-char, which again stands for on char, i. e. on the turn ; 
from M. E. char, a turn. 

‘ Quharby the day was dawyn, wcil I knew ; 

A schot-wyndo onschet a litill on char, 
l*ersauyt the morning bla, wan, and bar." 

G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil; Prol. to Book vii. 

It means ‘ I undid a shot- window, a little ajar* [Jamieson quotes 
this, and explains it rightly, but wrongly adds another example in 
which on char means ‘in a chariot,* the Latin being bijugis; JEn, 
X. 399.] The M. E. char was earlier spelt cherre, as in the Ancren 
Riwle, pp. 36, 408 ; it is not an uncommon word ; see seven ex- 
amples in Stratmann. — A. S. on cyrre, on the turn ; where cyrre is 
the dat. case of cyrr, a turn, turning, time, period. — A. S. cyrran, 
eirran, cerran, to turn; Grein, i. 156, 161, 180. + 0 . 11 . 0 . cheren, 
cherren (G. kehren), to turn. — ^ GAR, perhaps in the sense to turn ; 
cf. Gk. yvp 6 $, round, yvpos, a circle. See Fick, i, 73 ; who assigns 
a different sense. 

AKIMBO, in a bent position. (C. and E.) In the Tale of 
Beryn, ed. Fumivall, oddly spelt in kenebowe; ‘ The host . . set his 
bond in kenebowe ; * 1 . 1838 ( 1 . 1 105 in Urry). Dryden uses kimbo as 
an adj. in the sense of * bent,* * curved.* ‘ The kimbo handles seem 
with bears-foot carved ;’ Virgil, Eel. 3. a. It is clear thatm kene- 
bowe, lit. in a sharp curve, is a corruption, because kene in M. £. is not 
used to denote * sharp * in such a context. Also in is here a transla- 
tion of the older form on, of which a is a shortened form (through 
the intermediate form a«). p. Again, we may feel tolerably certain 
that the right word, in place of kene, is the M. E. cam or kam, of 
Celtic origin (W. cam, crooked) ; which is sometimes attenuated to 
kim, as in the reduplicated phrase kim-kam, used by Holland to 
signify 'all awry.* Hence akimbo stands for on-kimbow, and that 
again for on-kam-bow, i. e. lit. ‘ in a bend bend.’ y. The last syllable 
is, in fact, superduous, and only repeats the sense of the second one. 
This is quite a habit of the E. language, which abounds in words of 
this character, especially in place-names. Thus Derweniwater means 
‘white water water,* luke-warm means ‘warm warm,* and so on. 
The addition of the E. bow was a necessary consequence of the W. 
cam not being well understood. Cf. Gael, camag, anything curved, 
a bent stick ; Scot, cammock, a bent stick ; Irish camog, a twist or 
winding, a curve ; camlorgain, a bandy leg, &c. 

AKI^, of kin. (E.) For 0/ kin ; * near 0/ kin ’ and ‘ near akin * 
ate equivalent expressions. A- for of occurs also in Adown, 
q. V. 

AIiABASTBB, a kind of soft marble. (L.— Gk.) * Alabaster, a 
stone;* Prompt. Parv, p. 8. Wyclif has ‘a boxe of alabactre'* in 
Mark, xiv. 3, borrowed from the Vulgate word alabastrum, — Lat, 
alabastrum, and alabaster, alabaster. — Gk. dKd^atrrpos, dxAffaarpov, 
alabaster, more properly written dKdficurrot; also AkafiaaTirrje, 
dAadaarfnt. Said to be derived from Alabastron, the name of a 
town in ^pt ; see Pliny, Nat. Hist. 36. 8, 37. 10. 

AIiACa., interjection. (E.) Veiy common in Shakespeare ; Temp, 
i. 2. 151; L.L. L. ii. 186, &c. Said in some dictionaries to be 
*a corruption of a/as/* which would be an unusual phonetic 
change* It is more probably a corruptioii of ’idx t lord 1 * or ‘ aht 
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*’lord Christ ! * Otherwise, it may be referred to M. E. lak, signifying 
loss, failure, defect, misfortune. ‘ God in the gospel grymly rejwe- 
ueth Alle that lakken any lyf, and lakkes han hem-selue * — Cod 
grimly reproves all that blame anybody, and have faults themselves ; * 
r. Plowman, x. 26a, Thus alack would mean ‘ ah 1 failure* or ‘ah 1 
a loss ; * and alackaday would stand for ‘ ah ! lack on (the) day,* 
i. e. ah I a loss to-day 1 It is almost always used to express failure. 
Cf. alack the day I Shak. Pass. Pilgrim, 227. In modem English 
lack seldom has this sense, but merely expresses ‘want.* 
AIiACBlTY, briskness. (Lat.) Sir T. More has alacritie. Works, 
P* 75 h. [The word must have been borrowed directly from the 
Latin, the termination being determined by analogy with such 
words as bounty (from O. F, bonte, bontet, Lat. acc. bonitatem), I'his 
we know because the O. F. form was idaigreU, which see in Cot- 
grave ; the form alacrity being modem.] — Lat. acc. alacritatem, 
nom. aiacritas, briskness. — Lat. alacer, brisk. Perhaps from ^Ah, 
to drive, Fick, i. 500; he compares (ik. ikavvtiv, i\duv, to drive; 
Goth, al-jan, zeal. ^ The Ital. allegro is likewise from the 
Lat. alacer, 

ALARM, a call to arms. (F.,— Ital., — Lat.) M. E. alarme, 
used interjectionally, to call men to arms. * Alarme I Alarme ! quath 
that lord;* P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 92. — F. alarme, a call to arms. 
Cotgrave gives * Alarme, an alarum,* Brachet says that the word 
alarme was first introduced into French in the i6th century, but this 
must be a mistake, as it occurs in the Glossary to Bartsch’s 
Crestomathie, which contains no piece later than the 15th century, 
and it is obvious that it must even have come to England before 
the close of the 14th century. The form, however, is not French, as 
the O. F. form was as armes ; and we actually find as armes in 
Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 3674. It was obviously merely borrowed 
from Italian, and may very well have become generally known at 
the time of the crusades. — Ital. alVarme, to arms I a contracted 
form of alle arme, where alle stands for a le, lit. ‘ to the,* and arme is 
the pi. of arma, a weapon, not now used in the singular. The 
corresponding Latin words would be ad ilia arma, but it is remark- 
able that the Lat. pi. arma is neuter, whilst the Ital. pi. arme is 
feminine. Ducange, however, notes a Low Lat. sing, arma, of the 
feminine gender; and thus Ital. all* arme answers to Low Lat. ad 
illas armas. See Arms. Der, alarm-ist, ^ Alarm is a doublet 
of alarum, 

AIiARGM, a call to arms ; a loud sound. (F.,— Ital.,— Lat.) M* 
E. alarom ; mention is made of a ‘ loude alarom * in Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, B. 1 207. The 0 is no real part of the word, but due to 
the strong trilling of the preceding r. Similarly in Havelok the 
Dane, the word arm is twice written arum, 11 . 1982, 2408; harm is 
written harum, and corn is written koren. It is a well-known 
Northern peculiarity. Thus alarom is,really the word alarm, which 
see above. 

AIiAS» an interjection, expressing sorrow. (F,, — L.) M. E. 
alas, alias. Occurs in Rob. of Glouc. pp. 125, 481, 488; and in 
Havelok, 1 . 1878. — O. F. alas, interjection. [The mod. F. has only 
helas, formed with intcij. h^ in place of the interj. a, the second 
member las being often used as an interjection in O. F. without 
either prefix.] — ( 3 . F. a, ah I and last wretched (that I am)/ Cf, 
Ital. ahi lasso (or lassa), ah ! wretched (that I am) ! — Lat. ah / interj, 
and lassus, fatigued, miserable. See Fick, i. 750, where he supposes 
lassus to stand for lad-tus, and compares it with Goth, lots, which is 
the E. late. See Late. 

AIiBy a white priestly vestment. (F., — L.) M.E. alhe, Rob. 
of Brunne*s tr. of Langtoft, p. 319; and in O. Eng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, ii. 163. —O. F. albe, an alb. — Low Lat. alba, an alb; 
fern, of Lat. albus, white. Cf. Gk. dktp 6 s, a white rash ; O. H. G. 
elbiz, a swan; See Curtius, i. 364. From the same root, album, 
albumen, 

AliBATROBS, a large sea-bird. (F„— Port.) The word occurs 
in Hawkesworth’s Voyages, a.d. 1773 (Todd’s Johnson). — F. alba- 
tros. ‘The name albatross is a word apparently corrupted by Dampier 
{died 1712] from the Portuguese alcatraz, which was applied by 
me early navigators of that nation to cormorants and other sea-birds;* 
Eng. Cyclopsedia. — Portuguese alcatraz, a sea-fowl. ^ It has 
been supposed that the prefix a/ is the Arabic article, and that the 
word was originally Arabic. 

ALBUM, a. white book. (Lat.) Lat. album, a tablet, neuter of 
albus, whit e. S ee Alb. 

ALBUMEN, white of eggs. (Lat.) Merely borrowed from 
Latin albumen out, the white of an egg, rarely used. More comi 
monly album out. From Lat. albus, white (whence albu-men, lit« 
whiten ess). See AJLb. Bar. albumin-ous. 

ALCBDCMY, the science of transmutation of metals. (F., - Arab.. 
— Gk.) Chaucer has alkamistre, an alchemist; C.T. Group G, 
^1204. usual M.E. forms of the word are alkenamye and 
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akonoft^X P. Plowman, A. xi. 157$ Gower. C. A. iL 89 «» 0 . F.^ 
alchimitt arqu*m$\ see fur^umit in Roquefort, Arabic al-klmid; 
in Freytag, iv. 75 b; a word which is from no Arabic root, 
but simply composed of the Arabic def. article el, prefixed to the 
late Greek x*lf***^ given by Suidas (eleventh century). •» Late Gk. 

chemistry, a late form of a mingling. --Gk. 

to pour (root x*')J cognate with. >^dfra«»yGHU, to pour out; 
Curtius, i. 252 ; Fick, L 585. See Chemist. 

AIiCOHOIi, pure spirit. (F.,«> Arabic.) Borrowed from F. a/coel, 
formerly spelt akokoi (see Brachet), the original signiHcation of 
whi^ is a fine, impal^ble powder. * If the same salt shall be 
leduced into alcohol, as the chymists speak, or an impalpable powder, 
the particles and intercepted spaces will be extremely lei^ned ;* 
Boyle (in Todd's Johnson). « Arab, alkahdl or alhohl, compounded of 
al, the definite article, and kakdl or kohl, the (veiy fine) powder of 
antimony, used to paint the eyebrows with, ^e Richardson's Diet, 
p. 1173; cf. kuhl, collyrium; Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 484. The 
extension of meaning from *fine powder* to * rectified spirit* |s 
European, not Arabic. Der. akokol~ic, alcohd^izg. 

AliCO RA K, see KOBAN. (il/ is the Arabic def. article.) 

AXiOOVE, a recess, an arbour. (F., » Ital., Arabic.) *The Ladies 
stood within the akove; * Burnet, Hist, of His Own Time, an. 1688 
(R.)<»F. alcove, a word introduced in the 16th century from Italian 
(Brachet). •vital, alcovo, an alcove, recess: the same word as the 
Span, alcoba, a recess in a room ; the Spanish form being of Arabic 
origin.** Arab, al, def. article, and gobbah, a vaulted space or tent; 
Frey tag, iii. 388 a ; qubbah, a vault, arch, dome ; Palmer*s Pers. 
Diet. col. 467. See Alcowt in Diez, whose explanation is quite satis- 
factory. % Not to be confused (as is usual) with the English 
word cove, 

AliDSB, a kmd of tree. (£.) Chaucer has alder, C. T. 2923 
(Kn. Ta. 2063). * Aldyr~tre or oryelle tre, alnus\* Prompt. Parv. 
p. 9. [The letter d is, however, merely excrescent, exactly as in 
alder-fir&t, often used for aller^Jir$t, i. e. first of all ; or as in alder- 
liefest, used by Shakespeare for cdler-liefest, Henc^ the older form is 
alter.'] * Coupet de aunne, of ailerne ;* Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 1 71 ; 
1 3th century. - A.S. air, an alder-tree « Lat. dlnus ; ^Elfric’s Glossary, 
Nomina Arborum. -f- Du. eh, alder ; ehjen, aldem ; elzen-boom, 
alder-tree. * 4 - Icel. elrir, elri, dir, an alder.«fSwed. o/.+Dan. elle, tf/.-f- 
O. H. G. elira, erila, erla ; M. H. G. erU ; G. erle ; prov. G. eller, else. 
•f Lat. alnue. < 4 - Lithuanian elkszms (with excrescent it), an alder-tree. 
+ Church-Slavonic elicha, jelucha, olcka, an alder-tree ; Russian olecha. 
See Fick, i. 500, who gives the Lith. and Slavonic forms, and gives 
ahna as the original form of the stem. — ^AL, to grow ; connected 
with I'^rom the same root we have old, ad-ult, elm; 

cf. Gothe’s ‘ erl-king,* i. e. alder-king. See Elm. ^ Ihre’s notion 
of connecting (Uder with a word S, water, which he supposes to 
exist in some Teutonic dialects, is wholly inadequate to account 
for the wide-K)read use of the word. Sec Aliment. 

AIiDEHlCANT, an officer in a town. (£.) M. £. alderman, al- 
dermon, * Piinccps, aldermon ; * Wright*s Vocabularies, p. 88 ; 1 2th 
century. Spelt aldermon in Layamon, 1. 60. » Northumbrian aldormon, 
used to explain cetUurio in Mark, xv. 39, and occurring in many other 
passages in the Northumbrian glosses; West-Saxon ealdor-man, 0, 
prince, lit. • elder-mi|n.* See Turner’s Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, bk. 
viii. c. 7.— A. S. ealdor, an elder; and man^ a man. •■AS. cold, old; 
and man. See Old, Elder. 

AIjE, a kind of beer. (£.) M.E. ale. Reliquiae Antiquae, i. 177 ; 
Layamon, U. 604. - A. S. ealu, Grein, i. 244. -f Icel. «/. ^-Swed. SI, 
*F l^an. dl. < 4 - Lithuanian, alus, a kind of beer. + Church-Slavonic olu, 
beer. ^ See Fick, iii. 57, who gives the Lith. and Slavonic forms, 
and gives alu as the original form of the stem. The root is rather 
al, to bum, than al, to nourish. [The nature of the connection with 
Gaelic and Irish ol, drink, is not quite clear.] Der. briehal, i.e. 
bride-ale ; ale-stake (Chaucer), ale-house, ale-wife, 

ALEMBIC, a vessel formerly used for distilling. (F.,—Span.,** 
Arab.) Also spelt limbeck, as in Shak. Macb, i. 7. 67, but that is a 
contracted form. Chaucer has the pi. alembykes, C. T. Group G, 
774. •• F. alambipte, ‘a limbeck, a stillatonr ;* Cot. - Span, alan^ 
bique.^ Arabic al-anbik; where si is the definite article, and anbik is 
*a still,* adapted from the Greek. t-Gk. a cup, goblet, used 
by Dioscorides to mean the cap of a still. -Gk. dftfiri, the Ionic 
form of d/ifieey, the foot of a goblet ; see Curtius, i. 367 ; a word 
related to Gk. ifc^akde, Lat. umbo, the boss of a shield.— Gneco-Lat. 
4/AMBH ; Skt.y NABH, to burst, tear, swell out (Curtius). 

ALEEBT^jon the watch. (F., — Ital., — Lat.) Alertness, Spectator, 
no. ^66. <The prince, finding his rutters fknights] alert, as the 
Italians say,* Ac. ; Sir Roger williams, Act of die Low Countries, 
1618, p, 87 (R.)— F. akrte, fimnefly aUerte, and in Montaigne and 
Rabelais a Verte, on the watch ; originally a military term, borrowed 
from Italian in the 1 6th century (Bracaet).<Mltal. afferta, on the 
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watch; properly in the phrase stare edTerta, to be on one’s guard. 
— Ital. alia (for a la), at the, on the ; and erta, fern, of adj. erto, erect. ^ 
Lat. ad, prep, at ; iUam, fern, accus. of ille, he; and ereetom, fern, accus. 
of erecius, erect. See Eroot. % The phrase * cm the alert* contains 
a redimlication ; it means ‘ on-the-at-the-erect.* Ber. alert-ness, 
ALCaEBHA, calculation by symbols. (I^w Lat, ■* Arab.) It 
occurs in a quotation from Swift ifi Todd’s Johnson. o, Brachet 
(S.V. al^ibre) terms algebra a medieval scientific Latin form; and 
Prof. De Moigan, in Notes and Queries, 3 S. ii. 319, cites a Latin poem 
of the 13th century in which ’computation* is oddly called ’tudus 
algebra almuegrabalaque,* p. This phrase is a corruption of al Jabr 
tea al mokdbalak, lit. the putting-together-of-parts and the equation, to 
which the nearest equivalent English phrase is ’ restoration and teduo 
tion.* Y* Palmer’s Pers. Dictionary, col. 1 65, we find * Arabic jabr, 
power, violence ; restoration, setting a bone ; reducing fractions to 
mtegers in Arithmetic ; aljabr waUmukubalah, algebra.* — Arabic Jabara, 
to bind together, to consolidate. Mukdbalah is Tit. * comparison;* from 
mukdbil, opposite, comparing ; Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 591. Cf. He- 
brew to make strong. Der. algebra-ic, alg^ra-ic-al, algebra-isi, 
ALGUAlZIL, a police-officer. (Span., -Arab.) In Beaum. and 

Fletcher, Span. Curate, v. 2.— Span, alguacil, a police-officer. — Arab. 
al, def. art., the ; and wazir, a vizier, officer, lieutenant. See Vizier. 
ALGUM, the name of a tree; sandal-wood. (Heb.,- Aryan.) 
Called algum in 2 Chron. ii. 8, ix. 10, 11 ; corrupted to almug in 
I Kings, X. II, 12. A foreign word in Hebrew, and borrowed from 
some Aryan source, being found in Sanskrit as valguka, sandal-wood. 

* This valguka, which points back to a more original form valgu [for 
the syllable -ka is a suffix] might easily have been corrupted by 
Fhenician and Jewish sailors into algum, a form, as we know, still 
further corrupted, at least in one passage of the Old Testament, into 
almug. Sandal-wood is found indigenous in India only, and there 
chiefly on the coast of Malabar;* Max Muller, Lectures, i. 232, 8th ed. 
ALIAS, otherwise. (Lat.) Law Latin ; alias, otherwise ; from the 
same root as £. else. See Ifflze. 

ALIBI, in another place. (Lat.) Law Latin alibi, in another 
place, elsewhere.— Lat. ali-us, another; for the suffix, cf. Lat. 1-61, 
there, u-bi, where. See above. 

ALIEN, strange ; a stranger. (F., — L.) We find * an aliens knyght ;* 
K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 3919. Wyclif has alienys, i. e. strangers. 
Matt. xvii. 25 ; also * an idien womman,* Ecclus. xi. 36. * Aliens suld 
sone fond our heritage to winne ; ’ Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 140.— O.F. alien, allien, a stranger (Roquefort).— Lat. a 

stranger ; or as adj., straime.— Lat. alius, another (stem ali-, whence 
ali-enus is formed). 4* Gk. &Xof, another. 4* Goth, a/15, other, another. 
^Old Irish aile, another. From European stem ALIA, another, 
Fick, i. 501 ; see Curtius, i. 445. See Else. Der. alien-able, alien- 
ate, alien-at-ion ; cf. al-ter, al-ter-nate, al-ter-c-at-ion, 

ALIGHT, (1) to descend from ; (2) to light upon. (E.) 1. M. E. 
alighten, alihten, particularly used of getting off a horse. ‘ Heo letten 
alle tha horsmen i than wude alihten * — they caused all the horse- 
men to alight in the wood; Layamon, iii. 59. 2. Also M.E. 

alighten, alikten ; as in * nr louerd an erthe alights her * — our Lord 
alighted here upon earth ; Rob. of Glouc., p. 468. p. The two 
senses of the word shew that the prefix a- has not the same force in 
both cases. It stands (i) for of-, i. e. oflihten, to alight from; and (a) 
for Oft-, i. e. onlihten, to light upon ; but, unfortunatdy, clear instances 
of these are wanting. y. The A.S. only has the simple form lihtan 
or gelihtan, and the ambiguous dlihtan (apparently of-lihtan), to get 
down, in Allfric's Grammar, De Quarta Conj. § iii. 'The simple form 
lihtan, to alight (from horseback), occurs in the Death of B>Thtnoth, 
ed. Grein, 1 . 23. [The radical sense of lihtan is to render light, to 
remove a buiden from.]— Northumbrian liht, leht, West-Saxon leoht, 
light (i. e. unheavy) ; see A. S. Gospels, St. Matt. xi. 30. See Light, 
in th e sen se of un-heavy. 

ALIKE, similxe, (E.) M. E. aUke, dyke, adj. and adv. * Alyke or 
euynlyke, equdis ; alykK w lyke yn lykenes, similis ; * Prompt. Parv. 
p. 10. Also alike, Gen, and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 2024. a. The 
forms alike, alike, are short for anlike, onlike ; the adverbial form re- 
tains the final e, but the Adj. is properly without it. p. The ^j. form 
anlik is also written anlick, as in * thet is him anlich* -* that is like him ; 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 186. y. The prefix is therefore o- or 0-, 
short for an- or on-, and corresponding to A. S. ofi-. - A. S. oeKc, adj. 
like, Grein, ii. 348 ; also written anlk, Grein, i. 8. - A. S. on, prep, 
on, upon; and lie, like. ^ The fullest form appears in the Gothic 
adv. an deiko, in like manner. See Like^ and On. 

food. (F., — L.) Milton has dimentdp P. L. ir. 414 ; 
Bacon has * medicine and aliment,* Nat. Hist. sect. 67. — F, 
food, sustenance, nourishment ; * Cot. Lat. dimenmm, k)od ; formed 
with ss^ -mentum firom dere, to nourish. [This suffix is due to a 
combination of the Aryan suffixes -man and -ta, on which see Sdilet- 
dier.]«Lat dere, to nourish, 4 - Goth, dan, to nourish^ 4 *Io 6 l, da. 
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to nourish, support. Cf. Old Irish aliramt nourishment. — to 
grow ; and, transitively, to make to grow, to nourish, from a stiU 
older yAR, to rise up. See Pick, i. 499, Curtius, i. 444. "Dor, 
ialiment*alt dlimtnt»at 4 m ; cf. luso o/imaay (from Lat. o/t* 

numiufttf sustenance, which from stem with suffixes -man and 
•^a). From the same root we have also ad^U, cldt 
ild$rt and others. 

AXilQXJOT, proportionate. (Lat.) Borrowed from Lat. aliquot, 
several ; which from Lat. aU-u$, other, some, and quot, how many. 
Aliq uot nea rly corresponds, in general force, to Eng. somewhat, 
AijXVXi, in life. (£.) A contraction of the M. £. phrase on liue^ 
in life, where on signifies in, and Hut or /yue {jivi, />v«) is the dat. case 
of lyf, life. * Yf he haue wyt and his on lyue * if he has wit, and 
is a&v$\ Seten Sa^s, ed. Wright, 1 . 56.— A. S. on life, alive, Grein, 
ii. 184; where on is the preposition, and life is dat. case of 7(4 life. 
SeeOnandiafe. 

AXiXAXiIf a salt. (Arabic.) Chaucer has aVtaly, C. T. Group G, 
8x0. Arabic ol qalii where at is the clef, article, and qali is the name 
pivefr to the ashes of the plant glass-wort (JSalieornia), which abounds 
m soda. . VBy some, qali is derived from the Ar. verb qalay, to fry 
(Rich. Diet. p. 1146); Palmer^s Pers. Diet, gives * qali, alkali,* and 
*^iyak, a fricassee, curry;* col. 474. Others make qali the name 
the plant itselfr Der. alkali-ne, alkal-escent, alhal-oid, alhali-fy, 
Alili, every one of. (£.) M. £. ed, in the singular, and cdle (disyl- 
labic) in the plural ; the mod. £. is the latter, with the loss of final 
«. Chaucer has a 7 o, i. e. the whole of, in the phrase * al a compare,* 
C. T. Group G, 996 ; also at al, i. e. wholly, C. T. Group C, 033, 
The plural idle is very common. — A. S. eal, sing., eaHe, plural ; but 
the mod, £. follows the Northumb. form alle, a gloss to omnes in 
Mark, xiv. 30. + Icel. allr, sing., allir, pi. -f Swed. all, pi. alle, 
Dan. al, pi. alle. 4- Du. al, idle. 4 * O. H. G. al, oiler. ^ Goth, alls, edltd, 
•4 Irish and Gael, uile, all, every, whole. + W. oil, all, whole, eveiy 
one. % When all is used as a prefix, it was formerly spelt with 
only one 7 , a habit still preserved in a few words. The A. S. form of 
the prefix is eal-, Nortnumbrian al-, Icel. al-. Gothic ala-. Hence 
al-mighty, al>most, al-one, rd-so, al-tkough, al-iogether, al-ways; and 
M. £. al-gates, i. e. always. This prefix is now written all in later 
fonnations, as all-powerfid, &c. In all-kallows, i. e. all saints, the 
double 7 is correct, as denoting the plural. gv* In the phrase all 
to-brake. Judges, ix. 53, there is an ambiguity. The proper spelling, 
in earlier English, would be al tohrah, where al is an adverb, signify- 
ing * utterly,* and tobrdk the 3 p. s. pt. t. of the verb tobreken, to 
break in pieces ; so that cd tohrah means * utterly brake in pieces.* 
The verb tobreken is common; ct*Al is tohroken thilke regioun;* 
Chaucer, C. T. 2759. P* There was a large number of similar 

verbs, such as tobresten, to burst in twain, tocleouen, to cleave in 
twain, todelen, to divide in twain, dec. ; see Stratmann*s O. E. Diet, 
pp. 500, 501, 502, y. Again, al was used before other prefixes be- 
sides A) ; as * he was id awondred ; ’ Will, of Paleme, 1. 872 ; and 
agfdn * al fiiweped for wo ; * id. 661. 6. But about a. d. 1500, this 

imom became misunderstood, so that the to was often joined to al 
(misspelt all), producing a form all-to, which was used as an intensive 
prefix to verbs, yet written apart from them, as ui * we be fallen into 
the dirt, and be all-to dirtied ; * Latimer, Rem. p. 397. See the article 
on all to in Eastwood and Wright*s Bible Wordbook. B. The gen. 
pi. of A. S. #07 was ealra, in later English written oiler, and some- 
times o 7 { 7 #r, with an inserted excrescent d. Hence Shakespeare's 
tdderliqfest is for allerli^est, i.e. dearest of all ; 2 Hen. VI, i. i. 28. 
See Almighty, Almost, Alone, Also, Althyough, Always, 
As, Withal ; also Hallowmasa. 

AZiXiAT, to alleviate, assua^. (F.,«iL.) The history of this 
word proves it to belong to the class of words in which the spelling 
has been modified to suit an idea. The word itsdf and its «en$# is 
purely French, but its form is English, due to confusion with an older 
English word now obmlete. I first trace the sense of the word and 
its origin, and afterwards account for its change of form, |ly [To 
make the confusion still worse, the word now spelt alloy was for- 
merly spelt allay, but we need not here do more than note the fact ; 
see mnher under Alloy. The modem form of the word should 
have been allegf, but it has nothing to do with the word now so spelt ; 
see Allege. Putting aside aUoy and allege, we may now proceed.] 
a. Allay (properly of&yd is the M. E. aleggen, to alleviate, and is 
really no more man a (sWich) doublet of (the Latin) ai 7 #via/«, q.v. 
!• 'Aleggyn, pr to sofre, or relese p^ne, alletno;* Prompt. Parv. 
p. 9. 2. *To idlege thair saides of payne*-to allay their souls 

with respect to pain ; Hampolie, Pricke of Conscience, 3894. 8. 

* Alle the surgyens of Saknio so sone ne couthen Haue your Ian- 
goures edleggerm all the suxgeons pf Salerno could not so soon have 
allayed your langours; Wiff. of Paleme, 1033. 4 . ‘The sight 

only and the sauour Altgged much of my langour;* Rom. of the 
Hose, 6635; where the original haS/Lcvoir sans plus, et Toudeur 
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^Si nded^eoient ma douleur.*— O. F. dlegier, edtger {mod. F. dUiger), to 
alleviate, lighten, assni^, soften.— Lat. aUetdare, to lighten (Brachet). 
See further under Aliewiate. ^. The confusion of form ap- 
pears so early as in Gower's Confessio Amantis, iii. 273, where we 
find ‘ If I thy peines mighte «/«#.* Here, instead of alegge, he has 
written alaie, which h a variant of the ob^lete M, E. aleggen, to lay 
down, the direct descendant of A. S. dlecgan, to lay down ; a word in 
which the gg is hard, as in beggar, not softened as in the O. F. edeger, 
to alleviate. Cf. a 7 #fd^» alleged, id. i. 91. It so happened that this 
pure old English edegfen was sometimes used in the sense of to put 
down, to miti^te, as ui * to edlegge alle luther lawes,* i. e. to put down 
all bad laws, Kob. of Glonc. p. 422. y. It is now easy to see how 
the confusion arose. We Ejoglish, already possessing a word aleggen 
(with hard gg)— to put down, mitigate, &c., borrowed the O. F. edeger 
(with soft ^ - to alleviate, lighten, soften. The forms and senses of 
these verbs ran into each other, with the result that the English 
prevailed, just as English dammar prevailed over French grammar, 
whilst the various senses of the French word became familiar. 8. 
The word is, therefore, truly French in spirit, and a doublet of edlevi- 
aie, whilst overpowered as to form by the A.S. dlecgan, a verb formed 
by prefixing the A. S. d- ( — G. er-, Goth, ti#-), to the common verb 
Iccgan, to lay. The confusion first appears in Gower, and has con- 
tinued ever since, the true sense of A. S. dlecgan having passed out 
of mind. i|f Observe another passage in Gower, C. A. iii. xi, 
viz. ‘ Which may his sory tburst alaye.* 

AIiLBGEf to affirm. (F., - L.) M. E. edeggen, adegen, to affirm. 
‘ AUeggyn awtours, allego ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 9. ‘ Thei wol edeggen 
also, and by the gospel preuen ; * P. Plowman, B. xi. 88. — F. alleguer, 
• to alleadge*, to urge, or produce reasons ; * Cot. [I do not find an 
example in early French, but the word was surely in use, and Roque- 
fort gives the deriv. alUgances, signifying * citations from a written 
authority.'jwLat. allegare, to send, despatch ; also to bring forward, 
mention. ■■ Lat. al-^ad; and legare, to send, appoint. — Lat. leg-, 
stem of len, law. See Legal. Der. alleg-at-ion. 

ALLBQl AN* CB, the duty of a subject to his lord. (F., — G.) 
Fabyan has alUgeaunce, cap. 207. The older form is with one 7 . 
* 0 f tdegeaunee now lemeth a lesson other tweyne;* Richard the 
Redeles, i. 9. Spelt alcgeawns in Wyntown, 7, 8, 14. Formed by 
prefixing o- ( «• F. a-, Lat. ad-) to the word legeaunce, borrowed from 
the O. F. Ugance, homage. [The compound Sigance does not appear 
in O. French, as far as 1 can find.]<»0. F. lige, liege; with suffix 
-once (—Lat. -antia). Of Germanic origin ; see Lieg^e. 
ALLBQOBY, a kind of parable. (F., — Gk.) The pi. allegories 
occurs in Tynclal’s Prol. to Leviticus, and Sir T. More's Works, p. 

1 04X a. — F. allegoric, an allegory ; Cot. — Lat. allegoric, borrowed from 
Greek, in the Vulgate version of Galat. iv. 24. — Gk. HKKriyopia, b. 
description of one thing under the image of another. — Gk. dXX- 
fjyopeiy, to speak so as to imply something else. — Gk. dXXo-, stem of 
dkkos, another ; and dyopehuv, to speak, a verb formed from dyopd, 
a place of assembly, which again is from dytlptiv, to assemble. The 
prefix d- appears to answer to Skt. sa, together, and -yelpeiv implies 
a root GAK ; see Fick, i. 73. Der. allegor-ic, edlegor-ie-ed, cdlegor- 
ie-al-ly, allegor-ise, allegor-ist. 

AIiLBQRO, lively, brisk. (Ital.,— Lat.) In Milton's V Allegro, 

r — 7 o, the Ital. def. article, from Lat. tile, he. The Ital. allegro, brisk, 
is from Lat. alacrum, acc. of alaeer, brisk. See Alacrity. 
AUiBIiTTIA, ALLBLU J AH, an expression of praise. (He- 
brew.) Better hallelujah. ^Hth, kaleld jdh, praise ye Jehovah.— 
Heb. haleld, praise ye, from halal, to shine, which si^ifies * praise * 
in the JPia 7 voice ; and j<Ut, a shortened form of jehdvak, God. 
ALLBVIATB, to lighten. (Lat.) Used W Bp. Hall, Balm of 
Gilead, c. 4 . Formed as if from alleutatus, pp. of Low Lat. alleuiare, to 
alleviate ; see note on Abbreviate. — Lat. aileuare, to lighten, yrhich 
passed into the occasional form alleuiare in late times; Ducange.— 
Lat. ed- ad \ and leuare, to lift up, to lighten. — Lat. leuis, Hght, 
of which an older form must have been 7#gyi5, cerate with Gk. 
4Aaxi>t, small, and £. light (i.e. un-heavy). —Stem LAGHU, light; 
Fick, i . 7go . See Xiight, adj. Der. edUviat-ion, See AUay. 
ALLB X • a walk. (F.,— L.) blf.'E, edey, eittey. *So long about 
the a 7 m is he goon;* Chaucer, C. T* X0198.— O.F. a 7 ##, a gallery; 
a participial substantive.— O.F. aler, edier, to go; mod. F. a77#r.— 
Low Lat. anare, to come, arrive ; on the change from anare to oner, 
and thence to.a7#r, see Brachet ; cf. F. orphelin frtim Low Lat. orpha- 
Kiims.— Lat. offruirv, to come, especially to come Iw water. -Lat. ad, 
to; and fior#, to swim, properly * to bathe;* cf. Skt. md, to bathe. 
- ySNA, to wash, bathe. See Benfey, and Fick, i. 828, f The 
chief difficulties axe (x) the transition from n to 7 , and (2) the rarity 
of O. F. ofifr, to come, a. However, other instances occur of the 
assumed chafr^ viz. arpikeUn, l4>w Lat orphaninus (cf. £. orphan) ; 
Pederme, Palermo, fonnerly Panormus; RoemUlon, from Lat acc. 
Ruscinonm ; Bologne^ from Lat. Bononia, As to O. F. onfr,, 
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Die2 6nds a few clear traces of it ; and in Bartsch^s Chrestomathie 
Fran^aise, p. 7» it appears in a very old poem on the Passion of 
Christ; of which the 9th line is * £ dune orar cum el o«»erf**and 
then as He came to pray. This O. F. aner or anner is clearly the 
same as Ital. atuiare, to go, which (according to the above theory) is 
for Lat. anare or adnare, [Brachet instances arrive^ q. v. as being 
similarly generalised from the sense of * coming by water* to that of 
‘ coming.’] Y* Another theory makes the Ital. andare a nasalised 
form of Lat. aditare, to approach. 

AIiIiIAKCE, AIiLIBS. See Ally. 

AldEilGlATlON, a rule in arithmetic. (Lat.) 1. The verb alii- 
gate, to bind together, is hardly in use. Rich, shews that it occurs 
ui Hale’s Origin of Mankind (1667), pp. 305, 334. 2 . The sb. is 

formed from this verb by the F. suffix -tion, answering to the Lat. 
suffix -tionem of the accusative case. — Lat. alligare, to bind together. 
—Lat. al-^ad; and ligare, to bind. See Ijigament. 
AlililGATOB, a crocodile. (Span.,— Lat.) Properly it merely 
means ‘the lizard.* In Shak. Romeo, v. i. 43. A mere corrujption 
from the Spanish. [The F. alligator is borrowed from English.] — 
Span, el lagarto, the lizard, a name esp. given to the American cro- 
codile, or cayman, ‘ In Hawkins’s Voyage, he speaks of these under 
the name of edagartoes*,* Wedgwood. — Lat. tile, he (whence Ital. 
t 7 , ^an. el, the) ; and lacerta, a lizard. See Xiizard. 
AXiliITEBATIOiN', repetition of letters. (Lat.) The well- 
known line ‘ For apt alliteration's artful aid * occurs in Churchill’s 
Prophecy of Famine. The stem alliterat- is formed as if from the 
pp. of a Lat. verb aUiterare, which, however, did not exist. This 
verb is put together as if from Lat. ad literam, i. e. according to the 
letter. Thus the word is a mere modem invention. See Iietter. 
Der. A verb, to alliterate, and an adj., alliterat-ive, have been invented 
to match the sb. 

ALLOCATE, to place or set aside. (Lat.) Burke, On the 
Popery Laws, uses allocate in the sense of ‘ to set aside,’ by way of 
maintenance for children. [On the suffix -ate, see Abbreviate.] — 
Low Lat. allocatus, pp. of alhcare, to allot, a Low Latin form ; see 
Ducange. — Lat. al-=sad; and locare, to place. — Lat. locus, a place. 
See Locus. Der. allocat-ion, ^ Allocate is a doublet of allow, 
to assign. See Allow (i). 

ALLOOUTIOISr, an address. (Lat.) Spelt adlocution by Sir G. 1 
Wheler (R.) Borrowed from Latin; with F. suffix -n*o«-=Lat. a6c. 
ending — ^Lat. allocutio, adlocutio, an address. — Lat. ad, to; 

and locutio, a speaking.— Lat. locutus, pp. of loqui, to speak; see 

Loquacious. 

ALLODIAL, not held of a superior ; used of land. (L.,— Scand.) I 
Englished from Low Lat. allodialis, an adj. connected with the sb. 
allodium. * The writers on this subject define allodium to be every 
man’s own land, which he possesses merely in his own right, without 
owing any rent or service to any superior;* Blackstone, Com- 
ment. b. ii. c. 7. a. The word allodium is * Merovingian Latin ; ’ 
Brachet (s. v. alleu). It is also spelt alaudum, alaudium, alodium, 
alodum, alodis, and means a free inheritance, as distinguished from 
benejicium, a grant for the owner’s life-time only. p. The word ap- 
pears as alleu in French, which Brachet derives from O. H. G. al6d 
(see Graff), said to mean ‘ full ownership ;* where -6d is to be explained 
as short for uodil, uodal, or 6dhil, a farm, homestead, or piece of in- 
herited land ; «lcel. 66al, a homestead. y. The prefix al- docs not 
mean ‘ full,’ or ‘ completely/ but is to be accounted for in a different 
way ; its nearest equivalent in English is the nearly obsolete word eld, 
signifying ‘ old age ; ’ and the words whence allodium was composed 
are really the Icel. aldr, old age (E. eld), and 66al, a homestead. 

8. This is apparent from the following note in the ‘Addenda’ to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary, p. 777. * In the Old 
Norse there is a compound alda-66al, a property of ages or held for 
ages or generations, an ancient cdlodial inheritance ; “ ok ef eigi er 
leyst innan triggja vetra, 1)4 verftr sii jor 5 honum at alda 6()ali ” — and 
if it be not released within three years, then the estate becomes his 
allodial property, Diplomatarium Norvagicum, i. 129; “ til sefinlegrar 
eignar ok alda 66als — for everlasting possession and allodial tenure, 
id. iii. 88. Then this phrase became metaphorical, in the phrase “at 
alda 661 i ” « to everlasting possession, i. e. for ever,' See. See the whole 
passage. The transition from ald'Sdal to allodal or alodal is easy, and 
would at once furnish a Low Lat. form allodialis, by confusion with the 
Lat. adjectival form in -edis. t. This suggests, moreover, that the 
adj. allodialis is really older than the sb. allodium, and that the sb. 
was formed from the adjective, and not vice versi. See further on this 
subject s. V. Feudal. B. Having thus arrived at Icel. aldr and 
dbed as the primaiy words, it remains to trace them further back. 

L The Icel. ofdr— E. dd (Shakespeare and Spenser), a sb. from the 
adj. fdd; see Old. 2. The Icel. ddal^^A.S. ^Sel, one’s native in- 
heritance or patrimony, and is from Icel. adal, nature, disposition, 
native quality, closely connected with A.S. ai^e, noble (whence 
' ( . 
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Mtheling, a prince), and O. H. G. adal (G. add), noble. The remoter 
origin of the won! is not clear ; see Fick, iii. 14, who compares Gk. 
draX 4 t, tender, delicate, and dnrdXAciv, to tend, cherish. 
ALLOPATHY, an employment of medicines to produce an ef- 
fect different to those produced by disease ; as opposed to homoeopathy, 
q. V. (Gk.) Modern. Formed from Gk. dAAo-, crude form of uWos, 
another; and ndeos, suffering, from iraOety, suffer. See 

Pathos. Der. allopath-ic, allopath-ist, 

ALLOT, to assign a portion or lot to. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) A 
clumsy hybrid compound ; formed by prefixing the Lat. ad (becom- 
ing a/- before /) to the English word lot. Cotgrave gives * Allotir, to 
divide or part, to allot ; * also ‘ Allotement, a parting, dividing ; an al- 
lotting, or laying out, unto every man his part.’ [It is likely that the 
F. word was borrowed from the English in this case.] Shak. not 
only has allot, but even allotiery, As You I.ike It, i. i. 77 ; and allotted 
occurs much earlier, viz. in Lord Surrey’s translation of the 2nd bk. 
of the Aineid, 1 . 729. See Lot; Der. allot-ment. cdlott-ery. 
ALLOW (i), to assign, grant as a portion or allowance. (F., — L.) 
1 . Not to be confiisctl with allow in the sense ol ‘ to approve of,* ‘ to 
praise,’ which is the common sense in old writers ; see Luke, xi. 48. 
Shakespeare has both verbs, and the senses run into one another so 
that it IS not always easy to distinguish between them in every case. 
Perhaps a good instance is in the Merch. ofVen. iv. i. 302, ‘ the law 
allows it,* i. e. assigns it to you. 2 . This verb is not in early use, 
and Shakespeare is one of the earliest authorities for it. — F. allouer, 
formerly alouer, ‘ to let out to hire, to appoint or set down a propor- 
tion for expence, or for any other employment;’ Cot. — Law Lat. 
allocare, to admit a thing as proved, to place, to use, expend, con- 
sume ; see Ducange. [Blount, in his Law Diet., gives allocation as 
a term used in the exchequer to signify ‘ an allowance made upon an 
account.* See Allocate.] Der. allow-ahle, allow-able-ness, allow- 
aU-y, allow-ance. Doublet, allocate, 

ALLOW (2), to praise, highly approve of. (F., — L.) Sometimes 
confused with the preceding ; now nearly obsolete, though common 
in early authors, and of much earlier use than the former. See 
Luke, xi. 48. M. E. alouen, Chaucer rimes ‘ 1 aloue the ’ *= I praise 
thee, with the sb. youth!, youth ; C. T. 10988. — O. F. alouer, later 
allouer, *to allow, ad vow [i. e. advocate], to approve, like well of;’ 
Cot. — Lat. allaudare, adlaudare, to applaud. — Lat. ad, to; mdlau- 
dare, to praise. See Laud. 

ALLOY» a due proportion in mixing metals. (F., — L.) [The 
verb to alloy is made from the substantive, which is frequently spelt 
alay or allay, though wholly unconnected with the verb allay, to as- 
suage.] M. E. sb. alay ; Chaucer has the i)l. alayes, C. T. 9043. The 
sing, alay is in P. Plowman.. B. xv. 342 ; the pp. alayed, alloyed, is in 
P. Plowman, C. xviii. 75}. — O. V. a lai, a lei, according to law or rule. 
—Lat. ad legem, according to rule, a phrase used with reference to 
the mixing of metals in coinage. ‘ Unusquisque denarius cudatur ct 
fiat ad legem undecim denariorum ; * Ducange. See Law. <If In 
Spanish, the same word ley means both ‘ law * and ‘ alloy ; * dla ley 
means * neatly; * d todaley means ‘ according to rule ; ’ and alear is ‘ to 
alloy.* 

AlXiLUDE, to hint at. (Lat.) Used by Sir T. More, Works, p. 
860. a. — Lat. a//w<fere, to laugh at, allude to. — Lat. al-»ad\ and 
ludere, to play, pp. lusus, Sce Ludicrous. Der. allus-ion, allus-ive, 
cdlus-ivedy ; from pp. allusus. 

ALLURE, to tempt by a bait. (F., — G.) Sir T. More has 
alewre. Works, p. 1276c [marked 1274]. From F. d leurre, to the 
lure or bait ; a word of Germanic origin. See Lure. Der. allure-ment, 
ALLUSION, ALLUSIVE. See Allude. 

ALLT 7 VIAL, washed down ; applied to soil. (Lat.) Not in 
early use ; the sb. now used in connection with it is alluvium, prop, 
the neuter of the adj. alluuius, alluvial. In older works the sb. is 
alluvion, as in Blaclutone, Comment, b. ii. c. 16, and in three 
other quotations in Richardson. This sb. — Lat. alluuionem, acc. case 
of alluuio, a washing-up of earth, an alluvial formation. — Lat. a/- — 
ad, to, in addition ; Iknd lucre, to wash.+ Gk. \oveiv, to wash. — 4/LU, 
to wash, cleanse, expiate; Fick, ii. 223. See Lave. From the 
same root, lave, abdu-tion, di-luv-ial, 

ALLY, to bind together. (F.,— L.) M..E. alien, with one /. 

* Alied to the emperor ; * Rob. of Glouc. p. 65. [The sb. dliance, al- 
liance, occurs at p. 89. It is spelt alliaunce in Gower, C. A. 
i. 199.] — O. F. alier, to bind to. — O. F. a, to; and Her, to bind.— 
Lat, ad I and ligare, to bind. See Ligament. Der. ally, sb., one 
bound, pi. allies ; alli-ance. From the same root, allig-ation, q. v. 
ALMANAC, ALMANACK, a calendar. (F.,-Gk.) Spelt 
almanac by Blackstone, Comment, b. iii. c. 22 ; almanack by Fuller, 
Worthies of Northamptonshire. - F. almanach, *an almanack, or 
prognostication;* Cot. -Low Lat. almanachus, cited by Brachet.— 
Gk. d\fieyaxA, used in the 3rd century by Eusebius for ‘ an almanac ;* 
sec his De Prseparatione Evangelica, iii, 4. ed. Gaisford. ^ This Gk, 
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word looks like Arabic, but Dozy decides otherwise ; see his Glossairc* 
des mots Espagnols derives de I’Arabe, 2nd ed. p. 1 54. 1 . Mr. Wedg- 
wood cites a passage from Roger Bacon, OpusTertium, p. 36, shewing 
that the name was given to a collection of tables shewing the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies ; ‘ sed hie tabulae vocantur AlyMnaeh 
vel Tallignum, in quibus sunt omnes motus coclorum certificati a 
principio mundi usque in fmem.* 2 . In Webster’s Dictionaiy it is 
said that the Arabic word manakh occurs in Pedro de Alcala (it is not 
expressly said in what sense, but apparently in that of almanac) and 
it IS coimected with ‘Arab, manaka, to give as a present, Heb. tndndh, 
to assign, count ; Arab, manay^ to define, determine, wuiwd, measure, 
time, fate ; maniyat^ pi. mandydt anything definite in time and man- 
ner, fate.’ T his i s not satisfactory. 

AIiMIGHTY, all-powerful. (E.) In very early use. A. S. eal» 
mihtig, Grein, i. 344 ; alntihtig, id. 57. Sec Might. On the spelling 
with one /, see All. Der. almighti-neas. 

AIjMOMD, a kind of fruit, (F.. — Gk.) ‘As for almonds, they are 
of the nature of nuts;* Holland’s Pliny, bk. xv. c. 22. Wyclif has 
almaundis, almonds, Gen. xliii. 1 1 ; almaunder, an almond-tree, Eccles. 
xii. 5 (where the Vulgate has amygdalus). [The / is an inserted 
letter, possibly owing to confusion with M. E. and F. forms involving 
the sequence of letters •aim-, where the I was but slightly sounded. 
It is remarkable that the excrcscnt I apjiears likewise in the Span. 
almendra, an almond, almendro, an almond-trce.] — French amandet 
formerly also amende (Brachet) ; Cotgravc has ^Amande, an almond.* 
— Lat, amygdala, amygdalum, an almond; whence (as traced by 
Brachet) the forms amygdala, amy*dla, amyndla (with excrescent n 
before d), am^da ; and next O. F. amende, later amande. Cf. Prov. 
amandola. Gk. dfivyliA\ij, dfjibytakoy, an almond. Origin unknown. 

a distributer of alms. (F., — L., — Gk.) Spelt 
almoyners by Sir T. More, Works, p. 235h. — 0 . F. almosnier, a dis- 
tributer of alms ; a form in which the s was soon dropped, as in F. 
aumdne from O. F. almosne, alms. — O. F. almosne, alms; with the 
suffix -ier of the agent. — Lat. eleemosyna ; see Alms. 
almost, nearly. (E.) Chaucer has almost, C. T. 9374. Also 
M. E. almast, almest ; the latter is especially common. ‘ He is alsnest 
dead ; * Layamon, ii. 387 (later text). — A. S. ealmdst, celnukst ; thus in 
the A. S. Chron. an. 1091, we have ‘ seo scipfyrde . . . almctst earm- 
lice forfdr * — the fleet for the most part (or nearly all of it) miserably 
perished. — A. S. eaU, prefix, completely ; and mdst, the most, The 

sense is, accordingly, ‘quite the greatest part,’ or in other words 
‘ nearly all.* Hence it came to mean ‘ nearly,’ in a more general use 
and sense. It is therefore a different sort of word from the G. aller- 
meist, which answers to A. S. ealra mdst, most of all. For the spel- 
ling with one /, see All. 

AliMS, relief given to the poor. (Gk.) M. E. almesse, later almes, 
Wyclif has almes, Luke, xi. 41. Rob. of Glouc. has almesse, p. 330. 
Still earlier, we have the A. S. forms celmaesse and eelmesse, a word of 
three syllables. [Thus eelmas-se first became almes-se; and then, 
dropping the final syllable (-sr), appeared as almes, in two syllables ; 
still later, it became alms. The A. S. almasse is a corruption of 
eccles. Latin eleemosyna, borrowed from Greek ; the result being that 
the word has been reduced from six syllables to one,’\ — Gk. iKtfjfio- 
ffdytf, compassion, and hence, alms. — Gk. kke^fuav, pitiful. — Gk. 
IXcciV, to pity. Der. alms-house. From the same root, almoner, a. v. 

The word alms is properly singular; hence the expression ‘asked 
cn alms ; ’ Acts, iii. 3. 

AXiMtTG, the name of a tree ; see Algum. 

AXiOXi, the name of a plant. (Gk.) *Aloe is an hearbe which hath 
the resemblance of the sea-onion,’ &c. ; Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxvii. 
c. 4. Cotgrave has * Aloes, the herb aloes, sea-houseleeke, sea-aigreen ; 
also, the bitter juyee thereof congealed, and used in purgatives.’ In 
like manner we still speak of ‘bitter a/ocs;* and Wyclif has aloes, 
John, xix. 39, where the Vulgate has aloes, really the gen. case of 
the Lat. aloe, used by Pliny, and borrowed from the Gk. 6 X 6 ri, the 
name of the plant, us^ by Plutarch, and in John, xix. 39. ^ Der. 

aloe-wood; a name mven to a totally different plant, the agallochum, 
because one kind (£e Aquilaria secundaria) yields a bitter secretion. 
The word agcdlochvm is of Eastem origin ; cf. Skt. aguru, aloe-wood ; 
also Heb. masc. pi, ahdlim, fonned from a sing, ahal, aloe-wood, or 
wood of aloes. 

AIiOFT, in the air. (Scand.) I. For on hfie. In P. Plowman, 
B. i. 90, we find *agrounde and o/q/J;’ but in the same poem, 
A. i. 88, the reading is ‘ on grounde and on Iqfiel 2 . On lofte signifies 
‘ in the air,’ i. e. on high. The A. S. prep, on frequently means ‘ in ;* 
and is here used to translate the Icel. d, which is really the same 
word. 8. The phrase is, strictly, Scandinavian, viz. Icel. d lopt, aloft, 
in the air (the Icel. -pt being sounded like the £. -ft, to which it 
answers). The Icel. lopt*=iA, S. lyft, the air ; whence M. E. lift, the 
air, still preserved in prov. E. and used by Bums in his Winter Night, 
1 , 4. Cb G. lift, the air; Gothic the air. See Loft^ Iiifl. 
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’ AIiOOGOI, quite by oneself. (E.) M. E. al one, writtm apart, and 
even with a word intervening between them. Ex. ‘ al himself one ’ « 
himself alone; Will, of Paleme, 3316. H'he al is also frequently 
omitted. Ex. ‘left was he one,* he was left alone, id. an.] The 
M. E. al is mod. E. all ; but the spelling with one I is correct. See 
and One. ^ The word one was formerly pronounced own, 
riming with bone ; and was frequently spelt oon. The M. E. one was 
dissyllabic (pron. own-y), the e representing A. S. *a in the word ana, 
a secondary form from A. S. an, one ; see examples of ana in the sense 
of ‘alone* in Grein, i. 31, 33. The old pronunciation is retained in 
al-one, at-one, on 4 y, Alone is wholly unconnected with lonely and 
lone ; see Iione. 

ALONG, lengthwise of. (E.) [The prefix here is very unusual, 
as the a- in this case arose from the A. S. and- ; see A-, prefix ; and 
see Answer.] M. E. along, Allit. Poems, ed. Morns, B. 769; 
earlier anlong, Layamon, i. 7. — A. S. andlang, along, prep, governing 
a genitive; * andlang |)ces westenes ’ — along the waste, Joshua, viiH 
16. + O. Fries, ondlinga, prep, with gen. case ; as in *ondlinga thes 
reggis ’ — along the back (Richtofen). + G. entlang, prep, with gen. 
or dat. when preceding its substantive. — A. S. prefix and-, cognate 
with O, Fries, ond-, O. H. G. ant- (G. ent-), Goth, and-, anda, Lat. ante, 
Gk. dvri, Skt. anti, over against, close to ; and A. S. adj. lang, long. 
The sense is ‘ over against in length.* See Long. ^ Not to be 
confused with Icel. adj. endilangr, whence the adv. endelong, length- 
wise, in Chaucer, C. T. 1993. 

ALOOF*, away, at a distance. (Dutch.) 1. Spelt aloofe in Sur- 
rey’s Virgil, bk. iv; cUou/e in Sir T. More’s Works, p. 759g. The 
latter says ‘ But surely this anker lyeth too farre aloufe fro thys shyppe, 
and hath ncucr a cable to fasten her to it.* This suggests a nautical 
origin for the phrase. 2 . The diphthong ou signifies the ou in soup, 
and is pronounced like the Du. oe, so that louf at once suggests Du. 
loef, and as many nautical terms are borrowed from that language, 
we may the more readily accept this. Cf. E. sloop from Du. sloep, 
8. The prefix a- stands for on, by analogy with a large number of 
other words, such as abed, afoot, asleep, aground ; so that aloof is for 
on loof, and had originally the same sense as the equivalent Du. 
phrase te loef, i. e. to windward. Compare also loef houden, to keep 
the luff or weather-gage ; de loef afwinnen, to gain the luff, &c. So, 
too, Danish holds Inven, to keep the luff or the wind ; have luven, to 
have the weather-gage ; tags luven fra en, to take the luff from one, 
to get to windward of one. Our phrase ‘to hold aloof* is equivalent 
to the Du. loef houden (Dan. hdlde luven), and signifies lit. ‘to keep 
to the windward.* ^ The tendency of the ship being to drift on 
to the leeward vessel or object, the steersman can only hold aloof {i.e, 
keep or remain so) by keeping the head of the ship away. Hence to 
hold aloof came to signify, generally, to keep away from, or not 
to approach. The quotation from Sir T. More furnishes a good 
example. He is speaking of a ship which has drifted to leeward of 
its anchorage, so that the said place of anchorage lies ‘ too farre 
aloufe,* i. e. too much to windward ; so that the ship cannot easily 
return to it. Similar phrases occur in Swedish ; so that the term 
is of Scandinavian as well as of Dutch use ; but it came to us from 
the Dutch more immediately. See further under Luff. 

ALOUD, loudly. (E.) Chiefly in the phrase ‘ to cry aloud.* M. E. 
* to crye aloude ; * Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 401. By analogy with abed, 
asleep, afoot, &c., the prefix must be on, from which it follows that 
loud is a substantive, not an adjective. fi. It stands, then, for E. £. 
on lude, where lude is the dative case of a substantive signifying ‘din,* 
‘ loud sound ; * cf. ‘ mid muchelen lude,* later text ‘ mid mochelere 
loude,* i. e. with a great ‘ loud,* with a great din ; Layamon, 1 . 
3591. — A. S. hlyd, sb. a din ; closely related to adj. hliid, loud. 4 ? Icel. 
hljdd, sb. a sound, -f Dan. lyd, a sound. ^ Swed. ljud, a sound. 4* 
Du. luid, a sound, the tenor of a thing. + G. lout, a sound, tone. 
^ Thus Eng. is the only one of these languages which no longer 
uses loud as a substantive. See lioud. 

ALP, a high mountain. (Lat.) Milton has alp, P. L. ii. 620 ; 
Samson, 628. We generally say ‘the Alps.* Milton merely bor- 
rowed firom Latin.— Lat. Alpes, pi. the Alps; said to be of Celtic 
origin. * Gallorum lingua alti montes Alpes uocantur ; * Servius, ad. 
Verg. Georg, iii. 474 ; cited by Curtius, i. 364. Cf. Gael, alp, a high 
mountain; Irish ailp, any gross lump or chaos; alpa, die Alps 
(O’Reilly). 6. Even granting it to be Celtic, it may still be true that 
Lat. Alpes ana Gael, alp are connected with Lat. albus, white, spelt 
alpus in the Sabipe fom, with reference to the snowy tops of such 
mountains. See Curtius, i. 364: Fick, ii. 27. Der. alp-tne. 

ALPACA, the Peruvian sheep. (Span.,— Peruvian.) Borrowed 
by us from Span, alpaca, a Span, renaering of the Peruvian name. 
See Prescott, Conquest of Peru, cap. v. 

ALPHABSST* the letters of a language. (Gk.,-Heb.) Used by 
Shak. Titus And. iii. a. 44.««Low Lat. alphabetum. "^Gk. dKpa, 
the names of a and (a and b), the first two letters of the Gk. al- 
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phabet. — Heb. dlepK ox, also the name of the first letter of the^ 

Hebrew alphabet ; and beth^ a house, also the name of the second 
letter of the same. Der. alphabetdc^ alphabeHc^alt alphabet-ic-al-ly'. 
AIjBEADY, quite ready; hence, sooner than expected. (E. or 
Scand.) Rich, shews that Udal (on Luke, c. i) uses ^alreadie looked 
for' in the modem sense; but Gower, Frol, to C. A. i. i8, has al 
redy [badly spelt all ready in Richardson] as separate words. Al as 
an adverb, with the sense ot ‘ quite,’ is common in Mid. Eiif^lish ; and 
Chaucer has the phrase * al redy was his answer ; * C. T. 6607. [So 
al dene « quite entirely, wholly, Rob. of Glouc. p. 407 ; see 
Matzner’s Altengl, Wdrterbuch, p. 57.] The spelling with one I is 
correct enough ; see All. And see Bi6ftd.y. *; 

AliSO, in like manner. (E.) Formerly frequently written al so, 
separately; where al is an adverb, meaning ‘entirely; ’ see Alre^y, 
and All. — AS. eal su/a, ealswa^ just so, likewise, Matt. xxi. 30, 
where the later Hatton MS. has allswa. See So. ^ As is a con- 
tracted form of also ; see As. 

AXiT AR, a place for sacrifices. (F., — L.) Frequently written 
avier in Mid. Eng., from the O. French outer ; so spelt in Wyclif, 
Acts, xvii. « 3, Gen. viii. 20. Rob. of Brunne, p. 79, has the spelling 
aliere, from the O. F. alter. And it occurs much earlier, in the 
Ormulum, 1 . 1060. Beyond doubt, the word was borrowed from the 
French, not the Latin, but the spelling has been altered to make it 
look more like the Latin. — O. F. alter, auter (mod. F. ou/W). — Lat. 
altare, an altar, a high place. — Lat. altus, high. + Zend areta, ereta, 
high(Fick, i. 21). — V AR, to raise, exalt; cf. Lat. or-iri, to rise up; 
Fick, i. 19. See Altitude. 

AXjTSR, to make otherwise. (Lat.) Altered occurs in Frith’s 
Works, Letter from Tyndall, p. 118. [Perhaps through the F. 
alterer, given by Cotgrave, and explained by * to alter, change, vaiy ; * 
but with at least equm probability taken directly from the Low Latin.] 

— Low Lat. alterare, to make otherwise, to change ; Ducangc. — Lat. 

other. — Lat. a/-, of the same source with alius, another, and 
Gk. d(\Xot, other ; with suffix -ter (as in u-ter, neu-ter), an old com- 
parative ending answering to E. -ther, Gk. -repot, Skt. -tara. See 
Alien. Der. alter-able, alter-at-ion, alter-at-ive, 
AIiTBROATION, a dispute. (F., — L.) Used by Chaucer, 
C. T. 9349. — O. F. altercation, for which I can find no early authority; 
but Roquefort gives altercas, alterque, alterquie, a dispute ; dltercateur, 
disputer, and the verb alterquer, to dispute, whilst the E. pres. part. 
aXtercand occurs in Rob. of Brunne, p. 314; so that there is a high 
probability that the sb. was in use in French at an early period. It 
IS, moreover, given by Cotgrave, and explained by ‘ altercation, brab- 
ling, brawling,’ &c. — Lat. altercationem, acc. of altercatio, a dispute. 

— Lat. altercari, to dispute. — Lat. alter, another ; from the notion of 
speaking altemat^. See above, and see below. 

A 1 jT£iBF 9 'AT£, adj. by turns. (Lat.) Milton has alternate, P. L. 
v. 657 ; and even coins altern, P. L. vii. 348. — Lat. altematus, pp. of 
alternare, to do by turns.- Lat. alternus, alternate, reciprocal. — Lat. 
alter, another; with suffix -na (Schleicher, sect. 222). See Alter. 
Der. alternat-ion, alternat-ive ; also the vb. to alternate (Levins). 
ALTHOUGH, however. (E.) M. E. al thagh, al thah, al though ; 
Mandeville’s Travels, p. 266; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 877. 
From al, adverb, in the sense of ‘ even ; ’ and though. p. We even 
find al used alone with the sense ‘ although,’ as in ‘A/ telle I nat as 
now his observances;’ Chaucer, C. T. 2264. y. On the spelling 
with one /, see All. And see Though. 

ALTITUDE, height. (Lat.) It occurs frequently near the end of 
Chaucer’s Treatise on the Astrolabe, to translate Lat. altitudo.^'LoX. 
altitudo, height . — La t. altus, high. See Altar. 

ALTOGIjTHER, completely. (E.) Used by Sir T. More, 
W^orks, p. 914b. Formed by prefixing M. E. al, adv. ‘wholly,’ to 
together. See All, and Together. 

ALUM, a mineral salt. (F., — L.) M. E. alum, Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, B. 1035; alom, Mandeville’s Travels, p. 99; and used by 
Chaucer, C. T. 12741. — O. F. alum (mod. F. alun), alum ; Roquefort. 

— Lat. alutnen, alum, used by Vitruvius and others; of unknown 
origin. Der. alumin-a, alutnin-ous, alumin-ium ; all directly from Lat. 
alurnin-, the stem of alumen. 

ALWAY, always, for ever. (E.) Chaucer has a/way, always, 
Prol. 275; sometimes written al way. 1. In O. Eng. Misc., ed. 
Morris, p. 148, we find alne way, where alne is an accus. case masc., 
A. S. ealne. The usual A. S. form is ealne weg, where both words arc 
in the acc. sing. ; Grein, ii. 655. This form became successively alna 
way, al way, and alway, 2 . In Hali Meidenhad, p. 27, we find alles 
weis, where both words are in the gen. sing. This occasional use of 
the gen. sing., and the common habit of using the gen. sing, suffix 
-es as an adverbial suffix, have produced the second form always. 
Both forms are thus accounted for. See All, and Way. 

AM, the first pers. sing. pres, of the verb to be. (E.) O. Northum- 
brian am, as distinct from A.S. eom, I am. The full form of the word 
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is shewn by the Skt. asmi, I am, compounded of the ^AS, to be, and 
the pronoun nu, signifying me, i. e. 7 . The E. am thus retains the a 
of the V AS, and the m of the first personal pronoun. It is remark- 
able that the same form, am, is found in Old I rish, on which Schleicher 
remarks that the forin am stands for am-mi, formed from Oi-mi by 
assimilation ; after which the final -mi was dropped. This is, strictly, 
the correct view, but it is as well to divide the word as a-m, because 
the m is, after all, due to the final -mi. Thus c-m— o(m)m(i)«om»« 
^asmi. See further Under Are. 

AMAIN, with full power. (E.) Used by Turberville, To an 
Absent Friend (R.) As in other words, such as abed, afoot, aground, 
asleep, the prefix is the A. S. on, later a;i, latest a, signifying * in ’ or 
‘ with,’ prefixed to the dat. case of the sb. The usual A. S. phrase 
is, however, not on mcegene, but ealle mcegene, with all strength; 
Grein, ii. 217. See On, and Main, sb. strength. 

AMALGAM, a compound of mercury with another metal, a 
mixture. (F., — Gk.) [The restriction in sense to a mixture con- 
taining mercury is p^haps unoriginal ; it is probable that the word 
properly meant ‘an emollient;* (hat afterwards it came to mean ‘a 
pasty mixture,* and at last *a mixture of a metal with mercury.*] 
Chaucer has atnalgarmng, C. T. Group G, 77^ •“F. amalgnme, which 
Cotgrave explains bv ‘a mixture, or incorporation df qi!^cksilvcr with 
other metals.* p. Either a corruption or an alchemist’s anagram 
of Lat. malagma, a mollifying poultice or plaster. — Gk. pdKaypa, an 
emollient; also a poultice, plaster, or any soft material. — Gk. pa- 
kdaaetv, to soften (put for paXatf-yciv). — Gk. poKands, soft; cf. Gk. 
&p£Lk 6 t, tender; Curtius, i. 405. — ^MAR, to pound. Der. amalgam- 
ate, amalgam-at-ion. 

AMANUENSIS, one who writes to dictation. (Lat.) In Burton’s 
Anat. of Melancholy; Dem. to the Reader; ed. 1827,!. 17. Bor- 
rowed from Lat. amanuensis, a scribe who writes to dictation, used 
by Suetonius. — Lat. a manu, by hand ; with suffix -ensis, signifying 
‘ belonging to,’ as in castrensis, belonging to the camp, from castra, a 
camp. See Manual. 

AMARANTH, an everlasting flower. (L., — Gk.) Milton has 
amarant, P. L. iii. 352 ; and amarantine, P. L. xi. 78. The pi. amar- 
aunz is in Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, B. 1470 ; in which case it is not 
from the Gk. directly, but from Lat. amarantus.^^ Ok. dpapavrot, 
unfading ; or, as sb., the unfading flower, amaranth. [Cf. Gk. dpap&v- 
Tivos, made of amaranth.] — Gk. d-, privative ; and papalveiv, to wither. 
— ^ M AR, to die ; cf. Skt. mardmi, I die, Lat. morior. Curtius, i. 
413; Fick, i. 1*^2. Der. amaranth-ine. ^ There seems no good 
reason for the modem spelling with final -th ; Milton’s forms are 
right, and taken directly from the Greek. From the root mar we 
have a great many derivatives ; such as murder, mortal, &c. See 
Ambrosial, and mar. 

AMASS, to heap UJ3. (F., — L., — Gk.) Used by Surrey, on Eccles. 
c. 3. — F. amasser, ‘ to pile, heap, gather ; * Cot. — F. d masse, to a 
mass; so that amasser is ‘to put into a mass.’ — Lat. ad, to; and 
massam, acc. of massa, a mass. [Curtius remarks concerning this 
word (ii. 326) that the Latin ss in the middle of a word answers to 
Gk. f.] — Gk. fid^a, pA^a, a barley-cake; lit. a kneaded lump. — Gk. 
pAaaeiv, to knead. — -^MAK, to knead ; Curtius, i. 404 ; Fick, i. 180. 
Hence also Lat. macerare, whence E. macerate. 

AMATORY, loving. (Lat.) Milton has amaiorious. Answer to 
Eikon Basilike ; amatory is used by Bp. Bramhall (died 1663) in a 
work against Hobbes (Todd). — Lat. amatorius, loving. —Lat. amator, 
a lover (whence the F. amateur, now used in English). — Lat. amare, 
to love, with suffix -tor denoting the agent. Der. from pj). amatus 
of the same Lat. verb, amat-ive, arnat-ive'tiess. Amatory is a doublet 
of Amorous, q. v. 

AMAZE, to astound. (E. and Scand.) Formerly written amuse. 
The word amased, meaning ‘bewildered, infatuated,’ occurs three 
times in the Ancren Riwle, pp. 270, 284, 288. The prefix can here 
hardly be other than the intensive A.S. d- = G. er- - Goth. ; thus to 
amase is * to confouaAutterly.* We also find the compound form 
bimased, Ancren Riwle, p. 270. On the rest of the word, see Mazo. 
^ The prefix is English, the latter syllable is probably Scandinavian. 
Der. amaz-ed, amaz-ed-ness, amaz-ing, amaz-ing-ly, amaze-ment. 
AMAZON, a female warrior. (Gk.) They were said to cut off 
the right breast in order to use the bow more efficiently. Shak. has 
Amazon, Mids. N. D. ii. I. 70; and Amazonian, Cor. ii. 2. 95. — Gk. 
dpaii/v, pi. dfM( 6 vtt, one of a warlike nation of women in Scythia.— 
Gk. dr, privative ; and pa( 6 t, the breast. — to drip ; cf. Gk. 

ftoSdftv, Lat. madere, to be wet ; also Gk. paardt, the breast ; Fick, 
ii. 182, 183. Der. Amazon-ian. 

AMBASSADOR, a messenger. (F., — Low Lat.,- 0 . H. G.) 
Udal, on Math. c. 28, has ambassadour. Also written embassador . 
Chaucer has ambassatrye, an embassy, C. T. 4653. — F. ambassadeur, 
* embassadour;* Cot. — F. ambassade, an embassy, a. Of this word 
Bracket says; ‘not found in French before the 14th century, 
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flttld shewn to be foreig^i by its ending -ade (unknown in Fr., 
, which has for -ade). It comes from Span. awJbaxadaf a word 
related to the Low Lat. ambaxiata. [Ducange only gives the forms 
anibaxata and amhassiata.'] This word is derived from Low Lat. 
ambaxiare, ambactiare [to relate, announce], formed from ambactia, a 
very common term in the Salic Law, meaning * a mission, embassy.* 
This Lat ambactia has given rise to E. embassy, q. v. — Low Lat. 
ambactus, a servant, especially one who is sent on a message ; used once 
by Caesar, de JScllo GaJJico, vi. 14. O.H.G. ambaht, ampaht, a servant. 
+ Goth, andbahts, a servant, •■f- A. S. ambeht, ombiht, a servant ; Grein, 
i. 2. -f- Icel. ambdtt, a bondwoman, handmaid. p. The fullest form 
appears in the Gothic, and shews that the word is compounded of 
the Goth, prefix a«d-, anda^, and the sb. bahts, a servant. y. The 
prefix answers to O. H. G. on/- (later Lat. ante, Gk. dvri, Skt. 
anti, over against, and appears also in Along, and Answer. 

6 . The sb. ba/its only appears in Gothic in composition, but it meant 
• devoted,* as is clear from the allied Skt. bhahta, attached, devoted, 
with the derivative bhakti, worship, devotion, service. Bhakta is the 
pp. of the verb hhaj, to divide: from the divide. See 

Benfey, p. 640; Pick, i. 154; iii. 16. ^ Thus this cuiious word 

is fully accounted for, and resolved into the prefix which api:)ears as 
and- in A.S. and Gothic, and a derivative from i^IlIlAG. It may be 
observed that the O. II. G. ambahti, service, is still preserved in G. in 
the corrupted form amt. Der. anibassadr-ess. See Embassy. 
AMBER, a fossil resin ; ambergris. (Arabic.) The resin is named 
from its resemblance to ambergris, which is really quite a different 
substance, yet also called amber in early writers. 1. In Holland’s 
Pliny, b. xxxvii. c. 3, the word means the fossil amber. 2. When 
Beaumont and Fletcher use the word amber' d in the sense of * scented* 

i Custom of the Country, iii. a. 6), they must refer to ambergris. 

1 . The word is Arabic, and seems to have been borrowed directly.— 
Ar. ‘ amber, ambergris, a perfume Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 4.33. 

^ Ambergris is the same word, with addition of P. gris, signifying 
‘gray.* In Milton, P. R. ii. 344, it is called gris amber. The F.gris 
is a word of German origin, from O. H. G. gris, gray, used of the 
hair ; cf. G. greis, ho^. 

AMBIDEXTROUS, using both hands. (Lat.) Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 5, § 10, has * ambidexterous, or right-handed on 
both sides.* lie also usefe ambidexters as a plural sb. — Lat. ambidexter, 
using both hands equally ; not used in classical Latin, and only given 
by Ducange with a metaphorical sense, viz. as applied to one who is 
equally ready to deal with spiiitual and temporal business. — Lat. 
ambi-, generally shortened to amb- ; and dexter, the right hand. See 
Dexterous. B. The prefix amU- is cognate with Gk. on 
both sides, .whence E. amphi-; Skt. abhi (for ambhi), as used in the 
comp, abhitas, on both sides; O. II. G. umhi, mod. G. i/m, around ; 

A. S. embe-, emb-, ymhe-, ymb-, around. It is clearly related to Lat. 
ambo, Gk. diAxpu, both, and even to E. both. See Both. 

AMBIENT, going about. (Lat.) Used by Milton, P. L. vi. 480. 

— Lat. ambient-, stem of Lat. ambiens, going about. — Lat. amb- 
(shortened form of ambi-), about ; and iens, going, pres, pt, of ire, to 
go. 1. On the prefix, see Ambidextrous, above. 2. The 
verb ire is from V L lo K® I h 1 ° go 5 Kick, i. 506. 

AMBIGUOUS, doubtful. (Lat.) Sir T. Elyot has ambiguous, 
The Govemouv, bk. iii. c. 4, The sb. ambiguite (printed anbiguiie) 
occurs in the Tale of Beiyn, ed. P'umivall, 2577. [The adj. is formed 
with the suffix -ous, which properly represents the F. -eux, and Lat. 
•‘tms, but is also frequently used to express the Lat. -us merely ; cf. 
pious, sonorous, &c., from Lat. pius, sowon/s.]- Lat. ambiguus, doubt- 
ful; lit. driving about. — Lat. ambigere, to drive about, go round 
about. — Lat. amb- » ambi-, about ; and agere, to drive. On the prefix, 
see Ambidextrous. And see Agent. Der. atnbiguous-ly ; also 
ambigu-it-y, from Lat. acc. ambiguitatem, nom. ambiguitas, doubt. 
AMBITION, seeking for preferment. (F., — L.) Spelt ambition 
by Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. 1 5 ; ambidon by Lydgate, 
Story of Thebes, pt. iii (R.) Ambicion also occurs in the Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, pp. 17, aa. — F. ambition, given by Cotgrave. — Lat. am- 
hitionem, acc. of ambitio, a going round ; esp. used of the canvassing 
for votes at Rome.— Lat. supine ambitum, to go round, solicit. 

[Note that Lat. ambitio and ambitus retain the short 1 of the supine 
Itum of the simple verb.] •■Lat. ambi-, amb-, prefix, about; and ire, 
to go. 1. On ambi-, see Ambidextrous. 2. The verb ire is 
from I, to go ; see Ambient. Der. ambiti-ous, ambiii-ous-ly. 
AMBIiE, to go at a pace between a walk arid a trot. (F.,-L.) 
We find ‘fat palfray amblant* x.e. ambling; King Alisaunder, ed. 
Weber, 1 . 3461 ; and see Gower, C. A. i. 210. Chaucer has 
‘wel ambling' C.T. 8265 ; and ‘it goth an aumble' ^it goes at an 
easy pace, said of a horse, C. T. 13815 ; and he calls a lady’s horse 
an ambler, Frol, to C. T. 471. — O.F. ambler, to go at an easy 
pace. -Lat. ambulare, to walk. See Ambulation. Der, ambl-er, 
pre-amble. 
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’ AUBBOSIA, food of the gods. (Gk.) In MUton, P. L. v. 57 : 
he frequently uses the adj. ambrosial. - Gk. i/iPpoata, the fcod of the 
gods ; fern, of adj. dfji0p6&ios. — Gk. dfi$p6iTiot, a lengthened form (with 
suffix -ya) of dfi^poTos, immortal. — Gk. dv-, negative prefix, cognate 
with E. un- (which becomes d/x- before following &); and pporos, a 
mortal: but Curtius (i. 413) rather divides the word as a-iipporos, 
where d- is the same negative prefix with loss of v, andfxfipor^ is tne 
full form of the word which was afterwards spelt ^poros ; the word 
fiBpordt being a corruption of the oldest form poprSs, signifying 
mortal. — y'MAR, to die ; see Curtius. i. 413; Fick, i. 1 72. V The 
Gk. dfxBpoTos has its exa^ counterpart in Skt. amrita, immortal, used 
also to denote the beverage of the gods. Southey spells this word 
amreeta ; see his Curse of Kehama, canto xxiv, and note 93 on * the 
amreeta, or drink of immortality.* Der. ambrosi-al, ambrosi-an, 
AMBRY, AUMBRY, a cupboard. (F.,— L.) a. Nares re- 
marks that ambry is a corruption of almonry, but this remark only 
applies to a particular street in Westminster so called. The word in 
the sense of * cupboard * has a different origin. 3 . The word is 
now obsolete, except provincially ; it is spelt aumbrie by Tusser, Five 
Hundred Points, ed. 1573, ii. 5 (Halliwell). Clearljr a corruption of 
O. F. artnarie, a repository for arms (Burgiiy), which easily passed 
into arm'rie, a'm'rie, and thence into ambry, with the usual excrescent 
h after m. The O. F. artnarie became later armaire, armoire ; Cot- 
grave gives both these forms, and explains them by * a cupboord, 
ambrie, little press ; any hole, box contrived in, or against, a wall,’ &c. 
Hence ambry is a doublet of armory ; and both are to be referred to 
Low Lat. armaria, a chest or cupboard, esp. a bookcase. Another 
form is armarium, esp. used to denote a repository for arms, which is 
plainly the original sense. — Lat. arma, arms. See Arms. <|f It 
is remarkable that, as the ambry in a church was sometimes used as 
a place of deposit for alms, it was popularly connected with alms 
instead of arms, and looked upon as convertible with almonry. Popular 
etymology often effects connections of this sort, which come at last 
to be believed in. 

AMBUDATION, walking about. (Lat.) Used by Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. i. § 4 ; but uncommon. Of the adj. ambulatory 
Rich, gives five examples, one from Bp. Taylor’s Great Exemplar, 

)t. iii. s. 13. Formed with F. suffix -how, but really directly from 
...atin. — I.,at. acc. ambulationem, from nom. ambidatio, a walking about. 

— Lat. ambulatus, pp. of ambulare, to walk about. p. Curtius (ii. 74) 
seems right in taking ambulare as short for amh-bu-lare, where arnb- 
is the usual shortened form of ambi, around, and bu-lare contains the 
root ha, to go, which is so conspicuous in Gk. in ^d-ais, a going, 
^a-bliuv, to walk, Baiv-siv, to go, aorist f0rjv. 1. On the prefix 
ambi-, see Ambidextrous. 2. On the ^ BA, older fonn GA, see 
Base, substantive. Der. amhulat-ory (from ambulatus, pp. of ambu- 
lare). From the same root, amble, per-ambulate, pre-amble. See Amble. 
Also P'. ambul-ance, a movable hospital, now adopted into English. 
AMBUSCADE, an ambush. (Span., — Low Lat., — Scand.) At 

first, spelt ambuscado ; see Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ed. 
Wheatley, ii. 4. 16, and the note. Dryden has ambuscade, Ir. of yEneid, 
vi. 698 ; Richardson, by a misprint, attributes the word to Spenser. — 
Span, ambuscado, an ambuscade ; see ambush in Meadows, Eng.-Span. 
section ; but the commoner form is emboscada. — Span, ambuscado, 
placed in ambush, usually spelt etnboscado, pp. of emboscar, to set in 
ambush. — Low Lat. imhoscare ; see Ambush. 

AMBUSH, a hiding in a wood. (F., — Low Lat., — Scand.) In 
Shakespeare, Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 41. A corruption of an older emhush 
or enbush, which was originally a verb, signifying ‘ to set in ambush.* 
The corruption from ^ to a was due to Spanish influence ; see above. 
Rob. of Brunne, in liis tr. of P. Langtoft, has enbussement, p. 187, 
bussement, p. 242 ; also the pp. enbtissed, set in ambush, p. 187, as well 
as the simple form bussed on the same page. In all these cases, ss 
stands for sA, as in Rob. of Gloucester. Gower has embuisshed, em- 
busshement, C. A. i. 260, iii. 208. — O. F. embuscher, embuissier, to 
set in ambush. — Low Lat. imhoscare, to set in ambush, lit. ‘ to set 
in a bush,* still preserved in Ital. imhoscare. ^Lat. in-, in (which 
becomes im- before h) ; and Low Lat. hosem, a bush, wood, thicket, 
whence O. F. 60s, mod. ¥. bois. This word is really of Scandinavian 
origin. See Bush. Der. ambush-ment ; and see above. 

AMELIORATE, to better. (P'., — Lat.) Not in early use. 
Formed with suffix -ate ; on which see Abbreviate. — F. ameliorer, 
to better, improve ; sec Cotgrave. — F. prefix a-*=Lat. ad; and me- 
liorer, to make better, also given by Cotgrave. - Lat. ad, to ; and Low 
Lat. meliorare, to make better; Ducange.— Lat. ad; and melior, 
better. See M^orate. Der. ameliorat-ion, 

AMKNT, so be it. (L., - Gk., - Heb.) Used in the Vulgate ver- 
sion of Matt. vi. 13. &c.-Gk. dpdiv, verily. -Heb. amen, adv. verily, 
so be it ; from adj. dmen, firm, true, faithful ; from vb. dman, to sus- 
tain, support, found, fix. 

AMIBNABLB, easy to lead. (F.,— L.) Spelt amemahle by Spea* 
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ser, View of the State of Ireland (R.)*; but the s is superfluous;' 
rinted ameanabU in the Globe edition, p. 622, col. 2, 1 . 1. Formed, 
y the common V. suffix -able^ from the F. verb.*-F. ametur, *to 
bring or lead unto ; * Cot. Burguy gives the O. F. spellings as 
amener and amenier, ■■ F. a-, prefix (Lat. ad) ; and F. tnener, to con- 
duct, to drive. ••Low. Lat. mnare, to conduct, to lead from place to 
place ; also, to expel, drive out, chase away ; Ducange. -• Lat. minari, 
to threaten. •• Lat. mincer projections; also, threats. — Lat. vnnere^ to 
project. See Ximinent and Menace. Der. amen’^bl-y, F rom the 
same root, de^mean, q. v. 

AMBSNJD^ to free from faults. (F., — L.) M. E. amenden, to 
better, repair; Chaucer, C. T. 10510; Ancren Riwle, p. 420. Hence 
amendement^ Gower, C. A. ii. 373. — O. F. amender (mod. F. amender\ 
to amend, better. — Lat. emendare^ to free from fault, correct. [For 
the unusual change from e to a, see Brachet’s Hist. Grammar, 
sect. 28.] — Lat. e — out out, away from ; and mendum, or 
mendOf a blemish, fault. 1. On the prefix see iBx-. 2. The 
Lat. menda has its counterpart in the Skt. mindd, a personal defect ; 
Curtius, i. 418; Fick, i. 71 1. The remoter origin is unknown ; but 
it is prob. connected with Lat. wimor, less, tninuere^ to diminish. 
Sec minor, Der. amend-ahU^ amend-ment ; also amends^ q. v. And 
see Mend. 

AMENDS, reparation. (F., — L.) M. E. pi. amendes, amendis^ 
common in the phr. to tnaken amendes, to make amends ; Will, of 
Taleme, 3919; Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. 113, 148. — O. F. amende, rt- 
paration, satisfaction, a penalty by way of recompense. See 
Amend. 

AMENITIT, pleasantness. (F., — L.) The adj. amen, pleasant, 
occurs in Lancelot of the Laik, ed. Skeat, 1 . 999 ; spelt amene in a 
quotation from Lydgate in Halliwell. Sir T. Browne has amenity, 
Vulg. Errors, b. vii. c. 6. § 3. — F. ameniti, * amenity, pleasantness;* 
Cot. — Lat. acc. amoenitatem, from nom. amoenifas, pleasantness.— 
Lat, amoenus, pleasant. The root appears in the Lat. amare, to love. 
See Amorous. 

AMERCE, to fine. (F., — L.) M. E. amercien, amercen, to fine, 
mulct. * And thowgh ye mowe amercy hem, late [let] mercy be 
taxour ; * P. Plowman, B. vi. 40. ^Amercyn in a corte or lete, amercio ; ’ 
l^rompt. Parv. p. ii. — O. F. amercier, to fine; Roquefort. a. The 
Low Latin form is amerciate, to fine (Ducange) ; observe the cita- 
tion of amercio above. p. The prefix is the O. F. a-, from Lat. ad, 
and the Lat. word should rather have been spelt ammerciare with 
double m, as ad- may become am- before a following m, and con- 
stantly does so in Italian. — Q. F. mercier, sometimes * to pay, acquit,* 
according to Roquefort, but the usual sense is ‘to thank,’ i.e. to 
pay in thanks ; cf. Low Lat. merciare, to fix a fine ; Ducange. — 
O. F. mercit, merchi (mod. F. merci), thanks, pity, compassion, pardon. 
[The corresponding Low Lat. mercia means (i) traffic; (2) a fine; 
(3) pity ; but is merely the F. merci Latinised, though it is used in 
more senses.] The O. F. mercit corresponds to Ital. mercede. Span. 
merced, thanks, reward, recompence. — Lat. mercedem, acc. case of 
merces, reward, hire, wages ; also used of reward in the sense of 
punishment ; also of detriment, cost, trouble, pains ; and so easily 
passing into the sense of ‘ fine.* In late times, it acquired also the 
sense of ‘ mercy, pity,* as noted by Ducange, s. v. Merces. Even in 
good Latin, it approaches the sense of * fine,’ * mulct,* very nearly. 
See, c. g. Virgil’s use of ‘ mercede suorum,* at the eitpense of their 
people, by the sacrifice of their people, A£n. vii. 316; and cf. 
Cicero, Tuscul. 3. 6. 12: ‘nam istuc nihil dolere, non sine magna mer- 
cede contingit, immanitatis in animd, stuporis in corpore.’ The only 
other Lat. word with which mercia can be connected is merx, and 
perhaps in sense (r) it is so connected ; but senses (2) and (3) must go 
together. See further under Mercy. <(f The etymology has 
been confused by Blount, in his Law Dictionary, s. v. Amerciament, 
and by other writers, who have supposed the F. merci to be connected 
with Lat. ntisericordia (with which it has no connection whatever), 
and who have strained their definitions and explanations accordingly. 
Der. ame rcenm ent, amercia-ment ; the latter being a Latinised form. 
AMETHITST, a precious stone. (Gk.) ‘As for the amethyst, as 
well the herb as the stone of that, name, they that think that both 
the one and the other is (sic) so called because they withstand drunken- 
ness, miscount themselves, and are deceived ; * Holland, tr. of Plu- 
tarch’s Morals, p. 560. Boyle, Works, vol. i. p. 513, uses the adj. 
amethystine. amethystus, used by Pliny, 37. 9. [Note: directly 
from the Latin, the F. form being ametiste in Cotgrave. However, the 
form amatiste, from the Old French, is found in the 13th century ; 
Old. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 98, 1 . 171.] — Gk. dfUOv&Tos, sb. 
a remedy against drunkenness; an amethyst, from its supposed .virtue 
ip that way. — Gk. dfji40varroi, adj. not drunken. — Gk. d-, privative ; 
and tiMtiv, to be. drunken.— Gk. strong drink, wine; cognate 
with E. mead. See Mead. Der. amethyst-ine. 

A MIA BIiE, friendly ; worthy of love. (F.,«pL.) ‘She was so 
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and fre ; * Rom. Rose, 1226. ‘ The amiable tonge is the tree 
of life;* Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira.- O. F. aimiaUe, friendly; also 
loveable, by confusion with aimahle (Lat. n»ioi»i 7 is). — Lat. amicabilis, 
friendly, amicable. — Lat. nwwca-re, to make friendly; with suffix 
-bilis, used in forming adjectives from verbs. — Lat. amicus, a friend ; 
jprop. an adj., friendly, loving. — Laf. ama-re, to love; with suffix -ha, 
Schleicher, Comp. sect. 231. See AmorouQ. Der. amiable-ness, 
amiabl-y ; amiahil-i-ty, fornied by analogy with anucaUlity, &c. Amie- 
ability and amiability are doublets. 

AMICABLE, friendly. (Lat.) In Levins, ed. 1570. Used by 
Bp. Taylor, Peacemaker (R.) ; he uses amicableness in the same work. 
H^ormed with suffix -ble as if from French, but really taken directly 
from Latin.] - Lat. amicabilis, friendly ; whence lheO.F.ai 7 wVi 6 /c. Thus 
amicable and amiable are doublets, bee Amiable. Der. amicabl-y, 
amicable-ness. 

AMICE, a robe for pilgrims, &c. (F.,-L.) ‘ Came forth, with 

pilgrim steps, in amice gray;* Milton, P. R. iv. 427. -F. atmet, ‘an 
amict, or atnice ; part of a massing priest’s habit ; ’ Cot. The O. F. 
also has the forms llmicte and amis (Burguy) ; the latter of which 
comes nearest to the English. — Lat. amictus, a garment thrown about 
one. — Lat. amictus, pp> olamieire, to throw round one, wrap about. — 
Lat. am-, short for amb-, atnbi-, around ; and incere, H) cast. [Cf. 
eiicere, to cast out, from e, out, and iacere.'] For the prefix amhi-, sec 
Ambidextrous ; for the Lat. iacere, see Jot. 

AMID, AMIDST, in the middle of. (E.) Amidst is common 
in Milton, P. L. i. 79 ^ He also uses amid. Shak. also has 

both forms, a. Amidst is not found in earlier English, and the final 
/ is merely excrescent (as often after s), as in ivhiht, atnongst, from 
the older forms whiles, amonges. p. The M. E. forms are amiddes, 
P. Plowman, B. xiii. 82; in middes, Pricke pf Conscience, 2938; 
amidde, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 143 ; on midden, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 87. 
y. Of these, the correct type is the earliest, viz. on midden ; whence 
on-midde, a-midde were formed by the usual loss of final n, and the 
change of on to a, as in abed, afoot, asleep. 6. The form amiddes 
was produced by adding the adverbial suffix -s, properly the sign of 
a gen. case, but commonly used to form adverbs. — A. S. on rmddan, in 
the middle; see examples in Grein, ii. 249, s. v. midde. Here on is 
the prep. (mod. E. on), used, as often elsewhere, with the sense of 
* in ; ’ and middan is the dat. case of midde, sb. the middle ; formed 
from the adj. mid, middle, cognate with Lat, medius. See Middle. 
AMISS, adv. wrongly. (E. and Scand.) a. In later authors awk- 
wardly used as a sb. ; thus ‘urge not myowiss;* Shak. Sonn. 15 1. 
But properly an adverb, as in ‘ That he ne doth or saith somtym 
amis;* Chaucer, C. T. 11092. The error was due to the fact that 
misse, without a-, meant ‘ an error * in early times, as will appear, 
p. Amiss stands for M. E. on misse, lit. in error, where on (from A. S. 
on) has the usual sense of ‘ in,' and passes into the fo^ a-, as in »o 
many other cases ; cf. abed, afoot, asleep. y. Also misse is the dat. 
case from nom. misse, a dissyllabic word, not used as a sb. in A. S., 
but borrowed from the Icel. missa, a loss ; also used with the notion 
of ‘error’ in composition, as in Icel. mis-taha, to take in error, whence 
E. mistake. The M. E. misse hence acquired the sense of * guilt,’ 
‘offence,’ as in ‘to mende my misse,’ to repair my error; Will, of 
Paleme, 532. See Miss. 

AMITY, friendship. (F., — L.) Udal, Prqf. to St. Markc, has 
amitie (R.) — F. amitU, explained by Cotgrave to mean ‘ amity, friend- 
ship,’ &c. — O. F. anuste, amisted, amistied ; ~ Span, amistad, Ital. amista 
(for amistate). — Low Lat. amicitatem, acc. of amicitas, friendship, a 
vulgar form, not recorded by Ducange, but formed by analogy with 
mendicitas from mendicus, antiquitas from antiquus; see Brachet. — Lat. 
amiais, friendly. — Lat. ama-re, to love, with suffix -ha. Sec Amiable, 
Amorous. I[f It is of course impossible to derive the old Ro- 
mance forms from Lat. amicitia, friendship, the classical form. 
amm:onia, an alkali. (Gk.) A modem word, adopted as a 
contraction of sal ammoniac, Lat. sal ammoniacum, rock-salt ; common 
in old chemical trer^es, and still more so in treatises on alchemy. 
[Chaucer speaks ofwl armoniac, C. T. Group G, 798, 824 ; and in 
the Theatrum Chemicum we often meet with sal armeniacum, i. e. 
Armenian salt. This, however, would seem to be due to corruption 
or confusion.] — Gk. dAi/iwvicuriiv, sal ammoniac, rock-salt; Diosco^ 
rides. — Gk. dfifianfide, Libyan. — Gk. AtxiMJv, the Libyan Zeu^ Ammon ; 
said to be an Egyptian word ; Herodotus, ii. 42. It is said that sal 
ammoniac was first obtained near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
AMMONITE, a kind of fossil shell. (Gk.) Modem. Formed 
by adding the suffix ** 7 ^ to the name Amman. The fossil is some- 
times called by the Lat. name of cornu Ammonis, the horn of Ammon, 
because it much resemhles a closely twisted ram’s horn, and was fan- 
cifully likened to the horns of Jupiter Ammon, who was represented 
as a man with the horns of a ram. Sec above. 

AMMUNITION, store for defence. (Lat) Used by Bacon. 
Advice to Sir G. Villiers (R.) [Formed with F. suffix -tion, but bor- 
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rowed from late Latin.] ■•Low Lat. advmnitionem^ acc. of admuni/io 
defence, fortification. [The change of adm- to owim- in Latin words 
is not uncommon, and is the rule in Italian,] — Lat. od-, to; and m«- 
nitio, defence. — Lat. vmniret to fortify, esp. to defend with a wall ; 
originally spelt moenire, and connected with Lat. moenia, walls, forti- 
fications. % Curlius connects this with Gk. ufAvvtiv, to keep off. 
and suggests possibly meaning ‘ to bind ; ’ i. 403. Otherwise 
Fick, i. 724. 

AMN ESTY, a pardon of offenders ; lit. a forgetting of ofTences. 
(F ., ■■ Gk.) U.sed in the Lat. form amnestia by Howell, b. iii. letter 6. 
Barrow has amnesty, vol.iii. serm. 41. -F. amnestie, which Cotgrave 
explains by * forgetfulness of things past.’ -Lat. amnestia, merely a 
Latinised form of the Gk. word. [Ducange gives amnescia, but this 
form is probably due to the fact that / is cohstantly mistaken for c in 
MSS., and is frequently so printed.] - Gk. &ixvTjtTria, a forgetfulness, 
esp. of wrong ; hence, an amnesty. — Gk. dtivriarot, forgotten, unre- 
membered. — Gk. d-, privative; and fwdofuu, I remember; from a 
stem mnd, which is a secondary form from an older MAN ; cf. 
Lat. me-tnin-i, I remember. — AN, to think; cf. Skt. man, to 
think. Sec Mean, v. 

AMONG, AMONGST, amidst. (E.) a. The form amongst, 
like amidst, is not very old, and has assumed an additional final /, 
such as is often added after «; cf. whilst, amidst, from the older 
forms whiles, amiddes, Amongist occurs in Torrent of Portugal, 1 . 
3126; but I suppose it does not occur earlier than near the end of 
the fourteenth century. p. The usual form is amonges, as in P. 
Plowman, B. v. 1 29 ; amonge is also common, id. v. 169. Earlier, the 
commonest form is among, Ancren Kiwle, p. 158. y. Amonges is 
formed by adding the usual adverbial sufiix -es, properly a genitive 
form, and amonge by adding the adverbial suffix ~e, also common, 
properly a dative form. — A. S. onmang, prep, among, Levit. xxiv. 10 ; 
the forms on gemang (John, iv. 31) and gemang (Mark, iii. 3) also 
occur, the last of the three being commonest. B. Thus the prefix 
is A. S. on, and the full form onmang, used as a preposition. Like 
most prepositions, it originated with a substantive, viz. A, S. {ge)mang, 
a crowd, assembly, lit. a mixture ; so that on mang{e) or on gemang{e) 
meant ' in a crowd.'- A. S. mengan, ma:ngan, to mix; Grein, ii. 231. 
Sec Mingle. 

AMOKOUS, full of love. (F., — L.) Gower has amorous, C. 
A. i. 89 ; it also occurs in the Romaunt of the Rose, 83. — O. F. 
amoros, mod. F. — Low Lat. amorosus, full of love; Du- 

cange. Formed with the common Lat. sufiix -osus from the stem 
armor-. —Lat. amor-, stem of amor, love. — Lat. amare, to love. 
^ There seems little doubt that this Lat. word has lost an original 
initial k, and that Lat. am~are stands for cam-are ; cf. Lat. earns, dear, 
which stands for camrus, cognate with Skt. kamra, beautiful, charm- 
ing ; Benfey, p. 158. Thus Lat. am-are is cognate with Skt. kam, to 
love ; and Lat. amor with Skt. kdma, love (also the god of love, like 
Amor in Latin). — ^KAM, to love ; Fick, i. 296. A similar 

loss of initial k has taken place in the English word ape, q. v. Der. 
amorous-ly, atnorous-ness. Also F. amour, love (now used in Eng.), 
from Lat. amorem, acc. case of amor, love. 

AMOB.FHOUS, formless. (Gk.) Modem. Formed from Gk. 
4 -, privative ; and Gk. shape, form. Possibly from the 

4^MAPn, to grasp, in fidpirreiv ; Curtius, ii. 62. 

AMOUNT, to mount up to. (F., - L.) M. E. amounten, to mount 
up to, come up to, esp. in reckoning. Chaucer, C. T. 3899, 49H9, 
10422 ; Rob. of Glouc. 497. We find amuntet, ascends, in Old Eng. 
Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 28.-O.F. amonter, to amount to.-O.F. 
a mont, towards or to a mountain, to a large heap. [The adv. amont 
is also common, in the sense of ‘ uphill,’ • upward,’ and is formed by 
joining a with mo«/.] -Lat. ad montem, lit. to a mountain; where 
montem is the acc. case of mons, a mountain. See Mount, 
Mountain. Der. amount, sb. 

AMPHI*, prefix. (Gk.) The strict sense is * on both sides.* — 
Gk. d/Atpl, on both sides ; also, around, -f Lat. ambi-, amh-, on both 
sides, around ; see Ambidextrous, where other cognate forms are 
given. Der. amthi-bious, amphi-brach, amphi-theatre. 
AMPKIBIOUB, living both on land and in water. (Gk.) In 
Sir T. Browne’s Vulg. Errors, bk. iii. c. 1 3. § 8. — Gk. dii<pi^iot, living a 
double life, i. e. both on land and water.— Gk. &iAxpi, here used in the 
sense of * double ; * and life, from the same root as the Lat. 
ttiuidus ; see Vivid. On the prefix Amphi-, see above. 
AMPHIBBAOH, a foot m prosody. (Gk.) A name given, in 
prosody, to a foot composed of a imort syllable on each side of a long 
one (u~w).— Gk. dfs^fipaxvt, the same.— Gk. on both sides; 
and hpaxijt, short ; cognate with Lat breuis, short, whence E. brie/. 
^ee Amphi-, and Brie£ 

AMPHITHEATBJBj, an oval theatre. (Gk.) From Gk. dpufn- 
^iarpov, a theatre with seats all round the arena. [Properly neuter 
from dfitpietarpos, i. e. seeing idl round.] - Gk. dfupi, on both sides ; 
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and Biarpov, a theatre, place for seeing shows.— Gk. Btdofm, I see. 
to look, stare at ; Curtius, i. 314. 

AMPXiE, full, large. (F.,— L.) Used by Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 31. 
Fox and Udal use the obsolete derivative ampliate, and Burnet has 
ampliation ; from Lat. ampliare, to augment. — F. ample, which Cot- 
grave explains by * full, ample, wide, large,’ &c.— Lat. amplus, large, 
spacious. ^ Explained by Corssen (i. 368, ii. 575) as»ambi-pulus, 
i. c. full on both sides ; where pulus—para, full ; see Amphi*' and 
Pull. Der. ampli-tude ; ampli-fy (F. amj^i/ier, from Lat. amplijicare ) ; 
ampli-fic-at-ion ; see amplifier and amplficaiion in Cotgrave. Also 
ampl-y, atnple-ness. 

AMPUTATE, to cut off round about, prune. (Lat.) Sir T. 
Browne has amputation, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 5. § i. On the suffix -ate, 
sec Abbreviate.- Lat. amputare, to cut off round about, pp. amput- 
a/r/s. — Lat. am-, short for amb-, amhi-, round about (on which see 
Ambidextrous) ; and Lat. putare, to cleanse, also to lop or prune 
trees.- Lat. putus, pure, clean; from the same root as Pure, q. v. 
See Curtius, i. 349, Der. amputat-ion. 

AMULET, a charm against evil. (F., — L., — Arabic.) Used by 
SirT. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5, part 3. — F. amulette, ‘a counter- 
charm ; ’ Cot. — Lat. amtdetum, a talisman, esp. one hung round the 
neck (Pliny). Of Arabic origin; cf. Arab, himdyil, a sword-belt; 
a small Kordn suspended round the neck as an amulet ; Palmer’s 
Pers. Diet. col. 204; Richardson explains it as ‘a shoulder sword- 
belt, an amulet, charm, preservative,’ Pers. and Arab. Diet., ed. 2806, 
p. 382. The literal sense is ‘a thing carried.’ — Arab, hamala, he 
carried ; cf. Arab, hammdl, a porter, hand, a burthen ; Palmer’s Pers. 
Diet. coll. 203, 204. And see Pihan, Glossaire des Mots F'ranyais 
tir^s de I’Arabe, p. 38. 

AMUSE, to engage, divert. (F.) Milton has amus'd, P. L. vi. 
582, 623; it also occurs in Holland’s Plutarch, p. 345. — F. amuser, 
‘ to amuse, to make to muse or think of ; wonder or gaze at ; to put 
into a dump ; to stay, hold, or delay from going forward by discourse, 
questions, or any other amusements ; ’ Cot. — F. a-, prefix (Lat. ad), 
at ; and O. F. muser, to stare, gaze fixedly, like a simpleton, whence 
E. nrnse, verb, used by Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1033. See Muse, v. 
Der. amus-ing, amus-ing-ly, amuse-ment ; also amus-ive, used in Thom- 
son’s Sea.sons, Spring, 216, 

AN, A, the indef. article. (E.) The final n is occasionally pre- 
served before a consonant in I^ayamon’s Brut, which begins with the 
words ^An preost wes on leoden/ where the later text has *A prest 
was in londe.’ This shews that the loss of n before a consonant was 
taking place about a.d. 1200.— A. S. dn, often used as the indef, 
article ; see examples in Grein, i. 30 ; but properly having the sense 
of * one/ being the very word from which mod. E. me is derived. 
See One. 

AN -, A-, negative prefix. (Gk.) Gk. dv-, d-, negative prefix, of which 
the full form is dva- ; sec Curtius, i. 381. Cognate with the Skt. an-, 
a-, Zend ana-, an-, a-, Lat. in-, G. and E. w«-, O. Irish an-, all negative 
prefixes. See Un-. The form an- occurs in several words in English, 
e. g. an-archy, an-ecdote, an-eroid, an-odyne, an-omaly, an-onymous. The 
form a- is still commoner ; e. g. a-byss, a-chromatic, a-maranth, asym- 
ptote, a-tom, asylum, 

AN, if. (Scand.) See And. 

ANA-, AN-, prefix. (Gk.) It appears as an- in an-evrhm, a 
kind of tumour. The usual form is ana-, as in ana-logy, ana-baptist. 
From Gk. dvd, upon, on, often up ; also back, again ; it has the same 
form ana in Gothic, and is cognate with E. on. See On. 
ANABAPTIST, one who baptises again. (Gk.) Used by 
Hooker, Eccl. Polity, v. 62. Formed by prefixing the Gk. dvd, 
again, to ^tist. See above, and Baptist. So also ana-baptism. 
ANACElBONISM, an error in chronology. (Gk.) Used by 
Walpole; Anecd. of Painting, vol. i. c. a. From Gk. dyaxponopibs, 
an anachronism. — Gk. draxporiitiu, to refer to a wrong time. — Gk. 
dva, up, sometimes used in composition in the sense of * back- 
wards ; ’ andxg^of, time. See Ana- and Chronic. 

AN j^STMJhiTIC, a substance used to render persons insensible 
to pain. (Gk.) Modem. Formed by prefixing the Gk. dv-, cognate 
with E. un-, a negative prefix, to Gk. aloBtjTinSt, perceptive, full of 
perc^tion. See ^dEiSthetios. 

ANAGBAM, a change in a word due to transposition of letters. 
(F., — Gk.) Ben Jonson, in his Masque of Hymen, speaks of < lUNO, 
whose great name Is UNIO in the anagram.*— F. anagramme (Cot- 
grave).— Lat. anagramma, borrowed from Gk.-Gk. dvd7/Mi|i^, an 
anagram. — Gk. dvd, up, which is also used in a distributive sense ; and 
ypdp.fMi,tt. written cluiracter, letter.— Gk. ypd^eiv, to write, originally 
to cut, scratch marks ; allied to E. grave. See Grave, Der. ana- 
gramm-at-iesd, anagramm-at-ic-al-ly, anagramm-at-ist, l|f Examples 
of anagram, Gk. 'Apatvdij, Arsinoe, transposed to Uv*Hpa§, Hera’s 
violet. Lat. Galenus, Galen, transposed to angelus, an angel. £. John 
Bmyan, who transposed his name to Nu kony in a Bl 
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A 3 Sf AJLOQrYf pr^oportion, correspondence. (F.,«-Gk.) Tyndal form anchor which occurs in Burton’s Anat. of Mclan. p. 125 (ed. 
has analogies Works, p. 473. ■* F. analogic; Cot.«»Lat. analogia.'^ 1827), is from the French. — F. anachorete^ ‘the hermit called an 
Gk. draXo7ia, equality of ratios, corres^ndence, analogy. — Gk. di^d, ankrosse [corruption of ankress, a female anhr or anchoret] or an- 
up, upon, throughout ; and a form Xcryto, made by adding the suffix chorite ; ’ Cot. ■■ Low Lat. anachoretat a recluse, ■■ Gk. di^axwf»i;Tqf, a 
•ya <«Gk. ho) to the stem of a word, a statement, account, recluse, lit. one who has retired from the world. — Gk. dyaxwpuv, to 

proportion. - Gk. to speak. See liogio. J^er. analog-ic-al, retire. -Gk. drd, back; and x^P****'* to withdraw, make 

analog*ic<d*lyt analog^isc, analognsm^ analog^st^ analog-ous ; also ana- room. — Gk. xafpot^ space, room ; related to asunder, apart ; 

hguc (F. analogue, prop, an a< 5 . signifying analogous, from Gk. adj. also toSkt. hd, to abandon, leave, forsake ; Curtius, i. 247.--^GliA, 
di'dXoyof, proportionate, conformable). to abandon, leave; Fick, i. 78. 

AliTAljxSS, to resolve into parts. (Gk.) Sir T. Browne, Hy- ANCHOVY, a small fish. (Span.) Formerly written anehove. 
driotaphia, c. 3, says ‘ what the sun compoundeth, fire analyseth, not Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, speaks of * sausages, anchoves, 
transmuteth.* Ben Jonson has analytic. Poetaster, A. v. sc. i. Cot- tobacco, caveare; ’ p. 106, ed. 1827. — Span, (and Portug.) anckova. 
grave gives no related word in French, and perhaps the F. analyser is Remoter origin uncertain. Mahn (in Webster) says * a word of 
comparatively modem. Most likely the word analytic was borrowed Iberian origin, lit. a dried or pickled fish, from Biscayan antzua, an- 
directly from the Gk. dva\vriK 6 s, and the verb to analyse may easily chua, anchuva, dry.’ I find the Basque forms anchda, dnekua, dnehova, 
have been formed directly from the sb. analysis, i. e. Gk. dvdkvait, a signifying ‘anchovy,* in the Diet. Fran9ois-Basque by M.-H.-L. 
loosening, resolving.- Gk. dvoXiJciv, to loosen, undo, resolve. — Gk. Fabre. Again, in the Diccionaria Trilingue del padre Manuel de 
di^, back ; and kitetv, to loosen. See IiOOBen. Der. analyses ; the Larramendi, in Spanish, Basque, and Latin, I find : ‘ Seco, aplicado 
words analysis and analytic are directly from the Gk. ; from the last 4 los pechos de Ut muger, antzua, antzutua, Lat. siccus* i. e. dry, 
are formed analytic~al, analytic-aUly, applied to a woman’s breasts, Basque antzua, antzutua, Lat. siccus, 

ANAFEST, ANAP^ST, the name of a foot in prosody. 1 Perhaps Mahn’s suggestion is correct. 

(Gk.) Only used in reference to prosody. —Lat. owo/xes/ws. — Gk. ANCIENT (i), old. (F., — L.) Skelton has Works, ed. 

dvdirmerot, struck back, rebounding ; because the foot is the rmrst of a Dyce, i. 7. The M. E. form is auncien, Mandcville, p. 93; thus the 
dactyl. — Gk. dvatraltiv, to strike back or again. — Gk. di^d ; and iraieiy, final / is excrescent, as in tyrant. mmO. F. ancien (mod. F. ancien), old ; 
to strike.— V^AW, to strike; cf. Lat. pauire, to strike, beat; Skt. cognate with Xtal. anziano. Span. n»cia»e>. — Low Lat. antianus, old, 
pavi, the thunderbolt of Indm. Curtius, i. 333. Fick gives ^ PU, to Ducange. Formed by Lat. suffix -anus from Lat. ante. — Lat. ante, 
strike ; i. 146. <([ There are, strictly, no anapests in English, our before. See Ante-. Der. ancient 4 y, ancient-ness. 

metre being regulated by accent, not by quantity. An anapest is ANCIENT (2), a banner, standard-bearer. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 
marked w u -, the reverse of the dactyl, or - w u. i Hen. IV, iv. a. 34 ; cf. Oth. i. i. 33. Here (as above) the t is ex- 

ANABCHY, want of government in a state. (F., — Gk.) Milton crescent, and ancient stands for ancien, prob. a corruption of O. F, 
has anarch, F. h. u. 988; and anarchy, P. L. ii. 896. — F. anarchic, ‘an ensigne, auncient, standard-bearer;* Cot. See Ensign. 

‘ an anarchy, a commonwealth without a head or govemour ; * Cot.— AND> copulative conjunction. (E.) Common from the earliest 
Gk. dvapxla, a being dvapxo«. — Gk. dvapxos, without head or chief, times. A. S. ofid, also written o«d.+ O. Sax. ende, and. + O. Fries. 

— Gk. di/- (E. WM-) ; and dpx 6 e, a ruler. — Gk. Apx^tv, to rule, to be ande, and, an, end, en. + Du. #n.+ Icel. enda, if, even if, moreover 

the first ; cognate, according to Curtius (i. 233), with Skt. arh, to be (rather differently used, but the same word).+ 0 . 11 . G. anti„etiti, 
worthy. Der. anarch-ic, anarch-ic~al, anarch-ism, anarch-ist. inti, unti ; mod. G. und. 1. The remoter origin does not seem 

ANATHEMA, a curse. (L., — Gk.) Bacon, Essay on Good- to have been satisfactorily traced, but it can hardly be separated from 
ness, refers to anathema as used by St. Paul. — Lat. anathema, in the the A. S. prefix and- (occurring in along and answer), and the Gothic 
Vulgate version of Rom. ix. 3.— Gk. dvdOtfm, lit. a thing devoted; prefix md-, which are clearly related to the Lat. ante, before, Gk. 
hence, a thing devoted to evil, accursed. — Gk. I devote.— duri, over against, Skt, anti, a Vedic form, eqiiivalent to Gk. dvrl, 
Gk. dud, up; and riOrifu, I lay, place, put.— to put, set ; over against; (see ann‘ 4 a, vicinity, in Benfey’s Skt. Diet. p. 28.) This 
see Doom. Der. anathemat-ise (from stem dva/Separ- of sb. dvd^epaa) sense of ‘ over against ’ is fairly well preserved in G. entge^en, and in 
in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 348. the A. S. andswarian, E. answer; and from this sense to its use as a 

ANATOMY, the art of dissection. (F.,— Gk.) Anatomy, m o\d copulative conjunction is an easy step. See Answer. 2. The 
writers, commonly means * a skeleton,* as being a thing on which Icelandic use of enda in the sense not only of ‘ moreover,’ but of ‘ if,’ 
anatomy has been performed ; see Shak. Com. Errors, v. 238. Gas- is the obvious origin of the use of the M. E. and in the sense of * if.’ 
coigne has a poem on The Anatomy e of a Lover. — F. anatomic, * ana- Thus we have in Havelok, a poem with marked Scandinavianisms, 
tomy; a section of, and looking into, all parts of the body; the sentence, ‘Anrf thou wile my conseil tro, Ful wel shal ich with 
also, an anatomy, or carkass cut up;* Cot.— Lat. <wia/of«ia. — Gk. dra- the do;* i.e. if you will trust my counsel, I will do very well by 
ropia, of which a more classical form is dvaroplf, dissection. — Gk. you; 1 . 2861. 3 . In order to differentiate the senses, i. e. to mark 

dvarlpveiv, to cut up, cut open. — Gk. dvd ; and ripveiv, to cut. See off the two meanings of and more readily, it became at last usual to 
Tome. Der. atiatom-ic-al, anatom-ise, anatom-ist. drop the final d when the word was used in the sense of * if ; ’ a use 

ANCESTOB, a predecessor, forefather. (F.,— L.) 1. M. E. an- very common in Shakespeare. Thus Shakespeare’s an is nothing but 

eessour, ancestre, auncestre. Chaucer has auncestre, C. T. 6713, 6741. a Scandinavian use of the common word and. When the force of an 
Ancestre, Rob. of Brunne*s tr. of Langtoft, p. 9 ; ancessour, id. p. grew misty, it was reduplicated by the addition of ‘ if ;’ so that an if, 
177. p. is formed from omrmoi/r by the insertion of excres- really meaning ‘if-if,’ is of common occurrence. Neither is there 

cent t, not uncommon after s ; as in whilst, amongst, from the older anything remarkable in the use of and if as another spelling of cui 
whiles, amonges.^rnO, F. ancessour, a predecessor. — Lat. antecessorem, if; and it has been preserved in this form in a well-known passage in 
acc. case of atuecessor, a fore-goer. — Lat. a;i/e, before ; and cedere, pp. the Bible; ‘ But and if* Matt. xxiv. 48. 4 . There is, perhaps, an 

cessus, to go. See Cede. Der. ancestr-al, ancestr-y, ancestrsss. etymological connection with end. See End. 

ANCHOB, a hooked iron instrument to hold a ship in its place. ANDANTE, slow, slowly. (Ital.) A musical term. Borrowed 
(F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. anker, Havelok, 521. [The word was ori- from Ital. andante, adj. going ; sb. a moderate movement. It is jiro- 
ginally from the French, but the spelling has been modified to make perly the pres. part, of the verb andare, to go. Probably from the 
It look more like the Latin.] —O. F. ancre (mod. F, ancre), an anchor, same root as E. alley. See Alley. 

—Lat. ancora, sometimes spelt owcAora, which is not so good a form. ANDIBON, a kitchen fire-dog. (F.) The M. E. forms are nu- 

— Gk. Aytevpa, an anchor; Max Muller, Lectures, i. 108, note; 8th merous, B.& andem^i^nderne, aundirne, aundire, awndyern, 8 cc. In the 

ed. [Curtius, i. 160, cites a Lat. form ancus, having a crooked arm ; Prompt. Parv. p. ig^We have *Awtiderne, awndyryn, awndym, andena, 
which is, of course, closely related to Lat. uncus, a hook, Gk, dynot, ipoporgium.* In Wright’s Vocabularies, p. 171, we have Aundyrnes, 
ft bend, Gk. duynd/r, a bend; also to Skt. anch, to bend.]— ^AK, les chenes;* and at p. 197, ‘A camdyre, andena.* [It is clear that 
ANK, to bend, curve ; Fick, i. 6. See Angle, a hook. Dor. the ending -iron is a corruption, upon English soil, m order to give 
fmchor, verb, anchor-age. the word some sort of sense in English ; such corruptions are not 

ANCHOBET, ASTOHOBITE, a recluse, hermit. (F.,— Gk.) uncommon.] The form aundyre comes very near to the original 
The former is the better spelling. 1. The M. E. has the form ancre, French.— O. F. andier (mod. F. landier, i. e. Vandier, the article being 
which is rather common, and used by WycUf, Langland, and others ; prefixed as in lierre, ivy, from Lat. hedera), a fire-dog. ^ The 
esp. in the phrase Ancren Riwle, i. e. the rule of (female) anchorets, remoter origin is obscure ; but it may be noted that the Low Lat. 
the title of a work written early in the 13th century. Shak. has an- forms are numerous, viz. andasium, a fire-dog, prop for supporting 
thor, Hamlet, iii. 2. 229. This M. E. word is modified from the A, S. the logs, and, with the same sense, andedus, andena (quoted alxive in 
onrra, or oncer, a hermit. 2 . The A.S. ancer-lif, i. e. * hermit-lifie* the extract from the Prompt. Parv.), anderia, anderius. The F. form 
is used to translate the Lat. mta anachoretica in B^a’s Eccl. Hist. iv. corresponds with the two last of these. The form andmum closely 
38 ; and the word oncer is no native word, but a mere corruption of corresponds with Span, andas, a frame or bier on which to carry a 
I he Lem JjaX, anachoreta, a hermit, recluse. 3 . The mow modem person; cf. Portuguese aa</os/ a bier, or rather, the two poles belonging 
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to it/ Vieyra; also Port, cnrfor, * a bier to carry images in a proces- 
sion, a sort of sedan ; ’ id. The various forms so persistently retain 
the stem and- as to point to the Span, and Port, andar^ Ital. andare, 
O. F. aner^ to go, walk, step, move, be carried about, as the source. 
See Alley. 2. No certain origin of this word has been dven. We 
may, however, easily see that the E. iron formed, originally, no part 
of it. We can tell, at the same time, how it came to be added, viz. 
by confusion with the A. S. hrand^iaen, lit. a ‘ brand-iron,’ which had 
the same meaning, and became, at a later time, not only hrondiron 
but brondyre. The confusion was inevitable, owing to the similarity 
of form and identity of use. See references in Koch, Eng. Gram. iii. 
i6i ; but he fails to give a full account of the word. 
AJ^ECDOTE, a story in private life. (F., — Gk.) Used by 
Sterne, Serm. 5. Not in early use.* F. anecdote, not in Cotgrave.— 
Gk. AvtKboTo*, unpublished ; so that our word means properly ‘ an un- 
published story,’ *a piece of gossip among friends.’ — Gk. Av- (E. 
««-); and lnSorot, ^iven out. — Gk. iic, out, and biBtufu, I give; from 
the same root as E. Donation, q. v. Der. anecdot-al, anecdot-ic-al. 
AKDMONE, the name of a flower. (Gk.) It means the ‘wind- 
flower;’ in Greek dvtfjidnni, the accent in E. being now wrongly 
placed on e instead of 0. — Gk. the wind. From the same root 

as Animate, q. v. 

AlOJNT, regarding, near to, beside. (E.) Nearly obsolete, ex- 
cept in Northern English. M. E. anent, anende, anendes, anentis, &c. 
['The forms anendes, anentis, were made by adding the suffix -es, -is, 
orig. the sign of a gen. case, but frequently used as an adverbial 
suffix.] Anent is a contraction of anefent, or onefent, which occurs in 
the Ancren Riwle, p. 164, as another reading for anondd. In this 
form, the / is excrescent, as commonly after n (cf. tyrant, ancient), and 
the true form is anefen or — A. S. on-efcn, prep, near; some- 

times written on-emn, by contraction ; Grein, i. 218, 225. — A. S. on, 
prep, in, and efen, even, equal ; so that nn-e/en meant originally * on 
an equality with,’ or * even with.’ See Even. Iff The cognate G. 
neben, beside, is similarly derived from G. in, in, and eben, even ; and, 
to complete the analogy, was sometimes spelt nebent. Sec Matzner, 
Worterbuch ; Stratmann, Old Eng. Diet., s. v. anefen, and esp. Koch, 
Engl. Gramm, v. ii. p. 389. 

ANEROID, dry ; without liquid mercury ; applied to a barome- 
ter. (Gk.) Modem. — Gk. d-, privative; vrip 6 -t,viet\ and elh-os, form.— 
Gk. v 6 .etv, to flow. +Skt. snu, to flow. — -^SNU, to flow; allied to 
^SNA, to wash, bathe, swim. See Curtins, i. 396 ; Fick, i. 250. 
ANEURISM, a tumour produced by the dilatation of the coats of 
an artery. (Gk.) Pormed as if from aneurisma, put for aneurysma, 
a Latinised form of Gk. Avebpvafjia, a widening. — Gk. dvA, up; and 
ebpiveiv, to widen. — Gk. tiphe, wide. + Skt. uru, large, wide. (P'ick 
gives the Aryan form as varu, wide ; i. 2 1 3.) — ^ WAR, to cover ; cf. 
Skt. vri, to cover, to surround. 

ANEW, newly. (E.) A comiption of M. E. of-netve, used by 
Chaucer, C. T. Group 938. Cf. adown for A. S. of dune. Here q/*is 
the A. S. of, prep., and new is our mod. P^. new ; the final -e being an 
adverbial suffix, as usual. 

ANGED, a divine messenger. (T^., — Gk.) In very early use. 
A. S. angel, engel, an angel; Grein, i. 227; borrowed from Lat. an- 
— Gk. dyyeKos, lit. a messenger ; hence, an angel. Cf. dyyapos, 
a mounted courier, which is an old Persian word. P ick, ii. 13, cites 
a Skt. fonn anjiras, a messenger from the gods to men, an angel. 
Dep. an^l-ic, angel-U^al, angel-ic-al-ly. 

ANGER, excitement due to a sense of injury. (Scand.) In Mid, 
Eng. the word is more passive in its use, and denotes ‘ affliction,* 
‘trouble/ ‘sore vexation.' ‘ If he here thole anger ;ind wa’«=^if he 
suffer here affliction and woe; Hampolc’s Pricke of Conscience, 3517. 
— Icel. angr, grief, sorrow. •+« Dan. anger, compunction, regret. + 
Swed. dnger, compunction, regret. + Lat. angor, a strangling, bodily 
torture ; also mental torture, anguish ; from angere, to strangle. Cf. 
A. S. ange, oppressed, sad ; Gk. dyx^ttf, to strangle ; Skt. amhas, pain, 
Benfey, p. i, closely related to Skt. agha, sin. — ^ AG H, and (nasal- 
ised) -^ANGH, to choke, oppress. See Curtius, i. 234; Fick, i. 9. 
Dep. angr-y, angr-i-lyi from the same root, anguish, anxious, awe, 
ugly ; also quinsy, q. v. ; and Lat. angina. 

ANGINA, severe suffering. (Lat.) Borrowed from Lat. angina, 
lit. ‘ a choking,’ from angere, to strangle. See above. 

ANGLE (I ), a bend, a comer. (P\, — L.) Chaucer has angles, C. T. 
Group F. 230; also angle, as a term of astrology (Lat. angulus), id. 
263.-0. F. angle (mod. F. angle), an angle. -Lat. angulus, an angle. 
+ Gk. dyteuXoe, crooked. F'rom the same root as the next word. 
Der. angul-ar, angul-ar-ly, angul»^-d-ty; all from the Lat. angul-aris, 
which from angulus. 

ANGLE (2), a fishing-hook. (E.) In very early use. A. S. angel. 
Mat. xvii. 27. + Dan. angel, & fishing-hook. + G. angle, the same. 
Cf. Lat. uncus, a hook, Gk. bynot, Ay/taat, a bend ; Skt. anch, to bend. 
AK, ANK, to bend, curve; Fick, i. 6. From the same root 
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comes the word above ; also Anchor, q. v. Der. angle, vb., angl-er, 
angl-ing. 

ANGRT, i. e. anger-y ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 2893. See Anger. 
ANGUISH, oppression; great pain. (F., — L.) M. E. anguis, 

an guise, angoise, 8 lc. Spelt anguys in Pricke of Conscience, 2240; 
anguysse, Rob. of Glouc. p. 177; anguise, Ancren Riwle, p. 178.— 
O. P'. anguisse, angoisse, mod. F. angoisse, anguish. — Lat. angusHa, 
narrowness, poverty, perplexity. —Lat. angustus, narrow. — Lat. angere, 
to stifle, choke, strangle, •f' Gk. dyxeiv, to strangle. — ANGH, 
nasalised form of ^ AGH, to choke. See Anger, which is from 
the same root. % From the same root we have also anmous, the 
Lat. angina, awe, ugly, and even quinsy ; see Max Muller, Lectures, i, 
435, 8th edit. 

ANHjE, old-woman-like. (Lat.) Used by Walpole, Catalogue of 
PIngravers; Sterne, Serm. 21, has anility. Not in early use. —Lat. 
antlis, like an old woman. — Lat. anus, an old woman. See Pick, i. 6. 
ANIMADVERT, to criticise, censure. (Lat.) Lit. * to turn 
the mind to.’ — Lat. animaduertere, to turn the mind to, pp. anim- 
oduersus. — Lat. anim-us, the mind ; ad, to ; and uertere, to turn. For 
roots, see Animate and Verse. Dep. animadvers-ion, in Ben Jen- 
son's Discoveries, sect, headed Notse domini Sti. Albani, &c. 
ANIMAL, a living creature. (L.) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 320.— Lat. 
animal, a breathing creature. — Lat. anima, breath. See below. Dep. 
animal-ism, animal-cide. 

ANIMATE, to endue with life. (Lat.) Used by Hall, Edw. IV. 
an. 8. — Lat. animatns, pp. of animare, to give life to. — Lat. anima, 
breath, life. — AN, to breathe ; which appears not only in the Skt. 
an, to breathe, blow, live ; but also in Goth, us-anan, to breathe out, 
expire, Mark xv. 37, 39 ; and in Icel. anda, to breathe, ond, breath, 
whence Lowland Scotch aynd, breath. Der. animat-ed, animai-ion. 
ANIMOSITY, vehemence of passion, prejudice. (F., — L.) Bp. 
Hall, Letter of Apology, has the pi. animosities. animositi, ‘ani- 
mosity, stoutness ; ' Col. — Lat. acc. animositatem, from nom. animo- 
sitas, ardour, vehemence. — Lat. anhnosus, full of spirit. — Lat. animus, 
mind, courage. + Gk. dvepioi, breath, wind. — ^ AN, to breathe. See 
Animate. ^ The Lat. animus is now used as an Eng. word. 
ANISE, a medicinal herb. (F., — (ik.) In Matt, xxiii. 23, the 
Wycliffite versions have both anese and anete. In Wright’s Lyric 
Poetry, p. 26, we find anys ; and in Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 227, is : 
‘ Hoc anisium, <7«ys.’ — P\ anis, anise; see Cotgrave. — Lat. anisum (or 
anisium), usually spelt anethum (whence Wyclif’s anete). •^Gk dviaov, 
dvqaov, usually spelt dvqOov, anise, dill. Perhaps the word is of 
Oriental origin ; on the other hand, the word anisun, given in Richard- 
son’s Arabic and Pers. Diet., is marked as being a Greek word. 
ANKER, a liquid measure of 8 to 10 gallons. (Dutch.) Mentioned 
in Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. as in use at Amsterdam. — Du. 
anker, the same, -p* Swed. ankare. + G. anker. There is also a Low 
Lat. anceria, a keg, a small vat, which is plainly the same word. 
Probably the root is the same as that of anchor, viz. ANK, the 
nasalised form of ^ AK, to bend, curve, Fick, i. 6; and the vessel 
has its name from its rounded shai)e. Both in Du. and Ger. the word 
atiker simifies both ‘ anker ’ and ‘anchor;’ so too Swed. ankare. Cf. 
Gk. dy^Kq, meaning (i) the bent arm; (2) anything closely enfolding. 
ANKLE, the joint between leg and foot. (E.) M. E. ancle, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1661. Also anclowe, Ellis’s Specimens, i. 279. — A* S. 
ancleow, ankle, ^Ifric’s Gloss, ed. Soinner, p. 71, col. 2. + O. Fries, 
onklef, ankel, the ankle. + Dan. and Swed. ankel. -4- Icel. okkla (for 
dnkla), bkli. + Du. enklaauw, enkel. + O. H. G. anchala, anchla, enchila, 
the ankle ; mod. G. enkel. [The Du. klaauw means ‘ claw,’ and the A. S. 
cleow seems to point to the same word, but these endings are probably 
mere adaptations in the respective languages, to give the words a more 
obvious etymology.] p. The word is clearly a diminutive, formed 
with suffix -el from a stem ank>^. Indeed, the O. H. G. has the 
shorter form encha, meaning leg, ankle. The root is the same as 
that of Gk. dyici\q, the bent arm, and dynaw, a bend, viz. ANK, a 
nasalised form of ^ AK, to bend, curve ; cf. Skt. anoh, to bend. See 
Angle, which is from the same root. The ankle is at the * bend * 
of the foot. Der. ankle-joint, ankl-et (ornament for the ancle). 
ANNALS, a relation of events year by year. (F., — L.) Grafton 
speaks of ‘ short notes in manner of annales ; ’ Ep. to Sir W. Cecil. — 
F. annales, s. pi. fern. ‘ annales, annual chronicles ; ’ Cot. - Lat. annales, 
pi. adj., put for libri annades, yearly books or chronicles ; from nom. 
sing, ann-alis, yearly. -Lat. annus, a year, lit. the ‘circuit ’ of a year; 
orig. a circle ; supposed by Corssen to be a weakening of amnus, from 
Lat. pref. om- (for ambi-), around, cognate with Gk. d/juf)!, around.^ 
See Curtius, i. 365. Der. annal-ist. 

ANNEAL, to temper by heat, ((i) E. ; (2) F.,-L.) Two dis- 
tinct words have bwn confused. 1. The word was originally 
applied to metals, in which case it was English, and denoted rather 
the heating of metals than the tempering process by gradual cooling. 
This is the M. £. anelen, to inflame, kindly heat, melt, bum. Gower, 
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C. A. iii. 96, speaks of a meteoric stone, which the fire * hath aneled 
[melted] Lich unto slyme, which is congeled.* Wyclif, Isaiah, 
xvi. 7 has * anelid tyil * as a translation of Lat. cocti lateris. Earlier, 
the word means simply ‘to bum* or ‘ inflame.* Thus, in O. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, p. 219, the word seraphim is explained to mean 
‘biminde other anhelend* [better spelt =* burning or kind- 

ling ; and again, at p. 97, it is said that the Iloly Ghost • onealde 
corthlicen monnan heortan ’« inflamed earthly men’s hearts. — A.S. 
oncs/on, to bum, kindle, Grein, ii. 339 ; a compound verb. — A. S. on, 
prefix (answering to mod. E. prep, on) ; and <elan, to bum, Grein, i. 
55. Cf. Icel. tf/dr, Swed. eW, Dan. ild, fire ; corresponding to A. S. 

fire, a derivative of alan, to bum. — -^AL, to bum ; Kick, i. 500, 
who ingeniously compares Skt. ar-nna, tawny, ar-usha, tawny ; with 
the suggestion that these words may have meant originally ‘ fiery.’ 
2. But in the fifteenth century, a very similar word was introduced 
from the French, having particular reference to the fixing of colours 
upon glass by means of neat. This is the M. E. aneUn, to enamel 
glass. Thus Palsgrave has ‘ I aneel a potte of erthe or suche lyke 
with a coloure, je plomme* The word was also applied to the 
enamelling of metal, and is probably meant in the entry in the 
Prompt. Pair, at p. ii ; *Anelyn or enelyn metalle, or other lyke.* 
The initial a- is either the French prefix a- (Lat. arf), or may have 
been merely due to the influence of the very similar native word.— 
O. F. neelert nieler^ to enamel ; orig. to paint in black upon gold or 
silver. — Low Lat. nigetiare, to Wacken. — Lat. nifrellust blackish; 
dimin. of niger^ black. Probably connected with Aryan nah, night ; 
Kick, i. 123. ^ There is yet a third word not unlike these two, 

which appears in ‘ unaneled,* i. e. not having received extreme unc- 
tion; Hamlet, i. 5. 77. This is from A.S. onelan^ to put oil upon; 
from A. S. o«, prefix, and ele^ oil ; see Oil. 

ANNEX, to fasten or unite to. (F., — L.) The pp. annexed occurs 
in the Romaunt of the Rose, 481 1. — F. annexer, ‘ to annex, knit, linke, 
join ; ’ Cot. — Lat. annexns, pp. of annectere, to knit or bind to. — Lat. 
ad-, to ( *= an- before n) ; and nectere, to bind. Perhaps from ^ NAGH, 
to bind, Fick, i. 643 ; cf. Skt. nah, to bind. Der. annex-at-ion. 

AlNNIHIIiATE, to reduce to nothing. (Lat.) Hall, Edw. IV, 
an. I, has adnihilate; Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 100, has annihilated. 
Formed with suffix -ate, on which see Abbreviate. — Lat. annihilatus, 
pp. of annihilare, to reduce to nothing. — Lat. ad, to (»««- before n) ; 
and nihil, nihilum, nothing, which is contracted from ne (or nee) hilum, 
not a whit, or more literally, not a thread ; since hilum is, doubtless, 
a corruption of filum, a thread. See Max Muller, Lectures, ii. 379, 
380 ; 8th cd. ; and see File. Der. annihilat-ion. 

ANNIVERSARY, the annual commemoration of an event. (Lat.) 
Fabyan, an. 1369, speaks of ‘ an annyuersarye yerely to be kept.’ The 
pi. anniuersaries occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 32. It is properly an 
adjective, and so used by Bp. Hall, On the Obser. of Christ’s Nativity, 
where he speaks of an ‘ anniversary memorial.* •• Lat. anniuersarius, 
returning yearly. — Lat. anni-, for anno-, stem of annus, a year ; and 
uertere, to turn, pp. versus. See Annals, and Verse. 

ANNOTATE, to make notes upon. (Lat.) Richardson remarks 
that the verb is very rare; Foxe uses annotations in his Life of 
Tyndal, in Tyndal’s Works, fol. B i, last line. Formed by the suffix 
-ate, on which see Abbreviate. — Lat. annotatus, pp. of an?totare, to 
make notes. — Lat. ad, to ( « an- before n) ; ‘and nofare, to mark. — Lat. 
n6ta, a mark. See Note. Der. annotat-or, annotat-ion. 

ANNOUNCE, to make known to. (F., — L.) Milton has an- 
nounced, P. R. iv. 304. [Chaucer has annunciat, C. T. 15501, but this 
is directly from Lat. pp. annunciatus.'\mmY, annoncer, to announce; 
Cot. — Lat. annunciare, annuntiare, to announce ; pp. annunciatus. 

— Lat. ad an- before n) ; and nunciare, nuntiare, to report, give a 
message, — Lat, nuncius, nuntius, a messenger. ^ The earlier form 
seems to be nuntius ; Peile, Gk. and Lat. Etym. 2nd ed. p. 246 ; which 
probably stands, accordinj^ to Corssen, for nouentius, a bringer of 
news, from nouere *, a nominal verb formed from nouos {nouus), new ; 
id. p. 378. See New. Der. announce-ment ; and, directly from the 
Latin, annunciate, annunciat-ion, 

ANNOY, to hurt, vex, trouble. (F.,— L.) M. E. anoien, anuien 
(with one n, correctly), to vex, trouble. See Alisaunder, ed, Weber, 
11. 876, 1287, 4158; Havelok, 1734; Chaucer’s Boethius, pp. 22, 41. 
[The sb. anoi, anoy was also in very common use ; see Romaunt of 
the Rose, 4404 ; Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 267, &c. ; but is now obsolete, 
and its place to some extent supplied by annoyance and the F. ennui,'] 

— O. F. anoier, anuier, enuier, verb, to annoy, trouble ; formed from 

the O. F. sb. anoi, anui, enui (mod. F. ennui), annoyance, vexation, 
chagrin ; cognate with Span, enojo. Old Venetian inodio. — I^t. in odio, 
lit. in hatred, which was used in the phrase in odio hahui, lit. I had in 
hatred, i. e. I was sick and tired of, occurring in the Glosses of 
Cassel, temp. Charles the Great; see Bracket and Dies, Other 
phrases were the Lat. in odfo esse and in odio uenire, both meaning to 
incur hatred, and used by Cicero ; see Att. ii. 3 1 . 2. ^ The account in 
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Dicz is quite satisfactory, and generally accepted. It proves that the 

0. F. sb. anoi arose from the use of Lat. in odio in certain common 
idiomatic phrases, and that the O. F. verb anoier was formed from 
the sb. See Odium and Noisome. Der. annoy-ance ; from O. F. 
anoiance, a derivative of vb. anoier. 

ANNUAlj, yearly. (F.,»pL.) M. E. annuel, an anniversary mass 
for the dead, is a special^ use of the word ; see P. Plowman’s Crede, 

1. 818 ; Chaucer, C. T. Group G, loi 2, on which see my note, or that 
to Tyrwhitt*s Chaucer, C. T. 12940. — F. annuel, annual, yearly ; Cot. 
—Lat. annualis, yearly; formed with suffix -alis from stem annu-, 
— Lat. annus, a year. See Annal. ^ It will be observed that the 
spelling was changed from annuel to annual to bring it nearer to the 
I^tin ; but the word really came to us through French. Der. an- 
nual-ly. From the same source is annu-i-ty, apparently a coined word, 
used by Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 17 ; and the more modem annu4t-ant. 

ANNUL, to nullify, abolish. (Lat.) Richardson quotes a passage 
containing annulled from The Testament of I.ove, bk. iii, a treatise of 
Chaucer’s age; see Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. cccviii, back, 
col. I. Eitfcr from F. annuller, given by Cotgrave, or direct from 
Lat. annullare, to annul. — Lat. ad{jman- before «) ; and Lat. nullus, 
none, a contraotion from tie ullus, not any. Ullus is a contraction 
for unulus, dimin. of unus, one, formed by help of the dimin. suffix 
-ul-. The Lat. unus is cognate with E. one. See Fick, ii. 30. And 
see One. Der. annul-ment. 

ANNULAR, like a ring. (Lat.) Ray, On the Creation, p. 3, has 
both annular and annulary (R.) — Lat. annularis, like a ring; formed 
by suffix -am from stem annul- (for a««tt/o-). — Lat. annulus, a ring; 
diminutive of annus, a year, orig. ‘a circuit;* perhaps formed from the 
prefix am- (for ambi-), round about, cognate with Gk. dfKpi, around. 
See Annals. From the same source (Lat. annulus) we have annul- 

at-ed, annul-et. 

ANNUNCIATION, ANNUNCIATE ; see Announoe. 
ANODYNE, a drug to allay pain. (L., — Gk.) Used by Bp. 
Taylor, Epistle Dedicatory to Serm. to the Irish Pari., 1661 (R.) 
Cotgrave gives * remedes anodins, medicines which, by procuring sleep, 
take from a patient all sence of pain.* But the spelling anodyne is 
Latin. — Low hat. anodynus, a drug relieving pain; Ducange. — Gk. 
oLvdtbvvos, adj. free from pain ; whence ^Pftaicov dvdiHvvov, a drug to 
relieve pain. — Gk. dra-, negative prefix ; and dBvPtj, pain. [Curtius, i. 
381, shews that dva-, corresponding to Zend ana-, and cognate with 
E. un-, is the full form of the prefix ; and this explains the long 0 (w), 
produced by the coalescence of o and 0.] Curtius, i. 300, refers 68- 
vvri to the verb (H-ur, to eat, as if it were ‘a gnawing ; * rightly, as it 
seems to me. See Eat. 

ANOINT, to smear with ointment. (F., — L.) Wyclif has anoyn- 
tidist. Acts, iv. 27, from M. E. verb anointen or anoynten', see Prompt. 
Parv. p. II. Chaucer has anoint as a past participle, Prol. 191. It 
is clear that anoint was orig. a past-participial form, but was after- 
wards lengthened into anointed, thus suggesting the infin. anointen. 
Both forms, anoynt and anoynted, occur in the Wycliffite Bible, Gen. 
1. 3 ; Numb. vi. 3. All the forms are also written with initial e, viz. 
enoint, enointed, enointen ; and the true starting-point in Eng. is the pp. 
enoint, anointed. — O. F. enoint, anointed, pp. of enoindre, to anoint. 
O. F, (Lat. in-, upon, on); and oindre, to smear, anoint. — Lat. 
ungere, to smear, pp. unctus. See Ointment, Unction. 
ANOMALY, deviation from rule. (Gk.) Used by Sir T. Browne, 
V ulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 15. § 5. Cotgrave’s French Diet, gives only the 
adj, anomal, inequal ; so that the sb. was probably taken from Lat. 
anomalia, or directly from the Gk. — Gk. dvaifiaKla, irregularity, un- 
evenness. — Gk. dp(ufjia\os, uneven. — Gk. dra-, full form of the negative 
prefix (see Curtius). and dftaKds, even ; the w resulting from coalescence 
of o and o. The Gk. dfui\6e is formed by suffix -aA- from 6fi-, stem 
of dftde, one and the same, joint, common ; closely related to E. same. 
See Same. Der. anomal-ous, 

ANON, immediately. (E.) In early use. M. E. amn, anoon, onan, 
anan. Rob. of Glouc. has anon, p. 6. The earliest M.E. forms are anon, 
Ancren Riwle,*^{S>i4; and anan, Ormulum, 104, The a is convertible 
with 0 in either syllable. — A. S. on an, lit. in one moment (answering 
to M. H. G. in ein), but in A. S. generally signifying * once for all ; ' 
see examples in Grein, i. 31, sect, 8. — A. S. on (mod E. on), often 
used with the sense of * in ; ' and A. S. an, old form of * one.* See 
On, and One. 

ANONYMOUS, nameless. (Gk.) Not in early use. Used by 
Pope, Dunciad, Testimonies of Authors (R.) Formed directly from 
the Gk., by substituting -ous for the Gk. suffix -01, just as it is often 
substituted for the Lat. suffix -ms. — Gk. dvdwvitoe, nameless. — Ok. 
d»a-, full form of the neg. prefix (see Curtius) ; and dvofui, iEolic 
6wfta, a name, cognate with K. name ; so that the oi is due to coales- 
cence of a and o. ^e Name. Der. anonymous-ly, 

ANOTECER, i. e. one other. (E.) Merely the words an and other 
written together. In Mid. Eng. they were written apart. ‘ Hauelok 
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thouthe al an other* Ilavelok thought quite another thing ; Havelok, 
I39t;. See An and Other. 

Ail’SBRIN'li, goose-like. (Lat.) Not in early use. •» Lat. anserin- 
ust belonging to a goose. — Lat. anser, a goose» cognate with E. 
goose. See G oose. 

ANSWER, to reply to. (E.) The lit, sense is * to swear in oi)- 
position to/ orig. used, no doubt, in trials by law. M. E. amhwerien^ 
Layamon, ii. 518. — A. S. andmarian^ andswerian^ to reply to, lit. to 
swear in opposition to ; Grein, i. 6. — A. S. and-, in opposition to, 
cognate with Gk. dvrl (see Anti-) ; and swerian, to swear ; see 
Swear. Der. answer-able, answer-abl-y. ^ The prefix ant- in G. 
antworten, to answer, is cognate with the A .S. prefix and- in the E. word. 
ANT, a small insect ; the emmet. (E.) Ant is a contraction from 
A. 8. cemete (Lat. formica), an emmet ; JElf. Gloss., Nomina Insecto- 
rum ; so that ant and emmet arc doublets. The form amette became, 
by the ordinary phonetic changes in English, aniette, amei, amt, ant. 
ijr Examples of the change of m to « before i occur in Hants as a 
snortened form of Hamptonshire (see Miitzncr, Engl. Gram. i. 123); 
also in E. aunt from Lat. amita. Sec Emmet. Der. ant-hill. 
ANTAGONIST, an opponent. (Gk.) lien Jonson has antagon- 
istic, Magnetic Lady, iii. 4 ; Milton has antagonisf, P. L. ii. 509. 
They seem to have borrowed directly from the Gk. — Ctk.dvTayoJvtarrjs, 
an adversary, opponent. — Gk. dvTaycDvi{o^t, I struggle against.— 
Gk. dvr-, short for dvri, against; and dyarliofiai, 1 struggle. — Gk. 
dyiw, a struggle. See Agony. Der. antagonist-ic, antagonist-tc-al-ly ; 
also antagonism, borrowed from Gk. dvrayawiOfM, a stiuggle with 
another. 

ANTARCTIC, southern ; opposite to the arctic. (L., — G.) Mar- 
lowe, Faustus, i. 3. 3 ; Milton, P. L. ix. 79. [Wyatt spells the word 
antartike; see Richardson. The latter is French. Cotgrave has 
*Antartique, the circle in the sphere called the South, or Antartick 
pole.*] — l^at. antarcticus, southern. — Gk. dvrapHriic 6 », southern. — Gk. 
dvr- aa dvr l, against ; and dpuruede, arctic, northern. See Arctic. 
ANTE-, prefix, before. (Lat.) Occurs in words taken from Latin, 
e. g. ante-cedent, ante-date, ante-diluvian, &c. — I>at. ante, before ; of 
which an older form seems to have been anted, since Livy uses 
for ant-ea ; xxii. 20. 6. Anted is to be considered as an ablative form 
(Curtius, i. 254), and as connected with Skt. anta, end, border, bound- 
ary, cognate with E. end, q. v. Thus anted would seem to mean 
* from the boundary,’ and hence ‘ before.’ The prefix anti- is closely 
allied ; see Anti-, prefix. 

ANTECEDENT, going before. (T.al .) Used by Sir T. More, 
Works, p. JI15, last line. [The suffix -cut is formed by analogy with 
prudetU, innocent, &c. and is rather to be considered as F.] — Lat. ante- 
cedentem, acc. case of antecedens, going before. — Lat. ante, before ; and 
cedens, going, pres. pt. of cedere, to go ; see Cede. Der. antecedent-ly; 
also antecedence (with F. suffix -ence). And see Ancestor. 
ANTEDATE, to date before. (Lat.) Used by Massinger in the 
sense of ‘ anticipate ; ’ Duke of Milan, i. 3. Fonned by prefixing Lat. 
ante, before, to lil. date, q. v. 

ANTEDUiUVIAN, before the flood. (Lat.) Used by Sir T, 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. vii. c. 3. § 2. A coined word, made by pre- 
fixing Lat. ante, before, to J.at. diluui-um, a deluge, and adding the 
adi. suffix -an. See Deluge. 

ANTELOPE, an animal. (Gk.) Used by Sjienser, F. Q. i. 6. 26. 
Said to be corrupted from Gk. di'tfaXoir-, the stem of dvOdhMp (gen. 
dvOdXovoe), used by Eustathius (flor. circa 1160), Hexaem., p. 36 
(Webster’s Diet.). *The word Dorcas, the Gk. and Roman name of 
the gazelle, is derived from the verb hlpKopai, to sec. The common 
English word antelope is a corrupt form of the name dvdoXoip (sic), 
employed by Eustathius to desigmate an animal of this genus, and 
literally signifying bright eyes ’ [rather, bright-€ye(f\ ; Eng. Cyclop, 
art. Antilopeee. If this be right, the derivation is from Gk. dvBuv, to 
sprout, blossom, also to shine (cf. dvBofidfos, a dyer in bright colours); 
and gen. dnrde, the eye, which from ^ On, to see, Aryan 
to see ; Kick, i. 4. See Anther. 

ANTENNAS, the feelers of insects. (Lat.) Modem and scientific. 
Borrowed from Lat, antenna, pi. of antenna, projx;rly ‘ the yard of a 
sail.* Remot er orig in tincertam. 

ANTEPENXTIiTIMA, the last syllable but two. (I.at.) Used 
in prosody; sometimes shortened to atitepenult.^^'LvA. antepenultima, 
also spelt ontepanultima, fern. adj. (with syllaba understood), the last 
syllable but two. — Lat. ante, before; and panultima, fern, adj., the 
last syllabic but one.— Lat. pane, almost; and ultimus, last. See 
tTltimate. Der. antepenMm-ate, 

ANTERIOR, before, more in front. (Lat.) Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 15. § 3, has anteriouri but this is ill spelt, and due 
to confusion between the suffixes -our and -or. The word is borrowed 
directly from Lat. anterior, more in front, compar. adj. from Lat. 
ante, before. See Ante-. 

ANTHEM, a piece of sacred music, (L.,— Gk.) In very early 
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use. M. E. antym; cf. * antym, antiphona;’ Prompt. Parv. p. la. 
Chaucer has antem, C. T. Group B, 1850. Antem is a contraction 
from an older form antefn ; ‘ biginnelh these antefne ’ «= begin this 
anthem, Ancren Riwle, p. 34. — A. S. antefn, an anthem ; ./Alfred’s tr. 
of Beda, Eccl. Hist. i. 25. This A. S. form is a mere corruption from 
the Latin. — Late Lat. antiphona, an anthem ; see Ducangc. This is 
an ill-formed word, as the same word in Gk. is a plural. — Gk. dvrl- 
ifnwa, pi. of dvr'upwvov, an anthem ; properly neut. of adj. dvritftcavos, 
sounding in response to ; the anthem being named from its being sung 
by choristers alternately, half the choir on one side responding to the 
half on the other side. — Gk. dvri, over against; and <po)vii, voice. 
Anthem is a doublet of Antiphon, q. v. 

ANTHER, the summit of a stamen in a flower. (Gk.) Modem 
and scientific. Borrowed from Gk. dvOijpde, adj. flowery, blooming. 
— Gk. daf$€Lv, to bloom; dvdoe, a young bud or sprout. The Gk. 
&v 6 o$ is cognate with Skt. andhas, herb, sacrificial food. See Fick, i. 
15 ; Curtius, i. 310. 

ANTHOLOGY, a collection of choice poems. (Gk.) Several Gk. 
collections of poems were so called ; hence the extension of the name. 
SirT. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 9. § 2, refers to ‘the Gioek Antho- 
logy.’ "-Gk. dv 0 o\oyta, a flower-gathering, a collection of choice 
poems. — Gk. dvOoXoyos, adj. flower-gathering. — Gk. dv$o-, stem of 
avBon, a flower ; and \iy€iv, to collect. See Anther and Legend. 

AJD^HRACITE, a kind of hard coal. (Gk.) Modem. Sug- 
gested by Gk. dvBpanirqi, adj. resembling coals ; formed by suffix 
-irtjt, expressing resemblance, from dvBpan-, the stem of Gk. dv$pa(, 
coal, charcoal, also a carbuncle, precious stone. Apparently 

formed from Gk. dvBuv, to sprout, also to shine, be bright ; the latter 
sense would seem to explain dv 0 pa( in both its uses. However Cur- 
tius, ii. 132, says ‘ no etymology of dv 0 pa^, at all probable, has indeed 
as yet been found.’ 

ANTHROPOLOGY, the natural history of man. (Gk.) Modem 
and scientific. Formed by the ending ‘logy ((>k. Koyia, discourse, 
from kiyetv, to speak) from Gk. dvBpcovos, a man. p. This word 
is to be divided dvBp-urtos, see Curtius, i. 382. Here dv 0 p- is for 
dvbp-, a strengthened form of the stem dvep-, of which the nom. is 
dHjp, a man ; and -toiros is from (ik. ufp, gen. diirot, the face ; so that 
dv 0 ptuno$ means ‘ having a human face,’ a human being. 
ANTHROPOPHAGI, cannibals. (Gk.) Used by Shak. Oth, 
i. 3. 144. Lit. * men-eaters.’ A Latinised plural of Gk. dvBpoiro- 
4 >dyos, adj. man-eating.- Gk. dvBpooiros, a man; and tpayeiv, to eat. 
On dvBpwnot, see above ; <l>aytiv is from ^ BHAG, to eat ; cf, Skt. 
bhaksh, to eat, devour. Der. anthropophag-y, 

ANTI-, ANT-, prefix, against. (Gk.) Occurs in words taken 
from Gk., as antidote, antipathy. See. In anticipate, the prefix is really 
the Lat. ante. In ant-agonist, ant-arctic, it is shortened to ant-.— 
Gk. dvri, against, over against. + Skt. anti, over against ; a Vedic 
form, and to be considered as a locative from the Skt. anta, end, 
boundary, also proximity, cognate with E. end, q. v. Cf. Skt. antika, 
vicinity, with the abl. antihit, used to mean ‘ near,’ * from/ ‘ close to,’ 
* in presence of ; ' Bcnfey, p. 28. ijf This Gk. prefix is cognate with 
the A. S. and-, appearing in mod. E. along and answer, q. v. Also 
with Goth, and- ; and with G. ant-, as seen in antworten, to answer. 
ANTIC, fanciful, odd ; as sb., a trick. (F., — L.) Orig. an adject- 
ive, and a mere doublet of antique. Hall, Henry VHI, an. 12, speaks 
of a fountain ‘ ingraylcd with anticke workes ; * and similarly Spenser, 
F. Q. iii. II. 51, speaks of gold * Wrought with wikle antickes, which 
their follies playecl In the rich metall as they living were.’ — F. antique, 
old. Cotgrave gives, s. v. Antique, ‘ taille a antiques, cut with antichs, 
or with a«/ic^-works.’ — Lat. antiquus, old ; also spelt antieus, which 
form is imitated in the English. Sec Antique. 

ANTICHRIST, the great opponent of Christ. (Gk.) Gk. dvri- 
Xpioros; i John, ii. 1 8. From Gk. dvri, against ; and xf^orot, Christ. 
Sec Anti- and Christ. Der. antichrist-ian, 

ANTICIPATE, to take before the time, forestall. (Lat.) Used 
by Hall, Henry VI, an. 38. Formed by suffix -ate (on which see 
Abbreviate), from Lat. antidpare, to lake beforehand, prevent; 
pp. anticipatus. — I-at. anti-, old form of ante, beforehand ; and capere, 
to take. Sec Ante- and Capable. Der. anticipat-ion, antidpat-ory, 
ANTICLIMAX, the opposite of a climax. (Gk.) Compounded 
of Anti-, gainst ; and Climax. 

ANTIDOTE, a medicine given as a remedy. (F., — Gk.) Used 
by Shak. Macb. v. 3. 43 .- 5 '. antidote, given by Cotgrave. — Lat. 
antidotum, neut. and antidotus, fern., an antidote, remedy.- Gk. dvri- 
boroB, adj. given as a remedy ; hence, as sb. dvriborov, neuter, an anti- 
dote, and dvrlboroe, feminine, the same (Liddell and Scott). — Gk. 
dvri, against; and bor 6 $, given, formed from bibupu, I give. See 
Anti-, and Donation. Der. antidot-al, antidot-ic-al, 
ANTIMOI^, the name of a metal. (?) In Sir T. Herbert’s 
Travels, ed. 1665, p. 317. Englished from Low Lat. anttmonium ; 
Ducange, Origin unknown. Der. antimon-ial. 
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AWcmovaAS, one who dentes the obligation of moral law. 
(Gk.) Tillotson, vol. ii. ser. 50, speaks of * the Aminomian doctrine.* 
Milton, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, b. ii. c. 3, uses the sb. 
unttHomie. The suffix -an is adjectival, from Lat. •anus. The word 
is not from Gk. dvnvofjiia, an ambiguity in the law, but is simply 
coined from Gk. di^rt, against, and v 6 fio 9 t law, which is from the vero 
vifAuv, to deal out, also to pasture. See Anti-, and Nomad. 
antipathy, a feeling against another. (Gk.) Used by Bacon, 
Nat. Hist. sect. 479. Fuller has antipathetical^ Worthies of Lincoln- 
shire. Either from F. antipathies explained as ‘ antipathy * by Cot- 
grave ; or fonned directly from Gk. dvriirddcta, an antipathy, lit. * a 
suffering against.’ — Gk. di^r/, against; and ira^ciV, to suffer. See 
Anti-, and Pathos. Der. antipath-et 4 cs antipath-et-ic-al, 
antiphon, an anthem. (L., — Gk.) Milton has the pi. «»//- 
pkonUss Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 12. The book containing the 
antiphons was called an antiphoners a word used by Chaucer, C. T. 
Group B, 1709.— Low Lat. antiphonay an ill-formed word, as it repre- 
sents a Gk. pi. rather than a sing. form. — Gk. dvritpcjuay pi. of di^rt- 
tpwoVy an anthem ; properly neut. of adj. sounding in re- 

sponse to ; the one half-choir answering the other in alternate verses. 
«*Gk. dyriy contrary, over against (see Anti-); and tpawiis voice.-* 
Gk. I speak, say; which from A, to speak; Curtius, i. 

369. Antiphon is a doublet of antheniy q. v. 

ANTIPHBASIS, the use of words in a sense opposed to their 
meaning. (Gk.) Borrowed directly from Gk. dvrlppaais, lit. a con- 
tradiction ; also the use of words in a sense opposed to their literal 
meaning. — Gk. dvTKppd^eiVy to express by negation. — Gk. di/r/, against, 
contrary ; and <ppd(uVs to s])eak. See Anti- and Phra43e. Der. 
antiphras-t-ie-al. 

ANTIPODES, men whose feet are opposite to ours. (Gk.) 
Shak. Mid. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 55 ; Holland's tr. of Pliny, b. ii. c. 65.— 
Lat. antipodes ; a borrowed word. Gk. dvriiroZeSy pi., men with feet 
opjx)site to us; from nom. sing, dvr/irowt. — Gk. dj/rf, opposite to, 
gainst ; and irow, a foot, cognate with E. foot. See ^^ti- and 
]lrOOt. Der. antipod^al. 

ANTIQUE, old. (F., — L.) Shak. has * the antique world ; * As 
You Like It, ii. 3. 57. ■■F. antique \ Cot. — Lat, antiquusy old; also 
spelt anticusy and formed with suffix -icus from ante-y before, just as 
Lat. posticusy behind, is formed from posty after. See Ante-. Der. 
atitiqifit^yy antiqu^atey antiqu-at^edy antiou^ar^yy antiqu^ar-i^auy antiqu~ar 4 ^ 
an-ism. ^ Antique is a doublet ot antic, which follows the spelling 
of the Lat. anticus. See Antic. 

ANTISEPTIC, counteracting putrefaction, (Gk.) Modem. 
Formed from Gk. dpriy against ; and orfirr- 6 sy decayed, rotten, verbal 
adj. from to make rotten. Probably connected with Lat. succus 

or sucusy juice, and E. s ap ; Curtius, ii. 63. Sec Sap. 
ANTISTROPHE, a kind of stanza. (Gk.) Borrowed directly 
from Gk, dvriarpotpliy a return of a chorus, answering to a preceding 
arpoify^y or strophe. — Gk. dvri, over against ; and arpoqvfjy a verse or 
stanza, lit. * a turning ; ’ from the verb arpiqxiv, to turn. See Anti- 
and Strophe. 

ANTITHESIS, a contrast, opposition. (Gk.) Used by Bp. 
Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, bk. i. pt. ii. s. 1 (K.) — Gk. dvriBeais, 
an opposition, a setting opposite. — Gk. dvri, over against ; and ^cVit, 
a setting, placing. — Gk. riBrffu, I place. See Anti-, and Thesis. 
Der. antithetic, antithehic-al, antithet 4 c-al-ly; from Gk. dvTi$ertK 6 sy adj. 
ANTITYPE, that which answers to the type, (Gk.) Bp. Taylor, 
Of the Real Presence, s. la, 28, speaks of ‘type and antitype.* The 
word is due to the occurrence of the Gk. dvrirwov (A. V. ‘ figure ') 
in I Pet. iii. 21, and the pi. dvrirvira (A. V. ‘figures ’) in Heb. ix. 24. 
This sb. dvrirvnov is the neut, of adj. dsrrirxmoty formed according to 
a model. — Gk. dvri, over against; and ri/iroi. a blow, also a model, 
^ttem, type, from the base of rvirreiv, to strike, Anti-, and 
Type. Der. antityp^ic^al, 

ANTIjER, the branch of a stag’s hom. (F.,— O. Low G.) Like 
most terms of the chase, this is of F. origin. The oldest E. form is aunte- 
lere, {purring in Twety’s treatise on Hunting, pr. in Reliquise Anti- 
quae, i. 151. The / stands for d, as in other words ; cf. clot for clod, 
girt for gird, and several other examples given by Matzner, i. 1 39. 
Thm auntelere stands for aundelere.^F. andouiller, or endouiller, both 
of which forms are given by Cotgrave, who explains the latter as ‘ the 
brow ankler nb»y corruption of antler"], or lowest branch of a deer's 
head,' l. The remoter origin of the word is, admittedly, a diffi- 
culty, I cannot explain the ending -ouiller, but we need not be at a 
loss for the source of the more material part of the word. It is 
plainly the (so-called) O. H. G. andi, M. H. G. ende, einde, the fore- 
head, a woid which Xiongs rather to O. Low German, though occur- 
ring in O. H. G. writings. This is suggested by the fact of tne occur- 
rence of the word in all the Scandinavian dialects. In the Danish 
dialects it occurs i» and, the forehead ; Molbech’s Dansk Dialekt- 
lexicon, cited by Riets, The Swcd. is atme, the forehead, by assimi- 




lation for ande. The Icel. is enni, by assimilation for endi/, and all 
|K>tnt to an original form which Fick renders by anthja or andja, the 
forehead ; iii. 17. [Fick further cites the Lat. fern. pi. antice, with the 
sense of ‘hair on the forehead.’] 2 . And further, we may confi- 
dently connect all these words with the Low G. prefix and-, cognate 
with Gk. dvri, over against, Lat. ante, before, Skt. anti, over against, 
before ; see Curtius, i. 253. 3. We may also observe that the 

double spelling andi md ends in O. German accounts for the double 
spelling in F. as andouiller and endouiller; and that the Teutonic 
prefix and- is remarkably represented in A. S. andwlita, mod. G. antlitz, 
the face, countenance. 

AlNUS, the lower orifice of the bowels. (Lat.) In Kersey’s Diet. 
Borrowed from Lat. anus. Both Fick (i. 304) and Curtius (i. 472) 
give the derivation from the ^ AS, to sit, which would account for the 
long a by the loss of s. Cf. Skt. as, to sit ; Gk. Ija-rai, he sits. 

AN Vlli, an iron block on which smiths hammer their work into 
shape. (E.) Anvil is for anvild or anvilt, a final d or t having dropped 
off. In Wrigl^t’s Vocabularies, i. 180, is the entry ‘o«/ek/, incus.^ In 
Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess, 1163, we find awvri/. — A. S. anfilte, 
explained by Lat. incus, M\(. Glos. ed. Somner, p. 65 ; also spelt otifilt 
(Lye). — A. S. on-, prefix, often written an-, answering to mod. E. on ; 
and fyllan, to fell, strike down, the causal oifall. qf The manner 
in which the sense arose is clearly preserved in Icelandic. The Icel. 
falla means (i) to fall, (2) to fall together, to fit, .suit, a sense to some 
extent preserved in the M. K. fallen, to fall out fitly. The causal verb, 
viz. Icel. fella (mod. K.fell) means (i) to fell, (2) to make to fit ; and 
was especially used as a workman's term. Used by joiners, it means 
‘ to tongue and groove ’ work together ; by masons, ‘to fit a stone 
into a crevice ; * and by blacksmiths, jam is ‘ to work iron into 
bars; ’ see Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icel. Diet. 151, col. i. This ac- 
counts, too, for the variation in the second vowel. The A. S. onfilt is 
from A. S. fyllan, the M.E. amtelt answers to led. fella. The same 
change took place in the word fell itself, if we compare it with A. S. 
fyllan. Thus an anvil is ‘ that upon which iron is worked into bars,’ 
or ‘ that on which iron is hammered out.’ B. 1. Similarly, the 
Dutch aanheeld, an anvil, is from Du. aan, on, upon ; and beelden, to 
form, fashion. 2. The O. II. G. aneualz, an anvil (Graff, iii. 519) is 
(probably) from O.H.G. ane, on, upon ; and O.H.G. valdan, to fold, 
fold up, hence, to fit. 8. The mod. G. amhoss, an anvil, is from G. 
an, upon ; and M. H. G. bozen, to beat, cognate with E. beat. 4 . 
The Lat. incus, an anvil, is from Lat. in, upon ; and cudere, to beat, 
hammer. The Du. aanheeld and O. H.G. aneualz are sometimes 

carelessly given as cognate words with E. anvil, but it is plain that, 
though the prefix is the same in all three cases, the roots are dif- 
ferent. For the root of anvil, sec Fall. 

ANXIOUS, distressed, oppressed, much troubled. (Lat.) In 
Milton, P. L. viii. 185. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1970, has anxyete. 
[The sb. was probably taken from F. anxiete, given by Cotgrave, and 
explained by * anxielie ; ’ but the adj. must have been taken directly 
from Latin, with the change of -us into - 07 /.v as in other cases, c. g. 
pious, amphibious, barharousT] •ml^t. anxius, anxious, distressed. — Lat. 
angere, to choke, strangle. + Gk. dyx^iy, to strangle. — 11, 
nasalised form of^AGH, to choke, oppress; Curtius, i. 234; Fick, 
i. 9. Der. anxiousiy, anxious-ness ; also anxi-e-ty, from F. anxiete, 
Lat. acc. anxietcUem. From the same root we Jiave anger, anguish, 
Lat. angina, awe, ugly, and even quinsy ; see these words. 

ANY, indef. pronoun ; some one. (E.) The indefinite form of one. 
The Mid. Eng. forms are numerous, as cenii, eeni, ani, oni, eni, &c. ; 

is in O. Eng. Homilies, i. 219. — A. S. anig, formed by suffix -ig 
(cf. greed-y from A. S. grdd-ig, March, A. S. Grammar, sect. 228) from 
the numeral an, one. + Du. eenig, any ; from een, one. -f* inigtr, 
any one ; from ein, one. See One. Der. any-thing, any-wise. 
AORTA, the great artery rising up from the left ventricle of the 
heart. (Gk.) In Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, ed. 1S27, p. 26. Bor- 
rowed directly from Gk. diopr^, the aorta. — Gk . delpeiv, to raise up ; pass. 
dtlpeaBaty to risormp. See this verb discussed in Curtius, i. 441, 442. 
AFAOE, at a great pace. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) Marlow has ‘gallop 
apace ;* Edw. II, A. iv. sc. 3. 1. At an earlier period the word was 

written as two words, a pas, as in Chaucer, C. T. Group F, 388: ‘And 
forth she walketh esily a pas.* 2. It is also to be remarked that the 
phrase has widely changed its meaning. In Chaucer, both here and 
m other passages, it means ‘ a foot-pace,' and was originally used of 
horses when proceeding slowly, or at a walk. The phrase is composed 
of the E. indef. article a, and the M. E. pas, mod. E. pace, a word of 
F. origin. See Face. 

APART, aside. (F.,— L.) Rich, quotes from the Testament of 
Love, bk. iii, last sect., a passage concerning the ‘ five sundrie'wittes, 
euerich qpar/e to his own doing.’ The phrase is borrowed from the F. 
d part, which Cotgrave gives, and explains by ‘ apart, alone, singly,* 
Ac. — Lat. ad, tp; and partem, acc. case of pars, a part. See Fart. 
AFARTEGEll^, a separate room. (F., — Ital., — L.) In Dryden, 
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tr. of Virgil, iT!n. ii. 675. — F. appartirntnt.^mlXsX, tippartamenio^ a 
separation; Florio. — Ital. appartare, to withdraw apart, id.; also 
spelt apartare. — Ital. a parte, apart. See above. 

APATHY, want of feeling. (Gk.) In Holland's Plutarch, p. 62, 
we have the pi. apathies; he seems to use it as if it were a new word 
in English. Drawn, apparently, directly from the Gk., with the usual 
suffix -y. — Gk. dndSua, apathy, insensibility. *- Gk. d-, neg. prefix ; and 
to suffer. See Pathos. Der. apath-et^ic. 

APH, a kind of monkey. (E.) M. E. ape, Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 

, 4344 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 248. •• A.S. apa, iElf. Glos., Nomina Feraram. 
4 * Du. aa/).-!* Icel. api.^ Swed. apa. + Irish and Gael, ap, fl/’a.+ G. affe. 
4 * Gk. Krjirot. 4* Skt. kapi, a monkey. ^ The loss of the initial k is 
not remarkable in a word which must have had far to travel; it is com- 
monly supposed that the same loss has taken place in the case of Skt. 
kam, to love, as compared with Lat. amare. Max Muller notes that 
the Heb. koph, an ape (1 Kings, x. 22), is not a Semitic word, but 
borrowed from Skt. ; Lectures, i. 233, 8ih ed. The Skt. kapi stands 
for kampi, from Skt. kamp, to tremble, vibrate, move rapidly to and fro. 
— KAP, to vibrate ; Fick, i. 395. Der. ap-ish, ap-ish-ly, ap-ish-ness. 
A^HRljEi'N'T, a purgative. (Lat.) The word signifies, literally, 
•opening.' Used by Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 961. — Lat. stem of 
aperiens, pres. pt. of aperire, to oix;n. Referred by Corssen to ^PAR, 
to complete; see Curtius, ii. 170; with prefix a^ab. From same 
source, ^erture, Lat. apertura, from aperturus, fut. part, of aperire. 
APHIK, the summit, top. (Lat.) Used by Ben Jonson, King 
James’s Entertainment; descrijition of a Flamen. Mere Latin. — Lat. 
apex, summit. Origin uncertain. 

APH-jprefix. See Apo-, prefix. 

APH.i^B!BSIS, the taking away of a letter or syllable from the 
beginning of a word. (Gk.) Borrowed directly from Gk. ^xpatptate, 
a taking away. — Gk. apaipeiv, to take away. — Gk. dvrd, from (d^- be- 
fore an aspirate) ; and atpur, to lake. Root uncertain. 
APHHliION, the point in a planet’s orbit furthest from the sun. 
(Gk.) Scientific. The word is to be divided ap-helion.^^Gk. dir-, 
short for drrii, from ; and ^Xiof , the sun. Curtius discusses ^Ktot, and 
derives it from 1 ® bum, shine; cf. Lat. urere, to burn, Skt. ush, 

to bum ; see Curtius, i. 497. ^ Since dir 6 ought to become before 
the following aspirate, the E. spelling is incorrect, and should have 
beeii apkhelion. But this was not adopted, because we .object to 
double h ; cf. eip^hth, a misspelling for eight-th, in order to avoid tth. 
APHORISM, a definition, brief saying. (Gk.) Aphorismes is in 
Burton, Anal, of Melancholy, ed. 1827, p. 85. [Perhaps mediately, 
through the French. Cf. * Aphorisme, an aphorisme or gcncrall rule 
in physick;' Cot .1 — Gk. dpopiapds, a definition, a short pithy sen- 
tence,— Gk. dpopi^tiv, to define, mark off. — Gk. diro, from, off {dup- 
before an aspirate) ; and bplCuv, to divide, mark out a boundary. — 
Gk. Upot, a boundary. Sec Horizon. Der. apkoris-t-ic, aphoris-t- 
ic-al, aphoris-t-ic-al-ly. 

APIARY, a place for keeping bees. (Lat.) Used by Swift (R.) 
Formed, by suffix -y for -hwi, from Lat. apiarium, a place for bees, 
neut. of apiarius, of or belonging to bees. The niasc. apiarius means 

• a keej^er of bees.' — Lat. aph, a bee.-fGk. kpm$, a gnat. 4 * O. H. G. 
imbi, a bee. Sec Curtius, i. 328. ^ I'he suggestion that Lat. apis is 
cognate with E. bee is hardly tenable ; the (old) Skt. word for bee is 
bha ; see Biithlingk and Roth’s Skt. Diet. 

APIECE, in a separate share. (Hybrid ; Pv. and F.) Often 
written a^piece; Shak. Merry Wives, i. i. 160. Here a- is the com- 
mon E. prefix, short for an, the M. 1 C. form of on, which in former 
times was often used with the sense of ‘ in.’ Cf. a^^ed, asleep, a-foot, 
8 cc. Thus a-piece stands for on piece. See Piece. 

APO-, prefix, off. (Gk.) Gk. dw 6 , off, from. 4 * Lat. ab, abs, from. 
4 * Skt. apa, away, forth; as prep, with abl., away from. 4 " Zend apa, 
with abl., from. + Gothic a/, from. + A. S. of; whence E. of, prep., 
and q^, adv., which are merely different spellings, for convenience, of 
the same word. 4 * G. ab, from. Thus the Gk. dirb is cognate with E. 
0/ and o^, and in composition with verbs, answers to the latter. See 
Of, Oft. Der. apo-calypse, &c.; see below. ^ Since dirb becomes 
dxp- before au aspirate, it appears also in aph-eeresis, ap{hyhelion, and 
aphorism. 

APOCAJiYPSE, a revelation. (Gk.) A name given to the last 
book of the Bible. M. E. apocalips, used by Wyclif. — Lat. apoca- 
lypsis. Rev. i. 1 (Vulgate version). — Gk.- dirowdXi^it, Rev. i. i; lit. 

* an uncovering,'— Gk. dwoxakdirTU^, to uncover. — Gk. dv 6 , off (cog- 
nate with E. off ) ; and /itaXdwruy, to cover. Cf. Gk. xaXvjSij, a hut, 
cabin, cell, cover ; which is perhaps allied to Lat. clupeus, clypeus, 
a shield ; Fick, ii. 7a. Der. apocalyptic, apocalyp 4 -ic-al. 

APOCOPE, a cutting off of a letter or syllable at the end of a 
word. (Gk.) A grammatical term; Lat. apoeopl, borrowed from Gk. 
diroKoir^, a cutting off. — Gk. dird, off (sce^ Apo-) ; and «rdirr<iv, to 
hew, cut.— V^KAP, to cut, hew; Curtius, L 187; Fick, i. 807. 
Capon, q. v., is from the same root. 


APOTHECARY. 

APOCRYPHA, certain books of the Old Testament. (Gk.) 

• The other [bookes] folowing, which are called apocripha (becau^ 
they were wont to be reade, not openly and in common, but as it 
were in secrete and aparte) are neytner founde in the Hebnie nor in 
the Chalde ; * Bible, 1 539 ; Pref. to Apocrypha. The word means 

* things hidden.’ — Gk. dttdKpvtpa, things hidden, neut. pi. of dirdxpwpos, 
hidden. — Gk. diroKpvirrtiv, to hide away. — Gk. dird, off, away (see 
Apo-) ; and-Kpbirreiv, to hide. See Crypt. Der. apocryph-al. 

apooee, the point in the moon's orbit furthest from the earth. 
(Gk.) Scientific. Made up from Gk. dxrd (see Apo-); and Gk. 
7^, the earth, which appears also in geography, geology, and 
geometry, q.v. 

APOXiOQXJE, a fable, story. (F., — Gk.) Used by Bp. Taylor, 
vol. i. ser. 35. — F. apologue, which Cotgrave explains by * a pretty or 
significant fable or tale, wherein bruit beasts, or dumb things, arc 
fained to speak.’ — Gk. dfrdXoyoe, a story, tale, fable, ii* Gk. dird ; and 
\iyeiv, to speak. Sec Apo- and Xiogio. 

APOIipaY, a defence, excuse. (Gk.) Sir T. More, Works, p. 932 a, 
speaks of ‘ the booke that is called mine apology.* [He probably 
Englished it from the Lat. apologia, used by St. Jerome, rather than 
from the Gk. immediately.] -1 Gk. diroXoyia, a speech made in one’s 
defence. "^Gk. dird (sec Apo-); and \ 4 yeiv, to speak ; see XiOg^o.— 
Der. apologise, apologist ; apdog-etic (Gk. diroXoyrjTHcdt, fit for a 
defence), apohgetic-al, apolog-etic-al-ly. And see above. 
APOPHTHUBGM,APOTHEQM, a terse saying. (Gk.) Bacon 
wrote a collection of apophthegms, so entitled. The word is sometimes 
shortened to apothegm. — Gk. dirdpOtypa, a thing uttered ; also, a terse 
saying, apophthegm. — Gk. dirotpOlyyopai, I speak out my mind plainly. 

— Gk. dird (see Apo-) ; and fpBiyyopai, I cry out, cry aloud, utter. 
Referred by Fick to V SLANG or 4|/SPAG, to make a clear and 
loud sound; he compares Lith. spengiu, to make a loud clear 
sound. 

APOPIiEXY, a sudden deprivation of motion by a shock to the 
system. (Low L., — Gk.) Chaucer, near the beginning of The Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale, has the form poplexye ; like his potecarie for apothecary. 
—Low Lat. apoplexia, also spelt poplexia ; see the latter in Ducange. 

— Gk. dnon\i)^ia, stupor, apoplexy. — Gk. diroirX'qaaeiv, to cripple by 
a stroke. — Gk. dird, off (sec Apo-) ; and irKriaativ, to strike. See 
Plague. Der. a^plec-tic. 

APOSTASY, APOSTACY, a desertion of one's principles or 
line of conduct. (F., — Gk.) In rather early use. M. E. apostasie, 
WycUfs Works, ii. 51. — apostasie, ‘an apostasie;* Cot. — Ix)w 
Lat. apostasia; Ducange. — Gk. diroaraaia, a later form of dird- 
trramt, a defection, revolt, lit. ‘ a standing away from.’ — Gk. dird, off, 
from (see Apo-) ; and ardais, a standing. — Gk. ((tttjv, I placed my- 
self, lOTijpu, I place, set ; words from the same root as E. stand ; see 
Stand. And see below. 

APOSTATE, one who renounces his belief. (F„ — Gk.) The sb. 
apostate occurs in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 19, and is often spelt 
apostata (the Low Lat. form), as in P. Plowman, B. i. 104, and indeed 
very much later, viz. in Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, A. iv. sc. 3.— 

O. F. apostate, later apostat, as given by Cotgrave, and explained 
‘an apostata.* — Low Lat. apostata (also a common form in English). 

— Gk. ditoardTqs, a deserter, apostate. — Gk. dird; and eartfv, I placed 
myself, taTijpn, I place, set ; see above. Der. apostatise. ^ The 
Lat. form apostata occurs even in A.S.; see Sweet’s A.S. Reader, 
p. 109, 1. 154. 

APOSTLE, one sent to preach the gospel ; especially applied to 
the earliest disciples of Christ. (L., — Gk.) Wyclif has apostle, 
Rom. xi. 3. The initial a was often dropped in M. E., as in posteles, 

P. Plowman, B. vi. 15 1. The earlier writers use apostel, as in O. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 117* The A, S. form was apostol. Matt. x. 2. — Lat. 
apostolus. ••Gk. dirdcrroXof, an apostle; Matt. x. 2, &c. Lit. ‘one 
who is sent away.' — Gk. diroariKKeiv, to send away. — Gk. dird (see 
(Apo-) ; and ariKKeiv, to send. — -^STAL, to set, appoint, despatch, 
send ; connected with E. stcdl; Fick, i. 821 ; Curtius, i. 261. See 
Stall. Der. apostle-ship ; also apostolic, apostoUc-al, apostolic-^aliy, 
apostoUa te; f rom Lat. apostolus, 

APOSTROPHE, a mark showing that a word is contracted ; 
also an address to the dead or absent. (L., — Gk.) Ben Jonson, Engl, 
Gram. b. ii. c. i, calls the mark an apostrophus; 'Shak. apostropha, 
L. L. L. iv. 3. 133. These are Latinised forms ; the usual Lat. form 
is apostrophe. — Gk, ditoarpotpfi, a turning away ; dwSarpopos, the mark 
called an apostrophe. 'Airoo-rpo^ also signifies a figure in rhetoric, 
in which the orator turns away from the rest to address one only, or 
from all preseilt to address the absent. — Gk. dird, away (see Apo-} ; 
and arpitpetu, to turn. See Stroplio. Der. apostrophise, 
apothecary, a seller of drugs. (Low Lat., - Gk.) Lit. • the 
keeper of a store-house or repository.* M. E. apotecarie, Chaucer, 
C. T. Prol. 437 ; sonrttimes shortened to pothecarie or poteeatie, id.. 
Group C, 853. Low Lat. apothecarius, apotecarius; Wright’s Voca- 
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btilaries, i. i29."«Lat. apotheca^ a storehouse. Gk. a store- 

house, in which anything is laid up or put away. — Gk. dir< 5 , away 
(see Ap o«); and 1 place, put. See Thesis. 

APOTHEGM. See Apophtnegxn. 

APOTBLEOSIS, deification. (Gk.) Quotations (without refer- 
ences) from South and Garth occur in Todd's Johnson. Modem. — Gk. 
diroOioifftt, deification. — Gk. dirotfcdo;, I deify ; lit. ‘ set aside as a God.* 
M Gk. dir 6 (see Apo-) ; and a god, on which difficult word see 
Curtius, ii. 1 22-1 50. 

APPAXi, lo terrify. (Hybrid ; Lat. and Celtic.) Lit. ‘ to deprive 
of vital energy,' to ‘ weaken.' Formed from E. pall, a word of Celtic 
origin, with the prefix ap-, the usual spelling of Lat. ad- before p. 
a. This odd formation was probably suggested by a confusion with the 
O. F. apalir, to become pallid, a word in which the radical idea may 
easily have seemed, in popular etymology, to be somewhat the same. 
However, apalir is neuter (see Roquefort), whilst M. E. appallen is 
transitive, and signifies ‘ to weaken, enfeeble,' rather than to ‘ make 
pale.' p. See the examples in Chaucer : ‘ an old appalled wight ' -« 
an old enfeebled creature, Shipman's Tale ; * whan his name appalled is 
for age,' Knight’s Tale, 2195. And Gower, C. A. ii. 107, says: ‘whan 
it is night, mm hede appalleth* where he uses it, however, in a neuter 
sense. y. The distinction between pall and pallid will best apj^ar 
by consulting the etymologies of those words. Cf. Welsh pall, loss 
of energy, failure ; Cornish patch, weak, sickly. 

APPANAGE, provision for a dependent ; esp. used of lands set 
apart as a provision for younger sons. (F., — L.) A French law term. 
Cotgrave gives '‘Appanage, Appennage, the portion of a younger 
brother in France ; the lands, dukedomes, counties, or countries as- 
signed by the king unto his younger sons, or brethren, for their 
entertainment ; also, any portion of land or money delivered unto a 
sonne, daughter, or kinsman, in lieu of his future succession to the 
whole, which he renounces upon the receit thereof ; or, the lands and 
lordships given by a father unto his younger sonne, and to his hcircs 
for ever, a child’s part.’ [Mod. F. apanage, which in feudal law 
meant any pension or alimentation ; Brachet. The I.ow Lat. forms 
apanagium, appanagium are merely Latinised from the French.] p. 
Formed with F. suffix -age (Lat. -aticus, •aticum), from O. F. apaner, 
to nourish, lit. to supply with bread, written apanare in Low Latin ; 
Ducange. -■ O. F. a-, prefix (Lat. ad, to); and pain, bread. —Lat. 
panem, acc. o f pan is, bread. See Pantry. 

APPARATUS, preparation, provision, gear, (Lat.) Used by 
Hale, Origin of Mankind, p. 366. Borrowed from Lat. apparatus, 
preparation. — Lat. apparatuSf pp. of apparare, to wepare. — Lat. ad 
( = before p) ; alid parare, to make ready. Sec Prepare. 
APPAREL, to clothe, dress. (F., — L.) The verb aparailen, to 
make ready, occurs in An Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 26. 
[The sb. is M.E. apparel, appareil ; Wyclif, i Macc. ix. 35, 52 ; 2 Macc. 
xii. I4.sa0. ¥. aparail, apareil, aparel, apparel, dress.] — O. F. aparaiU 
ler, to dress, to apparel. — O.F. a, prefix (Lat. ad); and pareiller, paraiU 
ler, to assort, to put like things together with like. — O.F, pared, par ail, 
like, similar ; mod. F. pared. — Low Lat. pariculus, like, similar, found 
in old medieval documents : ‘ hoc sunt pariculas cosas,’ Lex Salica ; 
Brachet. — Lat. par, equal ; with suffixes -/c- and -w/-, both diminutive. 
See Par, Pair, Peer. Der. apparel, sb. 

APPARENT, APPARITION; see Appear. 

APPEAIi, to call upon, have recourse to. (F., — L.) M.E. 
appelen, apelen. Gower, C. A. iii. 192, has appele both as verb and 
sb. The sb. apel, appeal, occurs in Rob. of Glouc., p. 473. — O. F. 
apeler, to invoke, call upon, accuse ; spelt with one p because the 
prefix was regarded as a, the O. F, form of Lat. arf. — Lat. appellare, 
to address, call upon ; also spelt adpellare ; a secondary or intensive 
form of Lat. appellere, adpellere, to drive to, bring to, incline towards. 
— Lat. ad, to ; and pellere, to drive. Cf. Gk. “ndKKuv, to shake, 
brandish. See Impel. Der. appeal, sb., appeal-able; and (from 
Lat. appellare) appell-ant, appell-ate, appell-at-ion, appell-ai-ive. 
APPEAR, to become visible, come forth visibly. (F., L.) M.E. 
apperen, aperen; spelt appiere, P. Plowman, B. iii. 113; apere, Cov. 
Myst. p. 291. — O. F. apparoir, aparoir, to appear. — Lat. apparere, to 
appear. — Lat. ad, to (which becomes ap- before p); and parere, to 
appear, come in sight ; a secondary form of parPre, to produce. Cf. 
Gk. tvopov, I gave, brought. E. part is probably from the 

same root, viz. ^ PAR, to apportion, bring, produce ; Fick, iii. 664 ; 
Curtius, i. 350. Der. appear-ance ; and (from Lat. apparere) appar-ent, 
ttppar-et^-ly, appar-ent-ness, appar-it-im, appar-it-or. The phrase heir 
apparaunt ^hQ\T apparent, is in Gower, C. A. i. 203. 
appease, to pacify, quiet. (F.,-L.) M. E, apaisen, apesen, 
appesen. * Kacus apaised the wraththes of Euander ; ' Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b. iv. met. 7, p. 148. Gower has appesed, C. A. i. 341 . — O. F. 
apaisier, mod. F, apaiser, to pacify, bring to a peace. — O. F, a pais, 
to a peace. — Lat. adpacent, to a peace. — Lat, ad, to ; and pacem, acc. 
of peace. See Peace, and Pacify. Dev. appeas-able. 
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APPEIjIjANT, Ac. ; sec Appeal. 

APPEND, to add afterwards. (F., — L.) Often now used in the 
^nse ‘ to hang one thing on to another ; ' but the verb is properly 
intransitive, and is lit. ‘ to hang on to something else,' to depend 
upon, belong to. The M. E. appenden, apenden always has this in- 
transitive sense. ‘Telle me to whom, madam, that itesort appendeth,* 
i. e. belongs; P. Plowman, B. i. 45. -O. F. apendre, to depend on, 
belong to, be attached to, lit. ‘hang on to.’-F. a (Lat. ad), to ; and 
pendre, to hang. — Lat. pendere, to hang. See Pendant. Der. ap- 
pend-aze (F.), append-ix (Lat.). 

APPERTAIN, to belong to. (F.,-L.) M. E. apperteinen, aper- 
tenen ; Chaucer, C. T. Group G, 785 ; tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 4, p. 73. 

— O. F. apartenir (mod. F. appartenir), to pertain to. — O. F. a, prefix 
(Lat. ad) ; and O. F. partenir, to pertain. - Lat. pertinere, to pertain. — 
Lat. per, through, thoroughly ; and temre, to hold. See Pertain. 
Der. appurten-ance (O. F. apurtenaume, apartenance), appurten*ant. 

APPETITE, strong natural desire for a thing. (F., — L.) M. E. 
appetyt, appetit; Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 3390 ; Maudeville’s Travels, 
p. 157.— O.F*. appetit, appetite. appetitus, an appetite, lit. ‘a 
flying upon,' or ‘assault upon.' — Lat. ap^tere, to fly to, to attack.— 
Lat. ad-, to ( — a^ before p); and petere, to fly, rush .swiftly, seek 
swiftly. — ^ PAT, to fall, fly. Cf. Gk. irir-ofjtai, I fly ; Skt. pat, to 
fly, fall upon ; and E./ind. From the same root we have feather and 
pen. See Pind. Der. appet-ise ; Milton has appet-ence, desire, P. L. 
xi. 619. 

APPLAUD, to praise by clapping hands. (Lat.) Shak. Macb. 
V- 5. 53. Either from F. applaudir, given by Cotgrave, or directly 
from I.at. applaudere, pp. applausus. The latter is more likely, as 
Shak. has also the sb. applause, evidently from Lat. applausus, not 
from F. applaudhsement. The Lat. applaudere means ‘to clap the 
hands together. ’ — Lat. ad, to, together (= a/>- before p)\ and plaudere, 
to strike, clap, also spelt plodere (whence E. ex-plode). See Explode. 
Der. applause, applaus-ive, from Lat. pp. applausus. 

APPLE, the fruit of the apple-tree. (E.) The apple of the eye 
(Deut. xxxii. 10) is the eye-ball, from its round shape. M. E. appel, 
appil ; spelt appell in the Ormulum, 8116. — A. S. cepl, appel; Grein, 
i. 58. + O. Fries, appel. + Du. appel, apple, ball, eye-ball. + Icel. 
e/h. +Swed. dple, Upple. + O. II. G. aphol,aphul; G. 

ap/el. + Irish abhal, Gael, ubhall. + W. afal, Bret. aval. Cf. also 
Russian jabloko, Lithuanian obulys, &c. ; see Fick, i. 491, who arranges 
all under the European form ABALA. p. It is evident that the eiul- 
ing -ala is no more than a suffix, apparently much the same as the 
Lat. -ul-, E. -el, gen. used as a diminutive. We should expect the sense 
to be ‘ a little ball,' and that European ab- meant a ball. This Fick 
connects with Lat. umbo, a boss, with the orig. sense of ‘ swelling ; ' 
and strives to connect it further with Lat. amnis, a river, I suppose 
with the orig. sense of * flood.’ Cf. Skt. ambhas, amhu, water ; W. 
({fon, a river (E. Avon, obviously a very old Celtic word). y. Others 
have attempted a connection between apple and Avon, but it has not 
been fairly made out. 8. Grimm observed the resemblance between 
apple and A. S. ofet, of at, fruit of trees, O. H. G. opaz, mod. G. obst, 
fruit of trees; and the consideration of these words suggest that, 
after all, ‘ fruit ' is the radical sense of Europ. ab-. The true origin 
remains unknown. 

APPLY, to fix the mind on; to prefer a request to. (F., — L.) 
M. E. applyen. *Applyyn, applico, c^pono ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 13. It 
occurs in the Wycl. Bible, Numb. xvi. 5, &c. — O. F. aplier, Roquefort. 

— Lat. applicare, to join to, attach ; turn or direct towards, ajjply to, 
pp. applicatus.mm'LoX. ad, to (« op- before p); and plicare, to fold or 
lay together, twine together. Cf. Gk. vheneiy, to plait ,* perhaps E., 

PLAK, to plait, twine together. Curtius, i. 202; Fick, i. 
681. Dep. appli-able, appli-ance; and (from Lat. applicare), applica- 
ble, applic-ant, applic^'Ot-ion. 

APPOINT, to fix, settle, equip. (F., — L.) M.E. appointen, a- 
pointen; * apointed in the newe mone;' Gower. C. A. ii. 265. — O. F. 
abater, to prepflire, arrange, settle, fix. — Low Lat. appumtare, to re- 
pair, appoint, settle a dispute ; Ducange. — Lat. ad-, to (««/- before 
p) ; and Ix)W Lat. punctare, to mark by a prick. — Low Lat. puncta, a 
prick i^.pointe). — Eai.punctus, pp. oipungere, to prick, pt. X..pupugi\ the 
orig. Lat. root pug- being preserved in the reduplicated perfect tense. 
See Point. Der. appoint-metit ; Merry Wives, ii. 2. 272. 
APPORTION, to portion out. (F.,-L.) Used by Bp. Taylor, 
Of Repentance, c. 3. s. 6 (R.)-F. apportioner, * to apportion, to give 
a portion, or child’s part ; ' Cot. Fornried hy prefixing F. a- (which 
in later times was written ap- before p, in imitation of the Lat. prefix 
ap-, the form taken by ad- before p) to the F. verb portionner, ‘ to 
apportion, part, share, deal ; ' Cot. — F. portion, a portion. — Lat. 
portionem, ttcc. of portio, a portion, share. See Portion. Der. ap- 
portion-me nt. 

APPOSITE, suitable. (Lat.) The M. E. verb apposen was used 
in the special sense of ‘ to put questions to,’ * to examine by questions ; * 
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it is not obsolete, being preserved in the mutilated form po&e. Bacon* 
speaks of ‘ready and apposite answers;’ Life of Henry VII, ed. 
Lumby, p. 1 1 1, 1. 22. — Lat. appositus, adj. suitable. — Lat. appositus^ pp. 
of apponere, to place or put to, join, annex to. Lat. ad, to (-«/>- 
before p) ; and ponere, to place, put ; gen. regarded as a contraction 
of posinere, on which see Curtius, i. 355. See Pose. Per. apposite^ 
ly, apposite~ness, apposit-ion. 

APFBAISE, to set a price on, to value. (F.,-.L.) Sometimes 
spelt apprize, a.s in Bp. Hall’s Account of Himself, quoted by Richard- 
son. The M. E. forms (with one p) apreisen, apraisettt aprisen signify 
to value, to esteem highly, as in *IIur enparel was apraysyt with 
princes of my?te '«= her apparel was highly prized by mighty princes ; 
Anturs of Arthur, st. 29. In P. Plowman, B. v. 334, the simple verb 
preised occurs with the sense of * appraised.* —O. F. apreiser, to value 
(no doubt the best form, though Roquefort only gives apretier, apris- 
fVr). — O. F. a, prefix (Lat. ad); and preiscr, prekier, prkier, to ap- 
preciate, value, set a mice on.— O. F. prek, a price, value. — Lat. 
pretium, a price. See Price. ^ The E. wortls price and praise 
being doublets, the words apprize, in the sense of to ‘value,’ ^d 
appraise are also doublets. To apprize in the sense ‘ to infonn * is a 
difrerent word. Der. apprais-er, apprake-ment. And -see below. 
APPBJEiCIATEI, to set a just value on. (Lat.) Richardson gives 
a quotation from Bj). Hall containing the sb. appreciation. Gibbon 
uses appreciate, Rom. Empire, c. 44. Formed by suffix -ate (see 
Abbreviate) from Lat. appreticUus, j)p. of appretinre, to value at a 
price. [The sjxjlling with c instead of t is due to the fact that the sb. 
appreciation seems to have been in earlier use than the verb, and was 
borrowed directly from F. appreciation, which Cotgrave explains by 
* a praising or prizing ; a rating, valuation, or estimation of.’] The 
Lat. appretiare is a made up word, from Lat. ad (becoming ap- before 
p) and pretium, a jirice. See Price ; and sec Appraise above. 
Per. appreciat-ion ; apprecia-hle, apprecia-hly. 

APPKEHEJJJD, to lay hold of, to understand ; to fear. (Lat.) 
Hall, Henry IV, an. i, has apprehended in the sense of attached, taken 
prisoner. — Lat. apprehendere, to lay hold of, seize.- Lat. ad, to (be- 
coming ap- licfore p) ; and prehendere, to seize, pp. prehensus. p. In 
the Lat. prehendere, the syllable pre is a prefix (cf. IjCX.pra:, before) ; 
and the Lat. root is hend-, which again is for hed-, the n being an 
insertion ,* and this is cognate with Goth, gitan, E. get. So too, the 
Gk. form has for its real root the form xa 5 -, as in the aorist 

See Fick, i. 576; CurtiUs, i. 242. — -^GIIAD, to grasp, 
seize. See Get. Per. apprehens-hn, apprehens-ible, apprehens-ive, ap- 
prehens-ive-ness ; from Lat. pp. apprehensus. And see below. 
APPRENTICE, a learner of a trade. (F., — L.) ‘Apparailled 
hym as apprentice',* P. Plowman, B. ii. 214, in MS. W.; see the 
footnote ; other MSS. read a prentice in this passage. The forms ap- 
prentice and prentice were used indiflereiitly in M. E., and can be so 
used still. It is remarkable that the proper O. h’. word was apprentif 
(see Bracket), whence mod. F. apprenti by loss of final /. Thus 
the English word must have been derived from a dialectal F. word, 
most likely from the Rouchi or Walloon form apprentiche, easily in- 
troduced into England from the Low ( 'ountries ; cf. Provcnyal ap- 
prentiz. Span, and Port. a7>m/rf/z. — Low Lat. apprenticius, a learner of 
a trade, novice; Ducange. — Lat. apprendere, the contracted form 
of apprehendere, to lay hold of, which in late times also meant 
‘ to learn,* like mod. F. apprendre. See Apprehend. Per. appren- 
ticeship. 

APPRIZE, to inform, teach. (F., — L.) Richardson rightly re- 
marks that this verb is of late formation, and founded on the M. E. 
apprise, a substantive denoting ‘ information,* ‘ leaching.* The sb. is 
now obsolete, but frequently occurs in Gower, C. A. i. 44, 51, 372.— 
O. F. apprise, apprenticeship, instruction. — O. F. apprk, aprk, pp. of 
aprendre, to learn. — Low Lat, apprendere, to learn ; contr. fonn of ap- 
prehendere, to apprehend, lay hold of. See Apprehend. 
APPROACH, to draw near to. (F., — L.) M. E. approchen, 
aprochen ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 7 ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, ' 
b. i. pr. I, p, 6. — O. F. aprochier, to approach, draw near to.- Lat. i 
appropiare, to draw near to ; in Sulpicius Severus and St. Jerome j 
(Bracket).— Lat. ad, to (becoming a^ before />); and prope, near, j 
which ^pears ^^ain in £. prop-inquity. Per. approach-able. 
APPROBATION ; see Approve. 

APPROPRIATE, adj. fit, suitable ; v. to take to oneself as one’s 
own. (Lat.) (The sb. appropriation is in Gower, C. A. i. 240). The 
pp. appropriated is in the &ble of I539» 3rd Esdras, c. 6 (Richardson). 
Tyndal, Works, p. 66, col, i, has appropriate as an adjective, adopted 
from Lat. pp. appropriatus, [This is how most of our verbs in -ate were 
formed ; first came the pp. form in -ate, used as on adj., from Lat. pp. 
in-atus ; this gradually acquired a final d, becoming -ated, and at once 
suggested a verb in -ate.] — Lat. appropriatus, pp. of appropriare, to 
make one’s own.— Lat. ad, to (becoming ap- before p) ; and proprius, 
one’s own ; whence E. Proper^ q. v. V observed that the 
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^ vb. appropriate arose from the adj. appropriate, which afterwards took 
the meaning of ‘fit.* Per. appropriate-ly, appropriate-ness, appro- 
priat-ion. 

APPROVE, to commend ; sometimes, to prove. (F., •• L.) M. E. 
approuen, appreuen (with u for v). Chaucer has * approued in coun- 
seilling;* C. T. Group B, 2345. — O.F. approver, to approve of, 
mod. F. approuver. [Burguy omits the word, but gives prover, and 
several compounds.] — Lat. approbare, to commend ; pp. apprdbatus. — 
Lat. ad, to (becoming ap- before j&); and probare, to test, try; to ap- 
prove, esteem as good. — Lat. probus, good. See Prove. Per. approv- 
ing-ly, approv-able, approv-al ; also approbat-ion (Gower, C. A. ii. 86), 
from I^t. approbatio. 

APPROXIMATE, adj. near to ; v. to bring or come near to. 
(Lat.) Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 2 1. § 9, has approximate 
as an adjective; hence was formed the verb; see note on Appropri- 
ate.— Lat. approximatus, pp. of approximare, to draw near to. — Lat. 
ad, to (becoming ap- before />) ; and proximus, very near, superlative 
formed from prope, near. See Approach. Per. approximcUe-ly, 
approximat- ion. 

APPURTENANCE, in P. Plowman, B. ii. 103 ; see Apper- 
tsin, 

APRICOT, a kind of plum. (F., — Port.,— Arab., — Gk.,— Lat.) 
[Formerly spelt apricoch, Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 169; Rich. II, iii. 
4. 29 ; from the 1‘ort. albricoque, an apricot.] Cotgrave has abricot, of 
which apricot is a corruption. — F. abricot, which Cotgrave explains ^ 
* the abricot, or apricock plum.* — Port, albricoque, an apricot ; the F. 
word having been introduced from Portuguese; see Bracnet. Cf. Span. 
albaricoque, Ital. albercocca. B. These words are traced, in Webster 
and Littr^, back to the Arabic al-barqvq (Rich. Diet. p. 263), where al 
is the Arabic def. article, and the word barquq is no true Arabic word, 
but a corruption of the Mid. Gk. irpaiubKiov, Dioscorides, i. 165 (see 
Sophocles’ Lexicon) ; pi. vpancdnia ; borrowed from the Lat. prcecoqua, 
apricots, neut. pi. of proecoquus, another form oiprcecox, lit. precocious, 
early-ripe. They were also called prcecocia, which is likewise formed 
from the I.,at. prcccox. They were considered as a kind of peach 
(peaches were called persica in Latin) which ripened sooner than other 
peaches; and hence the name. ‘Maturescunt restate />ra;coc/a intra 
triginta annos reperta et primo denariis singulis uenundata ; * t’liny, 
Nat. Hist. XV. 1 1. ‘ Uilia mateniis fucramus prcecoqua ramis Nunc m 
adoptiuis persica cara sumus;’ Martial, 13. 46. The Lat. pracox, 
earl^ripe, is from pree, beforehand, and coquere, to ripen, to cook. 
Sec Precocious and Cook. O. The word thus came to us in a very 
round-about way, viz. from Lat. to Gk. ; then to Arab. ; then to Port. ; 
then to French, whence we borrowed apricot, having previously bor- 
rowed the older form apricoch from the Portuguese directly. I see no 
reason to doubt this account, and phonetic considerations confinn it. 
We require the Greek form, as intermediate to Lat. and Arabic ; and 
the Arabic form, because it is otherwise wholly impossible to account 
either for the initial al- in Portuguese, or for the initial a- in English. 
D. The supposition that the Lat. word was an adaptation of the 
Arabic or I’ersian one (supposed in that case to the original) is the 
only alternative; but barquq is not an original Pers. word ; see Vullers* 
Lexicon Persico-Latinum. 

APRHj, the name of the fourth month. (F., — L.) M.E. Aprille, 
April ; Chaucer, C. T. Prol. i ; also Aueril [Averil], Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 506. This older form is French ; the word was afterwards con- 
formed to I^tin spelling. — O. F. Avn 7 . — Lat. Aprilk, April; so 
called because it is the month when the earth opens to produce new 
fruits. — Lat. aperire, to open. See Aperient. 

APRON, a cloth worn in front to protect the dress. (F., — L.) In 
the Bible of 1539, Gen. iii. 7. Formerly spelt napron or naprun, so 
that an initial n has been lost. ‘ Naprun or barra-clothe, limas ; * 
Prompt. Parv. p. 351. ‘ Hir napron feir and white i-wassh ; * Prol. 

to Tale of Bcryn, 1. 33. — O. F. naperon, a large cloth ; Roquefort. 
Formed with suffix -er- (appearing in O. F. nap-er-ie, a place for 
keeping cloths), and augmentative suffix -on (answering to Ital. -one), 
from O. F. nape, a cloth ; mod. F, nappe, a cloth, table-cloth. — Low 
Lat. napa, a cloth ; explained * mappa ' by Ducange, of which word it 
is a corruption ; cf. F. natte, a mat, from Lat. matta. — Lat. mappa, a 
cloth. The Lat. mappa is said in Quinctilian, i. 5. 57, to have been 
originally a Punic word. ^ On the loss of « in napron, see remarks 
prefixed to the letter N. 

APROPOS, to the purpose. (F.,-L.) Mere French ; viz. b. pro- 
pos, to the purpose, lit. with reference to what is proposed. — Lat. ad 
propositnm, to .the purpose. — Lat. ad, to ; and propositum, a thing pro- 
posed. neut. of propositus, proposed, pp. of proponere, to propose. See 
Propose and Piixpose. 

APSE, an arched recess at the E. end of a church. (L.,-Gk.) 
Modem and architectural ; a corruption of apsis, Which ha s been 
longer in use in astronomy, in which it is applied to the turning- 
points of a planet’s orbit, when it b nearest to or iarth^t fi^m thq 
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sun. The astronomical term is also now often written a/>s«.«>Lat.^ 
crpns* gen. spelt absis, a bow, tom; pi. apsides. mmGk. dipis^ a tying, 
fastening, hoop of a wheel ; hence, a wheel, curve, bow, arch, vault. 
■•Gk. &miv, to fasten, bind.**^Ar, to seize, fasten, bind; whence 
also Lat. aptus and E. apt, ad-apt, ad-^pt, ad-opi. See Curtius, ii. 119 ; 
Tick, ii. 17. See Apt. 

APT, fit, liable, ready. (F., — L.) * Flowring today, tomorrow apt 
to faile;' Lord Surrey, Frailtee of Beautie.-iF. apie, explained by 
Cotgrave as *apt, fit,* &c. Lat. aptus, fit, fitted; properly pp. of 
obsolete verb apere, to fasten, join together, but used in Lat. as the 
pp. of apisci, to reach, seize. Apere is cognate with Gk. dirreiu, to 
fasten. Cf. Skt. dpta, fit ; derived from the verbal root dp, to reach, 
attain, obtain. The Lat. ap-ere, Gk. air-T«v, Skt. dp, are all from a 
common ^AP, to reach, attain, fasten, bind. See Fick, ii. 17; Cur- 
tius, ii. 1 19. Der. apt-ly, apt-ness, apt-i-iude*, also ad~apt, q. v. 
AQUATIC, pertaining to water. (Lat.) Used by Ray, On the 
Creation. Holland has aquaticall, Plutarch, p. 692. Ray also uses 
aqueous (Todd’s Johnson). Addison has aqueduct (id.). — Lat. aqua- 
ticus, pertaining to water. — Lat. aqua, water. 4 ‘ Goth, ahwa, water. 

O. H. G. aha, M. II. G. ahe, water (obsolete). See Fick, i. 473. 
From Lat. aqua are also derived aqua-fortis, i. c. strong water, by the 
addition oi fords, strong; aqua-rium, Aqua-rius, aque-ous, aque-duct, 
AQIJIIiIKFi, pertaining to or like an eagle. (F., — L.) ‘ His nose 
was aquiline \* Diyden, Palamon and Arcite, 1 . 1350. Perhaps from 
Lat. direct ; but Cotgrave gives F. aquilin, of an eagle, like an eagle, 
with the example ‘ nez aquilin, a hawkenose, a nose like an eagle.’ — 
Lat. aquilinus, belonging to an eagle. — Lat. aquila, an eagle ; sup- 
osed to be the fern, of the Lat. adj. aquilus, dark-coloured, swarthy, 
rown ; whence perhaps also Aquilo, the ‘ stormy* wind. Fick com- 
pares Lith. altl as, bl ind, &c.; i. 474. 

ARABFjSQXJFj, Arabic, applied to designs. (F., — Ital.) In 
Swinburne’s Travels through Spain, lett. 31, qu. in Todd’s Johnson, 
we find ‘interwoven with iht arabesque foliages.’ — F. Arabesque, which 
Cotgrave explains by * Arabian-like ; also rebesJf’worVQ, a small and 
curious flourishing; ’ where rebesk is a corruption of the very word in 
question. — Ital. Arabesco, Arabian. The ending -esco in Italian an- 
swers to E. -isA. Der. From the name of the same country we have 
also Arab, Arah-ian, Arab-ic, 

A R A BLE , fit for tillage. (F., — L.) North speaks of * arable 

land ; * Plutarch, p. 189. — F. arable, explained by Cotgrave as ‘ear- 
able, ploughable, tillable.* — Lat. arabilis, that can be ploughed. — Lat. 
arare, to plough. 4- Lithuanian arid, to plough. + Gk. dp 6 fiv, to 
plough. 4 * Goth, arjan. 4 - A. S. efian. 4 - O. H. G. eren, M. H. G. eren, 
ern, to plough (given by Wackemagcl under the form ern). 4- Irish 
or aim, 1 plough. This widely spread verb, known to most European 
languaj^es, is represented in Eng. by the obsolete ear, retained in our 
Bibles m Deut. xxi. 4, i Sam. viii. 12 ; Is. xxx. 24. Ear is a native 
word (A. S. erian), not derived from, but only cognate with arare. 
ARBITER, an umpire, judge of a dispute. (Lat.) In Milton, 
P. L. ii. 909. Some derivatives, borrowed from the French, are in 
much earlier use, viz. the fem. form arbitres (i. e. arbitress), Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, p. 1 54 ; arbitrour, Wyclif, 3 Esdras, viii. 26 ; arbitre, arbi- 
tree (JLat. arbitrium, choice), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1 . 5201. 
arbitracion, Chaucer’s Tale of Melibeus ; arhitratour. Hall, Henry VI, 
an. 4 ; arbitrement, Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 286. — Lat. arbiter, a witness, 
judge, umpire ; lit. * one who comes to look on.* p. This curious 
word is compounded of ar- and biter. Here or- is a variation of 
Lat. ad, to, as in ar-cessere (Corssen, Ausspr. i. 2. 239) ; and biter 
means ‘ a comer,* from the old verb betere (also written bcetere and 
hitere), to come, used by Pacuvius .and Plautus. The root of betere is 
be-, which is cognate with the Gk. root /8a-, whence daiveiv, to 
come, and with the Goth. kwa{m), whence kwiman, to come, allied 
to A. S. cuman and E. come. See (iurtius, i. 74, who discusses these 
words carefully . — ^ gA, nasalised as GAM, to come. See Come. 

Dep. ar bitr-e ss ; see also below. 

ARBITRARY, depending on the will; despotic, (^t.) In Mil- 
ton, P. L. ii. 334. — Lat. arbitrarius, arbitrary, uncertain ; lit. * what 
is done by arbitration,* with reference to the possible caprice of the 
umpire.— Lat. arbitrare, to act as umpire. — Lat. arHtro-, crude form 
of arbiter, an umpire. See further under Arbiter. Der. arbitrari-ly, 
arbitrari -ness ; and see below. 

ARBITRATE, to act as umpire. (Lat.) Shak. Macb. v. 2. 40. 
He also has arbitrator, Troilus, iv. 5. 225; which appears as arbi- 
tratour (F. arbitrateur, Cotgrave) in Hall, Henry VI, an. 4 ; Chaucer 
has arbitracion (F. arbitration). Tale of Melibeus, C. T. Group B, 2943. 
Formed by suffix -a/v (see Appropriate) from Lat. arbitrtire, to act 
as arbiter, to be umpire.— Lat. arbiter, an umpire. — ^ GA, to go ; 
see the explanation under Arbiter. Der. arbitrat-or, arlntrat-ion ; 
also arbitra-ment (F., from Lat. arbitrare). And see above. 
ARBOREOUS, belonging to trees. (Lat.) Used by SirT. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 6, $ 20. Milton has arbortts, i. e. groves (Lat. ar- 
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horetum, a place planted with trees), P.L. ix. 437 ; and the same wofd 
occurs in Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6. 1 2 ; but we now use the Lat. arboretum 
in full. — Lat. ar6orfft<s, of or belonging to trees, by the change of -us 
into -OKS, as in />tows, strenuous ; a change due to F. influence. — Lat. 
arbor, a tree. Root undetermined. Der. (from the same source) ar- 
bor-et, arbor-etum, arbor-escent ; also arbori-culture, arbori-cultur-ist. 

ARBOUR, a bower made of branches of trees. (Corruption of 
harbour; E.) Milton has arbour, P. L. v. 378, ix. 216; arbours, iv. 626. 
Shak. describes an flr6owr as being within an orchard ; 2 Hen. IV, v. 
3. 2. In Sidney’s Arcadia, bk. i, is described ‘ a fine close arbor, 
[made] of trees whose branches were lovingly interbraced one with 
the other,* In Sir T. More’s Works, p. 1 77 e, we read of * sitting in an 
arber,* which was in ‘ the gardine.* a. There is no doubt that this 
word is, however, a corruption of harbour, a shelter, place of shelter, 
which lost its initial k through confusion with the M. E. herbere, a 
garden of herbs or flowers, O. F. herbier, Lat. herbarium. p. This 
latter word, being of F. origin, had the initial h weak, and sometimes 
silent, so that it was also spelt erbare, as in the Prompt. Parv. 
p. 140, where we find * Erbare, herbarium, viridarium, viridare.* 
y. This occasioned a loss of h in harbour, and at the same time sug- 
gested a connection with I.at. arbor, a tree ; the result being further 
forced on by the fact that the M. E. herbere was used not only to 
signify ‘ a garden of herbs,* but also ‘ a garden of fruit-trees * or 
orchard. ^ See this explained in the Romance of Thomas of 
Erceldoune, ed. J. A. H. Murray, note to 1 . 177, who adds that E. 
orchard is now used of trees, though originally a wort-yard. Mr. Way, 
in his note to the Prompt. Parv., p. 140, is equally clear as to the 
certainly of arbour being a corruption of harbour. See Harbour. 

ARC, a segment of a circle. (F., — L.) Chaucer has arh, Man of 
Law’s Prologue, 1 . 2 ; and frequently in his Treatise on the Astrolabe. 
In the latter, pt. ii. sect. 9, 1 . 2, it is also spelt arch, by the common 
change of k into ch in English ; cf. ditch for dyhe. — O. F. arc, an arc. — 
Lat. arcus, an arc, a bow. Cf. A. S. earh, an arrow, dart ; Grein, i. 
248. Der. arc-ade, q. v. ; and see Arch, Archer. 

ARCADE, a walk arched over. (F., — Ital., — Lat.)^ Pope has 
arcades. Moral Essays, Ep. iv. 35. — F. arcade, which Cotgrave ex- 
plains by * an arch, a half circle.* — Ital. areata, lit. arched ; fem. of 
pp. of arcare, to bend, arch. — Ital. arco, a bow. — Lat. arcus, a bow. 
Sec Arc. (See Brachet, Etym. Diet. pref. § 201.) 

ARC AHA; see Ark. 

ARCH (i), a construction of stone or wood, &c. in a curved or 
vaulted form. (F., — L.) ‘ Arch in a wall, arcus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
14. ‘ An arche of marbcl ; * Trevisa, i. 215. A modification of O. F. 
arc, a bow ; so also we have ditch for dyhe, crutch for crooh, much as 
con^ared with mickle, &c. See Arc. Der. arch-ing, arch-ed. 

ARCH (2), roguish, waggish, sly. (E.) ‘ Dogget . . . spoke his 
request with so arch a leer ; * Taller, no. 193. A corruption of M. E. 
argh, arh, arj [i. e. arghj, arwe, feeble, fearful, timid, cowardly ; 
whence the meaning afterwards passed into that of ‘ knavish,* ‘ roguish.' 
* If Elenus be argh, and owmes for ferde ’ — if Helenus be a coward, 
and shrinks for fear ; Allit. Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton, 1 . 2540. 
This word was pronounced as ar- followed by a guttural somewhat 
like the G. ch ; this guttural is commonly represented by gh in writ- 
ing, but in pronunciation has passed into various forms ; cf. through, 
cough, and Scot. loch. This is, perhaps, the sole instance in which it 
has become ch ; but it was necessary to preserve it in some form, to 
distinguish it from are, and to retain its strength. — A. S. earg, earh, 
timid, slothful ; Grein, i. 248. + Icel. argr, effeminate ; a wretch, 
craven, coward. 4 ’ M. H. G. arc, arch, bad, niggardly ; mod. G. arg, 
mischievous, arrant, deceitful. See Fick, iii. 24. ^ This word is 

closely connected with Arrant, q. v. Der. archAy, arch-ness. 

ARCH-, chief ; almost solely used as a prefix. (L., — Gk.) 5 ^ak. 
has ‘my worthy arch and patron,* Lear, ii. 1. 61 ; but the word is 
harshly used, and better kept as a mere prefix. In arch-bishop, we 
have a word in very early use ; A. S. erce-bisceop, arce-bisceop (Bos- 
worth). p. Thus arch- is to be rightly regarded as descended from 
A. S. arce-, which Was borrowed from Lat. archi- (in archi-episcopus), 
and this again from Gk. dpxi- in apx^ti^itrnoiros, an archbishop. — Gk, 
dpx^tv, to be first ; cf. Gk. dpx 4 . beginning. Cf. Skt. arh, to be 
worthy ; Curtius, i. 233. The form of the prefix being once fixed, it 
was used for other words. Der. arch-bishop, arch-deacon, arch-duhe, 
arch-duchy, &c. fpsr In the word arch-angel, the prefix is taken 
directly from the Greek ; see Archi-. 

ARCHABOLOQY, the science of antiquities. (Gk.) Modem. 
Made up from Gk. dpxtnot, ancient, and suffix -logy (Gk. -KayUi), from 
Gk, X&yoe, discourse, whidti from Kiyuv, to speak. See Arohalo. 
Der. archceolog-ist. 

ABCHAIC, old, antique, primitive. (Gk.) From Gk. apxoar< 5 f. 
primitive, antique. — Gk. apxo-tos, old, ancient, lit. ‘ from the begin- 
ning.* -Gk. dpxfj, beginning. Cf. Skt. arh, to be worthy; CurtitH, 
1.233. See below. 
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ABCHAISM, an antiquated phrase. (Gk.) From Gk. ' 

an archaism. — Gk. di,pxa%tiv, to speak antiquatcdly. •- Gk. dpxatoi^ 
old.«»Gk. &pxn* beginning. See above. 

ARCHEB, a bowman. (F., — L.) In early use. Used by Rob. of 
GIouc., p. 199 ; and still earlier, in King Alisaunder, cd.Weber, I.6344. 
•■O. F. archier, an archer. «• Low Lat. arcarius. Formed with Lat. 
suffix -arius from I.at. arcus^ a bow. See Arc. Der. arch-er-y. 
AKOHBTYPE, the original type. (F.,-.Gk.) Used by Bp. 
Hall, The Peacemaker, s. 23. — F. archetype^ * a principall type, figure, 
form ; the chief pattern, mould, modell, example, or sample, whereby 
a thing is framed ; ’ Cot. Lat. archetypum^ the original pattern. 
-iGk. dpx^nmovt a pattern, model ; neut. of dpxirvnot, stamped as a 
model. - Gk. dpx^-t another form of dpx*-. prefix (see Archi-) ; and 
rdiTTfiv, to beat, stamp. See Type. Der. archetyp-al. 

AKCHI-, chief; used as a prefix. (L., — Gk.) The older form is 
orc/i-, which (as explained under Arch-) was a modification of A. S. 
arce-, from Lat. archi-. The form archi- is of later use, but borrowed 
from the Lat. directly. -• Gk. dpyi-t prefix. See Arch-. Der. archi-eph- 
copal^ archi-episcopy, archi-diaconal. ^ In the word arch-angel, the 
final i of the prefix is dropped before the vowel following. In the 
word arche-type, the prefix lakes the form arche- ; see Archetype. 
The same prefix also forms part of the words archi-pdago, archi-tect, 
archi-trave, which see below. 

ABCHIPBIjAQO, cliief sea, i. e. Aegean Sea. (Ital., — Gk.) 
Ital. arcipelago, modified to archipelago by the .substitution of the 
more familiar Gk. prefix archi- (see Archi-) for the Ital. form arci-. 
•«Gk. dpxi’t prefix, signifying * chief; ’ and ireXayos, a sea. Curtius 
(i. 345) conjectures irikayoi to be from a root v\ay-, to beat, whence 
also vKriyrj, a blow, irX'fiaaeiv, to strike, yrkd^nu, to strike, drive off; 
this would make ir^Aa70* to mean ‘ the beating ’ or * tossing.* This 
root appears in E. plague, q. v. 

ABCHITBCT, a desigrier of buildings. (F., — L., — Gk.) Lit. * a 
chief builder.’ Used by Miltoiv, P. L. i. 732. — F. architecte, an archi- 
tect ; Cotgrave. — Lat. architectus, a form in use as well as architecton, 
which is the older and more correct one, and borrowed from Gk. — 
Gk. dpxtT 4 Kro)v, a chief builder or chief artificer. — Gk. dpx‘-t chief 
(see Archi-) ; and tIktov, a builder, clo.scly allied to r 4 x^r\, art, and 
rlKTttVf to generate, produce. — ^TAK, to hew, work at, make; cf. 
Skt. taiesh, to hew, hew out, prepare ; Lat. texere, to weave, whence E. 
texture. See Technical, Texture. Der. architect-ure, architect-ur-al, 
ABCHITB.AVB, the part of an entablature resting immediately 
on the column. (F., — Ital., — hybrid of Gk. and Lat.) Used by 
Milton, P. L. i. 715. livelyn, On Architecture, remarks : * the Greeks 
named that epistilium which we from a mungril compound of two lan- 
guages idpx^i-traba, or rather from arcus and trahs) called architrave* 
His second derivation is. wrong ; the first is nearly right. His obser- 
vation that it is • a mungril compound ’ is just. Jdt. it means ‘ chief 
hQnm* . architrave, ‘ the architrave (of pillars, or stonework); the 
reeson-peece or master-beam (in buildings of timber) ; ’ Cotgrave.— 
Ital. architrave. dpxi~, prefix, chief, adopted into Ijit. in the 

form archi- ; and Lat. acc. trabem, a beam, from the nom. trabs, a 
beam. Cf. Gk. rpdmj^, rpdprj^, a beam. The connection of the 
latter with Gk. rpinuv, to turn, suggested in Liddell and Scott, is a 
little doub tful, but may be right. 

ABCHIVBS, s. pi. (i) the place where public records are kept; 
(2) the public records. (F., — L., — Gk.) The former is the true sense. 
The sing, is rare, but Holland has ‘ archive or register ; * Plutarch, 
p. 116. — F. archives, archifs, ‘a place wherein all the records, &c. 
fare! kept in chests and boxes ; ’ Cot. — Lat. archiuum {archi- 
vutn), also archium, the archives. — Gk. dpxdov, a public building, 
residence of the magistrates. — Gk. dpxv, a beginning, a magistracy, 
and even a magistrate, Cf. Skt. arh, to be worthy. 

ARCTIC, northern. (F.,— L., — Gk.) In Marlowe’s Edw. II, 
A. i. sc. 1, 1 . 16. Milton has arctick, P. L. ii. 710. — F. arctique, north- 
ern, northerly; Cot. — Lat. arcticus, northern.- Gk. dpHTinds, near 
‘the bear,* northern. — Gk. dpxTos, a bear; esp. the Great Bear, 
a constellation situate not far from the northern pole of the heavens. 
+ Lat. ursus, a bear. + Irish art, a bear ; O’Reilly, p. 39. Skt. 
liksha (for arksa), a bear, ^ Root uncertain ; see Curtius, i. 163. 
However, Max MUller shews that the Skt. riksha originally meant 
‘ shining ; ’ Lect. ii. 394 ; see Skt. arch, to beam, to shine ; Benfey, p. 48. 
— ^ARK, to beam; Fick, i. 22. The word is connected, as seen 
above, with ursine. Der. ant-arctic, q. v. 

ABDEBT, burning, fiery. (F.,-L.) Chaucer has ‘the most 
ardaunt love of his wyf; ' tr. of l^ethius, b. iii. met. 1 2. The spelling 
has, at a later time, been confottned to Latin. — O. F. ardant, burning, 
pres. pt. of arder, ardoir, to bum. — Lat. ardere, to bum. Root un- 
certain. Der. ardent-ly, ardenc-y ; ardour. Tempest, iv. 56 (O. F. 
ardor, I.at. acc. ardorent, from nom. ardor, a burning). 

ARDUOUS, difficult to perform. (Lat.) In Pope, Essay on 
Criticism, 1. 95. Not in early use. Formed by change of Lat. -us 
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into - 07 / 5 , by analogy with pious, &c. — Lat. arduus, steep, diffi- 
cult, high, -f- Irish, Gaelic, Cornish, and Manx ard, high, lofty. The 
connection suggested by Bopp with Skt. ridh, to flourish, is not quite 
clear; see Curtius, i. 310. Der. arduous-ly, arduous-ness. 

ABE, the pres. pi. pf the verb substantive. (Northern E.) The 
whole of the present tense of the verb substantive is from the same 
root, viz. AS, to be. I here discuss each person separately. The sin- 
gular is I om, thou art, he is ; pi. w'e, ye, they are. 

AM is found in the Northumbrian glosses of the Gospels, Luke, xxii. 
33, and frequently elsewhere. It is an older form than the Wessex 
eotn. It stands for as-m, the .s having been assimilated to m, and 
then dropped. Here as is the root, and -m is short for -mi or 
-ma, and signifies the first personal pronoun, viz. me. The Northum- 
brian retains this -m in other instances, as in geseo^w, I see, Mark, viii. 
24 ; doa-tn, I do, Mk. xi, 33 ; beo-m, 1 be, Mk. ix. 19. p. The original 
form of the i p. sing, in the Aryan languages was as-ma, from which 
all other forms arc variously corrupted, viz. Skt. as- 7 ni, Zend ah-mi, 
Gk. tl-pl, Lat. s-u-m (for as-(M)-mf), Lithuan. es-mi, Goth, i-m, Icel. 
e-m, Swed. cer (for as, dropping the pronoun), Dan. er, O. Northum- 
brian a- 7 n, A. S. (Wessex) eo-m. Old Irish a-m. It is the only word 
in English in which the old suffix -ma appears. The O. H. G. and 
mod. G. use the verb to be (-^BHU) for the present tense sing, of the 
verb substantive, except in the third person. 

ART. This is the O. Northumbrian nrS (Luke, iv. 34), modified by 
confusion with A. S. (Wessex) eart. That is, the final -t stands for 
an older -tV, the contraction of iSu, thou. The Icel. form is er-t ; and 
E. and Icel. arc the only languages which employ this form of the 
2nd i^ersonal pronoun. The ar- stands for as-, so that ar-t stands for 
as-Su. p. The general Aryan formula is as-si (si meaning thou), 
whence Skt. as-i, Zend a-hi, Doric Gk. (ff-rri (Attic ct), Lat. es (pron. 
dropped), Lithuan. es-si, Goth. i~s (or fs), Swed. cer, Dan. er. 

IS. I'his is the same in Northumbrian and Wessex, viz. is, as at 
present. p. The gen. Aryan formula is as-ta, meaning ‘is he;’ 
whence Skt. as-ti, Zend ash-ti, Gk. ia-H, I.at. es-t, Lith. es-ti, Goth. 
is-t, Icel. er, Swed. ar, Dan. er. Germ. is-t. The English form has 
lost the pronoun, preserving only is, as a weakened form of VAS, 
ARE. This is the O. Northumbrian aron (Matt. v. 14) as distin- 
guished from A. S. (Wessex) sindon ; but the fonns sindon and sint 
are also found in Northumbrian. All three persons are alike in Old 
English ; but the Icel. has er-um, er- 7 / 6 , er-u. 6. The gen. Aryan 
formula for the 3rd pers. plu. is as-anti, whence Skt. s anti, Gk. ela-iv, 
Lat. s-t/nt, Goth, s-ind, G. s-ind, Icel. er-u (for es-u), Swed. ar-e (for as-e), 
Dan. er-e (for es-e), O. Northumb. ar-on (for as-on), M.E. ar-^n, later 
are, A.S. S‘ind(on). In the A. S. s-indon, the -on is a later suffix, 
peculiar to English. y. Thus E. are is short for aren, and stands 
for the as-an of the primitive as-anti, whilst the A. S. sind stands for 
s-aftt of the same primitive form. As the final e in are is no longer 
sounded, the word is practically reduced to ar, standing for the 
original root AS, to be, by the common change of s into r. 

'The -^AS, to be, appears in Skt. as, to be, Gk. la- of Doric ia-ai, 
Lat. es-se, to be, G. s-ein, to be, and in various parts of the verb in 
various languages, buf chiefly in the present tense. It may be related 
to ^ As, to sit ; cf. Skt. ds, to sit. The original sense was probably 
‘ sit, remain.’ i|f For other parts of the verb, see Be, Was. 
ABE A, a large space. (Lat.) Used by Drydcn, Ded. to Span. 
Fryar (R.). — Lat. area, an open space, a threshing-floor. Root un- 
certain ; see Fick, ii. 22. 

ABEF ACTION, a drying, making dry. (Lat.) Used by Bacon, 
Adv. of Learning, b. ii. ed. Wright, p. 124, 1 . 14. A coined word, 
from Lat. arefacere, to make dry. — Lat. are-re, to be dry (cf. aridus, 
dry) ; and facere, to make. See Arid. Der. By adding -fy, to 
make, to the stem are-, dry, the verb arefy has also been made ; it is 
used 1 ^ Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 294. 

ARENA, a space for disputants or combatants. (Lat.) It occurs 
in Hakewill, Apologie, p. 396 ; and Gibbon, Hist. vol. ii. c. 12. — Lat, 
arena, sand ; hence, a sanded space for gladiators in the amphitheatre. 
—Lat. arere, to be dry. See Arid. Der. arena-ce-ous, i. e. sandy. 
AI^OPAGUS, Mars’ hill ; the supreme court at Athens. (Gk.) 
From Lat. areopagus, which occurs in the Vulgate version of Acts, 
xvil. 22, where the A. V. has ‘Mars’ hill.’ — Gk. *Ap(i6vayo$, a form 
which occurs in no good author (Liddell and Scott) ; more commonly 
"'Apeioe vdyoe, which is the form used in Acts, xvii. 22. — Gk. ‘'Aptios, 
of or belonging to *'Aptji, the Gk. god of war; and irdyot, a rock, 
mountain peak, hill. Perhaps connected with Gk. ir^yvvpt, I 

fasten, and the root PAK, to fix, as suggested by Liddell and Scott. 
Der. Areopag-ite, Areopag-it-ic-a (Milton’s treatise). 

ABGENT, white, in heraldry ; silvery. (F., -L.) In Milton, iii. 
460 ; as an heraldic term, much earlier. — F. argent, silver ; also, 
‘argent in blason;’ Cot.— Lat. argentum, silver; of which the old 
Oscan form was aragetom*, connected with Lat. arguere, to make clear, 
argutus, clear, plain, argilla, white clay. + Gk. dpyvpos, silver ; con- 
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nected with white. 4*Skt. rajcUa^ white, silver, from rdj^ to shine ; ^ 

also Skt. arjuna, white. shine; Kick, i. 497 ; Curtins, i. 
2 1 1. Der. argent-ine (F. argentine Cotgrave ; Low Lat. argentinus), 
ABOIIjIiACBOUS, clayey. (Lat.) Modem. — Lat. argillaceus, 
clayey. — Lat. argilla, white clay.«f- Gk. dpyi\ot, white clay. — -^ARG, 
to shine. Se e Ar gent. 

ABQONAXJT, one who sailed in the ship Argo. (Lat.,— Gk.) 
Lat. argonauta, one who sailed in the Argo. — Gk. ’Apyovavriyf , an 
Argonaut. — Gk. 'Apyw, the name of Jason's ship (meaning ‘the 
swift ; ' from dpytit, swift) ; and yaimjSf a ship-man, sailor, from vavi, 
a ship. Der. Argonaut^ic. 

ABOOSY, a merchant-vessel. (Span. (?) — Gk.) In Shak. Mer- 
chant of Ven. i. i. 9; on which Clark and Wright note: * Argosy 
denotes a large vessel, gen. a merchant-ship, more rarely a ship of 
war. The word has been supposed to be a corruption of Ragosie, ‘ a 
ship of Ragusa,’ but more probably is derived from the Low Lat. argis 
from the classical Argo.* The latter is surely the more correct view. 
p. But perhaps our E. form was taken, by the mere addition of -y, from 
the Span. Argos, which is the Span, form for the name of the noted 
ship. The final -s may have been due to the gen. case Argous of the Lat. 
Argo, or to the adjectival form Argous of the same. The added -y 
seems to have been meant for -/, to make the word plural, as some 
Latin plurals end in -1 ; at any rate, Marlowe uses argosy as a 
f>lural form; see his Jew of Malta, Act i. sc. i. See Argonaut. 
^ Ducange records a curious word Argoisilli, meaning ‘ an associa- 
tion of merchants.’ The F. argousin, a convict-warder, is probably 
unrelated ; see Brachet. 

ABGUE, to make clear, prove by argument. (F., — L.) ‘Aris- 
totle and other moo to argue I taughte ; ’ P. Plowman, B. x. 174.— 
O. F. rtrgMfr.— Lat. arguere, to prove, make clear ; cf. argutus, clear. 
— -^ARG, to shine ; Fick, i. 497 ; Curtius, i. 21 1 ; whence also Gk. 
dfry6s, Skt. arjuna, white. See Argent. Der. argn-ment, Chaucer, 
C. T. 11198; argutnent-at-ion, argument-at-ive, argument-^t-ive 4 y, 
arp/ment-at^ive-ness. 

ABID, dry, parched. (Lat.) Not in early use; Rich, quotes from 
Swift’s Battle of the Books, and Cowper's Ilomer’s Iliad, bk. xii. It 
was therefore probably taken immediately from Lat. aridus, dry, by 
merely dropping -ws. — Lat. arere, to be dry. Possibly related, as 
suggested by Fick, to Gk. dieiv, to dry up, to parch. Der. arid-it’-y, 
arid-ness ; and see Arena, Arefaotion. 

ABIGHT, in the right way. (E.) We find in Layamon, 1. 17631, 

* tar he mihte fusen a riht,* i. e. ere he might proceed aright. The 
a, thus written separately, is (as usual) short lor an, the M. E. fonn 
of A. S. on, often used in the sense of ‘ in.’ Thus aright is for ‘ on 
right,* i. e. in right ; right being a substantive. Cf. abed, asleep, 
afoot, &c. See Bight. 

ABIBE, to rise up. (E.) M. E. arisen. Old Eng. Homilies, p. 49 ; 
very common. — A. S. drisan, to arise ; Grein, i. 38 ; in common use. 
•- A. S. d-, and risan, to rise. The prefix d- in this case is equivalent 
to Goth, tts-, and mod. G. er-; cf. Goth, wr-msa/i, to arise, Mat. viii. 
15, where wr- is the prefix which commonly appears as us-, but be- 
comes i/r- before a following r. ^ The Goth, us is used separately as 
a preposition, with the meanings * out, out of, from, forth from ; ’ as 
‘f/5 himinam,’ out of heaven, Mark, i. ii. The O. H. G. had the 
same preposition, spelt ar, ir, ur, but it is wholly lost in mod. G. ex- 
cept in the prefix er-, and its place has been supplied by aus, which 
is the E. out and Goth, ut, really a different word. In Icelandic the 
prep, remains in full force, spelt 6 r or or in old MSS., and sometimes 
yr ; in later MSS. it is spelt ur, generally written as ur in mod. Ice- 
landic. As a prefix in Icelandic, it is spelt r7r-. Several other E. verbs 
no doubt possess this prefix, but it is a little difficult to determine in 
every case the value of the prefix a-. In this case we are certain. 
See A-, prefix, and see Bise. 

ABISTOCBACY, a government of the best men ; a govern- 
ment by a privileged order ; the nobility. (Gk.) Holland speaks of 
‘an aristocracy, or regiment [i. e. government] of wise and noble 
senate ; ’ Plutarch, p. 276. — F. aristocratic, * an aristocracy ; the govern- 
ment of nobles, or of some few of the greatest men in the state ; ’ 
Cot. [Or the word may h^ve been taken directly from Gk.] — Gk. 
dptaroKparla, the rule of the best-bom or nobles. — Gk. dptaro-, crude 
form of dpiaros, best ; and Kpareiv, to be strong, to rule, govern. 
A. The Gk. dpiarros, best, is a superlative from a form dpt-, proper, 
good, which does not occur, but is abundantly illustrated by allied 
words, such as dp-riot, fit, exact, dp-enfi, excellence, dp-pevos, fit, 
suiting ; all from a root ap, to fit, suit. See other numerous related 
words in Curtius, i. 424. — V-^R, to hit upon a thing, to fit ; these are 
the roots numbered 2 and 3 by Fick, i. 19, 20 ; and more suitable 
than that which he numbers as 4. B. The Gk. nparsdr, to be strong, 
lepdrot, strength, are connected with upatveiv, to complete, and Lat. 
ereary (whence E. create) ; > from ^ KAR, to make, which Fick 
lengthens to skar, i. 239. See Curtius, i. 189. Der. aristocraiHc, 
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ari$toerat-ic-al, aristocrat-ic-al-ly, and even aristocrat (not a very good 
form) ; all from the Gk. stem dptaronpar-, 

ABITHMETIC, the science of numbers. (F., — Gk.) In M. E. 
we find the corrupt form arsmetike. Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 
790; further altered to arsnietrik, Chaucer, C. T. 1900, 7804; these 
are probably from the Prov. arismetica, where s is a corruption of th. 
At a later period the word was conformed to the Gk. We find ariVA- 
metick in Holland’s Pliny (concerning Pamphilus), b. xxxv. c. 10; 
and in Shak. Troil. i. 2. 123. — F. arithmetique, explained as ‘arith- 
metick’ by Cotgrave. — Gk. dpiOfjtrjrticfj, the science of numbers, 
fern, of dptepfjTiKui, belonging to numbers. -Gk. dpt$ii69, number, 
reckoning. -VAR, to hit upon a thing, fit; Curtius, i. 424. See 
Aristocracy. Der. arithtnetic-al, arithnietic-al-ly, arithmetic-ion. 

ABK, a chest, or box ; a large floating vessel. (Lat.) In very 
early use as a Bible word. In the A. S. version of Gen. vi. 15, it is 
spelt arc. -Lat. area, Gen. vi. 15 (Vulgate). -Lat. arcere, to keep. + 
Gk. dpKur, to keep off, suffice, d\a\K€iv, to keep off, whence Gk. 
dkteri, defence, cpraesponding to Lat. area. — VARK (or ALK), to keep, 
protect. Fick, i. 49 ; Curtius, i. 162. Der. arcana, Lat. neut. pi., 
things kept secret, secrets ; from Lat. arcanus, hidden, from arcere, to 
protect, keep, enclose. 

(i), s., the limb extending from the shoulder to the hand. 
(E.) M. E. arm, Layamon, iii. 207 ; also earm, <erm. — O. Northum- 
brian arm, Luke, i. 51 ; A. S. earm, Grein, i. 248. + Du. arm. + Icel. 
armr. + Dan. and Swed. arm. + Goth. arms. + G. arm. + Lat. ar- 
mus, the shoulder ; cf. Lat. artus, a limb. + Gk. dpiJt6s,)omi, shoulder ; 
cf. Gk. dpBpov, a joint, limb. All from VAR, to fit, join ; expressive 
of the articulation of the limb, and its motion from the joint. See 
Curtius, i. 434. Der. arm-let, arm-ful, arm-less, arm-pit. From the 
same root are ar-istocracy, ar-ithmetic, ar-ticle, ar-t, q. v. 

ABM (2), v., to furnish with weapons. (F., — L.) M. E. armen, 
to arm ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 63. — O. F. armer, to arm. — Lat. armare, 
to furnish with weapons. — Lat. arma, weapons. See Arms. Der. 
arma-da, arma-dillo, arma-ment, armour, army ; all from Lat. arma-re ; 
see these words. Armistice is from Lat. arma, s. pi. 

ABMADA, an ‘ armed’ fleet ; a large fleet. (Span., — Lat.) Well 
known in the time of Elizabeth. Camden speaks of the ‘ great ar- 
mada ; * Elizabeth, an. 1 588. — Span, armada, a fleet ; fem. of armado, 
anned, pp. of armar, to arm, equip. — Lat. armare, to arm. See 
Arm, V. Doublet, army, q. v. 

ABMADIIiIiO, an animal with a bony shell. (Span., — L.) A 
Brazilian quadruped ; lit. ‘ the little anned one,’ because of its pro- 
tecting shell. — Span, armadillo, dimin. with suffix -illo, from armado, 
armed, pp. of armar, to arm. — Lat. armare, to arm. See Arm, verb. 

ABMAMENT, armed forces; equipment. (Lat.) Modem. 
Direct from the Lat. armamentum, gen. used in pi. armamenta, tack- 
ling.— Lat. armare, to arm ; with suffix -mentum. See Arm, verb. 

ABMI8TICE, a short cessation of hostilities. (F., — L.) Not in 
early use. In Smollet’s Hist, of England, an. 1748. — F. armistice, a 
cessation of hostilities. — Lat. armistitium *, a coined word, not in the 
dictionaries ; but the right form for producing F. armistice, Ital. ar- 
mistmo, and Span, armisticio ; cf. Lat. solstitium, whence E. solstice. — 
Lat. arma, arms, weapons ; and -stitum, the form assumed in composi- 
tion by stdtum, the pp. of sistere, to make to stand, to place, fix ; a 
secondary verb, formed by reduplication from stare, to stand, cognate 
with E, stand. See Arms and Stand. 

ABMOUB, defensive arms or dress. (P'., — L.) M. E. armour, 
arimure, armure. Rob. of Glouc. has armure, p. 397. — O. F. armure, 
armeure.^"ljsX. armatura, armour; properly fem. of armaturus, fut. 
part. act. of armare, to arm. Sec Arm, verb. Der. armour-er, 
arnumr-y ; also armorial (P\ armorial, belonging to arms ; Cotgrave). 

ABMS, sb. pi., weapons. (F., — L.) M. E. armes, Havelok, 2924. 
— O. F. armes, pL; sing, crw^.- Lat. arma, neut. pi., arms, weapons, 
lit. * fittings,’ equipments. Cf. Gk. appeva, the tackling of a ship, 
tools of a workman. — V AR, to fit, join. See Arm. Der, arm, 
verb, q. v. ; also affiu-i-stice, q. v. 

ABMY, a large armed body of men. (F., -L.) In Chaucer’a 
C. T. Prol. 60, many MSS. read armee, but it is doubtful if it is thq 
right reading, and the word is very rare at so early a time. It is 
spelt army in Udal on St. Matt. c. 25. — O. F. armee, fem. of arme, pp, 
oi armer, to arm.'— Lat. armare, to arm, of which the fem. pp. 1% 
armata, whence Span, armada. Doublet, armada, q.v, 

ABOIMT THEE! begone! (Scand.) ^Aroint thee, witch!* 
Macbeth, i. 3. 36. The lit. sense is ‘ get out of the way,’ dr ‘ make 
room,’ i. e. begone I It is a corruption of the prov. E. rynt ye, or ryni 
you. *"Rynt thee is used by milkmaids in Cheshire to a cow, when 
she has been milked, to bid her get out of the way ; * note in Clark 
and Wright's edition. Ray, in his North-Country Words, gives; 
‘ Rynt ye, by your leave, stand handsomly [i. e. more conveniently 
for me]. As ; *\Rynt you, witch,” quoth Besse Locket to her mother ; 
Cheshire Proverb.’— Icel. ryma, to make room, to dear the way ; cf* 
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Swed. rymma, to remove, clear, get out of the way, decamp ; Dan. 
rommet to make way, get out of the way, decamp. [Similarly, the 
tool called a rimer, used for enlarging noles in metal, signifies ‘ en- 
larger,' ‘ that which makes more room ; ' and corresponds to a verb 
U) rime."] Rynt ye is an easy corruption of rime ta, i. e. do thou make 
more room ; where ta is a form frequently heard instead of ‘ thou ' in 
the North of liiigland. See Dialect of Mid- Yorkshire, by C. Clough 
Robinson, Pref. p. xxiv (E. D. S.), for remarks on the forms of thou. 
AKOMA, a sweet smell, (Lat.,«iGk.) The sb. is modem in use ; 
but the adj. aromatic is found rather early, Fabyan has * oyntmentis 
and aromafyites ; ’ c. 166, — Late Lat. aromas borrowed from Gk. — Gk. 
dpoffia, a spice, a sweet herb. Etym. unknown ; but the word ‘ occum 
not only in the sense of sweet herbs, but likewise in that of field-fruits 
in general, such as barley and others ; ' Max Muller, Lect. on the 
Science of I^angnage, 8th ed. ii. 293. There is thus a probability, 
strengthened by the very form of the word, that it is derived from 
dp 6 €iy, to plough, cognate with E. ear, to plough. See Sar, verb. 
Der. aroma-t-ic, aroma-t~he, from the Gk. stem dponfMT--. 
AROUND, prep, and adv., on all sides of, on every side. (Hybrid ; 
E. and F.) Spenser has arownd, F. Q. i. 10. 54. M. E. around. 
Life of Beket, ed. Black, 1 . 2162. The prefix is the common E. a-, 
in its commonest use as short for an, the M. E. form of A. S. prep, 
on ; so that a-round is for on rotmd, i. e. in a round or circle. Round 
is from O. F. roond, rond, Lat. rotundas. Cf. abed, asleep, afoot, Ac. 
Sec Round. 

AROUSEl, to rouse up. (See Rouse.) In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 3. 

, The prefix is a needless addition ; no doubt meant to be intensive, 
and imitated from that in arise, which is the A.S. d-, answering 
to Gothic MS- ; see Arise. For further remarks, see Rouse. 
ARQUEBUS, a kind of gun. (F., — Du.) Used by Nicholas 
Breton, an Elizabethan poet, in A Farewell to Town (R.) -• F. 
arquebuse, ‘ an harquebuse, caleevcr, or hand-gun ; ' Cot. He also 
gives the spelling harquebuse, which is older and better. -• Walloon 
harkibuse, in Did. de la langue Wallonne, by Grandgagnage, i. 266, 
278, qu. by Diez, who traces the word. This Walloon word is a 
dialectal variation of Du. haahhus, which is a significant word. --Du. 
haah, a hook, clasp, and bus, a gun-barrel, gun ; exactly parallel to 
G. hakenhuchse, an arquebnse, from haken, a hook, and biichse, a gun- 
barrel, gun. B. The word means ‘ gun with a hook,’ alluding to some 
peculiarity in the make of it. In Webster’s Diet, the * hook * is said 
to have been the name given to the forked rest upon which the gun, 
of a clumsy make, was supjiorted ; but the arquebuse was an unsup^ 
ported hand-gun, and the reference seems to be rather to the shape of 
the gun, which was bent or hooked, whereas the oldest hand-guns 
had the liarrel and butt all in one straight line, so that it was difficult 
to take aim. Another suggestion is that the hook was a trigger, pre- 
viously unused. See Hackbut. % Brachet derives F. arquebuse 
from Ital. archihugio, but this will not account for the O. F, harque-- 
base; besides, archihugio is itself a borrowed word. See Diez’s 
account, which is clear and sufficient. 

ARRACK, the name of an ardent spirit used in the East. (Arab.) 
Better spelt arack or arac, as in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, 
pp. 45, 241, 348. From the Arabic word 'araq, juice, the more 
literal signification being ‘ sweat ; ' in allusion to its production by 
distillation. In Palmer’s Pers. Diet, col. 425, is the entry: ‘Arab. 
^araq, juice, essence, sweat ,* distilled spirit.’ — Arab, "araqa, he 
sweated. The word is sometimes shortened to Rack. 

ABRAiaN, to call to account, put on one’s trial. (F.,«iL.) 
M. E. arainen, areinen, arenen (with one r). ‘ lie aroyned hym ful 

nmyschly, what raysoiin he hade,’ &c. ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 
191. — O. F. aranier, arngnier, areisnier, to speak to, discourse with ; 
also, to cite, arraign. — O. F. a-, prefix (Lat. ad) ; and reistier, reisoner, 
to reason, speak, plead. -■ O. F. reson, raison, reason, advice, account, 
— Lat. acc. rationem, from nom. ratio, reason. See Reason. ^ The 
Low Lat. form of arraign is arrationare; similarly the Low I.at. 
derationare, to reason out, decide, produced the now obsolete darraign, 
to decide, esp. used of deciding by combat or fighting out a quarrel ; 
see Chaucer, Kn. Ta. 775. Der. arraign-ment. 

ARRANGE, to range, set in a rank. (F.,- 0 . H. G.) M. E. 
arayngen, as in ‘he araynged his men ; ' Berners, Froissart, c. 325 ; 
orig. spelt with one r. — O. F. arengier, to put into a rank, arrange. 
••O. F. a-, prefix (Lat. ad, to) ; and rangier, renger, to range, put in a 
rank. — O. F. renc, mod. F. rang, a rank, file ; orig, a ring or circle of 
people. — O. H. G. hrinc, mod, G. ring, a ring, esp. a ring or circle of 
people ; cognate with £. ring. See Rank, Ring. Der. arrange^ 
ntent. 

ARRANT, knavish, mischievous, notoriously bad. (E.) Also 
(better) spelt arrand, Howell, bk. iv. let. p (R.) * So arratit a thefe ; ’ 
Grafton, Hen. IV, an. i. a. It stands for arghand, i.e. fearing, 
timid, cowardly, a word closely allied to Aroh, q. v., which has 
passed through a similar change of meaning, from * cowardly’ to 
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‘ knavish.* We find, e. g. ‘ arwe coward * * arch (or arrant) toward, in 
K. Alisauhder, ed. Weber, 1 . 3340. fi. Arghand is the pres, pt, in 
the Northumbrian dialect, of the Northern E. verb argh, to be 
cowardly. * Antenor arghet with austerae wordes. Had doute of the 
duke and of his dethe fere** Antenor /i/rwtfrf coward at his threatening 
words, had fear of the duke, and was afraid to die ; Destruction of 
Troy, 1946. For pres, participles in •tmd, see Barbour’s Bruce and the 
Pricke of Conscience. They are even found as late as in Spenser, 
who has glitterand, F. Q. ii. 11.17; Ac. y* North. E. pres. pt. 
in -and was easily confused with the F. pres. pt. in -ant, so that arghand 
became arrant*, used 16 times by Shakespeare. In the same way, 
plesand in Barbour's Bruce* mod. E. pleasant. 8. Next, its root 
being unrecognised, it was confused with the word errant, of French 
origin, first used in the phrase * errant knights ; ’ Sir. T. Malory’s Morte 
Arthur, bk. iv. c. xii ; or * knight errant* id. bk. iv. c. xxiv. Chap- 
man, in his Byron’s Tragedy, Act v. sc. 1, shews the confusion com- 
plete in the line ‘ As this extravagant and errant rogue.’ — A. S. eargian, 
to be a coward : ‘ hy ondredon . . . hy to ra'Se a-sliwedon and 
d-eargedon ’ * they feared, lest they might too soon become very slow 
(slothful) and become very timid ; where d- is an intensive prefix. — 
A. S. earg, earh, timid ; Grein, i. 248. See further under Arch. 
^ For further examples of the verb argh. Southern M. E. ar^ien, 
see Ergh in Jamieson’s Scot. Diet., and ar^ien in Stratmann and 
Matzner ; and cf. Icel. ergjask, to become a coward. 

ARRAS, tapestry. (F.) In Shak. Haml. iv. i. 9. So named 
from Arras, in Artois, N. of France, where it was first made. 
ARRAY, to set in order, get ready. (P'., — hybrid of Lat.and Scand.) 
M. E. arraien, araien, to array ; common in 14th century ; Chaucer, 
Kn. Ta. 1188 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 36. — O. F. arraier, arroier, to array, 
prepare, arrange. — O. ¥. arrni, arroi, preparation. Formed 

by prefixing ar- (imitation of the Lat. prefix ar-, the form assumed 
by ad, to, before a following r) to the sb. roi, rat, order, arrangement, 
according to Burguy ; though 1 suspect roi may rather have meant 
‘ tackle.’ The simple sb. roi seems to be rare, but we have the com- 
pounds arroi, preparation, baggage ; conroi, equipage, conroier, to equip, 
which point to the special arrangements for a journey. y. Of Scandi- 
navian origin; Swed. reda, order, Dan. rede, order, Icel. reida, imple- 
ments, an outfit, tackle, rigging, service, affairs; Icel. implements, 
rigging of a ship ; also, tackle, harness of a horse, Ac. It seems to me 
clear mat the Icel. word is the real origin, as the soft 6 would so easily 
drop out. However, the word is certainly Scandinavian. The 6 or 
d is preserved in Low Lat. arredium, warlike apparatus, implements 
or equipage of war ; Ital. arredo, furniture, rigging, apparel ; both 
of which comfe close to the Icel. use. 8. These Scandinavian words 
are closely allied to A. S. r<kde, prepared, mod. E. ready \ A. S. gerdde, 
trappings, equipment (Grein, ii. 440) ; cf. Scottish graithe, to make 
ready, graith, ready, graith, apparatus, all words directly borrowed 
from Icel. greida, to equip, greidr, ready, and greidi, arrangement. 
Hence to array, to graithe, and to make ready, are three equivalent 
expressions containing the same root. See Ready, Curry. ^ It 
will be observed that the sb. array is really older than the verb. 
ARREARS, debts unpaid and still due. (F.,— L.) The M. E. 
arere is always an adverb, signifying backward, in the rear ; e. g. 

‘ Some tyme aside, and somme arrerf’* sometimes on one side, and 
sometimes backward ; P. Plowman, B. v. 354. It is more commonly 
spelt arere (with one r), or a rere (in two words), id. C. vii. 405.— 
O. F. arier, ariere, backward. — Lat. ad, towards ; and retro, back- 
ward. [Similarly O. F. deriere (mod. F. derrihre) is from Lat. de, 
from, and retro, backward ; and we ourselves use the word rear still.] 
See Rear ; and see arrUre in Brachet. ^ What we now express 
by arrears is always expressed in M. E. by arrearages or arerages, a 
sb. pi. formed from M. E. arere by the addition of me F. suffix -age. 
For examples of arrearages, see Rich. s. v. arrear ; and cf. P, Plow- 
man, C. xii. 297. 

ARREST, to stop, to seize. (F.,— L.) M. E. arresten, or com- 

monly aresten ; Chaucer, Prol. 829 (or 827). — O. F. arester, aresteir, 
to stay (mod. F. arr^ter) ; given by Burguy s. v. steir (Lat. stare), mm 
Lat, ad, to (which becomes a in O. F.) ; and restore, to stay, com- 
pounded of re- (older form red-), back, and stare, to stand, remain, 
cognate with E. stand. See Re- and Stand ; and see Rest. 
ARRIVE, to come to a place, reach it. (F.,— L.) Gen. followed 
by at in modem E. ; but see Milton, P. L. ii. 409. M. E. aryuen, ariuen, 
{u for v); Rob. of Glouc. p. 18.— O. F. ariver, amWr.— Low Lat, 
adripare, to come to the shore, spelt arripare in a 9th cent, text, and 
arribare in an .iith cent, chartulary ; Brachet. See the note also in 
Brachet, shewing that it w&s origmally a seaman’s term.— Lat. ad 
ripam, towards tne shore, to the bank.— Lat. ad, to; and ripa, the 
bank, shore. Tick, i. 74a, ingeniously suggests that the orig. sense 
of Lat. ripa is ‘ a rift, a break ; * cf. Icel. rifa, whence E. rive. 
See Rive. Der. arriv-al, spelt arrivaile in Gower, C. A. ii. 4. 
ARROGATE, to lay claim to, assume. (Lat.) Used by Barnes, 
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Works, p. 37 col. l. The sb. arrogance is much older; Chaucer,^ 
C. T. 6694 ; so is the adj. arrogautt C. T. Persoues Tale, De Superbia. 
Formed with suff. •afe (see Abbreviate) from Lat. arrogare, to ask 
of, to adopt, attribute to, add to, pp. arrogatus.mmljii. ad^ to ( = <ir- 
before r) ; and rogare^ to ask. See Rogation. Der. arrogat-ion ; 
also (from Lat. arroga-re^ pres. pt. arrogans, acc. arrogantem) arro* 
gant, arroganhly, arrogance, arroganc-y. 
arrow, a missile shot from a bow. (E.) M. E. arewe, arwe 
(with one r) ; Chaucer, Prol. 107 ; Ancren Riwle, pp. 60, 62.«- A.S. 
arewe, A. S. Chron. an. 1083 ; older form earh, Grein, i. 248 ; akin to 
A. S. earn, swift, and arod, prompt, ready. + Iccl. or, an arrow, pi. 
iirvar; akin to Icel. brr, swift. — V to go; which appears in 
Skt. n, to go, Gk. ip-xofwa, I come, NdWw, I hasten, send, shoot ; 
P'ick, iii. ai ; Curtius, ii. 1 71. The Skt. arvan means a horse. From 
the same root is E. errand, q. v. Der. arrow-y. Another view 

of the word is to connect A. S. earh, an arrow, Icel. or (pi. orvar) 
with Goth, arhwazna, a dart, Eph. vi, 16 ; and these again with Lat. 
arcus, a bow ; the supposed root being ARK, to keep off, defend ; 
Fick, iii. 24. See Arc. 

ARROW-ROOT, a farinaceous substance, made from the root 
of the Maranta Arundinacea, and other plants. (E.) From arrow 
and root ; if the following note be correct. * The E. name of this 
preparation is derived from the use to which the Indians of S. America 
were accustomed to apply the juice extracted from another species of 
Maranta — the Maranta gcdanga, which was employed as an antidote 
to the poison in which the arrows of hostile tribes were dipped ; * 
Eng. Cyclopaedia, Arts and Sciences, s. v. Arrow-root, Observe the 
Lat. name, ‘ Maranta arundinacea* 

ARSli, the buttocks. (E.) M. E. ars, ers ; P, Plowman, B. v. 
175, and footnote. — A. S. cerax Bosworth. Du. anrs. -f* Icel. ars, 
also spelt ross. -f-Swed. and Dan. ars.+M. H. G. ars ; mod. G. ar&ck. 
+ Gk. the rump ; cf. oupd, the tail ; Curtius, i. 434. 
ARSENAL, a magazine for naval stores, &c. (Span., — Arab.) 
Holland speaks of ‘ that very place where now the arsenall and ship- 
docks are ; * Livy, p. 106 ; and see Milton, P. R. iv. 270. [Perhaps 
rather from Span, than from F. arcenal, which Cotgrave, following 
the F. spelling, explains by ‘ an Arwao//.’] — Span, arsenal, an arsenal, 
magazine, dock-yard ; a longer form appears in Span. atarazancU, an 
arsenal, a rope-walk, a cellar where wine is kept ; also spelt atara- 
zana. [So in Italian we find arzanale or arzana, an arsenal, a dock- 
yard ; and darsena, a wet dock. The varying forms are due to the 
word being foreign, viz. Arabic. The final -/ is merely formative, 
and no part of the original word. The Span, atarazana and Ital. 
darsena are the best forms.] — Arab, ddr, a house, and etna at, art, 
trade ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. coll. 248, 403. The two words together 
signify ‘ a house of art or construction,’ ‘ a place for making thin^.’ 
Mr. Wedgwood says : ‘ Ibn Khaldoun quotes an order of the Caliph 
Abdalmelic to build at Tunis a ddr-cinaa for the construction of 
everything necessary for the equipment and armament of vessels. 
Pedro de Alcala translates atarazana by the Arab, ddr a citt/ia ; see 
Engelmann and Dozy.’ 

ARSENIC, a poisonous mineral. (Gk.) Chaucer speaks of 
arsenik, C. T. Group G, 778. It was one of the four ‘ spirits ’ in 
alchemy. — Lat. arsenicum. — Gk. dpaevindv, arsenic, a name occurring 
in Dioscorides, 5. 12 1. [This Gk. word lit. means ‘ male ; ’ in allu- 
sion to the extraordinary alchemical fancy that some metals were of 
different sexes. Gold, e. g. also called Hoi, the sun, was masculine, 
whilst silver, also called luna, the moon, was feminine. Others sup- 
pose the word simply refers to the strength of the mineral.] — Gk. 
dpfftv-, base otdparjv, a male ; also, strong, mighty. Cf. Zend arshan, 
a man, male ; Skt. rUhaba, a bull ; Curtius, i. 427, Der. arsenic-al. 
ARSON, the crime of burning houses. (F., — L.) Old Law 
French ; see Blackstone’s Comment, b. iv. c. 16. — O. F. arson, arsim, 
arsiun, incendiarism. — O. F. ardoir, order, to bum. — Lat. ardere, to 
bum ; pp. arsus. See Ardent. 

ART (i), 2 p. s. pres, of the verb substantive. (E.) O. Northum- 
brian or®, later art ; A. S. eart. The ar- stands for as-, from AS, to 
be ; and the -/, O. Northumb. -C, is the initial letter of h’-w, i.e. thou. 
See further under Are. 

ART (2), skill, contrivance, method. (F.,— L.) M. E. art, arte; 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of P. Langtoft, p. 336 ; and in Floriz and Blaunche- 
flur, ed. Lumby, 1 . 521.-O. F. art, skill. — Lat. acc. artem, from, nom. 
ars, skill. - -/AR, to fit. Cf. Gk. dprtos, fit, exact, Lat. artids, a limb 
(lit. joint), &c. ; see Fick, i. 493 ; Curtius, i. 423. From the same 
root we have ar-w, the shoulder-joint, hence, the arm ; ar-ticulation, 
i. e. a * fitting,* ar-tieulate, ar-ticle, ar-ithmetic. Der. art-ftd, art-fuUness, 
art-ist, art-ist-ie, art-ist-lc-al, ari-ist-ie-al-ly, art 4 ess, art-less-ly, art-less- 
ness ; also art-ifice, art-illery, art-isan, which are treated of separately. 

ARTERT*, a tube or jiipe conveying blood from the heart. (L.,— 
Gk.) Shak. L. L. L. iv. 3. 306. -Lat. arteria, the windpipe; also, 
an artery, [The F. form is arthe, which is shorter than the E., and 
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consequently the E. word is not from French.] — Gk. dprtfpia, an artery ; 
but orig. the windpipe. Perhaps connected with dpi^tu, 1 fasten to, 
hang from ; see Curtius, i. 442. Der. arteri-al, arteri-al-ise, 
ARTESIAN, adj., applied to a well. (F.) These wells are made 
by boring till the water is found ; and the adj. is properly applied to 
such as are produced by boring through an impermeable stratum, in 
such a way that the water, when found, overflows at the outlet. 
Englished from F. ArUsien, of or belonging to Artois, a province in 
the N. of I* ranee, where these wells were first brought into use at 
an early period. See Eng. Cycl. s. v. Artesian well, 

ARTICHOKE, an esculent plant; Cynara scolymtis, (Ital.,— 
Arab.) * A artochocke, cynara;’ Levins, 159.4. Hollarid has the 
odd selling artichoun for the plural ; Pliny, b. xx. c. 23. [He seems 
to have been thinking of F. choux, cabbage.] - Ital. arnV/orco, an arti- 
choke ; cf. F. artichaut, spelt artichault by Cotgrave, and explained 
by him as ‘ an artichock.* A cormpt form. Floi io gives the spellings 
archiciocco, arckicioffo ; also carciocco, carcioffo, Cf. Span, alcachofa. 
Port, alcachqfra, •^Axah, al harshaf, an artichoke; Rich. Pers. Diet, 
p. 562. ^ The pretended Arab, ardi shauki, cited by Diez, is a 

mere corruption from Italian. 

ARTICliE, a small item; a part of speech. (F.,— L.) M.E. 
article, Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. i r , i J. — F. article, ‘ an article ; a head, 
principall clause, title or point of a matter; . . also, a joint or 
knuckle;’ Cot. —Lat. orticulus, a joint, knuckle, member of a sen- 
tence, an article in grammar ; the lit. sense being ‘ a little joint.* 
Formed, by help of suffix -c- (Aryan -Jta) and dim. suffix -ul, from 
Lat. artus, a joint, a limb. — -^AR, to fit. Sec Max Miillcr, Lcct. i. 
104. (8th ed.) See Arm, Art. Der. article, verb. And see 
below. 

ARTICULATE, adj., jointed, fitted ; also, distinct, clear. (Lat.) 
Speech is articulate when distinctly divided into joints, i. e. into words 
and syllables; not jumbled together. — Lat. articulatus, distinct, arti- 
culate ; pp. of articulare, to supply with joints, or divide by joints, 
chiefly applied to articulate speaking. — Lat. articulus, a little joint; 
dimin. of artus, a joint, limb. See Article. Der. articidate, verb ; 
articulate-ly, articulat-ion, 

ARTIFICE, a contrivance. (F., — L.) Gower has artificer, C. A. 
iii. 142. Shak. has artificer, K. John, iv. 2. 201 ; and artificial, Romeo, 
i. I. 146. Artifice is in Milton, P. L. ix. 39. — ¥, artifice, skill, cunning, 
workmanship; Cot, — Lat. artificium, a craft, handicraft. — Lat. artifici-^ 
crude form of arti/ex, a workman. — Lat. arti-, crude form of ars, art ; 
and facere, to make, the stem fac- being altered to fic- in forming 
compounds. See Art and Fact. Der. artifici-al, artifici-al-ly ; also 
artific-er, in Gower, C. A. iii. 142. 

Artisan, a workman. (F., — Ital., — L.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. Bacon and Ford use artsman (R.) — F. artisan, an artisan, 
mechanic ; older si)elling artisien ; Roquefort. — Ital. artigiano, a 
workman; whence it was introduced into F. in the i6th century; 
Brachet. p. This corresponds, according to Dicz, to a late Lat. fonn 
artitianus (not found), formed in its turn from Lat. artihis, cunning, 
artful (a dubious word), which from Lat. artem, acc. of ars, art. The 
Lat. ars is, in any case, the obvious source of it. See Art. 
ARTILIjER X , gunnery ; great weapons of war. (F., — L.) Mil- 
ton, P. L. ii. 715; Shak. K. John, ii. 403. Chaucer, in his Tale of Mcli- 
beus, speaks of ‘ castiles, and other maner edifices, and armure, and 
artilries,' mmO. F. artillerie, machines or equipment of war ; see quota- 
tion in Roquefort s. v. artillement. The word was used to include 
crossbows, bows, &c. long before the invention of gunpowder. — O. F. 
artiller, to fortify, equip ; Roquefort. — Low Lat. artillare, to make 
machines ; a verb inferred from the word artillator, a maker of ma- 
chines, given by Ducangc. — Lat. art-, stem of ars, art. See Art. 
Der. artiller-ist, ^ What Brachet means by making artillare 
equivalent to articulare ‘ derived from artem through artictilus,* I can- 
not understand ; for articulus is not derived from artem, art, but from 
artus, a joint ; though both are from VAR» to fit. Neitlier is artiU 
lare, to make machiiies, the same as articulare, which is plainly the 
Ital. artigliare, to claw, from articulus, Ital. artigUo, a claw. 

AS (I), conjunction and adverb ; distinct from the next word. (E.) 
M. E. as, als, alse, also, alswa ; and al so, al swa, written separately. 
That these are all one and the same word, has been proved by Sir F.* 
Madden, in remarks upon Havelok, and is a familiar fact to all who 
are acquainted with Middle English. In other words, as is a corru|> 
tion of also, p. The successive spellings are ; A. S. eal swd, Grein, i, 
239 ; al swa, Layamon, 1 . 70; al so. Seven Sages, 569, ed. Weber; 
alse, P. Plowman, A. v. 144 ; als, id. B. v. 230 (where als means 
‘also*); als mani - os many as, Mandeville's Travipls, p. 209. 
The A. S. eal swd means both ‘just so ’ and ‘just as.* See Also. 

AS (2). relative pronoun. (Scancl.) Considered vulgar, but ex- 
tremely common provincially. * Take the box as stands in the first 
fire-place ; * Pickwick Papers, c. xx. It is found in M. £. ; ‘ The 
firste soudan [sultan] was Zaracon, as .was fadre to Salahadyn ; * 
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Mandeville, p. 36; and see Matzner, Gram. ii. 2. 495. It is a cor- 
ruption of fs, rel. pron. si^ifying ‘ which/ due to confusion with 
the far commoner and native E. as, which was used in phrases like 
‘ as long as,* and so seemed to have also somewhat of a relative force. 
•■O. Icel. es, mod. Icel. er, rel. pron,, used precisely as the mod. prov. 
E. as is used still. See examples in Cleasby and Vigfusson*s Icel. 
Dictionary, p. 131, where the prov. E. as is duly alluded to. ‘ Hann 
^tti ddttur eina, er Unnr het * « he had a daughter as was named 
Unnr. ‘Ilann gekk til herbergis {)css er konungr var inni^ «= he 
went to the harbour (shelter, house) as the king was in. ^ It is also 
by means of this relative that we can account for the -ce at the end 
of sin~ce, and the -s at the end of the corresponding M. E. sithen-s ; cf. 
Icel. siiian er, O. Icel. si6an es, after that. ‘ The Icelandic has no 
relat. pron. but only the relat. particles er and sem, both indeclinable ; * 
Cl. and Vigf. Icel. Diet. 

ASAFCBTIDA, ASSAPCBTIDA. a medicinal gum. (Hybrid j 
Pers. and Lat.) It is the Ferula assqfaetida, an umbelliferous plant, 
growing in Persia. The Persian name is dzd (Rich. Diet. p. 65) ; 
Sie hat, fcBtida, stinking, refers to its offensive smell. See Fetid. 
ASBESTOS, a fibrous mineral. (Gk.) In Holland's Pliny, 
b. xxxvii. c. 10. So called because it is incombustible. — Gk. Aafisaros, 
incombustible, or lit. ‘ unquenchable.’ — Gk. d-, negative prefix ; and 
•a^iaros, ouenchable, from afUvvvfu, I quench, extinguish. See re- 
marks ^ Curtius on this curious verb. Der. ashesMne, adj. 
ASCEND, to climb, mount up. (Lat.) Chaucer has ascensioun 
and ascended, C. T. 14861, 14865. [There is a F. sb. ascension, but 
no verb ascendre, though the form descendre is used for ‘ to descend.’] 
-•Lat. ascendere, to climb up to, ascend; pp. astftf«s«s. — Lat. ad-, to 
(reduced to a- before .vc); and scandere, to climb. + Skt. slcand, to jump ; 
also, to jump upwards, ascend. — .^SK AND, to jump. Curtius. 
i. 207, who also points out the connection with Gk. <r«dv 5 aXov. See 
Scandal. Der. ascendent, Chaucer, Prol. 417 (now foolishly spelt 
mcendant to pair off with descendant, though ascendent is purely Latin) ; 
aseendenc-y ; ascens-ion, from I..at. pp. ascensus ; ascent (Shak.), coined 
to pair off with descent, the latter lieing a true F. word. 
ASCERTAIN, to make certain, determine. (F., — L.) The is 
an idle addition to the word, and should never have been inserted. 
Yet the spelling ascertayn occurs in Fabyan, c. 177. Bale has assar- 
iened ; Image, pt. i. — C 3 . F. acertainer, a form which Burguy notes 
(s. V. cert) as having l^een u.sed by Marot. Cotgrave has * acertener, 
to certifie, ascertaine, assure.’ fi. Acertener is a coined word, used in 
the place of the older F. acerter, to assure ; it is made up of F. prefix 
«- (Lat. ad), and the adj. certain, certain, sure. Again, certain is a 
lengthened form, with suffix -ain (Lat. -anus) from the O. F. cert, sure. 
— Lat. certus, sure. See Certain. Der. ascertain-ahle. 

ASCETIC, adj. as sb., one who is rigidly self-denying in religious 
observances ; a strict hermit. (Gk.) Gibbon speaks of * the ascetics ;* 
Hist. c. 37. In the Life of Bp. Burnet, c. 13, we find : * he entered 
into such an ascetic course.’ The adjective was ‘ applied by the Greek 
fathers to those who exercised themselves in, who employed them- 
selves in, who devoted themselves to, the contemplation of divine 
things : and fer that purpose, .sejiarated themselves from all company 
with the world Richardson. — Gk. daKrfTiKds, industrious, lit. given 
to exercise. — Gk. daKtjT/is, one who exercises an art, esp. applied to 
an athlete. — Gk. da/eeTv, to work, adorn, practise, exercise; also, to 
mortify the body, in Ecclesiastical writers. Root unknown. Der. 
etscetic-ism. 

ASCITITIOUS, supplemental, incidental. (Lat.) Little used. 

* Adscititious, added, borrowed ; ’ Kersey’s Diet. * Homer has been 
reckoned an ascititious name, from some accident of his life ; ’ Pope, 
qu. in Todd’s Johnson. Coined, as if from Lat. ascititius (not used), 
irom aseitus, received, derived from others, not innate ; pp. of asciscere, 
to take in, admit, receive from without, also written adsciscere.^l^vX, 
ad, to ; and sciscere, to learn, find out, ascertain, which is formed from 
scire by the addition of the ending -sco, common in forming ‘ incho- 
ative ’ or * incepti\'e ’ verbs in Latin. — Lat. scire, to know ; closely 
related to Gk. ksIw, tetdiw, I split, cleave ; see Curtius, i. 1 78. See 
Boienoe. 

ASCRIBE, to attribute, impute. (Lat.) It occurs in the Lamen- 
tation of Mary Magdeleine, st. 37 ; a poem later than Chaucer, but 
aometimes printed with his works, — Lat. ascribere, to write down to 
one’s account ; pp. ascriptus, Lat. ad, to (which becomes a- before 
4c) ; and scribere, to write. See Sorlbe. Der. ascrih-able, ascript-ion, 
ASH, the name of a tree. (E.) M. E. asch, esch, assch ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 2024. ‘ Esehe, tre, fraxinus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 143. ■- A. S. cesc, 

Grein, 1. 58.4* Du. Icel. asM+Dan. and Swed. a.vL+ 0 . H. G. 
4sse ; M. H. G. asch ; G. esche. Origin unknown. Der. ashmen, adj. 

ASHAMED, pp. as adj., affected by shame. (E.) M. E. aschamed, 
often written a-schamed. * Aschamfd, or made ashamyd, verecundatus 
'Prompt. Parv, p. 15. But we also find M. E. ofschamed, ashamed ; 
Shoreham’s Poems, p. t6o ; Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 934. Hence, in 
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^ this instance, we may consider the prefix a- as equivalent to a/-, as it 
is in the case of the word adown, q. v. This would point back to 
an A. S. form qfscamod, which is not recorded, but was probably in 
use. y. The form dscamian, to make ashamed, occurs once in poetry, 
Grein, i. 39, and the prefix a- commonly answers to G. tfr-,Goth. us-, 
an intensive prefix. S. Hence ashamed answers either to A.S. ofscamod^ 
pp. ot ofscamian, or dscamod, pp. of dscamian, to make ashamed ; the 
prefix being iiideterminate. The verb scamian, to affect by shame, is 
derived from the sb. scamu, shame. See Shame. 

ASHES, the dust or relics of what is burnt. (E.) The pi. of ash, 
which is little used. M. E. aseke, axe, aske, a dissyllabic word, the 
usual pi. being aschen, oxen, ashen, but in Northern Eng. asches, axes, 
ashes. Thus ashen appears in the (Southern) Ancren Riwle, p. 214, 
while ashes is in Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, 424. — A. S. cesce, 
axe, asce, pi. ascan, axan, ascan ; Grein, i. 10, li, 58. 4 * Du. asch. 4 * 
leel. asha. 4* Swed. asha. 4 " Dan. ashe. 4 “ Goth, azgo, sing., asgon, pi. ; 
Luke, x. 13. 4 * G. H. G. asgd, ased ; M. H. G. asche, ashe, esche ; G. 
asche. Origin unknown. Der. ash-y ; Ash-Wednesday, so called horn 
the use o f a.shes ^penitents, the Lat. name being dies cinerum. 

ASBXAR, AShIjER, a facing made of squared stones. (F.,— 
L.) * In countries where stone is scarce, ashler principally consists of 

thin slabs of stone used to face the brick and rubble walls of buildings ; * 
Eng. Cycl. s. v. Ashler. Again, Ashlering is used in masonry to sig- 
nify * the act of bedding in mortar the ashler above described ; ’ id. 
It is also used in carpentry ‘ to signify the short upright pieces of 
wood placed in the roof of a house to cut off the acute angle between 
the joists of the floor and the rafters ; almost all the garrets in London 
are built in this way ; ’ id. p. The clue to understanding the word is 
to remember that the use of wood preceded that of stone. This is re- 
markably exemplified by the entry in Cotgrave’s Dictionary : ‘ Aissil, 
a single, or shingle of wood, such as houses are, in som^ places, 
cfyvered withall* lie also gives : ‘ Aisselle, an arm-hole ; also, a little 
boord, plank, or shingle of wood.’ It is clear that the facings of 
stone, called ashlers, were preceded by similar facings of square 
shingles of wood, called in French aisselles ; and the square shape of 
these pieces gave rise to the notion of transferring the term ashler to 
squared stone. . y. Again, Cotgrave gives : ‘ Bouttice, an ashler, or 
binding stone, in building.’ Here too it is clear that the term was 
previously used in carpentry of the small upright pieces which, as it 
were, bind together the sloping rafter and the horizontal joist, as 
shewn in the woodcut in the Eng. Cycl. s. v. ashlering. In this case 
also, the orig. sense is a small board or plank, as given by Cotgrave 
for aisselle. 8. The Scot, spellings are esfler, aislair. Jamieson quotes 
‘houses biggit a* with estler stane ’*=• houses all built with squared 
stone, from Ramsay's Poems, i. 60. And again, he quotes from 
Abp. Hamilton’s Catechism, fol. 5a: ‘A mason can nocht hew ane 
cuin aislair without directioun of his rewill ’ = cannot hew a straight 
ashlar wdthout drawing a line with his rule to guide him. — O. F. 
aiseler, a word for which Mr. Wedgwood quotes the following sent- 
ence from the Livre des Rois : ‘ Entur le temple . . . fud im murs de 
treis estruiz de aiselers qui bien furent polis,’ i. e. around the temple 
was a wall of three rows of well-polished ashlars. B. This word is 
evidently an extension, by suffix -er, from O. F. aiselle, aisiele (Burguy), 
aisselle (Cotgrave), aissele (Bartsch, Chrest. Frany. p. 341, 1 . 25), 
meaning ‘ a little board, a little plank ; ’ the dim. of F. ais, a plank. 
— IvUt. assis, sometimes spelt axis, a strong plank or board. Cf. the 
Lat. assula, dimin. of assis, which means a chip, shaving, thin piece 
or * shingle ' of wood ; also, a shingle for roofing ; also, a spar, or 
broken piece of marble (Vitruvius). The way in which the use of 
Lat. assula has been transferred to F. aisselle and to the derivative 
ashlar is interesting and conclusive. O. The Lat. assis is also some- 
times spelt axis, and appears to be the same word as axis, an axle- 
tree. D. Hence observe that Cotgrave has mixed the two forms 
together in his explanation of aisselle ; aisselle, an armpit, is from 
Lat. axilla, dimin. of axis, an axle-tree ; but aisselle, a little board, 
is for a Lat. assella, equivalent to assula, and a diminutive of assis, 
a board. This confusion on Cotgrave’s part has somewhat thrown 
out Mr. Wedgwood, after he had succeeded in tracing back the 
word to F. aisselle. ^ Ashlar is sometimes used to denote stones 
in the rough, just as they come from the quarry. This is pro- 
bably because they are destined to be used as ashlar-stones. It is 
to be suspected that the popular mind had an idea that the stones, 
being hewn, must be named from an axe, unsuited as it is for stone- 
cutting. 

ashore, on shore. (E.) Shak. has on shore. Temp. v. 209, 
where we might say ashore. Ashore is for a shore, where a is short 
for an, M. E. form of on. So also in a-bed, a-sleep, &c. 

ABIDE, to one side, on one side. (E.) For on side. Wyclif has 
asydis-hond in Gal. ii. 2, but on sidis hond in Mk. iv. 34: ‘he ex- 
pounyde to his disciplis alle thingis oit sidis hond, or by hemself.' 
above. 
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ABINIirB ; see Aeut 

A | ftTr^ to seek an answer, to request. (E.) M. E. ashen^ aschmt 
oxim, &c. Asken is in Ancren Riwle, p. 338. Axien in Layamon, 
i. 307.<->A. S. dscian^ dksian^ desian, Grein, i. 14, 24, 40. The form 
dcsian is not uncommon, nor is M. E. axien uncommon ; hence mod. 
prov. E. ax, as a variation of ask. + Du* eisehen, to demand, require, 
•f Swed. aska, to ask, demand. «4- Dan. <eske, to demand. + O. H. G. 
eiscbn, eisgdn ; M.H.G. eischen ; mod. G. heischen, to ask. p. The A.S. 
dcsian, like others in -ion, is a secondary or derived verb ; from a sb. 
dsce, an inquiry, which is not found, but may be inferred. All the 
above Teutonic words are related to Skt. ichchkd, a wish, desire, 
eshana, a wish, esh, to search ; to Gk. Idrrit, wish, will ; to Sabine 
aisos, prayer, with which cf. Lat. cestimare (E. esteem) ; and to Lith. 
jeskdti, Russ, iskate, to seek. The root is seen in Skt. ish, to desire, wish. 
«-i^IS, ISK, to seek, wish; Kick, i. 29, Curtius, i. 500. ^ It is 

remarkable that the Icel. eeskja does not mean ‘ to ask,* but ‘ to wish ; * 
for which reason it is, in Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Diet., supposed to 
be allied to G. wiinschen and E. wish. It seems best, however, to sup- 

E ose the Icel. askja to belong to the present group, which is distinct 
om the words derived from ^ WANSK, to wish. 

ASKANCSj, obliquely. (F., — Ital., — Teutonic.) Cowper, 
Homer's Iliad, bk. xi, writes ‘with his eyes askant* The older 
form seems to be askance or ascance. Sir T. Wyatt, in his Satire Of 
the Meane and Sure Estate, 1 . 52, says; ‘ For, as she lookt a sconce. 
Under a stole she spied two stemyng eyes ; * &c. ■■ O. F. a scanche, 
de travers, en lorgnant, i. e. obliquely ; Palsgrave’s French Diet, 
p. 831. The lit. sense is * on the slope,’ so that a stands for Lat. ad, 
to, towards ; and scanche is ‘ slope. ’■•Ital. schiancio, slope, direction ; 
cf. Itai. schiancire, to strike obliquely; schianciana, the diagonal 
of a square figure. B. The Ital. schi- is sometimes equivalent 
to s/-, as in schiavo, a slave. And here, the word schiancio, evidently 
not of Latin origin, but rather Teutonic, points back to a Teutonic 
dank'-, with the sense of ‘ slope.’ And since k is sometimes repre- 
sented by /, we see here the familiar E. word slant, with the very 
sense required. That is, the Ital. schiancio, slope, is derived from a 
Teutonic root, which appears in E. as slant. Askance is thus little 
else than another form of aslant, so that the alternative form askemt is 
easily accounted for. See further under Aslant. ^ We should make 
a great mistake, were we to mix up with the present word the totally 
different word askaunce, * perchance, perhaps,’ used by Chaucer, and 
related to O. F. escance, * ce qui-^choit, tombe en partage ’ (Burguy), 
and to our own word chance. See it fully explained in ipy Glossary 
to Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale, in the Clarendon Press Series. 
ASKEIW, awry. (Scand.) ‘ But he on it lookt scomefully askew ; ’ 
Spenser, F. Q. iii, 10. 29. As usual, the prefix a- stands for an, M. E. 
form of on, and askew means ‘ on the skew.’ But in this case, the 
phrase was probably suggested by the use of Icel. d ska, on the skew ; 
where d answers to E. on ; yet ska is not quite the E. skew, though 
a related word, and near it. The real Icel. equivalent of E. skew 
is the adj. skei/r, skew, oblique ; of which the Dan. form, viz. skjev, 
wry, oblique, is still nearer to the English. 1 may add here that these 
words are near akin to A. S. scedh, whence E. shy. See 8kew» Shy. 
ASLAIfT, on the slant, obliquely. (Sec Slant.) A-slonte occurs 
in the Prompt. Parv. p. 6, as equivalent to acyde (aside) and to the 
Lat. oblique, obliquely. It stands for on slonte, on the slant, a form 
which occurs in the Anturs of Arthur, st. xlviii. 6 ; cf. abed, afoot, 
asleep. It appears as 0 slonte in the Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 2254. 
Aslant is related to askant and askance, with the same meaning of 
* obliquely.’ See Askance. Slant is from a root which is best pre- 
served in the Swed. slinta, to slip, slide, miss one’s footing, glance ; 
whence Swed. dial, adj. slant, slippery (Rietz). See SlanL 
ASLEEP, in a sleep. (E.) For * on sleep ; * a- being short for an, 
M.E. form of on, ‘ David . . . fell on sleep ; ’ Acts, xiii. 36. See Sleep. 
ASLOPE, on a slope, slopingly. (See Slope.) For ‘ on slope,’ as 
in many other instances. See above. In the Romaunt of the Rose, 
1. 4464, a slope occurs in the sense of * contrary to expectation,* or 
* amiss.’ See Slope. 

ASP, ASPIC, a venomous serpent. (F.,f»L.,— Gk.) Shak. 
has aspiek, Antony, v. a. 296, 354. Gower speaks of * A serpent, 
which that aspidis Is cleped ; ’ C. A. i. 57. The form aspic is 
French; Cotgrave gives ; * Aspic, the serpent called an aspe.* The 
form asp is also French ; see Bracliet, who notes, s. v. aspic, that 
there was an Q. F. form aspe, which existed as a doublet of the Pro- 
ven9al aspic ; both of them being from Lat. acc. aspidem, from nom. 
aspis. The false form in Gower is due to his supposing that, as 
aspides is the nom. pi., it would follow that aspidis would be the nom. 
singular. ■• Gk. dams, geq. dofdBot, an asp. Origin undetermined. 
ASPARAGUS, a garden vegetable. (Lat.,'»Gk.,-»Pers. (?)) 
Formerly written sperage; Holland’s Pliny, bk. xix. c. 8. Also 
sparage or sparagus ; thus Cotgrave explains F. asperge by * the herb 
sparage or sparagnsC 5 at these arc mere corruptions of the Lat. word. 
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•p Lat. asparagus, Gk. davdpayos, Attic dotpdpeeyos, asparagus. Cur- 
tius, ii. 1 10, compares it with the Zend fparegha, a prong, and the 
Lith. spurgas, a shoot, sprout, and thinks it was a word borrowed 
from the Persian. He adds that asparag is found in modem Persian. 
If so, the orig. sense is ‘ sprout.’ See also Fick, i. 253, s. v. sparga ; 
ii, 281, s. v. spar go, Cf. Skt. sphur, sphar, to bmak out, swell. 
ASPECT, view, appearance, look, (Lat.) In old authors, often 
aspect: * In thin aspht ben alle alichc ; ’ Gower, C. A. i. 143. Chaucer, 
Treatise on the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, p. 19, uses aspectys in the old 
astrological sense, of the ‘ aspects ’ of planets. [Probably from Lat. 
directly. Whilst known in English in the 14th century, the F. aspect 
does not seem to be older than the i6lh, when it was used by Rabe- 
lais, Pant. iii. 42, in the astrological sense.] -Lat. aspectus, look.— 
Lat. aspectus, pp. of aspicere, to behold, sec. — Lat. ad, to, at (which 
becomes a- before sp) ; and specere, to look, cognate with E, spy. 
See Spy. 

ASPEN, ASP, a kind of poplar, with tremulous leaves. (E.) The 
form aspen (more usual) is a singular corruption. Aspen is properly 
an adjective, like gold-en, wood-en, and the sb. is asp. The tree is still 
called the asp in Herefordshire, and in the S. and W. of England it 
is called aps. The phrase ‘ lyk an aspen leef,' in Chaucer, C. T. 7249, 
is correct, as aspen is there an adjective. M. E. asp, aspe, espe, 
Chaucer has asp, C. T. 2923. ‘ Aspe tre, Espe tre ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
pp. 15, 143. — A. S. eesp, also tsps; Bosworth. + Du. esp, sb., espen, 
adj. + Icel. »«/>.+ Dan. and Swed. asp. -f- G. aspe, iispe (O. II.G. aspa ; 
M. H. G. apse). See Fick, iii. 29, who adds Lettish apsa, Lithuanian 
apuszis ; Polish and Russ, osina. Origin unknown. 

ASPERITY*, roughness, harshness. (Lat.) $ir T. More has 
asperite. Works, p. 1218 c. Chaucer has asprenesse, tr. of Boethius, 

b. iv. pr. 4, p. 127. The contracted O. F. form asprete occurs iq 
Ancren Riwle, p. 354, as an E. word. — O. F. osperiteit, later asperiti, 
roughness. — Lat. acc. asperitatem ; nom. asperitas, roughness. — Lat. 
asper, rough. Root undetermined. 

ASPERSE, to cast calumny upon. (Lat.) Miltop, P. L. ix. 296. 
Formed from asperstis, the pp. of aspergere, to besprinkle ; also, to 
bespatter. — Lat. ad, to (which becomes a~ before s^ ; and spargere, to 
sprinkle, scatter; allied to L* sprinkle, Bee Sprinkle. Ber, 
aspersHon, 

ASPHALT^ ASPHALTIJM, a bituminous snbstance. (Gk.) 
* Blazing cressets fed With naphtha and asphaltus ; ’ Milton, P. L. i. 
728, 729. Aspalt occurs in Mandeville’s Travels, p. 100, and aspaltoun 
in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1038. — Gk. datpaKros, datpahrov, as- 
phalt, bitumeif. The Gk. word is probably of foreign origin ; in 
Webster’s Pic^., it is said to be Phocnieian. Der. asphaltdc ; Milton, 
P. L. i. 411. 

ASPHOPEL, a plant of the lily kind. (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 
ix. 1040. — Gk. da<p 6 bfKos, a plant of the lily kind. In English, the 
word has been oddly corrupted into daffodil and even into daffadown- 
dilly (Halliwell). Cotgrave gives : ‘ Asphodile, the daffadill, affodill, 
or asphodill flower.’ 

ASPHYXIA, suspended animation, suffocation. (Gk.) In Ker- 
sey, ed. 1715. — Gk. da(pv^ta, a stopping of the p\ilse. — Gk. d(r<pvKro$, 
without pulsation. — Gk. d-, privative ; and apb^eiv, to throb, pulsate ; 
cf. Gk. a(pvyfji 6 $, pulsation. 

ASPIR E, to pant after, to aim at eagerly. (F., — L.) Generally 
followed by to or unto, * If we shal . . . desyrously aspyre unto 
that countreye of heauen with all our whole heartes ; ’ Udal, f Peter, 

c. 3 (R.)— F. aspirer, ‘to breathe, . . . also to desire, covet, aim at, 
aspire unto ; ’ Cot. — Lat. aspirare, to breathe towards, to seek to 
attain. — Lat. ad, to, towards (which becomes a- before sp) ; and 
spirare^ to breathe, blow. Root uncertain ; see Curtius, i. 117, 118 ; 
Fick, ii. 282. Der, aspir-ing, aspir-ing-ly, aspir-ant, aspir-ate (i, e. to 
pronounce with a full breathing), aspirat-ion. 

ASS, a well-known quadruped of the genus Eguus ; a dolt. (E.) 
M. E. asse; Ancren Riwle, p. 32. — A. S. ossa, Grein, i. 10. The 
origin of the word is unknown, and to what extent one language has 
borrowed it from <|®ther is very uncertain ; the Icel. asni, e. g. seems 
to be merely the Lat. asinus contracted. What is most remarkable 
about the word is that it is so widely spread. The Celtic languages 
have W. asyn. Corn, asen, Bret, azen, Irish and Gael.asa/, Manx essyl 
Williams). Cf. Du. ezel, an ass, also, a dolt, blockhead, G. eset, 
Dan. esel, asel, Goth, asilus, Lith. asilus, Polish osiel, all apparently 
diminutives, like Lat. asellus. Also Lat. asinus, Icel. osni, Sweoi, 
dsna, Gk. 6 yot, Most likely the word is of Semitic origin ; cf, Heb. 
athdn, she-ass; see Curtius, i. 501. 

ASSAFGSTIPA ; see Asafnetida. 

ASSAIL, to leap or spring upon, to attack. (F.,— L.) In early 
use. M. E. assailen, asculen ; Ancren Riwle, pp. 246, 252, 362. — O. F. 
assaiUer, asaillir, asalir, to attack ; cf. Lat. assilire,» 0 , ¥1 a-, prefix 
(Lat. ad, which becomes as- in Lat. before s) ; and saillir, salUr, to 
leap, forward. -rLaf. salire, to leap, rush forth. + Gk, dWofjuu^ 
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I spring, leap. + Skt. snr, sr/, to flow, chiefly used of water, as tdlirt 
often is in Latin ; cf. Skt. salilat water, from root sal * sar. — 
VSAR, to flow, stream out. Sw Curtius, i. 167; Fick, i. 796. 
Per. assail-abUt assail-ant ; also assault (O. F. assaltt Lat. od, to, and 
«a/r«s, a le^ ; from saltus, pp. otsalire^ to leap) ; whence assault^ verb. 

A 88 ABB 1 N, a secret murderer. (F., — Arabic.) Milton has as- 
sassin-like, P. L. xi. 219; and assassinated^ Sams. Agon. 1109. — F. 
assassin f given by Cotgravc, who also gives assassinert to slay, kill, and 
assassinat, sb., a murtner. [‘ Assassin, which is assacis in Joinville, in 
the 13th cent., in late Lat. hassessin, is the name of a well-known sect 
in Palestine who flourished in the 13th century, the Haschischin, 
dripkcrs oihasckisch, an intoxicating drink, a decoction of hemp. The 
Schcik liaschischin, known by the name of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, roused his followers* spirits by help of this drink, and sent 
them to stab his enemies, esp. the leading Crusaders ; ' Ilrachet. See 
the whole account.] — Arab, hashish, an intoxicating preparation of 
Cannabis indica*. Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 199. Per. assassin-ate, 
assassin-at^ion, 

ABBAXJIiT ; see under Assail. 

ASBAIT, sb., examination, test, trial ; chiefly used of the trial of 
metal or of weights. (F.,«- L.) When used in the sense of ‘ attempt,' 
it is generally spelt essay in mod. E. ; see Acts, ix. 26, xvi. 7 ; lleb. 
xi. Chaucer uses assay to denote the ‘ trial of an experiment ; * 
C. 1 : Group G, 1249, Gower uses assay for *an attempt,* 

C. A. i. 68. [The spelling assay came in through the use of 

0. F. verb asaier as another s^ielling of essaier, to judge of a thing, 
derived from the sb. essai, a trial.] — O. F. essai, a trial. — Lat. exagiutn, 
A weighing, a trial of exact weight. Sec further under Essay, 
which is the better spelling. Cf. amend = emend. Per. assay, verb ; 
assay-er. 

ASSEMBLE, to bring together, collect. (F., — L.) M. E. assem-^ 
blen, asemblen ; Will, of Palerne, 1120, 1 288. Chaucer has * to assemble 
moneve ; * tr. of Boethius, b. iii. met. 7, p. 80. The sb. asemblaye, as- 
sembly, is in K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . .3473. "-O. F. assembler, to 
assemble, approach, come together, olten with the sense of* to engage 
in battle,* as frequently in Barbour’s Bruce. — Low Lat. assimulare, to 
collect, bring together into one place ; different from classical Lat. 
assimulare, to pretend, feign. — I.at. ad, to; and simul, together; so 
that Low Lat. assimulare is * to bring together ; ’ the Lat. ad becom- 
ing as- before s, as usual. [The class. Lat. assimulare is from ad, to, 
and similis, like ; and similis is from the same source as «ww/.] B. 
The Lit. simul and similis are from the same source as E. same, Gk. 
ifm, at the same time, Skt. sam, with, together with, sama, same.— 
VSAM, together; Fick, i. 222 ; Curtius, i. 400, 401. See Same. 
Per. assetnbl-y, assemblage. From the same source arc similar, 
simulate, assimilate, same, Xomso-pathy, and some others. Doublet, 
assimilate. 

A&BENT, to comply, agree, yield. (F., — L.) M. E. assenten; 
Chaucer, C. T. 4761, 8052. ‘They assentyn, by on assent,* i. e. they 
assent with one consent ; K. Alisaunder, cd. Weber, 1 . 1480. — O. F. 
assentir, to consent, acquiesce. — Lat. assentire, to assent to, approve, 
consent. — Lat. od, to (which becomes as- before s); and sentire, to 
feel ; pp. sensus. See Sense. Per. assent, sb., in early use ; Ham- 
pole, Pricke of Conscience, 8390. 

ASSERT, to affirm, declare positively. (Lat.) In Milton, P. L. 

1. 25. SirT. More has assertation. Works, p. 141 e ; and assercion, p. 
473*6. The E. word is formed from the Lat. pp. assertus. — Lat. asserere, 
to add to, take to one’s self, claim, assert. — Lat. ad, to (which be- 
comes os- before .s) ; and serere, to join or bind together, connect, to 
range in a row. + Gk. tlpeiv, to fasten, bind ; cf. Gk. asipA., a rope. 
Cf. Ski. sarit, thread.- i^SAR, to bind; Curtius, i. 441. Per. 
assert'-ion, 

ASSESS, to fix a rate or tax. (I.at.) ‘ I will make such satis- 

faction, as it shall please you to assess it at ; ’ North’s Plutarch, p. 
12 ; repr. in ‘ Shakespeare’s Plutarch,* cd. Skeat, p. 289. Hall has 
assessement. Hen. VIII, an. 24. Both verb and sb. are coined words, 
due to the use of the Law Lat. assessor, one whose duty it was to 
assess, i. e. to adjust and fix the amount of, the public taxes ; ‘ qui 
tributa peraequat vel imponit ; * Ducange. The title of assessor was 
also given to a judge’s assistant, in accordance with the etymological 
meaning, viz. ‘ one who sits beside ’ another. — Lat. assessus, pp. of 
assidore, to sit beside, to be assessor to a judge. — Lat. ad, to, near 
(which becomes as- before s) ; and sedere, to sit ; cognate wdth E. sit. 
See Sit. Per. assess’-ment ; assessor is really an older word, see above. 
Doublet, assize, q. v. 

ASSETS, effects of a deceased debtor, &c. (F., — L.) So called 
because sufficient * to discharge that burden, which is cast upon the 
heir, in satisfying the testator’s debts or legacies;* Blount’s Law 
Diet. In early use in a different form. * And if it suflicith not for 
aseth;* P. Plowman, C. xx. 203, where another reading is assetz, B. 
xvii. 237 ; see my note on the passage. Notes to P. Plowman, p, 390. 
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^In the Romaunt of the Rose, 5600, the E. asse/h is used to translate 
the F. assez. fi. The common M.E. form is aseth, aseeth, meaning resti- 
tution, compensation, satisfaction ; evidently modified (probably by 
confusion with the O. F. asji^z) from the original Scandinavian word 
represented by Icel. sebja, to satiate ; cf. Goth, sa/hs, full ; cognate 
with Lat. satis, enough. But our modem assets is no more than a 
corruption of O. F. assez, which took the place of the older Scandi- 
navian seth; though the form lyth or sith long remained in use in 
Scotland. Jamieson quotes ; * Yit the king was nocht sithit [satis- 
fied] with his justice, but with mair rigour punist Mordak to the 
deith ; ’ Bellenden, Chron. B. ix. c. 28. We may, accordingly, regard 
aseth, assyth, syith, sithe (see assyth in Jamieson) as Scandinavian, at 
the same lime treating assets as French, y is ^ 

orthographical device for representing the old sound of the O. F. z, 
employed again in the word fitz (son) to denote the O. F. z. This 
z was certainly sounded as ts ; cf. F. avez with Lat. habetis, shortened 
to *abet*s, and cf. P*. assez with Lat. ad satis, shortened to a* sa^s. The 
G. z is pronounced as ts to this day. — Lat. ad satis, up to what is 
enough ; from ad, to, and satis, enough. The Lat. satis is allied to 
Goth, saths, full, noted above. See Satisfy, Satiate. ^ It 
will be observed that assets was originally a phrase, then an adverb, 
then used adjectively, and lastly employed as a substantive. Of 
course it is, etymologically, in the singular, like alms, riches, eaves, 
&c. ; but it is doubtful if this etymological fact has ever been dis- 
tinctly r ecog nised. 

asseverate, to declare seriou.sly, affirm. (T^at.) Bp. Jewel 
has asseveration. Defence of the Apology, p. 61. Richardson shews 
that the verb to assever was sometimes used. The verb asseverate is 
formed, like others in -ate, from the pp. of the Lat. verb. — Ijski. 
asseueratus, pp. of asseuerare, to speak in earnest. — Lat. ad, to (which 
becomes as- before s) ; and seuerus, adj., earnest, serious. See Severe. 
Per. assever at-ion. 

ASSIBUOtrS, sitting close at, diligent. (Lat.) In Milton, P. L. 
xi. 310. Drydcn has * asiiduous care ; ’ tr. of Virgil, Georg, iii. 463. 
Englished by pultinj?' -ous for Lat. -us, as in abstemious, &c. — Lat. as- 
siduus, sitting down to, constant, unremitted. — Lat. assidere, to sit at 
or near. — Lat. ad, to, near ( « as- before s) ; and sedere, to sit, cog- 
nate with E. sit. See Sit. Per. assiduous-ly, astiduous-ness ; also 
assidu-i-ty, from Lat. acc. assiduitatem, nom. assiduitas, formed from 
the adj. assiduus. 

ASSIGN, to mark out to one, to allot, &c. (F., — L.) M.E. 
assignen, asignen\ Rob. of Glouc. p. 502. — O. F. assigner, to assign. 

— Lat. assignare, to affix a seal to, to appoint, ascribe, attribute, con- 
sign. — Lat. ad, to (which becomes as- before s) ; and signare, to mark, 

— Lat. signum, a mark. See Sign. Per. assign-able, assign-at-ion, 
assign-er, ass/g«-me«/ (spelt assignement, Gower,C. A.ii. 373); assign-ee 
(from Law P'rench assign^, pp. of assigner). 

ASSIMILATE, to make similar to, to become similar to. (Lat.) 
Bacon has assimilating and assimilateth ; Nat. Hist. sect. 899. Sir T. 
Browne has assimilable and assimilation ; Vulg. ICrrors, bk. vii. c. 19. 
§ last; bk. iii. c. 21. § 9. Formed, like other verbs in -ate, from 
the pp. of the Lat. verb. — Lat. assimilare, also assimulare, to make 
like. — Lat. ad, to (which becomes as- before s) ; and similis, like. 
See Similar. Dor. assimilat-ion, assimilat-ive. Doublet, assemble, 

ASSIST, to stand by, to help. (F.,-L.) ‘ Be at our hand, and 

frendly vs assist;* Surrey, Virgd, .di)n. bk. iv. — F. aiWi/tfr, to assist, 
help, defend; Cot. — Lat. assistere, to step to, approach, stand at, 
stand by, assist. — Lat. ad, to (which becomes as- before s) ; and 
sistere, to place, to stand, a secondary form from stare, to stand, 
which is cognate with E. stand. See Stand. Per. assist-ant, adj., 
Hamlet, i. 3. 3 ; sb., id. ii. 2. 166; assist-ance, Macbeth, iii. i. 124. 

ASSIZE, (i) a session of a court of justice ; (2) a fixed quantity 
or dimension. (F., — L.) In mod. E. mostly in the pi. assizes ; the use 
in the second sense is almost obsolete, but in M. E. we read of ‘ the 
assise of bread,’ &c. It is still, however, preserved in the contracted 
form size ; cf. sizings. See Size. M. E. assise, in both senses, (i) 
* For to loke domes and asi&e ; * Rob. of Glouc. p. 429. (2) ‘ To don 
trewleche the cssys to the sellere and to the byggere [buyer] ; Eng. 
Guilds, ed. T. Smith, p. 359. [^’e also find M. E. verb assisen, to 

appoint ; Gower, C. A. i. 181. But the verb is derived from the sb.] 

— O. F. assis, assise, an assembly of judges ; also, a tax, impost ; see 
Bur^y, s. y. seoir. Properly a pp. of the O. F. verb asseoir, not much 
used otherwise. — Lat. assidere, to sit at or near, to act as assessor to 
a judge ; pp. a«s«sf/s. — Lat. ad, to, near ( = as- before s) ; and sederet 
to sit, cognate with £. sit. See Sit. Per. assize, verb, to assess ; 
assiz-er. Doublet, assess, q. v. 

ASSOCIATE, a companion. (Lat.) Properly a past participle. 
Cf. ‘ yf he intend to be associate with me in blisse ; ’ Udal, S. Mark, 
c. 8 ; where we should now rather use associated. A mere sb. in 
Shak. Hamlet, iv. 3. 47. — Lat. associatus, joined with in company; 
pp. of associare, to Join, unite. -Lat. od, to (-as- before s); and 
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i 

wociart, to join, associate. —Lat. socius^ a companion, lit. a follower.' 
— Lat. sequi, to follow; cf. toga, cloak, from tigere, to cover, procus, 
a wooer, from precari, to pray ; see Peile, Gk. and Lat. Etymology, 
and ed. p, 188. See Sequence. Der. a&sociate, verb ; association, 
ASSOSTANT, adj., applied to a (certain) resemblance of sounds. 
(F., — L.) (^Chiefly used in prosody, esp. in discussing Spanish 
poetry, in which assonance, or a correspondence of vowel-sounds only, 
IS a marked feature. Thus the words beholding, rosebud, boldly, 
glowing, broken, are said to be assonant, all having the accented vowel 
o in common in the penultimate syllable. So, in Spanish, are the 
words crueles, tienes, fuerte, /ew«.]—Lat. assonantem, acc. of assonans, 
sounding like ; whence also Span, asonante (with one s). Assonans is 
the pres. pt. of assoaar^, to respond to.^-Lat. ad, to, near (which 
becomes as- before O* sonare, to sound. — Lat. sonas, sound. 
See Sound. Der. assonance, 

ASSORT, to sort, dispose, arrange; to be companion w'ith. 
(F., — Ital., — L.) Not much used formerly. — F. assortir, ‘to sort, 
assort, suit, match, equall ;* Cot. — h". prefix as-, imitated from Lat. as- 
(the form assumed by ad, to, before s) ; and sb. sorte, ‘ sort, manner, 
form, fashion, kind ; ’ Cot. Thus assortir is to put together things 
of like kind. The sb. sorte was introduced in ttie i6tn cent, from 
Ital. sorta, a sort, kind, species ; Bracket. The Ital. sorta is of Lat. 
origin, but a little difficult to trace. Bee Sort. Der. assortment 
(cf. F. assertiment), 

ASS0AGE, to soften, allay, abate, subside. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
assuagen, asuagen, aswagen. ‘ llis wrath forto asuage ; * Rob. of 
Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 300. — O. F. asuager, asoager, to soften, 
appease, assuage, console ; a word of which the Proven9al forms are 
assuaviar, asuaviar. Formed (as if from a Lat. verb assuauiare, to 
sweeten) from the O. F. prefix a- (Lat. ad), and Lat. suauis, sweet, a 
word cognate with E. sweet. See Sweet. Der. assuage-ment. 
In all bu t the prefix, to assuage is i doublet of to sweeten, 
ASSUASIVE, softening, gentle [?]. (Lat.) Pojpe, in his Ode on 
St. Cecilia's day, i. 25, has the line : ‘ Music her soft, assuasive voice 
applies; * and the word has been used also by Johnson and Warton 
in a similar way ; see Todd’s Johnson. This queer word seems to 
have been meant to be connected with the verb to assuage, and to 
have been confused with persuasive at the same time. It is a mis- 
taken formation, and, if allied to anything, would point to a non- 
existent Lat. assuadere, as if from ad and suadere. See Ferauasive. 
far The word is to be utterly condemned. 

ASSUME, to take to one’s self, to appropriate ; take for granted. 
(Lat.) The derived sb. assumption was in use in the,i3th century as 
applied to the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. It is spelt assumciun 
in the Ancren Kiwle, p. 412. The use of the verb is later. It is 
used by Hall, Hen. VIII, an. i. — Lat. assumere, to take to one’s 
self; pp. a5«wm^/«s. — Lat. ad, to (which becomes as- before .s) ; and 
sumere, to take. fi. The Lat. sumere is a compound verb, being a 
contraction of subemere, from sub, imder, and etnere, to take, buy. See 
Curtius, ii. 247 ; Fick, i. 493. The same root occurs in Redeem, 
q. V. Dor. assum-ing, assumption, assumptive, assumpt-ive-ly, 
ASSURE, to make sure, insure, make confident. (F., — L.) Chau- 
cer has * assureth vs,’ C. T. 7969, and assuraunce, C. T. 4761 ; also 
asseured, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 330. — O. F. aseurer, to make 
secure, assure, warrant ; Burguy, s. v. segur,^0, ¥, prefix a-(Lat.arf, 
to) ; and adj. seiir, also spelt sep/r, secure. — Lat. securus, secure, sure. 
See Secure and Sure. Dor. assur-ed, assur-ed-ly, assur-ed-ness, 
assur-ance. 

ASTER, the name of a genus of flowers. (Gk.) A botanical 
name, from Gk. darrjp, a star ; owing to the star-like shape of the 
flowers. See Asterisk, Asterism, Asteroid. 

ASTERISK, a little star used in printing, thus *. (Gk.) Spelt 
asterisque in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, — Gk. daTtpianos, a little star, 
also an asterisk *, used for distinguishing fine passages in MSS. 
(Liddell and Scott). Formed, with dimin. suffix -latcos, from darep-, 
base of darljp, a star, a word cognate with E. star. See Star, 
for An asterisk is sometimes called a star, 

ASTERISM, a constellation, a cluster of stars. (Gk.) In Dray- 
ton, Barons* Wars, b. vi (R.) A coined word, made by adding the 
Gk. suffix sapot (E. -ism) to the stem darlp- of the Gk. darijp, a star. 
ASTEBJ)*, on the stem, behind. (E.) Sir. F. Drake, in The 
"World Encompassed, 1578, has: * Having left this strait a stern* It 
stands for on stern ; see abed, afoot, asleep, and other words in which 
the prefix a- stands for an, M. E. form of on, 

ASTEROID, a term applied to the minor planets situate between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. (Gk.) Modem, and astronomical. 
Properly an adj., signifying ‘ star-like,' or ‘ star-shaped.’— Gk. darepo- 
€t&7f, star-like. -Gk. dartp-, base of dariip, a star (cognate with E. 
star, q. v.) ; and tU-09, form, figure, from ci 5 civ, to see (cognate with 
£. wit, q. V .). Der, asteroid-al, 

ASTHMA# a difficulty in breathing. (Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
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ed. 1674; “'d in the Life of Locke, who suffered from it ; p. 22.— 
Gk. daBpa,, short-drawn breath, panting. — Gk. da^eiv, to breathe out, 
breathe through the mouth. -Gk. duv, to breathe. + Goth, waian, to 
blow. + Skt. vd, to blow. — \VA, to blow ; Curtius, i. 483 ; Fick, 
i. 202. From the same root come Lat. uentus, E. wind, Der. asthmat- 
ic, asthmat-ic-al, from Gk. adj. daOpariKos, 

ASTIR, on the stir. (E.) For on stir, * The host wes all on 
s/eir’* the army was all astir; Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, vii. 344. 

• Var on steir,* i. e. they were on the move, id. xix. 577. See Stir. 
ASTOHISH, to astound, amaze. (E., modified by F.) Cf. M. E. 
astonien, astunien, astonen, 1. The addition of the suffix -ish (as in 
entinguish) is due to analogy. Rich, quotes ‘ Be astonyshed, O ye 
heauens,' from the Bible of 1539. Jerem. ii. 12; and * astonishment 
hathe taken me,* from the Geneva Bible, 1540-57, Jerem. viii. 21. 
It occurs, too, in Holland’s Livy, p. 1124, 'and 'Holland’s Pliny, i. 
261 ; see Trench’s Select Glossary. In Webster’s Diet, a quotation 
is given from Sir P. Sidney : ‘ Musidorus . . . had his wits astonished 
with sorrow; ' which seems to be the earliest instance. 2. The sufl^ 
-ish is, in most *ther words, only added where the derivation is from 
a French verb ending in -ir, and forming its pres. pt. in issant ; so 
that the addition of it in the present case is unauthorised and incor- 
rect. It was probably added merely to give the word a fuller sound, 
and from some dislike to the form astony, which was the fonn into 
which the M. E. astonien had passed, and which occurs in Hol- 
land’s Livy, p. 30, &c. 8. For like reasons, the word astony was 

sometimes altered to astound, so that astound and astonish are 
both incorrect variants from the same source. See further under 
Astound. Dor. astonish-ment, astonishing. 

ASTOUND, to astonish, amaze. (E., modified by F.) Astormd 
and astonish are both corruptions from the M. E. astonien, astunien, 
later astony, astoun. 1. Astonish is the older corruption, and occurs 
in Shakespeare, and as early as in Sir P. Sidney. Astound is in 
Milton, Comus, 210, and astounded in the same, P. L. i. 281. It is 
remarkable that Milton also uses both astonish'd, P. L. i. 266, and 
astonied, P. L. ix, 890. 2. Thus the final -d in astound is excrescent, 

like the d in sound, from M. E. soun, * Verai much astouned ’ occurs 
in Udal, Luke, c. 2 ; which is the pp. of astoun. ‘ Astoynyn, or brese 
werkys, quafio, quasso ; ’ Prompt. Parv, p. t 6. ‘ Hit astonieth yit my 

thought;’ Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, 84. ‘The folc that stod ther- 
aboute fill adoun for drede. And leye [misprinted seyc] thcr as hi 
were astoned and as hi were dede ; ’ Bt. Margaretc, 291, 292. ‘ If he 
be slowe and astoned and lache, he lyucth as an asse ; ’ Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b. iv. pr. 3, B. The derivation is commonly given from the 
O. F. estonner (mod. F. etonner), but this alone is inadequate to ac- 
count either for the ending -ien in the M. E. astonien, or for the peculiar 
meaning of ‘ stunned ' so often found, and sufficiently obvious in the 
quotation from St. Margarete, which means : ‘ the folk that stood 
around fell down for fear, and lay there as if they were stunned and 
as if they were dead.’ Cf. ‘ Who with the thund’ring noise of his 
swift courser’s feet Astunn'd the earth ; ’ Drayton, Polyolbion, song 
18. It is obvious that the true old form of astonien must needs be 
the A. S. dstunian, to stun completely ; for, though this word is not 
found in the extant A. S. literature hitherto printed, its component 
parts occur, viz. the intensive prefix d- and the verb stunian, given in 
Grein (ii. 490) and in Bosworth, and preserved in the mod. E. stun. 
Moreover, the A. S. prefix d- answers to mod. G. er-, and the whole 
word occurs in G. in the form erstaunen, to amaze. C. At the same 
time, the O. F. estonner has undoubtedly much influenced the word 
and extended its use and meanings. We conclude that astound stands 
for an older astoun, another form of astonie or astony, and that the 
derivation is, as regards form, from A. S. dstunian, to stun or amaze 
completely, intimately confused with the O. F. estonner, to amaze. 
D. To continue the tracing of the word further back, we note ( i ) 
thq| dstunian is from a-, prefix, and stunian ; see A-, prefix, and 
BtiUl. And (2) that O. F. estonner stands for I.ow Lat. extonare, to 
thunder out, a form not found, but inferred from the form of the O. F. 
verb and from thfjtxxurrence in classical Latin of attonare, to thunder, 
amaze, astonish, a compound of ad and tonare, to thunder ; see Bra- 
chet. Extonare is, similarly, from Lat. ex, out, and tonare, to thunder, 
a word cognate with E. thunder ; See Ex-, prefix, and Thxinder. 
And see Astonish. 

A8TRAX1, belonging to the stars ; starry. (Lat.) Seldom used. 
Rich, quotes from Boyle’s Works, vol. v. p. 1 61. — Lat. astralis, be- 
longing to the stars.— Lat. astrum, a star, cognate with E. star. See 

Star. 

ASTRAIT, out of the right way. (See Stray.) * His people goth 
about astray ; ’ Gower, C. A. iii. 1 75 * ‘ They go a straye and ^eak'e 
lyes ; * Bible, 1 539, Ps. Iviii. 3. A corruption^ of on stray (cf. abed, 
asleep). ‘ Thair mycht men se mony a steid Fleand on stray ; * Bar- 
bour’s Bruce, 1 3. 195. 

ASTRICTION, a binding or contraction. (Lat.) It occurs in 
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Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 342. The verb to astrict is in Hall, Hen. VI, 
an. 37; and to astringe in Holland's Plutarch, p. 819. --Lat. acc. 
astrictionemt from nom. astrictiOf a drawing togetner, contracting.— 
Lat. astrictuSf pp. oiastringere^ to bind or draw closely together. See 
Astringe. 

ASTRIDE, on the stride. (£.) In Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. ii. 
1 , 390. For on stride ^ like afoot for on foot, 

ASTRINQE, to draw closely together. (I^at.) In Holland's 
Plutarch, p. 819; now almost obsolete ; we should .say ‘acts as an 
astringent.' Astringent is in Holland's Pliny, bk. xxiv. c. 13. — Lat. 
astringere, pp. astrictus, to bind or draw closely together. — Lat. 
to, closely (which becomes a- before st) ; and stringere, to bind closely. 
See Stringent. Der. a&tring-ent, astring-enc-y, astriction^ q. v. (from 
pp. astrictus). 

ASTROLOGY, the knowledge of the stars. (Gk.) A pretended 
and exploded science. In Chaucer, Treat, on the Astrolabe, Prol. 
1 . 70. — Lat. astrologia, used to denote ‘ astronomy ’ also. — Gk. Aarpo- 
Xoyla, astronomy. — Gk. Aarpo-, for darpov, a star, cognate with E. 
smr, q. V. ; and to speak about, whence Xijyoi, a discourse. 

Per, astr olog^ic-al^ astrolog~ic-al-ly^ astrolog^er. 

ASTROINOMY, the science of the stars. (Gk.) In early use. 
M. E. astronomies Layamon, ii. 598. — O. F. astronomie. — Lat. astrono^ 
m/a. — Gk. darpovopia. mmCk. Aarpo-s for darTpov, a star, cognate with 
E. s/a/*, q. V. ; and vipetv, to distribute, dispense, whence Gk. v 6 poe, 
law. BTomad. Der. astronom-ic-als nstronom-ic-al-lys astronom-er, 
ASTUTE, crafty, sagacious. (Lat.) In Blount’s (Boss., ed. 1674. 
— Lat. astutnss crafty, cunning. — I>at. as/i/s, craft, craftiness. Per- 
haps from an amplified form cScs of the*root AK, to pierce ; Curtius, 
i. 1 61. Der. astutely ^ astute-ness. 

ASUNDER, apart. (E.) For 0/1 sunder ^ a form which occurs in 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 3909 ; in 1 . 1 16, we have the form 
o sunder, — A. a. onsundratis adv. * And Ircddc hi sylfe onsundran* ^ 
and led them apart by themselves ; Mark, ix. 2. See Sunder. 
ASYLUM, a place of refuge. (L., — Gk.) ‘A sanctuarie, or 
asylum;* Holland’s Livy, p. 7. — Lat. asylum, a sanctuary, place of 
refuge. — Gk. AavXov, ah asylum ; ncut. of adj. AavXos, safe from 
violence, unharmed. — Gk. d-, negative prefix; and a right of 
seizure, trvXdoj, I despoil an enemy, words akin to Gk. a/cvXov, Lat. 
spolium, and E. spoil. See Curtius, i. 207, ii. 358. 

ASYMPTOTE, a line which, though continually approaching a 
curve, never meets it. (Gk.) Geometrical. Barrow, in his Math. 
I.«ectures, lect. 9, has ‘ asymptotical lines.' i(»Gk. Aovptttojtos, not fall- 
ing together.— Gk. d-, negative prefix; avv, together (written avp 
before ir) ; and vrorrdt, falling, apt to fall, a derivative of rrlmtiv, to 
fall (perf. tense iri-m’WKo). 'Fhe Gk. mirretp (Dor. aorist ^-irfr-ov), 
is from the ^ PAT, to fly, to fall. Cf. Skt. pat, to fly, to fall. From 
the same root are K.^nd, feather, and Lat. im-pet-us, Curtius, i. 259. 
Der. asymptot-ic~al. 

AT, prep, denoting nearness. (E.) In earliest use. A. S. at, Grein, 
i* 69 - + I^cl. at, + Dan. ad. + Swed. df. + Goth. at. + O. II. G. az 
(obsolete). + Lat. ad, which enters largely into English. See Ad-. 
ATHEISM, disbelief in the existence of God. (Gk.) Bacon has 
an essay ‘ On Atheism.' Milton has atheist, P.L. i. 495 ; and atheous, 
P. R. i. 487. All are coined words from the Gk. ABeos, denying the 
gods, a word introduced into Latin by Cicero in the form atheos. — 
Gk. d-, neg. prefix ; and B€ 6 s, a god ; on which difficult word see 
Curtius, ii. 122. From Gk. ABtot come atheous, athe-ism, athe-ist, 
athe^istde, athe-^ist-ic’al. 

ATHIRST, very thirsty. (E.) Athirst, now an adj., is properly a 
past participle ; and the prefix a- was originally of-. The M. Fi. 
Ibrms are ofthurst, ofthyrst, corrupted sometimes to athurst, and 
sometimes to efurst. See P. Plowman, B. x. 59 ; King Horn, ed. 
Lumby, 1120; and the Ancren Kiwle, p. 240, where the form is 
ofthurst. This form is contracted from ofthursted = made exoeed- 
ingly thirsty. — A. S. ofpyrsted, very thirsty, Grein, ii. 321 ; pp. of 
ofpyrstan,<^A,S, of-, intensive prefix, signifying ‘veiy ;* and pyrsted, 
pp. of pyrstan, to thirst ; Grein, ii. 614. See Thirst. 

ATIILETE, a contender for victory in a contest ; a vigorous 
person. (Gk.) Bacon speaks of the ‘ art of activity, which is called 
athletic;* Advancement of Learning, ed. Wright, p. 133. We should 
now say athletics. The use of athlete seems to be later. — Gk. dJBXrfHis, 
a combatant, contender in athletic games. — Gk.d^Xcfv, to contend.— 
Gk. dBXot, a contest, contracted from AtBXos ; SOXov, the prize of a 
contest, contracted from AeBXov, These words contain the same root 
W as the K, wed. See Curtius, i. 309. See Wed. Der. athlet-ic, 
athlet-ics. 

ATHWART, across. (See Thwart), Orig. an adverb, as in Shale. 
Meas, i. 3. 30; later a prep., as in L. L. L. iv. 3.145. Athirt, across, 
occurs in the Romance of Partenay, ed. Skeat, 1 . 169. It stands for 
on thirl, a translation or accommodation of Icel. um pvert, across, 
spelling with w is due to confusion between the Icel. pverr 
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(neuter //vtfrz), transverse, and the A.S. pweorh, with the same meaning. 
A more usual phrase in M. E. is overthwart, as in Chaucer, Kn. Tale, 
1133. See Thwart. 

ATLAS, a collection of maps. (Gk.) Named after Atlas, a Greek 
demi-god who was said to bear the world on his shoulders, and whose 
figure used to be given on the title-page of atlases. Cf. Shak. 3 Hen. 
VI, V. I. 36. "ArAat (gen. "AtAovtos) probably means ‘bearer* or 
* sustainer,’ from the ^ TAL, to bear, sustain, which appears in Gk. 
rXrjvai, to endure, Lat. tollere, to lift, and tolerare, to endure ; see 
Curtius, i. 395, who remarks that in this word there is ‘no evidence 
of any origin for the [initial] vowel but the phonetic.' See Tolerate. 
Der. Atlantes, in arch., figures of men used instead of columns or 
pilasters ; from the Gk. form for the pi. of Atlas ; also Atlant-ic, the 
name of the ocean, with reference to Mount Atlas, in the N.W. of 
Africa. 

ATMOSPHERE, the sphere of air round the earth. (Gk.) In 
Pope's Dunciad, iv. 423. A coined word ; from Gk. dr/io-i stem of 
drpdt, vapour ; and a<pdipa, a sphere. The Gk. drfds is cognate with 
Skt. dtman, breath, and G. athem, breath. And sec Sphere. Der. 
atmospheric, atmospherie-al. 

ATOM, a very small particle. (L., — Gk.) Lit. * indivisible,* i. e. a 
particle so small that it cannot be divided. Cudworth, in his Intellect- 
ual System, p. 26, speaks o( atoms, atomists, and ‘ o/om/caf physiology.* 
Milton has atom, P. L. viii. 18 ; Shak. has pi. atomies. As You Like It, 
iii. 2. 245. — [F. atome; Cotgrave.] — Lat. atomus, an atom. — Gk. 
dropos, sb. fern., an indivisible particle; Aropos, adj., indivisible.— 
Gk. d-, neg. prefix ; and rlpveiv (aor. trapov), to cut, divide. See An- 
atomy. Der. atom-ic, atom-ic^al, atomist. 

ATONE, to set at one ; to reconcile. (E.) Made up of the two 
words at and one ; so that atone means to ‘ set at one.' This was a 
clumsy expedient, so much sc^as to make the etymology look doubt- 
ful; but it can be clearly traced, and there need be no hesitation 
about it. a. The interesting point is that the old pronunciation of 
M.E. oon (now written one, and corrupted in pronunciation to wun) is 
here exactly preserved ; and there are at least two other similar in- 
stances, viz. in alone (from M. E. al, all, and one), and only (M. E. oonly), 
etymologically one-ly, but never pronounced wunly in the standard 
speech. In anon, lit. ‘ on one,' the -on is pronounced as the prep. ‘ on,* 
never as anwun. Sec Anon. p. The use of atone arose from the 
frequent use of M. E. at oon (also written at on) in the phrases ‘ be at 
oon*a=to agree, and ‘set at oon,* i. e. to set at one, to make to 
agree, to reconcile. The easiest way is to begin with the oldest 
examples, and trace downwards to a later date. 1. ‘ lleo maden certeyne 
couenaunt that heo were al at on* — were all agreed; Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 113. ‘Sone they weren atone, with wille at on assent' — 
they were soon agreed, with will in one concord ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. 
of P. Langtoft, p. 220. ‘ If gentil men, or othere of hir contree Were 
wrothe, she wolde bringen hem atoon; * Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 437, 
where the two words are run into one in the Ellesmere MS., as printed. 
They are similarly run together in a much earlier passage : ‘ Aton he 
was wih ))e king ; * King Horn, ed. Lumby, 925. 2. Particularly note 
the following from Tyndal, who seems to have been the inventor of 
the new phrase. ‘ Where thou seest bate or strife between person 
and person, . . leaue nothing vnsought, to set them at one;* Works, 
p. 193, col. 2. ‘ One God, one Mediatour, that is to say, aduocate, 
intercessor, or an atonemaker, between God and man ; * Works, p. 158. 

‘ One mediatour Christ, . . and by that word vnderstand an attone- 
maher, a peacemaker;* id. p. 431 (The Testament of M. W. Tracie). 

‘ Hauyng more regarde to their olde variaunce then their newe attone- 
ment ; * Sir T. More, Rich. HI, p. 41 c (written in 1553, pr. in 1557). 
See also his Works, p. 40 f (qu. in Richardson). ‘ Or els . . reconcile 
hymself, and make an onement with God ; * Erasmus on the Com- 
mandments, 1553, fol. 162. ‘And lyke as he made the Jewes and 
the Gentiles at one betwenc themselues, eucn so he made them both 
at one with God, that there should be nothing' to breake the aione^ 
ment, but that the thinges in heauen and the thynges in earth, should 
be ioyned together as it were into one body ; * Udal, Ephesians, c. 2. 

‘ Attonement, a louing againe after a breache or falling out ; * Baret, 
Alvearie, s. v. ‘ So beene they both at one ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. ii. i. 29. 
3 . See also Shak. Rich. II, i. i. 202 ; Oth. iv. 1. 244 ; Ant. ii. 2. 102 ; 
Cymb. i. 4. 42 ; Timon, v. 4. 58 ; As You Like It, v. 4. 116; Cor. iv. 
6. 73 ; also atonement. Merry Wives, i. i. 53 ; 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 221 ; 
Rich. Ill, i. 3. 36. Also Ben Jonson, Epiccene, Act iv. sc. 2 (Truewit 
to La Foole) ; Beaumont and Fletcher, Span. Curate, A. ii. sc. 4 ; 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, Act iv. sc. 3 (Pescara) ; Milton, P. L. iii. 
384. Bp. Hall sa)/s : * Ye .. set such discord 'twixt agreeing hearts 
Which never can be set at onement more ; * Sat. iii. 7. And Dryden : 

• If not atton'd, yet seemingly at peace ; * Aurungzebe, Act iii. To 
complete the histoiy of the word, more quotations are required from 
Tyndal, Erasmus, and More, or authors of that time. The word 
came into use somewhere about A.n. 1530. 4 . The simple verb omn. 
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to unite, pp. oned^ occurs in Chaucer,, C. T. 7550 ; see also Prompt. 
Parv. p. 365. ^ It is to be added that, strangely enough, the phrase 
at once was for a long period written as one word, spelt atones, or 

uite as often attones, attonis, or attonys. See examples in Gloss, to 

pecimens of English from 1394 to 1570, ed. Skeat. By introducing 
the sound of to into once (wunce), we nave again made at once into 
two words. Der. atone^ment. 

ATROCITY, extreme cruelty. (F.,«»L.) The adj. atrocious, an 
iU*formed word, apparently founded on the F. adj. atroce, heinous, 
does not appear to have been used till the i8th ccntur)\ But atrocity 
is much older, and occurs, spelt atrocyte, in Sir T. More’s Works, c. 2 
(sic; R.)«-F. atrociU, * atrocity, great cruelty ;* Cotgrave. — Lat. acc. 
atrocitatem, from nom, atrocitas, cruelty. Lat. atroci-, crude form of 
atrox, cruel ; more lit. raw, uncooked, applied to meat. Root un- 
known. F rom t he same source, atrocious, atroci-ous-ly, atroci-ous-ness, 

ATROPHY, a wasting away of the body. (Gk.) Medical. It 
means lit. * want of nourishment.’ In Evelyn’s Memoirs, v. ii. p. -277. 
Holland writes of * no benefit of nutriment of meat, which they call 
in Greek atropha;* Pliny, bk. xxii. c. 25. Gk. drpo<l>ia, want of 
food, hunger, atrophy. — Gk. d-, neg. prefix ; and Tpi<f>€iv, to nourish 
(perf. t. ri-rpop-a) ; no doubt connected with Gk. ripiteiv, to delight, 
from VTARP, to satisfy, satiate, content. See Pick, i. 599 ; Curtius, 

i. 276. 

ATTACH* to take and hold fast; to apprehend. (F.,— Celtic.) 
M. E. attachen, to lake prisoner, arrest, much in use as a law term. 

‘ Attqche tho tyraimtz,’ apprehend those cruel men ; P. Plowman, B. 

ii. 199. — O. F. attacker, to attach, fasten ; a word marked by Bracket 
as being of unknown origin, as well as the verb detacher, lo detach, 
unfasten, which is obviously from the same root. p. But, as Diez 
remarks, the root is to be found in the word which appears in English 
as tack, with the signification of * peg ’ or * small nail ; * so that to 
attach is to fasten with a tack or nail, whilst to detach is to unfasten 
what has been but loosely held together by such a nail. The prefix 
is, of course, the O. F. prep, a, to = Lat. ad, so that attacker stands for 
an older atacker; and in Bartsch’s Chrestomathic Franyaisethe three 
forms atackier, atacier, ataquer all occur, y. The only difficulty is to 
determine whether the source is Celtic or Old Low (xcrman, but the 
sense determines this. Cf. Breton tach, a nail, tacha, to fasten with a 
nail ; Irish taca, a peg, pin, nail, fastening ; Gaelic tacaid, a tack or 
small nail, a peg, a stab. The cognate Old Low German words are 
Du. tak, a bough, branch, properly a prong ; Dan. takke, a jag, tooth, 
cog of a wheel, branch or antler of a horn, properly a prong ; Swed. 
tagg, a prong, prickle, point, tooth ; cf. also Icel. tak, a hold, grasp, 
a stitch in the side. S. All these words are further allied to Icel, taka, 
to take (whence E. take), Lat. tangere, to touch, attack, prick slightly, 
the orig. sense being that of puncturing or stabbing, or pricking 
lightly. See Curtius, i. 269, who acutely remarks that the reason 
why the Lat. tangere and the Goth, tekan, to touch (as well as all 
the words hitherto mentioned), begin with the same letter, in opposi- 
tion to Grimm’s law, is simply that an initial 5 is dropped, and the 
real root is stag, whence E. slick, as in ‘ sticking a pig.’ The Latin 
tetigi, I touched, is obviously the Goth, taitok, I touched, both being 
reduplicated perfect tenses, c. And when it is once seen that the root 
is stag, represented in E. both by sting and stick, as well as by the 
Gk. stigma, we see at once that the fuller form of Irish taca, a peg, 
appears in the Irish slang, a peg, a pin, and the Gaelic staing, a jjeg, 
a cloak-pin. It is curious that the Gothic actually has the compound 
verb attekan, but only in the sense of ‘ touch with the hand.’ Fick 
also correctly gives the STAG for tangere, i. 823. Cf. Skt. tij, to 
be sharp, where again Benfey remarks, ‘ cf. A. S. stician, to sting ; 
tij has lost the initial 5, as tdra [star], and others.’ Dor. attach-aUe, 
attack-ment, attach-e (F. p. p.). Doublet, attack, 

ATTACK, to assault, (F.,-iC.) Rich, remarks that it is not an 
old word in the language. It occurs in Milton, P. L. vi. 248 ; Sams. 
Agon. H13. — F. attaquer, explaineJ by Cotgrave as * to assault, or 
set on ; ’ he docs not use the word attack. Attaquer was a dialectal F. 
form of the standard F. attacker, see Bracket. Hence attack and attach 
are doublets ; for the etymology, see Attach. Dor, attack, sb. 

ATTAIH, to reach to, obtain. (F., — L.) M. E. attainen, atteinen ; 

* they wenen to atteine to thilke good that thei desiren ; ’ Chaucer, tr. 
of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 2, p. ii8.-iO. F. ateindre, ataindre, to reach to, 
attain. Lat. attingere, to touch upon, to attain. — Lat. arf, to («a/- 
before /) ; and tangere, to touch. See Tangent. Der. attain-able, 
att ain-a ble^ss, (Utain^ment. 

ATTAIHT* to convict. (F.,—L.) The similarity in sound be- 
tween attaint and taint has led, probably, to some false law ; see the 
remarks about it in Blount’s Law Dictionary. But etymologically, 
and without regard to imported senses, to attaint is to convict, and or- 
tainder is conviction. As a fact, attaint is a verb that has been made 
out of a i)ast participle, like convict, and abbreviate, and all verbs in 
*ate. Jt is merely tne past participle of the verb to attain, used in a 
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^technical sense in law. The Prompt. Parv. has ; * Atteyntyn, convinco ; ’ 
p. 16. ^ Palsgrave even has * I atteynt, I hyt or touche a thyng,* i. e. 
attain it. In the I4lh century, wc find M. E. atteynt, aiteint, ateynt in 
the sense of ‘ convicted,’ and the verb atteyn in the sense of ‘ con- 
vict.* ‘ And justice of the lond of falsnes was atteynt* ** and the justice 
administered in the land was convicted of falseness ; Rob. of Brunne, 
tr. of Langtoft, p. 246. ‘ To reprove tham at the last day, and to atteyn 
tham.’i.e. to convict them; Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 5331. 
Cf. P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 162. See Attain. Der. attainder, from 
O. F. a teindre, F. atteindre, to attain, used substantively ; see above. 
ATTAR OP ROSPS, perfumed oil of roses. (Arabic). Often 
called, less correctly, * otto of roses.’ From Arab. V/r, perfume ; from 
*atira, he smelt sweetly. See Richardson’s Arab. Diet. p. 1014. 
ATOEMPER, lo temper, qualify. (F.,-L.) Now little used. 
M. E. attempren, cUempren. * Attemprith the lusty houres of the fyrste 
somer sesoun;’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. met. 2, p. S. — O. F. 
atemprer, to modify. — O.F. a, to (Lat. ad) ; and temprer, to temper.* 
I-at. ten^erare, to moderate, control. See Temper. 
ATTBMPT,^o try, endeavour. (F., — L.) ‘That might attempt 
his fansie by request ; ’ Surrey, tr. of iEneid, bk. iv. [Not in Gower, 
C. A. i. 287.] — O. F. atempter, to undertake ; Roquefort. The simple 
verb tempter was also spelt tenter, tanter, tempteir; Burguy. Hence 
atempter is a corruption of an older form n/en/er. — Lat. attentare, 
to attempt. — Lat. ad (becoming a/- before t); and tentare, to try, 
endeavour ; so that ‘ attempt ’ is to * try at.’ Tentare is a fre- 
quentative of tendere, to stretch, and means ‘ to stretch repeatedly 
till it fits ; ’ Curtius, i. 268. Tendere has an inserted or excrescent 
d, so very common after n, so that the root is Lat. ten, Aryan 
tan. Cf. Gk. relvuv, to stretch, ruvos, strain, tension, whence E. 
tone*, and from the same root we have E. thin and thunder. Cf. 
Skt. tan, to stretch.*^ TAN, to stretch; Curtius, i. 268; Fick, i. 
591. See Thin. Der. attempt, sb. 

ATTEND, lo wait upon, to heed. (F., — L.) *The Carthage 
lords did on the queue attend ; ’ Surrey, Virgil, iEn. b. iv. The sbs. 
attencioun and attendaunce occur in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. li. 
pr. 1, p. 29 ; C. T. 6514. m/t O. F. atendre, to wait. •• Lat. attendere, 
pp. attentus, to stretch towards, thiqk upon, give heed to. — V I' AN, 
to stretch. See Attempt, and Thin. Der. attend-ance, attend-antj 
and, from Lat. pp. attentus, we have cUtent, adj. (2 Chron. vi. 40, vii. 
15) , att ention, attentive, attentdve-ly, attent-ive-ness. 
ATTENUATE, to make thin. (Lat.) It occurs in Elyot, Castcl 
of Health, bk. ii. c. 7 ; Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 299. Formed, like 
other words in •ate, from a past participle. * Lat. attenuatus, thin, pp. 
of attenuare, to make thin. * Lat. ad ( * a/- before /) ; and tenuare, to 
make thin. — Lat. temns, thin. * TAN, to stretch. See Attempt* 

and Thin. Der. attenuat-ion. 

ATTEST, to bear witness to. (Lat.) In Shak. Hen. V, iii. i. 22. 

— Lat. attestari, to bear witness to; pp. attestatns.^l^oX. ad [=at- 
before t) ; and testari, to be witness. — Lat. testis, a witness. See 
Testify. Der. attest-atdon. 

ATTIC, a low-built top story of a house, or a room in the same. 
(Gk.) ‘ A term in architecture, comprehending the whole of a plain 
or decorated parapet wall, terminating the upper part of the fa9adc 
of an edifice. The derivation of the word is uncertain. It appears 
to have been a generally received opinion that the word was derived 
from the circumstances of edifices in Attica being built after this 
manner ; ’ Eng. Cyclopaedia, s. v. ‘ Attick, in arch., a kind of order, 
after the manner of the city of Athens ; in our buildings, a small 
order placed upon another that is much greater ; * Kersey^ & Diet., ed. 
1715. — Gk. *ArTiK 6 s, Attic, Athenian. See Curtius, ii. 321. ^The 
F. attique, an attic, similarly coincides with F. Attique, Attic. 
ATTIRE, apparel, dress ; vb., to adorn, dress. (E. ; with F. prefix.) 
In early use. a. The sb. is M. E. atyr, atir (with one /), and is earlier 
than the verb. ‘ Mid his fourti cnihtes and hire hors and hire atyr* 

— with his forty knights and their horses and their apparel. In 
William of Palenj^g^T. 1725, it is spelt tir\ in 1 . 1174. it is atir\ so 
again, we have ‘ inn6 gay tyr ; * Alexander, frag. B. 883. p. The 
verb is M. E. atyren, atiren (mostly with one /). * Ilii . . . newe 
knightes made and armede and attired hem’ =*= they made new knights 
and armed and equipped them; Rob. of Glouc. p. 547. The sb. 
does not appear in French, but only the verb. — O. F. atirer, to adorn ; 
not in Burguy, but Roquefort has ; * Attire, ome, ajustA par A decor^ ;* 
also ; *Attirer, atirier, attirer, ajuster, convenir, accorder, omw, dd- 
corer, parer, preparer, disposer, r< 5 gler.’ ‘ L’abb^ ne doit enseignier, 
ne attirier [appoint?], ne commander contre le commandement de 
Nostre Seigneur ;* R^gle de Seint Benoit ; chap. 2. — O. F, o-, prefiJc 
(Lat. ad) ; and a verb tirer, lo adorn, which is not recorded, but is 
to be considered as quite distinct from the common F. tirer, to draw. 
B. There is a missing link here, but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the source of O. F. atirer is the Low G. sb. iir, glory, amply 
vouched for by the Old Saxon /tr, glory, /iVZiTo, honourably, gloriously. 
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the Icel. Hrr, glory, renown, fame, praise (a very common word), 
and the well-known A. S. //r, glory, honour, splendor, which was a 
word in common use, and forming numerous compounds ; see Grein, 
ii. 534, 535. This word must have been gradually applied in some 
Low German dialect to splendor of dress, rich attire, fine apparel, 
&c., and afterwards imported into French. O. Now the verb atirer 
and all traces of it have so utterly died out in French, and this 
too so long ago, that we can hardly suppose otherwise than that the 
O. F. verb aiirer was really formed in England, and that the par- 
ticular Low German dialect which furnished the word tir was, in 
fact, ICnolish. I regard the M. E. atir or atyr^ attire (accented on 
the second syllable, and pronounced ateer)^ as nothing but a Norman 
adaptation of the A. S. tir, splendor, with a new sense of ‘ splendor of 
dress.’ See Koch, iii. 157, D. The most remarkable point is that 
this change of meaning actually took place also in O. II. German. The 
cognate word to A. S. tir is the O. H. G. ziari, M. H. G. ziere, mod. G. 
tier, ornament, grace, honour, whence the G. verb zieren, ‘ to adorn, 
set off, decorate, grace, trim up, embellish, garnish, attire\ * Flugel’s 
Germ. Diet. S. Moreover, as the prefix n- was an unnecessary F. 
addition, we need not wonder that it was often thrown off in English, 
as in the well-known text : ‘ she painted her face, nnd tired her hearl ; ’ 
3 Kings, ix. 30. The sb. tire, a head-dress, is very common in the 
Bible (Isaiah iii. 18 ; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23 ; Judith, x. 3, xvi. 8), and is 
nothing but the A. S. tir, which some have most absurdly connected 
with the Persian tiara. Cotgrave explains the E. attijfers by * attires, 
or tires, dressings, trickings, attirah' F. 'I’he A. S. tir, glory, is 
in fact, an extremely old word, connected with the A. S. adj. 
torht, bright, shining, which is undoubtedly connected with the Gk. 
dipKOficu, 1 see, and the Skt. drif, to sec; Curtius, i. 164; Fick, i. 
618 ; Benfey’s Skt. Diet. p. 414. These words are from ^ DARK, to 
see, but A. S. tir goes back to the older V DAR, from which ^ DARK 
is but a secondary formation. ^ Tlio O. F. atour, apparel, some- 
times confused with attire, is quite a diflerent word ; sec lirachet. 
ATTITUDE, position, posture. (Ital., — L.) ‘ ’Tis the business 

of a painter in his choice of attitudes to foresee the effect and har- 
mony of the lights and shadows;* Dryden, Dufresnoy, sect. 4. This, 
being a word connected with the jiainter's art, came from Italy. 
■■Ital. attitudine, aptness, skill, attitude. — Lai. aptitudinem, acc. of 
aptiiudo, aptitude. Thus attitude is a doublet of aptitude. See Apt. 
^ Italian assimilates pt into //, dm to mm, &c. Der. attitud-in-al, 
attitud-ifMse. 

ATTOKNBY, an agent who acts in the ‘ turn ’ of another. (F., — 
L.) M. K. attourneie, aturneye. * Atturneye, suffectus, attomatus;* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 1 7. * Attourneis in cuntre thei geten silver for 
noht ; ’ Polit. Songs, p. 339. — O. F. atonu', pji. of atorner, to direct, 
turn, prepare, arrange or transact business. — O. F. a, to (Lat. ad); 
and torner, to turn. — Lat. tornare, to turn, csp. to turn in a lathe. 
See Turn. Der. attorney-ship. 

ATTKACT, to draw to, allure. (Lat.) Used by (j raft on. Rich. 
Ill, an. 3. Formed, like convict ancl some others, from a past parti- 
ciple.— l.at. attractus, pp. of attrahere, to draw to, attract. — I.,at. ad 
( *= at- before t) ; and trahere, to draw. See Trace. Der. attract-ahle, 
attract-ih-il-it-y, attract-ion, attract-ive, attract-ive-ly, attract-ive-ness. 
ATTRIBUTE, to assign or impute. (I^at.) Formed, like 
attract, from a past participle. Yet the verb to attribute seems to 
have been in use before the sb. attribute, contrary to what might 
have been expected. The sb. is in Shak. Mcrch. iv. 1. 191 ; the verb 
in Sir T. More, Works, p. 1121 d. — Lat. attrihutus, pp, of attribuere, 
to assign. — Lat. ad, to ( — at- before t) ; and tribuere, to give, 
bestow. See Tribute. Der. attribute, sb., attribut-ahle, attribut- 
ion, attribut-ive. 

ATTRITION, a wearing by friction. (F„ — L.) Formerly in 
use in a theological sense, as expressing sorrow for sin without shrift ; 
after shrift, such sorrow became contrition ; see Tyndal, W orks, p. 
148, col. a. [Perhaps from Latin directly.] — F. attrition, ‘ a rubbing, 
fretting, wearing ; * Cotgrave. — Lat . acc. attritionem, from nom. attritio, 
a rubbing, wearing away. — Lat. attritus, rubbctl away, pp. of atterere. 
— Lat. ad — at- before t) ; and terere, to rub. Cf. Gk. rupuv, to rub. 
--/TAR, to bore; Curtius, i. 274. 

ATTUltE, to make to harmonise, put in tune. (Hybrid.) A coined 
word. In Spenser, F. Q. i. 12. 7. Made by prefixing Lat. ad (which 
in composition becomes at- before /) to the sb. turn, so that attune is 
to * bring to a like tune or tone.’ See Tune. 

AUBURN, reddish brown. (F.,-Ital.,-L.) auburne, 

awburne. ‘ Awburne coloure, citrinus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 17. Thus 
the old sense was ‘ citron-coloured * or light yellow. The modem 
meaning was probably due to some confusion in the popular mind 
with the word brown ; indeed, Hall, in his Satires, bk. iii. Sat. 5, 
speaks of ‘ ahron locks,* which looks like an attempt to * improve * 
the spelling. The spelling with u shews that the word passed 
through French, though the precise form auburn is not found. [Yet 
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'we find in French the closely related auhier, sap-wood, inner bark of 
trees, and (in Cotgrave) aubourt, ‘ a kind of tree tearmed in Latin 
aiburnus*'] — Ital. alhurno, of which one of the old meanings, given by 
Florio, is ‘ that whitish colour of women’s hair called an album or ahum 
colour.* [The change in spelling from edb- to aub- occurs again in 
the F. aube, meaning the clerical vestment called an * alb,* from Low 
Lat. alba, a white garment.] — I.»ow Lat. alburnus, whitish, light- 
coloured ; Ducange. Cf. Lat. alburnum, the sap-wood, or inner bark 
of trees (Pliny). — Lat. albus, white. Sec Alb. 

AUCTION, a public sale to the highest bidder. (Lat.) A ‘sale 
by auction ' is a sale by * increase of price,’ till the article is knocked 
down to the highest bidder. Auction occurs in Pope, Moral Essays, 
iii. 119. — Lat. auctionem, acc. of audio, a sale by auction, lit. an ‘in- 
crease.* — Lat. avetus, pp. of augere, to increase ; cognate with A. S. 
ecan, to eke. See Eke. Der. auction-eer. 

AUDACIOUS, bold,^ impudent. (F., — L.) Ben Jonson has 
* audacious ornaments; ’ The Silent Woman, A. ii. sc. 3. Bacon has 
audacity, Nat. Hist. sect. 943. — F. audacieux, ‘bold, stout, hardy, 

. . . audacious* &c. ; Cot. Formed as if from a Lat. form auda- 
ciosus, which again is from Lat. audaci-, crude form of audax, bold, 
daring. — Lat. audere, to be bold, to dare. Root uncertain. Der. 
audacious-ly, audaci ous-ness ; also audacity, from Lat. acc. audacitatem, 
nom. audacitas, boldness. 

AUDIENCE, hearing, an assembly of listeners. (F., — L.) In 
Chaucer, C. T. 5093 ; and tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 7, p. 59. Sir T. More 
has audible. Works, p. 1259 c. — F. audience, ‘ an audience or hearing ; ’ 
Cot. — Lat. audientia, attention, hearing. — Lat. audire, pp. audi- 
tus, to hear ; cf. I.at. auris, the ear. 4* (jk. uton, 1 hear, perceive ; 
cf. Gk. ous, the ear. Cf. Skt. av, to be pleased. — ^ AW, to be 
satisfied with ; Curtius, i. 482 ; Fick, i. 501. Der. From Lat. audire, 
to hear, we have also audi-ble, audi-ble-ness, audi-bly. From the pp. 
auditus, we have audit-or (spelt auditour in Gower, C. A. ii. 191), 
audit-or-y, audit-or-ship. I should suppose audit to be from the sb. 
auditus, hearing, but in Webster’s Diet, it is said to have arisen from 
the use of the 3rd pers. sing. pres, tense, audit, he hears, attends. 
AUGER, a centre-bit, a tool for boring holes. (E.) ‘ An augoure, 
tcrebrum;’ Levins, 222. 38. A corruption of nauger, hike adder, 
and some other words, it has lost an initial n. It is spelt nauger in 
Wright’s Vol. of Vocabularies, ist Series, p. 170. In Halliwell's 
Diet, we find : * Navegor, an auger, a carpenter’s tool. This word 
occurs in an inventory dated a. d. 1301, and in Nominale MS.’ — A. S. 
nafegdr, an auger, ‘ foratorium telum, tercbcllum; ’ ^Elfric’s Glossary 
(Bos worth). It means, literally, a nave-piercer, being used for boring 
the hole in the centre of a wheel for the axle to pass through. — A. S. 
nafu, nafa, the nave of a wheel (sec Nave) ; and gar, a piercer, that 
which gores (see Gore).+ 0 . II. G. napager, an auger; from O. H. G. 
napa, nave, and g<?r, a spear-point. ^ The hu.avegaar, an auger, has 
lost the initial n like English, being derived from naaf, the nave of a 
wheel, and an old word gaar, a spear-point (A. S. gar), now obsolete 
except in as far as it is represented by geer, a gore. But the Du. also 
has the word naafboor, an auger, in which the n is preserved, the 
derivation being from naaf, nave, and boren, to bore. Cf. Iccl. nafarr, 
AUGHT, a whit, anything. (E.) Very variously S2:>elt in M. E., 
which has awiht, eawiht, eawt, ewt, aht, aght, aught, ouht, ought, out, 
oht, oght. ‘ Yif he awiht delan wule’ ~ if he will give aught ; O. Eng. 
Homilies, p. 103. Aught is for * a whit,* and ‘ ought * is for ‘ o whit,* 
where o, litc a, is a M. E. form of o«e. — A. S. awiht, aught, Grein, i. 
48. — A. S. d, short for an, one ; and wiht, a wight, creature, thing, 
whit. Sec Whit. 

AUG-liOlNT, to increase. (F., — L.) * My sorowes to orngment ; * 

Rcmcdie of Love (15th cent.), anon, poem in old editions of Chaucer’s 
Works, st. 13. [Perhaps directly Irom Latin.] — F. augmenter,* io 
augment, increase ; ’ Cot. — Lat. augmentare, to enlarge, pp. aug- 
mentatus.^hoX. augmentum, an increase, augment. — Lat. augere, to 
increase ; with suffix -mentum, See Auction. Dor. augment-able, 
augment-at-ion, augment-at-ive. The sb. augment is (etymologically) 
older than the verb, as seen above. 

AUGUR, a soothsayer, a diviner by the flight and cries of birds. 
(Lat.) Gower has augur, C. A. ii. 82. Chaucer htr^augurie, Troil. 
and Cress, b. v. 1 . 380. — Lat. augur, a priest at Rome, who foretold 
events, and interpreted the will of the gods from the flight and sing- 
ing of birds. Hence the attempt to derive augur from auis, a bird ; 
but this is not quite clear. If it be right, the etym. is from auis, a 
bird, and -gur, telling, ‘ gur being connected with garrire, garrulus, 
and the Skt. gar or gxi, to shout ; * Max Muller, Lect. on Science of 
Lang. ii. a66 (8th ed.), Fick divides the word aug-ur, and makes it 
mean • assistant/ or ‘ helper,’ from aug-ere, to increase, furnish ; ii. 3. 
Der. augur-y (Lat. augur-ium), mtgur-cd, augur-ship ; also in-auguf 
ate, q. v. And see Auspice. 

August^ adj., venerable. (Lat.) Dryden, Virgil, JEa. b. i, 1 . 825, 
has ; * August in visage, and serenely bright.' - Lat. augustus, honoured. 
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venerable. —Lat. augere^ to increase, extol, magnify, promote to’ 
honour. See Ske. Der. August^ the 8th month, nam^ after Au-^ 
gtisfus (i.e. the honoured) Caesar; August-artt august-ly, august~ness. 
AJTNT, a father's or mother’s sister. (F., — L.) M. E. aunte^ Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 37. — O. F. ante (corrupted to tante in mod. F.).-»Lat. 
amiVa, a father's sister. Cf. Icel. amma^ a grandmother, O. H. G. 
ammd^ mother, mamma ; the mod. G. amme means * nurse.* For 
the cha^e of m to » before r, see Ant. 

AURiEATiBy golden. (Lat.) Formerly aureate a word common 
in some of the older Scotch poets. ‘ The aureat fanys,* the golden 
streamers; G. Douglas, Frol, to ^En. bk. xii. 1 . 47. — Low Lat. 
aureatuSt golden; a corrupted form. — Lat. aurattts, gilded, pp. of 
aurare, to gild, a verb not in use. — Lat. at/rurn, gold ; old form, 
austim. Probably named from its bright colour; from 
bum ; cf. Skt. wsA, to bum, Lat. ttrere^ to bum. Fick, i. 512 ; Ben- 
fey, Skt. Diet. p. 132. Der. From Lat. aurum we have aur-elia^ the 
gold-coloured chrysalis of an insect ; aur-e^a^ aur^e-ole, the halo of 
golden glory in paintings ; at/r-ic, golden ; aur-i-ferous^ gold-produc- 
ing, from Lat./<?rrff, to produce, cognate with E. hear. 
AURICUIiAR, told in the ear, secret. (Lat.) Well known in 
the phrase * auricular confession.* Udal speaks of it, Reuel. of St. 
John, c. 21 ; and Grafton, K. John, an. 14 ; cf. Shak. K. Lear, i. 2. 
99.-»Low Lat. auricularis^ in the phr. auricnlaris confesaio, secret con- 
fession. — Lat. auricula, the lobe of the ear; dimin. formed by adding 
-c- (Aryan suffix -ifra) and -«/- (dimin. suffix) to the stem <i«n- of Lat. 
auris, the ear. See Rar. Der. From Lat. auricula we have auricle, 
the outer ear ; pi. auricles, two ear-like cavities of the heart ; auri- 
cula, the ‘ bear’s ear,' a kind of primrose, named from the shape of 
its leaves ; auricul-ar, auricul-ar-ly, auricul-ate. From Lat. auris we 
have auri form, aur-ist. 

AURORA, the dawn. (Lat.) In Shak. Romeo, i. i. 142. •• Lat. 
aurora, the dawn, the goddess of the dawn; which stands for an older 
form ausosa. + Gk. ij^s, ASolic avojs, Attic dawn ; avpiov, morrow. 
+ Skt. ushdsd, dawn; ushas, shining; from ush, to burn. — US, to 
bum. Curtins, i. 498 ; Fick, i. 32. C{. Aurora-borealis, i. e. northern 
dawn or dawn-like halo ; from Lat. Boreas, the North wind. 
AUSCULTATIOW, a listening. (Lat.) Modem ; chiefly medi- 
cal, applied to the use of the stethoscope. -■ Lat. auscuUationem, 
acc. of auscuUatio, a listening. — Lat. auscultatus, pp. of auscultare, to 
listen. p. A contracted form for ausiculilare, a frequentative form 
from ausicula, old form of auricula, dimin. of auris, the ear. See 
Auricular. 

AUSPICE, favour, patronage. (F.,—L.) Used by Dryden in 
the sense of ‘ patronage ; ’ Annus Mirabilis, st. 288. Shak. has 
auspicious. Temp, i, 2. 182 ; v. 314. — F. auspice, *a sign, token . . of 
things by the flight of birds ; also, fortune, lucke, or a luckie begin- 
ning of matters ; ’ Cot. — Lat. auspicium, a watching of birds for 
the purpose of augury. A contraction of auispicium. •• Lat. aui-, stem 
of auis, a bird ; and spicere, more usually specere, to spy, look into, 
cognate with E. spy. See Aviary and Spy. Der. pi. auspices ; and 
(from Lat. wtspicium), auspici-ous, auspici-ous-ly, auspici-ous-ness. 
AUSTERE, harsh, rough, severe. (F., — L,, — Gk.) In early use. 

* He was fulle austere ; ’ Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 54. — 
O. F. austere, which Cotgrave explains by ‘ austere, severe, stern,’ &c. 

Lat. austerus, harsh, tart, sour to the taste ; also, harsh, severe, 
riporous. ■- Gk. av(xrrjp 6 s, making the tongue dry, harsh, bitter. — Gk. 
auo», dry, withered, parched ; avtiv, to parch, dry. Curtius, i. 490, 
shews that the breathing is an aspirate, and that the word is related 
to A. S. sear, dry, E. sere, dry, rather than to the root us, to bum. 
See Sere. Der. austere-ly, austere-ness, auster-i-ty. 

AUSTRAL, southern. (Lat.; or F., — L.) The use of Lat. 
Auster for the South wind occurs in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. 
met. 3, p. 39. The adj. austral does not appear to be used till late 
times. [Perhaps directly from I^tin.] — F. australe, southerly ; Cot. — 
Lat. Australis, southerly. — Lat. Auster, the South wind. It probably 
meant * burning,* from the V US, to bum. See Aurora. Der. 
Austral -ia, A ustred-ian, Austral-asia (from Asia), Austral-asian. 
AUTtCENTIC, original, genuine. (F., — L., — Gk.) In early use. 
M. E. autentik, autentitpue, auctentyke. Spelt auctentyhe in Ham pole, 
Pricke of Conscience, 7115. — O. F. autentique, auctentique, later au- 
thentique, which is the form* in Cotgrave, who explains it by * authen- 
tick, authenticall, of good authority;* the English and F. words 
having been alike modified by reference to the original Greek. — Lat. 
enuhentieus, original, written by the author's own hand. — Gk. ahOevri- 
h 69 , authentic, vouched for, warranted. — Gk. avBivrfjt, one who does 
thin^ with his own hand ; of uncertain origin. Perhaps al$- « 
airr-^ 9 , himself, before an aspirate; and ivr-^^sant-^asant, being, 
existing, pres. part, from ^AS, to be. Der. authentic-al, authentie- 
al-ly, autkentic-ate, authentic-at-ion, authentic-i-ty. 

author, the originator of a book. (Lat.) M. E. autor, autour, 
ouetor, auetour; Chaucer, C. T. 9017. [The word docs not seem to 
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have been used in early French ; but we find the O. F. derivative 
autoritet, whence was derived the M. E. autorite, authority, Ancren 
Riwlc, p. 78.] — Lat. auctor, an originator, lit. *onc who makes a 
thing to grow.’ — Lat. austere, to make to grow. See Auction. 
Der. author-ess, author-ship, author-i-ty, author-i-tat-ive, author-i-fat-ive- 
ly, auihor-ise (spelt auctorise in Gower, C. A. iii. 134); author-is-at-ion. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, a life of a man written by himself. (Gk.^ 
Modern. Made by prefixing auto-, from (ik. auro-, stem of avTtJs, self, 
to biography, q. v. Der. autohiograpk-ic, autobiograph-ic-al, autobio- 
gra^-er. 

Autocracy, sclf-derived power, absolute and despotic gov- 
ernment by one man. (Gk.) Siielt nutocrasy in South’s Sermons, 
vol. viii. ser. 10. — Gk. abroupdreta, absolute government. — Gk. abro-, 
stem of self; and Hpdros, strength, might, from fcparbe, strong, 
cognate with E. hard; and derived, according to Curtius, i. 1S9, 
from ^KAR, to make, create. Der. autocrat (Gk. abroupdTwp), 
autocrat-ic-al. 

AUTOGRA|»H, something in one’s own handwriting. (F., — Gk.) 
Used by Anthony h Wood to denote an original MS. ; see the quo- 
tation in Richardson from his Alhenx Oxonienscs. — F. , 

‘written with his own hand; ' Cot. — Gk. abraypaKpos, written with 
one’s own hand; abrdypacpov, an original. — Gk. auro-, stem ofaur<S», 
self ; and ypd^ptiv, to write. Der. autograph-ic, autograph-y. 
AUTOMATON, a self-moving machine. (Gk.) In Boyle’s 
Works, vol. V. p. 251. Browne, in his Vulg. Errors, b. v. c. 18, § i, 
uses the adj. automatous.mmOk. abTuparov, neut. of abroparos, self- 
moving. — Gk. abro-, stem of avriJs, self ; and a stem par-, which 
appeal's in par-fbeu, I seek after, strive to do, and in the Skt. mafa, 
desired, pp. of man, to think ; see Benfey, s. v. man. — ^ MAN, to 
think. See Mean, verb. Der. pi. automatons or automata ; automat- 
ic, automat-ic-nl, automat-ic-al-ly. 

AUTONOMY, self-government. (Gk.) Modem.- Gk. abro- 
vopla, independence. — Gk. abrovopos, free, living by one’s own laws. 

— Gk. abro-, stem of abrbs, self; and vipopai, 1 sway, middle voice of 
vipcu, I distribute ; whence E. nomad. Sec Nomad. Der. autonom- 
ous, from Gk. abrdvopos. 

AUTOPSY, personal inspection. (Gk.) Used by Ray, On the 
Creation; and by Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. i6o(R.) — Gk. 
abrofla, a seeing with one’s own eyes. — Gk. abro-, stem ofavT< 5 *, self; 
and o^if, sight, from Gk. ^ on, to see, Aryan AK, to sec ; Fick, 
i. 473. Der. autoptic-al ; see Optic. 
autumn, the harvest time of the year. (Lat.) Spelt autumpne 
in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. met. 2, 1 . 118. [It seems to have 
been taken from Latin immediately.] — Lat. autuvmus, auctmnnus, 
autumn. By some connected with augere (i)p. auctus), to increase, 
as being the season of produce. Der. autimn-al. 

AUXILIARY, adj., helping ; sb., a hcl])cr. (Lat.) Holland, 
Livy, p. 433, speaks o\ ^ auxiliarie or aid soldiers lightly armed.’ — 
Lat. auxiliarius, auxiliaris, assisting, aiding. — Lat. auxilium, help, 
assistance. — Lat. augere, to increase. See Auction. 

AVAIL, to be of value or use. (F., — L.) M. E. aunilen (u for v). 
*Avaylyn or profytyn ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 17. Hampolc has availes, 
Pricke of Conscience, 1 . 3586. The compound verb was not used in 
the French of the continent ; it was made by prefixing the O. F. a 
( = I.at. ad, to) to the O. F. valoir, valer, to be of use. — Lat. ualere, 
to be strong. — ^ WAL, to be strong; Fick, i. 777. Cf. Skt. hala, 
strength, halin, strong. Der. avail-able, avail-abl-y. The simple form 
appears in valiant, q . v. 

AVALANCHE, a fall of snow. (F., — L.) Modem. In Cole- 
ridge’s Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni, and in Byron’s Manfred, Act 
i. sc. 2. — F’. avalanche, a descent of snow into the valley; given by 
Cotgrave in the form avallanche, ‘ a great falling or sinking tlown, as 
of earth, &c.’ — F. avaler, which in mod. F. means ‘ to swallow,’ but 
Cotgrave also gives, s. v. avaller, the senses * to let, pul, cast, lay, 
fell down, to let fall down.’ — F. aval, downward; common in O. F. 
as opposed to awiawi, upward (Lat. ad montem, towards the hill).— 
O. F. a val, from Lat. ad uallem, towards the valley ; hence, down- 
ward. See Valley. 

AVARICE, greediness after wealth. (F., — L.) M. E. auarice 
(u as v) ; used by Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 5, p. 45 ; Wyclif, 
I Kings, viii. 3. — O. F. avarisce, avarice. — I-at. auaritia, avarice. — Lat, 
auarus, greedy ; cf. Lat. auidus, greedy. — Lat. auere, to wish, desire. 
Curtius, i. 482, hesitates about this connection with Lat. auwe; see 
Fick, ii. 27. If it be correct, there is a further connection with Skt. 
av, to be pleased, to desire ; cf. also Gk. Aluv, to regard, perceive. 

— VAW, to be pleased, desire, regard. Der. avarici-ous, avarici- 
ous-ly, avarici-ous-ness. 

AVAST, hold fast, stop. (Dutch.) It occurs in Poor Jack, a sea- 
song by C. Dibdin, died a. n. 1 814. Like many sea-terms, it is mere 
Dutch. — Du. houd vast, hold fast. Houd (short form hot^ is the imp. 
s. of houden, cognate with E. hold. Vast is cognate with E./fls/. 
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AVATAH» the descent of a Hindu deity in an incarnate form. ' 
(Sanskrit.) Modem. An English modihcation of Skt. avatdra^ 
descent ; which stands for ava-tri-a, where ava means * down/ iH is 
‘ to pass over/ and is a sufhx. 

AvAUNT, begone! (E.,— L.) In Shak. Men Wives, i. 3. 90, 
&c. Shortened from the F. phrase en €tvani, forward ! on I march I 
The F. avant is from Lat. ab ante. See Advance. 

AVB, hail I (Lat.) As usually used, it is short for Ave^ Marian 
i.e. hail, Mary! alluding to St. Luke, i. 28, where the Vulgate 
version has: Mw gratia plena.* Spenser Englishes the phrase by 
Ave*>Mary^ F. Q. i. i. 35.*- Lat. aue\ hail! imp. sing, of auere, 
which perhaps had the sense * to be propitious.^ Cf. Skt. av, to be 
pleased. AW, to be pleased. See Curtins, i. 482. 

AVENGE, to take vengeance for an injury. (F.,-»L.) ‘This 
sinne of ire ... is wicked will to he auenged by word or by dede ; * 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira. — O. F. avengier, to avenge. -O.F. a, 
prefix (Lat. arf, to) ; and vengier^ to revenge, take vengeance. — Lat. 
uindicaret to lay claim to ; also, to punish, revenge. An older spelling 
is uendicare^ which is perhaps connected with tienia, leave, pardon, 
remission ; see Peile’s Introd. to Gk. and Lat. Etymology, 2nd ed., 
p. 281. If so, I suppose uendicare to have meant ‘to appoint the 
terms of pardon,* hence, to punish. The Lat. uenia is connected with 
Skt. vc», to ask ; Kick, i. 208. Dicare is the frequentative of dicere, 
to say ; see Vengeance and Diction. Der. aveng-er, 

AVENGE, an approach, esp. an alley shaded by trees forming 
the approach to a house. (F., — I.,.) Spelt advenue in Holland’s 
Livy, p, 413, but avenue at p. 657 (R.) — F. avenue, also spelt 
advenue by Cotgrave, and explained % ‘ an access, passage, or entry 
into a place.* It is the fern, form of the pp. of the verb avenir or 
advenir (Cotgrave), used in the original sense of ‘ to come to.’ — Lat. 
aduenire, to come to. — Lat. ad ; and venire, to come, cognate with 
E. come, q. v. 

AVER, to affirm to be true. (F., — L.) In Shak. Cymb. v. 5. 
203. — F. averer, ‘ to aver, avouch, verifie, witness; * Cotgrave. — Low 
Lat. auerare, aduerare, to prove a thing to be true ; Ducange. A 
coined word, from Lat. orf, prep, to, and uerum, truth, a true thing, 
ncut. of uerus, true. See v erity. Der, aver-ment ; in Blackstone, 
Co mme nt, b. iv. c. 26. 

AVERAGE, a proportionate amount. (F.,— L.) a. The modem 
sense is ' an amount estimated as a mean proportion of a number of 
different amounts.’ This has been easily developed out of an older 
and original meaning, viz. a proportionate contribution rendered by 
a tehant to the lord of the manor for the service of carrying wheat, 
turf, &c. p. It was used, originally, solely with reference to the 
employment of horses and carts. Later, it meant ‘ a charge for carri- 
age,’ according to the weight and trouble taken. Richardson quotes 
from Spelmaii to the effect that average meant ‘ a portion of work 
done by working beasts (averiis) yoked in carriages or otherwise ; 
also, a charge upon carriage.’ [llis odd translation of averiis by 
‘ working beasts ’ is due to an odd notion of connecting the Low Lat, 
averium with Lat. opera, work I] y. Average is not in early use in 
E. literature ; it occurs in Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. i. c. 
5. In Blount's Law Diet, (a. d. 1691), we find : ‘ Average (Lat. aver- 
agium, from averia, i. e. cattle) signifies service which the tenant 
owes the king or other lord, by horse or ox, or by carriage with 
either ; for in ancient charters of priviledges, we find quietum esse de 
averagiis ... In the Register of the Abby of Peterborough (in Bibl. 
Cotton.) it is thus explicated ; Aver agium, hoc est quod nativi debe- 
rent ex antic^ua servitute ducere bladum [to carry wheat] annuatim 
per unum diem de Pillesgate apud Burgum, vel cariare turbas [to 
carry turf] de marisco ad manermm de IMllcsgatc cum carectis et 
equis suis ; Anno 32 Hen. 8, c. 14 ; and i Jacob, cap. 32.’ He adds : 

• it is used for a contribution that merchants and others do propor- 
tionably make towards their losses, who have their goods cast into 
the sea for the safeguard of the ship, or of the goods and lives of 
them in the ship, in time of tempest. And it is so called, because it 
is proportioned after the rate of every man’s average, or goods 
carried. In this l^st sence, it is also used in the Statute 14 Car. a, 
cap. 27/ B. The development of senses is easy, viz. (i) a contri- 
bution towards the work of carrying the lord’s wheat ; (2) a charge 
for carriage; (3) a contribution towards loss of things carried.— 
Low Lat. averagium, * vecturae onus quod tenens domino exsolvit cum 
averiis, seu bobus, equis, plaustris, et curribus ; (2) detrimentum quod 
in vectura mercibus accidit. His adduntur vecturae sumptus et ne- 
cessarise alise impensse;* Ducange. Low Lat. averium, ‘omnia quae 
quis possidet, F. avoir, fortune; (i)pecunia; (a) equi, oves,Jumenta, 
caeteraque anin^alia quae agriculturae inserviunt* &c.; Ducange.— 
O. F. aver, also avoir, (i) to have ; (2) as sb., goods, possessions, 
cattle. [For, in this case, the Low Lat. averium is nothing but 
the O. F. aver turned into a Latin word, with the suffix -ium added 
to make it a neuter collective substantive,] — Lat. habere, to have. 
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^ The Low Lat. averium was also spelt avere and aver, in accordance 
with the French. Also note, that the O. F. aver was so particularly 
used of horses that a horse was called an aver, and we even find in 
Bums, in a poem called ‘A Dream,’ st. ii, the lines: ‘Yet aft a 
ragged cowt's been known To mak a noble aiver ; * see aiver in 
Jamieson’s Scot. Diet., and see Aver, Aver-corn, Averland, Average, 
Averpenny, in Halliwell’s Diet. It is surprising that the extremely 
simple etymology of Average is wrongly given by Wedgwood, after 
a correct explanation of Aver and a reference to one of the right 
senses of Average ; also by Mahn (in Webster’s Diet.), who, after 
correctly referring to, Averpenny, actually cites the verb to avir, to 
affirm to be true ; and by Richardson, who refers to the F. oeuvre, a 
work. The veiy simplicity of the explanation seems hitherto to have 
secured its rejection ; but quite unnecessarily. An aver-age was 
estimated according to the * work done by avers,* i. e. cnrt<sbor$es ; 
an d ext ended to carriage of goods by ships. 

AVERT, to turn aside. (Lat.) * I averte, I toume away a thyng ; * 
Palsgrave, French Diet. — Lat. auertere, to turn away. — Lat. a, short 
form of ah, ahs, away, from ; and uertere, to turn. See Verse. 
Der. (From Lat. auersus, pp. of auertere) averse, Milton, P. L. ii. 763, 
averse-ly, aversemess, avers-ion. ^ The F. aver/ir *» Lat. aduei-tere, 
and is therefore a different word. 

AVIARY, a place for keeping birds. (Lat.) ‘ For aviaries, I 
like them not; ’ Bacon, Essay 46 ; On Gardens.- Lat. auiarium, a 
place for birds; neut. of adj. auiarius, belonging to birds. — Lat. 
a bird. P'rom the Aryan stem avi, a bird ; whence also, by loss of 
the initial vowel, Skt. vi, a bird, Zend vi, a bird ; also the Gk. ol-<uv 6 s, 
a large bird, with augmentative suffix. Curtins, i. 488 ; P’icl^, i. 503. 
AVIDITY, greediness, eagerness. (F., — L.) Not in early use ; in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. The pi. avidities is in Boyle’s Works, ii. 317. 
[Perhaps immediately from Latin.] — P'. avidiU, ‘ greedinesse, covet- 
ousnesse, extreame lust, ardent affection, eager desire ; ’ Cotgrave 
(who, it will be seen, has not ‘avidity’ as an English word). — Lat. 
acc. auiditatem, from nom. auiditas, eagerness. — Lat. auidus, greedy, 
desirous. See Avarice. 

AVOCATION, pursuit, employment, business. (Lat.) Used 
by Dryden (Todd’s Johnson) ; also in Boyle, Occas. Reflections, s. 2. 
med. 6. Not found in P'rench, but formed with the common P\ 
suffix -tion (Lat. acc. -tionem), from Lat. auocatio, a calling away of 
the attention, a diverting of the thoughts ; hence, a diversion, amuse- 
ment. It is in this sense that Boyle uses it. He says : ‘ In the time 
of health, visits, businesses, cards, and I know not how many other 
avocations, which they justly stile diversions, do succeed one another 
so thick, that in the day there is no time left for the distracted person 
to converse with his own thoughts.* Dryden (in Todd’s Johnson) 
speaks of the ‘ avocations of business.* p. The word has gradually 
changed its meaning from ‘diversions* to ‘ nermary employments,* 
evidently by confusion with vocations, with which it should never 
have been confused. A false popular notion of the etymology has 
probably assisted in this ; the prefix seems to have been mistaken 
for the common P\ prefix a- (Lat. ad, to), the Lat. a {^ab) being 
very rare as a prefix, occurring only in this word and avert, — Lat. 
auocare, to call away. Lat. a, short for ah, ahs, away ; and uocare, 
to call ; from Lat. uox (stem uoci-), a voice, See Voc^. 

AVOID, to get out of the way of, to shun. (F., — L.) M. E. 
auoiden {u for v), auoyden. * Auoyden, e vacuo, devacuo; avoyded, 
evacuatus ; ’ promp. Parv. p. 19. In M. E. it is generally transitive, 
meaning (i) to empty, (2) to remove, (3) to go away from ; but also 
intransitive, meaning (i) to go away, (2) to flee, escape. Qf these, 
the true original sense is ‘ to empty,’ as in ‘ avoyd thou thi trenchcre * 
empty your plate, Babccs Book, p. 23. In Ecclesiasticus, xiii. 6 
(xiii. 5 in A. V.) the Vulgate version has : * Si habes, conuiuet tecum, 
et euacuahit te ; * where the A. V. has : ‘ If thou have anything, he 
will live with thee, yea, he will make thee hare;* but Wyclif has: 
‘ He shal lyue with thee and auoide thee out* which is exactly equiva- 
lent to the modem slang expression ‘ he will clean you out.* A. It 
is obvious that the word is closely connected with the adj. void, 
empty, as stated in E. Miiller. It seems almost incredible that, 
both in Webster and Wedgwood, it 'is connected with the F. ^viter, 
with which the word cannot, etymologically, have any connection. 
The same extraordinary confusion seems to have been a popular 
blunder of long standing, and has no doubt materially influenced 
the sense of the word. Cotgrave gives : ‘ Eviter, to avoid, eschew, 
shun, shrink from.* And Shak., though he has * avoid the house * 
(Cor. iv. 5. 25), and ‘how may I avoid [get rid of] the wife I chose * 
(Troil. ii. 65), most commonly uses it in the sense of ‘ shun * (Merry 
Wives, ii. a. 289, &c.). In Palsgrave’s French Dipt., yre have; 
‘ Never have to do vdth hym, if thou mayst avoyde him (escheuer or 
euiter).* B. But, as we trace the word still further backwards, this 
confusion disappears, and only the correct use of the word is found. 
Chaucer uses only Uie simple form voiden, and in senses that are ajl 
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connected with the adj. void, C. The prefix o- is a corruption of ^ 
O. F. es- (Lat. ex^ out), as in abash^ q. v. ; this prefix was extremely 
common in O, F., and Burguy gives the forms esvuidier, esvettdier, to 
empty out, to dissipate, compounded of prefix, and vuidier^ voidier, 
to empty, make void. Our E. word, however, follows the Norman 
spelling, viz. voider^ to empty, which see in Vie de St. Auban, ed. 
Atkinson, 1 . 751. — Lat. ex^ out ; and uiduare^ to empty. — Lat. uiduus, 
empty. See Void. Der. avoid-abU, avoid-ance, ^ In a word, 
avoid •^evoid ; just as amend emend. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, a particular way of estimating weights, viz. 
by a pound of 16 oz. (F., — L.) Shak. uses avoirdupois (spelt Haber- 
de-pois in old edd.) in 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 277 simply with the sense of 
‘ weight.* Lit. the signification is * to have some weight,* or ‘ having 
some weight.* — F. avoir du pois, to have some weight, to weigh.— 
Lat. habere^ to have, whence F. avoir ; de i 7 /o, of that, of the, whence 
F. du ; and Lat. pensum^ that which is weighed out, from pensus^ pp. of 
pendere, to weigh. The spelling poh is correct ; the word is misspelt 
poids in mod. F. from a false notion of a connection with Lat. pondus^ 
weight ,* see Bracket. 

Avouch, to declare, confess. (F.,— L.) M. E. avouchen, Gower, 
C. A. i. 395. Sometimes in the sense ‘ to make good,* ‘ maintain,* 
or ‘ answer for it,* as in Macb. iii. 1 . 1 20. Grafton has avouchment 
ki the sense of ‘ maintenance,* K. John, an. 14. Formed, in imi* 
tation of the older word avow, by prefixing the F. a ( — Lat. ad, to) 
to the verb vouch \ M. E. vouchen, used by Chaucer in the phrase 
vouchen sauf, to vouchsafe, C. T. 11.^55, 11885. Thus Cotgrave 
gives : *Advouer, to advow, avouch, approve,* &c. The M. E. vouchen 
is from O. F. vocher, to call.— Lat. uocare, to call.— Lat. vox (stem 
uoci‘), a voice. See Vouchsafe and Voice, Avouch is quite 
distinct from avow. 

AVOW, to confess, declare openly. (F., — L.) M.E. avouen, 
avowen, to promise, swear, make a vow ; also, to maintain. * I dc- 
woutly awowe , . . Sobrely to do the sacrafysc ; * Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, C. 333. * Awowyn, or to make a-vowe ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 19. 

* I avowe it,’ in the sense * I declare it ; * Palsgrave. — O. F. avoer, 
mod. F. avouer, to avow, confess, a word which has much changed 
its meaning ; see Bracket. The orig. sense was ‘ to swear fealty to.* 
It appears in Low Latin as advoare ; Ducange. — F. prefix a (Lat. ad, 
to) ; and O. F. voer, vouer, to make a vow (Low Lat. votare). — O. F. 
VO, vou, veu, mod. F. voeu, a vow. — Lat. uotum, a vow, lit. * a thing 
vowed ; * neut. of uotus, pp. of uouere, to vow. See Vow. Der. 
avow-al. tiS* Quite unconnected with avouch. 

AWAIT, to wait for. (F., — O. H. G.) In early use. M.E. 
awaiten, to wait for ; also, to lie in wait for. * Me awaiteth ou * — 
people lie in wait for you; Ancren Riwle, p. 174. — O.F. awaiter, 
awaitier, the original spelling of O. F. agaiter, agaitier, to lie in wait 
for, watch for ; sec gaitier in Burguy, and waiter in Roquefort. — O. F. 
prefix a- (Lat. ad) ; and O. F. waiter, waitier, later gaiter, gaitier (mod. 
F. guetter), to watch. — O. H. G. wahtan, to watch (mod. G. wachten), 
a verb not given in Waokemagel’s Handwdrterbuch, though wahtari, 
a watcher, and wahta, a watch, are recorded. However, the verb is 
a mere formation from the sb. wahta, a watch, a word corresponding 
to O. F. waite, a sentinel, and accurately preserved in the E. wait, as 
used in the phrase ‘ the Christmas waits.* ^O. H. G. wahhan (mod. G. 
waehen), to wake, to be awake ; cognate with A. S. wacian, to wake. 
Thus wait is a secondary verb, formed from an older verb correspond- 
ing to E. wedte. See Awake. 

AWAKE, to rouse from sleep ; to cease sleeping. (E.) In M. E. 
we find both awaken, strong verb, answering to mod. E. awake, 
strong verb; and awakien, a weak verb, which accounts for the 
pt. t. and pp. awaked as used by Shakespeare (Timon, ii. 2. 21) and 
others. The latter seems to be obsolete ; we will consider only the 
former. *Tha awoc Brutus* — then Brutus awoke, Layamon, i. 53. 
— A. S. dwacan, pt. t. dw 6 c, to awake ; Grein, i. 48.— A. S. d-, prefix, 
answering to G. er-, Goth, us-, an intensive prefix ; and wacan, to 
wake, Grein, ii. 635. See Wake. Cf. G. erwachen, O. H. G. ur- 
tuahhen, irwachen, weak verb, to awake. Der. awake, adj., as used 
in Milton, ‘ ere well awake,* V. L. i. 334. This was originally a past 
participle, viz. the M. E. awake, short for awaken, A. S. dwacen, pp. 
of dwacan, to awake. Similarly, we have broke for broken, bound for 
bounden, and the like. And see below. 

AWAKEN, to awake. (E.) Strictly speaking, this is an intran- 
sitive verb only, and never used transitively in early authors ; it is 
^u$ distinguished from awake, which is used in botn senses ; and it 
is slightly different in its origin. M. E. awakenen, awaknen. * I 
awakned therwith ; * P. Plowman, B. xix. 478.— A. S. dwacnan, dwac- 
nian, to awake ( Grein, i. 46, 47. p. Note that the word awaken is 
thus seen to stand for awakn, the e being merely inserted to render the 
word easier to sound ; and the final -» answers to the first n in the 
A. S. suffix -nan. In this suffix, the first n is formative, and conspi- 
cuous in both Moeso-Gothic and Scandinavian, in which lai^ages it 
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is used to render a verb intransitive or reflexive. Thus the verb awaken 
is radically and essentially intransitive, and only to be so used. 
Shakespeare misuses it more than once ; Mens, for Meas. iv. 2. 1 19 ; 
Tam. Shrew, v. 2. 42 ; Cor. v. i. 23. 
award, to adjudge, determine. (F., — O. H. G.) ‘Thus I 
— thus I decide, Chaucer, C. T. 13617. — O.F. eswardeir, old 
spelling of O. F. esgardeir, to examine, to adjudge after examination ; 
see garder in Burguy. — O. F. prefix es-, modified from Lat. ex, out ; 
and O. F. warder, old spelling of garder, to obsen^e, regard, guard. 
j^The word is thus a hybrid ; for, while the prefix is Latin, the rest 
IS O. H. G.] — O. H. G. warten, sometimes warden, to regard, look at, 
guard. — O. H. G. warta, a watching, guarding ; wart, warto, a guard. 
— O. H. G. warjan (M. H. G. wern, weren), to protect ; O. H, G. wara, 
heed , ca re, -f* Coth. warjan, to bid beware ; from adj. wars, wary. 
See Ward, Wary. — ^ WAR, to protect; Fick, i. an. See 
below. 

AWARE, adj., informed of, in a watchful state. (E.) In this 
particular word, ^he prefix a- has a very unusual origin ; it is a cor- 
ruption of M. E. prefix 1-, or y-, which again is a corruption of A. S. 
ge-. The spelling aware occurs in Early Eng. Poems, ed. Furnivall, 
p. 16, 1. 9, but is very rare, the usual spelling being iwar, ywar, or 
iwer; see Layamon, 11 . 5781, 7261; Ancren Riwle, p. 104; Owl 
and Nightingale, 1 . 147 ; P. Plowman, B. i. 42 ; Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 168, 1 . II; Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 100. —A. S. gewar, aware; 
a form not recorded, but the addition of A. S. ge*- as a prefix to 
a word is as common as possible, and makes no appreciable dif- 
ference ; moreover, the verb gewcerian, to protect, is recorded in a 
gloss ; see Leo, A. S. Glossar, col. 15, 1 . 31, Gewar is thus equiva- 
lent to war, aware, cautious, Grein, i. 649 ; where we find ‘ wes thu 
tt;<rr* = be thou aware. Cf. also G. gewahr werden, to be aware; 
where gewahr is from O. H. G. giwar, from the prefix gi- (A. S. ge-) 
and war, cognate with A. S. — -^WAR, to protect ; whence also 
Gk. opdw, 1 see, u>pa, care, protection, Lat. uereri, to respect, revere, 
fear. Curtins, i. 432 ; Fick, iii. 290. 

AWAY, out of the way, absent. (E.) *rhe proper sense is * on the 
way,* though now often used as if it meant * off {or out of) the way.* 
To ‘ go away ’ meant ‘ to go on one*s way.* M. E. awei, owei, O. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, p. 31 ; spelt oway in Hampole, Pricke of Con- 
science, 2269. — A. S. onweg, away, Grein, i. 354; from A. S. on, on, 
and weg, way. See Way. It was sometimes spelt dweg, Grein, i. 
47; but the prefix d- is probably the same, the a being lengthened 
to compensate for the loss of n in an, another form of on. 

AWE, fear, dread. (E.) M. E. a^e, aghe, awt^, properly a dissyl- 
labic word ; Ormulum, 7185. Another form is M. E. eghe, eye, 
also dissyllabic, Ormulum, 4481. The former goes with A. S. dga, 
fear, the latter with A. S. ege, fear. Both words occur in the same 
passage : ‘ And bed edwer ege and dga ofer ealle nitenu * »» and let 
the fear of you and the dread of you be over all animals, Gen. ix. a. 
Both can be referred to a common stem agi-, awe, dread. + Icel. agi, 
awe, terror. 4 * Dan. ave, check, control, restraint ; ave, to control. + 
Goth, agis, fear, anguish. + Irish and Gael, eaghal, fear, terror. + 
Gk. dxot, anguish, affliction, -f- Lat. angor, choking, anguish. + Skt. 
agha, sin. — ^AGH, to choke. See Curtius, i. 234; Fick, i. 9. 
Dep. aw-ful, aw-ful-ly, aw-ful-ness. From the same root we have 
anguish, anxious, anger, &c. ^ The final e in awe, now quite un- 

necess^, records the fact that the word was once dissyllabic. 
AWKWARD, clumsy. (Hybrid ; Scand. and E.) a. The modem 
sense of ‘ clumsy * is seldom found in old authors ; though it means 
this or something very near it in * ridiculous and awkward action ; * 
Shak. Troil. i. 3. 149. We also find ; ‘ ’tis no sinister nor no awkward 
claim,* Hen. V, ii. 4. 85 ; and again» * by awkward wind,’ i. e. by an 
adverse wind, 2 Hen. VI, iii. 3. 83 ; and again, * awkward casualties,* 
i. e. adverse chances, Per. v. i. 94. p. In tracing the word back- 
wards, its use as an adjective disappears ; it was, originally, an ad- 
verb, like forward, backward, onward. Its sense was ‘ transversely,* 
‘ sideways,* cspeciailjtjused with regard to a back-handed stroke with 
a sword. ‘ As he glaid by, awkwart he couth him ta *=as he glided 
by, he took him a back-handed stroke ; Wallace, iii. 1 75. * The world 
thai all awkeward sett* — they turn the world topsy-turvy, Hampole, 
Pricke of Conscience, 1541. y. The suffix -ward, as in onward, 
forward, means ‘ in the direction of,* ‘ towards,’ like the cognate Lat. 
versus. The prefix awk is the M. E. awk, auk, adj., signifying ‘ con- 
trary,* hence ‘wrong.* 'Awke or angry, contrarius, bilosus, per* 
versus. Awke or wronge, sinister. Awkely or wrawely [angrily], 
perverse, eontrarie, bilose ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 18. Auk is a contraction 
of Icel. ajig- or dfg-, like hawk from A. S. hafoc.^loxX, ofigt, bfugr, 
afigr, often contracted to bfgu, dfgir in old writers, adj. turning the 
wrong way, back foremost ; as in ‘ of gum vdpnum,* with the butt- 
end of a wcapoili ; ‘ vi6 hendi bfgri,* with the back of the hand ; see 
examples in Cleasby and Vigfusson. 8. Here of- stands for af, from ; 
and -ug- is a suffix. Cognate forms appear in O, Sax. aviih, perverse^ 
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evil (from «/, from, and sufilx -uh) ; in O. H. G. aptih, M. H. G. 
turned away, perverse, evil (from O. H, G. G. ab^ off, from, and 
suffix -uh) ; and in O. Skt. apdk or apduch, turned away, cited by 
Fick, i. 17, and derived from apa, off, away, and anch, to bend, of 
which the original foim must have been ank^ or (without the nasal) ak» 
i. The Skt. form explains the word atvk as meaning ‘ bent away,* 
from Aryan APA, away, and AK, to bend ; whence the sense of 
awkward was originally ‘ bent-away-ward,’ hence back-handed, per- 
verse. The root ANK occurs in E. anchor, q. v. Der. awkward-ly, 
awkward-ness, 

AWIi, a pointed instrument for piercing holes in leather. (E.) 
M. E. aul, eawl, owel, awel, al, el. * Mid heore scherpe fltt/«’a=with 
their sharp awls; Ancren Riwle, p. 212. [Sometimes an aul or an 
all is corrupted to a naul or a nail ; see Wyclif, Dent. xv. 17. Hence 
uall as a provincial E. word for aw/.] — A. S. «/, Exod. xxi. 6. The 
full form is awel, cited from .A^lfric’s Glossary in 1 .ye and Manning’s 
A. S. Diet. ^ Icel. air, an awl. O. H. G. dla, M. II. G. die, G. ahle. 
+ Skt. drd, an awl. Cf. Skt. arpaya, to pierce, causal of n", to go. 
AWJJT, a beard of corn or grass. (Scand.) M. E. awn. * llec 
arista, an awn ; * Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 233. An ol<ler (13th-cen- 
tury) form agun appears at p. 155 of the same volume. — Icel. 6gn, 
chaff, a huslc. Dan. avne, chaff, -f Swed. agn, only in pi. agnar, 
husks. + Goth, ahana, chaff ; Luke, iii. 1 7. + O. II. G.agana, M. 11 . G. 
agene, agen, chaff. Cf. Lat. acua, gen. aceria, chaff, husk of com ; Gk. 
dgypov, chaff, husk of corn. p. The letter-changes arc rather con- 
fused. The Low German forms are from a primitive aAa«a, preserved 
in Gothic. Here ah- answers to Lat. ac-, by rule, and the root is 
clearly AK, to pierce, hence, sharj), which ap])ears in several other 
words, e. g. ac-ute, ac-nmen, ac-me ; the syllables -atm are a mere 
suffix, equivalent to common E. dimin. -en, as seen in kitten. Thus 
stands for ak-ana, i. c. a little sharp thing. ^ In some parts 
of England (e. g. Essex) beards of barley are called ails ; here ail is 
from A. S. egla, egle, a beard of corn, a prickle, mote, Luke, vi. 41, 
42. This stands, in a similar manner, for ak-la, with a like meaning 
of *a little sharp thing,’ the suffix being here equivalent to the com- 
mon E. dimin. -el, as in kernel, a little corn. Hence awn and ail 
m rely differ in the suffixes ; the stem ak- is the same. 

AwNING, a cover spread out, to defend those under it from the 
sun. (Persian ?) The earliest quotation 1 can fmd is one given from 
Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, p. 7, in Todd’s Johnson : ‘ Our ship became 
sulphureous, no decks, no mvnings, nor invention possible, being able 
to refresh us.’ Four editions of this work appeared, viz. in 1634, 
1638, 1665, and 1667 ; in the ed. of 1665, the ref. is to p. 8. The 
proper sense seems to be ‘ a sail or larpauling spread above the deck 
of a ship, to keep off the heat of the sun.’ Origin uncertain. 1 sus- 
pect it to be Eastern. Cf. Pers. dwan, dwang, anything suspended, 
dwangdn, pendulous, hanging ; aumang, a clothes-line ; Rich. Diet., 
p. 206. Hence probably. Low Lat. auvanna, O. F. auvetif, which 
Cotgrave explains by ‘ a penthouse of cloth before a shop-window.* 
AWORK, to work. (E.) Used by Shak., only in the phr. ‘ to 
set a-work ; ’ 2 Hen. IV, iv. 3. 124; Troil. v. 10. 38 ; Hand. ii. 2. 50 ; 
K. Lear, iii. 5. 8. Also in Chaucer : ‘ J sette hem so a werke, by my 
fay;* C. T. 5797. Here a probably stands for an, M. E. form of 
A. S. on ; as in so many other instances. Cf. abed, asleep, &c. The 
phr ase * he fell on sleep ’ is similar in construction. See Work. 
AWRY, obliquely, distortedly, sideways. (E.) In Shak. Tam. 
Shr. iv. I. 150. M. E. owrie (better awry), Romaunt of the Rose, 
291. Awry is proj^erly an adverb, and compounded of on and wry ; 
Cl. abed, asleep, &c. ‘ Owthir all eviii, or on wry ’ = cither all even or 

awry ; * Barbour’s Bruce, 4. 705. p. The lit. sense is ‘ on the twist ; * 
and thus wry is, in this phrase, a sb., though no instance of its use as 
a sb. occurs elsewhere. We may conclude that it is the adj. wry (cf. 
* wry nose,* * wry neck *) used substantively to form the phrase. The 
adj. wry is not in veiy early use, and is merely developed from the 
M. E. verb wryen or wrien, to twist, now obsolete but once common.. 
In Chaucer, C. T. 3283, most MSS. read : ‘ And with her heed she 
wryed fast away ; * where Tyrwhitt prints writhed, which is not the 
same word, though related to it. The M. E. wrien, to twist, is the 
A.S. wrigian, to tend to, work towards, strive, Grein, ii. 473. Cf. 
*swa de^J selc gesceaft, wrigaiS wij? his gecyndes ’ « so does every crea- 
ture, it wries (i. e. tends) towards its kind ; Boethius, b. iii. met. 2 
(c. 25). The diminutive of the verb wry, to tend, twist, is wriggle. 
Cf Du. wrikken, wriggelen, to move about, Swed. vricka, to turn to 
and fro, Dan. vrikke, to wriggle ; Skt. viij, orig. to bend, twist. See 
Wry. 

AXE, AX, an implement for cutting trees. (E.) M. E. ax, eax, 
ex ; also axe, exe. Spelt ax, Havelok, 1894 ; Layamon, i. 196. - A. S. 
eax, ax. In Luke, iii. 9, the A. S. version has ax, where the North- 
umbrian glosses have the fuller forms acasa, acase. + Icel. ox, dxi. + 
Swed. yxa. + Dan. dxe. + Goth, aktvid. ^ O. H. G. cutchus, M. H. G. 
exkes, mod. G. axt (with excrescent /)* * 4 * Lat. ascia (for aesia), an axe, 
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" mattock, trowel. + Gk. an axe. + Russ. ose. Origin uncertain ; 
perhaps from a root AKS, an extended form of to pierce ; cf. 

Gk. b\vt, sharp. And see Adze. 

AXIOM, a self-evident truth. (Gk.) In Burton, Anat. of Melan. 
ed. 1827, i. 316; and in Locke, On the Human Understanding, bk. 
iv. c. 7. — Gk. d^iojfia, gen. dj^iufxaroi, worth, quality, resolve, de- 
cision ; in science, that which is assumed as the basis of demonstra- 
tion, an assumption. — Gk. d^t6<u, I deem worthy, esteem. — Gk. d^ioe, 
worthy, lit. * weighing as much as.’ — Gk. to lead, drive, also 

‘to weigh as much.’ — -^AG, to drive. See A^ent. Der. From 
the stem dpiojfmr-, axioniat-ic, axiomat-ic-al, axiomat-ic-al-ly. 

AXIS, the axle on which a body revolves. (Lat.) In Pope, Essay 
on Man, iii. 313. In earlier writers, the word used is generally axle, 
or axleiree, as in Marlowe’s Faustus, A. ii. sc. 2. — Lat. axis, an axle- 
tree, axis. + Gk. an axle. + Skt. aksha, an axle, wheel, cart. + 
0 . 11 . G. ahsa, G. achse, an axle, -f* A. S. eax, an axle ; Grein, i. 250. 
[C'urtius, i. 479, considers the Gk. stem a^- as a secondary form from 
-^AP, to drive. Benley likewise connects Skt. aksha, with Skt. aj, to 
drive.] — -^AG. to drive. Der. axi-al. $sr Axle is the diminutive 
form, but a native word ; see Axle. 

AXliE, the axis on which a wheel turns. (E.) M. E. axel, 
exel, which is common in the compound axeltree; the latter is 
in Gower, C. A. i. 320, and see Prompt. Parv. p. 19. The simple 
word axel generally means ‘ shoulder ’ in early writers. ‘ He hit berS 
on his eaxlun ’ — he bears it on his shoulders ; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, p. 245. ‘On his exle*T^on his shoulder; Layamon, i. 96.— 
A. S. eaxl, the shoulder, Grein, i. 250. + Icel. ‘6x1, the shoulder-joint ; 
dxidl, an axis. + bwed. and Dan. axel, a shoulder, axle, axle-tree. + 
O.H.G. ahsala, G. achsel, the shoulder ; O.H.G. ahsa, G. achse, an axis, 
axle. -|- Lat. ax-la, only used in the contracted form (da, a shoulder- 
joint, a wing. p. The change in signification from ‘shoulder* 
to ‘ axis * was no doubt due to confusion with the Old F. aissel, essel, 
mod. F. essieu, from Lat. axiculus, a small axle-tree. But this did not 
affect the etymology, y. The Swed. and Dan. forms for ‘ shoulder* 
and ‘ axle ’ are alike, and the O. H. G. ahsala, the shoulder, is a mere 
diminutive of O. H. G. ahsa, axis, just as the Lat. ala (i. e. ax-la) is 
a diminutive of the Lat. axis. The explanation is, no doubt, the old 
one, viz. that the shoulder-joint is the axis on which the arm turns. 
Hence the root is AG, to drive. See Axis. Der. axle-tree, where tree 
has its old meaning of ‘ block,’ or ‘ piece of wood.* 

AY I interjection of surprise. (E.) Probably distinct from aye, 
yes ; see below. M. E. ey, interjection. ‘ Why rysc ye so rath ? ey ! 
ben’eite;’ Chaucer, C. T. 3766; cf. 1 . 10165. Modified, by confu- 
sion with O. F. ay (in aytni) from A. S. ed, interj. signifying ‘ ay 1* 
chiefly used in the compound edld, compounded of ed, ay, and Id, lo, 
look. p. There has also probably been confusion with the O. F. kd I 
in the compound helas, alas. It is hardly possible to give a clear ac- 
count of the origin of ay I and eh I nor is it of much consequence. 
The Lowland Scotch hech / corresponds to A. S. hig / used to trans- 
late Lat. o / in riilfric’s Colloquy. % The jffirase ‘ ay me ! * is cer- 
tainly French, viz. the O. F. aymi, ah ! for me ; Burguy. Cf. Ital. 
ahime, alas for me 1 Span, ay di mi I alas for me 1 Gk. ol/xot, woe’s me I 
See also Ah I 

AY, AYE, yea, yes. (E.) In Shak. frequently ; Temp. i. 2. 268, 
&c. ; always spelt I in old editions. The use of the word in this 
form and with this sense is not found in early authors. We may 
conclude that aye is but a comiption of yea. See Yea. The cor- 
ruption was probably due to confusion with the interjection ay I 
which is perhaps a different word. See above. 

AYE, adv., ever, always. (Scand.) The phr. * for ay * occurs in 
Iwain and Gawain,!. 1510; in Ritsoii’s Met. Romances, vol.i. Wealso 
find * ay withouten ende,’ Li Beaus Disconus, 1 . 53 1 , in Ritson’s M. R., 
vol. ii. [Also ‘ a buten ende,’ Ancren Riwle, p. 396 ; where a « A.S. d.] 
— Icel. ei, ever. ^ A.S. d, aye, ever, always; Grein, i. 11 ; used in 
various phrases, such as d forfi, d on worlda /ortS, d td worulde, &c. 
It also appears in the longer forms dwa, dwo, Grein, i. 46, of which 
d is merely a contraction. It is an adverbial use of a substantive 
which meant * a long time,* as shewn by the Gothic. + Goth, aiw, 
ever; an adverb formed from the sb. aiws, time, an age, a long 
peric^, eternity, Luke, i. 70. Cf. Lat. ceuum, an age ; Gk. al^v, an 
age, aUl, del, ever, always, aye ; Skt. eva, course, conduct. See Age. 
AZIMUTH, an arc of the horizon intercepted between the meri- 
dian of the place and a vertical circle passing through any celestial 
body. (Arabic^) Briefly, azimuthal circles are great circles passing 
through the zenith ; whereas circles of declination pass through the 
poles. * These same strikes [strokes] or diuisiouns ben cleped [called] 
Azymuthz; and they deuyden the Orisonte of thin astrelabie in 24 
deuisiouns ; * Chaucer, tr. on Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, pt, i. sect. 19. 
Properly, azimuth is a plural form, being equivalent to Arabic as- 
samdt, i. e. ways, or points (or quarters) 01 the horizon ; from td 
.samt, sing., the way, or point or quarter of the horizon; cf. ‘Arab. 
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$ami, a road, way, quarter, direction ; ’ Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 360. 
From the same Arabic word is derived the E. zenith. See Zenith. 

AZOiHSi, nitrogen. (Gk.) Modem. So called because destructive 
to animal life.'-Gk. d-, negative prefix; and (crriKot, fit for pre- 
serving life.-»Gk. (Aoj, I live. ‘The Gk. fdo; stands for Stdo;, and its 
most natural derivation is from the root c'*, Zend ji, to live ; * Curtius, 
ii. 96. So in Kick, i. 74, who gives ^ GI, and derivatives. From 
the same root we have Gk. jSios, life, Lat. uiuerct to live ; also E. 
qtdcle^ vividt vited, &c. ; as also zoo-logy. Cf. Skt. jiv, to live. See 
Quick. 

AZiWRE, adj., of a light blue colour. (Arabic.) M. E. aswr, Joseph 
of Arirnathie, ed. Skeat, 11 . 194, 198. ‘Clad in asnrei* Chaucer, 
Queen Anelida, 1 . 233. -■ O. F. azur^ azure ; a corrupted form, standing 
for lazur. The initial / seems to have been mistaken for the definite 
article, as if the word were /’az;/r ; we see the opposite change in 
F. lierre, ivy, a corruption of Vhierre, from Lat. hedera^ ivy. — Iajw 
L at. lazttr, an azure-coloured stone, known also as laph lazuli ; also, 
the colour itself. -• Arabic Idjwardt lapis lazuli, azure ; Palmer’s Pers. 
Diet. col. 509. Der. azur-ed. 
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BAA, to bleat like a sheep. (E.) Chapman uses baaing in his tr. 
of Homer, Iliad, bk. iv. 1 . 463 ; see quotation in Richardson s. v. 
bleat. Shak. has the verb to ba. Cor. ii. 1. 1 2, and the sb. baa, 2 Gent..i. 
I. 98. An imitative word, and may be considered as English. Cf. 
G. ba, the lowing of sheep. 

BABBLE, to gossip, prate. (E.) M. E. babelen, to prate ; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 100; to mumble, say repeatedly, P. Plowman, B. v. 8. 
Though not recorded in A.-S. MSS., it may be considered as an 
English word, being found in O. Low German. + Du. babbelen, to 
chatter. + Dan. bable. to babble. 4 * Icel. babbla, + G. bappeln, bappern, 
to babble ; Grimm’s Diet. p. The suffix -le is frequentative, and the 
verb means ‘ to keep on saying ba ba* syllables imitative of the efforts 
of a child to speak. Cf. F. babiller, to chatter. Der. babble, sb., 
babble-ment, babbl-insf, habbl-er, A. V. Acts, xvii. 18. 

BABE, an infant. (C.) M. E. babe, Gower, C. A. i. 290 ; bah, 
Towncley Myst. p. 149 ; the full form being baban, Ancren Riwle, p. 
234 ; and even Levins has : *Babbon, pupus, 163. 12. — Welsh, Gaelic, 
Irish, Cornish, baban. + Manx bab, baban, a babe, child. ‘ This is a 
mutation of mahan, dimin. of mdb, a son ; but [also] used primarily in 
Cornish and Welsh, as is the case in other instances ; ’ Lexicon 
Comu-Britannicum, by R. Williams. — W. mdb, a son. + Gael., Irish, 
and Manx mac, a son, the young of any animal. [The forms mob 
and mac are modifications of Early Welsh maqvi, a son ; Rhys, Lect. 
on Welsh Philology, pp. 23, 4i9.]4“Goth. ma^rus, a boy. — .^MAGH, 
to augment ; P'ick, i. 708. See May. ^ Instead of babe being 
formed from the infantine sound ba, it has been modified from maqvi ; 
probably by infantine influences. Baby is a diminutive form ; like 
lassie from lass. Der. bab-y, baby-ish, baby-hood. 

BABOOIST, a large ape. (F. or Low Lat.) Probably borrowed, 
in its present form, from F. babouin. The form bavian in the Two 
Noble Kinsmen, is Du. baviaan. Other spellings, babion, bahian, 
may be modifications of M. E. babewine ; Mandeville’s Travels, ed. 
Halliwell, p. 210; Prompt. Parv. p. 20. The last is from Low Lat. 
babewynus. ‘ In an English inventory of 1295, in Ducange, we read 
— “ Imago B. V. . . cum pedc quadrato stante super quatuor paruos 
babewynos and the verb bebuinare signified, in the 13th century, to 
paint grotesque figures in MSS. ; ’ Brachet. Remoter origin unknown. 
BACCHAE’AL, a worshipper of Bacchus. (L., — Gk.) Properly, 
an adjective. ‘ Unto whom [Bacchus] was yearely celebrated the feast 
bacchanal ; ’ Nicolls, Thucydides, p. 50 (R.) * The Egyptian Baccha- 
nals* i.e. revels, Shak. Ant. ii. 7. no. ‘The tipsy Bacchanals* i. e. 
revellers, Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 48. -Lat. Bacchanalis, adj., devoted to 
Bacchus. — Lat. Bacchus, the god of wine. — Gk. BdKxoit the god of 
wine ; also spelt '’loicxof, and said to be so named from the shouting 
of worshippers at his festival. - Gk. Idx^tv, to shout ; a verb apparently 
formed by onomatopoeia, to express an interjectional loxl Der. 
Bacchanal-ion. 

BACBiELOB, a young man. (F., «- L.) M. E. bacheler, Chaucer, 
Prol. 80; Rob. of Glouc. pp, 77, 228, 453. — O.F. bacheler. 

Lat. baccalarius, a farm-servant, originally a cow-herd ; from baccatia, 
a herd of cows ; which from bacca, a cow, a Low Lat. form of uacca 
(Brachet). [Cf. F. brdbis from Lat. ueruex.l Lat. uacca is the Skt. 
vasd, a cow ; which Fick interprets as * the lowing animal ; * cf. Skt. 
vach, to speak. — ^WAK, to speak; Fick, i. 304. "Dev. bachelor- 
ship. Ijf The usual derivation, from W. baeht little, is unsupported, 
and is but a bad guess. 
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BACK, a part of the body. (E.) M. E. bak, A. S. bae (in common 
use). + led. bak. p. Kick suggests ^ BH AG, to turn ; i. 1 54 ; iii. 
J98. -y. M. E. derivatives are : bacbon, backbone ; baebiten, to back- 

bite (P. Plowman, B. ii. So) ; baeward, backward (Layamon, ii. 578). 
Der. bach-bite, back-bit-er, hack-bit-ing, back-bone, back-side, back-slide, 
hack-sHd-er, back-slid-ing, back-ward, back-wards, back-ward-ness. 

BACKGAMMON, a kind of game. (Danish ?) Spelt baggamon 
in Howell’s Letters, ii. 66 (Todd’s Johnson). A quotation from 
Swift in the same diet, has the spelling backgammon. It is backgam- 
mon in Butler’s lludibras, c. iii. pt. 2 ; ed. Bell, ii. 163. The game 
seems to have been much the same as that formerly called ‘ tables.' 
p. Origin unknown. Mr. Wedgwood guesses it to mean * tray-game,’ 
i. e. game played on a tray or board ; cf. Dan. bakke, a tiay (see 
BaBin), and gammen, game. In any case, we may be sure that 
the latter part of the word signifies ‘ game,' and is nothing but the 
very common M. E. word gamen, a game. See Game ; and see 
Blot. ^ A common etymology is from \V. bach, little, and 
common, a conflict|^ given in Todd’s Johnson; but, in Welsh, the 
more usual position of the adjective is after its substantive. It is 
a worthless guess. 

BACON, swine’s flesh prepared for eating. (F., — O. G.) M. E. 
bacon, Chaucer, C. T. 5799. — O.F. 6rtco«. — I >ow Lat. acc. baconem, 
from nom. baco; from a Teutonic source. — O. Du. baken, bacon 
(Oudemans). — O. Du. bak, a pig (Oudemans). Cf. M.H. G. backe, 

0. H. G. pacho, pahho, a flitch of bacon. 

BAP, evil, wicked. (C. ?) M. E. bad, badde ; Chaucer Ims badder, 

1. e. worse, C. T. 10538. Not in use much earlier in English. Rob. 
of Glouc. has badde, evil, p. 108, 1 . 17 ; and this is perhaps the earliest 
instance. p. The word has hitherto remained unaccounted for ; it is 
clear that the G. base, Du. boos, bad, evil, is loo unlike it to help us. 
The Pers. bad, wicked, has a remarkable resemblance to the Eng. 
word, but can hardly have been known to Rob. of Glouc. y. I think 
we may rather account for it by supposing it to be Celtic. The 
Cornish bad, foolish, stupid, insane, occurs in the miracle-play of the 
Resurrectio Domini, 11 . 1776, 1886 (fifteenth century). Mr. R. 
Williams says : ‘ this word is not extant in this sense in Welsh, but 
is preserved in the Armoric bad, stupidity.’ He might have added 
that it is plainly the Gael, baodh, vain, giddy, foolish, simple ; booth, 
foolish, stupid, profane, wicked, wild, careless ; with numerous deriv- 
atives, such as baoth-bheus, immorality, misbehaviour. This account 
seems sufficient. 8. May we go so far as to connect the word 
further with the Lat. ped-us *, bad, supposed by Corssen to be the 
root of Lat. peior (ped-ior), worse, and pessimus {ped-timus), worst? 
If so, the root is PAD, to fall. ^ The nearest Teutonic form is 
the Goth, bauths, deaf, dumb, insipid (said of salt) ; but I see no 
clear proof that E. bad is connected with it. On the contrary, the 
Goth, bauths, deaf, is obviously the Gael, bothar, deaf; and Fick 
(i. 156) also cites Skt. badhira, deaf, from ^ BHADH, to bind. Der. 
bad-ly, bad-ness. The words worse, worst, are from a different root. 

BADGE, a mark of distinction. (Low Lat., — O. Low G.) Occurs 
in Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 2. The Prompt. Parv. has: ‘ Bagc, or bagge, 
or badge, of armys, banidium* •‘Lovr Lat. bagea, bagia, ‘signum, 
insigne quoddam ; ’ Ducange. — Low Lat. baga, a ring, collar for 
the neck (and prob. ornament), a word of O. I-ow G. origin; as is seen 
by comparison with O. Saxon bug (also spelt bdg), a ring ; see bdg-gebo 
in gloss, to Heliand, ed. Heyne. This word is cognate with A. S. 
bedh, a ring, ornament.**^ BHUGH, to bow, bend ; see Fick, i. 162 ; 
iii. 213. 

BADGER, the name of an animal. (F., — L.) Spelt fcagtfarrf in 
Sir T. More, Works, p. Ii83g; but the final d is there excrescent, 
a. In M. £., the animal had three familiar names, viz. the brock, the 
gray, and the bawson, but does not seem to have been generally called 
the badger. p. The name is a sort of nickname, the true sense 
of M. E. badger or bager being a ‘ dealer in com ; ’ and it was, pre- 
sumably, jocularly transferred to the animal because it cither fed, or 
was supposed to fee 4 **vKipon com. This fanciful origin is verified by 
the fact that the animal was similarly named blaireau in French, from 
the F. ble, com ; see blaireauAiL Brachet. y. The M. E. badger stwds 
for bladger, the / having been dropped for convenience of pronunciation, 
as in baberlipped (P. Plowman, B. v. 190) compared with blabyrlyppyd 
(Digby Mysteries, p. 107). — O. F. bladier, explained by Cotgrave as 
‘a merchant, or ingrosser of com.’- Low Lat. bladarius, a seller of 
com. — Low Lat. bladum, com; a contraction of abladum, ahladium, 
used to denote ‘com that has been carried,' ‘com gathered in;' 
these words being corruptions of Lat. ablatum, which was likewise 
used, at a late period, to denote ‘ carried com.’ — Lat. ahlatum, neut. 
of ablatus, carried away. — Lat. ab ; and Icdus, borne, carried ; a cor- 
ruption of an older form tlatus, pp. of an old verb tlao, X lift.— ^TAL, 
to lift; Fick, i. 601. 

BADINAGE, jesting talk. (F., - L.) Modem, and mere French ; 
F. badinage, jesting talk.-F. hadiner, to jest.— Prov. badUner, to jest 
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(Brachet)k A secondary form from Prov. hader^ to gape ; see layer in 
Brachet. — Lat. badare, to gape ; used by Isidore of Seville. Probably 
an imitative word ; from the syllable 6a, denoting the opening of the 
mouth. Cf. babble, q. v. 

BAFFLE, to foil, disgrace. (M. K.,-Icel.) The history of the 
word is recorded by Hall, Chron. Henry VIII, anno 5. Richardson 
Quotes the passage to shew that to haffull is ‘ a great reproach among 
the Scottes, and is used when a man is openly periured, and then they 
make of him an image paynted rcuersed, with hys hcles vpwarde, with 
his name, wondering, cryenge, and blowing out of [i. e. at] hym with 
homes, in the moost despitefull manner they can.* The word is 
clearly a corruption of Lowland Scotch bauchle, to treat contemptu- 
ously ; see the poem of Wallace, ed» Jamieson, viii. 724. For change 
cich to ff, cf. tough, rough. See, B. Bauchle is a verb, formed by suffix 
4e, from adj. baueh, tasteless, abashed, jaded, Kc. This was probably 
borrowed from Icel. bdgr, uneasy, poor, or the related sb. bdgr, a 
struggle ; from which is formed, in Icelandic, the vb. bagja, to push, 
or metaphorically, to treat one harshly, distress one, or, in a word, 
to baffle, Fick (iii. 198) gives a theoretical Teutonic form bdga, 

strife, to account for Icel. bdgr, a struggle; M.H.G. bdgen, O.H.G. 
pagan, to strive, to brawl ; O. Sax. bag, boasting. 

BAG, a fkxible case. (E.) M.E. bagge, P. Plowman, B. prol. 41; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 168.-0. Northumbrian Eng. met-bcelig (Lindisfame 
MS.) or met-balg, i.e. meat-bag (Rushworth MS.), a translation of Lat. 

r 'a, Luke, xvii. 35. + Goth, balgs, a wine-skin. + G. balg, a skin. 

It is often considered as a Celtic word, but it is really a word common 
to the Celtic and Teutonic branches, and connecting the two. Cf. 
Gaelic balg, sometimes bag, of which Macleod and Dewar say that it 
is ‘a common Celtic vocable.* y. The M. E. form is doubtless due 
to the influence of loel. baggi, a bag, formed from balgi by the 
assimilation so common in Icelandic. The older form is clearly balg-, 
from the root ajjpearing in bulge. See Bulge. Bag is a doublet of 
belly, q. v. ; and the ])1. bags is a doublet of bellows, q. v. Der. bag, 
vb., bag-gy, b(W-1)ipe {Chaucer, C. T. 567), bag-piper. 
BAGATEliIiE, a trifle ; a game. (F., — Ital.) A modem word. 
— F. bagatelle, a trifle ; introduced in the i6th cent, from Ital. bagat- 
iella, ti trifle (Brachet). ^ Diez thinks it is from the same root as 
baggage. Bagattella he takes to be the dimin. of Parmesan bagata, a 
little property ; and this to be formed from the Lombard baga, a 
witte-skin, cognate with E. bag. See Baggage (1), Bag. 
BAGGAGE (I ), travellers* luggage. (F., — C.) M.E. baggage, 
hagage ; occurring in the piece called Chaucer’s Dream, by an anony- 
mous author, 1 . 1555 ; and in Hall, Chron. Rich. Ill, an. 3.— O. F. 
bagage, a collection of bundles, from O. F. bagi/e, a bundle. F'rom a 
Celtic root, appearing in Breton beac^h, a bundle, W. hatch, a burden, 
Gael, bag, balg, a wallet ; cognate with E. bag. See Bag. ^ Diez 
also cites Span, baga, a roix; used for tying bundles ; but this Span, 
word is (perhaps) itself from the same Celtic root. It again appears 
in the Lombard baga, a wine-skin, a bag. 

BAGGAGE (2), a worthless woman. (F.) Corrupted from O. F. 
bagasse. Cotgrave explains bagasse by ‘ a baggage, quean, jyll, punke, 
flirt.’ Burguy gives the forms baiasse, bajasse, bagasse, a chamber- 
maid, light woman. Cf. Ital. hagascia, a worthless woman, p. Etym. 
doubtful. Perhaps originally a cami>follower ; and derived from 
O. F. bague, a bundle, of Celtic origin ; see above. 

BAIXi, security; to secure. (F., — Lat.) Shak. has both sb. and 
verb; Meas. iii. 2. 77, 85. a. Bail as a verb is the O. F. bailler, 
introduced as a law-term. — O. F. bailler, to keep in custody. — Lat. 
haiulare, to carry al>out or lake charge of a child. — Lat. hdifdus, a 
porter, a carrier. Root obscure. p. Bail as a substantive is the 
O. F. bail, an administrator, curator; whence *to be 6a(V.*— Lat. 
baiulus, as above. 

BAlIiIFF, a deputy, one entmsted with control. (F., — L.) 
Chaucer has bailif*, Prol. 603,-0. F. baillif (Cotgrave) ; written as 
bailliuus or haUiuus in Low Latin. — O. F. bailler, to keep in custody. 
See abo ve. 

BAIliIWICK, the jurisdiction of a bailiff. (F. and E.) Fabyan 
speaks of * the office of ballywyche ; ' Rich. II, an. 1377. A hybrid 
word ; from O. F, baillie, government ; and M. E. wich, A. S. wic, a 
village, dwelling, station, as in North-wick, now Norwich. J No 
derivation can be clearer, though Wedgwood questions it. See Bail. 
BIT The A. S. wic is not an original word, being merely borrowed 
from Lat. ideus, a village, as shewn by the exact correspondence of 
form. It is cognate with Gk, oT/eot, a house. Perhaps from 4^ WIK, 
to bind, enclose ; whence Lat. uincire ; Fick, i. 784. 

BALLS, small sticks used in the game of cricket. (F., — L. ?) The 
history of the word is obscure. Roquefort gives O. F. baillei, in the 
sense of barricade, palisade, with a quotation from Froissart ; ‘ II fit 
charpenter des bailies et les asseoir au travers de la rue ; * which I 
suppose to mean, he caused sticks to be cut and set across the street. 
Perhaps from Lat. baeulus, a stick* rod, used in many senses ; cf. F. 


baillon, a gag, from Lat. baculonem, a deriv. of baetdus (Brachet). 
But the history of the word remains dark. 

BAIHN, a child. (E.) M. E. barn, P. Plowman, A. ii. 3. — A. S. 
beam, Grein, i. 103. -f* Icel. barn, a child. +Swed. and Dan. barn. + 
Goth. barn. + Skt. bhruna, an embryo; bharna, a child. — BHAR, 
to bear. See Bear. 

BAIT, to make to bile. (Scand.) M. E. batten, to feed, Chaucer, 
Troilus, i. 192. ‘And shoten on him, so don on here Dogges, that 
W’olden him to-tere, Thanne men doth the here beyte ’ * and rushed 
upon him like dogs at a bear, that would tear him in twain, when 
people cause the bear to be baited ; Havelok, 1838. To bait a bear is 
to make the dogs bite him. To bait a horse is to make him eat.— 
Icel. beita, to make to bite, the causal of Icel. biia, to bite. See Bite. 
Der. bait, sb., i. e. an enticement to bite. 

BAIZE, a coarse woollen stuff. (F., — L.) An error for bayes, 
which is a plural form ; viz. the pi. of the F. baye. — F. * baye, a lie, 
fib, ... a cozening trick, or tale; also, a berry; also, the cloth 
called bayes,' &c. ; Cotgrave ; cf. F. bai, bay-coloured. p. That 
the -ze is no part of the original word, and that the word is 
closely connected with bay, i. e. bay-coloured, reddish brown, is 
clear by comparison. Cf. Du. baai, baize ; Swed. boi, bays, baize 
(Tauchnitz) ; Dan. bai, baize. Also Span, bayo, bay, bayeta, baize ; 
Ital. bajo, bay, chesnut-coloured ; bajetta, baize. See Bay (i). 
CKT Hecart, cited by Wedgwood, guessed it to be named from its 
being dyed with ‘ graines d’Avignon ; * from F. baie, Lat. bacca, a 
berry. But note the difference between Bay (i) and Bay (2). 
Perhaps the Portuguese is the clearest ; it has baio, bay-coloured, 
baeta, baize ; but baga; a berry. 

BAICE, to cook by heat. (E.) M. E. bahen, Chaucer, Prol. 384. 
— A. S. bacan, pt. t. boc, pp. bacen; Levit. xxvi. 26 ; Exod. xii. 39. 4* 
Du. bakkeh. + Icel. baJea. + Swed. baka. -f* Dan. bage. + O. H. G. 
pachan ; M. H. G. bachen ; G. backen. + Gk. tpwyeiv, to roast ; see 
Curtius, i. 382. — -^BHAG, to roast ; Fick, i. 687. ^ Not con- 

nected with Skt. pack, which is allied to E. cook, q. v. So too Rus- 
sian peche means to ‘ cook,* not ‘ bake.*. Der. bak-er, bak-ing, bak- 
er-y, bake-house. 

BAXiAE’CE, a weighing-machine. (F., — Lat.) Shak. has balance, 
Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 324 ; the pi. form used by him is also balance, 
Merch. iv. i. 253. M.E. balance, Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. 30, 91.— 
F. balance, * a ballance, a pair of weights or ballances ; * Cot. — Lat. 
acc. bilancem, from nom. bilanx, having two scales ; see Brachet. — 
Lat. bi-, double (for bis, twice) ; and lanx, a platter, dish, scale of a 
balance ; prob. so named because of a hollow shape ; from the same 
root as Lake. See Fick, i. 748. Der. balance, verb. 
BALCONY, a platform outside a window. (Ttal.) Milton has 
balcone's (sic) as a plural ; Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 24. ‘ The 

penult is long with Sherburne (1618-1702), and with Jenyns (1704- 
87), and in Cowper’s Jolm Gilpin ; Swift has it short ; see Richard- 
son ; * Hales. — Ital. balcone, an outjutting comer of a house, also 
^It balco (Florio). Jtal. palco or palcone, a stage, scaffold, also occurs, 
p. Hence Diez well suggests a derivation from O. H. G. halcho, palcho, 
a scaffold, cognate with Eng. balk, a beam, rafter. See Balk. 
The term, -one is the usual Ital. augmentative ; cf. balloon. ^ The 
word has a remarkable resemblance to Pers. bdldkhdna, an upper 
chamber, from Pers. bald, upper, and khdna, a house (Palmer, col. 
68, 212); but the connection thus suggested is void of foundation, 
and the sense hardly suits. 

BALD, deprived of hair. (C.) M. E. balled, ballid, a dissyllable ; 
P. Plowman, B. xx. 183. Chaucer has; ‘His head was balled, and 
schon as eny glas ; * Prol. 198. The final -d thus stands for -ed, like 
the -ed in spotted, and serves to form an adj. from a sb. ‘The ori- 
ginal meaning seems to have been (i) shining (2) white, as a bald- 
foced stag ; ’ note in Morris’s Glossary. A bald-faced stag is one with 
a white streak on its face ; cf. Welsh bai, adj., having a white streak 
on the forehead, said of a horse ; bali, whiteness in the forehead of a 
horse. Cf. also Gk. <pa\aKp6t, bald-headed ; tpa\ap6s, having a spot 
of white, said of a dog, ({mKiSs, white, <l)aKrjp6s, shining. — Gael, and 
Irish bai or ball, a spot, mark, freckle ; whence the adj. hdlach, spotted, 
speckled. + Bret, bai, a white mark on an animal*s face. + Welsh 
bedi, whiteness in a horse*s forehead. B. Cf. also Lith. halu, balti, 
to be white; Fick, ii. 422, iii. 308. The root is probably bhd, to 
shine ; whence also the O. Irish ban, white. See Curtius, i. 369, 370, 
Der. bald’^ness (M. E. ballednesse or ballidnesse, Wyclif, Levit. xiii. 4a), 
bald-h ead-ed, 

BALDERDASH, poor stuff. (Scand.) Generally used now to 
signify weak talk, poor poetry, &c. But it is most certain that it 
formerly was used also of adulterated or thin potations, or of frothy 
water ; and, as a verb, to adulterate drink so as to weaken it, ‘ It 
is against my freehold, my inheritance, . . To drink such balderdash, or 
bonny-clabl^r ; ' Ben Jonson, New Inn, Act i ; see the whole passage. 

' Mine is such a drench of balderdash ; ’ Beaum. and Fletcher, Woman*s 
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Prize, iv. fl. ‘ What have you filled us here, bddfrda&h'i* Chapman,' 
May-dav, lii. 4 - * Can wine or brandy receive any sanction by being 

hdderda&hed with two or three sorts of simple waters ? * Mandeville, 
on Hypochond. Dis. 1 730, p. 279 (Todd's Johnson). p. To dask is, 
in one Wsc, to mix wine with water (see Webster’s Dictionary), and 
this accounts for the latter part of the word. Da^h is Scandinavian ; 
and we may therefore look to Scandinavian for the other part of the 
word. We find Dan. balder , noise, clatter ; Swed. dial, ballra, to 
bellow, also to prattle, tattle ; Icel. haldrast, ballrast, to make a clat- 
ter. The Dan. daske is to slap, to flap ; and dask is a slap, a dash. 
Hence balderdash was most probably compounded (very like dap-dash) 
to express a hasty or unmeaning noise, a confused sound ; whence, 
secondarily, a ‘hodge-podge,’ as in Halliwell; and generally, any 
mixture. Still, if more were known of the word’s history, its ety- 
mology would be all the clearer. The Dan. ba/der has an excrescent 
d ; the older form is shewn by Icel. bal/ra-sk, which is from the same 
source as be//ow. Sec Bellow and Bash. 

BAliBBIC, BAIiBRIOK, a girdle, belt. (F.,- 0 . 11 . G.) 
M. E. baudriCf bawdnk, Chaucer, Prol. 116 ; bawderyke^ Prompt. Parv. 
27. But a form baldric must have co-existed ; Shak. has baldrick, 
uch Ado, i. i, 244. — O. F. baldric*, a form which must have pre- 
ceded the forms baldret, baldrei, given by Burguy ; cf. Low Lat. bald- 
ringus in Ducange. — O. H. G.lmlderich, a girdle; (not given by 
Wackcmagel, but cited in Webster, E. Muller, Koch, and others;) 
formed with sufiixes -er and -ik, from O. II. G. balz, palz, a belt, allied 
to belt. See Belt. 

BAliB (1), a package. (F., — M. H. G.) * Bale of spyccry, or 

other lyke, bulga ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 22. — F. bale, a ball ; also, a pack, 
as of merchandise; Cot. — Low I..at. bala, a round bundle, package. 
Probably merely an adaptation of M. H. G. balle, a ball, sphere, 
round body. The Swed. bal (as well as F. bale above, which Cot- 
grave gives as a variant of balle) means, likewise, both a ball and a 
bale. See Ball. 

BAIjB (2), evil. (E.) Shak. has bade (ist folio), Cor. i. i. 166 ; 
and baleful, Romeo, ii. 3. 8. M. E. bale, Ilavelok, 325 (and very 
common); baht, Layamon, 1455, 259. — A. S. healu, bealo, balu, 
Grein, i. 101. + Icel. btil, misfortune. + Goth, balws*, evil ; only in 
comp, halwa-tvesei, wickedness, bahveins, torment, balujaft, to torment. 
•4“ O. H. G. balo, destruction ; lost in mod. G. The theoretical Teut. 
form is balwa, Fick, iii. 209. ^ Fick compares Lat. fallere, but 

this seems to be wrong, as explained in Curtius, i. 466. Dor. bale- 
ful, bcde-ful-ly. 

BALE (3), to empty water out of a ship. (Dutch ?) Not in early 
use. We find : ‘ having freed our ship thereof [of water] with baling; ’ 
Hackluyt's Voyages, v. ii. pt. ii. p. 109. It means to empty by 
means of bails, i. e. buckets, a term borrowed from the Dutch or 
Danish ; more probably the former. — Du. balie, a tub ; whence balien, 
to bale out (Tauchnitz, Dutch Diet. p. 23). + Dan. balle, bailie, a tub. 
+ Swed. balja, a .sheath, scabbard ; a tub. + (L balje, a half-tub 
(nautical term) ; FlUgel’s Did. p. By comparing this with Swed. 
halg, balj, a pod, shell, G. balg, a skin, case, we sec that bail is, 
practically, a dimin. of bag. Probably pail is the same word as hail. 
See Bag, Pail. 

BALK (1), a beam ; a ridge, a division of land. (E.) Not much 
in use at present ; common in old authors. M. E. bailee, ‘ Balke in 
a howse, trabs ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 22 ; balkes, rafters, Chaucer, C. T. 
3625 ; * balke of lond, separaison ; ' Palsgrave. — A. S. balca, a heap; 
in the phr. * on balcan legan ' — * to lay in heaps. Booth, xvi. 2 ; which 
explains Shak. * balked* laid in heaps, i Hen. IV, i. 1. 61. + O. Saxon 
balko, a beam ; Heliand, 1. 1 708. + Du. balk, a beam, rafter, bar. 4* 
Icel. bdlkr, a partition. + Swed. balk, a beam, partition. + Dan. 
bjalke, a beam. « 4 * G. balken, a beam, rafter. + Gael, bale, a boundary, 
ridge of earth between two furrows (perhaps borrowed from E. or 
Scandinavian). B. Balk stands for bar-k, derivative of the form bar 
as seen in M. H. G. bar, O. H. G. para, a balk, beam, enclosed field ; 
see Fick, i. 694 ; Curtius, s. v. pdpot. The original idea is * a 
thing cut ; ’ hence either a beam of wood, or a trench cut in the 
earth ; cf. Gk. (bdpay^, a ravine, <pap 6 <», I plough, <l>dpaos, a piece ; 
from the ^ BHAR, to cut, cognate with E. bore, to pierce. The 
idea of ‘ ridge * easily follows from that of trench, as the plough 
causes both at once ; in the same way as a dyke means (i) a trench, 
and (2) a rampart. See Bar, Bore. 

BALK (2), to hinder. (E.) Shak. has balked, Tw. Nt. iii. 2. 26. 

• Balkyn or ouerskippyn, omido ; * Prompt. Parv. And again, ‘ Balkyn, 
or to make a balke in a londe, porco ; ' Prompt. Parv. p. 22. A balk 
also means a bar, a beam, see above ; and to balk means to bar one's 
way, to put a bar or barrier in the way ; cf. Icel. bdlkr, a beam of 
wood, also a piece of wood laid across a door ; also, a fence (Cleasby 
Md Vigfusson). The force of the verb is easily understood by read- 
ing the articles on Balk (i). Bar, Barrier. 

. BATiL (1), a dance. (F.,**L.) Used by Dryden, tr. of Lucretius, 
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b. ii. 1 . 29. — F. bal, a dance ; from O. F. baler, to dance. — Low Lat. 
ballare, to dance. + Gk. to dance; Fick, ii. 177. Of 

uncertain origin ; the connection with Gk. BdWnv, to throw, is not 
clearly made out. See Ballet, Ballad. 

BAXiL (2), a spherical body. (F., — G.) M. E. balle, Alisaunder, 
6481 ; Layamon, ii. 307. -O. F. balle.^U. H. G. balle, O. H. G. 
pdhi, pallo, a ball, sphere. 4* R'cl. bollr, a ball, globe. The root is 
probably seen in our verb to btdge ; sec Bulge. From the same 
source, ball-oon, ball-ot ; and cf. hole, howl, bolt, bolster ; boil, boiled, &c. 

BALLAD, a sort of song. (F., — Prov., — Low Lat.) M. E. balade, 
Gower, C. A. i. 134.— F. ballade, of which Brachet says that it 
‘came, in the 14th century, from the Provcnval ballada.’ Ballada 
seems to have meant a dancing song, and is clearly derived from Low 
Lat. (and Ital.) ballare, to dance. See Ball ( i ). In some authors 
the form ballat or ballet occurs ; in this case, the word follows the 
Ital. spelling ballata, ‘ a dancing song,’ from Ital. ballare, to dance. 
Sec ballats and ballatry in Milton’s Areopagitica ; cd. Hales, pp. 8, 24. 

BALLAST, a l^d to steady a ship. (Dutch.) Ballasting occurs 
in Cyrabeline, iii. 6. 78 ; balastor ballast in Hackluyt’s Voyages, i. 594; 
ii. pt. ii. 173. — Du. ballast, ballast ; ballasten, to ballast. (Many of our 
sea-terms arc Dutch.) + l^an. ballast, ballast ; ballaste, to ballast ; also 
spelt baglast, baglaste. + Swed. barlast, a corrupted form, the O. Swed. 
being ballast (Ihre). B. The latter syllable is, as all agree, the 
Du., Dan., and Swed. last, a burden, a word also used in English in 
the phr. ‘ a last of herrings ; ’ see Last. The former syllabic is dis- 
puted ; but, as the Swed. is corrupt, we may rely upon the Danish 
forms, which shew both the original baglast and the later form ballast, 
due to assimilation. The Dan. bag means ‘ behind, at the back, in 
the rear ; ' and we find, in the Swed. dialects, that the adj. bakl'dsst, i.e. 
back-loaded, is used of a cart that is laden heavily behind in com- 
parison with the front (Rietz). Hence ‘ ballast ’ means ‘ a load be- 
hind,’ or ‘ a load in the rear ; ' and we may conclude that it was so 
called because the ballast was stowed more in the after part of the ship 
than in front, so as to tilt up the bows ; a very sensible plan. See 
Back. C. Another etymology is given in the Wdrtcrbuch dcr 
Ostfriesischen Sprachc, by J. ten D. Koolman. The E. Friesic word 
is also ballast, and may be exjdained as compounded of bal (the same 
word with E. bale, evil), and last, a load. In this case 6a/to* bale- 
load, i. e. useless load, unprofitable lading. This view is possible, 
yet not convincing ; it docs not account lor the Dan. baglast, which 
looks like an older form. Besides, ballast is a good load. 

BALLET, a sort of dance. (F.) Modem ; from F\ ballet, a little 
dance ; dimin. of F. bal, a dance. Sec Ball (i). 

BALLOOE*, a large spherical bag. (Span.) Formerly halowne, 
balmm ; see quotations in Richardson from Burton, Anat. of Melan- 
choly, pt. ii. sec. 2, and Flastward Hoe, Act i. sc. i. In both in- 
stances it means a ball used in a game resembling football. The 
word is Span, balon, a football, rather than F. ballon ; the ending 
-on is augmentative ; the sense is ‘ a large ball.’ See Ball (2). 
4^” The game of baloon is better known by the Italian name pallone, 
which Diez says is from the O. II. G. form palld, pallo, the earlier 
form of G. ball, a ball. 

BALLOT, a mode of voting, for which little balls were used. (F.) 
‘ They would never take their balls to ballot [vote] against him ; ’ 
North’s Plutarch, p. 927 (R.) — F". ballotter, to choose lots (Cotgrave) ; 
from ballotte, balotte, a little ball used in voting (Cotgrave), a word 
used by Montaigne (Brachet). The ending -otte is diminutive. See 
Ball (2). 

BALM, an aromatic plant. (F., — Gk.) The spelling has been 
modified so as to bring it nearer to balsam ; the spelling balm occurs 
in Chapman’s Homer, b. xvi. 624 (R.), but the M. E. form is baume 
or bawme ; Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, 596 ; spelt bame, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 164 ; spelt balsme, Gower, C. A. iii. 315. The derivative enbawme 
occurs in P. Plowmait) B. xvii. 70. — O. F. bausme. — Lat. bahamum. 
— Gk. BdKaapov, the fragrant resin of the balsam-tree ; from 0 dKaa- 
fjios, a balsam-tree. ^ar. balm-y. Doublet, balsam. 

BALSAM, an aromatic plant (Timon, iii. 5. 1 10). See Balm. 

BALUSTER. a rail of a staircase, a small column. (F., — Ital.,— 
Gk.) Evelyn (Of Architecture) speaks of ‘rails and balusters;* 
Dryden has ballustred, i.e. provided with balusters, Art of Poetiy, 
canto i. 1 . 54; Mason has balustrade, English Garden, b. ii (R.) — F. 
balustre; Cotgrave has : * Balustres, ballisters, little, round, and short 

illars, ranked on the outside of cloisters, terraces ; * &c. He also 

as : ‘ Balustre, Balauste, the blossome, or flower of the wild pom- 
granet tree.’ ••Ital. balaustro, a baluster, small pillar ; so called from 
a fancied similarity in form to that of the pomegranate flower. — Ital. 
balausto, balausta, balaustra, the flower of the wild pomegranate tree. 
-Lat. balaustium.^Gk. Bahavartou, the flower of the wild pome- 
granate ; Dioscorides. Allied, I suppose, to Gk. fidKcaeos, an acom, 
a fruit, date, &c., cognate with Lat. glans, an acom ; Fick, i. 569, 
Curtius, ii. 76. The derivation is from the European GAL, to cause 
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to fall, to cast (Gk. 0 d\k€iv, to cast, Skt, gal, to trickle down, fall 
away). — to fall away; cf. Skt. gri, to eject, gara, a fluid. 
See Fick, i. 73, 568. Der. balmtr-ade, q. v. The Span, baraus- 

tre, a baluster, stands alone, and must be a corruption of balau&tre. 
Mr. Wed^ood supposes the contrary, and would derive baraustre 
from vara, a lod. But he does not account for the termination -austre. 
BAIiUSTKADB, a row of balusters. (F., — Ital.) Modern. 
Borrowed from F. balustrade. balaustrata, furnished with balus- 
ters, as if pp. of a verb balaustrare, to furnish with balusters. Sec 
Baluster. 

BAMBOO, a sort of woody Indian reed. (Malay.) * They raise 
their houses upon arches or posts of bamboos, that be large reeds;' 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 360. — Malay bambu, the name of the 
plant ; Marsden's Malay Diet., p. 47. 

BAMBOOZIjB, to trick, cajole. (A cant word.) The quota- 
tions point to the original sense as being to cajole by confusing the 
senses, to confuse, to obfuscate. It occurs in Swift, Hist, of John 
Bull, and in Arbuthnot, who talks of ‘ a set of fellows called banterere 
and bamboozlers, who play such tricks.' In the Tatlcr, no. 31, is 
the remark : ‘ But, sir, I perceive this is to you all bamboozling,* i.e. 
unintelligible trickery. The word to ham, i. c. to cheat, is, apparently, 
a contraction of it, and not the original ; but this is uncertain. It is 
obviously a cant word, and originated in thieves’ slang. Webster 
and the Slang Dictionaiy assign it to the Gipsies. ^ In Awdelay's 
Fraternity of Vagaboiuls, ed. Funiivall, the phrase ‘bene bouse' 
means ‘ good drink,' bene l)eing a common slang word for good, and 
bouse the same for drink. At p. 86 of that work is the saying that ‘ bene 
bouse makes nasc nalics,’ i. e. that a goocl drink makes a drunken 
head. Could bamboozle have meant * to treat to a good drink ? ' Of 
course, this is but a guess. 

BAN, a proclamation ; pi. BANNS. (E.) M. E. ban, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 187. Cf. M. E. bnnnien, batmen, to prohibit, curse ; Laya- 
mon, ii. 497 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 96. [Though the Low Lat. bannum 
and O. F. ban arc found (both being derived from the O. H. (r. ban- 
nan, or pannen, to summon, from the sb. ban or pan, a summons), the 
word is to be considered as E., the G. word being cognate.] — A. S. 
gebann, a proclamation, in yldfiic’s Horn. i. 30. Cf. * ])a het se 
cyng abannan ut ealne J)eodscipe ’ = then the king commanded to 
order out (assemble) all the population; A. S. Chron. a. d. joo6. 
+I)u. ban, excommunication; bannen, to exile. + Icel. and Swed. 
bann, a ban ; batina, to chide. -J" Dan. band, a ban ; bande, to curse, 
p. Fick connects ban with Lat. fama, fari, from 4/ BHAN, to speak, 
i. 156. Cf. Skt. bhan, to speak, related to bhdsh, to speak. See 
Bandit, Banish, Abandon. ^ Hence pi. banns, spelt banes 
in Sir T. More, Works, p. 43^ g, 

BANANA, the plantain tree, of the genus Musa. (Span.) Borrowed 
from Span, banana, the fruit of the plantain or banana-tree ; the tree 
itself is called in Spanish banano. Probably of West-lndian origin. 
BAND (1), also BOND, a fastening, ligature. (E.) M. E. bond, 
band, Prompt. Parv. p. 43 ; Ormulum, 19S21. — A. S. bend, a modifi- 
cation of hand. Mat. xi. 23. -j" O. Friesic band (which shews the true 
form). + Du. band, a bond, tie. -4- Iccl. and Swed. band. + Dan. 

4" Goth. bandi.^G. band', O. H. G. 4“ ^kt. bandha, a 
binding, tie, fetter; from Skt. bhand, to bind. .See Bind. Dor. 
band-age, band-box. But quite unconnected with bondage, q. v. 
BAND (2), a company of men. (F., — G.) Not found in this 
sense in M. E. Shak. has; ‘the sergeant of the band;’ Com. of 
Errors, iv. 3. 30 ; also handing as a pres, pt., i Hen. VI, iii. i. 81.— 
F. * bande, a band ; also, a band, a company of soldiers, a troop, or 
crue; ' Cot. — G. bande, a gang, .set, band. — G. binden, to bind. See 
Bind. Dev. band, vb. ; band-ed, band-ing, band-master ; and see 
bandy. I[f Thus band, a bond, and band, a company, are ultimately 
the same, though the one is K., and the other F. from G. 
BANDIT, a robber ; prop, an outlaw. (Ital.) Bandite occurs in 
Comus, 1. 426, and bandetto in Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. t. 135. Borrowed 
from Ital. bandito, outlawed, pp. olbnndire, to proscribe. — Low Lat. 
bandire, to proclaim ; formed (with excrescent d) from bannire, with 
the same sense. — Low Lat. bannum, a proclamation. See Ban, 
Banish. 

BANDOG, a lai^e dog, held in a band or else tied up. (E.) 
Originally band-dog. Sir T. More, Works, p. 586 c, has bandedogges. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 43, has * Bondogge, or bondc dogge, Mo/osms ; ’ 
and Way in a note, quotes * A bande doge, Molosus ; ’ Cath. Angl. 
So also : * Hie molosus, a banddogge* Wright’s Vocab. i. 187 ; also 
spelt bonddoge, id. p. 25 1 . * A bandogge, can is catenarius ’ — a chained 
dog; Levins, Manip. Vocab. p. 157. See Band (i) and Dog. 
BANDY, to beat to and fro, to contend. (F., — G.) Shak. has 
bandy, to contend. Tit. And. i. 312 ; but the older sense is to beat to 
and fro, as in Romeo, ii. 5. 14. It was a term used at tennis, and 
was formerly also spelt band, as in ‘To band the ball;' G. Turbervile, 
To his Friend P., Of Courting and Tenys. The only difficulty is to j 
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account for the final -y ; I suspect it to be a corruption of the F. 
bander (or bande), the F. word being taken as a whole, instead of 
being shortened by dropping -er in the usual manner. — F. * bander, to 
bind, fasten with strings ; also, to handle, at tennis ; ’ Cotgrave. He 
also gives : ‘ louer h bander et a racier contre, to bandy against, at 
tennis ; and, by metaphor, to pursue with all insolence, rigour, ex- 
tremity.' Also : * Se bander contre, to handle or oppose himselfe 
against, with his whole power ; or to joine in league with others 
against.’ Also: ‘ Ils se batident a faire un cntreprisc, they are plot[t] ing 
a conspiracie together.' B. The word is therefore the same as that 
which appears as band, in the phrase ‘to band together.' The F. 
bander is derived from the G. batid, a band, a tie, and also includes 
the sense of G. bande, a crew, a gang ; and these are from G. binden, 
cerate with E. bind. Sec Bind. 

SANDY-IjEGGED, crook-legged. (F. and E.) Swift (in R.) 
has: ‘Your bandy leg, or crooked nose;' Furniture of a Woman’s 
Mind. The prefix bandy is merely borrowed from the F. band 6 , bent, 
spoken of a bow. Bandd is the pp. of F. bander, explained by Cot- 
grave as ‘ to bend a bow; also, to bind, ... tic with bands.’ He has 
here inverted the order; the right sense is (i) to string a bow; and 
(2) to bend it by stringing it. — G. band, a band. — G. binden, to bind. 
See Bind. ^ Observe that the resemblance of handy to E. bent 
is deceiving, since the word is not English, but French; yet it hap- 
l-icns that bandt\ is the F'. equivalent of bent, because bend is also 
derived from hind. Sec Bond. 

BANE, hann, destruction. (E.) M. E. bane, Chaucer, C. T. 1099. 
— A. S. bana, a murderer. 4" Icel. bani, death, a slayer. + Dan. and 
Swed. bane, death. + Goth, banja, a wound. + Gk. <puvot, murder ; 
ipove^t, a murderer ; from Gk. ^ <^EN ; Curtius, i. 372. — BHAN, 
to kill (?) ; see Fick, i. 690. Der. bane-ful, bane-ful-ly, 

BANG (1), to beat violently. (Scand.) Shak. has bang’d; Tw. 
Night, iii. 2. 34. — Icel. bang, a hammering. 4* Dan. banh, a beating ; 
banke, to beat. + O. Swed. bdng, a hammering. ^ I'erhaps related 
to Skt. bhanj, to split, break, destroy; see Fick, s. v. hhag, i. 155, 
who cites O. Irish bong, to break. 

BANG (2), a narcotic drug. (Persian.) Bang, the name of a 
drug, is an importation from the ICast. — Pers. bang, an inebriating 
draught, hashish; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 93. Cf. Skt. hhangd, 
hemp ; the drug being made from the wild hemp (Webster). The 
Skt. hhangd is a fern, form of the adj. hhanga, breaking, from bhanj, 
to break. ^ Prob. introduced by the Portuguese ; ‘ they call it in 
Portuguese banga ; ’ Capt. Knox (a. d. 1C81), in Arber's Eng. Gamer, 
i. 402. 

BANISH, to outlaw, proscribe. (F., — O. H. G.) M. E. banishen, 
Chaucer. Kn. Tale, 1 728. — O. F. banir, bannir (with suffix -ish due to 
the -iss- which occurs in conjugating a F. verb of that form ; answer- 
ing to the Lat. inchoative suffix -isc-, -e.se-). — Low Lat. bannire, to 
proscribe; from a Teutonic source. — O. H. G. batman, pannan, to 
summon. — O. H. G. ban, pan, a proclamation. See Ban. Der. 
banish-menf. 

BANISTERS, staircase railings. (F„ — Ital., — Gk.) Modem. 

A corruption of balusters ; see Baluster. 

BANBZ (i), a mound of earth. (E.) M. E. banhe, P. Plowman, 
B. v. 521. The early history of the word is obscure ; the A. S. banc 
(Sonmer) is a probable form, but not supported. Still we find boncke 
in Layamon, 25185, and bankes in Ormulum, 9210. 4- Icel. hakJti (for 
banhi), a bank. 4* O. H. G. panch, a bank ; also, a bench. ^ The 
word is, in fact, a doublet of bench. The oldest sense seems to have 
been * ridge ; ’ whence bank, a ridge of earth, a shelf of earth ; and 
bench, a shelf of wood, used either as a table or a seat. See Bench. 
(Perhaps further connected with hack, q. v.) 

BANK (2), a place for depositing money. (F., — G.) Bank is in 
Udall, on Luke, c. 19. — F. banque, a money-changer’s table or bench ; 
sec Cotgrave. — M. II. G. banc, a bench, table. See Bench; and see 
above. Der. bank-er, q. v. ; bank-rupt, q. v. ; bank-rupt-cy. 
BANKER, a money-changer. (F., with E. suffix.) Banker 
occurs in SirT. More, Works, p. i385h. It is formed from bank, with 
E. suffix -er. Cf. 'Banker, scamnarium, amphitaba ;' Prompt. Parv. 
BANKRUPT, one unable to pay just debts. (F.) M. E. banke* 
roupte. Sir T. More, Works, p. 881 f. The word has been modified 
by a knowledge of its relation to the Lat. ruptus, but was originally 
French rather than Latin. The true French word, too, was ban* 
querouttier (Cotgrave), formed from banqueroutte, which properly 
meant ‘a breaking or becoming bankrupt;' i.e. bankruptcy. The 
latter was introduced into French in the 16th cent, from Ital. hanca 
rotta (Brachet).— Ital. banca, a bench ; and rotta, broken. — M. H. G. 
banc, a bench ; and Lat. ruptus, broken, pp. of rumpere, to break. Sec 
Bank (2), and Bench ; also Rupture. ^ The usual account 
is that a bankrupt person had his brach (i. e. mon^-table) broken. 
BANNER, a flag, ensign. (F.,-G.) M. E. banere, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 300.— O. F. bauiere; ct Prov. —Low Lat. banderia. 
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a banner. Low Lat. bandrnn, a standard ; with suffix •eria. M. H. G. ^ 
band or bant^ a band, strip of cloth ; hence, something bound to a 
pole.«»M. H. G. bindan, to bind. See Bind. Cf. also Span, banda, 
a sash, a ribbon (also from G. band) ; and perhaps Goth, bandwo^ a 
signal, bandwa, a token ; from the same root. 

BAIOOiBBT, a knight of a higher class, under the rank of a 
baron. (F.,-»G.) F. banneret, which Cotgrave explains as ‘ a Ban- 
neret, or Knight banneret, a title, the priviledge whereof was to have 
a banner of his own for his people to mari^ and serve under/ dec. 
Properly a dimin. of banner. See above. 

BANNOCK, a kind of flat cake. (C.) Lowland Sc. bannock. — 
Gael, bannock, a cake.** Gael, bonn, a base, foundation, the sole of the 
foot or shoe, dec. ; with suflix ‘och, used (like -y in E. stony) to form 
adjectives from substantives, dec. ^ This resolution of the word 
is strict, but partly proceeds by guess, on the supposition that the flat 
cake was named from resembling a flat sole of a shoe ; cf. Lat. solea, 
(i) the sole, (a) a certain flat hsh. The Gael, bonn na coise means 
* the sole of the foot ; * bonn broige, * the sole of a shoe.* 

BANNS, a proclamation of marriage. (£.) The plural of 
Ban, q. V. 

BAN^QUET, a feast. (F.,*-G.) Banquet occurs in liall's Chron. 
Henry V, an. 2. The more usual form in old authors is banket. 
banquet, which Cotgrave explains as * a banket ; also a feast,' &c. 
The word has reference to the table on which the feast is spread (or, 
as some say, with less likelihood, to the benches of the guests), and 
is a dimin. of F. banc, a bench, a table, with dimin. suflix 
M. H. G. banc, a bench, a table. See Bench. 

BANTAIC, a kind of fowl. (Java.) The bantam fowl is said to 
have been brought from Bantam, the name of a place in Java, at the 
western extremity of the island. 

BANTER, to mock or jeer at ; mockciy. (F. ?) * When wit 

hath any mixture of raillery, it is but calling it banter, and the work 
is done. This polite word of theirs was first borrowed from the 
bullies in White Friars, then fell among the footmen, and at last 
retired to the pedants ; but if this bantering, as they call it, be so 
despicable a thing,* &c. ; Swift, Tale of a Tub ; Author's Apology. 
Banterer occurs a . d. 1709, in the Tatler, no. 12. Origin un- 
known ; apparently slang. ^ The etymology from F. badiner is 
incredible. Rather 1 would suppose it to have been a mere cor- 
ruption of bandy, a term used in tennis, and so easily transferred to 
street talk and slang. Cf. F. bander, to bandy, at tennis ; Cotgrave 
adds ; * Jouer k bander et a racier contre, to bandy against, at tennis ; 
and by metaphor, to pursue with all insolence, rigour, extremity.* 
See Bandy. 

BANTLING, an infant. (E.) Occurs in Drayton’s Pastorals, 
eel. 7 ; where Cupid is called the ‘wanton bantling* of Venus. A 
corruption of handling, no doubt, though this form has not been 
found, owing to the fact that it must soon have been corrupted in 
common speech ; cf. partridge from F. perdrix, and see Matzner, 
Gramm, i. 129, for the change from d to /. Bandling means ‘one 
wrapped in swaddling bands ; * formed from band, q. v., by help of 
the dimin. suffix -ling, which occurs in fondling, nursling, firstling, 
sapling, nestling, 8cc. See Band, and Bind. 

BANYAN, a kind of tree. (Skt.) Sir T. Herbert, in describing 
the religion of * the Bannyans ’ of India, proceeds to speak of * the 
hannyan trees,* which were esteemed as sacred; ed. 1665, p. 51. 
The bannyans were merchants, and the bannyan-trees (an English, 
not a native, term) were used as a sort of market-place, and are 
(I am told) still so used. — Skt. batiij, a merchant ; banijya, trade. 
BAOBAB, a kind of large tree. (W. African.) In Arber’s Eng. 
Garner, i. 441. The native name ; in Senegal. 

BAPTIZE, V. to christen by dipping. (F., — Gk.) Formerly 
baptise was the commoner form ; it occurs in Rob. of Glouc., ea. 
Heame, p. 86. [The sb. baptiste occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 160 ; 
and baptisme in Gower, C. A. i. 189.] — O. — Lat. baptizare. 

— Gk. ^anri^eiv ; from fidirreiv, to dip. See ^ GAP in Fick, i. 69 ; 
and Curtius, ii. 75. Der. baptist (Gk. Bawriarqt, a dipper) ; baptism 
(Gk. fiavriofm, a dipping) ; and baptist^er-y. 

BAR, a rail, a stiff rod. (F.,— C.) M. E. harre, Chaucer, Prol. 
1075; Havelok, 1794. — O. F. barre, of Celtic origin. — Bret, barren, 
a bar ; bar, harr, the branch of a tree. + W. bar, a bar, rail. + Gael, 
and Irish barra, a bar, spike. + Com. bora, verb, to bar. [Cf. also 
O. H. G. para, M. H. G. bar, a beam ; M. H. G. barre, a barrier. Dice 
prefers the Celtic to the Teutonic origin.] p. The original sense 
IS, probably, * a thing cut,* a shaped piece of wood ; from V BHAR, 
to cut, pierce, bore, whence also E. bore. See further under Bore, 
and Balk. Der. barricade, q. v., barrier, q. v. ; barrister, q. v. ; 
prob. barrel, q. v. ; and see embarrass. 

BARB (i), the hook on the point of an arrow. (F.,— L.) Merely 
the Lat. harba, a beard. Cotgrave has: * Barbeli, bearded; also, 
hiU of snags, snips, jags, notches ; whence Jlesche barbelie, a bearded 
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or barbed arrow.* -F. barbe.m,Lat. barba, the beard. See Barbel, 
Barber, and Beard. 

BARB (2), a Barbary horse. (F., — Barbary.) Cotgrave has: 

‘ Barbe, a Barl)cry horse.* Named from the country. 
BARBAROUS, uncivilized. (L., — Gk.) M. E. harbor, barharik, 
a barbarian ; Wyclif’s Bible, Col. iii. ii, 1 Cor. xiv. ii. Afterwards 
barbarous, in closer imitation of the Latin. — Lat. barbarus. — Gk. 
fidp$apos, foreign ; cf. Lat. baibns, stammering. p. The name was 
applied by Greeks to foreigners to express the strange sound of their 
language ; see Curtius, i. 362 ; Fick, i. 684. Der. barbar-ian, bar-" 
bar-ic, harbar-it-y, barbar-ise, barbar-ism, barbar-ous-ness. 

BARBED, accoutred ; said of a horse. (F., — Scand.) Shak. 
has: ‘barbed steeds;' Rich. Ill, i. i. 10. Also spelt barded, th# 
older form; it occurs in Berners* tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 41. Col- 
grave has : ‘ Barde, m. -ee, i. barbed, or trapped as a great horse.* — 
F. horde, horse-amiour. — Icel. bard, a brim of a helmet; also, the 
beak or armed prow of a ship of war ; from which sense it was easily 
transferred so as t<kbe used of horses furnished with spiked plates on 
their foreheads. ^ This Icel. word bard is cognate both with 
E. barb {\) and E. heard; see Cleasby and Vigfusson. Hence the 
spellings barbed and barded are both correct. 

Barbel, a kind of fish. (F.,— L.) *Barbylle fysch, barbell 
fische, barbyllus ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 24. — O. F. barbel, F, barbeau. 
Cotgrave has both forms, and defines barbeau as ‘ the river barbell . . . 
also, a little beard.* — Lat. barbellus, dimin. of barbus, a barbel ; cf. 
barbula, a little beard, dimin. of harba, a beard. i|[ The fish is so 
called because it is furnished, near the mouth, with four barbels or 
beard-like appendages (Webster). See Barb (i). 

BARBER, one who shaves the beard. (F., — L.) M. E. harbour, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2025 (Kn. Ta.). — O. F. barbicr, a barber. — F. barbe, 
the beard, with suflix of agent. — Lat. barba, the beard ; which is cog- 
nate with E. heard; Fick, i. 684. See Beard. 

BARBERRY, BERBERRY, a shrub. (F..- Arabic.) Cot- 
grave has : ‘ Berberis, the barbarie-trcc.* The Eng. word is borrowed 
from French, which accounts for the loss of final s. The M. E. bar- 
baryn (Prompt. Parv.) is adjectival. — Low Lat. berberis, the name of 
the shrub. — Arab, barbdris, the barberry-tree; Richardson’s Diet., 
p. 256. Cf. Pers. barbarl, a barberry ; 'Purkish barbaris, a gooseberry ; 
ibid. ^ This is an excellent example of accommodated spelling ; 
the change of the two final syllables into berry makes them signifi- 
cant, but leaves the first syllable mcaningle.ss. The spelling berberry 
is the more logical, as answering to the French and Latin, Berbery 
would l)c still better; the word cannot claim three r’s. 
BARBICAN, an outwork of a fort. (F., — Low Lat.) M. E. 
barbican, King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 1591 ; Gawain and the Grene 
Knight, ed. Morri.s, 1 . 793. — O. F. barbacane (Roquefort). — Low Lat. 
harbacana, an outwork; a word of unknown origin. [Not A. S.] 
IJ" Bracket says that it was adopted from Amhic barbak-khaneh, a ram- 
part, a word which is not in Richardson's Arab, and Pers. Diet., and 
which appears to have been coinpd for the occasion. Diez derives it 
from Pers. hdld-khdna, upper chamber, which is far from satisfactory. 

BARD, a poet. (C.) Sclden speaks of ‘ bardish impostures ; * On 
Drayton’s Polyolbion ; Introduction. Borrowed from the Celtic ; 
W. bardd, Irish bard, Gaelic bard, a poet ; so too Com. bardh, Bret. 
barz. p. Perhaps the word orig. meant ‘speaker;* cf. Skt. bhdsh, 
to speak. Der. bard-ic. 

BARE, naked. (FL) M. E. bar, hare. Owl and Nightingale, 547. 
— A. S. bar, bare, Grein, i. 77. + Icel. berr, bare, naked. + fh H. G. 
par (G. bar), bare, + Lith. basas, bosus, bare-footed. B. The older 
form was certainly 6as- ; and it probably meant ‘shining;’ cf. Skt. 
bkds (also bhd), to shine. See Fick, iii. 209, a 10. Der. bare-ness, 
bare-faced, bare-headed, bare-footed. 

BARGAIN, to chaffer. (F.) M. E. hargayn, sb., Chaucer, Prol. 
382 ; Robert of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 270. — O. F. bargaigner, 
harginer, to chaffer. —Low Lat. harcaniare, to change about, shift, 
shuffle. Origin unedtown ; Diez sind Burguy refer the Low Lat. form, 
without hesitation, to Low Lat. barca, a barque or boat for merchan- 
dise, but fail to explain the latter portion of the word. See below. 
BARGE, a sort of boat. (F., - Gk.) M. E. Chaucer, Prol. 
410; Robert of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 169.-O. F. barge. Low 
Lat. bargea, bargia, barga ; from a form bari-ca ; which is probably 
a dimin. from Lat. baris, a flat Egyptian row-boat (Propertius).— 
Gk. Bdpis, a flat Egyptian row-boat. Perhaps of Egyptian origin ; 
Mahn cites a Coptic bari, a small boat. B. The word appears to 
be closely related to hark or barque ; but it is remarkable how widely 
spread the latter word is. Cf. Gael, barca, a boat ; Icel. barki, a 
small ship. However, the Icel. word is a borrowed one ; and so, 
perhaps, is the Gaelic. See below. 

BARK (I). BARQUE, a sort of ship. (F.,-Gk.) These are 
mere varieties of the same word as the above. Hackluyt has harke. 
Voyages, vol. ii. p. 3 j 7 ; which is clearly borrpwed from F. barque. Cot^ 
* E a 
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grave has * Barque, a barke, little ship, great boat/— Low Lat. harca, 
a sort of ship. Brachet points out that the F. barque, though 

derived from Lat. harca (a little boat, in Isidore of Seville), was not 
derived immediately, but through the Span, or Ital. barca. For 
further details, see Barge. 

BABK (2), the rind of a tree. (Scand.) M. E. barite, P. Plow- 
man, B. xi. 251 ; bark, Ix;gends of Holy Rood, p. 68.— Swed. hark, 
rind. + Dan. bark. + Icel, biirkr (from the stem bark-). It is 

tempting to connect these with Iccl. bjarga, to save, protect ; Goth. 
bairgan, to hide, preserve ; but the connection is not quite clear. 

BARK (3), to yelp as a dog. (E.) M. E. berke. Will, of Palcrnc, 
cd. Skeat, 1 . 35. — A. S. beorcan, Grein, i. 106 ; borcinn, i. 132. + ^cel. 
berkja, to bark, to bluster. p. By the metathesis of r (common in 
English, see Bride), the word is easily seen to be a variant of brecan, to 
break, to crack, to snJip, used of a sudden noise ; cf. the cognate Lat. 
/ragor, a crash. y. That this is no fancy is sufficiently shewn by the 
use of A.S. brecan in the sense of ‘ to roar/ Grein, i. 137 ; cf. Icel. 
braka, to creak as timber does. Hence we also find M. E. brake used 
in the sense * to vomit ; ’ as in ‘ lirakyn, or castyn, or spewe, Vomo, 
evomo;* Prompt. Parv, p. 47. See Break. Ficlc suggests a con- 
nection with Skt. bark, to roar as an clejihant (i. 151), which is, after 
all, less likely. 

BARJiExy a kind of grain. (E.) M. E. barli. Wycl. Exod. ix. 
31 ; barli^, Ormuliim, 15311. — A. S. bcerlic, A.S. Chron., an. 1124; 
formed from A. S. here, barley (Lowland Scottish hear), and lie, jnit 
for lec, which for ledc, a leek, plant. + Welsh harly^^, barley; which 
compare with hara, bread, and llysiau, plants (collectively) ; a name 
imitated from the A.S. + Lat. /nr, coni. See hharas in Fick, i. 692. 
[The Gothic has the adj. bariztins, made of barley, which could only 
come from a sb. baris, barley, the same word with the A. S. here.'] 
See Farina, Leek, and Garlic. 

BARM (i), yeast. (E.) M. E. herme, Chaucer. C.T. 12741. — A. S. 
beorma, Luke, xiii. 21. + Du. berm. + Swed. biirma. + Dan. biirtne, 
dregs, lees, -f* G. blirme, yeast. B. Cf. haX. fer 7 nentum, yeast ; from 
feruere, to boil ; E. bretv. The root is not BI 1 AR, to bear, but BHUR, 
to be unquiet, to start, of which there may have been an older form 
bhar. See Fick, i. 163 ; Curtins, i. 378, who connects feruere with 
fppiap, a well, and with E. bourn, a .Sfiring. See Bourn, Brew. 

BARM (2), the lap. (E.) Nearly obsolete ; M. E. barm, barme. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 25. — A.S. bearm, the lap, bosom ; Grein, i. 103. + 
Icel. barmr. + Swed. and Dan. harm. + Goth, barms,, -f" O. H. G. 
barm, f arm, I Mi, to bear. See Bear. 

BARIN', a place for storing grain. (E.) M. E. hertie, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1 2997* ""A.S. bern, Luke, iii. 17 ; a contracted form of ber-ern, 
which occurs in the Gld Northumbrian version of the same passage ; 
thus the Lindisfarne MS. glosses Lat. ‘ aream ' by ‘ ber-ern vel bere- 
flor.* A compound word ; from A. S. here, barley, and ern, a house 
or place for storing, which enters into many other compounds ; see 
Grein, i. 228. See Barton, Barley. Der. barn-door. 

BARETACLB (1), a species of goose. (Lat. V) *A barnacle, 
bird, cheloualops ; ’ Levins, 6. 2. Ducange has ‘ Bernaca:, aves aucis 
palustribus similes,’ with by-forms hernacelee, hernesrhcc, bernesta, and 
bernicha. Cotgrave has ‘ Bernnque, the fowle called a barnacle* p. 
The history of the word is very obscure ; but see the account in Max 
Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, 8th ed. ii. 602. His 
theory is that the birds were Irish ones, i. e. aves Ilibernicts or Iliber- 
nieulte ; that the first syllable was dropped, as in Low Lat. bernagium 
for hybernagium, &c. ; and that the word was assimilated to the name 
of a shell-fish. See Barnacle (2). 

BARJiTACXiB (2), a sort of small shell-fish. (Lat.) Spelt 
hernacles by Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. vi. c. 2vS. § 1 7. — Lat. ber- 
nacula, probably for pernacula, dimin. oi perna', see this discussed in 
Max Muller, Lect. on the Science of Language, 8th ed. ii. 584. — Lat. 
perna, used by Pliny, Nat. Hist. 32.55: ‘ Appcllantur et pernm conch- 
arum generis, circa Pontias insulas fiecjueiitissima;. Slant velut 
suillo crure longe in arena defixar, hianlcsque, qua limpitudo est, 
pedali non minus spatio, cibum vcnanlur.’ — Gk. itipva, lit. a ham. 
i|f Mr. Wedgwood compares OaoX.bairneach, a limpet ; Welsh 
a limpet; and proposes the Manx bayrn, a cap, ‘as the etymon.' 
R. Williams says, however, that Com. bretmic, limpets, is regularly 
formed from bron, the breast ; from the shape. 

BARNACLES, spectacles ; also, irons i>ut on the noses of horses 
to keep them quiet. (F., — Prov., — L.) * Barnacles, an instrument 

set on the nose of unruly horses Baret ; and see Levins. Apparently 
corrupted from prov. F. berniques, used in the dialect of Berri (see 
Vocab. du Berri) instead of O. F. bericles, used by Rabelais to mean 
a pair of spectacles (see Cotgrave). See the word discussed in Max 
Muller, Lect. on the Science of Language, 8lh ed. ii. 583. The O. F. 
hericle is, again, a diminutive of Provencal 6 m 7 /^. — Lat. bcryllus, 
beiyl, crystal ; of which spectacles were made ; cf. G. brille, spec- 
tacles. See Beryl. , 


BAROMETER, an instrument for measuring the w’eight of the 
air. (Gk.) Not in early use. It occurs in Glanvill, Ess. 3 (R.). 
Boyle has barometrical’. Works, vol. ii. p. 798; and so Johnson, 
Rambler, no. 1 1 7. Either Englished from F. barometre, or at once 
made from the Gk. — Gk. Bapo-, put for 0 dpo», weight ; and fiirpov, a 
measure. 7 'he Gk. Bapve, heavy, is cognate with Lat. grains, heavy ; 
Curtins, i. 77. See Grave and Mete. Her. barometr-ic-al. 
BARON, a title of dignity. (F., — O. H.G.) M. £. baron, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 125 (see Koch, Eng. Gram. iii. 154) ; harun. Old Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 35. — F. baron (Norman F. barun, see Vic dc 
St. Auban, ed. Atkinson, 1 . 134, and note to 1 . 301). p. The final -o« 
is a mere suffix, and the older form is bar ; both bar and baron mean- 
ing, originally, no more than ‘man’ or ‘husband/ Diez quotes 
from Raynouard the O. Provenijal phrase — ‘ lo bar non es creat per 
la femna, mas la femna per lo baro ’ = the man was not created for the 
woman, but the woman for the man.*— O. H. G. bar, a man ; origi- 
nally, in all probability, a bearer, porter (cf. Low Lat. baro in the 
sense of vassal, servant) ; cf. G. suffix -bar, bearing ; from -^BHAR, 
to carry. Sec Bear. Der, baron-age, baron-y, baron-et, baron-et-cy, 
BAROUCHE, a sort of carriage. (G,, — Ital.) The word is not 
properly French ; but G. harutsche modified so as lo present a French 
appearance. The German word is borrowed from Ital. haroccio, com- 
monly (and more correctly) spelt hiroedo, a chariot. p. Originally, 
biroccio meant a two-wheeled car, from Lat. birotus, two-whceled ; with 
the ending modified so as to resemble Ital. carroccio, a carriage, from 
carro, a car. — I-.at. hi-, double; and rota, a wheel, allied lo Skt. 
ratha, a wheeled chariot. i[[ The F. form is brouette, a dimin. of 
berotte*, standing for Lat. birotus. Sec Brouette in Brachet. 
BARRACKS, soldiers’ lodgings. (F., — Ital., — C. ?) A modem 

word; Rich, quotes from Swift’s Letters and Blackstoiie, Comment, bk. 
i. c. 13. — F. baraque, a barrack, introduced in iCth century from Ital. 
baracca, a lent (Brachet). p. Origin undetermined. Koch (iii. pt. ii. 
p. 99) suggests the base BAR, quoting Ducange, who says, ‘ barr<B 
dicuntur repagula ac sepia ad munimentum opj^idorum cl caslrorum, 
vel ad eorum iutroilus ac porlas posila, ne inconsultis ciistodibus in 
eas aditus quibusvis patcat.’ 7 'he original barracks were, if this be 
admitted, quarters hastily fortified by palisades. This supposition 
is made almost certain when we remember that bar (q. v.) is a Oltic 
word ; and that the termination -ak (answering to Bret, -ek, Gael, -ach) 
is also Celtic. The Bret, bar is tlie branch of a tree ; whence barrek, 
full of branches, branching. So Gael, harr, a top. spike ; barrack, 
top branches of trees, brushwood ; barrachad, a hut or booth (pre- 
sumably of branches). Sec Bar. 

BARREL, a wooden cask. (F., — C.) M. E. hard, Chaucer, C. T. 
Group B, 1 . 3083 (ed. Tyrw. 13899). Spelt barcll. King AUsaunder, 
ed. Weber, 1 . 28. — O. F. bareil, a barrel. B. Brachet says ‘ origin 
unknown ;’ Diez and Sclieler suppose the derivation to be from O. F. 
barre, a bar ; as if the barrel were looked upon as composed of bars 
or staves. Barrel seems to be also a Celtic word ; cf. W. hard, Gael. 
haraill, Irish bairile, Manx barrel. Com. halliar ; and this strengthens 
the suggested derivation, as we also find W. bar, Gael, barra, a bar, 
and Com. bara, to bar. See Bar. 

BARREN, sterile. (F.) M. E. barein, Chaucer, C. T. 1977 ; 
harain, Ancren Riwle, p. 158. — O.F. baraigne, brehaigne (F. hre- 
haigne), barren. ^ Etym. unknown ; the usual guess is, from 
Breton hrec’han, sterile ; but there is little lo shew that this is a 
true Celtic word, or that the spelling brehaigne is older than baraigne. 
BARRICADE, a hastily made fortification ; also, as a verb, to 
fortify hastily. (F., — Span.) ‘The bridge, the further end of which 
was barricaded with barrells ;’ lIackluyl,Vo) ages, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 143. 
— F. barricade, in Cotgrave barriquade, which he explains as ‘ a barri- 
cade, a defence of barrels, timber, pales, earth, or stones, heaped up, 
or closed together,’ &c. B. The F. verb was harriquer, formed 
directly from barrique, a large barrel. But the F. sb. is clearly a 
mere borrowing from the Span, barricado, and the Span, spelling ap- 
pears in English also ; e. g. ‘ having barricadoed up their way ; ’ 
Hackluyt, Voyages, iii. 568. The Span, barricado (also barricada) is 
formed as a pp. from a vb. barricare, which from harrica, a barrel. 
Probably from Span, barra, a bar. See Bar ; and cf. Barrel. 
barrier, a boundary. (F., — C.) M. E. barrere, in Lydgate, 
Siege of Thebes, pt. iii. 1 . 223. — F. barrilre, a barrier.- O. F. harrer, 
to bar up. —O. F. barre, a bar, from a Celtic source. See Bar. 
BARRISTER, one who pleads at the bar. (Low Lat.) The 
earliest quotation is from Holland, l^lutarch, p. 1 38. Formed from the 
sb. bar, with suffixes -is/- and -arius ; see Haldcmann’s Affixes, pp. 118, 
1 72. This would give Low Lat, harristarius ; Spelinan quotes it in 
the form barrasterius, which seems less correct. See Bar. 
BARROW (i), a burial-mound. (C. ?) Sherwood, in his andex^ 
to Cotgrave, has : ‘ A barrow, a hillock, monceau de terre* M. E. 
hergh, a hill, P. Plowman, B. vi. 70. ‘ Hul vel beoruh* i. e. a hill or 
H barrow, Wright’s Vocab. i. 192. — A.S. beorh, beorg, (i) a hill, (a) a 
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grave-mound; Grein, i. 106.— A. S. heorf^an, to hide, protect. See 
Bury. We find also Icel. hjarg^ a large stone, a precipice. It 
is most probable that the A. S. heorg in the sense of * grave-mound * 
was really an adaptation of some Celtic word ; cf. Gael, harpa^ a 
conical heap of stones, a cairn, barrow ; also barrack, high-topped, 
heaped up ; evidently from Gael, barr, a top, point, a common Celtic 
root, as seen in Com., W., and Bret, bar, a top. 

BARROW (2), a wheelbarrow. (E.) M. E. barow, harowe. 
Prompt. Parv. pp. 25, 105. — A. S. berewe (an unauthorised form) ; see 
Bosworth, Lye, Somner. Evidently formed, like arrow, with suffix 
; from the stem ber~ ; i. e. from the verb beroft, to bear, carry ; 
so that the signification is * a vehicle.' See Bear, Bier. 
BARTER, to traffic. (F.) M. E. bartryn, to chaffer ; Prompt. 
Parv. — O. F. border, barater ; thus Cotgrave has ‘ Barater, to cheat, 
couzen, beguile . . . also, to truck, scourse, barter, exchange.* — O. F. 
sb. barat, which Cotgrave explains by * cheating, deceit ; also a bar- 
ter, &c.* See note to Vie de Seint Auban, 1 . 995. B. The sug- 
gestion of Diez, connecting barat with the Gk. vp&oouv, to do, is 
valueless. The common meaning of baret in M. E. is ‘strife; * yet 
the Icel. bardtta, strife, docs not seem to be a true Scandinavian 
word ; and it is more reasonable to suggest a Celtic origin ,* cf. Gael. 
bair, strife ; Welsh bar, wrath ; barog, wrathful ; Bret, bar, that 
which comes with violence ; haramzer, a hurricane ; barrad, the same 
as bar ; barradarnd, a tempest. 

BARTOiN*, a courtyard, manor ; used in provincial English and 
in place-names and surnames. (E.) A compound word ; from Old 
Northumbrian bere-^tun, which occurs as a gloss for Lat. aream in the 
I.indisfarne MS., Malt. iii. 12. From A. S. here, barley ; and tun, a 
town, enclosure. See Barley, Barn, and Town. 

BARYTA, a heavy earth. (Gk.) Modem. So named from its 
weight. — Gk. fiapvTrjs, weight. — Gk. Bapv-t, heavy; cognate with 
Lat. grains. See Grave. Der. baryt~es, sulphate of baryta (unless 
baryta is derived from barytes, which looks more likely) ; baryt~ic. 
BARYTONE, a grave tone, a deep tone ; used of a male voice. 
(Ital., — Gk.) Also spelt baritone. An Italian musical term. — Ital. 
baritono, a baritone. — Gk. 0apv-s, he.avy (hence deep); and t6vos, 
tone. The Gk. fiapbs is the Lat. grauis, grave. See Grave and 
Tone. 

BASAXjT, a kind of rock. (F., — L.) F. basalte.^^'Lat basaltes, a 
dark and very hard species of marble in Ethiopia, an African wood. 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. 36. 7 ; cf. Strabo, 17, p. 818 (Webster). 

BASE (1), low, humble. (F., — L.) M. E. bass, Gower, C. A. 
i. 98 ; base. Sir T. More, Works, p. 361 d. — F. bas, m. hasse, fern.- 
Low I.at. bassus (Bracket). B. Probably of Celtic origin ; cf. W. 
bas, shallow, low, flat; Com. bas, shallow, esp. used of shallow 
water ; Bret, baz, shallow (used of water). Also Com. basse, to fall, 
lower, abate; W. basu, to make shallow, to lower, C. However, 
Dicz regards bassus as a genuine Latin word, meaning ‘ stout, fat ' 
rather than ‘short, low;’ he says, and truly, that Bassus was a Lat. 
personal name at an early period. Der. base~ness, base-minded, &c. ; 
a-base, a-base-ment ; de-base ; base-ment (¥. sou-hassement, Ital. bassa- 
mento, lit. abasement). And see Bass (1). 

BASE (2), a foundation. (F., — L., — Gk.) M.E. bas, baas; Chaucer, 
on the Astrolabie, ed, Skeat, ii. 41. 2 ; ii. 43. 2. — F. Lat. basis. 

— Gk. Baois, a going, a pedestal. — BA, to go, where B stands for 
g; cf. Skt. gd, to go (Curtius). — GA or GAM, to go ; Fick, i. 63. 
Der. base-less, base-line. Doublet, basis. 

BASEMENT, lowest floor of a building. (F., — Ital.) Appears 
in F. as souhassement, formerly sousbassement ; a word made in the 
1 6th cent., from sous, under, and bassement, borrowed from Ital. bas- 
samento, of which the lit. sense is ‘ abasement ’ (Bracket). Thus it 
belongs to the adj. base, not to the sb. See Base (i). 

BASENET, BASNEiT, a light helmet. (F.) M. E. basenet, 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. 1. 31. — O. F. bacinet, a helmet; so called because 
formed like a small basin. — O. F. bacin, a basin, with dim. suffix -et. 
See Basin. 

BASHFUIi, shy (Tempest, iii. i. 81). See Abash. 

BASIIi, a kind of plant. (F.,-Gk.) * Basil, herb, basilica;* 

Levins, 124. 7. Spelt basill in Cotgrave. It is short for basilic, the 
last syllable being dropped. — F. basilic, ‘the herb basill;’ Cot.— 
Lat. hasilicum, neut. of basilicus, royal. — Gk. fiaoiXinot, royal ; from 
Gk. Baai\€ve, a king. The G. name kSnigskraut, i. e. king’s 

wort, records the same notion. 

BASHj, a bevelled edge ; see Bezel. 

BASHiICA, a palace, a large hall. (L.,— Gk.) Lat. basilica 
(sc. domus, house), royal ; fern, of basilicus, royal. — Gk. Baoi\iK 69 , 
royal.- Gk. Ba<ri\ivM, a king. See below. 

BABIIiISK, a kind of lizard or snake. (Gk.) ‘The serpent 
called a basiliske;* Holland’s Pliny, bk. viii. c. 21. — Gk. fiaoiXionos, 
royal ; from a white spot, resembling a crown, on the head (Pliny). 
-Gk. BaatKivt, a king ; lit. ‘ leader of the people ; * Curtius, i. 452. 
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BASIN, a wide open vessel. (F.,— C.) M. E. bacin, basin; Seven 
Sages, ed. Weber, 1. 2242 ; (used in the sense of helmet) Alisaunder, 
1 » 33 . 13 *“ 0 . F. bacin ; alluded to by Gregory of Tours, who cites it as 
a word of mstic use ; ‘ patera? quas vulgo bacchinon vocant.’ p. This 
remark, and the arguments of Diez, prove that the word is not of 
German, but of Celtic origin, signifying ‘ a hollow ; ’ cf. Gaelic bac, a 
hollow, also a hook, crook ; W . bach, a hook ; Bret, bak, bag, a shal- 
low flat-bottomed boat, still preserved in F. bac, a ferry-boat, a trough, 
and in Du. bak, a tray, trough, Dan. bakke, a tray. 

BASIS, a foundation (Beaum. and Fletcher, Valentinian, iv. 4). 
See Base (2). 

BASK, to lie exjiosed to warmth. (Scand.) M. E. baske. Pals- 
grave has — * I baske, I bathe in water or in any licour.* It is 

certainly formed, like busk, from an Old Danish source, the -sk being 
reflexive. The only question is whether it means ‘to bake oneself’ 
or ‘to bathe oneself.’ All evidence .shews that it is certainly the 
latter ; yet both w<>rds are from the same root. y. Chaucer uses 
bathe hire, i. e. baj^he herself, in the sense of bask ; Nonne Prestes 
Tale, 1 . 446 ; and see Gower, C. A. i. 290 ; and the quotation above. 
Wedgwood nuotes a phrase in a Swedish dialect, at hasa sig i solen, 
to bask in the sun ; also solen baddar, the sun bunvs ; solbase, the 
heat of the sun ; badjisk, fishes basking in the sun ; and other like 
phrases ; see basa, to warm, in Rietz. 8. Besides, the soft sound IS 
would easily fall out of a word, but ftaitfl.'jilr would be less compressible. 
The derivation is then from an O. Scand. badask, to bathe oneself, 
now represented by Icel. babast, to bathe oneself, with the common 
corruption of final -sk to -st. See Bath, and Busk. 

BASKET, a vessel made of flexible materials. (C.) M. E. basket ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 13S60. — W. basged, a basket. -f* Com. basced.<^ 
Irish basceid. + Gael, bascaid. Noted as a Celtic word by Martial, 
xiv. 99, and by Juvenal, xii. 46, who Latinise the word as bascauda. 
^ It is suggested that W. basged is from W. basg, a plaiting, 
network; a word which I suspect to. be allied to E. bast. See 
Bast. 

BASS (i), the lowest part in a musical composition. (F.) Shak. 
has base, generally printed bass ; Tam. of Shrew, iii. i. 46. Cotgrave 
has ; ‘ Bass, centre, the base part in music.’ Sherwood has : ‘ The 
base in musick, basse, basse-contre* — F. basse, fern, of bas, low ; cf. 
Ital. basso. See Base (1). Der. bass-relief (Ital. bassnrilievo). 

BASS (2), BARSE, BRASSE, (E.) ; BREAM, (F.) ; names 
of fish. However a])plied, these are, radically, the same word. 
We make little real difference in sound between words like pass and 
parse. A. ‘A barse, fishe, tincha;* Levins, 33. 13. M.E. bace,a. 
fish ; Prompt. Parv. p. 20 ; sec Way’s note. — A. S. beers *= perca, lupus, 
a perch, ^Elfric’s Glossary ; Bosworth. + Du. baars, a perch ; brasem, 
a bream. + G. bars, barsch, a perch ; brassen, a bream ; Flugel’s G. 
Diet. The O. II. G. form was prahsema ; M. H. G. brahsem. B. Breem 
occurs in Chaucer, Prol. 350. — O.F. bresme (F. 6r«mc). — M. H. G. 
brahsem (G. brassen). ^ The form barse bears some resemblance 
to perch, but the words are different. The latter is of Gk. origin, and 
appears to be from a different root. 

BASSOON, a deep-toned musical instrument. (F., — Ital.) Not 
in early use. Borrowed from F. basson, a bassoon. — Ilal. bassone, a 
bassoon ; formed, by augmentative suffix -one, from basso, bass. See 
Bass (1), Base (1). 

BAST, the inner bark of the lime-tree, or malting made of it. (E.) 
M.E. bast; *bast-tre, tilia’ (i. e. a lime-tree), Vol. of Vocabularies, 
ed. T. Wright, p. 192. — A. S. bast, a lime-tree. Lye’s Dictionary, 
Cf. Icel., Swed., Dan., and G. bast, bast. % Fick suggests the 
VBHADH, to bind. See Bind ; and see Baste (3). (kr Some- 
times corrupted to bass. 

BASTARD, a child of parents not married ; illegitimate, false. 
(F., — G.) ‘Wyllam bastard,* i. e. William the Conqueror; Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 295. — O. F. bastard, bastart, of which the etymology has 
been much disputed. [The remarks ia Burguy shew that the word 
is to be divided as not as bas-tard ; that the old guess of a 

deriv. from W. bas, base, and tardh, issue, is wrong ; also, that the 
word is certainly not Celtic.] B. The ending -ard is common in 
O. F. (and even in English, cF. cow-ard, drunk-a^, the E. suffix having 
been borrowed from French). This suffix is certainly O. li. G., viz. 
the O. H. G. -hart, hard, first used as a suffix in proper names, such 
as Regin-hart (whence E. reynard), Eber-hart (whence E. Everard). 
In French words this suffix assumed first an intensive, and secondly, a 
sinister sense ; see examples in Pref. to Brachet’s Etym. F. Diet. sect. 
196, O. It appears to be now ascertained that O. F. bastard meant 
‘ a son of a bast ’ (not of a bed), where bast is the mod. F. bett, a pack* 
saddle, and Low Lat. bastum, a pack-saddle. See Brachet, who 
quotes : * Sagma, sella quam viilgus bastum yocat, super quo com- 
ponuntur sarcinse ; ’ and refers to M. G. Paris, Histoire po^tique de 
Charlemagne, p. 441, for further information. I[f The word was 
very widely spread after the time of William I, on account of his 
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exploits, and found its way into nearly all the Celtic dialects, and into' 
Icelandic. In Clcasby and Vigfusson*s Icel, Diet., s. v. bastar^r in 
Appendix and s. v. bamingr, an explanation of the word is attempted ; 
but the remarks on bastarCr in the body of the Dictionary, to the 
effect that the word does not seem to have been originally a native 
Icel. word, are of more weight. The O. F. bast, a packsaddle, was 
probably so named because covered with woven bast ; see Bast. 
BASTE (i), vb., lo beat, strike. (Scand.) We find * basting and 
bear-baiting ; ’ Iludibras, pt. ii. c. i (R.) •- Icel. biysta (also beyrsta), 
lo beat. + bwed. busta, to thump. ; cf. O. Swed. basa, to strike (Ihre). 
6. Of obscure origin. Fick connects Icel. beysta with Icel. bauta and 
K. beat ; but this is uncertain. See Box (3). 

BASTE (2), to pour fat over meat. (Unknown.) It occurs in 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 1 . i ; and in Shak., Com. Errors, ii. 2. 59. 

* To baste, linire ; ’ Levins, 36. 22. Origin unknown. Some connect it 
with baste, to beat, as if basting was done with a piece of stick. 

BASTE (3), to sew slightly. (F., — 0 . IL(i.) M.E. hasten, 
bastyn ; Prompt. Parv. p. 26 ; Rom. of the Rose, 1 . 104. — O. F. bastir, 
to put together, form ; also, to build (F. — M. II. G. bestan, to 

bind. — O. H. G. hast, the inner bark of the lime-tree. So also Dan. 
baste, to tie, to bind with bast, to pinion ; from Dan. bast, bast. See 
Bast. 

BASTHjE, a fortress. (F.,«»0. II. G.) Chiefly used of the 
hostile in Paris. »*O.F. bastille, a building. — O. F. bastir, to build. 
See Baste ( 0 - 

BASTINADO, a sound beating ; to beat. (Sjian.) Shak. has 
bastinado as a sb. ; K. John, ii. 463. — Span, bastonada, a beating with 
a stick. baston, a stick, staff, baton. Sec Baton. 

BASTIUN, part of a fortification. (F., — Ital.) The word 
occurs in Howell, bk. i. letter 42 ; anil in Goldsmith, Citizen of the 
World (R.) — F. bastion, introduced in the 16th century from Ital. 
bastione (Hrachet). — Ital. hastire, to build. Sec Baste (3). 

BAT (1), a short cudgel. (C.) M. E. hatte. Prompt. Parv. p. 26; 
hotte, Ancren Riwlc, p. 366 ; Layamon, 21593. — Irish Gaelic 

bat, hata, a staff, cudgel ; cf. llrct. bataraz, a club. Perhaps this fur- 
nishes the root of Lat. batuere ; sec note lo Beat. Der. bat-let (with 
dimin. suffix -lei^-el-et), a small bat for beating washed clothes ; 
Shak., As You Like It, ii. 4. 49. Also hat, verb; Prompt. Parv. 
i|f Lye gives an A. S. bat, but without a reference ; and it was 
probably merely borrowed from O. Ihitish. Cf. pat. 

BAT (2), a winged mammal. (Scand.) Corrupted from M. E. 
bakke. The Prompt. Parv. has * liakke, flyinge best [beast], w.s/er- 
tilio* Wyclif has bache, Levit. xi. 19. — Dan. bal-ke; only used in the 
comp, aftenhahke, evening-bat. For change of k lo t, cf, mate from 
M. E. make. p. Bakke stands for an older blakke, seen in Iccl. lebr- 
hlaka — a ‘ Icathcr-flajiper,’ a bat. — Icel, hlaka, to flutter, flap. <([ The 
A. S. word is hrrretnus, whence prov. Eng. reremouse, rearmouse. 

BATCH, a quantity of bread. (K.) A batch is what is baked at 
once; hence, generally, a quantity, a collection. M.E. bacche ; 

* bahche, or bakyngc, or hatche, jiistura ; ’ I’romjH. ]*arv. p. 21. Here 
batche is a later substitution for an older bacche, where cch is for ch-ch, 
giving bach-che, equivalent to an older bak-ke ; clearly a derivative of 
M. E. haken, lo bake. Sec Bake. 

BATE (1), to abate, diminish. (F., — L.) Shak. has hate, to 
beat down, diminish, remit, ^ic. ; in many jiassages. We find too : 
*Batyn, or abalen ofwcyte or inesure, suhtraho; ’ J’rompt. Parv. p. 
26. M. E. ba'e, Langloft, p, 338. Merely a contraction of abate, 
borrowed from O. F. abatre, lo beat down. See Abate. 

BATE (2), strife. (F., — L.) Shak. h.as ‘ breeds no bate;* 2 Hen. 
IV, ii. 4. 271 ; also bate-breeding, Ven. and Adonis, O55. * Bafyn, or 
make debate, jurgor;* I’rompt. Parv. p. 26. M.E. bat, bate, Cov. 
Myst. p. 1 2 ; Gawain and the Grenc Knight, 1 . 1461. Bosworth has; 

‘ Bate, contentio,' but it is an uncertain word, and the true A. S. word 
for battle is beadtt. B. Hence it is generally conceded that bate is 
a mere contraction or corruption of the common old word deheUe, 
used in precisely the same sense; borrowed from the O. F. debat, 
strife ; a derivative of battre, to beat. See Batter (i). 

BATH, a place for washing in. (K.) M. E. ba\, Ormulum, 18044. 
— A. S, (Grein). •!* Icel. bad. -f* ( 3 . II. (L had, pad, + O. Swed. 
bad (Ihre). The O. H. G. appears to have a still older source in the 
verb hdhen, pden, or pdwen, to warm (G. bdhen, lo foment) ; cf. Lat. 
fouere, to warm. The original sense of bath would, accordingly, ap- 
pear to be a place of warmth ; and the Lat. fouere is allied to Gk, 
epdiyeiv, and to E. bake ; Fick, ii. 1 74. See Bake ; and see Bask. 
BATHE, to use a bath. (£.) The A. S. bdf^ian, to bathe, is a 
derivative from a bath ; not vice versa. The resemblance lo Ski. 
bdd or vdd, to dive and emerge, is probably a mere accident. 
BATHOS, lit. depth. (Gk.) Ludicrously applied to a descent 
from the elevated to the mean in poetiy or oratory. See the allusion, 
in Appendix 1 to Pope’s Dundad, to A Treatise of the Bathos, or the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry. ^Gk. depth; cf. Gk. ^a$vs, deep.* 
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^ V G ABH, to be deep ; Fick, i. 69 ; Curtius, i. 75. Cf. Skt. gatnbhan, 
depth ; gabklra, deep. 

BATON, BATOON, a cudgel. (F.) Si>elt battoon in Sir T. 
HerlKjrt’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 149 ; and in Kersey’s Diet. — F. biUon, 
a cudgel. — O. F. baston, "•how Lat. acc. bastonem, from hasto, a stick ; 
of unknown origin. Doublet, batten (2). Dicz suggests a connection 
with Gk. fiaard^eiv, to support. 

BATTALION, a body of armed men. (F.,— Ital.) Milton has 
it ; P. L. i. 569. — Y.bataillon, introduced, says Brachet, in the 16th cent, 
from Ital. battaglione."^liSi\. battaglione, formed from Ital. batiaglia, 
a battle, Iw adding the augment, suffix -one. See Battle. 
BATTEN (i), to grow fat; to fatten. (Scand.) Shak. has batten 
(intransitive), Hamlet, iii. 4. 67 ; but Milton has ‘ battening our flocks,* 
Lycidas, 1 . 29. Strictly, it is intransitive. — Icel. batna, to grow better, 
recover ; as distinguished from heeta, trans., to improve, make better. 
+ Goth, gabatnan, to profit, avail, Mark, vii. ii, intrans. ; as dis- 
tinguished from botjan, to avail, Mark, viii. 36. Both Icel. battia and 
Goth, gabatnan are formed from the Gothic root BAT, good, preserved 
in the E. better and best. See Better. % The M.E. form would have 
been batnen ; hence the final -en in mod. E. batten answers to the former 
n of the Moeso-Gothic suffix -nan, added to stems to form passive or 
neuter verbs. 

BATTEN (2), a wooden rod. (F.) * Batten, a scantling of wood, 
2, 3, or 4 in. broad, seldom above 1 thick, and the length unlimited ; * 
Moxon ; in Todd’s Johnson. Hence, to batten down, to fasten down 
with battens. A mere variant of hatton or baton. See Baton. 
BATTEB (1), to beat. (F.,-L.) M.E. batren, P. Plowman, B. 
iii. 198. — F". battre, to beat. — Lat. baiere, a popular form of batuere, 
to beat. See Battle. Der. hatter (2), batter-y, batter-ing-ram. 
BATTEB (2), a compound of eggs, flour, and milk. (F., — L.) 
M. E. fra/owr, Prompt. Parv., p. 27. — O. F. bature, a beating. See 
above. So called from being beaten up together; Wedgwood. So, 
too, l^an. hafido, batter, is the pp. of batir, to beat. 

BATTEBY, a beating ; a place for cannon. (F., — Lat.) Cotgrave 
has: * Baierie (also Batterie), a beating; a battery; a place for 
batte^.’— F\ battre, to beat. See Batter (i). 

BATTLE, a combat. (F., — L.) M. FL hataille, bataile, Chaucer, 
Ixg. of Good Worn. 1627. — O. * hataille, meaning both (i) a fight, 
(2) a battalion. — l.at. ba'alin, a word which in common Latin answered 
to pugna; see Brachet. — Lat. hatere, a popular form of batuere, to 
beat. Fick gives a Fhiropean form hhatu, a fight, battle (i. C90) ; this 
accounts for the hatn- of Lat. batuere, and for the A. S. beadu, a fight. 
Der. battal-ion, q. v. 

BATTLEDOOB, a bat with a thin handle. (South F. or Span.) 
M. E. ‘ batyldoure, a wasshynge betyllc,’ i. e. a bat for beating clothes 
whilst being washed, Prompt. Parv. p. 27, a. A corrupted form. 
It is supposed that the word was borrowed from the Span, hatidor, or 
more likely the Provencal (South F>cnch) hatedor, meaning exactly a 
washing-beet Ic, a bat tor clothes. Once imported into English, the 
first two syllables were easily corrupted into battle, a dimin. of hat, 
leaving -door meaningless. Cf. crayfish. Note provincial ling, battler, 
a small bat lo play at ball with ; batfling-stone, a stone on which wet 
linen was beaten to cleanse it; batting-stock, a beating-stock ; Halli- 
well. p. Formed from P'. battre. Span, batir, lo beat ; the suffix 
-dor in Span, and Prov. answers to the Lat. -tor, as in ama-tor, a 
lover. Sec Beetle (2). 

BATTLEMENT, a parapet for fortification. (F.) M. E. hatel- 
ment, All it. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1 458. *Batylment of a walle, propug- 
naculum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 27. The history of the word is imperfectly 
recorded ; it seems most probable that it represents an O. P". bastille- 
ment, formed from O. F. bastiller, to fortify. Roquefort quotes the 
phrase ‘ mur bastille,* i. e. fortified or embattled wall, from the Roman 
tie la Rose. Cf. mod. P'. hdtiment, a building, from batir, O. P*. bastir, 
to build ; of which verb the O. F. bastiller is also a derivative. See 
Baste (^); and see Embattle. 

BAUBLE (i), a fool’s mace. (C. ?, with E. suffix.) This seems to 
be a different word from bauble, a plaything, and appears earlier in 
English. M. E. babyll, habulle, bable, explained in Prompt. Parv. p. 
20, by ‘ librilla, pegma.’ Palsgrave has ; ‘ Bable for a fool, marotte* 
‘ As he that with This babel plaide ; * Gower, C. A. i. 2 24. p. See W’ay’s 
note in Prompt. Parv., shewing that librilla means a stick with a 
thong, for weighing meat, or for use as a sling ; and pegma means a 
stick with a weight suspended from it, for inflicting blows with. It 
was no doubt so called from the wagging or swinging motion with 
which it was employed ; from the verb ‘ hablyn, or h<S)elyn, or waveiyn, 
librilla ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 20. We also find, at the same reference, 
‘ hahelynge, or waiierynge, vaeillacio, librillacio* y. W ere this verb still 
in use, we should express it by hobble, formed, as many frequentatives 
arc, by adding the suffix 4 t ; so that to bobble would mean to bob 
frequently, to keep swinging about; cf. straggle from s/rqy, nib^ 
from nip. See Bob. 
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BATTBIlB (a)» a plaything. (F., — Ital.,«-C.) Shak. has bauble in 
the sense of a trifle, a useless plaything. Tam. Shrew, iv. 3, 32. This 
is probably a mere adaptation of the F. bahide^ modified so as to 
coincide with bauble in the sense of ‘a fool’s mace.’ — F. babioie^ 

* a trifle, whimwham, gugaw, or small toy, for a childe to play 
with all;* Cot. — Ital. habbda\ pi. bahbole^ child’s toys (Diez; s. v. 
babbeo). Ital. babheo^ a simpleton ; with which cf. Low Lat. babulus^ 
baburrus^ a simpleton. These words express the notion of stuttering, 
or uttering inarticulate sounds, like Gk. /SajStifa;, to chatter, and E. 
babble^ q. v. ^ Some connect the word with E. bahe^ which I 
believe to be quite a mistake, as shewn s. v. babe. 

bawd, a lewd person. (F., — G.) M. E. fcawcfe, Chaucer, C. T. 
6936 ; P. Plowman, B. iii.i 28. — O.F. baud, bald, gay, pleased, wanton. 
••O. H.G. Wf/, free, bold. See Bold. Der. baiud^y, bawd-i-ness; 
baud-r^y (O. F. bauderie) ; sec below. Doublet, hold. 

BAWDY, lewd. (F., — G.) Merely formed as an adj. from bawd ; 
see above. ^ But the M. E. bandy, dirty, used of clothes, in 
Chaucer and P. Plowman, is a different word, and of Welsh origin. 
Cf. W. bawaidd, dirty ; baw, dirt. The two words, having something 
of the same meaning, were easily assimilated in form. 

BAWL, to shout. (Scand.) Sir T. More has * yalping [yelping] 
and bailing*,* Works, p. 1 25A c.>» Icel. baula, to low os a cow. -f* 
Swed. hMa, to roar. See Bull. 

BAY (i), a reddish brown. (P\, — L.) M.E. bay, * a stede bay* 
a bay horse ; Chaucer, C. T. 2159. — O. P'. hai. — Lat. badius, bay- 
colourexl, in Varro. Der. bay-ard (a bay-horse) ; baize, q. v. 

BAY (2), a kind of laurel-tree ; prop, a berry-tree. (F., — L.) ‘ The 
roiall lawrel is a very tal and big tree, with leaves also as large in 
proportion, and the haies or berries {bacc<t) that it bcareth are nothing 
[not at all] sharp, biting, and unpleasant in taste ; ’ Holland’s Pliny, 
b. XV. c. 30. * Bay, frute, bacca;* Prompt. Parv.— F. baie, a berry.— 

Lat. bacca, a berry. + Lithuanian bapka, a laurel-berry ; Kick, i. 683. 
BAY (3). an inlet of the sea; a recess. (P'.,— L.) Bay occurs in 
Surrey, tr. of the iEneid, bk. ii (R.) — P'. baie, an inlet. — Lat. haia,m 
Isidore of Seville ; sec Brachet. + Gtaelic badh, bagh, a bay, harbour, 
p. P’rom the sense of ‘ inlet,’ the word came to mean * a recess ’ in a 
building. * Heje houses withinne the halle, . . So brod bilde in a bay, 
that blonkkcs my^t renne ;* Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1391. 
BAY (4), to bark as a dog. (P"., — L.) * The dogge woulde bay ; * 
Berners* Froissart, vol. ii. c. 171. Corrupted from a fuller form abay, 
M. E. abayen, K. Alisaunder, 3882. — F. * abhayer, to bark or bay at ; ' 
Cot. — Lat. ad, prefix, at; and baubari, to yelp; Lucretius, v. 1079. 
See aboyer in Brachet. B. The Lat. baubari, to yelp, appears in a 
simpler form in bubulare, to screech as an owl, bubo, an owl, pointing 
to an earlier bubere, to utter a hollow sound ; Fick, i. 685 ; s. v. bub. 
The word is doubtless imitative ; cf. babble, barbarous. 

BAY (5), in phr. at bay. (P\, — L.) ‘ He folowed the chace of an 
hert, and . . . broughte hym to a bay ; * Fabyan, Chron. c. 127. Here 
‘ to a bay * is really a corruption of ‘ to abay ; ’ cf. ‘ Wher hy hym 
myghte so hound — where they might hold him at bay as a 

dog does; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 3882; see also abaye in 
Halliwell ; and see further below. — P’. abois, abbois. Cotgrave says — 

* a stag is said rendre les abbois when, weary of running, he turns upon 

the hounds, and holds them at, or puts them to, a bay.* The .same is 
also expressed by the phrase etre aux abois ; see aboi in Brachet, The 
original sense of aboi is the bark of a dog. Cotgrave has ‘ Abhay, the 
barking or baying of dogs; ’ 'Abbois, barkings, hayings.’ See Bay (4), 
to bark. 

BAY-WTNDOW, a window with a recess. See Bay (3). 

* Withyn a bay-windowe;* Court of Love, 1058. ^ I see no con- 

nection with P'. beer, as suggested by Wedgwood. The modern bow- 
window; i. c. window with a curved outline, is a corrupt substitution 
for bay-window ; or else an independent word. 

BAYONET, a dagger at the end of a gun. (F.) Used by Burke ; 
Select Works, ed. E. J. Payne, i. iii, 1 . 15. Introduced in the 17th 
century, from P\ baxonnetie, formerly bayonette. So called from Bay- 
onne, in P'rance, where they are said to have been first made, about 
1650.1660. It was used at Killiecrankie in 1689, and at Marsaglia 
by the P'rench, in 1693. See Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 

BAZAAR, a market. (Pers.) Spelt buzzar by Sir T. Herbert, in 
his Travels, where he speaks of ‘ the great buzzar or market ; ’ ed. 
1665, jp. 41. — Pers. bazar, a market. See Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 65. 

^ BDEIJjlUM, a precious substance. (Hebrew.) In Gen. ii. 1 2, it 
is joined with ‘gold* and ‘onyx-stone; * in Numb. xi. 7, manna is 
likened to it in colour. It is not known what it is. In Holland’s 
Pliny, xii. 9, it is the gum of a tree. At any rate, the word is made 
from the Hebrew bedUach, whatever that may mean. 

BE-, prefix. (E.) A. S. be-, prefix ; in very common use. It some- 
times implies * to make,* as in be-numb, to make numb. * It some- 
times serves to locate the act, and sometimes intensifies ; * Affixes of 
English Words, by S. S. Haldeman, p. 49; q. v. Behead means to 
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deprive of the head ; beset, to set upon, attack; besiege, to sit by, to 
invest with an army ; bemire. to cover with mire. Cf. becalfh, bedim, 
bedeck, hedrop ; also become, befall, i. e. to come upon, to fall upon. 
Also used as a prefix of prej)ositions ; as in before, between. Beside *=> 
by the side of. Below ^hy low, on the lower side of; so also beneath, 
on the nether side of. The A. S. he- or bi- (M. P:. be-, bi-) is a short 
or unaccented form of the prep, bi, E. by. See By. 

BE, to exist. (E.) M. E. been. Prompt. Vary. 30. — A. S. bebn, to 
be (passim). + Du. ben, I am. + G. bin, I am. + Gael, bi, to exist. + 
W. byw, to live, exist. + Irish bu, was. + Russian buite, to be ; bu-du, 
I shall be. -f l^t. fore, pt. t.fui. Gk. <pvuv, aor. ethw. + Skt. bhu, 
tobe.-Vl^HU, toexist. 

BEACH, the ground rising from the sea. (Scand.) Not found in 
early authors. Rich, quotes from Hackluyt, Voyages, i. 355. -Swed. 
backe, an ascent. + Dan. bakke, rising groiiml. 4. led. baUi, a ridge ; 
also, a bank of a river. The kk in led. stands for nk; and the 
word is really another form of bank. Sec Bank. Der. beach, verb ; 
beach-y. 

BEACON, a si^, signal. (E.) M. E. bekene, P. Plowman, B. 
xvii. 262. — A. S. bedeen, a sign, signal, standard (Grcin) ; also spelt 
been. + M. H. G. kouchen ; O. H. G. pauhhan, a sign. See Beck, 
Beckon. ^ If the original sense was a fire-signal, the most 
probable root is ^ BHA, to shine ; cf. Gk. vupabaKnv, to shew, which 
Curtius deduces from the same root. 

BEAD, a perforated ball, used for counting prayers, (p^) The 
old sense is ‘ a prayer ; ’ and the bead was so called because used for 
counting prayers ; and not vice versa. M. P 2 . bede, a bead ; Chaucer, 
Prol. 109. * Thonne he hauede his bede seyd ’ * when he had said his 
prayer*, Havelok, 1385. — A. S. bed, a prayer; gen. used in the form 
gehed (cf. G. gebet), Grein, i. 376. 4 Du. bede, an entreaty, request; 
gebed, a prayer. 4 G. H. G. beta, M. H. G. bete, G. gebet, a prayer, 
request. These are derived words from the verb ; viz. A. S. biddnn, 
Du. bidden, O. H. G. pittan (G. bitten), to pray. Sec Bid (i). The 
Gothic is different; the vb. bidjan being made from the sb. bida. 
Der. bead-roll, beads-man. 

BEADLE, properly, one who proclaims. (E.) M. li. bedel, 
P. Plowman, B.ii. 77. — A.S. bfdel, an officer, Luke, xii. 58.4 O.H. G. 
putil, a beadle. — A.S. beddan, to bid, to proclaim; becoming 
byd-, when the suffix -el is added. 4 G. 11 . G. piotan, to bid. See 
Bid (2). 

BEAGLE, a small dog, for hunting hares. (Unknown.) M.E. 
begele*. Hall’s Chron. Hen. VI, an. 27. Gf unknown origin. The 
index to Cotgrave has 'Beattie, petite chienne.’ Cf. ' Begle, cani- 
cula ; ’ I.evins, 53, 43. ^ It has been suggested that it is connected 

with Gael, heag, little ; of which there is no proof whatever. 

BEAK, a bill, point. (F., — C.) M. E. beke, Chaucer, Leg. of Good 
Worn. 148.— P'. fccc. — Low Lat. beccus, quoted by Suetonius as of 
Gaulish origin (Brachet) ; obviously Celtic. — Breton bek, a beak. 4 
Gael, beic, a point, a nib, the bill of a bird. 4 Welsh pig, a point, 
pike, bill, beak. See Peak, Peek, and Pike. 

BEAKER, a sort of cup. (G. Low G., — L., — Gk.) M. E. byker, 
biker; Prompt. Parv. p. 35, Way notes that the word occurs as 
early a8A.D. 1348. — Old Sax. hikeri, a cup; Kleinc Altnicderdcutschc 
Denkmaler, ed. Heyne, 1867, p. 103. 4I^^1- bikarr, a cup. 4 I^u. beker. 
4 G. hecher. 4 Ital. bicchiere. fi. It appears in Low Lat. as bicarium, 
a wine-cup ; a word formed from Gk. ^iKot, an earthen wine-vessel, 
whence also the dimin. forms Bixiov, Budbiov. y. The Gk. Bikos is 
of Eastern origin (Liddell). Doublet, pitcher. 

BEAD! (i), a piece of timber. (P^) M.E. beem, hem, beam; 
I^ayamon, 2848; — A.S. beam, a tree; Grcin, p. 105. 4 G. H. G. 
paum, a tree. 4 Icel. babmr, a tree. 4 Goth, bagms, a tree. B. P ick, 
(i. 161) compares Skt. bhuman, earth, Gk. fjivfia, a growth ; from the 
root-BHU, to exist, grow. 

BEAM (2), a ray of light, (E.) A particular use of the word 
above. The ‘ pillar of fire ’ mentioned in Exodus is called in A. S. 
poetry byrnende beam, the burning beam ; Grein, p. 105. Der. beam-y, 
beam-less. 

BEAN, a kind of plant. (E.) M. E. bene, Chaucer, C. T. 3774 - 
A. S. bean (Lye, Bosworth). 4 I^®^* baun. 4 G. 11. G. puna. <4 Russ. 
bob*. 4 Lat./a6n. 4 yS.ffaen, a bean ; pX.ffa. Fick gives a European 
form hhabd ; i. 690. 

BEAR (I), to carry. (E.) M. E. beren, here, P. Plowman, B. ii, 
80. — A. S. beran (Grein). 4 Goth, bairan. 4 VoX.ferre. 4 Gk. (pipeiv, 
4 Skt. bhri, to bear.- V BHAR, to carry. Der. bear-able, bear-er, 
l^ar-ing. 

BEAR (2), an animal. (E.) M. E. Chaucer, C. T. 1640.- 
A. S. bera, ursus (Grein). 4 Icel. bera, bjiirn. 4 O. H. G. pero. 4 Lat. 
fera, a wild beast.4 Skt. bhalla, a bear. Fick suggests 4/ BHUR, to 
r^e; whence "Der. bear-ish. 

£EARD» hair on the chin. (E.) M. E. herde, herd ; Chaucer, 
Prol. 333. —A.S. beard, Grein, J. 102. 4 I^u. haard. 4 Icel. barb, a. 

’ If / -1 
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brim, verge, beak of a ship, &c. + Russ, borodd. 4“ W. and Com. 
barf. + Lat. barba, the beard. See Fick, i. 684, s. v. bardhd. Cf. 
Irish bearbht Gael, bearr, to shave. Der. heard-ed^ beard-less'. 
BEAST, an animal. (F., — L.) M. E. beste^ Chaucer, C. T. 1978 ; 
beaste, Old Eng. Homilies, i. 277. — O. F. beste (F. 6^/e). •• Lat. 
besfiot an animal. Der. beast-like^ beast-ly^ bec^t-li-nesH^ best-i-al (Lat. 
he&tialis). best-i-al-i-fy, best-i-al-ise. 

BEAT, to strike. (E.) M. E. beten, bete, P. Plowman, B. xiv. 19. 

— A. S. bedtan, to beat; Grein, i. 106.4* Icci- bauta^ to bcat. 4 * 0 . 11 . G. 
pdzan^ to beat. — Teutonic BUT, to beat, push, drive; Fick, iii. 
314. See But. Der. beat^ sb., heat-er. ijf The resemblance to F. 
hattret I-at. batuere, seems to be accidental; at any rate, it is not 
to be built upon. See Bat (i). 

BEATIFx, to make blessed. (F. — L.) Taylor has * beati- 

fied spirits ; * vol. i. scr. 8.«- F. heatijier^ ‘ to bcatine ; to make blessed, 
sacred, or happy ; * Cot. •• Lat. heatificare^ to make happy. — Lat. 
beati-^ for beatus, happy; and facere, to make, the stem fac- turning 
into Jic- in composition. Beatus is a pp. of beare^ to make happy, 
to bless, from the same source as bene^ well, and bonus^ good ; see 
Bounty. Der. beatific^ hcatijic-al, beatijic-al-ly, beatific-at-inn. 
BEATITUDE, happiness. (K., — L.) Used by Ben Jonson, An 

Elegy on my Muse (R.) ; Milton, P. L. iii. 62. — F. beatitude^ ‘ beatitude, 
happiness ; * Cot. — Lat. heatitudinem, acc. from nom. bentitudo. happi- 
ness.^ Lat. beatus, happy. — Lat. beare, to bles^. .See Beatify. 

BEAU, a line, dressy man. (F., — L.) Sir Cloudcsley Shovel is 
represented on his tomb ‘ by the figure of a beau ; ’ 8iK‘ctator, no. 37. 

— F. 6eai/, comely (Colgravc) ; O. F. — I^at. bellus, fine, fair; sup- 
posed to be a contracted form of henulus, dimin. of benus ; another 
form of bonus, good. See Bounty. Der. From the F. fern, form 
belle (Lat. hella) we have K. belle, 

BEAUTY, fairness. (F., — Lat.) M. E. beaute, Chaucer, C. T. 
2387. — 0. F. binute, henlteit, — Low L.at. acc. hellitatem; from 

nom. — Lat. belli-, for bellus, fair, with suffix -tat-, signifying 

state or condition. See Beau. Der. beaute-ous {hewteous in Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 2 g), beaute-ous-ly, beaute-ous-ness, beauti-ful, beauti- 
ful-ly, heauti-fy. 

BEAVEH (i), an animal. (E.) M. E. bever, in comp, hever-hat, 
Chaucer, Prol. 272. — A. S. befer, glo.ss to fiber; M\f. Gloss, ed. 
Somner (Nomina Fcrarum). 4 * Ihi. bever.’^ Icel. Aydrr. 4 “ Dan. bcever, 
+ Swed. bafver.-^ Ct. 4- Russian bohr\'^f^at. fiber, a beaver. 
Cf. Skt. hahhru, a large ichneumon ; Fick, i. 379. 

BEAVEH (3), the lower part of a helmet. (F.) Shak. has 
heaver, Hamlet, i. 2. 330. — F. bavUre, meaning ‘the bever of an hel- 
met ; * and, primarily, a child’s • bib, mocket, or mocketer, put 
before the bosom of a slavering child ; ’ C'ot. Thus, the lower part 
of the helmet was named from a fancied resemblance to a child's 
bib. — F. baver, to foam, froth, slaver; Cot. — F. have, foam, froth, 
slaver, drivell ; Cot. Pcrhajis of Celtic origin ; cf. Bret, bahouz, slaver. 

The derivation from Ital. hevere, to drink, is (juitc unfounded. 
The spelling beaver is due to conlusion with ‘ beaver hat.’ 
BECALM, to make calm. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) Becalmed is in 
Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 168; and in Mirror for Magistrates, 
p. iq 6. P'ormed by prefixing li. be- to calm, a word of F. origin. 
Sec Bo- and Calm. 

BECAUSE, for the reason that. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) Formerly 
written bi cause, P. Plowman, B. iii. 99 ; also he cause and by cause. 
Be, bi, and by are all early forms of the prep. by. Cause is of F. 
origin. See By and Cause. 

BECHANCE, to befall, happen. (Hybrid; E. and F.) In 
Shak. Merch. i. 1. 38. From be-, prefix, q. v., and chance, q. v. 
BECK (1), a nod or sign; and, as a vb. to make a sign. (E.) 
The sb. is not found in early writers ; it occurs in Surrey’s tr. of 
Virgil, riEneid, iv. (R.) It is clearly formed from the verb, which is 
older, and occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 12329. The verb, again, is not 
an original word, but a mere contraction of beckon. See Beckon. 
BECK (3), a stream. (Scand.) M.E. bek. Prompt. Parv. p. 29; 
Legends of Holy Rood, p. 82. [Not properly an A.S. word, but 
Scandinavian.] — Icel. bekkr, a stream, brook. 4* Swed. hack, a brook. 
4 * Dan. bak. 4 * Du. beek. 4- G. back. (Root unknown.) 

BECKON, to make a«ign. (E.) M. E. becnen, Ormulum, 223. 

— A. S. bedenian, to signify by a sign. — A. S. bedeen, a sign, with the 
addition of the suffix •dan, used to form verbs from sbs. See Beacon 
and Beck. 

BECOME, to attain to a state ; to suit. (E.) M. E. becuman, 
bicuman ; as, ‘ and bicomen hise men * « and became his servants, Have- 
lok, 1. 2256; ‘it bicumeth him swithe wer*it becomes (suits) him 
very well, O. Eng. Bestiary, ed. Morris, 1 . 735. See the large collec- 
tion of examples in Matzner, p. 224, s. v. bicumen.^^A. S. becuman, to 
arrive, happen, turn out, befal (whence the sense of * suit ' was later 
developed), Grein, i. 81 ; bicuman, i. 113. + Goth, bikwiman, to come 
upon one, to befal ; 1 Thes. v. 3. + O. H# G. piqueman, M. H. G. 
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bekomen, to happen, befal, reach, &c. ; whence mod. G. bequem, fit, 
apt, suitable, convenient, fi. A compound of prefix be-, and A. S. 
cuman, to come. See Comd. Der. becom-ing, becom-ing-ly, 

BED, a couch to sleep on. (E.) M.E. beMe, Chaucer, Prol. 291. 

— A. S. bed, bedd. 4 * Icel. bebr. 4 * Goth, bedi, a bed. 4 * D. H. G. petti, 
a bed. p. Fick refers it to the root of bind, viz. ^ BHADH, to 
bind ; i. 689. Der. bed, verb ; bedd-ing ; bed-ridden, q. v. ; bed-stead, 
q. v. ; bed-chamber (Shak. Cymb. i. 6. 196), bed-clothes (All’s Well, iv. 
3. 287), bed-fellow (Temp. ii. 2. 42), bed-hangings (2 Hen. IV, ii. I. 
158), bed-presser (i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 268), bed-right (Temp. iv. 96), 
bed-room (Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 2. 51), bed-time (Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 34), bed- 
work (Troil. i. 3. 305). 

BKDABBI.I!, BBDAUB, BEDAZZIiB. From the E. 
prefix he-, and dabble, daub, dazzle, (|. v. Shak. has bedabbled, Mids. 
Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 443 ; bedaubed, Rom. iii. 2. 55 ; bedazzled, Tam. Shrew, 

B^DEW, to cover with dew. (E.) Spenser has bedeawd, F. Q. 
i. i 2. 16. It occurs in the Ayenbite of Inwyt : ‘ bedeaweth the herte ; ' 
p. 1 1 6. PTom be-, prefix, q. v. ; and dew, q. v. 

BEDIGHT, to array. (E.) ‘ That derely were hydy^th ; * Sir 

Degrevant, 647. From be-, prefix, q. v. ; and dight, q. v. 

BEDIM, to make dim. (E.) In Shak. Temp. v. 1. 41. From be-, 
prefix, q. v. ; and dim, q. v. 

BEDIZEN, to deck out. (E. ?) Not in early use. The quota- 
tions in Richardson shew that the earlier word was the simple form 
dizen, from which bedizen was formed by help of the common prefix 
be-, like bedeck from deck. See Dizen. 

BEDLAM, a hospital for lunatics. (Proper name.) A corrup- 
tion of Bethlehem. ‘ Bethlehem hospital, so called from having been 
originally the hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, a royal foundation 
for the reception of lunatics, incorporated by Henry VIII in 1547 ; ' 
Haydn, Diet, of Dates. M. E. bedlem, as in the phrase ‘ in bedlem 
and in babiloyne '*in Bethlehem and Babylon; P. Plowman, B. v. 
534; according to three MSS., where other MSS. read bethleem. 
Der. bedlam-ite. 

bedouin, a wandering Arab. (F., — Arab.) Modem ; yet we 
find a M. E. bedoyne, Mandeville, p. 35. Borrowed from F. bedouin, 
which is from Arab, badawiy, wild, rude, wandering, as the Arabs in 
the desert.— Arab, badw, departing for the desert, leading a wandering 
life. — Arab, root badawa, he went into the desert; see Rich. Diet., 
pp. 251, 352. 

BEDHXDDEN, confined to one’s bed. (E.) M.E. bedreden, 
used in the plural ; P. Plowman, viii. 85 ; bedrede, sing. Chaucer, 
C. T. 7351. — A. S. bedrida, heddrida, glossed by clinicus (Bosworth).— 
A. S. bed, a bed, and ridda, a knight, a rider ; thus the sense is a bed- 
rider, a sarcastic term for a disabled man. Earle, in his 

I*hilology of the Eng. Tongue, p. 23, suggests that bedrida means 
* bewitched,' and is the participle of bedrian, to bewitch, a verb for 
which he gives authority. But it is not shewn how the participle 
look this shape, nor can we thus account for the spelling bedd- 
rida. p. Besides which, there is a term of similar import, spelt 
bedderedig in the Bremen Wbrterbuch, i. 65, which can only be ex- 
plained with reference to the I.OW-G. bedde, a bed. 7* Again, an 
O. H. G. pettiriso, M. H. G. betterise, mod. G. bettrise, is given in 
Grimm’s Ger. Diet. i. 1738, which can likewise only ^ referred to 
G. hett, a bed. B. In short, the suggestion can hardly be accepted, 
but it seemed best not to pass it over. If there be any doubt about 
the termination, there can be none about the first syllable. I may 
add that we find also M. E. hedlawer for ‘ one who lies in bed,’ which 
is said, in the Prompt. Parv. p. 28, to be a synonym for bedridden. 
See Proixmt. Parv. p. 28, note 4. 

BEDSTEAD, the frame of a bed. (E.) M. E. bedstede. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 28. — A. S. bed, a bed ; and stede, a place, stead, station. So 
called from its firmness and stability; cf. sted-fast, i. e. stead-fast. 
Sec Bed and Stead. 

BEE, an insect. (E.) M. E. bee, pi. bees and been, both of which 
occur in Chaucer, C. T. 10518, I02g& — A. S. bed, bi, Grein, p. 109.. 
4 “ Icel. by. 4 “ O. H. G. pia. 4 * Skt. bha, a bee ; a rare word, given in 
Rithlingk and Roth’s Skt. Dictionary. Prob. of onomatopoetic 
origin. Cf. Irish beach, a bee. 

BEECH, a kind of tree. (E.) M. K beech, Chaucer, C. T. 2925. 

— A. S. b 6 ce, an unauthenticaled form, but rendered probable by the 
existence of the adj. becen, E. beechen, for which a reference is given in 
Bosworth ; but the usual A. S. form is bdc. [0sr The A. S. d is the 
mutation of d ; thus bdc produces becen, adj., whence the corrupt sb. 
bdee.'] 4- Icel. bdk,' a beech-tree, rare ; commoner in the collective 
form beyki, a beech wood. 4 * Swed. bok. 4- Dan. bog. + Du. beuk. 4 * 
G. buche (O. H. G. puohha). 4 “ Russian buk*. 4- Lat. fagus. 4 * Gk. 
<l>rjy 6 s. These forms point to an orig. possibly meaning a tree 
with esculent fruit ; cf. Skt. bhaksh, to eat ; from v BHAG, to eat ; 
Fick, i. 687. See Book. Der. heech-en, adj. (« A. S. bdeen.). 
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BXEF, an ox ; the flesh of an ox. (F., — L.) M. E. hnf, Chaucer, ' 
C. T. 7332. — O. F. hoef^ ftwf?/'. — Lat. acc. bovem, an ox ; nom. bos. + 
Gael, bb, a cow. + Skt. go, a cow. + A. S. cu, a cow. Thus the 
word beef is co-radicatc with cow. See Cow. Der. beef-eater, q. v. 
BEEP-BATER, a yeoman of the guard. (E.) ‘ Pensioners and 

beefeaters* [of Charles II.], Argument against a Standing Army, cd. 
1697, p. 16; qu. in N. and Q. 5 S. viii. 398. An eater of beef; but 
why this designation was given them is not recorded. ^ In Todd’s 
Johnson is the following notable passage. ‘From 6w/and eat, be- 
cause the commons is 6tf£/whcn on waiting. Mr. Slcevcns derives it 
thus. Beefeater may come from beaufetier, one who attends at the 
side-board, which was anciently placed in a beaufet. The business of 
the beefeaters was, and perhaps is still, to attend the king at meals. 
This derivation is corroborated by the circumstance of the beefeaters 
having a hasp suspended to their bells for the reception of keys.* 
This extraordinary guess has met with extraordinary favour, having 
been quoted in Mrs. Markham’s History of England, and thus taught 
to young children. It is also quoted in Max Midler’s Lectures, 8th 
ed. ii. 582, but with the substitution of buffetier for beaufetier, and 
buffet is explained as ‘ a table near the door of the dining-hall.* I 
suppose it is hopeless to protest against what all believe, but I must 
point out that there is not the faintest little of evidence for the 
derivation beyond the * hasp suspended to their belts.* I do not find 
beaufetier nor buffetier, but I find in Cotgrave that buffeteurs de vin were 
* such carmen or boatmen as steal wine out of the vessels they have 
in charge, and afterwards fill them up with water.* Mr. Steevens 
docs not tell us what a beaufet is, nor how a sideboard was ‘ anciently 
placed in * it. On this point, see Buffet, sb. When the F. buffetier 
can be found, with the sense of * waiter at a side-hoard ’ in reasonably 
old French, or when the E. beefeater can be found spelt differently 
from its present spelling in a book earlier than the time of Mr. Steevens, 
it will be sufficient time to discuss the question further. Meanwhile, 
we may note that Ben Jonson uses eater in the sense of ‘ servant ; ’ as 
in ‘ Where arc all my eaters*i* Silent Woman, iii. 2. Also, that the 
expression ‘ powderbeef lubber * occurs in the sense of * man-servant,* 
where powder-beef certainly means salt-beef; see * Powder, to salt,* in 
Nares. A rich man is spoken of as having * confidence of [in] so 
many powdrebeefe lubbers as he fedde at home ; * Chaloncr, transla- 
tion of Praysc of Follie, 2nd edit. I.S 77 , ^ v. (1st ed. in 1549.) See 
Notes and Queries, 5 S. viii. 57. Cf. bread-winner, a sb. of similar 
formation, to which no French etymology has been (as yet) assigned. 
BEER, a kind of drink. (K.) M. El bere, Prompt. Parv. p. 31 ; 
ber. King Horn, cd. Lumby, 1 . 1112. — A. S. bedr, beer, Grcin, i. 112. 
•4- Du. bier. + Icel. bjdrr. G. bier (O. H. G. bior). a. The 

suggestion that it is connected with the Lat. bibere is unlikely; 
since that would make this common Teutonic word a mere loan-word 
from Latin. Moreover, the Latin sb. is pofus, which could hardly 
turn into beer. Both pofus and bibere are referred to the root pd, to 
drink ; see Curtius, i. 348. A Teutonic word from that root would 
begin with /. p. The suggestion that beer is connected with barley 
is more reasonable. It means ‘ fermented drink,* from the same root 
as ferment. Sec Barley, Ferment. 

BEESTINGS; see Biestings. . 

beet, a plant. (Lat.) M. E. hete, in a vol. of Vocabularies, ed. 
T. Wright, p. 190. — A. S. bete, gen. betan, fern, sb., in Cockayne’s 
I.eechdoms ; but certainly borrowed from Lat. beta, used by Pliny. 
BEETLE (i), an insect. (E.) M. E. bityl. Prompt. Parv. p. 37. 
— A. S. bitel, betel; as in ‘jia blacan betlas,* the black beetles; MS. 
Cott. Jul. A. 2, 1 41 (Bosworlh). — A. S. bitan, to bite ; with suffix -el 
of the agent. Thus beetle means ‘ the biting insect ; * cf. * Mordiculus, 
bitela,* M\i. Gloss. (Nomina Insectorum) ; showing that the word 
was understood in that sense. See Bite, and Bitter. 

BEETLE (2), a heavy mallet. (E.) M. E. betylle, betel. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 34; Ancren Riwle, p. 188. — A. S. by tel, bytl ; Judges iv. 21. 
•- A. S. bedtan, to beat ; with suffix -/ or -el of the agent. See Beat. 
Der. beetle-headed, i. e. with a head like a log, like a 6/ocIr-head, dull. 
BEETLE (3), to jut out and hang over. (E.) ‘ The summit of 

the cliff That beetles o’er his base into the sea;* Hamlet, i. 4. 71. 
Apparently coined by Shakespeare. By whomsoever coined, the idea 
was adopted from the M. E. bitelbrowed, beetle-browed, having pro- 
jecting or sharp brows, P. Plowman, B. v. 90 ; also spelt bitter- 
brofwed, id., footnote. The sense is ‘ with biting brows,* i. e. with 
brows projecting like an upper jaw. The M. E. bitel, biting, sharp, 
occurs in the Ormulum, 10074, as an epithet of an axe; and in 
Layamon, ii. 395, as an epithet of steel weapons. The insect called 
the beetle is similarly named ; see Beetle (i). The variant bitter has 
the same sense ; see Bitter. The word is from the A. S. bitel, lit. 
biting or biter, also, a beetle ; from A. S. bUan, to bite, with the 
suffix -el, used to form both substantives and adjectives, so that biiel 
may be used as either. See Bite. Der. beetl-ing ; cf. beetle-browed^ 
which is really the older expression. 
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^ BEFALL, to happen. (E.) M. E. befallen, bifdlen, in common 
use; Havelok, 2981. — A. S. befeallan, Grein, i. 83. 4* O. Sax. bifallan. 
+ O. Fries, bifcdla, 4- Du. bevallen, to please. 4 “ G. H. G. bifallan, 
cited by Matzner; Wackcmagel gives M. H. G. bevallen, O. H. G. 
pivallan. From be-, prefix ; and fall. ^ This is one of the original 
verbs on which so many others beginning with be- were modelled. 
BEFOOL, to make a fool of. (E. and F.) M. E, befolen, Gower, 
C. A. iii. 236. — E. prefix be-, and M. E./o/, a fool ; see Pool. 
BEFORE, prep., in front of ; adv., in front. (E.) M. E. Infore, 
before, biforen, beforen ; in common use ; spelt biforen, Layamon, iii. 
131.— A. S. beforan, hiforan, prep, and adv., Grein, i. 83, 84, 115.— 
A. S. Iff"* hi-, prefix, see Be- or By; and foran, before, prep, and 
adv., Grein, i. 315. A.S./orn« is a longer form {-an being originally 
a case-ending) from /ore, prep, and adv., before, for; Grein, i. 321. 
See Fore, For. Cf. O. Sax. hiforan, before ; M. H. G. bevor, bevore; 
O. H. G. bifora, pivora, before. See below. 

BEFOREHAND, previously. (E.) In early use as an adverb. 
M. E. biuorenhon d. Ancren Riwle, p. 21a; from hiuoren, before, and 
hond, hand. See^'Before and Hand. 

BEG, to ask for alms. (E.) Cf. M. E. beggar, heggere, a beggar; 
a word which was undoubtedly associated in the 1 4lh century, and 
even earlier, with the word bag, as seen from various passages in 
r. Plowman, C. Pass. i. 41, 42, x. 98 ; P. Plowman’s Credo, 1. 600, 
&c. In the Ancren Riwle, p. 168, we read; *Hit is heggares rihte 
uorle [for /o] beren bagge on bac.* Yet the word is never spelt 
haggere, which tends to shew that the word was forced out of its 
true form to suit a popular theory. This being so, it is probable that 
the vb. beggen, to beg, was (as Mr. Sweet suggests) a contraction 
of the A. S. bedecian, which occurs in Gregory’s Pastoral, ed. Sweet, 
p. 285, 1 . 12 : ‘Hit is switJe wcl be ‘Siem geeweden h’set he eft hedecige 
on sumera* ** of whom it is very well said that he will afterwards beg in 
summer. B. This A.S. bed-ec-ian would become bed* dan (accented on 
bed-), and thence be easily contracted to beggen by assimilation. Thc< 
stem bed- corresponds to a II. German bet-, whence G. betteln, to beg, 
bet tier, a beggar. Moreover, bed- stands for bid-, by vowel-change ; 
cf. (ioth. bidagwa, a beggar; and this bid- appears in A. S. hiddan, to 
beg, pray, beseech ; whence the M. E. bidder e used as synonymous 
with beggare, as in P. Plowman, C. i. 41. C. Hence bed-ec-ian is 
formed from bid-, with suffix -ec- (corresponding to -ag- in Goth, bid- 
ag-tva) and the common infinitive suffix -ian, only used for secondary 
verbs, the primary verbs ending in -an. Similarly, the G. betteln is 
made from bitt-, with suffix -el-, and the verbal suffix -n of the infini- 
tive. The use of the suffixes {-ec- in A. S., and -el- in G.) was to 
give the verb a frequentative sense. Hence to beg is to ‘ bid often,* 
to ‘ ask repeatedly ; * a frequentative of Bid ( i ). Der. begg-ar (better • 
begg-er) ; whence beggar-ly, beggar-li-ness, beggar-y. 

BEGET, to generate, produce. (E.) M. E. higiten, begeten, (i) to 
obtain, acquire ; (2) to beget. ‘ To bi^iten mine rihte ’*=to obtain my 
right ; Layamon, i. 405. ‘ Thus wes Marlin bi^eten * « thus was Merlin 
begotten; Layamon, ii. 237. — A. S. begitan, bigitan, to acquire; 
Grein, i. 86, 1 15. — A. S. be-, bi-, j^refix ; and gitan, to get. See Get. 
So too O. Sax. bigetan, to seize, get; and Goth, bigitan, to find. 
Der. hegett-er. 

BEGIN, to commence. (E.) M. E. heginnen, biginnen, in com- 
mon use. — A.S. beginnan, Grein, i. 86 (though the form onginnan, 
with the same signification, is far more common). From the prefix 
be-, and A. S. ginnan, to begin. Cf. Du. and G. beginnen, to begin. 
See Gin, verb. Der. beginn-er, beginn-ing. 

BEGONE, pp. beset. (E.) In phr. woe-begone, i. e. affected or 
oppressed with woe, beset with grief. Wei begon occurs in the Rom. 
of the Rose, 1 . 580, apjjarently in the sense of ‘glad ;’ lit. well sur- 
rounded or beset. It is the pp. of M. E. begon, to beset ; cf. ‘ wo )?e 
bigo,* woe come upon thee, Reliq. Antiq. ii. 273. — A. S. bigdn, begdn, 
bigangan, begangan, to go about, Grein, i. 84, 115. From prefix be-, 
and A. S. gdn, contracted form of gangan, to go. Cf. Du. begaan, 
concerned, affected*^ (isr In the phrase ‘ begone ! * we really use 
two words ; it shouiaTie written ‘ be gone 1 * Sec Go. 

BEGUILE, to deceive, amuse. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) M. E. 
bigilen, to beguile, Ancren Riwle, p. 328. — E. prefix he-, hi- (A. S. be-, 
bi-) ; and M. E. gylen, gilen, to deceive. ‘ As theigh he gyled were * 
a»as if he were beguiled ; Will, of Palerne, 689. —O. F. gutter , to 
deceive. —O. F. guile, guile, deceit. See Guile. Der. beguil-ing,> 
heguil-ing 4 y, heguil-er. 

BEGUINE, one of a class of religious devotees. (F.) The word 
is rather French than English ; and, though we find a I^w-Latin 
form beguinus, it was chiefly used as a feminine notm, viz. F. biguine. 
Low Lat. beghina. The beguines belonged to a religious order in 
Flanders, who, without taking regular vows of obedience, lived a 
somewhat similar life to that of the begging friars, and lived together 
in houses called bdguinages. They were ‘ first established at Li^ge. 
and afterwards at Nivclle, in 1207, some say 1226. The Granda 
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Btguinage of Bruges was the most extensive ; * Haydn, Diet, of Dates.* 
B. Another set of ‘ religious ' were called Begardi ; and it has been 
supposed that both terms were formed from the same root, viz. the 
word which appears in E. as bag^ or from the E. heg\ Neither solution 
is even possible, for bag is an English and Scandinavian form, the 
German form, whether High or Low, being halg\ whilst beg is an E. 
corrupted form, unknown at any time on the continent. The whole 
subject is rather obscure ; see the article on Beguins in the Engl. Cycl., 
Arts and Sciences division. O. Mosheim was actually reduced to 
deriving the words from the G. begehren, regardless of the accent on the 
word ! As a fact, the names of these orders varied , and no one seems 
to have known their exact meaning. D. Yet the real solution of the 
words is so easy, that it is a wonder no one has ever hit upon it. The 
order arose at Liege, and begui^ in the dialect of Namur, means ‘ to 
stammer,’ from which bdguine would be formed by the mere addition 
of -«tf, to form a fern. sb. ; cf. landgrav-ine^ kero-ine. Moreover, the 
Namur word for * stammerer ’ as a masculine substantive is ‘ bPguiaut, 
standing, of course, for an older form biguialt, where -ah is an Old Er. 
suffix that is interchangeable with •ard; cf. Regin-ald with Reyn-ard. 
This gives us an equivalent form beguiard, the original ol the above 
I-<ow Lat. begardus. These Namur words are recorded in Grand- 
gagnage. Diet, dc la Langue Wallonnc, s. v. beketer. The Namur b«^gui 
16, of course, the F. biguer, from bvgue, stammering, a word of unknown 
origin (Brachet). E. Why these nuns were called ‘stammerers,’ 
we can but guess; but it was a most likely nickname to arise; it was 
merely another way of calling them fools, and all are agreed that the 
names were given in reproach. The form hegard or btguard was 
confused with a much older term of derision, viz. bigot, and this cir- 
cumstance gave to the word bigot its present i^eculiar meaning. See 
Bigot. 

BEHAIiF, interest, benefit. (E.) In M. E., only in the phrase 
on (or vppon) bihalue, or behalue. Chaucer has : ‘ on my bihalue * 
Troil. and Cress, i. 1457. So also : * in thcmj>croiirs bihelue* 
**on the emperor's behalf ; Seven Sages, 1 . 324. Here on my bihalue 
is a substitution for the A. S. on healfe, on the side of (sec exx. in 
Grein, i. 53), by confusion with a second common phrase be healfe, by 
the side of (same ref.). p. The A.S. heal/, lit. half, is constantly 
used in the sense of ‘ side ; ’ and even now the best paraphrase of ‘ in my 
behalf ’ is ‘ on my side.’ That this exjdanation is correct can easily 
be traced by the examples in Miilzner’s Old JCng. Diet., which shews 
that bihalven was in common use as a prej). and adv. before the sb. 
behalf came into use at all. See I-ayamon, vol. i. p. 349 ; ii. 58 ; iii. 
65, 114, &c. See Half. 

BEHAVE, to conduct oneself. (E.) Shak. has behave, refl., to 
conduct oneself, 2 Hen. VI, iv. 3. 5 ; and intr. but not refl., Oth. iv. 2. 
108. Rare in early authors, but the jfltr. ‘ to Icme hur to behave hur 
among men ’ to teach her to behave herself amongst men, occurs in 
I..e Bone P'loreucc of Rome, 1 . 1566, in Kitson's Metrical Romances, 
vol. iii.«— A. S. behabban, to surround, to restrain, detain; ‘hi behafdon 
hine,’ i.e. they detained him, Luke, iv. 42. Used reflexively, it meant 
to govern or control oneself, and could at last be used intransitively, 
without a reflexive pronoun. It is a mere compound of the verb to 
have with the A. 8. prefix be-. + O. Sax. bihelhian, to surround, shut in, 
but also to possess ; from bi-, prefix, and hebbian, to have. +M. II. G. 
hehaben (from be- and haben), to hold fast, to take possession of. Sec 
Have. ^ Just as E. answers to glaube (I.e. ge-laube) in 

German, so E. behave answers to G. gehnben, to behave oneself. 
BEHAVTOUBr, conduct. (E., with F. suffix.) Spelt hehavoure. 
Levins, 222. 45. Formed, very abnormally, from the verb to behave, 
q. v. The curious suffix is best accounted for by suppo.sing a con- 
fusion with the F. avoir used substantively, a word which not only 
meant ‘ wealth ’ or ’possessions,’ but akso ‘ability;’ see Cotgrave. 
It must be remembered (i) that behaviour was often shortened to 
haviour, as in Shakespeare ; and (2) that havings, at least in Lowland 
Scotch, had the double meaning of {a) possessions, and {b) carriage, 
behaviour. See Jamieson’s Scot. Diet. 

BEHEAD, to cut off the head. (E.) M. E. bihefden, biheafden, 
bihafden, * Heo us wulle bihafdi ’ they will behead us, Layamon, 
iii. 45. Later, spelt biheden ; ‘ he bihedide Joon,’ he beheaded John ; 
Wyclif, Matt. xiv. 10. ••A. S. behedfdian, to behead ; Matt. xiv. 10. 
— A. S. be-, prefix, lit. ‘by;’ and henfod, head. See Head. Cf. Du. 
onthoofden, G. enthaupten, to behead. 

BEHEMOTH, a hippopotamus. (Heb.) See J ob, xl. 1 5 . •■ Heb. 
behemdth, properly a plural, signifying ‘beasts;’ but here used as 
sing, to denote ‘ great beast ; ’ from sing, behemdk, a beast. 
BEHEST, a command. (E.) M. E. beheste, biheste, commonly 
used in the sense of ‘ a promise ; ' Chaucer, C. T. 44G1 ; and connected 
with the verb bihete, behete, to promise, Chaucer, C.T. 1856. From 
be-, prefix, and best. Cf. A. S. behSe, a vow, behdt, a promise, behdtan, 
to promise. ‘He fela behasa beh^t,* he made many promises ; 
A. S. Chron., anno 1093. The final t is excrescent. See Heat. 


BELEMNITE. 

BEHIHD, after. (E.) M. E. behinde, bihinde, bihinden, after, at 
the back of, after^vards ; Chaucer, C. T. 4847. — A. S. behindan, adv. 
and prep., afterwards, after, Grein, i. 87. From A. S. prefix 6^- ; and 
hindan, adv., behind, at the back, Grein, ii. 76. Cl. O. Saxon W- 
hindan, adv., behind ; Heliand, 1 . 3660. See Hind. Der. behind- 
hand, not in early use ; made in imitation of before-hand, q. v. It 
occurs in Shak. Winter’s Tale, v. i. 15T. 

BEHOLD, to see, watch, observe.^ (E.) M. E. biholden, beholden, 
biholde, beholde, to see, observe, to bind by obligation ; in common 
use. [The last sense appears only in the pp. beholden ; * heholdyn, or 
bownclyn, obligor, teneor;' Prompt. I’arv. p. 28. Shak. wrongly has 
beholding for the pp. beholden, as in Merry Wives, i. i. 283.] — A. S. 
behealdan, to hold, possess, guard, observe, see ; CJrein, i. 87. 4* O. 
Fries, bihalda, to keej). + O. Sax. bihnldan, to keep. ^ Du. behouden, 
to preserve, keep. + G. hehalten, to keep. From A. S. prefix he-, and 
healdan, to hold. See Hold. [Cf. Lat. tueor, to see, to keep ; E. 
guard, as compared with regard, &c.] Der. behold-er', also pp. 
behold-en, corruple<l to behold-ing. 

BEHOOF, advantage. (E.) Almost invariably found in M. E. 
in the dat. case behoue, bihoue [w written for r], with the prep, to pre- 
ceding it; as in ‘ to ancren bihoue' for the use of anchoresses, Aiicren 
Riwlc, p. 90. — A. S. behdf, advantage, only used in the comp, hehdf- 
lie; see bihofllc is, gloss to Lat. oportet in Luke, xviii. i, in the Lindis- 
fame MS. (Northumbrian dialect). + O. Fries, hehdf, bihdf. + Du. 
behoef, commonly in the i)hr. ten behoeve van, for the advantage of. + 
Swed. behof, want, need. + Dan. behov, need. + G. behuf, behoof. 
B. The be- is a prefix ; the simple sb. appears in the Icel. hdf, mode- 
ration, measure, proportion ; whence the verb hafa, to hit, to behove. 
Cf. Swed. hiifva, measure ; hdfvas, to beseem. The Goth, gahobains, 
temperance, self-restraint, is related on the one hand to Icel. hef, mode- 
ration, measure ; and on the other, to O. H. G . huopa, M. H. G. huobe,G, 
hufe, hube, a measured quantity of land, a hide of land, so named from 
its capacity or content ; from the ^ KAP, to hold, contain ; cf. Lat. 
capax, containing, capere, to seize, orig. to contain, hold, grasp. See 
Fick, iii. 63. O. The development of ideas is accordingly (1) to 
hold fast, retain, (2) to restrain, moderate, (3) to fit for one’s use, to 
make serviceable. From the same root we have behove, have, behave. 
BEHOVE, to become, befit, (E.) M. E. bihoven, behoven (writ- 
ten hiliouen, behouen in M.SS.) ; commonly as imi)ers. verb, bihoveth, 
hehoveth, Chaucer, Troil. and Cress, iv. 978 ; pt. t. hihouede, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 394. — A. S. bihdfian, behdfian, to need, be necessary; Grein, 
i. 87, 116. •t’ O. Fries, bihovin, to behove. + Du. hehoeven, to be 
necessary, to behove. + Swed. behiifva. + Dan. behuve. + G. behufen 
(not in use ; but the sb. behuf, need, occurs). p. The form of these 
verbs shews that they are derivatives from a substantive. Also, the 
be- is a mere prefix. The simple verb appears only in the Icel. hcefa, 
to aim at, to hit, to behove ; Swed. hdfvas, to beseem. See Behoof. 
BEliABODB, to ply vigorously, beat soundly. (Hybrid ; E. and 
F.) ‘ He . . . belaboured Jubellius with a cudgel ; ’ North’s Plutarch, 

p. 964. — E. prefix he-, q. v. ; and labour, q. v. 

BELAY, to fasten a rojn;. (Du.) To belay is to fasten a rope by 
laying it round and round a couple of pins. Borrowed from Du. 
beleggen, to cover, to overlay, to border, to lace, garnish with fringe, 
&c. ; and, as a naut. term, to belay. From prefix be- (the same as 

E. prefix be-), and leggen, to lay, place, cognate with E. lay. See 
Lay. ^ There is also a native E. word to belay, a comj^ound of 
be- and lay, but it means ‘ to besiege ’ or ‘ beleaguer ’ a castle ; see 
Spenser, Sonnet 14. See Beleaguer. 

BELCH, to eructate. (E.) M. E. helJten, helke, Townclcy Myst. 
p. 314. The sb. holke is found, in the dat. case, in P. Plowman, B. 
V. 397 ; and the vb. boUen, Prompt. Parv. p. 43. — A. S. bealcan, Ps. 
xviii. 2 ; commoner in the derived form bealcetian, Ps. xliv. 1 ; Ps. 
cxviii. 1 71. Formed from the stem bel-, which appears in bell, bell-ow, 
with the addition of the formative suffix -c or -k ; cf. tal-k, from tell; 
sted-k, (along), from steal. Cf. Du. hulken, to low, bellow, roar. See 
Bellow. 

BELDAM, an old woman. (F., — L.) Ironically used for beldame, 
i. e. fair lady, in which sense it occurs in Spenser, F. Q. iii. 2. 43.i- 

F. belle, fair; dame, lady. — Lat. bella, fair; domina, lady. Hence 
beldam is a doublet of belladonna. 

BELEAGUEB, to besiege. (Du.) We also find the verb to 
beleague ; as in ‘ besieging and heleaguingoi cities ; ' Holland’s Plutarch, 
p. 319 ; but this is a less correct forhi. — Du. belegeren, to besiege; 
from prefix be- (as in E.), and leger, a bed, a camp, army in encamp- 
ment ; which from leggen, to lay, put, place, cognate with E. lay. 
[Thus the true E.'word is belay ; see Note to belay. TJie Du. leger 
is E. lair.'] + G. bilagem, tQ besiege ; lager, a camp ; legen, to lay. 
+ Swed. beldggra, to besiege ; lager, a bed ; Idgga, to lay. +■ Dan. 
belcegge, to l^’ege ; l<fgge, to lay ; also, Dan. beleire, to besiege, 
which is prob. corruption of Du. belegeren. See Lair, Lay. 
BELEMHITB, a hind of fossil. (Gk.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
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Errors, b. U. c. 5. s. lo. So called because shaped like the head oft Infitm, to love. See Ii 07 e. ^ The M. E. Vlufitn also means ‘ to 
a dait,-Gk. fitkttivirrjt. SL kind of stone, belemnite. - Gk. fiiktfjtvoy, please ;* O. Eng. Homilies, i. 257; cf. Du. believen, to please, 
a dart, missile. Gk. fiakkttv^ to cast, throw; also, to fall. «<|» Skt. BEiIiOAV, beneath. (E.) M.E. 6 i 7 oo(»’A, adv., beneath, Allit. Poems, 
gal, to drop, distil, fall. - ^ GAR, to fall away ; P'ick. i. 73 ; Curtius, ed. Morris, B. 1 1 6. Compounded of prep. 61, be^ by ; and loogh, low, 
ii. 76. low. See IjOW. 

BSIiFRT, properly, a watch-tower. (F..-G.) Owing to a cor- BELT, a girdle. (E.> M. E. belt ; dative belte, in Chaucer, C. T. 
ruption, the word is now only used for ‘ a tower for bells.* Corrupted 393* --A. S. belt (Bosworth). -f Icel. belfi. + Irish and Gaelic bait, a 
from M. E. berfray, Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, B. 1 187 ; herfrey. King belt, a border. + Lat. balteus, a Ixjlt ; but the close similarity of this 
Alisaundcr, ed. Weber, 2777. — O.P'. berfroit, berfreit, belefreit.^ form to the rest shews that it can hardly be a cogwo/tf form ; perhaps 
M. H. G. herefrit, herchfrit, a watch-tower. --M. H. G. here, protection the Latin was derived from the old Celtic. 

(which from her gen, to protect); and M. H. O. frit, frid, O. H. G. BEMOAN, to moan for, sorrow for. (E.) The latter vowel has 
fridu {G.friede), a place of security (which from O. H. G.fri, cognate changed, as in moan. M. E. bimenen, lo bemoan ; O. E. Homilies, i. 
with K.free). fi. The mod. O./riede means only ‘ peace,* but O. H. G. 1 3. — A. S. bimdnan, Grein, i. 1 1 7. — A. S. 61-, prefix ; and mdnan, to 
jfridu meant also ‘ a place of security,* and even * a tower ; * so that moan. See Moan. 

herefrit meant * a watch-tower ’ or ‘ guard-tower.’ The term was BENCH, a long seat or table. (E.) M. E. benche, Chaucer, C. T. 
first applied to the towers upon wheels, so much used in the siege 7334. — A. S. bene (Grein). + Du. bank, a bench, form, pew, shelf; 
of towns. also, a bank for money. + led. bekkr (for benkr), a bench, -f- Swed. 

BEIiIE, to tell lies about. (E.) Much Ado, iv. 1. 148. * To belye and Dan. biink, a bench, form, pew. + G. bank, a bench ; a bank for 

the truth ; ’ Tyndal, Works, p. 105, 1 . 2. M. E. bilien, bili^en ; the money. P*ick give^ a supposed Teutonic banki ; iii. 201. See Ttn.’nlr^ 
pp. bilowen occurs in P. Plowmian, B. ii. 22, and in the Ancren Riwle, of which bench is a doublet. Der. bench-er. 

p. 68. — A. S. be-, prefix ; and leogan, to lie. See Lie. BEND, to bow. curve. (E.) M. E. benden, bende ; • bende bowys, 

BELIEVE, to have faith in. (E.) M. E. beleve, Ayenbite of tendo,* Prompt. Parv. p. 30. — A. S. bendan, to bend; Grein, i. 90.— 
Inwyt, p. 151 ; E. E. bilefde, pt. t. of bilefen, Layamon, 2856*. The A. S. bend, a Dond.— A. S. bindan, to bind. See Bind. •f Icel. benda. 
prefix is A:S. be- or hi-, silbstitiited for the earlier prefix gtf-. — A. S. +Swcd. biinda, to stretch, to strain. ^ Bend means to strain a 
gedyfan, gelifan, gel fan (Grein, i. 424), to believe.+ Goth, galaubjan, bow by fastening the band or string. The vowel e is for d, a mutation 
to believe, to esteem as valuable ; from galaubs, valuable, which of a, and the vowel a is the original vowel seen in band, the pt. t. of 
again is from Goth. Hubs, dear, equivalent to A. S. leaf, Eng. lief. + bindan. The present is an excellent instance of the laws of vowcl- 
O. H. G. galaupjan, to believe ; whence G.glauben. See Li^. Der. change. We see at once that bend, with a secondary vowel «, is a 
belief (M. E. bileue, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 187), believ-able, believ-er. derivative from (and later than) band, with the primary vowel a. Cf. 
BELL, a hollow metallic vessel for making a loud noise. (E.) bend hand; Gower, C.A. iii. 11. 

M. E. belle, a bell; Prompt. Parv. p. 30; Layamon, 29441. — A. S. BENEATH, below. (E.) M.E. henethe, Gower, C.A. i. 35; 
bella, iElfred’s Beda, iv. 23 (Lye). — A. S. bellan, to bellow, make a 6iiifo'hf;i, Ancren Riwle, p. 390. — A. S. fcffMfoSnn, prep., below ; Grein, 
loud sound (Grein). See Bellow. i. 91. -f- Du. beneden, adv. and prep. From A. S. prefix he-, by ; and 

BELLADONNA, deadly nightshade. (Ttal., — L.) The name is neodSan, adv., below ; Grein, ii. 290. Here -an is an adverbial suffix, 

due to the use of it by ladies to give expression to the eyes, the and neo'S-^ni^-, seen in A. S. ni^e, adv., below, and niHer, nether, 
pupils of which it expands. — Ital. bella donna, a fair lady. — Lat. lower. See Nether. 

donuna, a fair lady. Bella is the fern, of bellus, handsome; sec BENEDICTION, blessing. (F., — L.) Shak. has both benedic- 
Beau. Domina is the fcm. of dominus, a lord ; see Don, sb. Doub- tion and benison ; the former is really a pedantic or Latin form, and 
lot, beldam. the latter wjis in earlier use in English. See Benison. 

BELLE, a fair lady. (F.,— L.) In Pojje, Rape of the Lock, i. 8. BENEFACTOR, a doer of good to another. (Lat.) Benefactor 
See Beldam, and Beau; or see above. in North’s Plutarch, p. 735 ; benefactour in Tyndal 's Works, p. 216, 

BELLIGERENT, carrying on war. (Lat.) In Sterne, Tristram col. i ; but the word was not French. — Lat. benefactor, a doer of good. — 
Shandy, vol. vi. c. 31. — Lat. belligerent-, stem of belligerens, waging Lat. bene, well ; and factor, a doer, from h&t.facere, i>p.f actus, to do. 
■war. — Lat. belli-, for bello-, stem of bellum, war; and gerens, pres. Der. benef act-ion, benefact-ress. 

pt. of gerere, to carry, (i) I^at. bellum stands for O. Lat. duellum; BENEFICE, a church preferment. (F., — L.) M.E. benefice, 
see Duel. (2) Lat. gerere, pp. gestus, appears in IL. jest; see Chaucer, Prol. 29 1. — F. (Cot.) — Low Lat. a grant 

Jest. of an estate; Lat. benejicium, a kindness, lit. well-doing. — Lat. 

BELLOW, to make a loud noise. (E.) Gower uses helletving benef acere, to benefit. — Lat. bene, ■well ; and facere, to do. See Bene- 
with reference to the noise made by a bull ; C. A. iii. 203. The more ficium in Ducange. P'rom Lat. benefacere we have also henefic-ence, 
usual M. E. form is to bell. ‘ As loud as helleth wind in hclle ; * henefic-ent, ben^c-i-al, benefic-i-al-ly, benef c-i-ary ; and sec benefit. 
Chaucer, Ho. of P'amc, iii. 713- — A. S. to make a loud noise, BENEFIT, a favour. (P\, — L.) Rich, quotes from Elyot’s 

Grein, i. 89. + O. Ii. G. pellan, to make a loud noise. — BHAL, Govemour, bk. ii. c. 8: ‘And that vertue [benevolence] . . is called 
to resound ; Pick, ii. 442. B. TJie suffix -ow is due to the g in the than beneficence; and the deed, vulgarly named a good tourne, may be 
derived A. S. form hylgean, to bellow, Martyr. 17 Jan. (Bosworth, called a henfite* M.E. hienfet, which occurs with the sense of 
Lye) ; cf. Icel. belja, to bellow. ‘good action* in P. Plowman, B. v. 6ai ; also bienfait, Gower, C.A. 

BELLOWS, an implement for blowing. (E.) M. E. 6<f/ow, a iii. 187.— O. F. bienfet (F. bienfait), a benefit. — Lat. benef actum, a 
bag, used in the special sense of ‘.bellows.’ Spelt bely in Chaucer, kindness conferred. — Lat. bene, well; and factum, done, pp. oi facere, 
Pers. Tale, Group I, 351, where Tyrwhitt reads belous. The pi. belies, to do. i[f The word has been modified so as to make it more like 
belowes, was also used in the same sense. * Belowe, or belows, foUis;* the Latin, with the odd result that bene- is Latin, and -ft (for -fet) is 
Prompt. Parv. p. 30. The numerous examples in Miitzner, s.v. bali. Old P’renchl The spelling benef et occurs in Wyclif’s Bible, Ecclus. 
shew that bellows is the pi. of belowe, another form of belly ; and xxix. 9. 

again, belly is another form of ftag.- A. S. boilig, a bag. Cf. G. BENEVOLENCE, an act of kindness, charity. (P\,—L.) ‘He 
blasehalg = a blow-bag, a pair of bellows. See Belly, and Bag. reysed therby notable summes of money, the whichc way of the 
BELLIT, the lower part of the human trunk. (E.) M.P-. bely, pi. leuyinge of this money was after named a benyuolence; * P'abyan, 
belies; also bali, pi. holies; P. Plowman, A. prol. 41. — A. S. helg, a Edw. IV, an. 1475. — P'’. benevolence, *a well-willing, or good will ; a 
bag, used, e. g. in the comp, bean-belgas, or shells of beans favour,kmdnesse,hwuEW)/e«ctf;*Cot.— Lat. kindness. — Lat. 

(Bosworth). + Du. balg, the belly. + Swed. bdlg, belly, bellows. -+• bentudus, kind ; also spelt — Lat. beni-, from henus, old form 

Dan. bdlg, shell, husk, belly. 4 - Gael, bolg, belly, bag. ^ The of bonus, good ; and udo, I wish. See Voluntary. Der. From the 
words bag, belly, bilge are all one, and bellows is merely their plural ; same source, benevdent, benevdent-ly. 

the original A. S. form is 6<e/tg, and the original sense is 6ag. See BENIGHTED, overtaken by nightfall. (E.) In Dryden’s* 
Bag. Eleonora, 1 . 57. Pp. of the verb benight. ‘Now jealousio no more 

BELONG, to pertain to. (E.) M.E. belonge, helongen, Gower, bettights her face;* Davenant, Gondibert, bk. iii. c. 5. Coined by 
C. A. i. 12, 121, ii. 351 ; Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. la, 1 . 17. prefixing the verbal prefix be- to the sb. night. 

Not found in A. S., which has only the simple verb langian, to long BENIGN, affable, kind. (F., — L.) Chaucer has henigne, C.T. 
after, to crave for; Grein, ii. 157. But cf. t>\i.belangen, to concern; 4598.— O. P\ henigne (F. 6«nm).— Lat. henignus, kind, a contracted 
wat belangt, as far as concerns, as for ; belangende, concerning. [The form of benigenus ; from beni-, attenuated fomi of the stem of benue, 
O. H. G. pelangen, M. H. G. belangen, means to long for, crave alter.] old form of bonus, good ; and -genus, bom (as in indigenus), from the 
Lo ng, in the sense ‘ to crave.* verb genere, old form of gignere, to beget. — 4/ GAN, to beget. Dor. 

BELOVED, much loved. (E.) M. E. Atf/oved, Gower, C. A. i. 106, benigndy, bmign-ant, benign-ant-ly, benign-i-ty. 

It is the pp. of M. E. bilufen, biluvien, to love greatly ; spelt biluuien in BEND 90 N, blessing. (F., - L.) Shak. has benison, Macb. ii. 4. 40 ; 
Layamon,!. 39.— A.S. prefix fte-,6i-,here used intensively; and A.S. Chaucer has it also, C.T. 9239. Spelt heneysun, Havelok, 1733.— 
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O.F. befitisoftt henei^on^ Roquefort; heneiehm^ henei^un, beneisottt 
Bartsch, Chrestomathie Franyaise, where references are given.— Lat. 
acc. benedietionem^ from nom. benedictio,>m\j,9X, henedictus^ pp. of bene- 
^dicere, (i) to use words of good omen, (a) to bless.— Lat. bene^ well; 
and dicer e^ to speak. Doublet, benediction, 

BSlSTT-aBASS, a coarse kind of grass. (E.) * Hoc gramen, 

bent;* Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 191. — A. S. beonet^, a fonn adduced 
by Matzner, but not in Lye, nor Bosworth, nor Grein. + O. H. G. 
pinuZt M. H. G. binez^ binz, G. binset bent^grass. Root unknown ; 
there is no very clear reason for connecting it with bind, beyond 
what is suggest<^ s. v. Bin. 

BENUMB, to make numb. (E.) Written benum by Turberville ; 
Pyndara’s Answere, st. 40 (R.) Benum is a false form, being pro|^erly 
not an infin., but a past part, of the verb benim ; and hence Gower has: 

• But altogether he is benome The power both of hand and fete *— he 
is deprived of the power ; C. A. iii. 2. See Numb. 

BEQXTEATH^ to dispose of property by will. (E.) M.E. hyquethe, 
Chaucer, C. T, 2770. — A. S. be-ewe^an, bi-ewe'San, to say, declare, 
affirm ; Grein, i. 8a, 1x5. From prefix be- or bi-, and A. S. ewe^ban, 
to say. See Quoth. 

BEQUEST, a bequeathing; a thing bequeathed. (E.) M.E. 
Hqueste, Langtoft, p. 86 ; but very rare, the usual form being biquidd, 
byquitU, bequid^ (trisyllabic), as in Rob. of Glouc., pp. 381 , 384. From 
prefix be-, and A. S. ewide, a saying, opinion, declaration, Grein, 
1. 176. — A. S. biew^an, to declare. See Bequeath. B. Hence 
bequest is a corrupted form ; there seems to have been a confusion 
between quest (of F. origin) and quide, from quoth (of E. origin). The 
common use of inquest as a Law-French term, easily suggested the 
false form bequest, 

BEBEA vE, to deprive of. (E.) M. E. bireue, bereue {u for v), 
Chaucer, C. T. 12410. — A. S. biredfian, beredfian, Grein, i. 92, 118.— 
A. S. he-, prefix ; and redfian, to rob. See Beave. Der. bereft, 
short for hireuedfu for t/), the pj). of bireuen ; bereave-ment, 
BEBQ-AMOT, a variety of pear. (F., — Ital.) h . bereamotte, in 
Cotgrave, explained as ‘ a yellow peare, with a hard rind, good for 
perry; also, the delicate Italian small peare. called ihe Bergamotte 
are.'— Ital. bergamotta, bergamot pear; also, the essence called 
rgamot. — Ital. Bergamo, the name of a town in Lombardy. 
BEHBIT, a small round fruit. (K.) M. E. berye, berie (with one 
r), Chaucer, prol. 207. — A. S. herige, berga, Deut. xxiii. 24; where 
tne stem of the word is ber-, put forte*-, which is for t«s-. + Uu. 
bes, bezie, a berry, -f Icel. ber. + Swed. and Dan. hiir. + G. heere, 
O. H. G. peri. 4 - Goth, bad, a berry. Cf. Skt. bhas, to eat ; the sense 
seems to have been ‘ edible fruit.' 

BEBTH, a secure position. (E.?) It is applied (i) to the place 
where a ship lies when at anchor or at a wharf ; (2) to a place in a ship 
to sleep in ; (3) to a comfortable official position. In Kay’s Glossary 
of South-Country Words, ed. 1691, we find : * Barth, a warm place or 
pasture for cows or lambs.' In the Devon, dialect, barthless means 
‘ houseless ; * Halliwell. p. The derivation is very uncertain, but it 
would appear to be the same word with birth. The chief difficulty is 
to account for the extension of meaning, hut the M.E. burii, berS, or 
birS means (besides birth) * a race, a nation ; * also * station, position, 
natural place,' which comes very near the sense required. Ex. * For 
in birpes sal I to j^e schryiie ’e=confitebor tibi in nationibus, Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50 ; met. version m Spec, of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 28. 

• 5if he . . forlete his pronre burpe ’ «= if he abandon his own rank (or 

origin) ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. met. 6. ‘ Athalt hire buriSe 

i licncsse of heuenliche cunde ’ = maintains her station (or conduct) in 
the likeness of heavenly nature ; llali Meideiihad, p. 13, 1 . 16. See 
Birth. ^ It may have been confused with other words. Cf. 
M. E. berwe, a shady place ; Prompt. Parv. p. 33, from A. S. beam, a 
grove ; and see Burrow. It does not seem to be W. barth, a floor. 

l^BYli, a precious stone. (L.,-Gk.,- Arab.) In the Bible 
(A. V.), Rev. XXI. 20. Spelt beri/ in An Old English Miscellany, ed. 
Morris, p. 98. — Lat. berytlus, a beryl. — Gk. ^‘fipvKKos. p. A word of 
Eastern origin ; cf. Arab, billaur or ballur, crystal ; a word given in 
Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. qj. 

BESEECH, to ask. (E.) M. E. hiseche, beseehe, Gower, C. A. i. 
115; but also bisehe, beseke, heseken, Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1 . 60. 
From the prefix be-, and M. E. sechen, seken, to seek. Cf. Du. he- 
zoeken, G. besuchen, to visit ; Swed. besSka, Dan. besoge, to visit, go to 
see. See Seek. 

BESEEM, to be becoming. (£.) M. E. hisemen, hesetnen. * Be- 
eemyn, decet ; ' Prompt. Parv. p. 2 7. * Wei bisemeiS I>e ' — it well beseems 
thee ; St. Juliana, p. 55. From the prefix 6^-, bi- ; and the M. E. 
semen, to seem. See Seem. 

BESET, to set about, surround, perplex. (E.) M. E. bisetten, be- 
getten, especially used of surrounding crowns, &c. with precious stones. 

• With golde and riche stones Beset ; * Gower, C. A. i. 1 27. Biset, i. e. 
ennounded, Ancren Riwlc, p. $78.- A. S. 6ts#tfan, to surround; Grein, 


BETAKE. 

*i. 119. Do. bezetten, to occupy, invest (a town). + Uao* besatte, to 
fill, occupy. 4 “ Swed. besStta, to beset, plant, hedge about, people, 
garrison (a fort). + Goth, bisatjan, to set round (a thing). 4 " O. be- 
setzen, to occupy, garrison, trim, beset. From prefix be-, bi-, and 
A. S. settan, to set. See Set. 

BESHBEW, to imprecate a curse on. (E.) M. E. bhchrewen ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 6426, 6427. Wyclif uses beshrewith to translate Lat. 
deprauat, Prov. ix.g; A. V. ‘perverteth.* Formed by prefixing be- 
ta the sb. shrew ; ch bestow. See Be- and Shrew. 

BESIDE, prep., by the side of ; BESIDES, adv., moreover. (E.) 
M. E. bhide, bisiden, bisides, all three forms being used both as prep, 
and adverb. ‘ His dangers him bisides ; * Chaucer, C. T. prol. 404. 
* Bisides Scotlonde ’ » towards Scotland, said of the Roman wall built 
as a defence against the Scots; Layamon, ii. 6. — A. S. be sidan, used 
as two distinct words ; where be means * by,' and sidan is the dat. 
sing, of sid, a side. ^ The more correct form is beside ; besides is 
a later development, due to the habit of using the suffix -es to form 
adverbs ; the use of besides as a preposition is, strictly, incorrect, but is 
as old as the 1 2th century. 

BEBIEOE, to lay siege to. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) M. E. bisegen, 
besegen. * To bysegy his castel ;* Rob. of Glouc. p. 399. Formed by 
prefixing be* or bi- to the M. E. verb segen, formed from the M. E. 
sb. sege, a siege. See Siege. Der. besieg-er, 

BESOM, a broom. (E.) M. E. besum ; as in * Hsec scopa, a 
besum;* Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 235, 276. Also besme, besowme. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 33. — A. S. besma, besem ; Luke, xi. 25 ; Mat. xii. 44. 
4 * O. Du. bessem, Oudemans ; Du. bezem, a broom. ^ O. H. G. pe- 
samo, M. H. G. b'eseme, (i. besen, a broom, a rod. B. The original 
sense seems to have been a rod ; or perhaps a collection of twigs or 
rods. Mr. Wedgwood cites a Dutch form brem-bessen, meaning 
‘broom-twigs.’ Du. bessenboom means ‘a currant-tree;* but here 
bessen may be better connected with Du. bes, Goth, bazi, a berry, 
E. berry. Root undetermined. 

BESOT, to make sottish. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) Shak. has be- 
sotted, infatuated, Troil. ii. 2. 143. From verbal prefix be-, and sot, q. v. 
BESPEAK, to speak to ; to order or engage for a future time. 
(E.) Shak. has bespoke. Errors, iii. 2. 176. yi.lE,. bispeken. ‘And 
byspekith al his deth ; ’ King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 93. — A. S. besprecan, 
to speak to, tell, complain, accuse; Orosius, i. 10, 12. [For the 
dropping of r, see Speak.] — A. S. be-, prefix ; and sprecan, to speak. 
Cf. O. H. G. bisprdcha, detraction. 

BEST; see Better. 

BESTEAD, to situate, to assist. (Scand.) Seldom used except 
in the past participle. ‘ Bestad, or wythcholden yn wele or wo, de- 
tentus ; * Prompt. Parv. M. E. bistad, bestad, pp. of a verb bisteden, 
besteden, to situate, to place under certain circumstances. Sjjelt bi- 
statSet in St. Marharete, p. 3. Of old Low German origin, and ap- 
parently Scandinavian. 'rhe A.S. has the simple verb stce^lSan, to set, 
set fast, plant ; Grein, ii. 477. Cf. Du. besteden, to employ, bestow ; 
but especially Dan. bestede, to place, to inter, to bury ; with pp. bestedt, 
used as our E. bestead, as in veere ilde bestedt, to be ill bestead, to be 
badly off ; veere bestedt i Nod, to be in distress, to be badly off. Simi- 
larly is used Icel. staddr, circumstanced, the pp. of stebja, to stop, fix, 
appoint. See Stead. 

BESTIAL, beast-like. (F., — L.) In Rom. of the Rose, 6718. 
See Beast. 

BESTOW, to place, locate, &c. (E.) M. E. bistowen, bestowen, 
to place, occupy, employ, give in marriage ; Chaucer, Troilus, i. 967 ; 
C. T. 3979, 5095* From the prefix be-, and M. E. stowe, a place ; 
hence it means ‘ to put into a place.' See Stow. Der. bestow-er, 
bestow-al. 

BESTBEW, to strew over. (E.) In Temp. iv. i. 20. M. E> 
bistrewen. Old Eng. Homilies, p. 5.— A. S. be- or bi-, prefix; and 
stredwian, to strew. See Strew. 

BESTBIDE, to stride over. (E.) In Shak. Cor. iv. 5. 1 24. M. E. 
bistriden, Layamon, iii. Ii8w.— A.S. bestridan (Lye). — A. & be-, prefix ; 
and stridan, to stride. See Stride. , 

BET, a wager ; to wager. (F.) Shak. has it bofh as sb. and verb ; 
Hen. V, ii. 1. 99 ; Haml. v. 2. 170. It is a mere contraction of abett 
formerly used lx>th as a sb. and a verb. See Abet. ^ The A. S; 
bdd, a pledge (Bosworth), has nothing to do with it, but « Icel. b66, an 
offer, and Lowland Scotch bode, a proffer ; the change from d to o 
being common ; as in E. hone from A. S. ban. Again, the A. Si 
bdtan, to better, amend, produced Scottish beet, which is quite dif-r 
ferent from bet, Both suggestions are wrong. 

BETAKE, to» enter on, take to. (Hybrid ; E. and Scand.) M. E. 
bitaken, whidfi was chiefly used in the sense of * to entrust, deliver; 
hand over to,* • Heo sculletJ eow ])at lond bitaken * — they :^all give 
you the land ; L^amon, i. 266, Hence * to commit ;* as in : * Ich 
bitake min soule God’— I commit my soul to God ; Rob. of Gloucf, 
p. 475. .From A. S,. prefix be- or bi-, and M.E, taken, which is z 
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Scandinavian word, from Icel. talca^ to take, deliver. No doubt the 
sense was influenced by the (really different) A. S. het<kcan^ to assign, 
Grein, i. 95 ; but this was a weak verb, and would have become 
beteack.nt. tense betaught. 

BBTBL, a species of pepper. (Port.,— Malabar.) Mentioned in 
16S1 ; see Arber’s Eng. Gamer, i. 414. — Port, betel, — Malabar 
beetla-codi (Webster). 

to think on, call to mind. (£.) M. £. bithenehen, 
hithenken, bithinken; Layamon, ii. 531. — A. S. bil>encan, to consider, 
think about ; Grein, i. 121. — A.S. 61-, prefix ; and \)encan, to think ; 
see y hinlc . <4* Du. and G. bedenken, to consider. Dan. betdnke, to 
consider, -f* Swed. betdnka, to consider. 

BETIDE, to happen to, befall. (E.) M. E. bitiden, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 278. — M. E. prefix 6<- or 6ff-, and M. E. tiden, to happen ; which 
kom A.S. tidan, to hapjxjn (Bosworth). — A. S. tid, a tide, time, hour. 
See Tide. 

BETIMES, in good time. (E.) Formerly betime ; the final s is 
due to the habit of adding -s or -« to form adverbs ; cf. whiles from 
while, afterwards lengthened to whilst ; besides from beside ; &c. ‘ Bi 

so thow go bityme ’ » provided that thou go betimes ; P. l*lowman, 
B. v. 647.— A. S. be or bi, by ; and titna, time. See Time. 

betoken, to signify. (E.) M. E. bitacnen, bitocnen, bitokenen ; 
Ormulum, 1716. Just as in the case of believe, q. v., the prefix 
has been substituted for the original prefix ge-. — A. S. to 

betoken, signify, Grein, i. 462.— A.S. ge-, prefix; and tden, a token ; 
Grein, ii. 520. See Token. ^ Observe that the right s|x:lling 
is rather beiohn ; i. e. the final -en is for -n, where the .n is a real part 
of the word, not the M. E. infinitive ending. Cf. Du. beteekett’^n, 
Dan. hetegnre, Swed. beteckn'-a, G. bezeichn-en, to denote. 

BETRAY, to act as traitor. (E. and F.) M. E. bitraien, betraien, 
Chaucer, Troil. and Cress, v. 1247. It appears early, e.g. in Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 454; in King Horn, 1251 ; and in O. Eng. Misc., ed. 
Morris, p. 40. From the E. prefix be- ; and the M. E. traien, to be- 
tray, of F. origin. [This hybrid compound was due to confusion 
with bewray, q. v.] p. The M. E. traien is from O. F. trair (B'. trahir) ; 
which from Lat. tradere, to deliver. — Lat. trd-, for trans, across ; and 
-dere, to put, cognate with Skt. dhd, to put ; from V DH A, to put, 
place. See Traitor, Treason. Der. beiray-er, betray-al, 

BETROTH, to affiance. (E.) M. E. bitreuthien, to betroth ; 
occurs thrice in Shoreham’s Poems, ed. Wright (Percy Society), pp. 
66, 70. Made by prefixing the verbal prefix bi- or be- to the sb. 
treuthe, or treowthe ; which is from A. S. treowlS, troth, truth ; Grein, 
i. 552. See Troth, Truth. Der. betroth-al, betroth-ment. 

BETTER, BEST. (E.) 1 . The M. E. forms arc, for the com- 

parative, both bet (Chaucer, prol. 242) and better (Chaucer, prol. 256). 
The former is commonly adverbial, like Lat. melius ; the latter ad- 
jectival, Lat. raelior. — A. S. bet, adv. ; betera, adj. (Grein, i. 95). + 
Goth, batiza, adj., better ; from a root BAT, good. 2. Again, best 
is short for A. S. betst (Grein, i. 96), which is an obvious contraction of 
bet-est. 4 * (ioth. batista, best ; from the same root BAT. Cognate with 
Goth, bat- is Skt. bhadra, excellent ; cf. Skt. bhand, to be fortunate, or 
to make fortunate. , See Boot (2). ^ The Gothic forms have been 

given above, as being the clearest. A. The other forms of better 
are : Du. beter, adj. and adv. ; Icel. betri, adj., betr, adv. ; Dan. bedre ; 
Swed. bdttre ; G. besser. B. Other forms of best are : Du. and G. 
best ; I cel. be ztr, adj., bezt, adv. ; Dan. bedst ; Swed. bast. 

BETWEEN, in the middle of. (E.) M. E. bytwene, hitwene, hy- 
tuene, Rob. of Glouc. p. 371 ; Gower, C. A. i. 9. — A.S. be-tweunan, 
be-twe6num, Grein, i. 96. — A. S. be, prep., by ; and twednum, dat. pi. of 
twedn, double, twain, as in *61 s»m twednum* between two seas; 
Grein, ii. 557. p. Twedn is an adj. formed from A. S. twd, two ; see 
also twih, two, twi-, double, twetU, double, in Grein. Cf. G. zwischen, 
between, from zwei, two. See Twin, Twain, Two. 

betwixt, between. (E.) Bormed (with excrescent /) from 
'blL.'E.betvAxe, bitwixe, Chaucer, C. T. 2133.— A.S. betweox, betweohs, 
betweoh, Grein, i. 96. From be, by ; and tweohs, tweoh, forms extended 
from twih, two, twed-, double ; all from twd, two. 4 " O. Friesic bitwischa, 
for bitwiska, between ; from 61, by, and twisk, twiska, between, which 
is ultimately from iwa, two. Cf. G. zwischen, between, from O. H. G. 
zuise, ztiis ki, two-fold ; which from zwei, two. See Two. 

BEVEIi, sloping ; to slope, slant. (B’.) Shak. has : ‘ I may be 
straight, though they themselves be bevel,* i. e. crooked ; Sonnet 121. 
Cotgrave has : * Buveau, m. a kind of squire [carpenter’s rule] or 
squire-like instrument, having moveable and compasse branches; or, 
the one branch compasse and the other straight: some call it a 
bevell.* Now, as F. -eau stands for O. F. -el, it is clear that E. bevel 
represents an O. F. buvel, or more probably bevel, which is not, how- 
ever, to be found. We find, however, the Span, baivel, a bevel, ac- 
dente d on the e. The etym. of the O. F. word is unknown. 

BEVERAGE, drink. (F.,— L.) Shak. has beverage. Winter's 
Tale, i. a. 346. ^ Cotgrave has: * Bruvage, Breuvage, dnnkc, bever- 


age.*— O. F. bovraige, drink, with which cf. O. F. beverie, the action 
of drinking. — O. B". bevre, boivre (see boivre in Burguy), to drink, with 
O. F. suffix -aige, equiv. to Lat, -an'et/m. — Lat. bibere, to drink ; cf. 
Skt. pd, to drink. — 4^ PA, to drink; Fick, i. 1 31. ^ Cf. Ital. 

bever agg io, drink ; Span, brebage, drink. 

BE V Y, a comjxmy, esp. of ladies. (B\) Spenser has : ‘ this bevie 
of Ladies bright ; * Shep. Kal. April, u8. On which E. K. has the 
note : * Bevie ; a beavic of ladies is spoken figuratively for a comjiany 
or troupe ; the term is taken of larkes. For they say a bevie of 
larkes, even as a covey of partridge, or an eye of pheasaunts.' Spelt 
beue (•^^beve) in Skelton, Garl. of Laurel, 771.- F. bevie, which Mr. 
Wedgwood cites, and explains as * a brood, flock, of quails, larks, 
roebucks, thence applied to a company of ladies generally.* Florio’s 
Ital. Diet, has : *Beva, a beauie ' [bevy] ; and mod. Ital. beva means 
* a drink.* p. Origin uncertain ; but the Ital. points to the original 
sense as being a company for drinking, from O. B'. bevre, Ital. bevere, 
to drink. See Beverage. 

BEWAIL, to wail for, lament. (E. ; or E. and Scand.) M. E. 
biwailen, bewailen ; Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 4394. B'rom the prefix 
be-, and M. E. wailen, to wail. See Wail. 

BEWARE, to be wary, to be cautious. (E.) This is now written 
as one word, and considered as a verb ; yet it is nothing but the two 
words be ware run together ; the word ware being here an adjective, 
viz. the M. E. war, for which the longer term wary has been substi- 
tuted in mod. E. *Be war therfor therefore be wary, Chaucer, 
C. T. Group B, 119. *A hal felawesi beth war of swich a lapel’ 
— aha! sirs, beware (lit. be ye wary) of such a jest ; Chaucer, C. T., 
B. 1629. The latter phrase cannot be mistaken ; since beth is the im- 
perative plural of the verb. Cf. A. S. war, adj., wary, cautious. See 
Wary. 

BEWILDER, to perplex. (E.) Dryden has the pp. bewilder* d ; 
tr. of Lucretius, bk. ii. 1 . 1 1. Made by prefixing be- to the prov. ICng. 
wildern, a wilderness, shortened to wilder by the influence of the 
longer form wilderness, which would naturally be supposed as com- 
pounded of wilder- and -ness, whereas it is rather compounded of 
wildern- and -ness, and should, etymologically, be spelt with double n. 
B'or examples of wildern, a wilderness, see Ilalliwell’s Dictionary, 
and Layamon’s Brut, 1 . 1 238. p. Thus bewilder (for bewildern) is ‘ to 
lead into a wilderness,’ which is just the way in which it was first 
used. Dryden has : ‘ Bewilder* d in the maze of life * (as above) ; and 
Addison, Cato, i. i, has ; * Puzzled in mazes, . . . Lost and bewildered 
in the fruitless search.* y. There is thus no reason for supposing it 
other than a purely native word, though other languages possess 
words somewhat similar. Cf. Du. virwilderen, to grow wild, ver- 
wilderd, uncultivated ; Dan. forvilde, to lead astray, bewilder, per- 
plex; passive /omWes, to go astray, lose one’s way; fbrvilla, 
to puzzle, confound ; Icel. villr, bewildered, astray ; villa, to bewilder. 
^ The Scandinavian words shew that the peculiar sense of E. bewilder 
has a trace of Scandinavian influence ; i. e. it was a Northern English 
word. See WildernesB. Der. bewilder-ment. 

BEWITCH, to charm with witchcraft. (E.) M. E. biwicchen, 
bewicchen ; spelt biwucched (unusuaD in lAyamon, ii. 597, where the 
later MS. has iwicched. B'rom prenx 6t- or bi-, and A. S. wiccian, to 
be a witch, to use witchcraft ; Thom’s Ancient Laws of England, 
ii. 274, sect. 39. — A. S. wicce, a witch. See Witch. Der. bewitch- 
ment, bewitch-er-y. 

BEWRAY, to disclose ; properly, to accuse. (E.) In A. V. 
Matt. xxvi. 73 ; and, for numerous examples, see Eastwood and 
Wright’s Bible Wordbook. M. E. bewraien, biwreyen ; Chaucer has 
bywreye, to disclose, reveal, C. T. 6529, and also the simple verb 
wreye in the same sense, C. T. 3502. — Prefix be-, and A. S. wregan, to 
accuse ; ‘ agunnon hine wrdgan* they began to accuse him, Luke, 
xxiii. 2. 4 " Icel. ragja (orig. vragja), to slander, defame. 4 ” Swed. 
roja, to discover, betray. 4 " O. Fries, biwrogia, to accuse. + Goth. 
wrdhjan, tO accuse. 4 'G. rugen, to censure. The Goth, and Icel. forms 
shew that the verb is formed from a sb., which appears as Goth. 
wrdhs, an accusatioilt^cel. rdg, a slander ; cf. G. ruge, a censure. 
Se e Fic k, iii. 310. 

BEY, a governor. (Turkish.) Modem. — Turk, big (pron. 
nearly as E. bay), a lord, a prince; Rich. Diet., p. 310. Cf. Persian 
‘ ba^, a lord ; a Mogul title ; ’ Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 102. 
BbYOND, on the farther side of. (E.) M. E. beyonde, biyonde, 
beyeondeni Maundeville’s Travels, pp. i, 14*1 begeondan. 

Matt. iv. 25.— A. S. be-, and geond, giond, prep., across, beyond ; with 
adv. suffix -an, Seo geond in Grein, i. 497* And see Yoxi, 
Yonder. 

BEZEL, the part of a ring in which the stone is set, and which 
holds it in. (F.,— L. ?) Also spelt basil. It occurs in Cotgrave’s 
Diet., who explains B'. biseau by ‘ a bezle, belling, or scuing [i. e. 
skewing] ; such a slopenesse, or slope form, as is in the point of an 
iron leaver, chizle, &c.’ The E, basil is generally used of the sloping 
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edf^e to which a chisel is ^ound ; the application to the ring' 
relates to the sloping edge or rim of metal round the stone. The F. 
biseau had an older sjxilling biuel (noted by Roquefort), from which £. 
bml and basil are corruptions. — O. F. fetW, which Roquefort explains 
by ‘ en pente ; angle imperceptible ; ' the true sense being, apparently, 

‘ a sloping edge.' + Span, bitel (accented on e), a basil, bezel ; the 
edge of a looking-glass, or crystal plate. . [Looking-glasses used to 
have a slanted border, so as to be thin at the edge.] B. Origin 
unknown ; but we should not pass over Low Lat. ‘ bisalus, lapis cui 
sunt duo anguli ; * Ducange. This looks like the same word, and as if 
derived from Lat. double, and e/o, a wing. The Lat. ala, equi- 
valent to ax-la, also signifies the axil of a plant, i. e. the angle formed 
by a leaf where it leaves the stem. This gives the sense of ‘ slope.* 
and the * bezle * seems to be the * slope * formed by the two faces of 
anything that has a bevelled edge. O. If this be the solution, there 
is a confusion between ‘ face ' and * angle ; * but the confusion is pro- 
bably common. Where two faces meet there is but one angle ; but 
it is probable that many are unaware of this, and cannot tell the 
difference between the two ideas indicated. In any case, we may 
feel sure that (as Diez remarks) the Lat. bis, double, has something 
to do with the word. 

BEZOAH, a kind of stone. (F., — Port., — Pers.) O. F. bezoar, 

1 6th cent, spelling of F. b^zoard, according to Ilrachet. Cotgrave 
has : * Bezoard, a Beazar stone.’ — Port, bezoar ; see llrachet, who re- 
marks that the word was introduced from India ))y the Portuguese. 
— Pers. pdd-zahr, the bezoar-stone, also called zahr-ddrfi \ Palmer’s 
Pers. Diet. coll. 107, 328. So called Ijecause it was a supposed anti- 
dote against jx)ison. — Pers. pad, expelling ; and zahr, poison ; Rich. 
Diet., pp. 315, 790. 

prefix. (Lat.) Generally I^alin ; in bias, it is F., but still from 
Lat.— Lat. hi-, prefix ** f/wi- ; cf. Lat. helium for — Lat. dwo, 

two. Cf. Gk. Si-, prefix, from dbof, two ; Skt. dvi-, prefix, from dva, 
two ; A. S. twi-, prefix, from twd, two. Sec Kick, i. 625. See Two. 
CfBT in M. £. the prefix bi- occurs as another spelling of the prefix 
he- ; see Be-. 

BIAS, an inclination to one side, a slope. (F., — L.) Siielt biais 
in Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxvii. c. 4 (on the Aloe).— F. biais, a slant, 
a slope. — Lat. acc. bi/acem, used by Isidore of Seville in the sense 
of squinting, of one who looks sidelong. (A similar loss of / occurs 
in antienne from Lat. antifona or antiphona ; for tlie change from -acem 
to -ais, cf. vrai from a theoretical form veracum as a variant of vera- 
cem ; Brachet.) ^ This is not wholly satisfactory. 

BIB, a cloth on an infant’s breast. (Lat.) Used by Bcaum. and 
F'letcher, The Captain, iii. 5. It must have meant a cloth for im- 
bibing moisture, borrowed, half jocularly, from the M. E. bibben, to 
tipple, imbibe, used by Chaucer, C. T. 4160 ; ‘This miller hath so 
wisly bibbed ale.’ This, again, must have been borrowed directly 
from Lat. bihere, to drink, and may be imagined to have been also 
used jocularly by those familiar with a little monkish Latin. Hence 
wine-bibber, Luke, vii. 34, where the Vulgate has bibens uinutn. Der. 
from the same source ,* bibb-er, bib-ul-ous. 

BIBIjE, the sacred book. (F.,-L., — Gk.) M. E. bible, byble; 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 244; P. Plowman, B. x. 318. — F. bible. ^ 
Lat. 6i6//a. — Gk. BtfiXia, a collection of writings, pi. of 0 i 0 bdoy, a 
little book; dimin. of i3(/3\ot, a book.— Gk. ^vfiKot, the Egyptian 
papyrus, whence paper was first made; hence, a book. Der. 
bibl-ic-al. 

BIBLIOGBAPHY, the description of books. (Gk.) Modem. 
From Gk. for BtBkiov, a book ; and ypdpeiv, to write. See 

Bible. Der. bibliograpk-ic-al ; and from the same source, biblio- 
graph-er. 

BIBLIOXiATBY, book-worship. (Gk.) Used by Byrom, Upon 
the Bp. of Gloucester’s Doctrine of Grace (R.) From Gk. 
for 0 i 0 \loy, a book ; and karpela, service ; see Idolatry. 
BIBLI03MLANIA, a passion for books. (Gk.) Modem. From 
Gk. $i 0 kto-, for fitfikioy, a book ; and E. mania, also of Gk. origin ; 
see Mania. Der. bibliomama-c. 

BICE, a pale blue colour ; green bice is a pale green. (F.) The 
true sense is * |^rayish.* Borrowed from F. bise, fern, of bis, which 
Cotgrave explains as * brown, duskie, blackish.* He gives too: 

* Roche bise, a hard, and blewish rocke, or quarrey, of stone.* Cf. F. bis 
blanc, whitey-brown ; O. F. azur bis, grayish blue ; vert bis, grayish 
green. The word is found also in Italian as bigio, grayish. Origin 
unknown ; see Diez. 

BICKEB, to skirmish. (C.) M. E. bikere, P. Plowman, B. xx. 
78 ; biker, sb., a skirmish, Rob. of Glouc. p. 538 ; but it is most 
commonly, and was originally, a verb. Formed, with frequentative 
suffix -er, from the verb pick in the original sense of to peek, to use 
the beak; cf. ^picken with his bile,* i.e. peck with his beak or bill, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 84, note e. The inter^ange of b and p is seen in 
beak and peak ; and in the same page of the Ancren Riwle, 1. 3 , we 


'have beketh for peeks. To which add that hiked (without the syllable 
-er) occurs in the Romaunce of King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 2337, 
in the sense of ‘ skirmished * or ‘ fought.* From a Celtic source ; cf. 
W. bicra, to bicker, skirmish ; pig, a pike, the beak of a bird. ^ A 
cognate word, from the same root, is seen in Du. hiekelen, to engrave 
a stone, from Du. bikken, to notch. See Beak, Pike, Pick-axe. 
BID (1), to pray. (E.) [Bid, to pray, is nearly obsolete ; but 
used in what is really a reduplicated phrase, viz. * a bidding prayer.' 
To ‘ bid beads* was, originally, to * pray prayers.' See Bead.] M. E. 
bidden, to pray, P. Plowman, B. vii. 81.— A. S. biddan, to pray (in 
common use). 4* bidden, to pray. ^ O. H. G. pittan, G. bitten, to 
pray, request. These are strong verbs, and so are Icel. bidja, to 
pray, beg, and Goth, bidjan, to pray, ask, notwithstanding the 
termination in -ja or -Jan. ^ The root is obscure, and it is not at 
all certain that bid, to pray, is coniiected either with bid, to com- 
mand, or w’ilh bide. See below. 

BID (2), to command. (E.) [Closely connected as this word 
appears to be with E. bid, to pray, it is almost certainly from a 
different root, and can be traced more easily. It has been assimilated 
to bid in spelling, but should rather have taken the form bead, as in 
the deriv. bead-le, q.v.] M. E. bede, Chaucer, C. T. 8336.— A. S. 
beddan, to command (very common). + Goth, biudan, only in comp. 
ana-biudan, to command, faur-biudan, to forbid. 4* ^kt. bodhaya, to 
cause to know, inform ; causal of budk, to awake, understand. — ^ 
BHUDH, to awake, observe; h'ick, i. 162. I[f From the same 
root come G. bieten, Gk. wvBdyopm ; see Curtius, i. 335. Der. 
bidd-er, bidd-ing. 

BIDE, to await, wait. (E.) M. E. bide, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 
307. — A. S. bidan, Grein, i. 12a. 4" Du. beiden. 4- Icel. bida. +Swed. 
bida. 4 * Dan. bie. + Goth, beidan. 4* O. H. G. pitan (prov. G. beiten). 
^ Fick connects it with Lat. fidere, to trust, Gk. vtiBety, to per- 
suade ; but Curtius is against it. See Fick, iii. 211 ; Curtius, i. 335. 
See also Abide. 

BIEENIAIj, lasting two years. (Lat.) In Ray, On the Crea- 
tion, pt. i. — Lat. bienndis, the same as biennis, adj., for two years. 
[The second i in biennial is due to confusion with the sb. biennium, a 
space of two years.] — Lat. hi-, two, double ; and annalis, lasting for 
a year, which becomes ennalis in composition. — Lat. annus, a year. 
See Anmial. Der. biennial-ly. 

BIEB, a frame on which a dead body is borne. (E.) M. E. beere. 
Prompt. Parv. 32 ; btiere, Layamon, 19481. — A. S. bdr, Grein, i. 78. 
4- Icel. 6arar. + O. II. G. bnra. + Lat. fer-e-trum ; Gk. ^iperpov.^ 
4/BHAR, to bear. See Bear. 

BIEBTIEGB, BEEBTINGB, the first milk given by a cow 
after calving. (E.) Very common in provincial English, in a great 
number of differing forms, such as biskins, bistins, &c. — A. S. bysting, 
byst, beost ; Bosworth and Lye quote from a copy of Ailfric’s Glos- 
sary ; ‘ byst, bysting, piece meolc *— biest, biestings, thick milk. 4* Du. 
biest, biestings. 4* biestmilch, biestings ; also spelt biest, bienst, 
piess ; as noted in Schmeller’s Bavarian Diet. i. 300. p. According to 
Cotgrave, the sense is ‘ curdled ; ’ he explains *callebouti * as ‘ curdled, 
or beesty, as the milke of a woman that’s newly delivered.* In dis- 
cussing the O. F. beter, to bait a bear [which has nothing to do with 
the present word], Diez quotes a passage to shew that la mars betada, 
in Proven9al, means the ‘ clotted ’ sea, Lat. coagulatum ; and again 
quotes the Romance of Ferumbras, 1. 681, to shew that sane vermelh 
betatz means * red clotted blood ; ’ in Old French, sane trestout betd. 
y. It is clear that the Provencal and O. F. words have lost s before /, as 
usual (cf. F'*. bete from Lat. bestia), and that these examples point to 
an O. F. bester, Prov. bestar, to clot ; both words being probably of 
Teutwiic origin. 8. The original sense in O. Teutonic is perhaps 
preserved in the Goth, heist, leaven. See Dicfenbach, i. 291, where 
numerous spellings of the word biestings are given, and compared 
with the Goth. word. The origin of beist is uncertain, but it is 
generally referred (like Goth, baitrs, bitter) to Goth, beitan, to bite ; 
see Bite . 

BIFDBCATED, two-pronged. (Lat.) Pennant, British Zoo- 
logy, has * a lai^e bi/vreated tooth ; * Richardson. Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 6. § a, has the sb. bifurcation. Low Lat. b(furea- 
tus, pp. of htfurcari, to part in two directions. -Lat. bifureus, two- 
pronged.- Lat. 61-, double ; ziAfurea, a fork, prong. See Fork. 
BI&, large. (Scand. ?) M. E. 6i>, Chaucer, Prol. 546 ; Havelok, 
1774; bigg, * rich. well-fumishecL* Prick of Conscience, ed. Morris, 
1460 ; see also Minot’s Poems, p. 29. Being used by Minot and 
Hampole, it was probably at first a Northern word, and of Scandi- 
navian origin ; as it does not appear in Anglo-Saxon, p. Peihaps 
bigg stands for bilg, by assimilation ; cf. Icel. belg/a, to inflate, puff 
out, i. c. to make big; Swed. dial, bd/gig, bulgig, big ; Rietz., The 
I appears also in the word bilhw ; but has been dropped in bag. See 
Billow, Bulk» and Ba^p. 

^ BIOAMYt a double marrii^. (F„-L, and Gk.) ^BigwM if 
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, . twie-wifing ;* Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 44^. ••F. biga^ 
iiu>. «-Lat. bigamia, * Bigamy (bigatma )^ . . is used for an impediment 
to ^ a clerk. Anno 4 Edw. 1 . 5 ; * Blount’s Law Dictionary. A hybrid 
compound ; from Lat. prefix W-, twice, q. v., and Gk. -yafua ; imi- 
tated from Gk. btyafda, a double marriage, which is from Gk. 
twice, and a form ya/jua, derived from ydfiott marriage. [The Gk. 
<yd/«ot, marriage, and Skt. jdmd, a daughter-in-law, are rather to be 
referred to the root gan, to beget, than (^as Benfey thinks) to the root 
yantt to tame. See Fick, i. 67; Curtius, ii. 166.] — ^ GAN, to be- 
get. Der. bigam-ist, 

BIGHT, a coil of a rope ; a bay. (Scand.) A variation of bought 
or bout, Cf. Dan. and Swed. bugt, used in both senses, viz. (i) the 
bight of a rope ; and (2) a bay. The vowel is perhaps due to A. S. 
big0 or bygtt a bending, comer ; * td ones wealles byge ' at the comer 
of a wall; Orosius, iii. 9. The root appears in the verb to bow. See 
Itout, and Bow. 

BIGOT, an obstinate devotee to a particular creed, a hyixicrite. 
(F.,— Scand.) Used in Some Specialities of Bp. Hall’s Life (R.)— 
F. bigot, which Cotgrave explains thus : * An old Norman word (sig- 
nifying as much as de par Dieu, or our for God’s sake [he means by 
Ood] and signifying) an hypocrite, or one that seemeth much more 
holy than he is ; also, a scrupulous or superstitious fellow.’ a. The 
word occurs in Wace’s Roman du Rou, ii. 71, where we find: * Mult 
out Francois Normanz laidi E de mefaiz e de mediz, Sovent lor dient 
reproviers, £ claiment bigoz e draschiers,’ i. e. the French have much 
insulted the Normans, both with evil deeds and evil words, and 
often speak reproaches of them, and call them bigots and dreg- 
drinkers ’ (Diez). The word draschiers means ‘ dreggers ’ or ‘draffers,* 
drinkers of dregs, and is of Scandinavian origin ; cf. Icel. dregjar, 
dregs, pi. of dregg. We should expect that bigoz would be of similar 
origin. Roquefort quotes another passage from the Roman du Rou, 
fol. 2 a 8, in which the word occurs again: ‘Sovent dient. Sire, por 
coi Ne tolez la terre as bigos ; * i. e. they often said. Sire, wherefore 
do you not take away the land from these barbarians ? In this in- 
stance it rhymes with vos (you). p. The origin of the word is un- 
known. The old supposition that it is a corruption of by God, a phrase 
which the French picked up from often hearing it, is not, after all, very 
improbable ; the chief objection to it is that by is not a Scandinavian 
preposition, but English, l)utch, Friesian, and Old Saxon. However, 
the French must often have heard it from the Low-German races, and 
the evidence of Wace that it was a nick-name and a term of derision 
is so explicit, that this solution is as good as any other. Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s guess that it arose in the 1 3th century is disproved at once by 
the fact that Wace died before a.d. i 200. y. At the same time, it is 
very likely that this old term of derision, to a Frenchman meaningless, 
may have been confused with the term beguin, which was especially 
used of religious devotees. See Boguin. And it is a fact that the 
name was applied to some of these orders ; some Bigutti of the order 
of St. Augustine are mentioned in a charter of a. n. 1.S18 ; and in an- 
other document, given by Diicange, we find ; * Beghardus et Beguina 
et Begutta sunt viri et mulieres tertii ordinis ; ’ and again Biguttce are 
mentioned, in a charter of a.d. 1499. The transference of the nick- 
name to members of tliese religious orders explains the modem use of 
the term. Der. bigot-ry. 

BIJOU, a trinket, jewel. (F.) Modem; and mere French. 
Origin unknown. 

BIXiATBBAIi, having two sides. (L.) From Lat. hi-, double; 
and lateralis, adj., lateral. -> Lat. later-, stem ollatus, a side. 
BIliBBBB.Y, a whortleberry. (Scand. and E.) ‘As blue as 
bilberry ; ’ Shak. Merry Wives, v. 5. 49. This form is due to the Dan. 
bdllebatr, the bilberry ; where b<er is a berry, but the signification of 
bblle is uncertain. Since, however, bilberries are also called, in Dan- 
ish, by the simple term bolle, the most likely sense of bblle is balls, 
from Icel. bbllr, a ball. If so, the word means ‘ ball-berry,’ from its 
spherical shape. % In the North of England we find hleaberry or 
btaeberry, i. e. a berry of a dark, livid colour ; cf. our phrase ‘ to beat 
black and blue* Blae is the same word as our £. blue, but is used in 
the older, and especially in the Scandinavian sense. That is, blae is 
the Icel. War, dark, livid, Dan. blaa, Swed. bid, dark-blue ; whence 
Icel. bldher, Dan. blaabeer, Swed. bl 3 d)’dr, a blaeberry. Hence both 
bil- and blae- are Scandinavian ; but -berry is English. 

BHjBO, a sword; BIliBO£S» fetters. (Span.) Shak. has both 
bilbo. Merry Wives, i. i. 165, and bilboes, Hamlet, v. 2. 6. Both 
words are derived from Bilboa or Bilbao in Spain, ‘which was famous, 
as early as the time of Pliny, for the manufacture of iron and steel.’ 
Several bilboes (fetters) were found amo^ the spoils of the Spanish 
Armada, and are still to be seen in the Tower of London. See note 
by Clark and Wright to Hamlet, v. 2. 6. 

BHiE (i), secretion from the liver. (F., — L.) In Kersey’s Diet., ed. 
1715.— F. bile, which Cotgrave explains by ‘ chollcr, gall,’ &c.—lAt. 
Mis, bile, anger. Der. bili-ar-y, bili-tm. 
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* BHiB (2), a boil ; Shak. Cor. i, 4. 31, M. E. byle, Prompt. Parv. 
See Boil. 

^ (Scand.) a. It means the 

protuberant part of a cask or of a ship’s bottom, i. e. the belfy, and is 
merely the Scand. form of that word, preserving the final g, which, in 
the case of belly, has been replaced by y, fi. Hence the vb. to 
bilge, said of a ship, which begins to leak, lit. to fill its belly ; from 
Dan. b'dlge, to swill, Swed. dial, bdlga, to fill one’s belly (Rietz). 
This verb to bilge is also written to bulge ; see examples in Richardson 
s,v. bulge; and Kersey’s Diet. y. Bilge^ater is water which 
enters a ship when lying on her bilge, and becomes offensive. Sec 
Belly, and Bulge. 

BIIiXi (i), a chopper ; a battle-axe ; sword ; bird’s beak. (E.) 
M. E. bil, sword, battle-axe, Layamon, i. 74 ; ‘ Bylle of a mattoke, 
ligo, marra ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 36. Also M. E. bile, a bird’s bill. 
Owl and Nightingale, 79.- A. S. bil, bill, a sword, axe, Grcin, i. 116; 
bile, a bird’s bill, Bosworth. -b bijl, an axe, hatchet, -f* Icel. 
bildr, bilda, an axe. 4 * hiil, an axe. 4 * Swed. bila, on axe. 4 G. 
bille, a pick-axe. , B. The original sense is simply ‘ a cutting in- 
strument.' Cf. Skt. bil, bhil, to break, to divide, Benfey, p. 633; 
which is clearly related to Skt. bhid, to cleave. See Bite. ^ There 
is a Cornish 600/, an axe, hatchet ; but bill is Teutonic, not Celtic. 
BIIiIi (2), a writing, account. (F.,»L. ; or L.) M.E. bille, a 
letter, writing ; Chaucer, C. T. 9810. Probably from an O. F. biUe*, 
now only found in the dimin. billet ; or else it was borrowed directly 
from the Low Latin. — Low Lat. billa, a writing, with dimin. billeta ; 
bulleta is also found, with the same meaning, and is the dimin. of Lat. 
bulla, p. It is certain that Low Lat. hiSa is a corruption of Lat. 
bulla, meaning ‘ a writing,’ * a schedule ’ in mediaeval times ; but esp. 
and properly ‘ a sealed writing ;’ from the classical Lat. bulla, a stud, 
knob ; later, a round seal. See Bull (2), Bullet, Bulletin. 

BHjIiBT (1), a note, ticket. (F., — L.) Shak. has the vb. to 
billet, to direct to one’s quarters by means of a ticket ; to quarter. 
Spelt hylet. Prompt. Parv. — F. billet, dimin. of O. F. bille, a ticket, 
note, writing. See BilL B. We sometimes use billet-doux for ‘ love- 
letter ;* see Pope, Rape of the Lock, i. 118, 138. It is mere French, 
and means, literally, ‘ sweet letter ; ’ from F. billet, letter, and doux 
(Lat. dulcis), sweet. 

BIliXiBT (2), a log of wood. (F., — C.) In Shak. Measure, iv. 
3. 58. Spelt bylef. Prompt. Parv. -■ F. billette, * a billet of wood ; also^ 
a little bowl ; ’ Cot. Cf. F. billot, ‘ a billet, block, or log of wood ; ' 
id. Dimin. of F. bille, a log of wood ; in Cotgrave, ‘ a young stoc^ 
of a tree to graft on.’ Bret, pill, a stump of a tree. 4 Insh bille 
oir, the trunk of a tree ; billead, billed, a billet. 4 Welsh pill, a shaft, 
stem, stock ; pillwyd, dead standing trees. ^ Perhaps akin to bole, 
and howl, q. v. 

BIliliIABJDS, a game with balls. (F.,«iC.) Shak. has billiards. 
Ant. and Cleop. ii. 5. 3. — F. billard, billart, ‘ a short and thick trun- 
cheon, or cudgell, . . a billard, or the stick wherewith we touch the 
ball at billyar^ ; ’ Cot. He also has ; * Biller, to play at billyards ; ’ 
and ‘ bille, a small bowl or billyard ball ; also, a young stock of 
a tree to graft on,’ &c. Formed, by suffix -ard, from F. bille, sig- 
nifying both a log of wood and a ‘ billyard ball,’ as explained by 
CoUjave. Of Celtic origin ; see Billet (2). 

B II i L IOy, a million of millions. A coined word, to express ‘ a 
double million ; ’ from Lat. bi-, double ; and -illion, the latter part of 
the word million. So also trillion, to express ‘ a treble million,’ or 
a million times a billion. 

BELLOW, a wave. (Scand.) Not in very early use. Rich, quotes 
it from Gascoigne, Chorus to Jocasta, Act ii. — Icel. hylgja, a billow. 
4 Swed. bolja, 4 Don. bSlge, 4 M. H. G. bulge, a billow, also a bag ; 
O. H. G. pulga. From the root which appears in E. bulge, so that a M- 
low means * a swell,’ * a swelling wave.’ See Bag, and Bulge. Dev. 
billowy, ^ The ending -ow often points to original g ; thus, from 
bylgja is formed (by rule) an M. E. bilg^, which passes into biloiw ; 
the double ll is put to keep the vowel short. So fellow, from Icel. 
fdlap ; see Fellovs^ 

BIH, a chest for wine, com, &c. (E.) M. E. hinne, bynne, Chaucer, 
C. T. 595.— A. S. bin, a manger, Luke, ii. 7, i 6 . 4 ^ basket. 
4 G. benne, a sort of basket. ^ 1 . It is more confusing than useful 
to compare the F. banne, a tilt of a cart, from Lat. benna, a car of 
osier, noticed by Festus as a word of Gaulish origin. 2. Neith» is 6m 
to be confused with the different word M. E. bing, of Scandinavian 
origin, and signifying * a heap ; ’ cf. Icel. bingr, Swed. binge, a heap ; 
though such confusion is introduced by the occurrence of the form 
bynge in the Prompt. Parv. p. 36, used in the sei^ of ‘chest,' like 
the Danish biftg, a bin. 3. The most that can be said is that the Gaul- 
ish benna suggests that bin may have meant originally * a basket made 
of osiers ; ’ m which case we may perhaps connect bin with E. bent, 
coarse grass; a suggestion which is strengthened by the curious form 
which bent takes m O. H. G., vU. pinuz or piniz. with a stem pin-^ 
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Grimm hazards the guess that it is connected with £. hitid. See 
Bent, Bind. And see Bing, a heap of com. 

‘ BIBTABir, twofold. (L.) ^ In Holland's Plutarch, p. 665.«»Lat. 
hinariust consisting of two things. — Lat. binut, twofold. — Lat. 6t-, 
double, used as in the form bis» See Bi«, prefix. 

BIBTB, to fasten, tie. (E.) M. E. binden, Chaucer, C. T. 4082.- 
A. S. hindan, Grein, i. 1 17. 4* binden, + Icel. and Swcd. binda. + 
Dan. hinde. -j* O. II. G. pintan, G. binden. Goth, bindan. + Skt. bandh, 
to bind ; from an older form badh.mm ^ BHADII, to bind ; Pick, i. 
1 55 ; Curtius gives the V BHANDH ; i. 124. Der. binding, binder, 
booh-hinder, bindweed ; also bundle, bend ; probably bast, bent-grass. 
BI!N*G, a heap of com ; obsolete. (Scand.) Surrey has ‘ bing of 
corn * for * heap of com/ in his translation of Virgil, Book iv. — led. 
bingr, a heap. 4* Swed, binge, a heap. ^ Probably distinct from 
E. bin, Dan. bing, though sometimes confu.sed with it. See Bin. 
BHOTACIiE, a box for a ship’s compass, (Portuguese, — L.) 
Mcdem ; a singular corruption of the older form hittacle, due to con- 
fusion with bin, a chest. Only the form hittacle apjx:ars in Todd’s 
Johnson, as copied from Bailey’s Diet., viz. * a frame of timlx:r in the 
steerage of a snip where the compass stJinds.’ — Portuguese bitacola, 
explained by ‘bittacle’ in Vieyra’s Port. Diet. ed. 1857. 4 Span. 
bitacora, a binnacle. 4 1’"* habitacle, a binnade; prop, an abode. - Lat. 
habitaculum, a little dwelling, whence the Port, and Span, is cornipted 
by loss of the initial syllable. — Lat. hnbitare, to dwell ; frequentative 
of habere, to have. See Habit. ^ The ‘ habitaculum ’ seems to 
have been originally a sheltered jilace for the steersman. 
BIHOCULAR, suited for two eyes; having two eyes. (L.) 
'Most animals are binocular',* Derham, Phys. 'riicol. bk. viii. c. 3, 
note a. Coined from bin- for binus, double ; and oculus, an eye. See 
Binary and Ocular. 

BINOMIAL, consisting of two ‘ terms * or parts. (L.) Mathe- 
tnatical. Coined from Lat. In-, prefix, double ; and nomen, a name, 
denomination. It should rather have been binominal. 
BIOGBAPHY, an account of a life. (Gk.) In Johnson’s 
Rambler, no. 60. Langhorne, in the Life of Plutarch, has 610- 
grapker and biographical.^^GV. Pio-, from Plot, life ; and ypdipeiv, to 
write. Gk. plot is allied to Ph quick, living ; sec Quick. And see 
Grave. Der. biograph-er, biograph-ic-al. 

BIOLOGY, the science of life. (Gk.) Modem. Lit. * a dis- 
course on life.’«-Gk. Pio-, from plot, life; and \ 6 yos, a discourse. 
See above ; and see Logic. Der. biolog-ic-nl. 

BIFABTITB, divided in two parts. (L.) Used by Cudworth, 
Intellectual System ; Pref. p. 1. — Lat. bipartitus, pp. 01 hipartiri, to 
divide into two parts. — Lat. hi-, dou))lc; and/>ar//r/, to divide.— Lat. 
parti-, crude form of pars, a ])art. Sec Bi- and Part. 

BIPED, two-footed; an animal with two feet. (L.) ‘A . . . 
biped beast ; * Byrom, an Epistle. Also in Sir T. Browne’s Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 4. s. 8. The adj. is sometimes bipedal. bipes, 
gen. biped-is, having two feet ; from bi-, double, and pes, a foot. 
<(f So too Gk. bitrovt, two-footed, from Si-, double, and vovt, a foot, 
fiiee Bi- and Poot, with which pes is cognate. 

BIRCH, a tree. (E.) In North of England, birk ; which is per- 
haps Scandinavian. M. E. birche, Chaucer, C. T. 2921. — A. S. beorc, 
the name of one of the runes in the Runc-lay, Grein, i. 106. Also 
spelt birce (Bosworth). 4 Du. berkenboom, birch-tree. 4 Icel. bjork. 4 
owed, bjork, 4 Dan. birk. 4 G. birke. 4 Russ, bereza, 4 i^kt. bhurja, a 
kind of birch, the leaves or bark of which were used for writing on 
(Benfey). Der. birch-en, adj. ; cf. gold-en. 

BIRD, a feathered flying animal. (E.) M.E. hrid; very rarely 
hyrde, which has been formed from brid by shifting the letter r ; pi. 
briddes, Chaucer, C. T. 2931. — A. S. brid, a bird ; but especially the 
young of birds ; as in earnes brid, the young one of an eagle, Grein, i. 
142. The manner in which it is used in early writers leaves little 
doubt that it was originally * a thing bred,’ connected with A. S. 
brddan, to breed. See Brood, Breed. Der. bird-bolt, bird-cage, 
bird-call, bird-catcher, bird-litne, bird*s-eye, &c. 

BIRTH, a being bom. (E.) M. E. birthe, Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 
192 (I.46X 2).— A.S. beoriS (which see in Bosworth, but very rare, and the 
form gebyrd was used instead, which see in Grein). 4 O. Eriesic her the, 
berde. 4 Du. geboorte, 4 Icel. burdr, 4 Swed. bbrd, 4 Dan. byrd. 4 
O. H. G. hapurt, G, geburt. 4 Goth, ga-haurths, a birth. 4 Skt. bhriti, 
nourishment. — <^BH AR, to bear. Der. birth-day, -place, -mark, -right. 
BISCUIT, a kind of cake, baked hard. (F., - L.) In Shak., As 

You Like It, ii. 7. 39. * Biscute brede, bis coctus ; ’ Prompt. Parv.— 
E. biscuit, * a bisket, bisket-bread ; ’ Cot. — F. his, twice ; and cint, 
cooked ; because formerly prepared by being twice baked. {Quit is 
the pp. of cuire, to cook.) -1 Lat. bit coctus, where coctus is the pp. of 
coqtiere, to cook. See Cook. , 

BISECT, to divide into two equal parts. (L.) In Barrow’s Math. 
J^ctures, Lect. 15. Coined from Lat. 61-, twice, and sectum, supine 
4>f secare, to cut. See Bi« and Seotion.^ Der. biseet-ion. 


BITTERN. 

^ BISHOP, an ecclesiastical overseer. (L., — Gk.) M. E. 6 imAo^ 
Chaucer, C.T. Group JJ, 1, 253. — A. S. biscop, in common use; bor- 
rowed from Lat. episcopus.^^Gk. hmaKoirot, an overseer, overlooker, 

— Gk. im, upon; and anovds, one that watches. — Gk. root SKEIl, 
co-radicatc with Lat. specere, E. spy, and really standing for ait%K. 

— to see, behold, spy; Curtius, i. 205 ; Fick, i. 830. See 
Spy. Der. bishop-ric ; where -ric is A. S. rice, dominion, Grein, ii. 
376 ; cf. G. reich, a kingdom ; and see Rich. 

BISMUTH, a reddish-white metal. (G.) In Kersey’s Diet., ed, 
1715. It is chiefly found at Schneeburg in Saxony. The ¥. bismuth, 
like the E. word, is borrowed from German ; and this word is one of 
the very few German words in English.— G. bismuth, bismuth ; more 
commonly wismut, also spelt xvissmut, wissmuth. An Old German 
spelling wesemot is cited in Webster, but this throws no light on the 
origin of the term. 

Bison, a large quadruped, (F. or L., — Gk.) In Cotgrave, q. v. 
Either from ¥. bison (Cot.) or from Lat. bison (Pliny).— iStVwv, the 
wild bull, bison; Pausanias, ed. Bekker, 10. 13 (about a. d. 160). 
Cf. A. S. wesent, a wild ox ; Bosworth. 4 Icel. visundr, the bison-ox. 
4 O. H. G. wisunt, G. wisent, a bison. t|f It would seem that the 
word is really Teutonic rather than Greek, and only borrowed by the 
latter. E. Muller suggests as the origin the O. H. G. wisen, G. weisen, 
to direct, as though wisent meant ‘ leading the herd,’ hence, an ox. 
But this is only a guess. 

BISS^TILE, a name for leap-year. (L.) In Holland’s Pliny, 
bk. xviii. c. 25. — Low Lat. hissextilis annus, the bissextile year, leajv 
year. — Lat. bhsextus, in phr. bissextus dies, an intercalary day, so called 
because the intercalated day (formerly Feb. 24) was called the sixth 
day before the calends of March (March i) ; so that there were two 
days of the same name. — Lat. bis, twice ; and sex, six. 

BISSON, purblind. (E.‘) Shak. has bisfon. Cor. ii. i. 70; and, in 
the sense of ‘ blinding/ Hamlet, ii. 2. 529. M. E. bisen, histte, purblind, 
blind ; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 11. 471, 2822. — A. S. bisen. 
Matt. ix. 27, in the Northuinb. version, as a gloss upon Lat. caecus. 
p. Comparison with Du. bijziend, short-sighted, lit. ‘seeing by’ or 
* near,’ suggests that bisen may be a corruption of pres. pt. biseond, 
in the special sense of near-sighted ; from prefix bi-, by, and sedn, to 
see. Cf. G. beisichtig, short-sighted. ^ In this case the prefix 
must be the prep, hi or big, rather than the less emphatic and unac- 
cented form which occurs in bisem or besedn, to e.xamine, behold ; 
and the A. S. word should be bisen, with long i. See Grein, i. 121, 
for exanq^les of words with prefix bi-, c. g. bispell, an example. 
BISTkE, a dark brown colour. (h\) * Bister, Bistre, a colour 

made of the soot of chimneys boiled Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. 

— ¥. bistre ; of uncertain origin. Perhaps from G. biester, meaning 
(1) bistre, (2) dark, dismal, gloomy (in prov. G.) ; Flligel. It seems 
reasonable to connect these. Cf. also Du. bijster, confused, troubled, 
at a loss ; Dan. bister, grim, fierce ; Swed. bister, fierce, angry, grim, 
also bistre ; Icel. bistr, angry, knitting the brows. 

BIT (i), a small piece, a mouthful. (E.) M.E. bite, in phr. bite 
bradess’^SL bit of bread, Ormulum, 8639. — A. S. bite, or bita, a bite ; 
also, a morsel. Psalm, cxlvii. 6 (cd. Spelman). 4 Du. beet, a bite ; also, 
a bit, morsel. 4 Rel. biti, a bit. 4 J^wed. kt. 4 Dan. bid. 4 G. biss, 
a bite ; bissen, a bit. p. F rom A. S. bitan, to bite. Sec Bite. 

BIT (2), a curb for a horse. (E.) M. E. bitt, bytt. * Bytt of a 
brydylle, lupatum',* Prompt. Parv. p. 37. —A. S. bitol, a gloss on 
freenum in Ps. xxxi. 1 2 (Spelman) ; a dimin. of A. S. bite or bita, a 
bile, bit ; so that this word cannot be fairly separated from the pre- 
ceding, q. v. No doubt bit was used in Early Eng. as well as the 
dimin. bitol, though it is not recorded. 4 Du. gebit. 4 Icel. bitill 
(dimin.). 4 Swed. bett. 4 Dan. bid. 4 G. gebiss. Compare these 
forms with those in the article above. ^ The A. S. bdtan, to 
curb (Grein, i. 78), is cognate with the Icel. beita, to bait, cause to 
bite ; see Bait. It cannot therefore be looked on as the origin of 
bit, since it is a more complex form. 

BITCH, a female dog. (E.) M. E. hiche, biccke, Wright’s Vocab. 
i. 187. — A. S. bicce (Bosworth). 4 Icel. bikkja. Cf. G. betze, a bitch. 
Possibly connected with prov. E. (Essex) bigge, a teat. See Pig. 
BIT£, to cleave, chiefly with the teeth. (E.) M.E. bite, biten, 
pt. t. bot, boot, P. Plowman, B. v. 84. — A. S. bitan, Grein, i. 123. 4 
Du. bijten, to bite. 4 Icel. bita. 4 Swed. bita. 4 Dan. bide. 4 O. II. G. 
pizan; G. beissen. 4 Goth, beitan. 4 ¥.o.t.Jindere, pt. t.f idi, to cleave. 
4 Skt. bkid, to break, divide, cleave. — ^BH ID, to cleave ; Fick, i. 
160. Der. bite, sb. ; bit, bit-er, bit-ing’, bitt-er, q. v. ; bait, q. v. 
BITTER, acid. (E.) M.E. biter, Ayenbile of Inwyt, p. 82.— 
A.S. biter, hitor, bitter, Grein, i. 120. 4 Du. 6///er. 4 Icel. 6i/r. 4 
Swed. and Dan. bitter.'^ O. H. G. pittar (G. bitter). 4 Goth, baitrs 
(rather an exceptional form). B. The word merely means * biting ; ' 
and is directly derived from A. S. bitan, to bite. See Bite. Der. 
bitter-ly., bittermess, bitter-s ; also bitter-sweet. Prompt. Parv. p. 37. 
BITTERN, a bird of the heron tribe. (F.,-Low L.) M. E. 



BITTS: 

Hiourt, hyioure^ Chaucer, C. T. 6554. - F. butor, • a bittor; ’ Cot. - Low ^ 
Lat. buiorius, a bittern ; cf. Lat. a bittern, p. Thought to be 
a corruption of Lat. ^os taurus ; taunts being used by Pliny, b. x. c. 4 2, 
Ibr a bird that bellows like an ox, which is supposed to be the bittern. 
More likely, of imitative origin ; see Boom (x). ^ The M. E. 

bitoun was no doubt corrupted from the F. butor rather than borrowed 
from the Span, form bitor ; terms of the chase being notoriously 
Norman. On the suffixed -» see Matzner, i. 177; and see Marten. 
BITTS, a naval term, (^nd.) The bitts are two strong posts 
jjtfl nfiing r up on deck to which cables are fastened. [The F. term is 
bietest but this may have^been taken from English.] The word is pro- 
perly Scand., and the E. form corrupt or contracted. wed. a 

bitt (naut. term) ; cf. hetingbult, a bitt-pin. Dan. beding, a slip, bitts ; 
bedingshdt^ a bitt-bolt ; bedin^knai, a bitt-knee ; &c. [It has found 
its way into Du. and G. ; cf. Du. beting, betinghout^ a bitt ; G. bating, 
a bitt ; bdtingholzer, bitts.] B. The etymology is easy. The word 
clearly arose from the use of a noose or tether for pasturing horses, 
or, in other words, for baiting them. Cf. Swed. beta, to pasture a 
horse; whence betinghult, lit. a pin for tethering^ a horse while at 
pasture. So also Dan. bede, to bait ; whence beding, a slip-noose, 
bedingsbolt, lit. a pasturing-pin. See Bait. ^ The word bait is 
Sca nd., s hewing that the Du. and G. words are borrowed. 
BITUMEN, mineral pitch. (L.) Milton has bituminous ; P. L. 
x. 562. Shak. has the pp. biiumed, Peric. iii. i. 72. — F, bitume (Cot- 
grave). "-Lat. bitumen, gen. bitundn-is, mineral pitch; used by Virgil, 
Geor. iii. 451. "DGr. bitumin-^us,bitunun-ate. 

BIVALVE, a shell or seed-vessel with two valves. (F.,— L.) In 
Johnson’s Diet. — F. bivalve, bivalve; both adj. and sb.— Lat. hi-, 
double ; imd ualua, the leaf of a folding-door ; gen. used in the pi. 
ualuce, folding-doors. See Valve. 

BIVOUAC, a watch, guard ; especially, an encampment for the 
ni^ht without tents. (F., — G.) Modem, llorrowed from F. bivouac, 
orig. bivac, — G. beiwache, a guard, a keeping watch ; introduced into 
F. at the time of the Thirty Years War, 1618-1648 (Brachet). — G. 
bei, by, near ; and ivachen, to watch ; words cognate with E. by and 
watch respectively. 

BIZARRE, odd, strange. (F., — Span.) Modem. Merely bor- 
rowed from F. bizarre, strange, capricious. ‘It originally meant 
valiant, intrepid; then angry, headlong; lastly strange, capricious;’ 
Bracket. — Span, bizarro, valiant, gallant, high-spirited. In Mahn’s 
Webster, the word is said to be ‘of Basque-Iberian origin.’ It is 
clcarlv not Latin. ^ Does this explain the name Pizarro’i It 
would seem so. 

BLAB, to tell tales. (Scand.) Often a sb. ; Milton has : * avoided 
as a blab ; ’ Sams. Agon. 495 ; but also blabbing ; Comus, 138. M. E. 
blabbe, a tell-tale ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 37. The verb more often 
occurs in early authors in the frequentative form blabber, M.E. 
blaheren ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 37. ‘I blaber, as a chylde dothe or 
[ere] he can speke ; ’ Palsgrave. — Dan. blabbre, to babble, to gabble ; 
an Old Norse form blabbra is cited by Rietz. + Swed. dial. 
bladdra, blaffra, to prattle ; Rietz. + G. plappern, to blab, babble, 
prate. + Gael, blabaran, a 'stammerer, stutterer ; blabhdach, babbling, 
garmlous ; plabair, a babbler. Partly an imitative word, like 

babble ; cf. Gaelic plab, a soft noise, as of a body falling into water ; 
prov. Eng. plop, the same. Cf. also Du. plof, a puff, the sound of a 
puff. There is probably a relation, not only to Du. blaffen, to yelp, E. 
blubber, to cry, and bluff, rude, but to the remarkable set of European 
words discussed by Curtius, i. 374, 375. Cf. Gk. tpKbos, <p\mpos, 
idle talk, ipKva^, a chatterer ; ip\ 4 S<uv, a chatterer, (pKlivapos, idle talk. 
All ‘ with the common primary notion of bubbling over ; ’ Curtius. 
See Bleb, Blob. 

BLACK, swarthy, dark. (E.) M. E. blah, Chaucer, C. T. 2133.- 
A. S. blac, blcBc, black, Grein, i. 124. 4 * Icel. blahhr, used of the colour 
of wolves. Dan. blcek, sb., ink. 4* Swed. black, ink ; bldcha, to smear 
with ink ; Swed. dial, blaga, to smear with smut (Rietz). Cf. Du. 
blahen, to bum, scorch ; Du. blaheren, to scorch ; G. blalen, to bum 
with much smoke; blahig, blaherig, burning, smoky. % Origin 
obscure ; not the same word as bleak, which has a different vowel. 
The O. H. G. pldhan (M. H. G. bldjen, G. blahen) not only meant * to 
blow,* but * to melt in a forge-fire.* The G. blahen can be expresred 
in E. by * flare.* It seems probable that the root is that of blow, with 
the sense of flaring, smoking, causing smuts. See Blow (i). Per. 
black, ,sb. ; blach-ly, black^ish, black-ness, blach-en ; also blackamoor 
(spelt blackmoor in Beaum. and Fletcher, Mons. Thomas, v. 2), 
black-ball, black-berry, black-bird, black-cock, black-friar, black-guard, 
q- v., Hach-ing, black-lead, black-letter, black-mail, black-rod, blacksmith, 
blMk-thorn, &c. ; also blotch (M. E. blacche), q. v. 
BIiACKGUARD, a term of reproach. (Hybrid; E. and F.) 
From Hack and ^uard, q. v. A name given to, scullions, tnmspits,' 
and the lowest kitchen menials, from the dirty work done by them ; 
^ especially used, in. derision, of servants attendant on the devil. 
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‘They are taken for no better than rakehells, or the devil’s blacke 
guarde; ' Stanihurst, Descr. of Ireland. * A lamentable case, that 
the devil’s black ptard should be God's soldiers ; * Fuller, Holy War, 
bk. i. c. 12. ‘ Close unto the front of the chariot marcheth all 
the sort of weavers and embroiderers ; next unto whom goeth the 
black guard and kilchenry ;’ Holland, Ammianus, p. is. * A lousy 
slave, that within this twenty years rode with the Hack guard in the 
Duke’s carriage, ’mongst spits and dripping-pans ; * Webster, The 
White Devil. See Trench’s Select Glossary. 

BLADDER, a vesicle in animals. (E.) M.E. Haddre, Chaucer, C.T. 
12367.— A. S. blcedr, a blister ; Orosius, i. 7. 4. Icel. Habra, ^ bladder, 
a watery swelling. + Swed. bladdra, a bubble, blister, bladder.4 Dan. 
blare, a bladder, blister. + Du. Haar, a bladder, blister ; cf. Do Haas, 
a bladder, bubble, lit. a thing blown, from blazen, to blow. + O. H. G. 
pldtrd, pldtard, a bladder. B. Formed, with suffix -r(rt), from A.S, 
Had (base Had-), a blast, a blowing ; cf. Lat^o/ws, a breath.— A. S. 
bldwan, to blow. 4 Lat. flare, to blow. See !mow. Der. bladder-y, 
BLADE, a leaf ; flat part of a sword. (E.) M.E. blade (of a sword), 
Chaucer, Prol. 620*-* A. S. Had, a leaf; Grein, i. 125. 4 Icel. blab, a 
leaf. 4 Swed., Dan., and Du. Had, a leaf, blade. 4 O* H* G. plat, G. 
Hatt» ^ Fick refers it to a root bla, to blow, Lat. /ar«, iii. 219 ; 
it is rather connected with E. blow in the sense ‘ to bloom, blossom,* 
'LoX.florere ; but the ultimate root is probably the same ; see Curtius, 
i* ,^ 74 * where these words are carefully discussed. See Blow (2). 
BliAIN, a pustule. (E.) M. E, Hein, bleyn ; Prompt. Parv. p. 39 ; 
Wyclif, Job, ii. 7. — A.S. hlegen, a boil, pustule ; Liber Medicmalis, 
foil. 147. 177 ; quoted in Wanley’s Catalogue, pp. 304, 305. 4 Du. 
Hein, 4 Dan. Hegn, a blain, pimple. B. The form hlegen is formed 
(by suffix -en, diminutival) from the stem blag-, a variation of Haw-, 
seen in A. S. Hawan, to blow. It means ‘ that which is blown up,’ 
a blister. The word bladder is formed similarly and from the same 
root. See Bladder, and Blow (i). 

BLAME, to censure. (F., — Gk.) M.E. blame, Chaucer, C.T. 
Group E, 1 . 76; hlamen, Ancren Riwle, p. 64. — O. F. blasmer, to 
blame. — Lat. blasphemare, used in the sense ‘ to blame ’ by Gregory of 
Tours (Brachet). — Gk. fihaaipijfAeiv, to speak ill. Blame is a doublet 
of blaspheme ; sec Blaspheme. Der. Ham-aHe, Ham-aH-y, blam- 
able-ness ; blame, sb. ; blame-less, blame-less-ly, blame-less-ness. 
BLANCH (i), V., to Whiten. (F.) Sir T. Elyot has blanched, 
whitened ; Castle of Helth, bk. ii. c. 14 ; and see Prompt Parv. From 
M.E. blanche, white, Gower, C.A. iii. 9. — F. blanc, white. See Blank. 
BLANCH (a), v., to blench. (E.) Sometimes used for Hench. 
Sec Blench. 

BLAND, gentle, mild, affable. (L.) [The M. E. verb Handen, to 
flatter (Shoreham’s Poems, p, 59), is obsolete ; we now use Handish."] 
The adj. bland is in Milton, P. L. v. 5 ; taken rather from Lat. directly 
than from F., which only used the verls ; see Cotgrave. — Lat. blandus, 
caressing, agreeable, pleasing. B. Bopp compares Lat. blandus, per- 
haps for mlandus, with Skt. mridu, soft, mild, gentle, E. mild, Gk. pu- 
hlxiot, mild ; and perhaps rightly ; see Benfey, s. v. mridu, and Curtius, 

i. 411. See Mila. Der. bland-ly, bland-ness ; also blandish, q. v. 
BLANDISH, to flatter. (F., — L.) In rather early use. M. E. 

blandisen, to flatter; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. ii. pr. i, 1 . 749 * 

0. F. blandir, to flatter, pres. part. Handis-ant (whence the sb. blandisse- 
7n«n/). — Lat. blandiri, to caress. — Lat. blandus, gentle. See Bland. 
Der. blandish-ment, 

BLANK, void; orig. pale. (F., — O. H. G.) Milton has ‘the 
blanc moon;* P. L. x. 656. — F. blanc, white. — O. H. G. blanch, 
planch, shining. B. Evidently formed from an O. H. G. blinchen*, 
plinchen *, to shine, preserved in mod. G. blinken, to shine ; cf. O. H. G. 
blichen, to shine ; where the long i is due to loss of n. 4 Gk. pxiyuv, 
to shine.— V^DARG, to shine. See Bleak, and Blink. Der. 
blank-ness ; also blanch, q. v. ; and blank-et, q. v. 

BLANKET, a coarse woollen cover. (F.,— G.) Originally of 
a white colour. M.E. blanket. Life of Beket, ed. W. II. Black, 

1 . 1167; and see Prorxxpt. Parv. p. 38. — O. F. blanket (J^ , blanchet), 
formed by adding themmin. suffix -et to F. blanc, white. — O. H, G. 
blanch, ptanch, white. See Blank. Der. Hanket-ing. 

BLARE, to roar, make a loud noise. (E.) Generally ured of a 
trumpet ; * the trumpet Hared ; * or, * the trumpet’s blare, [Cf. 
M. H. G. Heren, to cry aloud, shriek ; G. pldrren, to roar.] By the 
usual substitution of r for s, the M. E. Haren (spelt Horen in Prompt. 
Parv.) stands for an older Hasen, which is used by Chaucer, Ho. of 
Fame, iii. 71 1 : ‘With his blake clarioun He gan to Hasen out a 
soun As lowde as beloweth wynde in helle,* Cf. O. Du. bicker, a 
trumpeter ; Oudemans. See further under Blaze (2). 
BLAaPTTTaME , to speak injuriously. (Gk.) Shak. has Wos- 
pharne, Meas. for Meas. i. 4. 38. M.E. Hasfemen\ Wyclif, Mark, 

ii. 7.«MLat. Hasphemare,^Gk, Bhaatfnjisstv, to speak lU of.«*Gk. 
0 k&attnjfio$, adj., evil-speaking. B. The first syllable is generally 
supposra to be for ^Xaxpi-, from damage ; the latter syllables 
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are due to speech, from I say. Blasphitm is a doublet of 
blame. See Blame and Fame. Der. blatphem-y (M. £. blasphemUt 
Ancren Riwle, p. 198 ; a F. form ofLat. blasphemia, from Gk. /SXcur- 
^rffAia ) ; blasphemers blasphem-ouss hlasphimr<ni»4y 
BLAST, a blowing. (E.) M. E. blaeu Chaucer, Troilus, ed. 
Tyrwhitt, ii. 1387 ; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber. 2571. - A. S. bl<ksts 
a blowing, Grein, i. 120 ; (distinct from the allied blcests a blaze, a 
flame.)-f Icel. 6/«s/r, a breath. B. Formed from an A. S. hldtsan ♦, 
which does not appear ; but cf. Iccl. 6/d«a, to blow, Du. blazetis G. 
blaseus Goth, hlesan (only in the comp. uf-Mesans to puff up). A simpler 
form of the verb appears in A.S. Udwan, to blow. See Blow (1), 
and sec Blaze (2). Ber. blasts vb. 

BLATANT, noisy, roaring. (E.) Best known from Spenser's 
* blatant beast F. Q. vi. 12 (heading). It merely means bleating i 
the suffix -on/ is a fanciful imitation of the pres. part, suffix in French ; 
blatand would have been a better form, where the -and would have 
served for the Northern Eng. form of the same participle. Wyclif 
has bletende for bleatings a Midland form ; Tobit, ii. 20. See Bleat. 
BLAZE (1), a flame ; to flame. (E.) M. £. biases a flame, P. 
Plowman, B.xvii. 212 ; blasens to blaze, id. B. xvii. 232. — A.S. biases 
a flame ; in comp. bM-blasts a bright light, Grein, i. 77. + Icel. 6/ys, 
a torch. 4 * Dan. 6/«s, a torch ; a blaze. B. From the root of blow ; 
Fick, iii. 219. See Blow (i), and cf. Blast, from the same root. 
BLAZE (2), to spread far and wide ; to proclaim. (E.) ‘ Began 

to blaze abroad the matter ; ’ Mark, i. 45. M. E. blasens used by 
Chaucer to express the loud sounding of a trum[)et ; IIo. of Fame, 
iii. 71 1 (see extract under B/ar^). — A.S. bldsatis to blow (an unau- 
thorised form, given by Lye). 4 * Icel. bldsa, to blow, to blow a 
trumpet, to sound an alarm. + Swed. bldsas to blow, to sound. + 
Dan. bl/ises to blow a trumpet. 4 * I^«- blazens to blow, to blow a 
trumpet. 4 * Goth, blesan comp. tj/-blesan, to puff up. From the 
same root as Blow ; Fick, iii. 220. Sec also Blare, and Blazon ; 
also Blast, from the same root. 

BLAZON (1), a proclamation ; to proclaim. (E.) Shak. has 
blasons a proclamation, Hamlet, i. 5. 21 ; a trumpeting forth, Sonnet 
106 ; also, to trumpet forth, to praise, Romeo, ii. 6. 21. This word 
is a eorruption of blaze, in the sense of to blaze abroad, to proclaim. 
The final n is due (i) to M. E. blasen, to trumpet forth, where the n is 
the sign of the infinitive mood ; and (2) to confusion with blazon in 
the purely heraldic sense ; sec below. Much trouble has been 

taken to unravel the etymology, but it is really very simple. Blazon^ 
to proclaim, M. E. blasen, is from an A. S. or Scand. source, see 
Blaze (2) ; whilst the heraldic word is French, but from a German 
source, the German word being cognate with the English. Hence 
the confusion matters but little, the root being exactly the same. 
BLAZON ( 2 ). to pourtray armorial bearings ; an heraldic term, 
(F., — G.) M. E. blason, blasoun, a shield; Gawain and Grene 

Knight, 1 . 828. — F. blason, ‘a coat of arms; in the iith century a 
buckler, a shield ; then a shield with a coat of arms of a knight 
painted on it; lastly, towards the fifteenth century, the coats 
of arms themselves ; ’ Brachet (who gives it as of unknown origin), 
p. Burguy remarks, however, that the J’roven^al blezo had at an 
early period the sense of glory, fame ; just as the Span, blason means 
honour, glory, as well as blazonry ; cf. Span, blasonar, to blazon ; 
also, to boast, brag of. 7. We thus connect F. blason with the 
sense of glory, and fame ; and just as I.at. fama is from fart, to 
speak, it is easy to see that blason took its rise from the M. H. G. 
blasen, to blow ; cf. O. H. G. bldsd, a trumpet. See Blazon (i). 
8 . Notice O. Du. blaser, a trumpeter ; blasoen, a trumpet, also, a 
blazon ; blazoetien, to proclaim. So also ‘ blasyn, or dyscry armys, 
describe ; * and * blasynge of armys, descriptio ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 38. 
Shields probably bore distinctive marks of some kind or other at a 
very earlyjxjribd. Dor. blazon-ry, 
jBLEANEHBY, a bilberry ; see Bilberry. 

BLEACH, y., to whiten. (E.) Originally, to become pale, turn 
white. M. E. blalnen, to grow pale, Layamon, 19^99. - A. S. bldcian, 
to grow pale, Grein, i. 124. -f Icel. bleileja, to bleach, whiten. 4* 
Dan. blege. 4 " Swed. bleba, 4 Hu* bleeken, 4 G. bleichen. From the adj. 
Ueaks wan, pale. See Bleak. Ber. bleach-er, bleach-er-y, bleach-ing, 
BI^AK (i), pale, exposed. (E.) M. E. bleyke, ‘pallidus;* 
Prompt. Parv, p. 39; Havelok, 470. — A. S. 6/<ec, also bloc, 

shinirijg, Grein, vol. i. pp. 124, 125. 4 0 > Sax. bUk, shining, pale 
(Heliand). 4 Icel. bleikr, pale, wan. 4 Du. bleg, pale. 4 Swed. blek, 
pale. wan. 4 L>ti» bleek, pale. 4 O* H. G. pleih, pale ; G. bleich, 
B. The original verb appears in A. S. blican, to ^ine. 4 O. H. G. 
blichen, to shine. 4 (Ih. pkiyuv, to bum, shine. 4 ^kt. bhrdj, to 
shine. See Curtius, i. 231 ; Benfey's Skt. Diet. From BHARG, 
to shine ; Fick, i. 152. Ber. bleak, sb., see below ; bleach, q. v. 
BLEAK (2), a kind of fish. (£.) Spelt bleek about a. d. 1613 ; Eng. 
Gamer, ed. Arber, i. 15 7. Nam ed from its bleaker pale colour. See above. 
> B L EAB ONE*9 ETE, to deceive. (Scand.) a. This is closely 
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connected with bleareyed, Shak. has * bleared thine o'# '« dimmed 
thine eye, deceived ; Tam. Shrew, v. i. 120. So too in Chaucer, 
and in P. Plowman, B. prol. 74. fi. The sense of blear here is 
simply to * blur,' to ‘ dim ;' cf. Swed. dial, blirr&fojr avgu, to quiver 
before the eyes, said of a haze caused by the heat of summer (RieU), 
which is closely connected with Swed. dial, blira, Swed. plire, to blink 
with the eyes. Cf. Bavarian plerr, a mist before the eyes ; Schmeller, 
ii. 461. See Blear-eyed and ]Kiir. 

BliEAB-EYED, dim-sighted. (Scand.) M. E. * bier eyed, lippns ;* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 39; blereighed, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 324. — Dan. 
plUrUei, blear-eyed, blinking ; from plire, also blire, to blink. 4 
O. Swed. blire, plire, Swed. plire, to blink; Swed. dial, blura, to 
blink, to close the eyes partially, like a near-sighted person. The 
O. Swed. Hire, to twinkle, is probably from the same root as blink. 
See Blink. fi, Cf. O.H.G. prehan, with sense of Lat. lippns, weak- 
sighted, dim-sighted. This last form is closely connected with 
O. H. G. prehen, hrehen, to twinkle, shine suddenly, glance ; [cf. E. 
Hink with G. blinken, to shine, and the various uses of £. glance ;] 
from the same 1 ^ shine; see Fick, iii. 206. 

BLEAT, to make a noise like a sheep. (E.) M.E. bleten, used also 
of a kid ; Wyclif, Tobit, ii. 20. — A. S. bldtan, to bleat, said of a sheep, 
AElfric's Gram. xxiv. 9. 4 I^u. Hdten, to bleat. 4 H* G. pldzan, 
to bleat. 4 Lat. balare, to bleat. 4 ^k. fikrjxdopuu, 1 bleat ; $Krfx^, 
a bleating ; on which Curtius remarks, * the root is in the syllable 
bid, softened into bald, lengthened by different consonants; ’ i. 362. 

^ BHLA, to blow, Fick, i. 703. See Blow. Ber. blat-ant, q. v. 
BLEB, a small bubble or blister. (E.) a. We also find the form 
blob, in the same sense. Rich, quotes blebs from More, Song of the 
Soul, conclusion. Jamieson gives: ‘Brukis, bylis, blobbis, and 
blisteris;' qu. from Roul’s Curs. Gl. Compl. p. 330. The more 
usual form is blubber, M. E. bloher ; * blober upon water, bouteillis* 
Palsgrave. * Blobure, blobyr, burbulium, Prompt. Parv. p. 40. * At 
his mouth a blubber stood of fome* [foam] ; Test, of Creseiae, by R. 
Henrysoun, 1 . 192. p. By comparing hlobber, or blubber, with 
bladder, having the same meaning, we see the probability that they 
are formed from the same root, and signify ‘ that which is blown 
up ; * from the root of blow. See Bladder, and Blow ; also 
Blubber, Blab, Blob. 

BLEED, to lose blood. (E.) M. E. blede, P. Plowman, B. xix. 
103. A. S. bUdan, to bleed (Grein). — A.S. blud, blood. See Blood. 
^ The change of vowel is regular ; the A. S. < 1 » "6, the mutation of 
6, Cf./#e/, geese, {torn foot, goose ; also deem from doom. 
BLEMISH, a stain; to stain. (F., — Scand.) M.IE,. blemisshen; 
Prompt. Parv. * I blemyssbe, 1 hynder or hurte the beautye of a person ; ' 
Palsgrave. —O. F. blesmir, pres. part, blemis-ant, to wound, soil, 

stain ; with suffix -ish, as usual in E. verbs from F. verbs in -ir. — O. F, 
blestne. Heme, wan, pale. — Icel. bldman, the livid colour of a wound. 

— Icel. bldr, livid, blueish ; cognate with E. blue. The orig. sense is 
to render livid, to beat black and blue. See Blue. 

BLENCH, to shrink from, start from, flinch. (£.) [Sometimes 
spelt blanch in old authors ; though a different word from blanch, to 
whiten.] M. E. blenche, to turn aside, P. Plowman, B. v. 589. — 
A. S. blencan, to deceive ; Grein, i. 127. 4 led. blekkja (for blenkja), 
to impose upon. B. A causal form of blink ; thus to Hench meant 
originally to * make to blink,' to impose upon ; but it was often con- 
fused with blink, as if it meant to wink, and hence to flinch. See 
Blink. ^ Cf. drench, the causal of drink. 

BXiEND, to mix together. (£.) M. £. blenden, Towneley Mys- 
teries, p. 225 ; pp. blent. Sir Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1 . 16^. 

— A. S. blandan, Grein, i. 1 24. 4 led. Handa, to mix. 4 Swed. 

Honda. 4 blonde. 4 Goth, blandan sik, to mix oneself with, 
communicate with. 4 O. H. G. plantan, hlantan, to mix. fi. The 
stem is bland- \ see F'ick, iii. 221. 7. The A. S. Hendon means to 

make blind, Grein, i. 127 ; this is a secondary use of the same word, 
meaning (1) to mix, confuse, (2) to blind. See Blind. 

HLESS, to make blithe or happy. (E.) M. E. Hesse, Hisse, 
Chaucer, C. T. Group E. 553, 1240 ; also Hetseijen, Layamon, 32157, 
— A. S. Hetsian, to bless, Grein, i. 127. The causal form of A.S. 
hlissian, to rejoice. - A. S. 6/i5, blithe. See Blithe, Bliss. tfT The 
Icel. blessa, to bless, was borrowed from Ei^lish. The / in Hetsian is 
due to the *5 in The order of formation is as follows, viz. hliff ; 
hence bli^ian, Grein, i. 1 30 (afterwards blissian, by assimilation); and 
hence ble'fS-sian (afterwards Hetsian, afterwards Hessian), Bar. Hess^ 
ing, bless-ed, Hess-ed-tms, 

Slight, to blast ,* mildew. (£.) The history of the word is 
very obscure ; as a verb, Hight occurs in The Spectator, no. 457. 
Cotgrave has : * Brtdure, blight, brant-com (an herb).* p. 'The word 
has not been traced, and can only ^ guessed at. Perhap it is 
shortened from the A. S. Hicettan, to shine, glitter, for which references 
may be found in Lye. This is a seconds verb, formed from A S. 
blican, to shine, glitter; cognate with led. Hika, bUkJa, to glcaai^ 
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iuid with M. H. G. hUehm, to gleam, also to grow pale. All that isTin my mouth than Would hlfitt a hundred herrings ; * Beaum. and 
necessaiy is to suppose that the A. S. hlietttan could have been used Fletcher. Isl. Princess, ii. 5. * Why, you stink like so many Uoai- 
in the active sense ‘to make pale.* and so to cause to decay. Aerrmgs. newly taken out of the chimney;* Ben Jbnson. Masque of 
to bleach, to blight. And, in fact, there is an exactly corresponding Augurs. 1 7th speech. Nares gives an etymology, but it is worth- 
form in the O. H, G. httechezm^ M. H. G. 6/<czen. mod. G. hlitzen, to less. There can hardly be a doubt that Mr. Wedgwood's suggestion 
lighten, shine as lightning, y. That this is the right train of thought is correct. Me compares Swed. hlot-fish^ soaked fish, from Worn, to 
is made almost sure by the following fact. Corresponding to Icel. soak, steep. Cf. also Icel. blautr Jiskr^ fresh fi^, as opposed to 
blika^ blikja, prop, an active form, is the passive form bliknot to become harSr fiskr, hard, or dried fish ; whereon Mr. Vigfusson notes that 
pale ; whence M. E. Uiehening, lit. pallor, but used in the sense of blight the Swedish usage is different, bl'd^sk meaning ‘ soaked fish.* Thus a 
to translate the Latin rutngo in Palladius on Husbandry, ed. Lodge, Mooter is a cured fish, a prepared fish. The change from ‘ soaking* to 
bk. i. St. I Ip, P. 31 . 8. This example at least proves that we must curing^ smoke caused a confusion in the use of the word. See Stoat, 

regard the A. S. Mican as the root of the word ; and possibly there BIjuB, a bubble (Levins) ; see Bleb. 

may be reference to the effects of lightning, since the same root BLOCK, a large piece of wood. (C.) M. E. hM, Legends of tire 
occurs in the cognate O. H.G. Meceheztn, to lighten, Swed. Mint, Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 141, 1. 314.— W. ploc, a blo^; Gael, 
lightning, Du. bliksem, lightning ; cf. Du. blik, the white pellicle on ploc, a round mass, large clod, bludgeon with a large head, block, 
the bark of trees ; also Swed. Micha, to lighten. «. Note also A. S. stump of a tree ; Irish ploc, a plug, bung {blocan, a little block) ; cf. 
dMicgan, to amaze, ASlfric’s Horn. i. 314; ii. 166 ; from the same Ir. blogh, a fragment, O. Irish Wo^a fragment. Allied to E. breaks 
root. Thus the word is related to Bleaoh and BUnk. as shewn in Curtius, i^ 159. See Break. ^ The word is Celtic, 

BIjINB, deprived of sight. (E.) ' M. E. blind, blynd. Prompt, because the Irish gi^es the etymology. But it is widely spread ; we 
Parv. p. 40.— A. S. blind, Grein, i. laS. + Du. blind. + Icel. blindr. find Du. Mok, Dan. Mok, Swed. block, O. H.G. bloch, Russ, pl^ha, 
•^Swed. and Dan. i/iW.-jhO.H.G. plint, G. blind. B. The theo- plashka. Der. Mock-ode, Mock-home, block-head, block-tin. See Plug, 
rctical form is blenda. Kick, iii. aai ; from blandan, to blend, mix, BLOND, fair of complexion. (F.) A late word. Not in Johnson, 
confuse; and, secondarily, to make confused, to blind. See Blend. Blonde-lace is a fine kind of silken lace, of light colour ; a blonde is a 
Not to be confused with blink, irorn a different root. Dor. blind-JMd. beautiful girl of light complexion. — F. * blond, m., blonde, f., light 
BLlNDFOliD, to make blind. (E.) From M. E. verb blind- yellow, straw-coloured, flaxen ; also, in hawkes or stags, bright 
Tyndale’s tr. of Lu. xxii. 64. This M. E. 6/m4/b/(/en is a cor- tawney, or deer-coloured ;* Cot. Origin unknown. p. Referred 
ruption of Mindfelden, to blindfold, used by Palsgrave; and, again, by Diez to Icel. blandink, mixed; cf. A. S. blonden-feax, hair of 
Mindfelden (with excrescent d) is for an earlier form blindfellen, Ancren mingled colour, gray-haired ; or else to Icel. blautr, soft, weak, faint. 
Riwie, p. 106.— A. S. 6/iW, blind; and to fell, to strike. Thus Both results are unsatisfactory; the latter is absurd, y. Perhaps 
it means, * to strike blind.* it is, after all, a mere variation of F. Mane, from O. H. G. blanch, 

BLINK, to wink, glance ; a glance. (E.) Shak. has * a blinking white. Even if not, it is probable that confusion with F. Mane has 
idiot ; * M. of Ven. ii. 9. 94 ; also * to blink (look) through ; * Mid. influenced the sense of the word. 

Nt. Dr. V. 178. M. E. blenke, commonly ‘to shine;* Gawain and BLOOD, gore. (E.) M.E. Mod, blood, Chaucer, C. T. 1546.— 
the Grene Knight, ed. Morris, 799, 2315. A Low German word, A. S. bl 6 d (Grein). + Du. bloed. + Icel. bl 66 . + Swed. Mod. + Goth, 
preserved in Du. blinken, to shine. + Dan. blinhe, to twinkle. + Swed. Moth. + O. H. G. pluot, ploot.^^ A. S. bldwan, to blow, bloom, flouri.sh 
Minka, to twinkle. B. The A. S. has only Mican, to twinkle (Grein, (quite a distinct word from blow, to breathe, puff, though the words 
i. 1 29), where the n is dropped; but blincan may easily have been are related); cf. Jjat. Jlorere, to flourish; see Curtius, i. 375. See 
preserved dialectally. So also O.H.G.6/tc/i«n, to shine.— ^^BH ARK, Blow (2). ^ Blood seems to have been taken as the symbol of 

to shine. See Bleak. blooming, flourishing life. Der. blood-hound, bloodshed, bloodstone^ 

BLISS, happiness. (E.) M. E. Mis, Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 33. blood-y, blood-i-ly, blood-i-ness ; also Meed, q. v. 

— A.S. Mis, bliss (Grein); a contraction from A.S.blids or blilSs, BLOOM, a flower, blossom. (Scand.) M. E. 6/ome, Havelok, 63 ; 
happiness, Grein, i. 130.— A. S. MifSe, happy. See Blithe, Bless, but not found in A. S. — Icel. bl 6 m, bldmi, a blossom, flower. + Swed. 
Der. bl iss-fu l, bliss-ful-ly, bliss-ful-ness. Momma. + Dan. blomme. 4* O. Saxon bUmo (Heliand). + Du. bloem. 

BLISTER, a little bladder on the skin. (E.) M. E. blister, in <4 O. H. G. plomd, and bluomo. -4 Goth, bloma, a flower. 4- Lo.t. flos, 

The Flower and The Leaf, wrongly ascribed to Chaucer, 1. 408. Not a flower. Ci. also Gk. lK<ft\alueiv, to spout forth ; from Gk. y ♦AA ; 

found in A.S., but Kilian gives tne O. Du. bluyster, a blister. Cf. see Curtius on these words, i. 375. The E. form of the root is blow; 
Icel. bldstr, the blast of a trumpet, the blowing of a bellows ; also, a see Blow (2). ^ The truly E. word is blossom, q. v. 

swelling, mortification (in a medical sense). The Swedish Master BLOSSOM, a bud, small flower. (E.) M.E. blosme, blossum; 
means a pair of bellows. B. is, practically, a diminutive of Prompt. Parv. p. 41. But the older form is blostme. Owl and 

blast in the sense of a swelling or blowing up; cf. Swed. bldsa, a Nightingale, 437; so that a t has been dropped. — A. S. bUstma 
bladder, a blister. The root appears in Du. Icel. 6/dsa, Swed. [misprinted bdstmd), Grein, i. 131. 4* Du. bloesem, a blossom. 4* 

blasa, to blow. O. The word bladder is formed, much in the same M. H. G. bluost. Must, a blossom. B. Formed, by adding the 

way, from the same ultimate root. See Blast, Bladder, Blow, suffixes -$t and -ma, to the root bid- in A.S. hldwan, to*flourish, bloom. 
Der. blister, verb. ^ When the suffix -ma alone is added, we have the Icel. bldmi, E. 

BLITHE, adj., happy. (E.) M. E. blithe, Chaucer, Prol. 846 ; bloom. When the suffix -st alone is added, we have the M. H. G. 

Havelok, 651.— A. S. blWe, sweet, happy ; Grein, i. 130. 4 bluost, bldst, formed from bid-, to flourish, just as blast is formed from 

bltdr. 4 O. Saxon bliiSi, bright (said of the sky), glad, happy. 4 Wd-, to blow. See Blow, to flourish ; and see Bloom. 

Goth, bleiths, merciful, kind.40. H. G. Midi, glad. B. The significa- BLOT (i), a spot, to spot. (Scand.) M. E. blot, blotte, sb , hlotten, 
tion ‘ bright * in the Heliand suggests a connection with A. S. Mican, vb. ‘ Blotte vpwn a boke, obliium : Blottyn bokys, oblitero ; * Prompt, 
to shine. The long i before C is almost a sure si^ of loss of n ; this Parv. p. 4 1. — Icel. blettr, a spot, stain (stem Mat-). 4 Dan. plet, a 
gives blin-th, equally suggesting a connection with the same A. S. spot, stain, speck ; plette, to spot, to stain ; ‘ Dan. dial. Mat, Matte, 
Mican, which certainly stands for blin-can. See Blink. Der. blithe- a small portion of anything wet. Matte, to fall down ; ' Wedgwood. 
ly, Mithe-ness, blithesome, blithesome-ness. [Cf. Swed. plotter, a scrawl ; plottra, to scribble. Perhaps connected 

BLOAT, to swell. (Scand.) Not in early authors. The histoiy with G. platschen, to splash ; platsch, a splash ; platze, a splash, a 

of the word is obscure. ‘ The bloat king * in Hamlet, iii. 4. 183, is crash ; platz (interjection), crack I bounce I] B. Fick cites M. H. G. 
a conjectural reading; if right, it means ‘effeminate* rather than blatzen, G.platzen, te^ll down with vehemence; from stem Mat-; 
Mf^ed. We find ‘ Moat him up with praise * in the Prol. to Dryden’s iii, 321. And the stem blot- curiously reappears in the Gk. itphadov, 
Circe, 1. 35 ; but it is not certain that the word is correctly used. I tore with a noise, inupkd(tiv, to foam, bluster, from the y 4>AAA, an 
However, bloated is now taken to mean ‘puffed out,* ‘swollen,* per- extension of y^Ak, seen in i/apkaiveiv, to spout forth. See there 
haps owii^ to a fancied connection with blow, which can hardly be roots discussed in Curtius, i. 375. The original sense of the root U 
right, p. The word is rather connected with the Icel. blotna, to become ‘ to spout forth,* ‘ bubble out.* 

soft, to lose courage ; blautr, soft, effeminate, imbecile ; cf. Swed. BLOT (3), at backgammon. (Scand.) A Mot at backgammon is 
blot, soft, pulpy ; also Swed. biota, to steep, macerate, sop ; Dan. an exposed piece. It is obviously, as Mr. Wedgwood well points 
Mdd, soft, mellow. [These words are not to be confused with Du. out, the Dan. blot, bare, naked; cf. the phrase give sig blot, to lay 
Moot, naked, G. 3/ost.j The Swedish also has the phrases Idgga i oneself open, to commit or expose oneself. 4 Swed. Mott, naked ; 
Mot, to lay in a sop, to soak ; MStna, to soften, melt, relent ; bVd^sk, blotta, to lay oneself open. 4 Du. Moot, naked ; blootstellen, to expose, 
a soaked fish. The last is connected with E. bloater. See Bloater, fi. These words, remarks Mr. Vigfusson in his Icel. Diet. s. v. blautr, 
y. The root is better seen in theLsttJluidus, fluid, moist ; from fluere, were borrowed from German Moss, naked, bare, which can hardly be 
to flow ; c£ Gk. ^kbur, to swell, overflow. See Curtius, i. 375 ; admitted ; the difference in the last letter shews that the words are 
Fick, iii. 330. See Sluld. cognate merelv. y. All of them are connected with the Icel. blautr, 

BLOATBBi a prepared herring. (Scand.) ' I have more smoke Isott, moist ; d. Latfluidus, fluid. See BkM. 
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BLOTCH. 


BLOTCH, a dark spot, a pustule. (£.) The sense * pustule** 
seems due to confusion with botch. The orig. form is the verb. To 
blotch » to blotch or blach, to blacken; formed from black as bleach 
is formed from bleak. * Smutted and blotched ; * Harmar, tr. of Beta’s 
Sermons, p. 195 (K.) See blaechepoU a blacking-pot, and hlaitien, to 
blacken, in Matzner; and cf. Wiltshire black, sooty; Aker- 

man*s Wilts. Gloss. 

BLOUSE, a loose outer garment. (F.) Modem. blome, a 
smock-frock. -iO. F. bliam^ Hiauz, properly the plural of bliaut, 
blialt (mod. F. blaude)^ a vestment worn over others, made of silk, 
and often embroidered with gold, worn by both sexes (Burguy). 
This is the same word, though now used in a humbler sense, and 
with the pi. form mistaken for the singular. The Low Lat. form is 
blialdus ; see Ducange. The M. H. G. forms are blialt^ bliant, blidnt. 
Origin unknown. ^ The suggestion (by Mahn) that it is of 
Eastern origin, deserves attention ; since many names of stuffs and 
articles of dress are certainly Oriental. Cf. Pers. balydd, a plain 
garment, balydr, an eluant garment ; Rich. Diet., p. 289. 

BLOW (0, to puff. (E.) M. E. blowen; in Northern writers, 
blow; very common ; Chaucer, Prol. 567. — A. S. bldwan^ Grein. + 
G, bldhen, to puff up, to swell. + Lai. Jlare; cf. Gk. stem ^en 
iniHipXalvUt I spout forth; Curtius, i. 374. — BHLA, to blow ; Fick, 
i. 703. The number of connected words in various languages 

is large. In English we have bladder ^ blain^ blast, blaze (to proclaim), 
blazon, blare (of a trumpet), bleb, blister, blubber, &c. ; and perhaps 
bleat, blot, bloat ; also flatulent, inflate. And it is closely connected 
with the word following. 

BLOW (2), to bloom, flourish as a flower. (E.) M. E. blowe, Rob. 
of Glouc. ed. Ileame, p. 352, 1 . J3. — A. S. bluwan, to bloom, Grein, 
i. 131. +Uu. bloeijen, to bloom.+O.H.G. pluon (G. bluhen). Cf. Lat. 
j^rere, Fick, iii.2 2 2 ; thus flourish is co-radicate with blow. See Bloom, 
BloSBOm, Blood. F rom the same source are flourish, flour, flower, 
BLOW (3), a stroke, hit. (E.) M. E. blowe ; "blowe on the cheek, 
jouee ; blowe with ones fyst, soufflet ; * Palsgrave. The A. S. form 
does not appear ; but we find O. Du. blauwen, to strike, Kilian ; and 
Du. blouwen, to dress flax. The O. Du. word is native and genuine, 
as the strong pt. t. blau, i. e. struck, occurs in a quotation given by 
Oudemans. + ( 5 . blduen, to beat with a beetle ; {blduel, a beetle ;) 
M. H. G. blden, bliuwen, O. H. G. bliwan, pliuwan, to beat. + Goth. 
bliggwan, to beat. + Lat. fligerc, to beat down ; flagellum, a scourge. 
Cf also Gk. 0 Xifieiv, to crush; Curtius, ii. BllLAGH, to 

strike, Fick, iii. 703. From the same root, blue, q. v. ; also affiict, 
inflict^agellate, flog. 

BLuBBEB, a bubble ; fat ; swollen ; to weep). (E.) The various 
senses are all connected by considering the verb to blow, to puff, as 
the root ; cf. bladder. Thus (i) blubber, M. E. hlober, a bubble, is an 
extension of bleb or blob, a blister ; see extracts s. v. hUh. (2) The 
fat of the whale consists of bladder-like cells filled with oil. (3) A 
blubber-lipped person is one with swollen lips, like a person in the act 
of blowing ; also spelt blobber-lipped, and m the Digby Mysteries, p. 
107, blabyrlypped ; so that it was probably more or less confused 
with blabber, q. v. (4) To blubber, to weep, is M. E. hlober. Palsgrave 
has: ‘I hlober, I wepe, je pleiirc.* But the older meaning is to 
bubble, as in ; * The borne ^boum] blubred therinne, as it boylled had;* 
Gawain and the Green Knight, 1 . 2174. See Curtius, on the stems 
^\oi, 0\a ; i. 374, 375. See Bleb, Bladder, Blow (i). 
BLUDGEOH, a thick cudgel. (Celtic ?) Rarely used ; but given 
. in Johnson’s Dictionary. It has no written history, and the etymology 
is a guess, but can hardly be far wrong. - Irish blocan, a little block ; 
marked by O’Reilly as a vulgar word. + Gael, plocan, a wooden 
hammer, a beetle, mallet, &c. ; a dimin. of ploc, explained by Macleod 
and Dewar as ‘ any round mass ; a large clod ; a club or bludgeon 
with a round or laige head ; . . . a block of wood.’ Cf. W. plocyn, 
dimin. of ploc, a blodc. p. That is to say, bludgeon is a derivative 
of block, a stumpy piece of wood. See Block. 

BLUE, a colour. (E. ; or rather, Scand.) The old sense is * livid,* 
M. E. bio; livid, P. Plowman, B. iii. 97; Woo, ‘lividus;’ Prompt, 
Parv.«-Icel. bldt, livid, leaden-coloured. 4* Swed. bid. 4* Dan. blaa. 
-f O. H. G. pldo, blue (G. blau\ ^ The connection with Lat. 
flauus or Juluus is very doubtful. Nor can we prove a connection 
with Icel. bly, G. blei, lead. fi. It is usual to cite A. S. bleo, blue ; but 
it would be difficult to prove this word’s existence. We once find 
A. S. bld-hewen, i. e. blue-hued, Levit. viii. 7 ; but the word is so 
scarce in A. S. that it was probably borrowed from Old Danish. In 
the Scandinavian languages it is very common ; the North. Eng. blae 
is clearly a Scand. form. See Bleaberry. The original sense was 
^ the colour due to a blow ; * see Blow (3). Cf. the phr. * to beat 
black and blue* Dor. bludsh, blue-bell, Mue-bottle. 

BLUFF, downrbht, rude. (Dutch?) Not in early authors. 
Rich, cites ‘ a remarkable bluflhess of face * from The World, no. 88 ; 
aad the phrase * a bluff pomt, i. e* a steep^eadland, now shortened to 


BLUSTER. 

‘ a bluff/ from Cook’s Voyages, bk. iv. c. 6. fi. Origin uncertain ; 
but perhaps Dutch. Cf. O. Du. bla/, flat, broad ; blaffaert,, one having 
a flat broad face ; also, a boaster, a libertine ; Oudemans. And 
Mr. Wedgwood quotes from Kilian the phr^s * blaf aensight, facies 
plana et ampla ; bla/ van voorhooft, fronto,* i. e. having a broad fore- 
head. 7. If the O. Du. blaffaert, having a flat broad face, is the 
same word as when it has the sense of ‘ boaster,’ we can tell the 
root. The mod. Du. blaffer, a boaster, signifies literally a barker, 
yelper, noisy fellow ; from blaffen, to bark, to yelp ; E. blabber. This 
seems to be one of the numerous words connected with E. blow, to 
puff, blow, to blossom, and blabber, to chatter, discussed by Curtius, i. 
374. The primary sense was probably * inflated;* then * broad;* as 
applied to the face, ‘puffy;* as applied to manners, ‘noisy’ (see 
blubber) ; as applied to a headland, ‘ broad,’ or ‘ bold.* 
BLUNDER, to flounder about, to err. (Scand.) M. E. blondren,^ 
to pore over a thing, as in ‘ we blondren cuer and pouren in tfic fyr,* 
Chaucer, C. T. 12598. * I blonder, je perturbe ; * Palsgrave’s F. Diet, 
p. Formed, with frequentative suffix -ren (for -tfrtfn), from Icohblunda, 
to doze, slumber ; so that it means ‘ to keep dozing,’ to be sleepy and 
stupid. Cf. Swed. blunda, to shut the eyes ; Dan. blunde, to nap, 
doze, slumber. We find also Icel. blundr, Dan. and Swed. blund, a 
doze, a nap. y A derivative from blind, the more remote source 
being blend. See Blind, Blend. 

BLUNDERBUSS, a short gun. (Dutch.) Used by Pope, 
Dunciad, iii. 1 50. A singular comiption of Du. donderbus, a blunder- 
buss ; which should rather have been turned into thunderbuss. — Du, 
donder, thunder ; and bus, a gun, orig. a box, a gun-barrel. 4* G. 
donnerbuchse, a blunderbuss; from donner, thunder, and h’uchse, a 
box, gun-barrel, gun. Thus it means ‘ thunder-box ; ’ see Thunder, 
and Sox. 

BLUNT, not sharp. (Scand.) M. E. blunt (of edge), Prompt. 
Parv. p. 41; "blont, nat sharpe;* Palsgrave’s F. Diet. Allied to 
blunder, and from the same root, viz. Icel. blunda, to doze ; so that 
the orig. sense is * sleepy, dull.’ It is also nearly allied to blind, from 
which it differs in sense but slightly, when applied to the under- 
standing. More remotely allied to blend, to mix, confuse. See 
Blunder, Blind, Blend. Der. blunt-ly, blunt-ness. ^ The 
M. E. blunt, cited by Mr. Wedgwood with the sense of ‘naked, bare,* 
is clearly allied to Swed. blott, naked, G. hloss, naked, as suggested 
by him. But 1 take it to be quite a different word ; see blauta, weak, 
yieldii^, in Fick, iii. 220 ; and see Blot (2). 

BLUR, to stain ; a stain. (Scand.) Shak. has both sb. and verb ; 
Lucrece, 222, 532. Levins has both: ‘A blirre, deceptio;’ and ‘to 
blirre, fallere.’ Palsgrave has : ‘ 1 bleare, I begyle by dissimulacyon.’ 
Thus blur is nothing but another form of blear, to dim, as seen in 
blear-eyed, and still more clearly in the phr. Blear one\ eye, q. v. 
p. The M. E. bleren sometimes means to ‘ dim.’ ‘ The leris . . blaknet 
with blering all hir ble quite * « the tears spoilt with blurring all 
her complexion wholly ; Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton and Don- 
aldson, QI32. This is also of Scand. origin, as shewn s. v. blear. 
BLURT, to utter rashly. (E.) Shak. has blurt at, to deride. Per. 
Iv. 3. 34. We commonly say ‘ to blurt out,’ to utter suddenly and 
inconsiderately. The Scot, form is blirt, meaning ‘ to make a noise 
in weeping,* esp, in the phr. to blirt and greet, i. e. to burst out crying ; 
Jamieson. This shews that it is a mere extension of blare, to make 
a loud noise. See ‘ Bloryyn or wepyn, or bleren, ploro, fleo,* in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 40. The orig. sense of blurt is to blow violently, 
p. Blurt is formed from blore or blare, just as blast is formed from 
A. S. bl<ksan, to blow. Blurt is, moreover, from the same root as 
blast, and little else than a doublet of it. See Blare, to roar ; and 
see Bluster. 

BLUSH, to grow red in the face. (E.) M. E. bluschen, hlnsshen, to 
glow ; ‘ blusshit the sun,' the sun shone out ; Destruction of Troy, ed. 
Panton and Donaldson, 1 . 4665.— A. S. blysgan, only found in deriv, 
sb. dblysgung, explained by Lat. ‘ pudor,’ shame ; Lye’s A. S. Diet. 
Formed, by the addition of -g (cf. tal k from tell), from the A. S. 
bl^san, only found in the comp, dhlysian (less correctly dblisinn), used 
to translate Lat. erubescere in Levit. xxvi. 41. 4 " Du. blozen, to blush. 4* 
Dan. blusse, to blaze, flame, bum in the face. 4. Swed. blossa, to 
blaze. B. All these are verbs formed from a sb., viz. A. S. blyse or 
blys, in comp. bS-blys, a fire-blaze (whence blysige, a torch). 4» Du, 
bios, a blush. + Dan. bins, a blaze, a torch. 4. Swed. bloss, a torch. 
Evidenljv from the root of blaze. See Blaze. 

BLU§TER» to blow noisily; to swagger. (Scand.) Shak. has 
blustering, tempestuous, said of weather, Lucrece, 115. It is a 
further extension of blurt or blast, words which have been shewn (s.v. 
blurt) to be, practically, doublets, p. Perhaps it is best to consider 
bluster as an extended form (expressing iteration) of blast, with, the 
vowel influenced b)r Scandinavian pronunciation. The Icel. d is 
sounded like E. ow in cow ; the Swed. d like E. a in fall ; and boA 
languages give the idea of * tempestuous weather.* Cf. Icel: bldstr, a 
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blast; ^as/rsamr, windy; Swed. hldst, v^ind, tempestuous weather; 4 or fettered, conceiving it to be confined in handka, the bondage of 
Udsig, stormy. See Bbast. sense.* Dor. bodi4y, bodiless, 

B 0 A» a large snake. (L.) A term borrowed from Latin. The pi. BO 0 » a piece of soft ground ; a quagmire. (C.) * A great hog or 

boa occurs in Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 14, where it means serpents of marish ; * North's Plutarch, p. 48o.«iInsh hogacK a morass ; lit. soft- / 

immense size. Prob. allied to Lat. 60s, in allusion to the size of the ish ; -acA being the adjectival termination, so that hogach is formed ^ 
animal, p. The Skt. gavaya (allied to Lat. 60s) not only means a kind from hog, soft, tender, penetrable ; cf. Irish bogaighitn (stem 6og-), I 
of ox, but is also the name of a monkey. The form of boa answers soften, make mellow; also Irish 6ogotw (stem 6og-), I move, agitate, wag, 
to Skt. gam {^go-a), which is substituted forgo, a bull, at the begin- shake, toss, stir, -f- Gael, hogan, a quagmire ; cf. Gael. 6og, soft, moist, 
ning of compound words, and helps to form the sb. gavaya just quoted, tender, damp ; bog, v., to sleep, soften ; also, to bob, move, agitate. 
BOAB, an animal. (E.) M. E. bore, boor, P. Plowman, B. xi. 333. ^Diefenbach refers these to the same root as bow, to bend ; i. 301. 

— A. S. bar, .d 2 lfric’s Glossary, Nomina Ferarum. + Du. beer.^ BOQGIiB, to start aside, sweiy e for fear. (C. ?) Shak. has it, 

0. H. G. p^r, M. H. G. b^r, a boar. + Russ. 6oro6’. ^ Probably All's Well, v. 3. 233. Origin unknown ; but there is a presumption 

allied to bear, in the orig. sense of ‘wild animal.* Cf. O.H.G, pero, that it is connected with Prov. Eng. boggle, a ghost, Scotch bogle, a 
M. H.G. bero, a bear ; also written per, her. See Bear. spectre; from the notion of scaring or terrifying, and then, passively, 

BOARD, a table, a plank. (£.) M. E. bord, a table, Chaucer, of being scared. Cf. W. bwg, a goblin ; bwgwl, a threat ; bwgwth, to 
C. T. Group E. 3. — A. S. bord, a board, the side of a ship, a shield scare ; bygylu, to threaten ; bygylus, intimidating, scaring, Ci. bug in 
(Grein). + Du. bord, board, shelf. + Icel. bord, plank, side of a ship, bug-bear. Cf. Skt. bhuj, to l^nd ; Lat. fuga, flight ; and E. bow, 
margin. + Goth, -batird, in comp, fotu-baurd, foot-board, footstool. See Bug (i). 

4- O. H. G. porto, rim, edge (G. bord). Perhaps from V BHAR, to BOIL (i), v., to 'bubble up. (F., — L.) M. E. boile, boilen ; also 
carry, Fick, iii. 203. See Bear. ^ In the phrases ‘ stox-hoard* * boyle, buyle, to bfeaV forth or boil, Exod. xvi. 20, Hab. iii. i6'; * 

‘ lar-6oard,’ ‘ over 6oord,' and perhaps in * on 6ourd,* the sense 6f * side Wyclif's Bible (Glossary). — O. F. boillir, to boil. — Lat. bullire, to 
of a ship’ is intended ; but it is merely a different use of the same bubble. — Lat. btdla, a bubble. (The Iccl. bulla, to boil, is modem, 
word ; and not derived from F. bord. On the contrary, the F. bord and a borrowed word.) Cf. Gk. a bubble ; Lith. bumbuls, 

is Low German or Scandinavian. Some see a connection with adj. a bubble; Curtius, i. 362. Der. boil-er. 

broad, because the G. brett means ‘ a board, plank.* But the woid BOIL (3), a small tumour. (E.) M. E. bile, hyle, buile, P. Plow- 
board is Celtic also ; spelt bord in Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, and Cornish ; man, B. xx. 83. — A. S. byl (Bosworth ) ; or perhaps it should rather 
and broad is not. Der. board, to live at table ; board-ing-house, board- be 6y/tf.+Du. bule (Ouderaans) ; Du. buil. + Icel. bula, a blain, blister. 
ing-school ; also board-ing, a covering of boards. + Dan. byld. 4 O. H. G. biule (G. beule). The orig. sense is ‘ a 

BOAST, avaunt. (C.) M. E. bast, vain-glory; Will, of Paleme, swelling;’ from the root of bulge. Cf. Irish bolg, belly, also a 
cd. Skeat, 1 14 1 . — W. bast, a bragging. 4 I^^h and Gael, bosd, a boast, pinmle. See Bulge, and see Bole, Boiled, Bag. 
vain-glory. 4 Com. host, a boast, bragging. Der. boast, verb, q. v. BOISTBROUS, wild, unruly, rough. (C.) Shak. has boisterous,. 
BOAST, V. to vaunt. (C.) M. E. 6os/tf, P. Plowman, B. ii. 80.— frequently. But it is a corrupted form. M.E. 6o«rows, Chaucer, C.T. 

W. bostio, bostiau, to brag. 4 Gael, bbsd, to boast. 4 Com. bostye, to 17160 ; also 6 qysrows ■= rudis ; Prompt. Parv. p. 43. It can hardly be 
boast, brag. See above. Der. boast-er, boast-ful, boast-ful-ly, boast- other than the W. hwystus, brutal, ferocious ; an adj., formed, with 
ful-ness, boast-ing, boast-ing-ly. the W. suffix -us, from bwyst, wildness, ferocity, <(f The suggested 

BOAT, a small ship. (E.) M. E. boot, W^yclif, Mark, iv. i.— connection, in Wedgwood, with M. E. boost, a noise, is neither neces- 
A. S. bat, Grein, p. 76. 4 Icel. bdtr. 4 Swed. bdt. 4 Du. boot. 4 Russ, sary nor probable ; neither is it to be confused with boast, 
hot'. 4 W. bad. 4 Gael, bdta, a boat. B. Cf. Gael, bata, a staff, a BOLD, daring. (E.) M. E. 60/rf, bald ; P. Plowman, A. iv. 04; 
cudgel; Irish bata, a stick, a pole, or branch; 6a/, bata, a stick, B. iv. 107. — A. S. beald, bald, Grein, i. ioi.4Icel. 6 fl//r. 4O. Du. 
staff , bat. The original ‘ boat ’ was a stem of a tree ; and the word bald (Oudemans) ; whence Du. bout. 4 Goth, balths ♦, bold, in deriv. 
may be connected with bat. Der. boatswain ; where swain is A.S. adv. halthaba, boldly. 4 O. H. G. paid. Fick gives a supposed Teu- 
swdn, a lad, Grein, ii. 500, with the vowel d altered to ai by confusion tonic baltha ; iii. 209. Der. bold-ly, hold-ness ; also bawd, q, v, 
with Icel. sveinn, a lad. BOLE, the stem of a tree. (Scand.) M. E. bole, Allit. Poems, ed. 

BOB, to jerk about, to knock. (C. ?) Sometimes assumed to be Morris, B. 622. — Iccl. bolr, bulr, the trunk of a tree. 4 Swed. bH, 
onomatopoetic. It may be an old British word, imperfectly pre- a trunk, body ; also, a bowl. 4 Dan. bul, trunk, stump, log. No 
served. Cf. Gael, bog, to bob, move, agitate ; Irish bogaim, 1 wag, doubt so named from its round shape. See Bowl, Ball, Boil (2), 
shake, toss; Gael. 60c, a blow, a box, a stroke, deceit, fraud. In Boiled, Bulge. 

this view 606 stands for an older form bog. Cf. buffet, box. See Bog. BOLLED, swollen. (Scand.) In the A. V. ; Exod. ix. 31. Pp. 

^ * A bob of cheris,* i. e. a cluster of cherries, Towneley Mysteries, p. of M. E. boilen, to swell ; which occurs in bolle\>, P. Plowman, A. v. 

II 8, may be explained from Gael, babag, a cluster; which cf. with 99 ; and in the sb. boiling, swelling, P. Plowman, A. vi. 318, B. vii. 
Gael, bagaid, a cluster, W. bagad, bagwy, a cluster, bunch. 204. Another form of the pp. is bolned, whence the various readings 

BOBBLN*, a wooden pin on which thread is wound ; round tape. 6o//«'k» bolnyth, for bolle}^, in the first passage. — Dan. bulne, to swell; 
(F.) Holland has ‘ spindles or bobins;* Plutarch, p. 994.— F. ‘ bo- pp. bullen, swollen. 4 Icel. bdlgnadr, swollen, pp. of bdlgja, to swell ; 
bine, a quil for a spinning wheele ; also, a skane or hanke of gold, or also bulginn, swollen, pp. of a lost verb. 4 bwed. bulna, to swell,’ 
silver thread ; ' Cot. Origin unknown, according to Bracket ; but Cf. Du. bol, puffed, swollen, convex. From the same root as bulge. 
probably Celtic ; cf. Irish and Gael, baban, a tassel, fringe, short pieces See Bulg e. 

of thread ; GaeP babag, a tassel, fringe, cluster. See Bob. BOLSTER, a sort of pillow. (E.) M. E. holster. Prompt. Parv. 

BODE, to foreshew, announce. (E.) M. E. bode, Gower, C. A. p. 43. — A. S. bolster, Grein. 4 Icel. bolstr. 4 O. H. G. polstar (Strat- 

1. 153 ; bodien, Layamon, 23390. — A. S. bodian, to announce, Grein, mann, E. Miiller). In Dutch, bolster is both a pillow, and a shell or 

i. 131. — A. S. bod, a message, Grein ; cf. boda, a messenger, id. Cf. husk. a. The suffix maybe compared with that in holster; see it 
Icel. boda, to announce ; ^6, a bid, offer. Clearly connected with discussed in Koch, Engl. Grammatik, iii. 46. p. Named from its 
A.S. beddan, biddan, to command, bid. See Bid (2). round shape; cf, A.S. bolla in the compounds heafod-holla, a skull 

BODICE, stays for women. (E.) Bodice is a corruption of (lit, a head-ball), \rot-bolla, the throat-boll, or ball in the threat. 

bodies, like pence for pennies ; it was orig. used as a pi. Hence, in See Ball, and Boiled. 

Johnson’s Life of Pope : ‘ he was invested in bodice made of stiff can- BOLT, a stout pin, of iron, &c. ; an arrow. (E.) M. E. Inlt^ a 
vass * (R.) And Mr. Wegdwood quotes, from Sherwood’s Dictionary straight rod, Chaucer, C. T. 3264. — A. S. bolt (?), only recorded in the 
(appended to Cotgrave, edd. 1632, 1660) : * A woman's bodies, or a sense of catapult, foK..|hrowing bolts or arrows. 4 C. Du. 60//, a bolt 
pair of bodies ; corset, corpset* See Body. for shooting, a kind of arrow (Oudemans) ; whence Du. bout, a bolt, 

BODKTN*, orig, a small dagger. (C.) M. E. 6oycfeil’m (trisyllable), in all senses. 4 C. H. G. po/z- ; whence G. 6o/2^«, a bolt. [If not 

a dagger; Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 3893, 3897.— W. bidogyn, bidogan, actually E. the word is, at any rate, O. L. G.l Probably named, like 
a dagger, poniard ; dimin. of bidog, a dagger ; cf. W. pid, a tapering a bolster, from its rounddess. See Bolster, Ball, Bole, 
point. 4 Gael, biodag, a dagger; cf, Gael, biod, a pointed top. 4 BOLT, BOULT, to sift meal. (F.,— L„ — Gk.) Shak. has 6o//, 
Irish bideog, a dagger, dirk. Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 375 ; also bolter, a sieve, i Henry IV, iii, 3. 81. 

BODY, that which confines the soul. (E.) M. E. bodi. Owl and Palsgrave has : ‘ I boulte meale in a boulter, le bulte.’-O. F, hulten 
Nightingale, 73 ; Layamon, 4908.— A. S. bod-ig, body. 4 Gael, hodh- (Palsgrave); bluter, to boult meal (Cotgrave) ; mod. F. bluter. fi. In 
aig, body. 4 O, H. G. pot-ach. 4 Skt. bandha, the body; also, bond- still earlier French, we find buleter, a corruption oibureter; cf.-Ital.' 
age, a tie, fetter.— ^BH A DH, to bind; Fick, i, 155. The huratello, a bolter; see proofs in Burguy and Bracket. Bureter 

suffixes -ig, -aig, -etch are diminutive. See Leaves from a Word- means ‘to sift through coarse cloth.* - 0 . F. toire (F. bure), coarse 
hunter’s Notebook, by A. S. Palmer, who, in a note at p. 4, quotes woollen cloth.— Low Lat. burra, coarse woollen doth (of a red brown 
from Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. i, p. 431, to the effect that ‘ the Md- colour) ; see bure in Bracket. - Lat. 6*/m«, Gk. »i^p/»d#, reddish. v Ck* 
6^ara5,a'8ectofthe Hindu8, term the living soul /USX, i.e, fastened irdp, fire. Thus 6ofr is co-radicate withers, 47,* 
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BOMB, a shell for cannon. (F. , L., « Ok.) In Kersey's Diet., ed. 
1715. In older writers, it is called a hutnbard or honAard, See 
]&MSlbard.->F. homht^ a bomb.i^Lat. bombus, a humming noise.— 
Ok. 06 fi$o$, a humming or buzzing npise ; perhaps onomatopoetic. 
See B<^m, vb. (Brachet marks F. bimbi with ‘ origin unknown.') 

BOMBABD, to attack with bombs. (F.) *To Bombard or 
Bombt to shoot bombs into a place ; * also ‘ Bombard, a kind of great 
gun ;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715* In older authors, it is a sb.. meaning 
a cannon or ^eat gun ; and, jocularly, a laige drinking vessel ; see 
Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 21. — F. bombarde, ‘a bumbard, or murthering 
piece ; ' Cot. — F. bombt, a bomb ; with suffix -ard, discussed in Koch, 
Engl. Grammatik, iii. pt. i. 107. Sec Bomb. ^ Cf. M. E. bombard, a 
trumpet ; Gower, C. A. iii. 358. Der. bombard^ment, bonAard-ier, q. v. 

BOMBABD3QESB. (F.) Cotgrave has: * Bombardier, a bum- 
bardier, or gunner that useth to discharge murthering peeces ; and, 
more generally, any gunner.* Sec Bombard. 

BOMBAST, originally, cotton-wadding. (Ital.?— Gk.) * Bom- 
bast, the cotton-plant growing in Asia; also, a sort of cotton or 
fustian ; also, ahected language ; * Kersey's Diet. Diez quotes a 
Milanese form 6om6ds, which comes nearest to the English. —Ital. 
hambagio, cotton. — Low Lat. bombax, cotton; a corruption of Lat. 

— Gk. silk, cotton. ^ Probably Eastern ; cf. Pers. 

bandath, carded cotton ; bandak, cotton cleansed of the seed ; Rich- 
ardson's Pers. Diet. p. 292. Der. botnbast-ic ; and see below. 

BOMBAZINE, BOMBASINE, a fabric, of silk and worsted. 
(F., — L„ — Gk.) Borrowed from F. bombasin, which Cotgrave ex- 
plains by ‘ the stufle bnmbazine, or any kind of stuffe that’s made of 
cotton, or of cotton and linnen.’— Low I^t. bombacynus, made of the 
stuff called * bombax.' — Low Lat. botnbax, cotton ; a corruption of 
Lat. bombyx, a silk-worm, silk, fine cotton ; which again is borrowed 
firom Gk. ^ 6 fjL 0 v(, a silk-worm, silk, cotton. See above. 

BOND, a tie. (E.) In Chaucer, C. T. 3096, where it rimes with 
3toftd— hand. A mere variation of band ; just as Chaucer has londe, 
honde, for land, hand. Sec Band. Dor. bond-ed, bonds-man; but 
perh^s not bond-man, nor bond-age ; see Bondage. 

BONDAOE, servitude. (K.,— Scand.) M. E. servitude, 

Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 71. — O. F. bondage, explained by 
Roquefort as ‘ vilaine lenue,’ i. e. a tenure of a lower character -Low 
Lat. bondagium, a kind of tenure, as in ‘ de toto tenemento, quod de 
ipso tenet in bondagio ; ' Monnst. Anglic. 2 par. fol. 609 a, qu. in 
fount's Nomo-lexicon. A holder under this tenure was called a 
bondman, or in earlier times bonde, A. S. bonda, which merely meant a 
boor, a householder. B, That the word bondage has been connected 
from very early times with the word bond, and the verb to bind is 
certain ; hence its sinister sense of ‘ servitude.* O. It is equally 
certain that this etymology is wholly false, the A. S. bonda having 
been borrowed from Icel. bdndi, a husbandman, a short form of 
buandi, a tiller of the soil ; from Icel. btia, to till. See Boor. 

BONE, a part of the skeleton. (E.) M. E. boon, Chaucer, Prol. 
546. -A, S. ban, Grein. -4- Du. been. + Icel. bein. -f- Swed. ben. + 
Dan. been, -f* O. H. G. pein, peini. Fick suggests a connection with 
Icel. beinn, straight ; iii. 197. Der. bon-y ; perhaps bon-Jire, q. v. 

]BONFlHE, a fire to celebrate festivals, &c. (E.) Fabyan (con- 
tinued) has : ‘ they sang Te Deum, and made bonejires ; ’ Queene Marie, 
an. 1555. Several other quotations in R. shew the same spelling. 

L The origin is somewhat uncertain. Skinner suggested F. bon, or 
t. bonus 1 1 Wedgwood suggests (i) Dan. baun, a beacon, which 
can hardly be an old word, as the fuller form, Icel. bdhn, is a bor- 
rowed word ; (2) W. ban, lofty ; cf. W. banffagl, a bonfire, blaze ; 
which does not answer to the spelling bonejire ; (3) a fire of buns, 
i. c. dry stalks (prov. Eng.). 7. The Lowland Scotch is banefire, 
in Acts of James VI (Jamieson). The M. E. bone means (i) a bone, 
(2) a boon ; but the Scotch bane means a bone only. This makes it 
• bone-fire,' as being the only form that agrees with t\ie evidence ; 
and this explanation leaves the whole word native English, instead of 
making it a clumsy hybrid. ^ After writing the above, I noted 
the following passage. * The English nuns at Lisbon do pretend that 
they have both the arms of Thomas Becket ; and yet Pope Paul the 
Third . . . pitifully complains of the cruelty of K. Hen. 8 for 
causing all the bones of Becket to be burnt, and the ashes scattered 
in the winds . and how his arms should escape that bone-Jire is 
very strange;* The Romish Horseleech, 1674, p. 82. This gives 
the clue ; the reference is tb the burning of saints’ relics in the time 
of Henry VIII. The word appears to be no older than his reign. 
BONITO, a kind of tunny. (Span., — Arab.) In Sir T. Herbert’s 
Travels, ed. 1665, p. 41.— Span, ^lu/o.— Arab, baynis, a bonito; 
Rich. Diet. p. 312. 

BONNET, a cap. (F.,— Low L.,— Hindee?) * Lynnen honnettes 
vpon their heades;* Bible, 1551, Ezek. xliv. 18 ; and so in A. V.— 
F. btmn$t, a cap ; Cot. [Bra^et says it was originally the name of 
m staff; * there were robes de hmset; the phrase chapel de bonnet [cap 
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^of Stuff] is several times found; this was abridged into vn bonnet* 
Cf. E. ‘ a beaver’ for ‘ a beaver hat.’] — Low Lat. bonneta, the name 
of a stuff, mentioned a. d. 1300. Origin unknown. Perhaps Hindee ; 
cf. Hind, bandt, woollen cloth, broad cloth ; Rich. Arab. Diet., p. 290. 
BONNIT, handsome, fair; blithe. (F.,— L.) Shak. has * blithe 
and bonny ; * Much Ado, ii. 3. 69 ; also, * the bonny beast ; ’ 2 Hen. 
VI, V. 2. 12. Levins has: *Bonye, scitus, facetus,* 102. 32. A com- 
parison of the word with such others as helUbone, bonibdl, bonnilasse 
(all in Spenser, Shep. Kal. August), shews at once that it is a cor- 
ruption of F. bonne, fair, fern, of bon, good. — Lat. bonus, good. Der. 
bonni-ly. See Bounty. 

TONZE, a Japanese priest. (Port.,— Japanese.) Spelt 6onze« in 
Sir T. Herbert's Travels, pp. 393, 394. — Port, bonzo, a bonze.— 
Japan, busso, a pious man ; according to Mahn’s Webster. 

BOOBY, a stupid fellow. (Span., — L.) In Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Hum. Lieutenant, iii. 7. p. In Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, 
p. II, we find : * At which time some boobyes pearcht upon the yard- 
arm of our ship, and suffered our men to take them, an animal so very 
simple as becomes a proverb.’ [The F. bouhie, in the Supplement to 
the Diet, de I’Academie, is only used of the bird, and may have been 
borrowed from English. The name probably arose among the Spanish 
sailors.] — Span. b 5 >o, a blockhead, dolt ; a word in very common use, 
with numerous derivatives, such as bobon, a great blockhead, bobote, a 
simpleton, &c. ; cf. Port, bobo, a mimic, buffoon. [Related to F. baube, 
stuttering (Cotgrave), and to O. F. b^u, cited by Littr<J (s. v. bobe), 
the latter of which points back to Lat. balbutire, to stammer, just as 
baube does to 6a/5i/5.J— Lat. balbns, stammering, lisping, inarticulate. 
[Cf. Span, bobear, to talk foolishly, bobada, silly speech.] + Gk. /3d/)- 
h^pos, lit. inarticulate. See Barbarous. 

BOOK, a volume ; a written composition. (E.) M. E. booh, 
Chaucer, C. T. Group, B. 190. + A. S. boc, Grein, i. 134. + L)u. hoeh. 
4 - Icel. bdk. 4 * Swed. boh. 4* Dan. bog. 4“ O. H. G. buah, M. H. G. 
buoch, G. buck. B. A peculiar use of A. S. b 6 c, a beech-tree 
(Grein, i. 1 34) ; because the original books were written on pieces of 
beechen board. The Icel. bohstafr properly meant ‘ a beech-twig,* 
but afteru'ards ‘ a letter.’ So, in German, we have O. H. (L puachd, 
pohhd, M. H. G. buoche, a beech-tree, as compared with O. H. G. 
buah, poah, M. H. G. buoch, a book. The mod. G. forms are buehe, 
beech, buck, a book. Cf. Goth, boha, a letter. See Beech. Der. 
booh-ish, booh-heeping, booh-case, booh-worm. 

BOOM (1), V., to hum, buzz. (E.) M. E. bommen, to hum. ‘I 
bomme as a bombyll [i. e. bumble-bee] dothe or any flyc ; ’ Palsgrave. 
Not recorded in A. but yet O. Low G. ; cf. Du. bommen, to give 
out a hollow sound, to sound like an empty barrel. The O. Du. 
bommen meant ‘ to sound a drum or tabor ; ’ and O. Du. bom meant 
* a tabor ; ’ Oudemans ; with which compare the A. S. bytne, a trumpet. 
Closely allied to hump, to make a noise like a bittern, which is the 
Welsh form; see Bump (2). ^ That the word begins with b 

both in O. Low G. and in Latin (which has the form bombus, a hum- 
mii^), is due to the fact that it is imitative. See Bomb. 

BuOM ( 2 ), a beam or pole, (Dutch.) Boom occurs in North's 
Examen (R.) — Du. boom, a beam, pole, tree. + beam. See Beam. 
Many of our sca-terms are Dutch. Der. jib-boom, spanher-boom. 
BOON, a petition, favour. (Scand.) M. E. bone, boone, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2271. — Icel. bun, a petition. 4* and Swed. bon, a petition, 
4* A.S. b^t, a petition. [Note that the vowel shews the word to be 
Scandinavian in form, not A. S.] B. Fick gives a supposed Teu- 
tonic form bdna, which he connects with the root ban, appearing in 
our E. ban ; iii. 201. This seems more likely than to connect it with 
the verb bid, in the sense of * to ask,’ with which it has but the initial 
letter in common. See Ban. C. The sense of * favour ' is somewhat 
late, and points to a confusion with F. bon, Lat. bonus, good. D. In 
the jphrase * a boon companion,* the word is wholly the F. bon. 
BuOB, a peasant, tiller of the soil. (Dutch.) In Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, iii. i. — Du. boer (pronounced froor), a peasant, 
lit. * a tiller of the soil ; ' see the quotations in R., esp. the quota- 
tion from Sir W. Temple. — Du. houwen, to till. [In Mid. Eng. the 
term is very rare, but it is found, spelt beuir, in Reliquiae Antiquae, i. 
187 ; and it forms a part of the word neigh-hour, shewing that it was 
once an English word as well as a Dutch one. Cf. A. S. gebur (rare, 
but found in the Laws of Ine, § 6), a tiller of the soil.] 4 - A. S. buan, 
to till, cultivate. 4* O. H, G. puwan, to cultivate. B. The original 
sense is rather ‘ to dwell,* and the word is closely related t the word 
be. From<^BH0, to be ; Fick, i. 161 ; Benfey, s. v. bhu See Be. 
Der. boor-ish, boor-ish-ly, ^r-ish-ness. 

BOOT (1), a covering for the leg and foot. (F.,-0. H. G.) 
Chaucer has botes, Prol. 203, 275.— O.F. boute, botte, meaning (i)a 
sort of barrel, i. e. a butt, and (2) a boot. [In the word is even 
extended to mean the luggage-box of a coach. The old boots were 
often large and ample, covering the whole of the lower part of the 
I leg.] —O. H. G. buten, putin^ G. butte^ biitte, a tub, cognate with A. S. 
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iytta, a bottle, whence M.E, hitte, a bottle, pitcher, now superseded’ 
by hutt (from the O. F. hwte). Sec Butt (i). if The connection 
ot boot md butt with bottle is sometimes asserted, but it is not clear 
that G. butte fiovrit. See Bottle (i). 

BOOT (2), advantage, profit. (E.) Chiefly preserved in the adj. 
bootless, profitless. M.E. bote, boote, common in early authors ; the phr. 
to bote is in Langtoft, p. 163, &c. - A. S. bdt, Grein, i. 1 35 ; whence A. S. 
bdtan, to amend, help. + Du. boete, penitence ; boeten, to mend, kindle, 
atone for. 4> Icel. bdt, bati, advantage, cure ; bata, to mend, improve.*^- 
Dan. bod, amendment ; bode, to mcnd.< 4 > Swed. hot, remedy, cure ; bbta, 
to fine, mulct. + Goth, bdta, profit ; bdtjan, to profit. + O. H. G. ptmzo, 
buoza, G. busse, atonement ; G. bussen, to atone for. (In all these the 
sb. is older than the verb.) F rom the root of Better, q. v. Der. hoot^ 
less, bootdessdy, bootdess-ness, ^ The phrase to boot means ' in addition,* 
lit. * for an advantage; * it is not a verb, as Bailey oddly supposes; and, 
in fact, the allied verb takes the form to beet, still used in Scotland in 
the sense of * to mend a fire ’ (A. S. betan, to help, to kindle). 

BOOTBL, a slight building. (Scand.) M. K. bathe, in comp, /o/- 
hothe, a toll-house, Wyclif, St. Matt. ix. 9 ; also b jpe, which seems to 
occur first in the Ormulum, 1. 15187. — Icel. btifi, a booth, shop. 4- 
Swed. bod. 4* Han. bod. 4 * Gael, buth, a shop, tent ; Irish both, boith, 
a cottage, hut, tent. 4 “ W. bwth, a hut, booth, cot. + G. abooth, 
stall. p. Mr. Wedgwood cites also Bohem. bauda, budha, a hut, 
a shop, hudowati, to build ; Polish buda, a booth or shed, budowad, to 
build ; with the remark that * in the Slavonic languages, the word 
signifying ** to build " seems a derivative rather than a root.’ y. Mr. 
Vigfusson says that Icel. bud is not derived from b/ta, to live, to make 
ready. The solution is easy ; all these words are from the ^ BHtJ, 
to be ; cf. Skt. bhavana, a house, a place to be in, from bhii, to be. 

booty, prey, spoil. (Scand.) Not in very early use. One of the 
earliest examples is in Hall’s Chron. Henry VIII, an. 14 (R.), where 
it is spelt 6on>.— Icel. byti, exchange, barter. + Tlan. bytte, exchange, 
booty, spoil, prey.+ Swed. byte, exchange, barter, share or dividend, 
spoil, pillage. 4* butt, booty, spoil, prize ; buit maken, to get 
booty, take in war. [The G. beute, booty, is merely borrowed, as 
shewn by its unaltered form.] p. The word was also taken into F. 
in the form butin (Cotgrave), and Cotgrave’s explanation of butiner 
as * to prey, get booty, make spoil of, to bootehale' clearly shews that 
the Eng. spelling was affected by confusion with boot, advantage, 
profit.^ y. The Icel. byti, exchange, is derived from the verb byta, 
to divide into portions, divide, deal out, distribute, so that the original 
sense of booty is * share.* Remoter origin unknown. 

BOBAGB, a plant with rough leaves. (F.) Formerly bourage, 
as in Cotgrave, who gives: *Bourroche, Bourrache, bourage.'—F. 
bourrache. — Low Lat. borraginem, acc. of borrago ; a name given to the 
plant from its roughness (?) — Low Lat. borra, hurra, rough hair, whence 
F. bourre, Ital. borra ; the latter meaning ‘ short wool, goat’s hair, cow- 
hair,’ &c. ; cf. Low Lat. reburrus, rough, rugged. See Burr. ^ Or 
from (unauthorised) Arab, abu *araq, a sudorific plant ; from abu, a 
father (hence, endowed with), and *araq, sweat (Littr^, who thinks 
the Low Lat. borrago to be taken from the F.). 

BOBAX, biborate of soda; of a whitish colour. (LowL.,— 
Arab., — Pers.) Cotgrave gives borax, borrais, and boras as the French 
spellings, with the sense * borax, or green earth ; a hard and shining 
minerall.’ Borax is a Low-Latin spelling; Ducange also gives the 
form boracum. The latter is the more correct form, and taken 
directly from the Arabic. — Arab, burdq (better buraq), borax ; Rich. 
Arab. Diet. p. 295. — Pers. bdrah, borax (Vullers). 

BORDEH, an edge. (F., — O. Low G.) M. E. bordure, Chaucer, 
tr, of Boethius, bk. i. pr. i, 1 . 50. — F. bordure (Cotgrave). — Low Lat. 
bordura, a margin ; formed, with suffix -ura, from O. Low German ; 
cf. Du. boord, border, edge, brim, bank ; which is cognate with A. S. 
bord in some of its senses. See Board. Der. border, vb. ; border-er. 

BOBE (i), to perforate. (E.) M. E. borien, Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
p. 66. — A. S. borian, Bosworth, with a ref. to .^Ifric’s Glossary ; he 
also quotes * wyrm borci^ treow,’ a worm that perforates wood, 
from infin. boran. 4- Du. boren, to bore, pierce. 4 “ Icel. bora. 4 * Swed, 
borra. 4- Dan. bore. 4 * O. H. G. poron (G. bohren). 4* Lat. forare, to 
bore. 4 “ Gk. ^op-, in a ravine, 4 >dp~vy(, the pharynx, ^llet ; 

Curtius, i. 371. 4- Zend bar, to cut.— VBHAR,to cut; Fick, i. 694. 
Thus bore is co-radicate with perforate and pharynx. "Der. bor-^. 

BOBE (3), to worry, vex. (E.) Merely a metaphorical use of 
bore, to perforate. Shak. has it in the sense, to overreach, trip up : 
*at this instant He bores me with some trick Hen. VIII, i. i. 12S. 
Cf. ‘ Baffled and bored ; ’ Beaum. and Fletcher, Span. Curate, iv. 5. 

BOBE (3), a tidal surge in a river. (Scand.) Used by Burke, On 
a R^icide Peace, letters 3 and 4 (R.). An old prov. E. word, of 
Scano. origin. Icel. bdra, a billow caused by wind. + Swed. dial, bdr, 
a hill, mound ; Rietz. p. Cf. G. empor, O. H. G. in par, upwards ,* 
O, H. G. purjan, to lift up. Referred by Fick, iii, 202, to Teutonic 
bar, to carry, Uft.-y BHAR, to bear. 
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BOBEAS, the north wind. (L., — Gk.) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 38. 
—Lat. Boreas, the north wind. — Gk. Bopfas, Boftfias, the north wind. 
p. Perhaps it meant, originally, the * mountain-wind ; ’ cf. Ital. /ra- 
tnontana, mountain- wind. Cf, Gk. 6 pot, Skt. girt, a momitain ; Cur- 
tins, i. 434. Ber. boread. 

BOBOUQH, a town. (E.) M.E. burgh, borgh, P. Plowman, 
B. vi. 308 ; also borwe, in the sense * a place of shelter ’ (cf. E. burrow), 
Will, of Paleme, 1 . 1889 ; bur'^e, burte. bonve, borewe, Layamon, 2168, 
3553 » 9888. — A. S. burh, burg, Grein, i. 147; forming byrig in the 
gen. and dat. sing., whence the modem E. bury. 4- Du. burg. 4 - Icel. 
forg, a fort, castle. + Swed, and Dan. borg, a fort, castle. 4* Goth. 
baurgs, a town. 4 “ G H. G. puruc (G. burg), a castle. p. From 
A. S. beorgan, to defend, protect, Grein, i. 107. 4. Goth, bairgan, to 
hide, preserve, keep. 4 " Lithuanian bruku, to press hard, constrain. 4- 
hsit. fareire, to stuff. 4* Gk. ppdaativ, to shut in, make fast— Gk. 
^ «PAK ( — bhrak), according to Curtius, i. 376. Fick (ii. 421) gives 
^BHARGH, to protect. Benfey (p. 635) suggests a connection 
with Skt. brihant, large. See below ; and see Burgess. 
BOBBOW» to receive money on trust, (E.) M. E, borwen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 452^^. — A. S, borgim, to borrow, Matt, v.,42 (by usual 
change of A.S. g to M.,E. w); the lit. meaning being ‘to give a 
pledge.’ — A. S. borg, a pledge, more frequently spelt borh in the nom. 
case ; common in the A. S, fiws. 4 * Du* borg, a pledge, bail, security. 
4 M. H. G. and G. borg, security. (Merely a borrowed word in Ice- 
landic, and perhaps also in Swed. and Danish.) Thus A. S. horgian 
is a deriv. of borg, which is, itself, clearly a deriv. of A. S. beorgan, to 
protect, secure. See Borough. Der. borrovher. 

BOSOM, a part of the body. (E.) M. E. 6osom, Chaucer, C. T. 
7575, A. S. busm, Grein, i. 13a. 4 Dutch boezein, 4 O. H. G. /ms- 
am ; G. busen. p. Grimm (Diet. ii. 483, 494, 563) suggests the 
root which appears in E. to bow, q. v., as if the orig. sense were 
‘ rounded.* 

BOSS, a knob. (F., — O. H. G.) M.E. * bosse of a bokelcrc* 
(buckler); Chaucer, C. T. 3266. — F. bosse, a hump; Prov. bossa ; 
Ital, bozza, a swelling. — 0 . 11 . G. bdzo, pdzo, a bunch, a bundle 
^f flax) ; whence was also borrowed Du. bos, a bunch, a bundle, 
p. It seems to be agreed that (just as E. bump means (i) to 
strike, and (2) a hump, a swelling, with other similar instances) the 
root of the word is to be found in the O. H. G. bdzen, pdssen, btizen, to 
strike, beat ; cognate with E. beat. See Beat, and sec further under 
Botch (1). 

BOTAKY, the science treating of plants. (F*., — Gk.) The word 
is ill-formed, being derived from the F. adj. botanique, a form which 
appears in Cotgrave, and is explained by * hcrball, of, or belonging 
to herbs, or skill in herbs.* The mod. F. botanique is both adj. 
and sb. Thus botany is short for ‘ botanic science.’ — Gk. ^oravinds, 
botanical, adj., formed from Bordvrj, a herb, plant. — Gk. B^aneiv, to 
feed (stem ^o-). The middle voice Bdaxo/mi, I feed myself, is pro- 
bably cognate with Lat. uescor, I feed myself, I eat (stem wa-) ; see 
Fick, ii. 22 Q. Der. botanic, botanic-al, botanic'oldy, botandst, botandse. 
botch (i), to patch ; a patch. (O. Low G.) Wyclif has bocchyn, 
to mend, a Chron. xxxiv. 10. Borrowed [not like the sb. botch (2), 
a swelling, through the French, but] directly from the O. Low German. 
Oudemans gives botsen (mod. Du. botsen), to strike ; with its variant 
butsen, meaning both (i) to strike or beat, and (2) to repair. The 
notion of repairing in a rough manner follows at once from that of 
fa.stening by beating. The root is the same as that of beat. See 
Bobs, and Beat ; and see below. Der. botch-er, botchy. 

BOTCH (2), a swelling. (F., — G.) Used by Milton, ‘ botches and 
blains;’ P. L. xii. 180. The Prompt. Parv. has; * Bohche, botche, 
sore ; ulcus.* Here tch is for cch or ch. The spelling bocches is in 
P. Plowman, B. xx. 83. — O. F. boce, the boss of a buckler, a botch, 
a boil. Cotgrave has boce as another spelling of F. bosse ; thus botch 
is a doublet of boss. See Boss. ^ Oudemans gives butse as O. Du. 
for a boil, or a swelling, with the excellent example in an old pro- 
verb ; * Naar den val de butse* ^0.% is the tumble, so is the botch. 
BOTH, two ton^her. (Scand.) Not formed from A. S. bd twd, 
butu, lit. both twe^DUt borrowed from the Scandinavian ; cf. Low- 
land Scotch 6aiVk ; spelt ba'pe and be\>e in Havelok, 1680, 2543. — Icel. 
bddir, adj. pron. dual ; neut. badi, bdSi. 4 Swed. bdda. 4 Dan. baade. 
4 O. H. G. pidi (G. beide). 4 Goth, bajoths, Luke, v. 38. B. The 
A. S. has only the shorter form bd, both ; cognate with Goth, bai, 
both ; cf. -60 in Lat. am-60 ; •tpot in Gk. Agrptu ; and -6Aa in Skt. u-bha. 
See Fick, i. 18. O. The Goth, form shevv.s that -th (in bodh) does 
not mean two, nor is it easy to explain it. For^ numerous examples 
of vari ous for ms of the word, see Koch, Engl. Gram. ii. 197, 
BOTHEB, to harass ; an embarrassment. (C.) There is no 
proof that the word is of any great antiquity in Englidi. The earliest 
quotation seems to be one from Swift; *roy head you so bother;* 
btrephon and Flavia (R.). Swift uses pother in the same poem, but 
rather in the sense of * constant excitement.* 
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' With every lady in the land ( Soft Strephon Icept a pothir; 

One year he languish'd for one hand J And next year for another/ 
I am not at all sure that the words are the same ; and instead of see- 
ing any connection with Du. bulderen, to rage (Wedgwood), I incline 
to Garnett's solution (Philolog. Trans, i. 171), where he refers us to 
Irish huaidhirty trouble, atHiction ; huaidhrinty 1 vex, disturb. Swift may 
easily have taken the word from the Irish. Cf. Gaelic buaidkeart (obso- 
lete), tumult, confusion ; huaidheirthey disturbed, agitated; buireadhy dis- 
turbance, distraction ; derived from ftwcrir, to tempt, allure, provoke, vex, 
disturb, annoy, distract, madden ; Irish hnoir, to vex, grieve, trouble. 
BOTS, BOTTS, small worms found in the intestines of horses. 
(C.) Shak. has 60/5, 1 Hen. IV, ii. i. ii. Cf. Gael, botusy a belly- 
worm ; boiteagy a maggot. Bailey has : ‘ Boudsy maggots in barley.* 
BOTTLE ( i), a hollow vessel. (F., — Low l^at., — (ik.) M.E. hotel ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 75 1 3. Norm. F. butuilliy a bottle (note to Vic de Seint 
Auban, ed. Atkinson, 1 . 677). — Low Lat. but^culuy dinun. of buticay a 
kind of vessel (Brachet). - Gk. fihrity Bovrn, a flask. Sec Boot (i). 
BOTTLE (2), a bundle of hay. (F.,— O. H.G.) M.E. botely 
Chaucer, C. T. 16963. — O. F. hotel ; cf. ^ hotelUy botte de loin ou de 
paille ; * Roquefort. A dimin. of F. hottCy a bundle of hay, &c. — 
O. H. G. huzxiy pdzoy a bundle of flax. Sec Boss. 

BOTTOM, the lower part, foundation. (E.) M. E. hotynty botunty 
botuHy bottome ; also bothom ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 45 ; hofhem, Gawain 
and the Grcnc Knight, ed. Morris, 1 . 2145. — A.S. 60/m, Grcin, p. 1 33.4* 
Du. bodem, 4 Icel. boln. 4 Swed. batten. 4 Dan. btmd. 4 (). 1 1 . G. podam 
(G. boden). 4 Lat./wndn*. 4 Gk. irvO/xriu. 4 ‘Skt. (Vtdic) budhna, depth, 
ground ; Benfey, p. 634 ; Kick, iii. 214. From ^ lllTUDH, signifying 
either ‘ to fathom ’ (see budh in Ucnfey), or an extension of ^ BHU, 

* to be, to grow,’ as if the root is the place of growth (Curtius, i. 327). 

B. The word appears also in Celtic ; cf. Irish 6o;i/i, the sole of the 
foot ; Gaelic bontiy sole, foundation, bottom ; W. 6o«, stem, base, 
stock. Der. bottom4e$Sy hottom-ry. From the same root, fund-ament. 

BOUDOIR, a small private room, esji. for a lady. (F.) Modern, 
and mere French. — F. boudoir y lit. a place to sulk in. — F. bonder y to 
sulk. Origin unknown (Brachet). 

BOUGBt, a branch of a tree. (E.) M. E. bougky Chaucer, C. T. 
1982.— A.S. h 6 gy bohy Grein, i. 134. [The sense is peculiar to 
English ; the original sense of A. S. hdg was ‘ an arm ; ’ esp. the 

* shoulder of an animal.’] 4 hdgr, the shoulder of an animal. 4 
Dan. bougy bovy the shoulder of a quadruped ; also, the bow of a ship. 
4 Swed. bog, shoulder, bow of a .ship. 4 O. H. G. puac, poac (G. bug), 
the shoulder of an animal; bow of a ship. 4 Gk. Tnjxvs, the fore-arm, 
4 Skt. bdkusy the arm. p. From a base bhdghu. strong, thick; cf. 
Skt, bahuy large. See Curtius, i. 240. See Bow (4). 

BOUGHI\ s., the bight of a rope, &c. ; see Bout. 

BOUIjDER, a large round stone. (Scand.) Marked by Jamieson 
as a Perthshire word ; chiefly used in Scotland and the N. of Eng- 
land. a. Mr. Wedgwood says: *Swed. dial, bullerstcn, the larger 
kind of pebbles, in contrast to klappemteen, the small ones. From 
Swed. bullra, E. dial, bolder, to make a loud noise, to thunder.* 
Klappersteen means ‘ a stone that claps or rattles.’ Sec his article, 
which is quite conclusive ; and see Kietz. p. But 1 may add that 
the excrescent d is due to a Danish pronunciation; cf. Dan. buldre, to 
roar, to rattle ; bulder, crash, uproar, turmoil. (Danish puts Id for 
Uy as vxfalde, to fall.) The word is related, not to ball, but to bellow. 
See Bellow, Bull. 

BOUNCE, to jump up quickly. (O. I^ow G.) M. E. bunsen, 
bounsen, to strike suddenly, beat; Ancren Riwle, p. 188. — Platt- 
Deutsch bunsen, to beat, knock, esp. used of knocking at a door ; 
Bremen Worterbuch, i. 164. 4 Du. bonzen, to bounce, throw. B. The 
word is clearly connected with bounce, a blow, bump, used also as an 
interjection, as in 2 Hen. IV, iii. 2. 304. Cf. Du. bans, a bounce, 
thump ; Swed. dial, bums, immediately (Rietz) ; G. bumps, bounce, as 
in bumps ging die TAiir— bounce went the door; Icel. bops, bump! 
imitating the sound of a fall. C. The word is probably imitative, 
and intended to represent the sound of a blow. Sec Bump (1). 
BOUND (1), to leap. (F., — L.) Shak. has hound. All’s Well, iii. 
3. 314. — F. bondity to bound, rebound, &c. ; but orig. to resound, 
make a loud resounding noise: see Brachet. — Lat. hombitare, to re- 
sound, hum, buzz. — Lat. bombus, a humming sound. See Boom (1). 
BOUND (2), a boundary, limit. (F., — C.) M. E. bounde, Chaucer, 

C. T. 7922. — O. F. bonnsy a limit, boundary, with excrescent d, as in 
sound from F. son ; also sometimes spelt hodne (which see in Burguy). 
— Low Lat. bodina, bonna, a bound, limit. — O. Bret, boden, a cluster 
of trees (used as a boundary), a form cited in Webster and by E. 
Muller (from Heyse) ; cf. Bret, bemn, a boundary, as in men-honn, a 
boundary-stone (where mm— stone). • B. The Gael, bonn, a founda- 
tion, base, has a remarkable resemblance to this Breton word, and 
also appears to be a contracted form. This would link hound with 
bottom. At any rate, bound is a doublet of boum, a boundary. See 
Bottom, and Bourn (x). . Bar. 6o«a(f,^vb., bound-ary, bound-ius. 
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f BOUND (3). ready to go. (Scand.) ' b the particatar pbrme 
I • the ship is ioioirf for Cadiz,’ the word ioimd means ‘ ready to go ; 
formed, by excrescent d, from M. E. bourn, ready to go. * one was 
boun to go;* Chaucer, C. T. 11807. ‘The maister schipman made 
him boune And goth him out ; * Gower, C. A. iii. 322. * Whan he 
sauh that Roberd ... to wend was alle bone ; * Langtoft, p. 99* 
Icel. bmnn, prepared, ready, pp. of vb. hua, to till, to get ready ; 
from the same root as Boor, q. v. 

BOUNDEN, pp., as in * bounden duty.* (E.) The old pp. of the 
verb to bind. See Bind. 

BOUNTY, goodness, liberality. (F., — L.) Chaucer has bountee, 
C. T. Group B 1647, E 157, 415. — O. F'. bonteit, goodness. — Lat. 
acc. bomtatem, from nom. bonitas, goodness. — Lat. bonus, good ; Old 
Lat. duonusy good ; see Fick, i. 627. Der. bounti-ful, bwnti-fid-ness, 
bounte-ou sy bou nte-ous-ness. 

BOUQUET, a nosegay. (F., — Prov., — Low Lat., — Scand.) Mere 
F’rench. — F. bouquet, * a nosegay or posie of flowers ; * Cotgrave. — O. F. 
bousquety bosquet, properly * a little wood ; * the dimin. of bois, a wood ; 
see Brachet, who quotes from Mme. de S^vign^, who uses bouquet in 
the old sense. — Provcilyal hose (O. F. 60s), a wood. — Low Lat. 
boscum, buscum, a wood. See Bush. The lit. sense of ‘ little 
bush * makes good sense still. 

BOURD, a jest ; to jest ; obsolete. (F.) Used by Holinshed, 
Drayton, &c. ; see Nares. M. E. bourde, boorde. ^Boorde, or game, 
Indus, jocus ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 44. The verb is used by Chaucer, 
C.T. 14193. — O. F. bourde, a game ; hourder, to play. Of unknown 
origin, according to Brachet. B. The difficulty is to decide between 
two theories, (i) The word may be Celtic; cf. Bret, bourd, a jest, 
bourda, to jest, forms which look as if borrowed from French ; yet 
we also find Gael, buirte, a gibe, taunt ; Gael, hurt, buirt, mockery ; 
Irish buirt, a gibe, taunt. (2) On the other hand Burguy takes O. F. 
bnurder to be a contraction of O. F. bohorder, to tourney, joust with 
lances, hence to amuse oneself ; from sb. bohort, behort, a mock tour- 
ney, a play with lances, supposed by Diez to stand for bot-horde, i. e. 
a beating against the hurdles or barrier of the lists, from O. F. boter, 
to beat, and horde, a hurdle ; words borrowed from M. H. G. and 
cognate with E. beat and hurdle respectively. 

BOURGEON ; sec Burgeon. 

BOURN (1), a boundary. (F.) Well known from Shak. Hamlet, 
iii. I. 79; K. Lear, iv. 6. 57. — F. * borne, a bound, limit, meere, 
march ; the end or furthest compass of a thing ; ’ Cot. Corrupted 
from O. F. bonne, a bourn, limit, bound, boundary. Thus bourn is a 
doublet of bound. See Bound (2). 

BOURN, BURN (2), a stream. (E.) ‘Come o’er the bourn, 
Bessy, to me ; * K. Lear, iii. 6. 67. M.E. bourne, P. Plowman, prol. 1 , 8, 
— A. S. buma, burne, a stream, fountain, Grein, i. I49. 4 Du. born, a 
spring.4 Icel. brunnr, a spring, fountain, well.4 Swed. brunn, a well. 
4 Dan. brand, a wcn. 4 Goth. brunna, a spring, well.4 O.ILG. prunno 
(G. brunnen), a spring, well. 4 Gk. fppiap, a well. B. The root is 
probably A. S. by man, to burn, just as the root of the Goth, brunna 
is the Goth, brinnan, to bum ; Curtius, i. 378. The connection is seen 
at once by the comparison of a bubbling well to boiling water ; and is 
remarka^ exemplified in the words well and torrent, q.v. See Bum. 
BOUSE, BOOSE, BOUZE, BOOZE, to drink deeply. 
(Dutch.) Spenser has ; ‘ a bouzing-ca.n ’ — a drinking vessel ; F. Q. 
i. 4. 22. Cotgrave uses bouse to translate F'. hoire.^^O. Du. buisen, 
buysen, to drink deeply ; Oudemans. — O. Du. buize, buyse, a drinking- 
vessel with two handles (Oudemans) ; clearly the same word as the 
modem Du. btds, a tube, pipe, conduit, channel, which cannot be 
separated from Du. bus, a box, um, barrel of a gun. The last word 
(like G. btichse, a box, pot, jar, rifle-barrel, pipe) is equivalent to the 
E. box, used in a great variety of senses. See Box. 

BOUT, properly, a turn, turning, bending. (Scand.) Formerly 
bought ; Milton has bout, L* Allegro, 1 39 ; Spenser has bought, F. Q. 
i. 1.15; i. II. II. Levins has: * Bought, plica, ambages,’ 217.31.— 
Dan. hugt, a bend, turn ; also, a gulf, bay, bight (as a naut. term). 4 
Icel. bugdoy a bend, a serpent’s coil (the sense in which Spenser 
uses bought), fi. From Dan. bugne, to bend. 4 Icel. bjiiga*, to bow, 
bend, a Tost verb, of which the pp. boginu, bent, is preserved. 4 Goth. 
biugan, to bow, bend. See Bow (i), and Bight. 

BOW (i), verb, to bend. (E.) M. E. bugen, buwen, bogen, bowen. 
Bofwyn, flecto, curvo ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 46. Very common. —A, S. 
bUgan, to bend (gen. intransitive), Grein, i. 129. 4 Du. buigen, to 
bend (both trans. and intrans.). 4 Icel. heygja, to make to bend. 4 
Swed. bdja, to make to bend. 4 Dan. hbie, to bend (tr. and intr.) ; 
bugne, to bend (intr.). 4 Goth, biugan (tr. and^ intr.). 4 O. H. 6. 
piocan, G. beugen. 4 to turn to flight, give way. 4 Gk. 

ipshyttVy to flee. 4 Skt. bhuj, to bend. — ^BliUGH, to bend, to turn 
aside ; Fick, i. 162. Der. bow (of a ship), bow-line, bow-sprit, how*er 
(anchor carried at the bow of a ship), bow (a weapon), bow-man, boUh 
yer {^bow-er, how-maker), bow-stringy die. 
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BOW (a), a bend. (E.) * From the bowe [bend] of the ryoer of ^ 

Humber anon to the ryuer of Teyse * [Tees] ; Trevisa, tr. of Higden, 
ii. 87. From ^e verb above. 

BOW (3), a weapon to shoot with. (E.) Chaucer has 6o««, Prol. 
108.- A. k boga, Grein, i. 13a. -f Du. boog. -f Icel. bogi. -f Swed. 
bdge, -f Dan. hue, + O. H. G. pogo, bogo, hrom A. S. bugan, to 
bend. See Bow (1). 

BOW (4), as a naut. term, the ‘ bow ’ of a ship. (Scand.) See 
potation under Bowline. Icel. 60^; Dan. bw, Swed. bog. See 
C Not from Bow (1). Der. bow-line, bow-aprit, 
BOWI iHi, intestine. (F., -• L.) M. E. bouele, Gower, C. A. ii. 265, 
••O. F. boel (see boyau in Brachet), or buele.^mL&t, botellus, a sausage ; 
also, intestine ; dimin. of botulus, a sausage. 

BOWBB, an arbour. (E.) M. E. boure, Chaucer, C. T. 3367.— 
A. S. hurt a chamber ; often, a lady’s apartment, Grein, i. 150. 4 - Icel. 
6ur, a chamber ; also, a larder, pantry, store-room. + Swed. bur^ a 
cage. 4* Han. a cage. 4 * M. H. G. bur, a house, a chamber, a 
cage (see quotation in E. Muller). B. The Lowland Scotch byre, a 
cow-house, is merely another spelling and application of the same 
word ; the orig, sense is a dwelling-place, a place to be in. The 
derivation is from A. S. btian, to dwell. See Boor. Der. botver-y. 
BOWIj (i), a round ball of wood for a game. (F.,*-L.) The 
Prompt. Parv. has : * Bowie, bolus ; * p. 46 ; and again : * Bowlyn, or 
pley wy the bowlys, bolo' The spelling with ow points to the old sound 
of ou (as in foup), and shews that, in this sense, the word is French, 

F. * houle, a bowle, to play with ; ’ Cot. — Lat. bulla, a bubble, a stud ; 
later, a metal ball affixed to a papal bull, &c. See Bull (2)» and 
Boil (1). Der. howl, vb. ; howl-er, howl-ing-green, 
bowi:i( 2), a drinking-vessel. (E.) The spelling has been assimi- 
lated to that of Bowl, a ball to play with ; but the word is English. 
M. E. holle, P. Plowman, B. v. 360 ; pi. bollen, Layamon, ii. 406. 

A. S. bolla, a bowl ; Grein, i. 132. 4- Icel. bolli, a bowl. 4 " O. H. G. 
folia, M. il. G. bolle, a bowl. | 3 . Closely related to E. ball, Icel. 
bollr, a ball, O. H. G.palld, a ball ; and called bowl from its rounded 
shape. See Ball. 

BOWLDER ; see Boulder. 

BOWLINE, naut. term, a line to keep a sail in a bow, or in a 
right bend. (E.) * Hale the boweline I* Pilgrim’s Sea Voyage, ed. 

Fumivall, 1 . 25;. From bow (4) and line ; ef. Icel. boglina, bowline. 
BOW- WINDOW, a bowed window. (E.) Discredited in litera- 
ture, because the Dictionaries never tire of asserting it to be an in- 
correct form of bay-window, a word used by Shak. Yet it may very 
well be a distinct word, and not a mere corruption of it. (i) A bay- 
window is a window forming a recess in the room ; see Bay (3). (2) 
A bow-window is one of semi-circular form. Confusion was inevitable. 
The etymology is from bow (i), to bend. 

BOI& (i), the name of a tree. (L.) M. E. box-tree, Chaucer, C. T. 

1 304. — A.S. box, Cockayne’s Leechdoms, iii. 315. (Not a native word.) 
— Lat. buxus, a box-tree. 4 “ Gk. irO^os, the box-tree. See below. 
BOX (2), a case to put things in, a chest. (L.) M. E. box, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4392. — A.S. box'. Matt, xxvii. 7. (Not a native wprd.) — 
Lat. buxus, buxum, anything made of box-wood. +Gk. •nv^is, a case of 
box-wood. See Box (i). B. Thus is co-radicate with pyx, q.v. 
Hence flow a great many meanings in English ; such as (i) a chest ; 
(2) a box at the theatre ; (3) a shooting-6oflc ; (4) a Christmas box ; 
(5) a seat in the front of a coach (with a box under it formerly) ; &c. 
BOX (3), to fight wdth fists ; a blow. (Scand.) *Box, or buflet; 
alapa,* Prompt. Parv. p. 46 ; * many a bloody boxe ; * Chaucer, Good 
Women, 1384. — Dan. to strike, dnib, slap, thwack; bash, a 
slap, thwack. (F or change of sk to x, cf. ask with aajff.)4'Swed. basa, 
to whip, flog, beat ; bas, a whipping ; see basa in Ihre and Rietz. 
^ Note also Gael, boc, a blow, a box, a stroke. It is probable that box 
is another form of pash. See Paah ; also Baste, to beat. Per. box-er, 
BOY, a youngster. (O. Low Ger.) M. E. boy, Havelok, 1 889 ; 
sometimes used in a derogatory sense, like knave. Certainly from an 
O. Low German source, preserved in East Friesic boi, boy, a boy ; 
Koolman, p, 215. Cf. Du. boef, a knave, a villain; O. Du. bo^, a 
boy, youngling (Oudemans) ; Icel. b(j/l, a knave, a rogue. + M. H. G. 
buobe, pube (^G. bube). 4 - Lat. pupus, a boy. It is therefore co-radicatc 
with pupil and puppet. Per. boy-ish, boy-ish-ly, boy-ish-ness, boy-hood. 
The Gael, bohan, a term of affection for a boy ; bobug, a fellow, a 
boy, a term of affection or familiarity ; are words that have no rela- 
tion here, but belong to £. babe. Sec Babe. 

BRABBLE, to quarrel ; a quarrel. (Dutch.) Shak. has brabble, 
a quarrel, Tw. Nt. v. 68 ; and brabbler, a quarrelsome fellow, K. John, 
V. 2 . 162.— Du. brabbelen, to confound, to stammer ; whence brabbelaar, 
a stammerer, brabbeltaal, nonsensical discourse ; brabbeling, stam- 
mering, confusion. Compare Blab, and Babble. Per. brabbl^er, 
BBA.CE, that which holds firmly; to hold firmly. (F.,—L.) 

^ A drum is ready bradd ; * King John, v. 2. 169. * The brace of Seynt 
George, thalJs. an am. of the see’ (Lat. brachium sancH Oeorgii);^ 
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^ Mandeville’s Travels, p. 1 26. — O. F. brace, braese, originally a measure 
of five feet, formed by the extended arms; see Cotgrave.— Lat 
brackia, pi. of brachium, the arm. See Buiguy, s,.v. bras; and 
Brachet, s. v. bras. See below. 

BRACELET, an ornament for the wrist or arm* (F.,—L) t 
spie a bracelet boundc about mine arme ; ’ Gascoigne, Dan Bartholo- 
mewe’s Dolorous Discourses, 1 . 237. -F. bracelet (Cot.) ; dimin. of 
O. F . bracel (Burguy only gives brachet), an armlet or defence for the 
arm. — Lat. braehile, an armlet (see Brachet, s. v. bracelet), •^'LsX, bra- 
chium, the arm. 4 " Gk. Bpaxiow, the arm. Cf, Irish brae, W. braieh, 
Bret, breach, the arm. B. It is suggested in Cut-dus, i. 363, that 
perhaps Gk. fipaxiotv meant ‘ the upper arm,’ and is the same word 
with Gk. 0 pax!wu, shorter, the comparative of Gk. fipagbs, short 
See Brief. ^ Perhaps l^t. brachium is borrowed from Gk . 
BRACH, a kind of hunting-dog. (F.,— G.) Shak. has braeh^ 
I^ar, iii. 6. 72, &c. M. E. brache, Gawain and tite Grene Knight, ed. 
Morris, 1 . 1142. — O. F. brache (F. braque), a hunting-dog, hounk — 
O. H. G. bracco, M. H. G. bracks (G. brack), a dog who hunts by the 
scent. B. The origin of O. H« G. bracco is unknown ; some take it 
to be from the root seen in l 4 it fragrare, but this is remarkably 
absent from Teutonic, unless it appears in Breath, q. v. O. There 
is a remarkable similarity in sound and sense to M. E. rache, a kind 
of dog ,* cf. Icel. rakki, a dog, a lapdog ; O. Swed. racka, a bitch, 
whi^h can hardly be disconnected from O. Swed. racka, to run. The 
difficulty is to account fairly for prefixed b- or be-, 

BRACK, brackish, somewhat salt, said of water. (Dutch.) 
* Water ... so salt and brackish as no man can drink it ; ’ North's 
Plutarch, p. 471 (R.); cf. brackishness in the same work, p. 610. 
Gawain Douglas has brake ^brackish, to translate salsos, ^Eneid. 
V. 237. — Du. brak, brackish, briny ; no doubt the same word which 
Kilian spells brack, and explains as * fit to be thrown away ; * Oude- 
mans. i. 802. — Du. broken, to vomit ; with which cf. * braking, puking, 
retching,* Jamieson ; also ‘ brakyn, or castyn, or spewe, Vomo, evomo ; * 
Prompt. Parv. 4* G. brack, sb., refuse, trash ,* brack, adj., brackish ; 
brackwasser, brackish water. 6. Probably connected with the root 
of break ; see Break, and Bark (3). ^ The G. bracken, to clear 

from rubbish, is a mere derivative from brack, refuse, not the original 
of it. Der. brackish-ness, 

BRACKEN, fern. (E.) M. E. broken, Allit. Poems, ed Morris, 
B. 1675. A.S. bracce, gen. braccan, a fern; Gloss, to Cockayne’s 
Leechdoms, iii. 315; with the remark: ‘the termination is that of 
the oblique cases, by Saxon grammar.’ Or of the nom. pi., which 
is also braccan. 4* Swed. briiken, fern. 4" Dan. bregne, fern, Icel. 
burkni, fern. The Icel. burkni may be considered as a deriv. of Icel. 
brok, sedge, rough grass. B. The orig. form is clearly brake, often 
used as synonymous with fern ; thus, in the Prompt. Parv. p. 47, we 
have * Brake, herbe, or ferme {sic ; for feme), Filix ; * also ‘ Brakebushe, 
or femebrake, Filicetum, jilioarium'f and see Way’s note. Sec 
Brake (2). 

BRACKET, a cramping-iron, a corbel, &c. (F.,— L.) A 
modem technical word. The history of the introduction of the word 
is not clear. It is certainly regarded in English as supplying the 
place of a dimin. of brace, in its sense’s of ‘prop * or ‘clamp.* p. But 
it cannot be derived directly from brace, or from O. F. brache (Lat, 
brachium). It seems to have been taken rather from some dialectic form 
of French. Roquefort gives : ‘ Braques, les serres d’une (ferevisse,* i. e. 
the claws of a crab ; and Cotgrave has : ‘ Brogue, a kind of mortaise, 
or joining of peeces together.’ y. Ultimately, the source is clearly 
the Bret, breach or Lat. brachium, and, practically, it is, as was said, 
the dimin. of brace. See Brace, and Branch. 

BRACT, a small leaf or scale on a flower-stalk. (L.) A modem 
botanical term. — Lat. bractea, a thin plate or leaf of metal. Per. 
bractea-l, immediately from the L. form. 

BRAD, a thin, long nail. (Scand.) M.E. brod, spelt brode ixk 
Prompt. Parv. p. 53, where it is explained as ‘a hcdlese nayle.* — 
Icel. broddr, a spike. 4* Swed. brodd, a frost-nail. 4“ Dan. brodde,. a 
frost-nail. B. Theikiel. dd stands for rd, the fuller form being ex- 
hibited in A. S. brord, a spike or spire or blade of grass, which see in 
Bosworth ; and the second r in brord stands for orig. s, seen in Gael. 
brosdaich, to excite, stimulate ; Com. bros, a sting. Thus A. S. brord 
is a variant of A. S. byrst, a bristle ; and brad really represents a form 
brtud or brast, closely related to brist, the word of which bristle is a 
diminutive. Thus Fick, iii. 207, rightly gives the Teutonic forms 
brosda, a sharp point, and borsta, a bristle, as being closely, related. 
O. Further, as the O. H. G. prort means the fore part of a ship, 
Curtius (ii. 394) thinks that Fick is quite right in further connecting 
these words with Lat. fastigium (for frastigium), a projecting point, 
and perhaps even with Gk. dphaarov, the curved stem of a ship. 
J>, Fick suggests, as the Teutonic root, a form bars, to stand stiffly ont, 
on the strength of the O. H. G. parran, with that sense. See further 
^ under Thus there is no immediate connection betwe^ 
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£. brad and Irish and Gael, brod^ a goad, notwithstanding the like- to be that of rough, or ‘ broken ' ground, with the over-growth that 
ness in form and sense. • sprites from it. Cf. O. H. G. brdcha, M. H. G. brdehe, fallow land ; 

B 3 EL 1 G, to boast ; a boast. (C.) [The sb. braggart in Shak. land broken up, but unsown. It may then be referred to the prolific 
(Much Ado, V. 1. 91, 189, &c.)«F, ‘ bragard, gay, gallant, . . . brag- V BHRAG, to break. See Break. 

gard ; * Cotgravc. But the older form is braggere, P. Plowman, B. vii. BRAMBliB» a rough prickly shrub. (E.) M. E. brembil^ Wyclif, 
14a (A. vi. 156), and the vb. to brag is to be regarded rather as Eccles. xliii. ai.** A.S. fcremfeer ; Gloss, to Cockayne’s 

Celtic than French.] ■» W. bragio^ to brag; brac^ boastful. 4- Gael. Leechdoms,vol.iii.+Du.6ra£im, a blackberry; 6rflam6o5cA, a bramblc- 
hragaireaehd, empty pride, vainglory ; breagh^ fine, splendid (E. brave). bush.+Swed. brornrhUr^ a blackberry. + Dan. brambar^ a blackberry. + 
4 - Irish bragaim^ I boast. + Breton braga^ * se pavaner, marcher d’une G. brombeeret a blackberry; hromheer&trauch^ a bramble-bush. B. E. 
mani^re fi^re, se parer de beaux habits;' Le Gonidec. B. The Muller cites an O.H.G. form 6rdina/, which, compared with A.S.6rme/, 
root prob. appears in the Gael, hragh^ a burst, explosion ; from V shews that the second b is excrescent ; and the termination is the com- 
BHRAGH, to break ; whence E. breah. So also to crack is ‘to boast;* mon dimin. termination -el ; the stem being 6ram-, answering to the 
Jamieson's Scot. Diet. See Break, and Brave. Der. brngg-er, -^BHRAM, which, in Sanskrit, means * to whirl, to go astray;* or, 
bra^^artt bragg^adoeio (a word coined by Spenser ; see F. Q. ii. 3). as explained by Max Miiller, ‘ to be confused, to be rolled up toge- 
BBAQGliT, a kind of mead. (Welsh.) M. E. brngat, braget, ther;’ Lect. on Sc. of Lang. ii. 242 (Sth edition). ^ The idea is 
Chaucer, C. T. 3261. — W. bragott a kind of mead. 4* Com. bregaud, difficult to follow; i)crhaps the reference is ‘to the ‘straggling’ or 
bragof, a liquor made of ale, honey, and spices ; receipts for making ‘ tangled ’ character of the bush. Some see a reference to the prick- 
It are given m Wright’s Prov. E. Diet, -f Irish bracai, malt liquor, liness ; for which see Breese. And see Broom. 

From W. brag, msdt. + Gael, braieh, malt, lit. fermented grain. 4- Irish BRAN, the coat of a grain of wheat. (C.) M. E. bran, Wright’s 
braich, vatXi, B. The Gael. ftroicA is a derivative of the verb drncA, Vocab. i. 201. — W. bran, bran, husk. 4* Irish bran, chaff. [The 
to ferment ; which can hardly be otherwise than cognate with A. S. Gaelic bran, cited in E. Miiller and Webster, is not in Macleod’s Diet.] 
bredwan, to brew. See Brew. ^ The Lowland Scottish bragwort fi. We find also a M. E. fomi bren, borrowed from O. F. bren, which 
is a cornmt form, due to an attempt to explain the Welsh suffix -0/. again is from the Breton brenn, bran. B. It is difficult to determine 
BRAHmIN, B RAHMAF ar, a person of the upper caste among whether our word was borrowed directly from the Welsh, or in- 
Hindoos. (Skt.) The mod. word comes near tlic Skt. spelling, directly, through French, from the Breton. The latter is more likely, 
But the word appears early in Middle Engli.sh. ‘ We were in Drag- as bren is the more usual form in early writers. The mod. F. form is 
tnanie bred,* we were bom in Brahmnn-land ; Romance of Alexander, bran, like the English. The F. bren, dung, in Cotgrave, is the same 
C. 1 75. In the Latin original, the men are called Bragmanni, i. e. word ; the original sense is refuse, esp. stinking refuse ; and an older 
Brahmans. The country is called ‘ Bramande ; ' King Alisaunder, cd. sense ^pears in the Gael, brein, stench, breun, to stink ; also in the 
Weber, 59i6.<i»Skt. brahman, 1. a prayer; 2. the practice of austere word Breath, q. v. 

devotion. ... 7. the brahmanical caste; 8. the divine cause and BRAB’CH, a bough of a tree. (F..--C.) M. E. Rob. of 

essence of the world, the unknown god ; qlso (personally) J. a brah- Glouc., p. 193, 1 . 5. — F. branche, a branch. — Bret, hranc, an arm; 
man, a priest, orig. signifying possessed of, or performing, powerful with which cf. Wallachian brene'e, a forefoot, Low Lat. hranca, the 
prayer; a. Brahman, the first deity of the Hindu triad ; Benfey, p. claw of a bird or beast of prey. 4* W. braieh, an arm, a branch. 4 - 
036. Supposed to be derived from Skt. hhxi, to bear, hold, support, Lat. brachium, an arm, a branch, a claw. ^ See Diez, who sug- 
cognate with E. bear. Sec Bear (i). gests that the Low Lat. hranca is probably a very old word in vulgar 

BRAID, to weave, entwine. (E.) M. E. hreiden, braiden. Latin, as shewn by the Ital. derivatives brancare, to grip, brancicare, 

^Brayde lacys, neclo, torqueo;* Prompt. Parv. p. bregdan, to grope; andby the Wallachian form. See Bracelet. "Dex. branch, 

hredan, to brandish, weave ; Grein, i. 138.4- l^el. hregha, to brand- vb., hranchdet, branch-y, branch-less. 

ish, turn about, change, braid, start, cease, ike. + 0. II. G. brettan, BRAND, a burning piece of wood ; a mark made by fire ; a sword. 
M. H. G. bretten, to draw, weave, braid. B. Fick gives the Teu- (E.) M. E. brand, burning wood, Chaucer, C. T. 1340; a sword, 
tonic base as bragd, meaning to swing, brandish, turn about, iii. 215. Will, of Palerae, 1 . I244.«- A. S. brand, brand, a burning, a sword, 
O. He docs not give the root ; but surely it is not difficult to find. Grein, i. 135. + It^el. brandr, a fire-brand, a sword-blade. 4 - Du. brand. 
The Icel. bregSa is formed from the sb. hragh, a sudden movement, a burning, fuel (cf. O. Du. brand, a sword ; Oudemans). 4 - Swed. and 
which, compared with br^a, to flicker, gives a stem brag-, to glance ; Dan. brand, a fire-brand, fire. 4" M. 11 . G. brant, a brand, a sword, 
evidently from BHRAG, to shine; Fick, i. 15a. Cf. Skt. 6/irtt/, to H'he sense is (i) a burning; (2) a fire-brand; (3) a sword-blade, 

shine, E. bright, &c. from its brightnesjJ p. From A. S. brinnan, to bum. See Bum. 

BBAIIj, a kind of ligature. (F.,-»C.) A brail was a piece of BRAND- or B£LANT-, as a prefix, occurs in brant-fox, a kind of 
leather to tie up a hawk’s wing. Used now as a nautical term, it Swedish fox, for which the Swedish name is brandr 'df. Also in hrent- 
means a rope employed to haul up the comers of sails, to assist in goose or brandgoose, Swed. brandgds. The names were probably at 
furling them. Borrowed from O. F. braiel, a cincture, orig. a cincture firet conferred from some notion of redness or brownness, or the 
for fastening up breeches ; formed by dimin. suffix -el from F. braie, colour of burnt wood, &c. The word seems to be the same as 
breeches, of the same origin as the E. Broeohes, q. v. Brand, q. v. p. The redstart (i. c. red-tail) is sometimes called 

BRAIN, the seat of intellect. (E.) M. E. brayne. Prompt. Parv. the brantail, i.e. the burnt tail ; where the colour meant is of course 

B 47 ; brain, Layamon, 1468. — A. S. bragen, bregen (Bosworth). + red. y. The prefix is either of English, or, more likely, of Scandi- 
u. brein (O. Du. breghe). + O. Fries, brein. B. The A. S. fonn navian origin. See Brindled, 
is a derived one ; from a stem 6r<ig- ; origin unknown. Some connect BRANDISH, to shake a sword, &c. (F.,-»Scand.) In Shak. 
it with Gk. the upi)cr part of the head ; on which Macb. i. 2. 7 ; &c. M. E. braundisen, to brandish a sword ; Will, of 

see Curtins, ii. 144. Dex. brain-less. Paleme, 3294, 2322. — F. brandir (pres. pt. brandissant), to cast or 

BRAKE (I). a machine for breaking hemp ; a name of various hurl with violence, to shake, to brandish ; Cot. — O. F. brand, a sword, 
mechanical contrivances. (O. Low G.) M. E. brake, explained by properly a Norman F. form; it occurs in Vie de St. Auban, cd. At- 
‘ pinsella, vibra, rastellum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 47, note 3. Cf. ‘bowes kinson, 11 . I 334 » 1.^03. ^499* Of Scandinavian origin; see 

of brake,* cross-bows worked with a winch, P. Plowman, C. xxi. 293. Brand. 6 . The more usual O. F. brant answers to the O. H. G. 
One of the meanings is ‘ a contrivance for confining refractory horses ; * form. <(f I think we may rest content with this, because brandish 
connecting it at once with O. Dutch brake, a clog or fetter for the is so closely connected with the idea of swwd. The difficulty is, 
neck ; braeeke, braake, an instrument for holding by the nose (Oude- that there exists also F. branler, to shake, of unknown origin, accord- 
mans). Cf. Platt-Deutsch brake, an instrument for breaking flax ; ing to Bracket. But Bracket accepts the above derivation of brandir ; 
broken, to break flax ; Bremen Worterbuch, i. 132. Thus the word and Littr^ treats branler as equivalent to O. F. brandeler, a frequenta- 
is O. Dutch or Platt-Deutsch, from which source also comes the F. tiveform of Browder, which is another form oibrandir. See Brawl (2), 

‘ braquer, to brake hempe ; * Cotgrave. Comparison of Du. braak, a BRANDT, an ardent spirit. (Dutch.) Formerly called brandy^ 
breach, breaking, with iDu. vlasbraak, a flax-brake, shews that broken, wine, brand-^ine, from the former of which brandy was formed by 
to break flax, is a mere variant of Du, breken, to break; from dropping the last syllable. occurs in Beaum. and Fletcher, 

V BHRAG. SeeBreaJe. Beggar’s Bush, iii. I.-Du. brandewijn, brandy; lit. burnt wine; 

BRAKE (2). a bush, thicket ; also, fern. (O. LowG.; perhaps E.) sometimes written brandiwijn.^'Dvi. brandt, gebrandt (full form 
Shak. has ‘ hawthom-iroit# ; ' M. Nt. Dr. iii. I. 3, and 77. In the brandet), burnt; and mjn, wine. p. The Dutch branden, lit. to 
sense of ‘ fern,' at least, the word is English, viz. A. S. bracce ; see bum, also meant to distil, whence Du. brander, a distiller, branderij. 
Bracken. In any case, the word is O. Low G., and appears in a distillery; hence the sense is really ‘distilled wine,' brandy being 
* Brake, weidenbusch ' «• willow-bttsh, in the Bremen Worterbuch, i. obtained from wine by distillation. 

131 (E. Muller) ; see also G. brack and braehe in Grimm’s Worter- BRANKS, an iron instrument used for the punishment of scolds, 
buck. B. It is almost certainly connected with Du. braak, fallow, fastened in the mouth. (C.) Described in Jamieson’s Diet. ; the 
Dsm. brak, fallow, G. brack, fallow, unploughed. The notion seems Lowland Sc. brank means to bridle, restrain. « Gael, brangus, brangoM 
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(IbrmeriT ipelt h^meas), tn instnuncnt used for tumlshtng petty tbrag; ifao, hrau 4 mhraggU, frequaUntive of hrag. See Broil <a), 
offenders, a sort of pillory; Gael, brang, a horse^s halter; Irish Brag, and Bray (a). J>ov, braudkr, brawNng, 
broncos, a halter, -f Dn. prongcr, pinchers, barnacle, collar. + G. BBAWIj (a), a sort of dance. (F.) In Shak. Love’s La. Lo. iii. 
prangcr, a pillory. p. The root appeals in Du. prongen, to pinch ; 9. we have ‘ a French brawl' It U a corruption of the F, branOc, 
cf. Goth. ana-proggOH, to harass, worry (with rg sounded as ng ) ; explained by Cot. as * a totter, swing, shake, shocke. &c. ; also a 
perhaps related to Lat pr#mer«, to press, worry, harass. See Fress. brawls or daunce, wherein many men and women, holding by the 
m For the Gaelic in some case^ cf. Gael, boe, a pimple, with hands, sometimes in a ring, and otherwhiles at length, move all toge- 

G. p^ben, small-p ox. ther.* — F . bransler^ to totter, shake, reel, stagger, waver, tremble 

BjBtAJT-HBWy new from the fire. (E.) A corruption of brand-* (Cot.) ; now spelt branler, marked by Bracket as of unknown origin. 
new, which occurs in Ross’s Helenore, in Jamieson and Richardson. B. Littr^. however, cites a passage containing the O. F. brandslsr, from 
The variation brsnt-new occurs in Bums’s Tam O’Shanter : * Nae co- which it might easily have been corrupted ; and Cotgrave gives 
tillon brent^naa frae France.* Kilian gives an Old Dutch brandniettw, brandiUsr, to wag. shake, swing, totter; as well as brandlf^ brand- 
and we still find Du. vonkelnisvw, lit. spark-new, from vonhsl a spark ishing, shaking, flourishing, lively. ^ Can the original brawl have 
of fire. * The brand is the Bre, and brand-new, equivalent to fire-new been a sword-dance? See Brandish. 

(Shak.), is that which is fresh and bright, as being newly come from BKAWBT, muscle ; boar's flesh. (F.,«- 0 . H. G.) M. £. braun, 
the forge and Bre ; ’ Trench, English Fast and Present, &ct. V, See muscle, Chaucer, Prol. 548 ; braun, boar's Besh, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 
Brand. 63, 91.-O.F. brow, a slice of flesh; Provcn(,al 6 rrtdo«.- 0 . H.G. 

BBASIBBy BBAZIEB, a pan to hold coals. (F.,«-Scand.) brdto, prdto, accus. brdion, M. H. G. brdte, a piece of flesh (for roast- 
Thc former spelling is better. Evidently formed from F. braise, live ing).-iO.H. G. pnkan (G. braten), to roast, broil. See bhrat*, to 
coals, embers. Cotgrave gives braisier, but only in the same sense as seethe, boil, in Fick, i. B96 ; from V Bli AR, to boil ; whence also 
mod, F. braise. However, braisiere, a camp-kettle, is still used in brew, The restriction of the word to the flesh of the boar is 

mod. French; see Hamilton and Legros, F. Diet. p. 137. Not of accidental; the original sense is merely 'muscle,' as seen in the 
G. origin, as in Brachet, but Scandinavian, as pointed out by Dies, derived word. Der. brawn-y, muscular; Shak. Venus, 625. 

See Brass, and Brase (1). BRAY (i), to bruise, pound. (F.,-G.) b/l.F,,brayen, hrayin; 

BRASS, a mixed metal. (E.) M. E. bras (Lat. ces), Prompt. ' or stampyn in a mortere, tero;' Prompt. Parv. p. 47.MO. F. 

Parv. p. 47; Chaucer, Prol. 366. A. S. brees, iElfric’s Grammar, ed. breier, brehier (F. broyer), Roquefort. ^M. H. G. brechen, to break ; 
Somner, p. 4. + Icel. bras, solder (cited by Wedgwood, but not in cognate with A. S. brecan, to break. See Break. ^ The F. 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Dictionary). Cf. Gael. prufs, brass, pot-metal; word supplanted the A. S. bracan, to bruise, pound (Levit. vi. 21), 
Irish pros, brass ; W. /res, brass ; all borrowed words. B. The word from the same root. , 

seems to be derived from a verb which, curiously enough, appears BRAY (2), to make a loud noise, as an ass. (F.,«-C.) M.E. 
in the Scandinavian languages, though they lack the substantive, brayen, brayin ; * brayyn in sownde, barrio ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 47 ; 
This is Icel.6rusfl, to harden by fire ; Swed. braea, to flame ; Dan. brass, where Way quotes from Palsgrave ; * To bray as a deere doth, or 
to fry. Cf. O.Swed. (and Swed.) brasa, fire; and perhaps Skt. bhrajj, other becst, brayre' F. fcrairtf. — Low Lat. bragire, to bray, bra- 
to fry. Der. brass-y,bra:s-eH (M. E. brasen, P. Plowman, C, xxi. 293 ■= gare, to cry as a child, squall. From a Celtic root ; cf. W. bragal, 
A.S. br<Bsen, M\l Gram., as above), braz-ier\ also braze, verb, q.v., to vociferate ; Gael, bragh, a burst, explosion. Like bark, it is de- 
and brasier, q. v. rived from the root of break. See Bark, Break, and Brag. 

BRAT, a contemptuous name for a child. (C.) The orig. sense BRAZE (i), to harden. (F.,— Scand.^ Shak. has brazed, hard- 
was a rag, clout, esp. a child’s bib or apron ; hence, in contempt, a ened, Hamlet, iii. 4. 37 ; Lear, i. 1. 11. (jrenerally explained to mean 
child. Chaucer has bratt for a coarse cloak, a ragged mantle, C. T. 'hardened like brass;* but it means simply 'hardened;* being the 
16347 (ed. Tyrwhitt) ; some MSS. have bak, meaning a cloth to verb from which brass is derived, instead of the contrary. Cotgrave 
cover the back, as in P. Plowman. — W. brat, a rag, a pinafore. ^ says that ‘brascr I'argcnt* is to re-pass silver a little over hot embers 
Gael, brat, a mantle, cloak, apron, rag; brat-speilidh, a swaddling- (s»r/a6/‘aiw). — F.6ra5er, to solder; Roquefort has: 'Brnser, souder le 
cloth. + Irish brat, a cloak, mantle, veil ; bratog, a rag. ^ The fer.’ — Icel. brasa, to harden b]^ fire. See Brass, and see below. 

O. Northumbrian bratt, a cloak, a gloss to paUium in Matt. v. 40, was BRAZE (2), to ornament with brass. Used by Chapman, Homer’s 
probably merely borrowed from the Celtic. Odys. xv. 113. In this sense, the verb is a mere derivative of the 

BRATTICa, a fence of boards in a mine. (F.) M. E. bretage, sb. brass. See above. 
bretasce, (with numerous other spellings), a parapet, battle- BREACH, a fracture. (E.) M.E. brechs, a f acture, Gower, 

ment, outwork, &c. ; Rob. of Glouc., p. 5.^6. ‘ Betrax, bretasce, bre- C. A. ii. 138. — A. S. breee, which appears in the comix)und hldf-ge- 

tays of a walle, propugnaculum’,' Prompt. Parv. p. 50. — O. F. bre- brece, a fragment of a loaf, bit of bread; Grein, i. hi. The more 
tesche, a small wooden outwork, &c. See further under Buttress, usual form is A. S. brice, breaking ; in the phr. ' on hlafes brice' in 

BRAVADO, a vain boast. (Span,, — C.) It occurs in Burton, the breaking of bread, Luke, xxiv. 35. [The vowel e appears in 
Anat. of Melancholy, To the Reader; ed. 1845, P* 35 Todd), the O. Duten brec or breke (Du. breuk); see Oudemans; and in the 
[I suppose bravado is an old Span, form.] — Span, bravada, a bravado, A. S. gebrec, a cracking noise — Lat. /rogor, with which it is cognate, 
boast, vain ostentation. — Span, bravo, brave, valiant ; also, bullying ; The vowel i in A. S. brice appears again in the Goth, brikan, to 
cognate with F. brave. See Brave. break J — A. S. brecan, to break. See Break. 

BRAVE, showy, valiant. (F., — C.) Shak. has brave, valiant, BREAD, food made from grain. (E.) M. E. breed, bred, Chau- 
splendid; vb., to defy, make fine ; trave, sb., defiance; bravery, cer, Prol. 343. — A. S. bread, Grein, i. 140. 4* 5 roorf. + led. 
display of valour, finery ; see Schmidt’s Shak. Lexicon. — F. 'brave, brau 6 , ^ Swed. and Dan. brUd, 4- O. H. G. prot (G. brod). p. Not 

brave, gay, fine, . . proud, braggard, . . . valiant, hardy,’ &c. ; found in Gothic. Fick suggests a connection with the root seen in 

Cot. — Bret, brav, brad, fine ; braga, to strut about (see under our verb to brew, with a reference to the formation of bread by fer- 

Brag). Cf. Gael, breagh, fine. B. Diez objects to this deriva- mentation ; see Fick, iii. 218. 

tion, and quotes O. Du. brauwen, to adorn, hrauwe, fine attire (see BREADTH, wideness. (£.) This is a modern form. It occurs 
Oudemans or Kilian), to shew that the Bret, brad or brav, fine, in Lord Berners’ tr. of Froissart, spelt bredethe, vol. i. c. 131 (K.) 
is borrowed from the O. Dutch. But the root brag is certainly fi. In older authors the form is brede, as in Chaucer, C. T. 1972.— 
Celtic, and suffices to explain the O. Dutch and other forms. C. It A.S. brekdu, Grein, i. 137. y. Other language.s agree with the 
is remarkable that brqf, good, excellent, occurs even in O. Swedish old, not with the modern form ; cf. Goth, braidei, Icel. breidd, G. 
(Ihre) ; whence Swed. bra, good, and perhaps Lowl. Scotch braw, breite. The Dutch Wisreedte, See Broad, 
which is, in any case, only a form of brave, Der. brave-ry ; also BREAK, to fracture, snap. (E.) M. E. breke, Chaucer, Prol. 
bravo, bravado, which see below and above. 551.— A. S. brecan, Grein, i. 137. 4* breken. 4* Icel. braha, to 

BRAVO, a daring villain, a bandit. (Ital.,— C.) *No hravoes creak. 4 *’ Swed. braka, br 'dkka, to crack. 4* Dan. brakke, to break. 4“ 
here profess the bloody trade;* Gay, Trivia. — Ital. bravo, brave, Goth. 6 rfTa». 4 O. H. G. prechan (G. brechen). lAt. frangere, to 
valiant; as a sb., a cut-throat, villain. Cognate with F. brave. See break; from ^ FRAG. 4 to break ; from 4/ /TRAP; 

Brave. p. The word bravo I well done I is the same word, used Curtius, ii. 159. p^erhaps Skt. bhanj, to break, stands for an older 
in the vocat ive case. form bkran} ; in which case it is the .same word as break ; Benfey, p. 

BRAWIa (I), to quarrel, roar. (C.) M. E. brawle, to quarrel. 641.J- yBHRAG, to break; Fick, i. 702. See Brake. ^ The 
* Brawlers, litigator; brawlyn, litigo, jurgo;* Prompt. Parv. p. 48. original sense is 'to break with a snap;* cf. Lat. fragor, a crash; 
BreM/yag,?. Plowman, B. XT. 233.— W. 6raw/, a boast; 5 ro/, a boast; Gael, bragh, a burst, explosion; Swed. brdkka, to crack. Der. 

vaunting ; brolio, to brag, vaunt; bragal, to vociferate; cf. b reac h, q. v. ; break-age, break-er, break-/ast, break-water, 

Irish 6ra(gA<ait, a quarrel ; fo-agoim, I boast, bounce, bully. [We find BR E AM , a fish. (F.,- 0 . H.G.) breem, Chaucer, Prol. 

also Du, brallem^ to brag, boast; Dan. bralle, to jabber, chatter, 350. —O.F. bresme, a bream.-O.H. G. brahsema, M.H.G. brahsem, 
prate.} p. The W. bragal, to vocifosate, appears to be from bragh, to G, braseets, a bream (E. MUller). Here O. H. G. brahe-ema has the 
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Stem brahs^, equivalent to £. barsit bats, with a suffix -ema. p. Simi- 
larly, in brea^m, the final -m is a mert suffix ; the O. F. bresms has 
the atem 6m-, equivalent to £. barse, bats. See Ba4BS (2). 
BBEAST, the upper part of the front of the body. (E.) M. £. 
brest, Chaucer, Prof. 1 15. — A. S. bredst, Grein, i. 14 1. + Du. borat, + 
Icel. brjdst, + Swed. broat, + Dan. bryst, 4- Goth, brusts, 4- G. bruat. 
p. The O. H.G. prus/ means (i) a bursting, (2) the breasts from 

0. H. G. prhtattf to burst. Chaucer has bresten, to burst. The ori- 
ginal sense is a bursting forth, applied to the female breasts in parti- 
cular. See Burst. Der. breast, verb ; breast-plate, breast-work. 

BBE ATH, air respired . (£.) M. E. breeth, breth ; dat. case breethe, 
6m6e, Chaucer.Prol. 5. — A. S. 6 r<^C, breath, odour; Genesis, viii. 21. 
4* O. H. G. pr/idatn ; G. brodem, hroden, brodel, steam, vapour, exha- 
lation ; FlUgel’s G. Diet. p. Perhaps allied to Lat. /rag-rare, to 
emit a scent ; frag-um, a strawberry ; but this is uncertain ; see Kick, 

1. 69 7. S ee Bran. Der. breathe, breath-less. 

BBEBCH, the hinder part of the body. (E.) M.E. brech, breech, 
properly the breeches or breeks, or covering of the breech; in 
Chaucer, C. T. 12882, the word breech mean.s the breeches, not the 
breech, as is obvious from the context, though some have oddly mis- 
taken it. Thus the present word is a mere development of A. S. brh, 
the breeches, pi. of brtic. So in Dutch, the same word broek signifies 
both breeches and breech. Sec Breeches. 

BBJ3EOHBS, BBEEKS, a garment for the thighs. (£. ; per- 
haps C.) M. E. ‘ breche, or breke, bracca;, plur. ; ’ IVompt. Parv. 
p. 48 ; and see Way's note. Rreechea is a double plural, the form 
breek being itself plural; as feet from foot, so is hreek from brook, ^ 

A. S. brdc, sing., brec, plural (IJosworth). 4- Du. broek, a pair of 
breeches. 4 * Iccl. brok ; pi. breekr, breeches. 4 * O. II. G. prvh, pruah, 
M. H. G. bruoch, breeches. 4 * Lat. bracca, of Celtic origin ; cf. Gael. 
6rdg, a shoe ; briognis, breeches. Closely related to Brogues, q. v. 
^ Perhaps it is only the Latin word that is of Celtic origin ; the 
other forms may be cognate. Besides, the I.at. word bracca does 
not answer so well to the Gael, briogais as to the Gael, breacan, a 
tartan, a plaid, which was so named from its many colours, bcin^ a 
derivative of Gael, breac, variegated, spotted, chequered ; with which 
cf. W. brech, brindled ; Irish breacan, a plaid, from breacaim, I speckle, 
che^er, embroider, variegate. 

breed, to produce, engender. (E.) M. E. breden, P. Plowman, 

B. xi. 339. — A.S. bredan, to nourish, cherish, keep warm (*=Lat. 
fouere), in a copy of /lilfric’s Glos.sary (Lye). 4 " Du. broeden, to brood ; 
closely related to broeijen, to incubate, hatch, breed, also to brew, 
foment. 4“ O. H. G. prmtan ((i. briiten), to hatch; cf. M. H. G. 
bruejen, brUen, to singe, burn. p. The notion is ‘ to hatch,* to produce 
by warmth; and the word is closely connected with brew. See 
Brood, and Brew. Der. breed-er, breed-ing. 

BREESE, a gadfly. (E.) Well known in Shak. Troil. i. 3. 48 ; 
Ant. and Cleop. iii. 10. 14. Cotgrave has : * Oestre Iimonique, a gad- 
bee, horse-fly, dun fly, brimsey, brizze.' The M.E. form must have 
been 6riwsc. — A. S. brtmsa, a gadfly (Bosworth, Lye); the form 
briosa is without authority. 4 " Du. brema, a horse-fly. 4 " bremse, a 
gad-fly — 6r«M-se, from M. H.G. 0. 11. G. 6r6mo, a gadfly, so 
named from its humming; cf. M. H.G. br'emen, O. H.G. breman, 
G. brutnmen, to grumble (l)u. brommen, to hum, buzz, grumble), cog- 
nate with Lat. fremere, to murmur. + Skt. bhramara, a large black 
bee ; from Skt. bhram, to whirl, applied originally to ‘ the flying 
about and humming of insects ;* Bcnfey, p. 670. vSee Pick, i. 702. 
BREEZE (X ), a strong wind, (p".) a. Bracket says that the ¥, brise, 
a breeze, was introduced into IVench from linglish towards the end 
of the 17th century. This can hardly be the case. The quotations 
in Richardson shew that the E. word was at first spelt brize, as in 
Hackluyt's Voy^es, iii. 661 ; and in Sir Y. Drake’s The Worlde 
Encompassed. 'This shews that the £. word was borrowed from | 
French, since 6rfze is a P'rench spelling, p. Again, Cotgrave notes that | 
brize is used by Rabelais (died 1553) instead of bise or bize, signifying 
the north wind. 4* Sp<tn. brisa, the N.E. wind. 4 “ Port, briza, the 
N. £. wind. Ital. brewta, a cold wind. Remoter origin unknown. 
Der. breez-y, 

BREEZE fa), cinders. (F.) Breeze is a name given, in London, 
to ashes and cinders used instead of coal for brick-making. It is the 
same as the Devonshire briss, dust, rubbish (Halliwell).— P\ 6m, 
breakage, fracture, fra^entt, rubbish, a leak in a ship. See. ; Mr. 
Wedgwood cites (s. v. Bruise) the ‘ Provencal 6rizfl/, dust, fragments ; 
brizal de carbon, du 6m de <^arbon de terre ; coal-dust.*— P\ briser, 
to break. Cf. F. dibris, rubbish. See Bruise. 

BREVE, a short note, in music. (Ital.,— L.) [As a fact, it is 
now a long note ; and, the old long note being now disused, has be- 
come the longest note now used,] — Ital. breve, brief, short. — Lat. 
breuis, short. Breve is a doublet of brief q. v. Dcht. From the Lat. 
breuiswe also have brev-ei, lit. a short document, which passed into 
English from F. brevet, which Cotgrave explains by ‘a briefe, note,. 
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^breviate, little writing,’ Ac. Also hrev 4 -ar-y, brev-i-er, brev-i*ey. ^ 
Brief. 

BREW, to concoct. (E.) M.E. brew, pt. t., P. Plowman, B. v. 
219 ; brewe, infm., Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1 . 1490. — A. S. bredwan ; 
of which the pp. gebrdwen occurs in ALlfred’s Orosius ; sec Sweet’s 
A.S. Reader, p. 22, 1 . 133. 4 “ Du. brouwen. 4 - O. H. G. pr&wan (G. 
brauen). 4 - Icel. brugga. 4- Swed. brygga, + Dan. brygge^ [Cf. Lat. 
defrutum, new wine fermented or boiled down ; Gk. fipxnov, a kiad 
of beer (though this seems doubtful).] — to brew ; BHUR, 

to boil ; Fick, i.^6. Der. brew-er, brew-house, brew-er-y, 

BRIAR, BRIER, a prickly shrub. (E.) M. £. brere, Chaucer, 

C. T. 9699. — A. S. br 6 r, Grein, i. 140. 4 “ Gael, preas, a bush, shrub, 
briar ; gen. sing, prearis. 4- Irish preas, a bush, briar ; the foim briar 
also occurs in Irish. p. As the word does not seem to be in other 
Teutonic tongues, it may have been borrowed froip the Celtic. 
Both in Gael, and Irish the sb. preas means also *a wrinkle,* ‘plait,* 
* fold ; * and there is a verb with stem preas-, to wrinkle, fold, corru- 
gate. If the connection be admitted, the briar means ‘ the wrinkled 
shrub.* Der. briar-y. Doublet, (perhaps) /wrze. 

BRIBE, an undue present, for corrupt purposes. (F.,— C.) M.E. 
bribe, brybe ; Chaucer, C. T. 6958. — O.F. 6n6^, a present, gift, but 
esp. ‘ a peecc, lumpe, or cantill of bread, given unto a begger ; * 
Cot. [CT. bribours, i. e. vagabonds, rascals, spoilers of the dead, 
P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 263. The Picard form is brife, a lump of 
bread, a fragment left after a feast.] — Bret, briva, to break ; cf. Welsh 
briw, broken, briwfara ( — briw bara), broken bread, from W. briwo, 
to break. p. The W. briwo is clearly related to Goth, brikan, 
to break, and E. break. See Brealc, and Brick. Der. bribe, verb ; 
brih~er, brih-er-y. 

BRICK, a lump of baked clay. (F., — O. Low G.) In Fabyaa*s 
Chron. Edw. IV, an. 1476; and in the Bible of 1551, Exod. cap. v. 
Spelt brique, Nicoll’s Thucydides, p. 64 (R.) — F. brique, a brick ; also 
a fragment, a bit, as in prov. F. brique de pain, a bit of bread 
(Brachet). — O. Du. brick, bricke, a bit, fragment, piece; also brick, 
brijek, a tile, brick. — Du. breken, to break, cognate with E. break. 
See Break. Der. brick-bat, q. v. ; brick-kiln, brick-lay-er. 
BRICKBAT, a rough piece of brick, (F. and C.) From brick 
and bat. Here bat is a rough lump, an ill-shaped mass for beating 
with ; it is merely the ordinary word bat peculiarly used. See Bat. 
BRIDAXi, a wedding ; lit. a bride-ale, or bride-feast. (E.) M. £. 
bridale, bruydale, P. Plowman, B. ii. 43 ; bridale, Ormulum, X4003. 
Composed of bride and ale ; the latter being a common name for a 
feast. (There were leet-ales, scot-ales, church-ales, clerk-ales, bid-ales, 
and bride-ales. See Brand’s Pop. Antiquities.) The comp, hryd-ealo 
occurs in the A. S. Chron. (MS. Laud 656), under the date 1076. 
^ It is spelt 6nrftf-o/e in Ben Jonson, Silent Woman, ii. 4 ; but bridall 
in Shak. Oth. iii. 4. 151. See Bride and Ale. 

BRIDE, a woman newly married . (E.) M.E. bride, bryde. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 50 ; also birde (with shifted r), Sir Perceval, 1 . 1289, in the 
Thornton Romances, ed. llalliwell. Older spellings, brude, burde ; 
Layamon, 294, 19271. — A.S. bryd, Grein, i. 147. + Du. bruid.'^ 
Icel. brufir. + Swed. and Dan. brud. 4 * Goth, bruths. + O. H. G.prut 
(G. braut). — Teutonic (theoretical) BRUDT, Fick, iii. 217. Fick 
suggests a connection with Gk. Bpi/tiv, to teem. ^ The W. priod, 
Bret, pried, mean ‘ a spouse,’ whether husband or wife. In Webster’s 
Diet., a connection is suggested with Skt. prauddid, fern, of praudiha, 
of which one meaning is ‘ married,’ and another is ‘ a woman from 
30 years of age to 45 ; * from ^ V AH, to draw, carry, bear ; see 
Benfey, Skt. Diet. s. v. vah, pp. 828, 829. This ill suits with Grimm’s 
law ; for Skt.p — Eng./ (as in pri, to love, as compared with friend, 
loving) ; and Skt. pra- answers to "Eng. fore-. The suggested con- 
nection is a coincidence only. Der. hrid-al, q. v., bride-groom, q. v. 
BRIDEGROOM, a man newly married. (E.) Tyndal has 
bridegrome; John, iii. 29. But the form is corrupt, due to con- 
fusion of grome, a CToom, with gome, a man. In older authors, the 
spelling is without the r ; we find bredgome in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
ed. Morris, p. 233, written a. d. 1340 ; so that the change took place 
between that time and a.d. 1525. — A.S. bryd-guma, Grein, i. 147. 
+ Du. bruidegom, + Icel. brddgutni, 4- Sw^. brudgumme. + Dan. 
brudgom, 4 * D. H. G. htiiiegomo^ (G. briiutigam), B. The latter 
part of the word appears also in Goth, guma, a man, cognate with 
Lat. homo, a man ; this Fick denotes by a theoretical ghaman *, a 
son of eartix ; from ^ GHAM, earth, appearing in Gk. on the 
ground, and in Lat. kum-us, the ground. See Bride, Homage. 
BRDXsIE, a ‘structure built across a river. (E.) M. E. hrigge, 
Chaucer, C. T. asjao ; hHg, Minot’s Poems, p. 7 ; also hrugge, Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1187; ^^g^t Rob. of Glouc. p. 402.— A.S. 
bryeg, brieg (acc. hriege), Grein, 1. 145. + Icel. bryggja, + Swed. 
^rygga- 4 - Dan. brygge, a pier. + Du. brug. 4. 0 . H. G. prdwea, G. 
brueke, ■ B. The word is properly dissyllabic, and a diminutive. 
The original appeara in Icel. br&, a bridge; Dan: Aro, a bridge; 
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O. Swed. hrot a bridge. The Old Swed. hro means not only a bridge, ' 
but a paved way, and the Dan. hro also means a pavement. Kick, 
ii. 430, connects this with Icel. 6rwi, the eye-brow ; cf. the phrase 

* brow of a hill.* Perhaps it is, then, connected with Brow. 

a restraint for horses. (£.) M. £. hrideU Ancren Riwle, 
p. 74. — A. S. briddt Grein, i. 142. 4* Du. breidel. + O. H. G. priddel^ 
bridelt hrittil ; M. H. G. britd ; the F. bride being borrowed from this 
G. brideU B. The M.H.G. britel or brittil appears to be formed from 
the verb britm^ bretten^ to weave, to braid, as if the bridle was origin- 
lUly woven or braided. If this be so, the A. S. hridel must be simi- 
larly referred to the verb bredan, to braid, Grein, i. 138, which is a 
shorter form of bregdan, to brandish, weave, braid. See Braid. 
BBDSF ( I ), short. (F., ■■ L.) Spelt brie/ in Barnes' W orks, p. 347, 
col, I, last line. In older English we find bre/ bree/ P. Plowman, 
C. xxiii. 327 i^with the dimin. (brevet), P. Plowman, C. i. 7a.*- 
F. brief (so spelt in Cotgrave) ; mod. F. 6r«/. — Lat. breuis, short. + 
Gk. short. Perhaps from a root BARGH, to tear ; see Kick, i. 

684 ; Curtius, i. 363. Der. brief dy, 

brief (2), a letter, &c. (F., — L.) Cotgrave has; ‘ Brief m. a writ, 
or brief; a short mandamus, injunction, commission, &c.* See above. 
Der. bri^dess, 

BRIER; see Briar. 

BRIG*, a ship. See Brigantine. 

BRIGADE, a body of troops. (F., — Ital.) Milton h^ fcHgnds, 

P. L. ii. 533. --F. * brigade, a troop, crue, or company; * Cot. — Ital. 
brigttta, a troop, band, company. — Ital. hrigare, to quarrel, fight. See 
Brigand. Der, hrigad-ier, 

BRIGAND, a robber, pirate. (F.,-Ital.) Borrowed from F. 
brigand, an armed foot-soldier, which see in Cotgrave; who also 

f ives ^Bri gander, to rob;* and ^Brigandage, a robbing, theeverie.*-* 
tal. hrigante, a busybody, intriguer ; and, in a bad sense, a robber, 
pirate. Ital. brigante, pres. part, of the verb brigare, to strive after. 

. — Ital. briga, strife, quarrel, trouble, business; which see in Diez. 
B. Diez shews that all the related words can be referred to a stem 
brig’, to be busy, to strive. Now brig- easily comes from brik-, which 
at once leads us to Goth, brikan, to break, with its derivative brakja, 
strife, contention, struggle, wrestling. — ^BH RAG, to break ; Fick, 
i. 702. <([ No connection with W. brigant, a highlander, from 

brig, a hill-top. Der. brigand-age ; and see below. 
BRIGANjDINE, a kind of armour. (F.) Brigandine, a kind of 
coat of mail, occurs in Jerem. xlvi. 4, li. 3, A. V. ; see Wright's 
Bible Word-book. — F. brigandine, ‘ a fashion of ancient armour, con- 
sisting of many jointed and skale-like plates ; ’ Cot. So called be- 
cause worn by brigands or robbers ; see Brigand. ^ The Ital. 
form is brigantina, a coat of mail. 

BRIGANTINE, BRIG, a two-masted ship. (F.,-Ital.) Brig 
is merely short for brigantine. Cotgrave has it, to translate the F. 
hrigantin, which he describes. — F. — Ital. brigantino, a 

pirate-ship. — Ital. brigante, an industrious, intriguing man; also, a 
robber, brigand. See Brigand. 

BRIGHT, clear, shining. (E.) M.E. bright, Chaucer, C. T. 1064. 
— A. S. beorht (in common use). + Old Sax. berht, beraht (Heliand). 
+Goth. bairhts. + Icel. bjartr, 4- O. H. G. perakt, M. II. G. berht, 
shining. B. In the Goth, bairhts, the « is the sign of the nom. 
case, and the t is formative, leaving a stem bairh-, signifying to shine ; 
cognate with Skt. bhrdj, to shine, and with the stem flag- of Lat. 
flagrare, to flame, blaze, bum ; whence the sb. flag-ma, i. e. flamma, 
a dame. From 4/ BHARG, or BHRAG, to blaze, shine ; Fick, i. 
152. Hence bright is co-radicate with flame. Dor. bright-ly, bright- 
ness, brigkt-en (Goth, gabairhtjan), 

BRIXjD, a fish ; Rhombus vulgaris. (C.) Most likely, the same 
word as the Cornish brilli, mackerel, the lit. meaning of which is 
* little spotted fishes ; ' the brill being * minutely spotted with white ; ' 
Engl. Cycl. s. v. Pleuronectidoi. In this view, brill stands for brithel, 
formed by the dimin. suffix -el from Com. brith, streaked, variegated, 
pied, speckled ; cognate with Gael, breac, W. brych, freckled, Irish 
breac, speckled, a very common Celtic word, seen in the E. brock, a 
badger, q. v. Cf. Com. brithel, a mackerel, pi. brithelli, and (by con- 
traction) brilli. So in Irish and Gaelic, breac means both ‘ spotted ' 
and ‘ a trout ; ' and in Manx, brack means both ‘ trout ’ and ‘ mackerel.* 
BRIIiXiIANT, shining. (F.,— L.,— Arab.) Not in early use. 

Dryden has brilliant, sb., meaning *a gem;* Character of a Good 
Parson, last line but one. — F. brillant, glittering, pres. pt. of v. briller, 
to glitter, sparkle.— Low Lat. beryllare ♦ (an unauthorised form), to 
sparkle like a precious stone or beryl (Brachet).— Low Lat. berillus, 
l^yllus, 9, gem, an eye-glass; see Diefenbach, Glossarium Latino- 
Germanicum ; cf. berillus, an eye-glass, brillum, an eye-glass, in Du- 
cange. ^ This etymology is rendered certain by the fact that the 
G. brilli, spectacles, is certainly a corruption of beryllus, a beryl ; see 
Max MiiUer, Lectures on' the Science of Language, ii. 583 > 8th ed. 
1873,^ See BeryL . 
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BRIM, edge, margin. (E.) M. E. brim, btym, margin of a river, 
lake, or sea; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1073; the same word is 
constantly used in the ^nsc of surge of the sea, surf ; also, ocean, 
waves of the sea. — A. S. brim, surge, surf, sea, flood; Grein, i. 142 ; 
the alleged A. S. brymme, a brim (Somner), being merely the same 
word, and not a true form. 4. Icel. brim, surf. + G. brame, briime, the 
outskirts, border ; M. H. G. brhn, a border, brim. The latter is 
derived from M. H. G. br'emen, meaning (1) to roar, (2) to border; 
cognate with Lat. fremere, to roar, and Skt. 6kr#im. to whirl. 
Similarly, Skt. bhximi, a whirl-pool, is from Skt. bhram, to whirl. 
The brim of the sea is its margin, where the surf is heard to roar. 
See Max Muller, Lect. on Science of Lang., 8th cd. ii. 241. See 
Breese. Dor. brimful, brimm-er. 

BRIMSTONE, sulphur. (E.) Lit. * bum-stone * M. E. brhmton, 
brymston ; bremstoon, Chaucer, Prol. 629 (631 in some edd.) ; also brun- 
ston, brenstoon, Wyclif, Gen. xix. 24 ; Deut. xxix. 23; cf. iQcVbrennisteinn, 
brimstone. — M. E. bren-, burning (from the vl. brmnen, to bum); 
and 5/oon, a stone. So also the Icel. brennisteinn is from Icel. 

brenna, to bum, and yrinrr, a stone. See Bum and Stone. 
BRINDIiED, BRINDED, streaked, spotted. (Scand.) Shak. 
has * brinded cat ; * Macb. iv. 1. 1 ; brindled being an extended quasi- 
diminutive form. — Icel. brand-, in the comp, briindottr, brindled, said 
of a cow. Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Diet. App. p. 773. We also 
fimi Icel. brand-krosdttr, brindled-brown with a white cross on the 
forehead. — Icel. brandr, a brand, flame, firebrand, sword. — Icel. brenna, 
to bum. ^ Thus brinded is little more than another form of 
branded ; the letter i appears again in Brimstone, q. v. And see 
Brand, and Burn. 

BRINE, pickle, salt water. (E.) M. E. brine, bryne. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 51. — A. S. bryne, salt liquor, ^Elf. Gloss. (Bosworth); a 
particular use of A.S. bryne, a burning, scorching; from the burning 
taste. — A. S. brinnan, byrnan, beeman, to bum. 4 “ G. Du. brijn, brijne, 
pickle, sea-water (Oudemans) ; whence Du. brem, brine, pickle. See 
Burn. Der. brin y, 

BRING, to fetch. (E.) M. E. hringen (common). — A. S. bringnn, 
pt. t. brang, pp. gebnmgen, Grein, i. 143 ; also brengan, pt. t. brohte, 
pp. broht; the former being the strong and original form.+Du.6rfngrw. 
4 - Goth, briggan (with gg sounded as ng) ; pt. t. brahta. 4 - 0 . H. G. 
pringan (G. bringen). An extension from V BH AR, to bear, carry ; 
cf. Skt. bhri, to bear ; Benfey, p. 665. See Bear. 

BRINK, margin; but properly, a slope. (Scand.) M.E. brink, 
edge of a pit, Chaucer, C. T. 9275 ; a shore, Wyclif, John, xxi. 4.— 
Dan. brink, edge, verge. 4 * Swed. brink, the descent or slope of a hill. 
4 - Icel. brekka (^brenka), a slope, also a crest of a hill, a hill ; bringa, 
a soft grassy slope, orig. the breast. p. So, too, in Swedish, bringa 
is the breast, brisket ; and Dan. brings is the chest. Add prov. G. 
brink, sward ; a grassy hill (Flugel). y. We saw, above, that the 
orig. sense of Swed. and Icel. bringa is ‘breast.* The same relation 
appears in Celtic. We have W. bryncu, a hillock, from W. and Com. 
bryn, a hill ; and (just as the W. brynti, filthiness, is derived from W. 
bront, filth) we may at once connect W. bryn with W. bron, the breast, 
pap, also, the breast of a hill. So, in Cornish, bron means a round 
protuberance, breast, the slope of a hill. • 8. This points back to an 
older conception, viz. that of ‘ roundness,’ which appears, perhaps, 
again in the Irish bru, the womb, belly, with the remarkable word 
bruach, lit. great-bellied, but also meaning *a border, brink, edge, 
bank, mound;* O’Reilly. Further back, we are clearly led to the 
^ BHKU, to swell, boil; see Fick, i. 696. See Bride, Brew. 
BRISK, nimble, lively, smart, trim. (C.) Not in early authors; 
used by Shak. and Milton. — W. brysg, quick, nimble ; cf. brys, haste, 
brysio, to hasten. 4 " Gael, briosg, quick, alert, lively ; cf. briosg, vb., to 
start with surprise, leap for joy ; also Irish briosg, a start, a bounce. 
B. If in this case, the initial Celtic 6 stands for an older p, then 
perhaps brisk is co-radicate with fresh, frisky, * The English brisk, 
frisky, oxA fresh, all come from the same source ; * Max Muller, Lect. 
on Science of Language, 8th ed. ii. 297. See Fresh, Frisky. 
Der. brisk-ly, brisk-nem, 

BRISKET, part of the breast-piece of meat. (F., — C.) Ben 
Jonson has brisket-bone; Sad Shepherd, i. 32. — O. F. brisehei, a form 
given by Brachet, s. v. brechet, but bruschet in Littrd ; however, 
Cotgrave has: 'Brichet, m. the brisket, or breast-piece. Wedg- 
wo<& gives the Norman form as bruchet. — Bret, bruched, the breast, 
chest, claw of a bird (Wedgwood) ; see the word in Le Gonidec, who 
notes that in the dialect of Vannes the word is brush, Brachet gives 
the W. brisket, a breast, and Webster and Littrd the W. brysced, 
the breast of a slain animal; I cannot find either form. However, 
the word is most likely of Celtic origin, and ultimately connected 
with E. breast. Breaat. 

BRISTIiB, a stiff hair. (E.) M. E. bristle, Wgtjle, Chaucer, Prol. 
536.— A. S. byrst, a bristle. Herbarium, *52. a ‘'^sworth) ; with 
dimin. suffix -el. 4 * Du,, borstel, 9 bristle. 4* Icebidanr, a bristle. 4^ 
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Swed. borsif a bristle. + G. a bristle. + Skt. hmh (orig. bhrith), 
to bristle, to stand erect, said of hair ; cf. Skt. sahaura^lfTiihUt having 
a thousand points; Benfey, pp. 666, xiai; Kick, i. 159, hi. 207. 
B. This word is closely connected with Brad, q. v. Kick gives 
borsta as the Teutonic form for * bristle,* and brosda as that for brad. 
Der. bristUf verb ; bristUy^ brittN^mu. 

BRITTLE, fragile. (K.) M. £. brit$l, brotel, bruul ; Chaucer has 
6ro/e/, Leg. of Good Women, Lucr. ao6. Formed by adding the 
suffix ^tl (A. S. -0/) to the stem of the M. £. brutun or britun^ to 
break. On the suffix -</ (-0/) see Koch, Gramm, iii. 49. The M. £. 
hrutun is from A. S. hrtotan^ to break ; Grein, i. 142. -f Icel. hrj6tat 
to break, destroy. + Swed, frry/a, to break. + Dan. hryde, to break. 
From a Teutonic stem trwx, Fick. iii. ai8 ; evidently only a variation 
of the stem hrah^ to break. % The M. E. has also a form brickie, 
used by Spenser, F. Q. iv. 10, 39, obviously from A. S. brecan, to 
break. The Latin /rogi/is (E. fragile, /rail) is from the same root. 
See Break. 

BROACH, to tap liquor. (F.,-»L.) Tlie M. E. phrase is setten on 
broche, to set a-broach, to tap, Babees Bokc, ed. Furnivall, p. 266. 
Imitated from the F. mettre en broche, to tap a barrel, viz. by piercing 
it ; from F. ‘ broeher, to broach, to spitt ; * Cot. — I"’. * broche, a broach, 
spitt;' Cot. See Brooch, Abroach. 

BROAD, adj., wide. (£.) M. E. brod, brood, Chaucer, Prol. 155. 
— A. S. brdd, Grein, i. 1 36. + breed. 4 * Icel. hreifir. Swed. and 
Dan. bred, -f Goth, braids. + O. H. G. preit (G. hreit). B. The 
suggested connection with Gk. irharhs and Skt. pra/h, to spread out 
(Schleicher), can hardly be right, and is ignored by Curtius. Some 
see a relation to the sb. board, which is also doubtful. Der. broad-ly, 
broad^ness, broad-en, broadside ; also breadth, q. v. 

BROCADE, a variegated silk stuff. (Span.) A * brocade waist- 
coat* is mentioned in the Spectator, no. 15. — Span, brocado, sb., 
brocade ; also pp., brocaded, embroidered with gold ; which explains 
the use of brocade as an adjective. [The Span, form is much nearer 
than F. brocard {brocar in Cotgrave), or the Ital. broccato ; the Port, 
form is, however, brocado, but it appears to be only a substantive.] 
Brocado is properly the pp. of a verb brocar, which no doubt meant 
‘to embroider,’ answering to F. broeher, which Cotgrave explains 
by * to broach, to spit ; also, to stitch grossely, to set or sowe with 
great stitches;’ der. from F. broche, explained by *a broach, or 
spit; also, a great stitch.* See Brooch. Der. brocade^ verb; 
brocad-ed. 

BROCCOLI, a vegetable resembling cauliflower. (Ital.,— L.) 
Properly, the word is plural, and means ‘ sprouts.* — Ital. broccoli, 
sprouts, pi. of broecolo, a sprout ; dimin. from brocco, a skewer, also, 
a shoot, stalk. Brocco is cognate with F. broche, a spit, also a 
brooch. S ee B rooch. 

BROCHURE, a pamphlet. (F., — L.) Mere P'rench. P". brochure, 
a few printed leaves stitched together. — F. broeher, to stitch. See 

Brocade. 

BROCH, a bad^r. (C.) Used by Ben Jonson, Sad Shepherd, 
Act i. sc. 4. M. E. brok, P. Plowman, B. vi. 31 ; cf. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 53. — A. S. broc, a badger (Bosworth), but the word is of 
slight authority, arid borrowed from Celtic. — W. broch\ Com. 
brock; Bret, broch; Irish, Gaelic, and Manx broc, a badger; the 
Irish has also the form brech. B. It is most probable, as Mr. 
Wedjg[wood suggests, that the animal was named from his white- 
streaked face ; just as a trout is, in Gaelic, called breac, i.e. spotted, 
and a mackerel is, in Cornish, called brithill, i. e. variegated ; see 
Bl^l. (It is also remarkable that the word broc for badger exists in 
Danish, and closely resembles Dan. broget, variegated.) Cf. Gael. 
brocach, speckled in the face, grayish, as a badger ; brucach, spotted, 
freckled, speckled, particularly in the face. O. Hence, brock 
is from Gael, and Irish breac, speckled, also, to speckle; Welsh 
brech, brindled, freckled; Bret, briz, spotted, marked, brizen, a 
freckle. 

BROCKET, a red deer two years old. (F.) A corruption of F. 
brocart. Cotgmve has : * Brocart, m. a two year old deere ; which if 
it 1^ a red deere, we call a brocket ; if a fallow, a pricket ; also a 
kinde of swift stagge, which hath but one small branch growing out 
of the stemme of his home.* So named from having but one 
tine to his honi. — F. brwhe, a broach, spit; also, a tusk of a wild 
boar ; hence, a tine of a stag*s horn ; see Cotgrave. See Broooh. 
BROGUES, stout, coarse shoes. (C.) In Shak. Cymb. iv. a. 
2i4>**Gael. and Irish brog, a shoe. See Brc^ooliOB. 

BROIDER, to adorn with needlework. (F,,- 0 . L.G.) In the 
Bible, A. V., Ezek. xvi. 10. This form of the word was due to 
confusion with the totally diffierent word to broid, the older form of 
braid. In 1 Tim. ii. 9, broidered is actually used with the sense of 
braided] See Broider in Eastwood and Wright’s Bible Wordbook. 
The older spelling of broider is broder; thus we find *a spoyle of 
dyuexse colours with brodered worices* in the Bible of 1551, Judges,. 


BRONZE. 

^ V. 30. — F. ‘ broder, to imbroyder,’ Cotgrave ; a word more usually 
spelt border, also in Cotgrave, with the explanation ‘ to border, gi^, 
welt; also, to imbroyder,’ &c. He also gives; *Bordeur, an im- 
broyderer.* Cf. Span, and Port, bordar, to embroider. 'The lit. 
sense is * to work on the edge,* or ‘ to edge.’ — F. bord, explained by 
Cot. to mean ‘ the welt, hem, or selvedge of a garment ; * whence also 
E. border. See Border. 

BROIL (i), to fry, roast over hot coals. (C.) M. E. broilen. 
‘ Brolyyn, or broylyn, ustulo, ustillo, torreo ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 53. I^e 
Chaucer, Prol. 385. fi. Origin doubtful ; but it is probable (as is 
usual in words ending with / preceded by a diphthong) that the word 
was originally dissyllabic, with the addition of -7 (M. £. -den) to render 
the verb frequentative ; cf. crachde from crack. 7, If so, the root 
is to be sought by comparison with Gael, bruich, to boil, seethe, 
simmer ; sometimes, to roast, to toast. Cf. Irish bruighim, I seethe, 
boil. Thus it is from the same root as fry; cf. 'LeX. frigere, to fry ; 
Gk. <l>pityuv, to parch ; Skt. bharj, to parch, bhrajj, to pardi, roast. 
See Fry. ^ Certainly not F. brdler, to bum; which a»Lat. 
perustulare. 

BROIL (a), a disturbance, tumult. (F.,— C.) Occurs in Shak. 
1 Hen. VI, i. 1. 53 ; iii. i. 92. Spelt breull in Berners, tr. of Froissart, 
vol. ii. c. 140. — F. brouiller, explained by Cotgrave by ‘to jumble, 
trouble, disorder, confound, marre by mingling together ; to huddle, 
tumble, shuffie things ill-favoured ly ; to make a troublesome hotch- 
potch ; to make a hurry, or great hurbyburly.’ p. Probably of Celtic 
origin; cf. Gael, broighleadh, bustle, confusion, turmoil; broiglich, 
noise, bawling, confusion, tumult. Also W’elsh broch, din, tumult, 
froth, foam, wrath; brochell, a tempest. The word is not unlike 
brawl {i), q. v. ; and the two words may be ultimately from the same 
root. Cf. Lat./rngor, noise ; and see Bark, to yelp as a dog; also 
Brag, Imbroglio. 

BROiKER, an agent, a middle-man in transactions of trade. (E.) 
M. E. broker, brocour, P. Plowman, B. v. 130, 248. We also find 
fcrotfflgtf « commission on a sale, P. Plowman, ii. 87. The oath of the 
brokers in London is given in Liber Albus, ed. Riley, p. 273. Their 
business was ‘ to bring the buyer and seller together, and lawfully 
witness the bargain between them ; * for which mey were allowed a 
commission on the sale, called a brocage, or, in later times, brokerage. 
These latter terms are merely law terms, with the F. suffix -age ; but 
the word is English. Webster is misled by the corrupt spelling 
brogger; and from Mr. Wedgwood's elaborate explanation I dis- 
sent. p. We cannot separate the sb. broker from the M.E, vb. broken, 
meaning (i) to have the full and free use of a thing, and (2) to digest 
(as in Prompt. Parv. s. v. brooks) ; now spelt brook, to put up with. 
'The only difficulty is to explain the sense of the word, the form being 
quite correct. Perhaps it meant ‘ manager,’ or * transactor of busi- 
ness.* y. The verb broken ( A.S. brucan « G. brauchen) was used, as has 
been said, in various senses ; and the sense of ‘ to manage,’ or ‘ con- 
trive,’ or perhaps ‘ to settle,* is not very widely divergent from the 
known uses of the verb, viz. to use, employ, have the use of, digest 
(meat), &c. ; besides which the derived A. S. sb. bryce meant use, 
profit, advantage, occupation ; and the secondary vb. brycian meant 
to do good to, to be ol use to (Beda, v. 9) ; and the adj. bryce meant 
useful. The Dan. brug means use, custom, trade, business, whence 
brugsmand, a tradesman. See the numerous examples of the M. E. 
bre^en or bruken (s. v. bruken) in Matzner’s Wdrterbuch, appended to 
his Altenglische Sprachproben. Cf. * Every man hys wynnyng brouke 
Amonges you alle to dele and dyght ’ — let every man possess his 
share of gain, to be divided and arranged amongst you all ; Richard 
Coer de Lion, ed. Weber, 1. 4758. See Brook, vb. 
BROHCHIAL, relating to the bronchia! or bronchia. (Gk.) The 
bronchia are the ramifications of the windpipe, passing into the lungs. 
Bronchia is the scientific form ; but the more correct form is bronchia, 
neut. plural.— Gk. /SpjJyxto, neut. pi., the bronchia, or ramifications 
of the windpipe. — Gk, fip6yxot, the windpipe, trachea. Cf. Gk. 
fipdjxMf neut. pi., the gills of fishes; fipAyxos, a gill, also, a sore 
throat, and (as an adjective) hoarse; sometimes spelt fidpayxoe, 
Curtius, ii. 401. Allied to Gk. fipdxsiv, to roar, shriek ; only used 
in the aorist ifipaxor, roared, shrieked, rattled. Cf. Skt. vrih, orig. 
brih, to roar ; also spelt vrimA, orig. btimh ; Benfey, p. 888. The 
Skt. barhita means the ‘ trumpeting of an elephant ; ’ Fick, i. 684. 
BRONCHITIS, inflammation of the bronchial membrane 7 (L., 
— Gk.) A coined Lat. form bronchitis, made from Gk. fipbyxot, the 
windpipe. See above. 

BRON 2 iE» an* alloy of copper with tin, Ac. (F.,-Ital.) Not in 
early use. In Pope, Dunciad, ii. 10; iii. 199. -F. bronze, introd. in 
i6th cent, from Ital. bronzo (Bracket). - Ital. bronzo, bronze ; cf. ah- 
bronzare, to scorch, roast, parch, fi. Diez connects it with Ital. bruno, 
brown, whence brunire, to polish, burnish, brunezza, swarthiness, 
brown colour; and he says that, in the Venetian dialect, the word 
bronze means ’glowing coals.’ Mr. Donkin says; ’the metal ia so 
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called from being used in soldering, an operation performed over 
glowing coals.* Cf. also M. H. G. 6run$/, a burning* The word 
brown » itself from the root of bum, so that either way we are led 
to the same root. See Bum, and Brass. 

BBOOCH, an ornament fastened with a ^in. (F., m L.) So named 
from its being fastened with a pin. M.E. broche, a pin, peg, spit. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 53 ; also a jewel, ornament, id. ; cf. Chaucer, Prol. 
158; Ancren Riwle.jp. 420. — O.F. brocke, F. brocht, a spit; also, 
the tusk of a boar (Cotgrave). — Low Lat. hrocca, a pointed stick; 
broehia, a tooth, sharp point ; froin Lat. hroccus, a sharp tooth, a 
point (Plautus). B. The connection between Lat. broccus, and Gk. 
fifwicfty, to bite, suggested by Fick, ii. 179, is unlikely; sec Curtius,who 
connects fifwnuv with to eat, Lat. uorare, from Gk. V BOP. 

But the X^t. broceus is obviously related to Welsh procio, to thrust, 
stab, prick (whence prov. E. proff, to poke) ; and to Gael, brog, to 
spur, stimulate, goad; whence Gael, brog, sb., a shoemaker's awl. 
Cf. Irish brod, a goad, brodaim, I goad ; prov. Eng. prod, to goad. 
G. Hence the sense of brooch is (1) a sharp point ; (3) a pin ; (3) an 
ornament with a pin. 

BBOOI), that which is bred. (E.) M. E. brod, Owl and Nightin- 
gale, 518, 1633; Rob. of Glouc. p. 70, 1 . 16. — A. S. brad, a form 
given in Bosworth, but without authority ; the usual A. S. word from 
the same root is brid, a young one. csp. a young bird ; Grein, i. 142. 
4> Du. broed, a brood, hatch. ^ M. H. G. bruot, that which is hatch^, 
also heat ; whence G. brut, a brood. Cf. W. brwd, warm ; brydio, to 
heat. p. The primary meaning is that which is hatched, or produced 
by means of warmth. See Breed, and Brew. Der. browi, verb. 

BBOOK (i), to endure, put up with. (E.) M.E. hrouhe, which 
almost invariably had the sense of * to use,’ or * to enjoy ; * Chaucer, 
C. T. ioi8a ; P. Plowman, B. xi. 117 ; Havelok, 1743. — A. S. brucan, 
to use, enjoy, Grein, i. 144. + Hu. gebruiken, to use. + Icel. bruka, to 
use. + Goth, brukjan, to make use of. + O. H. G. pruhhan (G. brau- 
chgn), to use, enjoy. Lat. /nW, to enjoy; cf. h&t fruges, fruetus, 
fruit. + Skt. bhuj, to eat and drink, to enjoy, which probably stands 
for an older form bkruj ; Benfey, p. 656. -■ ^ BlIRUG, to enjoy, use ; 
Fick, i. 701. Brook is co-radicate with^«//, q. v. 

BBOOB (2), a small stream. (E.) M.E. brook, Chaucer, C. T. 
3920. --A. S. brdc, brooe, Grein, i. 144. Du. broek, a marsh, a pool. 
•V O. H. G. pruoch (G. bruch), a marsh, bog. B. Even in prov. 
Eng. we find: * Brooks, low, marshy, or moory ground;* Pegge’s 
Kenticisms (E. D. S.) ; at Cambridge, we have Brook-lands, i.e. low- 
lying, marshy ground. The G. bruch also means ‘ rupture;* and the 
notion in brook is that of water breaking up or forcing its way to the 
surface ; from the root of break, q. v. Der. brook-let, 

BBOOM, the name of a plant ; a besom. (E.) M. E. brome, 
broom, the plant; Wyclif, Jerem. xvii. 16. — A. S. brdm, broom. Gloss, 
to Cockayne's Lecchdoms. -f- Du. brem, broom, furze. B. The 
confusion in old names of plants is very great ; broom and bramble 
are closely related, the latter being, etymologically, the diminutive 
of broom, and standing for bram-el; the second b being excrescent; 
cf. Du. braam-bosch, a bramble-bush. O. Max Muller connects 
broom and bramble with Skt. bhram, to whirl, * to be confused, to be 
rolled up together ; * Lect. on Science of Language, 8th ed. ii. 243. 
See Bramble. 

BBOSE, a kind of broth or pottage (Gael.) ; BBEWIS (F.,— 
M. H. G.). 1. Brose is the Gael, brothas, brose. 2. An allied word is 
brewis, for which see Nares and Richardson. In Prompt. Parv. we 
find ; *Browesse, browes, Adipatum; ’ and sec Way’s note, where brov^ce 
is cited from Lydgate.— O. F. broues, in the Roman de la Rose, cited 
by Roquefort, where it is used as a plural, from a sing. 6roM. — Low 
Lat. brodum, gravy, broth. — M. H.G. br6d, broth; cognate with E. 
broth, ^ It IS no doubt because brewis is really a plural, and because 
it has been confused with broth, that in prov. Eng. (e. g. Cambs.) broth 
is often alluded to as ‘ they * or ‘ them.^ See Broth, and Brew. 

BBOTH, a kind of soup. (E.) M. E. broth, Rob. of Glouc. p. 
528, 1 . 2. — A. S. brdS (to translate Lat. ius), Bosworth.+ Icel. brod, 
+ O. H. G. prdt ; M. H. G. brdt {G.gebrdude), From A.S. breowan, 
to brew. S^B rew, and Brose. 

BBOTHEXi, a house of ill fame. (E.; confused with F.,— O. Low 
G.) a. The history of the word shews that the etymologists have 
entirely mistaken the matter. It was originally quite distinct from 
M.E. bordel (aeltal. bordello), p. The quotations from Bale 
(Votaries, pt. ii), and Dryden (Mac Flecknoe, 1 . 70) in Richardson, 
shew that the old term was brothel-house, i. e. a house for brothels or 
prostitutes ; for the M. E. brothel was a person, not a place. Thus 
Gower spieaks of * A which Micheas hight’*=a brothel, whose 

name was Micheas; C. A. ed. Pauli, iii. 173 ; and see P. Plowman, 
Crede, 773. Cf. *A brothelrie, lenocinium;* Levins, 103, 34. We 
also find M. E. hrethd, a wretch, brethding, a beggarly fellow ; and, 
from the same root, the A. S. dbroiSen, degenerate, base ; and the past 
tense dbrdSon, they failed, A.S, Chron. an. 1004. These forms 


are from the vb. dbred^an, to perish, come to the ground, become 
vile; connected with bretUan, to break, demolish, Grein,!. 13. 142. 
y. From the same root is Icel. laga-brjdtr, a law-breaker. The Teu- 
tonic stem is brnt; to break ; see Fick, iii. 218. 8 . Thus brothel, 

sb., a breaker, offender, and brittle, adj., fragile, are from the same 
source. See Brittle. B. But, of course, a confusion between 
brothel-house and the M. E. bordel, used in the same sense, was inevit- 
able and immediate, Chaucer has bordel in his Persones Tale (see 
Richardson), and Wyclif even has hordelhous, Ezek. xvi. 34, shewing 
that the confusion was already then completed ; though he also has 
bordelrii^o, brothel, in Numb. xxv. 8, which is a French form.— 
O. Fr. bordel, a hut ; dimin. of horde, a hut, cot, shed made of boards. 
— O. Du. (and Du.) bord, a plank. See i^ard. 

BBOTHSB, a son of the same parents. (E.) M. E. brother, 
Chaucer, Prol. 539.— A. S. 6rd8or, Grein, p. 144. 4> Du. broeder, 4* 
Icel. hrdbir. + Goth. brSthar, + Swed. hroder, 4 Dan. broder, 4- 
O. H. G,pruoder (G. br&der). 4 * Gael, and Irish brat\ait, 4. W. brawd, 
pi. 6 rodyr. 4- Russian 6 rar*. 4* Lnt. frater, 4* Gk. ^tparijp. 4> Church- 
Slavonic hratru, + Skt^ bhrdtri. B. The Skt. bhrdtri is from bkri, 
to support, maintain; orig. to bear. — ^BHAR, to bear. Der. 
brother-hood, brother-like, brother-ly. 

BBOW, the eye-brow ; edge of a hill. (E.) M. E. hrowe, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 53. — A. S. bni, pi. brua, Grein, i. 144.4-Du. braauw, in comp^ 
wenilraavw, eye-brow, lit. wink-brow. + Icel. bnin, eye-brow ; brd, 
eye-lid. + Goth, brahw, a twinkling, in phr. in hrahwa augins •= in the 
twinkling of an eye ; i Cor. xv. 53. 4* O. H. G. prdwa, M. H. G. brd, 
the eye-lid. + Russian brove, 4 " Gael, brd, a brow ; abhra, an eye-lid, 
4* Bret, abrant, eye-brow. <4 lippvt, eye-brow. 4 “ abrd. 4 * 
Skt. hhru, eye-brow. — V I^HUR, to move quickly; see Fick, i. 163, 
The older sense seems to have been ‘ eye-lid,* and the name to have 
been given from its twitching. Dor. brow-beat ; PloUand's Plutarch, 
p. 107. 

BBOWN, the name of a darkish colour. (E.) M. E. broun, 
Chaucer, Prol. 307. — A.S. brun, Grein, i. 145. + Hu. bruin, brown, 
bay. 4 * Icel. brdnn. 4- Swed. brun. 4 - Han. hruun, -40. braun. B. The 
close connection with the verb to bum, has been generally perceived 
and admitted. It is best shewn by the Goth, brinnan, to burn, pp. 
brunnans, burnt, and the Icel. brenna, to bum, pp. hrunninn, burnt ; so 
that brown may be considered as a contracted form of the old pp. 
sijmifying burnt. See Burn. Der. hrown-ish. Doublet, bruin, 
BBOWE-BBEA^, a coarse bread. (E.) The word is, of 
course, explicable as it stands ; but it may, nevertheless, have been a 
corruption for bran-bread. In Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 201, we find : 

* Hie furfur, bran ;* and at p. 198, * Panis furfurinus, bran-bread* 
BBOWZE, to nibble ; said of cattle. (F., — M. H. G.) Occurs in 

Shak. Wint. Tale, iii. 3. 69 ; Antony, i. 4. 66; Cymb. iii. 6. 38; but 
scarcely to be found earlier. A corruption of broust. — F. brouster, 
also brouter, explained by Cotgrave by ’ to brouze, to nip, or nibble 
off the sprigs, buds, barke, &c. of plants ; * a sense still retained in 
prov. Eng. brut (Kent, Surrey), which keeps the t whilst dropping the 
s. — O.E. * broust, a sprig, tendrell, bud, a yong branch or shoot;* 
Cot. — M. H G. broz, a bud (Graff, iii. 369) ; Bavarian bross, brosst, a 
bud (Schmeller). B. The word is also Celtic; cf. Bret, brousta, to 
browze ; broust, a thick bush ; brous, brons, a bud, shoot. A collection 
of shoots or sprigs is implied in E. brushwood ; and from the same 
sourc e we have brush. See Brush. 

BBUIN, a bear. (Dutch.) In the old epic poem of Reynard the 
Fox, the bear is named * brown,* from his colour ; the Dutch version 
spells it bruin, which is the Dutch form of the word ‘ brown.’ The 
proper pronunciation of the word is nearly as E. broin, as the ui is 
a diphthong resembling 01 in boil ; but we always pronounce it broo-in, 
disre^rding the Dutch pronunciation. See Brown. 

BX^ISE, to pouna, crush, injure. (F., — M. H. G.) M.E. 
brusen, Joseph of Arimathie, ed. Skeat, 1 . 500 ; but more commonly 
spelt hrissen or brisen, \^^clif ’s Bible, Deut. ix. 3 ; also broosen, id. 
Numbers, xxii. 35. — O.F. bruiser, bruser, briser, to break; forms 
which Diez would sefiajate; but wrongly, as Matzner well says.— 
M. H. G. bresten, to break, burst ; cognate with E. burst. See Burst. 
Der. bruis-er, ^ Diez, E. Muller, and others are puzzled by the 

* A. S. brysan, to bruise,* which nearly all etymologists cite. The 
word is unauthorised, and probably a mere invention of Somner’s. 
The Gaelic bris, brisd, to break, seems to be a genuine Celtic 
word. 

BBT 71 T, a rumour; to announce noisily. (F.,«ijf?,X Occurs in 
Shak. Much Ado, v. i. 65 ; Macb. v. 7. 33. — F. ‘ bruit, s bruit, a great 
sound or noise, a rumbling, clamor,* &c. ; Cot. — F. bruire, to make a 
noise, roar, B. Perhaps of Celtic cWgin ; cf, Bret. brueheUein, to 
roar like a lion ; W. brock, din, tumult ; Gael. broighUadh, bustle, 
confusion, turmoil; the guttural being preserved in the lowl^t, 
brugitus, a murmur, din. Cf. also Gk. fiperxlwpai, 1 roar; which 
Curtius considers as allied to Skt. bath, to roar as an depbimt, which 
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is from the Indo-Eur. ^ BARGH, to roar (Pick, i. 151), 
seems to be from the same source as Brolly a tumult, q. v. 
MtTJNBTTB, a girl with a dark complexion. (F., —G.) 

French; but it occurs in the Spectator, No. 396. [The older E. 
equivalent is ‘ nut-brown,* as in the Ballad of The Nut^rown Maid.] 

— F. brunette^ explained by Cotgrave as ‘a nut-browne girlc.*— F. 
brunet^ masc. adj., hruntUe^ fern, adj., brownish ; Cot. Formed, with 
dimin. suffix -r/, from F. 6rim, brown. M. H. G. 6rtbt, brown; cognate 
with E. hrcwn^ q. v. 

BBUISTT, the shock of an onset. (Scand.) Seldom used except 
in the phr. brunt of battle^ the shock of battle, as in Shale. Cor. ii. 2. 
104. However, Butler has : * the heavy brunt of cannon-ball ; * 
Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2. M.E, brunts bront, * Brunts insultus, impetus;* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 54. •• Icel. hruna, to advance with the speed of fire, 
said of a standard in the heat of battle, of ships advancing under 
full sail, &c. — Icel. hruni, burning, heat. Icel. brenna^ to bum ; 
cognate with E. burn. See Bum. The form of the sb. is 

illustrated by Dan. bryndt^ conflagration, heat ; Goth, ala-brun&ts, a 
whole burnt-offering. The sense of ‘ heat * has partly given way to 
that of * speed,* * shock ; * but the phrase * heat of battle * is still a 
good one. 

BRUSH, an implement for cleaning clothes; cf. brushwood^ under- 
wood. (F.,«»LowLat., — G.) M. E. 6rttss/!tf, in the phrase ‘wyped 
it with a hrusshe ; * P. Plowman, B. xiii. 460 ; also: * Brusche^ briiscus,* 
i. e. bmsh-wood. Prompt. Parv.«- 0 . F. broce, brocket brossCf brush- 
wood, small wood ; F. brossct a bush, bushy ground, brush (Cotgrave). 
■•Low Lat. brustiot a kind of brush, brusciot a thicket. •■ Bavarian 
brosst brosstt a bud (Schmeller) ; M. H. G. brozt a bud (Graff, iii. 
3 ^ 9 )* ^ Bracket, who explains that the word meant 

originally ‘heather, broom,* then *a branch of broom used to 
sweep away dust.* Cf. F. broussaillest brush-wood, and note the 
double sense of E. broom. See further under Browze. Der. 
brush^wood. 

BBUSQUB, rough in manner. (F.,«»Ttal.) Spelt brush by Sir 
Henry Wotton, d. 1639 C^*) speaks of giving ‘ a brush welcome * 
■ta rough one. — F. brusque t rude; introduced in i6th cent, from 
Ital. bruseo (Bracket). •■ Ital. bruscot sharp, tart, sour, applied to fruits 
and wine. B. Of unknown origin; Diez makes it a corruption 
of O. H. G. bruttisct brutish, brutal, which is clumsy. Ferrari (says 
Mr. Donkin) derives it from the Lat. labruscust the Ital. dropping 
the first syllable. This is ingenious ; the Lat. labruseus was an adj. 
applied to a wild vine and grape. t(f The notion of connecting 
brusque with brisk appears in Cotgrave ; it seems to be wrong. 
Brute, a dumb animal. (F., — L.) Shak. has 6ru/« as an adj., 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 110; and other quotations in Richardson shew that 
it was at first an adj., as in the phr. ‘ a brute beast.* — F. brutt masc,, 
brute, fern, adj., in Cotgrave, signifying ‘foul, ragged, shapeless,* &c. 

— Lat. brutuSf stupid. Der. brut-al, brut-al-i-fy, brut-al-ise, brut-isk, 
brut-ish-ness. 

BB.TON 7 , a kind of plant, (L., — Gk.) In Levins ; also in Ben 
Jonson, Masques : The Vision of Delight. — Lat. hryonia. — Gk. 
^aywWa.alsotfpvdn^. — Gk. fipbur, to teem, swell, grow luxuriantly. 

— jBUBBIjE, a small bladder of water. (Scand.) Shak. has the 
sb.. As You Like It, ii. 7. !« ; also as a vb., ‘ to rise in bubbles,* 
Macb. iv. i. ii. Not found much earlier in English. [Palsgrave 
has ; ‘ Burble in the water, bubette, and the same form occurs in the 
Prompt. Parv. p. 56; but this is probably a somewhat different 
word, and from a different source; cf. Du. borrel, a bubble.]— Swed. 
bublda, a bubble. + Dan. boble, a bubble ; to bubble. + Du- bobbel, 
a bubble; bobbelen, to bubble. B. The form of the word is clearly 
a diminutive ; and it is to be regarded as the dimin. of blob, a bubble; 
it is obvious that the form blobbie would give way to bobble. In the 
same w^ babble seems to be related to blab. See Blob, Bleb. 

BUCOABTIBB, a pirate. (F., — West-lndian.) Modem. Bor- 
rowed from F. boucanier, a buccanier, pirate. — F. boucaner, to smoke- 
dry ; or, according to Cotgrave, ‘ to broyle or scorch on a woodden 
gridiron.* — F. ftottcoif, ‘a woodden gridiron, whereon the cannibals 
broile pieces of men, and other flesh ; ' Cot. p. The word houcan is 
said to be Caribbean, and to mean * a place where meat is smoke- 
dried.* Mr. Wedgwood s^s : ‘ The natives of Florida, says Laudon- 
ni^re(Hist. de la Floride, rref. a.d. 1586, in Marsh), “mangent leiirs 
viandes rosties sur les charbons et boucaniis, c*est & dire quasi cuictes 
k la fumee.’* In Hackluyt*s translation, ** dressed in the smoke, which 
in their language they call boueaned'* Hence those who established 
themselves m the islands for the purpose of smoking meat were 
called buccaniers* Webster adds : ‘The name was first given to the 
French settlers in Hayti or Hispaniola, whose business was to hunt 
wild cattle and swine.* 

BUCK (i), a male deer, goat, Ac. (E.) M.E. buhke, Chaucer, 
C.T. 3387.- A. S. bucca, a be-goat, Levit. iv. 33. -f Du. boh, a hc- 
goat. + lcel. bukkr, a he-go^tj Mki, a .he-goat; also a . term of 
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familiarity, like E. ‘old buck* Swed. boeh, a buck, a he-goat. + 
Dan. bukt a he-goat, ram, buck. + O. H. G. pock (G. bock), a buck, 
he-goat, battering-ram. + W. bwch, a buck ; bwch gqfr, a he-goat.*^ 
Gael, hoc, a buck, hc*goat. + Irish boc, a he-goat. B. The root is 
uncertain ; the G. form seems as if allied to M. H. G. bochen, G. 
pochen, to strike; with a supposed reference to butting; but the word 
seems too widely spread for this. Fick (i. 162, 701) cites Zend 
buza, a, goat, Skt. bukka, a goat (Benfey, p. 633), and suggests 
-^BHUG, to eat, to enjoy (Skt. bkuj). 

BUCK (2), to wash linen, to steep clothes in lye. (C.) Shak. 
has buck-basket, a basket for washing linen. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 2. 
M. E. bouken, to wash linen ; P. Plowman, B. xiv. 1 9. Of Celtic origin. 
— Gael, buac, dung used in bleaching ; the liquor in which cloth is 
washed ; also, linen in an early stage of bleaching, -f- Irish buac, lye; 
buacachan, buacaire, a bleacher; with which cf. buacar, cow-dung. 
[The remoter origin is clearly Gael. b 6 , W. buw, yuwch, a cow; 
cognate with Lat. bos. See Cow.] ^ Hence also the very widely 
spread derived verb, viz. Swed. byka, Dan. hyze, O. Du. buiken, G. 
bcuchen, O. F. huer, to buck-wash ; a word which has given great 
trouble ; Rietz suspected it to be of Old Celtic origin, and he is not 
wrong. Der. buck-basket. 

BUCKET, a kind of pail. (E. ; perhaps C.) M, E. boket, Chau- 
cer, Kn. Tale, 675. — A. S. buc, a pitcher, glossed by ‘lagena,’ and 
occurring also in Judges, vii. 20 (Bosworth) ; with dimin. suffix -et. 
6. The addition of the suffix appears in Irish buicead, a bucket, knob, 
boss ; Gael, bucaid, a bucket, also a pustule. y seems to have 
been named from its roundness ; from Gael, and Irish hoc, to swell. 
^The word bowl (2), q. v., is of similar formation. 

IBUCKIiE, a kind of fastening; to fasten. (F., — !.».) The sb. 
bokeling occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 2505. — O.F. bode (F. boucle), the 
boss of a shield, a ring ; from the latter of which senses ‘ buckle * has 
been evolved. — Low Lat. bucula, the boss of a shield, as explained by 
Isidore of Seville (Brachet). Diicange also gives buccula, meaning 
(i) a part of the helmet covering the check, a visor; (2) a shield ; 
(3) a boss of a shield ; (4) a buckle. The original sense of Lat. 
buccula was the cheek ; dimin. of bucca, the cheek. See Buffet. 

BUCKXiER, a kind of shield. (F., — L.) Chaucer has bokeler, 
Prol, 112; the ip\. boceleris occurs in King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
1189.— O. F. boder (F. bouclier) ; so named from the bode, or boss in 
the centre. See Buckle. 

BUCKRAM, a coarse cloth. (F., — M. H.G.) M.E. bokeram, 
cloth ; Prompt. Parv. p. 42. — O. F. boucaran (F. bougran), a coarse 
kind of cloth (Roquefort). — Low Lat. hoquerannus, buckram. — Low 
Lat. boquena, goat’s skin. — M. II. G. hoc, a he-goat; cognate with E. 
buck. See Buck. ^ This etymology is sufficient, as names of 
stuffs were very loosely applied. W ebster makes buckram a variation 
of barracan, the name of a stuff resembling camlet, and derived, ac- 
cording to Diez, from Pers. barak, a stuff made of camel’s hair ; 
Rich. Diet, p; 263. Diez himself inclines to the derivation of the 
present word from M. H. G. hoc. 

BUCKWHEAT, the name of a plant. (E.) The Polygonum 
fagopyrum. The word buckwheat means beech-wheat, so called from 
the resemblance in shape between its seeds and the mast of the 
beech-tree. The same resemblance is hinted at in the term fago- 
pyrum, from Lat./agtts, the beech-tree. The form buck for beech is 
Northumbrian, and nearer to A. S. 6dc than is the Southern form. + 
Du. boekweit. 4 * G. buchweizen. See Beech. 

BUCOIjIC, pastoral. (Gk.) Elyot has bucolickes ; The Govemour, 
bk. i. c. 10. Skelton has ‘ bucolycall relations; ’ Garlande of Laurell, 
1 . 336. — Lat. bucolicus, pastoral. — Gk. ^ovho\ik6s, pastoral. — Gk. 
Bovk6\os, a cow-herd. B. The derivation of Bovk6\os is not clear ; 
the first syllable is, of course, from Gk. ^ovs, an ox (from the same 
root as beef, q. v., and cow, q. v.). 1. Curtius best explains fiovuokot as 

• cattle-driver,* from Gk. y KEA, to drive ; cf. Skt. kal, to drive, Gk. 

a race-horse, Lat. celer, swift. 2. Fick refers -k 6 \os to the root 
kar, to run ; cf. Skt. char, to go, Lat. currere, to run. 8. Liddell 
and Scott suggest a connection with Lat. colere, to till. 

BUD, a germ ; to sprout. (E. ?) The Prompt. Parv., p. 54, has : 
*Budde of a tre, Gemma,* and ; * Buddm as trees, Gemmo* The word 
does not appear earlier in M. E. ; but may have been an E. or Old Low 
German word. Cf. Du. bot, a bud, eye, shoot ; botten, to bud, sprout 
out. This is closely related to the O. F. boter, to push, to butt, 
whence the deriv. baton, a button, a bud ; this F. word being of Teu- 
tonic origin, p. Or perhaps ‘ to bud * is a mere corruption of O. F, 
boter. Either way, the ultimate origin is the same. See Button, 
and Butt (1). 

BUDGE (i), to stir, move from one’s place. (F.,-L.) Shak. 
has budge, to stir, Haml. iii. 4. 18. — F. bouger, to stir ; Prov. bdegar, 
to disturb oneself; answering to Ital. bulicare, to bubble up.— 
Formed, as a frequentative, from Lat. bullire, to boil. See Hfeil. 
p. This derivation is made clearer by the facts that the Span, bullir 
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means not only 'to boil,* but * to be busy, to bestir oneself,* also^ 

* to move from place to place; * whilst the deriv. adj. bullicioso means 

* brisk, active, busy/ So also Port. buHr, to move^ stir, be active; 
buH^sOf restless. 

Bu (2)» a kind of fur. (F., — C.) Milton has ; * those budge 
doctors of the Stoic fur ; * Comus, 707 ; alluding to the lambskin mr 
worn by some who took de^ees, and still worn at Cambridge by 
bachelom of arts. Halliwell has : * budge^ lambskin with the wool 
dxessed outwards ; often worn on the edges of capes, as gowns of 
bachelors of arts are still madd See Fairholt's Pageants, i. 66 ; 
Strutt, ii. loa; Thynne’s Debate, p. 3a; Pierce Penniless, p. ii.* 
Cotgrave has : * Agnelin, white budge, white lamb/ Another sense 
of the word is * a bi^ or sack ; ’ and a third, * a kind of water*cask ; * 
Halliwell. These ideas are connected by the idea of ‘ skin of an 
animal ; ’ which served for a bag, a water-skin, or for ornamental 
purposes. Budge is a doublet of bag ; and its dimin. is budget. See 
further under Budget, and Bag. 

BUDGET, a leathern bag. (F,, — C.) Shak. has budget (old edd. 
bowget), Wint. Tale, v. ’3. 20. --F. *bougette, a little coffer, or trunk 
of wood, covered with leather ; . . . also, a little male, pouch, or 
budget Cot. A dimin. of F. *bouge, a budget, wallet, or great 
pouch ; * id. ; cf. O. Fr. houlge (Roquefort). Lat. bulge, a little bag ; 
according to Festus, a word of Gaulish origin (Bracket). — Gael, bolg, 
builg, a bag, budget. See Bag. 

BUFF) the skin of a buffalo ; a pale yellow colour. (F.) Buff 
is a contraction of buffe, or bvffle, from F. buffie, a buffalo. * Bujf, a 
sort of thick tanned leather ; * Kersey. * Buff, Biffle, or Buffalo, a 
wild beast like an ox ;' id. * The term was applied to the skin of 
the buffalo dressed soft, buff-leather, and then to the colour of the 
leather so dressed ; * Wedgwood. See Buffalo. 

BUFFAIjO, a kind of wild ox. (Span.,— L., — Gk.) The pi. 
buffollos occurs in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 43. The 
sing, buffalo is in Ben Jonson, Discoveries, Of the magnitude of any 
fable. Borrowed from Span, bufalo, Spanish being much spoken in 
North America, where the name buffalo is (incorrectly, perhaps) 
given to the bison. [But the term was not really new in Englim ; 
the Tudor Eng. already had the form huffle, borrowed from the 
French. Cotgrave has : ‘ BiMe, m. the buffe, hiffle, bugle, or wild 
ox; also, the skin or neck of a buffe.’] — Lat. bufalus, used by For- 
tunatus, a secondary form of bubalus, a buffalo. — Gk. fiobpoKoe, a 
buffalo ; Po lyb. xii. 3, 5. — Gk. Bove, an ox; see Beef. 

BUFFEk (i), a foolish fellow. (F.) Jamieson has * buffer, a 
foolish fellow.* The M. E. buffer means ‘ a stutterer.* ‘ The tunge 
of bufferes [Lat, balborum] swiftli shal speke and pleynly ; * Wycl. 
Isaiah, xxxii. 4. — M. E. btffen, to stammer. — O. F. bufer, to puff out 
the cheeks, &c. See Burot (1). p. The word is, no doubt, partly 
imitati ve; t o represent indistinct talk ; cf. Babble. 

BUFFER (2), a cushion, with springs, used to deaden concussion. 
(F.) Buffer is lit. a striker; from M. E. buffen, to strike; prov. 
Eng. buff, to strike, used by Ben Jonson (see Nares).— O. F. bufer, 
buffer, to strike. See Buffet (1). 

BUFFET (i), a blow ; to strike. (F.) M. E. buffet, boffet, a blow ; 
esp. a blow on the cheek or face ; Wyd. J^hn, xix. 3. Also huffeten, bo- 
feten, translated by Lat. eolaphizo, Prompt. Parv. p. 41 . Also bufetung, 
a buffeting. Old Eng. Homilies, i. 207. — O. F. hufet, a blow, esp. on the 
cheek. — O.F. hufe, a blow, esp. on the cheek; bufer, buffer, to strike; also, 
to puff out the cheeks. B. Some have derived the O. F. bufe, a blow, 
from the Germ, puff, pop 1 also, a cuff, thump ; but the word is not old 
in German, and the German word might have been borrowed from the 
French. No doubt buffet is connected with puff, and the latter, at 
least, is onomatopoetic. See Fuff. O. But the O. ¥. bufe may 
be of Celtic origin ; the /being put for a guttural. Cf. Bret, bdehad; 
a blow, buffet, esp. a blow on the cheek ; clearly connected with 
Bret, bdeh, the cheek. D. The M. E. had a form bobet as well as 
boffet; cf. * bobet, collafa, collafus;* Prompt. Parv. p. 41; * bobet on 
the heed, coup de poing\* Palsgrave. Now bobet is clearly a dimin. 
of 606, a blow, with its related verb bobben, to strike; words in which 
the latter b (or hh) likewise represents a guttural, being connected 
with Gael. 6or, a blow, a box, a stroke, and prob. with E. box. See 
Box, verb. E. The Celtic words for cheek are Bret. b6ch, Welsh 
boch. Com. boeh, all closely related to Lat. bueea, the cheek, which 
Pick (i. 15 1) connects with Lat. buedna, a trumpet, and the Skt. 
imkh, to sound ; from the ^ BUK, to puff or snort. The original 
idea is thus seen to be that of puf^g with violence ; hence, cheek ; 
•and henee, a blow on the cheek. 

BUFFET (2), a side-board. (P.) Used by Pope, Moral Essays 
(Ep. to Boyle), 1 . 153; Sat. ii. 5.— F. *biffet, a court cupboord, or 
[high-standing cupboord ; also, a cupboord of plate ; * Cot. B. 
Origin unknown (Brachet). Diez gives it up. That it may be con- 
nected with buffeter, sometimes used (see Cotgrave) for ‘ to marre a 
’wsel of wine oy often tasting it before it is broached, or, to fill it up 
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‘ with water,* is probable. Cf. * Buffer, to puff, or blow hard ; also, to 
spurt, or spout water on,* But the worn remains obscure, and the 
various conjectures remain without proof. 

BUFFOOE*, a jester. (Span.) Holland speaks oi^buffodns, 
pleasants, and gestere;* tr. of Plutarch, p. 487. Pronounced buffon, 
Ben Jonson, Every Man, ii. 3. 8. -Span. 6«/d», a jester ; equiv. to F. 
bouffon, which Cotgrave explains as ‘ a buffoon, jester, sycophant,* &c. 
-Span, bufa, a scoffing, laughing at ; equiv. to Ital. buffa, a trick, 
jest; which is connected with Ital. buffare, to joke, jest ; orig. to puff 
out the cheeks, in allusion to the grimacing of jesters, which was a 
principal part of their business, bee Buffet (i). "Det, buffoon^ery, 
BUQ*(i), BUGBEAR, a terrifying spectre. (C.) Fairfax speaks 
of children l^ing frightened by‘ strange 6«g-6<?arw;’ tr. of Tasso, Gier. 
Lib. bk. xiii. st. 18. Here hug-bear means a spectre in the shape of 
a bear. The word bug was used alone, as in Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 

2 If. Shak. himself also has bugbear, Troil. iv. 2, 34. — W. bwg, a 
hobgoblin, spectre ; bwgan, a spectre. + Irish puca, an elf, sprite 
(Shakespeare’s Puck)* "f* Gael, (and Irish) bocan, a spectre, apparition, 
terrifying object. -f Cdm. bucca, a hobgoblin, bugbear, scarecrow. 
p. Probably connected further with Lithuanian baugiis, terrific, fright- 
ful, bugstu, bugti, to be frightened, bauginti, to frighten (Pick. i. 102) ; 
which Pick further connects with 'LoX.fugn, flight, /wgarf, to put to 
flight, and Skt. bhuj, to bow, bend, turn aside, cognate with E. how, 
to bend. See Bow (i). And see below. 

BUG (2). an insect. (C.) This is merely a particular application 
of the Tudor-English bug, an apparition, scarecrow, object of terror. 
The word is therefore equivalent to 'disgusting creature.’ So in 
Welsh we find bwg, bwgan, bwei, a hobgoblin, bugbear; bucai, a 
maggot. See above. 

BUGABOO, a spectre. (C.) In Lloyd’s Chit-chat (R.) It is 
the word bug, with the addition of W. iw, an interjection of threaten- 
ing, Gael, bo, an interjection used to frighten children, our * boh I ’ 

HUGIjE (i), a wild ox; a horn. (F., — L.) Bugle in the sense 
of ‘ hom * is an abbreviation of hugle~hom, used by Chaucer, C. T. 
11565. It means the hom of the bugle, or wild ox. Halliwell has; 

* Bugle, a buffalo; see King Alexander, ed. Weber, .Si 12; Maunde- 
villes Travels, p. 269; Topsell’s Beasts, p. 54; Holinshed, Hist, of 
Scotland, p. 17* No doubt bugle was confused with bjffe or buffalo 
(see Buffalo), but etymologically it is a different word. — O. F. bugle, 
a wild ox (whence, by the way, V, beugler, to bellow). — Lat buculus, 
a bullock, young ox ^Columella) ; a dimin. of Lat. 60s, cognate with 
P^. cow. See Oow. 

BUGLtE (2), a kind of ornament. (M. H. G.) a. Bugles are 
fine glass pipes, sewn on to a woman’s dress by way of ornament, 
Mr. Wedgwood quotes from Muratori, shewing that some sort of 
ornaments, called in Low Latin bugoli, were worn in the hair by the 
ladies of Piacenza in a.d. 1388. p. I think there can be little 
doubt that the word is formed, as a diminutive, from the M. H. G. 
bouc, or bouch, an armlet, a large ring, a word very extensively used 
in the sense of a ring-shaped ornament ; the cognate A. S. bedg, an 
armlet, neck-omament, ring, ornament, and the Icel. baugr, spiral 
ring, armlet, are the commonest of words in poetry. The dimin. 
bugel is still used in German, signifying any piece of wood or metal 
that is bent into a round shape, and even a stirrup. The Icel. bygill 
also means a stirrup; the provincial Eng. bule (contracted from 
bugle) means the handle of a pail, from its curved shape. y. A 
bugle means, literally, ‘ a small ornament (originally) of a rounded 
shape;* from the verb bow, to bend, O. H. G. bougen, biegen (G. 
beu^n), to bend, Icel. buga, beygja, to bend. See Bow(i), to bend’. 
^ The original sense of ‘ roundness* was quite lost sight of, the mere 
sense of * ornament * having superseded it. There is not necessarily 
an allusion to the cylindrical shape of the ornament. . 

BUILD, to construct a house. (Scand.) M. E. bulden, bilden, 
Layamon, 2656 ; Coventry Mysteries, p. 20 ; also builden, P. Plow- 
man, B. xii. 288 ; and belden, P. Plowman, Crede, 706. The earlier 
history of the word is not quite clear ; but it is most likely a Scand. 
word, with an excrescent^ (like the d in boulder, q. v.). — O. Swed. bylja, 
to build (Ihre). p, F ormed from O. Swed. bol, bole, a house, dwelling ; 
Ihre, i. 220, 321. + Dan. bol, a small farm. + Icel. bJl, a farm, abode; 
bait, byli, an abode! B. In the same way it may easily be the case 
that the A.S. bold, a dwelling, house, abode (Grein, i. 132) is not an 
original word ; but borrowed from Icel. b6l, with the addition of an 
excrescent d. The introduction of d after / is a common peculiarity 
of Danish ; thus the Danish for to fall is falde, and the Danish for 
a ball is bold, [The alleged A. S. byldan, to build, is a fiction; there 
is an A. S. byldan, but it means * to embolden,’ being simply formed 
from the adj. beald or bald, i. e. bold, audacious.] O. The Icel. 
b6l, Dan. 60/, O.Swed. hd, a house, dwelling, is probably to be re- 
ferred back (as Ihre says) to Icel. bua, O. Swed. bol to liye, abide, 
dwell; akin to Skt. bhd, to be. Thus to buUd means * to construct a 
^ place in whicdi to 6f or dwell.’ See Be. Der, btdld-eri hidld-mgi 
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The Lowland Scotch big, to build, from Icel. byggja, to build, is 
certainly a derivative of Icel. bHa, to dwell. Hence bi-g and bui4(d) 
only differ in their endings. 

BUIjB, a round root, &c. (F.,»L.) Not in early use. In 
Holland's Plutarch, p. 577 ; and bulbous is in Holland's Pliny, bk. 
xix. c. 4; vol. ii. p. 13.-F. 6td6«.-Lat.6»/6us.4-Gk. fiok 06 s, a bul- 
bous root, an onion. J>er, bulb, yerh ; bulbed, bulb^ous, 

BUXiGB, to swell out. (Scand.) This word, in the sense of * to 
^ell out,* is very rare except in modem writers. I can find no early 
instance. Yet bul^a, to, swell out, pp. hulgin, swollen, occurs in O. 
Swedish (Ihre), and in Swed. dialects (Rietz) ; the Icelandic has a pp. 
bdlginn, swollen, also angry, from a lost verb ; and the root is very 
widely spread, p. The A. S. belgan is only used in the metaphorical 
sense, to swell with anger, which is also the case with the O. H. G. 
pUgatt, M. H. G. belgm ; and again wc find an O. H. G. pp. kipolgan, 
inflamed with anger, which must originally have meant * swolien.* 
So we have Goth, ufbauljan, to puff up. Again, cf. Gael, bulgach, 
protuberant ; obs. Gael, bolg, to swell out, extend, &c. y. All these 
examples point to an early base 15 HALG 1 I, to swell. Fick, ii. 422. 
Der. The derivatives from bhalgh*, to swell, arc very numerous, viz. 
ball, boil (a pustule), bowl, bilge, billow, belly, bag, boiled (swollen), 
bole (of a tree), bulk, 8cc. ^ Wc commonly find bulge in Eliza- 
bethan English used in the sense of ‘ to leak,* said of a ship ; this is 
but another spelling of bilge, q. v. 

BXJIjKI (1), magnitude, size. (Scand.) M. E. bolke, a heap. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 43. — Icel. bulki, a heap; hulkasti to be bulky. + 
Dan. htdk, a lump, clod ; bulket, lumpy. •+• Swed. dial, hullk, a kno>, 
bunch; bullkug, bunchy, protuberant (Kietz) ; O. Swed. bolk, a heap 
(Ihre). B. The Swed. dial, words are connected with Swed. dial. 
buljna, to bulge ; Swed. bulna, to swell. The original idea in bulk is 

* a swelling ;* cf. the adj. bulky. Sec Bulge. Der. bulk-y, bulk4~ness. 
BXXliK (a), the trunk of the body. (O. Low G.) Used by Shak. 

Hamlet, ii. i. 95.«-0. Dutch bulcke, thorax; Kilian. + Icel. bikr, the 
trunk of the body. + Swed. buk, the belly. 4* Dan. bug, the belly. 4* 
G. bauch, the belly. The latter forms have lost an original I, as is 
the case with Bag. See Bag, Belly, Bulge. B. The Gael. 
btdg signifies (i) the belly, (2) a lump, mass ; thus connecting bulk, 
the trunk of the body, with bulk, magnitude. The notion of * bulg- 
ing * accounts for both. See above. 

BUXiIC (3), a stall of a shop, a projecting frame for the display of 
goods. (Scand.) In Shak. Cor. ii. 1. 226; 0 th. v. 1. i. Halliwell 
has : * Bulk, the stall of a shop ; * with references. He also notes 
that the Idncolnshire bulkar means (i) a beam ; and (2) the front of 
a butcher’s shop where meat is laid. The native E. word balk gener- 
ally means a rafter, and docs not give the right vowel. The change 
of vowel shews that the word is Scandinavian, as also may be in- 
ferred from its being a Lincolnshire word. — Icel. bdlkr, a beam, rafter; 
but also, a partition. [The Icel. d is like E. ow in cow.] Florio 
translates the Ital. balco or balcone (from a like source) as * the bulk 
or stall of a shop.* See Bulk-head and Balcony. 
BIJliK-HE AD , a partition in a ship made with boards, forming 
aptartments. (.Scand.) A nautical tenn. Had it been of native 
origin, the form would have been balk-head, from balk, a beam. The 
change of vowel points to the Icel. bdlkr, a balk, beam, also a parti- 
tion, the Icel. d being sounded like ow in cow. Moreover, the E. balk 
means * a beam, a rafter;’ the Ice^ bdlkr, and Swed. balk, also mean 

• a partition.* See further under Balk ; and see Bulk (3). 

BuXiIa (1), a male bovine quadruped. (E.) M. E.*6o/c, bolle, 

Chaucer, C. T. 2141; bule, Ormulum, 990.. Not found in A. S., 
though occurring in the Ormulum and in Layamon ; yet the dimin. 
bulluca, a bull-ock, little bull, really occurs (Bosworth). + O. Du. 
bolle, a bull (Kilian) ; Du. bul. 4 Icel. boli, a bull ; haula, a cow. 4* 
Russian voT, a bull. 6. From A. S. bellan, to bellow. See Bellow. 
Ber. bull-dog, bull-finch, &lc.\ dimin. bull-ock. 

BUliIi (a), a papal edict. (L.) In early use. M. £. buUe, a papal 
bull ; P. Plowman, B. prol. 69 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 473. - Lat. bulla, 
a stud, a knob ; later, a leaden seal, such as was affixed to an edict ; 
hence the name was transferred to the edict itself. 4 Irish boll, a 
bubble on water ; the boss of a shield. Der. From the same source; 
bull-et, q. V., buU-et-in, q. v. ; bull-ion, q. v. ^ The use of bull in the 
sense of ‘ blunder * is due to a contemptuous allusion to papal edicts. 
BXJIiLAGB, wild plum. (Celtic.) Bacon has the pi. bullises ; 
Essay on Gardens. * Solas frute, pepulum ; * and ' Solas tre, pepu- 
lus ;* Prompt. Parv. p. 4a. * Pepulus, a bdaster ; ’ Ort. Voc., qu. in 
Way’s note; id. Gael, bulaislear, a buUace, sloe. 4 Irish bulos, a 
rune. 4 Bret, bolos, better polos, explained as ‘ prune sauvage,’ i. e. 
ullace. The O. F. beloee, beUoce, * esp^ce de prunes,* is given by 
Roquefort; and Cotgrave has: ^ BeUodsr, a bullace-tree, or wilde 
plum-tree ;* words probably derived from the Breton. Florio, in his 
Ital. Diet., has; *Bulloi, bulloes, slowne' [sloes]. ^ It is obvious 
that the M.E. form bolastetusGw^ bulaisdar; it seems probable that. 
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^ bdaster was first turned into bdas-tre (bullace-tree), as in the Prompt. 
Parv., and then the tre was dropped. 

BUIiliBT, a ball for a gun. (F.,-L.) In Shak. K. John, ii. 227, 
41 2. F. boulet, ‘ a bullet ; * Cot. A dimin. of F. boule, a ball. -■ Lat. 
btdla, a s tud, knob ; a bubble. See Bull (2). 

BUliliETHSr,' a brief public announcement. (F.,— Ital.,— L.) 
Burke speaks of ‘ the pithy and sententious brevity of these bulletins 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (R.) — F. bulletin, *a bill, 
ticket, a billet in a lottery;* Cot. — Ital. bulletino, a safe conduct, 
pass, ticket. Formed, by the dimin. suffix -ino, from bulletta, a pass- 
port, a lottery-ticket; which again is formed, by the dimin. suffix 
-etta, from bulla, a seal, a pope’s letter.— Lat. bulla, a seal; later, a 
pope’s letter. See Bull (2). 

BULLION, a stud, a boss ; uncoined metal. (F.,— L.) Skelton 
has bullyon, a boss, a stud; Garlande of Laurcll, 1165 ; see Dyce’s 
note, i- F. bouillon, a boiling ; also, according to Cotgrave, ' a studde, 
any great-headed, or studded, nails.* Low Lat. buUionem, acc. of 
bullio, a mass of gold or silver ; also written bulliona. Low Lat. 6»I/- 
are, to stamp, or mark with a seal.— Low Lat. bulla, a seal; Lat. 
bulla, the head of a nail, a stud. [In the sense of ‘ boiling* or ‘soup,* 
the F. bouillon is from Lat. bullire, to boil, from the same Lat. bulla, 
in the sense of a bubble.] ^ Mr. Wedgwood shews that the 
O. F. bullions (Stat. 9 Edw. Ill, st. 2. c. 14) meant the mint itself, 
not the uncoined metal, which is only a secondary meaning. This 
explains the connection with the Lat. bulla, a seal, at once. See 
Blount’s Nomolexicon. B. The mod. F. word is billon; which 
Littr^ derives from F. hille, a log ; see Billet (2). 

BU LL Y, a noisy rough fellow ; to bluster. (O. Low G.) Shak. 
has bully for ‘ a brisk dashing fellow ; ’ Merry Wives, i. 3. 6, ii, &c. ; 
Schmidt. Also bully-rook in a similar sense. Merry Wives, i. 3. 2 ; 
ii. I. 200. Mr. Wedgwood cites ‘ Platt-Deutsch buller-jaan (bully 
John), buller-bnk, buller-brook, a noisy blustering fellow, from the last 
of which is doubtless our bully-rook ; ' see Bremen Worterb. i. 1 59. 
These words correspond to Du. bulderaar, a blusterer, bulderbas, a rude 
fellow, bulderen, to bluster, roar, bulderig, boisterous, blustering 
(all with excrescent d, as in Boulder, q. v.). Cf. O. Du. bollaer, a 
tattler, hdlen, to tattle ; bolle, a bull. 4 Swed. buller, noise, clamour, 
bullra, to make a noise, bullerbas, a noisy person, bullersam, noisy. 

f . From Du. btd, a bull ; a rough unsocial man. 4 Swed. bulla, a bull, 
rom the notion of bellowing. See Bull, Bellow. 
bulwark, a rampart. (Scand.) In Shak. Hamlet, ii|. 4. 38.— 
Doxx.bulvcerk, a bulwark; Swed. bolverk. 4 Du. bolwerk. 4 U, bdlwerk. 
Corrupted in F. to boulevards, from the Du. or G. form. Kilian 
explains bol-werck, or block-werck by * propugnaculum, agger, vallum; * 
shewing that bol is equivalent to block, i. e. a log of wood. [I regard 
the word as Scandinavian, because these languages explain the word 
at once ; the Du. bd is not commonly used for ‘ lo^’ nor is G. bohle 
anything more than ‘a board, plank.'] p. From Dan. bul, a stem, 
stump, log of a tree ; vark, work. 4 Icel. bulr, bolr, the bole or trunk 
of a tree; bda, to fell trees, y. Thus the word stands for bde-work, 
and means a fort made of the stumps of felled trees. 

BUM, buttocks. (E.) Used by Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 53. A 
mere contraction of bottom.^ In like manner, the corresponding 0 « 
Friesic boden is contracted in North Friesic into b6m ; Richtofen. 
BUM-BAILIFF, an under bailiff. In Shak. Twelfth Nt. iii. 4. 
194. Blackstone (bk. i. c. 9) says it is a corruption of bound-bailiff, 
which seems to be a ^ess only. The etymology is disputed. 
8. Todd quotes from a 'Tract at the end of Fulke’s Defence of the 
English translations of the Bible, 2583, p. 33 ; ‘These quarrels . . are 
more meet for the bum-courts than for the schools of divinity. In 
this saying, if the term of bumcourts seem too light, 1 yield unto the 
censure of grave and godly men.* He also quotes the expression 
‘ constables, tithing-men, bailiffs, bumme or shoulder-marshals * from 
Gayton's Notes on Don Quixote, bk. ii. c. 2. He accordingly suggests 
that the term arose from the bailiff or pursuer catching a man ‘ by 
the hinder part of his garment ; * and he is probabl^r right. y. Mr. 
Wedgwood derives it from the verb ‘ bum, to dun * in Halliwell ; but 
this m^ be a fa milia r contraction of the word bumbailiff itself. 
BUMBLB-BKE, a bee that hums. (O. Low G.) The verb 
bufnble is a frequentative of 600m.— O. Du. hommelen, to buzz, hum 
(Oudemans) ; Bremen bummeln, to sound.— O. Du. and Du. bommen, 
to sound hollow (like an empty barrel). See Boom (i), and 
Bump (2). inr As both boom and hum signify ‘ to buzz,* the 
insect i^ called, indifferently, a bumble-bee or a humble-bee, 
BUMBOAT,' a boat used for taking out provisions to a ship. 
(Dutch.) Mr. Wedgwood quotes Rodmg’s Marine Diet, to shew 
that Du. bumboot means a very wide boat used by fishers in South 
Ilolland and Flanders, also for taking a pilot to a ship. He adds: 
‘probably for bunboot, a boat fitted with a bun, or receptacle for 
keeping fish alive.’ This is very likely right. The word bun is also 
Dutch; and was formerly iqpelt bon or borme. See Oudemans, who 
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gives hon or hwmi with the sense of box, chest, cask ; also donit#, the' 
Litch of a ship. O. Du. bonne also means a bung, now spelt bom in 
Dutch, thus exhibiting the very change from n to m which is required. 
Besides, the sound nb soon becomes mb, 

^iUHh* (Or to thump, beat; a blow, bunch, knob. (C.) Shak. 
has bump, a knob, Rom. i. 3. 53.- W. pwmp, a round mass, a lump; 
pwmpio, to thump, bang.^Com. bom, hum, a blow. 4* Irish beum, a 
stroke ; also, to cut, gash, strike. Gael, beum, a stroke, blow ; also, 
to smite, strike. f In this case, and some other similar ones, the 
original word is the verb, signifying * to strike ; * next, the sb. signi- 
fying * blow ; * and lastly the visible effect of the blow, the * bump * 
raised by it. Allied to Bunc]^ q. v. ; also to Bun, and Bunion. 
BITMF (a), to make a noise like a bittern. (C.) * And as a bittour 
humps withun a reed;* Dryden, Wife of Bath's Talc, 1 . 194; where 
Chaucer has bumbleth, C. T. 6544. — W. bump, a hollow sound; 
aderyn y bwmp, a bittern ; cf. Gael, huahhall, a trumpet, Irish bubkal, 
a horn. The same root appears again in Lat. bombus, Gk. 06 iifiot, a 
humming, buzzing. The word is clearly imitative. See Boom (i J. 
BXTMfBB, a drinking-vessel. (F.) Dryden has bumpers in ms 
translation of Juvenal (Todd’s Joimson). This word appears in 
English just as the older bombard, a drinking-vessel (Tempest, li. 2. 21), 
disappears. Hence the fair conclusion that it is a corruption of it. 
For the etymology, see Bombard. ^ A fancied connection with 
bump, a swelling, has not only influenced the form of the word, but 
added the notion oi fulness, so that a bumper generally means, at 
present, * agl^ filled to the brim.* 

BUMPBaET, a thick-headed fellow. (Dutch?) Used by Dryden, 
who talks of * the country bumpkin,* Juvenal, Sat. 2, 1 . 295. The 
index to Cotgrave says that the F. for bumkin is chicambault ; and 
Cot. has : * Chicambault, m. The luffe-block, a long and thick piece 
of wood, whereunto the fore-saile and sprit-saile are fastened, when 
a ship goes by the wind.* I think it clear that bumkin (then pro- 
nounced nearly as boomkin) is the dimin. of boom, formed by adding 
to boom (a Dutch word) the Dutch dimin. ending -ken ; so that the 
word signifies *a small boom,* or * luff-block;* and metaphorically, a 
blockhead, a wooden-pated fellow; perhaps originally a piece of 
nautical slang. The Dutch suffix ~ken is hardly used now, but was 
once in use freely, particularly in Brabant ; see Ten Kate, ii. 73 ; it 
answers exactly to the E. suffix -kin, which of course took its place. 
BUN, a sort of cake. (F.,«-Scand.) Skelton has bun in the sense 
of a kind of loaf given to horses ; ed. Dyce, i. 15. — O. prov. F. bugne, 
a name given at Lyons to a kind of fritters (Burguy) ; a variation of 
F. bigne, a swelling rising from a blow (Burguy). These F. 
words are represented by the mod. F. dimin. beignet, a fritter ; the 
connection is established by Cotgrave, who gives the dimin. forms as 
bugnet and bignet, with this explanation: * Signets, little round 
loaves, or lumps made of fine meale, oile, or butter, and raisons ; 
buns, Lenten loaves; also, flat fritters made like small pancakes.* 
y. The word is of Scandinavian origin ; see Bunion, Bunch. 
BUNCH, a knob, a cluster. (Scand.) M. £. bunche. Debate of 
the Body and Soul, Vernon MS. ; where the copy printed in Matzner 
has bidche, 1 . 370. — Icel. bunki, a heap, pile. + O. Swed. bunke, any- 
thing prominent, a heap (Ihre) ; Swed. dial, bunke, a heap (Rietz). + 
Dan. bunke, a heap. — O. Swed. bunga, to strike (Ihre); Swed. dial. 
hunga, to bunch out, &c. (Rietz). p. The notion of * bunching 
out * is due to ‘ striking,* as is other cases, the swelling being caused 
by the blow ; see Bump (i). Cf. Du. bonken, to beat, belabour; M.E. 
bunchen, to beat, P. Plowman, A. prol. 71 ; B. prol. 74. See Bang. 
y. Cf. also V^,pwng, a cluster; pwg, what swells out ; pump, a round 
mass, lump ; pwmpio, to thump, bang ; pumplog, bossed, knobbed. 
Der. bunch-y. 

BUNDIiE, something bound up, a package. (E.) M. E. bundel 
(ill-spelt bundelle). Prompt. Parv. p. 55. — A. S. byndel, an unauthorised 
form, given by Somner ; a dimin., by adding suffix -el, of bund, a 
bundle, a thing bound up ; the plural bunda, bundles, occurs as a 
gloss of Lat. fasciculos in the Lmd. MS. in Matt. xiii. 30. 4* Uu. 
hondel, a bundle. 4*^* bfmdel, a dimin. of bund, a bundle, bunch, 
truss. — A. S. bindan, to bind. See Bind. 

BUNG, a plug for a hole in a cask. (C. ?) M. E. bunge. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 55. ‘ Bung of a tonne or pype, bondel ; * Palsgrave. Etym. 
uncertain. Perhaps of Celtic origin. 1. Cf. W. bwng, an orifice, 
also a bung ; O. Gael, buine, a tap, spigot ; Irish buinne, a tap, 
spout ; also, a torrent. 2. Again, we find an O. Du. bonne, a bung, 
stopple, for which Oudemans ^ves two quotations ; hence mod. Du. 
bom, a bung. 8. Yet again, we find the F. bonde, of which Pals- 
grave has the dimin. bondel, cited above. Cotgrave explains bonde 
by * a bung or stopple ; also, a sluice, a floodgate.* This F. bonde is 
derived by Diez from Suabian G. bunte, supposed to be a corruption 
of O. H. G. epunt, whence the mdd. G. spund, a bung, an orifice. To 
der ive i t from the O. Du. bonne would be much simpler. 
BUNGAliOW, a Bengal thatched house. (Pers., - Bengalee.) In 
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J^ch. Pers. Diet., p. 293, we find : * Pers. bangalak, of or belonging 
to Bengal ; a bungalow.* From the name Bengal, 

BUNGXiB, to mend clumsily. (Scand.) Shak. has bungle. Hen. V, 
ii. a. 115* Sir T. More has bungler. Works, p. 1089 c. Prob. for 
bongle, and that for bangle, formed from bang ^ suffix 4 e, denoting to 
strike often, and hence to patch clumsily. ff. This is rendered very 
probable by comparison with Swed. dial, bangla, to work ineffectually 
(Rietz). lore gives an Old Swed. bunga, to strike, and Rietz gives 
bonka and bunka as variants of Swed. dial, banka, to strike. See 
Bang. Der. bungl-er, 

BUNION, a painful swelling on the foot. (Ital.?-.F.,- Scand.) 
Not in early use. Rich, quotes bunians from Rowe’s Imitations of 
Horace, bk. iii. ode 9; written, perhaps, about a.d. 1700 — Ital. 
bugnone, bugno, any round knob or bunch, a boil or blain.— O. F. 
bugne, bune, bui^e, a swelling (Burguy) ; F. bigne, a bump, knob, 
rising, or swelling after a knock (Cotgrave). — Icel. bunga, an eleva- 
tion, convexity; bunki, a heap, bunch. See Bunch. p. The prov. 
Eng. bunriy, a swellihg after a blow, in Forby’s East-Anglian Dialect, 
is tiOTtx the O. F. See Bun. The O. F. bugne is from 

the Icel. bunga or bunki. The Ital. bugnone appears to have been 
borrowed from the O. F. bugne, with the addition of the Ital. aug- 
mentative suffix -one, 

bunk, a wooden case or box, serving for a seat by day and a bed 
by night; one of a series of berths arranged in tiers. (Scand.) A 
nautical term ; and to be compared with the Old Swed. bunke, which 
Ihre defines as ‘ tabulatum navis, quo cseli injurise defenduntur a 
vectoribus et mercibus.* He adds a quotation, viz. ‘ Gretter giorde 
sier grof under bunka * *= Gretter made for himself a bed under the 
boaraing or planking pf that be the right rendering of ‘ sub tabulato’]. 
The ordinary sense of O. Swed. bunke is a pile, a heap, orig. some- 
thing prominent. The mod. Swed. bunke means a flat-bottomed 
bowl; dialectally, a heap, bunch (Rietz). P'or further details, see 
Bunch. 

BUNT, the belly or hollow of a sail ; a nautical term. (Scand.) 
In Kersey’s Diet. a. Wedgwood explains it from Dan. bundt, Swed. 
bunt, a bundle, a bunch ; and so Webster. If so, the root is the verb 
to bind, p. But I suspect it is rather a sailor’s corruption of some 
Scandinavian phrase, formed from the root which appears in Eng. as 
bow, to bend. Cf. Dan. bugt, a bend, turn, curve ; Swed. bugt, a 
bend, flexure ; Dan. bug, a belly ; bug paa Seil, a bunt ; bug-gaarding, 
a bunt-line ; bug-line, bowline ; bug-spryd, bow^rit ; bugne, to bend ; 
de bugnende Sell, the bellying sails or canvas ; Swed. buk pd ett segel, 
the bunt of a sail ; bugnin^, flexure. Thus the right word is Swed. 
buk, Dan. hug ; confused with bugne, to bend, and bugt, a bend. 
BUNTING (1), the name of a bird. (E. ?) M.E. bunting, haunt- 
ing ; also buntyle, badly written for buntel, ‘ Buntings, byrde, pratellus ; * 
Prompt. Parv. p. 56. ‘ A bounting ; * Lyric Poems, ed. Wright, p. 
40. *Hic pratellus, a buntyle \* Wright’s Vocab. i. 221. Ct. Low- 
land Scotch buntlin, a bunting. Origin unknown. B. The variations 
huntle, buntlin, suggest that the root is a verb bunt, with a frequenta- 
tive buntle. The M. E. bunten means to push with the head, to poke 
the head forward ; cf. Bret, bounta, bunta, to push, shove. On the 
other hand, we find Lowl. Sc. buntin, short and thick, plump, bunt, 
a rabbit's tail ; Welsh buntin, the rump ; buntinog, large-buttocked. 
C Any connection with G. bunt, variegated, is most unlikely. 
BUNTING (2), a thin woollen stuff, of which ship’s flags are 
made. (E. ?) I can find no quotations, nor can I trace the word’s 
history. The suggestion of a connection with High G. variegated, 
is unlikely, though the word is now found in Dutch as hont. Mr. 
Wedgwood says: *To bunt in Somerset is to bolt meal, whence 
bunting, boltirtg-cloth, the loose open cloth used for sifting hour, and 
now more generally known as the material of which flags are made.* 
I have nothing better to offer ; but wish to remark that it is a mere 
guess, founded on these entries in Halliwcll : * Bunt, to sift : Somer- 
set ; * and * Bunting, sifting flour : West* It is not said that bunting 
is ‘ a bolting-r/(rfA.* Jhe verb bunt, to bolt flour, is M. E. bonten, to 
sift, and occurs in tfw^yenbite of Inwyt, p. 93. See above. 
BUOY*, a floating piece of wood fastened down. (Du.,— L.) It 
occurs in Hackluyti Voyages, vol. iii. p. 411. Borrowed, as many 
sea-terms are, from the Dutch. — Du. boei, a buoy ,* also, a shackle, 
fetter.— Low Lat. boia, a fetter, a clog. |j‘ Raynouard, Lex. Rom. ii, 
232, 'quotes “jubet compedibus constringi, quos rustics lingua 6otaf 
vocat.’* Plautus has it in a pun, Capt. iv. 2. 109, **. . Boius est ; boiam 
terit; *** note to Vie de Seint Auban, 1 . 680, ed. Atkinson ; q. v.] — Lat. 
hoice, pi. a collar for the neck, orig. made of leather, fi. Perhaps from 
Gk. B 6 eioe, fideoe, made of ox-hide ; from Gk. floOt, an ox. See Beef. 
^ A 6»qy is so called because chained to its place, like a clog chained 
to a prisoner’s leg. Cf. ‘In presoune, fetterit with 6oyf>, sittand;* 
Ba rbou Fs Bruc e, ed. Skeat, x. 766. Der. buoy-ant, buoy-ane-y, 

BUB, BUBDOCK ; see Burr. 

) BUBBOT, a fish of the genus Lota, (F.,-L.) It has ‘on th^ 

Ga 
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noie two small beards, and another on the chin;' Webster. •■F. 
barbate^ a burbot. — Lat. harha^ a beard. See Barbel. 

BXTBBEN (i). BUBTHEN^ a load carried. (£.) M. £. 6trbfn«, 
Havelok, 807. — A. S. byt^en, a load (Grein). + Icel. byrdr, byrdi. -f- 
Swed. bbrda, + Dan, byrde, -j^ Goth, baurthei. -f- O. H. G, burdU burdin ; 
M. H. G. and G. bytrde. -f Gk. tpbffron, a burden. Cf. Skt. bhri, to 
bear, carr^— V BHAR, to bear. See Bear. Der. burden^some. 
BUBDEN (2), the refrain of a song. (F.,-«Low Lat.) The same 
word as bourdon, the drone of a bagpipe or the bass in music. M. £. 
burdoun, Chaucer, Prol. 674. — F. bourdon, *a drone or dorre bee; 
also, the humming or buzzing of bees ; also, the drone of a bagpipe;* 
Cot. — Low Lat. burdonem, acc. of burdo, a drone or non-working bee, 
which is probably an imitative word, from the buzzing sound made 
by the insect ; bur- bein^g another form of buzz, q. v. ^ The M. E. 
bourdon also means a pilgrim's staff, which is another meaning of the 
F. bourdon. The Low Lat. burdo also means (1) an ass, mule, (a) a 
long - organ-pipe. Diez thinks the ‘ organ-pipe * was so named from 
xesembling a 'staff,* which he derives from burdo in the sense of 
‘ mule.* But perhaps the ‘ staff ' was itself a pitch-pipe, as might 
easily have been contrived. 

BXJBEAU, an office for business. (F.,—L.) Used by Swift and 
Burke ; see Richardson. — F. bureau, a desk, writing-table, so called 
because covered with baize. Cotgrave has: ^Bureau, a thick and 
course cloth, of a brown russet or darke-mingled colour ; also, the 
table that’s within a court of audit or of audience (belike, because it 
is usually covered with a carpet of that cloth) ; also the court itself.* 
And see Brachet, who quotes from Boileau, vetu de simple bureau. — 
O.Fr. burel, coarse woollen stuff, russet-coloured. — O.V.buire (J^.bure), 
reddish-brown. — Lat. burrus, fiery-red (Kick, ii. 154). + Gk. irv^p 69 , 
flame-coloured. — Gk. vvp, fire. See Fire. ^ Chaucer has ‘ borel 
folk,’ i. e. men roughly clad, men of small account, where borel is 
from the O. F. burel above. Der. hureau-cracy ; see aristocracy. 
BUBQAEET, BtTBGOITET. a helmet. (F.) See Shak. Ant. 
and Cleop. i. 5. z^.<^F.bourguignotte, * a. Burganet, Hufkin, or Spanish 
Murrion ’ [morion, helmet] ; Cot. So called because first used by 
the Burgundians ; cf. * Bourguignon, a Burgonian, one of Burgundy ; ’ 
Cot. p. So, in Spanish, we have borgouota, a sort of helmet ; a la 
Burgonota, after the Burgundy fashion; Borgoua, Burgundy winrf 
y. And, in Italian, borgognone, borgognotta, a burganet, helmet. 

BUBGEOE, a bud ; to bud. (F.) M. £. horioune (printed bor- 
Joune), a bud ; Arthur and Merlin, p. 65 (Halliwell’s Diet.). * Gramino, 
to borioune (printed borionne) or kymell ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 276, note 
bourgeon, a young bud ; Cot. B. Dicz cites a shorter form 
in the Languedoc boure, a bud, the eye of a shoot ; and he supposes 
the word to have been formed from the M. H. G. buren, O. H. G. 
purjan, to raise, push up. If so, we are at once led to M. H. G. bor, 

0. H. G. par, an elevation, whence is formed the word in-por, up- 
wards, in common use as G. empor ; cf. G. empbrung, an insurrection, 

1, c. a breaking forth. Cf. Gael, borr, borra, a knob, a bunch ; borr, 
to swel l, become big and proud. See Burr. 

BUBGESS, a citizen. (F., — M. H. G.) M. £. hurgeys, Chaucer, 
Frol. 369; Havelok, 1328. — O.P'. burgeis, a citizen. — Low Lat. 
hurgensis, adj., belonging to a city. — Low I^at. burgus, a small fort 
^egetius). — M. H. G. burc, a fort; cognate with i.. borough. See 
jrorough. 

BUBGHEB, a citizen. (E.) In Gascoigne, I'ruites of Warre, 
St. 14. Formodhy Vidd'mg -er to burgh ^borough. Sec Borough. 
BUBGLAB. a housebreaker, thief. (F., — L.) Dogberry misuses 
burglary. Much Ado, iv. a. 5a. P'lorio [ed. 1680, not in ed. 1611] 
interprets Ital. grancelH by ‘ roguing beggars, hourglairs ’ (Wedg- 
wood). Burglar is an old ¥. law term. It is made up of F. bourg, 
town, and some dialectal or corrupted form of O. F. leres, a robber, 
Lat. ItUro. Roquefort has : * here, leres, lerre, voleur, larron ; latro ; * 
imd see laron in Burguy. Hence the Low Lat. burgvlator, a burglar, 
nocturnal thief; commonly shortened to burgator. See liarceny 
and Borough. Bar. burglar-y, burglar-i-ous. 
BXJBGOHASTEB, a chief magistrate of a town. (Dutch.) 

* Euery of the foresayd cities sent one of their burgomasters vnto the 
town of Hague in Holland ; ’ Hackluyt, Voyages, i. 157. — Du. burge- 
meester, a burgomaster ; whence it has been corrupted by assimilating 
burge- to burgo-, crude form of Low Lat. burgus, a town (Latinised 
form of borough or burgh), whilst wwM/tr is spelt in the E. fashion.— 
Du. burg, a borough, cognate with £. borough, q. v. ; and meester, a 
master (Lat. magister), for which see Master. 

BIJBIAL, a grave ; the act of burying. (E.) M. E. buriel, a grave ; 
Trevisa, ii. 37 ; btriel, a tomb, Wycl. Matt, xxvii. 60. But the form 
is corrupt ; the older Eng. has buriels, which is a singular, not a 
plural substantive, in spite of its apparent plural form. *Beryels, 
sepulchrum ; * Wright’s Vocab. i. 1 78* * An buryels,* i. e. a tomb ; 
Rob. of Glouc., p. 204. — A. S. birgels, a sepulchre; Gen. xxiii. q; 
the commoner form being bir^tn, Gen. xxiii. x. Formed, by suffix 
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^-els, from A. S. byrgan, to buiy. See Bury. ^ Other examples 
of the suffix ^/s or -else occur m A. S. ; e. g.fetels, a bag. Josh. ix. 4 ; 
ridels or rbdelse, a riddle. Numb. xii. 8. 

BUBIN, an engraver’s tool. (F., — Ital., — G.) Borrowed from 
F. burin ; a word borrowed from Ital. borino (Brachet). Probably 
formed from M. H. G. boren (O. H. G. porbn, G. bohren), to bore ; 
cognate with E. bore. See Bore. 

BiXBli, to pick knots and loose threads from cloth ; in cloth- 
making. (F., — Low Lat.) To burl is to pick off burls or knots in 
cloth, the word being properly a sb. Halliwell has : *Burle, a knot, 
or bump ; see Topsell’s Hist. Beasts, p. 250. Also, to take away 
the knots or impure parts from wool or clotlL " Desquamare vestes, to 
burle clothe;” Elyot. Cf. Herrick’s Works, ii. 15.’ M. E. burle, a 
knot in cloth; see Prompt. Parv. p. 56. — Prov. Fr. bouril, bourril, a 
flock or end of thread which disfigures cloth ; cited by Mr. Wedg- 
wood as a Languedoc word. — F. bourre, expl. by Cotgrave as •* flocks, 
or locks of wool, hair, &c. serving to stuff saddles, balls, and such 
like thi^s.’ — Low Lat. burra, a woollen pad (Ducange). See Burr. 
BUB£ESQt7E, comic, ironical. (F.,— Ital.) Dryden speaks of 

* the dull burlesque ; * Art of Poetry, canto i. 1. 81. It is properly an 
adjective. — F. burlesque, introd. in i6th <^nt. from the Ital. (Brachet.) 
— Ital. burlesco, ludicrous. — Ital. burla, a trick, waggery, fun, banter. 

B. Diez suggests that burla is a dimin. from Lat. burra, used by Au- 
sonius in the sense of a jest, though the proper sense is rough hair. 
This supposition seems to explain also the Span, borla, a tassel, tuft, 
as compared with Span, borra, goat’s hair. See Burr. ^ Mr. 
Wedgwood cites 'Gaelic burl, mockery, ridicule, joking;* this 
seems to be a misprint for hurt. No doubt some Italian words are 
Celtic ; but the Gaelic forms are not much to be depended on in 
elucidating Italian. 

BIJBL X , large, corpulent, huge. (E.) M. E. burli, Perceval, 
269; borlic, large, ample, Reliq. Antiqure, i. 222; hurliche, Morte 
Arthur, ed. Brock, 586. a. Of Eng. origin, though the first part of 
the word does not clearly appear except by comparison with the 
M. H. G. burlih, pitrlih, that which raises itself, high; from the root 
discussed under Burgeon, q. v. p. We thus see that the word is 
formed by adding the A. S. suffix -lie, like, to the root (probably 
Celtic) which appears in the Gael, and Irish borr, borra, a knob, a 
bunch, grandeur, greatness; whence borrach, a great or haughty proud 
man, and Gael, borrail, swaggering, boastful, haughty, proud; words 
which are the Celtic equivalents of burly. See Burr. 

BURNT, to set on firei (E.) M. E. bernen, Ancren Riwle, p. 306 ; 
also hrennen (by shifting of r), Chaucer, C. T. 2333.— A. S. bcernan, 
also byrnan, to bum; Grein, i. 77, 1 53; also beornan, p. 109; and 
brinnan, in the comp, on-brinnan, ii. 340. + O. Fries, barna, herna. + 
Icel. brenna. + Dan, breende. + Swed. hriinna. + Goth, brinnan. + 
O. H. G. prinnan ; M. H. G. britmen ; G. brennen. B. Prob. con- 
nected with Lat. feruere, to glow, and perhaps with furere, to rage. 
See-^BHUR, to be active, rage, in Kick, i. 163. If this be the 
case, hum is related to brew, and fervent. Der. burn-er. 

BUBN, a brook. See Bourn (2). 

BUBBTISH, to polish. (F., — G.) Shak. has burnished, Merch. 
Ven. ii. I. a ; M. E. burnist, Gawain and Grene Knight, ed. Morris, 
312 ; burned, Chaucer, C. T. 1985. — O. F. burnir, brunir, to embrown, 
to polish ; pres. pt. 6»rms5an/ (whence the E. suffix -ish). — O. F. brun, 
brown.- M. H. G. brun, brown; cognate with A. S. brun, brown. 
See Brown. Der. burnish-er. 

BUBA, BUB, a rough envelope of the seeds of plants, as in the 
burdock. (E.) M. E. burre, tr. by * lappa, glis ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
56 ; cf. borre, a hoarseness or roughness in the throat, P. Plowman, 

C. XX. 306. In Cockayne’s A. S. Leechdoms, iii. 3x6, we find: 

* Burr, pi. burres, bur, burs, Arctium lappa; Gl. Rawlinson, c. 607 ; 
Gl. Sloane, 5.* Apparently an E. word, 4- Swed. borre, a sea-hedge- 
hog, sea>-urchin ; kardborre, a burdock. + Dan. borre, burdock. + Ital. 
borra, cow-hair, shearings of cloth, &c. ; which, with Low Lat. 
reburrus, rugged, rough, and Lat. burra, refuse, trash, point back to 
a Lat. burrus ♦, rough ; with which Fick (ii. 1 7) compares the Gk. 
filfifiov, Btip 6 v, rou|^, rugged, given by Hesychius. The ultimate 
notion seems to be that of ' rough.* Cf. also Gael, borra, a knob, 
bunch ; borr, to swell ; Irish borr, a knob, hunch, bump ; borraim, I 
swell. And cf. F, bourre in Brachet. Der. burr, a roughness in 
the throat, hoarseness ; bur-dock. ^ There is a difficulty in the 
fact that the word begins with b in Latin as well as in Scandinavian. 
The original word may have been Celto-ltalic, i. e. common to Latin 
and Celtic, and tbe Scand. words were probably borrowed from , the 
Celtic, whilst the Romance words were borrowed from the Latin. 

BUBBOW, a shelter for rabbits. (E.) M. E. borwgh, a den, 
cave, lurking-place ; ‘Fast byside the borwgh there the bam was 
inne*— close beside the burrow where the child was; William of 
Paleme, 1. 9. In the Prompt. Parv. p. 56, we find ; * Burwhe, burwth 
[&tirwck?] burwe, burrowe, town; burgus.' Thus burrow is a mere' 
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variatioii oihorwgh, P- The provincial En|[, hurrow, sheltered, is 
from the A. S. beorgan^ to protect; i.e. from the same root y. The 
vb. to 6«rrow is der. from the sb. See Borough. Ber. burrow^ 
verb. 

3XJBSAB, a purse-keeper, treasurer. (Low Lat.,«iGk.) Wood, 
in his AthenseOxonienses, says that Hales was * hwsar of his college’ 
(R.)mI^w Lat. bur&ariuif a treasurer. « Low Lat. hursa^ a purse, with 
suffix -arius, denoting the agent. -Gk. jSifpcr^, a hide, skin ; of which 
purses were made. See Purse. Der. bursar-ship. 

>irBST, to break asunder, break forth. (£.) M.E. bersten, 
trsstm, Chaucer, C. T. 1983 ; P. Plowman. B. vii. 165. -A. S. btrstatit 
Grein, i. 9a. + Du. bersten, to burst asunder. + Icel. bresta, -f- 
Swed. brisia, 4 * Dan. briste, 4 * O. H. G. pristan^ M. H. G, hristtn. (G. 
birsten). + Gael. 6ris, brisd, to break. + Irish brisaim, I break. 
B. The Teutonic stem is BRAST, Fick, iii. ai6 ; which seems to be 
a mere extension of the stem BRAK, the original of our break. See 
Break. 

BURTHEN; see Burden (i). 

BURT (i), to hide in the ground. (E.) M. E. burye^ P. Plowman, 
B. xi. 66. S. byrgant byrigan, Grein, i. 15a ; closely related to A. S. 
biorgattt to protect ; for which see I^rough. Der. huri-al, q. v. 
^ It is remarkable that there is another A. S. verb, meaning * to 
taste,* which also has the double spelling byrgan and beorgan. 

BURT (a), a town ; as in Canterbury. (E.) A variant of borough, 
due to the peculiar declension of A. S. burk, which chafes to the 
form byrig in the dat. sing, and nom. and acc. plural. See &)rough. 

BUSH (1), a thicket. (Scand.) The woM is rather Scand. than 
F., as the O. F. word was merely bos (F. 6015) ; whereas bush is due 
to a F. pron. of the M. E. buskf\ M. £. busch, bush, Chaucer, C. T. 
1519; buseh, busk, P. Plowman, B. xi. 336; busk. Will, of Paleme, 
619, 3069. ■■Dan. busk, a bush, shrub. 4 * Swed. buske, a bush. 4 * Du. 
bosch, a wood, forest. + O. H. G. busc (G. busch), [The Low Lat. 
boscus, Ital. bosco, F. 6ois, are derived from the Teutonic.] B. Cf. 
Du. bos, a bunch, bundle, truss. Mr. Wedgwood suggests the notion 
of * tuft ; ’ perhaps it may be, accordingly, connected with boss. See 
Boss. Der. bush-y, bush-i-ness. 

BUSH (2), the metal box in which an axle of a machine works. 
(Dutch.) Modem, and mechanical. Du. bus, a box; here the 
equivalent of the E. box, which is similarly used. ■■ Lat. buxus, the 
box-tr ee. See further under Box (i). 

BUSHEIi, a measure. (F.,—Low Lat., — Gk.) M.E. bushel, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4091.— O. F. boissel ; Burguy, s. v. Low Lat. 

boissellus, buscellus, a bushel ; also spelt bussellus. — Low Lat. bussulus, 
bussula, bussola,^ little box, — Low Lat. bussida, a form of buxida, the 
acc. case of buxis^Gk, irv^is, a box. See Box (a). 

BUSK (i), to get oneself ready, (Scand.) M. E. buske, bttsken, 
P. Plowman, B. ix. 133. — Icel. buask, to get oneself ready; see 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icel. Diet. pp. 87, col. i, and 88, col. i ; 
Dasent, Burnt Njdl, pref. xvi, note. It stands for biia-sk, where bua 
is to prepare, and -sk is for sik (cf. G. sick), oneself. The neut. sense 
of bua is to live, dwell, from ^ BHU, to be. ^ The Gael, busg- 
ainnich, to dress, adorn (old Gael, busg) is merely borrowed from the 
Scand. Gaelic has borrowed many other words from the same source. 

BUSK (2), a support for a woman's stays. (F.) Busk now means 
a piece of whalebone or stiffening for the front of a- pair of stays ; 
but was originally applied to the whole of the stays. a. Cotgrave 
has : ‘ Buh, a buske, plated body, or other quilted thing, worae to 
make, or keep, the body straight ;* where buc means the trunk of the 
body ; see Bulk, p. He also has : * Busque, ... a buske, or buste.’ 
y. Also : * Buste, m. as Buc, or, a bust ; the long, small (or sharp- 
pointed) and hard quilted belly of a doublet ; also the whole bulk, 
or body of a man from his face to his middle ; also, a tombe, a sepul- 
chre.* B. It is tolerably clear, either that F. busque is a corniption 
of F. buste, caused by an attempt to bring it nearer to the F. buc, 
here cited from Cotgrave ; or otherwise, tlmt buste is a corruption of 
busque, which is more likely. See Bust. 

BUSKIN, a kind of legging. (Dutch?) Shak. h^ buskitCd, 
Mids. Nt. Dr, ii. i. 71. Cotgrave has: ^Brodequin, a buskin.* Origin 
unknown. Some suggest that it stands for bruskin or broskin, and is 
the dimin. of Du. broos, a buskin. Bracket derives F. brodequin from 
the same Du. word. The Du. broos may be related to E. brogue, q. v. 

BUSS (l), a kiss; to kiss. (O. prov. G. ; confused with F.,— iL.) 
Used by Shak. K. John, iii. 4. 35. — O. and prov. G. (Bavariim) 
bussen, to kiss; Schmeller. WAster refers to Luther as an authority 
for bus in the sensje of a kiss. 4 * Swed. dial, pussa, to kiss ; puM, a 
kiss (RleU). Qf. also Gael. 6ks, W. bus, mouth, lip, snout^ B. The 
difficulty is to account for the introduction into England of a High- 
German word. Most likely, at the time of the reformation, it may 
have happened that some communication with Germany may have 
, rather . than originated, the word. For, in M.E., the fonfi 

is ‘^as8\ Cf, ♦ Thus they kiss and bats ; * Calisto and Melibaea, in Old ^ 
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splays, ed. Hazlitt, i. 74 ; basse, a kiss. Court of Love, 1 . 797; *I 
basse or kysse a person ;* Palsgrave. This is clearly F. baiser, to kiss ; 
from Lat. basium, a kiss. 

BUSS (2), a herring-boat. (F.,— L.) In Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, pp. 149, 153, 158, 169. — O.F. busse, buse, buce, a sort of 
lyat (Burguy).[4* Du, buis, a herring-boat. 4 - U. buse, ftwse (Fliigers 
G. Diet.)] — Low Lat. bussa, a kind of a larger boat ; buscia, a kind 
of boat ; also, a box. B. Merely a variation of the word which 
appears in F. as boite (O. F. boiste), and in E. as box; alluding to the 
caMcity of the boat for stowage. See Bushel, ^x (2). 

BUST, the upper part of the human figure. (F.,-Ital.) Used 
by Cotgmve.; see quotations under Busk (2).-iF. buste, introduced 
in i6th century from Ital, (Brachet). - Ital. busto, bust, human body, 
stays; cf. bustino, bodice, corset, slight stays. -Low Lat. bustum, the 
trunk of the body, the body without the head. B. Etym. uncertain. 
Diez connects it with Low Lat. busta, a small box, from Lat. acc. 
buxida; seeBox(2). Cofnpare the £. names and /runL Others 
refer to Low Lat. busta, or busca, a log of wood, O. Fr. busche, F. 
bdehe ; for which see Bush (i). ^ If we take the latter, we can at 

once explain busk {CfV, busque) as derived from the same Low Lat. 
busca. See Busk (3). 

BUSTARD, a kind of bird. (F., — L.) * A bustard, buteo, picus ; * 
Levins, 30, 13. Used by Cotgrave, who has : *Bistarde, a bustard.* 
[Sherwood’s Eng. and Fr. Dictionary, appended to Cotgrave, has : 

* A bustard, or bistard, bistard, outarde, houtarde, oustarde, houstarde, 
hostarde;' whence houstarde has been copied into Todd’s Johnson as 
boustarde !] We thus see tllat it is a corruption of F. bistard ; possi- 
bly due to confusion with buzzard."* hat. avis tarda, a slow bird. 
Pliny has : ’ proximoe iis sunt, quas Hispania aves tardas appcllat, 
Grsecia d/riSoi;* Nat. Hist. x. 22. p. Thus bistard is for avis-tardv 
with the a dropped ; so in Portuguese the bird is called both abetarda 
and betarda. The mod. Fr. has made avis tarda into outarde ; cf. the 
form oustarde quoted above. ^ Thus Diez, who is clearly right. 
BUSTLE, to stir about quickly, to scurry. (Scand.) Shak. has 
bustle, to be active. Rich. Ill, i. x. 153. — Icel. to bustle, splash 
about in the water; bustl, a bustle, splashing about, said of a fish. A 
shorter form appears in the Dan. buse, to bounce, pop ; Swed. busa 
pd en, to rush upon one ; Swed. dial, busa, to strike, thrust (Rietz). 
B. Halliwell gives the form buskle (with several references) ; this 
is probably an older form, and may be referred back to A. S. 
bysgian, to be busy. In any case, hustle and busy are probably from 
the same ultimate source. See Busy. 

BUST, active. (E.) M. E. bisy, Chaucer, Prol. 321.— A.S. ftys/g, 
busy, Grein, i. 153 ; cf. bysgu, labour, bysgian, to employ, fatigue. ^ 
Du. bezig, busy, active ; bezigheid, business, occupation ; bezigen, to 
use. employ, p. Cf. Skt. bhurdnya, to be active ; from ^ BHUR, 
to be mad, whence Lat. furere; Benfey, p. 657. % The attempt 

to connect busy with F. besoin seems to me futile ; but it may yet bo 
true that the O. Fr. busoignes in the Act of Parliament of 1372, 
quoted by Wedgwood in the phrase that speaks of lawyers ‘ pursuant 
busoignes en la Court du Roi,* suggested the form bisinesse in place of 
the older compounds bisihede and bisischipe ; see Stratmann. Der. 
busi-ness, busy-body. 

BUT (1), prep, and conj., except. (E.) M. E. hute, Havelok, 8 s ; 
buten, Layamon, 1 . 23. — A. S. butan, conj. except, prep, besides, with- 
out ; contr. from be-uian, Grein, i. 1 50. The full form biutan is fre- 
quently found in the Heliand, e.g. in 1 . 2188 ; and even biutan that, 
unless, 1.2775. p. Be*! by; draw — outward, outside ; 6tt/a;»«‘by 
the outside,* and so ‘ beyond,’ * except.’ + Du. buiten, except B. The 
form litan is adverbial (prob. once a case of a sb.), formed from ti/, 
out. ^ All the uses of but are from the same source; the dis- 
tinction attempted by Home Tooke is quite unfounded. The form 
be for by is also seen in the word be-yond, a woid of similar formation. 
See further under Out. 

BUT ( 2), to strike ; a but-end ; a cask. See Butt (i) and Butt (3), 
BUTCmER, a slaughterer of animals. (F.) M. E. bocher, I*, 
plowman, B. prol. |i8; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 3832.-O.F, 
bocher, originally omVho lulls he-goats. — O. F. boc (F. bouc), a he- 
go at ; al lied to. E. buck. See Buok. Der. butcher, verb ; butcherly, 
BUTLER, one who attends to bottles. (F., — L.) M. E. boteler, 
hdjtler, WycUf, Gen. xl. 1, 3 ; boteler (3 syll.), Chaucer, C. T. 16220, — 
Norm. F. butuiller, a butler, Vie de St. Auban, ed. Atkinson, 1 . 677 ; 
and see note.— Norm. F. butuiUe, a bottle. See Bottle. Der. 
buttery, a corrupted word ; q. v. 

BUTT (i), an end, thrust; to thrast. (F.,— M. H. G.) [*rhe 
senses of the sb. may be referred back to the verb, just as the F. bout 
depends on hemter (Brachet).] M. E. butten, to push, strike, Ormulum; 
1 . a8io; Havelok, 1916.— O.F.io/tfr, to push, butL thrust, strike; of 
which the Norman form was huter. Vie de Saint Auban, 534. «•. 
M.H. G, Adztfif, to strike, beat; cognate with' A. S. bedtan. See 
Beat. ^ B. Similarly, in the sense of aiedupUcated foii?i» 
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the E. butt is from O. F. lot (F. bout), an end. Hall has *but of their 
gperes ;* Hen. V, an. lo ; also *bul-end of the sp^; * Hen. VIII, an. 6. 
O. In the sense of * a butt to shoot at,* or * a rising ground, a knoll/ 
we have borrowed the F. butte, which see in Cotgrave and Brachet. 
Cf. F. but, a mark ; btuer, to strike ; from the same root as before. 
BUTT (2), a large barrel. (F.,-M. H. G.) In Levins, 195. 13. 
Not E. [The A. S. byt or bytte, occurring in the pi. bytta in Matt, 
ix. 1 7, and the dat. sing, bytte. Psalm, xxii. 7, produced an M. £. hitte 
or bit, given under butte in Stratmann ; cf. Icel. bytta, a pail, a small 
tub. The A. S. butte is a myth.] Our modem word is really French. 
■■O. F. boute ; F. botte, whi(m Cotgrave explains as * the vessel which 
we call a butt* p. Thus butt is merely a doublet of boot, a covering 
for the leg and foot, and the two words were once pronounced much 
more nea^ alike than they are now. See Boot (1). 

BUTTEE, a substance obtained from milk by churning. (L.,-» 
Gk.) M. E. botere, Wyclif, Gen. xviii. 8.»iA. S. butera, buter 
(Bosworth) ; a borrowed word. — Lat. butyrum. Gk. doirvpoy ; from 
/Sov-, for fiove, an ox, and Tvp6$, cheese. C The similarity of E. 
butter to G. butter is simply due to the word being borrowed, not 
native. Der. butter-cup ; also butter-fly, q. v. 

BUTTBBPLY, an insect. (E.) A. S. buttor-fleoge, in iElfric's 
Glossary, ed. Somner, Nomina Insectorum. — A. S. buter, butter; and 
JUoge, a fly. + Du. botervlieg, 4* G. butterfliege, a butterfly ; cf. butter^ 
vogel (butter-fowl, i. e. butter-bird), a large white hioth. B. It 
has amused many to devise guesses to explain the name. Kiliw 
gives an old Du. name of the insect as boter-schijte, shewing that its 
excrement was regarded as resembling butter ; and this guess is bet- 
ter than any other in as far as it rests on some evidence. 
BUTTERY, a place for provisions, esp. liquors. (F.) Shak. has 
buttery, Tam. Shrew, Ind. i. loa. Again: * bring your hand to the 
buttery-bar, and let it drink ; * Tw. Night, i. 3. 74. [The principal 
thing given out at the buttery-bar was (and is) jjeer ; the buttery-bar is 
a small ledge on the top of the half-door (or buttery-hatch) on which 
to rest tankards. But as butter was (and is) also kept in butteries, the 
word was easily corrupted into its present form.] p. It is, how- 
ever, a corruption of M. E. botelerie, i. e. a butlery, or place for bottles. 
In Rob. of Glouc. p. 191, we read that ‘ Bedwer the botyler’ (i. e. 
Bedivere the butler) took some men to serve in * the botelery* So 
too, we And: *Hec hottXox’iVi, botelary;* Wright’s Vocab. p. 204.-* 
F. bouteillerie, a cupboord, or table to set bottles on ; also, a cup- 
boord or house to keep bottles in ; * Cotgrave. F. bouteille, a bottle. 
See Bottle. 

BUTTOCK, the rump. (F. ; with E. suffix.) Chaucer has but- 
iok, C. T. 3801. It is also spelt bottok, and botoh, Wright’s Vocabu- 
laries, i. 207, 246. It is a dimin. of butt, an end ; from O. F. bot, F. 
bout, end, with the E. suffix -ock, properly expressing diminution, as 
in btdl-ock. See Butt (1) ; also Abut. ^ Mr. Wedgwood's sug- 
gestion of a connection with the Du. bout, a leg, shoulder, quarter of 
mutton, &c. is easily seen to be wrong ; as that is merely a peculiar 
spelling of the word which appears in English as bolt, and there is no 
authoriW for a form boltock. 

BUTTON, a small round knob. (F., — M. H. G.) M. E. 6o/o«, 
B. Plowman, B. xv. 121 ; cornipted to bothum, a bud, Komaunt of 
the Rose, 1 . 1721.-0. F. baton, a bud, a button ; F. bouton, explained 
by Brachet ‘ that which pushes out, makes knobs on plants ; thence, 
by analogy, pieces of wood or metal shaped like buds,’ — O. F. boter, 
to push out ; whence E. butt. See Butt (1). Cf. W. bot, a round 
bo^; bottom, a boss, button. 

BUTTRESS, a support ; in architecture. (F.) Bale uses butrasse 
in the sense of a support ; Apology, p. 155. a. The word is com- 
monly explained from the F. bouter, to support. Cotgrave has: 

* Boutant, m. a buttress, or shorepost.’ Thus all etymologists have 
failed to account for the ending -ress. p. The truth is rather that 
buttress is a modification of the O. F. hretesche (Jbretesque in Cotgrave), 
once much in use in various senses connected with fortification ; such 
as a stockade, a wooden outwork, a battlement, portal for defence, 
See. This word, being used in the sense of ‘ battlement,’ was easily 
corrupted into that of * support ’ by referring it to the F. bouter, the 
verb to which it was indebted for its present form and meaning. 
B. The above suggestion is fairly proved by a passage in P. Plow- 
man, A. vi. 79, or B. V. 598, where the word boterased occurs as a 
past particijfle, with the sense of ‘ fortified,’ or * embattled,’ or ‘ sup- 
ported ; ’ spoken of a fort. The various readings include the forms 
brutaget, briteschid, and bretaskid, clearly shewing that confusion or 
Identity existed between a buttress and a hretesche. The O. F. bre- 
tesche appears in Low Latin as brestachia, bretagia, breteschia, &c. 
The Provencal form is bertresca, the Italian is bertesca. As to the 
etymology of this strange word, Dies wisely gives it up. The G. brett, 
m plank , m^ begin the word ; but the termination remains unknown. 
•BUXOM, healthy; formerly, good-humoured, gracious; orig, 
ebedient. (E.) Shak. has buxom, lively, brisk, Hen. V, iii. 6. 27. 


CABAL. 

Gower has boxom, obedient, C. A. ii. 2ai. In the Ancren Riwle, p. 
356, it is spelt buhsum."mA.S. bttgan, to bow, bend, whence a stem 
buh- (for bug-) ; with the suffix -sum, same, like, as in E. winsome, 
i. e. joy-like, joyous; see March’s A. $. Grammar, sect. 229. The 
actual word buhsum does not appear in A. S. (as far as we know), but 
is pommon in Early English; and there is no doubt about the etymo- 
logy. Hence the original sense is ‘ pliable, obedient.’ + 
zaam, flexible, tractable, submissive ; similarly formed from btdgen, 
to bow, bend. 4 * G. biegsam, flexible ; from biegen, to bend. See Bow. 
BUY, to purchase. (E.) M. £. buggen, biggen, beyen. See. The 
older spelling is commonly buggen, as in the Ancren Riwle, p. 362! 
— A. S. byegan, biegan, Grein, i. 151.4* Goth, bugjan, to buy. p. 
Perhaps cognate with Skt. bhuj, to enjoy, use (»Lat. fungi) ; from 
^BHUG, to enjoy. Der. buy-er, 

BUZZ, to hum. (E.) Shak. has buzz, to hum, Merch. Ven. iii. 
2. 182 ; also buzz, a whisper, K. Lear, i. 4. 348. Sir T. More speaks of 
the buzzing of bees ; Works, p. 208 g. It is a directly imitative word ; 
arid much the same as the Lowland Sc. birr, to make a whirring 
noise, used by Douglas, and occurring in Bums, Tam Samson's Elegy, 
7 *.. P* Cf. also Sc. bysse, to hiss Hke hot iron in water.(Douglas’s 
Virgil), and bizz, to hiss, Ferguson’s Poems, ii. 16. y. The Ital. 
buzzicare, to whisper, buzz, hum, was formed independently, but in 
order to imitate the same sound. 

BUZZARD, an inferior kind of falcon. (F., — L.) Spelt bosarde 
in the Romaunt of the Rose, 1 . ^031 ; also busard, K. Alisaunder, 
1 , 3047. — F. * busard, a buzzard ; * Cotgrave. — F. buse, a buzzard, 
with suffix -ard ; on which see Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Acci- 
dence, sect. 322. p. The F. buse is from Low Lat. di/sio — Lat. buteo, 
used by Pliny for a sparrow-hawk. ^ The buzzard still retains 
the old Latin name; the common buzzard is Buteo vulgaris. 

BY, beside, near; by means of, &c. (E.) M. E. 6t. — A.S. 61 , 
big ; Grein, i. 121, 122. [The form big even appears in composition, 
as in bigdeofa, sustenance, something to live by ; but the usual form 
in composition is be, as 'in beset.'] + O. Fries, and O. Sax. bi. 4- Du. 
bij. 4- O. H. G. bi, pi ; M. H. G. bi ; G. bei. + Goth. bi. Related to 
Lat. anib-, ambi-, Gk. aiupl, Skt. ahhi ; see Fick, ;. 18. Der. by-name, 
bysvord. (But not by-law, q. v.) 

BY-IiAW, a law affecting a township. (Scand.) Usually ridicu- 
lously explained as being derived from the prep, by, as if the law were 
* a subordinate law ; * a definition which is actually given in Webster, 
and probably expresses a common mistake. Bacon has : * bylaws, 
or ordinances of corporations ; ’ Hen. VII, p. 215 (R.), or ed. Lumby, 
p. 196, 1 . 10. p. Blount, in his Law Diet., shews that the word 
was formerly written birlaw or burlaw ; and Jamieson, s. v. burlaw, 
shews that a birlaw-court was one in which every proprietor of a free- 
dom had a vote, and was got up amongst neighbours. ‘ Laws of 
burlaw ar maid and determined be consent of neichtbors; ’ Skene 
(in Jamieson). There were also burlaw-men, whose name was cor- 
rupted into barley-men ! — Icel. bajar-lbg, a town-law (Icel. Diet. s. v. 
beer) ; from beer, a town, and log, a law. + Swed. bylag ; from by, a 
village, and lag, law. + Dan. bylov, municipal law ; from by, a town, 
and lov, law. y. The Icel. beejar is the genitive of bar or byr, a town, 
villt^e ; der. from bua, to dwell, co-radicate with A. S. buan, to till, 
cultivate, whence E. bower. See Bower. ^ The prefix by- in 
this word is identical with the suffix -by so common in Eng. place- 
names, csp. in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, such as Whitby, Grimsby, 
Scrooby, Derby. It occurs in the Cursor Mundi, ed. Morris, pp. 
1210, 1216. 

BYRE, a cow-house. (Scand.) It is Lowland Scotch and North. 
E. Jamieson quotes * of bem [bam] or of byre* from Gawain and 
Golagros, i. 3. The word, which seems to have troubled etymolo- 
gists, is merely the Scandinavian or Northern doublet of E. bower. 
Cf. Icel. bur, a pantry ; Swed. bur, Dan. buur, a cage, esp. for birds ; 
Swed. dial, btir, a house, cottage, pantry, granaiy (Rietz); Swed. 
dial. (Dalecarlia) baur, a housemaid’s closet or store-room (Ihre, s. v. 
bur). With these varied uses of the word, it is easy to see that it 
came to be used of a cow-house ; the orig. sense being * habitation/ 
or ‘ chamber.* The cognate E. bower came to be restricted to the 
sense of a * lady’s chamber * in most M. £. writers. See Bower. 


C. 

CAB (i), an abbreviation of cabriolet, q. v. (F.) 

CAB (2), a Hebrew measure ; 2 Kings, vi. 25. (Heb.) From Heb. 
qab, the i8th part of an ephah. The lit. sense is ‘ hollow ’ or * con- 
cave ; * Concise Diet, of the Bible ; s. v. Weights. Cf. Heb. qdbabf 
to form in the shape of a vault. See Aloove. 

OABAli, a party of conspirators; also, a plot. (F., - Heb.) Ben 
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Jonson use# it in the sense of ‘a secret:* ‘The measuring of the ‘The hen ... ne con but kakeUn: the hen can only cackle; Ancrtn 
temple ; a cabal Found out but lately ; ’ Staple of News, iii. i. Bp, Riwle. p. 66. May be claimed as English ; being evidently of O. I-ow- 
Bull, vol. i. ser. 3, speaks of the ‘ancient cabala or tradition ;* here G. origin. Cf. Du. kahlm, to chatter, gabble, -f Swed. kackla, to 
he uses the Hebrew form. Dryden has: ‘When each, by curs’d cackle, gaggle. + Dan. itog/tf. + G. frackeln, gakcln, gackcm, to cacVU, 
cabals of women, strove To draw th* indulgent king to partial love ; * gaggle, chatter. B. The termination 4 c has a frequentative force. 
Aurengzebe, i. i. 19. He also uses caballing, i.e. conspiring, as a The stem cack^ (i. e. leak) is imitative, like gag- in prov, E. gaggle, 
present participle; Art of Poetry, canto iv. 1 . 972. -F. cabale, ‘the to cackle, and gob- or gab- in gobble, to make a noise like a turkey, 
Jewes Caball, or a hidden science of divine mysteries which, the and gabble. Cf. A S. ceahhetnn, to laugh loudly, Beda, v. 1 2 ; G. 
Kabbies affirme, was revealed and delivered together with the divine kichem, to giggle. From the Teutonic base KAK, to laugh, cackle ; 
law;* Cotgrave.-Heb. gabbdldh, reception, mysterious doctrine re- Fick, iii. 39. f Observe the three gradations of this imitative 
ccived ; from the verb gdbal, to take or receive ; in the Piel conjuga- root. viz. (i) KAK, as in cackle ; (3) KIK, as in the nasalised chink in 
tion, gibbel, to adopt a doctrine. ^ The cabinet of 1671 was ckincough, i.e.kink-coMgh or chink^cowgh; and (3) KUK, as in cowgA, 
called the cabal, because the initial letters of the names of its mem- and probably in choke ; certainly in chuckle. All refer to convul»ve 
bers formed the word, viz. Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, motions of the throat. 

Lauderdale; but the word was in use earlier, and this was a mere CACOPHONY, a harsh, disagreeable sound. (Gk.) * Cacophonies 
coincidence. Der. cabal, verb; cabal-ist, a mystic, cabal 4 st 4 c, of all kinds;’ Pope. To Swift, April 3, 1733. — Gk. Konoepuuia, a dis- 

CABBAGH (i), a vegetable with a large head. (F., — Ital.,—L.) agreeable sound. ••Gk. teaicdepoDvos, harsh. — Gk. koko-, cnide form of 
In Shak. Merry Wives, i. x. 124. Spelt cabages in Ben Jonson, The Katc 6 s, bad; and tponr^, sound, voice. Der. cacophonous ; from the 
Fox, ii. I ; cabbages in Holland’s Pliny, bk. xix. c. 4. Palsgrave Gk. adj. directly. 

has *cabbysshef rote, choux cabas.* "mO. F. *choux cabus, a cabbidge; * CAD, a low fell(fw ; short for Cadet, q. v. Cf. Sc. cadie, a boy, a 

Cot. He also gives * Cabusser, to cabbidge ; to grow to a head.' low fello w ; u sed by Burns, Author’s Earnest Cry and Prayer, st. 19, 
[The sb. choux was dropped in English, for brevity.] -O.F. cabus, CADAVEBOuS, corpse-like. (L.) In Hammond’s Works, vol. 
cabuce, round-headed, great-headed; Cot. Formed, indirectly, from iv. p. 529.— Lat. cadauerosus, corpse-like. — Lat. cadauer, a corpse.— 
the Lat. caput, a head ; the Ital. capuecio, a little head, and lattuga- Lat. cadere, to fall, fall as a dead man. % Similarly, Gk. irrStfia, 
capuccia, cabbage-lettuce (Meadows’ Ital. Diet. s. v. cabbage in the E. a corpse, is from the stem irro-, connected with vivreiv, to fall. See 
division), explain the French form. — Lat. caput, a head; cognate Cadence. 

with E. head, a. y. CADDY, a small box for holding tea. (Malay.) ‘The key of 

CABBAGE (2), to steal. (F.) In Johnson's Diet— F. entasser, the caddy;* Letter from Cowper to Lady Hesketh, Jan. 19, 1793. 1 
t^ut into a basket ; see Cot. — F. cabas, a basket ; of uncertain origin. The sense has somewhat changed, and the spelling also. It properly 
CABIN, a little room, a hut. (C.) M. E. caban, cabetne. * Caban, means ‘ a packet of tea of a certain weight,’ and the better si^elling 
Mylle howse;' Prompt. Parv. p. 57. ‘Creptest into a caban;* P. is catty. ‘An original package of tea, less than a half-chest, is 
Plowman, A. iii. 184. — W. caban, booth, cabin ; dimin. of cab, a booth called in the trade a “ box," “ caddy,” or “ catty.” This latter is a 
made with rods set in the g[round and tied at the top. 4 * Gael, caban, Malay word ; “ kati, a catty or weight, equal to i^lb. avoirdupois.” 
a booth, tent, cottage. + Irish caban, a cabin, booth, tent. ^ The In many dictionaries, catty is described as the Chinese pound ; ’ 

word was more likely borrowed directly from Welsh than taken from R. W. W., in Notes and Queries, 3 S. x. 323. At the same reference 

F. cabane, which is, however, the same word, and ultimately from a I myself gave the following information. ‘ The following curious 
Celtic source. Der. cabin-et, from the French; cf. gaberdine. passage in a lately-published work is worth notice. “The standard 

CABLE, a strong rope. (F.,— L.) In early use. M. £. cable, currency of Borneo is brass guns. This is not a figure of speech, nor 
cabel, kabel ; pi. kablen, Layamon, i. 57 ; where the later text has do I mean small pistols, or blunderbusses, but real cannon, five to ten 
cables.^mO.F, cable (F. cable), given in Cotgrave; but it must have feet long, and heavy in proportion. The metal is estimated at so 
been in early use, having found its way into Swedish, Danish, &c.— much a picul, and articles are bought and sold, and change given, by 
Low Lat. caplum, a cable, in Isidore of Seville ; also spelt capulum means of this awkward coinage. The picul contains 100 catties, each 
(Brachet). — Lat capere, to take hold of; cf. Lat. capulus, a handle, of which weighs about English pounds. There is one advantage 
haft, hilt of a sword. The Lat. capers— E. have. See Have. about this currency ; it is not easily stolen.” — F. Boyle, Adventures 

CABOOSE, the cook’s cabin on board ship. (Dutch.) Some- among the Dyaks, p. 106. To the word catties the author subjoins a 
times spelt camboose, which is a more correct form ; the F. form is footnote as follows : “ Tea purchased in small quantities is frequently 
cambuse. Like most sea-terms, it is Dutch. — Du. kombuis, a cook’s enclosed in boxes containing one catty. I offer a diffident suggestion 
room, caboose ; or ‘ the chimney in a ship,* Sewel. fi. The etym. that this may possibly be the derivation of our familiar tea-caddy.” 
is not clear ; but it seems to ^ made up of Du. kom, * a porridge I may add that the use of this weight is not confined to Borneo ; it 
dish’ (Sewel) ; and buis, a pipe, conduit ; so that the lit. sense is ‘a is used also in China, and is (as 1 am informed) the only weight in 
dish-chimney,' evidently' a jocular term. y. In other languages, use in Japan.’— Malay kati, a catty, or weight of which one hundred 
the m is lost ; cf. Dan. kabys, Swed. kabysa, a caboose. make a pikul of 133^ pounds avoirdupois, and therefore equal to 

CABB.IOI1ET, a one-horse carriage, better known by the abbre- oz. or pound ; it contains 16 tail ; Marsden’s Malay Diet. p. 253. 
viation cab. (F.,— L.) Mere French. — F. cabriolet, a cab ; dimin. of CADE, a barrel or cask. (L.) * A cade of herrings ;’ 2 Hen. VI, 

cabriole, a caper, a leap of a goat ; named from the fancied friskiness iv. a. 36. ' Cade of' herynge, or othyr lyke, cada, lacista ; ’ Prompt, 
and lightness of the carriage. The older spelling of the word is Parv. p. 57.— Lat. cadus, a barrel, \yine-vessel, cask. 4* ^>k. ndhos, 
capriole, used by Montaigne (Brachet). — Ital. capriola, a caper, the a pail, jar, cask, wine-vessel. 4 * Russian kade, a cask. Origin un- 
leap of a kid. — Ital. caprio, the wild-goat.— Lat. caprum, acc. of known; ‘the derivation from the root is one of the 

caper, a goat; cf. Lat. caprea, a kind of wild she-goat. See Caper, hallucinations that deface our dictionaries; ’ Curtius, i. 169. 

CACAO, the name of a tree. (Span., — Mexican.) In Blount’s CADENCE, a falling; a fall of the voice. (F., — L.) ‘The 

Gloss., ed. 1674, we hnd: ^Chocolate, a kind of compound drink, golden cadence of poesy;’ Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2. 126. ‘In rime, or 
which we have from the Indians; the principal ingredient is a fruit elles in cadence;* Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ii. 114. — F. cadence, ‘a ca- 
called cacao, which is about the bigness of a great black fig. See a dence, a just falling, round going, of words ; ’ Cot. — Low Lat. cadentia. 
Treatise of it, printed by Jo. Okes, 1640.’ The word cacao is Mexican, a falling. — Lat. cadere (pres. part, cadens, gen. cadentis), to fall. + Skt. 
and was adopted into Spanish, whence probably we obtained it, ^ad, to fall. Connected with cedere, to give place, give way, depart ; 
and not directly. See Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, cap. v. ^ The Fick, i. 545. Der. from the same source ; cadent, K. Lear, i. 4. 307 ; 
cacao-tree, Theobroma cacao, is a totally different tree from the cocoa-' cadenza, Ital. formof F. cadence. Doublet, chance, q. v. 
nut tree, though the accidental similarity of the names has caused CADET, a yoflfi^r son, young military student. (F.,-Low L., 
great confusion. See Chocolate, and Cocoa. — L.) ‘ The cadet of an antient and noble family ; ’ Wood’s Athenae 

CACHINNATION, loud laughter. (L.) In Bishop Gauden’s Oxonienses (R.) ‘ The cadet of a very ancient family ; ’ Tatler, no. 
Anti-Baal-Berith, 1661, p, 68 (Todd’s Johnson). Borrowed from 256 [not 265]. — F. cadet, ‘a younger brother among gentlemen;* a 
I^tin, with the F. suffix -/ton.— Lat. cachinnationem, acc. of cachin’- Poitou word; Cot. ’The Prov. form is (Brachet), formed from 
natio, loud laughter.— Lat. cachinnare, to laugh aloud ; an imitative a Low Lat. capitettum, a neuter form not found, but inferred from the 
word. The Gk. form is teaxK^iv, See CacMe. Provencal. This Low Lat. capitettum would mean lit. * a little head.’ 

CACK, to go to stool. (L.) M.E. cakken. ‘ Cakken, or fyrstyn, The eldest son was called caput, the ‘head* of the family, the second 
eaeo;* Prompt. Parv. p. 58. Found sdso in Dutch and Danim, but the capitettum, or ‘lesser head.’— Lat. caput, the head, cognate^ with 
all are borrowed from the Latin. —Lat. cacare. 4 » Gk. kokk^v ; which £« ibfod, q. v. Der. cad (a slang word, being a mere abbreviation of 
is from the sb. dung. % An A. S. cac-hus, privy, is given cadet, like cab from cabridet) ; cadet-ship. 

by Somner ; either he invent^ it, or it is from l^tin or Celtic ; there CADUCOUS, falling eaily, said of Icavea or (L.) Fisher 

is an O. Irish form caec, dung. See Curtius, i. 170. even uses the adj. caduke, i.e. transitory ; Seven Ple)xns^ Ps. cxliii. 

.CACKX^y to make a noise like a goose. (£.) In early use. pt. ii.; which is also in an £. version of Palladiii pn Husbandry, 
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bk. xii. St. 20. •> Lat. caducus, easily falling. •• Lat eadere^ to fall. See Richardson. *>• Lat. ealcarius, pertaining to lime. -»Lat. ealc^, stem of 
Oadenoe. ealx. See Calx. 

CJB8UBA» a pause in a verse. (L.) Mere Latin, Lat. eaiura, CAliClNiE, to reduce to a calx or chalW powder by heat. (F.,— 
a pause in a verse ; lit. a cutting off. —Lat. emus^ pp. of caderct to cut. L.) Chaucer has ealcening^ C. T. Group G, 771. Better spelt ca/- 
Allied to Lat. scindere, to cut, Gk. to split, Skt. chhid^ to cut, cining ; we find caleinacioun in 1 . 804 below. [Perhaps from Latin 

E. shed ; sec Curtius, i. 306. — ^SKID, to cut. directly.] — F. calciner^ ‘ to calcinate, bume to dust by fire any metall 

CAFTAN, a Turkish garment. (Turk.) — Turk, qaftdn, a dress. orminerall \ * Cot.— Low Lat. ca/c/nare, to reduce to a calx ; common 
CAGE, an inclosure for keeping birds and animals. (F., — L.) In in medieval treatises on alchemy. — Lat. calci-^ crude form of calx^ 
early use. * Asc untowe bird me c(^e * ^ like an untrained bird in a stone, lime ; used in alchemy of the remains of minerals after being 
cage; Ancren Riwle, p. loa. — O, F. cage (F. cage)^ a cage. — Lat. subjected to great heat. Calx. Der. <ra/ci/x*a/-ioff, from Low 
caueot a hollow place, den, cave, cage for birds. [See the letter- Lat. pp. calcitiatus, 

changes explained in Brachet ; cf. F. sauge, E. sage, from Lat. saluia.'} CAIjCITIjATB, to reckon. (L.) In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 34. 
— Lat. cauus, hollow. , Spe Cave ; and see Cajole. This is a Latin form, from the Lat. pp. calculatns, [The older form 

CAIBN, a pile of stones. (C.) In Scott, Lady of the Lake, c. v. is the M. E. calculen ; sec Chaucer, C. T. 11596 ;-F, calctder, to 
st. 14, where it rimes with* stem.* Particularly used of a pile of stones reckon.]— Lat. calculare, to reckon by help 01 small pebbles; pp. 
raised on the top of a hill, or set up as a landmark; always applied cfl/ci//o/*/s.— Lat. calculus, a pebble; dimin. of calx (stem calc-'), a 
by us to a pile raised by artificial means. Of quite modem intr<^uc- stone ; whence also E. chalk. See Calx. Per. calcula-ble, calculate 
tion into English. It seems to have come to us from the Gaelic in ion, calculat-ive, calculai-or •, also calculus, from the Lat. sb. 
particular; and it is odd that we should have taken it in the form CALdDRON, CATTLiDRON, a large kettle. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
cairn, which is that of the genitive case, rather than f rom the nom. earn, caldron ; Gower, C. A. ii. aC6. But more commonly caudron ; Seven 
p. The form earn (a rock) is common to Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, Manx, Sages, ed. Wright, 1 . 1231 ; Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, 
Cornish, and Breton ; the sense is, in general, ^ a pile of stones,* and it p.60.— O. F. caldron, caudron, forms given neither in Burguy nor 
was originally chiefly u^d of a pile of stones raised over a grave. Roquefort, but they must have existed. Most likely they were Picard 
The IriSi earn also means * an altar.* Cf. Gael, cam, W. carnu, to forms (the Picard using c instead of the He of France ch ; Brachet, 
pile up, heap together. See Chert, and Crag. Hist. Gram. Introd. p. 21), the standard O. F. forms being chaldron, 

CALTIF 4 *, a mean fellow, wretch. (F., — L.) It formerly meant I chaudron, as shewn by mod. F. chaudron. The O. F. word caldaru, 
•a captive.’ M. E. mi*/, a captive, a miserable wretch, *Cai(if to a cauldron, occurs in the very old Glossaire de Cassel; Bartsch, 
cruel aynge Agdmcmnon ’=*= captive to the cruel king A. ; Chaucer, Chrestomathie Fran(;aise, col. 2, 1 . 19. Cf. Ital. calderone, a cauldron. 
Troil, and Cres. iii. 331.— O.F. caitif, a captive, a poor or wretched B. The O. F. chaldron is formed by the augmentative suffix -on (Ital.* 
man ; now spelt ch^Mf, which see in Brachet. — Lat. captiuus, a cap- -one) from the sb. of which the oldest F. form is caldaru (as above), 
live, prisoner ; but used in Late Lat. in the sense of ‘ mean,* or * poor- answering to mod. F. chaudiere, a copper. —Lat. caldaria ; the phrase 
looking,’ which Brachet explains. — Lat. captus, pp. of capere, to take, uas caldaria, a cauldron, being used by Vitruvius (Brachet) ; cf. Lat. 
seize ; cognate with E. have, q. v. Doublet, captive, caldarium, a cauldron, properly neuter of caldarius, adj., that serves 

OAJOfiB, to allure, coax, deceive by flattery. (F., — L.) In Burnet, for heating; caldaria being the feminine.— Lat. caldus, hot; con- 
Hist. Reformation, an. 1522.-0. F. cageoler, to chatter like a bird in tracted form of calidus, hot. — Lat. calere, to be hot. Cf. Skt. fra, 
a cage ; Roquefort. Roquefort also gives cageoleur, a chatterer, one to boil ; Benfey, p. 969 ; Fick, i. 44. See Caloric, Chaldron, 
who amuses by his talk, a deceiver. Thus cageoler also came to ^ The Span, form e^deron gave name to the great Spanish author, 
mean *to amuse by idle talking,’ or ‘ to flatter.’ ‘ Cageoler, to prattle CAXiRnDAR, an almanac. (L.) In early use ; spelt kaJender in 
or jangle, like a jay in a cage ; to babble or prate much, to little Layamon, i. 308.— Lat. calendarium, an account-book of interest kept 
purpose ; ’ Cot. A word coined from O. F. cage, a cage. See Cage by money-changers, so called because interest became due on the 
and Gaol. Der. cajol-er, cajol-er-y, ^ Some have supposed that calends {or first day) of each month ; in later times, a calendar.- 
cajole meant ‘ to entice into a cage ;’ which contradicts the evidence. Lat. calenda, sb. pi., a name given to the first day of each month. 

CAKE, a small mass of dough baked, &c. (Scand.,— L.) In prov. The origin of the name is obscure ; but it is agreed that the verbal 
E., means *a small round loaf;’ see Chaucer, C.T. 4091. In early root is the old verb calare, to call, proclaim, of which a still older 
use. Spelt cake in Hali Meidcnhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 37, last line.— form must have been calere. It is cognate with Gk. naXuv, to call, 
Icel. and Swed. kaka, a cake ; found in O. Swedish ; see Ihre. + Dan. summon. — ^ KAL, to shout. See Curtius, i. 171 ; Fick, iii. 529. 
kage. 4 * Du. koek, a cake, dumpling. + G. kuchen, a cake, tart. CAIiBNDER, a machine for pressing and smoothing cloth. (F., 
B. The change of vowel in the Scandinavian forms, as distinguished — Gk.) Best known from the occurrence of the word in Cowper’s 
from the Dutch and German ones, is curious, and must be regarded as John Gilpin, where it is applied to a ‘ calender-er,’ or person who 
due to corruption; the connection between all the forms is otherwise calenders cloth, and where a more correct form would be calendrer. 
clear. The word is not Teutonic ; but merely borrowed from Latin. In Bailey’s Diet., ed. 1731* vol. ii, I find : ‘To calender, to press, 
We cannot separate G. kuchen, a cake, from G. kuche, cooking, and smooth, and set a gloss upon linnen, &c. ; also the machine itself.* 
kochen, to cook. All from Lat. cotjuere, to cook ; see Cooki p. The word is French. The verb appears in Cotgrave, who has ; 

OAIiABASH, a vessel made of the shell of a dried gourd. (Port. ‘ Calendrer, to sleek, smooth, plane, or polish linnen cloth, &c.’ The 
or Span., — Arab.) ‘ Calabash, a species of cucurbita ; ’ Ash’s Diet. F. sb. (from which the verb was formed) is calandre. — Low Lat. celen- 
J 71 S- Found in books of travel. Borrowed either from Port, cola- dra, explained in Migne’s edition of Ducange by; ‘instrumentum quo 
bapa, a gourd, pumpion, or the equiv. Span, calahaza, a pumpion, poliuntur panni ; [French] calandre* y Thus calandre is a corrup- 
calabash ; cf. Span, calahaza vinatera, a bottle-gourd for wine. [The tion of celandre ; and the Low Lat. celendra is, in its turn, a corruption 
sound of the Port, word comes much the nearer to English. Or we of Lat. cylindrus, a cylinder, roller ; the name being given to the* 
may have taken it from the French, who in their turn took it from madiine because a roller was contained in it, and (probably later) 
Portuguese. Cotgrave has : ‘ Callabasse, a great gourd ; also, a bottle sometimes two rollers in contact. — Gk. in;Aiv 5 />ot, a cylinder. See 
made thereof.’] — Arab, qar (si^elt with initial kdf and final ain), a Cylinder. Der. calender, verb ; calendr-er, or calend-er, sb. 
gourd, and aybas, dry ; the sene being ‘ dried gourd ;’ see Richard- CAXiENDS, the first day of the month in the Roman calendar ; 
son’s Arab, Diet. ed. 1839, pp. 1225, 215. Der. calabash-tree, a see above. (L<'^ In early use. A. S. Grein, i. 154. 

name given to a tree whence dried shells of fruit are procured. CAliENTXXRli* a feverous madness. (F., — Span., — L.) In Mas- 

CAJuAMITY* a great misfortune. (F., — L.) In Shak. K. John, singer. Fatal Dowry, iii. i (Charalois). — F. ca/^a/tir^.— Span, calen- 
iii. 4. 60, And earlier, in Calvin, Four Godly Sermons, ser. a.— F. rura. — Lat. calent-, stem of pr. pt. of calere, to be hot. See Caldiron. 
ro/amiV^, calamity; Cot. — Lat. acc. calamitatem, from nom. calamitas, CALF, the young of the cow, &c. (£.) M. £. half, calf; some- 
a calamity, misfortune, p. Origin uncertain; the common suggestion times kel/. Spelt kel/in Ancren Riwle, p. 136 ; the pi. calveren is in 
of a connection with calamus, a stalk (E. haulm) is not satisfactory ; Maundeville’s Travels, p. 105. — A. S. cealf; pi. cealfas, calfru, or cai- 
cf. rather in-columis, unharmed. Der. calamit-ous, feru ; Grein, i. 158. + Du. kal/, + Icel. kdl/r. + Swed. kal/. + Dan, 

CALASH, a sort of travelling carriage. (F., - G., - Slavonic.) kalv. +• Goth, kalbo. + G. kalb. B. Probably related to Gk. kpl<pof, 

• From ladies hurried in ecUeches;* Hudibras, c. iii. pt. 2 ; ed. Bell, ii. an embryo, child, young one, and to Skt. garbha, a foetus, embryo p 
156.-F. caleche, a barouche, carriage. -G. kalesche, a calash, p. Of see Benfev, pp. 257, 258 ; Curtius, i. 8i ; Fick, i. 312. If so, all are 
Slavonic origin ; Brachet gives the Polish kolaska as the source. Cf. from ^ GRABH, to seize, conceive ; a Vedic form, appearing in 
Russ, koliaska, a calash, carriage ; so called from being furnished with later Skt. as grab ; Benfey, p. 375. Der. calve, q. v. ^ The calf 
wheels; from Russ, koleso, dioun. of kola, a wheel.— v KAL, to drive; of the leg, from Icel. kdlfi, seems to be a different word. Cf. Irish 
see Celerity. B. The same word calash also came to mean (i) the and Gael, kdpa, the calf of the leg. 

hood of a carriage, and (3) a hood for a lady’s head, of similar shape. CALIBER, CALIBRE, the size of the bore of a gun.V(F.) 

OALCAREOXJ8, like or containing c^lk or lime. (L.) Better The form cedibre is closer to the French, and perhaps now moic usual.* 
spelt calcdrioust as in a quotation fretm Swinburne, Spain, Let. 29, in^Ca/i&er occurs in Reid’s Inquiry, c. 6. s. 19 (R.) Neither form aT'- 



CALICO. 

§ to be old. We also find the spellings wUvtr and edij^er in ’ 
^’s Diet. ed. I7i5.-»F. edibre, said to have been Mntro- 
in the i6th century from Ital. ca/i6ro ; ' Brachet. Cotgrave 
Cdibre, a quality, state, or degree ; * also : * Qudibre, the bore 
of a gun, or size of the bore, See, 11 tCest pas de mon qudibre^ he is 
not ol my quality, ranke, or humour, he is not a fit companion for 
me.' p. Of uncertain origin. Dies suggests Lat. qua librd^ of what 
weight, applied to the bore of a gun as determined by the weight 
(and consequent size) of the bullet. See liibrate. y, Littr^ sug- 
gests quite a different origin, viz. Arab, kdlib, a form, mould, model; 
cf. Pers. hdlabt a mould from which anything is made ; Rich. Diet, 
pp. mo, I III. Der. calipers^ q. v. ; also ediver^ q.v. 

CAIiICO, cotton-cloth. (East Indian.) Spelt cdlica in Drayton, 
£dw. IV to Mrs. Shore (R.) ; spelt caUicoe in Robinson Crusoe, ed. 
J. W. Clark, 1866, p. 134; pi. cdlicoes. Spectator, no. 29a. Named 
from Cdicut^ on the Malabar coast, when ce it was first imported. 
CALIGRAPHY, CAXiIiIQRAPHY, good hand-writing. 
(Gk.) Wood, in his Athenge Oxonienses, uses the word when re- 
ferring to the works of Peter Bales (not Bale, as in Richardson). 
Spelt calligraphy ; Prideaux, Connection, pt. i. b. v. s. 3. Gk. xaWi- 
yfMpia, beautiful writing. — Gk. teaWi-, a common prehx, equivalent 
to and commoner than «aA.o-, which is the crude form of icaK 6 t, beau- 
tiful, fair ; and ypApsiu, to write. The Gk. /caX 6 t is cognate with 
£. hale and whole. For Gk. see Grave, verb. 

CALIF, CALIPH, a title assumed by the successors of Mahomet. 
(F., — Arab.) Spelt caliphe in Gower, C. A. i. 245 ; califfe, Maundeville’s 
Trav. p. 36. — F. edife^ a successor of the prophet. — Arab, khdifah^ lit. 
a successor; Richaidson's Arab. Diet. p. 620. i- Arab. khdafa^ to suc- 
ceed ; id. p. 623, s. V. khildfatf succeeding. Der. caliph-shipf caliph-ate. 
CALIPHRS, compasses of a certain kind. (F.) Compasses 
for measuring the diameter of cylindrical bodies are called calipers ; 
a contraction and corruption of caliber-compasses. See Cdlipers in 
Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715. From caliber, the size of a bore ; q.v. 
CALISTHENICS, CALLISTHENICS, graceful exercises. 
(Gk.) Modem. A coined word. — Gk. KaXXtadtvi^s. adorned with 
strength. — Gk. * icaXo-, cnide form of KdK 6 s. beautiful, fair, 

cognate with £. hale and whole \ and aBhot. strength, the funda- 
mental notion being * stable strength,’ as distinguished from 
strength of impetus; Curtius, ii. 110, iii. Cf. Skt. s/Ad, to stand 
still. Der. calisthenics adj. 

CALIYEB, a sort of musket. (F.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, iv. 
2. 31 . The name was given from some peculiarity in the size of the 
bore. It is a mere corruption of caliber. <j. v. * Caliver or Caliper. 
the bigness, or rather the diameter of a piece of ordinance or any 
other fire-arms at the bore or mouth;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. 
^ It has no connection with culverin. as suggested by Wedgwood, 
CALK, CAULK, to stop up the seams of a ship. — L.) 
The sb. calhers occurs in the A. V. £zek. xxvii. 9 ; the marg. note 
has; ‘ strengtheners, or stoppers of chinks.’ The M. £. cauken signi- 
fies *to tread;* P. Plowman, C. xv. 162; xiv. 171. The spelling 
with I was probably adopted to assimilate the word more closely to 
the orig. Lat. — O. F. cauquer. to tread ; also, to tent a wound, i. e. to 
insert a roll of lint in it, to prevent its healing too quickly ; Cotgrave. 
— Lat. edeare. to tread, trample, press grapes, tread down, tread in, 
press close. (The notion in calk is that of forcing in by great pressure.) 
— Lat. cdx (stem cdc-). the heel; cognate with £. Heel. p. Cf. 
Irish edeadh. driving, caulking ; cailcaim. I harden, fasten ; calcam. to 
drive with a hammer, to caulk ; cdcain. a caulker. Also Gael. cdc. 
to caulk, drive, ram, cram, push violently ; ededre. a driver, rammer. 
[Hence Lowland Sc. to ca* a nail, i. e. to drive it in with a hammer.] 
Der. calk-er. 

CALL, to cry aloud. (£.) M. E. callen. kallen ; Havelok, 2897.— 
A. S. cedlian. to call, Grein, i. 158 ; an older fonn must have been 
callian. as seen in the compound hilde-cdla. a herald, lit. a * war- 
caUer,* Grein, ii. 73. + Icel. and Swed. kalla. to call. + Dan. kdde. 
to call. + Du. kdlen. to talk, chatter, + O. H. G. chdlon. M. H. G. 
kallen. to call, speak loudly, chatter. B. These words have no 
relation whatever to Gk. koXsIv (a supposition at once disproved by 
a knowledge of the laws of Aryan sounds), but are allied to Gk. yqp- 
to speak, proclaim, Skt. gar. to call, seen in the derivative gH. to 
call. — -^GAR, to call. See Curtius, i. 2 1 7 ; Benfey, p. a 70 ; Fick, i. 73. 
Der. cdl-er ; cdt-ing. sb., an occupation, that to which one is called. 
CALLIGRAPHY; see Caligraphy. 

CALLIPERS ; see Calipers. 

CALLISTHENICS ; see Calisthenlos. 

CALLOUS, hard, indurated. (£.,— L.) Callous occurs in Hol- 
land’s Pliny, bk. xvi. c. 31 ; and callosity in the same, bk. xvi. c. 7.— 
F. caUeux. *hard, or thick-skinned, by much labouring; ’ Cot.— Lat. 
cdlosus. hard or thick-skinned, callous. —Lat. cdlus. caUum. hard skin ; 
edkra. to have a hard skin. Der. cdlos-ity (from Lat. acc. cdlo^ 
Uedm, hardness of skin) ; also oallous 4 y. ecdl^^nm. 


CAMEL. 

CALLOW, unfledged, said of young birds; also b^d. (Ei) See 
Milton, P. L. vii. 420. M. E. calu. cdugh, adewe. * Cdugh was his 
heuede ^ead] ; * King Alisaunder, 5950.— A. S. ealu. bald ; Grein, i. 
155* + Du. kaal. bald, bare, naked, leafless. 4 * Swed. kal. bald, bare. 
4* G. kahl, 4 - Lat. caluus. bald. 4- Skt. khalati. bald-headed ; khdvdta, 
bald-headed. % The appearance of the i-sound both in Latin 
and Teutonic points to a loss of 5.- ^ SKAR, to shear. 

CALM, tranquil, quiet ; as sb., repose. (F., - Gk.) M. E. ednu. 
Gower, C. A. iii. 230. — F. co/mtf, ‘calm, still;* Cot. He does not 
give it as a substantive, but in mod. F. it is both adj. and sb. fi. The 
/ is no real part of the word, though appearing in Ital., Span., and 
Portugese ; it seems to have been inserted, as Diez suggests, through 
the influence of the Lat. cdor. heat, the notions of' heat * and * rest * 
being easilv brought together. y. The mod. Provencal chaume 
signifies ‘the time when the flocks rest;* cf. F. chdmer, formerly 
chaumer. to rest, to be without work; see chdmer in Brachet. 

8. Derived from Low Lat. cauma. the heat of the sun ; on which 
Maigne D’Amis remarks, in his edition of Ducange, that it answers 
to the Languedoc aifemias or edimas. excessive heat ; a remark which 
shews that Diez is right. — Gk. nav^. great heat. — Gk. naluv. to bum ; 
from Gk. ^ KAT, to bum. Possibly £. heat is related to the same 
root; Curtius. i. 178. Der. calmAy. calm-ness. 

CALOMEL, a preparation of mercury. (Gk.) Explained in 
Chambers* Diet, as * the white sublimate of mercury, got by the ap- 
plication of heat to a mixture of mercury and corrosive sublimate, 
which is black* The sense is * a fair product from a black substance ;* 
and the word is coined from koXo-. crude form of Gk. teaXdt. fair (cog- 
nate with E. hde) ; and tilk-oM. black, for which see Melancholy. 
CALORIC, the supposed principle of heat. (L.) A modem 
word ; formed from the Lat. calor. heat, by the addition of the suffix -iV: 
The F. form is calorique. and we may have borrowed it from them ; 
but it comes to the same thing. See Caldron. 

CALORIFIC, having the power to heat. (L.) Boyle speaks of 
'calorijick agents;* Works, vol. ii. p. 594. — Lat. calorijicus. making 
hot, heating. — Lat. calori-. crude ■ form of calor. heat ; and -Jicus. a 
suffix due to the \ttbfacere. to make. Der. cdorific-at-ion. 
CALUMNY, slander, false accusation. (F., — L.) Shak. has 
cdumny, Meas. ii. 4. 159; also cdumniate. Troil. iii. 3. 174; and ca- 
lumnious. All’s Well, i. 3. 61. — F. cdomnie. * a calumnie ; * Cot. — Lat. 
cdumnia. false accusation. — Lat. calui. ealuere. to deceive. Der. 
cdumni-ous. calumni-ous 4 y ; also cdumniate ^from Lat. calumniatus, 
pp. of calumniari. to slander) ; whence cdumniat-or. calumniat-hn. 
Doubl et, ch allenge, q. v. 

CALVE, to produce a calf. (E.) M. E. cduen (u for v) ; * the 
cow caluyde;* Wyclif, Job, xxi. 10. — M. E. cdf. a calf. See Calf. 
% The A. S. forms cealfian. edfian. are unauthenticated, and probably 
inventions of Somner. However, the verb appears in the Du. kdven. 
Dan. kdve. Swed. kalfva. G. kalben. to calve; all derivatives from 
the sb. 

CALK, the substance left after a metal has been subjected to great 
heat. (L.) In Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. A word used in the old 
treatises on alchemy; now nearly superseded by the term oxide. 
Merely borrowed from Latin. — Lat. calx, stone, limestone, lime (stem 
cdc-). 4 - Irish carraicc. Gael, carraig. a rock ; W. careg. stone. 4 “ 
Goth, hallus. a rock, stone ; Rom. ix. 33. + Gk. updiey. KpoKdXrj. 
flint. 4 “ Skt. qarkard. stone, gravel ; karkara. hard ; Benfey, pp. 936, 
163. See Curtius, i. 177. Der. ede-ine. q.v.; calc-areous. q.v.; 
ede-ium ; cdc-ul-us ; cdc-ul-ate. q. v. 

CALYX, the cup of a flower. (L., — Gk.) A botanical term. 

‘ Cdyx. the cup of the flower in any plant ;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. 
— Lat. cdyx. a case or covering, bud, calyx of a flower. — Gk. k^v^. 
a case, covering, calyx of a flower. + Skt. kdikd. a bud. — ^ KAL, 
to cover, hide, conceal ; from which comes, in English, the word 
helmet, q. v. ^ This word is used differently from chdice. q. v. ; 
though both are from the same root. 

CAM, a projecting part of a wheel, cog. (Dan.) A technical 
term ; fully explaineS^ Webster’s Diet., but not Celtic, as errone- 
ously stated in some editions. — Dan. kam. a comb, ridge; hence 
a ridge on a wheel ; karnhiul. a cog-wheel. + G. kamm. a comb, a cog 
of a wheel. See Comb. 

CAMBRIC, a kind of fine white linen. (Flanders.) ^ In Shak. 
Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 308. Cotgrave gives : ‘ Catnbray. ou Toile de Cam- 
bray. cambricke.’ A corruption of Cambray, a town in Flanders, 
where it was first made. 

CAMEL, the name of an animal. (F., — L., — Gk., — Heb.) ^ Spelt 
ehamayle in Chaucer, C. T. 9073. The pi. camelis is in King Ali- 
saunder, 854, The M. E. forms are camel, cameil. camail. darnel, 
ehamail. See. [The form camel, in^the Old Northumbrian glosses 6f 
S. Mark, i, 6, is directly from Lat. camelus. 1 ^ 0 . F. ehamel. camel*. 
Roquefort.— Lat. famc/itf. — Gk. Heb. gdmdl, 4^ Arab. Jo- 

mdi Palmer’s Pers, Diet., col. 173. Der. camdo^pardf caml-eif q. ▼. 
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OAMETiTilA ft genus of plants. (Peraonal name.) ThtCamdlia 
Japomca is sometimes called the * Japan rose.* The name was 
given by Linnaeus (died 17 78), in honour of George Joseph Kamel 
(or Camellus), a Moravian Jesuit, who travelled in Asia and wrote 
a history of plants of the island of Luzon ; Encyl. Brit. 9th ed. 

OAld^LOPARD, the giraffe. (L.,-»Gk.) Spelt camelopardalU 
and camelopardus in Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715, and in Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 
1731. After shortened to resemble F. camil^ard^ the giraffe. —Lat. 
camelopardalis.^Gk. mpiiXoitdpiaXUt a girafte."*Gk. Kafiij\<h^ crude 
form of a camel ; and ir^SaXtt, a pard, leopard, panther. 

See Camel and Pard. 

CAMEIO, a precious stone, carved in relief. (Ital.) The word 
occurs in Darwin's Botanical Garden, P. i (Todd's Johnson). [The 
F. spelling eamaiiu is sometimes found in Eng. books, and occurs in 
Bailey's l)ict. vol. ii. ed. 1731.] •Ital. cammeo, a cameo. -Low I^t. 
camnuBus, a cameo ; also spelt camakutus, whence the F. camaieu. 
B. Etvm. unknown ; see the discussion of it in Diez, s. v. cammeo ; and 
in Malm, Etymologische Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1863, p. 73. Mahn 
suggests that cammaus is an adj. from camma, a Low I^t. version of 
a G. camm$f which is a form due to G. pronunciation of O. Y.gatne, 
a gem (Lat. gamma), for which Roquefort gives a quotation. In the 
same way camahutus might be due to a German form of the same 
F. ganu and to F. hmtte, high. But the Span, is camafeo. 

CAMBBAf a box, chamber, &c. (L.) Chiefly used as an abbre- 
viation of Lat. camera obscura, i. e. dark chamber, the name of what 
was once an optical toy, but now of great service in photography. 
See Chamber, of which it is the orig. form. Der. camerated, from 
a Lat. form eameratus, formed into chambers; a term in a.rchitecture. 

CAMXiBT, a sort of cloth. (F., — Low Lat.) So called because 
originally made of eameVs hair. Camlet is short for camelot, which 
occurs in Sir T. Browne's Vulg. Errors, bk. v. c. 15. § 3. — F. camelotf 
which Cotgrave explains by ‘chamlet, also Lisle grogram.*— Low 
Lat. camelotumt clotn of camel’s hair.— Lat. camelus, a camel. See 
Camel. 

CAMOMIIiE ; see Chamomile. 

CAMP, the ground occupied by an army; the army itself. (F., *7 L.) 
Common in Shakespeare. Also used as a verb ; All 's Well, iii. 4. 
14 ; and in the Bible of 1561, Exod. xix. a. The proper sense is ‘ the 
field * which is occupied by the army ; as in * the gate of the camp 
was open ; * North's Plutarch, Life 01 M. Brutus ; see Shakespeare's 
Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 1.17 ; cf. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 8. 33. 
[Perhaps taken directly from Latin.] — F. camp, ' a camp ; an hoast, 
or army lodged ; a field ; ’ Cot. — Lat. campus^ a field. + Gk. /r^vot, 
a garden. And probably further related to G. hof^ a yard, court ; 
see Curtius, i. 183; Fick, i. 519. Der. camp, verb, en^camp^ment^ 
camp-estr^alt q. v., camp-aign, q. v. % It is remarkable that camp in 
Middlc-Eiiglish never has the modem sense, but is only used in the 
sense of ‘fight’ or ‘battle.’ Cf. ‘alle the kene mene [men] of kampe^ 
i. e. all the keen fighting-men ; Allit. Morte Arthure, 3702 ; cf. 1 . 
3671. And see Layamon, i. 180, 185, 336 ; ii. 162. This is the A. S. 
camp, a battle ; camp-s/cd, a battle-ground. Allied words are the Du., 
Dan. and Swed. /ramp, Icel. /rapp, G. /ramp/, all signifying ‘ battle.' 
Notwithstanding the wide spread of the word in this sense, it is cer- 
tainly non-Teutonic, and due, originally, to Lat. campus^ in Low Lat. 

« a battle.* See also Champion, and Campaign^. 
CAMPAIGN, a large field ; the Tx:riod during which an army 
keeps the field. (F., — L.) The word occurs in Burnet, Hist, of his 

Own Time, an. 1666. — F. campaigner an open field, given in Cotgrave 
as a variation of campagne, which he explains by ‘ a plaine field, 
laige plain.’ — Lat. campanior a plain, preserved in the name Campania, 
formerly given to the level countrynear Naples. — Lat. campws, afield. 
See Camp. Der. campaign-^r. ^ Shak. uses champaign (old edd. 
champion), K. Lear, i. i. 65, for * a large tract of land.’ 'This is from 
the O. F. champagM, the standard form ; the form campagne belongs 
properly to the Picard dialect; see Brachet, Hist. Fr. Gram. p. ai 
' for the correct statement, which is incorrectly contradicted in the 
translation of his Diet., s. v. campagne, 

CAMPANIFOBM, bell-shaped. (Low Lat.) ‘ Campaniformis, 
a term apply'd by herbalists, to any flower that is shap'd like a bell; ' 
Kersey’s Diet. ed. I 7 i 5 « From Low Lat. campana, a bell ; and Lat. 
forma, form. Der. From the same Low Lat. campana are campan-ul-a, 
campan- fd-at e, campan-o 4 ogy. 

CAMPESTBAL, growing in fields. (L.) Modem, and rare. 
The form campestrian is in Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. Formed 
from Lat. campestr^is, growing in a field, or belonging to a field, by 
adding the suffix -o/. — Lat. campus, a field. See Camp. 
CAMPHOB, the solid, concrete juice of some kinds of laurel. 
(F., - Arab., - Malay.) Spelt camphire in the Song of Solomon, i. 14 
(A. V.). Massinger speaks of camphircdxMs ; The Guardian, iii. i.— 

. F. camphre, * the gumme tearmed camphire ; * Cot. [The i seems to 
have b^n inserted to make the word easier to pronoimce in English.] 
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^ — Low Lat. camphora, camphor; to the form of which the mod, E. 
camphor has been assimilate. fi. A word of Eastern origin. Cf. 
Skt. harphra, camphor (Befey, p. 164); Arabic hdfur, ^mpnor. Pal- 
mer’s Pers. Diet. col. 480. y. All from Malay kdpur, lit. chalk ; the 
full form being Barus kdpdr, i.e. chalk of Airous, a plaw on the 
W. coast of Sumatra ; see J. Pijnappel's Malay-Dutch Diet. p. 74. 

* Kdpur hdrus, the camphor of Sumatra and Java, called also native 
camphor, as distinguished from that of Japan or kdpur tohdri, which 
undergoes a process before it is brought to our shops ; ' Marsden, 
Malay Diet. p. 249 ; where we also find ‘ kdpur, lime.’ 

CAN (i), I am able. (£.) A. The A.S. cunnan, to know, to 
know how to do, to be able, forms its present tense thus : ic can (or 
cann), pu canst (or const), he can (or cann) ; plural, for all persons, 
cunnon. The Moeso-Goth. kunnan, to know, forms Jts present tense 
thus : ik kann, thu kant, is kann ; pi. weis kunnum, jus kunnuth, eis 
kunnun. B. The verb is one of those which (like the Gk. otda, I 
know) use as a present tense what is really an old preterite form, 
from which again a second weak preterite is formed. 'The same pecu- 
liarity is common to all the cognate Teutonic verbs, viz. Du. kunnen, 
to be able ; Icel. kunna, to know, to be able ; Swed. kunna, to know, 
to be able; Dan. kunde, to know, to be able; O. H.G. chunnan, 
M. H. G. kunnen, G. konnen, to be able. O. 'The word is not the 
same as the word ken, to know, though from the same source ulti- 
mately. The verb to ken is not English (which supplies its place by 
the related form to know) but Scandinavian ; cf. Icel. kenna, to know, 
Swed. kdnna, Dan. kiende, Du. kennen, G. kennen ; all of which are 
weak verbs ; whereas can was once strong. See Ken, D. The past 
tense is Could. Here the / is inserted in modem English by sheer 
blundering, to make it like would and should, in which the / is radical. 
The M. E. form is coud^, a, dissyllable ; the A. S. form is cutSe, The 
long d is due to loss of n; ctiffe stands for cun'Se (pronounced 
koonthe, with 00 like 00 in tooth, and th as in breathe). The loss of the 
n has obscured the relation to can. The n reappears in Gothic, 
where the past tense is kuntha ; cf. Du. konde, I could ; Icel. kunna 
(for kunda, by assimilation) ; Swed. and Dan. kunde ; O. H. G. kunda, 
G. kbnnte. Whence it appears that the English alone has lost the «. 
B. The past participle is Couth. This is only preserved, in mod. 
Eng., in the form uncouth, of which the original sense was * tmknown.' 
The A. S. form is cu'iS, standing for cun^, the n being preserved in 
the Goth, kunths, known. See Uncouth. P. The root of this 
verb is the same as that of E. ken (Icel. kenna) and of E. know, Lat. 
noscere (for gnoscere), and Gk. ytyvwaHetv, which are extended forms 
of it, 'The Aryan form of the root is GAN or GA ; Fick, i. 67. See 
Know, and Mien. 

CAN (a), a drinking-vessel. (E.) M. E. canne. ‘ There weren 
sett sixe stonun cannes ; ’ Wyclif, John, ii. 6. — A. S. canna, canne, as 
a gloss to Lat. crater ; Mil. Gloss, ed. Somner, p. 60. + Du. kan, a 
pot, mug. + Icel. kanna, a can, tankard, mug ; also, a measure. + 
Swed. kanna, a tankard ; a measure of about 3 quarts. + Dan. kande, 
a can, tankard, mug. + O. H. G. channd, M. H. G. and G. kanne, a 
can, tankard, mug, jug, pot. ^ It thus appears like a true Teu- 
tonic word. Some think that it was borrowed from Lat. canna, 
Gk. u&yyij, a reed ; whence the notion of measuring. If so, it must 
have been borrowed at a very early period. The Low Lat. forms 
cana, canna, a vessel or measure for liquids, do not really help us much 
towards deciding this question. 

CANAli, a conduit for water. (F., — L.) * The walls, the woods, 
and long canals reply ; ' Pope, Rape of the Lock, iii. 100. — F. canal, 
'a channell, kennell, furrow, gutter ; ’ Cot. — Lat. canalis, a channel, 
trench, canal, conduit ; also, a splint, reed-pipe. p. The first a is 
short, which will not admit of the old favourite derivation from canna, 
a reed ; besides which, a furrow bears small resemblance to a reed. 
The original sense was ‘ a cutting,’ from y SK AN, longer form of 
y SKA, to cut. Cf. Skt. khan, to dig, pierce ; khani, a mine. See 
Fick, i. 802. The sense of ‘reed-pipe’ for canalis may have been 
merely due to popular etymology. if Perhaps the accent on the 
latter syllable in £. was really due to a familiarity with Du. kanaal, 
itself borrowed from French. See also Channel, Kennel. 

CANABY.a bird; a wine; a dance. (Canary Islands.) The 
dance is mentioned in Shak. All’s Well, ii, i. 77 ; so is the wine. 
Merry Wives, iii. a. 89. Gascoigne speaks of * Canara birds ; ' Com- 
plaint of Philomene, 1 . 33. All are named from the Canaries or 
Canary Islands. These take their name from Canaria, which is the 
largest island of the group. ‘ Grand Canary is almost as broad as 
long, the diameter being about fifty miles ; * Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
ed. 1665, p. 3. 

CANCtili, to obliterate. (F., — L.) Originally, to obliterate a 
deed by drawing lines over it in the form of lattice-work (Lat. cam* 
elli)\ afterwards, to obliterate in any way. Spelt cancell in the 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 63 a (R.) — F. canceler, * to cancell, cross, 
raze ; ' Cot.>«Layv Lat. cancellare, to draw lines across a deed.— Lat. 
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toHtdlutt a grating ; gen. in pi. canetUi, imilings, lattice-work ; dimin. ^ 
of canctr, a crab, also sometimes used in the pi. caftcri, to signify 
* lattice-work.* See Cancer. Der. eaneellHii-edt marked with 
cross-lines, from Lat. pp. canctUcOus ; from the same source, chanciU 
ehancery, ehane^or, which see ; also cancer, canker, &c. 

CANCJ^El, a crab, a corroding tumour. (L.) The tumour was 
named from the notion of 'eating* into the flesh. Cancer occurs as 
the name of a zodiacal sign in Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1 . 644. — Lat. 
cancer, a crab ; gen. cancri. 4 h Ok. mpiclvot, a crab. ^ Skt. karkata, 
karkataka, a crab ; also the sign Cancer of the zodiac, p. So named 
from its hiud shell ; cf. Skt. karkara, hard. Der. eancer^ous, cancri* 
form% cancer*ate, caneer*at-i(m ; and see Canker, Careen. 

C ANDEXiABBUK ; see under Candle. 

CAISTDID, lit. white; fair; sincere. (F.,-iL.) Drydcn uses 
candid to mean 'white ;* tr. of Ovid, Metam. xv. 1 . 60. Camden has 
candidly, Elizabeth, an. 1598 (R.) Shak. has candidaius for candi* 
date; Titus Andron. i. 185. Ben Jonson has candor. Epigram 123. 

— F. candide, 'white, fair, bright, orient, &c. ; also, upright, sincere, 
innocent;* Cot. Lat. candidus, lit. shining, bright. — Lat. candere, 
to shine, be bright. » Lat. candkre*, to set on Are, only in ae*cendere, 
in*cendere,^S\ii. chand, to shine. i%^SKAND, to shine. Der. candid* 
ate,q. v. ; candour, lit. brightness, from F. candeur, which from Lat. 
candorem, acc. case of candor, brightness ; also candiddy, candid*ness. 
From Lat. candere we also have candle, incense, incendiary, which see. 

CANDIDATE!, one who offers himself to be elected to an office. 
(L.) Shak. has : ' Be candidatus then and put it on ; ' Titus, i. 185 ; 
where the allusion is to the white robe worn by a candidate for office 
among the Romans.— Lat. candidatus, white-robed; a candidate for 
an office.— Lat. candidus, white. See Candid. 

CANDDEi, a kind of artificial light. (L.) In very early use. 
A. S. candel, a candle, Grcin, i. 155. — Lat. candela, a candle, taper.— 
TusX. candere, to glow.— Lat. *, to set on fire; see further 

under Candid. Der. Candle*mas, with which cf. Christ-mas, q. v. ; 
eandle*stick (Trevisa, i. 223) ; candelabrum, a Lat. word, from ^t. 
candela ; also chandel-ier, q. v. ; chandl-er, q. v. ; canneUcocd, q. v. 
CANDODB; see under Candid. 

CANDIT, crystallised sugar ; as a verb, to sugar, to ciystallise. 
(F.,— Ital., — Arab.) In old authors, it is generally a verb. Shak. 
has both sb. and verb, i Hen. IV, i. 3. 251 ; Hamlet, iii. 2. 65 ; 
Temp. ii. i. 279. The verb is, apparently, the original in English, 

— F. se •candir, * to candie, or grow candide, as sugar after boyl- 
ing ; * Cotgrave. [Here Cotgrave should rather have written candied ; 
there is no connection with Lat. candidus, white, as he easily might 
have imagined.] — Ital. candire, to candy. — Ital. candi, candy ; zucchero 
candi, sugar-candy. — Arabic and Persian nand, sugar, sugar-candy ; 
Richardson’s Arab. Diet. p. 1140; Arab, qandat, sugar-candy, id.; 
qandi, scared, made of sugar; ia. p. 1150. 

CAN’D, a reed, a stick. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. cane, canne. 

' Reedes, that ben Cannes;* Maundeville, p. 189; sec also pp. 190, 199. 

' Cane, canna ; * Wright s Vocab. i. 1 91 . — F. canne, a cane. — Lat. canna, 
a cane, reed. — Gk. /rdvva, ubyvrj, a cane, reed. p. Perhaps cane 
is an Oriental word ultimately ; cf. Heb. gdneh, a reed ; Arab, qandt, 
a cane ; Richardson’s Diet. p. 1 148. If so, the Lat. and Gk. words 
are both borrowed ones. Dcr. cane, verb ; can*y, Milton, P. L. iii. 
439 ; candster, q. v. ; also cann*on, q. v. ; can-on, q. v. 

CANIND, pertaining to a dog. (L.) In the Spectator, no. 209. 

— Lat. caninus, canine. — Lat. canis, a dog; cognate with £. hour^. 
See Hound, and Csmio. 

CAN 18 TDB,a case, or box, often of tin. (L.,— Gk.) Originally, 
a basket made of reed or cane. Spelt cannisters in Dryden’s Virgil, 
bk. i. 981, to translate * Cereremque canistris Expediunt ; ’ JEn. i. 701. 

— Lat. canistrum, a basket made of twisted re^. — Gk. nicraarpov, a 
wicker-basket; properly, a basket of reed.— Gk. adny, a rarer form 
of udwri, K&rva, a reed, cane. See Cane. 

CANKER, something that corrodes. (L.) * Canker, sekeness, 

cancer;* Prompt. Parv. p, 60; it occurs very early, in Ancren Riwle, 
P- 330, where it is spelt eanere. — Lat. cancer, a crab, a cancer. See 
Cancer. Der. canker-ous, canker-worm (A. V.) 
CANNED-COAXi, a coal that bums brightly. (L. and E.) 
Modem. Provincial Eng. cannel, a candle, and coal. ' Can^e, a 
candle ; cannle-coal, or kennle-coal, so called because it bums without 
smoke like a candle ; * F. K. Robinson, Whitby Glossary. 
CANNIBAL, one who eats human-flesh. (Span.,— W. Indian.) 
A corrupt form ; it should rather be caribal, * The Caribes I learned 
to be men-eaters or canibals, and great enemies to the islandere of 
Trinidad ; ’ Hackliwt, Voyages, voT. iii. p. 576 (R.) ; a passage imi- 
tated in Robinson Crusoe, ed. J. W. Clark, 1866, p. 126. See Shak. 
Oth. i. 3. 143.— Span, canibal, a cannibal, savage; a corruption of 
Caribal, a Carib, the form us^ by Columbus ; see Trench, Study of 
Words. B. 'This word being ill understood, the spellmg was 
changed to canibal to give a sort of sense, from the notion that 
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the cannibals had apatites like a dog ; cf. Span, eoamo, canine, vora- 
cious, greedy. As the word canibal was unmeaning in English, a 
second n was introduced to make the first vowel short, either owing 
to accent, or from some notion that it ought to be shortened. 
O. The word Canibal occurs in the following quotation from Herrera’s 
Descripcion de las Indias Occidentales, vol. 1. p. ii. col. i, given in 
Todd’s Johnson. * Las Islas qui cstan desde la Isla de San Juan de 
Porto rico al oriente de ella, para la costa de Tierra-Firmc, se 
llamaron los Canibales por los muchos Caribes, comedores de came 
humana, (pie truvo cn ellas, i segun se interpreta cn su lengua Canibal, 
quiere decir " hombre valiente,” porque por tales eran tenidos de los 
otros Indios.* I. e. ‘ the islands lying next to the island of San Juan 
de Porto-rico [now called Porto Rico] to the East of it, and extending 
towards the coast of the continent [of South America] are called 
Canibales because of the many Caribs, eaters of human flesh, that arc 
found in them, and according to the interpretation of their language 
Canibal is as much as to say * valiant man,’ because they were held 
to be such by the other Indians.* This hardly sufficiently recognises 
the fact that CanibaH and Carib are mere variants of one and the same 
word ; but we learn that the West Indian word Carib meant, in the 
language of the natives, * a valiant man.* Other testimony is to the 
same eflect ; and it is well ascertained that cannibal is equivalent to 
Carib or Caribbean, and that the native sense of the word is * a 
valiant man,* widely different from that which Europeans have given 
it. The familiar expression 'king of the cannibal islands’ really 
means * king of the Caribbean islands.* Der. cofinibal-ism. 

CANNONf a large gun. (F.,— L., — Gk.) Frequent in Shak.; 
K. John, ii. 210, &c. And in Hackluyt, Voyages, vol. iii. p. 217 
(R.) — F. canon, * a law, rule, decree, ordnance, canon of the law ; . . . 
also, the gunne tearmed a cannon ; also, the barrell of any gunne,* 
&c. ; Cot. Thus cannon is a doublet of canon, q. v. See Trench, 
Study of Words. p. The spelling with two w’s may have been 
adopted to create a distinction between the two uses of the word, the 

resent word taking the double n of Lat. canna. The sense * gun- 

arrel* is older than that of ‘gun,’ and points back to the sense of 
* rod * or * cane.* See Cane. Der. cannon-ode, cannon-eer. 

CANOE, a boat made of a trunk of a tree, &c. (Span.,— W. 
Indian.) Formerly canoa, as spelt in Hackluyt’s Voyages, iii. 646 
(R.) — Span, canoa, an Indian boat. It is ascertained to be a native 
West Indian term for * boat ; * and properly, a Caribbean word. A 
drawing of ‘a canoe* is given at p. 31 of Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, 
ed. 1665. 

CANONy a rule, ordinance. (L., — Gk.) M. E. canon, canotm; 
Chaucer, Treatise on the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, pp. 3, ^ ; C. T. Group 
C, 890. A. S. canon; Beda, Eccl. Hist. (tr. by ^Elfred), iv. 24; 
Bosworth. — Lat. canon, a rule. — Gk. naviiv, a straight rod, a rule in 
the sense of ‘ carpenter’s rule ; * also, a rule or model, a standard of 
right. — Gk. ndutf, a rarer form of ndwtj, a cane, reed. See Cane. 
Der. canon-ie, canon-ic*al, canon-ic-al-ly, canon-ist, canon-ic-ity, canon-ise 
(Gower, C. A. i. 254), canon-is-at-ion, canon-ry. Doublet, cannon, q. v. 

CANOPY, a covering overhead. (F.,— Ital., — L., — Gk.) Should 
be conopy ; but the spelling canope occurs in Italian, whence it found its 
way into French as canape, a form cited by Diez, and thence into 
English; the proper F. form is conopie. In Shak. Sonn. 125. In 
Bible of 1551, Judith, xiii. 9 ; retained in the A. V. Cf. F. conopie, ‘ a 
canopy, a tent, or pavilion;* Cot. — Lat. used in Judith, 

xiii. 9 (Vulgate). — Gk. nwomedv, nouvuirtiov, an Egyptian bed with 
musquito-curtains. — Gk. nwrvw-, stem of led/voinp, a gnat, mosquito; 
lit. ‘ cone-faced,* or an animal with a cone-shaped head, from some 
fancied resemblance to a cone. — Gk. nSiv-ot, a cone ; and dnp, face, 
^pearance, from Gk. to see — Aryan ^AK, to see. See 

done. Der. canopy, verb. 

CANOROUS, tuneful. (L.) In Sir T. Browne. Vulg. Errors, 
b. vii. c. 14. § 5. — Lat. canorus, singing, musical. — Lat. eanere, to 
sing. See Cant (1). 

CANT (i), to sing in a whining way ; to talk hypocritically. (L.) 
Applied at first, j^bably, to the whining tone of beggars ; used 
densively. ‘ Drinmg, lying, cogging, canting ; ’ Ford, The Sun’s 
Darling, Act i. sc. i. ‘A rogue, A very canter I, sir, one that 
maunds Upon the pad ; * Ben Jonson, Staple of News, Act ii.— Lat. 
cantare, to sing ; frequentative of eanere, to sing ; from the same root 
with E. hen, q.v.-V^AN, to sound; Fick. i. 17; Curtius, i. 173. 
Der. cant, sb. ; cant-er. From the same source, can-orous, q. v. ; 
cant-icle, q. v. ; cant*o, q. v. 

CANT (2), an edge, comer ; as verb, to tilt or incline. (Dutchi) 
The sb. is nearly obsolete ; we find ‘ in a <?a«/ * - ‘ in a comer,* in Ben 
Jonson, Coronation Entertainment; Works, ed. Gifford, vi. 445 
(Nares). *rhe verb means * to turn upon an edge,* hence, to tilt, 
incline ; said of a cask. The verb is derived from the sb. — Du. kant, 
a border, e^e, side, brink, margin, comer. + Han. and Swed. kant, a 
border, ^ge, margin ; cf. Dan. kantre, to cant, upset, capsize. G. 
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hofUit a comer. ^ Probably distinct words from W. coni, the rim of ^ 
a cir(^, Lat. canthus^ the tire of a wheel, with which they are com- 
monly co^ared. See Canton. Der. cant-ten, q« v. ; deH:ant-er, q. v. 
OANTliSN, a vessel for liquors used hy soldiers. (F., - Ital., — G.) 
Not in early use. 'I'he selling is phonetic, to imitate the F. sound 
of i by the mod. E. ee.«*F. confine, a canteen ; introduced from Ital. 
in the i6th century; Brachet. Ital. cantina, a cellar, cave, grotto, 
cavern; cf. Ital. cantinetta, a small cellar, ice-pail, cooler. Ital. 
canto, a side, part, comer, angle ; whence cantina as a diminutive, i. e. 

‘ a little comer.’ - G. kante, a comer. See Cant (2). 

CAKTEB, an easy gallop. (Proper name.) An abbreviation for 
Canterbury gallop, a name given to an easy gallop ; from the ambling 
pace at which pilgrims rode to Canterbury. ‘ In Sampson’s Pair 
Maid of Clifton (1633), he who personates the hobby-horse speaks 
of his smooth ambles and Canterbury paces-,* Todd’s Johnson. 

* Boileau’s Pegasus has all his paces, llie Pegasus of Pope, like a 
Kentish post^orse, is always on the Canterbury ; \ Dennis on the 
Prelim, to the Dunciad (Nares). We also have * Canterbury bells.* 
Der. canter, verb (much later than the sb.). 

CANTICLE, a little song. (L.) * And wrot an canticle* said of 
Moses; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 41 24. -Lat. canticulum, a 
little song; dimin. of Lat. canticum, a song. — Lat.' to sing. 
See Cant (z). 

CANTO, a division of a poem. (Ital., — L.) Shak. has cantons, Tw. 
Nt. i. 5. 289, which is a difficult form to account for. The more correct 
form cantion (directly from Lat. cantio, a ballad) occurs near the 
beginning of the Glosse to Spenser’s Shep. Kal., October.— Ital. 
canto, a singing, chant, section of a poem ; cf. Ital. cantoniere, a seller 
of ballads. — Ital. cantare, to sing. — Lat. eantare, to sing. See 
Cant(i). 

CANTON, a small division of a country. (F., — Low ^t.) Sir 
T. Browne uses cantons for ‘ comers ; * Keligio Medici, pt. i. s. 15. In 
Heraldry, a canton is a small division in the corner ot a shield ; so 
used in J^n Jonson, Staple of News, A. iv (Piedmantlc). And see 
Cotgrave. — F. canton, * a comer or crosseway, in a street ; also, a 
canton, a hundred ; ’ Cot. [Cf. Ital. cantone, a canton, district ; also, 
a corner-stone ; Span, canton, a corner, part of an escutcheon, canton.l 
— LfOwLat.cflw/owi/m.aregion, province. —Low Lat.ca»/o(i), asquarea 
stone ; also (2), a region, province ; whence cantonum. B. It is not at 
all certain that these two senses of Low Lat. canto are connected. 
The sense * squared stone’ evidently refers to G. kante, Du. kant, an 
edge ; but the sense of ‘ region * is not necessarily connected with this, 
and Brachet notes the etymology of canton as * unknown.’ It is hardly 
fair to play upon the various senses of E. border, or to try and connect 
the Teutonic hant, a comer, with W. cant, a rim of a circle, Lat. cantkus, 
the tire round a wheel, Gk. Kav96t, the comer of the eye, the felloe 
of a wheel. The Teutonic k is not a Celto-Italic c, nor is ‘ a comer’ 
quite the same idea as * rim.* It seems best to connect our own word 
canton in the sense of ‘ comer ’ with the Teutonic forms, and leave the 
other sense unaccounted for. Der. canton, verb; canton-al, canton- 
ment, Cf. se cantonner, * to sever themselves from the rest of their 
fellowes ; * Cotgrave. 

CANVAS, a coarse hempen cloth. (F., - L., - Gk.) M. E. canevas ; 
a trisyllable in Chaucer, C. T. 12866.— F. canevas; which Brachet 
wrongly assigns to the 16th century ; see Littre.— Low I.at. canabacius, 
hempen cloth, canvas. Lat. cannabis, hemp. — Gk. /cdvva/Sit, hemp, 
cognate with E. hemp, q. v, Cf. Skt. gana, hemp. ^ It is supposed 
that the Greek word was borrowed from the East ; Curtius, i. 173. 
Cf. Pers. kanab, hemp ; Rich. Diet. p. 1 208. Der. canvass, verb ; q.v. 
CANVASS, to discuss, solicit votes. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In Shak. 

* to take to task ; * i Hen. VI, i. 3. 36. Merely derived from the sb. 
canvas, the orig. meaning being ‘ to sift through canvas.’ Similarly, 
Cotgrave explains the O. F. canabasser by ‘ to canvas, or curiously to 
examine, search or sift out the depth of a matter.’ See above. 

CANZONET, a little song. (Ital.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2. 124. 
— Ital. canxmetta, a little song ; dimin. of canzone, a hymn, or of 
canzona, a song, ballad.— Lat. cantion^ acc. of cantio, a song; 
whence also F. chanson, a song, used by Shak. Hamlet, ii. 2. 438.— 
Lat. cantare, to sii^; frequentative of canere, to sing. See Cant (i). 
CAOirTCHOuC, india rubber. (F., — Caribbean.) Modem. 
Borrowed from F. caoutchouc, from a Caribbean word which is spelt 
cauchuc in the Cydop. Metropolitana, q. v. 

CAP, a covering for the head ; a cover. (Low Lat.) In very early 
use. A. S. cceppe, as a gloss to Low Lat. planeta, a chasuble ; ./Elfric’s 
Glossa^, Nomina Vasomm. »• Low Lat. a cape, a cope; see 
capparius in Ducai^. [The words cap, cape, cope were all the same 
originally.] This Low Lat. eafpa, a cape, hooded cloak, occurs in a 
document of the year 660 (Diea) ; and is spelt capa by Isidore of 
Seville, 19. 31. 3, who says : * Capa, quia quasi totum capiat hominem ; 
capitis omamentum.’ ^ The remoter origin is disputed ; Diez remarks 
that it is difficult to obtain the fonn eapa from Lat. caput; and per* 
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*haps the derivation from Lat. capers, to contain, suggested by Isidore, 
may be right in this instance ; though his guesses are mostly valuer 
less. This would explain its indifferent application in the senses of 
cap and cape; besides. which, cape would appear to be the older and 
more usual meaning. So Burguy. See Cape, Cope. 

CAPABLE, having ability. (F., — L.) In Shak. Troil. iii. 3. 310. 

— F. capable, * capable, sufficient ;’ Cot.— Low Lat. capabilis, lit. com- 
prehensible, a word used- in the Arian controversy, p. The meaning 
afterwards shifted to ‘ able to hold,’ one of the senses assigned by 
Cotgrave to F. capable. This would be due to the influence of Lat. 
capon, capacious, the word to which capabilis was probably indebted 
for its second a and its irregular formation from raper#.— Lat. capere, 
to hold, contain; cognate with £. Aot/e; see Have.— ^KAP, to 
hold; Fick, i. 518. Der. capability, 

CAPACIOtrS, able to hold or contain. (L.) Used by Sir W. 
Ralegh, Hist, of the World, bk. i. c. 6. Shak. expresses the same 
idea by capable. Ill formed, as if from a F. capacieux or Lat. capaci- 
osus, but there are no such words, and the real source is the crude 
form capaci- of the Lat. adj. capax, able to contain. — Lat. capere, to 
contain, hold; cognate with E. have, q. v. — -/KAP, to hold; Fick, 
i. 518. Der. oapacious-ly, capaciousness; and (from Lat. capax, gen. 
capaci-s) eapaei-t-ate, capaci-ty. From the Lat. capere we also have 
cap-able, cat-er ; probably cap, cape, cope, q. v. Also conceive, deceive, 
receive, Slc. Also captious, captivate, captive, captor, capture ; an- 
ticipate, emancipate, participate ; acceptable, conception, deception, except, 
intercept, precept, receipt, receptacle, susceptible; incipierU, recipient; 
occufyx prince, principed ; and all words nearly related to these. 

CA!PAB160N, the trappings of a horse. (F., — Span., — Low Lat.) 
In Shak. Cor. i. 9. 12. — O. F. caparasson, * a caparison ; ’ Cot. — Span. 
caparazoh, a caparison, a cover for a saddle or coach ; formed as a 
sort of augmentative from Span, capa, a cloak, mantle, cover. — Low 
Lat. capa, a cloak, cape. See Cape. Der. caparison, verb ; Rich. Ill, 
v. 3. 289. 

CAPE (1), a covering for the shoulders. (F., — Low Lat.) In early 
use. In Layamon, ii. 122 ; and again in i. 332, where the later text 
has the equivalent word cope. And see Havelok, 429. — O. F. cape, 

— Low Lat. capa, which occurs in Isidore of Seville ; see Cap, and 
Cope. ^ The word, being an ecclesiastical one, has spread 
widely ; from the Low I.at. capa are derived not only O. F. cape, but 
also rrov., Span., and Port, capa, Ital. cappa, A. S. cappe (whence 
E. cap), Icel. kdpa (whence E. cope), Swed. Hpa, kappa, Dan. kaabe, 
kappe, Du. hap, G. kappe. Der. cap-arison, q. v. ; and see chapel, 
chaperon, chaplet. 

CAPE (2), a headland. In Shak. 0th. ii. 1. 1. — F. cap, *a pro- 
montory, cape;’ Cot.— Ital. ra^o, a head; a headland, cape.— Lat. 
caput, a head ; cognate with £. head, q. v. ^ In the phr. cap-bi-pie, 
i. e. head to foot, the * cap * is the F. cap here spoken of. 

CAPER (i), to dance about. (Ital., — L.) In Shak. Temp.v. 238. 
The word was not borrowed from F. cabrer, but merely shortened 
(in imitation of cabrer) from the older form capreoll, used by Sir P. 
Sidney in his translation of Ps. 114, quoted by Richardson ; * Hillocks, 
why capreold ye, as wanton by their dammes We capreoll see the 
lusty lambs?’ — Ital. capriolare, to caper, leap about as goats or kids^ 

— Ital. capriolo, a kid ; dimin. of caprio, a roe-buck, wild goat ; cf. 
Ital. copra, a she-goat. — Lat. capra, a she-goat ; caper (stem capro-), 
a he-goat ; caprea, a wild she-goat. Cf. Gk. Kdvpos, a boar ; Curtius, 
i. 174. Der. caper, sb. ; capriole, q. v., and cf. cabriolet, cab, 

CAPER (2), the flower-bud of the caper-bush, used for pickling. 

— L.,— Gk., — Pers.) There is a quibble on the word in Shak. 
Tw. Nt. i. 3. 1 29. —O. F. capre, cappre, a caper. Cot. ; mod. V.cdpre, — 
Lat. ra/ipom. — Gk. ndirtrapis, the caper-plant ; also its fruit, the caper. 

— Pers. kabar, capers; Richardson’s Arab. Diet. p. 1167. 

CAPERCAILZIE, a species of grouse. (Gael.) The z is here 

no z, but a modem printer’s way of representing the old 5, much 
better represented by y ; thus the word is really capercailyie, [Simi- 
lary Menzies stands for Menyies, md Dalziel for Dalyiel.'] See the 
excellent article on the capercali, capercally, or capercailyie, in the 
Engl. Cycl. div. Nat. History.- Gael, capull-coille, the great cock of 
the wood; more literally, the horse or the wood. -Gael. capull,aL 
horse (cf. E. cavalier) ; and coille or coill, a wood, a forest. 

CAPILLARY, relating to or like hair. (L.) * Capillary filaments ; ’ 
Derham, Physico-Theology, b. iv. c. 12.— Lat. captllaris, relating to 
hair. — I^t. capillus, hair ; but esp. the hair of the head ; from the same 
source as Lat. cap^, the head ; the base cap- being common to both 
words. ' See Curtius, i. 182 ; and see Head. 

CAPITAIi (I), relating to the head; chief. (F.,-L.) • Eddreh 

capitalen* in the head, 'wYiort capiteden is used as a pi. a(^. ; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 258.- F. capital, * chiefe, capitall ; * Cotgrave (and 
doubtless in early use). -Lat. capitalis, relating to the head.— Lati 
caput (stem capr/-), the head; cognate with E. head, Der* 
aaptVol, sb., which see below. And see Gapij^l. > 2 
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. CAFIXiUCi (^)» wealth, stock of money. (F., •» L.) Not in early 

L stocke. 




use ; apparently quite modem. F. capital^ * wealth, worth, a 
a man's principal, or chiefe substance ; ' Cotgrave. — Low Lat. capUale^ 
wealth, sto^; properly neuter of adj. eapikUis^ chief; see above. 
Der. capital'-ist, capitcd-ise. See Cattle. 

GAPI^Ali (3), the head of a pillar. (Low Lat.,i«L.) *The 
pilers . . With Imr bas and capiiale * their base and capital; 
Land of Cokayne, 1 . 69. —Low Lat. eapiteilus, the head of a column 
or pillar; a dimin. from Lat. caput (stem capit-)^ a head ; see Head. 
Poublet, eh^iter ; also chapter, 

CAFITATIOH, a tax on every head. (F.,— L.) In Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. vii. c. 11. ( i. — F. capitation, ‘head-silver, 
pole-money; a subsidy, tax, or tribute paid by the pole ’ [i. e. poll] ; 
Cot.— Low Lat. capitationem, acc. of ca^>an‘o,a capitation-tax.— Lat. 
capvt (stem capit-), a head. See Head. 

CAPITOIi, the temple of Jupiter, at Rome. (L.) The temple 
was situate on the Mens Capitohnus, named from the Capitolium, or 
temple of Jupiter, whence E. capital is derived. The word is in Shak. 
Cor. i. I. 49, &c. ‘The temple is said to havie been called the 
Capitolium, because a human head (caput) was discovered in digging 
the foundations ; ' Smith's Classical Dictionary. For whatever reason, 
it seems clear that the etymology is from the Lat. caput, gen. capites. 
See Capital (i). 

CAPITULAR, relating to a cathedral chapter. (L.) Properly 
an adj., but gen. used as a sb., meaning ‘ the body of the statutes of 
a chapter.* ‘ The capitular of Charles the Great joyns dicing and 
drunkenness together; ' Bp. Taylor. Rule of Conscience, bk. iv. c. i. 

— Low Lat. capitularis, relating to a capitulum, in its various senses ; 
whence neut. capitulare, a writing divided into chapters ; capitulare 
institutum, a monastic rule ; and sb. capitularium, a book of decrees, 
whence the E. capitulary, a. more correct form, as a sb., than capitular, 

— Low Lat. capitulum, a chapter ^of a book ; a cathedral chapter ; 
dimin. from Lat. caput, the head. See Chapter. 

CAPITULATE, to submit upon certain conditions. (L.) See 
Trench, Select Glossary. It properly means, to arrange conditions, 
and esp. of surrender ; as in * to capitulate and conferre wyth them 
touchynge the estate of the cytie, the beste that they could, so that 
their parsones [persons] might be saued ; * Nicolls, tr. of Thucydides, 
p. 219. See Shak. Cor. v. 3. 82.— Low Lat. capitulatus, pp. of capi^ 
tulare, to divide into chapters, hence, to propose terms. — Low Lat. 
capitulum, a chapter ; dimin. from Lat. caput, a head. See Chapter. 
Per. capitulation, 

CAPON, a young cock castrated. (L., — Gk.) In very early use. 
A. S. capun, as a gloss to ‘ gallinaceus ; * iElfric’s Glossary, ed, Som- 
ner, Nomina Avium. [Formed from Lat. caponem, whence also Du. 
hapoen, Swed. and Dan. hapun, &c.] — Lat. caponem, acc. case of capo, 
a capon. — Gk. adirwy, a capon. — ^^KAP, older form SKAP, to cut, 
whence also Ch. Slavonic skopiti, to cut, castrate, Russian skopite, to 
castrate ; Gk. Kdir^retv, to cut, &c. ; Curtius, i. 187. See Comma; 
and see Chop (1). 

CAPRICiS, a whim, sudden leap of the mind. (F.,— Ital.) The 
word is now always spelt like the F. caprice, but we often find, in 
earlier writers, the Italian form. Thus Shak. has capriccio. All's 
Well, ii. 3. 310 ; and Butler has the pi. capriches to rime with witches ; 
Hudibras, pt. ii. c. i. 1 . caprice, ‘humour, caprichio, giddy 

thought ; * Cot. — Ital. cdpriccio, a caprice, whim ; whence the word 
was introduced into French in the i6th century (Brachet). B. De- 
rived by Dies from Ital. caprio, a goat, as if it were ‘ a frisk of a kid ; * 
but this is not at all sure. We find also Ital. caprezzo, a caprice, 
whim, freak ; and it is remarkable that the orig. sense of Ital. capric- 
cio seems to be * a shivering fit.* Hence the derivation may really 
be, as Wedgwood suggests, from Ital. capo, head, and rezzo, an ague- 
fit ; cf. Ital. raccapriccio, horror, fright, raccapricciare, to terrify. The 
difficult word rezzo occurs in Dante, Inf. xvii. 87 ; xxxii. 75 ; it also 
means ‘ a cool place,' and some connect it with orezza, a soft cool 
wind, Purg. xxiv. 150, a word founded on the Lat. aura, a breeze. 
From much that Mr. Wedgwood says about it I dissent. 
CAPRICORN, the name of a zodiacal sign. (L.) Lit. ‘ a homed 
goat.* In Chaucer, Treatise on the Astrolabe, pt. i. sect. 17. -Lat. 
capricomus, introduced into the Norman-French treatise of P. de 
Thaun, in Pop. Treatises on Science, ed. Wright, 1 . 196.— Lat. capri-, 
for capro-, stem of Lat. caper, a goat ; and cornu, a horn. See Caper 
and Horn. 

CAPRIOLE, a peculiar frisk of a horse. (F.,— Ital.,— L.) Not 
common. Merely F. capriole, ‘ a caper in dancing ; also the capriole, 
aault. or goats leap, done bv a horse ; ’ Cot. — Ital. capriola, the leap 
of a kid. — Lat. <rqpra, a she%oat. Sw Caper (i). 

CAPSIZE, to upset, overturn, (Span. ?— L.) Perhaps a nautical 
corruption of Span, cabecear, to nod one's head in sleep, to incline to 
pne side, to hang over, to pitch as a ship does ; cf. cabezada, the pitching 
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Low Lat. capitium, a cowl, hood.— Lat. capUi^, crude form of caput, 
the head ; see Head. I|f The lit. sense is to pitch head foremost, 
go down by the head ; cf. Span, eaputar un btmel, to sink a ship by 
the head ; from the like source. 

CAPSTAN, a machine for winding up a cable. (F.,— Span.) 

‘ The weighing of anchors by the capstan is also new ; * Ralegh, 
Essays (in Toad's Johnson). — F. cahestan, ‘ the capstone of a ship ; * 
Cot.— Span, cabrestante, a capstan, engine to raise weights; also 
spelt — Span, cabestrar, to tie with a halter.— Lat. cap- 

istrdre, to fasten with a halter, muzzle, tie ; pres. part, capistrans 
(stem eapistrant-), whence the Span, cabestrante. Cf. also Span, cab- 
estrage, cattle-drivers' money, also a halter, answering to Low Lat. 
capistragium, money for halters. — Lat. capistrum (Span, cabestro), a 
halter.— Lat. capers, to hold. See Capacious. ^ Sometimes 
derived from cabra, a goat, engine to cast stones, and estante, ex- 
plained by ‘ standing,* i. e. upright ; but Span, estante means ‘ extant, 
being in a place, permanent ; * and the Span. pres. part, estando simply 
means ‘ being/ 

CAPSULE, a sf^d-vessel of a plant. (F., - L.) ‘ The little cases 

or capsules which contain the seed ; * Derham, Physico-Theology, bk. 
X. note I . Sir T. Browne has capsulary ; V ulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 37. § 3. ~ 

— F. capsule, * a little chest or coffer ; * Cot. — Lat. capsula, a small 
chest ; dimin. of capsa, a chest, repository.— Lat. capers, to hold, con- 
tain. — 4/ KAP, to hold ; Fick, i. 39. Der. capsul-ar, capml-ar-y. 

CAPTAIN, a head officer. (F., — L.) lA.'E, capiiain, capitein, 
captain. Spelt capitain, Gower, C. A. i. 360 ; captayn, Chaucer, C. T. 
13997* F. capitain, a captain; Roquefort. — Low Lat. capitaneus, 
capitanus, a leader of soldiers, captain; formed, by help of suffix 
-anus, -aneus, from stem capit- of Lat. caput, the head. See Head. 
Der. captain-cy. Doublet, chieftain, q. v. 

CAPTIOUS, critical, disposed to cavil. (F.,— L.) ‘They . . . 
moued unto Him this captious question ; why (quoth they) do Johns 
disciples and the Phariseis ofttimes fast, and thy disciples not fast at 
alle V ' Udal, on S. Mark, cap. ii. — F. captieux, ‘ captious, cavil- 
ling, too curious;' Cot. — Lat. captiosus, sophistical, critical. — Lat. 
captio, a taking, sophistical argument.— Lat. captare, to endeavour to 
take, snatch at; frequentative of Lat. capers, to hold.— ^ KAP, to 
hold ; Fic k, i. 39. Der. captious-ness. Sec below. 

CAPTIVE, a prisoner. (L.) In Hackluyt, Voyages, i. 149 ; as 
a verb, to capture, in Sir T. More's Works, p. 279 c. Generally ex- 
pressed by its doublet caitiff m. Middle-I^iglish. — Lat. captiuus, a 
captive.— Lat. captus, pp. of capers, to hold, take, catch, seize. — ^ 
KAP, to hold ; P*ick, i. 39. See Caitiff. Der. captiv-i-ty, captiv- 
ate, captiv-at-i ng ; from the same source, capt-or, capture, captious. 

CAPUCHHST, a hooded friar; a hood. (E., — Ital^) Not in 
early use ; Cotgrave spells it capicin in his explanation of F. capucin, 
but this is, no doubt, a misprint, since the spelling capucine occurs twice 
immediately below. — F. capucin, ‘ a capicin \read capucin] frier ; of 
S. P'rances order ; weares neither shirt, nor breeches ; ’ Cot. He also 
has : ‘ Capuchon, a capuche, a monk, cowle, or hood ; also, the hood 
of a cloake.' — Ital. cappucino, a capuchin monk, small cowl ; the monk 
being named from the ‘ small cowl ' which he wore. Dimin. of Ital. 
cappuccio, a cowl, hood worn over the head.— Ital. cappa, a cape. 
See Cape; Cap. 

CAR, a wheeled vehicle. (F., — C.) In Shak. Sonnet 7, &c. He 
also has carman, Meas. ii. i . 269. M. E. carre, Maundevillc's Travels, 
p. 130. — O. P". car, char (mod. Y.char), a car. — Lat. carms, a kind of 
four-wheeled carriage, which Csesar first saw in Gaul ; a Celtic word. 

— Bret, karr, a chariot ; W. car, a raft, frame, drag ; O. Gael, car, a 
cart, car, or raft for carrying things on ; Irish carr, a cart, dray, waggon. 
[Whence also G. karre, a cart, barrow.] 8. Allied to Lat. currus, 
a chariot, and currere, to run ; the Lat. and Celt, c being the same' 
letter et^rmologically.— ^KAR, to move; cf. Skt. char, to move; 
Curtius, i. 77; Fick, i. 521. Der. There are numerous derivatives; 
see career, cargo, carrack, carry, cart, charge, chariot ; cf. caracole. 

CARABLira ; see Carbine. 

CARACOLE, #hhalf»tum made by a horseman. (F.,— Span.) 

‘ Caracal, with horsemen, is an oblique piste, or tread, traced out in 
semi-rounds, changing from one hand to the other, without observing 
a regular ground;' Bailey's Diet. ed. 2 (i 7 . 3 i)» vol. ii.— F. caracal, 
‘a snail; whence, /otVe /« caracal, [for] souldiers to cast them^lves 
into a round or ring ; * Cot. Mod. F. caracole, a gambol ; intro- 
duced from Span, in the i6th cent. (Brachet).- Span, cornco/, a 
snail, a winding stair-case, a wheeling about ; caracal marino, a peri- 
winlde. Applied to a snail-shell from its spiral sh^e; the notion 
implied is that of ‘ a spiral twist,' or * a turning round and round,* or 
‘ a screw.* B. Said in Mahn's Webster to be a word of Iberian 
origin; but it may be Celtic. Cf. Gael, carach, meandering, whirlings 
circling, winding, turning ; car, a twist, turn, revolution ; Irish eara- 
chad, moving, caraehd, motion ; car, a twist, turn ; see Car. 


of a sWp ; eaer de edeza, to fall headlong. — Span, edeza, the nead. — ^ CARAT* a certain veiy light weight, (h — Arab., — Gk.) Gener^ 
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ally a weight of 4 grains. In Shale. Com. Err. iv. 1. 28. •-F. carat,' 
* a carrat ; among goldsmiths and mintmen, is the third part of an 
ounce, among jewellers or stonecutters, but the 19 part;* Cot. 
Cf. O. Port, quirate, a small weight, a carat ; cited by Dies. Arab. 
qirrdt, a carat, the 24th part of an ounce, 4 barley-corns ; also, a bean 
or pea-shell, a pod, husk; Richardson's Arab. Diet. p. iias.—Gk. 
Kfpanov, the fruit of the locust-tree ; also (like Lat. si/iyi/fl), a weight, 
the carat ; the lit. sense being * a little horn.' -•Gk. Wpot (stem ictpaT-), 
a horn, cognate with E. Horn, q. v. ^ The locust-tree, carob-tree, 
or St. John's-bread-tree is the Ceratonia siliqua ; * The seeds, which 
are nearly of the weight of a carat, have been thought to have beenr 
the origin of that ancient money-weight ,* * Piigl. Cycl. div. Nat. Hist. 
B. V. Ceratonia, There need be little doubt of this ; observe further 
that the name Cerat^onia preserves the two former syllables of the Gk. 
icej^r-tov. See Carob, which is, however, unrelated. 

CABAVAN,. a company of traders or travellers. (Pers.) In 
Milton, P. L. vii. 428. «iF. caravane, ‘a convoy of souldiers, for the 
safety of merchants that travel by land ; ’ Cot. — Span, caravana, a 
troop of traders or pilgrims. Pers. karwdn, a caravan ; Richardson's 
Arab. Diet. p. 1182. 

OABAVANSAB.T', an inn for travellers. (Pers.) Occurs in 
the Spectator, no. 289. — Pers. karwdn-saray, a public building for 
caravans ; Richardson’s Arab. Diet. p. 1182. — Pers. karwdn, a cara- 
van; and naray, a palace, public edifice, inn; id. p. 821. 
OABAWAY, CABRAWAY, the name of a plant. (.Span.,- 
Amb.) Spelt caraway or carowaies in Cotgrave, to explain K. carvi, 
—Span, alcarahueya, a caraway; where al is merely the Arab. def. 
article. — Arab, karwiyd-a, karawiyd-a, karawiyd^a, carraway-seeds or 
plant; Richardson's Arab. Diet. p. 1183. Cf. Gk. ndpov, ndpoe, 
cumin; Lat. carenm, Ital. caro, F. carvi (i. e. caraway); Liddell and 
Scott. ^ In Webster, the Arabic word is said to be derived 
from the Greek one, which may easily be the case ; it is so with 
carat, 

OABBINE, a short light musket. (F., — Gk.) Also spelt cara- 
Une or carahin ; and, in Tudor English, it means (not a gun, but) a 
man armed with a carbine, a musketeer. In this sense, the pi. carabine 
is in Knolles* Hist, of Turks, 1 186, K (Nares) ; and carbine in I^aum. 
and Fletcher, W’it without Money, v. i. — F. carabin, *a carbine, or 
curbeene ; an arquebuzier, armed with a murrian and breast-plate and 
serving on horse-back ; ' Cot. [Mod. F. carabine, introduced from 
Ital. carabina, a small gun, in the i6th century (Prachet); but this 
does not at all account for carahin as used by Cotgrave.] Corrupted 
from O. F. calabrien, cahibrin, a carbineer, sort of light-armed soldier; 
Roquefort. This word originally meant a man who worked one of 
the old war-engines, and was afterwards transferred to a man armed 
with a weapon of a newer make. — O. F. calahre, a war-engine used 
in besieging towns ; Roquefort. — Low Lat. chadabula, a war-engine 
for throwing stones ; whence calahre is derived by the change of d 
into I (as in O. Latin dingua, whence Lat. lingua) and by the common 
change of final 4 a to -rc. — (jk. nara^oXi), overthrow, destruction. — 
Gk. KarafidXXiiv, to throw down, strike down, esp. used of striking 
down with missiles. — Gk. nard, down; and pdXXnv, to throw, esp. to 
throw missiles. Cf. Skt. gal, to fall. — GAR, to fall ; Curtius, i. 
76 ; Fick, i. 73. And see carabina in Uiez. Der. carbin-^er, 
OABBONT, charcoal. (F., — L.) A modem chemical word. — F. 
carbone, — Lat. acc. carbonem, from nom. carho, a coal. p. Perhaps 
related to Lat. cremare, to bum ; from ^ KAR, to bum ; Fick, i. 
44. Der. carbon 4 -fer-ous, carbon-ac~e~out, carbon 4 c, carbon 4 se ; see 
below. 

CABBONADO, broiled meat. (Span., — L.) Properly ‘ a rasher.* 
Cotgrave, s. v. carbonade, explains it by * a carbonadoe, a rasher on 
the coales.' Used by Shak. Cor. iv. 5. 199. — Span, carbonado, carbon^ 
ada, meat broiled on a gridiron ; properly a pp. from a verb carhonar*, 
to broil.— Span, carbon, charcoal, coal. — Lat. acc. carbonem, coal; 
from nom. carbo. See above. Der. carbonado, verb ; K. I^ar, ii. 
2. 41. 

CABBtTNCIiSi» a gem ; a boil ; a live coal. (L.) M. £. car- 
buncle, Gower, C. A. i. 57. [Also charbncle, llavelok, 2145; this 
latter form being French.] The sense is, properly, ‘ a glowing coal ;' 
hence * an inflamed sore, or boil ; ' also * a bright glowing gem.’— 
Lat. carbuHcukts, I. a sm^l coal ; 2. a gem ; 3. a boil. For carboni-c- 
ul-us, a double dimin. from Lat. carbo (stem carbon-), a coal, some- 
times, a live coal. See Carbon. Der. carbuncul-ar, earbuncl-ed. 

OABOABTET, a collar of jewels. (F..-C.) In Shak. Com. 
Errors, iii. i. 4. Formed as a dim., with suffix -et, from F. carcan, 

‘ a carkanet, or collar of gold, flee. ; also, an iron chain or collar ; * 
Cot. — O. F. carcan, carehant,, charchant, a collar, esp. of jewels; 
Roquefort. -Bret, kerchen, the bosom, breast ; also, the circle of the 
neck ; eur groaz d dedz enn M cherchen, she wears a cross round 
her neck, i. e. hung from her neck. The Breton word is also pro- 
nounced kelchen, which is explamed to mean a carcan, a dog-collar, 
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an iron collar. — Bret, kelck, a circle, circuit, ring. Cf. W. ceUk, round, 
encircling. Possibly relat^ to Lat. circus, a circle, ring. 
CABCA8B, CABCASS, a dead body. (F.,- Ital., -Pers.) 
M. E. carcays, carkeys. Spelt carcays in Hampole, Pricke of Con- 
science, 873. * Carkeys, corpus, cadaver;' Prompt. Parv. p. 62.— 

O. F. carquasse, in Cotgrave, who explains it by * a carkasse, or dead 
corps.’ Mod. F. carcasse, introduc^ from Ital. in the i6th cent. 
(Bracket). — Ital. carcassa, a kind of bomb, a shell (a carcase being 
a shell); closely related to Ital. carcasso, a quiver, hull, hulk, whence 
F. earquois, a quiver. Corrupted from Low Lat. tareasius, a quiver.— 
Pers. tarkask, a quiver; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 133. 

CABD (i), a piece of pasteboard. (F., — Gk.) Used by Shak. in 
the sense of chart ; Macb. i. 3. 17 ; also a playing-card, Tam. Shrew, ii. 
407. In the latter sense it is in Sir T. Elyot, The Cxovemour, bk. i. 
c. 26. A corruption of carte ; cf. chart, •mY. carte, * a paper, a card;* 
Cot. — Lat. (late) carta, earlier charta, paper, a piece of paper. 

— Gk. xdprri, also xdpnis, a leaf of paper. Doublet, chart, q.v. 
Der. card-board. 

CABD (2), an instrument for combing wool ; as verb, to comb 
wool. (F.,— L.) The sb. is the original word, but is rare. M. E. 

carde, sb. ; carden, vb. * Carde, wommanys instrument, cardus, dis- 
cerptdum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 62. * Cardyn wolle, carpo ; * ibid. The 
pp. carded occurs in P. Plowman, B. x. 18. — F. carde ; Cotgrave gives 
the pi. * cardes, cards for wooll.’ He also gives ‘ Carder de laine, to 
card wooll.*— Low Lat. cardus, Lat. carduus, a thistle ; used for card- 
ing wool. — Lat. carire, to card wool. Fick suggests a relation to 
Skt. hash, to scratch (root KAS) ; i. 49. Cf. Russ. cHesate, to card wool. 
CABDINAli, adj., principal, chief ; sb., a dignitary of the church. 
(Lat.) As adj. we find * cardinals vertues ; ' P. Plowman, B. xix. 313. 
The sb. is much older in E., and occurs in Layamon, iii. 182. — Lat. 
cardinalis, principal, chief, cardinal ; orig. ‘relating to the hinge of a 
door.’ — Lat. cardin-, stem of cardo, a hinge. Cf. Gk. Kpabdm, I swing; 
Skt. kurdana, a leaping, springing. — KARD, to spring, swing; 
Curtius, i. 188 ; Fick, 1. 525. 

CABE, anxiety, heedfulness. (E.) M. E. care, Layamon, iii. 145. 
The usual sense is ‘ anxiety, sorrow.' — A. S. caru, cearu, sorrow, care, 
Grein, i. 158. + O* Sax. kara, .sorrow ; kardn, to sorrow, lament. + 
Icel. kari, complaint, murmur ; kcera, to complain, murmur. + Goth. 
kara, sorrow ; kardn, to sorrbw. + G. H. G. chara, lament ; O. H. G. 
chardn, to lament ; M. H. G. kam, to lament, p. Shorter forms appear 
in Icel. kurr, a murmur, uproar; O. H. O.queran, to sigh. Ct. Gk. 

speech, 77pva>, I .speak, sound. — ^ GAR, to call. See Call. 
See FicK, iii. 42 ; Curtius, i. 217. Der. care-fid, care-fid 4 y, care-ful- 
ness, care-less, care-less-ly, care-less-ness ; also char-y, q. v. <|f Wholly 
unconnected with Lat. cura, with which'it is often confounded. 

CABEEBT, to lay a ship on her side. (F., — L.) ‘A crazy rotten 
vessel, ... as it were new careened;* Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 1663, 
244. Used absolutely, as in * we careen d at the Marias ; * in 
ampler. Voyages, vol. ii. c. 13. Cook uses it with an accusative 
case, as * in order to careen, her ; * First Voyage, b. ii. c. 6. It was 
once written carine. ‘ To lie aside until canned ; * Otia Sacra (Poems), 
1648, p. 162 ; Todd's Johnson. Lit. ‘ to clean the keel.’ — O. F. 
carine, * the keele of a ship ; ’ Cot. ; also spelt carene. — Lat. carina, 
the keel of a ship; also, a nut-shell. From a ^KAR, implying 
* hardness ; ' cf. Gk. /edpvov, a nut, kernel ; Skt. karaka, a cocoa-nut 
(Curtius), karanka, the skull, karkara, hard. See Cancer. Der, 
careen-ag e, 

CABjEiEB, a race ; a race-course. (F.,-C.) Shak. Much Ado, 
ii* 3* 250. — F. carriers, ‘ an highway, rode, or streete (Languedoc) ; 
also, a careers on horseback ; and, more generally, any exercise or 
lace for exercise on horse-backe ; as an horse-race, or a place for 
orses to run in ; and their course, running, or full speed therein ; ' 
Cot. — O. F. cariere, 9 , road, for carrying things along. — O.F. carier, 
to carry, transport in a car.- O. F, car, a car.— Celto-Latin carrus, a 
car. See Car. 

CABEBS, to fondle, embrace. (F,, — L.) The sb. pi, caresses is 
in Milton, P. L. viii. 36. The verb is in Burnet, Own Time, an. 1671. 

— F. caresse, * s. f. a cheering, cherishing ; * and caresser, * to cherish, 
hug, make much of; ’ Cot. The sb. is the original, and introduced 
from Ital. in the i6th cent. (Brachet). — Ital. carezza,& caress, en- 
dearment, fondness. — Low lat. caritia, dearness, value. — Lat. cams, 
dear, worthy, beloved. + Irish cara, a friend ; caraim, I love. + W. 
cam, to love. + Skt. kam, to love ; whence kam-ra, beautiful, 
charming«^Lat cd-ms; Benfey, p. 158; Fick, i. 34. From the 
same root, charity, q. v. ; amorous, q. v. 

CABEAXy a place where four ways meet. (F.,-L.) I enter 
this because of the well-known example of carfax at Oxford, wMch 
has puzzled many. M.E. carfbukes, a place where four streets met ; it 
occurs in this sense in the Romance of Partenay, ed. Skeat, 1 . 1819, 
where the French original has carrefburg. The form carfax occurs 
in the Prompt. Parv. p. 62, col. a, 1. 1, as the Eng. of Lat. quadrivium; 
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-O. F. camfMrgt, pi. of tarrtfQwrg ; the latter being an incorrect choir, concert. + W. coro/. a carol. »ong ; rare//, to carol ; rwoli. to 
form, as the sb. is essentially plural. -Lat. quoimr /ureas, lit. four move in a circle, to dance. Gael. caruU, eoireall, harmony, melody, 
forks ; acconiing to the usual rule of deriving F. sbs. from the aceu- carolling, p. The word is dearly Celtic ; not Greek, as Die* suggests, 
sative case of the Latin. « Lat. qvaiuor, four ; and/wca, a fork. See without any evidence ; see carol discussed in Williams’s Com. Lexicon. 
Four, and Fork. The root also appears in Celtic, as Williams suggests ; the original 

CABGO, a freight. (Span.. —Low Lat,— C.) ‘With a good notion bemg that of ‘circular motion,* exactly the same as in the case 
cargo of Latin and Greek ; * Spectator, no. 494.-8000. cargo, also of Car, q. v. Cf. Irish cor, ‘ music ; a twist, turn, circular motion ; * 
earga, a burthen, freight, load ; cf. Span, eargare, to load, freight.— ear, * a twist, turn, bending ; * W. cor, a circle, choir ; Gael, cor, cwir. 
Low Lat. ear rieare , to load, lade. See Charge. ‘a twist, a bend, a turn, a winding as of a stream ; a bar of music ; 

CABICATXTBE, an exaggerated drawing. (Ital.,-L.) ‘Those movement, revolution, motion.’ Cf. Skt. char, to move.-VKAR, 
burlesque pictures, which the Italians call earacaturas ; ' Spectator, no. to move, run ; see Fick, i. 43. 

537* — earieaiura, a satirical picture ; so called from being over- CAHOTID, related to the two great arteries of the neck. (Gk.) 
loaded or overcharged with exaggeration. — Ital. caricare, to load, ‘ The caro/wf, vertebral, and splenick arteries;’ Ray, the Creation 
buiden, charge, blame.— Low Lat. corricarc, to load a car.— Lat. (Todd). * Carotid Arteries, cotiam arteries belonging to the brain; 
earrus, a car. See Car, and Charge. Der. caricoft/rs, verb; so called because, when stopt, they immediately incline the person to 
carieaturHsL sleep ;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. lyis.-Gk. KafHurlbu, s. pi. the two great 

C ABIFS, rottenness of a bone. (L.) Modem and medical, arteries of the neck ; with respect to which the ancients believed that 
Merely Lat. caries, rottenness. Der. cari-ous. ‘ drowsiness was connected with an increased (?) flow of blood through 

fi A’RTMCirra Sj a crimson colour, obtamed from the cochineal insect them ;* Webster.— G]^. Hap 6 ot, 1 plunge into heavy sleep, I stupeTy. 
originally. (Span., — Arab.) * Carmine, a red colour, very vivid, — Gk. heavy Sleep, torpor. Cf. Skt. ita/a, dumb, 
made of the cochineal mastique;’ Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii; and ed. 1731. CABOUSF, a drinking-bout. (F.,— G.) Orig. an adverb 

— F. tfurmiw (Hamilton); or from Span. ramtVi, carmine, a contracted meaning ‘completely,’ or ‘all out,’ i. e. ‘to the bottom,* used of 

form of Span, carmesin, crimson, carmine. — Span, carmes, kermes, drinking. Whence the phrase, ‘ to ^uaff carouse,* to drink deeply, 
cochineal. — Arab. jtVmjzf, crimson; ^irmiz, crimson ; qirmiz i/rengi, * Robin, here *s a carouse to good king Edward’s self;’ George a 
cochineal ; Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 470. See Crimson. Greene, Old Plays, iii. 51 (Nares). ‘ The tippling sottes at midnight 

CAJ^AGF, slaughter. (F., — L.) In Holland’s Plutarch, p. which to quaffe carowse do use, Wil hate thee if at any time to pledge 
371 (R.) — F. cormigtf, ‘flesh-time, the season wherein it is lawfull to them thou refuse;’ Drant’s Horace, ep. to Ixillius. (See Horat. 
cate flesh (Picardy); also, a slaughter, butcherie ; ’ Cot.— Low Lat. Epist. i. 18. 91. Drant died a.d. 1578.) ‘He in that forest did 
camaticum, a kind of tribute of animals ; also (no doubt) the same as death’s cup carowse,* i. e. drink up ; Mirror for Magistrates, p. 646. 
carnatum, the time when it is lawful to eat flesh (whence the notion ‘ Then drink they all around, both men and women ; and sometimes 
of a great slaughter of animals easily arose).— Lat. caro (stem earn-), they carowse for the victory very filthily and drunkenly ; ’ Hackluyt, 
flesh. + Gk. KpioM, flesh. + Skt. kravya, raw flesh. — ^^KRU, to Voyages, i. 96. Also spelt garows*. * Some of our captains garoused 
make (or to be) raw. See below. of his wine till they were reasonably pliant ; * also, ‘ And are them- 

CABNAL, fleshly. (L.) See Coventry Mysteries, p. 194 ; Sir selves the greatest garousers and drunkards in existence ; ’ Raleigh, 
T. More’s Works, p. id ; Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. 17. Discovery of Guiana, cited by Marsh (in Wedgwood). — F. carow, ‘a 

— Lat. earnalis, fleshly, carnal.- Lat. earn-, base of caro, flesh. + Gk. carrouse of drinke ; ’ Cotgrave. He also gives; ‘ Carousser, to quafle, 

flesh. + Skt. /rravya, raw flesh. From-^KRU, to make (or swill, carousse it.’ — G. garaws, adv., also used as a sb. to mean 
be) raw. See Curtius, i. 190; Fick, i. 52, 53; Benfey, p. 228. * finishing stroke ; ’ as in ‘ einer Sache das goratis machen, to put an 
Der. carnal-ly, carnal-ist, carnaUi-ty ; and see carnage, carnation, end to a thing ; ’ Fliigel’s Diet. The G. garaus signifies literally 
carnival, carnivorous, also incarnation, carcase, carrion, crude. ‘ right out,* and was specially used of emptying a bumper to any one s 

CABBTATIOFr, flesh colour ; a flower. (F., — L.) See Hen. V, health, a custom which became so notorious that the word made its 
ii* 3* 36 J Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 82. — F. carno/ion, carnation colour, p. The way not only into French and English, but even into Spanish; cf. 
difficulty about this derivation lies in the fact that Cotgrave omits Span, caraos, ‘ drinking a full bumper to one’s health ; ’ Meadows. — 
the word carnation, and Sherwood, in his Eng. index to Cotgrave, G. gar, adv. completwy (O. H, G. haro, allied to E. gear and yare, 
gives only ; ‘ Carnation colour, incamat, incamadin, couleur incar- which see) ; and aus, prep, out, cognate with E. out, C Similarly, 
nate,’ as if carnation was then unknown as a French word. We find, the phr. allaus was sometimes used, from the G. all aus, Le. all out, 
however, Ital. carnagione, ‘ the hew of ones skin and flesh, also in exactly the same connection ; and this phrase likewise found its 
Ueshinesse* (Florio)."" Lat carnationem, acc. of Lat. camatio, hesbi- way into French. Cotgrave gives: *Alluz, all out; or a carouse 
ness. — Lat. earn-, base of caro, flesh. See Carnal. fully drunk up.* It even found its way into English. Thus Beaum. 

CAB NEL I AIT, .another form of Cornelian, q. v. and Fletcher: ‘Why, give’s some wine then, this will fit us all; 

CABKIVAli, the feast held just before Lent. (F., — Ital.,— L.) Here’s to you, still my captain’s friend I All out I* Beggar’s Bush, 
The spelling is a mistaken one ; it should rather be carnaval, car- Act ii. sc. 3. Der. carouse, verb ; also caro/us-al, in one sense of it, 
neval, or carnoval. ‘ Our carnivals and Shrove-Tuesdays ; ’ Hobbes, but not always ; see below. 

Of the kingdom of darkness, c. 45. ‘The carwW of Venice; ’ Addi- CABOUBAXi, (i) a drinking-bout; (2) a kind of pageant, 
son, On Italy, Venice. It is rightly spelt carnaval in Blount’s Glosso- (i. F.,— G. ; 2. F., — Ital.) 1. There is no doubt that carousal is 
graphia, ed. 1674. — F. carnaval, Shrovetide ; Cot. Introduced from now generally understood as a mere derivative of the verb to carouse, 
Ital. in the i6th cent. (Bracket). — Ital. carnovale, carnevale, the last and would be so used. 2. But in old authors we find edrousil 
three days before Lent. — Low Lat. carnelevamen, carnelevarium, carni- (generally so accented and spelt) used to mean a sort of pageant in 
levaria, a solace of the flesh, Shrovetide ; also spelt carnelevale in a which some form of chariot-race formed a principal part. ‘ This 
document dated T 1 30, in Carpentier’s supplement to Ducange. After- game, these carousels Ascanius taught. And, building Alba, to the 
wards shortened from carnelevale to carnevale, a change promoted by Latins brought ; * Dryden’s Virgil, iEn. v. 777, where the Latin text 
a popular etymology which resolved the word into Ital. came, flesh, (v. 596) has certamina. And see the long quotation from Drydra’s 
and vale, farewell, as if the sense were ‘farewell! O flesh.* [Not pref. to Albian and Albanius in Richardson. — F, carrousel, a tilt, 

‘ farewell to flesh,’ as Lord Byron attempts to explain it.] —Lat. carousal, tilting-match. — Ital. carosello, a corrupt form of garosello, a 
came-m, acc. of caro, flesh ; and levare, to lighten, whence -levar-ium, a festival, a tournament, a sb. formed from the adj. garosello, somewhat 
mitigation, consolation, -levale, i. e. mitigating, consoling, and levamen, quarrelsome, a dimin. form of adj. garoso, quarrelsome. The form 
a consolation ; the latter being the true Lat. form. See Carnal carosello is not given 4a Meadows’ Diet., but Florio gives earoselle or 
and Alienate. edeselle, which he explains by ‘ a kind of sport or game used at 

CABNXVOitOXTS, flesh-eating. (L.) In Ray, On the Creation, Shrovetide in Italie.’ — Ital. gara, strife, debate, contention. [Perhap 
pt.i. Also in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. -Lat. carniuorus, feeding on connected with Lat. garrire, to prattle, babble, prate ; unless it be 
flesh. —Lat. carni-, crude form of caro, flesh ; and uorare, to devour, another form of guerra, war, which is from the O. H. G. werra, war, 
&e Cam^ and Voraoioua. cognate with E. war.] ^ No doubt garosello was turned into carosello 

CABOB-TBEE, the locust-tree. (Arabic.) The Arabic name, by confusion with earricello, a little chariot or car, dimin. of earro, a 
—Arab. ifcWrdft, Pers. Waradi, bean-pods; see Richardson's Arab, car ; owing to the use of chariots in such festivities. See Car. 

Diet. p. 608. See Carat, which is, however, unrelated. CABF (i), a fresh-water fish. (E. ?) *Carpe, fysche, carpus,* 

CABOIi, a kind of song; orig. a dance. (F.,— C.) ‘Faire is Prompt. Parv. p, 62. [The word is very widely spread, being found 
' earole of maide gent ; * King Alisaunder, 1. 1845.— O. F. carole, orig. in all the Teutonic tongues ; and hence it may be assumed to be an 
a sort of dance ; later earolle, ‘a sort of dance wherein many dance E. word.] + Du. karper, + Icel. karji. + Dan. ^arp. 4»$wed. karp. 
together ; also, a earroll, or Christmas song ; ' Cot. — Bret, koroll, a 4* G. H. G. eharpko, M. H. G. karp/e, G. karp/en, B. It even 
dance, a movement of the body in cadence ; kordla, kordli, to dance, found its way into late Latin as early as the fifth century, being 
move the body in cadence. + Manx earval, a carol. + Com. carol, a 9 found in Cassiodorus, lib. xii. ep. 4: ‘ Destinet earpam Danubius;^ 
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<quoted by Bmchet. From the late Lat. eafpa are derived F. carpe, 
^an. earpa, Ital. carpione, Cf. Gael, carbhanaek uisgtt a carp-fish. 
i|f As the word is merely a borrowed one in Latin, the sugges 4 ed 
derivation from Lat. carpere, to pluck, is of no value. 

CABF (a), to cavil at. (Scand.) In Shak. Much Ado, iii. i. 71 ; 
K. Lear, i. 4. 222. a. There can be little doubt that the peculiar use 
of earpt in a bad sense, is due to its supposed connection with the Lat. 
earperit to pluck, to calumniate. At the same time, it is e^ally cer- 
tain that tne M. £. earpen is frequentl}^ used, as noted by Trench in 
his Select Glossary, without any such sinister sense. Very frequently, 
it merely means * to say,* as in to karpe the sothe, to tell the truth ; 
Will, of Paleme, 503, 655, 2804. It occurs rather early. * Hwen 
thou art on else, carpe toward Ihesu, and seie thise wordes*»when 
thou art at ease, speak to Jesus, and say these words { Old Eng. 
.Homilies, ed. Morris, p. 287. 6. The word is Scandinavian, and had 

originally somewhat of a sinister sense, but rather significant of 
‘boasting* or ‘prattling* than implying any malicious intent, a use 
of the word which is remarkably absent from Middle English ; see the 
,a6 examples of it in Matzner*s Wdrtcrbuch. » led. karpa, to boast, 
brag. + Swed. dial, karpa^ to brag, boast, clatter, wrangle, rant ; 
more frequently spelt garpa (Rietz) ; cf. gnrper^ a contentious man, a 
prattler, great talker, y Shorter and more original forms appear in 
Swed. dial, harper, brisk, eager, industrious (Rietz) ; Icel. garpr, a 
warlike man, a bravo, a virago ; Old Swed. garp, a warlike, active 
man ; also, a boaster (Ihre). Der. carp-er. 

OABPEHTEB, a maker of wooden articles. (F., C.) In early 
use. M. E. carpenter, Chaucer, C. T. 3189; Rob. of Glouc. p. 537; 
Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 30, 1 . 155. — O. F. carpentier 
(mod. F. charpentier), a worker in timber. — Low Lat. carpentarius, a 
carpenter. — Low Lat. carpentare, to work in timber ; with especial 
reference to the making of carriages. — Lat. carpentum, a carriage, 
chariot, used by Livy ; a word (like car) of Celtic origin. Cf. Gael, 
and Irish carhad, a carriage, chariot, litter, bier. A shorter form 
appears in Irish carb, a basket, litter, bier, carriage, plank, ship ; O. 
Gael, carbh, a ship, chariot, plank ; O. Gael, carb, a basket, chariot ; 
Irish cairbh, Gael, cairb, a chariot, ship, plank. p. In these words 
the orig. sense seems to be ‘ basket ; ’ hence, anything in which things 
are conveyed, a car. Probably allied to Lat. corbis, a basket. Ber. 
ca^entr-y. 

C/ABPET, a thick covering for floors. (F., — L.) ‘A carpet, 

tapes, -itis ; ’ Levins (a.d. 1570) . ‘A ladyes carpet ; * Ilall, Edw. IV, 

p. 234. — O. F. carpite, a carpet, sort of cloth ; Roquefort. — Ix)w Lat. 
carpeta, carpita, a kind of thick cloth or anything made of such 
cloth ; a dimin. of Low Lat. carpia, lint ; cf. mod. F. charpie, lint.—. 
Lat. carpere, to pluck, pull in pieces (lint being made from rags pulled 
to pieces) ; also to crop, gather. Cf. Gk. napirds, what is gathered, 
fruit ; Kp^iov, a sickle ; also E. harvest, q, v. Curtius, i. 176. 

CARjEIACK, a ship of burden. (F., — L., — C.) In Shak. 0 th. i. 

2. 50. M. E. earache, Squyr of Low Degre, 1 . 818. [We also find 
earrich, which comes nearer to Low Lat. carrica, a ship of burden.] 
— 0 . F. carraque (Roquefort).— Low Lat. carraca, a ship of burden ; 
a less correct form of Low Lat. carrica, — Low Lat. carracare, better 
cafricare, to lade a car. — Lat. carrus, a car. See Car. 
CABBIOH, putrefying flesh, a carcase. (F.,— L.) In early use. 
M. E. caroigne, caroyne, a carcase; Chaucer, C. T. 2015; spelt 
charoine, Ancren Riwle, p. 84. — O. F. caroigne, charoigne, a carcase. 
—Low Lat. caronia, a carcase. — Lat. caro, flesh. See Carnal. 
CABBONABE, a .sort of cannon. (Scotland.) So called from 
Carron, in Stirlingshire, Scotland, where there are some celebrated 
iron works. ‘ The articles [there] manufactured are machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, cannon, carronades, which take their name from 
this place, &c. ; ’ Engl. Cycl. s.v. Stirlingshire. 

CABBOT, an edible root. (F., — L.) ‘A carote, pastinaca;* 
levins (a. d. 1570). * Their savoury parsnip next, and carrot, pleas- 
ing food ; ^ Drayton's Polyolbioii, s. 20. — F. carote, carrote, the carrot. 
Cot. ; mod. F. earotte. — Lat. carota, used by Apicius. ( Apicius is 
probably an assumed name, and the date of the author's treatise 
uncertain.) Cf. Gk. mporov, a carrot (Liddell). Der. carrot-y. 

CABBY, to conve^r on a car. (F., — C.) M. E. carien, with one 
r; Chaucer, Ho. of hai^e, iii. 190.— O.F. cprier, to carry, transport 
in a car. — O. F. car, a cart, car. See Car. Der. carri^age, formerly 
cariage, with^ne r, Prompt. Parv. p. 62 ; see Trench, Select Glossary. 

CABT, a two-wheeled vehicle. (C.) In very early use. M. E. 
harte, carte; Ormulum, 53. Chaucer has carter, C. T. 7121. A.S. 
creet, for ccert, by the common metathesis of r ; pi. cratu, chariots, 
A.S. version of Gen. 1 . 9. Cf. ‘ veredus, creete-hors* i.c. cart-horse; 
JE\t Gloss, ed. Sonmer, p. 56, col. i. — W. cart, a wain. 4> Gael. 
cairt, Irish cairt, a cart, car. chariot. The word is a diminutive of car, 

q. v. ; for the final t, see Chariot. Dor. care, v. ; cart^age, cart-er, 
CABTE, a paper, a card, bill of fare. (F.,— Gk.) Modem, and 

mere French. First used in the phrase carte blanche, * Carte blanche. 


CASEMATE. 

& 

a blank paper, seldom used but in this phrase, to send one a carte 
blanche, signed, to fill up with what conditions he pleases ; * Bailey's 
Diet. vol. u. ed. 1731.— F. carte, a card. See further under Card, 
of which carte is a doublet. Der. cart-el (F. cartel, from Ital. cartello), 
the dimin. form ; cart^oon (Span, carton, Ital. cartone), the augmentative 
form ; also cartridge, carttdary, which see. Cartel is spelt chartel in 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 5. Cartoon is spelt carton 
in the Spectator, no. 226. 

CABTIIiAGE, gristle. (F.,— L.) In Boyle’s Works, vi. 735; 
Ray has the adj. cartilagineous (sic), On the Creation, pt. i. (R.) — F. 
cartilage, gristle; Cot. — Lat. cartUaginem, acc. of cdrtilago, gristle; 
of unknown origin. Den. cartilag-in^ous, 

CABTOON ; see under Cartie. 

CABTBIDGE, CABTOUCHE, a paper case for the charge 
of a gun. (F., — Ital., — Gk.) Cartridge is a corruption of cartrage, a 
form which appears in Dryden's Annus Mirabilis, st. 149 (altered to 
cartridge in the Clar. Press ed. of Selections from Dryden.) Again, 
cartrage is a corruption of cartouche, the true F. form. — F. cartouche, 

‘ the comet of paper whereinto Apothecaries and Grocers put the 
parcels they retail ; also, a cartouch, or full charge for a pistoll, put 
up within a little paper, to be the readier for use ; * Cot. 2. A tablet 
for an ornament, or to receive an inscription, formed like a scroll, 
was also called a cartouche, in architecture ; and Cot. also gives : 

‘ Cartoche, [the same] as Cartouche ; ’also, a cartridge or roll, in archi- 
tecture.* I'his shews that the corrupt form cartridge (apparently 
made up, by popular etymology, from the F. carte, a card, and the E. 
ridge, used for edge or projection) was then already in use. — Ital. 
cartoccio, an angular roll of paper, a cartridge. — Ital. carta, paper. — 
Lat. charta (late Lat. car/a), paper. — Gk. a leaf of paper. 

See Carte, Card. 

CABTXTLABY, a register-book of a monastery. (Low Lat.,— 
Gk.) ‘ I may, by this one, shew my reader the form of all those 
cartularies, by which such devout Saxon princes endowed their sacred 
structures;* Weever (in Todd’s Johnson). Also in Bailey’s Diet, 
vol. ii. ed. 1731. — Low Lat. cartularium, another form of chartularium, 
a register. — Low Lat. chartula, a document ; dimin. of Lat. charta, a 
paper, charter. — Gk. ^ l^a.f of paper. See Carte, Card, 

Charter. 

CABVE, I o cut. (E.) M. E. herven, heruen (« for v ) ; Layamon, 
i. 250. — A.S. ceorfan, Grcin, i. 159.+ Du. herven. \ct\. hyrfa; 
Icel. Diet., Addenda, p. 776. <4- Dan. harve, to notch. + Swed. harjva, 
to cut. + G. herhen, to notch, jag, indent, fi. The word is co-radicate 
with Grave, q. v. Der. carv~er. 

CABYAT 1 DE 8 , female figures in architecture, used instead of 
columns as supporters. (Gk.) In Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. Some- 
times written Caryates, which is the Latin form, being the pi. of adj. 
Caryatis, i. e. belonging to the village of Caryie in Laconia. Cary- 
atides is the Gk. form, signifying the same thing. — Gk. Kapvdriba, 
s. pi., women of Caryje. 

UASCADE, a waterfall. (F., — Ital.,— L.) ^ Not given in Cot- 
grave. Used by Addison, in describing the Teverone (Todd’s John- 
son) ; and in Anson’s Voyages, bk. ii. c. i. Given in Kersey’s Diet, 
ed. 1715. — F. cascade, introduced from Ital. in the 16th century, ac- 
cording to Brachet ; but perhaps later. — Ital. cascata, a waterfall ; 
formed as a regular fern. pp. from cascare, to fall ; which is formed 
from Lat. casare, to totter, to be about to fall, most likely by the 
help of suffix -IC-, so that cascare may stand for casicare. p. Lat. 
casare is a secondary verb, formed from casum, the supine of cadere, 
to fall. See Chance. 

CASE (1), that which happens ; an event, &c. (F.,— L.) In early 
use. M. E. cos, seldom case; it often means ‘circumstance,* as in 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 9 ; also ‘ chance,’ id. p. 528.-0. F. cas, mod. F. 
cas. — Lat. casac (crude form casu-), a fall, accident, case. — Lat. casus, 
pp. of cadere, to fall. See Chance. Der. casu-al, casu-al-ty, casu- 
ist, casudst-ic, casu-ist-ie-al, casu-ist-ry ; all from the crude form casu- 
of Lat. casus. Casual occurs in Chaucer, Tro. and Cress, iv. 391. 
Casuist is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

CASE (2), a receptacle, cover. (F., - L.) M. E. casse, hace. • Kace, 
or casse for pynnys, capcella ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 269. -O. F. casse, ‘ a 
box, case, or chest ; * Cot. (mod. F. raiss^).- Lat. capsa, a receptacle, 
chest, box, cover.— Lat. capere, to receive, contain, hold.-y KAP, 
to hold ; Fick, i. 39. Der. case, verb ; cash, q. v. ; also en-case, case^ 
ment. Doublet, chase (3), q. v. 

CASEMATE, a bomb-proof chamber. (F., — Ital.) Originally, 
a bomb-proof chamber, furnished with embrazures ; later, an em- 
brasure. ‘ Casemate, a loop-hole in a fortified wall to shoot out at ; 
or, in fortification, a place in a ditch, out of which to plague the as- 
sailants;* Blount’s (jIoss. ed. 1674. ‘Secure your casemates;* Ben 
Jonson, Staple of News, i. 3. — F. casemate, ‘a casemate, a loop, or 
loop-hole, in a fortified wall;' Cot. — Ital. casamatta, ‘ a casamat, a 
canonrie or slaughter-house so called of enginers, which is a place built 
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low under the wall or bulwarke not arriuing vnto the height of the 
ditch and semes to annoy or hinder the encmie when he entreth the 
ditch to skale the wall;* Florio. • Ital. easa, a house; and matta^ 
iem of adj. motto, mad, foolish, but also used nearly in the sense of 
E ‘dummy ;* whilst the Sicilian mattu, according to Diez, means dim, 
dark. Hence the sense is dummy-chamber, or dark chamber. Cf. 
Ital. carromatto, * a block carriage vsed sometimes to spare field-car- 
riages;* Florio. — Lat. easa, a cottage; and Low Lat. mattn$, sad, 
foolish, dull, lit. check-mated, for the origin of which see Check- 
mate.* And see Oaeino. 

CASEMENT. a frame of a window. (F.,«-L.) A easement is a 
small part of an old-fashioned window, opening by hinges, the rest 
of the window being fixed ; also applied to the whole window. It 
occurs in Shak. Merry Wives, i. 4. 2. We also find * casement, a con- 
cave moulding,* in Halliwell’s Diet., without any reference. p. In 
the latter case, the word stands for enchasement, from the verb to 
enchase ; just as the verb to chase, in the sense * to engrave, adorn,* is 
short for enchase. Observe, too, that enchase is a doublet oieticase ; see 
XSnehase. y. The two senses of easement are, in fact, connected ; 
and, just as easement in the sense of * moulding * is from the verb to 
enchase, so easement in the sense of window, or rather ‘ window-frame,* 
is from the verb to encase, B, In other words, casement is short for 
encasement ; and was formed from the O. F. encasser, ‘ to case, or in- 
chest, to make up in, or put up into, a case or chest ;* Cot. Cf. O. F. 
enehassiller, * to set in, to enclose, compass, bind, hold in with a 
wooden frame ; * id. Also enchasser en or, * to enchace, or set in gold ; * 
also * enchassement, an enchacing or enchacement ; * and ‘ enchasseure, 
an enchacement, an enchacing, or setting in ; * id. €. The O. F. 
form of enchassement would have been encassement, from which casement 
followed easily by the loss of the prefix. Similarly, Shak. has case 
for encase. Com. Err. ii. i. 85. The suffix -ment is, properly, only 
added to verbs. Both ease and the suffix •‘inent are of Lat. origin. 
See Encase, and Case (2). ^ The Ital. casamento, a large house, 

is quite a different word. Observe a similar loss of the first syllable 
in fence, for defence, cemer for incenser, &c. 

CASH, coin or money. (F.,—L.) So in Shak. Hen.V, ii. 1. 120. 
But the original sense is * a chest,’ or * a till,* i. e. the box in which 
the ready money was kept; afterwards transferred to the money 
itself. ‘ So as this bank is properly a general cash [i. e. till, money- 
box], where every man lodges his money ; * Sir W. Temple, On the 
United Provinces, c. 2 (R.) And see the quotation from Cotgrave 
below. — F. casse, *a box, case, or chest, to carry or keep weares 
[wares] in; also, a merchant’s cash or counter;* &c. — Lat. capsa, a 
chest. Thus cash is a doublet of Case (2), q.v. Der. cash^ier, sb. ; 
but see cashier below. 

CASHIER, v. to dismiss from service. (G.,-*F., -L.) [Quite 
unconnected with cashier, sb., which is simply formed from cas/i.] In 
Shak. Merry Wives, i. 3. 6. A. Originally written cash, ‘ He cashed 
the old souldiers and supplied their roumes with yong beginners ; * 
Golding, Justine, fol. 63 (R.) And the pp. cashed, for cashiered, 
occurs in a Letter of The Earl of Leicester, dated 1585 ; Nares, ed. 
Wright and Halliwell. Also spelt cass, * But when the Lacede- 
monians saw their armies cassed',' North’s Plutarch, 180 E; quoted 
in Nares, s. v. casse, q. v.—F. casser, ‘to breake, burst, . . . quash 
asunder, also to casse, casseere, discharge ; * Cot. — Lat. cassare, to 
bring to nothing, to annul, discharge ; used by Sidonius and Cassio- 
dorus. — Lat. cassus, empty, void ; of uncertain origin. [Brachet de- 
rives the F. casser from Lat. quassare, to break in pieces, shatter ; but 
this only applies to casser in the sense ‘ to break ; * casser in the 
sense * to discharge * is really of different origin, though no doubt the 
distinction between the two verbs has long been lost.] B. The 
4bove etymology strictly applies only to the old form cash. But it is 
easy to explain the suffix. The form casseere has been already quoted 
from Cotgrave ; this is really the High-German form of the word, 
viz. G. cassiren, to cashier, destroy, annihilate, annul ; cf. Du. casseren, 
to cast off, break, discard. This G. cass-iren is nothing but the F. 
casser with the common G. suffix used in forming G. verbs from 
Romance ones ; ex. isoliren, to isolate, from F. isoler. Hence we have 
cashier from G. cassiren, which from F. casser, Lat. cassare. 

CASHMERE, a rich kind of stuff. (India.) A rich kind of 
shawl, so called from the country of Cashmere, which lies close under 
the Himalayan Mountains, on the S. side of them. Also a name 
given to the stuff of which they are made, and to imitations of it. 
See Cassimere. 

CASINO, a house or room for dancing. (Ital.,—L.) Modem. 

Ital. casino, a summer-house, small country-box ; dimin. of casa, a 
house.— Lat. casa, a cottage.— ^SKAD, to cover, defend; Curtius, 
I. 206; cf. Fick,i. 806. 

^CASK. a barrel or tub for wine, &c. (Span., — L.) * The caske will 
haue a taste for evermore With that wherewith it seasoned was be- 
fcre;* Mirror for Magistrates, p. i93.«*Span. casco, a skull, sherd, 
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coat (of an onion) ; a cask ; helmet ; casque ; cf. Span, easeara, peel, 
rind, hull. See Caaque. of which cash is a doublet. I see no 

connection with E. case (a), which is from Lat. capsa, from capere. 
CABRET. a little chest or coffer. (F., — L.) In Shak. Mer. of 
Ven. i. 2. 100. The dimin. of cash, in the sense of * chest.* ‘ A jewel, 
locked into the wofullest 2 Hen. VI, iii. a. 409. This word 

cash is not the same with * a cask of wine,* from the Spanish, but is 
a corruptly formed doublet of cash in the sense of ‘ chest ;* see Cash. 
And this cash is but another form of case. All three forms, case, cash, 
and cash, are from the French. B. CorruiUed from F. cassette, * a 
small casket, chest, cabinet,’ &c. ; Cot. A dimin. form.-F. casse, a 
box, case, or chest. — Lat. capsa, a chest. — Lat. capere, to contain — 
^ KAP, to h old. See Case (2). 

CASQUE, a helmet. (F., — Ital., — L.) In Shak. Rich. II, i. 3. 81. 
— F. casque, ‘ the head-piece tearmed a casque, or casket Cot. — Ital. 
casco, a helmet, casque, head-piece. [We cannot well derive this 
word from Lat. cassis and cassida, a helmet, head-piece ; Diez remarks 
that the suffix -ic- is only used for feminine substantives.] p. The 
etymology comes out, better in the Spanish, which uses casco in a 
much wider sense ; t6 wit, a skull, sherd, coat (of an onion), a cask, 
helmet, casque. The Span, has also cascara, peel, rind, shell (cf. 
Port, casca, bark, rind 01 trees) ; and these words, with numerous 
others, appear to be all derivatives from the very common Span, 
verb cascar, to burst, break open ; formed (as if from Lat. quass-ic- 
are) from an extension of Lat. quassare, which also gives F. casser, to 
break. See Quash. Doublet, cas)t, q.v. 

CASSIA, as pQcies of laurel. (L., — Heb.) Exod. xxx. 24 ; Psalm, 
xlv. 8 (A. V.), where the Vulgate has ca«*a. — Lat. casia, casira.- Gk. 
Haala, a spice of the nature of cinnamon. — Heb. qetsVoth, in Ps. xlv. 
8 , a pi. form from a fern, qetsi'dk, cassia-bark, from the root qntsa*, 
to cut ; because the bark is cut or peeled off. ^ We also find Heb. 
qiddnh, Exod. xxx. 24, from the root qddad, to cut ; with which cf. 
Arab. qdti\ cutting, in Richardson’s Arab. Diet. p. 1 1 10. But this is 
a different word. See Smith, Diet, of the Bible. 

CASBIMERE, a twilled cloth of fine wool. (India.) Also spelt 
herseymere in Webster. These terms are nothing but corruptions of 
Cashmere, c|. v. ; and distinct from Kersey, q. v. Cashmere is 
spell Cassitner m Herbert’s Travels, 1665, p. 70. 

CASSOCK, a kind of vestment. (F.,— Itnl., — L.) Sometimes 
‘a military cloak ;’ All’s Well, iv. 3. 192. — F. casaque, ‘a cassock, 
long coat;’ Cot. — Ital. easacca, a great coat, surlout. Formed from 
Ital. casa, properly ‘a house;’ hence ‘a covering,* used in a half 
jocular sense. Cf. Ital. casaccia, a large ugly old house. Indeed, 
Florio gives casacca as meaning ‘ an habitation or dwelling ; also, a 
cassocke or long coate.* — Lat. casa, a cottage. — AD, to cover, 
protect. See Casino. And see Chasuble, a word of similar deri- 
vation. 

CASSOWARY, a bird like an ostrich. (Malay.) * Cassowary 
or Emeu, a large fowl, with feathers resembling camel’s hair;* 
Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. In Littre (s.v. casoar), it is derived from 
the Malay hassuwaris, the name of the bird. * The cassowary is a 
bird which was first brought into Europe by the Dutch, from Java, 
in the East Indies, in whiesh part of the world it is only to be found ;’ 
Eng. tr. of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., ii. 9 ; London, 1792. 

CAST, to throw. (Scand.) In early use, and one of the most 
charactei'istic of the Scand. words in English. M. E. casten, hesten ; 
St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, pp. 4, 7; Havelok, 11 . 1784, 2101.— 
Icel. kasta, to throw. + Swed. hasta. + Dan. haste. fi. The orig. 
sense was probably to * throw into a heap,’ or ‘ heap up ; ’ cf. Icel. 
hostr, hbs, a pile, heap ; Lat. eon-gerere, to heap together, pp. con- 
gestus. Perhaps from ^ GAS, to carry, bring. Fick, iii. 45 ; 1. 569. 
Der. cast, sb. ; cast-er, cast-ing, cast-away, out-cast. 

CASTE, a breed, race. (Port,, -L.) Sir T. Herbert, speaking of 
men of various occupations in India, says : ‘ These never marry out 
of their own casts ; ’ Travels, ed. 1665, p. 53. ‘ Four casts or sorts 
of men;* Lord’s Discovery of the Banians [of India], 1630, p. 3 
(Todd). Properly Ufud only in speaking of classes of men in India. 
—Port, casta, a race, stock; a name given by the Portuguese to 
classes of men in India. — Port, casta, ad^ fern., chaste, pure, in allu- 
sion to purity of breed; from masc. eas/o.- Lat. castus, chaste. Bee 
Chaste. 

CASTIGATE, to chastise, chasten. (L.). In Shak. Timon, iv. 
3. 240. — Lat. castig(Uus, pp. of castigare, to chasten. The lit. sense 
is * to keep chaste’ or ‘keep pure.’— Lat. castus, chaste, pure. See 
Chaste. Der. eastigat-ion, castigat-or. Doublet, chasten, 
CASTLE, a fortified house. (L.) In very early use. A. S. eastel, 
used to represent Lat. castellum in Matt. xxi. 2. — Lat. castellum, 
dimin. of centrum, a camp, fortified place. — 4/ SKAD, to protect ; a 
secondary root fi*om ^ SKA, to cover ; whence also E. shade, shadow ; 
see Curtius, i„ 206. See Shade. Der. eastell-at-ed, castelUan. 

, CASTOR, a beaver ; a hat. (L., - Gk.) * Castor^ the beaver ; ^or 

H 
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CASTOR-OIL. 


CATHEDRAL, 


a fine sort of hat made of its fur;* Kersey's Diet. 1715. Mere Latin. ^ ' cold. (Gk.) In Shak. Troilus, v. i. 22, Spelt ctUtare^ Sir T. Elyol^ 
1... a r'f Xif.i... u :: a T.atinised form 


M Gk. ndarup, a beaver. p. Of Eastern origin. Cf. Malay kmturi, 
Skt. kastilri^ musk ; Ters. hhaz^ a beaver. Der. castor-^il, q. v. 

CABTOK-OID, a medicinal oil. (L.) Apparently named from 
some resemblance to castoreum. * Castoreurn, a medicine made of the 
liquor contained in the little bags that are next the beaver’s ^oin ; * 
Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. See above. ^ Explained in Webster 
as a corruption of cas/ws-oil, because the castor-oil plant was formerly 
called Agnus castns. Surely a mistake. The castor-oil plant, or 
pahna-Christi^ is Ricinus communis ; but the Agnus castus is the Vite» 
agnus castus. The two are quite distinct. 

OASTRATEl, to cut so as to render imperfect. (L.) * Ye castrate 
the desires of the flesh;’ Martin, Marriage of Priests I554» Yi, b 
(Todd’s Johnson). See also the Spectator, no. 179. — Lat. castratus^ 
pp. of castrare. Cf. Skt. fas/ra, a knife. Der. castrat-ion. 

OASUAXi, CASUIST ; see Case (1). 

CAT, a domestic animal. (E.) M. E. Xo/, eat, Ancren Riwle, p. 
102; A. S. cat, cn//, Wright’s Vocab. i. 2.^, 78. + Du- X-a/. + Iccl. 
kdttr. + Dan. kat. -+• Swed. katt. + O. H. G. kater, chazzd ; G. kater, 
katze. ^ W. cath. + Irish and Gael. cat. + Bret. kaz. + Late Lat. 
ca/tts. 4 * Russian kot\ XosAXa. + Arab, qitt; Richardson’s Diet. p. 1136. 
4 * Turkish kedi, p. Origin and history of the spread of the word 
alike obscure. Der. cat-call ; cat-kin, q. v. ; kitt-en, q. v. ; cat-er-waul, 
q. V. ; also caterpillar, <]. v. 

C ATA-, prefix ; generally ‘ down.’ (Gk.) Gk. uara-, prefix ; Gk. 
Hard, prep., down, downward, hence, in composition, also ‘thoroughly.’ 
or ‘completely.’ Conjectured by Benfey to be derived from tne 
pronom. stem ka- (Skt. kas, who), by help of the suffix -ra which is 
seen in fl-ra, then ; Curtins, ii. 67. Der. cata-clysin, cata-comb, &c. 

CATACLYSM, a deluge. (Gk.) In Hale, Origin of Mankind, 
p. 217 (R.) And in Blount’s Gloss, cd. 1674. — Gk. learauKvafidt, a 
dashing over, a flood, deluge. — Gk. Karaukv^tiv, to dash over, to 
deluge. — Gk. Kara, downward; and k\v(hv, to wash or dash (said 
of waves). Cf. Lat. cluere, to cleanse. — ^ KLU, to wash ; see Curtius, 
i. 185 ; Kick, i. 552. 

CATACOMB, a grotto for burial. (Ital., — Gk.) In Addison’s 
Italy, on Naples ; and in the Tatler, no. 1 29. And in Kersey’s Diet, 
ed. 1715. — Ital. catacomha, a sepulchral vault. — Low Lat. catacumba, 
chiefly applied to the Catacombs at Rome. — Gk. Hard, downwards, 
below ; and Hvfxfirj, a hollow, cavity, hollow place ; also a goblet. 
Cf. Skt. kumbfia, a j^ot. *We may infer that the original signifi- 
cation of the verb kubk was “to be crooked;’” Benfey, p. 196, 
which see. 

CATALEPSY, a sudden seizure. (Gk.) Spelt catalepsis in Kersey, 
ed. 1715. A medical term. — Gk. KardXijipis, a grasping, seizing.— 
Gk. Hard, down; and A0/8-, appearing in Xa^uv, to seize, aorist 
infin. of Xapfidvtiu, to seize. Cf. Skt. labh, lambh, to obtain, get ; 
rabh, to seize. — V lo seize. 

CATALOGUE, a list set down in order. (F., — Gk.) In Shak. 
All’s Well, i. 3. I4t). — F. catalogue, ‘a catalogue, list, rowl, register,* 
&c. ; Cot. — Late I^at. catalogus, — Gk. KardXoyos, a counting up, 
enrolment. — Gk. Hard, down, fully; and Xi^ystv, to say, tell. See 
Logic. 

CATAMABAir, a sort of raft made of logs. (Hindustani.) 
Given as a Deccan word in Forbes’ Hindustani Diet, ed. 1859, P* 
280 ; ‘ katmaran, a raft, a float, commonly called a catamaran. The 
word is originally Tamul, and signifies in that language tied logs.* 

CATAPLASM, a kind of poultice. (F., — (ik.) In Flamlet, iv. 
7. 144. — F. cataplasnu, ‘a cataplasme, or poultis; a soft, or moyst 
plaister ; ’ Cot. — Lat. cataplasma. — Gk. Kardirkcurpa, a plaster, poul- 
tice. — Gk. KaravXdaaeiv, to spread over. — Gk. Hard, down, over ; and 
irXdtrtTuv, to mould, bring into shape, bee Plaster. 

CATAPULT, a machine for throwing stones. (Low Lat., — Gk.) 
In Holland’s Pliny, bk. vii. c. 36 (R.)-Low Lat. catapulta, a war- 
engine for throwing stones. -Gk. KarairiXrijs, the same.— Gk. Hard, 
down; and vdXXtiv, to brandish, swing, also, to hurl a missile.— 
PAL, to drive, hurl; cf. Lat. pellere, to drive ; Fick, iii. 671. 

CATARACT, a waterfall. (L., — Gk.) In King Lear, iii. 2. 22. 
M. E. cateracte (rare), Towneley Mysteries, pp. 29, 32. - Lat. cataracta, 
in Gen. vii. ii (Vulgate).— Gk. uarappdKrqs, as sb., a waterfall; as 
adj., broken, rushing down. B. Wedgwood derives this from Gk. 
Harapdaauv, to dasn down, fall uown headlong ; but this is not quite 
clear. Littrd takes the same view. y. In Webster’s Diet., it is 
said to be from Harapp^iypypa (root fpay), I break down ; of which 
the aorist pass. Karepfidyrjv was esp. used of waterfalls or storms, in 
the sense of ‘ rushing down ; ’ as well as in the sense of ‘ discharging,’ 
said of a tumour, &c. The latter verb is a comp, from Hard, down, 
and ^yuvfu, I break ; cognate with E. break, q. v. In other words, 
according to this view, the syllable -ppanr- stands for ppaur-, which is 
equivalent to Lat. fract- in fractus, broken. See Eraction. 
CATABBH, a fluid dischaige from the mucous membrane ; a 


Caste! of Helth, b. ii. c. 17. — Lat. catarrhus, a latinised form 
from the Gk. nardfipoos, a catarrh, lit. a flowing down. — Gk. nard^ 
down ; and fiiu, I flow. — ^ PT, SPT, to flow, Curtius, i. 439 1 
V SRU, to flow, Fick, i. 837. See Stream. 

CATASTBOPHE, an upset, great calamity, end. (Gk.) In 
Shak. L. L. L. iv. i. 77. — Gk. Haraarpo<fyfi, an overthrowing, sudden 
turn. — Gk. Hard, down, over ; and arpilpeiv, to turn. See Strophe. 

CATCH, to lay hold of, seize. (F., — L.) M. E. cachen, cacchen, 
in very common and early use. In Layamon, iii. 266. — O. F. cockier, 
coder, a dialectal variety (probably Picard), of chacier, to chase. [Cf. 
Ital. cacciare, to hunt, chase; Span, cazar, to chase, hunt.]- Low 
Lat. caciare, to chase ; corrupted from captiare, an assumed late form 
of captare, to catch ; the sb. captia, a chase, is given in Ducange. — 
Lat. captare, in the phr. * captare feras,’ to hunt wild beasts, used by 
Propertius (Bracket, s. v. chasser). Captare is a frequentative form 
from Lat. capere, to take, lay hold of, hold, contain. See Capacioua. 
Der. catch-word, catch-penny, catch-poll (used in M.E.). Doublet, chase, 

CATECHISE, to instruct by questions. (Gk.) Used of oral 
instruction, because it means * to din into one’s ears.’ In Shak. Much 
Ado, iv. I. 79. — Low Lat. catechizare, to catechise; an ecclesiastical 
word. — Gk. uar^xK^f-v, to catechise, to instruct ; a longer and derived 
form of KarrfxUiv, to din into one’s ears, impress upon one ; lit. ‘ to 
din down.’ — Gk. uar-d, down; and a sound, ® ringing in 
the ears. See Echo. Der. catechis-er; catechism (Low Lat. ccUe- 
chismus); catechist {Gk. Karqxtftrrjs) ; catechist-ic,cateckist-ic-al ; catechet- 
ic (from Gk. KaTqxq’rf}*, an instructor), catecket-ic-cd, catecket-ic-al-ly ; 
catechumen (Gk. Kartixovpevos, one who is being instructed). 

CATEGORY, a leading class or order. (Gk.) ‘ The distribution 
of things into certain tribes, which we call categories or predicaments;* 
Bacon, Adv. of Learning, bk. ii. sect. xiv. subject 7. — Gk. Harrjyopia, 
an accusation ; but in logic, a predicament, class. — Gk. Harrjyopetv, 
to accuse. — Gk. Hard, down, against; and dyoptheiv, to declaim, to 
address an assembly, from dyopd, an assembly. Cf. Gk. dysiptiv, to 
assemble. Der. categor-ic-al, categor-ic-al-ly. 

CATER, to buy, get provisions. (F., — L.) Properly a sb. and 
used as we now use the word caterer, wherein the ending -er of the 
agent is urmeccssarily reduplicated. So used by Sir T. Wyat, Satire 
i. 1 . 26. To cater means ‘ to act as a cater,* i. e. a buyer. The old 
spelling of the sb. is catour. ‘ I am oure catour, and here ourc aller 

E urs * — I am the buyer for us, and bear the purse for us all ; Gamelyn, 
317. * Catour of a gentylmans house, despensier;* Palsgrave. 

p. Again, catour is a contracted form of acatour, by loss of initial a, 
Acatour is formed (by adding the O. F. suffix -our of the agent) from 
acate, a buying, a purchase ; a word used by Chaucer, Prol. 573. — 
O. F. acat, achat, a purchase (mod. F. acAa/). — Low Lat. acaptum, a 
purchase, in a charter of a . d . 1118 (Bracket) ; written for accaptum.^ 
Low Lat. accaptare, to purchase, in a charter of a . d . 1000 (Bracket, 
s. V. acheter). A frequentative of accipere, to receive, but sometimes 
‘to buy.* — Lat. accipere, to receive, take to oneself. — Lat. ad, to 
(which becomes ac- before c), and capere, to take ; from ^ KAP, to 
hold. See Capacious. Dor. cater-er ; see above. 
CATERPILLAR, a kind of grub. (F.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. 3. 
166. Used also by Sir Jo. Cheeke, Hurt of Sedition (R.) Spelt 
catyrpel. Prompt. Parv. p. 63 ; to which the suffix -ar or -er of the 
agent was afterwards added. Palsgrave has: ‘caterpyllar worme,, 
chattepeleuse* The M. E. catyrpel is a corruption of O. F. chattepeleuse 
or chatepeleuse. Cotgrave has : ‘ Chatepeleuse, a come-devouring mite, 
or weevell.’ p. A fanciful name, meaning literally ‘ hairy she-cat,* 
applied (unless it be a corruption) primarily to the hairy caterpillar. — 
O.F. ckate, a she-cat (Cotgrave) ; and pelouse, orig. equivalent to Ital. 
peloso, hairy, from Lat. pHosus, hairy, which again is from Lat. pilus^ 
a hai r. C f. E. pile, i. c. nap upon cloth, q. v. And see Cat. 
CATERWAUL, to cry as a cat. (E.) yi.F,. caterwawen. Chaucer 
has * gon a caterwawed ’ » go a-caterwauling (the pp. -ed being used 
with tne force of the -ing of the (so-called) verbal substantive, by an 
idiom explained in my note on blakeberyed in Chaucer) ; C. T. 5936, 
Formed from cat, and the verb waw, to make a noise like a cat, with 
the addition of -I to give the verb a frequentative force. The word 
waw is imitative ; cf. wail, q. v. 

CATHARTIC, purgative, lit. cleansing. (Gk.) Cathartical and 
cathar ticks occur in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘ Cathartics or purgatives 
of the soul,* Spectator, no. 507. — Gk. HaOaprinds, purgative, purifying. 
— Gk. HttSalpuv, future Ha$ap-w, to cleanse, purify. — Gk. Ha$ap&, 
clean, pure, -f* Lat. castus (for cad-tus), chaste, pure. See Chaste, 
Der. cathartic, sb. ; cathartic-al. 

CATECEDBAZi, a church with a bishop’s throne. (L.,— Gk.) 
Properly an adj., being an abbreviation for cathedral church, ‘ In the 
cathedral church of Westminster;* 2 Hen. VI, i. 2. 37, ‘Chyrche 
cathedral i* Rob. of Glouc., p. 282.— Low Lat. eathedrdis, adj.; 
whence cathedralis i$cl$sia, a cathedral church.— Lat, €athtdra% a 
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raised seat ; with adj. suffix -o/is. - Gk. Ka$ 4 Bpa, a seat, bench, pulpit. - eaus^-i-ty, eaus-at-im, eaus^at-we, caus§ 4 iss. And see ae^usi, ix-cuse, 
Gk card, down (which becomes ita^ before an aspirate) ,* and ^dpa, re-cus-ant. 

a scat, chair, a longer form from tSot, a scat.-Gk, tCofMu (root 45 ), CAUSEWAY, a raised way, a paved way. (F.,-.L.) A cor- 
I sit. * The Gk. root htd is cognate with E. sU; cf. Gk. hex^^E, six, ruption effected by popular etymology, the syllable way being made 
See Sit. meaning at the expense of the rest of the word, wnich is 

CATHOIiIC, universal. (Gk.) Spelt co/Aofy^e; Sir T. Elyot, rendered unintelligible. Formerly spelt caws^y, Milton, P. L. x. 415 ; 
The (iovernour, bk. iii. c. 22. — Lat. ca holicust used by Tertullian, and in Berners’ tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 413. Still earlier, cawsi 
adv. Marc. ii. i7. — fjk. xaeo^uKoSt universal, general; formed with occurs in Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, xviii. 128, 140 ; spelt cawsge, 
suffix ‘fK- from Gk. Ka$ 6 \ 0 Vt adv., on the whole, in general. — Gk. xviii. 146. — O.F. caucie ^ chaucie (mod. F. chauss 4 e^ Prov. causada, 
Ka$* bkov, the older form of Ka$ 6 Kov, where iea$* stands for xard (on Span. ciUzada) = to Low Lat. ealciata^ short for calciata uia^ a cause* 
account of the following aspirate), and Skov is the gen. case of 5 Xof, way.— Low liUt. calciatus, pp. of calciare, to make a roadway with 
whole, governed by the prep, tcard, according to; thus giving the lime, or rather, with mortar containing lime. -Lat. calx (stem ca/c-), 
sense * according to the whole,* or ‘ on the whole.* The Gk. SAof is lime. See Chalk. ^ A similar corruption is seen in crayfish, 
cognate with the Lat. sMd-us, whence E. solids q. v. Der. caiholio CAUSTIC, burning, corrosive, severe. (Gk.) Properly m adjeo 
iVy, cathdic-ism, tive ; often used as a sb., as in * your hottest camticks ; ’ Ben Jonson, 

CATKIN, a loose spike of flowers resembling a cat’s tail. (E.) Elegy on Lady Pawlet. — Lat. causiicus, burning. -Gk. Kat;arix<it, 
Used in botany ; but originally a provincial Eng. expression. Cotgrave burning. — Gk. /eaUiv, fut. xava-w, to burn (base KAT) ; see Curtius, i. 
has; ^CkattonSf the calkins^ cat-tailes, aglet-like blowings, or bloom- 177. Pe r, caustic, ^b. ; caustied^fy ; and see cauterise. 
ings of nut-trees,* &c. From cat-, by affixing the dimin. suffix -kin. CAUTERISE, to *bum with caustic. (F., — Gk.) The pp. cauter* 
Called kattekens in Old Dutch ; see katten, kattekens, the blossom of ized is in Holland’s rliny, bk. xxxvi. c. 7. — F. cauterizer, ‘ to cauterize, 
the spikes of nuts and hazels ; Oudemans. See Cat. scare, bume;* Cotgrave. — Low Lat. canterizare, a longer form of 

CATOPTRIC, relating to optical reflection. (Gk.) A scientific cauteriare, to cauterise, sear. — Gk. xawTi/ptdf^iv, to sear. — Gk. xavriip- 
term ; spelt catoptrick in E. Phillips, World of Words (1662). Bailey tov, xavrftp, a branding-iron. — Gk. xaleiu, to bum (base KAT) ; Cur- 
has Uatoptrieal telescope’ for reflecting telescope; vol. ii. ed. 1731.— tins, i. 177. Per. cauteris-at-ion, cauteris-m; also cautery (from Gk. 
Gk. icaroirrpiKde, reflexive. — Gk. HorortTpov, a mirror. — Gk. Kar-&., xavrffptov). And see Caustio. 

downward, inward ; and 6 irr-o-ixai, I see. See Optics. Per. catop- CAUTION, carefulness, heed. (F., — L.) M. E. caucion, Rob. of 
tries, sb. pi. Glouc. p. 506. Spelt kaucyon, K. Alisaunder, aSii. — O.F.caunon.— 

CATTXjE, animals; collectively. (F.,—L.) In early use. Properly Lat. acc. of cautio, a security; occurring in Luke, xvi. 6 

‘capital,’ or ‘chattel,’ i. e. property, without necessary reference to (Vulgate) where Wyclif has — Lat. cautus, pp. of cauere, to 

live stock. The M. E. words catel and chatel are mere variants of one take heed. — ^ SKA W, which appears in E. shew or show\ Curtius, i. 
and the same word, and alike mean ‘property.* Spelt catel, Havelok, 187 ; Fick, i. 816. See Show. Per. caution-ar-y ; also cautious (ex- 
224; Layamon, iii. 232, later text. Spelt chatel. Old Eng. Homilies, panded from Lat. cautus, heedful), cautious-ly, cautious-ness ; and see 
p. 271 ; chetel, Ancren Riwle, p. 224. — O. F. chatel. Lat. caveat. 

capitate, also captale, capital, property, goods; neut. sb. formed CAVALCADE, a train of men on horseback. (F., — Ital., — L.) 
from adj. capitalis. [Whence Low Lat. uiuum capilale, i. e. live stock, In Dryden, Palamon and Arcite, 1 . 1816. — F. cavalcade, *a riding of 
cattle. Capitate also meant the ‘capital* or principal of a debt.]— horse;’ Cotgrave. Introduced from Ital. in the 16th century. — Ital. 
Lat. capitalis, excellent, capital ; lit. belonging to the head. — Lat. cavalcata, a troop of horsemen. — Ital. cavalcare (pp. cavalcato, fem. pp. 
caput (stem capit-), the head ; cognate with E. head, q. v. ^ Hence cavalcata), to ride. — Ital. cavallo, a horse. — Lat. caballus, a horse. Cf. 
it appears that capital is the Latin form, and cattle, chattel are the Gk. ita/S^XAiy*, a horse, nag ; W. c^/, a horse ; Gael, a mare; 
Anglo- B'rench forms, of the same word. From chattel is formed a pi. Iccl. kapall, a nag ; Russian kohuila, a mare. See below. . 
chattels, in more common use than the singular. CAVALIER, a knight, horseman. (B\, — Ital., — L.) In Shak. 

CAUDAL, belonging to the tail. (L.) ‘ The caudal fin ; * Pen- Hen, V, iii. chor. 24. — F. cavalier. * a horseman, cavalier; * Cotgrave. — 

nant’s Zoology, The Cuvier Ray (R.) Cf. ‘ caudate stars,’ i. e. tailed Ital. cavaliere, a horseman. — Ital. cavalh, a horse. See Cavaloade. 
stars, comets ; Fairfax’s Tasso, xiv. 44. Formed by suffix -al (as if Per. cavalier, adj. ; cavalier-ly. Doublet, chevalier^ q. v. 
from a Lat. caudalis), from Lat. caud-a, a tail. CAVALRY, a troop of horse. (B'., — Ital., — L.) Spelt cavallerie 

CAUDLE, a warm drink for the sick. (F., — L.) In Shak. L.L.L. in Holland’s Ammianus, p. 181 (R.) — O. B\ cavallerie, in Cotgrave, 
iv. 3. 174. * A caudel, potio ; * Levins, col. 56 (a.d. 1570). But found who explains it by ‘ horsemanship, also, horsemen.* — Ital. cavdleria, 
much earlier, viz. in Rob. of Glouc. p. 561. — O. F. caudel, chaudel, a knighthood; also cavalry.— Ital. cavaliere, a chevalier, knight. — Ital. 
sort of warm drink. — O.B\ chaud, formerly chald, hot; with adj. caya//), a horse. See Cavalcade. Doublet, cAiva/ry, q. v. 
suffix -el, properly dimin., as in Lat. -ellus (see Bracket, Introd. sect. CAVE, a hollow place, den. (F., — L.) In early use; see Genesis 
204). — Late Lat. caldus, hot, a contr. form of calidus ; Quinctilian, i. and Exodus, ccl. Morris, 1137. — O. B\ cave, caive, a cave.- Lat. cauea, 
6. Root uncertain ; cf. Gk. ouikkeiv, to parch ? a cave, also a cage. — Lat. cauus, hollow. + Gk. tevap, a cavity, a hol- 

CAUL, a net, covering, esp. for the head. (F., — C.) M. E. calle, low. — ^ KU, to take in, contain ; Curtius, i. 192 ; B"ick, i. 55 1 . Per. 
kalle. * Reticula, a lytell nette or calle ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 270, note i. cav-i-ty ; cav-ern (Lat. cauerna), cavem-ous. Brom the same root, con* 
Chaucer, C. T. 6600. Also spelt kelle ; as in ‘ kelle, reticulum ; * cave, ex-ca v-ate. Doublet, cage, q. v. ; and see cajole. 

Prompt. Parv. p. 270. And see Wyclif, Exod. xxix. 13. — O. B*. cede, CAVEAT, a notice given, a caution. (L.) From the Lat. caueat, 

‘ a kinde of little cap ; * Cot. Of Celtic origin ; cf. Irish calla, a veil, let him beware. * And gave him also a special caveat ; * Bacon’s life 
hood, cowl; O. Gael, call, a veil, hood. — <^KAL; see Cell. of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 85. — Lat. cauere, to take heed. See 

CAULDRON ; see Caldron. Caution. 

CAULIFLOV^R, a variety of the cabbage. (F.,-L.) Spelt CAVIARE, the roe of the sturgeon. (F.,- Ital., -Turkish.) 
collyflory in Cotgrave, who gives : ‘ Chou, the herb cole, or coleworts. In Shak. Hamlet, ii. 2. 457 ; see the excellent article on it in Nares. 
Chovx fieuris, fleurs, et Jloris, the collyfloiy, or Cypres colewort.* — F. ^owar, formerly also spelt cavial (Bracket). — Ital. caviaro, in 
Thus the word is made up of the M. E. cole, corrupted to colly ; and Florio, who explains it by ‘ a kinde of salt blacke meate made of roes 
fiory, a corruption of the Y. Jloris or Jleuris. 1. The M. E. cole, a of fishes, much used in Italic ; * also spelt cawa/e. — Turkish havydr 
cabbage, is from O. F. col, a cabbage, from the Lat. caulis, a cabbage, or hdvy&r, given as the equivalent of E. caviare in Redhouse's Eng.- 
orig. the stalk or stem of a plant, cognate with Gk. xavkbs, a stalk, Turkish Dictiona^. [It is, however, made in Russia ; but the 
stem, cabbage, orig. a hollow stem, and connected with Gk. xotkos, Russian name is ikrd '^ruibeya. The Turkish word begins with the 
hollow ; see Curtius, i. 192. [From the Lat. caulis was also formed letter hd, a strong pectoral aspirate, here rendered by c.] 

O. F. chd, whence mod. B\ chou, a cabbage, the exact equivalent of CAVDCi, to raise empty objections. (F.,-L.) Spelt cauyll (w for 
E. cole. The corruption of cole to colly was probably due to an v), in Udal, on St, Mark, c. 2 (R.); cavil. Levins, 126. 48. The sb# 
attempt to bring the word nearer to the original Lat. caulis, an eavillation occurs early ; spelt cauillacioun (u for v), Chaucer, C. T. 
attempt which has been fully carried out in the modem spelling 7717. — O.F. caviller, ‘to cavill, wrangle, reason crossely ; * Cot. •• 
catdi-^ 2. The F. Jloris or Jleuris is the pi. of fieuri, the pp. of lit. cauillari, to banter.— Lat. cauilla, cauillum, or cauillus, a jeering, 
the verb Jleurir, to flourish; from EeX. Jlorere, to flourish. See cavilling. Origin obscure ; see Fick, i. 817. Dev. cavill-er, 

flourish. We have also modified this element so as to substitute CAW, to make a noise like a crow. (E.) Shak. Mid. Nt. Dr, 

the sh. Jleur ^(E. flower) for the pp. pi. of the verb. The spelling iii. 2. 22. The word is merely imitative, and may be classed as 
cornflower occurs in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, 1665, p. 400* English. Cf. Du. kaauw, a jackdaw, Dan. kaa, Swed. kaja, a jackdaw ; 

CAULK ; see Calk. ail from the same imitation of the cry of the bird. See Ckougll. 

CAUSE, that which produces an effect. (F.,«iL.) In early use. CEASE, to give over, stop, end. (F.,-L.) M. E. msm, P. Plow* 
So spelt in the Aneren Riwle, p. 316.— O, F. and F. eo«se.— Lat. man, B. vi. 181 ; vii. 117 ; iv. i.-F. Lat. emora, to loiter^ 

causa, a cause; better spelt eaussa. Of obscure origin. Per. ca$ti-al, go slowly, cease; frequent, of c&lere, pp. as^, to go away, yields 

w Ha 
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give place. See Cede. Par. eease^less, eeas^ 0 st 4 y; also eessai-ton 
(from Lat. cessaiionenit acc. of cessatio, a tarrying ; from cessaius, pp. 
o f ces sare). 

CEDAR, a large fine tree. (L., — Gk.) In very early use. A. S, 
etder-bednit a cedar-tree; iElfric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, ii. 578.— 
lAi. cedru$.^»Q\i. Kibpo 9 , Der. cedar^n; Milton, Comus, 990. 

0 £SD£» to give up, to yield. (L.) A modem word ; not in Pope’s 
poems. It occurs in Drummond's Travels (1754), P* 256 (Todd). 
[Probably directly from the Lat. rather than from F. Lat. 

eidere^ pp< ces&us^ to yield ; related to Lat. cudere, to fall. See 
Chance, and Cease. Der. cess-ion. ^ From the Lat. £edere 
we have many derivatives ; such as cease, accede, concede, exceed, inters 
cede, precede, proceed, recede, secede, succeed, and their derivatives. 
Also antecedent, decease, abscess, ancestor, predecessor, &c. 

CEIL, CIEL, to line the inner roof of a room. (F.,—L.) Older 
form syle. * And the greater house he syled with fyre-tree ; ' Bible, 
155 L 2 Chron. iii. 5. Also spelt seile (Minsheu) ; and del, as in most 
modem Bibles. M. E. ceelen ; as in ‘ Ceelyn wylhe syllure, celo ; * 
Prompt. Parv. p. 65 ; and see p. 452. The sb. is seeling in North's 
Plutarch, p. 36 ; and ceding in Milton, P. L. xi. 743 (R.) See deled, 
deling in tne Bible Wordbook, by Eastwood and Wright. p. The 
verb to del, seile, or syle is purely an English formation from the 
older sb. syle or cyll, a canopy ; in accordance with the common E. 
practice of converting sbs. to verbs ; cf. to hand, to head, io foot, &c. 
y. The sb. cyll meant ‘ a canopy,’ as in : ‘ The chammer was hanged 
of [withj red and blew, and in it was a cyll of state of cloth of gold ; ' 
Fyancells of Margaret, dau. of K. Hen. VII, to Jas. of Scotland (R.) 
8 . Hence the verb to syle meant, at first, to canopy, to hang with 
canopies, as in : * All the tente within was syled wyth clothe of gold 
and blew velvet;’ Hall, Hen. VIII, p. 32. «. The word was 

afterwards extended so as to include the notion of covering with 
side-hangings, and even to that of providing with wainscoting or 
flooring. Cotgravc has : * Plancher, a boorded floor ; also, a seeling 
of boords.’ But all are mere developments from syll, a canopy, or 
from the Lat. caelum, used in the sense of deling in the 1 3th century ; 
Way’s note to Prompt. Parv. p. 65. — F. del, pi. dels, which Cotgrave 
explains by : * a canopy for . . a bed ; also, the canopie that is car- 
ried over a prince as he walks in state ; also, the inner roofe [i. e. 
ceiling] of a room of state.’ [This word is precisely the same as the 
F. del, heaven, pi. cietix ; though there is a difference of usage. The 
Ital. delo also means (1) heaven, (2) a canopy, (3) a deling; see 
Florio.J — Lat. caelum, heaven, a vault ; a ‘ genuine Lat. word, not to 
be written with oe ; ’ Curtius, i. 193. + Gk. koIKos, hollow. —V 
to lake in, contain (Curtius). From the same root is E. hollow, q. v. 
iff The derivation is plain enough, but many efforts have been made 
to render it confused. The word has no connection with E. sill ; nor 
with E. seal ; nor with F. siller, to seel up the eyes of a hawk (from 
Lat, cilium, an eyelid) ; nor with Lat. celare, to hide ; nor with Lat. 
ecelare, to emboss; nor with A. S. I>i 7 , a plank. Yet all these have 
been needlessly mixed up with it by various writers. If any of them 
bave at all influenced the sense of the word, it is the Lat. ccelare, 
to emboss which is the word intended by the entry ‘celo’ in the 
prompt. Parvulorum. The other words are not at all to be con- 
sidered. Der. ceil-ing. 

CELANDINE, a plant ; swallow-wort. (F., — Gk.) It occurs 
in Cotgrave. It is spelt celadine in Ash’s Diet. (1775). But Gower 
has celidoine, C. A. iii. 131. — F. celidoine, ‘ the herbe celandine, tetter- 
wort, swallow-wort ; ’ also spelt chelidoine by Cotgrave. — Late Lat. 
chelidonium (the botanical name).-*Gk. x^hiZ 6 viov. swallow-wort; 
neut. from adj. relating to swallows. — Gk. (stem 

Xehdbov-), a swallow. + Lat. hirundo, a swallow ; Ciutius, i. 245. 

Celandine stands for celidoine ; the n before d is intruded, like n 
before g in messenger, for messager ; cf. the remarkable instance in 
the word 

.OELEBBATE, to render famous, honour. (L.) In Shak. Temp, 
iv. 84, Chaucer has the adj. celebrable, noted, in his tr. of Boethius, 
cd. Morris, pp. 84, 147. — Lat. celebratus, pp. of celebrare, to frequent ; 
also, to solemnise. — Lat. frequented, populous; also written 
Celebris. (Form of the root KAR or K AL ; sense doubtful.) Der. 
eddbrat-ion ; celdri-ty (from Lat. Celebris). 

CELEBIT7, quickness, speed. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Meas. v. 
399. - F. celeriU^ * celerity, speedinesse ; ’ Cotgrave. - Lat. celeritatem, 
acc. of ederitas, speed. — Lat. celer, quick. + Gk. WXiyt, a racer. - 

KAL, to drive ; Curtius, i. 179 ; cf. Skt. kal, to drive, urge on. 
CELEBY, a vegetable; a kind of parsley. (F.,-Gk.) In Ker- 
sey’s Diet., ed. 1715. — F. eileri, introauced from prov. Ital. sderi, a 
Piedmontese word (Brachet) ; where r must stand for an older 
Lat. selinon, parsley. - Gk. alKivw, a kind of parsley. See Parsley. 
* CELESTIAL, heavenly. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 122 ; 

and in Gower, C. A. iii. 301. — O. F. edestid, ‘celestiall, heavenly;’ 
Cot. Formed with suffix -e/ (as if from a l4it. form in •alis), from 
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eadesti-, the crude form of Lat. cadestis, heavenly.— Lat. caelumt 
heaven ; rel ated to Gk. xoiKos, and E. hollow. See Ceil. 
CELIBATE, pertaining to a single life. (L.) Now sometimes 
as sb., * one who is single ; ’ formerly an adj. * pertaining to a single 
life.* And, when first used, a sb. signifying * the single slate,’ which is 
the true sense. Bp. Taylor speaks of ‘ the purities of cedibate* i. e. of 
a single life ; Rule of Conscience, bk. iii. c. 4. — Lat. caelibatus, sb. 
celibacy.— Lat. caelebs (stem cadib-), adj. single, unmarried. Der. 
celihac-y. 

CELL, a small room, small dwelling-place. (L.) In early use. 
M. E. celle, Ancren Riwle, p. 15a. — Lat. cello, 0. cell, small room, hut. 
+ Gk. xaXia, a hut. -f* ^kt. khala, a threshing-floor ; ^dld, a stable, 
house. — KAL, to hide ; whence Lat. celare, and E. con-ceal ; see 
Curtius, 1. 1 71. Der. cell-uUar\ also cell-ar (M. E. celer, Wyclif, 
Luke, xii. 24, from O. F. edier, Lat. cellarium), cell-ar-age ; see caul, 
CEMENT, a strong kind of mortar, or glue. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Cor. iv. 6. 85 ; and Tyndal’s Works (1572), p. 6, col. 2. Chaucer 
has cementinge, C.T. 12744. — O.F. cement, ‘cement;* Cotgrave.— 
Lat. caementum, a rough stone, rubble, chippings of stone ; apparently 
for caedimentum.^^hat. caedere, to cut; related to Lat. scindere (base 
scid), to cut, cleave. Cf. also Gk. OKiitiv, to split, Skt. chhid, to cut, 
E. — ^SKAD, to cut; Curtius, i. 306; Fick, i. 815. See 
Shed. Per, cement, vb. ; cement-at-ion, 

CEMETERY, a burial-ground. (L., — Gk.) In Bp. Taylor’ s Holy 
Dying, s. 8 . § 6 . — Low Lat. caemeterium. — Gk. xotprjTrjpiov, a sleeping- 
room, sleeping-place, cemetery. — Gk. xotpdoj, I lull to sleep ; in pass., 
to fall asle^, sleep. The lit. sense is ‘ I put to bed,* the verb being 
the causal from xstpai, I lie down. — ^ KI, to lie, rest ; whence also 
Lat. quies, rest. See Quiet. (Curtius, i. 178*) 

CENOBITE, CCBNOBITE, a monk who lives socially. (L.,— 
Gk.) • The monks were divided into two classes, the coenobites, who 
lived under a common, and regular, discipline ; and the anachorets 
[anchorites], who indulged their unsocial independent fanaticism;’ 
Gibbon, History, c. 37. Bp. Taylor has the adj. ccenobitick; Lib. of 
Prophecying, s. 5. — Lat. camobita, a member of a (social) fraternity; 
used by St. Jerome. — Lat. ccenobium, a convent, monastery (St, 
Jerome).— Gk. /tfotJ'oiStov, a convent; neut. of adj. xoivofiios, living 
socially. — Gk. tcoiuo-, crude form of xoivds, common ; and Amt, life. 
CEN'OTAFH, a empty memorial tomb. (F., — L., — Gk.) ‘ An 
honorarie tomb, which the Greeks call cenotaphium ; ’ Holland’s Sue- 
tonius, p. 153. Drydcn has cenotaph, tr. of Ovid, Metam. bk. xii. 1 . 3. 

— O. F. cenotaphe ; Cotgrave. — Lat. ct«om/>/imm. — Gk. Kwordtpiov, an 
empty tomb. — Gk. xtvo-, for Ktv 6 s, empty ; and rd^-ot, a tomb. 

CeNSEB, a vase for burning incense in. (F., — L.) Chaucer has 
censer, and pres. pt. censing, C.T. 3342, 3343. In P. Plowman, C. 
xxii. 86, the word sense occurs (in some MSS. cense), with the mean- 
ing ‘incense.* Thus the word is a familiar contraction for * incenscr,* 
probably taken from the French. — F. encensoir, ‘ a censer, or perfum- 
ing-pan ; * Cot. — Low Lat. incensorium, a censer. — Low Lat. incensum, 
incense, lit. ‘ that which is burnt.’— Lat. incensus, pp. of incendere, to 
kindle, burn. — Lat. in, in, upon; and candcre, to set on fire. See 
Candle. 

CENSOR, one who revises or censures. (L.) In Shak. Cor. ii. 
3. 252 ; and North’s Plutarch, Life of Paulus A^milius, ed. 1631, p. 
265 (Rich, says p. 221). — Lat. censor, a taxer, valuer, assessor, censor, 
critic. — Lat. censere, to give an opinion or account, to tax, appraise. 
[Cf. Skt. ^ams, to praise, report, say ; Benfey, p. 924; Fick, i. 549.] 

— ^KAS, to praise. Der. censor-i-al, censorship, censor-i-ous, cen- 
sor-i-ousdy, censor-i-ous-ness. From Lat. censere are also derived census 
(Lat. census, a register) ; and censure (Lat. censura, an opinion), used 
by Shak. As You Like It, iv. i. 7 ; whence also censure, verb, censur- 
a-ble, censnr-a-ble-ness, censur-a-bl-y. 

CENT, a hundred, as in ‘ per cent.* (L.) In America, the hun- 
dredth part of a dollar. Gascoigne has ‘ por cento,’ Steel Glas, 1. 
783 ; an odd phrase, since por is Spanish, and cento Italian. The 
phr. per cent stands for Lat. per centum, i. e. ‘ for a hundred ; * from 
Lat. per, for, and centum, a hundred, cognate with A. S. hund, a 
hundred. See Hundred. Der. cent-age, in phr. per centage ; 
and see centenary, centennial, centesimal, centigrade, centipede, centuple, 
centurion, century, 

CENTAUR, a monster, half man, half horse. (L., - Gk.) Spelt 
Centauros in Chaucer, C. T., Group B, 3289 ; where he is translating 
from Boethius, who wrote : * Hie Centauros domuit superbos ; ’ De 
Cons. Phil, lib. iv. met. 7. And see Mid. Nt. Dream, v. 44. — Lat. 
Centanrus,wmG\ii. Viivravpoe, a Centaur. Origin uncertain. Der, 
centaur-y, q. v. 

CENTAURY, the name of a plant. (L., - Gk.) M. E. centaurie, 
Chaucer, C, T. 14969. — Lat. centaur ea, centaur eum, centaury. — Gk. 
KfVTavplfj, nemabptw, xesrravpeiov, centaury; neut. of adj. Kevrabpeios, 
belonging to the Centaurs; said to be named from the Centaur 
.Chiron, Sw above. 
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OBNTBNABY, relating to a hundred. (L.) • Centenary, that^ 

which contains a hundred years, or a hundred pounds weight;* 
Blounfs Gloss.. 1674. Often used as if equivalent to centennial, but 
by mistake. --Lat. centenarius, relating to a hundred, containing a 
hundred (of whatever kind).— Lat. centenus, a hundred; gen. used 
distributively. — Lat. centum, a hundred. See Cent. Dor. cen- 
tenari^an* 

CKNTPEKNXAXi, happening once in a century. (L.) Modem. 
*On her centennial day;* Mason, Palinodia; Ode 10. A coined 
word, made in imitation of biennial, &c., from Lat. centrum, a 
hundred, and annus, a year, with change of a to e as in biennial, q. v. 
See Cent. 

CENTSSIMAXi, hundredth. (L.) Modem ; in phr. • centesimal 
part,’ &c. — Lat. centesim'^s, hundredth, with suffix •al (Lat. •alis). — 
l^t. centum, a hundred. See Cent. 

CEXSTTIQRADE, having one hundred degrees. (L.) Chiefly 
used of the ‘ centigrade thermometer,* invented by Celsius, who died 
A.D. 1 744. — Lat. centi-, for centum, a hundred ; and grad-us, a degree. 
See Cent and Grande. 

CENTIPEDE, CENTIPED, with a hundred feet. (F..-L.) 
Used as sb., *an insect with a hundred (i.e. numerous) feet.* In 
Bailey’s Diet., ed. 1 731 . vol. ii. — F. centipede. — Lat. centipeda, a many- 
footed insect.*— Lat. centu, for centum,a hundred; and pes (stem ped-), 
a foot. See Cent and Foot. 

CENTRE, CENTER, the middle point, middle. (F..— Gk.) 
Chaucer has the pi. centres, C. T. 11589. — F. centre. centrum. 
— Gk. nlvrpov, a spike, prick, goad, centre. — Gk. nwrioi, I prick, 
goad on ; niv^aat, to prick, spur, Iliad, xxiii. 337. Der. centr-aX, 
centr-aUly, ce nir-a Uise, centr-al-is^at-ion, centr-ic^al, centr-ic-aldy. 

CENTRIPU G All, flying from the centre. (L.) Maclaurin, in 
his Philosophical Discoveries of Newton, bk. ii. c. 1, uses both centri- 
fugal and centripetal.^ Lat. centri-«s centra-, crude form of centrum, 
the centre, and fug-ere, to fly from. See Centre and Fugitive. 
CENTRIPETAli, tending to a centre. (L.) See above. — Lat. 
eentri-, from centrum, a centre, and pet-ere, to seek, fly to. See Centre 
and Feather. 

CENTUPLE, hundred-fold. (L.) In Massinger, Unnatural 
Combat, Act i. sc. i (near the end), we have : * I wish his strength 
were centuple, his skill equal,’ &c. — Lat. centuplex (stem centuplic-), 
hundred-fold. — Lat. centu-, from centum, a hundred; and plic-are, to 
fold. Sec Cent, and Complicate. 

CENTURION, a captain of a hundred. (L.) In Wyclif, Matt, 
viii. 8, where the Vulgate version has ctfa/wrio.- Lat. centurio, a 
centurion ; the n being added to assimilate the word to others in -ion 
(from the French). — Lat. centuria, a body of a hundred men. See 
below. 

CENTURY, a sum of a hundred ; a hundred years. (F., — L.) In 
Shak. Cymb. iv. 2. 391. — F. centurie, ‘a century, or hundred of;* 
Cotgrave. — Lat. centuria, a body of a hundred men, &c. — Lat. centum, 
a hundred. See Cent. 

CEPHALIC, relating to the head. (L., — Gk.) * Cephalique, be- 
longing to, or good for the head;* Blount’s Gloss., 1674. — Lat. 
cephalic-us, relating to the head. — Gk. K€<f>a\iK 6 t, for the head. — Gk. 
Kt<paK-^, the head (cognate with E. head); with suffix -i-k-o$. See 
Head. 

CERAMIC, relating to pottery. (Gk.) Modem. Not in Todd’s 
Johnson, — Gk. uipapros, potter’s earth ; with suffix -ic. See Curtius, 
i. 181. 

ce:^, to cover with wax. (L.) Chiefly used of dipping linen 
cloth in melted wax, to be used as a shroud. The shroud was called 
a cerecloth or cerement. The former was often written searcloth, 
wrongly. ‘ Then was the bodye bowelled [i. e. disembowelled], em- 
bawmed [enbalmed], and cered,* i. e. shrouded in cerecloth ; Hall, 
Hen. VIII, an. 5. ‘ To ceare, caerare ; ’ Levins, 209. 33. * A bag of 
a cerecloth ; ’ Wyatt, To the King, 7 Jan. 1540. Shak. has cerecloth, 
Merch. ii. 7. 51 ; cerements, Hamlet, 1. 4. 48. — Lat. cerare, to wax.— 
Lat, cera, wax. + W, cxvyr j Com. coir, wax. + Irish and Gael. cHr, 
wax. 4 " Gk. wax; Curtius, i. 183. Der. cere-cloth, cere-ment. 

CEREAL, relating to com. (L.) Relating to Ceres, the goddess 
of com and tillage. * Cereal, pertaining to Ceres or bread-corn, 
to sustenance or food;’ Bailey’s Diet. ed. 1731. vol. ii. Sir T. 
Browne has *cerealious grains;* Misc. Tracts, vol. i. p. 16.— Lat. 
cerealis, relating to com. — Lat. Ceres, the goddess of com and produce ; 
related to Lat. creare, to create, produce. — -^KAR, to make; Curtius, 
I. 189. Der. cereals, s. pi. 

CEREBRAL, relating to the brain. (L.) Modem; not in 
Johnson, but added by Todd. A coined word, made by suffixing -td 
to stem of Lat. cerehr-um, the brain. The former part of cere-brum is 
cquiv. to Gk. tedpa, the head ; cf, Gk, itpavion, the skull* The related 
%ord in £. is M* E* hemes, brains, Havelok, 1 . 1808; Lowland Scotch 
haims or hams, brains. See Cheer. 
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CERECLOTH, CEREMENT, waxed cloth ; see Cere. 
CEREMONY, an outward rite. (F,, — L.) M.E. ceremonie, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10829. •• E* ceremonie, * a ceremony, a rite ; * Cot. — Lat. 
caenmonia, a ceremony, -fr Skt. karman, action, work, a religious 
action, a rite. — ^^KAK, to do, make; Curtius, i. 189. I>eT. cere- 
moni-al, eeremoni-al-ly, ceremoni-ous, ceremoni-ous-ly, ceremoni-ous-ness, 
CERTAIN, sure, settled, fixed. (F., - L.) M. E. certein, certeyn ; 
Chaucer. C. T. 3493 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 52. -O. F. certein, certain.^ 
Lat. cert-us, determined ; with the adjunction of suffix -anus (« F. -ain), 
p. Closely connected with Lat. cern^re, to sift, discriminate ; Gk, K/Uyeiv, 
to separate, decide ; and Icel. skilja, to separate, which again is 
related to E. skill, q. v. -y .SKAR, to separate; Curtius, i, 191 ; P'ick, 
i. 811, Der. certain-ly, certain-ty; also from Lat. certus we have 
certi-/y,q. v. 

CERTIFY,. to assure, make certain. (F.,— L.) M.E. certifien^ 
Hampole, Pr. of Conscience, 6543 ; Gower, C. A. i. 192. — O. F. 
certejier, certifier. ^Lovt Lat. certifeare, pp. certificatus, to certify.— 
Lat. certi-, for certus, certain ; and facere, to make, where /or- turns 
to fc- in forming derivatives. See Certain and Fact. Der. certi- 
^cate ; certificat-ion (frtim Lat. pp. certificatus). 

CERULEAN, azure, blue. (L.) Spenser has ‘ cctrule stream ; * 
tr. of Virgil’s Gnat. 1 . 163. The term, -an seems to be a later E. ad* 
dition. We also find : * Ccerideous, of a blue, azure colour, like the 
sky;’ Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii (1731). — Lat. caeruleus, caerulus, blue, 
bluish ; also sea-green. p. Perhaps caerulus is for caelulus, i. e. sky- 
coloured;' from Lat. caelum, the sky (Fick, ii, 62) ; see Celestial, 
But this is not certain ; Curtius, ii. 164. 

CERUSE, white lead. (F., -L.) In Chaucer, C. T. prol. 630. 
— O. F. ceruse, ‘ceruse, or white lead;* Cot. — Lat. cerussa, white 
lead ; connected with Lat. cera, wax ; see Cere. 

CERVICAL, belonging to the neck. (L.) In Kersey’s Diet., 2nd 
ed. 1715. — Lat. ceruix (stem ceruic-), the neck; with suffix -al; cf. 
Lat. eeruicale, a bolster. Ceruix is derived from y KAR, to 

project, and y WIK, to bind ; in Vanicek, Etym. Wbrterbuch. 
CERVINE, relating to a hart. (L.) * Cervine, belonging to an 

hart, of the colour of an hart, tawny;’ Blount's Glossographia, 1674. 

— Lat. cendnus, belonging to a hart. — I^at. ceruus, a hart ; cognate with 
E. hart, q. v. 

CESS, an assessment, levy. (F., — L.) Spelt cesse by Spenser, 
View of the State of Ireland, Globe ed. p. 643, col. 2. He also has 
cessors, id. p. 648, col. z. These are mere corruptions of assess and 
assessors. See AsseBB. 

CESSATION , discontinuance. (F. , — L.) * W ithowte cessacton ; * 
Coventry Myst. p. 107. — K. cessation, ‘cessation, ceasing;’ Cotgrave, 

— Lat. cessationem, acc. of cessatio, a ceasing. See Cease. 
CESSION, a yielding up. (F., — L.) ‘ By the cession of Maestricht ; * 

Sir W. Temple, To the Lord Treasurer, Sept. 1678 (R.) — F. cession, 
‘yeelding up ; ’ Cotgrave. — Lat. cessionem, acc. of cessio, a ceding.— 
Lat. cessus, pp. of c^ere, to cede. See Cede. 

CESS-FOOL, a pool for drains to drain into. (C. ?) Also spelt 
sess-pool ; both forms are in Halliwell, and in Webster. In Brockett’s 
Glossary of North-Country Words, ed. 1846, we find; * Sess-pool, an 
excavation in the ground for receiving foul water. I do not find the 
word in any dictionary, though it is in use by architects ; see Laing’s 
Custom-house Plans. Sus-pool occurs in Forster on Atmospheric 
Phenomena.* p. The spelling sus-pool, here referred to, gives us a 
probable source of the word. Suss in prov. Eng. means hogwash 
(see Halliwell), and is equivalent to prov. E. soss, a mixed mess of 
food, a collection of scraps, anything muddy or dirty, a dirty mess 
(Halliwell) ; also a puddle, anything foul or muddy (Brockett). 
This is of Celtic origin ; cf. Gael, sos, any unseemly mixture of food, 
a coarse mess. The word pool is also Celtic ; see Fool. Hence 
cess-pool or sus-pool is probably a corruption of soss-pool, i. e. a pool 
into which all foul messes flow. y. I suggest, further, that soss is 
connected with Gael, sugh, juice, sap, moisture, also spelt sogh} 
W. sug (Lat. succits), moisture, whence W. sock, a drain, and the prov. 
E. soggy, wet, swanj^, socky, moist, prov. E. sock, the drainage of % 
farmyard, sock-pit, ine receptacle for such drainage (Halliwell)^ 
These words are obviously connected with E. suck and E. soak. 
Hence, briefly, a cess-pool is, practically, a soak-pool, which very accur 
rately describes it. I'he derivation suggested in Webster, from 

the A.S. session, to settle, is most unlikely; this verb is so extremely 
rare that it is found once only, viz. in the phrase ; * s» sessade,* i. c, 
the sea grew calm, St. Andrew (Vercelli MS.), 1 . 453, ed. Grein, lu 
any case, the initial letter should surely be s, 

CESURA ; see C.^SURA. 

CETACEOUS, of the whale kind. (L.,— Gk.) *Celae^oiit 
fishes ; * Ray, On the Creation, pt. i. A coined word, from Lat. eetei^ 
eetus, a larg e fish, a whale. —Gk. fcrjros, a sea-monster, laige fish. . 
CBLAFE, to warm by friction, to vex. (F.,— L.) The orijg. senitt 
was simply to warm ; ’ secondly, to inflame, fret, yex ; and, intransi^ 
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lively, to rage; see Schmidt, Shale. Lex. M. E. chaufent to warm. 
* Charcoal to chaufen the knyjte,* Anturs of Arthur, st. 35. ‘He 
was ehaujid with win' (incaluisset mero); Wyclif; Esther, i. 10.— 
O. F. chaufer (mod. F. chauffer), to warm ; cf. Prov. ealfar, to warm. 
•■Low Lat. caleficare (shortened to calef*mre) to warm ; late form of 
Lat. ealefacere, to make warm. ••Lat. eale*, stem of calere, to grow 
warm ; and faeere, to make. See Caldron. 

C HA FBB, COCK-OHUfiLFJEiBiy a kind of beetle. (E.) Kegu* 
larly formed from A.S. ceffor or ceafar, a chafer. ‘ Bruchus, ceffor;* 
citric's Gloss, ed. Somner (De Nominibus Insectorum). And again, 
eeafar is a gloss to hruchm in Ps. civ. 34 (Vulgate), where the A. V. 
has ‘ caterpillars ; * Ps. cv. 34. [The A. S. cea- becomes cha-, as in 
A. S. ccalc, E. chalk J\ 4 “ Du. kever, 4 “ G. ktifer. See Cockchafer. 
CHAFF, the husk of grain. (E.) M. E. chaf, Layamon, iii. 172 ; 
eaj, chaf. Cursor Mundi, 25248. A.S. etfq/‘(later version chaf), Luke, 
iii. 17. 4- Du. kaf, 4- G. haff, f|f The vulgar English ‘ to chaff' is 
a mere corruption of the verb to chafe, q. v. The spelling cAnjf keeps 
up the old pronunciation of the verb. For the change of pron., com- 
pare the mod. pron. of ‘ half-penny ’ with that of ‘ half a penny.’ 
chaffer; to buy, to haggle, bargain. (E.) The verb is 
formed from the sb., which originally meant ‘ a bargaining.* The 
verb is M.E. chaffare, Chaucer, C. T. 4549. The sb. is M. E. chaff 
fare, Gower, C. A. ii. 278 ; and this is a corruption of the older 
chapfare, occurring in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, pp. 35 »^ 44 » 
45. p. Chapfare is a compound of chap an^fare, i. e. of A. S. cedp, a 
bargain, a price, Gen. xli. 56 ; and of A. S. faru, a journey (Grein), 
afterwards used in the sense' of ‘ procedure, business.’ Thus the word 
meant ‘ a mice-business,’ or ‘ price-journey.’ See Cheap, Chap- 
man, and Fare. 

CHAFFINTCH, the name of a bird. (E.) ‘ Chaffinch, a bird so 

called because it delights in chaff;’ Kersey’s Diet. 2nd ed. 1715* 
This is quite correct; the word is simply compounded of and 
finch. It often ‘ frequents our barndoors and homesteads ; ’ Eng. 
Cycl. s. V. Chrffneh. Spelt cafinche. Levins, 134. 42. 

CHAaBIN, vexation, ill-humour. (F.) * Chagrin, care, melan- 

choly; * Coles’ Diet. (17S4). In Pope, Rape of the Lock, c. iv. 1 . 77. 
•-F. chagrin, ‘carke, melancholy, care, thought Cotgravc. Origin 
unknown ; Bracket. j 3 . Dicz, however, identifies the word with F. 
chagrin, answering to E. hhagreen, a rough substance sometimes used 
for rasping wood ; hence taken as the type of corroding care. [Cf. 
Ital. ‘ limare, to file ; also, to fret or gnaw ; ' Florio.] He also cites 
the Genoese sagrind, to gnaw ; sagrindse, to consume oneself with 
anger. See Shagreen, which is spelt chagrin in Bailey’s Diet. vol. 
ii. ed. I7.ti. From Pers. saghri, shagreen ; Palmer’s Diet. col. 354. 
CHAIH, a series of links. (F., — L.) In early use. M. E. c^ame, 
cheine; Chaucer, C. T. 2990; Wyclif, Acts, xii. 6. — O. F. cha'ene, 
chaine. •• Lat. catena (by the loss of / between two vowels). Root 
uncertain. Der. chain, verb, chign-on ( * chain-on) ; and see catenary. 

CHAIR, a moveable seat. (F., L., ■■ Gk.) M. E. chaiere, chaere, 
ehaier, chaire ; spelt chaiere, Gower, C. A. ii. 201 ; chaere. King Horn, 
cd. Lumby, 1 . 1261 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 321. — O. h". chaiere, chaere, a 
chair (mod. F. chaire, a pulpit, modified to chaise, a chair). — Lat. 
cathedra, a raised seat, bishop’s throne (by loss of th between two 
vowels, by rule, and change of dr to r ; see Brachet). — Gk. KaOlSpa, 
a seat, chair, pulpit. See Cathedral. Der. chaise, q. v, ; and note 
that cathedral is properly an adj., belonging to the sb. chair. 
CHAISE, a light carriage. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Cook’s Voyages, 
vol. ii. bk. ii. c, 10. * Chaise, a kind of light open chariot with one 
horse; * Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. — F. chaise, a Parisian corruption of 
F. chaire, orig. a seat, pulpit. Thus chaise is a doublet of chair \ for 
the change of sense, cf. sedan-chair. See Chair. 
CHACCEBONY, a variety of quartz. (L.,-Gk.) [M.E. 

calsydoyne, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1003 » with reference to Rev. 
xxi. 19. Also calcydone, An Old Eng. Misc., ed. Morris, p. 98, 1. 171. 
These are French forms, but our mod. E. word is from the Latin.] 
•■Lat. chalaedonius, in Rev. xxi. 19 (Vulgate). — Gk. xaA/r»72<c;v, Rev. 
xxi. 19 ; a stone found at Chalcedon, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
nearly opposite to Byzantium. 

CHAjuDBOET, a coal-measure; 36 bushels. (F.,-L.) Spelt 
chaldron in Phillips, New World of Words, 1662; chaldron and 
ehalder in Coles, 1684.— O.F. chaldron (whence mod. F. chandron), 
a caldron, p. The word merely expresses a vessel of a large size, and 
hence, a capacious measure. The form ehalder answers to the O. F. 
caldaru, noticed under Caldron, q. v. 

CHAX. 1 CE, a cup; a communion-cup. (F.,— L.) ‘And stele 
away the chalice ; * Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Luxuria. Spelt calice in 
< 3 . Eng. Homilies, 2nd Ser. p. 91 ; and ealiz in Havelok, 1 . 187. [We 
Also find A. S. colic, Matt. xxvi. 38 ; taken directly from the Latin.) 
•■ O. F. calice (Burguy) ; of which ehaliee was, no doubt, a dialectal 
variation.— Lat. calicem, acc. of caUn, a cup, goblet (stem colic-). 4. 
Ok. a drinking-cup. 4- Skt. kalapa, a oup, water-pot. — y K AL, 


CHAMP, 

to hide, contain. Der. chalic-ed ; Cymb. ii. 3. 24. ^ This word 

is different from calyx ; yet they are from the same root. 

CHAIiKf carbonate of lime. (L.) M. E. chalk, Chaucer, C. T. 
Group G, 1222. A. S. cealc, Orosius, vi. 32. — Lat. calx (stem calc-), 
limestone. It seems uncertain whether we should connect Lat. calx 
with Gk. rubble, or with Gk. xpofctj, a pebble, xguxdKrf, flint ; 

see Fick, iii. 813; Curtius, i. 177. [The G. kalk, Du., Dan. and 
Swed. kalk are all borrowed from Latin.] Der. chalk-y, ckalk-i-ness. 
See Calx. 

CHAIiIiEHGE, a claim ; a defiance. (F., — L.) M. E. chalenge, 
calenge ; often in the sense of * a claim.* ‘ Chalaunge, or cleyme, vendi- 
cacio ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 68. It also means * accusation ;’ Wyclif, Gen. 
xliii. 18. [The verb, though derived from the sb., was really in earlier 
use in English', as in ‘ to calengy . . the kynedom ’ « to claim the king- 
dom ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 451 ; and in * hwar of kalenges lu me ’ — for 
what do you reprove me ; Ancren Riwle, p. 54. Cf. Exod. xxii. 9 
(A. V.).] — O. F. chalonge, chalenge, catbnge, calenge, a dispute ; pro- 
jxjrly * an accusation.’ — Lat. (whence Y.calonge is regularly 

formed), a false accusation. — Lat. calui, cduere, to deceive. Der. 
challenge, verb. Doublet, calumny, q. v. 

CHALYBEATE, water containing iron. (L., — Gk.) Properly 
an adj. signifying ‘ belonging to steel,’ as explained in Kersey’s Diet. 
2nd ed. 1715 ; he adds that ‘ chalybeate medicines are medicines pre- 
pared with steel.’ A coined word, formed from Lat. chalyhs (stem 
chalyh-), steel. — Gk. (stem x^hvlB-), steel ; so called from Gk. 

Xdkvfiei, the nation of the Chalybes in Pontus, who were famous for 
the preparation of steel. Hence Milton has : ‘ Chalybean-icmpered 
steel ; ’ Sams. Agonistes, 1 . 133. 

CH AMBER, a room, a hall. (F., — Gk.) The b is excrescent. 
In early use. M. E. chnumbre, chambre, chamber ; ‘ i chaumbre * ■= in the 
chamber, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 285. — O.F. chambre, — Lat. 

camera, a chamber, a vault ; older spelling camara. — Gk. xofidpa, a 
vault, covered waggon. Cf. Skt. kman, to be crooked. — KAM, to 
curve, be bent ; whence the very common Celtic form cam, crooked ; 
seen in W., Irish, and Gael, cam, crooked, Manx cam, Bret, kamm ; 
and in the river Cam. See Akimbo. Der. chamber-ed, chamber-ing 
(Rom. xiii. 1 1) ; also chamber-lain, q. v. 

CHAMBERXiAIH, one who has the care of rooms. (F., — 

0. H. G.) M. E. chaumberlein, Floriz and Blaunchcflur, ed. Lumby, 

1 . 18. [The form chaumherling in the Ancren Riwle, p. 410, is an 
accommodation, yet shews an exact appreciation of the O. H. G. form.] 
— O. F. chambrelenc, later chamberlain ; a hybrid word, made up from 
O. F. chambre, a chamber, and the termination of the 0 . H. G. chamer- 
ling, M. H. G. kamerlinc. p. This O. H. G. word is composed 
of O. H. G. chamera, a chamber, merely borrowed from Lat. camera ; 
and the suffix -ling or -line, answering to the E. suffix -ling in hire- 
ling. y. This suffix is a compound one, made up of - 1 -, giving a 
frequentative force, and -ing, an A. S. suffix for some substantives 
that had originally an adjectival meaning, such as atheling, lording, 
whiting, &c. ; see Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence, sect. 321. 
Thus C). H. G. chamerling meant ‘ frequently engaged about cham- 
bers.’ See above. Der. chamber-lain-ship. 

CHAMELEON, a kind of lizard. (L.,-Gk.) In Shak. Two 
Gent, of Ver. ii. i. 178. M. E. camelion, Gower, C. A. i. 133. — Lat. 
chamceleon.^^Gk. xa/ioiXfcyv, a chameleon, lit. ground-lion or earth- 
lion, i. e. dwarf lion. — Gk. ground (a word related to 

Lat. humi, on the ground, and to Lat. humilis, humble) ; and \ 4 <uv, a 
lion. The prefix x® when used of plants, signifies ‘ creeping ;* 
also ‘ low,’ or ‘ dwarf ; ' see Chamomile. And see Humble and 
Bion. 

CHAMOIS, a kind of goat. (F., — G.) See Deut. xiv. 5, where 
it translates the Heb. zemer. — F. chamois. ‘ a wilde goat, or shamois ; 
also, the skin thereof dressed, and called ordinarily Shamois leather ; * 
Cot. A word of Swiss origin ; Brachet. Corrupted from some 
dialectal pronunciation of M. H. G. gamz, a chamois (mod. G. gemse). 
Remoter origin unknown. 

CHAMOMILE, CAMOMILE, a kind of plant. (LowL.,— 
Gk.) In Shak. i lien. IV, ii. 4. 44i.-Loyz Lat. canwmilla.^Gk. 
Xapuilftijkov, lit. earth-apple ; so called from the apple-like smell of 
its flower; Pliny, xxii. 21.— Gk. earth (answering to 

Lat. hum, whence humilis, humble) ; and fi^kov, an apple, Lat. malum. 
See Humble ; and see Chameleon. 

CHAMP, to eat noisily. (Scand.) * The palfrey , . on the fomy 
bit of gold with teeth he champes ; * Phaer’s Virgil, bk. iv. The 
older form is cham for chamm, and the p is merely excrescent. ‘ It 
must be chammed,* i. e. chewed till soft ; Sir T. More, Works, p. 241 h. 
‘ Chamming or drinking ;* Tyndal’s Works, p. 316, col. 2. Of Scand. 
origin ; cf. Swed. dial, kanvsa, to chew with difficulty, champ (Rietz). 
Note also Icel. kiaptoito chatter, gabble, move the jaws; Icel. kiaptr, 
the jaw; allied to Gk. yatupal, jaws ; Skt jaw6Aa, a jaw, tooth. See 
,Chew, Chaps, Jaw. 
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CHAMPACSam A land of wine. (France.) So named from CHAOS, a confused mass, (Gk.) See Chaos in Trench, Select 
Ckampajnu in France. Glossary. In Shak. Romeo, i. i, 185 ; Spenser, F. Q. iv. 9. 33.— 

OHAjiCPAICHSr, open country. (F., - L.) In Shak. King Lear, Lat. chaos, - Gk. xdos, empty space, chaos, abyss ; lit. * a cleft.’ - Gk. 
i I 65; Deutxi. 30 (A.V.); also spelt cAamptba (corruptly). Spenser, yXA.togape; whence xolpftv, to gape, yawn. -4/ A, to gape, 
F. Q. vi. 5. 26; but ehampain, id. vii. 6. 54. -F. champaigne, the Kick, i. 375; whence also Lat. hhcere, to gape, and hiatus. See 
same as campasgne, * a plaine field ; ' Cot. Lat. cam^nia, a plain. Chasm, Hiatus, and Yawn. Der. chao^-ic, a coined adj., arbi- 
For the rest, see Campaign, of which it is a doublet. , trarily formed. 

CHAMPION, a warrior, fighting man. (F.. - L.) In very early CHAP (i), to cleave, crack ; CHOP, to cut. (E.) Mere variants 
use. SpcltrJlMW«/'i««#AncrenRiwlc, p. 236.— O.F.c*am^‘fm, cAam/«on, of the same word; lA.K. chappen, chosen, to cut; hence, intransi- 
a champion. •Low Lat. cam/iio««n,acc. of cflin/'io, a champion, lively, to gape open like a wound made by a cut. See Jer. xiv. 4 
combatant in a duel. • Low Lat campus^ a duel, battle, war, combat ; (A. V.) ‘ Anon her hedes wer off chappyd ' » at once their heads were 

a peculiar use of Lat. campus^ a field, esp. a field of battle. See choppwl off; Rich. Cuer de Lion, ed. Weber, 4550. 'Chop hem to 
Camp. ^ We still have CAnw/>io« and Cam/)io« as proper names ; dethe;’ P. Plowman, A. iii. 353. Not found in A. S. 4 * 0 . Du. 
we also have Kemp, /rom A. S. cempa, a champion. The latter, as koppen, to cut off ; Kilian ; Du. happen, to chop, cut, hew, mince, 
well as all the numerous related Teutonic words, e. g. G. hampfen, to [The c (or h) has been turned into ch, as in chalh, chaff, churH,'\ 
fight, A. S. Icel. a contest, are ultimately aow-Teutonic, -f-Swed. happa, to cut. -f Dan. kappe, to cut. 4 -Gk. tcuirruv, to 
being derivatives from the famous Lat. campus, Dar. championships cut. See further under Chop, to cut. Sec nlso Chip, which is 
CHANCE, what befals, an event. (F., — L.) H.K. chaunce, the dimin. form. Der. a cleft; cf. ‘item elh clifts and cAaj>5;’ 

* That swych a ehaunee myght hym bcfalle ; ’ Rob. of Brunne, Hand- Holland, tr. of Pli^iy, bk. .xxiii. c. 4. 

lyng Synne, 1 . 5633 (a.d. I 303 ).» 0 . F. chaance (Roquefort); more CHAP (2), a fellow; CHAPMAN, a merchant. (E.) CAap is 
commonly cheance, chance. Low Lat. cadentia, that which falls out, merely a familiar abbreviation of chapman, orig. a merchant, later a 
csp. that which falls out favourably; esp. used in dice-playing pedlar, higgler; explained by Kersey (171 5), as ‘a buyer, a customer.’ 
(Brachet).<-Lat. coafews (stem cadent-'), falling, pres. part, of cadere, See 2 Chron. ix. 14. M.E. chapman, a merchant, Chaucer, Man 
to fall. Sec Cadence, of which chance is a doublet. Der. chance, of Law’s Tale, 1 . 2 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 34, 333, 331.— A. S. cedpman, 
verb (i Cor. xv. 37) ; mis-chance, chance-comer, &c. a merchant ; sjjelt oiepe-mon. Laws of Ina, sect. 35 ; Ancient Laws, 

CHANCEL, the east end of a church. (F.,—L.) So called, be- cd. Thome, i. 118. — A.S. eedp, trade; and mann, a man ; Grcin, i. 
cause formerly fenced off with a screen with openings in it. M.E. 159. Cf. Icel. kaupmadr, G. kaufmann, a merchant. See Cheap. 
chancell, ehanser \ Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, v. 348, 356. — O.F. CHAPEL, a sanctuary ; a lesser church. (F.,—L.) chapele, 

chancel, canciel, an enclosure ; esp. one defended by a screen of lattice- chapelle ; Layamon's Brut, 1 . 36140 (later text) ; St. Marherete, p. 30. 
work.— Low Lat. cancellus, a latticed window; a screen of lattice- —O.F. chapele, mod. F. chapelle, Low Lat. capella, * which from the 
work ; a chancel ; Lat. cancellus, a grating ; chiefly used in pi. can- 7th cent, has had the sense of a chapel ; orig. a capella was the sanc- 
celli, lattice-work. See further under Cancel. Der. chancell-or, tuary in which was preserved the cappa or cope of St. Martin, and 
q. v. ; chance-ry (for chancel-ry), q. v. thence it was expanded to mean any sanctuary containing relies ; * 

CHANCELLOH, a director of chancery. (F., — L.) In early Brachet. — Low Lat. capa, cappa, a cope ; a hooded cloak, in Isidore 
use. M.L, chaunceler, chaunseler; s^elt chaunselere. King AlisaundcT, of Seville. See Cape, Cap. Der. chapel-ry; ckapl-ain ^ "M-.L, 
1. 1810.— O.F. chaneelier, cancelier, ^Low Lat. cancellarius, a chan- chapeleiu, chapeleyn, Chaucer, C. T. prol. 164: from Low Lat. capel- 
cellor ; orig. an officer who had care of records, and who stood near lanus ; chapl-ain-cy, 

the screen of lattice-work or of cross-bars which fenced off the judg- CHAPEKON, lit. a kind of hood or cap. (F.,— L.) Chiefly 
menl-seat ; whence his name. — Lat. cancellus, s^rating ; pi. caticelli, used in the secondary sense of * protector,’ esp. one who protects a 
lattice-work. See Chancel and Cancel. ^ For a full account, young lady. Modem, and merely borrowed from P'rench. * To 
see cancellarius in Ducange. Der. chancery, q. v. chaperon, an affected word, of very recent introduction into our lan- 

CHANCEHY, a high court of judicature. (F.,— L.) M.E. guage, to denote a gentleman attending a lady in a public assembly ; ’ 
cAcnctfrytf, P. Plowman, B. prol. 93. An older and fuller spelling is Todd’s Johnson. But seldom now applied to a gentleman. — F. 
chancelerie or chauncellerie, as in Gower, C. A. ii. 191; Life of Beket, chaperon, * a hood, or French hood for a woman; also, any hood, 
cd. Black, 359. [Hence chancery is short for chancelry!]^ 0 . F. chan- bonnet, or letice cap; ’ Cot. An augmentative form from F. chape, 
cellerie, chancelrie (not given in Burguy or Roquefort), ‘ a chancery a cope. See Chaplet. 

court, the chancery, seale office, or court of every parliament;’ Cot. CHAPITER, the capital of a column. (F.,— L.) See Exod. 
— Low Lat. cancellaria, orig. a place where public records were kept ; xxxvi. 38 ; i Kings, vii. 16 ; Amos, ix. i ; Zeph. ii. 14 (A.V.) * The 
the record-room of a chancellor. — Low Lat. cancellarius, a chan- chapiter of the piller;’ Holinshed’s Chron. p. 1006, col. 2. [A cor- 
cellor. See Chancellor. ruption of O. F. chapitel, and (nearly) a doublet of capital, q. v. The 

CHANDLER, a candle-seller ; CHANDELIER, a candle- same change of / to r occurs in chapter, q. v.] — O. F. chapitel (mod. F. 
holder. (F., — L.) Doublets; i. e. two forms of one word, madedif- chapiteau), the capital of a column; Roquefort. — Lat. cnpitellum, a 
ferent in appearance in order to denote different things. The former capital of a column. Dimin. from Lat. caput (stem capit-), the head, 
is the older sense, and came at last to mean ‘ dealer ; ’ whence corn- See Head. 

chandler, a dealer in com. The latter is the older form, better pre- CHAPLET, a garland, wreath ; rosary. (F., — L.) M.E. chapelet, 
served because less used. See Candelere in Prompt. Parv. p. 60, ex- a garland, wreath ; Gower, C. A. ii. 370. — O.F. chapelet, a little 
plained by (1) Lat. cntidelarius, a candle-maker, and by (2) Lat. head-dress, a wreath. ‘ The rfe roses, a chaplet of roses placed 

candelabra, a candle-holder. M. E. candelere, as above ; chaundeler, on the statues of the Virgin (shortly called a rosaire, or rosary), came 
a chandler ; Eng. Gilds, p. 18 ; chandler. Levins. — O. F. chandelier, a later to mean a sort of chain, intended for counting prayers, made of 
chandler, a candlestick.- Low Lat. candelarius, a chandler ; candel- threaded beads, which at first were made to resemble the chaplets of 
aria, a candle-stick. — Lat. candela, a candle. See Candle. the Madonna ; ’ Brachet. — O. F. chapel, a head-dress, hat ; with dimin, 

CHANGE, to alter, make different. (F., — L.) ’bH.L, ehtmngen, suffix -e^. — O. F. chape, a cope, hooded cloak; with dimin. suffix -Z 
ehangen. The pt. t. changede occurs in the later text of Layamon’s Bmt, (for -el). — Low Lat. capa, cappa, a hooded cloak. See Cape, Cap. 

1. 3791. CAa*/ngM,Ancren Riwle,p.6.—O.P\cAfl«g*tfr,tochangc; later, CHAPS, CHOPS, the jaws. (Scand.) In Shak. Macb.i. 2. 22. 
changer. Lat. cambiare, to change, in the Lex Salica. — Lat. cam- The sing, ap^pears in the compounds chapfallen, i. e. with shrunken jaw, 

hire, to exchange ; Apuleius. Remoter origin unknown. — Der. change, or dropped jaw, Hamlet, v. i . 31 2 ; chapless, without the (lower) jaw, 
sb., change-able, change-abl-y, change-ablc-ness, change-ftd, change-less; Hamlet, v. i. 97, A Southern E. corruption of the North E. chefts or 
ehanji:e 4 ing{o , hybrid word, with E. suffix), Mids. Nt. Dream, ii. i. 23. chaffs, ‘ Chaffs, ChUfts, the jaws ; ’ Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary.— 
CHAJnNEIj, the bed of a stream. (F., — L.) M. E. chanel, canel, Icel. kjaptr {pt pron. as ft), the jaw. 4 * Swed. kiift, the jaw. 4* Dan. 
chanelle, ‘ Canel, or chanelle, canalis ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 69. Chanel, kiceft, the jaw, muzzle, chops. 'The same root appears in the A. S. 
Trevisa, i. 133, 135 ; canel, Wyclif’s Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 335.— eeaft, the jowl; see Jowl. B. The Dan. ki(tve, the jaw, shews the 
O. F. chanel, canel, a canal ; see Roquefort, who gives a quotation for same word, but without the suffixed t or I, and points to an orig. 
it.— Lat. canalis, a canal. See Canal, of which it is a doublet. Also Scand. haf, the jaw, whence were formed haf-t (Swed. k 'dft) and kaf 4 
Hennel, a gutter. (A. S. ceajt). And this form kaf is clearly related to Gk. yafupai, tiws 

CHANT, to intone, recite in song. (F.,— L.) M.E. chaunUn, jaws, S kt. jambh a, the jaws; and to the verb to cAfw ; see Ohew. 
chanter, Chaucer, C. T. 9734. — O. F. (and mod. F.) chanter, to sing. CHAPTER, a division of a book ; a synod or corporation of the 
—Lat. con/ore, to sing ; frequentative <of roller#, to sing. See Cant clergy of a cathedral church. (F., — L.) Short for chapiter, q. v, 
(1), of which it is a doublet ; and see Hen. Der. chant-er, in early M. E. chapitre, in very early use. The pi. cheapitres, in the sense of 
use -M.E. ckantour, Trevisa, ii. 349; chant-ry ehaunterie, chapters of a book, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 14, The comp, 

Chaucer, C. T. proL 51 1; ehants-cleer, i.e. clear-singing— M. E. rAo^Vre-Aow# (spelt rAo;>ft>#-Aoi/s) occurs in Piers Ploughman’s Crede, 
chautste-dm i Chaucer, *Nua*s Pres. Ta. I 29. ^cd. Skeat, 1 . 395 ; and (spelt chapitelhous) in P, Plowman, B* v, 174; 
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the sense being * chapter-house/ —O. F. ehapUre (mod. F. ehapitn), a 
corruption of an older form ehapitle; Brachet.««>Lat. eapiiulumt a 
chapter of a book, section ; in late Lat. a synod. A dimin. (with 
suffix -«/-) of Lat. caput (stem capit-)^ the head. See Head. 
CHAB(i), to turn to charcoal. (£.) Charcoal occurs in Butler’s 
Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 1 . 434. In Boyle's Works, v. ii. p. 141, we 
read : * His profession . . did put him upon finding a way of charring 
sea-coal, wherein it is in about three hours . . brought to charcoal ; 
of which having . . made him take out some pieces, . . I found them 
upon breaking to be properly charred* (R.) To char simply means 
* to turn.’ Cf * Then Nestor broil'd them on the cole-tum*d wood ; ' 
Chapman's Odyssey, bk, iii. 1 . 633. And again: ‘But though the 
whole world turn to coed ; ’ G. Herbert's Poems ; Vertue. M. E. 
cherren, charren, to turn. See below. 

CHAR (3), a turn of work. (E.) Also chare; ‘and does the 
meanest chares;' Ant. and Cleop. iv. 15. 75; cf. v. 2. 231. Also 
chewrCf as in: ‘Here's two chewres chewr'd* i. e. two jobs done, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Love’s Cure, iii. 2. Also chore^ a modem 
Americanism. Cf. mod. E. ‘ to go a-charing ; * and sec my note to 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 3. 21 ; and sec Nares. M. E. cherr^ 
chearr^ cher^ char ; of which Matzner gives abundant examples. It 
means: (i) a time or turn; Ancren Kiwle, p. 408; (2) a turning 
about. Bestiary, 653 (in Old Eng. Misc. ed. Morris) ; (3) a movement; 
Body and Soule, 157 (in Miitzner’sSprachproben) ; (4) a piece or turn 
of work, Polit. Songs, cd. Wright, p. 341 ; Towneley Myst. p. 106.— 
A.S. «>rr, cyrr, a turn, space of time, period; Grein, i. 180. — A. S. 
cyrran^ to turn ; id. + I^u. keer, a turn, time, circuit ; keerett, to turn. 
4 * O. H. G. chir, M. H. G. her, a turning about ; 0 . 11 . G. ch^ran, 
M. H. G. hdren^ mod. G. Jtehren, to turn about. Perhaps related to 
Gk. dytlpeiv^ to assemble ; Kick, i. 73. The form of the root is GAR. 
Rer. char-woman ; and see above. 

CHAR (3), a kind of fish. (C.) The belly is of a red colour; 
whence its name. * Chare^ a kind of fish ; * Kersey’s Diet, and ed., 
1715. ‘ Chare^ a kind of fish, which breeds most peculiarly in Win- 
andermere in Lancashire ; ’ Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1 662. [The 
W. name is torgoch^ i. e. red-bellied ; from /or, belly, and cocA, redj] 
Of Celtic origin ; cf. Gael, ceara, red, blood-coloured, from cear^ 
blood ; Irish cear^ sb., blood, adj. red, ruddy ; W. gwyar, gore, blood. 
These words are clearly cognate with K.gore^ since both Irish c and 
E. g are deducible from Aryan k. See Gore. 

CHARACTER, an engraved mark, sign, letter. (L., — Gk.) In 
Shak. Meas. iv. 2. 208 ,* and, as a verb. As You Like It, iii. 2. 6. 
[Shak. also has charact^ Meas. v. 56 ; which answers to the common 
M. E. caractf carect^ Wyclif, Rev. xx. 4 ; from O. F. caracte^ recorded 
in Roquefort with the si)clling carate. This is merely a clipped form 
of the same word.] — Lat. character, a sign or marked engraven. — Gk. 
Xapanr-lip, an engraved or stamped mark. — Gk. lo furrow, 

to scratch, engrave, (Root-form SKAR ?) Der. character-ise, char- 
acter-ist-ic, character-ist-ic-al-ly. 

CHARADE, a sort of riddle. (F., — Prov. ?) Modem; and bor- 
rowed from F. charade, a word introduced into French from Proven9al 
in the 1 8th century; Brachet. p. Origin uncertain ; but we may observe 
that the Span, charrada means * a speech or action of a clown, a 
dance, a showy thing made without taste ; ’ Meadows. (Littre assigns 
to the Languedoc charade the sense of * idle talk.’) This Span. sb. is 
from Span, (and Port.) charm, a churl, peasant ; possibly connected 
with G. karl, for which see Churl. 

CHARCOAIi; see Char (1). 

CHARGE, lit. to load, burden. (h\, — L., — C.) M. E. chargen, 
to load, to impose a command. ‘ The folk of the contree taken 
camayles [camels], . . . and char gen hem,' i. e. lade them; Maunde- 
ville’s Travels, p. 301, *Chargede thre hondret schippes;* Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 13. — O. F. (and mod. F.) charger, to load. — Low Lat. 
earricar^t to load a car, used by St. Jerome ; later, carcare (Brachet). 
— Lat. carruSf a car. See Car, Cargo, and Caricature. Der. 
charge, sb. ; charge-able, charge-able-ness, charge-abl-y, charg-er (that 
which bears a load, a dish. Mat. xiv. 8 ; also a horse for making an 
onset). See Charge, Charger in the Bible Word-book. 

CHARIOT, a sort of carriage. (F., - L., - C.) In Shak. Hen. V, 
iii. 5. 54. Cf. M. E. charett, Maundeville’s Travels, p. 241. And in 
Exod. xiv, 6, the A. V. of 1611 has charet.m^Y. chariot, ‘ a chariot, or 
waggon ; ’ also charette, ‘ a chariot, or waggon ; ’ Cot. — O. F. charete, 
carete, a chariot, waggon.— Low Lat. carreta, a two-wheeled car, a 
cart ; formed as diminutive from Lat. carrus, a car. . See Car, and 
Cart. Der. chariot-eer. Doublet, cart. 

CHARITY, love, almsgiving. (F.,— L.) In early use. M. E. 
eharite. Old Eng. Homilies, cd. Morris, i. 57, 1 . 41. — O. F. charitet, 
ehariteit, cariteit. — Lat. caritatem, acc. of caritas, dearness. - Lat. cams, 
dear. See Caress. Der. eharit-edde^ charit-abl-y, charit-able-ness. 
^ The Gk. favour, is wholly unconnected with this word, 
bang cognate with grace, q. v. ^ 


CHASTISE. 

CHARIiATAH, a pretender, a quack. (F.. — Ttal.) * Quacks and 
charlatans;' Tatler, no. 240.- F. charlatan, a mountebank, a cousen- 
ing drug-seller, . . a tatler, babler, foolish prater ; * Cot. Introduced 
from Ital. in the 16th century; Brachet. — Ital. ciarlafam, daratano, 
‘a mountibanke, and idle pratler, a foolish babler;’ Florio.— Ital. 
ciarlare, to prattle. — Ital. ciarla, ‘a tittle-tattle, a pratling;’ Florio. 
An onomatopoeic word ; cf. Ital. ar/o, the whistling of a thrush ; E. 
chirp. Der. charlatan-ry, charlatan-ism. 

CHARliOCR, a kind of wild mustard. (E.) Provincial E. herlocJe, 
corrupted to kedloch, kellock, &c. M. E. carloh. ‘ Carlok, herbe, 
eruca ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 63 ; and see Wright's Vocab. i. 365. — A. S. 
cerlic, Gloss, to Cockayne's Leechdoms, vol. iii. The latter syllable, 
like that in gar-lick, means leek, q.v. The origin of the former 
syllable is unknown ; usually, char is ‘ to turn ; ’ but this gives no 
satisfactory sense. ^ Not A. S. cedelc, which means ‘ dog’s mercury.* 
CHARM, a song, a spell. (F., — L.) M. £. charme; King Alis- 
aunder, ed. Web^r, 1. 81 ; charmen, verb; id. 1 . 342. — O. F. charme, 
an enchantment. — Lat. carmen, a song. Carmen is for casmen, a song 
of praise ; from ^ KAS, to praise. Cf. Goth, hazjan, A. S. herian, 
Skt. ^ams, to praise. Der. charm, verb ; charm-ing, charm-ingAy ; 
charm-er, 

CHARHEIi, containing carcases. (F., — L.) Milton has : ‘ charnel 
vaults and sepulchres;* Comus, 471. Usually in comp, charnel- 
house (Macb. iii. 4. 71), where charnel is properly an adj. ; but we 
also find M. E. charnelle as a sb., in the sense of ‘ charnel-house.* 
‘ Undre the cloystre of the chirche . . is the charnel of the Innocentes, 
where here [their] bones lyjn * [lie] ; Maundeville's Trav. p. 70. — 
O. F. camel, charnel, adj. carnal ; camel, charnier, sb. a cemetery. — 
I^at. camalis, carnal. — Lat. caro (stem earn-), flesh. See Carnal. 
CHART, a paper, card, map. (L., — Gk.) Richardson quotes 
from Skelton, Garl. of Laurell, 1 . 503, for this word ; but the word 
is hardly so old ; chart in that passage is a misreading for charter ; 
see Dyce's edition. Howxver ‘ charts and maps * is in North’s 
Plutarch, p. 307 (R.) [But a map was, at that time, generally called 
a card.) — Lat. charta, a paper. — Gk. ^ sheet of paper. 

See Card (i). Der. chart-er, q.v.; also chart-ist, chart-ism, worda 
much in use a.d. 1838 and 1848. 

CHARTER, a paper, a grant. (F.,— L., — Gk.) In early use. 
M. E. chartre, chartir; see Rob. of Glouc. pp. 377, 324; also spelt 
cartre, id. p. 77. Chartre in Havelok, 1 . 676. — O. F. chartre, cartre, 
a charter. — Lat. chartarius, made of paper ; whence Low Lat. char- 
tarium, archives. — Lat. charta, paper. — Gk. x^P’^^> ^ sheet of paper. 
See above. 

CHARY, careful, cautious. (E.) See Nares. M. E. chart, full of 
care ; hence (sometimes) sad. ‘ For turrtle ledeth chari^ lif * *= for the 
turtle leads a mournful life ; Ormulum, 1 . 1274. (Not often used.) — 
A.S. cearig, full of care, sad ; Grein, i. 158. — A.S. ccarw, cam, care ; id. 
^ Thus chary is the adj. of care, and partakes of its double sense, 
viz. (i) sorrow, (2) heedfulness ; the former of these being the older 
sense. See Care. Der. chari-ly, chari-ness. 

CHASE ( I ), to hunt after, pursue. (F., — L.) M. E. chasen, chacen ; 
Will, of Paleme, 1206; Maundeville’s Trav. p. 3. — O. F. chacier, 
cacier, cachier, to chase, — Low Lat. caciare, to chase. Chase is a 
doublet of catch ; see further under Catch. Der. chase, sb. 
CHASE (2), to enchase, emboss. (F., — L.) Chase is a contraction 
of enchase, q. v. 

CHASE (3), a printer’s frame for type. (F., — L.) Merely a 
doublet of case. — F. chasse, a shrine. — Lat. capsa, a box, case. See 
Case (a). 

CHASM, a yawning gulf. (L.,— Gk.) ‘ The chasms of thought ; ’ 
Spectator, no. 471. — Lat. chasma, an opening.- Gk. x^^P^» open* 
ing, yawning. — Gk.-^ XA, to gape. — y G HA, to gape. See Chaos. 

uHASTE, clean, pure, modest. (F., — L.) In early use. Chaste 
and chastete (hastily) both occur at p. 368 of the Ancren Riwle. — 
O. F, chaste, cas/e. — Lat. castus (for cad-tus), chaste, pure. 4- Gk. 
fea 0 ’€ip 6 s, pure. + Skt. ^uddha, pure ; from ^dh, to be purified, become 
pure.- V KWADH, to clean, purify. See Curtius, i. 169; and 
Vanicek. Der. chaste-ness, chaste-ly; chast-i-ty; also chast-en, chast-^ 
ise ; see below. 

CHA8TEH, to make pure, to correct. (F.,-L.) M. E. chastien, 
chasten ; often written chasty in the infinitive (Southern dialect). ['The 
preservation of the final -en is probably due to the free use of the old 
dissyllabic form chasty ; in course of time a causal force was assigned 
to tne suffix -en, though it really belonged rather to the vowel -i- in 
the full form ekas/iw.] — O. F. chastier, castier, to chasten, castigate. 
— Lat. castigare, to castigate, make pure.— Lat. castus, ^aste. See 
Chaste. Der. chasten-ing; also chast-ise; see below. Doublet, 
cas tig ate, q. v. ; and see chastise, 

CSASTISB, to castigate, punish. (F.,-L.) U.E. chastisen, ‘To 
chastysen shrewes ;* Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, p. 145. ‘ God hath me 
chas^t;^ An Old Eng. Miscellany, p. 333. An extension of M. E* 
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to chasten, by the addition of the M. E. sufBx -isen^ Lat.*^ 
Hzare, ChASteu. Der. chastise~ment ; formed from chastise in 
imitation of M.E. chastiement (Ancrcn Riwle, p. 72, Cursor Mundi, 
26^4), which is a derivative of M. E. chastien, to chasten. 

nx yAR TTBI^. an upper priestly vestment. (F.,-L.) M.E. 
ehiitble, P. Plowman, B. vi. I2,*»F. chasuble^ which Cotgrave explains 
as * a chasuble.* [The M, E. ehesible points to an O. F. chmilHeJi -• 
Low Lat. easubia^ eastibula, Ducanra ; also casihula (Brachet) ; dimin. 
forms of Low Lat. casw/o, used by Isidore of Seville to mean * a 
mantle/ and explained by Ducange to mean * a chasuble.* The Lat. 
ctmla means properly a little cottage or house ; being a dimin. of 
casa^ a house, cottage. The word cassock was formed in much the 
same way. See Cassock. 

chat, chatter, to talk, talk idly. (E.) The form chat 
(though really nearer the primitive) is never found in Early English, 
and came into use only as a familiar abbreviation of M. £. chateren 
(with one /). I hnd no earlier use of it than in Turbervillc, as quoted 
in R. M.E. chateren, cheateren, to chatter; with a dimin. form 
chiteren, in very early use. * Spam we is a cheaterinde brid, cheaterefH 
cuer ant chirmetJ « the sparrow is a chattering bird ; it ever chatters 
and chirps; Ancren Riwle, p. 152. ‘As eny swalwe cAi/mng in a 
beme* [bam] ; Chaucer, C. 1 \ 3258. The word is imitative, and 
the ending -er (M. E. -eren) has a frequentative force. The form 
chiteren is equivalent to Scot, quhitter, to twitter ; Du. hwetteren, to 
warble, chatter; Dan. kviddre, to chirp; Swed. kvittra, to chirp. 
The form of the root of chat would be K WAT, answering to Aryan 
GAD ; and this form actually occurs in Sanskrit in the verb gad, to 
recite, and the sb. gada, a speech. A variant of the same root is 
KWATH, occurring in A. S. ctoedan, to say, and preserved in the 
mod. £. quoth. See Kick, i. 53. See Quoth.. Der. cheuter-er, 
chatter-it^; chatt~y. 

CHATEAU, a castle. (F., — L.) Modem; and mere French.— 
Mod. F. chateau ; O. F. chastel, castel. — Lat. castellum. A doublet of 
Castle, q. V. 

CHATTEIiS, goods, property. (F.,i-L.) Used also in the 
singular in old authors. M. K. ckatel (with one /), a mere variant of 
M.E. catel, cattle, goods, property. * Aiwher with chatel mon mai 
luue cheape* ** everywhere with chattels may one buy love ; Old Eng. 
Homilies, i. 271. See further under Cattle, its doublet. 
CHATTER; see Chat. 

CHAW, verb, to chew ; see Chew. 

CHAWS, s. pi. the old spelling of jaws, in the A. V. of the Bible; 
Ezek. xxix. 4 ; xxxviii. 4. So also in Udal's Erasmus, John, fol. 73 ; 
Holland’s Pliny, b. xxiii. c. 2 (end). See Jaw. 

CHEAP, at a low price, (not E., but L.) Never used as an adj. 
in the earlier periods. The M. E. chep, cheap, cheep was a sb., signi- 
fying * barter,’ or ‘ price.* Hence the expression god chep or good 
cheap, a good price ; used to mean cheap, in imitation of the F. phr. 
bon march^,. ‘ Tricolonius .... Maketh the com good chepe or dere;* 
Gower, C. A. ii. 168, 169. A similar phrase is ‘ so liht cheapo i. e. so 
small a price ; Ancren Riwle, p. 398. We have the simple sb. in the 
phrase * hire cheap wes the wrse,* i. e. her value was the worse [less] ; 
Layamon, i. 17. — A. S. ceap, price; Grein, i. 159 ; whence the verb 
cedpian, to cheapen, to buy. 4 * Hu. hoop, a bargain, purchase ; goerf- 
koop, cheap, lit. * good cheap ; ’ koopen, to buy. + Icel. kaup, a bargain; 
lilt kaup, a bad bargain ; gott kaup, a good bargain ; kaupa, to buy.+ 
Swed. kop, a bargain, price, purchase ; kdpa, to buy. + Han. kibb, a 
purchase ; kiobe, to buy. ^ Goth, kaupon, to traffic, trade ; Lu. xix. 
13. + O. H. G. coitfdn, M. H. G. koufen, G. kaufen, to buy ; G. kat^, 
a purchase. B. Curtius (i. 1 74) holds that all these words, however 
widely spread in the Teutonic tongues, must be borrowed from 
Latin ; indeed, we find O. H. G. choufo, a huckster, which is merely 
the Lat. caupo, a huckster. Hence Grimm’s Law does not apply, 
but the further related words are (with but slight change) the Lat. 
caupo, a huckster, innkeeper, copa, a barmaid, caiipona, an inn ; Gk. 
ndvriXos, a peddler, Kamjkebtiv, to hawk wares, KairqXtia, retail trade ; 
Church Slav, kupiti, to buy, Russian kupite, to buy ; &c. If this be 
right (as it seems to be), the word is not English, after all. Der. 
cheap4y, cheap-ness, cheap^en ; also chap-man, q. v. 

OHEAT, to defraud, deceive. (F.,—L.) The verb is fonned 
from the M. E. chete, an escheat ; to cheat was to seize upon a thing 
as escheated. The want of scmple on the part of the escheator, and 
the feelings with whicEhis proceedings were regarded, may be readily 
imagined. The verb is scarcely older than the time of Shakespeare, 
who uses it several times, esp. with the prep, of, with relation to the 
thing of which the speaker is defrau^d. ‘ VVe are merely cheated of 
our lives ; * Temp. i. i. 59 ; * hath cheated me of the island,’ id. iii. 2. 
49 ! ‘ cheats the poor maid of that ; ’ K. John, ii. 572 ; ‘ cheated of 
feature ; * Rich. Ill, i. 1. jo. In Merry Wives, I 3' 77 . Shak. u^ 
cheaters in the very sense of* escheators,* but he probably rather in- 
tended a quibble than was conscious of the etymology, The 
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M. E. chete, as a contraction of escheat, was in rather early use. 

‘ Chete for the lorde, cadueum, coty^scarium, Jisca ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 
73. ‘ The kynge . . . seide , . I lese many chetes,* i, e. I lose many 
escheats; P. Plowman, B. iv. 175, where some MSS. have eschetes* 
Hence were formed the verb cheten, to confiscate, and the sb. cheting, 
confiscation. *Chetyn, confiscor, fisco; * Prompt. Parv. p. 73, ‘ Chet- 
ynge, confiscacio;* id. For further information see jSsoheaty of 
which cheat is a doublet, q[ See further remarks on the word in 
Trench’s Select Glossary, He gives a clear example of the serious 
use of cheater with the sense of escheatour. We also find a description 
of some ro^es called cheatovrs in Awdelay’s Fratemitye of Vaca- 
bonds, ed. Fumivall, pp. 7, 8 ; but there is nothing to connect these 
with the cant word chete, a thing, of which so many examples occur 
in Harman’s Caveat, and which Mr. Wedgwood guesses to be the 
origin of our word cheat. On the contrary, the word cheat seems to 
have descended in the world ; see the extract from Greene’s Michel 
Mumchance, his Discoverie of the Art of Cheating, quoted in Todd’s 
Johnson, where he says that gamesters call themselves cheaters ; * bor- 
rowing the term froiri^ our lawyers, with whom all such casuals as fall 
to the lord at the holding of his Icets, as waifes, straies, and such 
like, be called ehetes, and are accustumably said to be escheated to the 
lord’s use.’ Again, E. Muller and Mahn are puzzled by the occurrence 
of an alleged A. S. ceat or ceatta, meaning a cheat ; but though there 
appears to be an A. S. ceat, glossed by * res,’ i. e. a thing, in a copy of 
iElfric’s Glossary [which may perhaps account for the slang term 
chete, a thing], there is no such word in the sense of fraud beyond the 
entry ‘ ceatta, circumventiones, cheats’ in Somner’s Dictionary, which 
is probably one of Somner’s numerous fictions. There is no such 
word in Middle English, except the F. word eschete. 

CHECK, a sudden stop, a repulse. (F., — Pers.) M.E. chek, 
found (perhaps for the first time) in Rob. of Brunne’s tr. of Peter 
Langtoft. He has : ‘ for they did that chek ’ * because they occasioned 
that delay, p. 151 ; see also pp. 100, 225. Chaucer has chek as an 
interjection, meaning * check ! ’ as used in the game of chess : ‘ Ther- 
with Fortune seyde “ chek here 1 ” And “ mate ” in the myd poynt 
of the chekkere,* i. e. thereupon Fortune said * check I here I ’ and 
* mate ’ in the middle of the chessboard ; Book of the Duchesse, 658. 
B. The word was clearly taken from the game of chess, according to 
the received opinion. [The game is mentioned earlier, in the Ro- 
mance of King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 2096.] The orig. sense of 
the interj. check I was ‘ king 1’ i. e. mind your king, your king is in 
danger. - O. F. eschec, eschac, which Cotgrave explains by ‘ a check at 
chess-play ; ’ pi. eschecs, the game of chess, [The initial e is dropped 
in English, as in stable from O. F. estable, and in chess, q. v.] — rers. 
shah, a king, the principal piece in the game of chess ; Palmer’s Pers, 
Diet. col. 37.^; whence also shdh-mdt, check-mate, from shah, the king, 
and mat, he is dead, id. col. 518 ; the sense of check-mate being ‘ the 
king is dead.’ Der. c/t«clr, verb ; check-mate; check-er, q.v. ; chess, 
q. v. ; also exchequer, q. v. ; and see cheque. ^ There need be no 
hesitation in accepting this etymology. In the same way the Pers, 
word has become skdk (chess) in Icelandic, and has produced the verb 
skdka, to check. So the mod. F. ichec means ‘ a repulse, a defeat ; * 
but echecs means * chess.’ The Ital. scacco means ‘ a square of a 
chessboard ; ’ and also * a rout, flight.* The Port, xaguate means ‘ a 
check, rebuke,* eviden^ from Port, xaque, check I 

CHECKER, CHEQUER, to mark with s(|uares. (F.) The 
term cheeky in heraldry means that the shield is marked out into 
squares like a chess-board. To checker in like manner is ‘ to mark 
out like a chessboard ; ’ hence, to mark with cross-lines ; and, gener- 
ally, to variegate. The verb is derived from the M. E. chekker, cheker, 
or cheker e, a chess-board ; used by Rob. of Glouc. p. 1^2 ; Chaucer, 
Book of the Duchesse, 659. The word is still used in the plural 
form The Checkers, not uncommon as the name of an inn ; see below. 
— O. F. eschequier, a chess-board ; also an exchequer. — O. F. eschec, 
check (at chess) I See Check, and Exchequer. 

CHECKERS, CHEQUERS, the game of draughts. (F.) 
Sometimes so calledt. because played on a checkered board, or chess^ 
board. As the sign of an iim, we find mention of the ‘ Cheker of the 
hope,* i, e. the chequers on [or with] the hoop, in the Prologue to the 
Tale of Beryn, 1 . 14 ; and Canning, in his Needy Knif^grinder, 
makes mention of ‘ The Chequers.’ See Larwood, Hist, of Sigib* 
boards, p. 488 ; and see above. 

CHECKMATE ; see Check. 

CECBEK, the side of the face. (E.) M. E. cheke ; earlier, 
as spelt in the Ancren Riwle, pp. 70, 106, 156.— A.S. cedee, the 
cheek ; of which the pi. eedcan occurs as a gloss to maxillae, Ps. xxxi. 
12. We also find the Northumb. and Midland forms eeica, ceke, as 
glosses to maxilld in Matt. v. 39. — Du. kaedt, the jaw, the cheek. ^ 


Swed. ilaitr, jaw ; 'kdk, cheek (Tauc^itz Diet., 






to ja w, once spelt chaw. See J aw, and also Chaps. 
OBQEBHIS, mien; entertainment, .(F.,-L.,— Gk.) 


Nearly related 
M. E. ahere. 
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commonly meaning ^ the face ; * hence, mien, look, demeanour ; cf. 
the phr. * be of good cheer and * look cheerful* ‘ With glade chere^ ■■ 
with pleasant mien ; Hali Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 33. * Maketh 
drupie chere*>= makes drooping cheer, looks sad ; Ancren Riwle, p. 88. 
•■O. F. eherct chiere^ the face, look. Low Lat. carra, a face, counte- 
nance, used by Corippus, a 6th-cent. poet, in his Paneg. ad Justinum 
(Brachet). — Gk. udpa^ the head. + Skt. firas, the head. Cf. also Lat. 
cere-brum, Goth, hwair^nei, G. hir^n, Du. hersen, the brain ; Scot. 
hams, the brains. Der. cheer-ful, eheer~ful 4 y, cheer-ful-ness ; cheer- 
less, cheer-less-ness ; cheer-y, cheer-i-ness, 

CHEESXj, the curd of milk, coagulated. (L.) M. £. chese, 
Ilavclok, 643; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 53. — A. S. cese, cyse; 
the pi. cesas {c^sas in some MSS.) occurs in the Laws of Ina, sect. 
70; in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 147. ••Lat. cdseus, cheese. 4* Insh 
cats, Gael, caise, W. caws, Com. cans, ces. The Teutonic forms were 
probably all borrowed from Latin ; the Celtic ones are perhaps cog- 
nate^ per. chees-y, 

CHEMISE, a lady’s shift. (F., — L., — Arab.) ‘ Hire chemise smal 
and hwit ; ’ Reliauise Antiqum, ed. Halliwell and Wright, i. 1 29 ; also 
in O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 2nd Ser. p. 162. — F. chemise. ••LeXe 
Lat. eamisia, a shirt, a thin dress. — Arab, qamls, * a shirt, or any 
kind of inner garment of linen ; also a tunic, a surplice (of cotton, 
but not of wool) ; * Rich. Arab. Diet. p. 1148. Der. chemis-ette. 

CHEMIST, CHYMIST, a modem ‘ alchemist.’ (Gk.) The 
double spelling (of chemist and chymist) is due to the double spelling 
of alchemy and alchymy. ^Alchymist (alchymista) one that usetn or is 
skilled in that art, a chymick ; ’ Blount’s Glossographia, 1674. Chy- 
ptist is merely short for alchymist, and chemist for alchemist ; see quota- 
tions in Trench’s Select Glossary. * For she a chymist was and N ature’s 
secrets knew And from amongst the lead she antimony drew;’ Dray- 
ton’s Polyolbion, s. 26. \^Antimony was a substance used in alchemy.] 
Dropping the al-, which is the Arabic article, we have reverted to the 
Gk. chemistry. Sec further under Alchemy. Der. chemist- 

ry ; arid, from the same source, chem-ic, chem-ic-ai. 

CHEQUEB, CHEQUEBB; .see Checker, Checkers. 

CHEBISH, to fondle, take care of. (F.,—L.) M. E. cherischen, 
ehericen ; whence the sb. cherisnnff, cherishing, 1 *. Plowman, B. iv. 1 17. 
Spelt cherisch, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 128.-0. F. cherir, pres, 
pt. cheris-ant (mod. F. cherir, pres. pt. chcriss-ant), to hold dear, che- 
rish.— O. F. (and F.) cher, dear.— Lat. carus, dear. See Caress. 

CHEBBY, a tree bearing a stone-fruit. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. 
ekery, chiri (with one r). ‘ Ripe chiries manye ; ’ P. Plowman, B. vi. 

396 ; A. vii. 281. Cheri or chiri was a corruption of cheris or chiris, 
the final s being mistaken for the pi. inflection ; the same mistake 
occurs in several other words, notably in pea as shortened from pease 
(Lat. pisum). Cheris is a modification of O. F. cerise. — Lat. cerasus, a 
cherry-tree; whence also the A. S. cyrs. We find the entry * Cerasus, 
cyrs-treow,* in Aiilfiic’s Glossary, ed. Somner, Nomina Arborum. — Gk. 
aipaaos, a cherry-tree ; see Curtius, i. 1 81, who ignores the usual story 
that the tree came from Cerasos, a city in Pontus. Cf. Pliny, bk. xv. 
c. 25. 

CHEBT, a kind of quartz. (C. ?) * Flint is most commonly found 
in nodules ; but ’tis sometimes found in thin strata;, when ’tis 
called chert;* Woodward, qu. in Todd’s Johnson (no reference). 
Woodward the geologist died a.d. 1728. The word was probably 
taken up from provincial English. ‘ Churty, [of] rocky soil ; mineral ; 
Kent ; ’ Halliwell’s Diet. * Chart, common rough ground over-run 
with shrubs, as Brasted Chart ; Scale Chart. Hence the Kentish 
expression charty ground ; ’ Pegge’s Kenticisms ; E. D. S., Gl. C. 3. 
The word, being thus preserved in place-names in Kent, may very 
well be Celtic ; and is fairly explicable from the Irish ceart, a pebble, 
whence chart, stony ground, and churty, rocky. Cf. the Celtic car, a 
rock ; evidenced by Irish carrach, rocky, Gael, carr, a shelf of rock, 
W. eareg, stone ; and in the Northumbrian gloss of Matt. vii. 24, we 
find carr vel start, i. e. * carr or stone,’ as a gloss to petram. Perhaps 
Cairn may ultimately be referred to the same root, as signifying ‘ a 
pile of stones.’ See Cairn, Crag. Der. chert~y. 

CHEBITB, a celestial spirit. (Heb.) ‘And he stegh oner 
Chembin, and degh thar ’ — and He ascended over the cherubim, and 
flew there ; Metrical English Psalter (before a.d. 1300), Ps. xviii. 11, 
where the Vulgate has : * et ascendit super cherubim.* The Heb. pi. 
is cherubim, but our Bibles wrongly have cherubims in many passages. 

— Heb. h*rub, pi. h*rMm (the initial letter being kaph), a mystic 
figure. Origin unknown ; see Cherub in Smith’s Concise Diet, of the 
Bible. Der. eherub 4 c* 

CHEBVHi, the name of a plant. (Gk.) M. E. chervelle. The 
pi. chervelles is* in P. Plowman, B. vi. 296. — A. S. ccerfille. The entry 
‘cerefolium, ccerfille* is in jElfric's Glossary (Nomina Herbarum).— 
Lat. «er6/o/<ww (Pliny, 19. 8, 54); ekeerophylon (Columella, 10. 8.1x0). 

— Gk. chervil; lit ^pleasant leaf.’— Gk. to 

rejoice ; and pbXKou, a leaf. The Gk. x'^^puv is from V OHAR, 


^whence also E. yearn ; and ^KKov is cognate with Lat folium. See 
Yearn and Foliage. 

CHESS, the game of the kings. (F.,— Pers.) M. E. ches. King 
Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 2096; Chaucer, Book of the Duchesse, 
1. 651. A corrupted form of checks, i. e. 'kings;* see Check. 
Grammatically, chess is the pi. of cheek. — O. F. eschecs, eschacs, chess, 
jd. of eschec, eschac, check! lit. *a king.' — Pers. shah, a king. 

The corruptions of the Eastern word are remarkable. The Per- 
sian shah became in O, F. eschac, later eschec, whence E. check ; Pro- 
ven i^al escac ; Ital. scacco ; Span. Jayi/e, xaque ; Port, xaque; G. schack; 
Icel. skdk ; Dan. skak ; Swed. schack ; Du. schaak ; Low Lat. ludus 
scaecomm. 

CHEST, a box; tnmk of the body. (L., — Gk.) "M.. E. cheste, 
chiste. Spell chiste, Havelok, 220; also kiste, Havelok, 2017. Also 
found without the final e, in the forms chest, chist, kist. — A. S. cyste, as 
a tr. of Lat. loculum in Luke, vii. 14. The Norlhumb. gloss has 
ceiste ; the later A. S. version has cheste. — Lat. cista, a chest, box. — Gk. 
teiarr), a chest, a box. ^ The G. kiste, &c. are all borrowed forms. 

CHESTNUT, CHE8NUT, the name of a tree. (Proper name; 
F.,— L., — Gk.) Chesnut is short for chestnut, and the latter is short 
for chesten-nut. The tree is properly chesten simply, the fruit being 
the chesten-nut. M. E. chestein, chesten, chastein, castany, &c. ‘Med- 
lers, plowmes, perys, chesteyns;* Rom. of the Rose, 137.S. ‘ Grcte 
forestes of chesteynes;* Maundeville’s Trav. p. 307 ; chesteyn, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2924. — O. F. chastaigne (mod. F. chdtaigne).»" Lai. castanea, the 
chestnut-tree. — Gk. Kiaravov, a chestnut; ^en. in pi. K&arava, chest- 
nuts; also called uApva KaaravaTa, from Kaarava [Castana] or Kao*- 
0 avaia, the name of a ci^ in Pontus where they abounded. 

CHEVAIi-DE-PBISE, an obstruction with spikes. (F.) Gen. 
in pi. chevaux-de-frise. The word is a military term, and mere 
French. — F. cheval de Frise, lit. a horse of Friesland, a jocular name 
for the contrivance. The form ‘ Chevaux de Frise ’ is given in Ker- 
sey’s Diet. ed. 1715. See below. 

CHEVAIiIEB, a knight, cavalier. (F., — L.) A doublet of 
cavalier. In Shak. K. Joliii, ii. 287. — F. chevalier, a horsenlan ; Cot- 

S avc. — F. cheval, a horse. — Lat. cahallus, a horse, nag. See CavUr 
er, and Chivalry. 

CHEW, CHAW, to bruise with the teeth. (E.) Spelt chawe in 
Levins. M.E. chewen; Chaucer, C. T. 3690; Ormulum, 1 . 1241.— 
A. S. ccihuan, I,cvit. xi. 3. + Du. kaauwen, to chew, masticate. + 
O. H. G. chitman, M. H. G. tiuwen, G. kauen, to chew. Cf. Russ. 
jevate, to chew. See Chaps. 

CHICANEBY, mean deception. (F.) We formerly find also 
chicane, both .as sb. and verb. ‘ That spirit of chicane and injustice ; ’ 
Burnet, Hist, of Own Time, an. 1696. ‘Many who choose to chi- 
cane ; ’ Burke, on Economical Reform. Of F. origin. Cotgrave 
has : ‘ Chicanerie, wrangling, pettifogging ; ’ also ‘ Chicaner, to wran- 
gle, or pettifog it.’ p. Brachet says : * Before being used for sharp 
practice in lawsuits, it meant a dispute in games, particularly in the 
game of the mall ; and, originally, it meant the game of the mall ; in 
this sense chicane represents a form zicanum *, which is from the me- 
dieval Gk. rCvrcdvtoy, a word of Byzantine origin.’ y. This Low Gk. 
word is evidently borrowed from Pers, changdn, a club or bat used 
in the game of ‘ polo ;’ Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 189 ; Rich. Diet, 
p. 545, col. 2. ^ Diez supposes the word to be connected with O. F. 

chic, little (cf. ‘ de chic d chic, from little to little ’ in Cotgrave) ; and 
derives it from Lat. ciccum, that which is of little worth, whence mod. 
F. chiche, niggardly. See an article on Chic in N. and Q. 5 S. viii. 261. 
CHICKEN, the young of the fowl. (E.) The form chick is a 
mere abbreviation of chicken, not the oldest form. M. E. chiken. 

* Chekyn, pullus ; ' Prompt. Parv. p. 74. The pi. chiknes is in Chau- 
cer, Prol. 382. — A. S. cicen ; of which the pi. cicenu, chickens, occurs 
in Matt, xxiii. 37. This form is a diminutive, from A. S. cocc, a cock ; 
formed by adding -en, and at the same time modifying the vowel ; cf. 
kitten, dimin. of cat. + Du. kieken, kuiken, a chicken ; dimin. of O. Du. 
cocke, a cock (Kilian, Oudemans). 4- M. H. G. kuchin (cf. mod. G. 
kuchlein), a chicken; dimin. of a form cognate with E. cock, but 
lost. See Cook. Der. chick-ling, dimin. (cf. Icel. kjuklingr) ; chicken- 
hearted, chicken-pox ; chick-weed (Levins). 

CilMCOBY, a plant ; succory. (F., — Gk.) It does not appear 
to be in early use. Merely borrowed from French. — F. chicoree, 
cichorie, ‘succorie;’ Cot. — Lat. cichorium, succory. — Gk. xixijpiov, 
also mx^fl J *'®'*^* P^* succory [with long tl. The 

form succory is more corrupt, but in earlier use in Englidi. See 

Succory. 

CHIDE, to scold ; also, to quarrel. (E.) M. E. chiden ; in Old 
Eng. Homilies, i. 113. — A. S. cidan, to chide, brawl ; Exod. xxi. 18; 
Luke, iv. 35, where the t. cidde occurs. ^ There do not seem 
to be cognate forms. Perhaps related to A. S. cw^an, to speak ; 

I whence E. qttotk, q. v. 

I CHIEF, a6j, head, principal ; sb. a leader. (F.,-L.) Properly 



CHIEFTAIN. 

A sK, bnt eariy vstA as an adj. M. £. ehef^ chief. Rob. of Glouc. has^ 
p. 3ia ; * 4 i- P* * 31 .- 0 . F. chef chief the head.— Lat 

caput (stem capita), the head; co^ate with £. head, q. v. 2>er. 
chiefly % chief iain, q. v. ; also her-chief q. v. 

CHIEFTAIN, a head man; leader. (F.,-L.) A doublet of 
captain. In early use. M. E. cheueieitit chiftain^ &c. Spelt ckeuetein^ 
Layamon, i. 251 (later text). — O. F. ehevetaine^ a chieftain. — Low 
Lat. capitanm, capiianeus^ a captain. — Lat. caput (stem capit-), the 
hea d. S ee above ; and see Captain. Dor. chieftain^ship. 

CHIFFONIEK, an ornamental cupboard. (F.) Modem ; and 
mere French. Lit. *a place to put rags in.* — F. chiffonier^ a rag- 
picker ; also, a piece of furniture, a chiffonier (Hamilton and Legros). 

— F. ehiffoHt a rag ; an augmentative form (with suffix -o«) from 
ehiffe, a rag, a piece of flimsy stuff ; explained by Cotg^ve as * a clout, 
old ragge, over-wom or off-cast piece of stuffe.* (Origin unknown.) 

CHXLBIjAIN, a blain caused by cold. (£.) Lit. * chill-blain,* 
i. e. cold-sore, sore caused by cold. In Holland’s Pliny, ii. 76 (b. xx. 
c. 22). See Chill and Slain. 

CHIIiD, a son or daughter, a descendant (E.) M. E. cUld^ 
very early ; also did. Spelt child^ Layamon, i. 13; ciW, O. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 227. — A. S. cild\ Grcin, i. 160. Cf. Du. and G. kind^ 
a child. p. "We need not suppose that did stands for but may 
rather refer A. S. d4d to thc-^GA, to produce, which appears as 
a collateral form of GAN, to produce, bring forth, whence Du. and 
G. kiu'd. Cf. Goth, kiltheu the womb. See Curtius, i. 214. See 
Chit, Kin. Der. child^ish^ child4sh-ness, child-like, child-less ; child- 
bed', chUd-hond^A.a. dld-hdd, Grein, i. 160. 

CHHjIAD, the number 1000. (Gk.) Used by Sir T. More to 
mean * a period of a thousand years ; ’ Defence of Moral Cabbala, c. 
2 (R.) — Gk. (stem * thousand, in the aggregate.— 

Gk. x^hioi, pi. a thousand ; .^olic Gk. which is probably an 

older form. 

CHHilf, a sudden coldness ; cold. (E.) Properly a sb. * ChiJ, 
cold, algidus* and ‘To chil with cold, algere* occur in Levins, col. 
123,11. 46, 28. Earlier than this, it is commonly a sb. only; but the 
pp. child (i. e. chilled) occurs in P. Plowman, C. xviii. 49. M. E. 
chil, Trevisa, i. ri ; but more commonly chele, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 
33; Layamon, iii. 237. — A. S. cyle, cHe, chilliness, great cold ; Grein, 
i. 157, 182. — A. S. cdan, to cool, make cool ; Grein, i. 157. [Here 
i stands for <i, the mutation of 0, by rule.] — A, S. c6l, cool ; Grein, i. 
167. See Cool. Cf. also Du. kill, a chill, chilly; killen, to chill; 
hoel, cool. + Swed. kyla, to chill; hilen, kylig, chilly. + Lat. gelu, 
frost ; gelidus, cold. Der. chill-y, chill-ness, chill-i-ness, chil-blain ; and 
see ge/irf. 

CMIBIE, a harmonious sound. (F., — L., — Gk.) The word has 
lost a 6 ; it should be chimb. M. E. chimbe, chymbe. * His chymbe- 
belle [i. e. chime-bell] he doth rynge ; * K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
1852. The true old sense is ‘cymbal.* In the Cursor Mundi, ed. 
Morris, 1 . 12193, the Trin. MS has : ‘ As a chymbe or a brasen belle’ 
(with evident reference to i Cor. xiii. i) ; where the Gottingen M.S. 
has chime, and the Cotton MS. has chim. [Cf. Swed. kimba, to ring 
an alarm-bell.] Chimbe or chymbe is a corruption of chimbale or 
ehymbale, a dialectic form of O. F. cimbale or cymbale, both of which 
forms occur in Cotgrave, explained by * a cymball.*— Lat. cymbalum, 
a cymbal. — Gk. kvia^oXov, a cymbal. See further under Cymbal. 
Der. chime, verb. 

CHIMiEKA, CHIMERA, a fabulous monster. (L.,— Gk.) 
In Milton, P. L. ii. 628. — Lat. chinusra, a monster. — Gk. xi/*acpa, a 
she-goat ; also, a monster, with lion’s head, serpent’s tail, and goat's 
body; Iliad, vi. 181. — Gk. x<Auip»>i a he-goat. -j- Icel. gymbr, a ewc- 
lamb of a year old ; whence prov. Eng. gimmer or gimmer-lamb ; 
Curtius, i. 249. Der. chimer-ic-al, chimer-ic-al-ly. 

CHlMlOiY, a fire-place, a flue. (F.,-Gk.) Formerly, * a fire- 
place ; ’ see Shak. Cymb. ii. 4. 40. ‘ A chambre with a chymneye ; 

r. Plowman, B. x. 98. — O. F. chemin^c, ‘ a chimney ; ’ Cotgrave. — 
Low Lat. caminata, lit. * provided with a chimney ; * hence ‘ a room 
with a chimney;* and, later, the chinmey itself. — Lat. caminus, a 
hearth, furnace, forge, stove, flue.— Gk. uifnvos, an oven, furnace. 
Perhaps from Gk. uaieiv, to bum ; but this is not very certain ; 
Curtius, ii. 226. Der. chimney-piece, chimney-shaft. 

CHIMP ANZEEy a kind of ape. (African.) In a translation of 
Buifon’s Nat. Hist, published in London in 1792, vol. i. p. 324, there 
is a mention of * the orang-outangs, which he [M. de la Bresse] calls 
fuimpeazes.' The context implies a reference to Loango, on the W. 
African coast. I am informed that the word is tdmpanzee or tshirn- 
panzee in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Guinea, the Fantee name 
of the animal being akatsia or akatshia, 

CHIN» part of me lower jaw. (E.) M. E. chin, Layamon, 1 . 8148. 

— A.S. ein; we find ‘xnentum, dn* in iElfric’s Gloss, ed. Somner, p. 70, 
col. 2. + Du. hm. 4 * Icel. hinn, the cheek. + Ban. kind, the chedt 4 * 
Swed, kind^ the cheek; kindbAge, cheekbone, but also jawbone, 4*^ 


CHIP, lor 

^Goth. tiMnus, the cheek; Matt. v. 39. 4 - O. H. G. chinm, M. H. G. 
kinne, G. kinn, the cheek. + Lat. getta, the cheek. 4 * Gk. fivvt, the 
chin, the jaw. 4 * Skt. hanu, the jaw, % Hck (i, 78) gives the 
Aryan form as ghanu, connecting it with Gk. xc^^'ov, to ga])e ; Cur- 
tius well shews that it is rather ganu, the Skt. form being a corrupt 
one. Cf. Skt. ganda, the cheek. 

CHINA, porcelain-ware. (Ohina.) Shak. has * china dishes;* 
Meas. ii. 1. 97; see Pojxi, Moral Essays, ii. 268; Rape of the Lock, 
ii. 106. * Cninn, or China-ware, a fine sort of earthen ware made in 
those parts’ [i.e, in China]; Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. Named 
from the country. 

CHINESE, an inhabitant of China. (China.) Milton, P. L. iii. 
438, has the pi. Chineses, correctly. The final -se has come to be 
regarded as a plural ; and we now say Chinese in the plural. Hence, 
as a ‘singular’ development, the phrase ‘that heathen Chinee.’ Cf. 
cherry, pea, sherry, shay (for chaise). See. 

CHInCOUQH, the whooping-cough. (E.) ‘No, it shall ne’er 
be said in our countp^ Thou dy’dst o’ the chin-cough ; ’ Beaum. and 
Fletcher; Bonduca, ^.2. It stands for chink-cough ; prov. Eng. and 
Scot, kink-cough or hnk-host, where host means ‘ a cough.’ Cf. Scot. 
kink, to labour for breath in a severe fit of coughing ; Jamieson. It 
is an E. word, as shewn by * dneung, cachinnatio’ in a Glossary, 
pr. in Wright’s Vocal), i. 50, col. 2 ; which shews that kink was also 
used of a loud fit of laughter. Kink is a nasalised form of a root 
kik, signifying ‘ to choke,* or ‘ to gasp ; * an imitative word, like 
Cackle, q. v. 4 * Bu. kinkhoest, the chincough, whooping-cough ; 
O. Du. kieckhoest, kiehhoest, the same (Kilian). 4* Swed. kikhosta, the 
chincough ; kik-na, to gasp, to pant (where the -n- is formative, to 
give the word a passive sense, the lit. meaning being ‘ to become 
choked’). 4 * Ban. kighoste, the whooping-cough. + G. kdehen, to pant, 
gasp. p. A stronger form of this root KIK, to gasp, appears in the 
E. choke, q. v. Indeed, the word cough is also related to it; see 
Cough. See particular!}' the note to Cackle ; and see Chink (a). 

CHINE, the spine, backbone. (F.. — O. H. G.) ‘ Me byhynde, at 

my chyne, Smotest me with thy spere;’ K. Alisaunder, 1 . 3977.— 
O. F. eschine (mod. F. ^chine), the spine. — O. H. G. skind, a needle, a 
prickle, Graff, vi. 499 ( — G. schiene, a splint); see Diez. p. An 
exactly similar change (or rather extension) of meaning is seen in the 
Lat. spina, a thorn, spine, back-bone. It is diflicult to resist the con- 
clusion that the O. H. G. word is in some way related to the Latin 
one. See Spine. ^ Quite unconnected with M. E. chine, a chink, 
cleft ; see below. 

CHINK (i), a cleft, crevice, split. (E.) ‘ May shine through 

every chinke;* Ben Jonson; Ode to James, Earl of Desmond, 1 . 16. 
And see Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. i. 66. Formed, with an added k, expressive 
of diminution, from the M. E. chine, a chink ; cf. prov. Eng. chine, a 
rift in a cliff (Isle of Wight). ‘ In the chyne of a stou-wall ; ’ WycHf, 
Song of Solomon, ii. 14. — A. S. clnu, a chink, crack; iElfric’s Horn, 
ii. 154. — A. S. cinan, to split, crack (intransitively), to chap; *eal 
tocinen* i. c. chapped all over, A‘^lfric’s Horn. i. 336. + Du. keen, a 
cleft ; also, a germ ; O. Du. kene, a split, rift ; kenen, to shoot up, as 
a plant, bud. Cf. G. kdmen, to germinate ; keim, a bud. p. The 
notion is clearly that a chine signified originally a crack in the ground 
caused by the germination of seeds ; ana the connection is clear be- 
tween the A. S. cinu, a rift, cleft, crack, and the Goth, kdnan, to 
spring up as plant, Mark, iv. 27 ; uskeinan, to spring up, Luke, viiL 
8 ; uskeian, to produce, Luke, viii. 6. The Gothic root is Kl, to 
germinate, Fick, iii. 45; cognate with Aryan VGA, another form of 
VGAN, to generate; Curtius, i. 214. ^ From the same root 

we have prov. Eng, chick, explained by ‘to germinate; also, to 
crack ; a crack, or flaw ; ’ Halliwell. Also Chit, Child. 

CHINK (a), to jingle ; a jingling sound ; money. (E.) In Shak. 
chinks means ‘ money,’ jocularly ; Romeo, i. 5. 119. Cf. ‘he dinks 
his purse;’ Pope, Dunciad, iii. 197. An imitative word, of which 
jingle may be said to be the frequentative. See Jingle. The same 
form appears in chincough, i. e. chink-cough. See Chincough. A 
similar word is Gliu^, q. v. 

CHINTZ, parti-coloured cotton cloth. (Hindustani.) In Pope, 
Moral Essays, i. 248; ii. 170. Hindu chhint, spotted cotton cloth; 
chhintd, a spot ; chhintnd, to sprinkle. More elementary forms ap- 
pear in chhit, chintz, also, a spot ; chhitH, a small spot, speck ; 
chhitnd, to scatter, sprinkle. Chintz is accordingly so named from the 
variegated patterns which appear upon it. For the above words, 
see Duncan Forbes, Hindustani-Eng. Diet., p. lao. The simpler 
form chhit appears in Du. sits, G. zitz, chintz. 

CHIP, to chop a little at a time. (E.) The dimm. of chop, M. E. 
chippen, ehyppen. ‘ I ehyppe breed, je chappelle du payn ; I chyppe 
w<^de, je cocpelle;* Palsgrave. The chip is a derivative from 
the verb, yet it happens to occur rather earlier ; M.E. ehippe, a chip, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3745 ; roelt chip, Rob. of Brunne’s tr, of lingtoft, p. 
91. For the change of vowel from chop (older form cAa/), cf. 
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with elank^ elicit with clach, Cf. G. kippeut to chip money to glow; Fick, i. 8i; iii. 103. See Qreen. J}%T, ehlorne, chlor-id^ 
O. Pu. tnppen, to strike, knock to pieces, Kilian; O.Swed. kippa^ as ehlor-ite; also ehloro-/orm, where the latter element hw reference to 
a variant of O. Swed. kappa^ to chop, Ihre (s. v. kappa). See Chop, formic acid, an acid so called because originally obtained from red 
Pep. chip, sb. ants ; from \jaX , for mica, an ant. 

CHIBOGBAFHY» handwriting. (Gk.) * Chirograph (chiro- CHOCOXiATJBS, a paste made from cacao. (Span.,— Mexican.) 

^raphum) a sign manual, a bill of ones hand, an obligation or hand- In Pope, Rape of the Lock, ii. 135 ; Spectator, no. 54. R. also 

writing;’ Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 1674. [The term quotes from Dampier’s Voyages, an. 1682, about the Spaniards 

is, however, rather formed directly from the Gk. than from the Low making chocolate from the cacao-nut. Todd says that it ws^ also 
Lat. chirographum, a contract, indenture, or deed.]— Gk. x*tpoypo 4 >ttr, called ehoedata at first, and termed ‘ an Indian drink ; * for which he 
to write with the hand.— Gk. X^^Pt ike hand ; and ypatp- refers to Anthony Wood's Athenae Oxonienses, ed. 1692, vol. ii. col. 

fiy, to write. The Gk. x<^/> is cognate with O. Lat. hir, the hand; 416.— Span, chocolate, chocolate. — Mexican chocolatl, chocolate; so 
cf. Skt. hri (base Aar), to seize; Curtius, i. 247.— i® seize; called l^cause obtained from the eacao-tree; Prescott’s Conquest of 
Kick, i. 580. Der. chirograph^er, chirograph-ic, ehirograph-ist ; from Mexico, cap. v. See Cacao. 

the same Gk. we Imve also chiro 4 ogy, ehirotnancy, chiro-podUt ; CHOICE, a selection. (F., — O. Low G.) Not English, so that 
also chir-urgeon, q. v, the connection with the verb to choose is but remote. M. E. ehois^ 

CHIBP, to m&e a noise as a bird. (E.) Sometimes extended to cAoys, Rob. of Glouc. p. iii, 1. 17. — O. F. chois, choice.— O.F. 

chirrup, by the trilling of the r. M. K. chirpen, whence the sb. choisir, to choose ; older spelling coisir, fi. Of O. Low G. origin ; 
chirpinge, * Chyrpynge, or claterynge, chirkinge or chaterynge of cf. Goth, kausjan, to prove, test, kiusan, to choose. — GUS, to 
byrdys, garritus ; ’ Prompt, Parv. j). 76. ‘ 'I'o churix;, pipilare ; ' choose. See Choose. 

Levins, Man. Voc. p. 191. This M. E. chirpen is a mere variation of CHOl^ a band of singers ; part of a church. (F.,— L.) Also 
M. E, chirken. Chaucer has : * And chirketh as a sparwe ; ’ C. T. spelt qtnre. The choir of a church is^ so called because the choir 
7386. We also find the form ehirmen. ‘Sparuwe cheatercS euer and of singers usually sat there. In the former sense, we find the spell- 
aAfrm«9* — the sparrow ever chatters and chirms; Ancren Riwle, p. ingsqueir, quer; Barbour’s Bruce, xx. 293 (1. 287 in Pinkerton’s edi- 
»6>- P- These forms, chir^p, chir-k, chir~m, arc obvious extensions of I tion). We also find ‘ Queere, chorus ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 420. Choir 
the more primitive form cAiV-, or rather kir, which is an imitative word, is in Shak. Hen. VIII, iv. i. 90 ; but it was certainly also in earlier 
intended to express the continual chattering and chirping of birds; use. — O.F. choeur, ‘the quire of a church; also, a round, ring, or 
cf. Du. kirren, to coo. But kir is even more than this; for the same troop of singers ; * Cotgrave. — Lat. chorus, a band of singers. — Gk. 
Aryan root gar or gir occurs very widely to express various sounds x^P^** ^ dance in a ring, a band of dancers and singers. B. The 
in which the vibration is well marked. Cf. O. H. G. kirran, to orig. sense is su])posed to have been ‘ a dance within an enclosure,* 
creak ; Lai. garrire, to chatter, Gk. yftpvt, speech, Skt. gir, the voice ; so that the word is nearly related to Gk. ^ hedge, enclosure. 

See. See Curtius, i. (lAR, to shout, rattle; Pick, i. 72. cognate with Lat. hortus and E. garth and yard. If so, it is (like 

CHIBXJBGEON, a surgeon. (F., — Gk.) Now always written Gk. Ike hand) from the ^GIIAR, to seize, hold ; see Curtius, 
surgeon, q. v. Shak. has chirurgeon 4 y, surgeon-like. Temp. ii. 1. 140. i. 346; Fick, i. 580. Doublet, chorus; whence chor-al, chor-al-ly, 
— F. chirurgien, * a surgeon ; ’ Cotgrave. — F. chirurgie, surgery. — ehor-i^ster, 

Gk. a working with the hands, handicraft, art ; esp. the CHOKE, to throttle, strangle. (E.) * Thus doth S. Ambrose 

art of surgery (to which it is now restricted). — Gk. x*^P^* ^rom x<y. choke our sophisters;’ Frith’s Works, p. 130, col. i. * Chekenyd or 
the hand ; and ipytiv, to work, comiate with E. work, q. v. On Gk. qwerkenyd, chowked or querkened, suffocatus, strangulatus* The form 
X«lp» sec Chirography. From tne same source we have eA*>«rg-iV, cheke, to choke, occurs in Rob. of Brunne, Ilandling Synne, 1. 3192; 
ehirurg-ic-al, words now superseded by surgical. ^ The vowel u see Stratmann, s. v. cheokien, p. 114. [Cf. chese as another form of 
is due to Gk. ov, and this again to the coalescence of o and «. choose^ Prob. an E. word; Somner gives * owocod, suffocatus,* 

OHIBEL, a sharj) cutting tool. (F., — L.) M.E. chisel, chysel; but without a reference; and he is not much to be believed in such 
Prompt. Parv. p. 76; Shoreham’s Poems, p. 137. Older spellings a case. 4* Icel. koka, to gulp, gulp as a gull [bird] does; k^ka, to 
scheselle, sceselle, in Wright's Vocab. p. 27b. — O.F. chel (and pro- swallow; kok, the gullet, esp. of birds. Probably related also to 
bably scisel), mod. F. ciseau. Cotgrave gives the verb *ciseVer, to Chinoough, q. v. ^ Some compare A. S. cedca, the jaw, but 
carve, or grave with a chiscll ; also, to clip or cut with shears.’— there does not seem to be such a form ; the right form is cedee, given 
Low Lat. cisellus, forceps ; sciselum, a chisel. p. P^tym. doubtful ; under Cheek. The word is rather to be considered imitative, and 
it seems most likely that cisellus should be scicellus, and that this is a stronger form of the root KIK, to gasp, given under Chincough, 
for sicilicellus, a late form of Lat. sicilicula, a small instrument for q. v. This brings us to an original Low German root KUK, to gulp 
cutting, dimin. of sic'dis, a sickle. The contraction can be accounted Ghe Icel. y being due to original «) ; .see Cough. And see 
for by the stress falling on the long i ; so that sicdicellus would be- Cackle, and the note upon it. Also Chuckle. Der. choke-fid. 
come and then 'ci’ctf/b/s. y. Such a corruption would be CHOIjEB, the bile ; anger. (F., — L., — Gk.) The k is a 16th 
favoured by confusion with various forms deducible from Lat. scindere, century insertion, due to a knowledge of the source of the word, 
to cut, esp. with schsores, cutters, E. scissors. It hardly seems pos- M. E. coler, bile ; Gower, C. A. iii. 100. The adj. colerik is in Chau- 
sible to derive chisel itself from scindere ; and Diez is probably right ccr’s Prol. 589. — O. F. colere, which in Cotgrave is also written cAo- 
in explaining the Span, form cittcel, a chisel, as deducible from *cili~ lere, and explained by ‘ choler, anger, . . also the complexion or 
cellus by the change of /ton. If the above be correct, the base is, humour tearmed choler.’ — Lat. cholera, bile; also, cholera, or a 
of course, the Lat. secare, to cut. Sec Sickle. Der. chisel, verb. bilious complaint (Pliny). — Gk. cholera ; x®^^* hile; 

CHIT, a shoot or sprout, a j^ert child. (E.) ‘ There hadde diches bile, also wrath, anger. The Gk. x®^*^ is Lat./c/, and E. gall. See 
the yrchoun, and nurshedc out little chittes ; ’ Wyclif, Isa. xxxiv. 15, Gall. Der. choler-ic. Doublet, cholera, as shewn. 

•where the Vulg. has: ‘ibi habuit foueam ericius,et enutriuit ca/«/ojf ; ' CHOOSE, to pick out, select. (E.) M. E. cheosen, chesen, chusen; 
so that chit here means ‘ the young one’ of a hedgehog. Halliwell of which chesen is the most usual. Spelt chus in the imperative, St. 
gives ; * Chit, to germinate. The tirsl sprouts of anything arc called Marharete, p. 103; cheosen, Layamon, ii. 210.— A. S. ceosan, to choose; 
cAiVs.* — A. S. cW, a germ, sprig, sprout ; Grein, i. ifii. [The change Grein, i. 160. + Du. kiezen. + G. kiesen. 4* Iceb kjdsa, 4 Dan. kaare, 
of the initial e to ch is very common ; that of to final t is rarer, but 4 Swed. kSra in corap. utkdra, to elect. 4 Goth, kiusan, to choose, 
well seen in the common phrase ‘ the whole kit of them ; ’ i. e. the whole also to prove, test ; kausjan, to prove, test. 4 Dat. gus-tare, to taste. 
kith, from A.S. cyi?.] — Low G. root ki, to germinate, seen in Goth. 4 Gk. yebofuu, I taste. 4 Skt. jush, to relish, enjoy. — ^ GUS, to 
keian, or uskeian, to produce as a shoot ; cognate with Aryan ^ GA, choose, taste; Fick, i. 77 ; Curtius, i. 317, From the same root, 
another form of-^GAN, to generate ; Curtius, i. 314. See Ohiw(i). choice, q^ ; also gust (a). 

Both Am and kith are from the same prolific root ; and see Child. CHOP (i), to cut suddenly, strike off. (E.) M. E. choppen, to cut 

CHIVAIiBY, knighthood. (F., — L.) M. E. chivalrie, ehivalerye, up, strike off. ‘ Thei choppen alle the bodi in smale peces ;’ Maunde* 
In K. Alisaunder, 1. 1495 ♦ we have ‘ with al his faire chivalrie '—with ville’s Travels, p. 30i. The imperative chop occurs in P. Plowman, 
all his fair company of knights; such being commonly the older A. iii. 353. Of O. Low G. origin, and may be claimed as English, 
meaning. — O. F. chevalerie, horsemanship, knighthood.— O.P*. chcval, 4 G. Du. koppen, to cut off, be&ad, Kilian, Oudemans ; Du. kappen, 
a horse.— Lat. oahallus, a horse. See Cavalry. Der. ehivalrrk, to chop, cut, mince, hew; also, to lop, prune, to cut a cable. 4 Gan. 
chivalr-ous (M. E. ehivalerous, Gower, C. A. i. 89), ehivalr-ous-ly, kappe, to poll trees, to cut a cable. 4 Swed. kappa, to cut, cut away 
^ CHLOBINE9 a pale green gas. (Gk.) Modem. Named from the anchor. 4 G. kappen, to cut, poll, chop, lop, strike, to cut the 
its colour. The gas was discovered in 1774 ; the name was conferred cable. All of these are from a Teutonic -yf KAP, to cut, whidi has 
on it by Sir H. Davy, about 1809 ; Engl. Cyclopaedia. From Gk. lost an original initial s, and stands for SKAP, to cut. [Hence 
XhMpdt , pale green ; cf. Gk. verdure, grass ; x^^o*» green co- Grimm’s law does not apply here.] 4 Low Lat, eappare, coppare, 
lour ; Skt. hari, green, yellow. See Curtius, 1. 349, who makes both copare, to cut ; cf. Low Lat. eapulare, eapolare, eapellare, to out off, 
ydhw and green to be related wordSr The root seems to be ^GH AR, especially esed of lopping trees. Thus the right of cutting trees was 
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called captttatietm and capellatio. We also find Low Lat. eapeUus^* 
(i) a tree that has been pollarded ; (a) a ca{>on. + Gk. jrcSirrciv, to 
Cut 4 - Russian skopite^ to castrate ; Ch. Slavonic skopiti, to cut. All 
from Aryan V SKAP, to cut, hew, chop. See Curtius, i. 187 ; Kick, 
i. 807. Der. chop, sb. ; chopper. And see Capon, and Chump. 
CHOP (a)f to barter, exchange. (O. Du., — L.) A variant of 

cheaptn, for which see Cheap. Cheapen is the older word, chop being 
borrowed from O. Dutch. Chop is a weakened form of the M.£. copen, 
to buy. * Where Flemynees began on me for to cry. Master, what 
will you eopen or buy ? * Lydgate's London Lyckpeny. st. 7.— O. Du. 
(and mod. Du.) koopen, to buy, purchase ; orig. to barter. A word 
ultimately of I^t. origin ; see further under Cheap. Hence also 
the phr. * to chop and change ; * also, * the wind cAops/ i. e. changes, 
veers. 

CHOPS, the jaws, cheeks ; see Chaps. 

CHOBD, a string of a musical instrument. (L.,— Gk.) The same 
word as cord, which spelling is generally reserved for the sense ‘ a 
thin rope.* Milton has chords, P. L. xi. 561. In old edd. of Shak., 
it is spelt — Lat. cAorda. — Gk. x^P^* tbe string of a musical in- 
strument. See further under Cord. 

CHORtJS, a company of singers. (L.,— Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 

vii. 27!).— Lat. eAort/s. — Gk. further under Choir. 

ch6uoh, a bird of the crow family. (E.) M. E. chough, 
*The crowes and the choughes ;* Maundeville, p. 59. — A. S. ceti ; we 
find * Gracculus vel monedula, ceo ; * ^Elf. Gloss, ed. Somner ; Nomi- 
na Avium. 4* Du. Itaauw, a chough, jackdaw. 4- Dan. haa, a jackdaw. 
4- Swed. haja, a jackdaw. So named from cawing ; see Caw. 
CHOUSE, to cheat ; orig. a cheat. (Turkish.) Now a slang 
word ; but its history is known. It was orig. a sb. Ben Johnson has 
chiaus in the sense of ‘ a Turk,* with the implied sense of * a cheat.* 
In his Alchemist, Act i. sc. i. Dapper says : * What do you think of 
me. That 1 am a chiaus f Face. What’s that ? Dapper. The Turk 
was [i. e. who was] here : As one would say, do you think I am a 
Turk?* The allusion is to a Turkish chiaus, or interpreter, who, in 
1609, defrauded some Turkish merchants resident in England of 
£4000 ; a fraud which was very notorious at the time. See Richard- 
son, Trench’s Select Glossary, and GifTard’s Ben Jonson, iv. 27. The 
pi. chouses occurs in Ford's Lady's Trial, ii. a ; and the pp. chous'd in 
Butler's Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 101 1 (ed. Bell, ii. 53). — Turk, chd'ush, 
a sergeant, mace-bearer; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 183 ; spelt efuiush 
(without the ain), and explained * a sergeant, a lictor ; any officer that 
precedes a magistrate or other great man ; a herald, a pursuivant, a 
messenger; the head of a caravan ;* Richardson’s Pers. Diet. p. 534. 
CHRISM, holy unction, holy oil. (P'.,«-L., — Gk.) * Anointed 
with the holye crisme ; * Sir T More, Works, p. 377 c. It occurs also 
in Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 2456. Hence chr home-child, a 
child wearing a chrisome-cloth, or cloth with which a child, after bap- 
tism and holy unction, was covered. [The 0 is merely inserted for 
facility of pronunciation.] The spelling crisme or chrhme is due to 
a knowledge of the Greek source. It was formerly also spelt creim 
or creym, as in William of Shoreham’s Poems, De Baptismo, 1 . 144 (in 
Spec, of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat). — O.F. cresme, chresme, explained 
by Cotgrave as ‘ the crisome, or oyle wherewith a bapti.sed child is 
anointed.’— Low Lat. cArxsma, sacred oil. — Gk. mi unguent. 

— Gk. I graze, rub, besmear, anoint. 4* Skt. gArwA, to grind, 

rub, scratch ; ghri, to sprinkle ; ghrita, clarified butter. p. An- 
other allied word is the L&t. friare, to crumble, with its extension 
fricare, to rub. See Friable, Friction. The form of the root is 
GHAR, to rub, rather than ghars, as given by P'ick, i. 82. See Cur- 
tius, i. 251. Der. chrism-al; ckrhome-cloik, chrhome-child. 
CHRIST, the anointed one. (Gk.) Gk. XpiaT 6 $, anointed.- Gk. 

Xpi^t I rub, anoint. See further under Chrism. Hence A. S. erhe, 
Christ ; A. S. cristen, a Christian (Boethius, cap. i), afterwards al- 
tered to Christian to agree with Lat. Christianus ; also A. S. cristnian, 
to christen, where the suffix -tan is active, so that the word is equiva- 
lent to cristenHon, i. e. to make a Christian ; also A. S. cristen-ddm, 
eri^enan-d 6 m, Christendok, Christianity, the Christian world ; Boe- 
thius, cap. i. These words were introduced in very early times, and 
were always spelt without any A after the c. The A is now inserted, 
to agree with the Greek. Der. Christian (formerly cristen, as ex- 
plained above) ; Christen-dom (i. e. Christian-dom, as shewn) ; CAr«- 
tian-like, Christian 4 y, Christian-ity, Christianise \ also christen (A.S. 
cristman, eimlained above) ; also Christ-mas^ for which see below. 
CHRISTMAS, the birth-day of Christ. (Hybrid ; Gk. and L.) 
yL.Fs. eristesmesse, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 213; eristenmas, Gawain, 
L 985; eristemasset Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1 . 126. From A.S. 
crist, i. e. Christ ; and M. £. messe (A. S. mcesse), a mass, festival. See 
Mass. Der. Christmas-hox. 

UHROMATIC, lit. relating to colours. (Gk.) Holland has the 
expression ‘never yet to this day did the tragedy use chromoHei 
music nor rhyme ;* Plutarch, p. 1022. And Dryden speaks of * the. 
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third part of j^ting, which is ehronmtique or colouring ; * Pref. to 
Parallel bet. Poetry and Painting.— Gk. suited for colour. 

— Gk. x/m’/mt-, stem of xp^pa* colour ; closely related to Gk. xpws, 
skin, covering (Curtius, i. 14a). Der. chromatics. 

CHROME, the same as Chromium, a metal. (Gk.) Its com- 
pounds are remarkable for the beauty of their colours ; hence the 
name. The word is a modem scientific one, coined from Gk, xp^pO't 
colour. See above. Der. chromic. 

CHROHICIiE, a record of the time.s. (F., — Gk.) M. E. croni- 
cle (always without A after c) ; Trevisa, ii. 77 ; Prompt. Parv. p. 104. 
The pp. cronycidd, i. c. chronicled, occurs in Sir Eglamour, 1339. 
The sb. eromcler also occurs. Prompt. Parv. p. Formed as a dimin., 
by help of the suffix 4 or 4 e, from M. E. cronitiue or cronike, a word 
frequently used by Gower in his C. A. pp. 7, 31, &c,- 0 . F. cronique^ 
pi. croniques, ‘chronicles, annals;’ Cotgrave. - Low Lat. chronica, a 
catalogue, description (Ducange) ; a sing, sb., formed (mistakenly) 
from the Gk. plural. — Gk. xpovind, sb. pi. annals. - Gk. xpow/ri, 
relating to time (mod. E. chronic). — Gk. xP< 5 *'o*t time ; of uncertain 
origin. Der. chronicl 4 r ; from the same source, chronic, chronic-al ; 
also chronn-loey, ehron 9 -meter, for which see below. 

CHRONOIiOQY, the science of dates. (Gk.) Raleigh speaks 
of ‘a chronological table; * Hist, of the World, b. ii. c. 22. s. ii. 
Either from F. chronologic (Cotgrave), or directly from the Gk. 
Xpovokoyla, chronology. — Gk. XP®*'®*. stem of time ; and 

\ 6 yios, learned, which from h 6 yds, discourse, from \ 4 y§ty, to speak. 
Der. chronologic, chronologic-al, chronologic-aliy, chronohg-er, 
chronologist. * 

CHROHOMETER, an instrument for measuring time. (Gk.) 

* Chronometrum or Chronoscopium perpendiculum, a pendulum to mea- 
sure time with;* Kersey’s Diet. 2nd e 4 . 1715. — Gk. xp^vo-, stem of 
XP< 5 vot, time ; and fiirpor, a measure. 

CHRYBAIjIS, a form taken by some insects. (Gk.) Given in 
Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. — Gk. xp®®^a^^*i the gold-coloured 
sheath of butter-fiies, a chrysalis ; called in Lat. aurelia (from aumm, 
gold). — Gk. xp®®"^** gold, cognate with £. gold, q. v. ; see Curtius, 
i. 251. The pi. is properly chrysalides. 

CHRYSOLITiE, a stone of a yellow colour. (L., — Gk.) M. E. 
crysolyt, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1009 ; with ref. to Rev. xxi. 20. 
— Lat. chrysolithus (Vulgate). — Gk. xp®®< 5 XtPot, Rev. xxi. 20; lit. *a 
gold stone.’ — Gk. xp®®®“» stem of xp^tj 6 s, gold ; and \i 0 ot, a stone. 

CHRY 80 PRABE, a kind of stone. (L.,-Gk.) M. E. cryso- 
pase [sic], Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A, 1013 ; crhopace [sic]. An Old 
Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 98, 1 . 1 74 ; with ref. to Rev. xxi. 20. 
—Lat. chrysoprasus (Vulgate). — Gk. *o»‘ ® 

precious stone of a yellow-green colour, and named, with reference 
to its colour, from Gk. xp®®<J-»* gold, and irpdaov, a leek. 

CHUB, a small but fat fish. (Scand.) ‘A chubbe, bruscum;* 
Irvins, Manip. Vocab. col. 181, 1 . 29. [Sometimes said to be named 
from its large head, but it is rather its body which is thick and fat. 
Besides, the resemblance to A. S. cop, which signifies ‘ lop, summit ’ 
rather than * head,’ is but slight.] p. Not to be separated from 
the adj. chubby, i. e. fat ,* nor (i^ernaps) from the M. E. chuffy, fat and 
fleshy ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 77, note 1, Marston even sjieaks of a 
*cAi/A-faced fop; ’ Antonio’s Revenge, A. iii. sc. 2. y. The word 
is Scandinavian ; cf. Dan. kobbe, a seal (i. e. the animal), prov. Swed. 
kubb-sal, a spotted seal (Rietz), similarly named from its fatness. So 
also prov. Swed. kubbug, chubby, fat, plump (Rietz) ; from prov. Swed. 
(and Swed.) kubb, a block, log of a tree ; with which cf. Icel. tre-kumbr, 
tre-kubbr, a log of a tree, a chump. These words are clearly derived 
from prov. Swed. kabba, kubba, to lop, words probably allied to E. chop, 
q. V. See Chump. ^ 'The word chub does not appear to have 
&en in early use ; we commonly find the fish described as ‘ the 
chevin,’ which is a French term. Cotgrave gives *Cheviniau, a cheyin, 
a word apparently derived from chef, the head, and properly applied 
rather to the ‘ bull-head ' or ‘ miller’s-thumb,’ by which names Florio 
explains the Ital. capitone, derived from Lat. capita, large-headed, 
from Lat. caput, ththead. Der. chubb-y (see explanation above) ; 
chubb-i-ness 

CHUCK (i), to strike gently ; to toss. (F., — O. Low Ger.) We 
use the phrase * to chuck under the chin.’ Sherwood, in his Index to 
Cotgrave, writes * a chocke under the chinne.’ Chuck, to toss, was 
also formerly chock, as shewn by a quotation from Turberville’s 
Master Win Drowned (R., s. v. Chock). — F. choquer, ‘ to give a shock ; ’ 
Cotgrave.— Du. schokken, to jolt, shake ; schok, a ^ock, bounce, jolt ; 
allied to E. shake. Thus chuck is a doublet of shock, q. v. Der. 
chuck-farthing, i. e. toss-farthing ; Steme, Tristr. Shandy, c. 10. 

OHU CK (2), to cluck as a hen. (E.) A variant of cluck. Chaucer 
has chuk for the sound made by a cock, when he hi^ found a grain 
of com; C. T. 15180. The word is clearly imitative, like Cluck. 
Der. chuek-le, in the sense of ‘ cluck ; ’ also in the mse * to fondle ; 

^ both of which senses appear in Dryden, as cited by Todd, 
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CHUCK (3), a chicken ; Shak. L. L. L, v. x, 117, &c. Merely a 
variant of chicken, q. v. 

CHUCKLE, to laugh in the throat. (£.) * Chuckle, to laugh 

by fits Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. The suffix 4 e gives it a frequenta- 
tive force. The sense refers to suppressed laughter. Prob. related to 
choke more immediately than to chuck. See Choke, Chuck (a). 

CHUMP, a log of wood. (Scand.) ‘ Chump, a thick and short 
log, or block of wood;’ Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715. — Icel. kumbr, as 
seen in tre-kumhr, a tree-chump, a log. Icel. kumbr, equivalent to 
kubbr, a chopping. Icel. kubba, to chop ; closely related to £. chop. 
Sec Chop, Chub. Der. chump^end, i. e. thick end. 

CHUACH, the Lord's house. (Gk.) In very early use. M. E. 
chirche, chireche, eherche ; also (in Northern dialects), kirk, kirke. 

* Cnireche is holi godes hus, . . . and is cleped on hoc kiriaka i. domi- 

nicalis ; ’ the church is G^’s holy house, and is called in the book 
kiriaka, i.e. dominical; O. Eng. Horn. ii. 23. A.S. cyrice, cirice, 
circe ; the pi. ciricean occurs in Gregory's Liber I’astoralis, tr. by 
./Elfred ; ea. Sweet, p. 5. See Trench, Study of Words. + O- Sax. 
kerika, kirika.^^ Du. kerk.'^ Dan. kirke, kyrka.’^ Icel. kirkja,’\‘ 
O. H. G. chirichd, M. H. G. kirche, G. kirche, p. Hut all these are bor- 
rowed from Gk. /evpiajc 6 r, a church ; neut. of adj. tcvpiaeus, belonging to 
the Lord ; from Gk. uvpios, the Lord. Kvpios orig. signified ‘mighty; ' 
from Gk. tevpus, might, strength. Cf. Skt. f lira, a hero ; ^vi, to swell, 
grow ; Zend fura, strong. — KU, to grow, be strong ; Curtius, i. 
104 ; Pick, i. 58. ^ The etym. has been doubted, on account of 

the rareness of the Gk. word levpiaKuv ; but it occurs in the canon of 
the sixth council, and Zonaras in commenting on the passage says that 
the name of fevpia/eop for ‘ church * was frequently used. See Wedg- 
wood, who quotes from a letter of Max Muller in the Times news- 
paper. Observe too the remarkable quotation at the beginning of 
this article ; and the form of (early) A. S. cirice. Der. church-man ; 
church-warden (see warden) ; church-yard (seeynrcO. 

CHURL, a countryman, clown. (E.) M. K. cherl, cheorl ; spelt 
cherl, Ormulum, 147S6. — A. S. ceorl, a churl; also ‘husband,* as in 
John, iv. 18. 4 * Du. karel, a clown, fellow. + Dan. and Swed. karl, a 
man. + Icel. karl, a male, man (whence Scot, carle, a fellow). 4 " 
O. H. G. eharal, G. karl, a man, a male (whence Charles). Pick 
(iii. 43) gives the theoretical Teutonic form as karla, from the ^ KAR, 
to turn, go about (A. S. cerran). Der. churl-hh, churl-hh-ly. 

CHURN, to curdle, make butter. (Scand.) M. E. ckirne, chyme. 

* Chyme, yc&SQWe, cimbia, cumbia. Chyme botyr, cumo\* Prompt. 
Parv. p. 76. [The alleged A. S. cernan is probably one of Somner’s 
.scarcely pardonable fictions.] — Icel. kirna, a chum; kjarna-mjolk, 
chura-milk ; Diet. p. 775. 4'‘^wcd. k'drna, a chum ; kiirna, to chum ; 
O. Swed. kerna, both sb. and verb. 4 - I^an. kierne, to chum, a chum. 
4 Du. kernen, to churn ; kernemelk, churn-milk. 4 G. kernen, to 
curdle, to chum. B. The orig. sense is ‘ to curdle,’ to form into 
curds, or to extract the essence. The root-words to those above 
given »are Icel. kjarna, a kernel, the pith, marrow, best part of a 
uiing ; Swed. kiirna, the same ; Dan. kierne, kherne, pith, core ; Du. 
kern, grain, kernel, pith, marrow ; G. kern, kernel, pith, granule, 
marrow, quintessence. And all these words are closely related to E. 
corn, with all its Teutonic cognates, and to E. kernel ; see Com, 
Kernel. The root of these latter is ^ GAR, to grind, pulverise ; 
see Pick, i. 71 ; Curtius, i. 216 ; and Benfey, p. 337, on the Skt. Jn, 
to grow old, causal jaraya, to consume. I'rom the .same root, and 
from the same notion of ‘ grinding,’ comes the remarkably similar 
M. £. quern, a handmill (Chaucer, C. T. 14080) with its numerous 
Teutonic cognates, including the Goth, kwaimus, a mill-stone, Mark, 
ix. 43. 

CHYLE, juice, milky fluid. (P., — L., -■ Gk.) A white fluid, due 
to a mixture of food with intestinal juices; a medical term. In 
Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave we have : ‘ the Chylus, chyle, chile ; ’ 
so that it was at first called by the Latin name, which was afterwards 
shortened to the F. form chyle (given by Cotgrave), for convenience. 
Both F. chyle and Lat. chylus are from the Gk. juice, mois- 

ture. ^Gk. also xito, 1 pour."*^ GHU, to pour; whence also 
E. eush, q. V. DeP. chyl-ous, chyl-ac-e-ous. 

CHYME, Juice, liquid pulp. (Gk.) ‘ Chymus, any kind of juice, 

esp. that of meat after the second digestion ;* Kersey's Diet., 2nd ed. 
1715. Afterwards shortened to chyme, for convenience ; chymus being 
the Lat. form.*»Gk, x^A*^** juice, liquid, chyme. — Gk. xvflw,also x<«i 
I pour. See further under Chyle. Der. chym-ous, 

CHYMIST, CHYMISTBY5 see Chemist. 

^ CICATRICE, the scar of a wound. (F., - L.) In Shak. Haml. 
iv. 3. 63. — F. cicatrice, ‘a cicatrice, a skarre;’ Cot. — Lat. cicatricem, 
acc. of cicatrix, a scar. Supposed to be formed from a lost verb 
cieare, to form a skin over, wluai from a lost sb. cicus, a skin, film, 
cognate with Skt. kaeh-a, hair, lit. * that which binds up,’ from Skt. 
hack (root Irak), to bind. The Lat. cingere and E. hedge appear to be 
tom the same root ; see CbuHkXftO, Per. cicatrise, verb. 


CICEROHE, a guide who explains. (Ital., — L.) by Shen* 

stone, died 1763 (Twid). — Ital. cicerone, a guide, lit. a Cicero. — Lat, 
Ciceronem, acc. of Cicero, the celebrated orator. Der. Prom the 
same name, Ciceron-ian. 

CIDER, a drink made from apples. (F.,— L., — Gk.,— Heb.) 
There is no reason why it should be restricted to apples, as it 
merely means ‘ strong drink.’ M. E. sicer, cyder, syder. In Chaucer, 
C. T. Group B, 3345, some MSS. have ciser, others fiser, sythir, cyder i 
the allusion is to Judges, xiii. 7 : ‘ cave ne uinum bibas, nec siceram* 
Sicer is the Lat. form, and cider the P. form. — F. cidre, cider. — Lat. 
sicera, strong drink. — Gk. aiteepa, strong drink. — Heb. shekdr, strong 
drink. — Heb. shdkar, to be intoxicated. Cf. Arab, sukr, sakr, drunken- 
ness ; Rich. Diet. p. 838. 

CIELIHG, efiSL; see Ceil. 

CIGAR, a small roll of tobacco. (Span.) * Give me a cigar ! ' 
Byron, The Island, c. ii. st. 19. Spelt segar in Twiss’s Travels through 
Spain, A.D. 1733 (Todd).— Span, cigar ro, a cigar; orig. a kind of 
tobacco grown in Cuba (Webster). 

CIMETER ; see Scimetar. 

CINCHONA, Peruvian bark. (Peruvian.) The usual story is 
that it was named after the countess of Chinchon, wife of the 
governor of Peru, cured by it a.d. 1638. Her name perhaps rather 
modified than originated the word. See Humboldt, Aspects of 
Nature, tr. by Mrs. Sabine, 1849, pp. 268, 305. Humboldt calls it 
‘ g«i«a-bark.* If the statement in the Engl. Cycl. Nat. Hist. s. v. 
Cinchona, be correct, ‘ the native Peruvians called the trees kina or 
kinken* The form kina easily produces quinine, and kinken would, 
give both quinquina and (by modification) cinchona. Cf. F. quinquina, 
which Brachet derives from the Peruvian kinakina, a reduplicated 
form, answering to kinken above. See Quinine. 

CINCTURE, a girdle, belt. (L.) In Milton, P. L. ix. 1117. 
[Not in Shakespeare, though sometimes inserted wrongly in K. John, 
iv. 3. 1 55.] — Lat. cinctura, a girdle. — Lat. cingere, pp. cinctus, to gird. 
— V K.AK, to bind ; whence also £. hedge, q. v. ; Pick, i. 515. Cf. 
Skt. k/tticki, a girdle, from kach, to bind. 

CINDER, the refuse of a burnt coal. (£.) M. E. sinder, sindyr, 
cyndir, cyndyr. ‘ Syndyr of smythys colys, casma ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
4f)6 ; ‘ Cyndyr of the smythys fyre, casuma ; ’ id. p. 78. A. S. sinder, 
scoria, dross of iron; cf. ‘Scorium, fynder\* Wright’s Vocab. i. 86, 
col. I. [Om signifies ‘ rust ; ’ so that sinder-om is lit. ‘ rust of dross.'] 
4 Icel. sindr, slag or dross from a forge. 4 Dan. sinder, sinner, a 
spark of ignited iron ; also, a cinder. 4 Swed. sinder, slag, dross. 4 
Du. sintels, cinders, coke. 4 G. sinter, dross of iron, scale. [The 
Icel. verb, sindra, to glow or throw out sparks, is a derivative from 
sindr, not vice versfi ; and therefore does not help forward the ety- 
mology.] p. The true sense is ‘ that which flows hence ‘ the dross 
or slag of a forge ; ’ and hence ‘ cinder ' in the modem sense. ITie 
parallel Skt. word is sindhu, that which flows, hence ‘ a river,* also 
‘the juice from an elephant’s temples;’ and, in particular, the famous 
river Sind, now better known as the Indus ; from the Skt. syand, to 
flow. See Pick, iii. 322 ; Benfey, p. 1045. ^ The spelling cinder 

has superseded sinder, through confusion with the F. cendre (with ex- 
crescent d), which is a wholly unconnected word, from the Lat. acc. 
cinerem, accus. of cinis, a cinder. The F. cendre would have given us 
cender, just as F. genre has given us gender. See below. The cor- 
rect spelling sinder is not likely to be restored. Der. cinder-y. 

CXE^RARY, relating to the ashes of the dead. (L.) Not in 
Johnson. Modem ; seldom used except in the expression * cinerary 
ura,’ i. e. an um for enclosing the ashes of the dead. [The word is 
wholly unconnected with cinder (see above), and never used with 
reference to common cinders.] — Lat. cinerarius, relating to the ashes 
of the dead. — Lat. cinis (stem ciner-), dust or ashes of the dead. 4 Gk. 
x 6 vis, dust. 4 Skt. kana, a grain, powder, a drop, a small fragment. 

CINNABAR, CINOPER, red sulphuret of mercury. (Gk.,— 
Pers.) Spelt cynoper ; Wyclif, Jerem. xxii. 34. 'Cinnaber or Cinoper 
(cinnabaris), Vermillion, or red lead, is either natural or artificial ; ’ 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Late Lat. cinnabaris, the Latinised name. 
— Gk. Hiwbfiapi, cinnabar, vermilion ; a dye called ‘ dragon’s blood * 
(Liddell and Scott). Of oriental origin. Cf. Pers. zinjarf, zingi/rah, 
zinjafr, red lead, vermilion, cinnabar ; Richardson's Diet. p. 784. 
CINNAMON, the name of a spice. (Heb.) In the Bible, Exod. 
XXX. 23, where the Vulgate has cinnamomum. Also in Rev. xviii. 13, 
where the Gk. has xtvdfuapop. Both are from the Heb. qinndmdn, cinna- 
mon; a word probably connected with Heb. qdneh, a reed, wheat-stalk 
(Gen. xU. 5, aa) ; cf. qdneh hattdb, A. V. ‘ sweet cane,’ in Jer. vi. ao. 
(Concise Diet, of thq Bible, ed. Smith, s. v. Reed.) ^ In M. E., cin- 
namon was called caml, from the O. F. canelle, which Cotgrave ex- 
plains by * our modem cannell or cannamon,’ though he explains F. 
citmamomc by * cinnamon,* so that * cannamon ’ ia probably a mis- 
print. This caneUe is a dimin. of O. F. cane, cane. See Otoe. 
CINQUE^ the number five. (F.,— L.) Formerly ulcd in dice* 





CIPHER. 

play. See cinq in Chaucer, C, T., Group C, 1 . 653. -F. c<Vi7.-Lat.^ 
quinquCy five ; cognate with E.five, q. v. Der. cinque-foil (see/oi 7 ) ; 
cinque-pace. Much Ado,ii. i. 77 ; see Nares. 

CIPHXiBy the figure o in arithmetic. (F., — Arab.) M. E. iiphre, 
Richard the Redeles, ed. Skeat, iv. 53. -O. F. cfre (mod. F. chiffre, 
which see in Brachet). — Low Lat. cifra, denoting ‘nothing.*— Arab. 
sifr, a cipher ; Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 402 (the initial letter being 
sdd). Cipher is a doublet of zero, q. v. Der. cipher, verb. 

CIBCXilS), a ring, in various senses. (L.) In very early use. 
‘Feower circula$\* i. e. four circles, A. S. Chron. a.d. 1104; where 
circulas is the pi. of A. S. circul. [The spelling circle is due to the 
influence of F. — Lat. circulus, a circle, small ring, dimin. of 

circus, a circle, a ring ; cognate with £. ring, q. v. Gk. Hpttcoe, 
KifiKOMy a ring. + A. S. bring, a ring, circle. — ^ KAR, to move (esp. 
used of circular motion); see Car, Carol. Der. circle, verb ; circl-et, 
dretd-ar, circul-ar-ly, circul-ar-i-ty, circul-ate, circul-cU-ion, circul-at-cr, 
cireul-at-or-y ; and see circuit, circum-, circus. 

• CIBCXTIT, a revolving^ revolution, orbit. (F..— L.) Spelt cir- 
cuite. Golden Boke, c. 36 (R.) ; cyreute, Froissart’s Chron. vol. ii. c. 
5a (R.) — F. circuit, *a circuit, compasse, going about;' Cot. — Lat. 
circuitus, a going about. — Lat. circuitus, circuviitus, pp. of circuire, 
eircundre, to go round, go about. — Lat. circum, around (see Circum-); 
and ire, to go. — ^ 1 , to go; cf. Skt. 1, to go. Der. circuit-ous, 
circuit-ous-ly. 

CXKCXJM-, prefix, around, round about. (L.) Found in M. E. 
circumstance, Ancren Riwle, p. 316; and in other words.- Lat. cir- 
cum, around, about. Orig. the accus. of circus, a circle. Sec Circus, 
Circle^ For confounds, see below. 

CIHCUMAMBIENT, going round about. (L.) Used by 
Bacon, On Learning, ed. G. Wats, b. iii. s. 4 (R.); Sir T. Browne 
has circumamhiency, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 1. — Lat. circum, around; 
and ambientem, acc. of ambiens, surrounding. See Ambient. 

CIRCUMAMBULATE, to walk round. (L.) Used in Wood’s 
Athen. Oxon. (R.) — Lat. circum, around ; and ambulatus, pp. of 
ambulare, to walk. See Ambulance. 

CIRCUMCISE, to cut around. (L.) * Circumcised he was;' 

Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1200. The M. E. also used the form 
circumcide, Wyclif, Gen. xvii. 1 1 ; Josh. v. 2. The latter is, strictly, 
the more correct form. — Lat. circumcidere, to cut around ; pp. cir- 
cumchus. — Lat. circum, around ; and ccedere (pt. t. ce-cid-i), to cut. — 
SKID, to cut. See Csesura. Der. circumch-ion. 

CIRCUMFERENCE, the boundary of a circle. (L.) ‘ The 

cerclc and the circumference ; ’ Gower, C. A. iii. 90. — Lat. circumferentia, 
the boundary of a circle ; by substituting the F. suffix -ce for the Lat. 
-tia. — Lat. circumferent-, stem of circunferens, pres. pt. of circumferre, 
to carry round. — Lat. circum, around ; and ferre, to carry, bear, 
cognate with E. bear, q. v. Der. circumferenti-al. 

CIRCUMFLEX, lit. a bending round. (L.) * Accent circonflex, 

a circumflex accent ; ' Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave. Cotgrave him- 
self explains the ¥. accent circonflex by ‘the bowed accent.’— Lat. 
syllaha circumflexa, a syllable marked with a circumflex. — Lat. cir- 
cumflexus, pp. of circumflectere, to bend round. — Lat. circum, around ; 
and flectere, to bend. See Flexible. Der. From the same source, 
circum flect, vb. 

CIRCUMFLUENT, flowing around. (L.) In Pope’s tr. of 
the Odyssey, i. 230. [Milton has circumfluous, P. L. vii. 270 ; from 
Lat. adj. circumfluus, flowing around.] — Lat. circumfluent-, stem of 
circumfluens, pres. pt. of circumfluere, to flow round.— Lat. circum, 
around ; axid fluere, to flow. See Fluid. 

CIRCUMFUSE, to pour around. (L.) Ben Jonson has *cir- 
cumfused light,’ in An Elegy on Lady Ann Pawlett ; and see Milton, 
P. L. vi. 778. — Lat. circumfusus, pp. oi circumfundere, to pour around 
(the Lat. pp. being made, as often, into an E. infinitive mood). — Lat. 
circum, around ; and fundere, to pour. See Fuse. 

CIRCUMJACENT, lying round or near. (L.) In Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. i.i 3. — Lat.circwwiiacM/-, stem of circum- 
iaeens, pres. pt. of circumiacere, to lie near or round. — Lat. circum, 
around ; and iacere, to lie, properly ‘ to lie where thrown,’ a secondary 
verb formed from iacere, to throw ; cf, Gk. idwretv, to throw (Cur- 
tius, ii. 59). See Jet. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, round-about speech. (L.) In Udal, 
prol. to Ephesians ; and Wilson's Arte of Rnetorique, p. 178 (R.)— 
Lat. circunUocutionem, acc. of circumlocutio, a periphrasis. — Lat. cir- 
cumlocutus, pp. oi circundoqui, to speak in a round-about way.— Lat. 
circum, around ; and loqui, to speak. Cf. Skt. lap, to speak ; Curtius, 
i. 195. See Loquax)iou8. Der. drcumloeut-or-y. 

CIROUMNAVIGATE, to sail round. (L.) In Fuller's Worthies 
of Suffolk (R.)— Lat. dreumnauigare, pp. -gatus, to sail round.— Lat. 
dreum, around; and nauigare, to sail.— Lat. naui-s, a ship. See 
Nav al. P er, dreumnavigat-or, -ion. 

CIRCUMSCRL^B, to draw a line round. (L.) Sir T, More. 


CITIZEN. Ill 

has circumscribed, W orks, p. i s 1 h. Chaucer has the form eircumserive, 
Troil. and Cres. v. 1877. — Lat. circumscribere, pp. -scriptus, to write 
or draw around, to confine, limit. — Lat. dreum, around ; oxidscribere, 
to wri te. See Scribe. Der. drcumscript-ion, 

CIRCUMSPECT, prudent, wise. (L.) ‘ A prouydent and dr- 

eumspect buylder ; * Udal, St. Luke, c. 6. Sir T. Elyot has circumspection. 
The Govemour, b. i. c. 24 (numbered 23).MiLat. drcumspectus, pru- 
dent ; orig. the pp. of drcutmpicere, to look around. — Lat. circum, 
around ; and spicere, also spelt ipecere, to look, cognate with E. spy. 
See Spy. Der. dreumspect-ly, -ness, -ion. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, detail, event. (L.) In early use. M. E. 
dreumstaunce, Ancren Riwle, p. 316. — Lat. dreumstanUa, lit. * a stand- 
ing around,* a surrounding ; also, a circumstance, attribute, quality. 
(But the Lat. word has been treated so as to have a F. suffix, by 
turning -tia into -ce ; the F. form is circom/anre.)— Lat. dreumstant-, 
stem of circumstans, pres. pt. of circumstare, to stand round, surround. 

— Lat. circum, around; and stare, to stand, cognate with E. stand. 
See Stand. Der. drcumstant-i-al, -i-al-ly, -i-ate. 

CIRCUMVAliLATION, a continuous rampart. (L.) ‘The 
lines of drcumvallation ; ' Tatler, no. 175. Formed from a Lat. acc. 
drcumuallationem, from a supposed sb. drcumucdlcuio, regularly formed 
from the verb circumuallare (pp. -uallatus), to surround with a ram- 
part.- Lat. circum, around; and uallare, to make a rampart.— Lat. 
uallum, a ranrnmrt ; whence also E. wall. See Wall. 

CIRCUMVENT, to delude, deceive. (L.) ‘ I was thereby «>- 

cumuented ; * Barnes’ Works, p. 2 2 2 ; col. 2 . F ormed, like verbs in -ate, 
from the pp. of the I-at. verb. — Lat. circumuentus, pp. of circumuenire, 
to come round, surround, encompass, deceive, delude. — Lat. circum, 
around; and uenire, to come, cognate with E. come, q. v. Der. 
circumvent-ion, -ive. 

CIRCUMVOLVB, to surround. (L.) ‘ All these [spheres] cir- 

eumvolve one another like pearls or onyons ; * Herbert’s Travels, 1665, 

p. 345.— Lat. circumuduere, to surround; lit. to roll round. — Lat. 
circum, around ; and uoluere, to roll. See Revolve, and Volute. 
Der. drcumvolut-ion, from pp. uolutus. 

CIRCUS, a circular theatre. (L.) ‘ Circus, a circle, or rundlc, a 

ring ; also a sort of large building, rais’d by the ancient Romans, for 
shews, games, &c. Also a kind of hank, or bird of prey called a 
cryer; the falcon-gentle; * Kersey’s Diet. 3nd ed. 1715. — Lat. circus, 
a place for games, lit. a ring, circle. 4* ^k. Kpixos, nipKot, a ring. 4* 
A. S, bring, a ring. See Ring, Circle. Der. drc-le, q. v. 

CIRRUS, a tuft of hair ; fleecy cloud ; tendril. (L.) In Kersey’s 
Diet. 2nd ed. 1715 ; explained as ‘ a tuft or lock of hair curled ; ’ he 
also explains cirri as having the sense of tendrils, but without using 
the term ‘tendril.* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, the adj. cirrous, 
‘belonging to curled hair,' — Lat. cirrus, curled hair. From the same 
root as Circle, q. v. 

CIST, a chest, a sort of tomb. (L.,— Gk.) Sometimes used in 
modem works on antiquities, to describe a kind of stone tomb. The 
true E. word is chest, which is a doublet of m/. — Lat. cista, a chest. 

— Gk. niarri, a chest. See Chest ; and see below. 

CISTERN, a reservoir for water. (P\, — L.) M. E. dsterne; 

Maundeville’s Trav. pp. 47, 106; Wyclif, Gen. xxxvii. 33, Deut. vi. 
II. — O. F. cis/erwe. — Lat. dsterna, a reservoir for water; apparently 
extended from Lat. cista, a chest, box ; see above. 

CIT, short for * citizen,’ q. v. Used by Dryden, Prologue to Albion 
and Albanius, 1 . 43. 

CITADEL, a fortress in a city. (F., — Ital., — L.) In Milton, P. L, 
i. 773 ; Shak. Oth. ii. 1. 94, 31 1 , 393. — F. citadelle, *a citadell, strong 
fort ; ’ Cotgrave. — Ital. cittadella, a small town ; dimin. of cittade, 
another form of dttate (mod. Ital. citilt), a city. — Lat. duitatem, acc. 
of duitas, a city.— Lat. dui-, crude form of duis, a citizen. See 
City. 

CITE, to summon, to quote. (F., — L.) The sb. citation (M. E. 
citacion) is in early use, and occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 473- The 
pp. cited is in Sir T. More, Works, p. 354 f. — F. citer, ‘to cite, sum- 
mon, ... to alledgeflAia a text;' Cotgrave. — Lat. dtare, pp. ciVo/ws, 
to cause to move, excite, summon ; frequentative of dire, dire, to 
rouse, excite, call.+Gk. xioi, I go ; Kivvpm, I hasten. + Skt, qi, to 
sharpen. — KI, to sharpen, excite, rouse, go. Der. dtat-ion. 

CITHERN, CITTERN, a sort of guitar. (L.,-Gk.) S^lt 
dthern, i Macc. iv. 54 (A. V.) ; cittern, Shak. L. L. L. v. 3. 614. The 
same as gyterne, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 333. The n is merely excrescent, 
and the true form is cither. It is even found in A. S. in the form 
cytere, as a gloss to Lat. cithara in Ps. Ivi. 1 1 ; Spelman's A. S. Psalter. 

— Lat. cithara, - Gk. medpa, a kind of lyre or lute. Doublet, guitar^ 

q. v. 

CITIZEN, an inhabitant of a city. (F., - L.) M. £. efVfsem, etb'zete, 
dtesedn. ‘ A Roman citeseyn ; * Wyclif, Acts, xxiL a8 ; citemn, Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, ii. 433. The pi. dti^enis occurs in Chaucer, tr. of Boe- 
. thiui, ed. Morris, bk. i. pr. 4, p. 14. The z (sennetimes turned into 5> 
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CITRON. 


is a corrupt rendering of the M. E. svmbol 5, which properly means 
when occurring before a vowel ; the same mistake occurs in the 
Scotch names miswritten for Menym.Dalyitl, as proved 

by the frequent pronunciation of them according to the old spelling. 
Hence citizen stands for M.E, eiHitn«teifiyen,tmO. F. eiteain (cf. mod. 
F. citoyen), formed from sb. «'/#, a city, by help of the suffix -mVi** 
Lat. -flaws. —O. F. cite, F. eitit a city. See City. 

OXTBOiSr, the name of a fruit. (F.,«L.,-Gk.) In Milton, P.L. 
V. 33 . [Cf. M. E. citir, citutt Prompt. Parv. p. 78. directly from the 
Lat.]«-F. citron^ ‘ a citron, pome-citron ; * Cot. --Low Lat. citronem^ 
acc. of ciVro, a citron ; an augmentative form. •■Lat. ri/rwv, an orange- 
tree, citron-tree. •■Gk. ulrpw^ a citron ; Hirptov, xirpia, Ktrpia^ a citron- 
tree. Der. dirnnct Chaucer, C, T. 3169; cUr-in-cU-ion, id., C. T. 

a state, town, community. (F.,—L.) In early use. M. E. 
citif Ancren Riwle, p. 338. ••O.F. «/s, F. cit^, a city.— Lat. citaiem, 
an abbreviated form of Lat. eiuitatem^ acc. of ciuitas, a community 
(Brachet.) — Lat. ciui^s, a citizen. p. Closely related to Lat. qtnes, 
rest ; the radical meaning is an inhabitant of a ‘ hive ’ or resting- 
place ; cf. Gk. HwfjLrjt a village, Goth, haimst a home, heiwa, a hive, 
house; see Curtius, i. 178. Thus the related words in English are 
JbfW, hornet and quiet. KI, to lie, to rest ; whence Skt. fi, to lie, 
Gk. Hetftou, 1 lie, rest. Der. citizeut q. v., citadel, q. v. ; and see civic, 
civ il, 

orvxB, a sort of garlic or leek. (F., — L.) * Chives, or Gives, a 
small sort of onion ; * also ‘ Gives, a sort of wild leeks, whose leaves 
arc us’d for sallet-iumiturc ; ’ Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715. The pi. of 
civf.— F. cive, 'a scallion, or unset leek;' Cotgravc.— Lat. caepa, 
cepe, an onion. Probably allied to Lat. caput, a head, from its 
bulbous form ,* cf. Gk. tcama, onions ; G. hopflauch, lit. head-leek ; 
see Curti us, i. 183. 

CIVET, a perfume obtained from the civet-cat. (F.,— Arab.) In 
Shak. Much Ado, iii, a. 50; As You Like It, iii. 2. 66, 69. — F. 
civette, ‘civet, also the beast that breeds it, a civet-cat;’ Cot. 
Brachet says : * a word of Eastern origin, Arab, zt'bed ; the word 
came into French through the medieval Gk. ^avirtov.' The Arabic 
word is better spelt zabdd,a% in Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 317; or 
zubdd, as in Rich. Diet. p. 767. (The initial letter is zain.) 

CIVIC, belonging to a citizen. (L.) ‘A civich chaplet;* Hol- 
land’s Pliny, b. xvi. c. 4. — Lat. ciuicus, belonging to a citizen.— Lat. 
eiuis, a citizen. See City. 

CZVIIj, relating to a community. (L.) *Ciuile warre;* Udal, 
Matt. c. 10 ; ciuilytye is in Sir T. More’s Works, p. 951 h. — Lat. ciuilis, 
belonging to citizens. — Lat. eiuis, a citizen. Der. civiUly, civil-i-ty ; 
civil-ise. Dry den. Stanzas on Oliver Cromwell, st. 17; civil-is-at-ion, 
civiln-an. And see City. 

CLACK, to make a sudden, sharp noise. (£.) M. £. clachen, 
clakken. * Thi bile [^bill of an owl] is stif and scharp and hoked . . 
Tharmid [therewith] thu clackes oft and longe ; ’ Owl and Nightin- 
gale, 11 . 79-81. Of A. S. origin, though only represented by the 
derivative clatrung, a clattering ; see Clatter, -f Du. klak, a crack ; 
Hakhen, to clack, to crack (cf. Du. klakkebos, a cracker, a popgun).^ 
Icel. klaha, to twitter as a swallow, to chatter os a pie, to wrangle.4* 
M. H. G. Idac, a crack, break, noise ; G. krachen, to crash, crack, 
roar.-l'Irish and Gael, clag, to make a din.+Gk. to make a 

din. See Clank. fi. Evidently a variant of Crack, q.v. ; cf. also 
Swed. hnaha, to crack, make a noise. [Kick however (iii. 45) makes 
hlah to be an extension of the Teutonic root hal, to call, seen in 
£. call, q. V.] Note the analogies ; as clinh : clank : : click : clack ; and 
again, as clack : crack : : KKd{ur : updCeiv. 

CIiAD, the contracted pp. of the verb to Clothe, q. v. 

CXiAIM, to call out for, demand. (F., - L.) M. E. clamen, elaimen, 
eleimen, to call for; Will, of Paleme, 4481 ; P. Plowman, B. xviii. 
337. — O, F. darner, claimer, cleimer, to call for, cry out. — Lat. clamare, 
to call out ; a secondary verb, formed from the base caU appearing in 
Lat. calare, to cry out, publish, and in the Gk. Kahttv, to convoke, 
summon. Similarly, in Greek, the vowel disappears in a call, 

tekrireiw, I summon. — V KAL, to make a noise, cry out (Fick, i. 539); 
which is weakened from ^ KAR, with the same sense ; cf. Gk. fcrjpv^, 
a herald ; Skt. kal, to sound. Der. claim-able, claim^ani ; and, from 
the same source, elam^our, clam^or^us. See . ; see clamour. 

CLAM, to adhere, as a viscous substance. (E.) Dryden has : * A 
chilling sweat, a damp of jealousy Hangs on my brows, and clams 
upon my limbs ; * Amphitryon, Act iii (R.) [This word is not to be 
confused with clem, to pinch, starve, as in Ricnardson. See clam and 
distinguished in Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary; and see Clamp.] 
Ihe verb is merely coined from the adj. clammy, sticky, which again 
Ip formed from the A. S. cldm, clay (also a plaster), occurring in Exod. 

; cf. prov. Eng. cloam, earthenware, domer, a potter. The A. S. 
ifdm probably stands for gddm ; in any case, it is clearly a variant or 
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^dammry, i.e. clay-like, sticky, as explained above; cf. Du. 
clammy, moist ; damm^i-ness. 

CLAMBEB, to climb with hands and feet. (Scand.) In Shak. 
Cor. ii. I. 326. The b is excrescent, and the true form is darner. 
The form darner* d up occurs in Harrington’s Orlando, b. xix, st. 30 
(R.) Clamer occurs even earlier, in Palsgrave’s Diet. ; for quotation, 
sec Clasp. M. E. clamer en, damheren ; * elameryn, repto ; ’ Prompt. 
Paiv. p. 79. The M. E. dameren also meant * to heap closely to- 

f elher;* see examples in Matzner, c. g. Gawain and the Grene 
Lnight, 11 . 801, 1722. — Icel. klambra, to pinch closely together, to 
clamp. 4 “ Dan. klamre, to grasp, grip firmly, -f- G. klammern, to 
clamp, clasp, fasten together. p. Thus clamber stands for clamper, 
the frequentative of clam (now spelt clamp), and signifies literally 
‘to grasp often.* See Clamp. The connection with climb is also 
obvious. See Climb. 

CLAMOUB, an outcry, calling out. (F., — L.) M.E. clamour, 
Chaucer, C. T. 6471. — O. F. damur, clamor, c/fl/mor.— Lat. clamorem, 
acc. of clamor, an outcry. — Lat. c/amare, to cry out. See Claim*. 
Der. clamor^ous, clanior-ous^y, clamor-ous-ness. 

CLAMP, to fasten tightly ; a clasp. (Du.) ‘ And they were ioyned 
close both bencth, and also aboue, with clampes;* Bible, ed. 1551, 
Exod.xxxvi. 29. ‘ Clamp, in joyners work, a particular manner of letting 
boards one into another; ’ Kersey. [Not in early use, though the A. S. 
clom, a bond, is, of course, almost the same word.] — Du. klamp, a 
clamp, cleat, heap ; klampa, to clamp, grapple. Dan. klampe, to 
clamp, to cleat ; klamme, a clamp, a cramp, cramp-iron. 4 * Swed. 
klamp, a cleat. + Icel. klombr, a smith’s vice, a clamp. + G. klampe, 
a clamp. p. All these forms, and others, are due to the root seen 
in the M.H.G. klimpfen, to press tightly together, cited by Fick, iii. 51, 
and are further related on the one hand, to E. clip, and on the other, 
to E. cramp ; also to E. climb and clamber. y. By the loss of p in 
our word clamp, we have a form clam, signifying ‘ a bond,’ represented 
by A. S. clom, a bond, which occurs in the A. S. Chron. an. 942. 
lienee, by vowel-change, Swed. kldmma, to squeeze, wring, Dan. 
klemme, to pinch, Du. and G. klemmen, to pinch, prov. Eng. clem, to 
pinch with hunger. See Cramp, and Clump. 

CLAN, a tribe of families. (Gaelic.) Milton has clans, pi., P, L. ii. 
901. — Gael, elann, offspring, children, descendants. + Irish eland, 
clann, children, descendants ; a tribe, clan. Dor. clanndsh, -ly, -ness ; 
clanship, clanssnan. 

CLANDESTINE, concealed, secret, sly. (F.,— L.) Fuller 
speaks of a * clofidestine marriage;’ Holy State, b. iii, c. 32, maxim 
2. — F. clandestin, * clandestine, close ; * Cot. — Lat. dandestinus, secret. 
p. Perhaps for clam-dies-tinus, hidden from daylight ; in any case, the 
first syllable is due to clam, secretly ; see Vanicek, p. 1093. Clam is 
short for O. Lat. callim, from KAL, to hide ; whence also Lat. 
celare, to hide, appearing in E. conceal, q. v. Der. clandestine-ly. 
CLANQ, to make a sharp, ringing sound. (L.) As sb., the sound 
of a trumpet ; Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 307. We also find clangor, 
3 Hen. VI, ii. 3. 1 8. The vb. clang occurs in * the clanging horns ; * 
Somervile, The Chase, bk. ii. — Lat. clangere, to make a loud sound, 
to resound ; whence sb. clangor, a loud noise. 4 Gk. Kkayyrj, a clang, 
twang, scream, loud noise ; where the nasal sound is unoriginal ; 
Kk&ieiv, to clash, clang, make a din. Cf. Kpd^tiv (base ftpay-), to 
croak, scream ; Kpahyrj, a shouting, clamour, din.— ^ KARK, weak- 
ened to KLAG, KRAG, to make a din; an imitative word. See 
Fick, i. 534, 538, 540. Der. clang-or ; and see clank. 

CLANK, to make a ringing sound. (E.) ‘ lie falls ! his armour 

clanks against the ground ; ’ Cowley, Davideis, b. iv (R.) ‘ What 
clanks were heard, in German skies afar ; ’ Diyden, tr. of Virgil, Georg, 
bk. i. 638 (where the original has ‘ armorum sonitum* 1 . 474). The 
word is perhaps E., formed from clink by the substitution of the fuller 
vowel fl ; cf. clack with click. p. The probability that it is English 
is strengthened by the Du. form klank, a ringing sound. Cf. Swed. 
and l^n. klang, a ringing sound ; and see Clang. The word is 
imitative ; see Clink. 

CLAP, to strike together rather noisily. (Scand.) Very common 
in Shak. L. L. L. v. a. 107, &c. ; and frequently in Chaucer, C. T. 
7163, 7 i66,&c. ‘ He . . . clapte him on the crune ’ (crown of the head) ; 
Havelok, 1 . 1814. [The A.S. clappan is a fiction of Somner’s.] — Icel. 
klappa, to pat. stroke, clap the hands. 4 Swed. klappa, to clap, knock, 
stroke, pat. 4 f^ioppe, to clap, pat, throb, -f* Du. happen, to 
clap, smack, prate, blab. 4 H. G.. chla/on, M. H. G. ilaffen, to 
clap, strike together, prate, babble. p. Cf. Gael, clabar, a mill- 
clapper, clack; clabture, a loud talker; also Russian chlopate, to clap, 
strike together noisily. An imitative word, allied on the one hand 
to clip, q.v., and on toe other to clack, q. v. Der. clapper, clapdrap, 
dapdish. 

CL ABET, a sort of French wine. (F., — L.) Properly a * clear * 
or ‘clarified^ wine, but used rather vaguely. M.E. claret, often 


led form of A. S. Idm, day, mod. £. loam. See Loam. Der. ^ shortened to dar^, and corrupted to darry, * Claret, wyne, daretum ;* 
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Prompt. Parv. p. 79. Spdt elarett, Allit. Mortc Arthur, ed. Brock, of thread. v.. and to dtttv§ in the sense of * hold fiat.* It means 
1 . 200 ; darh Havelok, 1 . 1728 ; darr^, Chaucer, C. T. 1472.— O. F. that by which an animal cleaves or holds on. See CleaVB (2). 

Mrtu claret I see Cotgrave.— Low Lat. claretum, a sweet mixed CLAY, a tenacious earth. (E.) M.K. elai, clei, elay^ city. ‘What 

wine, clarified with honey, &c.i»Lat. claruSf clear, clarified, bright, es man bot herth [earth] and c/ay ;* Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 

^ Clea r. 1 . 41 1.— A. S. dag, in ./Elfric’s Gloss. ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 37, col. I. 

CLARIFY, to make clear and bright. (F.,— L.) M. E. darifien, + Dan. klag, kleg, clay.+Du. ^/ci.+(.;. hlei. (5. Related to Clew, 
sometimes * to glorify,* as in Wyclif, John, xii. 38, where the Vulgate q. v. ; also to Clog, and Cleave (2). Der. day-ey. 
has c/arj/ica.«»0. F. clarifier, to make bright. «> Lat. darijicare, to CI 1 AYM.ORR, a Scottish broadsword. (Gaelic.) Spelt gloy* 
make clear or bright, to render famous, glorify. Lat. c/ari-, for more by Dr. Johnson, Journey to the Western Islands (Todd) ; but 
clarus, clear, bright, glorious ; and -^carc, to make, put for facere, to better daytmre, as in Jamieson's Sc. Diet.— Gael, daidheamh rmr, a 
make, in forming compounds. See Clear and Fact. Der. clarifi-er, broad-sword, lit. * sword-great ; * where the dh is but slightly sounded, 
clarific-atHon. See below. and the mA is a v. The sound somewhat resembles that of e/i- in 

CLARION, a clear-sounding hom. (F.,— L.) M. E. darioun, di-ent, followed by the sound of E. heave, p. The Gael, claidheanih, 
daryotm; Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 150.-0. F. clarion, daron; a sword, is cogna(ft with W. cleddyf, cledden, a sword, and Lat. glad* 
Roquefort gives the form daron, and the O. F. clarion must have ins, a sword ; see Glaive. The Gael, tnor, great, is cognate with 
been in use, though not recorded; the mod. F. is c/aiVon. — Low Lat. W. mawr, great, Irish tnor. Corn, maur, Breton meiir, great, Lat.' 
clarirnem,Acc. oi c/ar/o, a clarion ; so named from its clear ringing ma^us ; sec Curtius, i. 409. 

sound. — lat. clari- claro-, crude form of clarus, clear. See Clear. CLE AN, pure, free from stain. (E.) M. E. deni, danh (dissyl- 

Der. clarion*et, darin*eite, dimin. forms. See above. labic), Layamon, f. 376. — A.S. clane, clear, pure, chaste, bright ; 

CLASH, a loud noise ; to make a loud noise. (E.) This seems Grein, i. 163. [Not borrowed from Keltic, the change from A. S. c 
to be an Eng. variant of clack \ it was probabl5r due rather to the to Keltic ^ being quite regular.] + W. glain, glan, pure, clear, 
usual softening of the ck (by the influence of Danish or Norman pro- clean. + Irish and Gael, glan, clean, pure, bright, -j- O. II. G. ckleini, 
nunciation) than to any borrowing from the Du. klehen, to splash, clash. M. H. O. kleine, fine, exceUent, small ; mod. G. klein, small. [The last 
Ct crash with crack ; hash with hack. * He let the s|Eiare fall, . . . and comparison, cited by Grh^i, is somewhat doubtful.] p. The original 
the heed of the speare made a great clash e on the bright chapewe sense seems to have been * bright,’ but there is little to prove it, unless 
[hat] of steel ; * Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 186. See Clack, the word be derived from a root GAL, to shine ; Curtius, i. 2 1 a. Der. 
The word is imitative ; cf. Swed. and G. klatsch, a clash, similarly clean-ness, clean-ly, cleanli ness, cleanse (A. S. cldnsian, Grein, i. 163). 
extended from the base klak. CIiEAR, loud, distinct, shrill, pure. (F., — L.) M. E. der, deer. 

CLASP, to grasp firmly, fasten together. (E.) M. E. claspen, ‘ On morwe, whan the day was clere ; ’ King Alisaunder, ed. Weber,' 
e/qpsen (the /.s and 5/> being convertible as in other words ; cf. prov. E. 1 . 1978; cf. Floriz and Blauncheflur, 280. — O.F. der, cleir, clair, 
leaps, a wasp). Spelt elapsed, clapsud, clasped in Chaucer, C. T. prol. pure, bright.— Lat. clarus, bright, illustrious, clear, loud. p. Curtius 
275 (Six- text print). * I clamer [clamber] or clymme up upon a tree remarks that the r belongs to the suffix, as in mvrus, so that the 
. . . that I may claspe bytwene my legges and myn armes ; ’ Pals- word is cla-^rus. It is probably related to^lamare, to cry aloud ; see 
grave, s. v. clamer. The form dap*s-en is an extension of clap or clup. Claim. Others connect it with cal-ere, to glow, the orig. sense being' 
to embrace, seen in A. S. clyppan, to embrace, grasp, M. E. cluppen, * bright.* Pe r, clear, verb ; dear-ness, clear^ance, clearing, cleardy. 
clippen, to embrace ; and there is also an evident connection with CLEAVE (i), strong verb, to split asunder. (E.) The pt. t. is 
damp, to hold tightly. See Clip, Clamp ; and observe the con- clave, Ps. Ixxviii. 15 (A. V.), sometimes dove\ the pp. is cloven, Acts, 
nection of grasp with grab, gripe, grope. Per. clasp-er, clasp-knife. ii. 3, sometimes cleft (Micah, i. 4) but the latter is grammatically in- 
CLASS, a rank or order, assembly. (F., — L.) Bp. Hall speaks correct. Vl.'E,.cleoven, eleven, kleven. ‘ Ful wel kan ich shicies ; * 
of * classes and synods;’ Episcopacy by Divine Right, s. 6 (R.) Havelok, 1 . 917. — A.S. (pt.t. e/^a/, pp. c/o/tf«), Grein, i. 163. 

Milton has classick. Poem on the New Forcers of Consciences, 1 . 7.— + Du. kloven. + Icel. kljitfa (pt. t. klauf, pp. klofinn). + Swed. klyfva. 

F. classe, *a rank, order; ’ Cot. — Lat. classem, acc. of classis, a class, + Dan. kliive. + O. H. G. ehlioban, G. klieben. p. Perhaps related 
assembly of people, an army, fleet.- VKAL, to cry out, convoke, to Gk. yKvptiv, to hollow out, to engrave; Lat. gluhere, to peel, 
seen in Lat. ca/ar«, c/amar« ; as explained above, s. v. Claim. Per. The form of the European base is KLUB; Fick, iii. 52; which 
class-ic, class'ic-al, dass-ic-aUly, class-ic-al-ness, class-ic-al-i-ty, dass-ics; answers to an Aryan base GLUBH, as seen in Gk. yKi/cpeiv. Per. 
also dass-ify, dass-ific-ai-ion (for the ending -ify see Clarify). cleav-^e, deav-er', also deft, q. v. [But not cliff.'] 

CLATTER, to make repeated sounds ; a rattling noise. (E.) CLEAVE (2), weak verb, to stick, adhere. (E.) The true pt. t. 
As sb. ; M.E. dater, Townelcy Mysteries, p. 190. As verb; M. E. is cleaved, pp. cleaved; but by confusion with the word above, the 
clateren, Chaucer, C. T. 2360. A frequentative of clack, formed by pt. t. most in use is clave, Ruth, i. 14 (A. V.) Writers avoid using 
adding the frequentative suffix -er, and substituting clat- for dak- for the pp., perhaps not knowing what it ought to be. However, we 
convenience of pronunciation ; hence clat er-en stands for clak-er-en, find pt. t. cleaved in Job, xxix. 10 ; and the pp. cleaved. Job, xxxi. 7. 
i. c. to make a clacking sound frequently, or in other words, to rattle. M. E. deovien, clivien, clevien, cliven. * A 1 Egipte in his wil cliueti ; * 
Found in A. S. in the word datrung, a clattering, a rattle, glossed by Genesis and Exodu^ ed. Morris, 1 . 2384. ‘ Cleouie^ faste ;* Layamon, 
erepitaculum (Bosworth). < 4 * Du. klaier, a rattle; klcueren, to rattle, i. 83. — A. S. clifian, cleofian, Grein, i. 163 ; a weak verb, pt. t. clifode. 
See Clack. pp. difod. + Du. kleven, to adhere, cling. 4* Swed. klibba sig, to stick 

CLAUSE, a sentence, part of a writing. (F., — L.) In very early to. + Dan. klcebe, to stick, adhere. + fL H* G. chleben, G. kleben, to 
use. M.E. clause, Chaucer, Tr. and Cres. ii. 728 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 46. cleave to ; cf. also O. H. G. iliban, M. H. G. kliben, to cling to, take 
— F. clause, ‘a clause, period ;* Cotgrave. — Lat. clausa, fem. of pp. root. Cf. alsa Icel. klifa, to climb, viz. by grasping tightly or hold- 
dausus, used in the phr. oratio clausa, a flowing speech, an eloquent ing to the tree. B. The European base is KLIB, Fick, iii. 52; 
period; hence clausa was used alone to mean ‘a period, a clause.* whence the nasalised form klimb, to climb, which is closely connected 
Clausus is the pp. of claudere, to shut, enclose, close. See Close, with it ; see Clip. [The loss of ;i^erhaps accounts for the long i 
and Clavicle below. Doublet, close, sb. in Icel. klifa and O.li. G.kliban.] qj Observe the complete separation 

CLAVICXiE, the collar-bone. (F., — L.) Sir T. Browne has between this word and the preceding one ; all attempts to connect 

* clavicles or collar-bones;* Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. i. § 8. — F. clavi- them arc fanciful. But we may aomit a connection between E, 

tales, * the kannel-bones, channel-bones, neck-bones, craw-bones, ex- cleave and Gk. yhla, ykola, Lat. gluten, glus, glue. See Glue, 
tending on each side from the bottom of the throat unto the top of CLEF,' a key, iia^usic. (F.,— L.) Formerly also spelt elij^: 

the shoulder; * Cot.— Lat. dauicvla, lit. a small key, a tendril of a • Whom art bad nevet taught moods, or notes ; * Ford, Lover’s 
vine ; dimin. of Lat. clauis, a key, which is allied to Lat. claudere, to Melancholy, A. i. sc. i. — F. cUf, ‘a key, .... a cliffe in musick;* 

shut. 4 * Gk. Kkds, a key; nkelo, I shut. + Russian kliuch*, a key. Cot. — Lat. clauis, a key. See Clavicle. 

Cf. O. H. G. sliuzan, sliozan, M. H. G. sliezen (G. schliessen), to shut ; CIiEFT, CLIFT, a fissure, a crack. (Scand.) Spelt dift, Exod.. 
connected with E. slot, q.v.— to shut; Curtius, i. 183. xxxiii. 23 (A. V.); some copies have cliffs for difts. Job, zxx. 6J. 
Der. davicul-ar ; and see clef, con-dave. ‘ Clyff, dyft, or ryfte, scissura, rima,* Prompt. Parv. p. 81 ; difte in 

CLAW, the talon of a beast or bird. (E.) M.E. daw, clou, clow, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. 4. pr. 4, 1 . 37 *i- The form cliff i% corrupt ; 
dee, clei. * Claw, or de of a beste, ungula ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 80. the final / distinguishes the word from diff, and shews the word to be' 

* Oxe gaj) o clofenn fot and shsedej’Ji' [divides] hise dawwes ; * ( 3 rmu- Scandinavian. — ICel. kluft, a cleft. 4 bwed. klyft, a cave, den, hole.4 

lum, 1224.— A.S. ddwu, pi. cldwe, as in ‘clAwe tddselede,* i.c. Dan. hlbft, a cleft, chink, crack, crevice. p. The Icel. Ww// is‘ 

divided hoofs, Levit. xi. 3 ; also cld, cle6, Grein, i. 162, 163. 4 1 ^^ related to klyfja (weak verb) and kljufa (strong verb), to cleave, split 
hlaauw, a' pa#, claw, cluttm, talon, we'eding-hook ; klaauwen, to claw, cf. Swed. klyfva, Dan. klove, to cleave. See Cleave (i). I|f The ' 
scratch. 4 Icel. kl6, a claw ; hid, to scratch. 4 Dan. klo, a claw ; kVM, ifrod. spelling cleft is due to the feeling that the word is connected 
to scratch. 4 Swed. klo, a claw ; kid, to scratch. 4 O. H. G. ckidwa, with deave, so that the word is now thoroughly English in fortn, 
M^H. G. i£(i, G.i(/airr^aclawrtaloiK^ p. ClTtiw is related to e/#w, a bail though originally Scandinavian. ’ 
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OXjlBMATTB, a kind of creeping plant. (Gk.) *Clma or CU- 
math, a twig, a spray ; a shoot, or young bnindi : among herbalists, 
it is more especially applied to several plants that are full of young 
twigs;* Kersey’s Diet, and ed. 1715. « Late Lat. cltmaih, vthicYk is 
zneiely the Gk. word in Latin letters. MGk. uKtffuiritt brushwood, a 
creeping plant ; dimin. from Kkrifiar-, stem of a shoot or twig. 

. -Glc. Kkdtiv, to break off, to lop or prune a plant.— 
strike, break ; Fick, ii. 58. 

C LEM ENT, mild, merciful. (F.,—L.) Rare ; in Cymb. v. 4. 18. 
— F. element, * clement, gentle, mild;* Cot. — Lat. elementem, acc. of 
Clemens, mild. Origin uncertain ; see Fick, i. 48. Der. element4y, 
clemene-y (elemeneie, Gascoigne, The Recantation of a Lover, 1 . 9 ; 
from Lat. dementia, mildness). 

CIiENOH, to fasten ; see Clinoh. 

OIiEB>OY, the ministry, body of ministers. (F.,— Gk.) M. E. 
clergie, frequently used in the sense of * learning ; * but also with the 
modern meaning, as ; * Of the clergie at London ... a conseil he 
made;' Rob. of Glouc. p. 563.— O.F. clergie, formed as if from a 
Low Lat. dericia, a form not given in Ducange ; the mod. F. clergi 
answers to Low Lat. dericatm, clerkship.— Low Lat. clericm, a clerk, 
clergyman.— Gk. MkfjpiK 6 $, belonging to the clergy, clerical.— Gk. 
a lot, allotment, portion ; in eccl. writci%, the clergy, because 

• the Lord is their inheritance,' Dcut. xviii. a ; cf. Gk. rwv nkripam, 
A. V . * Go d’s heritage,* in i Pet. v. 3. Der. clergy-man ; and see clerk. 

CIiBBX, a clergyman, a scholar. (F., — L., — Gk.) Orig. a dergy- 
man ; M. E. derc, clerk, Ancren Riwle, p. 318. A. S. clerc, a priest, 
A. S. Chron. an. 963. Either from O. F. derc, or immediately from 
Lat. clericus, bv contraction. — Gk. Kk!ijpnc 6 u, belonging to the clergy, 
clerical, one of the clergy. See further under Clergy. Der. clerks 
ship ; a nd, f rom the Lat. clerio-us, we have cleric, cleric-al. 

Cl^VER, skilful, dexterous. (F., — L. ? or E. ?) Not in early 
use. * As cleverly as th* ablest trap; * Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. l. 
L 398 (first published a. d. 1663). It is not easy to find an earlier 
example. Sir T. Browne cites clever as a Norfolk word, in his Tract 
VIII (Works, ed. Wilkins, iv. ao/j) ; see my edition of Ray's Collec- 
tion of Eng. Dialectal Words, Eng. Dial. Soc. pp. xv, xvii. The 
Norfolk word is commonly pronounced * klav-ur,* and is used in many 
various senses, such as * handsome, gooddooking, healthy, tall, dex- 
terous, adroit * (Nall) ; also, ‘kind, liberal* (Wilkin). A. Some 
have supposed that clever is a corruption of the M. E. deliver, mean- 
ing ‘ ague, nimble, ready of action, free of motion,* and the suppo- 
sition is strengthened by the historical fact that clever seems to nave 
come iitto use just as deliver went out of use, and it just supplies its 
place. Deliver occurs in Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 84 : ‘ And wonderly 
deliver [quick, active], and grete of strengthe.’ So, too, in Chaucer's 
Pers. Talc, Dc Super bia, we have: • Certes, the goodes of the body 
ben hele of body, strength, delivernesse [agility], beautee, gentrie, 
fraunchise.' And the word occurs as late as in Holinshed, Drayton, 
and Warner; see examples in Nares. fi. This M. E. deliver is 
from O. F. delivre, free, prompt, diligent, alert ; whence the adv. d 
delivre, promptly, answering to Low l^t. delibere, promptly, which 
shews that the adj. delivre stands for de-liber, a word coined (as Bur- 
guy says) by prefixing the Lat. prep, de to the Lat. adj. liber, free. 
See DeUver. This solution of the word seems to me the best. 
See Leaves from a Word-hunter’s Note-book, by A. S. Palmer, ch. x. 
S. Mr. Wedgwood ingeniously suggests a connection with M. £. diver 
or divre, a claw,' Owl and Nightingale, 11. 78, 84, 209 ; in this case 

• clever * would have meant originally ‘ ready to seize * or ‘ quick at 
seizing,' and the connection would be with the words claw, cleave (3)* 
to adhere to, Scot, clever (to climb), climb, and M. £. clippen, to em- 
brace. But historical proof of this fails; though we may notice 
that the woi^ diver once occurs (in the Bestiary, 1 . a 20, pr. in An 
Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris) as an adj. with the apparent sense 
of * ready to seize.' If this suggestion be right, the worn is English. 
O. 1 would add, that it is by no means unlikely that the modern £. 
clever is an outcome of a confusion of M. E. deliver, nimMe, with a 
provincial English diver or dever, meaning * ready to seize * originally, 
but afterwards extended to other senses. Neither of these sug- 
gestions is quite aatisfactory, yet either is possible. The suggestion 
(in Webster) that clever is from the A.S. gledw, sagacious, is not 
possible. The latter wqrd is obsolete, but its Icelandic congener 
glbggr has produced the Scottish gleg, quick of eye ; whilst the 
AS. gledw itself became the M.E. gleu. Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 193; 
a form far rem oved from dever, Der. dever^ness. 

CIiEW» CLUE» a ball of thread. (E.) The orig. sense is * a 
mass’ of thread ; then a threadi in a ball, then a guiding thread in a 
maze, or * a due to a mystery ;* from the story of Theseus esewing 
from the Cretan I.abymth by the help of a ball of thread. Thus 
Trevisa, ii. 385 : * Bif eny man wente thider yn withoute a dewe oC 
threde, it were ful harde to fynda a way out.' Cf. * a due of threde 
Cower, C. A. it 306.- A. S, ch'fs#, a shortened form of diwen, by loss. 
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^of the final n. We find * glomus, dywen ASlfric’s Gloss., ed. Somner, 
Nomina Vasorum. And the dat. eliwene occurs in Gregory's Pastoral, 
sect. XXXV ; ed. Sweet, p. 240. -I* Du. kluwen, a dtvt \ Iduwenm, to 
wind on clews (cf. E. to clew up a sail). + O. H. G. chliuwa, ehlivwi, 
chliwe, M. H. G. kluwen, a ball, ball of thread. fi. And, as £. d 
is Lat.g/, the supposed connection of A. S. cliw-en with Lat. glthmus, 
a clue, a ball of thread, andg/o-ht/s, a ball/ globe, is probably correct 
y. We may also connect A. S. diwen, a clew, with A. S. difian, to 
cleave together. See Cleave (2). Der. dew, verb (Dutch). 

CIilCKI, to make a quick, light sound. (E.) Rather oddly used 
by Ben Jonson : * Hath more confirm'd us, than if heart’ning Jove 
Had, from his hundred statues, bid us strike. And, at the stroke, 
click'd all his marble thumbs;* Sejanus, ii. 2. An imitative word, 
derived, as a diminutive, from dock, by the thinning of a to i. This 
is clearly shewn by the Du. klikklak, the clashing of swords, and klUr- 
klakken, to clash together, lit. * to dick-clack.* See Clack, and Clink. 
CLIENT, one who depends on an adviser. (F., — L.) M. E. client, 
Gower, C. A. i. 284; P. Plowman, C. iv. 396. — F. client, ‘ a client or 
suitor ; ' Cot. — Lat. dientem, acc. of cliens, a client, a dependent on a 
patron. Cliens stands for cluens, one who hears, i.e. one who listens 
to advice ; pres. pt. of dulre, to hear, listen. The Lat. cluere is cognate 
w^th Gk. Kkvtiv, to hear, and Skt. fru, to hear.— ^KRU, KLU, to 
hear; whence also E./oud. Curtius,i.i85. SeeliOUa. Der. dient-ship. 
CLIFF, a steep rock, headland. (E.) M. £. dej, deve. Spelt 
d{f, Layamon, i. 82, where the later text has de/; spelt deue, id. i. 
81 (later text). — A. S. dif, a rock, headland; Giein, i. 164. 4* Ilu. 
klif, a brow, cliff, -f Icel. kli/, a cliff. We also find Du. klip, a crag, 
G. and Dan. klippe, Swed. klippa, a crag, rock. ^ The usual reck- 
less assodation of this word with the verb cleave, to split, rests on no 
authority, and is probably wrong. Comparison of the old forms 
shews that it is more like to be connected with the totally distinct 
verb cleave, to adhere to (A. S. difian), with its related words clip, to 
embrace, climb, clamber, &c. The orig. sense may very well have been 
* a climbing-place,' or * a steep.* Fick (iii, 5 a) unhesitatingly associ- 
ates the Teutonic base kliba, a cliff, with the Teutonic root klib, to 
climb. Cf. A. S. dif, cliff, with difian, to cleave to ; Icel. k/i/with 
Icel. kUfa, to climb ; O. II. G. dep, a cliff, with O. H. G. kliban, to 
take root, chlimban, to climb. See Cleave (a). 

CLIMACTER, a critical time of life. (F., — Gk.) Used by Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 12. % 18. Now only used in the 
derivative adj. climacteric, often turned into a sb. * This Is the most 
certain dimacterical year;* Massinger, The Old Law, Act i. sc. x. 
‘ In my grand dimacteriek ; * Burke, Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion. And see further in Richardson. — F. dimactere, * climatericall 
(sic); whence Van dimactere, the climatericall year; every 7th, or 
9th, or the 63 yeare of a man’s life, all very dangerous, but the last 
most;* Cotgrave. — Late Lat. dimaeter, borrowed from Gk. — Gk. 
HkifMttrlip, a step of a staircase or ladder, a dangerous period of life. 
—Gk. a ladder, climax. See Climax. Der. climacteric. 

CLIMATjEi, a region of the earth. (F., — Gk.) See Climate in 

Trench, Select Glossary, M. E. climat ; (Chaucer’s treatise on the 
Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, p. 48 ; Maundeville, p. 162 ; Gower, C. A. i. 8. 
—O.F. dimat (mod. F. climat), a climate. — Lat, dimatem, according 
to Bracket ; but this is a false form, as the true accusative of clima 
was originally cUma, the sb. being neuter. Still, such a form may 
easily have occurred in Low Latin ; and at any rate, the form of the 
stem of Lat. clima is climat^, the gen. being dimatis, — Gk. teklpa, gen. 
Kklfiaroe, a slope, a zone or region of the earth, climate. — Gk. hXI- 
veiv, to lean, slo]^ ; cognate with E. lean. See Lean. Der. climat- 
ic, dimaticul, climatise. Doublet, dime. 

CLIMAX, the highest degree. (Gk.) * Climax, a ladder, the 

step of a ladder, a stile ; in Rhetorick, a figure that proceeds 1^ de- 
grees from one thing to another ; * Kersey's Diet, and ed. 1 715. — Let. 
Wimax.— Gk. KhApei, a ladder, staircase ; in rhetoric, a mounting by 
degrees to the highest pitch of expression, a climax.— Gk. aXfrfiv, to 
lean, slop^ incline ; cognate with £. lean. See Iiean. 

CLIMB* to ascend by grasping. (E.) Very common. M. £. 
dimben, Layamon, i. 37 ; pt. t. * he cfom6/ Ancren kiwle, p. 354 ; * the 
king . . . elam,' Rob. of Glouc. p. 333.— A. S. dimban, pt. t. dantb, pL 
clumbon ; A. S. Chron. an. X070. We find also the form dymmian^ 
Grein, i. 164. 4 * klimmen. -f O. H. G. chlimban, M. H. G. klimmext 

to climb, p. The original sense is * to grasp fin^y,' as in climbing 
a tree ; and the connection is with O. H. G. kliban, to fasten to, A. £ 
dtfian, to tdeave to. See Clip, Cleave (a), and daxnber. 
CLIME, a region of the earth. (Gk.) In Shak. Rich. II, I 3. 
285. — Lat. dime, a climate. — Gk. xkUta, a climate. Doublet, dimate, 
SeeCUioate. . 

CLpl'CH, OIiENOH, to rivet, fasten finnl^ (£.) H.£. 

denehen. * Clenckyn, retimdo, repando; * Prompt JParv,^. 80. *I 
c/yiieA# nayles ; ' Palsgrave. * The cros was brede, whon Crist for ua 
^therpu was dstynt,* i. e. fratened^ L^tnds of the Holy Rood, ed* 
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Morris, p. 138. The pp. cUytU points to an infin. elimg$n, just as the 
DP mingled, comes from mmgm, to mix. We also find M. £. 

to strike smartly, Allit, Morte Arthure, 1 . ai 13. This is the 
cansal oiciink^ and means * to make to clink,* to strike smartly. See 
Clink. Du. klinkm, to sound, tinkle ; to clink, to rivet ; klink, a 
blow, rivet, Dan. klinke^ a latch, rivet ; klinket to clinch, to rivet. 

Sw^. klinkot a latch; also, to rivet. ^ O. H. G. ehlrnkjan, cklen* 
km, M. H. G. Iflmkm, to knot together, knit, tie ; M. H. G. klinke, a 
bar, bolt, latch. f The word is English, not French ; the change 
of k to ck was due to a weakened pronunciation, and is common m 
many pure English words, as in Uach, reach. The 0,¥, clmcke, a latch 
of a door, is itself a Teutonic word, answering to Dan. and G. klinke, a 
latch. Clieket, or eliket, a latch (in Chaucer) is from the like source, 
the words click and diftk being dosely relat^ ; cf. also clings Der. 

elineh’^r, 

CIiUSTG. to adhere closely. (E.) M. £. clingm, to become stiff; 
also, to adhere together. * In cloddres of blod his her was clunge^* 
i. e. his hair was matted ; Legends of the Holy Rood. ed. Morris, p, 
14a. « A. S. clingan, to shrivel up by contraction, to dry up ; Grein. i. 
164. + Dan. klynge, to cluster ; klynge, a cluster ; cf. Dan. klumpe, to 
clot. Mump, a clump. See Clump. 

OIilNiC All, relating to abed. (£.,■■ Gk.) Sometimes clinick 
occurs, but it is rare ; it means one lying in bed ; * the clinick or sick 
person ; * Bp. Taylor, Sermons. Of the Office Ministerial ; see too his 
Holy Dying, s. 6. c. 4. — F. clinique, * one that is bedrid ; ' Cotgrave. 
i* I^t. elinieus, a bedrid person (St. Jerome) ; a physician that visits 
patients in bed (Martial). «-Gk. ic\ivitc6$, belonging to a bed ; a phy- 
sician who visits patients in bed ; i) nhivticfi, his art. * Gk. tcklrri, a 
bed.*- Gk. icklveiv, to slope, to lie down ; cognate with £. lean, ^ 
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ringing noise. (E.) Intrans. : ‘They 
herd a belle clinke ; * Chaucer. C. T. 14079. Also trans. : * I shal 
clinken yow so mery a belle,* id. 14407. pu. klinken, to sound, 
tinkle ; klink, a blow. -F Dan. klinge, to sound, jingle ; klingre, to 
jingle (frequentative). + Swed. klinga, to ring, clink, tingle. + Icel. 
kling, inteq. ting ! tang I klingja, to ring. Clink is the nasalized form 
of click, and the thinner form of clank. As click : clack : : clink : clank, 
Der. clink-er. 

CIiHSTKEH, a cinder, or hard slag. (Du.) 'Clinkers, those 
bricks that by having much nitre or salt-petre in them (and lying 
next the fire in the clamp or kiln) by the violence of the Are, run and 
are glazed over ; ' Bailey's Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. Not (apparently) 
in early use, and prob. borrowed from Dutch ; however, the word 
‘ simply means * that which clinks,* from the sonorous nature of these 
hardened bricks, which tinkle on striking together. « Du.it/mlrtfr, that 
which sounds ; a vowel ; a hardened brick ; from klinken, to clink. -F 
Dan. klinke, a hard tile, a rivet ; from klinke, to rivet, orig. to clink. 
See above. 

CLIP, to shear, to cut off. (Scand.) M. E. clippm, to cut off, shear 
off; Ormulum, 11. 1x88, 4x04, 414a. — Icel. klippa, to clip, cut the 
hair. Swed. klippa, to clip, shear, cut. Dan. klippe, to clip, shear. 
All cognate with A. S. clyppan, to embrace, M. £. clippen, to embrace, 
clip in Shak. Cor. i. 6. 39. p. The original sense was ‘ to draw 
tightly together,* hence (i) to embrace closely, and Ja) to draw 
closely together the edges of a pair of shears. Moreover, the A. S, 
clyppan is connected with clijian, to adhere, and climban, to climb. 
See Cleave (a), and Climb. Der. clipp-^, clipp-ing, 

ciiiQtrs, a gang, set of persons. (F.,— Du.) Modem. From 
Y, clique, ‘ a set, coterie, clique, gang ;* Hamilton and Legros, French 
Dict.—O. F. cliquer, to click, clack, make a noise ; Cotgrave. Du. 
kUkkm, to click, clash ; also, to inform, tell ; whence klikker, a tell- 
tale. [Perhaps, then, clique originally meant a set of informers. 
Otherwise, it merely meant a noisy gang, a set of talkers.] The Du. 
word is cognate w ith E . click. See Cuok. 

CLOAK^ CLOKE, a loose upper garment. (F.,«*C.) Cloke in 
S. Matt. V. 40 (A. V.). M. E. cloke, Chaucer, C. T. 1 2499 ; Layamon, 
ii. 122 (later text).>« 0 . F. cloaue, also spelt cloche, cloce\ Burguy, s.v. 
tf/oc^.«-Low Lat. cloca, a bell; also, a horseman's cape, because its 
shape resembled that of a bell. See further under Clodk, which is 
its doublet. 

CIiOC^ a measurer df time. (Celtic.) M. K clok, Chaucer, 
C. T. 16339. Cf. A. S. dnega, a bell (Lat. compand), iElfred's tr. of 
Beda, iv. a8 (Bosworth). The dock was so named from its striking, 
and from the bell whidi gave the sound. ‘ A great clock set up at 
Canterbury, A.n. 1292 ; ’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. a. The origin of 
the word u dispute, and «eat difficulty is caused by its being so 
yddely spttod ; still, the Cdtic languages give a clear etymology for 
It, which is worth notice, and Fick sets down the word as Celtic. Cf. 

dor, a bell, a clock ; dogan, a little bell ; dogaim, 1 ring or sound 
u a beU, db^ot, a belfry ; all secondary forms from the older dagaim, 
1 make a nmsc, ring, cadcle ; dag, a clapper of a mill ; dagaire, a 


clapper of a bell ; dagan, a little bell, noise; all pointing to the Irish 
root dag, to clack. So Gaelic dog, a bell, clock ; dog, to sound as 
a bell ; dag, to sound as a bell, make a noise ; dagadh, ringing, 
chiming ; &c. So Welsh dock, a bell, deca, to clack ; clegar, to clack, 
tattle ; clocian, to cluck ; &c. Corn, clock, Manx dagg, a bell. In other 
languaws we find Low Lat. cloeca, cloca, a bell (whence F. cloche), Du. 
klok, a bell, clock ; Icel. klukka, old form klocka, a bell ; Dan. klokke, 
a tell, clock; Swed. klocka, a bell, clock, bell-fiower ; Du. klok, a clock, 
oriu. a tell ; G. glocke, a tell, clock. See Claok. Bar. clock-work, 
CLOD, a lump or mass of earth. (E.) A later form of dot, 
which has much the same meaning. * Clodde, gleba ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
p. 83. PI. cloddes, Falladius on Husbandry, bk. ii. st. 3 ; bk. xii. st. 2, 
But, earlier than about a. o. 1400, the usual spelling is clot, * The 
clottis therof ben gold,* Lat. glebas illius aurum ; Wyclif, Job, xxviii, 
6. See further under Clot. Der. clod-hopper (a hopper, or dancer, 
over clods) ; clod-poll, clod-pate. ger The A. S. dud, a rock, is not 

S uite the same word, though from the same root. It gave rise to the 
I. E. dowd, as in * clowdys of clay ; * Coventry Mysteries, p. 40a ; 
and to mod. E. elodS, q. v. We find Irish and Gael, clod, a turf, 
sod ; but these words may have been borrowed from English. 

CIiOG, a hindrance, impediment. (E.) The verb to dog is from 
the sb., not vice versa. The sense of * wooden shoe ’ is merely an ex- 
tension of the notion of block, clump, or clumsy mass. M. E. clogge, 
as in : ‘ Clogge, truncus,* i. e. a block ; Prompt. Parv., p. 83. ‘ Clogge, 
billot ; * <^alsgrave. a. The Lowland Scottish form is dag. * Clag, 
an encumbrance, a burden lying on property ; * Jamieson. ‘ Clag, to 
obstruct, to edver with mud or anything adhesive ; daggit, clogged. 
In Wallace, vi. 452, is the phrase “ in clay that daggit was^* a>that was 
bedaubed with clay ; * id. He also gives : * clag, a clot, a coagulation ; ' 
and * cloggy, unctuous, adhesive, bespotted with mire.* p. Hence 
it appears that the form clog, with the sense of ‘ block,^ is later, 
the earlier form being clag, with the sense of clot, esp. a clot of clay. 
This connects it clearly with the word clay itself, of which the A. S. 
form was dag. See Olay. Cf. Dan. klag, kleg, clay, loam mixed with 
clay ; klceg, kleg, loamy ; klagt brSd, doughy bread, i. e. clagged or 
clogged bread. There is also a clear connection with Clew and 
Cleave (2), q. v. The sense of ‘cleaving* well appears again 
in the prov. E. cleg, Icel. kleggi, a horse-fly, famous for cleaving to 
the horse. Der. clog, verb. 

CI<OISTBIt,a placeof religious seclusion. (F., i* L.) M.E. cloister, 
doistre; Chaucer, C. T. prol. i 8 i.» 0 . F. tf/ws/rtf (mod. Y.clottre).*^ 
Lat. elaustrum, a cloister, lit. 'enclosure.* —Lat. claudere, pp. clausus, to 
shut, shut in, enclose. See Close. Dot.doistr-al, claustr-d, cloister-ed, 
CLOKE, old spelling of Cloak, q. v. 

CLOSE (1), to shut in, shut, make close. (F.,— L.) In early use. 
M.E. closen; the pt. t. closed, enclosed, occurs in Havelok, 1 . 1310. 
The verb was formed from the pp. clos of the French verb.— O. F. 
dos, pp. of O. F. clore, to enclose, shut in. — Lat. clausus, pp. of dau- 
dere, to shut, shut in. «F uKsiw, I shut. 4* O. H. G. sliuzan, sliozan, 
M. H. G. diezen (G. sekliessen), to shut ; connected with £. slot, q. v. 
— V to ^ut. Curtius, i. 183. 

Cj[iOSE( 2), adj., shut up, confined, narrow. (F., — L.) In Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, i. 183. Also as sb., M. E. dos, cloos, dose, an en- 
closed place; Rob. of Glouc. p. 7.— O. clos; see above. Der. 
dose-ly, dose-ness, dos-ure ; dos-et, q. v. 

CLOSET, a gnall room, recess. (F.) ‘ The highere closet of his 

hows,* Wyclif. Tobit, iii. 10; Chaucer, Troil. and Cres. ii. 1215.— 
O. F. closet, in Roquefort, who gives : ' Closeau, closet, closier, clousier, 
petit jardin de paysan, un petit clos ferm^ de haies ou de fagotage.* 
A dimin. from O. F. clos, an enclosed space, a close, by affixing the 
dimin. suffix -et. Clos is the pp. of O. F. dore, to shut, Lat. claudere; 
sec above. Der. closet, verb. 

CLOT, a mass of coagulated matter. (E.) Still in use, and now 
somewhat diflerentiated from clod, of wnich it is an earlier sjielling. 
M. £. tf/o/, doue ; ‘ a dot of eorthe ' — a clod of earth, Ancren Riwle, p. 
172. • Stony dottes* T^i^isa, ii. 23, where the Lat. text has ‘globos 
soxeos.* The orig. senie^s * ball,* and it is a mere variant of M. E. 
dote, a burdock, 'so called from the balls or burs upon it— A.S. ddte, 
a burdock, or rather a bur ; see * ddte, Arctium lappa ' (i. e. burdock), 
in Gloss, to Cockayne's Leechdoms, with numerous references. -F 
Du. kluit, a clod ; klont, a clot, clod, lump. O. Du. klootken, a small 
clod of earth (Oudemans) ; Du. kloot, a ball, globe, sphere, orb. 4* 
Icel. kl6t, a ball, the knob on a sword-hilt. 4 * Dan. klode, a globe, 
sphere, ball (which suggests that the change from clot to clod may 
have been due to Danish influence, this change from t iod being 
common in Danish). 4 > Swed. klot, a bowl, globe; klots, a block, 
stub, stock. 4. G. hloss, a clot, clod, dumpling, an awkward fellow 
(cf. clod-hop ftr), where the ss answers to E. / ; klotz, a block, trunk, 
blodchead. B. The form clo-t or do-d is an extension of dew or 
due, orig. * a tell,* te the addition of a suffixed -/ or -if ; cf. Lat g/o- 
ffiKf , g/o 4 ttf . See CBow, and Cteave (2). Der, e/o/, ¥erK 
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' CltOlFH, a garment, woven material. (£.) M.£. elatht cloiki 

Ancren Riwle, p. ^i8 ; Layamon, ii. 318.— A. S. f/a 5 , a cloth, a gar- 
ment ; Grein, i. 163. + clothes, dress. Icel. kladi, cloth. 

Hk Dan. and Swed. kladt, ploth. ^ G. kUidt a dress, garment. p. 
Origin unknown, but evidently a Teutonic word. The Irish cludaim, 
I cover, hide, cherish, warm, is clearly related to Irish clud, a clout, 
patch, and to E. clout, q. v. ; and is therefore not to be connected with 
cloth unless cloth and clout may be connected. The connection, if cor- 
rect, leaves us nearly where we were. Der. clothes, from A. S. cldtSas, 
the pi. of cldiU ; also clothe, verb, q. v, 

CXiOTHSi, to cover with a cloth. (E.) M. E. clathen, clothcn, 
cUiSen ; Ormulum, 2709 ; Havelok, 1137. The pt. t. is both clothedc 
and cladde, the pp. both clothed and clad. Clad occurs in the Ko- 
maunt of the Rose, 1 . 219 ; and is still in use. Not found in A.S. ; 
the example in the Ormulum is perhaps one of the earliest. Obvi- 
ously formed from A. S. cZ/iS, cloth ; see above, -f Du. kleeden. 4 * 
Icel. kMa. ^ Dan. klcede, 4* Swed. kllida. 4- G. hidden. Der. clothr 
{•er, clo'h^ing. 

CliOXJD, a mass of vapours. (E.) M. E. cloude, elowde. * Moni 
clustered elowde* m many a clustered cloud, Allit. Roerns, cd. Morris, 
ii. 367. The spellings cloyd, elowde, cloud, cloude, clod, occur in the 
Cursor Mundi, 2580,, 2781. Earlier examples are scarcely to lie 
found, unless the word is to lie identified, as is almost certainly the 
case, with M. E. elude, a mass of rock, a hill. ‘ The hiille was bi- 
closed with cludee of stone the hill was enclosed with lAisses of 
s^ne; Layamon, ii. 370, 371. fl. In corroboration of this identifi- 
cation, we may observe (i) that the sense of ‘ mass of rock ’ passed 
out of use as tne newer application of the word came in ; (2) that 
hoik words are sometimes found with a plural in ~en as well as in 
»e»; and (3) the O. Elem. dote occurs in the sense of ‘cloud,* and 
is closely related to P'lem. clot, a clot, clod, and cloot, a ball ; see 
Delfortrie, M^moire sur les Analogues des Langues I^'lamande, Alle- 
mande, et Anglaise, 1858, p. 193. h'urther, we find the expression 
* elowdys of clay,* i. e. round masses of clay, Coventry Mysteries, p. 
402. w A. S. elud, proj)erly ‘ a round mass,’ used in A. S. to mean * a 
hill * or ‘mass of rock,’ but easily transferred to mean ‘ cloud* at a 
later period, because the essential idea was ‘ mass ’ or ‘ ball,’ and not 
•rock,* In Orosius, iii. 9. sect. 13, we read of a city that was ‘ mid 
clddum ymbweaxen,’ i. e. fortified with ma.sses of rock. B. The 
A.S. eld^d is connected with the root seen in clew, and cleave (2) ; 
in the same way as is the case with c/o-d and clo-t. See Clew, 
Cleave t2). Clot, and Clod. % The same root a]ipears in Lat. 
glo^mus, glo~bus ; so that a cloud may be accurately defined as a ‘ con- 
g/o-meration,* whether of rock or of vapour. Der. cloud-y, cloud-i-ly, 
cloudd-ness, cloud-les$, cloud-let (diminutive). 

CLOUOH, a hollow in a hill-side. (E.) * A dough, or clowgh, 
is a kind of breach or valley downc a slope from the side of a hill, 
where commonly shragges, and trees doe grow. It is the termination 
of Colclough or rather Colkclough, and some other simames Ver- 
stegan, Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, c. 9. M. E. clow, dough’, 
•^nde him to scche in clif and dow\' Cuisor Mundi, Trin. MS., 1 . 
17590. Also spelt clew, Allit. Morte Arthur, 1639 ; and (in Scottish) 
deuch, Wallace, iv. 539. [The alleged A.S. dough is a fiction of 
Somner’s.] An Eng. form with a final guttural, corresponding to 
Icel. klod, a rift in a hill-side, derived from Icel. klittfa, to cle.ave. 
Similarly dough is connected with A. S. cledfan, to cleave ; and is a 
doublet of Cleft, q. v. 

CLOUT, a patch, rag, piece of cloth. (Celtic.) M. E. clout, 
chit ; Ancren Riwle, p. 256. — A. S. dut ; we find ‘ commissura, dut* 
in iElfric’s Glossary, ed. Somner, Nomina Vasorum, p. 61. [Not a 
true A. S. word, but of Celtic origin.] — W. dwt. Com. dut, a piece, 
patch, clout. 4 * Irish and Gael, dud, a clout, patch, rag. 4 * Manx 
clooid, a clout. Der. clout, verb. 

CLOVS (1), a kind of spicc. (Span., — L.) ‘There is another 
fruit that cometh out of India, like unto i^epper-cornes, and it is 
called doves ;* Holland’s Pliny, bk. xii. c. 7. Cotgrave has : ‘ clou 
de girojle, a clove.* The modem word clove was not borrowed from 
French, but from Spanish, the slight corruption of the vowel from 
the sound ah to long 0 being due to the previous existence of another 
E. dove, which see oelow.* Span, davo, a nail, a clove; the clove 
being named from its close resemblance to a nail. -Lat. claims, a 
nail. (Root uncertain ; perhaps the same as that of davis, a key ; 
see Clavicle.) See Cloy, Der. dove-pink, gtr The M. E. form 
clow (Chaucer, C.T. 151 71) is from F, clou; from Lat. dauus. 

CLOVB (2), a bulb, or tuber. (E.) ‘ A bulb has the power of 

propagating itself by developing, in the axils of its scales, new bulbs, 
or what gardeners call doves;* Lindley, qu. in Webster.— A.S, cluf, 
preserved in the compounds e/t/lxmg, crowfoot, Ranunculus sceleratus, 
where cluf means ‘ tuoer,* and ^ung, poison, from the acrid principle 
of the juices ; and in difwyrt, the buttercup. Ranunculus acris ; see 
Gloss. in .Co^ayne's Leecl^dpms, iii. 319. [I suspect the duf-wyrt 
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^is rather the Ranunculus hulhosus, or bulbous buttercup; at any rate 
duf-wyrt means * bulb-wort.*] I suppose this A. S. cluf to be related 
to A. S. cliwe, a clew, ball, and to the Lat. globus. ^ The dove, 
used as a measure of weight, is probably the same word, and meant 
originally a ‘ lump ’ or ‘ mass.’ 

CliOVEiH, a kind of trefoil grass. (E.) M. E. clover, clover ; 
spelt clauer, Allit. Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1 . 3241. — A.S. deefre, 
fern. (gen. clafran) ; Gloss, to Cockayne’s Leechdoms, q, v. 4 * Du, 
klaver, clover, trefoil. 4* Swed. klofver, clover, buck-bean. 4* Dan. 
kl'dver. 4" O. H. G. ehlio, G. klee. B. The suggestion that it is de- 
rived from A. S. cledfan, to cleave, because its leaf is three-cleft, is a 
probable one, but not certain ; cf. Du. kloven, Swed. hlyfva, Dan. 
kVive, O. H. G. chliohan, to cleave. See Cleave (i). 

CLOWK*, a clumsy lout, rustic, buffoon. (Scand.) * This loutish 
down ; * Sidney’s Arcadia, bk. i (R . ; s. v. Low). ‘ To brag upon his 
pipe the clowne began;* Turberville, Agaynst the lelous Heads, &c. 
Not found much earlier. Of Scandinavian origin. — Icel. klunni, a 
clumsy, boorish fellow ; cf. klunnalegr, clumsy. 4 " North Friesic 
klonne, a clown, bumkin (cited by Wedgwood). + Swed. dial, klunn, 
a log ; kluns, a hard knob, a clumsy fellow ; Rietz. <4 Dan. klunt, a 
log, a block ; kluntet, blockish, clumsy, awkward, p. It is probably 
connected with E. dump, q. v. ; cf. Icel. klumha, a club ; Dan. klump, 
a clump, klumpfod, a club-foot ; Swed. klump, a lump, klumpig, 
clumsy. See Clump, Club, Clumsy. ^ The derivation from 
Lat. colonus is wrong. Der. clown-ish (Levins), -Zy, -ness. 

CLOY, to glut, satiate, stop up. (F., — L.) In Shak. Rich. II, i. 
3. 296; also doyment, Tw. Nt. ii. 4. 102; eloyless. Ant. ii. l. 25. 

* Cloyed, or A ccloyed, among farriers, a term used when a horse is 
pricked with a nail in shooing; ’ Kersey’s Diet. 2nd ed. 1715. Cot- 
grave has : * Endouer, to nailc, drive in a naile ; enclouer artillerie, to 
cloy a piece of ordnance; to drive a nailc or iron pin, into the. 
touch-hole thereof ; ’ also ; * Enclou^, nailed, fastened, pricked, cloyed 
with a nail ;* also: * Encloyer (obsolete), to cloy, choalc, or stop up.* 
Hence the etymology. — O. F. cloyer, a bjr-form of douer (as shevui 
above) ; Cotgrave gives : ‘ Clouer, to naile ; to fasten, join, or set on 
with nailes.’ The older form is doer (Burguy). — O. F. do, later 
clou, a nail. — Lat. dauus, a nail. See Clove (i). Der. chy-less. 

It is probable that cloy was more or less confused, in the English 
mind, wdlh dog, a word of different origin. 

CLUB (i), a heav}^ stick, a cudgel. (Scand.) M. E. elubbe, dobbe, 
club, dob; Layamon, *ii. 216, iii. 35; Havelok, 1 . 1927, 2289. — Icel. 
kluhha, klumha, a club. + Swed. klubba, a club ; kluhb, a block, a 
club ; klump, a lump. 4 Dan. klub, a club ; klump, a clump, lump ; 
klumpfod, a club-foot ; klumpfodet, club-footed. Cf. Dan. klunt, a log, 
a block, p. The close connection of club with dump is ajiparent ; in 
fact, the Icel. klubba stands for klumha, by the assimilation so common 
in that language. The further connection with clumsy and down is 
ahso not difficult to perceive. See Clump, Clumsy, Clown. 
Der. club-foot, dub-footed. 

CLUB (2), an association of persons. (Scand.) Not in very early 
use. One of the earliest examples is in the Dedication to Dryden’s 
Medal, where he alludes to the Whigs, and asks them what right 
they have ‘ to meet, as you daily do, in factious clubs* In Sher- 
wood’s IndejLto Cotgrave, a. d. 1660, wc find; ‘ To elubbe', mettre ou 
desi^ndrc k regual d’un autre.’ The word is really the same as the 
last, but applied to a ‘clump’ of people. See Rietz, who gives the 
Swed. dial, klubb, as meaning ‘a clump, lump, dumpling, a tightly 
packed heap of men, a knoll, a heavy inactive fellow,' i.e. a clown; 
see Clown. So we ^eak of a knot of people, or a clump of trees. 
The word appears in G. as klub. Dor. club, verb. 

CLUB (3), one of a suit at cards. (Scand.) A. The name is a 
translation of the Span, bastos, i. e. cudgels, clubs ; which is the 
Span, name for the suit. Thus the word is the same as Club (i) 
and Club ( 2 ). B. The figure by which the clubs are denoted on a 
card is a trefoil ; the F. name being trifle, a trefoil, a club (at cards) ; 
cf. Dan. klover, clover, a club (at cards) ; Du. klaver, clover, trefoil, 
a club (at cards). See Clover. 

CLUCK, to call, as a hen does. (E.) ‘When she, poor hen, - 
hath clucked thee to the wars;’ Cor. v. 3. 163; where the old editions 
have clocked. M. E. clokken. ‘ Clokkyn as hennys ; * Prompt. Parv. 

83. [Cf. ‘He chukketh* said of a cock; Chaucer, C.T. 15188.] 

ot found in A.S. ; the alleged A. S. docean is perhaps an invention of 
Somner’s, but gives the right form, and there may have been such a 
word. The .mod. E. form may have been influenced by the Danish. 4 
Du. klokken, to cluck. 4 Dan. klukke, to cluck; kluk, a clucking; kluk- 
hone, a clucking hen. 4 ‘G. glucken, to cluck ; gluckhenne, a clucking- 
hen. 4 DaL glocire, to cluck. An imitative word; see Clack. 
CLUB ; sec Clew. 

CLUM!P, a mass, block, cluster of trees. (E. ?) * England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and our good confederates the XJnit^ Provinces, be all 
^in a clump together ; * Bacon, Of a War with Spain (R;) Probably 
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an E. word, though not found in early writers; still it occurs in ^examples in Bosworth), renders the identification of the words 
Dutch and German, as well as Scandinavian. + Du. Womp, a lump, tolerably certain. y. Hence, instead of e/u/cA being derived iwmt* 
clog, wooden shoe ; cf. klont, a clod, lump, -f* Dan. hlump^ a clump, diaUly from the A. 8. gelteccan tas suggested, perhaps by guess, in 
lump; klump€, to clot; cf. khnt, a log, block. + Swed. klump, a Todd’s Johnson), the history of the word tells us that the connection 
lump; Wwwpig. lumpy, clumsy. + Icel. Wwmfca, a club. + G. is somewhat more remote. From A.S. gtlacean, we have M.E. 

Hump, a lump, clod, pudding, dumpling ; klumpen, a lump, mass, cUchen, to seize, whence M. E. cUcke, that which seizes, a hook, with 
heap, cluster ; cf. klunker, a clod of dirt. p. Besides these forms, we its variant M. E. cloche, a claw, whence lastly the verb clucchen. 8. In 
find Dan. klimp, a clod of earth ; Swed. klimp, a clod, a lump, a the A.S. gelaccan, the ge- is a mere pretix, and the true verb is laccan,, 
dumpling ; these are directly derived from the root preserved in the to seize, M.E lacchen, S|3elt latch in Snak. Mncb. iv. 3. 195 ; see Latoh. 
M. H. G. hlimpfen (strong verb, pt. t. klampf), to draw together, CIiITTTEB ti), a noise, a great din. (E.) Not common ; Rich, 
press tightly together, cited by Kick, iii. 51. y. From the same ouotes from King, and Todd from Swift; a mere variation of 
root we have E. clamp, to fasten together tightly; so that clamp and. Clatter, q. v. And cf. Clutter (3). 

clump are mere variants from the same root. See Clamp ; and see CLXTTTjBR (a), to coagulate, clot. (E.) ‘ The cluttered blood ;* 

Club (0. a doublet of clump. * Holland, Pliny, b. xxi. c. 25. M. E. cloteren ; the pp. clotered, also 

CDUMSIT, shapeless, awkward, ungainly. (Scand.) ‘Apt to be written clothred, occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 2747. The frequentative 
drawn, formed, or moulded . . . even by clumpy fingers;* Ray, On the form of clot ; see Clot. 

Creation, pt. ii. In Ray’s Collection of Provincial Eng. Words we find : CDUTTEB (3), a confused heap ; to heap up. (Welsh.) ‘ What 
‘ Clumps, Clumpst, idle, lazy, unhandy, a word of common use in Lin- a clutter there was with huge, over-grown pots, jvins, and spits ; * 
colnshire; see Skinner. This is, I suppose, the same with our L’Estrange, in Rich, and Todd’s Johnson. ‘Which clutters not 
clumzy, in the South, signifying unhandy ; clumpst with cold. i. e. be- praises together ;* Bacon, to K. Jas. 1 : Sir T. Matthew’s Lett. ed. 
nummed ; ' and again he has : ‘ Clussumed, adj. “ a clussumed hand,” 1660, p. 32 (Todd). — W. cludair, a heap, pile ; cludeirio, to pile up. 
a clumsie hand ; *Cheshire.’ a. All these forms are easily explained, CLYSTER, a injection into the bowels. (L.,-Gk.) The pi. 
being alike corruptions of the M. E. clumsed, benumbed. F rom this clisters is in Holland’s I*liny, b. viii. c. 27 ; the verb clysterize in tne 
word were formed (i) clussumed, for clusmed, which again is for same, b. xx. c. 5; and Massinger has: ‘Thou stinking c/ysrtr-/ipe ; * 
clumsed, by a change similar to that in clasp from M. E. clap:en ; (a) Virgin Martyr, A. iv. sc. i. — Lat. clyster. wmGk. teKvarrjp, a clyster, a 
clumpst, by mere contraction ; (3) clumps, by loss of final / in the last ; syringe ; Kkiiafia, a liquid used fpr washing out, esp. a clyster, a 
and (4) clumsy, by the substitution of -y for -ed, in order to m.ike the drench.— Gk. HK{)^eiv, to wash. — Gk..^KAT, to wash ; cf. Lat. cluere, 
word look more like an adjective, fi. The M. E. clumsed, also spelt to purge, Goth, hlulrs, pure.- -^KLU, to cleanse j Fick, i. 55a. 
clomsed, is the pp. of the verb clumsen or clomsen, to benumb, also, to CO-, prefix ; a short form of con-. See Con-, 
feel benumbed. It is pas.sive in the phrase ‘ with c/wms/rf hondis,* as COACH, a close carriage. (F"., — L., — Gk.) In Shak. Merrv 
a translation of ‘dissolutis manibus;’ Wyclif, Jerem. xlvii. 3 ; see Wives, ii. 2. 66. — F\ ‘a coach;* Cotgrave. — Lat. cowcAa, ‘ whicn 
also Isaiah, xxxv. 3. ‘He is outher clomsed [stupefied] or wodc* from its proper sense of shell, conch, came to that of a little boat, 
[mad] ; Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1 . 1651. See further in my The wonl was early applied to certain public carriages by the corn- 
note to Piers the Plowman, C. xvi. 253, where the intransitive use of mon transfer of words relating to water-carriage to land-carriage;’ 
the verb occurs, in the sentence : ‘ whan thow clamsest for colde ’ = Bracket. And see Diez. [The F\ cache also means ‘ boat,’ and has a 
when thou becomest numb with cold. y. Of Scandinavian origin, doublet coque, a shell.] -Gk H 6 yi£rj, a mussel, cockle, cockle-shell; 
Cf. Swed. dial. Idummsen, benumbed with cold, with frozen hands ; also uoyKot, a mussel, cockle, shell. + Skt. fankka, a conch-shell, 
spelt also hlumsim, Jddumsen, klomsen, Idummshiindt (i.e. with benumbed See Conch, Cookie, Cook-boat. 

hands), &c., Rietz, p. 332 ; who also gives krumpen (p. 354) with COADJUTOR, assistant. (L.) Spelt coadiutour. Sir T. Elyot, 
the very same sense, but answering in form to the E. cramped. In Governour, b. ii. c. 10. § 3. — Lat. co-, for con, which for cum, together; 
Icelandic, klutma means ‘lockjaw.’ 8. It is easily seen that M.E. and adiutor, an assistant. — Lat. adiuutus, pp. of adiuuare, to assist. 
clumsen is an extension of the root clam, or cram, to pinch, whence Sec Adjutant. Der. coadjutrdx, coadjutor-ship, 
also PI clamp and cramp. See Clamp, Cramp. 80 in Dutch we COAGULATE, to curdle, congeal. (L.) Shak. has eoagtdate 
find kleumsch, chilly, numb with cold ; from kleumen, to be benumbed as pp. =* curdled ; ‘ coagulate gore ; ’ Hamlet, ii. a. 484. — luoX.coagulatus, 
with cold ; which again is from klemmen, io pinch, clinch, oppress, pp. of coagulare, to curdle. — Lat. cnagulum, rennet, which causes 
Cf. prov. E. clem, to pinch with hunger. things to curdle. — Lat. co- (for con or cum, together), and ag-ere, to 

Cluster, a bunch, mass, esp. of grapes. (E.) M. E. cluster, drive ; (in Latin, the contracted form cogere is the common form) ; 
clnstre, clotier\ Wyclif, Deut. xxxii. 32, Numb. xiii. 25, Gen. xl. 10. with suffix -nl-, having a diminutive force; so that co-ag-ul-um would 
— A. 8. clyster, cluster', the pi. clystru, clusters, occurs in Gen. xl. 10. mean ‘that which drives together slightly.’ — AG, to drive. See 
+ Icel. klastr, an entanglement, tangle, bunch ; an extension of Agent. Der. coagulat-ion. coagul-able, coagul-ant. 
klasi, a cluster, bunch, esp. of berries. p. Thus cluster is an exten- COAX, charcoal ; a combustible mineral. (E.) M. P 2 . col, Laya- 
sion of the base klas, which appears in Icel. klasi, a cluster, bunch ; mon, 1 . 2366. — A. 8. col, coal ; Grcin, i. 166. -f* Du. kool. -f- Icel. and 
Dan. and Swed. klase, a cluster (prob. in Du. klos, a bobbin, block, Swed. kol. + Dan. O. H. G. ckol, cholo, M. H. G. kol, G. kohle. 

log, bowl) ; and is again extended into Swed. and Dan. paste. The Skt.7W, to blaze, bum, is probably from the same root ; sec 

Icel. klistra, to paste or glue together. The Swed. dialects also have Fick, iii. 48. ^ Of course any connection with Lat. calere, to be 

klysse, a cluster, as a contraction of klifsa, with the same meaning, hot, is out of the question ; an E. c and a Latin c are of different 
from the verb klibba, to stick to, to adhere. Similarly, klas probably origin. Der. coal-ry, coal-fish, coal-heaver, &c.; also collier, q. v.; also 
stands for an older klafs. y. The root is, accordingly, to be found coUied, i. e. blackened, dark, in Mid. Nt. Dr. i. 1. 145. 
in the Teutonic ^ KLIB, to adhere to, to cleave to (Fick, iii. 52) ; COALESCE, to grow together. (L.) Used by Newton (Todd) ; 
cf. A.S. clifian, to cleave to, adhere to. And a c/«sfer means a bunch in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; also by Goodwin, Works, v. iii. pt. iii. 
of things adhering closely together, as, e g. in the case of a cluster of p. 345 (R.) R. doubtless refers to the works of T. Goodwin, 5 vols., 
grapes or of bees. See Cleave (a). ^ Similarly the Dan. klynge, London, 168 i~i 703. — Lat. coalescere, to grow together. — Lat. co-, for 

a cluster, is derived from the Teutonic-^ KLIN G, to cling together; con or cum, together ; and alescere, to grow, frequentative verb from 
see Cling. alere, to nourish. See Aliment. Der. coalescence, coalescent, from 

CLUTCH, a claw ; to grip, lay hold of. (E.) The sb. seems to coalescent-, stem of the pres. part, of coalescere ; also coalition (used by 
be more original than the verb. The verb is M. E. clucchen ; ‘ to Burke) from Lat. coo/flis, pp. of coalescere. 

elucche or to clawe ;’ P, Plowman, B. xvii. 188. The sb. is M.F^. cloche, COARSE, rough, rude, gross. (F., — L. ?) In Shak. Henry VIII, 
douche, cloke ; ‘ and in his c/ocAes holde ;’ P. Plowman, B. prol. 154 ; iii. 3. 239. Also spelt course, cowrse; ‘Yea, though the threeds 
‘his kene cloAes,* Ancren Riwle, p. 130. As usual, -/ck stands for -cAe, [threads] be cowrse-/ Gascoigne, Complaint of the Grene Knight, 
and -eke for -ke or -k ; thus the word is the same as the Lowl. Scot. 1 . 35 ; efi * Course, vilis, grossus ; * Irvins, 224. 39. a. The origin 
deuck, eluik, duke, dook, a claw or talon. And this sb, is clearly con- of coarse is by no means well ascertained ; it seems most likely 
nected with Lowl. Scot, cleik, dek, deek, to catch as by a hook, to lay that it stands for course, and that course was used as a contracted 
hold of, to seize, snatch ; Eng. dial, click, to catch or snatch away form of in course, meaning * in an ordinary manner,* and hende 
(Halliwell). p. In fact, beside the M E. cloche, a claw, clucchen, to ‘ ordinary,* or * common.’ The phrase in course was also used fdr 
claw, we find the forms cleehe, a hook, crook (Ancren Riwle, p. 174), the modem of course ; Meas. for Meas. iii. i. 259. 8. The change 

and the verb dechen, dichen, or kleken, to snatch ; as in ‘ Sir Gawan from in course to V course, and thence to course, would nave been easy, 
bi the coler clechis the knyghte ; * Anturs of Arthur, st. 48. The pt. If this be right, see Course. Der. coarse-ly, coarse-nese, 
t. of M. E. dechen is cloche (Ancren Riwle, p. loa) or douche (Scot. COAST, side, border, country. (F.,— L.) M. E. costc, ‘ Bi these 
claucht), as in Wallace, U. 97 ; and the pp. is claht. Lyric Poems, p. Englissche cosies * — throughout these English coasts' or borders ; 
37 * The exact correspondence of dechen, pt. t. dauchte, pp, daht William of Shoreham, Dc Baptismo, st. 9 ; about a.d. '13S7.— O. F. 
with A. S. gflcecean^ to catch, seize, pt. t. gelcshe, pp. geleeht (see eos/e (F. c 3 /e), a rib, slope of a hill, shore. — Lat a rib, side. 
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COAT. 


COCKATOO. 


(Origin unknown.) Der. coast, v„ coashert coatt^wia. From the 
same source is ac-eost, q. v. ; also ei 4 Ut, q. v. 

COAT, a garment, vesture. (F.,-G.) M. E. eoU, hote ; K. Ali- 
saunder, ed. Weber, 2413.—O.F, cotc (F. eotte), a coat. « Low Lat. 
cota, a garment, tunic, also a cot; cf. Low Lat. cottus, a tunic.— 
M.H.G. kutte, kotte, O. H. G. ehoz, chozzo, a coarse mantle ; whence 
G. kutte, a cowl. fi. Comate with A. S. c<fte, a cote or cot, the 
0%. sense being * covering.^ Sec Cot. Der. coat, vb., coat 4 ng, 

COAX, to entice, persuade. (Celtic.?) Formerly spelt cokes, 
* They neither kisse nor cokes them ; ’ Puttenham, Arte of Poesie, lib. 
i. c. 8 ; ed. Arber, p. 36. The woiris cokes as a sb., meant a simple- 
ton, gull, dupe. * Why, we will make a cokes of this wise master ; * 
Ben Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, ii. a. , ‘ Go, you *re a brainless 
coax, & toy, a fop;* Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit at Scv. Weapons, iii. 
I. [This sb. is probably the original of the verb coee, to barter ; 
Levins, Manip. Vocab. 155, 17 ; cf. ‘to cope [barter] or coase, cam- 
hire ; * Baret.] §, Earlu 


rlier history unknown; prob. allied to the 
difficult word CocKney, which see. ^ We may note that Cot- 

C ve seems to have regarded it as equivalent to the F. cocard. He 
: * Cocard, a nice doult, quaint goose, fond or saucie cokes, proud 
or forward meacock.* Under the spelling coquart, he gives ‘ undis- 
creetly bold, peart, cocket, jolly, cheerful.' Thus the F. ct^uart be- 
came cocket, and now answers to the school-slang cocky, i. e. like a 
fighting cock. But coax does not well answer to this, whereas the 
Celtic words quoted under Cockney give a close result as to 
meaning. 

COB (i), a round lump, or knob, a head. (C.) Such seems to be 
the original sense, the dimin. being cobble, sl round lump, as used in 
cobble-stones. As applied to a pony or horse, it seems to mean dumpy 
or short and stout. M. E. cob, a head, a person, esp. a wealthy per- 
son ; the pi. cobbis is used by Occleve ; see quotation in HalHwell.— 

W. cob, a tuft, a spider ; cop, a tuft, summit ; copa, top, tuft, crest, 
crown of the head ; cf. copyn, a tuft, spider. Gael, copan, the boss^ 
of a shield, cup. p. Cf. Du. kop, a head, pate, |ierson, man, cup; 

G. kopf, the head. Perhaps these words, like M. E. cop, a top, were 
orig. of Celtic origin ; this would explain their close similarity to the 
Gk. xbfirj, the head ; Lat. cupa, a cup. See Cup. Der. cob-web, 
q. v. ; cobb-le, sb., q. v. ; and see cup. ^ The true G. word cognate 
with Lat. caput is haupt, answering to E. head, q. v. 

COB (2), to beat, strike. (C.) In sailor's language and provincial 
E. — W. coWo, to thump ; probably orig. to thump with something 
bunchy, so as to bruise only, or perhaps to thump on the head.— W. 
cob, a tuft ; cop, a head, bunch. See Cob (i). 

COBAliT, a reddish-gray mineral. (G;, — Gk.) One of the very 

few G. words in English ; most of such words are names of minerals. 

Used by Woodward, who died a,d. 1728 (Todd). — G. kobalt, cobalt. 
p. The word is a nick-name given by the miners because it was 
poisonous and troublesome to them ; it is merely another form of 
G. kobold, a demon, goblin ; and cobalt itself is called kobold in pro- 
vincial German; see Fliigel’s Did. — M.H.G. kobolt, a demon, 
sprite; cf. Low Lat. cohalus, a mountain-sprite. — Gk. A<ii 3 aA.of, an 
inmudent rogue, a mischievous goblin. See Qoblin. 

COBBIiB (1), to patch up, (F., — L.) ‘He doth but cloute 
ppatch] and cobbill;* Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Court, 1 . 524. 

The sb. cobelere, a cobbler, occurs in P. Plowman, B. v. 327. — O. F. 
cobler, coubler, to join together, lit. to couple; Roquefort.- Lat. 
eopulare, to bind or join together. See Couple, Copulate. 

Der. cobbd-er, 

COBBXiB (2), a small round lump. (C.) Chiefly used of round 
stones, commonly called cobble-Uones. * Hie rudus, a cobylstone ; * 

Wright’s Vocab. i. 256. A dimin. of cob, with the suffix -le (for 
-#/). See Cob (i). 

COBLB, a small fishing-boat. (C.) * Cobles, or little fishing- 

boats; * Pennant, in Todd’s Johnson. — W. ceubal, a ferry-boat, skin. 

Cf. W. ceubren, a hollow tree ; ceufad, a canoe. — W. ceuo, to excavate, 
hollow out; boats being orig. made of hollowed trees. -yKU, to 
contai n. 

COBWEB, a spider's web. (£.) Either ( i ) from W. cob, a spider, 
and £. wa6 ; or (2) a shortened form of attercop-web, from the M. £. 
ottercop, a spider ; cf. the spelling copwebbe, Golden Boke, c. 1 7 (R.) 

Either way, the etymology is ultimately the same. p. In Wyclifs 
Bible we fold : ‘ The webbis of an ottercop,* Isaiah, lix. ^ ; and : * the 
web of attereoppis,* Job, viii. 14. The M. E. ottercop is from A. S. 
attorcoppa, a spider, Wright's Vocab. i. 24 ; a word compounded of 
A. S. dtor, poison (Bosworth), and coppo, equivalent to W. cop, a 
head, tuft, w. cob, a tuft, a spider; so that the sense is ‘ a bunch of 
poison.' See Cob (i). Cup. 

COCHINEAIi, a scarlet dye-stuff. (Span., — L., — Gk.) Cochineal 
consists ‘ of the dried bodies of insects of the species Coccus cocU, native 

inMexico, and found on several species of cactus, esp. C.eocAiVi( 7 /i/er;* ,, ^ , 

Webster. [These insects have ue appearance of berries, and were^ COCSLiLTOO, a kind of parrot. (Malay.) 'The pi. is spelt 


thought to be such ; hence the name.] The word coeh^ol occurs 
in Beanm. and Fletcher, BeggaFs Bush, i. 3.-81^. cochinilla, cochi- 
neal; cf. Ital. cocciniglia, the same, •^LaX. eoccineus, cocci»t», of a 
scarlet colour.— Lat. coccutn, a berry; also, cochineal, supposed by 
the ancients to be a berry.— Gk. xbuKoe, a kernel, a berry ; esp. the 
‘ kermes-berry,* used to dye scarlet, i. e. the cochineal-insect. 

COCK (1), the male Of the domestic fowl. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 
M. E. cok ; see Chaucer's Nun’s Priest’s Tale. [Not really an E. 
word, though commonly referred to A. S. coc. The fact is that the 
A. S. coc is of late occurrence, only appearing in the latest MS. of the 
A. S. Gospels (written after a.d. i ioo) in Mark, xiv. 7 a, where all the 
earlier MSS. have the word hana, the masc. word corresponding to 

E. hen. See Hen. Thus the A. S. coc is merely borrowed Irom 
French.] — O.F. coc (F. cog). — Low Lat. eoccum, an accus. form oc- 
curring in the Lex Salica, vii. 16, and of onomatopoetic origin 
(Brachet). — Gk. H 6 itiev, the cry of the cuckoo; also the erv of Uie 
cock, since the phrase xoxKofidat bpris occurs to signify a cock ; lit. it 
means * the cock- voiced bird,' or the bird that cries cock t p. Chaucer, 
in his Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 11 . 455, 456, says of Chanticleer : ‘ No 
thing ne liste him thanne for to crowe. But cryde anon cok I cok / 
and up he sterte.* Cf. Skt. kd, to cry ; kuj, to cry as a bird. See 
Ouokoo, and Coo. ^ The W. cog does not mean a cock, but 
a cuckoo. Der. cock-er-el, a little cock, apparently a double diminu- 
tive, M. E. cokerel. Prompt. Parv. p. 80 ; cock-fight-ing, sometimes 
contract^ to cock-ing ; cock-er, one who keeps fighting-cocks ; cock- 
pit; cock*s-comb, a plant; and see cock-ade, cock-atrice, coxcomb. 

The cock, or stop-cock of a barrel, is probably the same word ; 
cf. G. hahn, a cock ; also, a faucet, stop-cock. See Cock (4). 
COCK (2), a small pile of hay. (Scand.) ‘ A cocke of bay ; * 
Tyndale’s Works, p. 450. Cf. * cockers of haruest folkes,' Rastall, 
Statutes ; Vagabonds. &c. p. 474 (R.) And see P. Plowman, C. vi. 
13, and my note upon it. — Dan. kok, a heap, pile; cited by Wedg- 
wood, but not given in Ferrall and R^p. Icel. kokkr, a lump, a 
ball. + Swed. koka, a clod of earth. ^ This is the word of which 
the Du. kogel, a ball, bullet, Dan. kogle, a cone, G. kugel, a ball, is 
the diminutive. Cf. Swed. koka, a clot, clod of earth, with Swed. 
dial, kokkel, a lump of earth, which Rietz identifies with Du. kogel. 
COCK (3), to stick up abruptly. (C.) We say to cock one’s eye, 
one's hat ; or, of a bird, that it cocks up its tail. This slightly vulgar 
word, like many such very common monosyllables, is probably 
Celtic. — Gael, coc, to cock, as in coc do bhoineid, cock your bonnet; 
cf. Gael, coc-skron, a cock-nose; coc-shronach, cock-nosed. Der, 
cock, sb., in the phrase ‘ a cock of the eye,' &c. 

COCK (4), part of the lock of a gun. (Ital.) ‘ Pistol's cock is 
up ;* Hen. V, ii. i. 55. [On the introduction of fire-arms, the terms 
relating to bows and arrows were sometimes retained ; see artillery 
in I Sam. xx. 40.] — Ital. cocca, the notch of an arrow; coccare, to put 
the arrow on the bowstring (cf. E. * to cock a gun '). fi. So also 

F. coche means a nock, nitch, notch of an arrow ; also * the nut-hole 
of a cross-bow’ (Cotgrave); cf. F. decocher, to let fly an arrow, Ital. 
scoccare, to let fly, to shoot ; F. encocher, to fit an arrow to the bow- 
string. y. The origin of Ital. cocca, F. coche, a notch, is unknown ; 
but see Cog. ^ The Ital. cocca, being an unfamiliar word, was 
confused with F. coq, a cock, and actually translated into German by 
hahn in the phrase den Hahn spannen, i. e. to cock (a gun). 

COCK (5), COCKBOAT, a small boat. (F.. - L., - Gk.) The 
addition of boat is superfluous ; see cock in K. Lear, iv. 6. 19. — O. F- 
coque, a kind of boat ; cf. Ital. cocca. Span, coca, a boat. p. The 
word also appears in the form cog or cogge, as in Morte Arthure, ed. 
Brock, 476; Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, Ypsiphyle, 113. 
This is the Du. and Dan. kog, Icel. kuggr, a boat ; the same word. 
It also appears in Com. coc, W. cwch, a boat ; Bret, koked, a small 
boat, skiff ; Law Lat. coeco, cogo, a sort of boat. y. The w»ord 
was very widely spread, and is probably to be referred, as suggested 
by Diez, to the Lat. concha, whence both mod. F. cocha, a boat, and 
coque, a shell, as also E. coach ; see Coach. S. The Celtic words 
maybe looked upon as cognate with the Latin, and the Teutonic 
words as borrowed from the Celtic ; the Romance words being from 
the Latin.— Lat. concha, a shell. — Gk. udyieq, a mussel, cockle-shell ; 
K 6 yxos, a mussel, cockle, cockle-shell. + Skt. ^ankha, a conch-shell. 
See Conch ; and see Cockle (i). Der. coek-swain, by the addition 
of swam, q. v. ; now gen. spelt coxswain. 

COCKADE, a knot of ribbon on a hat. (F.) ‘ Pert infidelity is 

wit’s cockade ; * Young’s Nt. Thoughts, Nt. 7, 1 . 109 from end. The a 
was formerly sounded ah, nearly as ar in arm ; and the word is, accord- 
ingly, a corruption ofcockard. — F. coquarde, fern, of coquard, ‘ foolishly 
proud, sauev, presumptuous, malapert, undiscreetly peart, cocket, 
jolly, cheerml;^ Cotg^ve. He also gives: * coquarde, bonnet b la 
coquarde, a Spanish cap, . . . any bonnet or cw worae proudly.* 
For med b y irnffix -arrf from F, coq, a cock. See Cock (i). 
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eacatoet, and the birds are said to be found in the Mauritius ; Sir T.^ 
Herbert* Travels, p. 383 (Todd’s Tohnson); or ed. 1665, p. 403.*- 
Malay kakaiua, a c^atoo ; a word which is doubtless imitative, like 
our eock ; see Cook (i). This Malay word is given at p. 84 of Pij* 
nappel’s Malav»Dutch Dictionary ; he also gives the imitative words 
kakak, the cackling of hens, p. 75 ; and kukuk, the crowing of a cock, 
p. 94. So also *kakatuat a bird of the parrot-kind;* Marsden*s 
Malay Diet. p. 261. Cf. Skt. kukkutOt a cock ; so named from its 
C17. See Cook, Cuokoo. / 

COCB 1 A.TBICE, a fabulous serpent hatched from a cock*s egg. 
(F.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 215. M. E. coca/ryse, kokatrice, Wy- 
clif, Ps. xc. 13; Isa. xi. 8, xiv. 9.«*0. F. coeo/rice, a crocodile; 
Roquefort, q.v. Cf. Span, eoeotciz, a crocodile. Low Lat. cocatrieem^ 
acc. of eocatrixt a crocodile, basilisk, cockatrice. p. The form 
cocatrix is a corruption of Low Lat. cocodrillm, a crocodile ; it 
being noted that the r in crocodile was usually dropped, as in Span. 
cocodrilot Ital. coecodrillot and M. E. cokedrilL The word being once 
corrupted, the fable that the animal was produced from a eocys egg 
was invented to account for it. See Cook (i), and Crocodile. 
COCKEH, to pamper, indulge children. (C.?) ‘A beardless 
boy, a cockered silken wanton;* K. John, v. i. 70. ‘Neuer had so 
cockered us, nor made us so wanton ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 337 d ; 
see Eastwood and Wright’s Bible Word-book. ‘ Cokeryn^ carifoveo ;* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 85. p. Of uncertain origin. The W. corn’, to 
fondle, indulge, cocr^ a coaxing, fondling, cocraeth^ a fondling, are 
obviously related. So also F. coqueliner^ of which Cotgrave says : 
*coqueliner un enfant^ to dandle, cocker , fondle, pamper, make a 
wanton of a child.* The original sense was probably to rock up 
and down, to dandle ; cf. W. gogi^ to shake, agitate ; and see 
Cookie (3). Y* Cocker may be, in fact, regaided as a frequenta- 
tive of cock or cogj to shake ; mrther treated of imder cockle (3). 
COCE-EYEX), squinting. (C. and £.) See HalliwelL — Gael, 
eao^, to wink, take aim by Cutting one eye ; caogskuilf a squint eye. 
COCKIiE (1), a sort of bivalve. (C.) In P. Plowman, C. x. 95, 
occurs the pi. coekes^ with the sense of cockles^ the reading in the 
llchester MS. being cokeles. Thus the M. E. form is cokel, obviously 
a dimin. of cok or cock, the orig. sense of which is * shell.* The word 
was rather of Celtic origin than borrowed from the French coquille, 
thoi^h the ultimate origin is the same eitherway. — W.co«,cockles. 
Cf. (Jael. and Irish cuach, a bowl, cup ,* Gael, cogan, a loose husk, 
a small drinking bowl ; Gael, cochull, Irish cochal, a liusk, the shell 
of a nut or grain, a cap, hood, mantle ; W. cochl, a mantle. p. 
Thus M. E. cockes answers to W. cocos, cocs, cockles ; which, with 
the addition of the dimin. suffix -el, became cokeles, mod. £. cockles, 
answering to the W. cochl, a mantle. The consecutive senses were 
obviously * shell,* * husk,* * hood,' and ‘ mantle.* The shorter form 
cock is the same word with Cock (5), q. v. ^ The cognate Lat. 
word is cochlea, a snail ; cf. Gk. «oxMat, a snail with a spiral shell ; 
xSxh^ot, a hsh with a spiral shell, also a bivalve, a cockle ; allied to 
Lat. concha, Gk. fe 6 yxv* ^ mussel, a cockle. The F. coquille is from 
Lat. conchylium, Gk. Koyx{>\iov, the dimin. of x 6 yteij. See Coach, 
Conch, Cockle (2), Cocoa. 

COCBXE (2), a weed among corn ; darnel. (C.) M. E. cokkel. 

• Or springen [sprinkle, sow] cokkel in our dene com ; * Chaucer, C. 
T. 14403. A. S. coccel, tares, translating Lat. zizania. Matt. xiii. 27. 
—Gael, cogall, tares, husks, the herb cockle ; cogull, the corn-cockle; 
closely allied to Gael, cochull, a husk, the shell of a nut or grain. 
The form is diminutive ; cf. Gael, cogan, a loose husk, covering, 
small drinking-bowl, a drink. + Irish cogal, corn-cockle, beards of 
barley; cf. Irish cog, cogan, a drink, draught. p. The word is 
clearly formed by help of the dimin. suffix -a/ from the root cog, 
signifying originally a shell, husk ; hence, a bowl, and lastly, a 
draught from a bowl ; cf. Gael, and Irish cuach, a bowl, cup. Thus 
cockle (2) is ultimately the same word as cockle (i), q. v. ^ Cot- 
grave explains F. coguiol as * a degenerate barley, or weed commonly 
among barley and called haver-grasse ; * this is a slightly 


different application of the same word, smd likewise from a Celtic 
source. See Cock (5), Cookie (2), Cocoa. 

COCSCXiE (3), to be uneven, shake or wave up and down. (C.) 
• It made such a rough cockling sea, . . that I never felt such un- 
certain jerks in a ship;* Dampier, Voyage, an. 1683 (R.) Formed 
as a frequentative, by help of the suffix -le, from a verb cock or 

shaky 
shake. 
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cog, to ^ke, preserved also in the prov. E. coggle, to be shaky 
(Halliwell) ; cf. prov. E. cockelty, unsteady, shaky. — W. gogi, to shake, 
agitate ; whence also prov. E. gogmire, a quagmire (Halliwell). Cf. 
also Gael, gog, a nodding or tossing of the head, goic, a tossing up of 
the head in dizain ; IriSi gog, a nod, gogach, wavering, reeling. 

COCKXiOET» an um)er loft, garret. (Hybrid; F. and Dan.) 
• Cocklqfts and garrets ; * Drydcn, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. iii. 1 . 329. From 
cock (i) and Itji, So in German we find kahnbalken, a roost, a cock- 
loft; and in Danish hanebielkeloft, lit. a cock-balk4oft. It meant 


originally a place in the rafters where cocks roosted, hence, a little 
room among the rafters ; called also in Danish le^kammr, i. e. loft- 
dhamber. See Loft. % The W. coegtoffl, a garret, is nothing 
but the E. cockloft borrowed, and not a true vV. word. 

COCKNEY, an effeminate person. (Unknown.) o. Much has 
been written on this difficult word, with small results. One great 
difficulty lies in the fact that two famous passages in which the 
word occurs are, after all, obscure ; the word cokeney in P. Plow- 
man, B. X. 207, may mean (1) a young cock, or (2) a cook, scullion, 
or may even be used in some third sense ; and but little more can be 
made of the passage in the Tournament of Tottenham in Percy’s 
Reliques, last stanza, p. It is clear that cockney was often a term 
of reproach, and meant a foolish or effeminate person, or a spoilt 
child ; see Cockney in Halliwell. It is also clear that the true M. E. 
spelling was cokeney or cokenay, and that it was trisyllabic. * I sal 
be hald a daf, a cokenay ; Unhardy is unsely, as men seith ; * Chau- 
cer, C. T. a2o6. Y* The form cokenay does not well suit Mr, 
Wedgwood s derivation from the F. cooueliner, * to dandle, cocker, 
pamper, make a wanton of a child ; * Cotgrave : nor do I find that 
cogueliner was im early use. 8. Nor do I sec how cokeney can be 

twisted out of the land of Cokayne, as many have suggested. The 
etymology remains as obscure as ever. •. I would only suggest 
that we ought not to overlook the possible connection of cokeney, 
in the sense of simpleton, with the M. £. cokes, a word having pre- 
cisely the same meaning, for which see under Coax. The only 
suggestion (a mere guess) which I have to offer is that the word, 
after all, may be Welsh, and related to coax and to cog, to deceive. 
The M. E. cokeney bears a remarkable resemblance to the W. coegin- 
aidd, signifying conceited, coxcomb-like, simple, foppish, formed by 
annexing the adjectival suffix -aidd to the sb. coegyn, a conceited 
fellow ; we find also W. coegenod, a coquette, vain woman, a longer 
form of coegen, with the same sense, a fern, form answering to 
the masc. coegyn. That these words are true W. words is clear from 
their having their root in that language. The forms coegyn, coegen, 
are from the adj. coeg, vain, empty, saucy, sterile, foolish. Cf. Com. 
gocynetk, foWy, gocy, foolish, from cotf, empty, vain, foolish (equivalent 
to W. coeg), Cf. also Gael, goigeanach, coxcomb-like, from goigean, 
a coxcomb; gogofiach, light-headed; Old Gael, coca, void, noTlow. 
Der. cockney-dotn, cockney-ism. 

COCOA (i), the cocoa-nut palm-tree. (Port.) * Give me to drain 
the cocoa’s milky bowl ; * Thomson, Summer, 1 . 677. — Port, and Span, 
coco, a bugbear ; also, a cocoa-nut, cocoa-tree. * Called coco by the 
Portuguese in India on account of the monkey-like face at the base 
of the nut, from coco, a bugbear, an ugly mask to frighten children ; 
see De Barros, Asia, Dec. iii. bk. iii. c. 7;* Wedgwood. Cf. Port. 
fazer coco, to play at bo-peep; Span, ser un coco, to be an ugly- 
looking person, p. The orig. sense of Port, coco was head or skull; 
cf. Span, cocote, the back of the head ; F. co7»c, a shell. y. All 
related to Lat. concha, a shell ; see Coach, Conch. 

COCOA (2), a corrupt form of Cacao, q. v. 

COCOON, the case of a chrysalis. (F„ — L., Gk.) Modem. — F. 
cocon ; a cocoon ; formed by adding the suffix -on (gen. augmenta- 
tive, but sometimes diminutive) to F, coque, a shelT — Lat. concha, 
a shell. Gk. K 6 yKg, a shell ; see Conch. Der. coco 6 n-ery. 

COCTION, a boiling, decoction. (L.) In Boyle’s Works, vol. ii. 
p. 109 (R.) Formed from Latin, by analogy with F. words in -a’on. 
— Lat. coctionem, acc. of coctio, a boiling, digestion. — Lat. coctus, 
pp. of coquere, to cook. See Cook. 

COD (1), a kind of fish. (E. ?) In Shak. Othello, ii. i . 1 56. * Codde, 
a fysshe, cableau;* Palsgrave; cf. 'CahUavd, the chevin;’ and 
‘ Cahillau, fresh cod ; ’ Cot, p. I suppose that this word cod must 
be the same as the M. E. codde or cod, a husk, bag, bolster ; though 
the resemblance of the fish to a bolster is but fanciful. It is obvious 
that Shakespeare knew nothinjg^ of the Linnaean name gadus (Gk. 
ydlot) ; nor is the derivation of cod from gadus at all satisfactory. 
See Cod (2), and Cuttle. Der. codding, q. v. 

COD (a), a husk, shell, bolster. (E.) Perhaps obsolete, except 
in slang. In in cod-piece, Gent, of Verona, ii. 7. 53 ; peas-c^, 

i.e. pea-shell, husk of a pea, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 191. M. E. cod, 
codde ; * codde of pese, or pese codde ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 85. The 
pi. coddis translates Lat. siliquis, Wyclif, Luke, xv. 16. Cod also 
means pillow, bolster ; as in : ‘A cod, hoc ceruical, hoc puluinar ; ’ 
Cath. Ang. - A. S. cod, codd, a bag ; translating Lat. pera in Mark, vi. 
8. -f Icel. koddi, a ’pillow; kobri, the scrotum of animals. «4*Swed. 
kudde, a cushion. ^ The W. cwd or cod, a bag, pouch, may have 
been borrowed from English, cf. also Bret, god, kod, a pouch, pocket. 

CODDLE, to pamper, render effeminate. (E.) ‘ 1*11 have you 

coddled*,* Beaum. ana Fletcher, Philaster, A. v, sc. 4, 1 . 31. The 
context will shew how utterly Richard.son has mistaken the woi 4 in 
this and other passages. 'The sense wa^ orig., to castrate ; hence to 
render effeminate. Formed, by suffix de frotu M, orig, a bag, but 
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afterwards used in another sense ; see Cod (a). > p. In the passage 

from Dampier’s Voyages, i. 8 (R.), the wonl coddled may very well 
mean * stoned.* ^ There is no sure reason for connecting the 
word with caudle, 

CODE, a digest of laws. (F.,— L.) Not in early use. Pope has 
the pi. codee^ Sat. vii. 96.«» F. code. ••• Lat. eodex^ caudex^ a trunk of a 
tree ; hence, a wooden tablet for writing on, a set of tablets, a book. 
p. The orig. form was probably $ca%tdeXt connected with scauda (later 
eaudd), a tail, and the orig. sense a shoot or spray of a tree, thus 
. identifying Lat. eauda with E. scut, the tail of a hare or rabbit. See 
Bout. - V SKUD, to spring forth, jut out ; a secondary form from 
^SKAND, to spring; see Fick, i, 806, 807. Der. cod-i-fy, cod-i- 
fic^at-ion ; also cod-ic-il, q. v, 

CODICIli, a supplement to a will. (L.) Used by Warburton, 
Divine Legation, bk. iv. note 22 (R.)-Lat. codicillus, a writing- 
tablet, a memorial, a codicil to a will.^Lnt. codic-, stem of codex, a 
tablet, code ; with addition of the dimin. suffix See Code. 

CODIjIE’G (x), a young cod. (E. ?) M. E. codlyng. * Ilic 
mullus, a codlyng \* Wright’s Vocab. i. 189. ^Codlynge, fysche, 
.morus;* Prompt. Parv. p. 85. Formed from cod (1) by help of the 
dimin. suffix 4 ing\ cf. duckding, 

CODIiINa (2), CODIiIN, a kind of apple. (E.) In Shak. Tw. 
Nt. i. 5. 167, wnere it means an unripe apple. Bacon mentions 
quadlins as among the July fruits ; Essay 46, Of Gardens. Formed 
.from cod (2) by help of the dimin. suffix -/mg; compare codlings in 
the sense of ‘green peas’ (Halliwell) with the word pease-cod, 
'shewing that codlings are properly the young pods. Compare also 
A. S. cod'Ceppel, ‘ a quince-j:)ear, a quince, malum cydoneum ; MS. Cott. 
’Cleop. fol. 44 a (Cockayne). ^ This is Gifford’s explanation in 
his ed. of Ben Jonson, iv. 24. He says : ‘ codling is a mere diminutive 
, of cod, and means an involucre or kcle, and was used by our old 
, writers for that early slate of vegetation when the fruit, after shaking 
off the blossom, began to assume a gobular or determinate form.* 
See Cod (2). 

COEFFICIENT, cooperating with; a math. term. (L.) R. 
quotes coefficiency from Glanvill, Vanity of Dogmatising, c. 12 (a.d. 
1655). — Lat. CO-, for con, i. e. cum, with; und efficient^, stem of 
efficiens, pres. part, of efficere, to cause, a verb compounded of prep. 
ex, out, and facere, to make. See Efficient. Der. coefficienc-y. 
COEQXTAli ; from Co-, q. v. ; and Equal, q. v. 

COEBCE, to restrain, compel. (L.) Sir T. Elyot has coertion. 
The Gouernour, bk. i. c. 8 (R.) Coerce occurs in Burke (R.)-»Lat. 
coercere, to compel. -• Lat. co-, for cow-, which for cum, with; and 
arcere, to enclose, confine, keep off. From the same root is the Lat. 
area, a chest, whence E. ark. See Ark. Der. coerc-i-ble, coerc-ive, 
coerc-ive-ly, coerc-ion. 

COEVAIj, of the same age. (L.) Used by Hakewill, Apology, 
p. 29 (R.) ; first cd. 1627 ; 2nd ed. 1630; 3rd ed. 1635. — Formed by 
help of the adj. suffix -0/ (as in equal) from I.at. co<eu-us, of the same 
age. — Lat, co-, for con-, i. e. c«m, together with; and auum, an age. 
See Age- 

COFFEE, a decoction of berries of the coffee-tree. (Turk., — Arab.) 

* A drink called coffa ; ’ Bacon. Nat. Hist. s. 738. * He [the Turk] 
hath a drink called cauphe\ ' Howell, bk. ii. lett. 35 (a.d. 1634).— 
Turk, qdhveh, coffee. — Arabic qahweh, coffee ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet, 
col. 47 6 ; a lso qahwah or qahwat, Rich. Diet. p. 1153. 

qOPFEB, a chest for money. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. cofer, cofre 
'(with one /). ‘ But litul gold in cofre ; * Chaucer, prol. 300. And 
see Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, pp. 135, 224, 297. — O. F. cofre, 
also cofin,^ a coffer. The older form is cofin ; the like change of n to 
r is seen in E. order, F. ordre, from Lat. ordinem. Thus coffer is a 
doub let o f coffin. See Cofiffn. Der. coffer-dam. 

COFFIN, a chest for enclosing a corpse. (F., — L., — Gk.) Origin- 
ally any sort of case ; it means a pie crust in Shak. Tit. And. v. a, 

X 89. M. E. cofin, coffin. The jd. cofines is in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 135. — O. F. cofin, a chest, case. — Lat. cophinum, acc. of 
cophinus, a basket. — Gk. xopiuos, a basket ; Matt. xiv. ao, where the 
Vulgate version has copUnos and Wyclif has cofyns. j 

COG (i), a tooth on the rim of a wheel. (C.) M.E. cog, kog. ' 
•Scariaballum, kog;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 180. ‘Hoc striabellum, a 
cog of a Welle,* id. p. a33. ‘ Cogge of a mylle, scarioballum ; * Prompt. 
Parv. p. 85. And see Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 85. -Gael, and Irish 
cog, a mill-cog ; W. cocos, cocs, cogs of a wheel. The Swed. kugge, 
a cog, is perhaps of Celtic origin. p. The orig. sense was probably 
‘ notch,’ as preserved in Ital. cocca, F. cocke, the notch of an arrow. 
Note also the sense of ‘ hollowness ’ in O. Gael, coca, void, empty, 
hollow, W. cogan, a bowl, and W. ctcck, a boat. See Cook (4), 
Cock (5), and Cookie (1). Der. cog-wheel. 

COG (a), to trick, delude. (C.) Obsolete. Common in Shak. ; 

) Merry Wives, iii. 1. 123. ‘To shake the bones and cog [load] 
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{t)ie crafty dice;* Turbervile, To his Friend P. Of Courting (R.)— ^cpileid, a stir, movement, noise. — Gael, and Ir. goi7, to boil, rage. 


W. eoegio, to make void, to trick, pretend.— W. eoeg, empty, vam. 
See Coax, Cockney. 

COGENT, powerful, convincing. (L.) In More, Immortality of 
the Soul, bk. i. c. 4. — Lat. cogent-, stem of cogens, ^ pres. part, of 
cogere, to compel. —Lat. co-, for con, which for cum, with ; and -igerep 
the form assumed in composition by Lat. agere, to drive. See Ag^ent. 
Der. cogenc-^ 

COGITATE, to think, consider. (L.) Shak. has cogitation, Wint. 
Ta. i. 2. 271. But it also occurs very early, being spelt cogitaciun, 
in the Ancren Riwle, p. 288. — Lat. cogitatus, pp. of cogitare, to 
think. Cogitare is for coagitare, i. e. to agitate together in the mind. 

— Lat. CO-, for con, which for cum, with, together ; and agitare, to 
agitate, frequentative of agere, to drive. See A^tate, Agent. 
Der. coeitat-ion, cogitat-ive, 

COGNATE, of the same family, related, akin. (L.) In Howell’s 
Letters, bk. iv. lett. 50. Bp. Ts^lor has cognation. Rule of Conscience, 
bk. ii. c. 2 ; and see Wyclif, Gen. xxiv. 4. — Lat. cognatus, allied by 
blood, akin. — Lat. co-, for con, which for cum, together ; and gnatus, 
bom, old form of natus, pp. of gnasci, later nasci, to be bom. — -^G AN, 
to produce. See Nation, Nature, Generation, Kin. 
COGNISANCE, knowledge, a badge. (F.,-L.) We find 
conisantes in the sense of ‘ badges ’ (which is probably a scribal error 
for comsancfis) in P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1 . 185; also conoh- 
saunce, Gower, C. A. iii. 56. Cognisaunce for ‘ knowledge ’ occurs in 
the spurious piece called Chaucer’s Dream, 1 . 3092. — O.F. connois- 
sance, knowledge ; at a later time a g was inserted to agree more, 
closely with the Latin ; see cognoissance in Cotgrave. — O. &. connois- 
sant, knowing, pres. pt. of O. F. conostre, to know. — Lat. cognoscere^ 
to know. — Lat. co-, for con, i. e. cum, together ; and gfuiscere, to 
know, cognate with E. know. See Know. Der. From the same 
F. verb we have cognis-able, cognis-ant. 

COGNITION, perception. (L.) In Shak. Troil. v. 2. 63. Spelt 
cognicion. Sir T. More, Works, p. 4 a. — Lat. cognitionem, acc. of cognitio, 
a finding out, acquisition of knowledge. — Lat. copUtus, pp. of co- 
gnoscere, to learn, know. — Lat. co-, for con, which for cum, together ; 
and gnoscere, to know, cognate with E. know. See Know. And see 
Cognisanoe. 

COGNOMEN, a surname. (L.) Merely Latin, and not in early 
use. Cognominal occurs in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. iii. c, 
24. § 3. — Lat. cognomen, a surname. — Lat. co-, for con, i.e. cum, together 
with ; and gnnmen, nomen, a name. SeeNoun, Name. 
COHABIT, to dwell together with. (L.) In Holland, Suetonius, 
p. 132. Barnes has cohabitation. Works, p. 322, col. i. — Lat. cohabi- 
tare, to dwell together. — Lat. co-, for con, i.e. cum, with ; and habitare, 
to dwell. See Habitation, Habit. Der. cohaUt-at-ion. 
COHEBE, to stick together. (L.) In Shak. Meas. ii. i. n.— 
Lat. coheerere, to stick together. — Lat. co-, for con, i. e. cum, together; 
and harere, to stick. Cf. Lithuanian gaisz-tu, to delay, tarry (Fick, i. 
576) ; also Goth, usgaisjan, to terrify. — GHAIS, to stick fast. See 
Aghast. Der. coher-ent, coher-ent-ly, coher-ence ; also, from the pp, 
coheesus, we have cohes-ion, cohes-ive, cohes-ive-ness. 

COHOBT, a band of soldiers. (F., — L.) In Shak. K. Lear, i. 2. 
163. — F. cohortCf ‘ a cohort, or company ... of souldiers ; ’ Cotgrave. 

— Lat. cohortem, acc. of cohors, a band of soldiers. The orig. sense 
of cohors was an enclosure, a sense still preserved in E. court, which 
is a doublet of cohort', see Max MUller, Lectures, 8th ed. ii. 277.— 
Lat. CO-, for con, i. e. cmw, together ; and hort-, a stem which appears 
in Lat. hortus, E. garth and garden, Gk. x^^pro*, a court-yard, enclo- 
sure. — GHAR, to seize, grasp, enclose ; see Curtius, i. 346 ; Fick, 
i. 82. See Court, Garth, Yard. 

COIF, a cap, cowl. (F., — M. IJ. G.) M.E. coif, coife; Polit. 
Songs, ed. Wright, p. 339 ; Wyclif, Exod. xxviii. 27; xxix. 6. — O. F. 
coif, coiffe, Roquefort ; spelt coiffe, Cotgrave. — Low Lat. cofia, a cap ; 
also spelt cuphia, cofea, cofa. — M. H. G. kuffe, kupfe, O. H. G. chuppd, 
chupphd, a cap worn under the helmet. p. This word is, as Diez 
points out, a mere variant of M. H. G. kopf, O. H. G. cht/ph, a cup, 
related to E. cup. Cafis, accordingly, a doublet of cup. See Cup. 
Der. coiff-ure. 

COIGN, a comer. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Macb. i. 6. 7.-F. corny, 
given by Cotgrave as another spelling of com, a comer; he also gives 
the dimin. coipiet, a little comer. The spellings coign, coing, were 
convertible. —Lat. cuneus, a wedge. See Coin. 

COHi (i), to gather together. (F., — L.) ‘ CoiVd up in a cable ; * 

Beaum. and Fletcher, Knight of Malta, ii. i. — O. F. coillir, cuillir, 
cueillir, to collect; whence also E. cn//.— Lat. colligere, to collect. 
See Cull, Collect. Der. coil, sb. 

’ COIIi (2), a noise, bustle, confusion. (C.) Like many half-slang 
words, it is Celtic. It occurs frequently in Shak. ; see Temp. i. 3. 207. — 
Gael, goil, boiliiig, fume, battle, rage, fuiy; O. Gael. goiU,wsiX, fight; 
Irishyo*//, war, fi^t ; Irish and Gael, goileam, prattle, vain tattle ; Gael^ 
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COIN. 

! COIN, stamped money. (F., L.) M. E, coin, eoyn ; Chaucer, C. T. ^ 
9044. «- 0 . F. com, a wedge, a stamp upon a coin, a coin ; so named 
from its being stamped by means of a wedge. — Lat. cuneus, a wedge; 
jelated to Gk. ic^oc, a peg, a cone ; also to £. hone ; Curtius, i. 195. 
See Cone, Hone. A doublet of coign, a comer, q. v. Der. coin- 
age, c' m, verb. 

COINCIDE, to agree with, fall in with. (L.) In Wollaston, 
Relig. of Nature, s. 3 ; the word coincident is in Bp. Taylor, On Re- 
pentance, c. 7, s. 3.— Lat. CO-, for co«, i. e. cum, together with; and 
incXdere, to fall upon.-Lat. m, upon; and cadere, to fall. See 
Cttdenoe. Der. coincid-ent, coincid-ence, 

COIT, another spelling of Quoit, q. v. 

COSIE, charred coal. (Unknown.) Not in early use, unless it is 
to be identified with M. E. colke, the core of an apple, which 1 much 
doubt, notwithstanding the occurrence of prov. E. coke, the core of an 
apple. ‘ Coke, pit-coal or sea-coal charred ; * Coles, Diet. ed. 1684. 
6. Perhaps a mere variety of cake ; we talk of a lump of earth as 
being caked together ; see Cake. ^ There is no evidence for con- 
necting the word with Swed. koka, a clod of earth, Icel. kokkr, a ball, 
lump, which are words of a different origin ; see Cock (2). 

COXiANDER, a strainer. (L.) * A colander or strainer; * Holland, 
Plutarch, p. 223. Also in Dryclen, tr. of Virgil, Georg, ii. 328 ; 
see also his tr. of Ovid, Metam. bk. xii. 1 . 588. [Also spelt cul- 
lender^ A coined word ; evidently formed from the stem colant- of 
the pres. part, of Lat. colare, to strain. — Lat. cdum, a strainer, colan- 
der, sieve. Of unknown origin. 

COIiD, without heat, chilled. (E.) M. E. cold, cald, ktdde ; Old 
Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, pp. 251, 283. — O. Northumbrian cadd. 
Matt. X. 42 ; A. S. ceald, + Icel. kaldr, -j- Swed. kail. + Dan. kold. 
+ Du. koud. + Goth, kedds. + G. kedt. p. The Swed. kali prob. 
stands for kald, by assimilation ; still the d is suffixed, as in Lat. gel- 
idus, and a shorter form appears in E. cool, chill, and in Icel. kola, to 
freeze. Sec Cool, Cliill. "Der. cold-ly, cold-ish, cold-ness. 

COIiB, COIjEWORT, cabbage. (L.) For the syllable -wort, 
see Woit. M. E. col, caul ; spelt cool in Palladius on Husbandry, bk. 
ii. St. 32. The comp, cole-plantes is in P. Plowman, B. vi. 288. — A. S. 
cawel, caul ; see numerous examples in Gloss, to Cockayne’s Leech- 
doms. Not an E. word. — Lat. caulis, a stalk, a cabbage. Gk. 
navkds, a stalk ; lit. a hollow stem, cf. Gk. notXot, hollow, cognate 
with E. Ao/Zott/. — V KU, to swell, to be hollow. See Curtius, i. 192. 
See Hollow. ^ The numerous related Teutonic words, including 
G. kohl, are all alike borrowed from the Latin. Cole is also spelt 
kail, q. v. 

COIjEOFTERA, an order of insects. (Gk.) A modem scien- 
tific term, to express that the insects are * sheath-winged.’— Gk. 
sto\t 6 -$, ko\§ 6 -v, a sheath, scabbard ; and vrep-ov, a wing. Perhaps 
nokeds is related to notkos, hollow ; but this is doubtful. The Gk. 
vTf p 6 v is for TTfT-fpov, from PAT, to fly; see Feather. Der. 
c(deopter-ous, 

COXiIO, a pain in the bowels. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) Also spelt cholic ; 
Shak. Cor. ii. i. 83. Properly an adjective, as in * collie k paines;' 
Holland, Pliny, bk. xxii. c. 25 (Of Millet). — F. colique, adj. ‘of the 
chollick,’ Cotgrave ; also used as sb. and explained by ‘ the chollick, 
a painful windinesse in the stomach or entrailes.*— Lat. colicus, 
affected with colic. — Gk.ica;\(fn$s, suffering in the colon. — Gk. nSikov, 
the colon, intestines. See Colon (2). 

COXjISEUM, a bad spelling of Colosseum ; see Colossus. 
COLLABORATOR, a fellow-labourer. (L.) A modem word ; 
suggested by F. cdlahorateur, and formed on a Latin model.— Lat. 
collaborator, a modem coined word, formed by suffixing the ending 
-or to collahorat-, the stem of collaboratus, pp. of collaborare, to work 
together with. — Lat. col-, for con- before I, which for cww, together 
with ; and laborare, to labour, from the sb. labor. See Labour. 
COLLAPSE, , to shrink together, fall in. (L.) The sb. is in 
much later use than the verb, and is omitted in Todd’s Johnson ; 
Richardson’s three examples give only the pp. collapsed, as in ‘ col- 
lapsed state,’ Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 588. This pp. is a transla- 
tion into English of the Lat. collapsus, pp. of collabi, to fall together, 
fall in a heap.— Lat. 00I-, put for con- before /, which is for cum, 
with ; and labi, to glide down, lapse. See Lapse. Der. collapse, sb. 
COLXiAR, something worn round the neck. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
coder, later cdler ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 2 23 ; P. Plowman, B, prol. 162, 
169.— O. F. edier, later cdlier, a collar ; see Cotgrave. — Lat. collare, 
a band for the neck, collar.— Lat. cdlum, the neck; cognate with 
Goth, hals, G. hals, A. S. heals, the neck.— -^KAL, for KAR, to 
bend ; Fick, i. 529, Der. collar-bone*, from the same source is coll-et 
(F. cdlet), the part of a ring in which the stone is set, lit. a little 
neck. Collet. 

.COUjATERAL, side by side, indirect. (L.) . In Shak. All’s 
Well, i. I. 99. Also in P, Plowman, C, xvii. 136. — Late Lat. coZ/o- 
Uralisi Ducange.—Lat. cd-, for eon, i.o..eum, with; and laterdup 
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lateral, from later-, stem of lotus, a side. See Lateral. Der* 
collateral-ly. 

COLLATION, a comparison; formerly, a conference. (F.,— L.) 
The verb cdlate, used by Daniel in his Panegyric to the King, was 
hardly borrowed from Latin, but rather derived from the sb. coUation, 
which was in very common use at an early period in seveml senses. 
5 >ee Chaucer, C. T. 8199 ; tr. of Boethius, pp. 1 25, 165. The common 
M. £. form was cdlacion.^O. F. collaeion, cdlation, a conference, dis- 
course ; Roquefort. — Lat. edlationem, acc. of collatio, a bringing to- 
gether, conferring. — Lat. collatum, supine in use with the verb conferre, 
to bring together, but from a different root. — Lat. cd-, for con, i. e. 
cum, together with ; and latum, supine used with the verb ferre, to 
bring. The older form of latum was doubtless datum, and it was 
connected with the verb toilers, to take, bear away ; so that the Lat. 

— Gk. rkijTos, borne. — 41/ TAL, to lift, sustain; whence also 
£. tderate, q. v. See Fick, i. 94; Curtius, i. 272. Der. collate, 
collat-or. 

COLUS AGUE, a coadjutor, partner. (F.,-L.) ‘S. Paulegaue 
to Peter hys cdleague ;’ Frith, Works, p. 61, col. i. Hence the verb 
colleague, Hamlet, 4. 2 . si.m^F. collegue, * a colleague, fellow, or co- 
partner in office;* Cotgrave. — Lat. colliga, a partner in office. — Lat. 
cd-, for eon, i. e. cum, together with ; and legare, to send on an 
embassy. See Legate, Legend. Der. colleague, verb ; and see 
college, collect, 

COLLECT, vb., to gather together. (F.,-L.) In Shak. K. 
John, iv. 2. 142. [But the sb. cdllect is in early use, spelt collecie in 
the Ancren Riwle, p. 20. This is derived from Lat. collecta, a col- 
lection in money, an assembly for prayer ; used ecclesiastically to 
signify a collect ; on which see Trench, On the Study of Words. 
Lat. cdlecta is the fem. of the pp. collectus, gathered together.] — O. F. 
collecter, to collect money; Roquefort. — Low Lat. collectare, to collect 
money.— Lat. collecta, a collection in money. — Lat. collecta, fem. of 
collectus, gathered together, pp. of colligere, to collect. — Lat. col-, for 
eon, i. e. cum, together ; and legere, to gather, to read. See Legend. 
Der. cdlect-ion, collect-ive, collect-ive-ly, cdlect-or, cdleet-or-ate, collect- 
or-ship. From the same source are college, q. v., and cdleague, q. y. 
Doublet, cull, q. v. 

COLLEGE, an assembly, seminary. (F., — L.) Spelt collage, 
Skelton, Garland of I.aurel, I, 403 ; colledge in 'Tyndal, Works, p. 
359. «• F. ‘ college, a colledge ; ’ Cotgrave. — Lat. collegium, a college, 
society of persons or colleagues. — Lat, collega, a colleague. &e 
Colleague. Der. collegi-an, collegi-ate, both from Lat. eollegi-um, 

COLLET, the part of the ring in which the stone is set. (F.,— 
L.) Used by Cowley, Upon the Blessed Virgin (R.) It also means a 
collar. — F. collet, a collar, neck-piece. — F, col, the neck ; with suffix 
-et. — Lat. cdlum, the neck. See Collar. 

COLLIDE, to dash together. (L.) Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, 
p. 274, uses both collide and collision (R.) — Lat. collidere, pp. collisus, 
to clash or strike together. — Lat. col-, for con, i.e. cum, together; 
and Icedere, to strike, dash, injure, hurt. See Lesion. Der. 
collis-ion. 

COLLIER, a worker in a coal-mine. (E.) M. E, colier, eoher ; 
spelt also kolier, cholier, William of Paleme, ed. Skeat, 2520, 2523. 
Formed from M. E. col, coal, by help of the suffix -er, with the in- 
sertion of I for convenience of pronunciation, just as in law-yer for 
law-er, bow-yer for bow-er, saw-yer for saw-er. Thus the strict spelling 
should, by analogy, have been col-yer. See further under CoaL 
Der. collier-y, 

COLLOCATE, to place together. (L.) In Hall’s Chron. Rich. 
Ill, an. 3. — Lat. oollocatus, pp. of collocare, to place together. — Lat. 
cd-, for con, i. e. ettm, together ; and locare, to place. — Lat. locus, a 
place. See Loous. Der. collocat-ion. Doublet, couch, q. v. 

COLLODION, a solution of gun-cotton. (Gk.) Modem. 
Named from its glue-like qualities. — Gk. uokkiebris, like glue, viscous. 
— Gk. «r(iAXa, glue ; and suffix -ridi/t, like, from etZos, appearance ; 
see Idol. 

COLLOP, a slice of meat. (E. ?) * Colloppe, frixatura, carbo* 

nacium, carbonelIg>- Prompt. Parv. p. 88. The pi. coloppes is in 
P. Plowman, B. vi. 287. Cf. Swed. kalops, O. Swed. kollops, slicca 
of beef stewed ; G. klopps, * a dish of meat made tender by beating ;* 
Fliigel. The tendency in English to throw back the accent is well 
known; and the word was probably originally accented as eol 6 p% 
or we may imagine a change from clop to colp, whence c 6 lop. If 
so, the word is prob. E, or at least Low German ; cf. Du. hloppen, 
to knock, beat, klop, a knock, stroke, beating, stamp. This Du. 
kloppen is G. klopfen, to beat, related to G. klopfe, kloppe„% beatings 
klopf, a clap, a stroke ; and these are but secondary forms from Du. 
klappen, to clam smack, G. Happen, to clap, strike ; cf* Swed. hlappa; 
to stride, and E. clap. See Clap. ^ should claim the wora a 4 
truly English because clop is still used, provinciaUy, as a variation of 
^dap, 1 do not And it in the dialectal glossaries, but I ean giveja 
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quotation for it. *That 8elf*«ame night, when all were lock’d in 
(deep. The sad Bohea, who stay’d awake to weep, Rose from her 
couch, and lest her shoes might hUip^ Padded the hoof, and sought 
her father’s shop ; ’ Broad Grins from China ; Hyson and Bohea. 
And since the word can be thus accounted for from a Teutonic source, 
it is altogether unnecessary to derive it, as some do, from the O. F. 
eo^e (mod. F. coup), a blow, which is from the Lat. colaphus, a buffet. 

GOIiliOQUY, conversation. (L.) Used by Wood, Athense Oxo- 
nienses (R. ) ‘ In the midst of this dMne colloquy ; ’ Spectator, no. 237. 
[Burton and others use the verb to collogue, now obsolete.] — Lat. col» 
loguium, a speaking together. Lat. eolloqni, to confer, converse with. 
«-Lat. co/-, for eon, i.e. cum, together ; and loqui, to speak. + Gk. 
}Jlokhv (root Kate), to resound, -f Skt. lap, to speak. - V LAK, to re- 
sound, speak ; Curtius, i. 105. Der. colloqui^al, colloqui-al-ism. 

COIiIjUDS, to act witn others in a fraud. (L.) Not very 
common. It occurs in Milton’s Tetrachordon (R.) The sb. collu- 
sion is commoner ; it is spelt collueyoun in Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 
1. ii95.«wLat. eoZ/t/dfre, pp. eollusus, to play with, act in collusion 
with. ■» Lat. col-t for con, i. e. cum, with ; and ludere, to play. See 
XiUdiorous. Der. eollut-ion, eollus-ive, collus-ive-ly, collus-ive-ness ; 
all from the pp. eollusus, 

OOIiOCYNTH» OOLOQUINTIDA, the pith of the fruit of 
a species of cucumber. (Gk.) Coloquintida is in Shak. Othello, i. 3. 
355. ‘ tolocynthis, a kind of wild gourd purging phlegm ; * Kersey’s 
Diet. cd. 1715. Coloquintida stands for colocynthida (with hard e 
before y), and is the acc. case of coloeynthis, the Latinised form of 
Gk. nokoievvBis, the plant colocynth, of which the acc. case is koKokw- 
$lba. The construction of new nominatives from old accusatives was 
a common habit in the middle ages. Besides koKokvvBIs, we 6nd also 
Ko\6fcw$os, HokoicifVTrj, a round gourd or pumpkin, p. According to 
Hehn, cited in Curtius, i. 187, the /eo\oie-hvTi], or gourd, was so 
named from its colossal size ; if so, the word is from the same source 
as colossus, q. v. 

COIiON (i), a mark printed thus (:) to mark off a clause in a 
sentence. (Gk.) The word occurs in Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 
1674; and in Ben Jonson, Discoveries, Bellum Scribentium. The 
mark occurs much earlier, viz. in the first English book ever printed, 
Caxton’s Kecuyell of the Historyes of Troye, 1571. — Gk. kSjXov, a 
member, limb, clause ; the mark being so called as marking off a 
limb or clause of a sentence. 

OOIiON (2), part of the intestines. (Gk.) It occurs in Coles’s 
Diet. 1684. MiGk. teSfkov, a part of the intestines. Cf. Lat. cuius, the 
fundament. [Perhaps a different word from the above.] Der. 
colic, q.v. 

COIjOIQ'XIIi, the chief commander of a regiment. (F.,«- Ital., — L.) 
It occurs in Milton, Sonnet on When the Assault was intended to 
the City. Massinger has colonthhip. New Way to pay Old Debts, 
Act iii. sc. 3 . [Also spelt coronel, Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxii. c. 33 ; 
which is the Spanish form of the word, due to substitution of r for 
/, a common linguistic change ,* whence also the present pronuncia- 
tion cumel.'\ F. colonel, colonnel ; Cotgrave has : ‘ Colonnel, a colonell 
or coronell, the commander of a regiment.’ Introduced from Ital. in 
the i6th century (Brachet). « Ital. colonello, a colonel; also a little 
column. The colonel was so called because leading the little column 
or company at the head of the regiment. ’ La campagnie colonelle, 
ou la colonelle, est la premiere compagnie d’un regiment d ’infan terie ;* 
Diet, de Trevoux, cited by Wedgwood. The Ital. colonell i is a dimin. 
of Ital, colonna, a column.** Lat. colunvia, a column. See Column, 
Colonnade. Der. colonel-ship, colonel-cy, 

OOIiONITADE, a row of columns. (F., •• Ital., — L.) Spelt 
colonade (wrongly) in Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. — F. colonnade 
'(not in Cotgrave). Ital. colonnata, a range of columns. — Ital. colonna, 
a column. —Lat. colurma, a column. See Column. 

OOXiOITY, a body of settlers. (F., — L.) The pi. cdonyes is in 
Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, Globe ed. p, 614, col. 2.— 
F. eolonie, * a colony ; * Cotgrave. — Lat. colonia, a colony. — Lat. colo- 
ssus, a husbandman, colonist. — Lat. colere, to till, cultivate land. 
Root uncertain ; perhaps from ^ KAL, to drive ; Fick, i. 537. Der. 
eoloni-al ; also colon-ise, colon-is-at-tion, colon-ist, 

CODOPHOFT, an inscription at the end of a book, giving the 
name or date, (Gk.) Used by Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, sect. 
33, footnote a.— Late Lat. colophon, a ^tinised form of the Gk. 
word.— Gk. sedKop&v, a summit, top, pinnacle; hence, a finishing 
stroke.— VKAL, perhaps meaning to rise up; whence also Gk. koK- 
hneq, a hill, Lat. eel-sm, lofry, and £, kol*tn, a mound. See Curtius, i. 
187; Fick, i. ^37. S^ below. 

001 iOPH(!> 19 Y, a dark-coloured resin obtained from distilling 
turpentine. (Gk.) Spelt etdophonia in Coles's Diet. ed. 1684. 
Named from Colophon, a city of Asia Minor. MOk. nokopiv, a 
summit ; see above. 

OOIf0^niNT£DA ; see Colooynth. 
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’ COI1O6SIJS, a gigantic statue. (Gk.) Particularly used of the 
statue of Apollo at Rhodes.- Lat. ro/osm.- Gk. icoXo<r<rdf, a great 
statue, p. Curtius (i. 187) regards Kokoaa 6 's as standing for nokoK- 
yos, and as related to MoKSn-caeos or nokin-ayos, a long, lean, lank 
person. Cf. Lat. grac-ilis, slender ; Skt. kraq-aya, to make meagre, 
krif, to become thin. Fick, i. 524, rather doubts the connection 
with Lat. gracilis, yet suggests a comparison with E. lanh, q. v. 
Der. eoloss-al ; eoloss-eum, also written coliseum, . 

COLOUR, a hue, tint, appearance. (F.,— L.) M.E. eolur, 
colour, ‘Rose red was his eolur; ’ K. Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . 16.— 
O. F. colur, edour (F. couleur), — Lat. colorem, acc. of color, colour, 
tint. 'The orig. sense of color was covering, that which covers or 
hides ; cf. Lat. cel-are, oe-cul-tare, to hide, conceal, cover. — ^ KAL, 
to hide, conceal ; whence the latter syllable of £. con-ceal. See 
Helmet. ^ Similarly Skt. vama, colour, is from the root var, 
to cover, conceal ; Curtius, i. 142. See Fick, i. 537. Der. colour, 
verb, colour-able, colou r-ing, colourless, 

COLPORTEUR, a pedlar. (F.,— L.) Modem, and mere 
French. F. colporteur, one who carries things on his neck and 
shoulders. — F. col, the neck ; and porteur, a porter, carrier. — Lat. 
eollum, the neck ; and portare, to carry. See UoUar and Porter. 
Der. eolport-age. 

COLT, a young animal, young horse. (E.) Applied in the A. V. 
(Gen. xxxii. 15, Zech. ix. q) to the male young of the ass and camel. 
M.E. colt, a young ass; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 3. — A. S. 
colt, a young camel, a young ass ; Gen. xxxii. 15. + Swed. dial, kullt, 
a boy, lad ; cf. Swed. hull, a brood, a hatch. The final t is clearly 
a later affix, and the earliest Low G. form must have had the stem 
eul ; prob. allied to Goth, hmi, kin, race, and also to E. child, — VGA, 
to produce. See Kin, Child. See Curtius, i. 2x5. Der. coU-ish, 
COLTER ; see Coulter. 

COLUMBINE, the name of a plant. (F.,— L.) Lit. ‘dove- 
like.’ M. E. columbine. Lyric Poems, ed. Wright, p. 26 ; Prompt. 
Parv. p. 88. — O. F. colombin, dove-like. Cotgrave gives; * Colombin, 
the herbe colombine ; also colombine or dove-colour, or the stuff 
whereof ’tis made.’ — Low Lat. columbina, as in ‘ Hec columbina, a 
columb3me;’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 225. — Lat. coltmhinus, dove-like; 
fern, columbina, Lat. eolumba, a dove. p. Of unknown origin. 
Cf. Lat. palumbes, a wood-pigeon ; Gk. ndkviJifios, nokvfifiis, a diver, 
a sea-bird ; Skt. kddamba, a kind of goose. See Culver. 

COLUMN, a pillar, body of troops. (L.) Also applied to a 
perpendicular set of horizontal lines, as when we speak of a column 
of figures, or of printed matter. This seems to have been the 
earliest use in English. ‘ Columne of a Icfe of a boke, columna ; * 
Prompt. Parv. p. 88. — Lat. columna, a column, pillar ; an extension 
from Lat. colutnen, a top, height, summit, cuhnen, the highest point. 
Cf. also collis, a hill, cels%is, high. — V KAL, to rise up ; whence also 
colophon and holm. See Colophon, Holm, Culminate. Der. 
column-ar ; also colonnade, q. v. 

COLURE, one of two great circles on the celestial sphere. 
L.,— Gk.) So named because a pari of them is always beneath the 
horizon; the word means clipped, imperfect, lit. curtailed, dock- 
tailed. Used by Milton, P. L. ix. 66. — Lat. colurus, curtailed ; also, 
a colure. — Gk. scdkovpos, dock-tailed, stump-tailed, truncated ; as 
sb., a colure. — Gk. leok-, stem of K 6 kos, docked, clipped, stunted ; 
and obpd, a tail. ^ The root of scSkos is uncertain ; Curtius (ii. 213) 
connects it with Lat. cellere, to strike, as seen in percellere and culter ; 
Fick, i. 240, gives V SKAR, to cut, shear. 

COM-, a common prefix ; the form assumed in composition by the 
Lat. prep, cum, with, when followed by 6, /, m, or p. See Con-. 

COMA, a deep sleep, trance, stupor. (Gk.) ‘ Coma, or Coma 

somndentum, a deep sleep;* Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715. Late Lat. 

coma, a Latinised form of Gk. Konta, a deep sleep. — Gk. noifidw, to 
put to sleep. See Cemetery. Der. comat-ose, comat-ous; from 
tevfmr-, stem of icwfm., gen. KdffMTot. 

COMB, a toothed instrument for cleansing hair. (E.) M.E. 
easnb, comb. Spelt cards, Ormulum, 6340. * Hoc pecten, combe ; ’ 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 190. Spelt homb, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 327. 
A cock’s crest is another sense of the same word. ‘ Combe, or other 
lyke of byrdys;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 88. It also means, the crest of a 
hill, of a dyke, or of a wave ; as in ‘ the dikes comb ; ’ Genesis and 
Exodus, ed. Morris, 3564. In honey-comb, the cells seem to have 
been likened to the slits of a comb. — A. S. camb, a comb, crest; 
camb helmes, the crest of a helmet ; camb on hat/e, or on helme, a crest 
on the hat or helmet ; see the examples in Bosworth. 4- Uu. ham, a 

comb, crest. + Iccl. hambr, a comb, crest, ridge. 4- Dan. ham, a comb, 

ridge, cam on a wheel. 4 * Swed. ham, a comb, crest. 4- O. H. G. 
hambo, ehampe, M. H. G. hamp, G. hamm, a comb, crest, ridge, cog 
of a wheel. ^. Perhaps named from the gaps or the teem in it ; 
cf. Gk. yopupos, a peg, yafufs/i, a jaw ; Skt. jaw, teeth, 

to gape. See Fick, iii. V* verb, eomb-er,, 
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COlCBi COOMBy a diy measure ; 4 bushels. (F.^»L.?) * Coomh^ 
or Comb, a measure of com containing four bushels Kersey's Diet 
ed. 1715. Etym. uncertain; the A. S. cumb^ a liquid measure, in 
Bosworth, appears to be a fiction. It is more likely a corruption of 

F. full to the top, given in Cotgrave. * Comh/e, sb. masc. ifCvn 
6o(ssm«, d*une nusure^ of a bushel, of a measure), heaping.' * Comble^ 
adj. mf. 1. heaped, quite full ; fig. la mtsure est cotnke, the measure 
of his iniq[uities is full. a. fig. {d'un lieu)^ crammed, well crammed;* 
French Diet, by Hamilton and Legros. Surely this establishes the 
connection with fr«5A«/.«*Lat. cumulatus, pp. of cumulart, to heap up. 
See Cumulate. 

COMBAT, to fight, contend, straggle against. (F„— L.) A verb 
in Shak. Much Ado, ii. 3. 170 ; a sb. in Merry Wives, i. i. 165. He 
also has combatant. Rich. II, i. 3. 117. — O. F. eombatre, * to coinbate, 
fight, bicker, battell ;* Cot. — F. row-, from Lat. row-, for r//w, with ; 
and F. battre, from Lat. batuere, to beat, strike, fight. See Batter. 
Der. combat, sb., combat^ant (F. combatant, pres. part, of combatre ) ; 
comhat-ive, comhat-ivc-nesi, 

COMBE, a hollow in a hill-side. (C.) Common in place-names, 
as Faracombe, Hascombe, Compton (for Combe-ton). These names 
prove the very early use of the word, but the word is not A. S. ; it 
was in use in England beforehand, being borrowed from the Celtic 
inhabitants of Britain. — W. cwm [pron. Aoow], a hollow between two 
hills, a dale, dingle ; occurring also in place-names, as in Cwm hychan, 
i. e. little combe, Com. raw, a valley or dingle ; more correctly, a 
valley opening downwards, from a narrow point. 4- Irish cvmar, a 
valley, the bed of an estuary. The orig. sense was probably ‘hollow* ; 
cf. Gk. tebap, a cavity. — ^ EU, to contain. See Cave. 

COMBIME, to join two things together, unite. (L.) In Shak. 
K. John, V. a. 37. M. £. combineu, combynen. * Combynyn, or copulyn, 
eombino, copula ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 88. — Lat. combinare, to combine, 
unite ; lit. to join two things together, or to join by two and two.— 
Lat. cow-, for cum, together ; and binus, pi. bint, two and two. See 
Binary. Der. combin-at~ion. 

COMBUSTION, a burning, burning up. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Macb. ii. 3. 63. Also combustious, adj. Venus and Adonis, 1162. 
Sir T. More has combustible. Works, p. 264 d. The astrological term 
combust was in early use; Chaucer, Tro. and Cress, iii. 668.— F. 
combustiout * a combustion, burning, consuming with fire ; ’ Cotgrave. 
— Lat. combustionem, acc. of combustio, a burning. — Lat. combustus, 
pp. of comburere, to bum up. — Lat. cow6-, for cum, together, wholly ; 
and urere, pp. ustus, to bum.+Gk. ebsiv, to singe ; abuv, to kindle.4* 
Skt. ush, to bum.— V US, to bum ; Fick, i. 51a ; Curtius, i. 496. 
Der. From the same source, combust’-ible, combust-ible-ness, 

COME, to move towards, draw near. (£.) M. E. cumen, comen, 
to come ; pt. t. I cam or com, thu come, he cam or com, we, ye, or 
thei comen; pp. cumen, comen, cotne; very common. — A. S. cuman, 

t. t. cam, pp. cumen, + Uu. komen, + Icel. Aowa. + Dan. komme. 

wed. i(rowwa.«f Goth. kwiman.'^O. H. G. queman, M. H. G. komen, 

G. kommen. 4* I^t- uenire (for guen*ire or guem-ire). + Gk. fialvuv, to 
come, go (where /3 is for gw, later form of g). 4 Skt. gam, to come, 
^o ; also g&, to come, go.— -^GAM, or GA, to come, go ; Fick, 
1. 63 ; Curtius, i. 74 ; q. v. Der. come-ly, q. v. 

COMDEiDir, a humorous dramatic piece. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) Shak. 
has comedy. Merry Wives, iii. 5. 76 ; also comedian, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 194. 
Spelt commedy, it occurs in Trevisa, i. 31 5. — O. F. comedie, * a comedy, 
a play;* Cotgrave. — Lat. cowadta. — Gk. a comedy, ludi- 

crous spectacle. —Gk. tcojfxo-, crude form of nwpoe, a banquet, a jovial 
festivity, festal procession ; and an ode, lyric song : a comedy 
was originally a festive spectacle, with singing and dancing, fi. The 
Gk. n&/io$ meant a banquet at which the guests lay down or rested ; 
cf. noirTf, a bed, noiitAa), I put to bed or put to sleep. The word 
M&fjuj, a village (£. home), is a closely related word, and from the 
same root ; see Curtius, i. 178. See Cemetery, Home. For the 
latter part of the word, see Ode. Der. comedi-an. Closely related 
is the adj. comic, from Lat. comicus, Gk. ttwiutebs, belonging to comedy ; 
whence, later, eomic-al (Levins). 

OOMEIiT, becoming, seemly, handsome. (E.) M. E. cumlich, 
eumelich, comlich, comli, cotneliche. Spelt comeliche. Will, of Paleme, 
ed. Skeat, 962, 987 ; comly, id. 394. Also used as an adv., id. 659 ; 
but in this sense comlyly also occurs ; Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 
847. The comparative was comloker, and the superl. comlokest or 
A. S. eyndic, comely, Grein, i. 177 ; cytdice, adv. id.— A. S. 
tyme, adj. suitable, comely ; and lie, like. ^. The adj. cyme, suitable, 
is derived from the verb cuman, to come. For the change of meaning, 
see Become. The word also occurs in O. Du. and O. H. G., but is 
now obsolete in both languages. Dor. comeli^ness. 

COMET, a star with a hair-like tail. (F.,— L.,-*Gk.) M.E. 
etmete, Rob. of Glouc. pp. 416, 548.«*O.F. eomete, ‘a comet, or 
blazii^ star ; ’ Cotgrave. But it must have been in early use, though 
not givm in Buiguy or Roquefort. •• Lat. eometa, eomete^, a comet.— 
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Gk. nofKfpnqe, long-haired ; hence, a comet —Gk. nbpai, the hair of the 
head ; cognate with Lat. cown, the same. For etymology, see Fick, 
ii. 40. Der. comet-ar-y, gir The Lat. eometa occurs frequently in 
the A. S. Chron. an. 678, and later. But the loss of final a was 
probably due to French influence. 

COMFIT, a confect, a dry sweetmeat. (F., -L.) In Shak. i Hen. 
IV, iii. 1.153. Spelt comjfitte. Hall’s Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 14. Cor- 
rupted from conjit, by the change of n to w before /. M. E. conjfte, so 
spelt in Babees Book, ed. Fumivall, p. 121, 1. 75. -O. F. coq/f/, lit. 

* steeped, confected, fully soaked ; ’ Cotgrave. This word is the pp. 
of confire, ‘to preserve, confect, soake;’ id. - Lat. tfonjfwre, to put 
together, procure, supply, prepare, manufacture; pp. - Lat. 

con*, for eum, with, together; and facere, to make. See Fact. 
Comfit is a doublet of confect, q. v. Der. comfihure. 

COMFOBT, to strengthen, encourage, cheer. (F.,— L.) See 
Comfort in Trench, Select Glossary. Though the verb is the original 
of the sb,, the latter seems to have been earlier introduced into Eng- 
lish. The M. E. verb is conforten, later cottforten, by the change of 
n to m before/. It is used by Chaucer, Troil. and Cress, iv. 694, v. 
334, 1397. The coffort is in Chaucer, Frol. 773, 776 (or 775, 
778) ; but occurs much earlier. It is spelt cunfort in O. £ng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, i. 185.— O.F. conforter, to comfort; spelt cunforter in 
Norm. F. ; see Vie de St. Auban, ed. Atkinson, 59, 284.— Low Lat. 
cenfortare, to strengthen, fortify; Ducange. — Lat. con-, for cum, to- 
gether; and /or/ts, strong. See Fort. Der. com/or/, sb.; comfort* 
able, confnrt*abl*y, comfbrt*less, 

COMIC, COMICAIi ; see under Comedy. 

COMITY, courtesy, urbanity. (L.) An unusual word. • Comity, 
gentleness, courtesie, mildness ; ' Blount's Glossographia, ed. 1674. 
[Not from French, but direct from Latin, the suffix *ity being formed 
by analogy with words from the F. suffix *itS, answering to Lat. *itatem]. 

— Lat. comilatem, acc. of comilas, urbanity, friendliness. — Lat. comis, 
friendly, affable. B. Origin uncertain ; more likely to be connected 
with Skt. fal/a, affable, Vedic pagma, kind (see Fick, i. 544) than 
with Skt. ham, to love ; the vowel 0 being long. 

COMMA, a mark of punctuation. (L.,— Gk.) In Shak. Timon, 
i. 1. 48 ; Hamlet, v. 2. 42. — Lat. comma, a separate clause of a sentence. 

— Gk. nbfxfjM, that which is struck, a stamp, clause of a sentence., 
comma. — Gk. tt 6 irrew, to hew, strike. — <^SKAP, to hew, cut ; whence 
also E. capon, qjir. See Fick, i. 338 ; Curtius, i. 187. And see Chop. 

COMmANB, to order, bid, summon. (F.,— L.) M.E. com* 
tnanden, comaunden ; Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 260. — O. P\ com* 
ander, less commonly commander, to command, •>• Lot, commendare, to 
entrust to one's charge ; in late Latin, to command, order, enjoin ; 
Ducange. Thus command is a doublet of Commend, q. v. Der. 
command*er, command*er*ship, command*ing, eommand*ing*ly ; also com* 
mand*ant (F. commandant, pres. pt. of commander) ; and command*ment 
(F. commandement, whence M. E. commandement, in Old Eng. Miscel- 
lany, ed. Morris, p. 33). 

COMMEMOBATE, to celebrate with solemnity. (L.) Occurs 
in Mede's Works, bk. ii. c. 6 ; Mede died a.d. 1638. [The sb. com* 
memoration is inTyndal’s Works, p. 469, col. 3.] — Lat. commemoratus, 
pp. of commemorare, to call to memory, call to mind. — Lat. com*, for 
cum, together; and memorare, to mention. — Lat. memor, mindful. See 
Memory. Der. commermrat*ion, commemorat*ive, 

COMMENCE, to begin. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Macb. i. 3.133. 
[In Middle-English, the curiously contracted form comsen (for comencen) 
occurs frequently; see P. Plowman, B. i. 161, iii. 103. The sb. com* 
mencement was in very early use ; see Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, 
p. 30.] — F. commeneer, * to commence, begin, take in hand ; ’ Cotgrave. 
Cf. Ital. eominciare, whence it is clear that the word originated from 
a Low Lat. form cominitiare, not recorded ; for the change in spelling, 
see Bracket. — Lat. com*, for cum, together ; and initiare, to begin — 
Lat. initium, a beginning. See Initial. Der. commenee*ment. (F.) 

COMMEND, to commit, entrust to, praise. (L.) M. E. com* 
menden, comenden ; Hampole, Pridee of Conscience, 4267. -Lat. eom- 
mendare, pp. eommendcuus, to entrust to one’s charge, commend, 
praise.— Lat. eofr^,4br cwm, with, together; and mandare, to commit, 
entrust, enjoin (a word of uncertain origin). Der. commend*at*ion 
(used by Gower, C. A. iii. 145) ; commend-able, eommend*abl*y, com* 
mend*able*ness, eommend*at*or*y, Commend is a doublet of ^am* 

ehand ; the form er is the Latin, the latter the French form. 

OOMMENBUBATE, to measure in comparison with, to reduce 
to a common measure. (L.) ‘ Yet can we not thus commenxuraite the 
sphere of Trismegistus ; * Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errors, b. vii. c. 3, end. 
—Lat. commensurahts, pp. of commensurare, to measure m comparison 
with ; a coined word, not in use, the true Lat. word being commetiri, 
from the same *root.— Lat. com*, for cum, with; and tnentttrare, to 
measure. See further under Measure. Der. commensur a te (from 
pp. commemyratus), used as an adj. ; commeneure^y, eommefmrate* 
Iff «, commentur^able, eommensur*abl*y, commetuuiHAil 4 dy, 
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• COMMITNT, to make a note upon. (F., —L.) In As You Like^ Lat. eommodus, convenient ; lit. in good measure. —Lat. cow-, for cum. 
It, ii. 1. 65. The pi. sb. commerUis is in SirT. More, Works, p. 152 c. together ; and modus, measure. See Mode. Der. commodious 4 y, 

— F. eommenfer, * to comment, to write commentaries, to expound ; ' eommodious^ness ; from the same source, commod-ity ; also commode, 
Cotgrave.«»Lat. eommentari, to reflect upon, consider, explain; also which is the F. form of Lat. commodus, 

commentare. heit, commentus, cowmimW, to devise, invent, de- COMMODORFl, the commander of a squadron. (Span.,«-L.) 

sign. — Lat. cow-, for cum, with ; and the base wi«-, seen in me-min i, ‘ Commodore, a kind of admiral, or commander in chief of a squadron 
a reduplicated perfect of an obsolete verb menSre, to call to mind; of ships at sea;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. Applied to Anson, who 
with the inceptive deponent suffix -sci.—y MAN, to think ; cf. Skt. died a.d. 1762 ; it occurs in Anson’s Voyage, b. 1. c. i.-Span. cow«i- 
tnan, to think. See Mind. Der. comment, sb., comment-ar-y, com- dador, a knight-commander, a prefect.— Span, comendar, to charge, 

ment-at-or. enjoin, recommend.— Lat. commendare, to commend ; in late Lat., to 

COMMEBCE, trade, traffic. (F.,-L.) In Hamlet, iii. i. no. command. See Commend, Command. 

[Also formerly in use as a verb; see Milton, II Penseroso, I. 39.] — COMMOM, public, general, usual, vulgar. (F.,-L.) M. E. 
F. commerce, ‘ commerce, intercourse of traffick, familiarity ; ’ Cotgrave. common, comun, comoun, comon, comune. Spelt common, Rob. of Glouc. 

— Lat. commercium, commerce, trade. — Lat. cow-, for cum, with ; and p. 541 . — O. F. common, — Lat. communis, common, general. — Lat. cow-, 

wcrci-, crude form of wcr», goods, wares, merchandise. See Merchant, for com, with ; and munis, complaisant, obliging, binding by obliga- 
Der, commerci-cd, eommerci-al 4 y ; both from Lat. cowwcrc/-«w. tion (Plautus).- 4/ MU, to bind; whence Skt. wd, to bind; Gk. 

COMMINATIOM, a threatening, denouncing. (F.,-L.) ‘The dfj.bveiv, to keep off, &c. See Curtius, i. 402 ; Fick, i. 179. Der. 
terrible comminacion and threate; ' Sir T. More, Works, p. 897f.— F. common-ly, common-ness, common-er, common-al-ty, common-place (see 
eommination, ‘a commination, an extreme or vehement thretning;’ place), common-weal, common-wealth weal, wealth) \ s. pi. cowwons. 
Cotgrave. — Lat. comminationem, acc. of comminatio, a threatening. Also, from Lat. communis, we have commun-ion, commun-ist, com^ 
menacing. — Lat. oomminatus, pp. of comminari, to threaten.— Lat. mun-i-ty\ and see cowwunc. 

cow-, for ci/w, with ; and Wilton, to threaten. See Menace. Der. COMMOTION', a violent movement. (F.,-L.) Spelt cow- 
comminat-or-y, from Lat. pp. comminatus. mocion; Sir T. More, Works, p. 43 f. — F. commotion, ‘a commotion, 

COMMINGLE, to mix together. (Hybrid; L.andE.) Also tumult, stirre; * Cotgrave. — Lat. commotionem, acc. of commotio, a 
comin^le ; Shak. has comingled or commingled, Hamlet, iii. 2. 74 « An commotion. — Lat. cowi-, for ctiw, with ; and wo/io, motion. See 
ill coined word; made by prefixing the Lat. co- or cow- (for cum. Motion. 

with) to the E. word mingle. See Mingle ; and see Commix. COMMUNE, to converse, talk together. (F.,- L.) M. E. comunen. 

COMMINUTION, a reduction to small fragments. (L.) Bacon ‘ With suche hem liketh to comune Gower, C. A. i. 64 ; cf. iii. 373. 
has comrmnution, Nat. Hist. s. 799. Sir T. Browne has comminuihle. Also communien; spelt communy, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 102. -O. F. 
Vulgar Errors, b. ii. c. 5. § 1. [The verb comminute is later, and communier, to communicate. —L.at. communicare,Xo communicate, pp. 
due to the sb. ; it occurs in Pennant’s Zoology, The Gilt Head.] communicatus, — Lat. communis, common. See Common. Der. 
Formed on the model of F. sbs. in -ion, from Lat. comminutus, pp. of P'rom the Lat. communioare we also have communicate, a doublet of 
eomminuere, to break into small pieces ; easily imitated from Lat, commune ; communicant (pres. part, form) ; communicat-ive, communi- 
tninutionem, acc. of minulio, a diminishing, formed from minutus, pp. cat-ive-ness, communicat-ion, communicat-or-y, communica-ble, communi- 
of minuere, to make smaller. — Lat. cow-, for cmw, toother; and ca-bl-y. 

minuere, to make smaller, diminish. See Minute, jDiminish. COMMUTE, to exchange. (L.) In Bp. Taylor, Liberty of Pro- 
Der. comminute, verb. phesying, s. 19 (K.) The sb. commutation is in Strype’s Records, 

COMMISERATION, a feeling of pity for, compassion. (F.,— no. 3 (R.) The adj. commutative (F. commutatif) is in Sir T. Elyot, 
L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 1. 64. We also find the verb cowwwcm/e ; The Govemour, b. iii. c. i.-Lat. commutare, to exchange with.- 
Drayton, Dudley to Lady Jane Grey (R.) Bacon has * commiserable Lat. con-, for cum, with ; and mutare, to change, pp. mutatus. Sec 
persons;' Essay 33, Of Plantations. - F. cowwiscra/ion, ‘ commisera- Mutable. Der. commut-ahle, commut-abil-i-ty, commut-ation, com- 
tion, compassion ; ’ Cotgrave. Lat. commiserationem, acc. of cow- mut-at-ive, commut-at-ive-ly. 

nUseratio, a part of an oration intended to excite pity (Cicero).— Lat. COIIIPPAOT (i), fastened or put together, close, firm, (F.,— L.) 

commiseratus, pp. of commiserari, to endeavour to excite pity. — Lat. *Compacte, as 1 mought say, of the pure meale or floure;' Sir T. 
cow-, for cww, with; and miserari, to lament, pity, commiserate.— Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. 14. — O. F. compacte, ‘compacted, well 
Lat. miser, wretched, deplorable. See Miserable. Der. from set, knit, trust [trussed], pight, or joined together ; ' Cotgrave. -Lat. 
the same source, commiserate, verb. compactus, well set, joined together, pp. of compingere, to join or put 

COMMISSARIT, an officer to whom something is entrusted. (L.) together. — Lat. cow-, for cum, with ; and pangere, to fasten, plant, 
‘ The emperor’s commissaries* answere, made at the diett ; * Bumet, Rec. set, fix, pp. fwtus, — 4/ PAK, to seize, bind, grasp ; whence also E. 
pt. iii. b. V. no. 32. Wie also find oommisariship in Foxe’s Martyrs, fan-g. See Eang. Der. compact, verb ; compact-ly, compact-ed-ly, 
p. 1 II 7 » an. 1544.— Low Lat. commissarius, one to whom anything is compact-mss, compact-ed-ness, compact-ness ; and see below. 

. entmsted (F. commissaire) ; Ducange. — Lat. commissus, pp. of cow- COMPACT (2), a bargain, agreement. (L.) In Shak. gen. ac- 
mittere,to commit. See Commit. Der. cowwisari-a/, commisari-at, cented compact. As You Like It, v. 4. 5. -Lat. compactum, an agree- 
commissary-ship. ment.— Lat. cow|poc/fis, pp. of compacisci, to agree with. — Lat. cow-, 

COMMISSION, trust, authority, &c. (F.,— L.) In Chaucer, for cum, with; and pacisci, to covenant, make a bargain; fonned 
Prol. '317,— F. commission, ‘a commission, or delegation, a charge, from an old verb pac-^re, with inceptive suffix -sc-i.— ^PAK, to 
mandate;* Cotgrave.— Lat. commissionem, acc. of commissio, the com- seize, bind, gra^ ; see above. See Fact, and Pang, 
mencement of a play or contest, perpetration ; in late Lat. a com- COMCPANTY, an assembly, crew, troop. (F.,— L.) M. E. com- 
mission, mandate, charge ; Ducange.-Lat. commissus, pp. of cowwiV/- panic, companye, in early use; see An Old Eng. Miscellany, cd. 
ere, to commit. See Commit. Der. commission-er. Morris, p. 138, 1 . 709.— O.F, companie, compaignie, compagnie, com- 

COMMIT, to entrust to, consign, do. (L.) ‘Thanne shul ye pany# association (cf. O.F. compain, a companion, associate; also 
eommitte the kepyng of your persone to your trewe frendes that O. P\ compainon, companion, a companion). - Low Lat. companiem, 
been approued and knowe;’ Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus (Six-text), acc. of companies, a company, a taking of meals together. -Low Lat. 
Group B, 1 . 2496. The sb. commissioun is in Chaucer, Prol. 317.— companis, victuals eaten along with bread.- Lat. cow-, for cum, with; 
Lat. committere, pp. eomrmssus, to send out, begin, entrust, consign, and panis, bread. See Pantry. Der. compam-on ; whence cow- 
commit.— Lat. com-, for cum, with ; and mittere, to send. See Mis- panion-ship, con^anion-able, companion-abl-y, companion-less. 

4 lian, Missile. Der. commit-ment, committ-al, committ-ee ; also (from COMPARE, to set things together, in order to examine their 
pp. commissus), commissary, q. v. ; and commission, q. v. points of likeness or difference. (F.,— L.) In Shak. K. John, i. 79. 

COMMIX, to mix together. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) • Commyxt iThe sb. comparison is in much earlier use ; see Chaucer, C. T. Group 

with moold and flynt;* Palladius on Husbandry, bk. ii. st. 21 ; cf. fe. 666, 817 (Clerk’s Tale).] — F. comparer; Cotgrave.— Lat. cow* 
bk. iii. St. 3. A coined word ; made by prefixing Lat. cow- (for c«w, parare, pp. comparatus, to prepare, adjust, set together.— Lat. com-, for 
with) to E. mix. See MUx, and Commingle. Der. cowwix^tirc, cum, with ; and parare, to prepare. See Prepare, Parade. Der* 
which is, however, not a hybrid word, the sb. mixture being of I^t. compar-able, comparat-ive, comparat-ive^ly ; also compar-ison, from F, 
origin, from Lat. mixtttra or mistura, a mixing, mixture ; it occurs in comparaison (Cotgrave), which from Lat. comparationem, acc. of cow* 
Shak. L. L.L. v. 2. 296. He also has commixtion (O. F. commistion, paratio, a preparing, a comparing. 

Cotgrave : from Lat. commistionem, acc. of Gommistio, z mixing, mix- COMDPARTMlBNT, a separate division of an enclosed space, 
ture) ; but it occurs earlier, spelt commyxstion, in 'JVevisa, ii. 159 ; see (F.,— L.) ‘ In the midst was placed a large compartment ; * Carew; 

Spec, of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 24T, 1 . 161. * A Masque at Whitehall, an. 1633 (R.) — F. compartiment, * a comparte- 

COMMODIOU8, comfortable, useffil, fit. (L.) Spelt cow- ment, ... a partition ; ’ Cot. Formed, by help of sufo -ment, from 

mtdiouee in Palladius on Husbandry, bk. ii. st. 22.— LowLat.cowwodt- F. compart-ir, 5 to divide, part, or put into equall peeces ; ’ Cotgrave^ 
ows, useful; Ducange. Formed with -om from crude form ofl«»Low Lat.comparA>c» to divide, partition; Ducange.-Lat. com^i 



COMPASS. 

for cum^ with, together; and partire, to divide, part, share.— Lat 
parti”, crude form of pars, a part. See Part. 

GOKPASS, a circuit, circle, limit, range. (F., — L.) M.E. 
compos, eumpas, of which a common meaning was * a circle.' * As 
the point in a like the centre within a circle; Gower, 

C. A. iii. 93. ‘In manere of commas* —like a circle; Chaucer, 
Kn. Tale, 1031.— F, eompas, * a compass, a circle, a round; also, a 
pair of compasses ;’ Cotgrave. — Low Lat. compassus, a circle, circuit ; 
cf. Low Lat. eompassare, to encompass, to measure a circumference. 
—Lat. com*, for cum, together ; and passus, a pace, step, or in late Lat. 
^ passage, way, pass, route : whence the sb. compassus, a route that 
comes together, or joins itself, a circuit. See Pace, Pass. Dor. 
compass, verb, Gower, C. A. i. 173; (a pair of) compass~es, an instru- 
ment for drawing circles. 

COMPASSIONS’, pity, mercy. (F.,— L.) M.E. compassioun, 
Chaucer, Group B. 659 (Man of Law's Tale). — O. F. compassion ; which 
Cotgrave translates hy ‘compassion, pity, mercie.*— Lat. compassi” 
onem, acc. of compassio, sympathy. — Lat. compassus, pp. of compatiri, 
to suffer together with, to feel compassion. — Lat. com-, for cum, to- 
gether with ; and patiri, to suffer. See Passion. Dor. compassion-ate 
(Tit. Andron. ii. 3. 317; Rich. II, i. 3. 174); compassion-ate^ly, com” 
pa$sion”ate”ness, Shak. has also the verb to compassion. Tit. Andron. 
iv. 1. 13^ And see compat”i~bl€. 

COMPATIBLE (followed by WITH), that can bear with, 
suitable with or to. (F.,— L.) Formerly used without wi/A; ‘not 
repugnant, but compatible;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 485 d. — F. coni” 
patible, * compatible, concurrable ; which can abide, or agree together;* 
C^otgrave. — Low Lat. compatihilis, used of a benefice which could be 
held together with another.— Lat. compati”, base of compatiri, to suffer 
or endure together with ; with passive suffix -6i7w. — Lat. com”, for cum, 
together with ; and patiri, to suffer. See above. Der. compatibly ; 
compati-bili‘ty (F. compatibility, as if from a Lat. acc. compatibilitatem). 
COMPATRIOT, of the same country. (F.,— L.) ‘One of 
our compatriots;^ Howell's Letters, b. i. s. i. letter 15.— O. F. com- 
patriote, ‘one’s countryman;* Cotgrave. — Low Lat. compatriotus, 0 . 
compatriot ; also compatriensis, compatrianus, — Lat. com-, for cum, to- 
gether with ; and Low Lat. patriota, a native. — Lat. patria, one's native 
soil, fern, of the adj. patrius, paternal ; the subst. terra, land, being 
underwood. — Lat. patri”, crude form of pater, father. See Patriot, 
and Father. i[f The Low Lat. patriota, •patriotus, are in imitation 
of the Gk. irarpuintjs, a fellow-countryman ; from Gk. irar^p, father. 
COMPEER, a fellow, equal, associate. (F.,— L.) M. £. comper. 
‘His frend and his camper;* Clhaucer, C. T. prol. 670 (or 672).— 
O, F. comper, a word not found, but probably in use as an equiva- 
lent of the Lat. compar ; the G. F. per, also spelt par or pair (whence 
E. peer) is very common. —I^t. compar, equal ; also, an equal, a com- 
rade. — Lat. com”, for cum, together with ; and par, an equal, a peer. 
See Peer. ^ The F. compare, a gossip, godfather, is quite a dif- 
ferent word ; it stands for Lat. com-pater, i. e. a godfather. 
COMPEL, to urge, drive on, oblige. (L.) M. E. compellen ; the 
pp. compelled occurs in Trevisa, i. 247 ; ii. 159 ; see Spec, of English, 
ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 241, 1. 166. — Lat. compeUere, to compel, lit. 
to drive together; pp. cowpw/si/s. — Lat. com-, for cum, together ; and 
pellere, to drive, p. Of uncertain origin ; the connection with Gk. 
v6Xketv, to shake, is not clear, though given by Fick, i. 671. Some 
take it to be from V^RAR, to tremble ; cf. Skt, sphur, sphar, to 
tremble, struggle forth. Der. compelUable ; also compuls-ion, com- 
puls-ive, comptdS”ive”ly, compuls”or~y, compuls^or”i’ly, all from the Lat. 
pp. compuUus. 

COMPENDIOUS, brief, abbreviated. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, 
The Govemour, b. ii. c. 3, last section (R.) The adv. compendiously 
is in the Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 2346.- Lat. compendiosus, reduced 
to a small compass, compendious. — Lat. compendi”um, an abbrevia- 
tion, abridgement ; with suffix -osws ; the lit. sense of compendium is 
a saving, sparing from expense.— Lat. com-, for cum, with ; and pen- 
dere, to weigh, to esteem of value. See Pension. Der. compendi” 
ous”ly. The Lat. comp endium is also in use in English. 
COMPENSATE, to reward, requite suitably. (L.) * Who are 

apt ... to think no truth can compensate the hazard of alterations 
Stillingfleet, vol. ii. sermon i (R.) Compensation is in Shak. Temp. iv. 
t, 3. [The M. E. form was eompensen, used by Gower, C. A. i. 365 ; 
now obsolete: borrowed from F. compenser, from Lat. compcwsarc.] — 
Lat. eompensatus, pp. of eompensare, to reckon or weigh one thing 
against another.— Lat. com-, for cum, together with ; and pensare, to 
•weigh, irequentative form of pendere, to weigh, pp. pensus. See 
Pension. Der. compensation, eompens»at-or”y. 

COMPETENT, fit, suitable, sufficient. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, i. i. 90. Cf. competence, a Hen. IV, v. 5. 70 ; competency. Cor. 
it 1. 143. —F. competent, ‘ competent, sufficient, able, full, convenient ; ’ 
Cot. Properly pres. part, of the F. verb competer, ‘ to be sufficient 
for;* id.— Lat. competere, to solicit, to be suitable or fit.— Lat, com*, 


COMPLICITY. 1:^5 

for cum, with ; and petere, to fly to, seck.-V RAT, to fly ; see below. 
Der. con^tent-ly, competence, competenc”y, 

COMPETITOR, one who competes with another, a rival. (L.) 
In Shak. Two Gent. ii. 6. 35. \CompetitiQn occurs in Bacon, Hist, 
of Henry VII, ed. Luniby, p. 8, 1. 23. The verb to compete came into 
use very late, and was suggested by these two sbs.] — Lat competitor, 
a fellow-candidate for an office.— Lat. com-, for cum, together with ; 
and petitor, a candidate. - Lat. pc/iM/s, pp. of petere, to fall, fly to- 
wards, seek; with suffix -or of the agent. -V PAT. to fly, fall ; cf. 
Skt. pat, to fly, Gk. irirofun, I fly ; and see Peather, Pen. Der. 
From the same source, competitive, competition; also the verb to 
compete, as already observed ; and see competent, 

COMPILE, to get together, collect, compose. (F.,— L.) ‘ As I 

finde in a bok compiled;* Gower. C. A. iii. 48. — O. F. compiler, of 
which Cotgrave gives the pp. compile, which he explains by ‘ compiled, 
heaped together;* but the vtom is quite distinct from pi7c. — Lat. 
compilare, pp. compilatus, to plunder, pillage, rob ; so that the word 
had at first a sinister meaning. — Lat. com-, for cum, with ; nndpilare, 
to plunder, rob. [Not the same word as pilare, to deprive of hair.] 
Dep. compil”er; al^ compilation, from F. compilation, which from Lat. 
eompiltUionem, acc.%f compilatio, 

COMPLACBOT, gratified ; lit. pleasing. (L.) Complacence is 
in Milton, P. L. iii. 276 ; viii. 433. Complacent does not seem to be 
older than the time of Burke, and was, perhaps, suggested by the 
older F. form complaisant. — Lat. complacent”, stem of complacens, pres, 
pt. of complacere, to please. — Lat. com-, for cum, with ; and placere, 
to please. See Pleaae. Der. complacent”ly, complacence, complacenc”y. 
Doublet, complaisant, q. v. 

COMPLAIN, to lament, express grief, accuse. (F.,— L.) In 
Chaucer, C. T. 6340; Tro. and Cress, iii. 960, 1794. — O. F. com- 
plaindre, ‘ to plaine, complaine ; ' Cotgrave. — Low Lat. complangere, 
to bewail. — Lat. com-, for c«m, with ; and plangere, to bewail. See 
Plaint. Der. complain-ant (F. pres, part.), complaint (F. past part.). 
COMPLAISANT, pleasing, obliging. (F.,-L.) Used by 
Coyvrley, on Echo, st. 2. — F. complaisant, ‘obsequious, observant, 
soothing, and thereby pleasing ; * Cotgrave. Pres. pt. of verb com- 
plaire, to please. — Lat. complacere, to please. Complaisant is a doublet 
of complacent, cp v. Der. complaisance. 

COMPLEMENT, that which completes; full number. (L.) 
‘The complement of the sentence following; ' Sir T. More, Works, p.* 
954 b. — Lat. eomplementum, that which serves to complete. Formed 
with suffix ”mentum from the verb comple-re, to complete. See 
Complete. Der. complement”cd, used by Prynne, Sovereign Power 
of Parliaments, pt. i. ; but in most old books it is another spelling of 
complimental ; see Shak. Troil. iii. i. 43. ^ Complement is a doublet 

of (Ital.) compliment ; the distinction in spelling is of late date. See 
complement in Schmidt, Shak. Lexicon. See dompliment. 
COMPLETE, perfect, full, accomplished. (L.) The verb is 
formed from the adjective. ‘ The fourthe day complet fro none to 
none ; * Chaucer, C. T. 9767. — Lat. completus, pp. of complere, to fulfil, 
fill up. — Lat. com-, for cum, with, together; and plere, to fill— ^ 
PAR, to fill ; whence also TSs.full. See Pull. Der. complete^ verb ; 
completeiy, complete”ness, completion ; also complement, q. v. ; compli- 
ment, q.v. Complete is a doublet of comply, q. v. ; and see compline. 
COMPLEX, intricate, difficult. (L.) In Locke, Of Human 
Understanding, b, ii. c. 12. — Lat. complex, interwoven, intricate; the 
stem is complic”. — Lat. com-, for cum, together ; and the suffix -plex, 
stem ”plic”, signifying * folded,' as in sim”plex, du-plex.m,^ PLAK, to 
plait, fold ; whence also E. plait, and E. fold. See Plait, Fold. 
Der. complex”i”ty ; and see compleX”ion, complic”ate, complicity, 
COMPLEXION, texture, outward appearance. (F., — L.) ‘ Of 

his complexion he was sanguin;* Chaucer, C. T. prol. 335- "O.F. 
(and mod. F.) complexion, complexion, appearance.— Lat. complex” 
ionem, acc. of complexio, a comprehending, compass, circuit, a habit of 
the body, complexion.— Lat. eomplexus, pp. of complecti, to surround, 
twine around, encompass.— Lat. com-, for cum, with; and plectere, to 
plait. See Plait ; and see above. Der. complexion-ed. complexion”al, 
COMPLIANT, COMPLIANT; see Comply. 
COMPLICATO, to render complex. (L.) Complicate was- 
originally used as an adj., as in : ‘ though they are complicate in fact, 
yet are they separate and distinct in right;’ Bacon, Of a War with 
Spain (R.) Milton has complicated, P, L. x. 5 2 3. -Lat. complicatus, 
pp. of complicare, to plait together, entangle. — Lat. complic”, stem of 
compiext complex. See Complex. Der. complic”ation\ and see 

complicity. ' 

COMPLICITY, the state of being an accomplice. (F.,-L.) 

‘ Complicity, a consenting or partnership in evil ; ' Blount's Glosso**^ 
graphia, ed. 1674, [Not much used formerly; but complice, i,e. accom-^ 
plice, was common, though now disused ; see Shak. Rich. II, ii. 3. 
165.] -F. eompliciU, ‘ a conspiracy, a bad confederacy;’ Cotgrave. - 
.f‘,complicf, ‘a complice, confederate, companion in a ItM action ;*• 



126 COMPLIMENT. CONCEAL. 

' 

Cotgimve.«>Lat ewnfiiem, acc. of ctmpltx, signifying (i) interwoven, OOICPBEBB, to press together. fL.) Used by Ralegh, Hist, of 
compl ex, (g ) an accomplice. See Complex* iCooomplioe. the World, b. i. c. a. s, 7 (R.) Not in Shak. [Probably formed by 

OulCniNtElNT* compliance, courtesy. (F., «• Ital, —L.) Often prefixing com- (F. com*, Lat. com- for cum, with), to the verb to press, 
spelt complement in old edd.; see Shak. Merry Wives, iv. a. 5; Tw. Similarly were formed commingle, commix. There is no O. F. com* 
!Nt. iii. 1. 1 JO (where the First Folk) has complement in both places)i presser, but the $b. compress in the sense of * bandage * is French. 
— F. compliment, introduced in the i6tii cent, from Ital. (Brachet).— Cotgrave gives ; ‘ Compresse, a boulster, pillow, or fold of linnen, to 
Ital. eomplimento, compliment, civility. Formed, by help of the suffix bind up, or lay on, a wound.* Or the word may have been taken 
*mc»/o, from the verb compU-re, to fill up, telfil, suit. Lat. complete*, from the Latin.] Lat. compressare, to oppress ; Tertullian. — Lat, 
to fill up, complete. See Complete. fpr Complement is the Lat. com-, for c«m, with ; and pressare, to press ; which from pressus,pp, 
spelling of the same word, Der. compliment, verb ; compliment^ar-y, of premere, to press. See Frees. l>er. compress, sb. ; eompress-ible. 
Compliment is also a doublet of compliance ; see Comply. eompress-ibil-i-ty, compress-ion, compress-ive, 

COMPIillSrXi* the last churdh-service of the day. (F.,— L.) COMFHIS^ to comprehend. (F.,-»L.) ‘The substaunce of 
* M. E. complin, Chaucer, C. T. 4169. Complin is an adj. form (cf. the holy sentence is herein comprised ; * Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, 
gold-en from go/d), and stands for complin song. The phr. comp/ca b. i. c. 13.— O. F. (and mod. F.) compris, also comprins, Burguy 
song is in Douglas's tr. of Virgil (Jamieson). The sb. is complie, or gives the form compris as well as comprins*, but Cotgrave only gives 
eumtlie, Ancren Riwle, p. 24.— O. F. complie (mod. ¥. complies, which me latter, which he explains by ‘ comprised, comprehended.* Com- 
is the plural of comp/fc).*«Low Lat. completa, compline ; the fern, of pris is the shorter form of comprins, and used as the pp. of F. com* 
Lat. c omple tus, complete. See Complete. prendre, to comprehend.— Lat. comprehendere, to comprehend. Thus 

C01fldn[i*Sr* tp yield, assent, agree, accord. (Ital., — L.) In Shak. comprise is a doublet of comprehend, q. v. Der. compris-al, 
to comply with is to be courteous or formal ; Hamlet, ii. 2. 390 ; v. 2, COMFKOMIBB, a settlement by concessions. (F.,— L.) Shak, 
105. Cf. 0 th. i. 3. 264. Milton has comply, Sams. Agon. 1408 ; has both sb. and verb; Merry Wives, i. i. 33 ; Merch. i. 3. 79. -F. 
also compliant, P. L. iv. 333 ; compliance, P. L. viii. 603. [The word compromis, * a compromise, mutuall promise of adversaries to refer 
is closely connected with compliment, and may even have been formed their differences unto arbitrement ; * Cot. Properly pp. of F. compro- 
by striking off the suffix of that word. It has no doubt been often mettre,* to compromit, or put unto compromise Cot.— Lat. compro- 
confused with p/y and but is of quite a different origin. It is not mittere, to make a mutual promise. — Lat. com-, for cum, together ; 
of French, but of Italian origin.] — Ital. complire, to fill up, to fulfil, and promittere, to promise. See Promise. Der. compromise, verb 

to suit i also * to use compliments, ceremonies, or kind offices and (former ly to c ompromit). 

offers;* Florio. Cf. Span, complir, to fulfil, satisfy, execute.— Lat. COMPUXiSlON, COMPUIiSIVEj ; see Compel. 
complere, to fill up, complete. See Complete. Thus comply COMFUNCTIONT, remorse. (F.,— L.) • Have ye compunccioun;* 

is really a doublet of com/>/c/c. Dor, compli-ant, compli-anee, Wfyelif, Ps. iv. 5; where the Vulgate version has compungimini,^^ 

COMFONliNT, composing. (L.) Sometimes used as a sb., O. F. compunction, ‘compunction, remorse;* Cotgrave.— I^w Lat. 
but generally as an adjective, with the sb. part. * The components of compunctionem, acc. of compunctio *, not recorded in Ducange, but 
judgments;' Digby, Of Man’s Soul, c. 10 (a.d. 1645).— Lat. compo- regularly formed.— Lat. compunctus, pp. of compungi, to feel remorse, 
nent-, stem of componens, pres. part, of componere, to compose. See pass, of compungere, to prick, sting. — Lat. com-, for cum, with; and 
Compound. pun^e, to prick. See Pungent. Der. eom^cti-ous. 

COMFORT, to agree, suit, behave. (F.,— L.) * Comports not COMFUT^ to calculate, reckon. (L.) Sir T. Browne has com- 

with what is infinite ; ’ Daniel, A Defence of Rhyme, ed. 1603 (R.) puters, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. 4. § 4 ; computists, id. b. vi. c. 8. § 1 7 ; com- 
Spenser has eomportance, i. e. behaviour, F. Q. ii. 1. 29. — F. comporter, putable, id. b. iv. c. 13 . $ 23. Shak. has computation. Com. Errors, ii. 2, 

‘ to endure, beare, suffer ; * Cotgrave. He also gives * se comporter, to 4 ; Milton, compute, P. L. iii. 580. — Lat. computare, to compute. •«> Lat. 
carry, bear, behave, maintaine or sustaine himselfe.’— Low Lat. com- com-, for cum, together; and putare, to think, settle, adjust, fi. The 
tortare, to behave ; Lat. eomportare, to carry or bri^ together.— primary notion of putare was to make clean, ‘ then to bring to clean- 
Lat. com-, for cum, with ; and poriare, to cariy. See Fort. ness, to make clear, and according to a genuinely Roman conception, 

COMPOBB, to compound, make up, arrange, soothe. (F.,— L.) to reckon, to think (cp. I reckon, a favourite expression with the 
In Shak. Temp. iii. 1. 9; and somewhat earlier. [Cf. M. £. com/tonen, Americans for I suppose)*,* Curtius, i. 349. — ^PU, to purify; see 
to compose ; Chaucer's tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, pp. 87, 93.] — F. Pure. Der. comput-at-ion, comput-able. Doublet, count, q. v. 
composer, * to compound, make, frame, dispose, order, digest;* Cot- COMBADB, a companion. (Span., — L.) In Shak. Hamlet, i. 
grave. — F. com-, from Lat. com-, for cum, with ; and poser, to place, 3. 65. [Rather introduced directly from the Span, than throu^ the 
pose. See Pose. p. Not derived diVcc^/y from Lat. componcrc, though French; the Y.camerade was only used, according to Cotgrave, to 
used in the same sense, but from Lat. com- and pausare, which is signify * a chamberfull, a company that belongs to, or is ever lodged 
from the same root as ^nere, itself a conmound word, being put for in, one chamber, tent, [or] cabin.' And this F. camerade was also 
po-sinere ; see Pause, Repose, Site. Cf. Low Lat. repausare, to taken from the Spanish ; see Brachet. Besides, the spelling camrado 
repose. Der. compos-er, compos-ed, compos-ed4y, compos-ed-ness, com- occurs in Marmyon’s Fine Companion, 1633 ; see Nares's Glossary, 
pos-t/rc ; and see below. And see Compound. ed. Halliwell and Wright.] — Span, camarada, a company, society ; also, 

COMPOSITION, an agreement, a composing. (F.,— L.) ‘ By a partner, comrade ; camaradas de navio, ship-mates. — Span, camara, 

forward and by composicioun ; ' Chaucer, Prol. 848 (ed. Morris) ; 850 a chamber, cabin. — Lat. camara, camera, a chamber. See Chamber, 
(ed. Tyrwhitt).— F. composition, ‘a composition, making, framing,’ CON (i), to enquire into, observe closely. (E.) M. E. cunnien, to 

&c. ; Cotgrave. — Lat. compositionem, acc. of compositio, a putting to- test, examine. Of Tesus on the cross, when the vinegar was offered 
gether.«>Lat. compositus, pp. of componere, to put together, compose, to him, it is said : ‘he smeihte and cunnede therof'^he took a smack 
Der. Hence also composit-or, composite ; and see compost. See above, of it and tasted it, i. e. to see what it was like. — A. S. cunnian, to test, 
COMPOST, a mixture, composition, manure. (F.,— Ital.,— L.) try, examine into ; Grein, i. 171. p. A secondary verb, formed from 
*Compostes and confites '» condiments and comfits; Babees Boke, A.S. cunnan, to know; it si^ifies accordingly ‘to tiy to know;* 
ed. Fumivall, p. 121, 1 . ^5. Shak. has compost, Hamlet, iii. 4. 151 ; and ihay be regarded as the desiderative of to know. See Know, 
and composture, Timon, iv. 3. 444. — O. F. composte, * a condiment,*^ or Can. Der. ale-conner, i. e. ale-tester (obsolete), 
composition, . . . also pickle;* Cot.— Ital. composta, a mixture, com- CON (2), used in the phrase pro and con; short for Lat. contra, 
pouJid, conserve; fern, of pp. composto, compost, mixed.— Lat. against; pro meaning ‘for;* so that the phr. means ‘for and 
composUus, mixed, pp. of componere, to compose. See Compound, against.* 

Thus compost is a doublet of composite ; see above. CON-, a very common prefix ; put for cotth, a form of Lat. enm, 

COMPOUND, to compose, mix, settle. (L.) The d is merely with. The form con- is used when the following letter is c, d, g, }, 
excrescent. M, E. componen, compounen ; componeth is in Gower, C. A. n, q, s, /, or v ; and sometimes before /. Before b,f, m, p, the term 
iii. 1 38 ; cf. ii. 90, Chaucer has compounen, tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, is com- ; before /, col- ; before r, cor-. See Com-, 
pp. 8 7, 93. -• Lat. componere, to compose. - Lat. com-, for cum, together ; CONCATENATB, to link together. (L.) An unusual word j 

and tenure, to put, lay, a contraction of po-sinere, lit. ‘ to set behind.* concatenation is in Bp. Beveridge's Sermons, vol. i. ser. 38. ‘ &ek the 
See Site. D er. compo und, sb. ; and see compose, consonancy and concatenation of truth ; ' Ben Tonson, Discoveries ; 

COMPRBHIEIND, to seize, grasp. (L.) M. E. comprehenden, section headed Notse domini Sti. Albani, &c.— Lat. concatenaius, pp. 
Chaucer, C.T. 10537.-* Lat. comprehendere, to grasp. -Lat. com-, for of concatenare, to chain together, connect. -Lat. con-, for cum, to- 
eum, with ; and prehendere, to seize, p. Prehendere is compounded gether; and ccUenare, to chain.— Lat. catena, a chain. See Chain, 
of Lat. pra, beforehand, and hendere, to seize, get, an obsolete verb Der. concat enat-j on, 

cognate with Gk. and with E. get. See Get. Der. com- CONCAVE, hollow, arched. (L.) Shak. Jul. Cses. i. 1. 53.— 

prehens-ive, comprehensivedy, comprehens-ive-neu, comprehensible, com- Lat. conctmus, hoUpw.— Lat. con-, for cum, with ; and eauus, hollow. 
prehens-ibl-y, comprehens-ible-mse, eomprehens-ibili-ty, eomprehens-ion ; See Cave. Der. concav-i-ty, 

$XlhQmcompr§hensus,pp,ciemfrehit(krc^ comprise, CONCBAX^ to hide, disguise. (L.) M.E. coneden, Gower, 



CONCEDE. 

C. A* ii. aSa. -»Lat. wnctlartt to conceftl. «> Lat. eon-, forma, together, ^ 
wholly ; and alartt to hide.<»^ KAL, to hide, whence alM 

el^and^nt ; cognate with Teutonic V HAL, whence £. 
htllf htd lf ho le^ httU, hidster, &c. Der. coneiol-^mentt conctal'cMt, 

CONCBD£» to cede, grant, surrender. (L.) 'Which is not 
toncidtd ; ’ SirT. Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. i. c. 4. § 6. Lat. fQnc$der$^ 
pp. ewtctssus, to retire, yield, grant. --Lat. eon-, for cum, together, 
wholly: and etdin, to cede, grant. See Cedo. Der. concess-iom, 
eone«ss‘ ivt, c oneesM-cr-y ; from Lat. pp. eoneessus. 

CONCjillT* a conception, idea, notion, vanity. (F.,—L.) M.E. 
eonci^t, concdt, comsiit, coHStyt, * Allas, conseytes stronge I * Chaucer, 
Troil. and Cres. iii. 755 (or 804). Gower has eoneeipu C. A. i. 7.— 
O. F. concept, coneeipt, conceit, pp. of concevoir, to conceive. [I have 
not references for these forms, but they must have existed ; cf. £. 
deceit, receipt,']^ljBX, conceptus, pp. of concipere, to conceive. See 
Gonoeive. Der. conceit’^, coneeiheddy, conceit^ed^nett. Doublet, 
conception 

CO^OJfilVJi}, to be pregnant, take in, think. (F.,-L.) M. E. 
conceiuen, eonceuen; with u for v. 'This preyere . . . conceues [conceives, 
contains] alle the g^e that a man schuld ,aske of God ; ’ Wyclifs 
Works, ed. Arnold, iii. 443. «* 0 . F,eoncever, concevoir, to conceive. 
Lat. concipere, to conceive, pp. conceptus, Lat. con-, for cum, together, 
wholly; and capere, to take, hold. See Capable, CapanouB. 
Der. conceivable, conceiv^abl-y, coneeivable-ness ; coneept-ion, q. v. ; 
conceit, q. v. 

CONCJlPTlOiN', the act of conceiving: a notion. (F.,— L.) 
VL,'E. conception i Cursor Mundi, ai9.«-F. conccp/ion.-iLat. concept” 
ionem, acc. of conceptio, — Lat. conceptus, pp. of concipere, to conceive. 
See Conceive, and Conceit. 

CONCUKTIIE, to tend or bring to a centre. (F.,—L.) * Two 

natures . . . have been concentred into one hypostasis ; ’ Bp. Taylor, 
vol. ii. ser. i (R.) Chaucer has coneentrik ; On the Astrolabe, i. 
17* 3 * 34 i i> lb. 5. Concentre is now supplanted by the later (Latin) 
form concentrate, mm Y, concentrer, * to joine in one center; * Cot. — F. 
con- (from Lat. con-, for cum, together) ; and centre, a centre. See 
Centre. Der. concentr-ic, concentrate (a coined word), concentrat-ive, 
concentrat-ion. 

CONCERN, to regard, belong to. (F.,— L.) ‘Such points as 
concerne our wealth ; * Frith’s Works, p. 46. — F. concerner, * to con- 
ccme, touch, import, appertaine, or belong to ; * Cotgrave.- Lat. con- 
cemere, to mix, mingle ; in late Lat. to belong to, regard ; Ducange. 
—Lat. con-, forcnm, together; and cernere, to separate, sift, decree, 
observe. Lat. cernere is cognate with Gk. xpivuv, to separate, de- 
cide, Skt. kri, to pour out, scatter, &c. — 4/SKAR, to separate; 
whence also £. riddle, a sieve, £. 5^1//, and £. sheer. See Sheer, 
Skill. I^e Curtius, i. 19 x. Der. concern-ed, eoneern^eddy, concern” 
ed”ness, concem’dng, 

CONCERT, to plan with others, arrange. (F.,— Ital.,— L.) 
[Often confused in old writers with consort, a word of different 
origin. Thus Spenser: * For all that pleasing is to living eare Was 
there consorted in one harmonee ; * F. Q. ii. 12. 70. See Consort.] 
‘Will any one ^rsuade me that this was not . . a concerted affair?’ 
Tatler, no. 171 (Todd). — F. conccr/cr, ‘ to consort, or agree together;' 
Cotgrave. — Ital. concertare, to concert, contrive, adjust ; cf. concerto, 
concert, agreement, intelligence, fi. Formed to all appearance as if 
from Lat. concertare, to dispute, contend, a word of almost oppo- 
site meaning, but the form of the word is misleading. The c (after 
con) really stands for s, y. We find, accordingly, in Cotgrave : ‘ Con” 
serte, a conference ; * also ‘ Concerts, ordained, made, stirred, or set 
up;’ and 'Consertion, a joining, coupling, interlacing, intermingling.' 
^d, in Italian, we have also consertare, to concert, contrive, ad- 
just ; eonserto, concert, harmony, union, also as pp., joined together, 
interwoven. In Spanish, the word is also miswritten with c, as in 
coneertar, to concert, regulate, adjust, agree, accord, suit one another; 
coHcertarse, to deck, dress oneself ; all meanings utterly different from 
what is implied in the Lat. concertare, to contend, eertare, to struggle. 
8. The original is, accordingly, the Lat. pp. consertus, joined together, 
from eonserere, to join together, to come to close quarters, to com- 
pose, connect.— Lat. co»-, for cum, together; and serere, to join to- 
gether, connect. Cf. terta corona, a wreathed garland, with the 
Span, eoncertarse, to deck, dress oneself. See Series. Der. concert, 
so., concerto (Ital.), concerhina, 

CONCESSION, CONCESSIVE; see Concede. 

CONCHy a marine shell. (L.,-Gk.) ‘Adds orient pearls 
which from the conchs he drew; ' Dryden, Ovid’s Metam. x. 39.— 
Lat. concha, a shell.— Gk. tsbyteri (also nbynoe), a mussel, cockle-shell. 

Skt. ganikha, a conch-shell. See Cook (5), and Cockle (1). 
Ih 0 »,.conchi”jerom, shell-bearing, from Lat. ferre, to bear ; concho” 
idol, conch-Uke, from Gk, etdoe, appearance, form ; eoneho-logy, from 
Gk. K 6 yo 9 , talk, Xiyew, to speak ; conckodog^Ut. These forms with 
prefix m from the Gk. 


CONCUR. 


AX# 




CON CIlilATlESy to win over. (L.) ‘To conciliate amide;* 
Joye, Exposition of Daniel, c. xi.— Lat. costciliatsts, pp, of eonciliare, 
to concilitate, bring together, unite.— Lat. concilium, an assembly, 
union. See Coimoil. Der. conciliahion, conciliat-or, eonciliat”or”y, 
CONCISE, cut short, brief. (F.,— L.) Used by Dn^ton, Moses 
his Birth and Miracles, b. ii. ‘ The concise stile ; ' Ben J onson. Dis- 
coveries ; sect, headed De Stylo : Tacitus. Perhaps taken directly 
from Latin. — F. concis, m. concise, f. * concise, briefe, short, succinct, 
compendious ; ’ Cotgrave. - Lat. eonchus, brief ; pp. of concidere, to 
hew in pieces, cut down, cut diort, abridge. - Lat. con”, for com, with; 
and ccedere, to cut ; allied to Lat. scindere, to cleave, and to £. shed; 
see Curtius, i. 306 ; cf. Fick, i. 185, who admits the connection with 

E. shed, but not with Lat. scindere. Sec Shed. Der. concisedy, con” 
eise”ness ; also concisdon (Philipp, iii. 3), from Lat. concisio, a cutting 
t(^ieces, dividing. 

CfONCIiAVEy an assembly, esp. of cardinals. (F.,-L.) In 
early use. M. E. conclave, Gower, C. A. i. 254. — F. conclave, ‘ a con- 
clave, closet,' &c. ; Cot.— Lat. conclave, a room, chamber; in late 
Lat. the place of assembly of the cardinals, or the assembly itself. 
Orig. a locked up place.— Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and clauis, a 
k^. Sec Clef. 

CONCLUDE, to end, decide, infer. (L.) ‘ And shortly to con- 

cluden al his wo;* Chaucer, C. T. 1360.— Lat. concWcr«, pp. con- 
clusus, to shut up, close, end.— Lat. con-, for cum, together; and 
claudere, to shut. See Clause. Der. conclus”ion, eoneluS”ive, con- 
clusdvedy, eoncluS”ive”ness ; from pp. cottclusus, 

CONCOCT, to digest, prepare, mature. (L.) ‘Naturall heate 
concoctetk or boyleth;' Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii.-Lat. 
concoetus, pp. of concoquere, to boil together, digest, think over. -Lat. 
con-, for cttw, with ; and coqnere, to cook. See Cook. Der. con- 
coetdon, in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iv. c, i. § i. 
CONCOMITANT, accompanying. (F.,-L.) ‘Without any 
concomitant degree of duty or obedience ; ' Hammond, Works, iv. 657 
(K.) Formed as if from a F. verb concomiter, which is not found, but 
was suggested by the existence of the F. sb. concomitance (Cotgrave), 
from the Low Lat. concomitantia, a train, suite, cortege. The pp. 
eoncomitatus, accompanied, occurs in Plautus.— Lat. con-, for cum, to- 
gether; and comitari, to accompany.— Lat. comiV-, stem of comes, a 
companion. See Count (1). Der. concomitantdy ; hence also con” 
comitance (see above), and concomitancy, 

CONCORD, amity, union, unity of heart. (F.,— L.) • Concorde, 

concord;’ Palsgrave’s French Dictionary, 1530. [The M.E. verb 
concorden, to agree, is earlier ; see Chaucer, Troil. and Cres, iii. 1703, 
ed. Morris (according, ed. Tyrwhitt).] — F. concord#. — Lat. concordia, 
—Lat. concord”, stem of concors, concordant, agreeing.— Lat. con-, for 
cum, together ; and cordr, stem of cor, the heart. See Cordial, and 
Heart. Der. concordant, q. v.; also concordat, q. v. 

CON CORD ANT, agreeing. (IF., — L.) ‘ Concordant discords ; * 
Mirror for Magistrates, p. 556. — F. concordant, pres. pt. of coneorder, 
to agree. — Lat. concordare, to agree. — Lat. concord-, stem of concors, 
agreeing. See above. Der. concord-antdy, concord-oncc. 

CON CORD AT, a convention. (F., — Ital., — L.) Borrowed from 

F. concordat, ‘ an accord, agreement, concordancy, act of. agreement;' 
Cot.— Ital. concordato, a convention, esp. between the pope and 
French kings ; pp. of concordare, to agree.— Lat. concordare, to agree. 
See above. 

CONCOURSE, an assembly. (F.,— L.) ‘Great concourse of 
people;’ Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 133.— F. concours (omitted in 
Cot.).— Lat. conenrstM, a running together, a concourse.— Lat. con- 
cursustjip* of concurrere, to run together. See Concur. 

CONCRETE, formed into one mass ; used in opposition to a^ 
stract. (L.) * Concrete or gathered into humour su^rftuous ; ’ Sir 

T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iv. c. 2.— Lat. concretus, grown together, 
compacted, thick, dense; pp. of concrescere, to grow together. -Lat. 
con”, for cum, together; and crescere, to grow. See Crescent. 
Der. con crete, sb. ; concretdon, concretdve. 

CONCUBINE, a paramour. (F.,— L.) M. E. #o«#«6iVf#, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 37,— O.F. (and mod. F.) concubine, mm Lat. coneubina, a 
concubine.— Lat, eiSe-, for cum, together; and eubare, to lie. Cf. Lat. 
•cumbere (perf. -cubui), to bend, in the comp, incumbere, concumbere ; 
Gk. nimrew, to bend forward, mnftdt, bent ; perhaps connected with 
cup, q. V. Der. concubiu”age, 

CONCURISCENCE, lust, desire. (F.,-L.) M. E. eoncs^ 
iseenee, Gower, C.A. iii. 367, 385.-F. ffo«#tt/fA##«##.-Lat. concup- 
iscen/f a, desire; Tertullian.— Lat.eo«#i(pw##r#, to longaftw; inceptive 
form of eoncupere, to long after. — Lat. #on-, for cum, with, wholly ; 
and cupere, to desire. See Cupid. Der. concupiscent, from Lat. 
cones spiseent”, s tem of pres. pt. of coneupiscere, 

COiNCUj^ to run togetner, unite, agree. (L.) Jn Shak. Tw. Nt. 
iii. 4. 73.— Lat. concurrere, to run together, unite, join. ^ Lat. cou”,^ 
for eum, togeUmr ; and currere, to run. See CunWt* Der* 
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CONCUSSION, 
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turrHnt^ eoneurr^int^y, eoneurr^ence (F^eoncurrenci), from eoneurrenh, 
stem of eoneurrenSfjp^. part, of cpneumre; also concourse^ q. v. 

COKCUSSIOIm, a violent shock. (F.,«*L.) * Their mutual 

concussion;* Bp. Taylor, On Ori^* Sin, Deus Justificatus.^F. ^o/f> 
eussiout * concussion, . . a jolting, or knocking one against another ; ' 
Cot. ^ LbX. concussionem, acc. of eoneussio, a violent shaking. •- Lat. 
coneussuSf pp. of concuterct to shake together. Lat. con-, for cum, to* 

f ether ; and quattrc^ to shake. The form of the root is SKUT ; see 
'ick, i. 818 ; and cf. G. sc/tti/Zc/it, to shake. Der. concuss^ive, from 
Lat. pp. eoneussus. 

CONDElOfl’, to pronounce to be guilty. (L.) ‘ Ye shulden neuer 
han condempnyd innocentis;* Wyclif, Matt. xii. 7; where the Vulgate 
has ^nunquam eondtmnassetis innocentes.’ — Lat. condemnarct to con- 
demn.** Lat. con-, for cum, with, wholly ; and damnare, to condemn, 
damn. See Damn. Dot. condemn-ahU ; also condemnat-ion, con- 
dUmnat-OT-y, from Lat. pp. condemnatus. 

CONDENSE, to made dense, compress. (L., — F.) See Milton, 
P. L. i. 439, vi. 353, ix. 636. — F. condenser, ‘to thicken, or make 
thick ; * Cotgrave. ■■ Lat. condensare, pp. condensatus, to make thick, 
press together.** Lat. con-, for cum, together; and densare, to thicken. 
**Lat. densus, dense, thick. See Dense. Der. condens-ahle, con- 
dens-at-ion, condens-at-ive. 

CONDESCEND, to lower oneself, deign. (F.,-L.) M.E. 
eondescenden ; Chaucer, C. T. 10721. — F. condescendre, * to condescend, 
vouchsafe, yield, grant unto ; ' Cotgrave. — Low Lat. condescendere, to 

§ rant ; Ducange. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and descendere, to 
escend. See Descend. Der. condescend-ing, condescension, Milton, 
P. L. viii. 649 (Low Lat. condescensio, indulgence, condescension, from 
Lat. con- and descensio, a descent). 

CONDIGN, well merited. (F., — L.) * W ith a condygne [worthy] 
pryce;* Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 200. — O. F. cond/^nc, * condigne, 
well-worthy ; * Cot. — Lat. condignus, well-worthy. — Lat. con-, for cum, 
with, very; and dignus, worthy. See Dignity. Der. condign-ly. 

CONDIMENT, seasoning, sauce. (L.) ‘ Rather for condiment 

, , , than any substantial nutriment ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
b. iii. c. 22. i 4. — Lat. cotidimentum, seasoning, sauce, spice. Formed 
with suffix -mentum from the verb condire, to season, spice. Origin 
liucertain. 

CONDITIOlSr, a. state, rank, proposal. (F., — L.) M.E. con- 
dicion, condition ; in rather early use. See Hampolc, Pricke of Con- 
sdence, 3954 ; Chaucer, C. T. 1433. — F. condition, O. F. condicion."» 
Lat. conditionem, acc. of conditio, a covenant, agreement, condition. 

The usual reference of this word to the Lat. condere, to put toge- 
ther, is wrong ; the O. Lat. spelling is condicio, from con-, for cum, 
together, and the base die- seen in indicare, to point out. — ^ DIK, 
to shew, point out, whence many E. words, esp. token. See Token, 
Indicate. See Curtius, i. 165. Der. condition-ed, condition-al, con- 
dition-al-ly, 

CONDOliE, to lament, grieve with. (L.) * In doleful dittie to 

condole the same ; * Mirror for Magistrates, p. 783, — Lat. condolere, to 

S ieve with. — Lat. con-, for cum, with ; and dolere, to grieve. See 
oleful. Der. condole-ment, condol-at-or-y (an ill-formed word). 
CONDONE. to forgive, pardon. (L.) ‘ Condone, or Condonate, 

to give willingly, to forgive or pardon ; ’ Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 
1674. — Lat. condonare, to remit; pp. condona/ns. — Lat. con-, for cum, 
together, wholly; and donare, to give. See Donation. Der. 
eondonat-ion. 

CONDOR, a large kind of vulture. (Span., — Peruvian.) * Con- 
dor, or Contur, in Peru in America, a strange and monstrous bird ; * 
Bailey's Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. He describes it at length.— Span. 
condor, corrupted from Peruvian cuntur. ‘Garcilasso enumerates 
among the rapacious birds those called cuntur, and corruptly by the 
Spanish condor ; * and again ; * many of the clusters of rocks [in 
Peru] , . are named after them Cuntur Kahua, Cuntur Palti, and 
Guntur Huacana, for example— names which, in the language of 
the Incas, are said to signify the Condor’s I^ook-out, the Condor's 
Roost, and the Condor's Nest ; ' Engl. Cycl. art. Condor. 
CONDUCE, to lead or tend to, help towards. (L.) * To co«- 

duce [conduct] me to my ladies presence ; ' Wolsey to Henry VIII, 
Kn. 1527 ; in State Papers (R.)— Lat. conducere, to lead to, draw to- 
gether towards.** Lat. con-, for cum, together; and ducere, to lead. 
Sec DuIm. ,Der. conduc-ibU, conduc-ibl-y, conduc-ive, conduc-ive-ly, 
condtie-ive^ss ; and see conduct, conduit. 

CONDUCT, escort, guidance, behaviour. (L.) Common in 
Shak. both as sb. and verb. The orig. sense is * escort ; ' see Mer- 
chant of Ven. iv. i. 148. — Low Lat. conductus, defence, protection, 
guard, escort, &c. ; Ducange.— Lat. conductus, pp. of conducere, to 
bring together, collect, lead to, conduce. See Conduce. Der. 
conduct, verb; eonduct-ible, cohduct-ibil-i-ty, conduct-ion, conduct-ive, 
cond uct-or , conduct-r-css. Doublet, conduit, q. v. 


the conduit broken is ; * Chancer, Leg. of Good Women, Thisbe, 146. 

— O. F. conduit, spelt conduict in Cotgrave, who explains it by * a con- 
duit.*— Low Lat. conductus, a defence, escort; also, a canal, conduit; 
Ducange. See Conduct. 

CONE, a solid pointed figure on a circular base. (F.,— L.,— Gk;) 
In Milton, P.L. iv. 776. — F. cone, * a cone ; ' Cotgrave. — Lat. conus, 

— Gk. Kuiuos, a cone, a peak, peg. 4- Skt. qdna, a whet-stone. 4“ Lat. 
cuneus, a wedge. 4* E. hone.^^^Kk, to sharpen ; whence Skt. qo, to 
sharpen. See Curtius, i. 195 ; Fick, i. 54. See Coin, Hone. Der. 
con-ic, con-ics, cono-id (from Gk. uwvo-, crude form of uSivos, and ctUot, 
form); coni-fer-ous (from Lat. coni-, from conus, mdferre, to bear). 

CONEY; see Cony. 

CONEABUXiATE, to talk together. (L.) * Confabulate, to tell 

tales, to commune or discourse together ; ' Blount's Glossographia,’ 
ed. 1674. — Lat. co«/a6i//a/i/5, pp. of dep. verb confahulari, to talk to- 

f ether. — Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and fabulari, to converse. — 
.zX.fabula, a discourse, a fable. See Fable. Der. confahulat-ion. 
CONFECT, to make up, esp. to make up into confections or 
sweetmeats. (L.) ‘ Had tasted death in poison strong ccnfected ; * 

Mirror for Magistrates, p. 858. Perhaps obsolete. Gower has con- 
fection, C. A. iii. 23 ; Chaucer has confecture, C. T. 12796. — Lat. con- 
fectus, pp. of conficere, to make up, put together. Cf. Low Lat. 
confectcB, sweetmeats, comfits; Ducange. — Lat. con-, for cum, toge- 
ther; and facer e, to make. See Fact. Der. confect, sb., confect- 
ion, confect’ion-er, confect-ion-er-y ; also comfit, q. v. 

CONFEDERATE, leagued together; an associate. (L.) Orig. 
used as a pp. ‘ Were confederate to his distraction ; ' Sir T. Elyot, 
The Govemour, b. iii. c. 8. — Lat. confeederatus, united by a covenant, 
pp. of confoederare. — Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and fetderare, to 
league. — Lat. /oedcr-, stem of /(iedws, a league. See Federal. Der. 
confederate, verb ; confederat-ion, confederac-y. 

CONFER, to bestow, consult. (F., — L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 
126. — F. conferee, ‘ to conferre, commune, devise, or talke together;' 
Cotgrave. — Lat. conferre, to bring together, collect, bestow. — Lat. 
con-, for cum, together ; and ferre, to bring, cognate with E. bear. 
See Bear. Der. confer-ence, from F. conference, *a conference, w 
conmarison ; * Cot. 

CONFESS, to acknowledge fully. (F., — L.) M.E. eonfessen, 
P. Plowman, B. xi. 76. — O. F. confesier, to confess. — O. F. confes, 
confessed. — Lat. confessus, confessed, pp. of confiteri, to confess. — Lat. 
con-, for cum, together, fully; ondfateri, to acknowledge. — Lat. stem 
fat-, an extension of Lat. base fa-, seen in fari, to speak, /nma, fame. 
— ^BHA, to speak. See Fame. Der. confess-ed-ly, conf ess-ion, 
confess-ion-al, confess-or. 

CONFIDE, to trust fully, rely. (L.) Shak. has confident. Merry 
Wives, ii. i. 194; confidence. Temp. i. 2. 97. Milton has confide, 
V. L. xi. 335. — Lat. confidere, to trust fully. — Lat. con-, for cum, with, 
fully ; and fidere, to trust. See Faith. Der. confid-ent, from Lat. 
confident-, stem of confidens, pres. pt. of confidere ; confident-ly, confi- 
dence, confident-ial, confidentdcd-ly ; also confidant, confidante, from F. 
co^dant, masc. confidante, fern. ‘ a friend to whom one trusts;’ Cot. 
CONFIGURATION, an external shape, aspect. (F., — L.) 

‘ The configuration of parts ; ' Locke, Human Underst. b. ii. c. 21.— 
F. configuration, ‘ a likenesse or resemblance of figures ; ' Cotgrave. — 
Lat. configurationem, acc. of configuratio, a conformation ; Tertullian. 
— Lat. confguratus, pp. of configurare, to fashion or put together.— 
Lat. con-, for cum, together; and figurare, to fashion. — Lat. ^gwra, a 
form, figure. See Figure. 

confine, to limit, bound, imprison. (F., — L.) [The sb. con- 
fine (Othello, i. 2. 27) is really formed from the verb in English ; not- 
withstanding the existence of Lat. confinium, a border, for which there 
is no equivalent in Cotgrave.] The old sense of the verb was ‘ to 
border upon;* cf. ‘ his kingdom confineth with the Red Sea ;* Hack- 
luyt’s Voyages, v. ii. pt. ii. p. 10 confiner, ‘to confine, to 

abbut, or bound upon; . . to lay out bounds unto; also, to con- 
fine, relegate ; ' Cotgrave. — F. confin, adj., ‘ neer, neighbour, confin- 
ing or adjoining unto;' id. ^ hat. confnis, adj., bord^ering i^on.— 
Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and ^nis, a boundary. See Fizial. 
Der. cof^ne, sb. ; confine-ment. 

CONFIRM, to make firm, assure. (F.,— L.) M. E. confermen, 
rarely eonfimun ; see Rob. of Glouc. pp. 324, 446, 522, 534. — O. F. 
confermer (mod. F. confirmer), to confirm. — Lat. confirmare, to- 
strengthen, pp, confirmatus.^'LaX. con-, for cum, together, wholly; 
and firmetre, to make firm.— Lat. /rmi/s, firm. See Firm. Der. 
confirm-able, eon firm- at-ion, confirm-at-ive, confirm-at-or-y. 
CONFISCATE, to adjudge to be forfeit. (L.) Orig. used' 
as a pp., Merch. of Ven. iv. i. 332.— Lat. co;^.*ica^t/s, pp. of con- 
fiscare, to lay by in a coffer or chest, to confiscate, transfer to the 
prince’s privy purse.- Lat. con-, for cum, together; and fiscus, 
wicker basket^a basket for money, a bag, purse, the imperial’ 


'CONDUIT, a camd, water-coune. (F„— L.) * As water, whan ^treasury. See Fiscal. Der. confiscat-hn, confis^at*ar, ^fis-eat^'y, 



CONFLAGRATION. 

COim^QBATlON, ^ great buniing. fire. (F..-L.) Mil- 
ton has confiagrant^ P. L. xii. 548. ‘ Fire . . . which is called a 
wpuffu, a combustion, or being farther broke out into flames, a eon* 
fia^atim \ * Hammond’s Works, iv. 593 (R.) [First ed. pub. 1674, 
ana ed. 1684^ — F. confiagration^ * a confiagration, a generall burning ; * 
Cotgrave. — Lat. conflagrationentt acc. of conflagration a great burning. 
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— Lat. conflagratus, pp. of conflagrarcy to consume by fire. — Lat. con-, 
for cum, tojrether, wholly ; and flagrare, to burn. See l*lagrant. 

C019‘FI2CT» a fight, battle. (L.) Perhaps from F. conflict, 

‘ a conflict, skirmish ; * Cotgrave. Or immediately from Lat. The 
sb. conflict seems to be older in English than the verb ; it occurs in 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. i. Shak. has both sb. and vb. 

L. L. L. iv. 3. 369; Lear, iii. i. 11. —Lat. conflictus, a striking toge- 
ther, a fight; cf. Lat. conflictare, to strike together, afflict, vex. 
Conflictus is the pp., and conflictare the frequentative, of confligert, to 
strike together, to fight. — Lat. cow-, for cum, together ; andVigerc, to 
strike — y BHLAGli, to strike ; whence also E. blow. See Blow (3). 
Der. confl i ct, ve rb. 

CONFLUBNT, flowing together. (L.) * Where since these cow- 
flumt floods Drayton, Polyolbion, s. ao. Shak. has confluence, Timon, 
i. 1. 4a ; conflux, Troil. i. 3. 7. — Lat. confluent-, stem of confluens, pres, 
pt. of confluere, to flow together. — Lat. cow-, for cum, together, and 
fluere, to flow. See Fluent. Her. confluence ; also conflux, from 
coj^uxus, pp. of confluere. 

CfOlSTFOBM, to make like, to adapt. (F.,— L.) M. E. cow- 
formen, Chaucer, C. T. 842a. — F. conformer, ‘to conforme, fit with, 
fashion as ; * Cotgrave. — Lat. conformare, pp. conformatus, to fashion 
as. — Lat. cow-, for cum, together ; and formare, to form, fashion. See 
Form. Der. conform-aUe, conform-<i>l-y, conform-at ion, confortn-er, 
conform-ist, conform^i-ty. 

CONFOUND, to pour together, confuse, destroy. (F.,— L.) 

M. £. cow/ouwdew, Chaucer, Boethius, ed. Morris, p. 154. Confund 
occurs in the Cursor Mundi, 729.-0. F. (and mod. F.) confondre.^ 
Lat. confundere, pp. confusus, to pour out together, to mingle, per- 
plex, overwhelm, confound. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and 
fundere, to pour. See Fuse. Der. confuse, M. E. confus, used as a 
pp. in Chaucer, C.T. 2332, from the Lat. pp. confusus; confus-ion, 
confus-eddy. Thus confound, is, practically, a doublet of confuse. 

CONFBATBRNITY, a brotherhood. (F.,-L.) In Hol- 
land’s Plutarch, p. 23. Coined by prefixing eon- (Lat. cum, with) to 
the sb. fraternity. The form confraternitas, a brotherhood, occurs in 
Ducange. See Fraternity. 

CONFRONT, to stand face to face, oppose. (F.,— L.) ‘A 
noble knight, cotfronting both the hosts ; ’ Mirror for Magistrates, 
p. 597. — F. co^l/row/cr, ‘to confront, or bring face to face;* Cot. 
Either formed, by a change of meaning, from the Low Lat. confron- 
tare, to assign bounds to, confrontari, to be contiguous to ; or by pre- 
fixing cow- (Lat. cum) to the F. sb. /row/, from Lat. /row/-, stem of 
/rows, the forehead, front. See Front, AflPront. 

CONFUSE, CONFUSION ; see Confound. 

CONFUTE, to prove to be false, disprove, refute. (F.,— L.) In 
Shak. Meas. v. 100. — F. cow///cr, ‘to confute, convince, refell, dis- 
prove ; * Cotgrave. [Or perhaps borrowed immediately from Latin.] 

— Lat. confutare, to cool by mixing cold water with hot, to damp, 
repress, allay, refute, confute; pp. cow/w/a/ws. — Lat. cow-, for cum, to- 
gether; and the stem /«/-, seen infutis, a water-vessel, a vessel for 
pouring from ; an extension of the base fu-, seen in fu-di, fu-sus, 
perf. and pp. of fundere, to pour. — HU, to pour. See Fuse, 
Refute, ^^tile.' Der. confut-at-ion, confut-ahle. 

CONaB, CONGEE, leave to depart, farewell. (F.,- L.) Spelt 
cowgic in Fabyan’s Chron. c. 343 ; congee in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 6. 4a. 
Hence the verb to congie, Shak. All 's Well, iv. 3. 100 ; a word in use 
even in the 14th century; we find ‘ to congey thee for euere,* i. e. to 
dismiss thee for ever; P. Plowman, B. iii. 173. — F. cowg^, ‘leave, 
licence, . . discharge, dismission ; * Cotgrave. O. F. congie, cunge, 
eongiet (Burguy); equivalent to Provenqal comyo/. — Low Lat. cowi- 
atus, leave, permission (8th century) ; a corruption of Lat. commeatus, 
a travelling together, leave of absence, furlough (Brachet).— Lat. 
cofw-, for cum, together ; and meatus, a going, a course.— Lat. meatus, 
pp. of meare, to go, pass.— ^ MI, to go; Fick, i. 725. See Per- 
meate. 

CONGEAIi, to solidify by cold. (F.,— L.) * Lich unto slime 

whidi is canceled;* Gower, C. A. iii. 96.— O.F. congeler, ‘to con- 
geale ; ’ Cot^ave.— Lat. congelare, pp. congelatus, to cause to freeze 
together.— I^t. cow-, for c«m, together; and gelare, to freeze.— Lat. 
gSu, cold. See Gelid. Der. congeal-able, eongeal-ment ; also congfl- 
eZ-fow, Gower, C. A. ii. 86, from F. congelation (Cot.), Lat. congelatio. 
CONGENER, allied in kin or nature. (L.) Modem. Merely 
Lat. congener, of the same kin.— Lat. cow-, for cum, with ; and gener-, 
item ofgfwwtk kin. See Genus. 

CONGENIAL, kindred, sympathetic. (L.) 


cation of Juvenal (Todd) ; and in Pope. Dunciad, iv. 448. A coined . 
word, made by prefixing Lat. cow- (for cum, with) to genied, from Lat. 
genialis. See Genial. Der. congenicd-ly, congemal-i-ty. 
CONGENITAL, cognate, born with one. (L.) Modem ; made 
by suffixing -al to the now obsolete word congenite or congenit, of 
similar meaning, used by Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. c. i, 
and by Boyle, Works, v. 513 (Richardson). - Lat. congenitus, born 
with. — Lat. cow-, for cum, with ; and genitus, bom, pp. of gignere, to 
produce. — GAN, to produce. See Generate. 

CONGEm, a sea-eel. (L.) In Shak. a Hen. IV, ii. 4. a66.— 
Lat. conger, a sea-eel. + Gk. ^6y^pos, the same. 

CONGERIES, a mass of particles. (L.) Modem. Merely 
Latin congeries, a heap. — Lat. congerere, to heap up, bring together. 

— Lat. cow-, for cum, together ; and gerere, to carry, bring : sec 
Gerund. See below. 

CONGESTION, accumulation. (L.) Shak. has the verb cow- 
ge&t, Compl. of a Lover. 258. ‘ By congestion of sand, earth, and 
such stuff ; * Drayton, Polyolbion, Illustrations of s. 9. Formed in 
imitation of F. sbs. in -tow from Lat. acc. congestionem, from cow- 
gesHo, a heaping Wether. — Lat. congestus, pp. of congerere, to bring 
together, heap See above. Der. congest-ive, 

CONGLOB^, to form into a globe. (L.) Milton has cow- 
gloVd, P. L. vii. 239 ; conglohing, vii. 292.— Lat. conglobare, pp. cow- 
globatus, to gather into a globe, to conglobate. — Lat. cow-, for cum, 
together ; and globus, a globe, round mass. See Globe. Der. con- 
globate, conglobat-ion, from Lat. pp. conglobatus ; similarly conglobu- 
late, from Lat. globulus, a little globe, dimin. of globus. 
CONGLOMERATE, gathered into a ball ; to gather into a 
ball. (L.) Orig. used as a pp., as in Bacon's Nat. Hist. (R.) — Lat. 
conglomeratus, pp. of conglomerare, to wind into a ball or clew, to 
heap together. — Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and glomerare, to form 
into a ball. — Lat. glomer-, stem qf glomus, a clew of thread, a ball ; 
allied to Lat. globus, a globe. See Globe. Der. eonglonurat-ion. 
CONGLUTINATE, to glue together. (L.) Orig. used as a 
pp., as in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. (R.) — Lat. conglutinai- 
tts, pp. of conglutinare, to glue together. — Lat. cow-, for cum, toge- 
ther ; and glutinare, to glue. — Lat. glutin-, stem of gluten, glue. See 
Glue. Per, congl utin-ant, conglutinat-ive, conglutinat-ion. 
CONGRATULATE, to wish all joy to, (L.) In Shak. 
L. L. L. V. I. 93. — Lat. cow^rn/«/a/ws, pp. of congratulari, to wish 
much joy. — Lat. cow-, for cum, with, very much; and gratulari, to 
wish joy, a dqjonent verb formed with suffix -u/-. — Lat. gratus, 
pleasing. See Grateflil. Der. congratulat ion, congratulat-or-y. 
CONGREGATE, to gather together. (L.) In Shak. Merch. 
of Veil. i. 3. 50. Rich, quotes from the State Trials, shewing that 
congregated was used a.d. 1 41 3. — Lat. congregatus, pp. of congregare, 
to assemble. — Lat. cow-, for cum, together ; and gregare, to collect in 
flocks.— Lat. greg-, stem of grex, a flock. See Gregarious. Der. 
congregat-ion, -al, -al-ist, -al-ism. 

CONGRESS, a meeting together, assembly. (L.) * Their con- 

gress in the field great Jove withstands ; * Dryden, tr. of jEneid, x. 
616. — Lat. cow^rmws, a meeting together; also an attack, en- 
gagement in the field (as above). — Lat. congressus, pp. of congredi, 
to meet together. — Lat. cow-, for cum, together ; and gradi, to step, 
walk, go. — Lat. gradus, a step. See Grade. Der. congressdve. 
CONGRUE, to agree, suit. (L.) In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 3. 66. 
Hence congruent, apt ; L. L. L. i. 2. 14 ; v. 1. 97. — Lat.cow^rwcrc, to 
agree together, accord, suit, correspond ; pres. part, congruens (stem 
congruent-), used as adj. fit. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and 
-gruere, a verb which only occurs in the comp, congruere and in- 
gruere, and of uncertain meaning and origin. Der. congru-ent, con- 
gru-ence, congru-i-ty (M.E. congruite, Gower, C. A. iii. 130) ; alsocow- 
gruous (from Lat. adj. congruus, suitable), congruous-ly, congruous-ness, 

CONIC, CONIFEROUS; see Cone 
CONJECTURE, a guess, idea, (F.,— L.) In Chaucer, C.T. 
8281.— F. conjecture, ‘a conjecture, or ghesse; ’ Cotgrave.— Lat. cow- 
iectura, a guess. — Lat. coniectura, fern, of coniecturus, future /part, of 
conicere {^conjicevej, to cast or throw together. — Lat. cow-, for evm, 
together ; and iaeere, to cast, throw. See Jet. Der. conjecture, 
verb ; conjectur-al, conjeetur-al-ly. 

CONJOIN, to join together, unite. (F., — L.) M. E. eonioignen ; 
Chaucer, tr, of Boethius, ed. Morris, b. iii. pr. 10, 1 . 2573. [Conimnt 
(conjoint) is in Gower, C. A. iii. 101, 127. Coniuncioun (conjunction) 
in Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, p. 4i.]-0. F. conjoindre 
(Burguy) ; still in use. — Lat. coniungerel pp. eoniunctus, to join together, 
unite. — Lat. cow-, for cum, together ; and iungere, to join. See J oin. 
Der. conjoint (pp. of conjoindre), conjoint-ly ; also conjunct, conjunct-ion, 
conjunct -ivc, eonjvnct-ivedy, conjunct-ure, from Lat. pp. coniunctue. 
CONJUGAL, relating to marriage. (F., - L.) In Milton, P. L, 
iv. 493.— F. conjugal, ‘ conjugall ;* Cot. -Lat. cowtwgaZts, relating to 
In Dryden's Dedi*^ marriage (Tacitus); more usually coniugialis (Ovid). » Lat. eomugium. 
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mainage.-Lat. emiugart, to unite, connect-Lat. <o«-, for earn, to-* 


CONSOLIDATE, 


getter; and Lat. iugare, to many, connect. -Lat. iugutn, a yoke.- 
^ONj^GATioN®!te 


. ! infle^ipn of a verb. (L.) [The verb to 

conjugate is really a later formation from the sb. conjugation ; it 
occurs m lIowcU’s French Grammar (Of a Verb) prefixed to Cot- 
grave's Diet. ed. 1660.] Conjugation is in Skelton’s Speke Parrot, 1 . 
185. hormed, m imitation of F. words in from Lat. coniugatio, 
a conjugation ; used in its grammatical sense by Priscian. The lit. 
sense is ‘a binding together.* ■•Lat. coniugatus^ pp. of coniugare^ to 
unite, connect. See above. Dor. conjugate^ vb. ; also conjugate as 
an adi., from coniugatns, 

OONJimif, to implore solemnly. (F.,-L.) M.E. conjuren, 
P. Plowman, B. xv. I4.«»F. conjurer ^ ‘to conj'ure, adjure; also, to 
conjure or exorcise a spirit;* Cotgrave. — Lat. coniurare, to swear 
together, combine by oath ; pp. coniuratus. •■ Lat. for cam, to- 
gether ; ^d iurarct to swear. See Jury. Der. conjur-or, conjur~er, 
conjurat-'ion. The verb to conjure^ i. e. to juggle, is the same 

word, and refers to the invocation of spirits. Cf * Whiles he mad^ 
c 6 murynz\^ King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 345. 

CO]! 91 ^ATEg bom with us. (L.) ‘ Those principles bom 

with us into the world ; * South, Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 10. — Lat. con- 
a later filing of cognatus, cognate. See Cognate. 
CONiKTATURAIi, of the same nature with another. (L.) In 
Milton, P. L. X. 246, xi. 529. A coined word, made by prefixing 
Lat. con- (for eutn, together with) to the E. word natural^ from Lat. 
naturalis, natural. Probably suggested by O. F. connatureU ‘ conna- 
turall, natural to all alike ; ’ Cot. See Eature. 

CONNECT, to fasten together, join. (L.) Not in early use. 
Used by Pope, Essay on Man, i. 280, iii. 23, iv. 349. Older writers 
use connext formed from the Lat. pp. ; see Richardson. — Lat. con- 
necteret to fasten or tie together ; pj). connexus, — Lat. co»-, for cwm, 
together; and nectere, to bind, tie, knit, join. + Skt. nah^ to bind.— 
4/NAGH, to bind, knit; Fick. i. 643. Der. connect-ed-ly^ connect-or^ 
connect-ive\ also connexion (from pp. connexus), a word which is 
usually misspelt connection. Cotgrave has : ‘ Connexion, a connexion.* 
CONNIVE, to wink at a fault. (F., — L.) In Shak. Winter’s 
Tale, iv. 4. 692. — F. conniver, ‘to winke at, suffer, tollerale ; ’ Cot. 
— Lat. conniuere, to close the eyes, overlook, connive at. — Lat. co«-, 
for cum, together; and the base «ic-, which appears in the perf, 
tense connixi (for con-nic-si), and in nic-t-are, to wink with the eyes.— 
4/ NIK, to wink ; Fick, i. 651. Der. conniv-ance. 
CONNOISSET7H, a critical judge. (F., — L.) Used by Swift, 
on Poetry. — F. connoisseur, formerly spelt connoisseur, a critical judge, 
a knowing one. — O. F. connoiss- (mod. F. connaiss-), base used in con- 
jugating the O. F. verb connoistre (mod. F. connaitre), to know. — Lat. 
cognoscere, to know fully. — I.al. co-, for cum, together, fully; and 
gnoscere, to know, closely related to E. know. See Know. Der. 
connoissettr-sh ip. 

CONNUBIAL, matrimonial, nuptial. (L.) In Milton, P. L. 
iv. 743 * Lat. connubi-alis, relating to marriage. — Lat. con-, for cum, 
t^ether ; and nuhere, to cover, to veil, to marry. See Nuptial. 
CONOID, cone-shaped ; see Cone. 

CONQUER, to subdue, vanquish. (F.,-L.) In early use. M.E. 
cOnqueren, conquerien or conquery. Spelt conquery, Rob. of GIouc. 
p. 200 ; oddly spelt cuneweari in Ilali Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, 



in 

. , „ , to- 

gether ; and queer ere, pp. queesitus, to seek. See Quest, Query. Der. 
conquer-ahle, conquer-or, conquest -M. E. conqueste, Gower, C. A. i. 27 
(O.F. conquest, from Low Lat. conquisitum, neuter of pp. conguisitus). 
CONSANGUINEOUS, related by blood. (L.) In Shak. Tw. 
Nt. ii. 3. 82 ; also consanguinity, Troil. iv. 2. 103. — Lat. consanguineus, 
related by blood. — Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and sanguineus, 
bloo^, relating to blood. — Lat. sanguin-, stem of sanguis, blood. 
See Sanguine. Der. consanguin-i-ty (F. consanguinity, given by 
Cot.; from Lat. consanguinitatem, acc. of consanguiniias, relation 
by blood). . 

CONSCijiNCE, consciousness of good or bad. (F.,— L.) In 
early use. Spelt kunscence, Ancren Riwle, p. 228. — O. F. (and mod. 
F.) conscience, Lat. conscientia. — Lat. con-, for cum, together with ; 
and scientia, knowledge. See Science. Der. conscientious, from F. 
conscieniieux, * conscientious,* Cotgrave ; which is from Low Lat. 
conscientiosus. Hence conscientious-ly, conscientious-ness. And see con- 
scious, conscionahle, 

CONSCIONABLE, governed by conscience. (Coined from L.) 
‘ Indeed if the minister*s part be rightly discharged, it renders the 
psople more conscionabte, quiet and easy to be governed ; * Milton, 
Reformation in England, bt. ii. * As uprightlie and as cotiscionahlie 
as he may possible;* Holmshed, Ireland; Stanihurst to Sir H. 


Sidney. An ill-coined word, used as a contraction of conscience-able ; 
the regular formation from the verb eonscire, to be conscious, would 
have been conscible, which was probably thought to be too brief. 
Conscionable is a sort of compromise between conscible and conscience- 
able. Der. conseionabl-y. See above. 

CONSCIOUS, aware. (L.) In Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, 
202. Englished from Lat. conscius, aware, by substituting -ous for -us, 
as in arduous, «gr«g(OM$. — Lat. eonscire, to be aware of. — Lat. con-, for 
cum, together, fully ; and scire, to know. See Conscience. 
CONSCRIPT, enrolled, registered. (L.) ‘ O fathers conscripte, 

O happie TCople ; * Golden Boke, Let. 1 1 (R.) In later limes, used 
as a sb. — Lat. conscriptus, enrolled ; pp. of eonscribere, to write to- 
gether.— Lat. co«-, for cum, together; and scribere, to write. See 
Scribe. Der. conscript-ion, 

CONSECRATE, to render sacred. (L.) In Barnes, Works, 
p* .331* col. I. — Lat. consecratus, pp. of consecrate, to render sacred. 
— Lat. con-, for cum, with, wholly; and sacrare, to consecrate.— 
Lat. sacro-, stem of sacer, sacred. See Sacred. Der. consecrai-or, 
consecrat-ion. 

CONSECUTIVE, following in order. (F.,— L.) Not in early 
use. One of the earliest examples appears to be in Cotgrave, who 
translates the F. consecutif (fern, consecutive) by ‘ consecutive or con- 
sequent ; * where consequent is the older form. The Low Lat. consc- 
eutiuus is not recorded. — Lat. consecut-, stem of consecutus, pp. of 
consequi, to follow. See Consequent. Der. consecutive-ly ; also 
consecut-ion, from pp. consecutus. 

CONSENT, to feel with, agree with, assent to. (F.,— L.) 
M. E. consenten ; spelt hmsenten in Ancren Riwle, p. 272.— O. F. (and 
mod. F.) consen/tV. — Lat. consentire. to accord, assent to. — Lat. con-, 
for cum, together; and sentire, to feel, pp. sensus. See Sense. Der. 
consent, sb. ; consent-i-ent, consent-an e-ous (Lat. consentaneus, agreeable, 
suitable) ; consentaneous-ly, -ness ; also consensus, a Lat. word. 
CONSEQUENT, following upon. (L.) Early used as a sb. 
‘ This is a consequents ; ’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, b. iii. 
pr. 9, p. 84. Properly an adj. — Lat. consequent-, stem of consequens, 
pres. part, of consequi, to follow. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and 
sequi, to follow. See Second. Der. consequent-ly, consequent-i-al, 
consequent-i-al-ly ; consequence (Lat. consequential 
CONSERVE, to preserve, retain, pickle. (F., — L.) ‘The 
poudre in which my herte, ybrend [burnt J, shal tume That preye I 
the, thou tak, and it conserve; ’ Chaucer, Troilus, v. 309; and see 
C. T. 15855. — O. F. and F. conserver, to preserve. — Lat. conseruare."* 
Lat. con-, for cum, with, fully; and seruare, to keep, serve. See 
Serve. Der. conserve, sb. ; conserv-er, conserv-ant, conserv-able, con- 
serv-at-ion, conserv-at-ive, conserv-at-ism, conserv-at-or, conserv-at-or-y. 

CONSIDER, to deliberate, think over, observe. (F., — L.) 
M.E. comideren; Chaucer, C. T. 3023. — F. comiV/^r^r. — Lat. conside- 
rate, pp. consideratus, to observe, consider, inspect, orig. to inspect 
the stars.- Lat. con-, together; and sider-, stem of sidus, a star, a 
constellation. See Sidereal. Der. consider-able, consider-abl-y, con- 
sider-able-ness ; consider-ate, -ly, -ness ; considerat-ion. 

CONSIGN, to transfer, intrust, make over. (F., — L.) ‘My 
father hath consigned and confirmed me with his assured testimonie ; * 
Tyndal, Works, p. 457 ; where it seems to mean ‘sealed.’ It also 
meant ‘ to agree ; ’ Hen. V, v. 2. 90. — F. consigner, “ to consigne, pre- 
sent, exhibit or deliver in hand;* Cot. — Lat. consignare, to seal, 
attest, warrant, register, record, remark. — Lat. con-, for cum, with; 
and signare, to mark, sign, from signum, a mark. See Sign. Der. 
consign-er, consign-ee, consign-ment, 

CONSIST, to stand firm, subsist, to be made up of, to agree or 
coexist, depend on. (F,, — L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. ii. 3. 10.— F. 
consister, ‘ to consist, be, rest, reside, abide, to settle, stand still or at 
a stay;* Cotgrave.— Lat. comistere, to stand together, remain, rest, 
consist, exist, depend on.— Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and sistere, to 
make to stand, also to stand, the causal of stare, to stand. See 
Stand. Der. consist-ent, comist-ent-ly, consist-ence, consist-enc-y ; also 
coHsist-or-y, from Low Lat. consistorium, a place of assembly, an 
assembly; consistori-al, 

CONoOIiE, to comfort, cheer. (F.,— L.) Shak. has only conso- 
late. All *s Well. iii. a. 131. Dryden has consol'd, tr. of Juv. Sat. x. ; 
1 . 191.— F. consoler, ‘to comfort, cherish, solace ; ’ Cotgrave.— Lat. 
eonsolari, pp. consolaius, to conseje. — Lat. con-, for cum, with, fully; 
and solari, to solace. See Solace. Der. consol-able, consol-at-ion, 
consol-at-or-y. 

CONSOIiBDATE, to render solid, harden. (L.) Orig. used 
as a past participle. * Wherby knowledge is ratyfied, and, as I mought 
say, consdidaie Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. 25.— Lat. 
consedidatus, pp. of eouiolidare, to render solid. — Lat. for cum, 
with, wholly ; and eolidare, to make solid, from solidus, solid, firm. 
See Solid. Der. consolidat-ion ; also consols, a familiar abbieviatioa 
for consolidated annuities. 
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CONSONANT, agreeable to, suitable. (F.,-L.) *A con- construe this clause;’ P. Plowman, B. iv. 150; cf. 1 . 145. [Rather 
fourme [conformable] and ordre ; * Bale, Apologie, fol. 55. directly from Lat, than from V. constmire.']^ lAt. comtruere, pp. 

Shak. has eonsonancyt Hamlet, ii. a. 295. »F. consonant, * consonant, constructus, to heap together, to build, to construe a passage. — Lat, 
accordant, harmonious;* Cot. — Lat. consonant-, stem of consonans, <?oa-,for ci/m, togetW; ands^n/^rtf, tohcapiip.pile. See Structure, 
pres. pt. of consonare, to sound together with ; hence, to harmonise. Doublet, construct, from Lat. pp. comtruaus ; whence construct-ion, 
— Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and .sonar«, to sound. See Sound, constrvct-ive, -ive-ly. 

Der. consonant, sb. ; consonant-ly, consonance, OONBUBST ANTIAXi ; see Con*, and Substantial. 

OONSOBT, a fellow, companion, mate, partner. (L.) In Milton, CONStJIi, a (Roman) chief magistrate. (L.) In Gower, C. 
P. L. iv.448. [Shak. has consort in the sense of company, Two Gent. A. iii. 138. — Lat. consul, a consul. Etym. doubtful ; probably one 

of Verona, iv. I. 64 ; but this is not quite the same word, being from who deliberates, from the verb consulere, to consult, deliberate, 

the Low Lat. consortia, fellowship, company. Note that consort was See Consult. Der. consul-ar, consul-ate, consulship. 
often written for concert in old authors, but the words are quite dis- CONSXJIiT, to deliberate. (F., — L.) In Merry Wives, ii. i. in. 
tinct, though confused by Richardson. The quotation from P. — F. consulter, ‘to consult, deliberate;’ Cot. — Lat. consultare, to 
Plowman in Richardson is wrong ; the right reading is not consort, consult ; frequent, form of comulere, to consult, consider. Root 
but comfort, i.e. comfort; P. Plowman, C. vi. 75.]. — Lat. consort-, uncertain; perhaps sar, to defend; Kick, ii. 254; i. 228. Der. 
stem of consors, one who shares property with others, a brother or consul 'at-ion. 

sister, in late Lat. a neighbour, also a wife ; it occurs in the fem. CONSXTMS, to waste wholly, devour, destroy. (L.) * The lond 

F. %h. consorte in the last sense only. — Lat. eon-, for cum, together; be not consumed with myschef;’ Wyclif, Gen. xli. 36; where the 

and sort-, stem of sors, a lot, a share. See Sort; and compare Vulgate has ‘non terra inonia.' — Lat. co«.sww^r£?, pp. co«- 

Aiisort. Der. consort, verb. sumptus, to consume, lit. to take togetner or wholly. — Lat. con-, for 

CONSPICUOITS, very visible. (L.) Frequent in Milton, P. L. cum, together, wholly; and sumere, to take. The Lat. swmertf is a 
ii. 258, &c. Adapted from Lat. conspicuus, visible, by the change of compound of sub, under, up, and emere, to buy, take. See Bedeem. 
-us into -ous, as in consanguineous, arduous, ingenuous, 8cc. — Lat. con- jber. consum-able ; also (from Lat. pp. consumptus) consumpt-ion, con- 
spicere, to see plainly. — Lat. con-, for ci/w.with, thoroughly ; and specere, sumpt-ive, consumpf -ive-ly, consumpt-ive-ness. 

to look, see, cognate with E. spy, q, v. Der. conspicuous-ly, -ness. CONSUMMATE, extreme, perfect. (L.) Properly a past part., 
CONSPIBE. to plot, unite for evil. (F., — L.) In Gower, C. A. as in Shak. Meas. for Meas. v. 383. Thence used as a* verb, K. John, 
i. 81, 82, 232 ; ii. 34 ; Chaucer, C. T. 13495. — F. co«s/)*>er. — Lat. v. 7. 95. — Lat. consummatus, from consummare, to bring into one sum, 
conspirare, to blow together, to combine, agree, plot, conspire.— Lat. to perfect. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and summa, a sum. See 
co«-, for cwm, together ; and spirare, to blow. See Spirit. Der. Sum. Der. consz/wma/ff, verb ; consummate^; consummat-ion. 
conspir-at-or, conspir-ac-y (Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 3889). CONSUMPTION, CONSUMPTIVE ; see Consume. 

CONSTABLE, an officer, peace-officer. (F., — L.) In early use. CONTACT, a close touching, meeting. (L.) Dryden has 

M.E. constable, conestahle; Havelok, 1 . 2286, 2366. — O. F. conestable Essay on Satire, 1 84. — Lat. a touching. — Lat. confactus,]pp. 
(mod. ¥, Lat. comes stabuli, lit. ‘count of the stable, a of contingere, to touch closely. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and 

dignitary of the Roman empire, transferred to the Frankish courts, tangere, to touch. See Tact, Tangent. And see below. 

A document of the 8th century has : * comes stabuli quern corrupt^ CONTAGION, transmission of disease by contact. (F.,— L.) 
conestabulus appellamus;’ Brachet. See Count (i) and Stable. InFrith’s Works, p. 115. — F. co«?agio«, * contagion, infection;’ Cot- 
Der. constable-ship ; constabul-ar-y, from Low Lat. constabularia, the grave. — Lat. contagionem, acc. of contngio, a touching, hence, con- 
dignity of a constabulus or conestabulus. tagion. — Lat. con-, for cum, with ; and tag-, the base of tangere, to 

CONSTANT, firm, steadfast, fixed. (F., — L.) Constantly is in touch. See Contact. Der. eotitagi-ous, contagi-ous-ly, contagi- 
Frith’s Works, Life, p. 3. Chaucer has the sb. constance, C. T. 8544, ous-ness. 

8875. — F. constant (Cot.) — Lat. constant-, stem of constans, constant, CONTAIN, to comprise, include, hold in. (F., — L.) M. E. 
firm; orig. pres. pt. of constare, to stand together. — Lat. co«-, for contenen, conteinen; Rob. of Glouc. p. 547. — O.F. cozi/^niV,- Lat. 
cum, together ; and stare, to stand, cognate with E. stand, q. v. continere, pp. contentus. — Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and tenere, to 
Der. constant-ly, constanc-y. hold. See Tenable. Der. contain-able ; also content, q. v. ; conti- 

CONSTEi^ATION, a cluster of stars. (F., — L.) M.E. con- nent, q. v. ; continue, q^. 
stellacion. In Gower, C. A. i. 21, 55. — O. F. co«.s 7 e//acio«, F. co«src//a- CONTAMINATE, to pollute, corrupt, defile. (L.) In Shak. 
//on. — Lat. constellationem, acc. of constellatio, a cluster of stars.— Lat. L Cses. iv. 3. 24. — Lat. contaminatus, pp. of contaminare, to defile.— 
con-, for cum, together ; and Stella, a star, cognate with E. star, q. v. Lat. contamin-, stem of contdmen, contagion, which stands for con- 
CONSTBBNATION, fright, terror, dismay. (F., — L.) Rich, /ogwen. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and tag-, the base of Lat. 
quotes the word from Strype, Memorials of Edw. VI, an. 1551. It tangere, to touch. See Max Muller, Lectures, 8th ed. ii. 309. See 
was not much used till later. — F. consternation, * consternation. Contact, Contagion. Der. contaminat-ion. 
astonishment, dismay;’ Cotgrave. — Lat. consiernationem, acc. of CONTEMN, to despise. (F., — L.) ‘ Vice to ron/ffwn^, in vertue 

consternatio, fright. — Lat. conslernatus, pp. of consternare, to frighten, to rejoyce ;’ Lord Surrey, On the Death of Sir T. W. — F. contemner 
intens. form of consternere, to bestrew, throw down. — Lat. con-, for (Cotgrave). — Lat. contemnere, to despise, pp. contemtus ot contemptus, 
cum, together, wholly ; and sternere, to strew. See Stratum. — Lat. con-, for cum, with, wholly ; and temnere, to despise, of un- 

CONSTIPATE, to cram together, obstruct, render costive. (L.) certain origin. Der. contempt, from O. F. contempt, which from Lat. 
Sir T. Elyot has constipations, Castel of Helth, b. iii. The verb is of contemptus, scorn, from the Lat. pp. contemptus ; hence contempt-ible, 
later date. — Lat. constipatus, pp. of constipare, to make thick, join -ibly, -ible-ness ; contem^u-ous, -ly, -ness. 

thickly together. — Lat. /ro/i-, for cww, together ; and s///>flrif. to cram CONTEMPIiATE, to consider attentively. (L.) [The sb. 
tightly, pack, connected with stipes, a stem, stipula, a stalk ; see contemplation was in early use ; spelt eontemplaciun in Ancren Riwle, 
Curtius, i. 2^. See Stipulate. Der. constipat-ion ; costive, q. v. p. 142 ; and derived from O. F. contemplacion.^ Shak. hos contemplate, 
CONSTITUTE, to appoint, establish. (L.) Gower has the 3 Hen. VI, ii. 5. 33, — Lat. co«/tfm/>/<i/M5, pp. ofrow/tfmp/an, to observe, 
sb. constitueion, C. A. ii. 75. The verb is later ; Bp. Taylor, Holy consider, probably used orig. of the augurs who frequented the 
Living, c. iii. 1. 1. — Lat. cows/i/w/i/s, pp. of co».s///Mtfr«, to causeto stand temples 01 the gods. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and templum, a 
together, establish. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and statuere, to temple. See Temple; and compare Consider, a word of similar 
place, set, causal of stare, to stand, formed from the supine statum. origin. Der. contemplat-ion, -ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness. 

See Stand. Der. constitu-ent, constitu-enc-y, from Lat. stem con- CONTEMPOBANEOUS, happening or being at the same 
sHtuent-, pres. part, of constituere ; also constitut-ion (F. constitution), time. (L.) * TYi^pontemporaneous insurrections ; ’ State Trials, CoL 

whence constitut-ion-al, -al-ly, -al-ist, -al-ism ; also constitut-ive. J. Penruddock, an. 1655 (R.) — Lat. contemporaneus, at the same 

OONSTBAIN, to compel, force. (F., — L.) M. E. constreinen ; time; by change of -us to -ous, as in conspicuous, q. v.— Lat. con-, for 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. i. 1 . 88; C. T. 8676. — O.F. «/m, together ; and /m/»or-, stem of tempus, i\mt. See Temporal. 
eonstraindre, omitted by Burguy and spelt contraindre by Cotgrave ; Der. contemporaneous-ly, -ness. Similarly is formed contemporary, 
yet Burguy gives other compounds of O. F. straindre ; Roquefort from Lat. con- and temporarius, temporary ; cf. Lat. contemporare, to 
gives the sb. constrance or constraignement, constraint. — Lat. con- be at t he sa me time (Tertullian). 

stringer e, to bind together, fetter. -Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and CONTEND, to strive, dispute, fight. (F.,-L.) In Hamlet, iv. 
stringere, pp. strictus, to draw tight. See Strict, Stringent. Der. i. 7. — F. contendre (by loss of the final -re, which was but slightly 
eonstrain-abU, eonstratn-ed-ly ; constraint •ci M. E. constreint, Gower, sounded); cf. Vend.- Lat.^ro«/tf«J^rtf, to stretch out, extend, strain, 
C. A. iii. 380 (old F. pp. of constrcAndre) ; also constrict, co»s/ric/-io«, exert, fight, contend. — Lat. con-, for cum, with, wholly ; and tendere, 
constriet-or, from Lat. pp. eonstrictus\ also eonstringe, constring-ent, to stret^. See Tend^ to stretch, aim at. Der. (from lAt. pp. eon* 
from Lat. eonstringere, ientus) eontent-ion (F. contention), content-ious (F. contentieux), content^ 

CONSTBUS, to set in order, explain, Uanslate. (L.) *To ious4y,cont$ntHou9-Heis, 
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OONTIiNT, adj. satisfied. (F.,-«L.) In Shak. Temp. v. 144. 
mF. content t * content, satisfied ; * Cotgrave.*«Lat. eontentustconitni ; 
pp. of eontinere^ to contain. See Contain. Der. content^ verb, 
from F. eontenter, which from Low Lat. contentaret to satisfy, make 
content ; also content-edt "ed-ness, 

CONTEST, to call in question, dispute. (F.,«-L.) In Shak. 
Cor. iv. 5. 116. — F. contester^ ‘to contest, call or take to wilnesse, 
make an earnest protestation or complaint unto ; also, to brabble, 
argue, debate,’ &c . ; Cot. Lat. conteitari, to call to witness. — Lat. 
eon-, for cum, together ; and testari, to bear witness. — Lat. testis, a 
witness. See Testify. Der. contest, sb. ; contest-able. 
CONTEXT, a passage connected with part of a sentence quoted. 
(L.) See quotation in Richardson from Hammond, Works, li. 182. 

— Lat. contextus, a joining together, connection, order, construction.— 
Lat. pp. contextus, woven together ,* from contexere, to weave together. 

— Lat. con*, for cum, together; and texere, to weave. See Text. 
Der. context*ure ; see texture. 

CONTIQUOUS, adjoining, near. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 
8a8, vii. 273. Formed from Lat. contiguus, that may be touched, 
contiguous, by the change of -us into -ous, as in arduous, contem^ 
raneous, &c. — Lat. contig-, the base of contingere, to touch. See 
Contingent. Der. contiguous-ly, contiguous-ness ; also contigu-i-ty. 

CONTINENT, restraining, temperate, virtuous. (F., — L.) Spelt 
eontynent, Wyclif, Titus, i. 8, where the Vulgate has continentem,^ 
F. continent, ‘continent, sober, moderate;’ Cotgrave. — Lat. conti- 
nentem, acc. of continens, pres. pt. of continere, to contain. See 
Contain. Der. continent, sb. ; continent-ly, continence, continenc-y. 
CONTINGENT, dependent on. (L.) See quotations in Rich- 
ardson from Crew’s Cosmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 2, b. iv. c. 6 ; a. n. 
1701, Contingency is in Dryden, Threnodia Augustalis, st. xviii. 
1 . 494. — Lat. contingent-, stem of pres. pt. of contingere, to touch, 
relate to.— Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and tangere, to touch. See 
Tangent. Der. contingent-ly, contingence, contingenc-y. 
CONTINUE, to persist in, extend, prolong. (F., — L.) M. E. 
eontinuen, whence M. E. pres. part, continuende, Gower, C. A. 
ii. 18. — F. continuer (Cotgrave). — Lat. continuare, to connect, unite, 
make continuous. — Lat. continuus, holding together, continuous.— 
Lat. continere, to hold together, contain. See Contain, Contin- 
uous. Der. continu-ed, continu-ed-ly, continu-ance (Gower, C. A. ii. 
14); also continu-al, continu-al-ly, words in early use, since we find 
cuntinueletnent in the Ancren Riwle, p. 142; also continuat-ion, con- 
tinuat-ive, confinuat-or, from the Lat. pp. continuatus ; and see below. 

CONTINUOUS, holding together, uninterrupted. (L) Con- 
tinuously is in Cud worth’s Intellectual System, p. 167 (R.) •— Lat. 
continuus, holding together ; by change of -us into -ous, as in arduous, 
contemporaneous, &c. — Lat. continere, to hold together ; see Con- 
tinue, Contain. Der. continuousdy ; and, from the same source, 
continu-i-ty. 

CONTOBT, to writhe, twist about. (L.) * In wreathes contorted ; ’ 
Drayton, The Moon-calf. — Lat. contortus, pp. of contorquere, to turn 
round, brandish, hurl. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; and torquere, 
to turn, twi.st. See Torture, Torsion. Der. contort-ion. 

CONTOUH, an outline. (F., — L.) Modem; borrowed from 
F. contour ; Cotgrave explains ‘ le contour d’une ville ’ by ‘ the com- 
passe, or whole round of territory or ground, lying next unto and 
about a towne.'— F. contourner, ‘to round, turn round, wheel, com- 
passe about ; ’ Cot. — F. con- (Lat. con- for cum, together) ; and 
gourner, to turn. See Turn. 

CONTRA-, prefix, against ; from Lat. contra, against. Lat. 
contra is a compound of con- (for cum), with, and -tra, related to 
irons, b^ond, from 4/ TAR, to cross over. See Counter. 

CONTRARANI), against law, prohibited. (Ital., — L.) 'Con- 
traband wares of beauty ; ’ Spectator, no. 33. — Ital. contrabbando, 
prohibited goods; whence also F. contrebande.^^haX. con/ra, against ; 
and bando, a ban, proclamation. — Lat. contra, against ; and Low Lat. 
bandu m, a b an, proclamation. See Ban. Der, contraband-ist. 
CONTRACT (1), to draw together, shorten. (L.) In Shak. 
All’s Well, V, 3. 51. — Lat. contractus, pp. of contrahere, to contract, 
lit. to draw together. — Lat. con-, for cum, together; ondtrahere, to 
draw. See Trace. Der. contract-ed, -ed-ly, -ed-ness ; contract-ible, 
-ible-ness, -ibil-i-ty; eontract-ile, contraci-il-i-ty, contract-ion; and see 
contra ct (a) . 

CONTRACT (a), a bargain, agreement, bond. (F.,-L.) In 
Shak. Temp. ii. 1. 151. — F, contract, ‘a contract, bargaine, agree- 
ment ;’ Cotgrave. [Cf. F. contracter, * to contract, bargaine ; ’ id.] — 
Lat. contractus, a drawing together ; also a compact, bargain. — Lat. 
contractus, drawn together. See Contract (i). Der. contract, verb 
(F. contracter), coit/rac/-or. 

CONTRADICT, to reply to, oppose verbally. (L.) In the 
Mirror for Magistrates, p, 850. Sir T. More has contradictory. 
Works, p. 1 109 e.— Lat. contratUetus^ pp. of contradicere, to speak 


CONTUSE. 

^against. — Lat. contra, against ; and dicere, to speak. See Diction. 
Der. oontradict-ion, contradict-or-y, 

CONTRADISTINGUISH, to distinguish by contrast. (Hy- 
brid ; L. and F.) Used by Bp. Hall, Episcopacy by Divine Rigjht, 
pt. iii. s. 2 (R.) Made up of Lat. contra, against ; and distinguish, 
q. V. Der. contradistinct-ion, contradistinct-ive. 

CONTRAXiTO, counter-tenor. (Ital.,— L.) Modem. Ital. con- 
tralto, counter-tenor. — Ital. contra, against ; and alto, the high voice 
in singi^. from Ital. alto, high ; which from Lat. altus, high. 

CONTRARIT, opposite, contradictory. (F.,— L.) Formerly 
accented contrary, M. E. contrarie. In early use. In An Early Eng. 
Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 30, 1 . 1. — O. F. contraire ; orig. trisyllabic. 

— Lat. contrarius, contrary. Formed, by suffix -arius, from the prep. 
contra, £^ainst. Der. contrari-ly, contrari-ness, contrari-e-ty, contrari-wise, 

CONTRAST, to stand in opposition to, to appear by comparison. 
(F.,— L.) The neuter sense of the verb is the orig. one ; hence the 
act. sense ‘ to put in contrast with.’ ‘ The figures of the groups . . . 
must contrast each other by their several positions ; * Dryden, A 
Parallel of Poetry and Painting (R.) — F. contraster, ‘ to strive, with- 
stand, contend against ; * Cot. — Low Lat. contrastare, to stand mjposed 
to, .oppose.— Lat. contra, against; and stare, to stand. See Stand. 
Der. contrast, sb. 

CONTRAVENE, to oppose, hinder. (L.) * Contravened the 

acts of parliament ; ’ State Trials, John Ogilvie, an. 1615 (R.) — Low 
Lat. contrauenire, to break a law; lit. to come against, oppose.— Lat. 
contra, against; and uenire, to come, cognate with E. come, q.v. 
Der. contraveni-ion, from the Lat. pp. contrauentus. 
CONTRIBUTE, to pay a share of a thing. (L.) Accented 
contribute in Milton, P. L. viii. 1 55. Shak. has contribution. Hen. VIII, 
i. 2. 95.— Lat. contrihutus, pp. of contribuere, to distribute, to contri- 
bute.— Lat. con-, for cum, together; and tribuere, to pay. See Tri- 
bute. Der. contribut-ion, contribut-ive, contribut-ar-y, contribut-or-y. 

CONTRITE, very penitent, lit. bruised thoroughly. (L.) Chaucer 
has contrite and contrition, near the beginning of the Persones Tale, 

— Lat. contritus, thoroughly bniised ; in late Lat. penitent ; pp. of co«- 

Lat. con-, for cum, together; and terere, to rub, grind, 
bruise ; see Trit e. Der. contrite-ly, contrit-ion. 

CONTRIVE, to hit upon, find out, plan. (F.,— L.) Contrive is 

a late and corrupt spelling ; M. E. controuen, controeuen, contreuen 
(where u is for v). Spelt controue, riming with reproue {reprove), in 
the Romaunt of the Rose, 7547; Gower, C. A. i. 216. — O. F. con- 
troyer, to find ; not in Burguy, but it occurs in st. 9 of La Vie de 
Saint L^ger; Bartsch, Chrestomathie Fran9aise, col. 15, 1 . 3. — O. F. 
con- (Lat. con-, for cum) with, wholly ; and O. F. trover, mod. F. trouver, 
to find. The O. F. trover was spelt torver in the nth cent., and is 
derived from Lat. turbare, to move, seek for, lastly to find (Bracliet), 
See Disturb, Trover. Der. contriv-ance, contriv-er. 
CONTROL, restraint, command. (F.. — L.) Control is short for 
conter-rolle, the old form of counter-roll. The sb. conterr oiler, i, e. comp- 
troller or controller, occurs in P. Plow^man, C. xii. 298 ; and see Con- 
troller in Blount's Law Dictionary. — O. F. contre-rble, a duplicate 
register, used to verify the official or first roll ; .see Contrdle in Brachet. 

— O. F. contre, over against ; and role, a roll, from Lat. rotulus. See 
Counter and Roll. Der. control, verb ; controll-able, control-ment ; 
also controller (som etimes spelt comptroller, but badly), controller-ship. 

CONTROVERBV, dispute, variance. (L.) ‘ Controversy and 

varyaunce ; * Fabyan’s Chron. K. John of France, an. 7 ; ed. Ellis, 
P* 5 ® 5 * [The verb controvert is a later formation, and of Eng. 
growth ; there is no Lat. controuertere^ — Lat. controuersia, a quarrel, 
dispute ; whence E. controversy by change of -ia to -y, by analogy 
with words such as glory, which are derived through the French.— 
Lat. controuersus, opposed, controverted. — Lat. contro-, for contra, 
against ; and versus, turned, pp. of uertere, to turn. See Verse. 
Der. controversi-al, -ed-ly, -al-ist; also controvert (see remark above), 
controvert-ible, -ihl-y, 

CONfl^UMACV, pride, stubbornness. (L.) In Fabyan’s Chron. 
King John, an. 7. [The Lat. adj. contumax, contumacious, was adopted 
both into French and Middle-English without change, and may be seen 
in P. Plowman, C. xiv. 85, in Chaucer’s Pers. Tale (De Superbia), and 
in Cotgrave.] — Lat. contumacia, obstinacy, contumacy ; by change of 
-ia into -y, by analogy with words derived through the French.-* 
Lat. contumax, gen. contumaci-s, rtubbom ; supposed to be connected 
with contemnere, to contenm. See Contemn. Der. contumaci-ous, 
-ous-ly, -ous-ness ; and see below. 

CONTUMELY, reproach. (F.,— L.) ‘Not to feare the con- 
tumelyes of the crosse ; ' Barnes, Works, p. 360.- F. contumelie, ‘ con- 
tumely, reproach ; * Cotgrave. — Lat. contumelia, misusage, insult, 
reproach. Prob. connected with Lat. contumax and with cordenmerei 
see above. Der. contumeli-ous, -ous-ly, -ous-ness. 

CONTUSE, to bruise severely, crush. (L.) Used by Bacon, 
Nat. Hist s. 5 74.* Lat. contusus, pp. of contundere, to bruise severely. 



CONVALESCE. 

•-Lat. eoH‘, for eum, with, very much; and tundertt to beat, of^ 
ivhich the base is tud^ ; cf. Skt. tvd, to strike, sting (which has lost 
an initial s), Goth, s/aatoa, to strike, smite.— V STUD, to strike; 
Fick, i. 836. I>er. contus-ion, 

COISTV AXjE&CB, to recover health, grow well. (L.) ‘He 
found the queen soipewhat convalesced ; * Knox, Hist. Reformation, 
b. V. an. 1506. — Lat. conucdescere^ to begin to grow well ; an inceptive 
fonn. — Lat. con-, for cum, together, wholly ; and •‘ualescere, an in- 
ceptive form oiualere, to be strong. See valiant. Der. convalesce 
ent, co nvalesc eence, 

COKV£NE, to assemble. (F.,— L.) ‘Now convened against 
it;’ Baker, Charles I, Jan. 19, 1648 (R.) It is properly a neuter 
verb, signifying ‘ to come together ; ’ afterwards made active, in the 
sense ‘to summon.*— F. convenir, ‘to assemble, meet, or come to- 
gether ;* Cot. — Lat. conuenire, pp. conuentus, to come together. — Lat. 
con-, for cum, together ; and uenire, to come, cognate with E. come, 
q. v. Der. conven-er ; convenei-ent, q. v. ; also convent, q. v., convente 
ion, q. V. 

COjN VHjNIENT, suitable, commodious. (L.) In early use. 
In Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, b. iii. pr. 11, 1 . 2739. — Lat. 
conuenient-, stem of conneniens, suitable ; orig. pres. pt. of conuenire, 
to com e tog ether. See Convene. Der. convenientdy, convenience, 
CONVBBTT, a monastery or nunnery. (L.) [M. E. couent (u for 

v), in Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1827, 1867 ; from O. F. covent; still 
preserved in Covent Garden. Convent is the Lat. form.]— Lat. 
conuentus, an assembly. — Lat. conuentus, pp. of conuenire, to come to- 
gether ; see Convene. Der. conventu-al ; convent -ic-le (Levins). 

CONVENTION, assembly, agreement. (F., — L.) ‘Accoidyng 
to his promes [promise] and conuention;* Hall, Hen. VI, an. 18.— 
F. conuention, ‘a covenant, contract;* Cot. — Lat. conuentionem, acc.of 
conuentio, a meeting, a compact. — Lat. conuentus, pp. of conuenire, to 
come together; see Convene. Der. convention-al, eally, -al-ism, 
edl-i-ty. 

CONVBBGB, to verge together to a point. (L.) ‘ Where they 

[the rays] have been made to converge by reflexion or refraction ; * 
Newton, Optics (Todd). A coined word. From Lat. con-, for cum, 
together ; and uergere, to turn, bend, incline. See Diverge, and 
Verg e, ver b. Der. converg-ent, converg-ence, converg-enc-y. 
CONVERSE, to associate with, talk. (F., — L.) M.E. conwersen 
(with u for v) ; the pres. pt. conuersand occurs in the Northern poem 
by Hampole, entitled The Pricke of Conscience,!. 4198. — F. converser; 
Cotgrave gives : * Converser avec, to converse, or be much conversant, 
associate, or keep much company with.’ — Lat. conuersari, to live 
with any one ; orig. passive of conuersare, to turn round, the fre- 
quentative form of conuertere, to turn round. See Convert. 
Der. converse, sb. ; convers-at-ion (M. E. conuersacion, Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, p. 96, from O. F, conver&acion) ; conversation-al, conversation- 
al-ist; convers'ahle, convers-ant; also conversazione, the Ital. form 
of con versati on. 

CONVERT, to change, turn round. (L.) M.E. conuerten (with 
u for v) ; Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 4503 ; Chaucer, C. T. 
Group B, 435. — Lat. conuertere, to turn round, to change ; pp. eon- 
f/ersKs. — Lat. con-, for cum, together, wholly; and uertere, to turn. 
See Verse. Der. convert, sb.; convert-ihle, convert-ihl-y, convert-ibil- 
i-ty; also converse, adj., converse-ly, convers-ion; and see converse 
a^ve. 

CONVEX, roundly projecting; opposed to concave, (L.) In 
Milton, P. L. ii. 434, iii. 419. — Lat. conuexus, convex, arched, vaulted ; 
properly pp. of Lat. conuehere, to bring together. — Lat. con-, for cum, 
together; and uehere, to carry. See vehicle. Der. convex-ly, 
convex-ed, convex-i-ty, 

CONVEY, to bring on the way, transmit, impart. (F.,— L.) 
M. E. conueien, conuoien (with u for v), to accompany, convoy (a 
doublet of convey) ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 678, 768 ; see Con- 
voy. — O. F. conveier, convoier, to convey, convoy, conduct, accom- 
pany, bring on the way.— Low Lat. conuiare, to accomp^ on the 
way.— Lat. con-, for eum, together ; and uia, a way. See Viaduct. 
Der. convey-able, convey-ance, convey-anc-er, convey-anc-ing. Doublet, 
convoy , 

CONVINCE, to convict, refute, persuade by argument. (L.) 
See Convince in Trench, Select Glossary. ‘All reason did convince;* 
Gascoigne, The Fable of Philomela, st. 3 a.— Lat. comincere, pp. con- 
uictws, to overcome by proof, demonstrate, refute,— Lat. con-, for cum, 
with, thoroughly; oxiduincere, to conquer. See Victor. Der. con- 
vinc 4 ble, convinc-ing 4 y ; also (from Lat. pp. conuictus) convict, verb 
and sb., c onvict -ion, convict-ive, 

CONVXVlAIi, festive. (L.) Shak. has the verb convive, to feast ; 
Troilus, iv. 4. 3 73. Sir T. Browne has convival, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 35. 
$ 15. The form convivial is a coined one, of late introduction, used by 
Denham, Of Old Age, pt. iii. Formed, with suffix -al, from Lat. co«- 
uiui-um, 9 . feast.— Lat. conaiwer^, to live or feast with any one.— Lat.. 
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e<m~, for cum, with; and uiucre, to live. See Vlotuala. Der. 

convivial-ly, -i-ty. 

CONVOKE, to call together. (L.) Used by Sir W. Temple, On 
the United Provinces, c. 3. [The sb. convocaiion was in use much 
earlier, viz. in the 15th century.] — Lat. conuocare, pp, conuocatus, to 
call together.— Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and uocare, to call. See 
Voca l. De r. con voc-at-ion. 

CONVOIiVE, to writhe about. (L.) In Milton, P.L. vi. 338. 
— Lat. conuxdugre, to roll or fold together; pp. contio/v/t/s. — Lat. eon-, 
for eum, together ; and uoluere, to roll. See Voluble. Der. con- 
volut e, eon volut-ed, eonvolut-ion ; also convolv-ul-us, a pure Lat. word. 
CONVOY, to conduct, bring on the way. (F., — L.) M. E. eon- 
uoien (with u for v), another form of M.E. conueien, to convey ; 
common in Barbour’s Bruce. ‘Till convoy him till his contri;' 
Bruce, v. 195. It seems to be the Northumbrian form of convey. 
See Convey. Der. convoy, sb. 

CON VULSE, to agitate violently. (L.) Convulsion is in Shak. 
Tempest, iv. 360. The verb convulse is later; Todd gives a quotation 
for it. dated a.d. 1681.— Lat. eonuulsus, pp. of conuellere, to pluck 
up, dislocate, conv|ilse. — Lat. con-, for cum, together, wholly; and 
uellere, to pluck, of uncertain origin. Der. eonvuls-ion, convuls-ive, 
eonvuls-ive-ly, eonwds-ive-ness, 

CONY, CONEY, a rabbit. (E. ; or else F.,-L.) M.E. coni, 
conni ; also conig, coning, conyng, ‘ Connies ther were als playenge ; * 
Rom. of the Rose, 1404. ‘ Cony, cuniculus. Prompt. Parv. p. 90. 
‘Hie cuniculus, a conynge;* Wright’s Vocab. i. pp. 188, 220, 251. 
Most likely of O. Low German origin, and probably an orig. English 
word ; cf. Du. konijn, Swed. kanin-hane (cock-rabbit), Dan, kanin, G. 
kanincken, a rabbit. B. If of French origin, cony must be regarded 
as short either for O. F. eonnil, or for connin (Roquefort). Of these 
the latter is,probably an O. Low German form, as before ; but eonnil 
is from Lat. cuniculus, a rabbit ; to be divided as cun-ic-ul-u^, a double 
diminutive from a base cun-, y The fact that the Teutonic and Lat. 
forms both begin with h (or c) points to the loss of initial s ; and the 
orig. sense was probably ‘the little digging animal,’ from ^SKAN, 
to dig, an extension of ^ SKA, to cut ; Fick, i. 803. Cf. Skt. khan, 
to dig, pierce ; khani, a mine ; and see Canal. 

COO, to make a noise as a dove. (E.) * Coo, to make a noise, as 

turtles and pigeons do ; ’ Kersey's Diet. ed. 1 715. ‘ Croo, or Crookel, 
to make a noise like a dove or pigeon ; * id. A purely imitative 
word, formed from the sound. See Cuckoo, 

COOK, to dress food ; a dresser of food. (L.) M. E. coken, to 
cook; P.Plowman, C. xvi. 60; cook, a cook, Chaucer. The verb 
seems, in English, to have been made from the sb., which occurs as 
A. S. c 6 c, Grein, i. 167. The word so closely resembles the Latin 
that it must have been borrowed, and is not cognate. — Lat. coquere, to 
cook, coquus, a cook. 4* ^k. irlwrtiv, to cook. 4* Skt./ncA, to cook.— 
4^PAK, for KWAK, to cook, ripen. Der, cook-er-y « M. E. cokerie, 
Gower, C. A. ii. 83. 

COOL, slightly cold. (E.) M. E. col, cole ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 131. 
A.S. c<il, cool, Grein, i. 167. 4 * Du. koel,-{-lcc\, kul, a cold breeze. 4 “ 
Swed. kylig, cool. 4 * Dan. kdl, kblig, cool, chilly. + G. kuhl. Allied 
to Cold and Gelid. Der. cool, verb ; cool-ly, cool-ness, eool-er. 

COOXiIE, COODY, an East Indian porter. (Hindustani.) A 
modern word, used in descriptions of India, &c. Hind, kiili, a la- 
bourer, porter, cooley; Tartar kuH, a slave, labourer, porter, cooley; 
Hindustani Diet, by D. P'orbes, ed. 1859, p. 309. 

COOMB, a dry measure ; see Comb (3). 

COOP, a box or cage for birds, a tub, vat. (L.) Formerly, it 
also meant a basket. M. E. cupe, a basket. * Cupen he let fulle 
of flures ’ « he caused (men) to fill baskets with flowers ; Floriz and 
Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 435 ; see also 11 . 438, 447, 453, 457.— A.S. 
cypa, a basket ; Luke, ix. 1 7.+DU. kuip, a tub. 4 Iccl. kiipa, a cup, 
bowl, basin.+O. H. G. ekuo/a, M. H. G. kuo/e, G. ku/e, a coop, tub, 
vat. p. Not a Germanic word, but borrowed from Lat. cupa, a tub, 
vat, butt, cask ; whence also F. cuve. The Lat. cupa is cognate with 
Gk. ximj, a hole, hut ; and Skt. kupa, a pit, well, hollow ; Curtins, 
i. 194. The womInCup, q. v., seems to be closely related. Der, 
coop, verb ; eoop -er, eoop-er-age, 

CO-OPERATE, to work together. (L.) Sir T. More has 
the pres. part, codperant (a F. form), Works, p. 3836.— Late Lat* 
cobperatus, pp. of codperari, to work together; Mark, xvi. 30 (Vulgate)* 
—Lat. CO-, tor com, i.e. eum, together; and operare, to work. See 
Operate. Der. coSperat-or, cooper ani (pres. pt. of F. eodperer, to 
work together, as if from Lat. cobperare), eobperat-ion, eoRpercU-iye, 
CO-ORDINATE, of the same rank or order. (L.J ‘ Not sub- 
ordinate, but co-ordinate parts ; ’ Prynne, Treachenr ot Papists, pt. i. 
p. 41.— Lat, CO-, for com, i.e. cum, t<^ether; and ordinatus, pp. of 
ordinare, to arrange. See Ordain. Der. eodrdinat-hn, 

COOT, a sort of water-fowl. (C.) M. E. cote, eoote, ‘ Co/a, mexgus;^ 

, Wright's Vocab, i. 189, 353 ; and see p. 188. • Coo/#, byrde, mergus, 
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fullica;' Prompt. Parv. p, 95. Cf. A.S.cy/a,buteo; i^llfric’s Glossary is in particular a great mistress of that part of oratory whic^ is 
(Notnina Avium). + Du. koet, a coot, fi. The word is, apparently, of called action ; * Spectator, no. 247. ‘ Affectations of coquetry ; * id. 
Celtic origin ; cf. W. cwtiar, a coot, lit. a bob-tailed hen, from cwta, no. 377. — F. coquette^ ‘ a pratling or proud gossip ; * Cot. The fem. 
short, docked, bob-tailed, and hr, a hen. Cf. also W. cwtat/, to form of coquet^ the dimin. of coq^ meaning * a little cock,* hence vain 
shorten, dock ; cwtog, bol>tailed ; cwtiad or cwtyn^ a plover ; Gael, as a cock, strutting about ; like prov. E. cochy. Cf. * coqueter, to 
cutt a bob-tail, cutach, short, docked. The root is seen in the verb swagger or strowte it, like a cock on his owne dung-hill;’ Cot.«- 

to cut. See Cut. F. coy, a cock. See Cock (i). Der. coquei-ryt coquett-ishf coqueth 

COPAL, a resinous substance. (Span., — Mexican.) ‘ Copals a isA-/y, coauett-ish-ness. 
kind of white and bright resin, brought from the West Indies;’ CORACLE, a light round wicker boat. (Welsh.) See Southey, 
Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. It is a product of the Rhm copallinum, a Madoc in Wales, c. xiii, and footnotes. In use in Wales and on the 
native of Mexico ; Engl. Cyclopcedia. — Span, copal, copal. - Mexican Severn. - W. corwgl, cwrwgl, a coracle ; dimin. of W. corwg, a trunk, 
copdlli, resin. ‘The Mexican copalli is a generic name for resin;’ a carcase, cwrwg, a frame, carcase, boat. Cf. Gael, curachan, a 
Clavigero’s Hist, of Mexico, tr. by C. Cullen, ed. 1787; vol. i. p.33* coracle, dimin. of curach, a boat of wicker-work; Gael, and Irish 
COPE (1), a cap, hood, cloak, caj^e. (F., - Low Lat.) '• M.E. corrocA, a fetter, a boat. 
cape, cope. * Hec capa, a cop« ; ’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 249. And see CORAL, a secretion of certain zoophytes. (F.,«pL.,«»Gk.) 
Ancren Riwle, p. 56 ; Havelok, 429. Gower has: ‘ In kirtlcs and Chaucer has corall, Prol. 158. — O. F. cored; see Supp. to Roquefort, 
in copes riche ; ’ and again : * Under the cope of heven ; ’ Conf. — Lat. corallum, coral ; also spelt corallium. -■ Gk. Kop&Wiop, coral. 
Amantis, ii. 46, 102 ; iii. 138. The phrase ‘ of heaven * is still Of uncertain origin. Der. coralUine; coralli-ferous, i.e. coral- 
in use in poetry. However afterwards differentiated, the words cope, bearing, from the Lat. suffix -/er, bearing, from ferre, to bear. 
ca/>«,and cap were all the same originally. Cope is a later spelling of CORBAE, a gift. (Hebrew.) In Mark, vii. ii.i-Heb. qorhan, 
cape; cf. rope from A. S. rd/>. — O. F. cape. — hovf Lat. capa, a cape, an offering to God of any sort, whether bloody or bloodless, but 
See Cape. Der. copying, cop-ing~stone, i. e. capping-stone. particularly in fulfilment of a vow ; Concise Diet, of the Bible. Cf. 

COPE (2), to vie with, match. (Du.) In Shak. Hamlet, iii. 2. Arabic a sacrifice, victim, oblation; Rich. Diet. p. 1123. 

60. The orig. sense was ‘to bargain with,’ or ‘to chaffer with.’ COBrEL, an architectural ornament. (F., — L.) Orig. an oma- 
‘ Where Flemynges began on me for to cry, Master, what will you ment in the form of a basket. Cotgrave translates F. corbeau by ‘ a 
eopen or by ? * i. e. bargain for or buy ; Lydgate, London Lickpeny, raven ; also, a corhell (in masonry) ; * and F. mutules by ‘ brackets, 
»t. 7, in Spec, of English, 'ed. Skeat, p. 25. A word introduced into corhelh, or shouldering pieces.’ [The O. F. form of corbeau was 
England oy Flemish and Dutch traders. — Du. koopen, to buy, pur- corbel, but there were two distinct words of this form, viz. (i) a little 
chase; orig. bargain. This word is cognate with K.S. cedpian, to raven, from Lat. coruus, a raven, and (2) a little basket.] — O. F. 
cheapen, from A. S. cedp, a bargain. See Cheap. corbel, old spelling of corbeau, a corbel ; answering to mod. Ital. 

COPIOX 7 S, ample, plentiful. (F., — L.) ‘ A copyous oost,’ Wy- corbello, a small basket, or to Ital. corbella, a little pannier ; given in 

clif, I Maccab. xvi. 5 ; where the Vulgate has ‘exercitus copiosus.* mm Florio. — I.ow Lat. corbella, a little basket ; Ducange. — Lat. corbis, a 
O. F. co/ifiwx, fem. ‘ cq/>£oi/.s abundant ;’ Cot. — Lat. copiosws, basket (cf. Ital. corha, a basket), a word of uncertain origin, 

plentiful ; formed with suffix -onus from Lat. copi-a, plenty. The Lat. The word was sometimes spelt corheil, in which case it is from 
cbpla probably stanch for cfJbpta ; from co- (for com, i. e. cum, together, ¥. corbeille, a little basket, from Lat. corbicula, a dimin of corbis. 
exceedingly), and the stem op-, seen in opes, riches, and in in-opia. Corbel and corbeil differ in the form of the suffixes. See Cor- 
want. See Opulent. Der. copious-ly, -ness ; and see copy. vette. 

COPPER, a reddish metal. (Cyprus.) M.E. coper, Chaucer, CORD, a small rope. (F.,— L., — Gk.) 'Rf.'E. corde, cord ; Cursor 

C. T. 13220 (Chan. Yeom. Tale). — Low Lat. cuper; Lat. cuprum, Mundi, 2247. — O. F. (and mod. F.) corde. — Low Lat. corda, a cord; 
copper ; a contraction for cuprium <bs, i. c. Cyprian brass. See Max Lat. chorda. — Gk. Ihe string of a musical instrument ; orig. a 

Muller, Lectures, 8th ed. ii. 257. — Gk. Kvitptot, Cyprian; from string of gut. p. The Gk. gut, is related to guts, to 

Kbnpos, Cyprus, a Greek island on theS. coast of Asia Minor, whence Lat. karu-spex, i. e, inspector of entrails, and to Icel. g ’drn or garnir, 
the Romans obtained copper; Pliny, xxxiv. 2. % From the same guts, which is again related to K.yarn. See Curtius, i. 230. See 

source is G. kupfer, Du. koper, F. cuivre, copper. Der. copper-y, x am. Doublet, chord, q. v. Der. cord, verb ; cord-age (F. 
copper-plate ; also copperas, q. v. cordage'), cord-on (F. cord-on) ; also cordelier (F. cordelier, a twist of 

COPPERAS, sulphate of iron. (F., — L.) Formerly applied rope, also a Gray Friar, from cordeler, to twist ropes, which from 
also to sulphate of copper, whence the name. M. E. coperose. ‘ Co- O. F. cordel, dimin. of O. F. corde) ; also perhaps corduroy, a word 
jferostf, vitriola ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 91. — O. F. co/»tfrostf, the old spelling not easily traced, but supposed, though without evidence, to be a 
of couperose, which Cotgrave explains by * copres,’ i. e. copperas. Ch corruption of corde du rot, or king’s cord. 

Ital. copparosa, Sjian. caparrosa, copperas. p. Diez supposes these CORDIAL, hearty, sincere. (F., — L.) Also used as a sb. ‘ For 

formstobefromLat. c«/rirojo, lit. copper-rose, asuppositionwhichis gold in phisik is a cordial;* Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 445. — h". cordi'o/, 
greatly strengthened by the fact that the Greek name for copperas m. cordiale, f. ‘ cordiall, hearty ; ’ Cot. Cf. ‘ Cordiale, the herbe 
was x^h.Kav 6 os, lit. brass-flower. Add to this that the F. couperose motherwort, good against the throbbing or excessive beating of the 
also means ‘ having a rash on the face ’ or ‘ pimpled.’ See above. heart ; ’ id. — Lat. cordi-, stem of cor, the heart ; with suffix -alis. 

COPPICE, COPPY, COPSE, a wood of small growth. See Core. Der. cordial-ly, cordial-i-ty. 

(F..-L., — Gk.) Coppy (common in prov. Eng.) and copse are both CORDWAIXER, a shoemaker. (F., — a town in Spain.) ‘ A 
corruptions of coppice. Coppice is used by Drayton, The Muses* counterfeit earl of Warwick, a son ; * Bacon, Life of Hen. 

Elysium, Nymph. 4. It should rather be spelt copice, with one VII, ed. Lumby, p. 177, 1 . 15. ‘ Cordwaner, alutarius;’ Prompt. Parv. 

O. F. copeiz, also copeau, wood newly cut; Roquefort. Hence p. 92. It orig. meant a worker in or i. e. leather of 

applied to brushwood or underwood, frequently cut for fuel, or to a Cordova ; thus it is said of Chaucer’s Sir Thopas that his shoon 
wood kept under by cutting. Cf. 'Low hat. copecia, underwood, a [shoes] were ‘of Cordewane;* C. T. Group B, 1922. — O.F. cordo- 
co|mice. — O. F. coper (Low Lat. copare), to cut; mod. F. couper.mm anier, a cordwainer. — O. F. cordoan, cordouan, cordowan. Cordovan 
O.F. cop, fonnerly colp, colps, a blow, stroke; mod. F, co«/>. — Low leather; Roquefort. — Low Lat. cordoanum, Cordovan leather; Du- 
Lat. colpus, a stroke; from Lat. co/opAus, a blow. — Gk. fc 6 \apoi, a cange. — Low Lat. Cordoa, a spelling of Cordova, in Spain (Lat. 
blow ; a w ord of uncertain origin. Corduba), which became a Roman colony in b. c. 152. 

COPULATE, to couple together. (L.) Used as a pp. by CORE, the central part of fruit, &c. (F.,-L.) ‘ Cor^ of frute. 

Bacon, Essay 39, Of Custom. — Lat. co/>«/a/ws, joined; pp. of copw/are. arula;* Prompt. Parv. p. 93. ‘Take quynces ripe . . . but kest 
—Lat. copula, a band, bond, link ; put for co-ap-ul-a, a dimin. form, away the core;* Palladius on Husbandry, bk. xi. st. 73.— O. F. cor, 
with suffix -m/-.— L at. co-, for com, i. e. cum, together ; and ap-ere, to coer, the heart. — Lat. cor, the heart. See Heart, 

join, only preserved in the pp. aptus, joined. See Apt. Der. CORIANDER, the name of a plant. (F.,-L.,— Gk.) See 

co^at-ion, copulat-ive ; and see couple. Exod. xvi. 31 ; Numb. xi. 7. — F. coriandre, ‘ the herb, or seed, cori- 

COPY, an imitation of an original. (F.,— L.) [The orig. signi- ander;’ Cot. — Lat. coriandrum; Exod. xvi. 31 (Vulgate version); 
fication was ‘ plenty ;’ and the present sense was due to the multi- where the d is excrescent, as is so commonly the case after ». — Gk. 
plication of ka original by means of numerous copies.] M. E. copy, xopiavvov, Koplavop, also xdptov, coriander. p. Said to be derived 
copie. ‘ Copy of a thinge wretyn, copia ;* Prompt. Parv. p. 92. from Gk. xopte, a bug, because the leaves have a strong and bug-like 

*Orete copy [i.e. abundance] and plente of castelles, of hors, of smell (Webster). 

metal, and of hony;* Trevisa, i. 301. -F. copie, ‘the copy of a CORK, the bark of the cork-tree. (Span.,-L.) *Corkbarke, 

writing; also store, plenty, abundance of;’ Cotgrave. — Lat. co/>m, cortex; Corketre, suberies;* Prompt. Parv. p. 93.— Span, corcho, 

plenty. See CopiolIB. DeY. copy, verb ; copi-er,copy-ist, copy-hold, cork ; whence also Du. kurk, and Dan. and Swed. i^ori^.-Lat. acc. 

eo^right. corticem, bark, from nom. cortex (formed just like Sphn. pancho, the 

COQUETTE, a vain fiirt. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) *The coquet (sic) paunch, from Lat. acc. panticem). Root uncertain ; but cf. Skt. kritti, 
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a hide ; Skt. IriV,' to cut off, cut. This would give y KART, to cut i 
see Curtius, i. i8i ; Fick, i. 524. Ber. cork, verb. 

COBMOBANTy a voracious sea-bird. (F.,-L.) In Shak. 
Rich. II, ii. 1. 38. * CoTfneraumtt, coruus marinus, cormeraudus.* 
Prompt. Parv. p, 91 . The i is excrescent, as in ancient, mm F. cormorant 
Cotgrave; a word which is related to Port, corvomarinhot Span. 
cuervo marmo, a cormorant, lit. sea-crow. •• Lat. corwts marinus^ 
which occurs as an equivalent to mergulus (sea-fowl) in the Reichenau 
Glosses, of the 8th centuiy. ^ This explanation, given in Bracket, 
is the best; another one is that F. cormoran is due to a prefix cor- or 
cor6-, equivalent to Lat. eoruust pleonastically added to Bret, morvran 
(W. morfran)t a cormorant. The Breton and W. words are derived 
from Bret, and W, mor, the sea, and bran, a crow, by the usual 
change of into v or/. After all, it is probable that F. cormorant 
though really of Lat. origin, may have been modified in spelling by 
the Breton word. 

COBN (i), grain. (E.) M. E. corn, Layamon, i. 166. The pi. 
cornes is in Chaucer, C. T. 15520.- A.S. cor«, Grein, i. 166. Du. 
koren, -f* Icel., Dan., and Swed. korn. -f« Goth, bourn, G. bom. 4 * Lat. 
granum, + Russ. ^rno. And cf. Gk. yvpitt fine meal. 6. The 
original siraification was * that which is ground ; * from y GAR, 
to grind. See Fick, i. 564 ; Curtius, i. 142. See Qrain, Kernel. 

COBBT (2), an excrescence on the toe or foot. (F.,— L.) In 
Shak. Romeo, i. 5. 19. — F. contc, *a hom ; . . a hard or homy 
swelling in the backenart of a horse ; ’ Cotgrave. — Low Lat. cornot 
a hom, projection. — Lat. eornut hom, cognate with E. /lor/i, q. v. 
Der. corn-e-oust homy ; from the same source are corneot q. v., corneU 
q. v., corner t q. v., cornet t q. v., corneliant q. v. ; also corw-Fcrows, 
hom-bearing, from Lat. ger^erct to bear ; corni-c~id-atet hom-shaped, 
homed, from Lat. corniculcUuSt homed ; cornu-copiot q. v. 

COBBTEA, a homy membrane in the eye. (L.) Lat. cornea, 
fem. of corneus, homy; from cornu, a hom. See Com (2). 

COBNEIi, a shrub ; also called dogwood. (F.,— L.) ‘ Cornels 

and bramble-berries gave the rest ; * Dryden, Ovid’s Metam. bk. i. 
1 . 136.— F. cornille, * a comeli-berry ; * Cotgrave ; cornillier, ‘ the long 
cherry, wild cherry, or comill-tree ; ’ id. Cornille was also spelt corno- 
alle and cornoille ; and cornillier was also cornoaller and comoiller ; id, 
— Low Lat. corniola, a cornel-berry ; cornolinm, a comel-trec. — Lat. 
cornum^ a comel-berry ; cornm, a comel-tree, so called from the. 
hard, homy nature of the word. — Lat. cornu, hom. See Corn (2). 

COBNEXiIABT, a kind of chalcedony. (F,, — L.) Formerly spelt 
cornaline, as in Cotgrave. — F. cornaline, * the comix or comaline, a 
flesh-coloured stone ; ’ Cotgrave. Cf. Port, cornelina, the cornelian- 
stone. p. Formed, with suffixes -el- and -in-, from Lat. cornu, a hom, 
in allusion to the semi-transparent or homy appearance. [Similarly 
the onyx is named from the Gk. ovv^, a finger-nail.] y. F rom the same 
source, and for the same reason, we have the Ital. corniola, a cornelian; 
whence the G. carneol, a cornelian, and the E. carneol, explained by 
‘ a precious stone ’ in Kersey’s and Bailey’s Dictionaries. The change 
from corneol to carneol points to a popular etymology from I^at. 
carneus, fleshy, in allusion to the flesh-like colour of the stone. And 
this etymology has even so far prevailed as to cause cornelian to 
be spelt cornelian. ^ It is remarkable that the cornel-irot is 
also derived from the Lat. cornu, and is similarly called corniolo in 
Italian. Indeed, in Meadow’s Ital. Did. we find both ‘ corniolo, 
a cornel, cornelian-tree,* and * corniola, a cornel, cornelian-cherry,’ 
as well as * corniola, a cornelian.* 

COBNEB, a hom-like projection, angle. (F., — L.) M. E. corner ; 
Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 1185. — O.F. corniere, ‘a comer;’ 
Cotgrave. — Low Lat. corneria, a comer, angle ; cf. Low Lat, corncirus, 
angular, placed at a comer. — Low Lat. coma (O. F. corne), a corner, 
angle ; closely connected with Lat. cornu, a hom, a projecting point. 
See Com (2). Der. corner-ed. 

COBNET, a little hom; a sort of officer, (F.,-L,) M.E. 
cornet, eornette, a hom; Octovian Imperator, 11 . 1070, 1190; in 
Weber’s Met. Rom. iii. 202, 207. It afterwards meant a troop of 
horse (because accompanied by a comet or bu^e), Shak. i Hen. VI, 
iv. 3. 25 ; lastly, an officer of such a troop.- F. comet, also eornette, 
a little hom ; dimin. of F. come, a hom. See Corn (2). 

COBB’XCE, a moulding, moulded projection. (F., — Ital.,— L.,— 
Gk.) In Milton, P. L. i. 716. — F. corniche, ‘ the comish, or brow of 
a wall, piller, or other peece of building ; * Cot. [Littre gives an O. F. 
form cornice, which agrees still better with the E. word.] — Ital. 
cornice, a cornice, border, ledge. — Low Lat. cornicem, acc. of cornix, 
a border; which is, apparently, a contraction from Low Lat. coronix,^ 
a square frame. — Gk. a wreath, the comice of a building; 
literally an adj. signifying * crooked ; * and obviously related to Lat. 
corona, a crown. See Crown. 

COBNXJCOFIA^ the hom of plenty. (L.) Better cornu copia, 
hom of plenty ; from cornu, hom ; and copia, gen. of copia, plenty. 
See Corn (a) and CopiouB. ^ 
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COBOIiLA, the cup of a flower form^ by the pfftals. (L.) A 
scientific term. — Lat. corolla, a little crown ; dimin. of corona, a crown. 
See Crown. And see below. 

COBDI iT j AB Y , an additional inference, or deduction. (L.) * A 
corolarie or mede of coroune,* i. e, present of a crown or garland ; 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, b. iii. pr. lo, p. 91. — Lat. corol- 
larium, a present of a garland, a gratuity, additional gift ; also an 
additional inference ; prop, neuter of corollarius, belonging to a gar- 
land.— Lat. corolla, a garland ; see above. 

COBOKAli, a crown, garland. (F.,-L.) In Drayton’s Pas- 
torals, Ed. 2. Properly an adj. signifying ‘ of or belonging to a 
crown.’ -F. corona/, ‘coronall, crown-like;’ Cotgrave. -Lat. coron- 
alis, belongin^o a crown. — Lat. corona, a crown. See Crown. 
COBOiW ATIOlSr, a crowning. (L.) * Corotvnynge or coronacion ;* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 93. [Not a F. word, but formed by analogy with 
F. words in -rio«.] — Late Lat. coronatio, a coined word, from Lat. 
coronare, to crown, pp. coronatus. — Lat. corona, a crown. See Crown. 

COBONEB, an officer appointed by the crown, 8 cc. (L.) ‘ Coron- 
ers and bailiffs ; ’ Stow, King Stephen, an. 1142. The word coroner 
occurs first in a spujious charter of King Athelstan to Beverley, dated 
A.i>. 925, but really of the 14th century; see Diplomatarium Angli- 
cum, ed. Thorpe, p. 181, last line. Not formed from Lat. coronarii/s, 
belonging to the crown ; but formed by adding -er to the base coron- 
of the M. E. verb coronen, to crown. Thus coroner is * a crown-er,* 
and the equivalent term croumer (Hamlet, v. 1.4) is quite correct. 
Both coroner and crowner are translations of the Low Lat. coronat- 
or, a coroner, which see in Blount’s Law Diet, and in Ducange.— 
I^t. coronator, lit. one who crowns.— Lat. coronare, to crown.- Lat. 
corona, a crown. See Crown. 

COBONET, a little crown. (F.,— L.) ‘With eoronettes upon 
theyr heddes ; * Fabyan, Chron. an. 143a. Formed as a dimin., 
by help of the suffix -et (or -ette) from the O. F. corone, a crown.— 
Lat. corona, a crown. See Crown. 

COBPOBAli (1), a subordinate officer. (F.,— Ital.,— L.) In 
Shak. Merry Wives, ii. i. 128. A corrupt form for ca/ora/.- F. 
caporal, * the corporall of a band of souldiers ; * Cot. — Ital. caporale, 
a chief, a corporal ; whence it was introduced into French in the i6th 
century (Brachet) ; cf. Low Lat. caporalis, a chief, a commander ; 
Ducange.— Ital. capo, the head; whence not only caporale, but 
numerous other forms, for which see an Ital. Diet. — Lat. caput, the 
head ; see Capital, and Chief. Der. corporal-ship. 
COBPOBAli (2), belonging to the body. (L.) In Shak. Meas. 
iii. I. 80.— Lat. corporalis, bodily; whence also F. corporel. mm Lat. 
corpor-, stem of corpus, the body ; with suffix -alis. See Corpse. 
Der. From the same stem we have corpor-ate, corpor-ate-ly, corpor- 
at-ion, corpor-e-al (from Lat. corporeus, belonging to the body), cor- 
por-e-al-ly, corpor-e-al-i-ty ; and see corps, corpse, corpulent, corpuscle, 
corset, corslet. 

COBPS, COBPSB, COBSB, a body. (F.,-L.) Corps, i. e. 
a body of men, is mod. French, and not in early use in English. 
Corse is a variant of corpse, formed by dropping p; it occurs in 
P'abyan's Chron. K. John, an. 8 ; and much earlier, in An Old Eng. 
Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 28, 1 . 10. Corpse was also in early use; 
M. E. corps, Chaucer, C. T. 282 1 ; and is derived from the old French, 
in which the p was probably once sounded. — O. F. corps, also cors, 
the body. — Lat. corpus, the body; cognate with A. S. hrif, the 
bowels, the womb, which occurs in E. midriff, q. v. See Fick, i. 526. 
Der. cor p-ul- ent, q. v. ; corpus-c-le, q. v. ; corset, corslet. 
COBPUIjEB'T, stout, fat. (F., — L.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, ii. 
4.464. — F. corpulent, corjnilent, gross ; * Cotgrave. — Lat. corpulentus, 
fat. — Lat. corpus, the body ; with suffixes -I- and snt-. See Corps. 
Der. coipulent-ly, corpulence. 

COBPUSCIiE, a little body, an atom. (L.) A scientific term. 
In Derham, Physico-Theology, bk. i. c. i. note 2. mm Lai. cor pusculum, 
an atom, particle ; double dimin. from Lat. corptes, the body, by help 
of the suffixes -c- and -«/-. See Corps. Der. corpuscul-ar. 
COBBEOT, to put right, punish, refonn. (L.) M. E. correcten; 
Chaucer, C. T. 6^942.- Lat. correctus, pp. of corrigere, to correct.— 
Lat. cor-, for con- (i. e. cum) before r ; and regere, to rule, order. 
See Beggar. Der. correct-ly, correct-ness, correct-ion. correct-ion-al, 
correct-ive, correct-or ; also corrig-ible, corrig-enda (Lat. corrigenda, 
thii^ to be corrected, from corrigendus, fut. pass. part, of corrigere). 
COBBEIiATE, to relate or refer mutually. (L.) In Johnson’s 
Dictionary, where it is defined by * to have a reciprocal relation, as 
father to son.’ Cf. ‘Spiritual things and spiritual men are correla- 
tives, and cannot in reason be divorced ; ’ Spelraan, On Tythes, p. 141 
(R.) These are mere coined words, made by prefixing cor-, for co«- 
(i. e. cum, with) before relate, relative, &c. Ducange gives a Low 
Lat. correlatio, a mutual relation. See Belate. Der, eorrelat-ive, 
correlat-ion. 

^ COBBESPOED, to answer mutually. (L.) Shak. has cor- 
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responding, i. e. suitable ; Cymb. iii. 3. 31 ; also eorrespotmve, fitting,' 
Troil. prol. 18. These are coined words, made by prefixing eor- (for 
eon-, i. e. cum, together) to respond, responsive, &c. Ducange gives 
a Low tAt. adv. correspondenter, at the same time. See Bespond. 
Der. correspond-ing, eorrespond-ing-ly, eorrespond-ent, eorrespond-ent-ly, 
eorrespond-ence. 

COBBLDOB, a gallery. (F., - Ital., - L.) * The high wall and 

corridors that went round it [the amphitheatre] are almost intirely 
ruined ; * Addison, On Italy (Todd's Johnson). Also used as a term 
in fortification.— F. comdbr, *a curtaine, in fortification;' Cot— 
Ital. eorridore, * a runner, a swift horse ; also a long gallery, walke, 
or terrase;' Florio.— Ital. correre, to run; with suffix -dore, a. less 
usual form of -tore, answering to Lat. acc. suffix Lat. cur- 

rere, to run. See Current. 

COBBOBOBATE, to confirm. (L.) Properly a past part., as 
in ‘ except it be corrohora^e by custom ; * Bacon, Essay 39, On Cus- 
tom.— Lat, corro6ora/ti5, pp. of corrohorare, to strengthen.— Lat. cor-, 
for con- (i. e. cum, together, wholly) before r ; and roborare, to 
strengthen.— Lat. rohor-, stem of rohur, hard wood. See Bobust. 
Ber. eorrehorat-ive, coroborat-ion, corrobor-ant. 

OOBBODE, to gnaw away. (F.,— L.) In Donne, To the 

Countess of Bedford. [CorrosiW was rather a common word in the 
sense of * a caustic ; * and was frequently corrupted to corsive or , 
corsy; see Spenser, F. Q. iv. 9. 19.J — F. corrorifr, to gnaw, bite; 
Cotgrave. — Lat. corrodere, pp. corrofus, to gnaw to pieces. — Lat. cor-, 
for con- (i. e. cum, together, wholly) before r ; and rodere, to gnaw. 
See Bodent. Der. corrod-ent, corrod-ible, corrod-ibil-i-ty ; also (from 
l/Ut. pp. corrosus)corros'ive, corros-ive-ly, enrros-ive-ness, corros-ion, 
COBBUQAtE, to wrinkle greatly. (L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist, 
s. 964 (R.)— Lat. corrugatus, pp. of corrugare, to wrinkle greatly.— 
lAt., cor-, for con- (i. e. cum, together, wholly) before r ; and rugare, 
to wrinkle. — Lat. ruga, a wrinkle, fold, plait; from the same root as 
"Et.wrinltle', Curtius, ii. 84. See Wrinkle. 'Dot. corrugat-ion. 
OOBBUPT, putrid, debased, defiled. (L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 
4939 » Gower, C. A. i. 217. Wyclif has corruptid, 2 Cor. iv. 16.— 
Lat. corruptus, pp. of corrumpere, to corrupt ; intensive of rumpere, 
to break. — Lat. cor-, for con- (i. e. cum, together, wholly) ; and rum- 
pere, to break in pieces. See Bupture. Per. corrupt, vb. ; corrupt-ly, 
eorrupt-ness, corrupt-er ; corrupt-ible, corrupt-ihl-y, corrupt-ibil-i-ty, cor- 
rupt-ible-ness ; corrupt-ion M. E. corrupcion, Gower, C. A. i. 37 # 
from F. corruption ; corrupt-ive, 

COB8AIB, a pirate, a pirate-vessel. (F., — Prov., — L.) * Corsair, 
a courser, or robber by sea;' Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715. — F. corsaire, 

* a courser, pyrat ; ' Cotgrave. - Prov. corsari, one who makes the 
eorsa, the course (Brachet). — Prov. and Ital. coma, a course, cruise; 
cf. F. coi/rstf. — Lat. cursus, a course. — Lat. cursus, pp. of ctirrere, to 
run. See Course, Current. 

COBSET, a pair of stays. (F., — L.) Merely French. Cotgrave 
has : ‘ Corset, a little body, also a pair of bodies [i. e. bodice] for a 
woman.' — O. F. cors, a body ; with dimin. suffix -et. See Corps. 

COBSliET, COBSELET, a piece of body-armour. (F., — L.) 
Corslet in Shak. Cor. v. 4. 21. — F. corsf/«/, which Cotgrave translates 
only by * a little body ; ' but the special use of it easily follows. 
fThe Ital. corsaletto, a cuirass, seems to have been modified from the 
F. corselet and O. F. cors, a body, not from the Ital. cor/>o.]— O. F. 
cors, a bo^ ; with dimin. suffixes -el- and -et. See Corps. 

COBTEGE, a train of attendants. (F., — Ital., — L.) Modem. 
From Y. cortege, a procession. — Ital. corteggio, a train, suit, retinue, 
conmaiw. — Ital. eorte, a court ; from same Lat. source as E. court, q.v. 
COBtEX, bark, (L.) Modem. Lat. cortex (stem cortic-), bark. 
See Cork. Der. cortic-al ; cortic-ate or cortic-at-ed, i. e. furnished 
with bark. 

COBUSCATE, to flash, glitter. (L.) Bacon has coruscation, Nat. 
Hist. § 1 31 . — Lat. coruscatus, pp. of coruscare, to glitter, vibrate. —Lat. 
coruscus, trembling, vibrating, glittering. Perhaps from the root of 
Lat. cu rrere, to run ; Fick, 1. 521. Der. corusc-ant, corusc-at-ion. 
COBVE'PTB, a sort of small frigate. (F., — Port., — L.) Modem. 
F. corv^//#.- Port, corveta, a corvette; Brachet. 'This is the same 
as the Span, corveta or corbeta, a corvette. — Lat. corblta, a slow- 
sailing ship of burthen. — Lat. corbis, a basket. See Corbel. 
COSMETIC, that which beautifies. (Gk.) ‘ This order of cos- 

metich philosophers;' Tatler, no. 34.— Gk. KoafxriTiK6s, skilled in 
decorating; whence also F. cosmitique.^Gk, Koofsicj, I adorn, deco- 
rate. — Gk. ic6ofso9, order, ornament. See below. 

COSMIC, relating to the world. (Gk.) Modem. From Gk. 
HoofiiKbs, relating to the world,— Gk. K6ofsos,^rder ; also, the world, 
universe ; on which see Fick, i. 545, Der. cosmic-al, used by Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. iv. c. 13. $ 3 ; cosmic-al4y. 
COSMOGONY, the science of the origin of the universe. (Gk.) 
In Warburton, Divine Legation, b. iii. s. 3.— Gk. noo/wyovla, origin 
of the world. - Gk. icoofio-, stem of ie6oiws, the world ; and you-, seen < 
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^ in yl-yov-a, peri, of ylyvofMi, I become, am produced ; from 4/ GAN, 
to produce. Der. eosmogon-ist. ^ _ 

COSMOGBAPHY, description of the world. (Gk.) In Bacon, 
Life of Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 171.— Gk. /coofioypapm, oesenp- 
tion of the world. — Gk. /e6<rfw-s, world, universe; and ypmpuv, to' 
describe. Dor. eosmograph-er, cosmograph-ic, cosmograph-ic-al. 

COSMOIiOGY, science of the universe. (Gk.) Rare. Formed 
as if from a Gk. noofsoKoyid, from Hoofso-s, the world, and Kiyuv, to 
speak, tell of. Der. cosmolog-ist, cosmolog-ic-al. 

COSMOPOXiITE, a citizen of the world. (Gk.) Used in 
Howell’s Letters ; b, i. s. 6, let. 60. — Gk. nooiMvoXlrris, a citizen of 
the world. — Gk. xSofio-s, the world; and srokirrjs, a citizen; see 
Politic. Der. cosmopolit-an. 

COSSACK, a light-armed S. Russian soldier. (Russ.,— Tartar.) 
In Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715.— Russ, kozake, kazake, a Cossack. The 
word is said to be of Tartar origin. 

COST, to fetch a certain price. (F.,— L.) M. E. costen. In 
Chaucer, C. T. 1910 ; P. Plowman, B. prol. 203. — O. F. coster, coaster 
(mod. F. cofdter'), to cost. — Lat. constare, to stand together, consist, 
last, cost. See Constant. Der. cost, sb., cost-ly, cost-li-ness. 

COSTAIj, relating to the ribs. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iv. c. 10. § 5. Formed, with suffix -al, from Lat. costa, a 
rib. Se e Co ast. 

COSTEBMONGEB, an itinerant fruit-seller. (Hybrid.) For- 
merly costerd-monger or costard-monger ; the former spelling occurs 
in Drant’s Horace, where it translates Lat. pomarius in Sat.ii. 3. 327. 
It means costard-seller. * Costard, a kind of apple. Costard-monger, ■ 
a seller of apples, a fruiterer;* Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715. Much 
earlier, we find : Costard, appulle, quirianum ; ' Prompt. Parv. p. 94. 

* Costardmongar, fruyetier,* i. e. fruiteret ; Palsgrave. A. The ety- 
mology of costard, an apple, is unknown ; the suffix -ard is properly 
O. F., so that the word is presumably O. F., and possibly related to 

0. F. coste, cost, also spice; cf. G.' host, which not only means 
‘ cost,' but also * food.’ B. The word monger is E. ; see Iron- 
monger. % There is no reason whatever for connecting costard 
with custard. The custard-apple mentioned in Dampier’s Voyages, an. 
1699 (R. ) is q uite a different fruit from the M. E. costard. 

COSTIVE, constipated. (F. ?— L.) • But, trow, is he loose or 

costive of laughter?' Ben Jonson, The Penates. [It is difficult to 
account for the corrupt form of the word. It is more likely to have 
been corrupted from F. constipc than from the Ital. costipativo, a form 
not given in Florio. It would seem that constipi was first contracted 
to constip*, then to costip*, and lastly to costive by a natural substitu- 
tion of -ive for the unfamiliar -ip. The loss of n before s occasions 
no difficulty, since it occurs in cost, from Lat. constare.'] — F. constipe, 
constipated. — Lat. constipatus, pp. of constipare, to constipate. See 
Constipate. Der. costive-ness. 

COSTUME, a customary dress. (F.,-Ital.,-L.) A modem 
word. Richardson cites a quotation from Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dis. 12. — F. costume; a late form, borrowed from Italian. — Ital. 
costume. — Low Lat. costuma, contracted from Lat. acc. consuetudinem, 
custom. Costume is a doublet of custom. See Custom. 

COT, a small dwelling ; COTE, an enclosure. (E.) * A lutel 

hot;^ Ancren Riwle, p. 362. Cote, in Havelok, 11 . 737, 1141. ‘Hec 
casa, casula, a cote ; ' Wright’s Vocab. i. 273. — A. S. c6te, a cot, den ; 

‘ t6 pedfn c6te ' — for a den of thieves. Matt. xxi. 1 3, * In cotte iSinum,' 
into thy chamber; Northumbrian gloss to Matt. vi. 6, [Thus cot is 
the Northern, cote the Southern form.] We also find A.S. cyte, Grein, 

1. 1 8 1. -f- Du. hot, a cot, cottage. 4 - Icel. hot, a cot, hut. 4 * G. both, a cot 

(a provincial word) ; Flugel’s Diet. [The W. cu/t, a cot, was prob. bor- 
rowed from English.] Der. (with F. suffix); cott-ag-er; cott- 

ar, cott-er ; cf. also sheep-cote, dove-cote, &c. Doublet, coat. See Coat. 

COTEBIE, a set, company. (F., — G. ?) Mere French. Cotgrave 
gives ; * Coterie, company, society, association of jDeople.' p. Marked 
by Brachet as being of unknown origin. Referred in Diez to F. cote, 
a quota, share, from Lat. quotus, how much. But Littr^ rightly con- 
nects it with O. F. coterie, cotterie, servile tenure, cottier, a cottar, &c. A 
coterie (Low Lat. coteria) was a tenure of land by cottars who clubbed 
together. —Low Lat. cota, a cot ; of Teutonic origin. See Cot. 

UOTUjIjON, COTIXiIiION, a dance for eight persons. (F.) 
It occurs in a note to v. ii of Gray’s Long Story. — F. cotillon, lit. a 
petticoat, as explained by Cotgrave. Formed with suffix -ill-on 
from F. cotte, a coat, frock. See Coat. 

COTTON (!),• a downy substance obtained from a plant. (F.,— 
Arabic.) M. E. cotoun, cotune, cotin (with one /). Spelt cotoun in 
Mandeville's Travels, ed. Halliwell, p. 312.-F. coton (spelt cotton in 
Cotgrave) ; cf. Span, coton, printed cotton, cloth made of cotton ; 
Span, algodon, cotton, cottonAio^ (where al is the Arab. def. art.). 
—Arab, qutn, qutun, cotton ; Richardson’s Diet. p. 1138 ; Pdmer^s 
Pers. Diet. col. 47a. 

> COTTON (2), to agree. (W.) •Cotton, to succeed, to hit, to 



COTYLEDON. 

Higree;’ Kersey’s Diet ed. 1715.—W. cyteno^ to agred, to consent, to 
coin cide. Q^he prefix cy- means * together/ like Lat, cum.) 

COt Y XiXj 1 } 01 ! 9 ‘j, the seed-lobe of a plant. (Gk.) Modem, and 
scientific. i-Gk. xorvAi^San', a cup-shaped hollow.— Gk. xoniXi;, a 
hollow, hollow vessel, small cim. Perhaps from ^ KAT, to hide, 
whence also £. hut ; Fick, i. 5x6. Der. cotyledon-ous. 

COUCH, to lay down, set, arrange. (F.,-L.) M.E. cmchcn^ 
cowcheut to lay, place, set. * Cowckyn, or leyne thinges togedyr, 
colloco ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 96. Occurs frequently in Chaucer ; see 
C.T. 2163.— O.F. coucher, earlier colcher, to place. — Lat. cdlocare, 
to place together.— Lat. co/- for con- (i. e. cwm, together) before / ; and 
locare, to place. — Lat. locus, & place. See IjOOUB. Der. couch, sb. — 
M.E. couche, Gower, C. A. iii. 315 ; couch-ant. Doublet, collocate. 
COUGH, to make a violent effort of the lungs. (O. LowG.) 
M.E. coughen, cowhen ; Chaucer, C. T. 10082 ; also 3697. [It does 
not seem to be an A. S. word, but to have been introduced later from 
a Low G. dialect ; the A. S. word is hwostan^ Of O. Low G. origin ; 
cf. Du. hugchen, to cough. 4 * M. H. G. huchen, G. keichen or keuchen, 
to pant, to gasp. p. From a root KUK, to gasp, an imitative word, 
closely related to KIK, to gasp, explained under Chincough, q. v. 
Der. couzh, sb. ; chin-cough, 

COUIiD, was able to ; see Can. 

COUIjTEB, COLTEB, a plough-share. (L.) M.E. cutter, 
colter ; Chaucer, C. T. 3761, 3774, 3783. — A. S. culler, .^If. Gloss. 8 
(Bosworth); a borrowed word.- Lat. culter, a coulter, knife; lit. a 
cutter. Cf. Skt. karttari, scissors ; karttrikd, a hunter’s knife ; from 
hxit (base kart), to cut. — ^ KART, to cut, an extension of KAR, 
to wound, shear; see Curtius, i. 181. Der. From the same source 
are cutlass, q. v. ; and cutler, q. v. 

COUHCtli, an assembly. (F.,— L.) In Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 789. 
Often confused with counsel, with which it had originally nothing to 
do ; council can only be rightly used in the restricted sense of ‘ as- 
sembly for deliberation.* Misspelt counsel in the following quotation. 

* They shall deliuer you vp to their counsels, and shall scourge you in 
their sinagoges or counsel-houses;* Tyndal, Works, p. 214, col. 2 ; cf. 
conciliis in the Vulgate version of Matt. x. 1 7. — F. concile, * a councill, 
an assembly, session ;* Cotgrave. — Lat. concilium, an assembly called 
together. — Lat. con-, for cum, together ; and calare, to call. — -^KAL, 
to call, later form of ^KAR, to call; Fick, i. 521, 529. Der. 
councill-or^M. E. counceller, Gower, C. A. iii. 192. 

COUNSEIj, consultation, advice, plan. (F., — L.) Quite dis- 
tinct from council, q. v. In early use. M. E. conseil, cunseil ; 
Ilavelok, 2862 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 412. — O.F. conseil, conscil, consel. 
— Lat. consilium, deliberation. — Lat. consulere, to consult. See Con- 
sult. Der. counsel, verb ; counsell-or. 

COUISTT (i), a title of rank. (F.,— L.) The orig. sense was 

* companion.* Not in early use, being thrust aside by the E. word 
earl ; but the fern, form occurs very early, being spelt cuntesse in the 
A. S. Chron. a.d. 1140. The derived word countd, a county, occurs 
in P. Plowman, B. ii. 85. Shak. has county in the sense of count fre- 
quently ; Mcrch. of Ven. i. 2. 49. — O. F. conte, better comte ; Cotgrave 
gives * Conte, an earl,* and * Comte, z. count, an carle.*- Lat. aCc. 
comitem, a companion, a count; from nom. comw.— Lat. com-, for 
cum, together ; and li-um, supine of ire, to go.— ^ I, to go ; cf. Skt. 
f, to go. Der. count-ess, count-y. 

COUHT (2), to enumerate, compute, deem. (F.,— L.) M.E. 
counten ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 1730 ; also 1685. — O. F. cunter, 
conter, mod. F. con/er,— Lat, computare, to compute, reckon. Thus 
count is a doublet of compute. See Compute. Der. count, sb. ; 
count-er, one who counts, anything used for counting, a board on 
which money is counted. 

COUNTENANCE, appearance, face. (F.,— L.) In early use. 
M. E. contenaunce, cuntenaunce, countenaunce ; P. Plowman, B. prol. 24; 
Cursor Mundi, 3368. — O.F. contenance, which Cotgrave explains by 

* the countenance, look, cheer, visage, favour, gesture, posture, be- 
haviour, carriage.*— Lat. continentia, which in late Lat. meant ‘ges- 
ture, behaviour, demeanour;* Ducange.— Lat. continent-, stem of 
pres. part, of continere, to contain, preserve, maintain ; hence, to 
comport oneself. See Contain. 

COUNTEB, in opposition (to), contrary. (F., — L.) ‘This is 
counter ; * Hamlet, iv. 5. 1 1 0 ; * a hound that runs counter^ Com. Errors, 
iv.2.39. And very common as a prefix. —F.ron/r^, against; common as 

a prefix.— Lat. contra, against ; common as a prefix. See Contra-. 

COUNTEBACT, to act against. (Hybrid ; F. and L.) Counter- 
action occurs in The Rambler, no. 93. Coined by joining counter with 
act. See Counter fuid Act. Der. counteract-ion, counteract-ive, 
counter aet-ive 4 y. 

COUKTBBBAJiAKCB, sb., a balance against. (F., -L.) The 
sb. counterbalance is in Dryden, Ajonus Mirabilis (a.d. 1666), st. I3. 
Coined by joining counter mih Mattci, Sec Counter and Balance. 
X)er; ^nterbalanee, verb. ^ 




COUNTERVAIL. 


l»T 


COUNTEBPBIT, imitated, forged. (F., L.) M. £. counterfeit^ 
counterfet, Gower, C. A. i. 70, 192. — O. F. contrefait, pp. of eontrefaire, 
to counterfeit, imitate ; a word made up of contre, against, and faire, 
to m^e. - Lat. contra, against ; and facere, to make. See Counter 
and Pact. Der. counterfeit, vb.=aM. E. counterfeien, whence pp, 
counterfeted, Chaucer, C. T. 5166. ^ The same spelling feit 

occurs in forfeit, q. v. 

COUNTEBMAND) to revoke a command given. (F.,— L.) 
Used by Fabyan, Chron. c. 245, near cnd.-F. contrermnder, ‘to 
countermand, to recall, or contradict, a former command ; * Cot. 
Compounded of contre, against; and mander, to command.— Lat. 
contra, against ; and mandare, to command. See Mandate. Der. 
countermand, sb. 

COUNTEBPANE (1), a coverlet for a bed. (F., — L.) A most 
corrupt form, connected neither with counter nor with pane, but with 
guilt and point. The English has corrupted the latter part of the 
word, and the French the former. The older E. form is counter- 
poin*, as in Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 353. * Bedsteads with silver feet, 
imbroidered coverlets, or counterpoints of purple silk;* North’s Plu- 
tarch, p. 39. ‘ Oil which a tissue counterpane was cast ; * Drayton, 
The Barons* Ware, b. vi. — O. F. contrepoinct, ‘ the back stitch or 
quilting-stitch ; also a quilt, counterpoint, quilted covering ; * Cot. 
p. Thus named, by a mistaken popular etymology, from a fancied 
connection with O. F. contrepoincter, * to worke the back-stitch,’ id. ; 
which is from contre, against, and pointe, a bodkin. But Cotgrave 
also gives ‘ contrepoincter, to quilt ; ’ and this is a better form, point- 
ing to the right origin. In mod. F. we meet with the still more 
corrupt form courtepointe, a counterpane, which see in Brachet. 
y. Tne right form is coutrepointe or coutepointe, where coutre is a 
variant (from Lat. culcitra) of the O. F. coute, guiente, or gueute, a quilt, 
from Lat. culcita, the same as culcitra, a cushion, mattress, pillow, 
or quilt. See cotre in Burguy, where the compound coutepointe, kieute- 
pointe, i.e. counterpane, is also given. — Low Lat. culcita puncta, a 
counterpane ; lit. stitched quilt. ‘ Estque toral lecto quod supra 
ponitur alto Omatus causa, quod dicunt culcita puncta ; ’ Ducange. 
5 . Thus coutepointe has become courtepointe in mod. French, but also 
produced contrepoincte in Middle French, whence the E. derivative 
counterpoint, now changed to counterpane. See Quilt. The pp. 
punctus is from the verb pungere, to prick ; see Point. 
COUNTEBPANE (2), the counterpart of a deed or writing. 
(Hybrid ; see Pawn.) ‘ Read, scribe *, give me the counterpane ; * 
Ben Jonson, Bart. Fair, Induction. — O. F. contrepan, * a pledge, gage, 
or pawne, esp. of an immoveablfe ; * also ‘ contrepant, a gage, or coun- 
terpane ; * Cotgrave. — F. contre, against ; and pan, in the sense of * a 
pawn or gage/ id. ; quite a distinct word from pan, * a pane, piece, 
or panncll of a wall,* id. That is, the word is a compound of 
Counter and pawn, not of counter and pane. See Pawn, Pane. 
OOUNTEBPABT, a copy, duplicate. (F.,-L.) In Shak. 
Sonnet 84. Merely compounded of counter and part. 
COUNTEBPOINT, the composing of music in parts. (F.,— L.) 
‘The fresh descant, prychsonge [read prycksonge], counterpoint;* 
Bale on The Revel, 1550, Bb 8 (Todd’s Johnson). — O. F. contre- 
poinct, ‘ a ground or plain song, in musick ; ’ Cot. — F. contre, against ; 
and poinct (mod. F. point), a point. p. Compounded of counter 
and point. ‘ Counterpoint in its literal and strict sense means point 
against point. In the infancy of harmony, musical notes or signs 
were simple points or dots, and in compositions in two or more parts 
were placed on staves, over, or against, each other ; * Engl. Cycl. 
Div. Arts and Sciences, s. v. 

COUNTEBPOIBE, the weight in the other scale. (F., — L.) 
In Shak. All’s Well, ii. 3. 182. — F. contrepois, contrepoids. Cotgrave 
gives the former as the more usual spelling, and explains it by 
‘ cDunterpois, equall weight.* Compounded of counter and poise, q. v. 
Per, cmt nterpoise, verb. 

COUNTnBSCABP, the exterior slope of a ditch. (F.) The 
interioi slope is called the scarp. The word is merely compounded 
of counter and scarp. ‘ Bulwarks and counterscarps ; * Sir T. Herbert,' 
Travels, ed. 1665,^2, 64. ' Contrescarpe, a counterscarfe or counter- 
mure ; ’ Cot. See Scarp. 

COUNTEBSIGN, to sign in addition, attest. (F.,— L.) ‘It 
was countersigned Melford ;* I^rd Clarendon’s Diary, 1688-9 ; Todd’s 
Johnson. — F. contresigner, ‘to subsigne;* Cot. — F. ro«/r^, over 
against ; and signer, to sign. Compounded of counter and sign. 
Der. countersign, sb. (compounded of counter and sign, sb.) ; counter- 
sign-at-ure. 

COUNTEBTENOB, the highest adult male voice. (F.,-Ital., 
— L.) It occurs in Cotgrave, who has : ‘ Contreteneur, the counter- 
tenor part in musick.’— Ital. contratenore, a countertenor ; Florio.**’ 
Ital. contra, against ; and tenor e, a tenor. See Oouxiter and 
Tenor. _ 

, OOUNTEBVAIL» to avail against, e 4 ual.(F.,» L.) . Iii Shak/ 
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Romeo, ii. 6. 4. M.£. contrevaiten, Gower, C. A. i. 28.*«O.F. eon- of Lat. eonsobrinust the child of a mother's sister, a cousin, relation. 
trtvalUr, to avail against; see Burguy, s v. va/oiV. — F. centre, —Lat. for ct/m, together ; and «o6ri«Ms, a cousin-germ^, by the 
Against; and valoir, to avail.— Lat. contra, against; and udere, to mother’s side. Sobrinus is for sos^brinus, which for sos-trinus, from 
be strong, to avail. See VaUant. Der. countervail, sb. the stem sostor, a sister. On this word, and on the change of t to b, 

CO’D'In'TESS ; see under Count. see S chlei cher, Compendium, 3rd ed. p. 432. See Sister. 

COXTIfTRy, a rural district, region. (F., — L.) In early use. COVE, a nook, creek, a small bay. (E.) * Within secret covet 

"M.E. contrd, contree; Layamon’s Brut, i. 54.— O.F. ro«/rw, country ; and noukes;* Holland, Ammianus, p. 77. — A. S. cd/a, a chamber, 
with which cf. Ital. contrada.—how Lat. contrata, contrada, country, Northumbrian gloss to Matt. vi. 6, xxiv. 26 ; a cave (Lat. spelunca), 
region ; an extension of Lat. contra, over against. This exten- N. gloss to John, xi. 38. -f- Icel. kqfi, a hut, shed, convent-cell. 4 * Cx. 

sion of form can only be explained as a Germanism, * as a blunder koben, a cabin, pig-sty. p. Remote origin uncertain ; not to be con- 
committed by people who spoke in Latin, but thought in German, fused with cave, nor coop, nor cup, nor edeove, with all of which it has 
Gegend in German means region or country. It is a recognised term, been connected without reason. Der. cove, verb, to over-arch, 
and it signified originally that which is before or against, what forms (ty* The obsolete verb cove, to brood (Richardson) is from quite 
the object of our view. Now, in Latin, gegen (or against) would be another source, viz. Ital. covare, to brood ; from Lat. cuhare\ see 
expressed by contra; and the Germans, not recollecting at once the Covey. 

I.at. regio, took to translating their idea of Gegend, that which was COVEEAET, an agreement. (F., — L.) M. E. covenant, coiu^ 
before them, by contratum or terra contrata. This became the Ital. naunt, covenand (with u for v) ; often contracted to conand, as in Bar- 
contrada, the French contrie, the English country* — Max Muller, hour’s Bruce. Spelt couenauni, printed covenaunt, K. Alisaunder, cd. 
Lectures, 8th ed, ii. 307. Der. country-dance (not the same thing as Weber, 2036. — O. F. convenant, covenant; Burguy, s.v. venir. Formed 
contre-dan^e), countryman. as a pres. pt. from convenir, to agree, orig. to meet together, assemble, 

COXTlirTy, an earldom, count’s province, shire. (F., — L.) M. E. —Lat. conuenire, to come together. See Convene. Der. covenant, 
eountk, countee; P. Plowman, B. ii. 85. See Count (i). verb; covenant-er. 

COtJFIiE, a pair, two joined together. (F.,«-L.) M. E. couple, COVEB» to conceal, hide, spread over. (F., — L.) M. E. coueren, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 241. The verb appears very early, viz. in * kuple^> keueren, kiueren (with u for v). Chaucer has covered, C. T. 6172.— 
botJe togederes’* couples both together; AncrcnRiwIe,p. 78. — O.F. O. F. covrir, couvrir, to cover; cf. Ital. co^rir^. — Lat. coUperire, to 
eople, later couple, a couple.- Lat. copula, a bond, band ; contracted cover.- Lat. co-, for cow, i. e. cum, together, wholly; and operire, to 
from co-ap-ul-a, where -w/- is a dimin. suffix. — Lat, co-, for com, i. e. shut, hide, conceal, p. It is generally supposed that Lat. aperire, 
cum, together; and O. Lat. apere, to join, preserved in the pp. aptus. to open, and operire, to shut, are derived from V FAR, to complete. 
See Apt. Der. couple, verb, coupling, coupl-et. Doublet, copula, make (cf. I-at. parare, to prepare), with the prefixes ah, from, and 6 b, 
COURAGE, valour, bravery. (F., — L.) M. E. courage, corage ; over, respectively ; see Curtius, i. 1 70 ; Fick, i. 664. Der. cover-ing, 
Chaucer, C. T. prol. ii, 22 ; King Alisaunder, 3559. — O. F. corage, cover-let, q. v. ; also covert, q. v. ; ker-chief, q. v. ; cur-few, q. v. 
couraige; formed with suffix -age (answering to Lat. -aticum) from COVERLET, a covering for a bed. (F.,— L.) M. E. coverlite, 
the sb. cor, cuer, the heart.- Lat. cor (stem cordi-), the heart. See couerlite; Wyclif, 4 Kings, viii. 15. — O. F. covre-lit, mod. F. couvre- 
Cordial, and Heart. Der. courage-ous, -ly, -ness. lit, a bed-covering (Littr§. — O. F. covrir, to cover ; and F. lit, a bed, 

COURIER, a runner. (F., — L.) In Shak. Macb. i. 7. 23. — O.F. from Lat. lectum, acc. of lectus, a bed. ©y Hence the word should 
courier, given in Cotgrave as equivalent to courrier, *a post, or a rathe r be coverlit. 

poster.* — F. cowrir, to run. — Lat. cwrrcrc, to run. See Current. COVERT, a place of shelter. (F., — L.) In early use. ‘Nocoi/cr/ 
COURSE, a running, track, race. (F., — L.) M.E. coi/rsc, co?/rs ; mijt thei cacche’e=thcy could find no shelter; William of Paleme, 
Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 4318 ; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 23 i 7 .“ 0 . F. covert, a covered place ; pp. of covrir, to, cover. See 
1 . 288.-0. F. co«r5. — Lat. cursus, a course ; from cursus, pp. of curr- Cover. Der. covert, adj., covert-ly; covert-ure (Gower, C. A. i. 224). 
ere, to run. See Current. Der. course, verb; cours-er, spelt COVET, to desire eagerly and unlawfully. (F., — L.) M.E. 
corsour in King Alisaunder, 1 . 4056 ; cours-ing. coueiten, coueten (with u for v). ‘ Who so coveyteth al, al leseth,’ who 

COURT (i), a yard, enclosed space, tribunal, royal retinue, judi- covets all, loses all ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 306. — O. F. covoiter, coveiter 
cial assembly. (F., — L.) In early use. yf .E. cor t, court, curt, ‘Vnto (mod. F. convoiVcr, with inserted «), to covet; cf. Ital. c«6iVare (for 
the heye curt he yede’«hc went to the high court ; Ilavclok, 1684. cupitare), to covet, p. Formed, as if from a Lat. cupiditare, from the 
It first occurs, spelt curt, in the A. S. Chron. a. d. 1154. Spelt courte, Lat. cupidus, desirous of. — Lat. cupere, to desire. See Cupid. Der. 
P. Plowman, B. prol. 190. — O. F. cort, curt (mod. F. cour), a court, covetous (O. F. covoitus, mod. F. convoiteux) ; covetous-ly, covetous-ness, 
a yard, a tribunal. — Low Lat. cortis, a court-yard, palace, royal Covetous in early use, and occurs, spell couetus, in Floriz and 
retinue. — Lat. corti-, crude form of cars, also spelt cohort, a hurdle, Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 1 . 355. 

enclosure, cattle-yard ; see Ovid, Fasti, iv. 704. And see further under COVEY, a brood or hatch of birds. (F., — L.) * Covey of pertry 

Cohort. Der. roMr/-e-ow5, q. V. ; court-es-an, covrt-es-y, q.y. ; chys,* i. e. partridges; Prompt. Parv. p. 96. — O.F. covee, mod. F. 

eourt-i-er, q.v. ; court-ly, court-li-ness, court-martial, court-plaster; also couvie, a covey of partridges; fern, form of the pp. of O. F. cover, 
court, verb, q. v. mod. F. couver, to hatch, sit, brood. — Lat. cubare, to lie down ; cf. 

COURT (2), verb, to woo, seek favour. (F., — L.) In Shak. E. incubate, K\JP, seen in Gk. tcbirrew, to bend; see Fick, i. 56, 

L. L. L. v. 2. 122. Orig. to practise arts in vogue at court. * For Curtius, ii. 142. 

he is practiz’d well in policie. And thereto doth his courting most COW (i), the female of the bull. (E.) M.E. cu, eou; pi. ky, kie, 
applie ;’ Spenser, Mother Hiibberd’s Tale, 783 ; see the context, kye; and, with double pi. form, kin, kuyn, mod. E. kine, 'The pi. ky 
From the sb. court ; see above. Der. court ship, is in Cursor Mundi, 4564; and kin in Will, of Paleme, 244, 480.— 

COURT CARDS, pictured cards. A corruption of coat cards, A. S. cu, pi. cy, formed by vowel-change ; Grein, i. 172. + Du. koe, 
also called coated cards ; Fox, Martyrs, p. 919 (R.) And see Nares. + Icel* ^/^* + Swed. and Dan. ko, + O. II. G. ckuo, ckuoa, M. H. G. 
COURTEOUS, of courtly manners. (F., — L.) M.E. cortais, kuo, ku, (x. + O. Irish bd, Gael, bd, a cow; cf. W. biw, kine, 

eortois, seldom corteous. Spelt corteys. Will, of Paleme, 194, 2704 ; cattle. + Lat. bos, gen. bovis, an ox. + Gk. fiovs, an ox. 4 “ Skt. go, a 

curteys, 231 ; curteyse, 406, 901. — O.F. eortois, curtois, curteis, court- bull, a cow. The common Aryan form is gau, an ox; from-^GU, 
ecus. — O.F. cort, curt, a court; with suffix -«.s — Lat. -ensis. See to low, bellow; Skt. gu, to sound. Fick, i. 573. 

Court. Der. courteous-ly, courteous-ness ; also courtes-y, q. v. COW (2), to subdue, dishearten, terrify. (Scand.) * It hath cow*dmy 

COURTESAN, a prostitute. (Span.,-L.) Spelt courtezan, better part of man ;’ Macb. v. 8. 18. -Icel. to cow, tyrannise 
Shak. K, Lear, iii. 2. 79. — Span, cortesana, a courtesan; fern, of adj. over; lata kugask, to let oneself be cowed into submission; see 
cortesano, courteous, of the court.- Span, cartes, courteous. — Span. Cleasby and Vigfusson. + Dan. kue, to bow, coerce, subdue. 4- Swed. 
corte, court. See Court, Courteous. kujva, to check, curb, suppress, subdue, fi. Perhaps connected with 

COURTESY, politeness. (F., — L.) In early use. M. £. cor/atsiV, Skt. to push on, impel ; from ^GU, to excite, drive ; see Fick, 
corteisie, curtesie; spelt kurteisie, Ancren Riwle, p. 70. — O.F\ cortoisie, i. 573. 

eurteisie, court^,"" 0 ,E, eortois, curteis, courteous. See Courteous. COWARD, a man without courage. (F.,— L.) M.E. eouard, 
COUiEtTZER, one who frequents the court. (Hybrid; F. and E.) more often coward; spelt coward in King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 
In Shak. Hamlet, i. a, 1 1 7. ^Courteour, Gower, C. A. i. 89.] A hybrid aio8. — O. F. eouard, more usually coart, coard (see Burguy. s. v. coe), 
word ; the suffix -ier is English, as in law-yer, how-yer, saw-yer, coll-ier. a coward, poltroon ; equivalent to Ital. codardo, p. Generally cx- 
The true ending is the -i- or -y- being interposed. See Court, plained as an animal that drops his tail ; cf. the heraldic expression 
COUSIN, a near relative. (F.,-L.) Formerly applied to a lion eouard, a lion with his tail between his legs. Mr. Wedgwood 
kinsman generally, not in the modem restricted way. M. E. cosin, refers to the fact that a hare was called eouard in the old terms of 
cousin ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 91 ; Chaucer, C. T. 1133 ; first used in K. hunting; * le coward, ou le court cow *= the hare, in Le Venery de 
Horn, 1 . 1444.— O. F. cosin, cousin, a cousin.— Low I^t. cosinus, found Twety, in Reliquiae Antiquae, i. 153 ; and he thinks that the original 
in the 7th cent, in the St. Gall Vocabulary (Brachet), A contraction^ sense was ‘bob-tailed.* Or again, it may merely mean one who 
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shews his tail, or who turns tail. 7. Whichever be right, there is no 
doubt about the etymology ; the word was certainly formed by adding 
the suffix •ard (Ital. -ardo) to the O. F. cm, a tail (ital. coda).^ 0 . F. 
coc, a tail ; with the suffix -ard, of Teutonic origin. «* Lat. cauda, a tail. 
See Caudal. Der. coward t adj., coward^ly^ cowarddMiesSt coward-ic$ 
M. E. eo wardiSf Gower, C. A. ii. 66 (O. F. coard-he). 

OOWSB, to crouch, shrink down, squat. (Scand.) M. E. eouren. 

* He koured low ; * William of Paleme, 1 . 47 ; * Ye . . . couwardli as 
caitifs eouren here in meuwe * « ye cowardly cower here in a mew (or 
cage) like caitiffs; id, 3336. *1061. kiira, to doze, lie quiet. + Swed. 
kura^ to doze, to roost, to settle to rest as birds do. Don. kure, to lie 
quiet, rest, p. These are allied to Icel. kyrr^ Dan. gveerr^ silent, quiet, 
still, and to the Goth, kwairrus, gentle, a Tim. ii. 24 ; also to G. 
kirre, tame. The W. ewrian^ to cower, squat, was perhaps 

borrowed from English, there being no similar word in other Celtic 
tongues. The resemblance of the E. cower to G. kauern., to squat in 
a ca ge, fr om kaue^ a cage, is accidental. 

COWXj ( I ), a monk’s hood, a cap, hood. (E.) M. E. couc/, euuel 
(for couc/, cuvet), afterwards contracted to eowle or cowl ; it was used 
not only of the hood, but of the monk’s coat also, and even of a lay- 
man’s coat. *Cowle, munkys abyte [monk’s habit], cuculla, cuetd- 
lus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 97. The word occurs 5 times in Havelok, 
11. 768, 858, 964, 1144, 3904, spelt eouel, euuel, kouel, and meaning 
‘ a coat.* — A. S. cufle, a cowl (Bosworth) ; the /passing into M. E. v. 
^ Icel. kujl, kofl, a cowl, a cloak, p. These words are allied to Lat. 
eucullus, a hood, but not borrowed from it ; the occurrence of the 
initial c in Teutonic and Latin shews the loss of initial s. The root 
is S KU, t o cover, protect ; cf. Lat. scutum, a shield. Der. cowl^ed. 

COWL (2), a vessel carried on a pole. (F., — L.) The pole sup- 
porting the vessel was called a cowUstaff\ see Merry Wives, iii. 3. 156. 

‘ Coul, a large wooden tub ; formerly, any kind of cup or vessel ; * 
Halliwell. — O. F. cmel, later cuveau, * a little tub ; * Cotgrave. Dimin. 
of F. cuve, ‘ an open tub, a fat, or vat ; * id. — Lat. cupa, a vat, butt, 
large cask. Der. cowl-staff \ see staff. 

COWRY, a small shell used for money. (Hind.) * Cowries (the 
Cypraa moneta) are used as small coin in many parts of Southern 
Asia, and especially on the coast of Guinea in Africa ; * Eng. Cycl., 
Arts and Sciences, s. v. Cowry. The word is Hindustan^, and must 
therefore have .been carried to the Guinea-coast by the English.— 
Hind, kauri, ‘ a small shell used as coin ; money, fare, hire ; ' Forbes’ 
Hind. Diet. p. 281. 

COWSLIP, the name of a flower. (E.) In Milton, Comus, 894. 
Shak. has oxlip, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 250. — A. S. etislyppe, cttsloppe; 
for the former form, see Cockayne’s Leechdoms, Glossary ; the entry 
‘ britannicum, cusloppe * is in Ailfric’s Glossary, ed. Somner, p. 64, 
col. I. p. By the known laws of A.S. grammar, the word is best 
divided as cu-slyppe or cu-sloppe, where cu means cow ; cf. cu-nille, 
wild chervil (Leo). The word ox-lip was made to match it, and there- 
fore stands for ox-slip. The sense is not obvious, but it is possible that 
slyppe or sloppe means lit, a slop, i.e. a piece of dung. An examination 
of the A. S. names of plants in Cockayne’s Leechdoms will strengthen 
the belief that many of these names were of a very homely character. 

COXCOMB, a fool, a fop. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) In Shak. it 
means (i) a fool’s cap. Merry Wives, v. 5. 146 ; (2) the head, Tw. 
Nt, V. 179, 193, 195 ; (3) a fool, Com. Err. iii. i. 32. * Let the foole 

f oe like a cockescome still ; ’ Drant’s Horace, Ep. bk. i. To Segeua. 

Evidently a corruption of cock*s comb, i. e. cock’s crest. See Cock 
and Comb. 

COXSWAIN, COCKSWAIN, the steersman of a boat. 
(Hybrid ; F. and E.) The spelling coxswain is modem ; cockswain 
occurs in Drummond’s Travels, p. 70 (Todd's Johnson); in Anson’s 
Voyage, b. iii. c. 9 ; and in Cook’s Voyage, vol. i. b. ii. c. i (R.) The 
word is compounded of cock, a boat, and swam; and means the 
person in command of a boat, not necessarily the steersman, though 
now commonly so used. See Cock (5) and Swain. 

COY, modest, bashful, retired. (F., — L.) ‘ Coy, or sobyr, sobrius, 
tnodestus;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 86. — O. F. cot, earlier coit, still, quiet. 
—Lat. quietus, quiet, still. — Lat. quiet-, stem of quies, rest. — 
lie; whence also cemetery, civil, hive, and home; see Curtius, i, 178. 
Der. coy-ly, eoy-ness, eoy-ish, coy-ish-ness. Doublet, quiet. 

COZEN, to flatter, to beguile. (F., - L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, 
iv. 2. 180. * When he had played the eosining mate with others . . . 
himself was beguiled ; * Hackluyt, Voyages, i. 586. Here the spelling 
eosin is the same as the old spelling of Cousin, q. v. Cozen is, in 
fact, merely a verb evolved out of cousin. ^¥. cousiner, *to claime* 
kindred for advantage, or particular ends ; as he, who to save charges 
in travelling, goes from house to house, as eosin to the honour of 
every on^ Cot. So in mod. F., cousiner is ‘ to call cousin, to 
sponge, to live upon other people;* Hamilton and Legros. The 
change of meaning from * sponge * to ‘beguile’ or ‘ cheat ’ was easy. 
Der. cozm^ge, cozenrer* 
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CRAB (i), a common shell-fish. (E.) M. E. erMe, Old Eng. 

51* — A. S. crabba, as a gloss to Lat. cancer ; 
^Ifnc s Gloss, cd. Somner, p. 77- ^ Icel. kralbi. 4 * Swed. krabba. + 
Dan. krabbe. + Du. krab. + G. krabbe. ^ The word bears a 
singular resemblance to Lat. carabus, Gk. nipafioe, a prickly kind of 
crab. The Gk, ndpafios also means a kind of beetle, and is equiva- 
lent to Lat. scarabceus. This suggests the loss of initial s ; perhaps 
E. crab and Gk. napa&oe are alike from the V SKAR, to cut, scratch ; 
cf. Lat. scalpere, to cut, scratch; Du. krabben, to scratch. See 
Crayfish. 

CRAB (2), a kind of apple. (Scand.) ‘Mala marciana, wode- 
erabbis ; ’ MS. Harl. 3388, qu. in Cockayne’s I^eechdoms, Glossary. 

‘ Crabbe, appulle or frute, macianum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 99. ‘ Crabbe, 
tre, acerbus, macianus, arbutus ; * id. Of Scandinavian origin ; cf. 
Swed. krabbdple, a crab-apple, Pyrus coronaria. It seems to be re- 
lated to Swed. krabba, a crab, i. e. crab-fish ; perhaps from some 
notion of pinching, in allusion to the extreme sourness of the taste. 
See Crab (1) ; and see Crabbed. 

CRABBED, peevish ; cramped. (E.) * The arwes [arrows] of 

thy crabbed eloqtfexy:e ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 9079. Cf. Lowland Scotch 
crab, to provoke, in Jamieson ; he cites the sentence ‘ thou hes crabbit 
and offendit God* from Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, fol. 153b. 

‘ Crabbyd, awke, or wrawe, ceronicus, bilosus, cancerinus ; * Prompt. 
Parv. p. 99. p. Of O. Low G. origin, and may be considered as an 
Englisn word; it is due to the same root as Crab (i), q. v. Cf. 
Du. krabben, to scratch ; kribben, to quarrel, to be cross, to be peevish ; 
iSrritoig, peevish, forward; evidently the equivalent of crabbed in the 
sense of peevish. y. As regards the phrase ‘to write a crabbed 
hand,’ cf. Icel. krab, a crabbed hand, Icel. krabba, to scrawl, write a 
crabbed hand ; Du. krabbelen, to scribble, scrawl, scrape, a dimin. 
form from krabben, to scratch. Thus crabbed, in both senses, is from 
the same root. It is remarkable that the Prompt. Parv. translates 
crabbyd by Lat. cancerinus, formed from Lat. cancer, a crab. Der. 
crabbed-ly, crabbed-ness. 

CRACK, to split suddenly and noisily. (E.) M. E. eraken, kraken ; 
Havelok, 1857. ‘Speren chrakeden* spears cracked; Layamon, iii. 
94. — A. S. cearcian, to crack, gnash together ; the shifting of the letter 
r in E. words is very common ; cf. bird with M. E. brid. ‘ Cearci- 
gende te6’ « crashing or gnashing teeth ; iElfric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, 
i. 132. 4- Du. kraken, to crack, creak ; krakken, to crack ; krak, a 
crack ; krak, crack ! 4* G. krachen, to crack ; krach, a crack. 4* Gael. 
croc, a crack, fissure ; cnac, a crack ; cnae, to crack, break, crash ; 
cnacair, a cracker. p. An imitative word, like creak, croak, crash, 
gnash. Der. crack, sb., crack-er; crack-le, the frequentative form, 
signifying ‘ to crack often ; ’ crake, to boast, an obsolescent word ; 
also crack-n-el, (p v. 

CRACKNEL, a kind of biscuit. (F.,— Du.) * Crakenelle, brede, 
crepetullus, fraginellus; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 100. * Crakenell, craque- 
lin ; ’ Palsgrave. A curious perversion of F. craquelin, which 
Cotgrave explains by ‘ cracknell ; ’ the E. crak-en-el answering to F. 
craq-el-in. — Du. krakeling, a cracknel ; formed with dim, suffix -el 
and the suffix -ing from krakken, to crack ; from the crisp nature of 
the biscuit. 

CRADLE, a child’s crib ; a frame. (C.) M. E. cradel, Ancren 
Riwlc, p. 360. — A.S. cradol; in comp, cild-cradol, child-cradle; 
Ailfric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, ii. 76. Not a Teutonic word, but 
borrowed from Celtic. — Irish craidhal, Gael, creathall, a cradle, a 
grate ; W. cryd, a cradle. Cf. Irish craidklag, a basket, creathach, a 
hurdle, faggots, brushwood, p. Allied to Lat. crates, a hurdle ; the 
E, hurdle is from the same root. 'Thus cradel means ‘ a little crate.* 
— -^KART, to plait, weave; Fick, i. 525. See Crate, and 
Hurdle. 

CRAFT, skill, ability, trade. (E.) M. ¥. craft, ereft ; Layamon, 
i. 120. — A. S. craft, Grcin, i. 167. Du. kracht, power. 4“ IceJ. 
kraptr, krqftr, craft, force. 4 “ Swed. and Dan. kraft, power. + (j. 
kraft, power, energy. B. Formed with suffixed -t from Teutonic 
KRAP, to draw forcibly together, whence also E. cramp, with 
inserted m. Ficlfc, iii. 49. See Cramp. Der. craft-y, craft-i-ly, 
craft-i-ness, crqft-s-man ; also hatid-i-craft, q. v. 

CRAG, a rock. (C.) M. E. crag, pi. cragges ; Hampolc. Pricke 
of Conscience, 6393. — W. craig, a rock, crag. 4 “ Gael, creag, a crag. 
Cf. W. careg, a stone ; Bret, karrek, a rock in the sea, rock covered 
with breakers ; Gael, carrmg, a rock, cliff, from Gael, carr, a rocky 
shelf, p. The orig. form is clearly car, a rock ; whence, with suffixed 
t, the Irish ceart, a pebble, and E. chert ; also, with suffixed n, the Gael. 
earn, a cairn, and E. cedrn ; and with dimin. suffix -ac, the W . car-eg 
(for ear-ac) contracted to W. craig and E. crag. See Chert, Oaim. 
Der. cragg-y. 

CRAi^, CORNCRAKE, the name of a bird. (E.) So named 
from its cry, a kind of grating croak. Cf. M. E. eraken, to cry, 
•brick out. ‘ Thus they begyn to crake ; * Pilgrims* Sea Voyage, 1 . 16 ; 
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see Stadons of Rome, ed. Fumivall, E. E. T. S. 1867. An imitative 
word, like erach, creak, and croak j and see Grow. The Gk. 

Lat. crex, also signifies a sort of land-rail, similarly named from 
its cry. 

CBAK, to press close together. (E.) M. E. crammen. •Ful 
erammyd ; ' Wyclif, Hos, xiii. 6. — A. S. erammian, to stuff. The 
entry ‘ farcio, ic crammige ' occurs in iElfric’s Grammar, De Quarta 
Conjugatione. The compound verb vndercrammian, to fill under- 
neath, occurs in ^Ifric's Homilies, i. 430. -f* Ic®!- kremja, to squeeze, 
bruise. + Swed. krama, to squeeze, press. + Dan. kramme, to crumple, 
crush. Cf. O.H.G. ehrimman, M.H.G. krimmen, to seize with the claws, 
G. ^immen, to grip, gripe. Allied to Cramp, Clamp, Crab. 
Champ, a tight restraint, spasmodic contraction. (E.) The 
verb to cramp is much later than the sb. in English use. M.£. 
crampe, a cramp, spasm. • Crampe, spasmus ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 100. 

‘ I cacche the crampe ; * P. Plowman, C. vii. 78. An E. word, as shewn 
by the derivative crompeht, full of crumples or wrinkles ; Bosworth. 
+ Swed. kramp, cramp ; krampa, a cramp-iron, staple. + Dan. krampe, 
cramp ; krampt, a cramp or iron clasp. + Du. kramp, cramp ; cf. 
krammen, to fasten with iron cramps ; kram, a cramj>iron, staple, 
hinge. + G. krampf, cramp ; krampen, krampfen, to cramp. Cf. also 
Icel. krappr, cramped, strait, narrow ; kreppa, to cramp, to clench ; 
where the pp stands for mp, by assimilation. All frorn a Teutonic 
4^ KRAMP, to draw tightly together, squeeze ; Fick, iii. 50. Allied 
to Cram, Clamp, Crimp, Crumple ; and perhaps to Crab (1). 
Der. cramp-fish, the torpedo, causing a spasm ; cramp-iron, a vice, 
clamp. 

CkANBESHBY, a kind of sour berry. (E.) For crane-berry ; 
from some fanciful notion. Perhaps ‘ because its slender stalk has 
been compared to the long legs and neck of a crane ’ (Webster). The 
name exists also in G. kranheere, explained in Flugel's Diet, as ‘ a 
crane-berry, red bilberry.* And, most unequivocally, in Dan. trane- 
boer, a cranberry, Swed. tranhiir, a cranberry, where the word follows 
the peculiar forms exhibited in Dan. trane, Swed. trana, a crane. See 
Crane, and Berry. 

CHABTE, a wading long-legged bird. (E.) * Crane, byrde, grus 
Prompt. Parv. p. 100. Spelt cron, Layamon, ii. 422."- A. S. cran ; 
we find * grus, cran * in A^lfric’s Glossary, ed. Somner ; Nomina 
Avium. + Du. kraan. Swed. trana (corruption of krana). -f> Dan. 
trane (corruption of krane). + Icel. trani (for kratii). + G. kran-ich, a 
crane. + W. garan, a crane ; also, a shank. + Corn, and Bret, garan, 
li crane. 4* Gk. y^ftavos, a crane. Cf. also Lat. grus, a crane ; see 
Curtius, i. 215; Fick, i. 565. p. The word is generally derived 
from the bird’s cry ; from ^ GAR, to call, seen in Lat. garrire, 
garrulus, Gk. yijpheiv, &c. Cf. Lat. gruere, to make a noise like a 
crane. See Max MUller, Lectures, 8th ed, ii. 228, 386. % It is 

remarkable that, in Welsh, Breton, and Cornish, gar means the shank 
of the leg ; and in W. garan also means shank. But this idea may 
have been borrowed from the crane, instead of conversely. p. It is 
to be noted, further, that, in the sense of a machine for raising weights, 
we have still the same word. In this sense, we find Gk. yiparoe, 
Dan. and Swed. kran, Du. kraan, G. krahn ; cf. Icel. tram, a frame- 
work for supporting timber. In English, crane also means a bent pipe, 
or siphon, from its likeness to the bird's neck. Der. cran-berry, q. v. 
CBAXQ’IUM, the skull. (L.,— Gk.) Medical. Borrowed from 
Lat. cranium, the skull. Gk. npaviov, the skull ; allied to xdpa, xdprf- 
vov, the head, and to Lat. cerebrum ; cf. hlso Skt. fiVa, ^iras, the head. 
See Curtius, i. 1 75. Der. crani-al, cranio-log-y, cranio-log-ist, cranio- 
log-ic-al (from Gk. AiJyot, discourse, \ 4 yeiv, to speak), 

CBAImK (i), a bent arm, twist, bend in an axis. (E.) Shak. has 
crank, a winding passage. Cor. i. i. 141 ; also crank, to wind about, 

2 Hen. IV, iii. 1. 98. Cf. Milton, L’ Allegro, 1 . 27. * Cranke of a 
Welle ; ' Prompt. Parv. p. 100. The Eng. has here preserved an ori- 
ginal root, of which other languages have only less distinct traces ; 
this orig. form was KRANK, to bend, twist. Hence Du. kronkel, a 
rumple, wrinkle, i. e. little bend ; kronkelen, to rumple, wrinkle, bend, 
turn, wind. Hence also E. Cringe, Cringle, Crinkle, which 
see. This root KRANK is probably also allied to KRAMP, to 
squeeze ; see Cramp. Der. crank-le, 

CRABTK (a), liable to be upset, said of a boat. (E.) * The Reso- 
lution was found to be very crank ; * Cook, Voyage, vol. iii. b. i. c. i. 
The word is best explained by the E. root krank, to twist, bend aside, 
given above under Crank (i). The peculiar nautical, use of the 
word clearly appears in thew derivative forms, viz. Du. krengen, to 
careen, to bend upon one side in sailing ; Swed. krQnga, to heave 
down, to heel ; krangning, a careening, heeling over ; Dan. krange, 
to heave down ; also, to lie along, to lurch ; kreengning^, a lurch. 
And these terms are Airther allied to Du. and G. krank, sick, ill, in- 
d»posed ; see Cringe^ Der. crank-y, erank-ness, 

CBJLNK. (3), lively, brisk. (E.) Obsolescent and provincial. 

* Crank, brisk, jolly, merry;* Halliwell. ‘He who was a little, 
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before bedred, and caried lyke a dead karkas on fower mannes shoul- 
ders, was now cranke and lustie ;* Udal, on Mark, c. 3. Not found, 
in this sense, at an earlier period ; and it appears to be taken from 
the nautical metaphor of a crank boat ; whence the senses of liable 
to upset, easily moved, ticklish, unsteady, excitable, lively. The re- 
markable result is that this word actually answers to the Du. krank, 
sick, ill, indisposed. See Crank (2). 

CBANHxy a rent, chink, crevice. (F.,-»L.) M.E. erany, with 
one n ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 100, where crayne or crony is translated 
by Lat. rima, a chink. ‘ Cra«y, cravasse ; * Palsgrave. Formed by 
adding the E. dimin. suffix -y to F. cran, a notch ; also spelt cren, as 
in Cotgrave. -• Lat. crena, a notch, used by Pliny ; see Brachet. 
p. Fick supposes crena to stand for cret-na, from ^ KART, to cut ; 
cf. Skt. kiit (for kart), to cut, kiintana (for kritana), cutting. Der. (from 
Lat. crena) cren-ate, q. v., cren-ell-dUe, q. v. 

CBAIQ'TS, a garland, wreath. (O. Dutch.) In Hamlet, v, i. 255. 
Lowland Scotch crance (Jamieson). The spelling krants is given by 
Kilian for the Du. word now spelt krans, a wreath, garland, chaplet ; 
cf. Dan. krands, Swed. krans, G. kranz, a wreath. 

CKAPB^a thin crisp silk stuff. (F.,— L.) ‘A saint in crape;* 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 136.— F. cripe, spelt crespe in Cotgrave, who 
explains it by ‘ cipres, cobweb lawne.*-» 0 . F, crespe, * curled, frizzled, 
crisped, crispe id. — Lat. crispus, crisped, curled. See Crisp. 
Thus crape is a doublet of crisp. 

CRASH, to break in pieces forcibly, to make a sudden grating 
noise. (Scand.) Shak. has the sb. crash, Hamlet, ii. 2. 498. * He 
shak’t his head, and crash* t his teeth for ire;* Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, 
bk. vii. st. 43. * Craschyn, as tethe, fremo ;* Prompt. Parv. p. 100 ; 
and see Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1 . 1109. A mere variant of craze, 
and both crash and craze are again variants of — Swed. krasa, 
to crackle ; sld i kras, to dash to pieces, -f- Dan. krase, knase, to 
crackle ; slaae t kras, to break to shivers. See Craze, Crush, 
Craok. The word is imitative of the sound. Der. crash, sb. 
CBASIS, the contraction of two vowels into a long vowel or diph- 
thong. (Gk.) Grammatical. Borrowed from Gk. xpaats, a mixing, 
blend^ing ,* cf. Gk. teepdyyvfu, I mix, blend. See Crater. 

CBASS, thick, dense, gross. (L.) ‘Of body somewhat crasse 
and corpulent;* Hall’s Chron. Hen. VII, an. 2i.«>Lat. crassws, thick, 
dense, fat. Apparently for crattus, i. e. closely woven ; from 
^ KART, to weave ; cf. Lat. crates, a hurdle. See Crate. Der. 
crass-i-tude. 

CRATCH, a manger, crib for cattle. (F.,— 0 . Low G.) M.E. 
cracche, crecche ; used of the manger in which Christ was laid ; Cursor 
Mundi, 1 1 237; spelt crecche, Ancren Riwle, p. 260. — O.F. creche 
(mod. F. erhehe), a manger, crib. [The Provcnpl form is crepcha, 
and the Ital. is greppia ; all are of Low G. origin.] — O. Sax. krii^ia, a 
crib ; see the Heliand, ed. Heyne, 1 . 382. p. This word merely differs 
from E. crib in having the suffix -ia or -ya added to it. See F. criche 
in Brachet; and see Crib. Der. cratch-cradle, i. e. crib-cradle; 
often unmeaningly turned into scratch<radle. 

CRATB, a wicker case for crockery! (L.) * I have seen a horse 

carrying home the harvest on a crate;* Johnson. Journey to the 
Western Islands. Apparently quite a modem word, and borrowed 
directly from the Latin.* Lat. crates, a hurdle; properly, of wicker- 
work.* -^KART, to plait, weave like wickerwork ; Fick, i. 535. 
From the same root we have E. Hurdle, q. v. The dimin. of crate 
is cradle ; see Cradle, CrasB. 

CRATBR, the cup or opening of a volcano. (L.,*Gk.) Used 
by Berkeley to Arbuthnot, Description of Vesuvius, 1717 (Todd’s 
Johnson), * Lat. crater, a bowl ; the crater of a volcano. * Gk. Kparfjp, 
a large bowl in which things were mixed together ; cf. Gk, xepiywfu, 
I mix, from the base xpa ; Curtius, i. 181. 

CRAVAT, a kind of neckcloth. (F.,* Austrian.) Spelt rra&o/ 
in Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3 : * Canonical crabat of Smeck.’ But this is a 
corrupted spelling. Dryden has; ‘His sword-knot this, his cravat 
that designed;* Epilogue to the Man of Mode, 1 . 23. *F. cravate, 
meaning (1) a Croat, Croatian ; and (2) a cravat. p. The history 
of the word is recorded by M^age, who lived at the time of the first 
introduction of cravats into France, in the year 1636. He explains 
that the ornament was worn by the Creates (Croatians), who were 
more commonly termed Cravate$; and he gives the date (1636) of 
its introduction into France, which was due to the dealings the 
French had at that time with Germany; it was in the time of the 
thirty years war. See the passage quoted in Brachet, s. v. cravate, 
y. Brachet also explains, s.v. corvette, the insertion, for euphony, of 
the letter v, whereby Croate became Crovate or Cravate ; a similar 
striking instance occi^ in F. pouvoir, from Lat. potere, for potesse. 
The word is, accordingly, of historic origin ; from the name of 
Croatia , now a province of Austria. 

CRAVXS, to beg earnestly, beseech. (E.) M.E. crauen (with u 
for v); Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 1408.*A.S. tt> 
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crave ; A. S. Chron. an. 1070 ; ed. Thorpe, p. 344. 4> Icel. hrefja^ to' 
crave, demand. + Swed. Icrdfva^ to demand. -4- Dan. krave^ to crave, 
demand, exact. B. A more ori^nal form appears in Icel. krafa, a 
craving , a d emand. Der. crav-^ing. 

ORAV JhiNy one who is defeated, a recreant. (E.) M. E. crauand 
(with u for v) ; also spelt erauant^ crauaund, ‘ A 1 ha cneowen ham 
crauant and ouercumen * they all knew them to be craven and over- 
come ; Legend of St. Katharine, 13a. ‘ Haa I erauaunde knyghte T 
—ha 1 craven knight ; Morte Arthur, ed. Brock, 1 . 1 33. p. The term- 
ination in is a mistaken one, and makes the word look like a 
past participle. The word is really eravand, where -and is the regular 
Northumbrian form of the present participle, equivalent to mod. E. 
^'ng. Thus cravand means craving, i. e. one who is begging quarter, 
one who sues for mercy. The word crave, being more Scandinavian 
than Anglo-Saxon, was no doubt best known in the Northern dialect. 
See Grave. ^ It must not be omitted that this word cravand 
was really a sort of translation or accommodation of the O. F. creant, 
M. E. crean/ or creavnt, which was very oddly used as we now use 
its compound recreant, A good instance is in P. Plowman, B. xii. 
193, where we have * he yelte hym ereaunt to Cryst * —he yielded him- 
self as defeated to Christ; whilst in B. xviii. 100 the expression is 
‘ he yelt hym recreahnt* See Recreant. 

CRAW, the crop, or first stomach of fowls. (Scand.) M.E. 
erawe. * Crowe, or crowpe of a byrde or other fowlys, gabus, vesi- 
cula ; * Prompt. Parv. p. loi. [Allied to crag or craig, the neck.] — 
Dan. kro, craw, crop of fowls, -f* Swed. krtifva, the craw, crop ; Swed. 
dial, kroe (Rietz). Cf. Du. kraag, the neck, collar ; Swed. krage, 
G. kragen, a collar. See also Crop. 

CRAWFISH; see Crayfish. 

CRAWIi, to creep along. (Scand.) Spelt crall ; Spenser, F. Q. 
iii. 3. 26. — Icel. krafla, to paw, to scrabble with the hands; krafla 
from ur, to crawl out of. + Swed. krafla, to grope ; Swed. krdla, to 
crawl, creep ; Swed. dial, kralla, to creep on hands and feet ; krilla, 
to creep, crawl (Rietz). + Dan. kravle, to crawl, creep. p. The 
orig. base is here kraf-, signifying ‘ to paw * or * seize with the hands ;* 
with the frequentative suffix -la ; thus giving the sense of ‘ to grope,* 
to feel one’s way as an infant does when crawling along. From the 
Teutonic ^ KRAP, to squeeze, seize ; Fick, i. 49. See also Crew. 
CRAYFISH, CRAWFISH, a species of crab. (F.,- O. H. G.) 
A mistaken accommodation of M. E. crevis or creves ; spelt crevhe, 
Babees Book, ed. Fumivall, p. 158; creveys. Prompt. Parv.—O.F. 
crevisse, given by Roquefort as another spelling of O. F. escrevisse, 
mod. F. ecrevisse, a crayfish; Brachet also cites the O. F. form crevice. 
— O.H.G. crebiz, M. H, G. krebez, G. krebs, a crayfish, crab ; allied 
to G. krabbe, a crab. See Crab (i). ^ It follows that the tme 

division of the word into syllables is as crayf-ish ; and thus all con- 
nection with flsh disappears. 

CRAYON, a pencil of coloured chalk. (F.,— L.) Modem. 
Merely borrowed from F. crayon, explained by Cotgrave as * dry- 
painting, or a painting in dry colours,* See. Formed with suffix -on 
from F. craie, chalk.— Lat. creta, chalk. See Cretaceous. 

CRAZE, to break, weaken, derange. (Scand.) M. E. crasen, to 
break, crack. ‘I am right siker that the pot was erased,' i. e. 
cracked; Chaucer, C. T. 1286a. A mere variant of crash, but 
nearer to the original.— Swed. krasa, to crackle ; s/d / Aras, to break 
in pieces. Ihre also cites Swed. gd i kras, to go to pieces ; and the 
O. Swed. kraslig, easily broken, answering to E. crazy. Similar 
phrases occur in Danish ; see Crash. ^ The F. ecraser is from 
the same source ; the E. word was not borrowed from the French, 
but directly from Scand. Der. craz-y, craz-i-ly, craz-i-ness, 
CREAlt, to make a sharp grating sound. (E.) M.E. creken. 

* He cryeth and he creketh ; * SkSton, Colin Clout, 1 . 19. ‘A crowe 
. , , krekedi^ Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 213. An imitative word, like 
Crahe and Crack. Cf. Du. kriek, a cricket ; also F. criquer, 
which Cotgrave explains by ‘to creake, rattle, crackle, bustle, 
rumble, rustle.* The E. word was not borrowed from the French ; 
but the F. word, like craquer, is of Teutonic origin. See Cricket (i). 

CREAM, the oily substance which rises in milk. (F., — L.) M. E. 
crente, crayme, ‘ Cowe creme \* Babees Book, ed. Furnivall, p. 266; 

* crayme of cowe ;* id, 123.— O. F. cresme, mod. F. creme, cream.— 
Low Lat. crema, cream (Ducange) ; allied to Lat. cremor, the thick 
juice or milky substance proceeding from com when soaked, thick 
broth ; allied further to cremare, to bum. p. Probably allied to 
A. S. redm, cream (Bosworth), and Icel. rj 6 m, cream ; cf. Scottish ^d 
prov. E, ream, cream. If so, the A. S. redm probably stands for hredm, 
and has lost an initial h. Bar. cream, verb ; cream-y, cream-i-nese, 

CREASE (1), a wrinkle, small fold. (C.?) Richardson well 
remarks that * tnis word so common in speech, is rare in writing. 
The presumption is, accordingly, that it is one of the homely inono- 
syllables that have come down to us from the ancient Britons. Rich, 
quotes an extract containing it from Swift, Thoughts on Vanous 
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Subjects. Also : • The ereses here are excellent good ; the propor- 
tion of the chin good ; * Sir Gyles Goosecappe (1606), Act ii. sc. i ; 
a quotation which seems to refer to a portrait. p. 'That it is Celtic 
seems to be vouched for by the Bret, krlz, a wrinkle, a crease in 
the skin of the face or hands, a crease in a robe or shirt ; kriza, 
to crease, wrinkle, fold, esp. applied to garments. Cf. W. cryeh, a 
wrinkle, crych, wrinkled, rumpled, cryehu, to rumple, ripple, crease ; 
also perhaps Gael, cruscladh, a wrinkling. qf It is usual to cite 
Swed. krus, a curl, ruffle, flounce, krusa, to curl, G. kraus, crisp, 
curled, frizzled, kriiuseln, to crisp, to curl, as connected with crease ; 
but this is less satisfactory both as to form and sense, and is probably 
to be rejected. A remote connection with Lat. crispus is a little 
more likely, but by no means clear. 

CREASE (2), CREESE^ a Malay dagger. (Malay.) 'Four 
hundred young men, who were privately armed with cryzes ; * Sir T. 
Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665 ; p. 68. -Malay kris or kris, ‘a dagger, 
poignard, kris , or creese ; * Mfarsden’s Malay Diet., 1812; p. 258, 

CREATE* to make, produce, form. (L.) Grig, a past part. 
‘Since Adam was create;* Gascoigne, Dan Bartholomew, His Last 
Will, 1 . 3* Cf. K. jiohn, iv. i. 107. — Lat. creatus, pp. of creare, to 
create, make. p. Related to Gk. Kpalva, I complete, Skt. kri, to 
make, casual kdraydmi, I cause to be performed. — V KAR, to make ; 
Curtiu^ i. 189. Der. creat-ion, creat-ive, creat-or ; also creat-ure (O. F. 
creature, Lat. creatura), a sb. in early use, viz. in Hampole, Tricke of 
Conscience, 1 . 38, King Alisaunder, 6948. 

CRE 3 BD, a belief. (L.) M. E. crede, Ancren Riwle, p. 20 ; and 
frequently credo, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 75. An A. S. form 
creda is given in Lye and Bosworth. — Lat. credo, I believe, the first 
word of the Latin version of the Apostles* and Nicene Creeds ; 
from Lat. credere, to believe. + O. Irish crelim, I believe. + Skt. 
fraddadhdmi, I believe ; cf. fraddha, faith ; both from the base frat, 
— ^ KRAT, belief, faith ; see Curtius, i. 316, Fick, i. 551 ; the Lat. 
-do being from^DIlA, to place. Der. From the Lat. credere we 
have also cred-ence, Gower, C. A. i. 249 (O. F. credence, Low Lat. 
credentia, from the pres. part, credent-) ; cred-ent, cred-ent-i-al, cred-i-ble 
(Gower, C. A. i. 23), cred-i-bil-i-ty, cred-i-ble-ness, cred-i-bl-y ; also 
credit (from Lat. pp. creditus), credit-able, credit-abl-y, credit-able-ness, 
credit-or; also credulous (Lat. credulus, by change of -us into -ous), 
credulous-ly, credulous-ness ; and credul-i-ty (F. creduliti, Englished by 
credulity in Cotgrave ; from Lat. acc. credulitatem, nom. credulitas). 

CREEK, a bend, comer, inlet, cove. (E.) M. E. ereke, Chaucer, 
C. T. prol. 41 1 ; allied to Northumbrian crike, spelt krike in Havel ok, 
708 ; the latter is the Scandinavian form. — A. S. crecca, a creek ; pre- 
served in Creccageldd, now Cricklade in Wiltshire, and in Creccanford, 
now Crayford in Kent ; A. S. Chron. an. 457 and an. 905. + Du. 
kreek, a creek, bay. + Swed. dial, krik, a bend, nook, comer, creek, 
cove (Rietz). + Icel. kriki, a crack, nook ; handarkriki, the arm-pit ; 
cf. F. crique, a creek, which is probably derived from it. p. Possibly 
related also to W. crig, a craclc, crigyll, a ravine, creek. The Swed. 
dial, armkrik also means the bend of the arm, elbow (Rietz) ; and the 
orig. sense is plainly ‘ bend * or turn. It may, accordingly, be re- 
garded as a sort of diminutive of crook, formed by attenuating the 
vowel. See Crick, Crook. Der. creek-y. 

CREEP, to crawl as a snake. (E.) M. E. crepen, creopen ; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 292. — A. S. credpan, Grein, i. 169. + Du. kruipen, to creep, 
crawl. + Icel. krjupa. + Swed. krypa. + Dan. krybe, [Allied forms 
are Icel. kreika, to crouch ; Swed. krdka, to creep, krdk, a reptile ; G. 
kriechen, to creep, crawl, sneak.] p. From the Teutonic V KRUP, 
to creep, P'ick, iii. 51. Probably allied to KRAP, KRAMP, to 
draw together, whence E. cramp ; the notion seems to be one of 
drawing together or crouching down ; see Crawl. Der. creep-er. 

cremation, burning, esp. of the dead. (L.) Used by Sir 
T. Browne, Um Burial, c. i.— Lat. cremationem, acc. of cremaiio, a 
burning.- Lat. crematus, pp. ol cremare, to burn; allied to calere, to 
glow, carbo, a coal. — ^ KAR, to bum, cook ; Fick, i. 44. 

CRENATE, notched, said of leaves. (L.) A botanical term. 
Formed as if from Lat. crenatus, notched (not used), from Lat. crena, 
a notc h. Se e Crwny. 

CRENEIiXiA^TS, to furnish with a parapet, to fortify. (Low L., 
i-F., — L.) See List of Royal Licences to Crenellate, or Fortify; 
Parker’s Eng, Archaeologist’s Handbook, p. 233.— Low Lat. crenell- 
are, whence F. ereneler, ‘ to imbattle; ’ Cotgrave. — Low Lat. crenelU 
us, a parapet, battlement ; O. F. crenel, later creneau, a battlement ; 
dimin, of O. F. cren, cran, a notch, from Lat. crena, a notch. See 
Cranny, 

CREOLE, one bom in the West Indies, but of Euro^an blood ; 
see Webster. (F., - Span., - L.) See the quotations in Todd’s Jen- 
son.— F. cr(fo/e.— Span, criollo, a native of America or the W’’. Indies; 
a corrupt word, made by the negroes ; said to be a contraction of 
erictdillo, the dimin. of criado, one educated, mstructed, or bred up, 
.pp, of ertor, lit, to. create, but commonly al#o to bring up, nurse, 
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breed, educate, instruct. Hence the sense is * a little nursling.' Lat. 
ereare^ to cre ate. See Create. 

CBISOSOTE, a liquid distilled from wood-tar. (Gk.) Modem; 
so called because it has the ^ality of preserving flesh from cormp- 
tion; lit. * flesh-preserver.’ --Gk. Attic form of Hpiai, flesn, 

allied to Lat. caro^ flesh ; and crorr-, base of aotrfip, a preserver, from 
to save, preserve, on whi^ see Curtius, i. 473. And see 
Carnal. 

CREPITATE, to crackle. (L.) Medical. — Lat. erepitaius, pp. 
of crepitare^ to crackle, rattle ; frequentative of crepare, to rattle. 
Der. erepitat-ion. See Crevice. 

CBESCEETT, the incn casing moon. (L.) Properly an adj. sig- 
nifying * increasing ; * Hamlet, i. 3. ii.-Lat. crescent-, stem of cres- 
cens, pres. pt. of ereseere (pp. cretus), to increase, to grow; an inchoa- 
tive verb formed with suffix -sc- from cre-are, to create, make. See 
Create. Der. From the base of pp. cret-us we have the derivatives 
ac-cret-iony con-crete. The Ital. crescendo, increasing, a musical term, is 
equivalent to crescent. ^ It must be added that the spelling 
crescent is an accommodated one. The word was formerly spelt 
cressent or cressaunt. We find * Cressannt, lunula ' in the Prompt. 
Parv. p. 102. This is not from the Latin immediately, but from 
O. F. creissaunt, pres. part, of O. K. croistre, to grow, from Lat. 
ereseere. It comes to the same at last, but makes a difference 
chronologically. Cf. * a eressant, or halfe moone, croissant ; ' Sher- 
wood’s Index to Cotgrave. 

CRESS, the name of several plants of the genus Cruciferce. (E.) 
M.£. cresse, cres ; also spelt kerse, hers, corse, by shifting of the letter 
r, a common phenomenon in English ; cf. mod. E. 6ird with M. E. 
brid. * Wisdom and witte now is nought worth a corse ; * P. Plow- 
man, B. X. 17, where 4 MSS. read kerse. * Cresse, herbe, nasturtium;* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 102. ‘Anger gaynez [avails] the not a cresse;* 
Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, i. 343. [‘ Not worth a cress * or ‘ not worth 
a kers ’ was a common old proverb, now turned into the meaning- 
less ‘ not worth a curse*] — A. S. ccerse, cyrse, cresses ; see numerous 
references in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, iii. 316. Cf. the entry ‘nas- 
turtium, tun-cerse* i. e. town-cress, in .<Elfric’s Glossary, ed. Somner, 
Nomina Herbarum. + cress. + Swed. kra&se. + Dan. karse. 

+ G. kresse, water-cresses, fi. Surely a true Teutonic word ; and to 
be kept quite distinct from F. cresson, Ital. crescione, lit. quick-grow- 
ing, from Lat. ereseere, to grow. y. Perhaps from the Teutonic 
root which appears in the O. H. G. strong verb chresan, to creep, 
cited ^ Diez ; in this case, it means ‘ creeper.* 

CRFtSSET, an open lamp, placed on a beacon or carried on 
a pole. (F.,-» 0 . Dutch.) * Cresset, crucibollum ; * Prompt. Parv. 
p. 1 02. *A light brenning in a cresset;* Gower, C. A. iii. 217.— 
O. F. crasset, a cresset. Roquefort gives ; * Crassel, crasset, croissol, 
lampe de nuit ; ’ and suggests a connection with Lat. crucihulum, 
a crucible ; in which he is correct. This O. F. crasset is a variant 
of croiset or creuset. Cotgrave gives ; ‘ crohet, a cruet, crucible, or 
little earthen pot, such as goldsmiths melt their gold in;* and 
again : ‘ creuset, a crucible, cruzet, or cruet, a little earthen pot,’ &c. 
fi. A glance at a picture of a cresset, in Webster’s Diet, or elsewhere, 
will shew that it consisted, in fact, of an open pot or cup at the top 
of a pole ; the suggested derivation from O. F. croissette, a little 
cross, is unmeaning and unnecessary, y. This O. F. creuset was modi- 
fied from an older form croiseul (Littr^) ; and the word was introduced 
into French from Dutch. «iO. I)u. kruysel, a hanging lamp; formed 
with dimin. suffix -el from O. Du. kruyse, a cruse, cup, pot (mod. Du. 
broes) ; see Kilian. Cf. Rouchi crasse, crache, a hanging lamp. See 
Oriise. 

CREST, a tuft on a cock's head, plume, &c. (F.,-»L.) M. E. 
creste, crest; Chaucer, C. T. 15314. — O. F. creste, * a crest, cop, combe, 
tuft;* Cotgrave. ■■ Lat. erfr/a, a comb or tuft on a bird’s head, a 
crest.' Root uncertain. % I find no A. S. creesta, as alleged by 
Somner. Dar. crest, verb, crest-less ; crest-fallen, i. e. with fallen or 
sunken crest, deiected. 

ORETACEOUS, chalky. (L.) It occurs in J. Philips, Cyder, 
bk. i; first printed in 1 708. Lat. cr«/ace»5, chalky; by change of 
•us to -ous, as in credulous, &c.««Lat. creta, chalk; generally ex- 
plained to mean Cretan earth, but this is hardly the origin of the 
word. See Crayon. 

CRBVICB, a crack, cranny. (F.,—L.) M. E. crevice, but also 
crevaee. Spelt ereuisse (with u for 1;), Gawain and the Grene Knight, 
ed. Morris, 2x83 ; erevace or crevasse, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 996. 
— O. F. crevasse, * a crevice, chink, rift, cleft ; * Cotgrave.— O. F. (and 
mod. F.) crever, * to burst or break asunder, to chink, rive, cleave, 
or chawn ; * id. — Lat. crepare, to crackle, rattle ; also, to burst 
asunder ; a word possibly of imitative origin. Doublet, crevasse. 
CREW, a company of people. (Scano.) Formerly crus ; Gas- 
coigne, The Fruits of Warre, st. 46 ; ‘ If she be one of Cressid's crue ; * 
Tixrberville, His Love fitted from wonted Troth (R.) Common as, 
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a sea-term, ‘ a ship's crew.* Hence, like many sea-terms, of Scandi* 
navian origin. — O. Icel. krii, given in Haldorson, later grii or grdi, 
a swarm, a crowd ; mann-grui, a crowd of men, a crew ; cf. grita, to 
swarm, and see krua, to swarm, in Cleasby, App. p. 775 * p. In 
Rietz's diet, of Swedish dialects, we find also the verb kry, to swarm, 
to come out in great multitude as insects do ; Rietz also cites the 
Norse kry or kru, to swarm, and the O. Icel. kru, a great multitude, 
which is just our English word. y. In Ihre's diet, of Swedish 
dialects we also find kry, to swarm ; frequently used in the phrase 
kry och krdla, lit. to swarm out and crawl, applied not only to 
insects, but to^ a gang of men. Rietz supposes kry to be also con- 
nected with Swed. dial, krylla, to swarm out, krylle, a swarm, a 
crawling heap of worms or insects. This verb is obviously con- 
nected further with Swed. dial, krilla, kralla, to crawl, and with the 

E. crawl. Cf. Du. krielen, to swarm, crowd, be full of (insects) ; Dan. 
kryb, vermin, creeping things, from kryhe, to creep. 8. This account 
shews why the word crew has often a shade of contempt in it, as 
when we say ‘ a motley crew ; * see Crue in Sherwood’s index to Cot- 
grave. ^ E. Muller cites A. S. creow, but this is the pt. t. of the 
verb to crow I 

CRIB, a manger, rack, stall, cradle. (E.) M. £. crib, cribbe ; 
Ormulum, 3321 ; Cursor Mundi, 11237. — A. S. crib, cryb; Grein, i. 
169. 4 ’ G. Sax. kribbia ; see Cratoh. Du. krib, a crib, manger. 4* 
Icel. krubha, a crib. 4* Dan. krybbe, a manger, crib. Swed. krubba, 
a crib. + O. H. G. chrip/a, M. H. G. krip/e, G. krippe, a crib, manger. 
Remoter origin unknown. Der. crib, verb, to put into a crib, hence, 
to confine ; also to hide away in a crib, hence, to purloin ; from the 
latter sense is crihb-age, in which the crib is the secret store of cards. 

CRICR, a spasmodic affection of the neck. (E.) ‘ Crykke, seke- 

nesse, spasmus ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 103. * Those also that with a cricke 
or cramp have their necks drawne backward ;' Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. XX. c. 5. Also in the sense of twist. ‘ Such winding slights, such 
turns and cricks he hath. Such creaks, such wrenches, and such 
dalliaunce Davies, On Dancing (first printed in 1596). The orig. 
sense is * bend ’ or * twist.* A mere variant of Creek, q. v. ; and 
allied to Crook. 

CRICKET (1), a shrill-voiced insect. (F., — G.) * Crykette, saXa- 
mander, crillus ; ' Prompt. Parv. p. 103. Spelt crykett, P. Plowman, 
C. xvi. 243.— O. F. crequet, later criquet, a cricket, Burguy; a diminu- 
tive form. — O. F. criquer, ‘ to creake, rattle,* Cotgrave, a word of 
Germanic origin, being an attenuated form of F. craquer,* to cracke, 
creake,* id. See Creak, Crack. The Germanic word is preserved 
in Du. kriek, a cricket, and in the E. creak, sometimes written crick 
(Webster) ; also in the Du. krikkrakken, to crackle. fi. The same 
imitative krik appears in W. criciad, a cricket, cricellu, to chirp. 
Not unlike is the Lat. graculus, a jackdaw, from ^ GARK, to 
croak ; Fick, i. 565. 

CRICKET (2), a game with bat and ball. (E.) The word 
cricket-ball occurs in The Rambler, no. 30. Cotgrave translates the 

F. crosse as * a crosier or bishop’s staffe ; also a cricket-staffe, or the 
crooked staff wherewith boies play at cricket* The first mention 
of cricket is in 1598 ; it was a development of the older game of 
club-ball, which was played with a crooked stick, and was some- 
thing like the modem hockey ; see Engl. Cycl. Supplement to Arts 
and Sciences, col. 633. Hence the belief that the name originated 
from the A. S. cricc, a staff, used to translate baculus in Ps. xxii. 5 ; 
Spelman’s A. S. Psalter. The -et may be regarded as a diminutive 
suffix, properly of F. origin, but sometimes added to purely E. 
words, as in fresh-et, stream-l-et, ham-l-et. Thus cricket means ‘ a 
little stnff.’ The A. S. cricc is closely related to crutch, if indeed 
it be not the same word. See Crutch. Der. cricket-er. 

CRIME, an offence against law, sin. (F.,— L.) yf.'K. crime, 
cryme; Chaucer, C. T. 6877. — F. crime, * a crime, fault ; ’ Cot.— Lat. 
crimen, an accusation, charge, fault, offence. Generally con- 

nected with Lat. cernere, to sift, and the Gk. Kpiveiv, to separate, 
decide; see Fick, i. 239. But Curtius, i. iQi, ignores this, and 
other analogies have been thought of. Der. From the stem crimin- 
of Lat. crimen, we have crimin-al, crinUn-al-ly, crimin-al-i-ty, crimin- 
ate, crimin-at-ion, crinUn-at-or-y. 

CRIMP, to wrinkle, plait, made crisp. (E.) Chiefly used in 
cookery, as * to crimp a skate ; * see Richardson and Webster. The 
frequentative crimple, to rumple, wrinkle, occurs in the Prompt. Parv. 
p. 103. An attenuated form of cramp, signifying ‘ to cranm slightly,* 
* to draw together with slight force.* Not found in A. S., but still 
an E. word. + Du. krimpen, to shrink, shrivel, diminish. 4* Swed. 
krympa, to shrink ; active and neuter. 4 " Dan. krympe sig satnmen, to 
shrink oneself together. 4 - G. krimpen, to crumple, to shrink cloth. 
[Not a Celtic woiti ; yet cf. W. crim, a ridge, crimp, a sharp ridge, 
crimeidio, cri^to, to crimp.] See Cramp. Der. crimp-le, 

CRIM801M', a deep red colour. (F.,- Arab.,-Skt.) M. £. 
^crinmine, Gascoigne, Steel Glass, 1, 707 ; crimosin, Berners, tr. of 



CRINGE. 




Froissart, vol. it. c. 157 ; spelt erammysyn, G. Douglas, Prol. to xii a pitcher, jar. + Irish erogan, a pitcher. ^ W. erm, a bucket, pail; 
Book of Eneados, 1 . 15. — O.F. cramoisin^ later cramoisi ; the O. F. crochan^ a pot. y. A more primitive idea appears in the Cornish 
cramoisin is not given in Burguy, but easily inferred from the E. form erogen, a shell, also a skull ; W.cragen, a shell ; Bret, crogm^ a shell, 
the Low Lat. eramoisinust crimson. The correct Lat. form appears in Cf. Skt. hardka^ a water-pot, karkari, a pitcher ; karankot a skull ; 
the Low Lat. earmesinwt crimson; so called from the kermes or cochi- from the notion of hardness. See Curtius, i. 177, See Crag, and 
neal insect with which it was dyed. ••Arab, and Persian 7irm<W,crim- Hard. Der. crock-er^ a potter, now obsolete, but occurring in 
son; qirniiz, crimson ; see Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 470. -Skt. krimijat Wyclif, Ps. ii. 9 ; also crock-e-ry, a collective sb., made in imitation 
produced by an insect.— Skt. krimi, a worm, an insect ; and yVw», to pro- of F. words in -He ; cf. nunnery, spicery. And see Cruse, 
duce. ( 3 . The colour was so called because produced by the CROCODILE, an alligator. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In Hamlet, v. i. 
cochineal-insect; see Cochineal. The Skt. ^riwii stands for crocodile, *a crocodile;’ Cotgrave.-Lat. crocodilus,^ Gk, 

and is cognate with Lat, vermis and E. worm ; the Skt. jan, to pro- Hf>oit 6 Bu\o», a lizard (an Ionic word, Herod, ii. 69) ; hence, an alligator, 
duce, is cognate with the syllable gen- in generate. See Worm and from its resemblance to a lizard. Origin unknown. ^ The M.E. 
Generate. Carmine is a doublet of crimson ; see Carmine. form was eokedrill. King Alisaunder, 5720 ; see Cockatrice. 

CRIHGE, to bend, crouch, fawn. (E.) Used by Shak. in the CROCUS, the name of a flower. (L.,-Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 
sense of to distort one’s face; Ant. and Cleop. iii. 13. 100; cf. iv. 701. — Lat. rroews. — Gk. Kp&nos, the crocus; saffron. Cf. Skt. 
crinkle, to wrinkle, which is a derivative of cringe. Not found in kunkuma, saffron, fi. Apparently of Eastern origin ; cf. lleb. 

M. E., but preserved in A. S. — A. S. cringan, crinegan, erincan, to sink saffron ; Arab, karkam or kurkum, saffron ; Richardson’s Diet. p. i i8i. 
in battle, fall, succumb; Grein, i. 169; and see Sweet’s A.S. Reader. CROFT, a small field. (C.?) M. E. croft, P. Plowman, B. v. 
Thus cringe is a softened form of cring, and ering stands for an 581 ; vi, 33. — A. S. croft, a field; Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, 
older crink, with the sense of ‘ to bend ’ or * to bow,’ and a thinner 1257 (Leo). + Du. itrQ^/, a hillock ; O. Du. krochte, crocht, a field on 
form of crank. See Crank. Der. crink-le, q. v. the downs, high and »dry land ; also O. Du. kroft, krockt, high and 

CRIRTITE, hairy. (Lat.) * How comate, crinite, caudate stars dry land (Oudema!ns). [This is quite a different word from the 

are formed;’ Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, bk. xiv. st. 44.— Lat. ermio/s, O. Du. krochte, when used in the sense of crypt \ see Crypt.] 
having long hair. — Lat. crini-, crude form of crinis, hair. Root un- B. The / perhaps represents an older guttural ; which is entirely 

certain ; ^ KAR, to make, has been suggested. lost in the mod. Gael, croit, a hump, hillock, croft, small piece 

CRINKLE, to rumple slightly, wrinkle. (E.) • Her face all of arable ground. Still, the E. word may have been derived from 

bowsy. Comely crynklyd-,* Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, 1 . 18. Cf. an older form of this Gaelic word, which once contained a guttural, 
trended, full of twists or turnings, Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, preserved in cruac, a lump, cruach, a pile, heap, stack, hill, from the 
aoo8. Formed by add ing-/tf, the common frequentative termination, to verb cruach, to heap, pile up. Cf. W. crug, a heap, tump, hillock, 
the base crinc- of the verb to cringe. See Cringe. Thus crink-le is to CROMLECH, a structure of large stones. ( W.) Modem, 
bend frequently, to make full of bends or turns. Compare Crimple. Merely borrowed from Welsh.— W^. cromlech, an incumbent flag- 
CRINOLINE, a lady’s skirt. (F., — L.) Formerly made of stone; compounded from rrom, bending, bowed (hence, laid across) ; 
hair-cloth. — F. crinoline, (1) hair-cloth; (2) crinoline; an artificial and llech, aflat stone, flag-stone. See Crumple, 
word. — F. crin, hair, esp. horse-hair, from Lat. crinem, acc. of crinis, CRONE, an old woman. (C. ?) In Chaucer, C. T. 4852. Of Celtic 
hair ; and lin, flax, from Lat. linum, flax. See Linen. origin ? Cf. Irish crion, adj. withered, dry, old, ancient, prudent, 

CRIPPLE, one who has not the full use of his limbs. (E.) M.E. sage; Gael, crion, dry, withered, mean, niggardly; Gael, crionach, 
crupel, crepel, cripel ; see Cursor Mundi, 13106. An A. S. word, but withering, also, a term of supreme personal contempt ; Gael, criontag, 
the traces of it are not very distinct. See crdpel in Bosworth. The a sorry mean female, crionna, old, niggardly, cautious. From Gael, 
true form should be crypel. + Du. kreupel, adj. crippled, lame ; cf. and Irish crion, to wither ; cf. W. crino, to wither. Der. cron-y. 
kruipelings, creepingly, by stealth; kruipen, to creep. + O, Frisian CROOK, a hook, bend, bent staff. (E. ?) M.E. crok; the pi. 
kreppel, a cripple. + Icel. kryppill, also kryplingr, a cripple, -f Dan. crokes is in the Ancren Riwle, p. 1 74. [Generally called a Celtic 
krobling, a cripple ; cf. Dan. krybe, to creep. + G.kruppel, a cripple; word, but on slight grounds, as it appears in O. Dutch and Scandi- 
cf. M. H. G. krufen, to creep. p. The word means lit. * one who navian ; it is probably entitled to be considered as English.] + O. Du, 
creeps ; ’ the suffix has the same active force as in A.S. byd-el, i. e. croke, mod. Du. kreuk, a bend, fold, rumple, wrinkle ; croken, mod. 
one who proclaims. See Creep. Der. cripple, verb. Du. kreuken, to bend, fold, crumple. + Icel. krokr, a hook, bend, 

CRISIS, a decisive point or moment. (Gk.) * This hour’s the winding.-|-Swed. krok, a hook, bend, angle. + I^an. krog, a hook, 

very crisis of your fate;* Dryden, Spanish Friar (Todd’s Johnson), crook; kroge, to crook, to hook; kroget, crooked. p. Also in 
— Gk. tcfuais, a separating, discerning, decision, crisis. — Gk. Hpivttv, the Celtic languages ; Gael, crocan, a crook, hook ; W. erwea, 
to decide, separate ; cognate with Lat. cernere, to sift, Icel. skilja, to crooked ; W. erwg, a crook, hook ; W. crych, a wrinkle, also, 
separate. — SKAR, to separate; whence also F. sheer and skill, wrinkled, y. The similarity of the Welsh and English forms points 
See Curtius, i. 191 ; Fick, i. 811. See Critic. to the loss of an initial s, and the same loss is assumed by Fick and 

CRISP, wrinkled, curled. (L.) M. E. crisp, Wyclif, Judith, xvi. others in the case of the Lat. crux, a cross, which is probably a 

10. Also crips, by change of sp to ps, a phenomenon due to the related word. This s appears in the G. shr&g, oblique. See Fick, 

more frequent converse change of ps into sp, as in aspen, clasp, i. 813, who gives the 4/ SKARK, to go obliquely, wind, as the 
which see. Crips is in Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 296. In very root of Lat. career and crux, of the Ch. Slav, kroze, across, 
early use ; the A. S. crisp occurs in iElfred’s tr. of Beda, v. 2 (Bos- through, the G. shriig, oblique, and G. shrdnken, to cross, to lay 
worth). — Lat. crispus, curled ; supposed to be allied to Lat. carpere, across. Der. crook, verb ; crook-ed, crook-ed-ly, crook-ed-ness ; also 
to pluck, to card wool. If so, from the y'KARP, to shear ; whence croch-et, q. v. ; crutch, q. v. Doublet, cross, q. v. 
also E. harvest. Curtius, i. 176; Fick, i. 526. Der. crisp-ly, crisp-ness. CROP, the lop of a plant, the craw of a bird. (E.) M. E. croppe, 
CRITIC, a judge, in literature or art. (Gk.) In Shak, Lo. La. Lo. crop. In Chaucer, prol. 1 . 7, ‘ the tendre croppes * means ‘ the tender 
iii. 178. — Gk. xpiTiiedt, able to discern; cf. Kpirifs, a judge. — Gk. upper shoots of plants.’ To rrqp is to take off the top ; whence 

Kpivuv, to judge. See Crisis. Der. critic-al ( 0 th. ii. i. 120); crop in the sense of what is reaped, a harvest. — A.S. rro/>/', crop; 

critic-ise, critic-is-m ; critique (F. critique, from Gk. tcptrinds). From explained by ‘ cinaa, corymbus, spica, gutturis vesicula ’ in Lye’s 
the same source is criterion, Gk. xpirripior, a test. Dictionary. We find cropp as a gloss to warn, a grape ; Luke, vi. 44, 

CROAK, to make a low hoarse sound. (E.) In Macbeth, i. Northumbrian version. In Levit. i. 16, we have ‘ wurp Jone 
5. 40. Spenser has croking ; Epithalamion, 1 . 349. From a theq- i. c. throw away the bird’s crop. The orig. sense seems to have been 
retical A. S. crdcian, to erode ; represented only by its derivative era- that which sticks up or out, a protuberance, bunch, Du. krop, a 
cetung, a croaking ; the expression hrafena cracetung, the croaking bird’s crop; kroppen, to cram, to grow to a round head.+ G. kropf, 
of ravens, occurs in the Life of St. Guthlac, cap. viii. ed. Goodwin, a crop, craw. ^ Icri; kroppr, a hunch or bump on the body ; Swed. 
p. 48. Cf. O. Du. krochen, to lament (Oudemans). p. Of imitative kropp, Dan. krop, the trunk of the body. p. Also in the Celtic 
origin ; allied to crake, creak, crow, wrhich see. Cf. Lat. grac-ulus, a languages ; W. cropa, the crop, or craw of a bird ; Gael, and Irish 
jackdaw ; Skt. garj, to roar ; see Fick, i. 72, 562. Der. croak-er. sgrohan, the crop of a bird. The latter form clearly shews the on- 
CROCHB^, lit. a little hook. (F.) Modem. Applied to work ginal initial s, which the close agreement of the English airi Welsh 
done by means of a small hook.— F. crochet, a little crook or hook ; forms would have led us to expect. Der. crop-full, Milton, L'Allegro, 
dimin., with suffix -•/, from F. croc, a crook. See Crotchet. 113 ; crop, verb; crop out, verb. Doublet, croup J^). 

CROCK, a pitcher. (C.) M. E. crokke, crok ; the dat. case crocke CROSIER, a staff with a curved top. (F^-Teup * Because 
occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 214.— A. k crocca, as a gloss to olla a crosiersiaff is best for such a crooked time ;’ Gascoigne, Flowers: 
in Ps. lix. 8 ; ed. Spelman. -f O. Fries, krocha, a pitcher. + Du. Richard Courtop, &c., last line. Spelt erocer, eraser, croyeer, eroyser 
kruik. 4 * Icel. krvkka. -f Swed, kruka, + Dan. krukke. + O.H.G. in the MSS. of P. Plowman, C.vi. 113. Made bv adding the suffix 
ehruae, M.H.G. kruoe, G. krug. p. [Yet, notwithstanding the wide -tr to the sb. croce, also signifying a crosier or bishop’s staff, P. Plow- 
spread of the word, it was probably originally Celtic.] •■Gael, man, C. xi. 92. The 17th line of Chaucers Freres Tale alludes to 



144 CROSS. 

a bishop catching ofTenders * with his crook,* mm O, F. eroce^ ‘ a crosier, 
a bishop's staff;* Cotgrave. Mod. F. crosse, a crosier. Cf. Low 
Lat. croca, crocia^ crochia, a curved stick, a bishop's staff (Ducange). 
— O. F. croc, a crook, hook. Of. Teut. origin ; cf. Icel. kr6hr, a crook, 
hook. See Crook. The usual derivation from cross is histo- 
rically wrong ; but. as crook and cross are ultimately the same word 
and were easily confused, the mistake was easily made, and is not of 
much consequence. Still the fact remains, that the true shape of 
the crosier was with a hooked or curved lop ; the archbishop's staff 
alone bore a cross instead of a crook, and was of exceptional, not of 
r^ular form. See my note to P. Plowman, C. xi. 92. 

CB08S, the instrument of the Passion. (F.,-L.) M.E. crow, 
cros, crocc. S^lt croys^ Rob. of Glouc. pp. 346, 392 ; cro.<, Laya- 
mon’s Brut, iii. 261. —O.F'. crois (mod. F. croix)^ a cross.— Lat. 
cruc^fUt acc. of crux^ a cross, orig. a gibbet. p. The stem cr«c- 
answers to W. crog, a cross ; W. erw/g, a crook ; cf. also W. crog, 
hanging, pendent, crogi, to hang; Irish crockaim, I hang, crucify; 
Gael, croickf a gallows, a gibbet ; crock, to hang. Thus the cross 
was a gibbet made with a crook or cross-piece. See Crook. Der. 
cross, adj. transverse, cross-ly, cross-ness, cross-bill, cross-bow, &c. ; cross- 
i ng, c ross-wise, cross-let ; also crosier, q. v., crusade, q. v.. cruise, q. v. 
CROTCHET, a term in music; a whim. (F., — Teut.) The 

sense of * whim * seems derived from that of * tunc ’ or ‘ air,* from the 
arrangement of crotchets comj)osing the air. * As a good harper 
stricken far in years Into whose cunning hands the gout doth fall. 
All his old crotchets in his brain he bears, But on his harji plays ill, 
or not at all;* Davies, Immortality of the Soul, s. 32. See Rich- 
ardson.— F. crochet, ‘ a small hooke . . . also, a quaver in music;' 
Cotgrave. Dimin. of F. croc, ‘ a grapple, or great hooke ;’ id. — Icel. 
hr6kr, a crook ; sec Crook. Der. crotchei-y. Doublet, crochet, 
GROTOH, the name of a genus of plants. (Gk.) Modem. — Gk. 
Kpbroiv, a tick, which the seed of the croton resembles (Webster). 
Liddell and Scott give npurcuv or xporiw, a dog-louse, lick ; also, the 
palma Christ! or thorn bearing the castor-beny (from the likeness 
of this to a tick) whence is produced croton and castor oil. Perhaps 
from Gk. nportlv, to rattle, smite, strike. 

CROUCH, to bend down, .squat, cower. (K.) M. E. croucken, 
to l)encl down, stoop ; ‘ thei so lowe croucken ; ’ Piers the Plowman’s 
Crede, ed. Skeat, 302. A variant of, or derivative from M. E. croken, 
to bend ; Prompt Parv. ]>. 104. — M. E. crok, a crook. See Crook. 
CROUP (i), an inflammatory affection of the larynx. (E.) Low- 
land Scotch croup, the disease ; also croup, crowp, to croak, to cry 
with a hoarse voice, to speak hoarsely; Jamieson. ‘ The ropeen of 
the rauynis gart the crans cro/e '« the croaking of the ravens made 
the cranes croup ; Complaint of Scotland, ch. vi. ed. Murray, p. 39. 
The words roup (whence ropeen above) and croup are the same. — A. S. 
hropan, to cry, call aloud ; Grein, ii. 108. + Icel. hr6pa, to call out. + 
Goth, kropjan, to call out. + Du. roepen, to call. + to call. 

Cf. Lat. crepare, to crackle. See Kick, i. 86. The initial c is due 
to the strong aspirate, or to the prefix ge-, 

CROUP (2), the hinder parts of a horse, back of a saddle. 
(F., — Teut.) ‘This carter thakketh his hors upon the croupe;* 
Chaucer, C. T. 7141. — O. F. (and mod. F.) croupe, the crupper, hind 
part of a horse ; an older spelling was crope. ‘ The orig. sense is a 
protuberance, as in croupe d*i,ne montagne, etc. ' (Bracket). Cf. E. 
to crop out. <mlce\. kroppr, a hunch or bump on the body; kryppa, a 
bunch, hump. Thus croup is a doublet of Crop, q. v. Der. croup- 
ffT (see Brachel) ; also crupper, q. v. 

CROW, to make a noise as a cock. (E.) M. E. crawen, crowen ; 
Wyclif, Lu. xxii. 34. — A. S. erdwan, to crow; Lu. xxii. 34. + Du. 
kraoijen, to crow ; hence, to proclaim, publish, -f- G. krdhen, to crow. 
[Crow is allied to crake, croak, and even to crane.’] — ^ GAR, to cry 
•out. See Max Miiller’s Lectures, 8th ed. i. 416. Der. crow, a 
croaking bird, from A. S. erdwe, which see in Ps. cxlvi. lo, ed. 
Spelman ; and cf. Icel. krdkr, krdka, a crow ; also crow-bar, a bar 
with a strong beak like a crow’s; also crow-foot, a flower, called 
orow-io e in M ilton, Lycidas, 143. 

CROWD (1), toj)ush, press, squeeze. (E.) M. E. erouden, to 
push, Chaucer, C. T. 4716.— A. S. creddan, to crowd, press, push, 
pt. t. credd; Grein, i. 168. Cf. A.S. croda, gecrod, a crowd, throng, 
id. 169. Also prov. Eng. (Norfolk) crowd, to push along in a whem- 
barrow. + Uu. kndjen, to push along in a wheelbarrow, to drive. 
Der. crowd, sb. 

CROWD (?), a fiddle, violin. (W.) Obsolete. ‘The pipe, the 
tabor, and the trembling croud * Spenser, Epithalamion, 131. M. E. 
eroude, Wyclif, Luke, xv. 25, where thfc Vulgate has ckorum ; better 
spelt crouth. King of Tars, 48^;.- W. crwtk, anything swelling out, 
a bulge, trunk, belly, crowd, violin, fiddle (Spurrell). 4. Gael. erwV, 
a harp, violin, cymbal. 

CROWN, a garland, diadem. (F.,— L.) M. £. corone, coroune; 
^also in the contracted form rrtMr, croan, by loss of the former 0. 


CRUMB. 

'Somewhat oddly, the contracted form is common at a very early 
period; crune occurs in Layamon, i. 181; Havelok, 1814. — O.F'. 
corone (mod. F. couronne), a crown. — Lat. corona, a garland, wreath. 
•4 Gk. Hopdivrj, the cur>'ed end of a bow ; xoptevis, xopavds, curved, 
bent. + Gael, cruinn, round, circular ; W. erwn, round, circular. 
See Cuirre. Der. corolla, corollary, coron-al, coron-er, coron-et, all 
from Lat. corona. See these words. Also crown, vb. 

CRUCIAL, in the manner of a cross ; testing, as if by the croM. 
(F.,— L.) ‘ Crucial incision, with Chirurgeons, an incision or cut in 

some fleshy parts in the form of a cross ; ’ Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. 
1731. — F. crucial, ‘cross- wise, cross-like;’ Cotgrave. Formed (as 
if from a Lat. crucialis) from the crude-form cruci- of Lat. crux, a 
cross. Se e Cr oss. 

CRUCIFY, lo fix on the cross. (F., — L.) M. E. crucifien, 
Wyclif, Mark, xv. 13. — O.F. crucifier, ‘to crucifie, to naile or put 
to death on a cross ;’ Cotgrave. — Lat. crucificare*, put for crueijigere, 
to fix on a cross ; pp. crucifixus. mm Lat. cruci-, crude form of crux, a 
cross ; and jigerc, to fix. See Cross and Fix. Der. crucifix, which 
occurs early in the Ancren Riwle, p. 16 ; crucifix-ion ; both from the 
Lat. pp. crucifixus. From Lat. cruci- are also formed cruci-ferous, 
cross-bearing, from the Lat. ferre, to bear ; and cruci-form. 
CRUCIBLE, a melting-pot. (Low L., — F., — O. Du.) Spelt 
crusible in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. i. — Low Lat. cruci- 
bulum, crucibolus, a hanging lamp, also, a melting-pot, Ducange ; and 
see the Theatrum Chemicum. Diefenbach’s Supplement to Du- 
cange gives : ‘ Crucibolus, kruse, kruselin, krug, becher.* The suffix 
-bolus answers to Lat. -bulum in thuri-bulum, a censer, fi. The prefix 
cruci- points to the fact that the word was popularly supposed to be 
connected with Lat. crux (gen. crucis), a cross ; and, owing to this 
notion, Chaucer represents crucibulum by the E. word crosselet or 
croslet, C. T., Group G, 793, 1117, 1^47 J story (probably 

false) was in vogue that crucibles were marked with a cross to pre- 
vent the devil from interfering with the chemical operations performed 
in them. This story fails to account for the use of crucibulum in the 
sense of a hanging lamp, which seems to have been the original one. 
7. The simple explanation is that crucibulum (like cresset, also used in 
the sense of hanging lamp) was formed on the base which appears in 
the O.F. cruche.m,0.¥. enwke, ‘an earthen pot, pitcher;' Cot. 
[Cf. O. F. creuset, ‘ a crucible, cnizet, or cruet ; a little earthen pot, 
wherein goldsmiths melt their silver;’ id. This is a dimin. form, 
made by adding the siiflix -e/.] — Du. kroes, a cup, pot, crucible; 
Sewel. See Cruse, Cresset, and Cruet. 

CRUDE, raw, unripe. (L.) The words crude, crudenes, and 
cruditie occur in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of llelth ; . b. iv. and b. ii. Chau- 
cer has crude, C. T. 16240. — Lat. crudus, raw; connected with E.raw; 
and with Skt. krura, sore, cruel, hard.- -^KRU, of which the fun- 
damental notion is ‘to be hard.’ See Curtins, i. 191. Sec Raw. 
Der. crude-ly, crude-ness, crud-i-ty ; and see cruel, crust, crystal. 
CRUEL, severe, hard-hearted. (F., — L.) M.E. cruel, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 417. — O. F. cruel, harsh, severe.- Lat. crudelis, severe, 
hard-hearted. From the same root as crude. Der. cruel-ly; cruel-ty, 
from O. F. cruelte (mod. K. cruautr), from Lat. acc. crudelitatem. 

CRUET, a small pot or jar. (F., — Du.) Spelt crewete in Hall’s 
Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 12. It is related to cruzet, a little cruse ; see 
Creuset in Cotgrave, explained by ‘ a crucible, cruzet, or cruet, a little 
earthen pot, wherein goldsmiths melt their silver.* p. Mr. Wedg- 
wood suggests that cruet is due to the loss of z in cruzet. More 
likely, it was a doublet formed from the Dutch kruik, a pitcher, jug, 
instead of from the Du. kroes, of the same signification. It is, in this 
view, a dimin. rather of crock than of cruse. See Crock, Cruse. 
CRUISE, to traverse the sea. (Dm, — F.,-L.) ‘A cruise to 
Manilla;* Dampier’s Voyages, an, 1686. — Du. kruisen, to cross, 
crucify ; also, to cruise, lit. lo traverse backwards and forwards. — 
Du. kruis, a cross. — O. F. crois, a cross. — Lat. crucem, acc. of crux, a 
cross. Thus cruise merely means to caws, to traverse. See Cross. 
i|f We find also Swed. kryssa, to cruise, Dan. krodse, to cross, to 
cruise ; similarly formed. Der. eruts-er. 

CRUMB, a small morsel. (£.) The final b is excrescent. M. E. 
crume, crome, erumme, eromme. Spelt crume, Ancren Riwle, p. 342.— 
A. S. cruma. Matt. xv. 27. + Du. kruim, crumb, pith ; cf. Du. kndme- 
len, to crumble, kruimel, a small crumb ; kruimig, kruimelig, crumt^, 
or crummy. + U*ui. krumme, a crumb. + G. krume, a crumb ; cf. G. 
krumelig, crumbling ; krunudn, to crumble, p. The vowel u answers 
to the usual vowel of past participles from verbs with a vowel i ; cf. 
sung from tmg. Hence we detect the root in the O. H. G, chrim- 
man, M. H. G. krimmen, to seize with the claws, scratch, tear, pinch. 
The same verb doubtless apmare in the prov. Eng. cream, to press, 
crimme, to crumble bread (Halliwell) ; and is closely allied to prov. 
Eng. enmmi#, to plait up a dress (Halliwell), and to 'E. crimp, to 
wrinkle, Du. krimpen, to shrink, shrivel, diminish. Thus the sense 
is that which is tom to pieces, or pinched small. See CMmp. 
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l>«r. crummy or erunJIhy, adj.; crunMe; verb, cognate with crude form of KpMtrut^ hidden; and TOftMiW, to marry. See 

knamdm^ G. hr^mdn ; perhaps crumpet. Crypt and Bigamy. Der. cryp/o^am-M» eryp^ganHm, From the 

* CBUMPIiBy to wrinkle, rumple. (E.) M. E. cromplm, * My same source, apo-crypknd, 
skinne is withered, and erompUd together ; * Bible, 1 55 1 , Job, vii. 5. CBTSTAL, clear glass, a kind of transparent mineral. (F -• L., -* 

6. The spelling with o points to an original a, and crumple is, in Gk.) In its modem form, it is Latinised ; but it was first introduced 
fact, merely the frequentative of cramps made by adding the suffix into English from the French. We find M. E. cristal^ Floria and 
4 e, * It si^ifies ‘ to cramp frequently,* ‘ to pinch often;* hence, to Blanchefiur, ed. Lumby, 274.— O.F. cm/a/, crystal. — Lat. crysiallum, 
pinch or squeeze into many folds or plaits. Cf. A. S. crompeht^ full crystal.— Gk. KpbaraXkot^ clear ice, ice, rock-crystal. — Gk. upvaroxv^ 
of crumples or wrinkles, obviously from the Teutonic KRAMP, wv, to freeze. — Gk. Kpitoc, frost. — ^KKU, to be hard; Curtius, i. 
to pinch ; Fick, iii. 50. As crumple: cramp:: crimple: crimp. See 191. See Crude, Cruel, Haw. Der. crystalNue, crystallise. 
Cramp, Crimp. c rystalli s^ation ; also crystallo-graphy, from Gk. ypd<pHV, to describe. 

CHUNOH, to chew with violence, grind with violence and noise. CUB, a whelp, young animal. (C. ?) In Shak. Merch. of Vcn. ii. 
(E.) Hare in books. Swift has craunch, * She would craunch the i. 29. Of uncertain origin ; but, like some rather vulgar monosyl- 
wing of a lark, bones and all, between her teeth ; ‘ Voyage to Brob- lables,* probably Celtic. — Irish cuib, a cub, whelp, young dog ; from 
dingnag, ch. 3. An imitative word, and allied to scrunch, Cf. cw, a dog. Cf. W. cenau, a whelp, from^ c/, a clog ; Gael, cuain, a 
r)u. scl^ansen, to eat heartily. % A similar imitative word is litter of whelps, from cu, a dog. The Celtic cm, ci, a dog, is cog- 
• Crunk, to cry like a crane ;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. This is the nate with Lat. cants and E. hound. See Hound. 

Icel. kr^nka, to cry like a raven, to croak. CUBB, a solid square, die. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Milton, P.L. vi. 

CHUFFBH, the hinder part of a horse. (F.,— Teut.) Spelt 552. The word occurs in Cotgrave, who gives the F. cube, with 
crouper-m Spenser, F. Q. iv. 4. 40.— F. croupiere, as in ‘ croupiere de the explanation ‘a cube, or figure in geometry, foursquare like a 
cheval, a horse-crupper;* Cot. — F. croupe, the croup of a horse, die.*— Lat. cMfri/i, k^cube, die. — Gk. xl;i 9 o«, a cube. Der. ci/fce, verb ; 
See Croup (2). cub-ic, cub-ic-al, cub-ic-al 4 y, cub-at-ure, cubi-form ; cuboid, from Gk. 

CBXJHAIj, belonging to the leg. (L.) * Crural, belonging to xv/SofiSijt, resembling a cube, which from «v/ 9 o-, crude form of 

the leggs, knees, or thighs;* Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 1674.— andj^ot, form, figure. 

Lat. cruralis, belonging to the shin or leg. — Lat. crttr-,stem oicrus, CUBIT, an old measure of length. (L.) M. E. cubite, Wyclif, 
the shin, shank. Malt. vi. 27. — Lat. ctt6i/«s. Matt. vi. 27; meaning lit. a bend, an 

CHUSADE, an expedition for sake of the cross. (F., — Prov., elbow; hence, the length from the elbow to the middle finger’s end. 

— L.) * A pope of that name [Urban] did first institute the croi- Cf. Lat. cubare, to recline, lie down ; Gk. KvitTew, to bend; Fick, 
sado ; ’ Bacon, On an Holy War (R.) Spelt croysado in Blount’s i. 536. See Cup. 

Glossographia, ed. 1674. [It seems to have been thus spelt from CUCKOIiD, a man whose wife is unfaithful. (F.,— L.) M. £. 
an idea that it was Spanish; but the Span, form is cruzada.']>^¥. kokewold, kukwald, kukeweld, cokold. Spelt kokewold, Chaucer, C.T. 
croisade, ‘an expedition of Christians . . . because every one of 3154; P. Plowman, B. v. 159. * Hie zelotopus, a /Iwiiea/rf,’ Wright’s 
them wears the badge of the cross;* Cot. — Prov. croza//a, a cru- Vocab. i. 217. Spelt Owl and Nightingale, 1542. p. The 
sade (Brachet).- Prov. croz, a cross. — Lat. crucem, acc. of crux, a final dis excrescent ; indeed, the word seems to have been modified 
cross. See Cross. Der. crusad~er. at the end by confusion with the M. E. suffix wold occurring in 

CHUSE, a small cup or pot. (Scand.) See i Kings, xiv. 3 ; anwold, power, dominion, will. The true form is rather cokol, cx- 
2 Kings, ii. 20. M. E. cruse, crowse, crouse. *Crowse, or cruse, potte, tended to cokolde in the Coventry Mysteries, p. 120. — O. F. cowuol, 
amula ; * Prompt. Parv. f). 105. ‘ A cruse of this [honey] now putte (sic) a cuckold ; Roquefort. [This is but a fuller form of the F. row- 
in a wyne-stene ; * Palladius on Husbandry, xi. 51. — Icel. knis, a row, a cuckoo, which must once have had the form coucoul or coucul. 
tankard, -f Swed. krus, a mug. + Dan. kruus, a jug, mug. ^ Du. The allusions to the comtxirison between a cuckold and a cuckoo 
kroes, a cup, pot, crucible. + M. H. G. kruse, an earthen mug. p. are endless; see Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 920.] — Lat. cuculus, a cuckoo. 
The word appears to be related to Icel. krukka, Swed. kruka, Dan. See Cuckoo. 

krukke, Du. kruik, G. krug, a pitcher, all of which are cognates of CUCKOO, a bird which cries cuckoo t (F.,— L.) M. E. rorrow, 

E. crock. .See Crock. cukkow, 8 cc. * Hie cuculus, a cocow, cucko;' Wright’s Vocab. pp. 

CHUBH, to break in pieces, overwhelm. (P\, — Teut.) *Cruschyn 188, 252. — O F. coucou, mod. F. rowrow.- Lat. cuculus, a cuckoo. + 

or quaschyn, quasso;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 106. — O.F. cruisir, croissir, Gk. hukkv^, a cuckoo, K 6 Kfcv, the cry of a cuckoo. + ^s^t. kokila, 
to crack, break.— Swed. krysta, to squeeze ; Dan. kryste, to squeeze, a cuckoo. All imitative words, from the sound kuku made by the 
press ; Icel. kreista, kreysta, to squeeze, pinch, press. p. The bird. See Cock, Cockatoo. Der. cuckold, q. v. 
oldest form of the verb appears in Goth, kriustan, to gnash with the CUCUMBER, a kind of creeping plant. (L.) M. E. cucumer, 
teeth, grind the teeth, Mk. ix. 18; whence Goth, krusts, gnashing of later cucumber, with excrescent or inserted b. Spelt cucumer, Wyclif, 
teeth. Matt. viii. 1 2. Cf. Goth, gakroton, to maim, break one’s limbs, Baruch, vi. 69. — Lat. cucumerem, acc. of cucumis, a cucumber, p. Per- 
Lu. XX. 18. haps so called because ripened by heat; cf. Lat. cucuma, a cooking- 

CHUST, the rind of bread, or coating of a pie. (F., — L.) M. E. kettle, from Lat. cogwfrtf, to cook, bake, ripen. See Cook. 
crust, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 204 ; Prompt. Parv. p. 106. — O. F. CUD, food chewed over again. (E.) M. E. cude, Ormulum, 1236. 
cruste, spelt crouste in Cot. — Lat. crusta, crust of bread. Cf. Irish In Wyclif, Deut. xiv. 6, where the text has code, three MSS. have 
cruaidh, hard ; Gk. tepvos, frost. — -^KRU, to be hard ; Curtius, i. 191. guide, which is a mere variant of the same word. See Quid. From 
See Crystal. Der. crust, verb ; crust-y (Beaum. and Fletcher, Bloody the same source as the A. S. ceowan, to chew ; see Chew. ^ No 
Brother, iii. 2. 23), crw5/-/-/y, crws/-f-we&s ; crust^at^ed, crust^at-ion ', also doubt cud means ‘that which is chewed,* but it is not a corrui)- 
crust-acea, formed with Lat. suffix -aceus, neuter plural ~acea. tion of chewed, for the reason that the proper pp. of ceawan is 

CRUTCH, a staff with a cross-piece. (E.) M. E. crucche ; cedwen, i. e. chewn, the verb being originally strong. Similarly suds 
Layamon’s Brut, ii. 394. No doubt an E. word ; we find the nearly is connected with the verb to seethe, though different in form 
related A. S. cricc, a crutch, staff, in ./Elfred’s tr. of Beda, iv. 31 ; this from sodden. 

would have given rise to a mod. E. crick or critch, and is preserved in CUDDXiE, to embrace closely, fondle. (E.) Rare in books. R. 
crick-et; see Cricket (2). 4” Du. a crutch. + Swed. ^ryc^a, quotes; ‘ They cmaW/c// close all night ;* Somervile, Fab. 1 1. Clearly 
Dan. krykke, a crutch. + G. krucke, a crutch. p. The orig. sense a corruption of couthie, to be frequently familiar, a frequentative 
was probably a crook, i. e. a bent stick, and it seems to be a de- verb formed with the suffix ie from the M. E. couth, well known, 
rivate from Crook, q. v. Similarly, the Low Lat. crocia, a crutch, familiar. The M. E. verb ku^en (equivalent to couthen) with the 
is from Low Lat. croca, a crook ; see Crosier. sense *to cuddly occurs in Will, of Paleme, ed. Skeat, 1 . iioi. 

CRY, to call aloud, lament, bawl. (F., — L.) lA.E. crien, cryen\ ‘Than either hdit' other hastely in armes. And with kene kosses 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 401. The sb. eri is in Havelok, 1. 270, and in ku^^ed hem togidere * - then they quickly took each the other 
Layamon, ii. 75. — O.F. crier, to cry; of which fuller forms occur in in their arms, and with keen kisses cuddled themselves together, 
Ital. gridare. Span, gridar, and Port, gritar, — Lat. quiritare, to shriek, or embraced. The same poem shews numerous instances of the 
cry, lament ; see Brachet. This is a frequentative form of Lat. gueri, change of th to d in the M. E. ewff, i.e. couth, signifying well-known, 
to lament, complaint. See Querulous. Der. cry, sb., cri-er. familiar, as opposed to uncouth. Thus kud for cuts occurs in 11 . f i, 
CRYFT, an underground cell or chapel. (L., — Gk.) ‘Caves 114, 501, &c. See numerous examples of couth, familiar, in Jamie- 
under the ground, called cryptrn;* Homilies, Against Idolatry, pt. son’s Scottish Diet. This adj. cow/i was originally a pp. signifying 
iii. — Lat. frypm, a cave underground, crypt.- Gk. x/wm;, or icpvirr^, known, well-known. — A. S. cm®, known, familiar; used as jm. of 
a vault, crypt ; orig. fern. nom. of ufwnrds, adj. hidden, covered, con- cunnan, to know ; cf. Icel. kudr, old form of kunnr, familiar ; Goth, 
ceale^— Gk. Hpbirruv, to hide, conceal. Doublet, grot, kunths, known, pp. of kunnan, to know. B. Hence the develop- 

GRYFTOG-AMIA, a class of ffowers in which fhictification is ment of the word is as follows. From cunnan, to know, we have 
concealed. (Gk.) Modem and botanical. Made up from Gk.^.ctl®, comM, or cM/f, known^ familiar; and hence again couthle or 
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cuddlit to be often familiar. This solution of the word, ceitainly 
a correct one, is due to Mr. Cockayne ; see Cockayne’s Spoon and 
Sparrow, p. 26. Cf. also Lowland Swt. cuiU^ euitU^ to wheedle 
yamieson); Lancash. cutter ^ to fondle (Halliwell) ; Dn. hudde^ a 
£ock, 1 Pet. V. 2 ; O. Du. cudden, to come together, flock together 
( Oude mans). 

CUDGEL, a thick stick. (C.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. a. 292. 
mmVf.cogyl, a cudgel, club; eogail, a distaff, truncheon. 4- ^acl. 
euigealt a distaff ; cuaille (by loss of g), a club, cudgel, bludgeon, 
heavy staff. + Irish euigedt eoipal, a distaff ; euaillt a pole, stake, 
staff. p. Evidently a dimin. form ; the old sense seems to have 
been ‘ distaff.’ [Perhaps from Irish euaeh, a bottom of yam ; cf. 
Irish euachogt a skein of thread ; Gael. cuacK a fold, plait, coil, 
curl. If so, the verb is Gael, and Irish cuach, to fold, plait.] P'or 
the cha nge f rom g to dg, cf. 6rig with bridge, Der. cudgel, verb. 
OUDw^ED, a plant of the genus Gnaphcdium. (Hybrid ; Arab, 
and E.) * Cotton»wetd or Cudweed, a sort of herb ; ’ Kersey's Diet, 

ed. 1715. * Cudweed, the cotton-weed ; ’ Halliwell. As the plant is 
called indifferently cotton-weed and cudweed, we may infer that the 
latter word is a mere corruption of the former. ^ The cudweed 
(from A.S. cod, a bag) is quite a different plant, viz. Centaurea nigra; 
Cock^ne’s Leechdoms, Glossary. 

CUE, a tail, a billiard-rod. (K.,— L.) The same word as queiie, 
q. v. An actor’s cue seems to be the same word also, as signifying 
tne last words or tail-end of the speech of the preceding speaker. 
Oddly enough, it was, in this sense, sometimes denoted by owing 
to the similarity in the sound. In Shak. Merry Wives, iii. 1. 39.— 
O. F. coc, queue, mod. F. queue, a tail. - Lat. co la, cauda, a tail ; see 
Bracket. See Caudal. ^ The F. queue also means a handle, 
stalk, billiard-cue. The obsolete word cue, meaning a farthing 
(Nares), stands for the letter q, as denoting guadrans, a farthing. See 
note on cu in Prompt. Parv. p. 106. 

CUPP (1), to strike with the open hand. (Scand.) Taming of 
the Shrew, ii. sai. — Swed. kuffa, to thrust, push. Ihre translates it 
by * verberibus insiiltare,* and says it is the E. cuff; adding that it is 
the frequentative of the Swed. kufva, O. Swed. kufwa, to subdue, sup- 
press, cow. See Cow (2). Other traces of the word are rare; Mr. 
Wedgwood gives * Hamburg kuffen, to box the ears.’ It seems pro- 
bable that the word is also allied to the odd Goth, kaupatjan, to 
strike with the palm of the hand. Matt. xxvi. 67. Der. cuff, sb. 
CUPP (2), part of the sleeve. (E. ?) Formerly it meant a glove 
or mitten ; now used chiefly of the part of the sleeve which covers 
the hand but partially. M. E. cuffe, caffe, ‘ Cuffe, glove or metcyne, 
or mitten, ihitta j ' Prompt. Parv. p. 106. The pi. caffes is in P. Plow- 
man, B, vi. 63. The later use occurs in : ‘ Cuffe over ones hande, 
poignet ;’ Palsgrave. p. Origin uncertain ; but probably the same 
word as cvffie, which occurs in Kemble’s ed. of the A. S. Charters, 
1390 (Leo), though there used to signify *a covering for the 
head.' Cf. O. ll.G. chuppd, M.H. G. kupfe, kuppe, kuffe^ a coif. 
See Coif. 

CUIHAS8, a kind of breast plate. (F., — Ttal.,— L.) Orig. 
made of leather, whence the name. In Milton, Samson, 132. Spelt 
eurace in Chapman’s tr, of the Iliad, bk. iii. 1. 322. — O. F. cuirace, 
cuirasse (now cuirasse), ' a cuirats (sic), armour for the breast and 
back; ’ (jot. [Introduced from Ital. in the lOth century (Bracket) ; 
but it seems rather to be regularly formed from the Low Latin. 
Cf. Span, coraza, Ital. corazza, a cuirass.] — Low Lat. coratia, 
eoracium, a cuirass, breast-plate. P'ormed as if from an adj. coracius, 
for coriaceus, leathern. —Lat. corium, hide, leather ; whence F, cuir, 
Ital. cuojo, + Lithuanian ski^rd, hide, skin, leather ; see Curtius, ii. 116. 
+ Ch. Slavonic skora, a hide ; sec Fick, ii. 272. + Gk. x^piov (for 
ate 6 pioy), a hide. — ^ SKAR, to shear, to cut ; cf. also Lat, scortum, 
a hide , skin. See Shear. Der. cuirass-ier. 

CUlSSESf pi., armour for the thighs. (F., -L.) In Shak. i Hen. 
IV, iv. 1. 105. — O. F. cuissaux, * cuisses, armour for the thighs ; * Cot- 
grave. — F. euisse, the thigh. — Lat. coxa, the hip ; see Brachet. 
Generall y deri ved from V to bind ; Fick, i. 516. 

CULdBB, one of an old Celtic monkish fraternity. (C.) ‘ The 

pure Culdees Were Albyn’s earliest pric.sts of God ; ’ Campbell, Reul- 
lura. The note on the line says : ‘ The Culdees were the primitive 
clergy of Scotland, and apparently her only clergy from the 6th to 
the I ith century. They were of Irish origin, and their monastery on 
the island of Iona, or Icolmkill, was the seminary of Christianity in 
North Britain.' — Gael, cuilteack, a Culdee ; Irish ceilede, a servant of 
God, a Culdee. The latter form can be resolved into Ir. cede, a ser- 
vant (E. gillie), and di, gen. of dia, God. See Rhys, Lect. on W. 
Philology, p. 419. Cf. Low Lat. Culdei, Colidei, Culdees ; misspelt 
e olidtd as if from Lat. colere Beum, to worship God. 

CULIBrAR’7y pertaining to the kitchen. (L.) * Our culinary 

fire ; ’ Boyle’s Works, i. 533.-141. culinarim, belonging to a kitchen. 


•tolJat. culina, a kitchen ; cf. c^na, a kitchen. p. CiUma (with ; also emttber^some, by adding t^e £. su^ •some. 


CUMBER. 

^ short w) can hardly stand for eoedina, from Lat. eoquere, to cook; 
some connect it with carbo, a coal, from base KAR, to bum. 

CULL, to collect, gather. (F., — L.) M, E. cullen, * CuUyn owte, 
segrego, lego, separo;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 107.— O.F. eoillir, euillir, 
cueillir, to Cull, collect.— Lat. colligere, to collect See CoUaot, of 
which cu ll is a doublet 

OULLENDEB, a strainer ; see Colander. 

CULLIOK, a mean wretch. (F.,-L.). In Shak. Tam. Shrew, 
iv. 3. 30. A coarse word.— F. couillon, couille, Cotgrave; cf. Ital. 
coglione, eoglioni, coglionare, Florio. — Lat. coleus. From a like source 
i s cully , a dupe, or to deceive. 

CULM, a stalk, stem. (Lat.) Botanical. * Culmus, the stem or 

stalk of com or grass;' Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715. — Lat culmus, a 
stalk; cf. calamus, a stalk, stem; cognate with E. haulm. See 
Haulm. Der. culmifferms, stalk-bearing; from Lat. ferre, to 
bear. 

CULMINATE, to come to the highest point. (L.) See Milton, 
P. L. iii. 617. A coined word, from an assumed Lat. verb culminare, 
pp. ctdminatus, to come to a top. — Lat. admin-, stem of culmen, the 
highest point of a thing ; of which an older form is columen, a top, 
s umm it. See Column. Der. culrmnat-ion, 

CULPABLE, deserving of blame. (F.,-L.) M.E. culpable, 
coulpable,- coupable. Spelt culpable, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 303. Spelt coupable, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 300. — O.F. culpable, 
colpable, later coupable, culpable. — Lat. culpabilis, blameworthy.— 
Lat. culpare, to blame; with suffix -bilis.— Lai, culpa, a fault, failure, 
mistake, error. Der. culpabl-y ; culpabil-i-ty, from Lat. culpabilis ; 
a lso cu lprit, q. v. 

CULiPBIT, a criminal. (L.) ‘ Then first the culprit answered to 

his name;’ Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tale, 273. Generally believed 
to stand for culpate, an Englished form of the Law I-At. culpatits, i. c. 
the accused, from hoi. culpare, to accuse; see above. i(f The r 
has been inserted (as in cart-r-idge) by corruption ; there are further 
examples of the insertion of r in an unaccented syllable in part-r-idge, 
from jLat. acc. perdicem ; in F. encre, ink, from Lat. encaustum ; in F. 
c hanv re, hemp, from Lat. cannabis ; &c. 

CUL TEB, a plough-iron ; see Coulter. 

CULTIVATE, to till, improve, civilise. (L.) * To cultivate 

, . . that friendship ; * Milton, To the Grand Duke of Tuscany (R.) 
It occurs also in Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 1674. — Low Lat. culti- 
vatus, pp. of cultivare, to till, work at, used a. d. 1446 ; Ducange. 
[Hence also F, cultiver. Span, cultivar, Ital. roZ/ivare.] — Low Lat. 
cultivus, cultivated; Ducange. — Lat. cultus, tilled, pp. of colere, to 
ti ll. See Culture. Der. cultivat-ion, cultivat-or. 

CULTUBE, cultivation. (F., — L.) ‘The and profit of 

their myndes;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. I4d. — F. adture, ‘culture, 
tillage, husbandry;* Cotgrave. — Lat. cultura, cultivation. — Lat. cul- 
turns, fut. part, of colere, to till. Origin uncertain ; see Curtius, i. 
1 80. Der, culture, verb. And see above. 

CULVEB (1), a dove. (E. or L.) Used by Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
7. 34 ; Tears of the Muses, 346. Preserved in the name of the Culver 
Cliffs, near Sandown, Isle of Wight. Chaucer has colver. Leg. of 
Good Women, Philom. 92. — A.S. adfre, translating Lat. columba, 
St. Mark, i. 10. p. Probably not a true E. word, but corrupted 
from Lat. columba. Der. culver-tail, an old word for dove-tail ; see 
Bloun t ’s Gl ossographia, ed. 1674. 

CULVEB ( 2 ), another form of Culverin ; see below. 
CULVEBIN, a sort of cannon. (F., — L.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, 
ii. 3. 56. A corrupt form for culevrin. — O. F. couleuvrine, * a cul- 
verin, the piece of ordnance called so ; * Cotgrave. Fern, form of 
O.'F.couleuvrin, ‘adder-like;’ id. — O. F. eoti/tuvre, an adder; id.— 
Lat. colubra, fern, form of coluber, a serpent, adder ; whence the adj. 
colubrinus, snake-like, cunning, wily. ^ It appears that this cannon 
was so called from its long, thin shape ; some were similarly called 
serpertina^; see Junius, quoted in Richardson. Other pieces of 
o rdna n ce w ere called falcons. 

OULVEBT, an arched drain under a road. (F.,— L.) Not in 
Tohnson. The final / appears to be merely excrescent, and the won! 
is no doubt corrupted from O. F. cotdoeiere, ‘ a channel, gutter,' &c. ; 
Cot.-F. couler, to flow, trickle. - Lat. colare, to filter. -L^t. cblum, 
a stra iner. See Colander. 

CUMBEB, to encumber, hinder. (F.,-L.) M.E. combren, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, p. 94 ; Piers Plowman's Crede, 
461, 765. The sb. comburment occurs in K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
473.-0. F. combrer, to hinder; cf. mod. F. encombre, an impedi- 
ment.— Low L»at.«im6nis, a heap, ‘found in several Merovingian 
documents, c. g. in the Gesta Regum Francorum, c. 25 ; * Bra^et. 
Ducange gives the pi. combri, impediments. Corrupted from Lat. 
cumulus, a heap, by change of / to r, not uncommon ; with inserted b. 
See Cumulate. Der. cumbr-ous (i. e. cumber-ous), cumbr-ms-ly. 
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•CUMIN, CUMMIN, the name of a plant. (L.,—Gk.,«»Heb.)^ 'Cure. Ber. curae-y. From the Lat. pp. CfuraH/t we have alsp 
M. £. comM, King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 6797 ; also atmtftin, Wydif, ; and eurai-or, Lat euraior, a guardian. 

St. Matt, xxiii. 23. In the A.S. translation we find the forms eyn^n^ . CURB, to check, restrain, lit. to bend. (F.,—L.) In Merch. of 
€ymm, and cawia, in the MSS. There is an O. F. form eomin; see Ven. i. a. a6. OMr6tfd»bent. * By crooked and curb$d lines ;* Hol- 
Barts(^, Chrest. Franc, col. 275, 1 . 29. Cotgrave has: *ComTmn, Iwid, Plutarch, p. 678. M. E. co«r6eii, to bend; used also intransi- 
cummin.* Both O. F. and A. S. forms are from the Lat. cumimtm tively, to bend oneself, bow down. * Yet I courbed on my knees 
or eyminum in Matt, xxiii. 23. — Gk. — Heb. kammun, cum- P. Plowman, B. ii. i. Cf. * Her necke is short, her shulders covr6«,* 

min. Cf. A rab, temmiin, cummin-seed ; Rich. Diet. 1206, 1207. i.e. bent; Gower, C. A. ii. 159. « O. F. (and mod. F.) courbtr, 
CUMUIiATB, to heap together. (L.) * All the extremes of to bend, crook, bow. — Lat. curuare, to bend. — Lat. r«rtias, bent, 

worth and beau^ that were eumtdated in Camilla;* Shelton's Don cu rved. See Curve. Der. cwr6, sb., curb-stom, Urh stont. 

Quixote, c. 6, The adj. atmulafive is in Bacon, On Learning, by G. CURD, the coagulated part of milk. (C.) M.E. eurd^ more 
Wats, b. iii. c. i.-*Lat. ewmi//a/w$, pp. of cf/mw/ar#, toheap up. — Lat. often crud or rrod, by the shilling of r so common in il^glish. 
tumulus, a heap.-* VKU, to swell, contain ; Curtins, 1. 19a. See | A fewe eruddts and creem ;* P. Plowman, B. vi. 284 ; spelt eroddes. 
Hollow. Bar. eumulat-ive, cumulation ; also ac^mulate, q. v., id. C. ix. 306, — Irish truth, curds, also spelt gruth, grotk ; Gael. 
eumbtr, q. v . curds; •cf.^ Gael, grutkach, curdled, abounding in curds. 

OUNIBATN, wedge-shaped. (L.) Modem; botanical. Formed p. Perhaps the orig. sense was simply ‘milk;’ cf. Irish eruth-aimt 
with suffix •ate, corresponding to Lat. •atus, from Lat. cune-us, a wedge. I milk. [Otherwise, it is tempting to connect it with O. Gael, cruad. 
See Coin. Bar. From the same source is cunei-form, i. e. wedge- a stone ; Gael, and Irish cruadh, cruaidh, hard, firm.] Ber. eurd-y, 
shaped ; a m odem word. c urd-l e, 

CUNNING (i), knowledge, skill. (Scand.) M.E. eunninge, CURE, care, attention. (F.,— L.) M.E. cure, Chaucer, C. T. 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 964. Modified from Icel. Itunnandi, prol. 305; King Alisaunder, 4016. — O.F. cure, care. » Lat. cura, 
knowledge, which is derived from kunna, to. know, cognate with care, attention, cure. Origin uncertain ; the O. Lat. fomi was coera 
A.S. eunnan, to know; see Grein, i. 171. ijf The A.S. cunnung or eoira, and some connect it with cauere, to pay heed to ; which 
si gnifi es temptation, trial. See Can. seems possible. ^ It is well to remember that cure is wholly 

CUNNING (2), skilful, knowing. (E.) }A.E. cunning, cgnningi unconnected with E. care; the similarity of sound and sense is ac- 

Northem form, cunnand, from Icel. Itunnandi, pres. pt. of kunna, to cidental. In actual speech, care and cure are used in different ways, 
know. Spelt kunnynge, P. Plowman, B. xi. 70. Really the pres. pt. Ber. cure, verb ; cur-able ; curedess ; also curate, q. v. ; curious, q. v. 
of M. E. cunnen, to know, in very common use ; Ancren Riwle, p. And, from the same source, ac-cur-cUe, q. v. 

280. - A. S. eunnan, to know. See Can. Ber. cunning-ly. CURFEW, a fire-cover ; the time for covering fires ; the curfew- 

CUP, a drinking-vessel. (L.) M. E. euppe, Gen. and Exodus, cd. bell. (F.,— L.) M. E. courfew, curfew, curfti, ‘ Abouten courfew- 
Morris, 2310; coppe, Rob. of Glouc. p. 11 7.* A.S. cuppe, a cup. tyme; Chaucer, C.T. 3645. *Curfu, ignitegium;* Prompt. Parv. 
*Caupus, vel obba, euppe;* iElfric’s Gloss, ed. Somner; Nomina p. wo. E, eovrefeu, later eouvre-feu, in which latter form it is 
Va^mm. Cf. Du. and Dan. kop, Swed. kopp, F. coupe. Span, copa, given by Roquefort, who explains it as a bell rung at seven p.m. as a 
Ital. coppa, a cup; all alike borrowed from Latin. — Lat. ctjpa, a signal for putting out fires. The history is well known; Curfew 
vat, butt, cask ; in later times, a drinking-vessel; see Ducange. 4* Eng. Cycl. div. Arts and Sciences. — O. F. covrir, later couvrir, to 
Ch. Slavonic kupa, a cup ; Curtius, i. 195. + Gk. xvircXXov, a cup, cover; and F. feu, fire, which is from the Lat focum, acc, of /ocas, 
goblet ; cf. Hvtni, a hole, hollow ; also Skt. kupa, a pit, well, hollow. See Cover and Foous. Ber. curfew-bell. 

See Cymbal. Ber. cup, verb; atp-board, q.v.j cupping-glass, CURIOUS, inquisitive. (F., — L.) M.E. curious, busy; Ro- 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Bloody Brother, iv. 2. maunt of the Rose, 1052. — O. ¥. curios, careful, busy. — Lat. curiosus, 

CUPBOARD, a closet with shelves for cups. (Hybrid ; L. and careful.— Lat. cura, attention. See Cure. Ber. curious-ly, curious- 
E.) M. E. cup-borde, orig. a table for holding cups. * And couered ness ; curiosi-ty (M. E. curiosity, Gower, C. A. iii. 383), from F. 
inony a with clothes ful quite;’ Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, curiosiU, Englished ‘curiosity* by Cotgrave, from Lat. acc. curiosi- 

ii. 1440 ; see the whole passage. Aid cf. Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, tatem. Bacon uses curiosity to mean ‘ elaborate work Essay 46, On 
206. Formed from cup and M.E. bord, a table, esp. a table for Garde ns. 

meals and various vessels. See Cup and Board. ^ The sense CURL, to twist into ringlets or curls ; a ringlet. (O. Low G.) 
of the word has somewhat changed ; it is possible that some may In English, the verb seems rather formed from the sb. than vice versa. 
have taken it to mean cup-hoard, a place for keeping cups ; but there Gascoigne has ; • But curie their locks with bodkins and with braids 
was no such word, and such is not the true etymology. Epil. to the Steel Glas, 1 . 1142 ; in Skeat, Spec, of English. Curl is 

CUPID, the god of love. (L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. 2. 141. from the older form crul, by the shifting of r ; cf. cress, curd. Chaucer 
—Lat. nom. cupido, desire, passion, Cupid. — Lat. cupere, to desire, has : ‘ With lokkes crtdle,* i. e. with curled or crisped locks ; Prol. 81. 
Cf. Skt. kup, to become excited. See Covet. Ber. cupid-i-ty, q. v. -Du. knd, a curl ; krullen, to curl ; O. Du. krol, adj. curled ; krollen. 
And, from the same root, con-cup-isc-ence. to curl, wrinkle, rumple. + Dan. krolle, a curl; krolle, to curl.-f 

CUPIDITY, avarice, covetousness. (F., — L.) Oz/fd/nV, in Hall’s Swed. krullig, crisp; Swed. dial, krulla, to curl; Rietz. p. The 
Chron. Hen. VII, an. ii.-F. ‘ cupidity, lust, covetousness;’ orig. sense is clearly to crumple, twist, or make crooked; and we 

Cotgrave.— Lat. acc. from nom. ctf/)(df/a$, desire, covetous- may regard crul as a contraction of ‘to crookle* or make crooked, 

ness. — Lat. cupidus, desirous. — Lat, cupere, to desire. See above. Cf. Du. krullen with Du. kreukelen, to crumple, from kreuk, a crook, 
CUPOLA, a sort of dome. (Ital.,-L.) ‘ Cupola, or Cuppola, . . a rumple ; similarly Dan. krolle may stand for krog-le, from krog, 

an high tower arched, having but little light ; * Gazophylacium An- a crook, kroge, to crook ; and Swed. krullig may be connected with 
glicanum, ed. 1689. Spelt eupolo in Blount, Glossographia, edd. Swed. A-ro^, a crook. See further under Cretok. J>ot. curl-y,curl-ing. 
1674, 1681 ; cupola in Kersey’s Diet. ed. I7i5.-Ital. cupola, a cu- CURLEW, an aquatic wading bird. (F.) M.E. eorlew, curlew, 

E jla, dome. p. Formed as a diminutive, with suffix -la, from curlu. Spelt eorlew, P. Plowman, C. xvi. 243; cor/tze, id. B. xiv. 43. 

ow Lat. zrtz^a, a cup; from its cup-like shape; cf. Lat. cupula, a — O. F. corlieu, ‘a curlue;* Cot. He also gives the F. spellings 
little cask. — Lat. eupa, a cask, vat. See Cup. corlh and courlis, Cf. Ital. ehiurlo, a curlew ; Span, chorlito, a curlew, 

CUPl^OUS, coppery, like copper. (L.) • Cupreous, of or per- evidently a dimin. form from an older chorlo. The Low Lat. form 

taining to copper;* Blount, Glossographia, cd. 1674.— Lat. cupreus, is coHinus (cor/tizizs?). fl. Probably an imitative word, from the 
o f copp er.— Lat. cuprum, copper. See Copper. bird’s cry. Cf. liaLchiurfare, to howl like the hom-owl, Meadows ; 

CUR, a small dog. (Scand.) M. E. kur, eurre. In early use. a lso Sw ed. kurla, TO^’coo, croo, murmur. 

* The fule kur dogge,* i. e. the foul cur-dog, Ancren Riwle, p. 290. CURMUDGEON, a covetous, stingy fellow. (Hybrid ; E. and 
Cf. Piers Plowman^s Crede,ed. Skeat, 644.— Swed. dial. Irrzrre, a dog; F.) Spelt curmudgeon. Ford, The Lady’s Trial, A. v. sc. i ; eizr- 
Rietz. 4 - O. Du. korre, a house-dog, watch-dog ; Oudemans. p. So mudgin, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 2 (Richardson), altered to curmudgeatt 
named from his growling; cf. Icel. kurra, to murmur, grumble; in lull’s edition, i. 220. But the older spelling was corne-nwdgin or 
Dan. kurre, to coo, whirr ; Swed. hurra, to rumble, to croak ; O. Du. cornmud^n, used by Holland to translate the Lat. frumentarius, a 
korrepot, a grumbler (Oudemans), equivalent to Du. knorrepoi, a corn-dealer; see Holland’s tr. of Livy, pp. i5o» cited in 

grumbler, from Du. knorren, to grumble, growl, snarl. The word is Richardson. The latter passage speaks of fines paid by * certain 
imitative, and the letter R is known to ^ * the dog’s letter,’ Romeo, eommudgins for hourding up and keeping in their graine.’ p. The 
ii. 4. 223. Cf. M. E. hurren, to make a har^ noise. * R is the dog’s word is usually, supposed to be a corruption of corn-merchant, which 
l etter, a nd hurreth in the sound ; * Bin Jonson, Eng. Grammar. is merely incrwible, there being no reason for so greatly corrupting 

CURATE, one who has cure of souls. (L.) M. E. curat, Chaucer, so familiar a word ; neither is corn-merchant a term of reproach* 
C. T, prol. 218.— Low Lat. curatus, a priest, curate. -Low Lat. evr- y. It is clear that the ending -in stands for -ing, the final g offing 
otus, adj.; euratum beneJUium, a benefice with cure of souls per- being constantly suppressed in familiar English. The word is, 
taining to it. Formed as a pp., from the sb. eizra, a cure. See accordingly, cara-tm/dging, and the signification is» judging by the 

V La 
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context. *com-hoardin^.* It merely remains to trace further the Coromandel coast, being much used for vt/mVs, that plant has also 
verb to mudge. The letters dge point back to an older g, as in there the name of ^/ra, which means esculent ; see Plants of the 
bridge for brig ; or else to an older cA, as in grudge for M. E. Coromandel Coast, 1 795 : * Todd’s Johnson. Pers. khur^ meat, 
grucchen. This identifies the word with mug or much, both of which flavour, relish, taste ; hhurdi, broth, juicy meats ; Richardson's Diet, 
can be traced. The form mug occurs in * muglard, a miser,’ Halli- pp. 63^* 637. Cf. Pers. Ithurak, provisions, eatables; kkurdan, to 
well ,* and again in the Shakespearian expression in huggermugger, eat ; id.; so also Palmer, Pers, Diet. coll. 239, 240. 
i. e. in secrecy. The form muck or mouck occurs very early in the CXJBSE, to imprecate evil upon. (E. ; perhaps Scand., -■ L.) 
^h.muchares, skulking thieves, in the Ancren Riwle, p. 150. This M.li.cursien, cursen, corsen. ‘This cursed crone;* Chaucer, C. T. 
sb. is more familiar m its later form nUcher, used by Shakespeare, 4853 ; * this cursed dede ; ’ id. 4854. The sb. is curs, Chaucer, C. T. 
respecting which see Halliwell, s. v. mich, who remarks that * in the Prol. 663. — A.S. cursian, A. S. Chron. an. 1x37; where the compound 
forest of Dean, to mooch blackberries, or simply to tnooch, means to pp./orcursad also occurs. The A.S. sb. iset/rs; Bosworth. p. Re- 
pick blackberries ;* ilerefordsh. Glos. p. 69. 8. The derivation is moter origin unknown ; perhaps originally Scandinavian, and due to 

from the O. F. muckier, also mucer, written musser by Cotgrave, a particular use of Swed. korsa, Dan. korse, to make the sign of the 
and explained by ‘ to hide, conceal, keep close, lay out of the way ; cross, from Swed. and Dan. hors, a cross, a corruption of Icel. kross, a 
also, to lurke, skowke, or squat in a comer.* This verb was especi- cross, and deriv ed from O. F. crois ; see Cross. Der. curs^ed, curs^er, 
ally used of hoarding com, and the expression was, originally, a CUBSIVB, running, flowing. (L.) Modem. Not in Todd’s 
biblical one. See the O. F, version of Prov. xi. 26, cited by Wedg- Johnson. A mere translation of Low Lat. cursivus, cursive, as ap- 
wood, S.V. hugger-mugger: ‘Cil que musce Ics furmens;’ A. V. plied to handwriting.— Lat. cursus, pp. of currere, to run. See 

* he that withholdeth com.' Thus a corn-mudging man was one who Current. 

withheld com, and the word was, from the first, one of reproach. CITBBOB.T, running, hasty, superficial. (L.) The odd form 
The O. F, mucer, to hide, is of unknown origin. ^ To sum up : cursorary (other edd. ettr senary, curselary) is in Shak. Hen. V, v. 2. 77. 
Curmudgeon is, historically, a corruption 01 corn-mud gin, i. e. corn- ‘He discoursed cursorily’,* Bp. Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. iii. § 14. 
mudging, simifying ‘corn-hoarding* or ‘ com-withholcling.* — M. E. — LoWLat. owrsoriws, chieflyusedintheadv. c«rson>, hastily, quickly. 
muchen, to hide; cf. muchares in Ancr. Riwl. 150.-O. F. mucer, to —Lat. eursori-, crude form of cursor, a runner. — Lat. cursus, pp. of 
hide, lurk. currere, to run. See Current. Der. cursori-ly. 

CITBBAliQ'T, a Corinth raisin. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Shak. Wint. CURT, short, concise. (L.) ‘ Maestro del campo. Peck! his name 
Tale, iv. 3.40, Haydn gives 1533 as the date when currant-trees is curt’,* Ben Johnson, The New Inn, iii. i. — Lat. ct/r/»s, docked, 
were brought to England ; but the name was also given to the small clipped. — SKA R, to shear, cut ; whence also E. shear, and Icel. 
dried grapes brought from the l.evant and known in England at an skardr, docked. See Shear. Der. curt-ly, curt-ness ; curt-ail, q. v. 
earlier time. ‘In Liber Cure Cocorum [p. 16] called raysyns of CtTBTAIL, to cut short, abridge, dock. (F., — L.) a. Curtail 
eorouns, Fr. raisins de Corinthe, the small (fried grapes of the Greek is a corruption of an older curtail, and was orig. accented on the first 
islands. 'Then applied to our own sour fruit of somewhat similar syllable ; there is no pretence for saying that it is derived from the 
appearance Wedgwood. So also we find ‘ roysynys of coraunce ;* F. court tailler, to cut short, a phrase which does not appear to have 
Babe es Book, ed. Furnivall, p. 211, last line. — F. * Raisins de Corinthe, been used. The two instances in Shakespeare may suffice to shew 
currants, or small raisins ;* Cot. Thus currant is a corruption of F. this. ‘ I, that am curtaiVd of this fair proportion ; ’ Rich. HI, i. i. 
Corinthe, Corinth. — Lat. Cor/«(/i«s. — Gk. KupivOos. i8. Ancl again : ‘ When a Gentleman is dispos’d to sweare, it is not 

OXTRRENTT, running, flowing. (K., — L.) M.E. currant, ‘Like for imy standers-by to curtail his oathes;’ Cymbeline, ii. i. 12, ac- 
to the currant fire, that brenneth Upon a cordc, as thou hast seen, cording to the first folio ; altered to curtail in later editions. 
When it with poudre is so besecn Of sulphre ; ’ Gower, C. A. iii. p. Cotgrave translates accourcir by ‘ to shorten, abridge, curtail, clip, 
96. Afterwards altered to current, to look more like Latin. — O. F. or cut short ; ’ and this may help to shew that the French for to cur- 
eurant, pres. pt. of O. F. curre (more commonly corre), to run. — Lat. mi 7 was not court tailler if), but accourcir, y. The verb was, in fact, 
currere, to run. Cf. Ski. cAur, to move. — KAR, to move; see derivecl from the adj. cur/u// or having a docked tail, occurring 
Curtius, i. 77. From the same root is car, q. v. Der. current, sb.; four times in Shakespeare, viz. Pilgr. 273; M. Wives, ii. i. 114; 
current-ly, currenc-y, curricle, cp v.; and from the same source are Com. Err. iii. 251 ; All’s Well, ii. 3. 65. — O. F. cowrraw// [ — rwr/aZ/J, 
cursive, cursory, q. v. From the same root are concur, incur, occur, later courtaut ; both forms are given by Cotgrave, and explained by 
recur \ corridor, courier; course, concourse, discourse, intercourse; excur- * a curtail;* or, as an adj., by ‘curtail, being curtailed.' He also 
tion, incursion ; courser, precursor ; corsair, &c. gives : ‘ Double courtaut, a strong curtail, or a horse of middle size 

• OXJBKICIjE, a short course ; a chaise. (L.) ‘ Upon a curricle in between the ordinary curtail, and horse of service.’ 6. The oc- 

this world depends a Zowg cowrsf of the next ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Christ, currence of the final ll in curtail shews that the word was taken 
Morals, vol. ii. p. 23 (K.) The sense of ‘chaise’ is quite modern; into English before the old form courtault fell into disuse. The F. 
see Todd’s Johnson. — Lat. curriculum, a running, a course ; also, a word may have been borrowed from Italian. Cf. Florio, who gives 
light car (Cicero). Formed as a double diminutive, with suffixes -c- the Ital. ‘ cortaldo, a curtail, a horse sans taile ; cortare, to shorten, 
and from the stem cf/m- ; cf. a particle. — Lat. ewrr^rtf, to curtail; corta, short, briefc, curtald.’ — O. cowr/ (Ital. corta), 
to run. See Current. Doublet, curriculum, which is the Lat. short ; with suffix -ault, older -alt, equivalent to Ital. -aldo. Low 
word, unchanged. Lat. -aldus, of Germanic origin, as in Regin-ald; from G. wait, O. 

CXTBB.'V (1), to dress leather. (F„ — L., and Tout.) ‘Thei curry Low G. wa/d (Icel. vald), power. See Brachet’s Etym. French Diet, 
kinges,’ i. e. flatter kings, lit. dress them; said ironically; Piers pref. § 1193, p. cix. — Lat. ewr/ws, docked. See Curt. 

Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 365. The E. verb is accompanied CURTAIN, a hanging cloth. (F.,— L.) M. E. cor/i«, curtin; 
by the M. E. sb. curreie, apparatus, preparation; K. Alisaunder, Chaucer, C. T. 6831. The pp. cor/i«tfd, furnished with curtains, is 
5118.-0. F. conroier, conreier (Burguy, s. v. roi), later couroier, cou- in K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1028. — O. F. cortine, curtine, a curtain. 
reier; whence the fofms conroyer, courroyer, given by Cotgrave, and —Low Lat. cortina, a small court, small enclosure, croft, rampart or 
explained by ‘ to curry, tew, or dress leather.’ — O. F. conroi, later * curtain ’ of a castle, hanging curtain round a small enclosure. — Low 
eonroy, apparatus, equipage, gear, preparation of all kinds. [Formed, Lat. corti-, crude form of cort-is, a court ; with dimin. suffix -na, 
like array (O. F. arroi) by prefixing a Latin preposition Ho a Teu- S ee C ourt. Der. curtain, verb. 

tonic word; see Array.] — O.F. con-, prefix, from Lat. con- (for CURTIjEAXB, a corruption of cutlass; see Cutlass. 

cum), together ; and the O. F. roi, array, order. This word answers CURTSEY, an obeisance ; sec Courtesy, 

to Ital. -redo, order, seen in Ital. arredo, array r— Low Lat. -redum, CURVE, adj. crooked ; sb. a bent line. (L.) Not in early use. 
-redium, seen in the derived Low Lat. arredium, conredium, equipment. The M. E. form was courbe, whence E. curb, q. v. Blount’s Glosso- 
fumiture, apparatus, gear. p. Of Tent, origin; cf. Swed. reda, graphia, ed. 1674, has the adjectives ci/rvoKs and curvilineal, and the 
order, sb., or, as verb, to set in order; Dan. rede, order, sb., or as sbs. curvature and curvity, ‘This line thus curve;* Congreve, An 
verb, to set in order; Icel. reidi, tackle. The same root appears in Impossible Thing (R.) — Lat. curuus, ciooked, bent (base cur-); cf. 
the E. ready, also in arrqy and disarray; and in F. disarroi, which cir-cus, a circle. + Gk. Kvfhr 6 s, bent, Ch. Slav. IcrivU, bent, Lith. 
see in Brachet. See Beady. Der. curri-er, |ir The phr. to kreivas, crooked. See Curtius, i. 193. See Circle. Der. curve, 
curry favour is a corruption of M. E. to curry favell, i. e. to rub verb; cf/n/oZ-i/rtf, Lat. ci/ri/o/wa, from ci/rware, to bend ; curvi-linear; 
down a horse. Favell was common old name for a horse. See a lso c u rvet, q. v. And see curb. 

nw note to P. Plowman, C. iii. 5. „ CURVET, to bound like a horse. (Ital.,— L.) The verb is in 

CURRY (2), a kind of seasoned dish. (Pers.) A general term Shak. As You Like It, iii. 2. 258 ; the sb. is in All’s Well, ii. 
for seasoned dishes in India, for which there are many recipes. See 3. 299. — Ital. corvetta, a curvet, leap, bound; corvettare, to curvet, 
Curry in Encycl. Britannica, 9th ed., where is also an account of frisk. [The E. word was orig. corvet, thus Florio has : * Coruetta, 
curry-powders, or various sorts of seasoning used in making curries, a comet, a sault, a prancing or continual dancing of a horse.*] — 
«*The leaves of the Canthium parviflorum, one of the plants of the ^O. Ital. eorvorf, old spelling of ctorar^, ‘ to bow, bend, make crooked. 
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to stoope, to crooch doTimward ; * Florio. Thus /o eurwt meant to^ 
crouch or bend slightly; hence, to prance, frisk. -Lat. c«r«ar#, 
to bend.-iLat. euruus, bent. See Curve. Dor. curvet, sb. 

CUSHAT, the ring-dove, wood-pigeon. (E.) ‘ Cowskot, palum- 

bus;* Nicholson's Glossarium NoTthanhymbricuin,in Ray’s Collection, 
cd. 1691, pp. 139-153. — AS. cuseeote, a wild pigeon; Anglo-Saxon 
Glosses in Moneys Quellen und Forschungen, i. 1830, p. 314 (Leo). 

CU8HIOH,a pillow, soft case for resting on. (F.,—L.) *rhe 
pi. euisehun is in Wyclif, i Kings, v. 9. Spelt ^yssken, Chaucer, 
Troil. and Cress, ii. laaS, iii. 915.—O. F. coimn, a cushion; Roque- 
fort ; later coussin, * a cushion to sit on ; * Cot. Low Lat. culcitinum, 
not found, but regularly formed as a dimin. from Lat. etdcita, a 
cushion, pillow, feather-bed. * Culcitinum first loses its medial /, by 
rule, then becomes cou«$m;' Brachet. See Counterpane, and 
Quilt. ^ The G'. kissen, cushion, is borrowed from one of the 
Romance forms ; cf. Ital. cueino, cuscino. Span, coxin. Port, coxim. 

CUSPf a point, tip. (L.) Not in early use. ‘ Full on his cusp 
his angry master sate, Conjoin’d with Saturn, baleful both to man;’ 
Dryden, The Duke of Guise, Act iv (R.) It was a term in astrology. 

* No other planet hath so many dignities. Either by himself or by 
regard of the cuspes;^ Beaum. and Fletcher, Bloody Brother, iv. a.— 
Lat. cuspis, a point ; gen. cuspid 4 s. Der. cuspid-ate, cuspid-cU-ed, 

CUSTABX), a composition of milk, eggs, &c. (F.,— L.) In 
Shak. All’s Well, ii. 5. 41 ; custard-coffin, the upper crust covering 
a custard ; Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 82. The old custard was something 
widely different from what we now call by that name, and could be 
cut into squares with a knife. John Russell, in his Boke of Nurture, 
enumerates it amongst the * Bake-metes ; * see Babees Boke, ed. 
Fumivall, p. 147. 1 . 492 ; p. 271, 1 . 1 ; p. 273, 1 . 23 ; and esp. the note 
on 1 . 492, at p. an. It was also spelt custade, id. p. 170, 802. 
p. And there can be no reasonable doubt that such is the better 
spelling, and that it is, moreover, a corruption of the M. E. erustade, 
a general name for pies made with crust ; see the recipe for erustade 
ryal quoted in the Babees Book, p. an. [A still older spelling is 
crustate. Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 40, derived immediately from Lat. 
crus/arMs.] — O. F. croustade, ‘ pat^, tourte, chose qui en couvre une 
autre,’ i. e. a pasty, tart, crust; Roquefort. Roquefort gives the 
Prov. form erustado. Cf. Ital. crostata, * a kind of pie, or tarte with 
a crust; also, the paste, crust, or coffin of a pie;* Florio.— Lat. 
crustatus, pp. of crustare, to encrust. See Crust. Der. custard- apple, 
an apple like custard, having a soft pulp; Dumpier, Voyage, an. 1099. 

CUSTODY, keeping, care, confinement. (L.) Spelt custodye. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 40. — Lat. custodia, a keeping guard. — Lat. 
custodi-, crude form of custos, a guardian. — KUDH, to hide, con- 
ceal ; whence also Gk. xtvBeiv, to hide, and E. hide. See Curtius, i. 
322. See Hide. Der. custodi-al, custodi-an. 

CUSTOM, wont, usage. (F., — L.) custume, custome, cos- 

tume ; Chaucer, C. T. 6264. Spelt custume, Old Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, ii. 11, 1 . xi. — O.F. costume, custume, custom. — Low Lat. cos- 
tuma (Chartulary of 705). This fern, form is (as in other cases) due 
to a neut. pi. form consuetumina, from a sing, consuetumen, parallel to 
the classical Lat. consuetudo, custom ; see Liltr^. — Lat. consuetus, pp. 
of consuescere, t© accustom ; inchoative form of Lat. consuere, to be 
accustomed.— Lat. con-, for cum, together; greatly, very; and suere, 
to be accustomed (Lucr. i. 60), more commonly used in the inchoa- 
tive form suescere. p. Suere appears to be derived from Lat. suus, 
one’s own, as though it meant * to make one’s own ; ’ from the pro- 
nominal base swa, one’s own, due to the pron. base sa, he. Der. 
custom-ar-y, custom-ar-i-ly, custom-ar-i-ness, custom-er; custom-house; 
a lso ac- custom, q.v. 

CUT, to make an incision. (C.) M. E. eutten, kitten, ketten, a weak 
verb; pt. t. kutte, kitte, cutted. The form cutte, signifying ‘he cut,’ 
past tense, occurs in Layamon, i. 349; iii. 228; later text. These 
appear to be the earliest passages in which the word occurs. It is 
a genuine Celtic word. — W. cwtau, to shorten, curtail, dock ; cwta, 
short, abrupt, bobtailed ; cwtogi, to shorten ; cwtwSf a lot (M. E. cut, 
Chaucer, C. T. prol. 837, 847), a scut, short-tail ; cwt, tail, skirt. 4 * 
Gael, cutaich, to shorten, curtail, dock ; cutach, short, docked ; cut, a 
bob-tail, a piece. Cf. Irish cut, a short tail ; cutach, bob-tailed ; cot, 
a part, share, division. Also Com. cut, or cot, short, brief. p. The 
occurrence of E. scut, a bob-tail, shews that the word has lost an 
initial «, Cf. Gael, sgotkadh, a gash, slash, cut ; sgath, to lop off, 
prune, destroy, cut off; Irish sgathaim, I lop, or prune ; W. ysgythru, 
to lop, prune, carve. The original sense is clearly * tadoclL* Der. 
sb. ; euit-ing, cutt-er ; cut-water; cut-purse, 

CUTlCIiH, the outermost skin. (L.) * Cuticle, the outermost 

thin skin ; * Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1 71 5. The adj. cutieular is in Blount’s 
Glossographia, ed. 1674. -lat. euticida, the skin; double dimin., 
with suffixes -c- and -ul-, from euti-, crude form of cutis, the skin, hide. 
[Cf,par/ic/tf from par/,] 'The Lat. cutis is cognate with E. hide, mm 
V Ku , to cover ; allied to ^ SKU, to cover. See Hide. Der. euti- 
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ctil-ar, from the Lat. euticula; also eut-an-e^t, from a barbarous 
Latin cutaneus, not given in Ducange, but existing also in the F. 
cutan 6 , skinny, of the skin (Cotgrave), and in the Ital. and Span. 
c utane o. 

CUTX1A8S, a sort of sword. (F.,— L.) *rhe orig. sense was ‘a 
little knife.* Better spelt cutlas, with one s.- F. coutelas, * a cuttelas, 
or courtelas, or short sword, for a man-at-arms ; ’ Cot. Cf. Ital. col- 
tellaccio, ‘ a curtleax, a hanger ;* Florio. [The Ital. suffix -accio is a 
general augmentative one, that can be added at pleasure to a sb. ; 
thus from libro, a book, is formed libraccio, a large ugly book. ^ 
also Ital. coltellaccio means * a large ugly knife.’] — O. F. c'futel, eultel 
(Littr^), whence F. couteau, a knife. Cf. Ital. coltello, a knife, dagger. 

— Lat. cultellus, a knife ; dimin. of culter, a ploughshare. See 
Coulter. The F. suffix -as, Ital. -accio, was suggested by 
the Lat. suffix -aceus ; but was so little understood that it was con- 
fused with the E. axe. Hence the word was corrupted to curtleaxe, 
as in Shak. As You Like It, i. 3. 119 : *a gallant curtleaxe upon my 
thigh.* Yet a curtleaxe was a sort of sword 1 

CUTIiER, a ihaker of knives. (P\,-L.) M.E. coteler; Geste 
Historyal of the Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton and Donaldson, 
1597. — O.F. cotelier; later coutelier, as in mod. F. — Low Lat, cul- 
tellarius, (i) a soldier armed with a knife ; (2) a cutler. Formed with 
suffix -arius from Lat. cultell-, base of cultellus, a knife, dimin. of 
eulter, a ploughshare. See Coulter. Der. cutler-y. 

CUTLET, a slice of meat. (F.,— L.) Lit. * a little rib.’ * Cut- 
lets, a dish made of the short ribs of a neck of mutton ; ’ Kersey’s 
Diet. ed. 1715. — F. cotelette, a cutlet; spelt costelette in Cotgrave, 
who explains it by * a little rib, side, &c.* A double diminutive, 
formed with suffixes -el- and -ette, from O. F. eoste, a rib (Cotgrave), 

— Lat. costa, a rib. See Coaat. 

CUTTLE, CUTTLE-FISH, a sort of mollusc. (E.) Cot- 
grave translates the F. comet by ‘ a sea-cut or cuttle-fish ; ’ and the F, 
seche by * the sound or cuttle-fish' According to Todd’s Johnson, the 
word occurs in Bacon. Corrupted from cuddle by the influence of 
similar words in O. Du. and H. German. The form cuddle is a legi- 
timate and regular formation from A. S. cudele, the name of the fish. 
‘Sepia, cudele, vel wase-scite ; * ^Ifric’s Glossary, ed. Somner, Nomina 
Piscium. [The name wase-scite means ooze-shooter, dirt-shooter, 
from the animal's habit of discharging sepia.] 4* O. Du. kuttel-visch, 
a cuttle-fish ; Kilian. But this is rather a High-German form, and 
borrowed from the G. kuttel-fisch, a cuttle-fish. p. The remoter 
origin is obscure ; it may be doubted whether the G. kuttel-fisch is 
in arw way connected with the G. kuttel, bowels, entrails, 

CY^CLIB, a circle, round of events. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) * Cycle and 
epicycle, orb in orb ; * Milton, P. L. viii. 84. — P‘. cycle, * a round, or 
circle;* Cotgrave. — Lat. cyclus, merely a Latinised form of Gk. 

a circle, cycle. + Skt. chakra (for kakra), a wheel, disc, circle, 
astronomical figure. Allied to E. circle, curve, and ring ; see Curtius, 
* 93 - IT The word may have been borrowed immediately from 
Latin, or even from the Greek. Der. cycl-ic, cycl-ic-al ; cycloid, from 
Gk. KVKhoubris, circular (but technically used with a new sense), 
from Gk. kvkXo-, crude form of nbuXos, and tlboe, form, shape ; 
cycloid-al; cyclone, a coined word of modem invention, from Gk. 
kvkKwv, whirling round, pres. part, of kvk\ 6 w, I whirl round, from 
Gk. kvkKos. [Hence the final -e in cyclone is mute, and merely indi- 
cates that the vowel 0 is long.] Also cyclo-metry, the measuring of 
circles ; see Metre» Also cyclo-peedia or eyclo-pedia, from Gk. xv- 
Khovaibia, which should rather (perhaps) be encyclopedia, from Gk. 
iytcv/cXovaibsia, put for iyubuKios uatbtla, the circle of arts and 
sciences, lit. circular or complete instruction ; der. from lytevxhioe, 
circular, and vaMa, instruction-; which from h, in, xifxXot, a circle, 
a nd ir oTt (ge^n. iratB< 5 f), a boy, child. Also epi-cyele, bi-cycle. 

CYOHET, a young swan. (F.) Spelt cignet in old edd. of Shak. 
Tro. and Cress, i. i. 58. Formed as a diminutive, with suffix -/, from 
O. F. eigne, a swan ; Cot. 1. At first sight it seems to be from 
Lat. cygnus, a swa|^ earlier form eyenus. — Gk. xiutvot, a swan. On 
the origin, see Curtius, i. 173. 2. But the oldest F. form appears 

as cisne (Littr^) ; cf. Span, cisne, a swan ; and these must be from 
L ow L at. eeeinus (Diez), and cannot be referred to cygnus, 

CYLINDER, a roller-shaped body. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) * 11 x 6 fonn 
eUlyndre is in Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1396, where Tyrwhitt reads 
kalender, C. T. 1 3 1 36. It there means a cylindrically shaped portable 
sun-dial. — O. F. cilindre, later cylindre, they being introduced to look 
more like the Latin ; both forms are in Cotgrave.— Lat. eylindrus, a 
cylinder.— Gk. Kvhtvbpot, a cylinder, lit. a roller. — Gk. xvhlvdetv, to 
roll ; an extension of tevXUiv, to roll. Cf. Church-Slav. kolo, a wheel. 
S ee Cu rtius, i. 193. Der. cylindr-ic, cylindr-ic-al, 

CYMBAL, a clashing musical instrument. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 
M.E. eimbale, eymbaie; Wyclif, 2 Kings, vi. 5; Ps. cl. 5.— O.F. 
cimbale, * a cymball ; * Cotgrave. Later altered to eymbaie (also in 
.Cotgrave) to look more like the Latin,— Lat. cymbalum, a ^ymbal^ 
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fdso spelt eymhalon.^rnQ'k, iebfjL 0 akov, a cymbal; named from its 
hollow, cup-like shape. -*Gk. /evf$fiotttebfi 0 rj, anything hollow, a cup, 
basin.4*Skt. kumbhd, ihumbhi, a pot, jar. Of. Skt. kubja, hump-backed, 
and E. hump; Benfey, pp. 195^ 196. Allied to Oup, q.v. The 
form of the root is KUBH ; Bmfey, p. 196 ; Fick, i. 537. 

CYWIO, misanthrophic ; lit. dog-like. (L., - Gk.) In Shak. Jul. 
Cces. iv. 3. 133. -Lat. cynicwt, one of the sect of Cynics. *-Gk. kwik 69 , 
dog-like, cynical, a Cynic. -Gk. stem of /r6flw,-a dog. + Lat. 

can 4 st a dog. + Irish cd (gen. co«), a dog. + Skt. fvan^ a dog. + 
Goth, hundst a hound. See Hound. Der. cynic-alt cymc-al-lyt 
cynic-ism ; and see cynosure, 

CYHOBUBJS, a centre of attraction. (L., — Gk.) * The cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes;* Milton, L’ Allegro, 8o. — Lat. cynosurOt the 
constellation of the Lesser Bear, or rather, the stars composing the 
tail of it ; the last of the three is the pole-star, or centre of attraction 
to the magnet, roughly speaking.— Gk. /d/vixrovpa, a dog’s-tail ; also, 
the Cynosure, another name for the Lesser Bear, or, more strictly, 
for the tail of it. — Gk. icwds, dog’s, gen. case of Kvwvt a dog ; and 
o bp&t a ta il, on which see Curtius, i. 434. See Cynic. 

GYFRXiBS (1), a kind of tree. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) M. E. «/>res, 
ciprmet cupresse, * Ase palme other ase cypres ; ’ Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
p, 131. *Leves of cupresse;* Palladius on Husbandry, b. x. st. 6. 
Also called a cipir-tre. * Hec cipressus, a cypyr-tre ; * Wright’s Vocab. 
i. 328. — O.F. eyprest later cyprH^ explained by Cotgrave as ‘the 
Cyphis tree, or Cyprus wood.’ — Lat. cyparissus; also cupressus.mmGli, 
Mvn 6 .pi<rao$t the cypress. p. The M. E. cipir-tre is from the Lat. 
^yprust Gk. Kfinpott the name of a tree growing in Cyprus, by some 
supposed to be the Heb. gopher ^ Gen. vi. 14; see Liddell and Scott. 
But it does not appear that the form tcvirdpiaaot has anything to do 
with Cyprus. 

CYFRBBS (2). CYPRESS-LAWN-, crape. (L.?) ‘A 
tipresse [or cypress'] not a bosom Ilideth my heart ; * Tw. Nt. iii. i. 
13** * Cypress black as e’er was crow ; * Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 221. See 
note on cypress in Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 3. lai, 
«d. Wheatley. p. I’alsgravc explains F. crespe by ‘ a cypress for a 
woman’s neck ; * and Cotgrave has : * Crespe^ cipres, cob-web lawn.* 
The origin is unknown ; Mr. Wheatley suggests that it may have 
been named from the Cyperus textilis, as the Lat. cyperus became 
aypres m English; see Gerarde’s Herbal and Prior’s Popular Names 
of British plants. Cf. ^Cyperct cyperus, or cypresse, galingale, a 
kind of reed;* Cot. 

CYST, a pouch (in animals) containing morbid matter, (Gk.) 
Formerly written cystis. * Cystis, a bladder ; also, the bag that con- 
tains the matter of an imposthumc ; * Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715.— Late 
Lat. cystis, merely a latinised form of the Gk. word.-Gk. 
the bladder, a bag, pouch. -Gk. fcbeiVt to hold, contain. - ^ KU, to 
take in ; .see Curtius, i, 192. Der. cyst-ic, 

CZAR, the emperor of Russia. (Russ.) ‘ Two czars are one too 
many for a throne; ’ D^den, Hind and Panther, iii. 1378, — Russian 
isare (with e mute), a king. * Some have supposed it to be derived 
from Casar or Kaisar, but the Russians distinguish between czar and 
Jtesar, which last they use for emperor. . . . The consort of the czar is 
called czarina ; * Engl. Cyclop, div. Arts and Sciences. It appears to 
be a Slavonic word, and the connection with Casar remains not 
proven. Der. czar-ina, where the suffix appears to be Teutonic, as in 
landgravinct margravinCt the Russ, form being tsaritsa ; also czarountz, 
from Russ, tsarevich, the czar’s son. 


D. 

:pAB(i). to strike gently. (E.) M.E. dabben. ‘The Flcm- 
misshe hem dabbe/h o the het bare* « the Flemings strike them on the 
bare head ; Polit. Son^s, ed. Wright, p. 192. The M. E. sb. is dabbe. 
* Philot him gaf anothir dabbe ' « Philotas gave him another blow ; ’ 
K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 2406. Now generally associated with 
the notion of striking with something soft and moist, a notion im- 
ported into the word by confusion with daub, q. v. ; but the orig. 
sense is merely to /ap. An E. word. + O. Du. dabben, to pinch, to 
knead, to fumble, to dabble ; Oudemans. + G. tappen, to grope, 
fumble ; cf. prov. G. tappt tappe, fist, paw, blow, kick ; FUigel’s 
Diet. Also G. HppcHt to tap. ^ From the G. tappen we have 
F. taper, and E. tap. Hence dab and tap are doublets. See Tap. 
Dot. da6, sb. See Dabble. 

D^ (2), expert. (L.?) The phrase ‘ he is a dab hand at it * means 
he IS expert at it. Goldsmith has ; ‘ one writer excels at a plan ; . . . 
another is a dab at an index; * The Bee, no. i. A word of corrupt 
form, and generally supposed to be a popular form of adept, which 
^ems to be the most probable solution. It may have been to some 
extent confused with the adj. dapper. See Adept and Dapper. 


DAHLIA. 

^ DABBLE, to keep on dabbing. (E.) The frequentative of dt^, 
with the usual suffixed 4e, The word is used by Drayton, Polyolbion, 
s. 25; see quotations in Richardson. Cf. ‘ dabbled in blood; * Shak. 
Rich. Ill, i. 4. 54. 4- O. Du. dabbelen, to pinch, to knead, to fumble, 
to dabble, splash about ; formed by the frequentative suffix -«/- from 
O. Du. dabben, with a like sense ; Oudemans. See Dab (i). Cfi 
Icel. dafla, to dabble. 

DAB-CHICK, DOB-CHICK; see Didapper. 

DACE, a small river-fish. (F., — O. Low G.) ‘ Dace or Dare, a 

small river-fish;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. Shak. has dace, 2 Hen. 
IV, iii. 2. 356. 1. Another name for the fish is the dart. 2 . Dare, 

formerly pronounced dahr, is simply the F. dard (* Low Lat. acc. 
dardum), and dart is due to the same source. 8. So also dace, for- 
merly daree (Babees Book, ed. Fumivall, p. 174), answers to the 
O. F. nom. dars or darz, a dart, javelin, for whicn Roquefort gives 
quotations, and Littr^ cites O. F. dars with the sense of dace. This 

0. F. dars is due to Low Lat. nom. dardus, a dart, javelin. ff From 

this O. F. dars is also derived the Breton darz, a dace ; cf. F. dard, 
* a dart, a javelin ; . . . also, a dace or dare fish ; * Cotgrave. So 

named from its quick motion. See Dart. 

DACTYL, the name of a foot, marked > w w. (L., — Gk.) 
Puttenham, Arte of Poctrie, ed. Arber, p. 83, speaks of ‘ the Greeke 
dactilus ; ’ this was in a. d. 1580. Dryden speaks of * spondees and 
dactyls* in his Account prefixea to Annus Mirabilis. — Lat. dactylus, a 
dactyl. — Gk. bdxrvXot, a finger, a dactyl ; co-radicate with digit and 
toe. See Digit. See Trench, On the Study of Words, on the sense 
of dactyl, Der. dactyl-ic. 

DAD, a father. (Celtic.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iv. 2. 140 ; K. John, 
ii. 467.— W. tad, father ; Com. tat. -f* Bret, tad, tat, father. 4 - Irish 
dat'd. 4 " Gael, daidein, papa (used by children). + Gk. rdro, rirra, 
father; used by youths to their elders. + Skt. tata, father; tdta, dear 
one; a term of endearment, used by parents addressing their children, 
by teachers addressing their pupils, and by children addressing their 
parents. ' A familiar word, and widely spread. Der. dadd-y, a dimin. 
form. 

DAFFODIL, a flower of the lily tribe. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) The 
initial d is no part of the word, but prefixed much in the same way 
as the t in Ted, for Edward. It is difficult to account for it ; it is just 
possible that it is a contraction from the Y. fleur d*agrodille. At 
any rate, the M. E. form was affodille, ‘ Affodylle, herbe, affodillus, 
albucea ; * Prompt. Parv. — O. F. asphodile, more commonly affrodille, 
‘th’ aflbdill, or asphodill flower;* Cotgrave. Cf. *aphrodille, the 
affodill, or asphodill flower;* id. [Here the French has an inserted 
r, which is no real part of the word, and is a mere corruption. It 
is clear that the E. word was borrowed from the French before 
this r was inserted. We have sure proof of this, in the fact that Cot- 
grave gives, not only the forms asphrodille, asphrodile, and affrodille, 
but also asphodile (without r). The last of these is the oldest French 
form of all.] — Lat. asphodelus, borrowed from the Greek. — Gk. 
da<p6bfKoM, asphodel. See Asphodel. Der. Corrupted forms are 
dqffadilly and daffadowndilly, both used by Spenser, Shep. Kal. April, 
11. 60, 140. 

DAGGER, a dirk ; short sword for slabbing. (C.) M. E. dag- 
gers, Chaucer, C. T. prol. 113. Connected with the M.E. verb 
daggen, to pierce, * Derfe dynttys thay dalte with daggande sperys,* 

1. e. they dealt severe blows with piercing spears; Allit. Morte 
Arthure, ed. Brock, 1 . 3749. Cf. O. Du. daggen, to stab ; Oudemans ; 

0. Du. dag, a dagger; id. Of Celtic origin. -W. dagr, a dagger; 

given in Spurrell’s Diet., in the Eng.-Welsh division. 4- Irish daigear, 
a dagger, poniard. 4- O. Gael, daga, a dagger, a pistol; Shaw, 
quoted in O’Reilly’s Irish Diet. + Bret, dag, dager, a dagger. Cf. 
French dague, a dagger, of Celtic origin. The word dirk is 

also Celtic. 

DAGGLE, to moisten, wet with dew (Scand.) . So in Sir W. 
Scott. ‘ The warrior’s very plume, I say. Was daggled by the dashing 
spray ; ’ Lay of the Last Minstrel, i. 29. Pope uses it in the sense of 
to run through mud, lit. to become wet with dew ; Prol. to Satires, 

1 . 225. It is a frequentative verb, formed from the prov. Eng. dag, 
to sprinkle with water; see Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary. -Swed. 
dagga, to bedew ; from Swed. dagg, dew. 4- Icel. doggva, to bedew; 
from Icel. dog^dew. These sbs. are cognate with E. dew. See Dew. 

DAGXTEjaUROTYFE, a method of taking pictures by photo- 
graphy. (Hybrid ; F . and Gk.) ‘ Daguerrotype process, invented by 
Daguerre, and published a.d. 1838;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 
Formed from Daguerre, a French personal name (with 0 added as a 
connectmg vowel), and E. type, a word of Gk. origin. See Tyi>6. 
DAHLIA, the name of a flower. (Swedish.) * Dahlia, a flower 
brought from Mexico, of which it is a native, in the present [19th] 
century, and first cultivated by the Swedish botanist DaW. In 18X5 
it was introduced into France ; * Haydn, Diet, of Dates. DM is a 
, Swedidi .personal name ; the suffix 4a is botamcal 



DAINTY. 

DADSTFSTy a delicacy; pleasant to the taste. (F.,—L.) M. E.^ 
dantit generally as a sb. ; Ancren Riwle, p. 41 a. But Chaucer 
has: *Ful many a dtyni^ hors hadde he in stable ; * C. T. prol. 168. 
This adjectival use is, however, a secondary one, and arose out of 
such phrases as *to leten consider as pleasant (Ancren 

Riwle, p. 4ia)» and ‘to thinken deyntee,* with the same sense (P. 
Plowman, R xi. 47).— O.F. daintie (to be accented daintU), agree- 
ableness. ‘ Sentirent la flairor des herbes par daintie * » they enjoyed 
the fragrance of the herbs in an agreeable way; Roman d*Alixandre, 
in Bartsch’s Chrestomathie Fran9aise, col. 177, 1 . 4.—Lat. acc. 
dignitatem^ dignity, worth, whence also the more learned O. *F. form 
Bat. dignus, worthy. See Dignity. Cotgrave gives 
the remarkable adj. dain^ explained by * dainty, fine, quaint, curious 
(an old word) ; ' this is precisely the i^pular F. form of Lat. dignus, 
the more learned form being di^ne. Der. daintNyt dainti^ness. 
DAlDlTy a place for keeping milk to be made into cheese. 
(Scand.) M. E. daierie^ better deyerye^ Chaucer, C. T. 597 (or 599). 
The Low Lat. form is dayeria^ but this is merely the E. word written 
in a Latin fashion, a. The word is hybrid, being made by suffixing 
the F. Hrie (Lat. -crrm) or F. •He (Lat. -ria) to the M. E. deye, a 
maid, a female-servant, esp. a dairy-maid. Similarly formed words 
are hutte^ry ^bottle-ry), w«-r-ry,/>fl/i-/-ry, laund-ry\ see Morris, Hist. 
Outlines of Eng. Accidence, p. 233. fi. The M.E. deye, a maid, oc- 
curs in Chauce^, Nonne Pr. Tale, 1 . 26, and is of Scand. origin. — Iccl. 
dei^a, a maid, es|). a dairy-maid ; see note upon the word m Cle«asby 
and Vigfusson. 4 '^wed. deja^ a dairymaid, y. However, the still older 
sense of the word was * kneader of dough,’ and it meant at first a 
woman employed in baking, a baker-woman. The same maid no 
doubt made the bread and attended to the dairy, as is frequently the 
case to this day in farm-houses. More literally, the word is 
*dough-cr;* from the Icel. deig^ Swed. deg^ dough. The suffix -ja 
had an active force ; cf. Mceso-Gothic verbs in -jan. See further 
under Dough ; and see Dady. 

DAIS, a rais^ floor in a hall. (F., — L., — Gk.) Now used of the 
raised floor on which the high table in a hall stands. Properly, it 
was the table itself (Lat. discus). Later, it was used of a canopy 
over a seat of state or even of the seat of state itself. M. E. dm, 
deys, sometimes dais, a high table ; Chaucer, Kn. Tale, 1 342 ; P. 
Plowman, C. x. 21, on which see the note, — 0 . l^'. dm, also dois, dais, 
a high table in hall. The later sense appears in Cotgrave, who 
gives : ‘ Dais, or Daiz, a cloth of estate, canopy, or heaven, that stands 
over the heads of princes ; also, the whole state, or seat of estate.* 
For an example of O. F. dois in the sense of * table,’ see Li Contes 
del Graal, in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Fran^aise, col. 173, 1 . 5. — lat. 
discus^ a quoit, a plate, a platter ; in late Latin, a table (Ducange). 
— Gk. UaKoSf a round plate, a quoit. See Dish, Disc. 

^ DAISY, the name of a flower. (E.) Lit. day's eye, or eye of day, 
i. e. the sun ; from the sun-like appearance of the flower. M. E. 
dayesye ; explained by Chaucer : * The dayesye, or elles the eye of the 
day,' Prol. to Legend of Good Women, 184 (where the before day is 
not wanted, and better omitted). — A. S. dagesege, a daisy, in MS. 
Cott. Faustina, A. x. fol. 115 b, printed in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 
iii. 292.— A. S. dcEges, day’s, gen. of d<Bg, a day ; and ^ge, more com- 
monly e^e, an eye. See Day and Dye. Der. daisi-ed, 

DAIjIj, a low place between hills, vale. (E.) M. E. dale, Orra- 
ulum, 9203. — A. S. dal (pi. da/a), a valley; Grein, i. 185. [Rather 
Scand. than A. S. ; the commoner A. S. word was denu, Northumbr. 
dene, used to translate uallis in Lu. iii. 5 ; hence mod. £. dean, dene, 
den ; see Den.] + Icel. dalr, a dale, valley. + Dan. dal, + Swed. dal. 
+ Du. dal. O. Fries, del. +• O. Sax. dal. + Goth, dal or dais. *4- G. 
ihal. 6. The orig. sense was ‘ cleft,’ or * separation,* and the word 
is closely connected with the vb. deal, and is a doublet of the sb. 
deal. See Deal, and Dell. 

DALLY, to trifle, to fool away time. (E. ?) M. E. dalten. 
•Dysours dalye,* i.e. dicers play; K. Alisaunder, cd. Weber, 6991. 

' To daly with derely your daynte wordez ’ — to play dearly with your 
dainty words; Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 1253. Also spelt 
daylien, id. 1114. 1 suppose this M. £. dalien stands for, or is a dia- 
lectal variety of the' older M.E. dwelien, to err, to be foolish. 
‘SwitJe ge dwelifid'^yt greatly err, in the latest MS. of A.S. 
Gospels, Mark, xii. 37.— A. S. dweligean, to err, be foolish, Mark, 
xii. 27 ; Northumbrian dudiga, dwoliga, id.4- Icel. dvala, to delay. 4 * 
Du. dwalen, to err, wander, be mistaken. Closely connected with 
Dwell, q. V., and with Dull and Dwale. ^ The loss of the w 
presets no peat difficulty; it was already lost in the A. S. dd, 
foolish, of which the apparent base thereby became daly lyid gave 
rise to the form dalien, regularly. Later, the word dalien was im- 
agined to be French, and took the F. suffix •ancex whence M.E. 
ddiaunee, Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 1012. But all this is 
conjectural only. Der. ddli-anee, explained above. 

DAH (1), an earth-bank for restramihg water. (£.) M. £. dam,. 
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^tr. by Lat. agger*. Prompt. Parv. p, 113, No doubt an E. word, 
being widely spread; but not recorded. We find, however, the 
derived verb/ord«yitman, to stop up ; A.S. Psalter, ed. Spelman, Ps. 
Ivii. 4. + O. Fries, dam, dom, a clam, -f Du. dam, a dam, mole, bank ; 
whence the verb dammen, to dam. 4- Icel. dammr, a dam ; defnma, to 
dam. + Dan. dam, a dam ; damme, to dam. 4 * Swed. damm, sb. ; 
diimma, veVb. 4 * Goth, dammjan, verb, only used in the comp. /awr- 
dammjan, to stop up; 2 Cor. xi. 10.4. M.H.G. tarn, G. damm, a 
dike. 6. Remoter origin unknown. Observe that the sb. is older 
in form than the verb. Der. dam, vb. 

DAH (2), a mother ; chiefly applied to animals. (F.,-L.) M. E. 
dam, damme ; Wyclif, Deut. xxii. 6 ; pi. dammes, id. Cf. the A. V. 
A mere variation or corruption of Dame, q. v. 

DAMAGE, harm, injury, loss. (F.,-L.) M.E. damage, K. Ali- 
saunder, 959. — O.F. damage, damage (F. dommage), harm; corre- 
sponding to the Prov. damnatje, dampnatje, in Bartsch, Chrestomathie 
Proven9ale, 85. 35, 100. 26, 141. 23; cf. F. datne^Lai. domiVia.— 
Low Lat. damnaticum, harm ; not actually found ; but cf. Low Lat. 
danmaticus, cond^ntincd to the mines. [The O. F. -ore answers to 
Lat. -aticum, by rule.] — Lat. damnum, loss. Sec Damn. Der* 
damage, verb ; damage^ahle. 

DAMASK, Damascus cloth, figured stuff. (Proper name.) M. E. 
damaske. ‘ Clothes of ueluet, damaske, and of golde ; ’ Litigate, 
Storie of Thebes, pt. iii. ed. 1561, fol. ccclxix, col. 2. — Low Lat. 
Dafnascus, cloth of Damascus (Ducange). — Lat. Damascus, proper 
name. — Gk. ^atmands. Cf. Arab. Demeshq, Damascus; Palmer’s 
Pers. Diet. col. 272 ; Heb. dmeseq, damask; Heb. Dameseg, Damascus, 
one of the oldest cities in the world, mentioned in Gen. xiv. 15, 
Her. Hence also damask-rose, Spenser, Shep. Kal. April, 60 ; Hack- 
luyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 165 ; damask, verb ; damaskine, to 
inlay with gold (F. damasquiner) ; also damson, q. v. 

DAME, a lady, mistress. (F., — L.) In early use. M. E. dame, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 230. — O.F. (and mod. F.) dame, a lady. — Lat. 
dotnina, a lady; fern, form of dominus, a lord. See Don, and 
Dominate. Der. dam-s-el, q. w. Doublet, dam (2). 

DAMN, to condemn. (F.,— L.) M.E. damnen; commonly 
also dampnen, with excresent p. * Dampned he was to deye in that 
prisoun;* Chaucer, C. T. 1472 5 (Group B, 3605). -O.F. damner*, 
frequently dampner, with excrescent p. — I^at. damnare, pp. damnatus, 
to condemn, fine. — Lat. damnum, loss, harm, fine, penalty. Root 
uncertain. Der. damn-able, damn-ahle-ness, damn-at-ion, damn-at-or-y ; 
and see damage, 

DAMP, moisture, vapour. (E.) In Shak. Lucrcce, 778. The 
verb appears as M. E. dampen, to choke, suffocate, Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, ii. 989. Though not found (perhaps) earlier, it can hardly 
be other than an E. word. [It can hardly be Scandinavian, the Icel. 
dampr being a mod. word ; see Clcasby and Vigfusspn.] + Du. damp, 
vapour, steam, smoke ; whence dampen, to steam. + Dan. damp, 
vapour; whence dampe, to reek. 4* wed. danib, dust; damma, to 
raise a dust, also, to dust. 4 " Cr. dampf, vapour, p. Curtius (i. 281) 
has no hesitation in connecting G. dampf, vapour, with Gk. Tv<pos, 
smoke, mist, cloud, vapour, and with Skt. dhupa, incense, dhup, to 
bum incense. L'he Gk. base rwf> (for 0v<p) and Skt. dhup are exten- 
sions of the ^ DHU, to rush, excite ; cf. Gk. ffOetu, to nish, rage, 
$vos, incense ; see further under Dust, with which damp is thus con- 
nected. This explains the sense of Swed. damb above. Der. damp, 
verb ; darr^, adj. ; damp4y, damp-ness ; and cf. deaf, dumb, dumps. 

DAMSEL, a young unmarried woman, girl. (F., — L.) M.E. 
damosel. ‘And ladies, and damoselis;' K. Alisaunder, 17 i. — O. F. 
damoisele (with many variations of spelling), a girl, damsel ; fern, form 
of O. F. damoisel, a young man, squire, page, retained in mod. ¥. in 
the form damoiseau. •mhow Lat. domicellus, a page, which occurs in 
the Statutes of Cluni (Brachet). This is equivalent to a theoretical 
dominicellus, a regular double diminutive from Lat. dominus, a lord ; 
made by h^ of the suffixes -e- and -el-. See Don (2), and Domi- 
nate. For (/an— sir (Chaucer), see Don (2), 

DAMSON, the Bfeuascene plum. (Proper name.) ‘ When damsines 
I gather ;’ Spenser, Shep. Kal. April, 162. Bacon has dammasin, Ess^ 
4O, Of Gardens ; also ‘ the damasine plumme ; ’ Nat. Hist. s. 509. — F. 
damaisine, * a Damascene, or Damson plum ; ' Cotgrave. — F. Damas, 
Damascus ; with fern, suffix -iw. — Lat. Damascus. See Damask. 

DANCE, to trip with measured steps. (F.,- O. H. G.) M. E. 
dauneen, daunsen ; ‘ Maydens so dauncen, K. Alisaunder, 5 2 1 3. — O. F, 
danser, dancer (F. danser), to dance. — O. H. G. dansdn, to draw, 
draw along, trail; a secondary verb from M. H. G. dinsen, O. H. G, 
tinsen, thinsen, to draw or drag forcibly, to trail along, draw a sword; 
cognate with Goth. tJUnsan, which only occurs in the compound o/- 
thinsan, to draw towards one, John, vi. 44, xii. 32. p. Related to 
M.H.G. denen, O. H. G. thenen, to stretch, stretch out, draw, trail ; 
Goth. ^hanjoHp to stretch after ; Lat. tendere, to stretch ; see further 
, under Thin. V TAN, to stretch. Der, damper, dane-mg. 
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DANDKCiION, the name of a flower. (F.,<»L.) The word iDA 19 'OXiB» to hang loosely, swing about. (Scand.) In. Shak. 
occurs in Cotgrave. The older spelling dtnt-4e4ytm occurs in Rich. II, iii. 4 . 29. Dan. dangle^ to dangle, bob. Swed. dial. 
G. Douglas, Prol. to xiiBook of./£neia, 1 . 119; see Skeat, Specimens dangla, to swing, Kietz; who also cites the North Friesic dangdn 
of English. — F. di lion^ ‘ the herbe dandelyon.* [Cf. Span, diente from Outzen's Diet. p. 44. Another form appears in Swed. dingla, 
de lean, dandelion.] p. The £. word is merely taken from the to dangle, Icel. dingla^ Dan. dmg/e, to dangle, swing about, fi. The 
French ; the plant is named from its jagged leaves, the edges of suffix -/« is, as usual, frequentative ; and the verb appears to be the 
which present rows of teeth. ••Lat. dentem, acc. of dens, a tooth; frequentative of ding, to strike, throw; so that the sense would be to 
de, preposition ; and Uonem, acc. of leo, a lion. See Tooth, and strike or throw often, to bob, to swing. See Ding. Der. dangl-er. 
Lion. DAITK, moist, damp. (Scand.) In the allit. Morte Arthure, ed. 

DANDLE, to toss a child in one's arms, or fondle it in the lap. Brock, 1 . 513, we find * the dewc that is dannke;* and in 1 . 3750, we 
(E.) In Shak. Venus, 563 ; a Hen. VI, i. 3. 148. The orig. mean- have it as a sb. in the phrase ‘one the danke of the dewe,’ i. e. in the 
ing was, probably, to play, trifle with. Thus we find: ‘ King Henry’s moisture of the dew. And cf. * Dropis as dew or a danke rayne ;* 
ambassadors into France having bcene dandled [trifled with, cajoled] Destruction of Troy, 3368. It also occurs as a verb, in Specimens of 
by the French during these delusive practises, returned without other Lyric Poetry, ed. Wright ; see Specimens of Early Eng. ed. Morris 
fruite of their labours ; * Speed, Hen. VII, b. ix. c. 20. s. 28. It may and Skeat, sect. IVd. 1. a8 : ‘ deawes donketh the dounes,' i. e. dews 
be considered as English, though not frmnd in any early author, moisten the downs. [The connection with dew in all four passages 
a. In form, it is a frequentative verb, made by help of the suffix -le should be noticed.] --Swed. dial, dank, a moist place in a field, marimy 
from an O, Low German base dand- or dant^, signifying to trifle, play, piece of ground ; Rietz. + Icel. dokk, a pit, pool ; where dbkk stands 
dally, loiter. Traces of this base appear in prov. ?jig. dander, to for dbnk, by the assimilation so common in Icelandic, and dank again 
talk incoherently, to wander about ; Lowland Sc. dandill, to go about represents an older danku. ^ It is commonly assumed that dank is 
idly O. Du. danten, to do foolish things, trifle ; O. Du. dantinnen, to another form of damp, but, being of Scand. origin, it is rather to be 
trifle ^whence probably F. dandiner, * to go gaping ill-favouredly, to associated with Swed. dagg, dew, and Icel. dbgg, dew ; and, indeed, 
look like an ass ; ’ Cotgrave.) Cf. also Swed. dial, danka, to saunter it seems to be nothing else than a nasalised form of the prov. Eng. 
about ; Rietz. p. I'he shortest form appears in O. Du. dant, a dag, dew. See Daggle. 

headstrong, capricious, effeminate man ; see (Judemans. The corre- DAPPER, spruce, neat. (Du.) Orig. good, valiant ; hence 
spending High-German word is the O. H. (i. tafU, G. land, a trifle, brave, fine, spruce. Spenser speaks of his * dapper ditties;' Shep. 
toy, idle prattle; whence tdndeln, to toy, trifle, play, dandle, lounge, Kal. October, 1 . 13. ^Dapyr, or praty [pretty], elegans;* Prompt, 
tarry (Fliigel). This G. tdndeln is exactly cognate with E. dandle, Parv. — Du. dapper, valiant, brave, intrepid, bold. + O. H.G. taphar, 
and is obviously due to the sb. land. Remoter origin unknown, heavy, weighty, (later) valiant ; G. tapfer, brave. + Ch. Slav, dobru, 
7. Cf. O. Ital dandolnre, dondolare, * to dandle or play the baby,' good ; Russ, dobrui, good, excellent. + Goth, ga-dobs, gadofs, fitting. 
Florio; dandola, dondola, ‘a childes baby [doll] ; also, a dandling; p. The root appears in Goth, gadahan, to be fit, to happen, befafl, 
also, a kind of play with a tossing-ball ; ’ id. This word, like the suit. Perhaps the Lat. faber, a smith, is from the same root 
F. dandiner, is from a Low G. root. DHABH. See Fick, ii. 387. 

DANDBIPP, scurf on the head. (C.) YormtrXy dandruff \ DAPPLE, a spot on an animal. (Scand.) ‘ As many eyes upon 
* the dandruffs or iin.seemly skales within the haire of head or his body as my gray mare hath dapples ; ' Sidney, Arcadia, b. ii. p. 
beard;’ Holland’s Pliny, b. xx. c. 8. — W. row, surface, sward, peel, 271. Hence the expression: ‘His stede was alrfo^/>/c-gray;* Chaucer, 
skin; whence 'W,marwdnn, lit. dead skin (from marw, dead, and don, C.T. 13813 (Group B, 2074). — Icel. depill, («^dapill), a spot, dot; a 
permuted form of row), but used to mean scurf, dandriflf. Cf. Bret, dog with spots over the eyes is also called depill; the orig. sense is a 
tail, tin, scurf. This clearly accounts for the first syllable. p. As pond, a little pool ; from dapi, a pool, in Ivar Aasen ; Cleasby and 
to the second, Mr. Wedgwood well suggests that it may be due to Vigfusson. Cf Swed. dial, depp, a large pool of water; dypla, a deep 
the W. drug, bad. Cf Gael, droch, bad ; Bret, drouk, droug, bad. pool ; Rietz. Rietz also cites (from Molbech) Dan. dial, duppe, a 
The final ff would thus correspond, as usual, to an old guttural hole where water collects ; cf also O. Du. dohbe, a pit, pool (Oude- 
sound. ^ In Webster’s Diet., the derivation is given from A.S. mans), and prov. Eng. dub, a pool. p. The ultimate connection is 
tan, an eruption on the skin, and drof, dirty. Of these words, the not with the E. dab, to strike gently, but with the verb to dip, and the 
form is merely another form of W. ton, as above ; it occurs in ARlfric’s sb. dimple. See Dip, Dimple, Deep. Der. dapple, verb ; ‘ Dapples 
Glossary, ed. .Somner, p. 71, where wc find : ‘ Mentagra, /aw ; Allox, the drowsy east with spots of grey;’ Much Ado, v. 3. 27; and 
micele tan.* The latter word drof, dirty, is not proven to exist; it is dappled. ^ As Mr. Wedgwood well observes, ‘the resemblance of 
one of the unauthorised words only too common in Somner. It dapple-grey to Icel. apalgrdr, or apple-grey, Fr. gris pommeU, is ac- 
should be remembered that the placing of the adjective after the cidental.' The latter phrase is equivalent to Chaucer’s pomely-grey, 
substantive is a Wehh habit, not an English one ; so that an A.S. C. T. prol. 616 (or 618). 

origin for the word is hardly admissible. DArE (i), to be bold, to venture. (E.) a. The verb to dare, 

DANDIT, a fop, coxcomb. (F. ?) Seldom found in books, pt. t. dared, pp. dared, is the same word with the auxiliary verb to 
Probably from the same base as Dandle, q. v. Cf. O. Du. dant, dare, pt. t. durst, pp. durst. But the latter keeps to the older forms ; 
a headstrong, capricious, effeminate man ; whence O. F. datidin, ‘ a dared is much more modem than durst, and grew up by way of dis- 
meacock, noddy, ninny ; ’ Cotgrave. Perhaps dandy was merely tinguishing, to some extent, the uses of the verb. p. The present 
borrowed from F. dandin. tense, I dare, is really an old past tense, so that the third person is 

DANGER, penally, risk, insecurity. (F., — L.) On the uses of he dare (cf he shall, he can) ; but the form he dares is now often used, 
this word in early writers, see Trench, Select Glossary, and Richard- and will probably displace the obsolescent he dare, though grammati- 
son ; and consult Brachet, s. v. danger. M. E. daunger, daungere ; cally as incorrect as he shalls, or he cans. M. E. dar, der, dear, 1 dare; 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 78; Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 663 (or 665). Still see Stratmann’s O. E. Diet. p. 122. ‘The pore dar plede,’i. e. the 
earlier, in the Ancren Riwle, p. 356; ‘ge JjolielS ofte daunger of poor man dare plead; P. Plowman, B. xv. 108. Past tense dorste, 
swuche offcrwhule ))et muhte beon eower hrcl’^ye sometimes put durste. ‘Forifhegaf, he</ors/?makauaunt’=:.forifhegave, hedurst 
up with the arrogance of such an one as might be your thrall. — O. F. make the boast ; Chaucer, C.T. prol. 227. — A.S. ic dear, I dare ; 
dangier (mod. F . danger), absolute j^ower, irresponsible authority ; dearst, thou darest ; he dear, he dare or dares ; we, ge, or hig 
hence, power to harm, as in Shak. Merch. of Venice, iv. 1. 180. The durran, we, ye, or they dare. Past tense, ic dorste, I durst or dared; 
word was also spelt dowgiVr, which rimes with alongier in a poem of pi. we durston, we durst or dared. Infin. durran, to dare; Grein, i. 
the 13th century cited in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Fran9alse, col. 3i3.4*Goth. dars, I dare ; daursta, I durst ; pp. dawrs/s; infin. dm/ri- 
363, 1 . 3 ; and this helps us out. p. According to Littr^ this an, to dare. + O. H. G. tar, I dare ; torsta, I dared ; turran, to dare, 
answers to a Low Lat. ^omniarium, a form not found, but an exten- [This verb is different from the O. H. G. durfan, to have need, now 
sion from Low Lat. dominium, power, for which see Dominion, turned into dvxfen, but with the .sense of dare. In like manner, the 
At any rate, this Low Lat. dominium is certainly the true source of Du. durven, to dare, is related to Icel. purfa, to have need, A. S. \>urf- 
the word, and was used (like O. F. dongier) to denote the absolute an, Goth, paurban, to have need ; and must be kept distinct. The 
authority of a feudal lord, which is the idea running through the verb requires some care and attention.] + Gk. Bapativ, to be bold ; 
old uses of F. and E. danger. y. Brachet remarks: ‘just as Bpaabs, bold. + Skt. dhrish, to dare; base dAarsA. + Church Slav. 
domirius had become domnus in Roman days, so dominiarium became drilzati, to dare.; see Curtius, i. 3i8.-y DHARS, to be bold, to 
donmiarium, which consonified the ja (see the rule under abreger and dare; Fick, i. 117. Der. dar-ing, dar-ing-ly. 

Hist. Gram. p. 65), whence domnjarium, whence O. F. dongier ; for DARE (a), a dace ; see Dace. 

mrnn, see changrer [from Low Lat. eamawre] ; for -ariMw =*-!«• see DARK, obscure. (E.) M.E. dark, derk, deork; see deare in 
% 198.* A word similarly formed, and from the same source, is the Stratmann, p. laa,- A. S. deore, Grein, i. 191. i|f The liquid r is 
E. dungeon. See Dominion, and Dungeon. Der. danger-ous, convertible with the liquid n ; and the word may perhaps be connected 
danger-ous-ly, danger^us-ness, ^with Du. donker, dark, Swed. and Dan. dunkel, dark, Icel. dbkkr. 
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dark, and O. H. G, tunkel (G. dunkel), dark ; forms in which the -er^ DATE (i), an epoch, given point of time. (F..-L.) M. E. detf«; 
or -«/ is a mere suffix. B. On the other hand, we should observe the Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, i. eos. * Dare, of scripture, datum ; * 


M. H. G. and O. H. G. tamjan^ tarchanjan, to render obscure, hide, 
whence G. tamkappt^ a cap rendering the wearer invisible. Der. 
darh-ly^ darlfuess^ darh-ish^ dark '^ ; and see darkling ^ darksome, 

DABKXilNQ, adv., in the dark. (£.) In Shak. Mid. Nt. 
Dream, ii. 2, 86 j Lear, i. 4. 337. Formed from dark by help of the 
adverbial suffix 4 ing^ which occurs also in flailing^ i. e. flatly, on the 
ground; see Halliwell’s Diet. p. 360. It occurs also in hedling; 

• heore hors hsdlyng mette,’ i. e. their horses met head to head. King 
Alisaunder, 1 . 2361. p. An example in older English is seen in the 
A. S. bceclingt backwards, Grein, i. 76 ; and see Morris, Hist. Out- 
lines of Eng. Accidence, sect. 332, Adv. Suffixes in -/owg, 4 ing. 

DAHK 80 ME, obscure. (E.) In Shak. laicrece, 370. Formed 
from dark by help of the suffix -some (A. S. sum) ; ct /ulsome^ blithe- 
some^ win-some^ 8 cc. 

DAELING’, a little dear, a favourite. (E.) M. E. deorling, der- 
lingf durling; spelt deorling, Ancren Riwle, p. 56. — A. S. deorling, a 
favourite; ^Elfred’s tr. of lloethius, lib. iii. prosa 4. fi. Formed 
from dedr, dear, by help of the suffix -ling, which stands for -l-ing, 
where -I and -ing are both suffixes expressing diminution. Cf. duck- 
l-ing, gos-l-ing; see Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence, 
sect. 331. 

BARN, to mend, patch. (C.) * For spinning, weaving, derning, 

and drawing up a rent ; * Holland’s Plutarch, p. 783 (R.) — W. darnio, 
to piece ; also, to break in pieces ; from W. darn, a piece, fragment, 
patch. Cf. Com. darn, a fragment, a piece ; Williams’ Diet. Also 
Bret, darn, a piece, fragment ; darnaoui, to divide into pieces ; whence 
O. P". darne, ‘a slice, a broad and thin peece or partition of;* Cot- 
grave. p. Perhaps orig. * a handful ; ' cf. Gael, dorn, a fist, a blow 
with the fist, a haft, hilt, handle, a short cut or piece of any thing ; 
Gael, dornan, a small fist, a small handful. 

DABJ 9 EIf, a kind of weed, rye-grass. (F. ?) M. E. darnel, 
dernel, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 25, 29. Origin unknown ; probably a P\ 
word, of Teut. origin. Mr. Wedgwood cites (from Grandgagnage) 
the Rouchi darnelle, darnel ; and compares it with Walloon darnhe, 
daurnise, tipsy, stunned, giddy (also in Grandgagnage). p. It is 
difficult to account for the whole of the word, b^ut it seems probable 
that the name of the plant signifies * stupefying ; * cf. O. F. darne, 
stupefied (Roquefort) ; also O. Du. door, foolish (Oudemans), Swed. 
d&ra, to infatuate, ddre, a fool, Dan. daare, a fool, G. thor, a fool ; 
all of which are from a base DAR, which is a later form of DAS, 
to be (or to make) sleepy, which appears in the E. daze and doze. 
See Daze, Doze. ^ Wedgwood cites Swed. d&r-reta, darnel; 
but does not say in what Swedish Dictionary it occurs. If it be a 
genuine word, it much supports the above suggestion. 

DART, a javelin. (P'.) M. E. dart, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Lang- 
toft, p. 178 ; Chaucer, C. T. 1564. — O. Y.dart (mod. F. dnrd), a dart; 
a word of O. Low G. origin, which modified the form of the original 
A. S. daro^, rforaS, or dar^, a dart. + Swed. dart, a dagger, poniard. 
+ Icel. darra 6 r, a dart. p. Perhaps from the base dar of A. S. 
derian, to harm, injure. ^ The F. dard. Low Lat. dardus, is 
evidently from a O. Low German source. Der. dart, verb. 

DASH, to throw with violence. (Scand.) Orig. to beat, strike, 
as when we say that waves dash upon rocks. M. P^. daschen, dasschen. 

* Into the cite he con dassche* i. e. he rushed. King Alisaunder, 2837 ; 

and see Layamon, 1 . 1469. •• Dan. daske, to slap. + Swed. daska, to 
beat, to drub ; Swed. dial, daska, to slap with the open hand, as 
one slaps a child ; Rietz. p. A shorter form appears in 

Swed. dial, disa, to strike (Rietz). Der. dash-ing, i. e. striking; 
dash-ing-ly. 

DASTARD, a cowardly fellow. (Scand. ; with F. suffix.) * Dast- 
ards or dullarde, duribuctius ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 1 14. ^Dastards, 
estourdy, butarin ;* Palsgrave. 1 . The suffix is the usual F. -ard, as in 
dull-ard, slugg-ard ; a suffix of Germanic origin, and related to Goth. 
hardus, hard. In many words it takes a bad sense ; see Brachet, 
Introd. to Etym. Diet sect. 196. 2. The stem dost- answers to E. 

dazed, and the t appears to be due to a past participial fonn. — Icel. 
deestr, exhausted, breathless, pp. of datsa, to groan, lose breath from 
exhaustion ; closely related to Icel. dasadr, exhausted, weary, pp. of 
dasask, to become exhausted, a reflexive verb standing for dasa-sik, 
to daze oneself. Another past participial form is Icel. dasinn, com- 
monly shortened to dost, a lazy fellow. Thus the word is to be 
divided das-t-ard, where das- is tne base, -t- the past participial form, 
and -ard the suffix. The word actually occurs in O. Dutch without 
the /, viz. in O. Du. dasaert, daasaardt, a fool ; Oudemans. On the 
other hand, we find Swed. dial, dost, weary (Rietz). See further 
under Dauee. ^ The usual derivation from A. S. adastrigan, to 
frighten, is absurd ; I find no such word ; it was probably invented 
by Somner to account (wrongly) for the very word dastard in ques- 
tion, Der. dastard-ly, dastard-li-ness, i 


Prompt. Parv. p. 114.-.F. date, the date of letters or evidences; 
Cotgrave. — Low Lat. data, a date. — Lat. data, neut. pi. of datus, pp. 
of dare, to give. In classical Latin, the neut. datum was employed to 
mark the time and place of writing, as in the expression datum 
RonuB, given (i. e. written) at Rome. + Gk. 1 give ; cf. Mip, 

a giver, bords, given. + Skt. da-dd-mi, I give, from the root dd, to 
give ; cf. ddtri, a giver, -f Church Slav, dami, I give (Curtius, i. 393) ; 
Russ, darite, to give.--^ DA. to give. Der. From the Lat. datus, 
given, we have also neut. sing, datum, and neut. pi. data ; also dat-ive, 

DATE (3), the fruit of a palm. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) M.E. date; 
Maundeville s Travels, p. 57. ‘ Date, frute, dactilus ;* Prompt. Parv. 
p. 114.— O.F. date (LittnJ) ; later F. datte, badly written dacte, a 
date ; both spellings are in Cotgrave. — Lat. dactylus, a date ; also, a 
dactyl.— Gk. bdtcrvhos, a finger; also, a date, from its long shape, 
slightly resembling a finger-joint ; also, a dactyl. Date is a doublet 
of dactyl and co-radicate with Digit and Toe. 

DAUB, to smehr over. (F., — L.) M. E. dauhen, to smear ; used 
to translate Lat. linire, Wyclif, Ezek. xiii. 10, ii ; and see note 3 in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 114. — O.F. dauber, occurring in the sense of 
* plaster.* See a passage in an O. F. Miracle, pr. in the Chaucer 
Society's Originals and Analogues, part III; p. 373 ; 1. 639. * Que 
n’i a cire se tant non C’un po daube le limaignon ’ = there is no wax 
[in the candles] except as much as to plaster the wick a little. 
(Quoted by Mr. Nicol, who proposes the etymologies here given of 
daub and of O. F. dauber.) The earlier form of this O. F. word could 
only have been dalber, from Lat. dealbare, to whitewash, plaster. 
[Cf. F. aube from Lat. alba (see Alb), and F. dorer from I^at. deau- 
rare.) p. This etymology of dauber is confirmed by jalhegar, 
to whitewash, plaster, corresponding to a hypothetical Lat. deriva- 
tive dealbicare. [Cf. Span, jornada from Lat. diurnata ; see J OUrney .] 
y. From Lat. de, down ; and albare, to whiten, which is from albus, 
white. See Alb. ^ The sense of the word has probably to 
some extent influenced that of dab, which is of Low G. origin. And 
it has perhaps also been confused with W. dwb, plaster, whence 
dwhio, to daub; Gael, dob, plaster, whence dobair, a plasterer ; Irish 
dob, plaster, whence dobaim, I plaster. 

DAUGHTER, a female child. (E.) M. E. doghter, daughter, 
douhter, dohter, dowter, &c. ; the pi. dohtren occurs in Layamon, 
1 . 2924 ; dehtren in O. Eng. Homilies, i. 347 ; deyer in Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, ii. 270. — A. S. dohtor, pi. dihtor, dtihtra, diihtru, and 
ddhter; Grein, i. 195. + doohter. 4 * Dan. datter, dotter. + Swed. 
dotter. + Icel. ddttir. -f* Goth, dauhtar. + O. H. G. tohter, G. tochter. 
+ Russ, doche, 4 * Gk. Ovydrrjp, 4* Skt. duhitri. p. ‘ Lassen’s ety- 
mology from the Skt. duh (for dhugh), to milk — ‘ the milker' — is not 
impossible ; ’ Curtius, i. 320. And it seems probable. 

DAUNT, to frighten, discourage. (F.,— L.) M.E. daunten, 
K. Alisaunder, 1312. — O.F. danter (Roquefort), donter (Cotgrave), 
(of which the latter « mod. F. dompter) written for an older domter, 
to tame, subdue, daunt. — Lat. domitare, to subdue ; frequentative of 
domare, to tame ; which is cognate with E. tame. See Tame. Der. 
dauntless, daunt-less-ness, 

DAUPHIN, eldest son of the king of France. (F., — L.) For- 
merly spelt Daulphin, Fabyan, vol. ii. Car. VII. an, 26 ; also Dol- 
phine. Hall, Edw. IV, an. i8. — O. F. daulphin, for dauphin, a dolphin ; 
also ‘the Dolphin, or eldest son of France; called so oi Daulphim^, 
a province given or (as some report it) sold in the year 1349 by Hum- 
bert earl thereof to Philippe de Valois, partly on condition, that for 
ever the French king’s eldest son should hold it, during his father’s 
life, of the empire;* Cotgrave. Brachet ^ives the date as 1343, and 
explains the name of the province by saying that ‘ the Dauphine, or 
rather the Viennois, had had several lords named Dauphin, a proper 
name which is simply the Lat. delphinus' A doublet of dolphin ; see 
Dolphin. 

DAVIT, a spar jui^d as a crane for hoisting a ship's anchor clear 
of the vessel ; one of two supports for ship’s boats. (F.) ‘ Davit, a 

short piece of timber, us’d to hale up the flook of the anchor, and to 
fasten it to the ship's bow;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. Apparently 
corrupted from the French. — F. davier, forceps ; *davier de barbier, 
the pinser wherewith he [the barber] draws or pulls out teeth;' 
Cotgrave, He also gives : ‘ Davier d*un pelican, a certain instrument 
to pick a lock withalT ; an iron hook, or cramp-iron for that purpose.’ 
Origin unknown, 

DAW, a jackdaw, bird of the crow family. (E.) In Skelton, 
Ware the Hawk, 1 . 337. In 1 . 322 he uses the comp<wnd daw-coeh. 
The compound ca-daw, i. e. caw-daw, occurs in the Prompt Parv. 
p. 57 ; on which see Way’s Note. May be claimed as an E. word, 
being certainly of O. Low G. origin. p. The word is best traced 
by Schmeller, in his Bavarian Diet. col. 494 - He says that the Vo- 
iCabttlarius Theutonicus of 1483 gives the forms dock and dWIa; the 
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lutter of these answers to G. dohU, a jackdaw, and is a dimin. form, 
for an older dahala, dimin. of daha. This daha is the O. Low G. 
form answering to O. li. G. tdha, M. H. G. tdhe, a daw ; whence 
O. H. G. tahele (for tahala), the dimin. form, later turned into dahele, 
and now spelt dohle. y. The wprd, like chough^ is doubtless imita- 
tive ; Schmeller gives dak dak as a cry used by hunters. By the 
mere change of one letter, we have the imitative L. word caw ; and 
by uniting these words we have counfov;, as above. Cf. also Ital. 
taccola or tacca, *a railing, chiding, or scolding; . . . also a chough, 
a rook, a jack-dawe ; * Florio. This Ital. word is plainly derived 
from Old High German. Dev,jack^avj. 

DAWN, to become day. (E.) M. E. dawnen; but the more 
' usual form is dawtn. * Dawyn, idem est quod Dayyn^ dawnyn^ or dayen^ 
auroro;' Prompt. Parv. p. 114. * Th.it in his bed ther daweth him 
no day;* Chaucer, C.T, 1676; cf. 1 . 14600. We find daiening^ 
da/mmg, dawning ; Genesis and Exodus, 77, 1808, 3264. 

The -» is a suffix, often added to verbs to give them a neuter or 
passive signification; cf. Goth. /ullnan, to become full, fromfulljan^ 
to fill ; Goth, gahailnatit to become whole ; and the like. The M. E. 
word is to be divided as daw*n-en, from the older dawen. y. The 
latter is the A. S. dagian^ to dawn ; Grein, i. 1 82 ; from the A. S. dag, 
d^. So G. tagen^ to dawn, from mg, day. See Day. Der. dawn, sb. 

DAIT, the time of light. (E.) M. E. day, dai, dcci ; spelt d<Bi in 
Layamon, 1 . 10246. — A. S. dceg, pi. dagas. + Du. dag. -f Dan. and 
Swed. dag. -4- Icel. dagr. 4- Goth. daga. -f G. tag. ^ Perhaps it 
is well to add that the Lat. dm, Irish dia, W. dydd, meaning ‘da.y,* 
are from quite a different root, and have nat me letter in common with 
the A. S. deeg ; that is to say, the Lat. d would answer to an A. S. 

/, and in fact the Lat. Dies-piter or Jupiter is the A. S. 7 'iw, whose 
name is preserved in Tuesday. The root of Lat. and of A. S. 
Tiw is DIW, to shine ; but the root of A. S. d<£g is quite uncertain. 
Dep. daidy, day-book, day-break, day-spring, day-star, and other com- 
pounds. Also dawn, q. v. 

DAZB, to stupefy, render stupid. (Scand.) M. E. dasen ; the pp. 
dased is in Chaucer, Ho, of Fame, ii. 150; in the Pricke of Con- 
science, 6647; and in Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, i. 1085. — Icel. dasa, 
in the reflexive verb dasask, to daze oneself, to become weary and 
exhausted, -f- Swed. dasa, to lie idle. p. Probably related to A.S. 
dwcBs, or gedwiks, stujiid, foolish (Groin, i. 394), and to the Du. dwaas, 
foolish. Probably related also to Dizzy, q. v. ; and possibly even 
to Dull. Further, it is nearly a doublet of Doze, q. v. Der. 
das-t-ard, cpv., and dazzle, (|. v. 

DAZZLE, to confuse the sight by strong light. (Scand.; with 
E. suffix.) In Shak. Hen. V, i. 2. 279; also intransitively, to be 
confused in one’s sight, 3 lien. VI, ii. i. 25. I'he frequentative of 
daze, formed with tlic usual suffix -le\ lit. Uo daze often.’ See 

Daze. 

jyEi-fpr^x, (1) from Lat, prep, de, down, from, away; also (2) 
occurring in French words, being the O. F. des-, F. dc~ in com- 
position ; in which ca,sc it ■» Lat. dh-, ‘ It is negative and oppo- 
sitive in destroy, desuetude, deform, &c. It is intensitive in declare, 
desolate, desiccate, &c. ;’ Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence; 
sect. 326. 

DEACON, one of the lowest order of clergy. (L., — Gk.) M.E. 
deken ; Chaucer has the compound archedekeu, C. T. 6884. The pi. 
dekenes is in Wyclif, j Tim. iii. 8. — A.S. deacon, Exod. iv. 14. — Lat. 
diaconus, a deacon. — Gk. hiaKovos, a servant ; hence, a deacon. * Buit- 
man, in his Lexilogus, s.v. hiiucropon, makes it very probable, on 
prosodical grounds, that an old verb bi 6 .K<u, bdjKoj, to run, hasten 
(whence also Sicbmu) is the root ; Sidirropos being a collateral word 
from the same ; ’ Liddell and Scott. Curtius, ii. 309, approves of 
this, and says : * We may regard bituK- as an expansion of the root di, 
djd (cf. I, jd ) ; perhaps we may follow Buttmann in deriving bidn- 
ovot, bsdn-rwp from the same source.’ [It is meant, that the first 
syllable is btdx-, not bia-, and that the common Cik. prep, bid has 
nothing to do with the present word.] He further explains (i. 7&) 
that the it is, nevertheless, no part of the original root, and reduces 
hioK- to 8ta-, derived (as above) from the V Dl, to hasten. Cf. Gk. 

I flee away, d/c/ucu, I speed, hasten ; Skt. di, to soar, to fly. — 
^DI, to hasten; Fick, i. 109. Der. deacon-ess, where the suffix is 
of F. origin ; deacon-ship, where the suffix is of A. S. origin ; deacon-ry, 
with F. suffix -ry (for -rie) ; also diacon-ate, diacon-al, formed from 
the Lat. diaeonus by help of the suffixes -ate and -al, both of Lat. 
origin. 

DEAD, deprived of life. (E.) M. E. deed, ded ; Chaucer, C. T. 
prol. 148. — A. S. dedd, dead, Grein, i. 189 ; [where dead is described 
as an adjective, rather than as a past participle. And to this day we 
distinguish between dead and died, as in the phrases * he is dead’ and 
* he has died ; * we never say ‘ he has dead.* But see below.] + Du. 
dood. -f Dan. dbd. 4 * Swed. dSd, 4* Icel. dau 6 r, 4* Goth, dauths, dead. 
jp. Now the termination -ths in Moeso^Gothic is the special mark ofl 
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a weak past participle, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
dau/ks was formed with this participial ending from the past tense 
dau of the strong verb diwan, to die. y. Moreover, the Goth, dav- 
thus, death, and the causal verb dautkjan, are clearly to be referred 
to the same strong verb diwan, to die, of which the pp. is diwans, 
died. 8. Hence, it is clear that dead, though not the pp. of the 
verb to die, is formed upon the base of that verb, with a weak parti- 
cipial ending in place of the (originally) strong one. See further 
under Die. Der. deaddy (M. E. deedli, Wyclif, Heb. vii. 8); dead- 
li-ness, dead-en, dead-ness ; and see Death. 

DEAF, dull of hearing. (E.) M. E. dee/, def, defe ; Chaucer, 
C. T. prol. 446 (or 448). —A.S. deaf\ Grein, i. 190. 4* dbo/. + 
Dan. dbv. 4- Swed. d'6f. 4 * Icel. daufr. 4- Goth, daubs. 4 |* G. taub, 
p. Probably allied to the G. toben, to bluster, rage, be delirious ; also 
to the Gk. TVipos, smoke, darkness, stupefaction, stupor, Gk. rvtpeiv, 
to bum, Skt. dhiip, to burn incense, dhupa, incense ; see Curtius, i. 
281. 321. The orig. sense seems to have been ‘ obfuscated,’ and the 
similar Gk. word rv<p\ 6 s means ‘ blind ;’ whilst we have an E. word dumb, 
also probably related. These forms are from a ^ DliUP or DHUBH, 
a lengthened form of the DHU, to rush, excite, raise a smoke ; 
see Dust ; and see Dumb. Der. deafly, deafness, deafen. 

DEAL (1), a share, division, a quantity, a thin board of timber. 
(E.) The sense of ‘ quantity’ arose out of that of * share* or * por- 
tion;* a piece of deal is so called because the timber is sliced up or 
divided. M. E. deel, del, Chaucer, C. T. 1827 ; Kn. Tale, 9O7. — A.S. 
ddl, a portion, share ; Grein, i. 1 86. 4- Du. deel, a portion, share ; 
also, a deal, a board, a plank. ■+■ Dan. deel, a part, portion. + Swed, 
del, a part, share. 4 Icel. deild, deild, a deal, dole, share ; also, deal- 
ings. 4 * Goth, dails, a part. 4 - O* H. G. teil ; G. theil. Root miknown. 
Dor. deal, verb ; whence deal-er, deal-ing, deal-ings ; cf. dale, dole. 

DEAL (2), to divide, distribute; to traffic. (E.) M.E. delen, 
Chaucer, C.T. prol. 247, where it has the sense of ‘ traffic.’ — A. S. 
ddlan, to divide; Grein, i. 186. 4* Du. deelen, to divide, share. 4“ 
Dan. dele. 4 * Swed. dela. 4 * Icel. deila. + Goth, dailjan. + O. H. G. 
ieilan ; G. theilen. p. The form of the Goth, verb is decisive as to 
the fact that the verb is derived from the sb. See Deal(i). 

DEAN, a dignitary in cathedral and college churches. (F.,— L.) 
The orig. sense is ‘ a chief of ten.* M. E. den, deen, dene, P. Plow- 
man, B. xiii. 65 ; also found in the comp. pi. suddenes, equivalent 
to subdenes, i. e. sub-cleans; P. Plowman, li. ii. 172. — O.F, deien 
(Roquefort) ; mod. F, doyen. — Lat, decanus, one set over ten soldiers ; 
later, one set over ten monks; hence, a dean. — Lat. decern, ten; 
cognate with E. ten. See Docemvir and Ten. Der, dean-ery, 
dean-ship ; also decan-al, directly from Lat. decanus. 

DEAR, precious, costly, beloved. (E.) M.E. dere, deere\ spelt 
deore in Layamon, 1 . I43. — A.S. deore, dyre, Grein, i. 19.^, 215.4* 
Du. duur. 4- Dan. and Swed. dyr, dear, expensive. 4* Icel. dyrr, dear, 
precious. + O. H. G. tiuri, M. H. G. iiure, G. theuer, dear, beloved, 
sacred. Root unknown. Dot. dear-ly, dear-ness; also dar-ling, q.v., 
dear-th, q. v. 

DEARTH, dearness, scarcity. (E.) M. E. der the, P. Plowman, 

B. vi. 330. Not found in A.S., but regularly formed from A.S. 
de6re, dear ; cf. heal-th, leng-th, warm-th ; see Morris, Hist. Outlines 
of Eng. Accidence, sect. 321. + Icel. dyrd, value; hence, glory. 4- 

O. H. G. tiurida, value, honour. See above. 

DEATH, the end of life. (E.) M. E. deeth, deth, Chaucer, 

C. T. 964 (or 966). We also find the form ded, Havelok, 1687; a 
Scand. form still in use in Lincolnshire and elsewhere.- A. S. dedfS, 
Grein, i. 189. 4- Du. dood. 4 * Dan. dod. 4- Swed. dbd. 4 - Icel. daudi, 
4 * Goth, dauthns. 4 * G. tod. See Dead and Die. % The M. E. 
form ded is rather Scandinavian than A. S. ; cf. the Danish and 
Swedish forms. 

DEBAR, to bar out from, hinder. (Hybrid.) In Shak. Sonnet 
38. Earlier, in The Floure of Curtesie. st. 10, by Lidgate ; pr. in 
Chaucer’s Works, eel. 1561, foL ccclviii, back. Made up by prefixing 
the Lat. prefix de-, from [or O. F. des- Lat. </«-], to the E. bar ; on 
which see Bar. ^ It agrees in sense neither with Low Lat. 
debarrare, to take away a bar, nor with O.F. desbarrer, to unbar 
(Co^rave). 

DEBARK, to land from a ship. (F.) ‘ Debark (not much used), 

to disembark;* Ash’s Diet. I775.'»F. diharquer, to land; spelt 
desbarquer in Cotgrave. — F. des- (for Lat. dis-, away), and F, barque, 
a bark, shij^ See Bark. Der. debark-at-ion, also spelt debarc-ai-ion, 

DEBA^, to degrade, lower, abase. (Hybrid.) In Shak. Rich. II, 
iii. 3. 127, A mere compound, from Lat. de-, down, and base. See 
Base. Der. debase-ment, debas-ing, debas-ing-ly. 

DEBATE, to argue, contend. (F.,— L.) * In which he wolde 

debate;* Chaucer, C. T. 15797 * M.E, sb. debat occurs in 

P. Plowman, C. xxii. 35J.*-0. F. debatre (mod. F. dihattrx), *to 
debate, argue, discuss;* Cotgrave.— Lat. de-, down ; and hatuere, to 
beat. See Beat, and Batter. Der. debate, sb. debat-er, debai-able. 
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BBBAVOH, to Mdnce. corrupt. (F.) Only the pp. ten;* Cot>Gk. itniSa, aca of a company of ten.-Gk. Urn, 

is in Shakespeare, and it is generally spelt dibosk'd ; Tempest iii. a* ten ; cognate with E. Ten, q. v. 

29. (mod, * to debosh, mar, corrupt DBCADENCB, a state of decay. (F.,-L.) In Goldsmith, 

spoil, viciate, seduce, mislead, make lewd, brii^ to disorder, draw Citizen of the World, let. 39. -F. decadena, ‘decay, ruin;* Cot.- 
from goodness.— O. F. <*«-, prefix, from Lat. dis-. away from ; and Low Lat. decadmtia, decay. -I^at. rf«, down ; and Low Lat. eadtntia, 
O. F. bavehtt of rather uncertain meaning. Cotgrave has : ‘ bauckit a falling. See Cadenoe. Der. decadene-y ; and see dtcay, 
a rew [row], rank, lane, or course of stones or bricks in building.’ DBCAGOIST, a plane figure of ten sides. (Gk.) So named be- 
Sce Bauekt in Dies, who remarks that, according to Nicot, it means cause it also has ten angles. A mathematical term ; in Kersey’s 
a plastering of a wall, according to Manage, a workshop (apparently Diet ed. 1715. Comp, of Gk. 5 ^«a, ten, and ycjvia, a comer, an 
in order tq suggest an impossible derivation from Lat. apotheca), angle; which Curtius (i. 226) regards ‘as a simple derivative from 
p. The compounds are esbauchert to rough-hew, frame (Cotgrave), em- the knee.* See Ten and Klnee. 

baucher, ‘ to imploy, occupy, use in business, put unto work * (id.), DBCAHBDBON, a solid figure having ten bases or sides, 
and dedtaucher, Roquefort explains O. F. baucke a little house, to (Gk.) A math. term. Not in Kersey or Hailey. Comp, of Gk. 
make it equivalent to Low Lat. 6»g<a, a little house. Dies proposes mmo, ten ; and iS/xi, a base, a seat (with aspirated e).— Gk. a 
to explain debaucher by * to entice away from a workshop.’ lie sug- seat ; from the base A« 5 , cognate with E. iit. See Ten and Sit. 
gests as the origin either Gael, balct a balk, boundary, ridge of eartK DBCAIjOGUB, the ten commandments. (F., — L., — G k.) Writ* 
or the Icel. bMitr, a balk, beam. 7. I incline to the latter of ten deealoge ; Barnes, Epitome of his Works, p. 368. Earlier, in 
these suggestions ; the word bauche had clearly some coimection with Wyclif, prologue to Romans ; p. 299. — F. decalogue ; Cot. — Lat. 
building operations. At this rate, we should have eshaueher^ to balk decalonts. — Gk. bSc&koyos, the decalogue ; comp, of Gk. ten, 
out, i. e. set up the frame of a building ; embaucher, to balk in, and X^yot, a s|)eech, discourse, from \iyeiv, to speak, 
to set to work on a building; desbauckert to dis-balk, to take DBCAMF, to go from a camp, depart quickly. (F., — L.) 
away the frame or the supports of a building before finished. See Formerly diseamp, as in Cotgrave. Decamp occurs in the Taller, no. 
BalR. Der. debcauch^ sb. ; debauch^ee (F. dd>auchi^ debauched); ii, and in Kersey’s Diet. eu. 1715, who also giyts decampment. •mY, 
dAauchrer^y. decamper ; Cot. gives * descamper ^ to discampe, to raise or to remove 

DBBBKTURB, an acknowledgment of a debt. (L.) Spelt de^ a camp.’— Lat. dts-, away; and campus, a field, later a camp (Du- 
hentur by Lord Bacon, in the old edition of his speech to King James, cange). Sec Camp, 
touching Purveyors. The passage is thus quoted by Richardson : DBCANAIi ; see under Dean. 

* Nay, farther, they are grown to that extremity, as is affirmed, though DBCANT, to pour out wine. (F., — Ital., — O. H. G.) * Let it 

it be scarce credible, that they will take double poundage, once when stand some three weeks or a month . . . Then decant from it the clear 
the debenture [old ed. debentur'] is made, and again the second time juyee;* Reliq. Wottonianse, p. 454; from a letter written a.d. 1633. 
when the money is paid.* Blount, in his Law Diet., has ; ‘ Debentur , Kersey explains decantation as a chemical term, meaning ‘ a pouring 
was, by a RumpAct in 1649, ordained to be in the nature of a bond off the clear part of any liouor, by stooping the vessel on one side? 
or bill, &c. The form of wnich debenture as then used, you may see — F. decanter ^ to decant. — Ital. decantare^ a word used in chemistry; 
in Scobel’s Rump- Acts, Anno 1649, 63.’ — Lat. debenture they sec the Vocabolario della Crusca. The orig. sense appears to have 

are due; ‘because these receipts began with the words debentur been ‘ to let down (a vessel) on one side.* — Ital. prefix, from Lat. 
tnihi ;* Webster. — Lat. debere, to be due. See Debt. de^ down from ; and Ital. can/o, a side, comer. See Uant (2). Der. 

DBBILITATB, to weaken. (Lat.) The verb occurs in Cot- decanter. 

grave; Shak. has debile^ i. e. weak, Cor. i. 9. 48 ; and debility^ As DBCAPITATB, to behead. (Lat.) Cotgrave has: *Decapiter, 
You Like It, ii. 3. 51; cf. O. F. debiliter ^ ‘ to debilitate, weaken, en- to decapitate^ or behead.* — Low Lat. decapitatus^ pp. of decapitare^ to 
feeble;* Cotgrave.— Lat. debilitatus, pup. of debilitare^ to weaken.— behead ; Ducange. — Lat. down, off; and cu/tV-, stem of the 
Lat. debiliSi weak; which stands for dehibilis^ compounded of de, head, cognate with £. Head, q.v. Der. decapitation. 
from, away from, and habilis, able ; i. e. unable. See Able. Der. DBCABYIiIiABIO, having ten syllables. (Gk.) Modem. 

From the same source is debility^ O. F. debilite^ from Lat. debilitatem^ Coined from Gk. Una, ten ; and avKKafiiii, a syllable. See Ten, 

acc. of dehilitaSy weakness. and Syllable. 

DBBONAIB, courteous, of good appearance. (F.,— L.) In DBC AY, to fall into ruin. (F., — L.) Surrey uses the verb dwaiV 
early use. M. E. debonercy Rob. of Glouc. p. 167 ; also the sb. de- actively, in the sense of ‘wither; ’ The Constant Lover Lamenteth, 
honairtCy O. Eng. Horn. p. 269, 1 . 15. — O. F. debonercy debonaircy adj. The sb. decas ( — Lat. decasus) is in Gower, C. A. i. 32. — O. F. decnet, 
affable ; compounded of de bon aire, lit. of a good mien. Here de is also spelt dechaory dechaoiry &c., to decay ; cf. Span. decaer.’mO. V\ 
Lat. dCy of ; bon is from Lat. bonusy good ; and aire was a fern. sb. de-y prefix, and caer, to fall. — Lat. dcy down ; and caderey to fall. 
( a= Ital. arid)y signifying ‘ mien,* of uncertain orimn, but perhaps Sec Cadence. Der. F* rom the same source is decadenccy q. v. ; 
related to Low Lat. areay a nest. See remarks on Aery. ^ For decidmusy q. v. 

the sense of airey cf. our phrase ‘ to give oneself airs* DBCBASB, death. (F., — L.) M. E. decesy deses ; spelt deces in 

DEBOUCH, to march out of a narrow pass. (F., — L.) A modem Gower, C. A. iii. 243; deses in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 
military word (Todd). — F. debauchery to uncork, to emerge.- F. 126. — O. F. deces (mod. F. d^cds)y decease. — Lat. decessusy departure, 
for Lat. dis-y out, away; znd bovcher yio stop up the mouth; thus death. — Lat. decederey to depart. — Lat. de, from; and cederCy to go. 
d^boucher is lit. ‘to unstop.' — F. bouchcy the mouth. — Lat. bucca, the See Ced e. D er. deceascy verb. 

cheek; also, the mouth. * DECEIVE, to beguile, cheat. (F.,— L.) "M-.E,. deceyuen (mih 

DEBBIS, broken pieces, rubbish. (F., — L. and G.) Modem, wforv); P. Plowman, C. xix. 123. The sb. is in P. Plowman, 
Merely French.- F. dibrisy fragments. — O. F. desbrisery to rive asun- C. i. 77 *“ 0 » F. decever, — Lat. deciperey pp. deceptusy to take 

der; Cot. — O.K rf«-, for Lat. dfr-, apart; and fcWser, to break, of away, deceive. — Lat. ufe, from; and capercy to take. — -^KAP, to 
German origin. See Bruise. hold. Der. deceiv-ery deceiv-ablcy deceiv-abl-yy deceiv-able-ness ; also 

DEBT, a sum of money due. (F., — L.) The introduction of the {deceit (through French from the Lat. pp. deceptus), spelt dissey/e 
6 (never really sounded) was due to a knowledge of the Latin form, in K. Alisaunder, 77 ® 5 » deceit-Jul, deceit~ful4yy deceit-ful-ness; also 
and was a mistake. See Shak. L. L. L. v. i. 23. M. E. dettCy Chau- (from Lat. deceptus) deceptive, deceptiveiy, deceptive-ness ; deception, 
cer, C. T. Prol. 280 (or 282) ; P. Plowman, B. xx. 10. The pi. q. v. 

dettes and dettur (i. e. debtor) both occur on p. 126 of the Ancren DECEMVTH, 94^ of ten magistrates. (L.) In Holland’s Livy, 
Riwle.— O.F. dettCy a debt; Cot. has both dette and debte.^hsX. pp. 109, 127. — Lat. decemuir, one of the decemuiriy or ten men joined 
debita, a sum due; fern, of debitus, owed, pp. of debere, to owe. together in commission. — Lat. decemy ten; and uiriy men, pi. of uir, 
p. Debere is for dehibercy lit. to have away, i. e. to have on loan ; from a man, which is cognate with A. S. «/er, a mM. Der. decemvir^ate, 
de, down, away, and habere, to have. See Habit. Der. debitor from Lat. deeemuiratus, the office of a decemvir. 

(M. E. dettur, O. F. deteur, from Lat. debitorem, acc. of debitor, a DECEBTNIAXj, belonging to ten years. (L.) ‘ Decennial, be- 

debtor ). W e also have debst, from Lat. debitum. longing to or containing ten years ; * Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. —Lat. 

DEBXTT, a first appearance in a play. (F.) Modem, and French, decennalis, of ten years ; modified in the English fashion.— Lat. dee- 
— F. debut, a first stroke, a first cast or throw in a game at dice, em, ten; and dnn-u$, a year, changing ioenn-mm composition. Der. 
The O. F., desbuter meant ‘ to rcpell, to put from the mark he aimed From the same source is dec-enn-ary, which see in Richardson, 
at;* Cot. The change of meaning is singular; the sb. seems to DECEETT, becoming, modest. (F., — L.) ‘ Cumlie and decaaf ; ' 

have meant ’a miss,* ‘a bad aim,*— O.F. des-, for Lat. dis-, apart ; R. Ascham, Scholemaster, ed. Arber, p. 64. — F. decent, ‘decent, 
and but, an aim. See Butt (1). seemly ; * Cot. — Lat. decent-, stem of decens, fitting, pres. pt. of decere, 

DECADE, an aggregate of ten, (F., — Gk.) The pi. decades is in to become, befit ; cf. Lat. decus, honour, fame. See Decorate. Der. 
Hackluyt,VoyBge8, vol. iii., p. 517.— F.ifrrad^ ‘a decade, the tearme decent-ly, deeenc-y. . « t v ' 

or hninb& of tee years or months; also, a tenth, or the number of^ DECEPTIOH, act of deceit. (F.,-L.) In Bemem Froissart, 
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ii. cap. 86 .- 0 . F. deception^ * deception, deceit;’ Cot— Lat. acc. 
decepHonem^ from nom. deceptio,^L,Vit, diceptus^ pp. of decipert, to 
deceive. See Deceive. 

DECIDE, to determine, settle. (F.,— L.) ‘And yet the cause is 
nought decided;' Gower, C. A* i. 15. — O. F. decider^ ‘to decide;’ 
Cot. — Lat. dectdere^ pp, dicisw^ lit. to cut off; also, to decide. — Lat. 
de, from, off ; and cceden^ to cut ; allied to Lat. scinderet to cut. — 
-V^SKIDH, to cleave. See Bhed. Her. decid^able, dedd-ed ; also 
decis~ioH, decis-ive, deeisdve4y, decis4ve^ess, from pp. decisus. 
DECIDUOUS, falling off, not permanent. (L.) In Blount’s 
Glossographia, 1674. — Lat. deciduus^ that falls down; by (frcouent) 
change of -m to -ou.^. — Lat. deeidere^ to fall down. — Lat. de, down; 
and cadere^ to fall. See Cadence. Der. deciduous-ness. 
DECIMAIi, relating to tens. (F., — L.) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 
1674. — O.F. decimal t ‘ty thing, or l)elonging to tythe; * Cot. — Low 
Lat. deciimlis^ belonging to tithes. — Lat. decitna, a tithe; fem. of 
decimust tenth.— Lat. decern^ ten; cognate with 1£,. ten. See Ten. 
Der. deeimnU ly, 

DECIMATE, to kill every tenth man. (L.) Shak. has decima- 
don, Tim. v. 4. 31— Lat. decitmtus, pp. of decimare, to take by lot 
every tenth man, for punishment. — Lat. decimus, tenth. See above. 
Der. decimat-or, decimatdon. 

DECIPHEB, to unciphcr, explain secret writing. (Hybrid.) In 
Shak. Mer. Wives, v. 2. 10. Imitated from O. K. dechiffrer, ‘to 
decypher ; * Cot, From Lat. de-, here in the sense of the verbal i/«-; 
and cipher. See Cipher. Der. dedpher-ahU. 

DECI8IOK, DECISIVE ; see Decide. 

DECK, to cover, clothe, adorn. (O. Du.) In Surrey’s tr. of 
./Eneid, bk. ii. 1 . 316; .see S])cc. of Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 208. Not in 
early use, and not English ; the A. S. decan and gedecan are mythical. 

— O. Du. decken, to hide ; Du. dekken, to cover ; dek, a cover, a ship’s 
deck. 4* Dan. dcekke, to cover ; deck, a deck. +Swed. tdeka, to cover ; 
d<Bck, a deck. + G. decken, to cover. + Lat. tegere, to caver.+ A. S. 
Jjcccan, to thatch. - TAG, to cover. See Thatch. Der. deck-er ; 
ihree-deck~er. Doublet, thatch. 

DECLAIM, to declare aloud, advocate loudly. (F., — L.) Wilson 
has declame; Arte of Ketorique, p. 158. Skelton declamacyone, 
Garlande of Laurell, 326. Tne reading declamed occurs in Chaucer, 
Troilus, ii. 1 247, ed. Morris ; where Tyrwhitt prints declared.^O, F, 
deelamer, ‘ to declame, to make orations of feigned subjects ; * 
Cot. — Lat. declamare, to cry aloud, make a speech. — Lat. de, down, 
here intensive; and elamare, to cry out. See Claim. Der. de- 
elaim^er, declaim^ant; and (from Lat. pp. declamatus) declamat-ion, 
dedamat'-or-y. 

DECLARE, to make clear, assert. (F., — L.) M. E. ddJaren; 
Chaucer, Comp, of Mars, 163 ; Gower, C. A. i. 158.— O.F. declarer, 
‘to declare, tell, relate;’ Cot. — Lat. declarare, pp. declaratus, to 
make clear, declare. — Lat. de-, i.e. fully; and darns, clear. See 
Clear. Der. declaration, declarative, declarativeiy, declarat^or-y, 
declarat’Ori ly. 

DECLEE’SIOE’, a declining downwards. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Rich. Ill, iii. 7. 189 ; and (as a grammat. term) Merry Wives, iv. i. 76. 

— O. F. declinaison; see index to Cotgrave, which has ; * declension of 
a noune, declinaison de nom.’ — Lat. acc. declinationem, from nom. 
declinatio, declination, declension. Thus declension is a doublet of 
declination. See Decline. 

DECLINE, to turn aside, avoid, refuse, fail. (F., — L.) M. E. 
declinen ; * hem kat eschewen and declinen fro vices and taken the 
weye of vertue;’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 7; 1 . 4190.— 
O.F. decliner ; Cot. — Lat. declinare,io bend aside from. — Lat. de, from, 
away ; and clinare, to bend, incline, lean ; cognate with E. lean. See 
Iieaa. Der. declination, in Chaucer, C. T. 10097 ? ^^om O. F, dtf- 
clination, Lat. acc. declinationem ; see Declension, Declivity. 
DECLl VIT V , a descending surface, downward slope. (F., — L.) 
Opposed to acclivity, q.v. Given in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.— F. 
dmtid/e. — Lat. declitdtatem, acc. of decliuitas, a declivity. —Lat. 
cliuis, inclining downwards.-Lat.de, down; and cliuns, a slope, a 
hill, from the same root as clinare, to bend, incline. See Decline. 
DECOCT, to digest by heat. (Lat.) In Shak. Hen. V, iii. 5. 
20 ; cf. ‘ decoction of this herbe ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. li. 
(R.) ; decoccioune, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 82. —Lat. decoctns, pp. of 
decoquere, to boil down. — Lat. de, down ; and coquere, to cook, ^e 
Cook. Der. decoction, decoctive, 

DECOXiIjATION, a beheading. (F.,— L.) * The feaste of the 

decolladon of seynt Johne Baptiste;* Fabyan, an. 1349-50 ; also in Tre- 
visa, V. 40. —O.F. decollation, ‘ a beheading: decollation sainct Jean, an 
holyday kept the 29 of August ; ’ Cot,— Low Lat. decollationem, acc. 
of decollatio. Lot, decpllatus, pp. of decdlare, to behead. — Lat. de, 
away from ; imd cdlum, the neck. See Collar. Der. Hence the 
verb decollate, used by Burke, IntTod. to On the Sublime. 
DECOMPOSE, to resolve a compound into elements. (Hybrid.). 


DEDICATE. 

^Modern. Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731, has decomposite, decomposidon, vxA 
decompound, which is the earlier form of the verb. All are coined 
words, made by prefixing the Lat. d# to composite. See. See Com* 
pose. Compound. Der. decomposite, decomposition. 
DECORATE, to ornament, adorn. (L.) Hall has decorated, 
Edw. IV, an. 23. [He also uses the short form decore (from O. F. 
decor ery. Hen. V, an. 2. 'The word decorat in Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b. iii. pr. 4, is a proper name, Lat. Decoro/iw.] — Lat. decor- 
atm. pp. of deedrare, to adorn.— Lat. dec6r-, stem of decus, an oma* 
ment. Sec Decorum. Der. decoration, decorative, decorat-or, 
DECORUM, decency of conduct. (L.) In Shak. Meas. i. 3. 31. 
— Lat. decorum, sb., seemlincss, neut. of decorus, seemly.— Lat. decor-, 
stem of decor, seemliness ; closely related to dec6r-, stem of decus, 
ornament, grace. — Lat. decere, to befit; decet, it befits, seems. + Gk. 
SokIm, I am valued at, I am of opinion.— V DAK, to bestow, take ; 
Curtius, i. 165; Kick, i. 61 r. Der. We also have decorous (which 
is Lat. decorus, seemly), decorousiy. See Decent. 

DECOY, to allure, entice. (Hybrid ; L. and F.,— L.) A coined 
word. The word decoy-duck, i.e. duck for decoying wild ducks, 
occurs in Beaum. and Fletcher, Fair Maid, Act iv. sc. a (Clown) : 
• you are worse than simple widgeons, and will be drawn into the net 
by this decoy-duck, this tame cheater.’ Made by prefixing Lat. de-, 
down, to O. F. coi or coy, quiet, tame ; as though the sense were * to 

? uiet down.’ Cf. accoy, Spenser, F. Q. iv. 8. 59 ; ‘ Coyyn, blandiri ;* 
^rompt. Parv. See Coy. Der. decoy, sb. ; decoy-duck, decoy-bird. 
DECREASE, to grow less, diminish. (F.,— L.) Both act. and 
neut. in Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 119 ; Sonn. 1 5. [Gower has the verb 
discresen, C. A. ii. 1 89 ; from Low Lat. discrescere.'] ‘ Thanne begyn- 
neth the ryvere for to wane and to decrees ; * Maundeville, p. 44. — 
O. F. decrois, an abatement, decrease ; properly a sb. formed from the 
verb decroistre, to decrease. — Lat. rffcrescf re, to decrease.- Lat. 
off, from, away ; and crescere, to grow. See Crescent. Der. de- 
crease, sb. (M. E. decrees, Gower, C. A. iii. 154), decreas-ing-ly ; and 
see decrement. 

DECREE, a decision, order, law. (F.,— L.) In early use. 
M. E. decree, decre, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 122 ; Chaucer, 
C.T. 17328. —O.F. decret, a decree. — Lat. decretum, a decree ; neut. 
of decretus, pp. of decernere, to decree, lit. to separate. — Lat. de, away 
from, and cernere, to sift, separate, decide ; cognate with Gk. npivuv, 
to separate, decide, and related to E. sheer and skill. — ^ SKAR, to 
separate. See Skill. Der. decree, yeth; also decret-al, q.v., decret- 
ive, decret-or-y, from pp, decretus. 

DECREMENT, a decrease. (L.) ‘Twit me with the decre- 
ments of my pendants ; ’ Ford, Fancies Chaste, A. i. sc. 2. — Lat. de- 
crementum, a decrease. Formed with suffix -mentum from decre-, 
occurring in decreui and decretus, perf. tense and pp. of decrescere, to 
decrease ; see Decrease. 

DECREPIT, broken down with age. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
9. 55 ; Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. i (R.) — Lat. decrepitus, that 
makes no noise ; hence creeping about noiselessly like an old man, 
aged, broken down. — Lat. away ; and crf/>iVw5, a noise, properly 
pp. of crepare, to crackle. See Crepitate. Der. decrepit-ude ; also 
decrepit-ate, decrepit-at-ion. 

DECRETAli, a pope’s decree. (L.) In Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p, 337; P. Plowman, B. v. 428. — Low Lat. decretnle, a 
pope’s decree ; neut. of decretalis, adj., containing a decree. — Lat. de- 
eretum, a decree. See Decree. 

DECRY, to cry down, condemn. (F., — L.) In Dryden, Prol. to 
Tyrannic Love, 1 . 4. — O. F. descrier, ‘ to cry down, or call in, uncur- 
rent or naughty coin ; also, publiquely to discredit, disparage, dis- 
grace;* Cot. — O.F, des-, Lat. dis-, implying the reversal of an act, 
and here opposed to ‘ cry up ; * and O. F. crier, to cry. See Cry. 
Der. decri-al. 

DECUPLE, tenfold. (F.,— L.) Rare. In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 
1674 ; and see Richardson. — O. F. decuple, ten times as much; Cot. 
Cf. Ital. decuplo, tenfold. Formed as if from lat. decuplus ; Juvencus 
uses decuplatus to express ‘tenfold.’ — Lat. decern, ten; and suffix 
-plus as in d uplus, double ; see Ten and Double. 
DECUR]^!^, extending downwards. (L.) Rare ; see Rich. 
— Lat. decurrent-, stem of decurrens, pres. pt. of decurrere, to run 
down.— Lat. de, down; and currere, to run. See Current. Der. 
decur s-ive , from decursus, pp. of decurrere. 

DECUSSATE, to cross at an acute angle. (L.) •Decussatek, 
cut or divided after the form of the letter X, or of St. Andrew’s 
Cross, which is called crux decussata;' Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.— 
Lat. decussaius, pp. of decussare, to cross, put in the form of an X.— 
Lat. decussis, a coin worth 10 asses, and therefore marked with an X. 
—Lat. decern, ten ; and assi-, crude form of as, an as, ace. See Ten 
and Aoe. Der. decussation. 

DEDICATE, to consecrate, devote. (L.) Formedy used aS.a 
pp. signifying ‘dedicated.* ‘In chirche dedicate Chaucer, Pere. 
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Talc, and Part of Penitence (Group I, o64).«»Lat. dtdieatus, pp. of 
dedicar§, to devote.— Lat. de, down ; and ditcar^ to proclaim, devote, 
allied to dieere, to say, tell, appoint, orig. to point out. - V DIK, to 
shew. See Token. Der. dedicat-ioHt dedicat-or-y, 

DSDXTCXiy to draw fiom, infer. (L.) In Sir T. More, Works, p. 
461 ; Tyndall, Works, p. ai, col. a, 1. 41.— Lat.>d^dttctfr«, to lead or 
bring down. — Lat. die, down ; and dwere^ to lead. See Duke. Der. 
didue^hlt^ deducB^metU ; and see below. 

DEDUCT, to draw from, subtract. (L.) * For having yet, in 

his deducted spright. Some sparks remaining of that heaven^ fyre ; * 
where it means deduced or * derived ; ' Sj^enser, Hymn of Love, 106. 
oLat. deduetust pp. of deducere, to lead or bring down. See above. 
Der. deduct-ionf deduct-ive^ly, 

DEED, something done, act. (£.) M. £. deed, dede ; Chaucer, 
C. T. prol. 744 (or 74a). — A. S. d4d, deed ; Grein, i. 185. -f Uu. daad. 

Dan. daad. 4* Swed. ddd. 4* Icel. dad. -f* Goth, ga-dedst a deed ; 
cf. mx55a-deds, a misdeed. 4* O. H. G. tat, G. that. The European base 
is dddi, a deed, lit. a thing done ; Fick, iii. 15a. See Do (1). Der. 
deed4ess, mis-deed. 

DEEM, to judge, think, suppose. (£.) M. £. demen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1883. — A. S. ditnan, to judge, deem. Here the long or a, 
the verb being derived from the sb. d6m, a doom, judgment. 4* Du. 
doemen, to doom. 4 Il&n. ddmme. 4 Swed. domma. 4 L:el. deema. 4 
Goth, gadbifyan. 4 O. H. G. tuomen, M. H. G. tuemen, to honour, also 
to judge, doom. See Doom. 

DEEP, extending far downwards, profound. (E.) M. £. deep, 
P. Plowman, C. i. 17; spelt depe, id. B. prol. 15 ; deop, id. A. prol. 

1 5. — A. S. de(ip, Grein, i. 191. 4 diep. 4 Han. dyb. 4 Swed. diup. 
4 Icel* d/^*pr. 4 Goth, diups, 4 G. H. G. ttu/, G. tie/. From the 
same source as Dip, Dive, Dove, which see; cf. Fick, iii. 150. 
Der. deepAy, deep~ness, deep-en ; also depth, q. v., which compare with 
Goth, daupitha, Icel. dypt or dyp6, and Du. diepte, depth (the. A. S. 
form being dedpnes, i. e. deepness) ; depthAess. 

DEEB, a sort of animal. (E.) Lit. a wild beast, and applied to 
all sorts of animals ; cf. *rats, and mice, and such small deer,* King 
Lear, iii. 4. 144. M. E. deer, der, dear; spelt deor, Ormulum, 1177. 
— A. S. dedr, didr, a wild animal ; Grein, i. 192. 4 Hu. dier, an ani- 
mal, beast, 4 Han. dyr (the same). 4 Swed. djur (same). 4 Icel. dyr 
(same). 4 Goth, dius, a wild beast; Mark, i. 13. 4 G. H.G. tior, G. 
tkier. 4 Hat. /era, a wild beast. 4 Gk. $rip (Aeolic 0ij/)), game, O^piov, 
a wild animal. * For the Goth, dius (O. H. G. tior), drjpiov can 
only be compared on the assumption that an r has been lost before 
the s ; and the Ch. Slav, zviri [Russ, zviere'], Lith. ivirh, fera, only 
by starting from a primary form dhvar (Grimm Gesch. 28, Miklos. 
Lex.) Can it be that the unauthenticated Skt. dhur, to injure, and 
even Lat. /mo are related? So Corssen, Beitr. 177; Tick, ii. 389;* 
Curtius, i. 317, 318. Origin undetermined. Der. deer^stalk-er, deer- 
stalkAng (for widch SCO Stalk) ; from the same root fierce, fero- 
cious, and treacle, which see, 

DEFACE, to disfigure. (F., — L.) M. E. defacen, Chaucer, Ho. 

of Fame, iii, 74; Gower, C. A. ii. 46. — O. F. desfacer, ‘ to efface, de- 
face, raze;* Cot. — O. prefix, *= Lat. dis-, apart, away; and 
face, a face, from taX. facies, a lace. Similarly, Ital. sfacciare, to de- 
face (Florio), is from Ital. prefix — Lat. dis, and ItsX.faccia, a face. 
And see Efface ; also Disfigure. Der. deface-ment. 
DEFALCATE, to lop off, abate, deduct. (L.) See Trench, 
^elect Glossary. Used as a pp. by Sir T. Elyot : ‘ yet ben not these 
m any parte defalcate of their condigne praises ; ’ The Govemour, b. ii. 
c. 10. [But this is a false form, due to partial confusion with O. ¥. 
deffalquer, * to defaulke, deduct, bate * (Cotgrave). He should have 
written difalcate or diffalcate.^ — Low Lat. diffalcare, difcdcare, to abate, 
deduct, take away.— Lat. dif-^dis-, apart ; and late hdX.falcare (see 
falcastrare in Hucange), to cut with a sickle. — Lat, /o/c-, stem of 
fedx, a sickle; see F^ohion. ^ From the same source are 
O. F. deffalquer (above), and Ital. diffalcare, to abate, retrench. 
Here O. F. def->^0. F. Lat. dis- ; as before. Der. defalcat-ion. 
DEFAME, to destroy fame or reputation. (P\,— L.) M. E. 
defame, diffame, used convert! bly, and the same word. Chaucer has 
both ‘ for his defame * and ‘ of his diffame ; ’ Six-text, Ellesmere MS., 
Group B. 3738, Group E. 730 ; (C. T. 14466, 8606.) The verb dif- 
famen is used hy Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 321 ; and by 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 490. -O. F. defamer, to take away one’s 
reputation (Roquefort, who gives a quotation). — Lat. to 

spread abroad a report, esp. a bad report ; hence, to slander,- I^t. 
dif-, for dis-, apart, away ; and /ama, a report. See Fame. % The 
prefix de- — O. F. de-, short for des- « Lat. dis- ; the prefix dif- — disr, is 
a Latin one. Der. defam-atAon, defam-at-or-y. 

DEFAULT, a failing, failure, defect, offence. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
defaute ; the I was a later insertion, just as in fault. The pi. def antes, 
meaning * faults,* is in the Ancren Riwle, p. 136 ; Gower has defaulte, 
C. A ii, 122.-0. F. deffaute, dffaute^ fem., later defaut, default, masc.,^ 
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^a default, fault, as in Cotgrave. See faillir in Burguy.- O. F. die/- — 
Lat. dif-, for dis-, apart ; and faute, oldest form/a//e, a fault ( — Ital, 
falta, a failing). — Low Lat. fallita, a deficiency, pp. of Low Lat. 
faUire, to be defective, fail, derived from Lat. fallere, to fail. See 
Fault. I>er, default, verb; default-er. 

DEFEASAJnCE, a rendering null and void. (F., — L.) A law 
term. ‘ Defeizance, a condition relating to a deed, . . . which being 

e irformed, . . . the deed is disabled and made void ; * Blount*s Law 
ict. ed. 1691. Spenser has defeasance « defeat ; F. Q. i. 1 2. 1 2. - O. 
Norm. I* . law term defaisance or defeisance, a rendering void. — G. F. 
defaisant, deffaisant, desfaisant, pres. part, of defaire, deffaire, desfaire, 
to render void, lit. to undo. — O. F. dw- = Lat. dis-, apart, [with the 
force of E. verbal ii/i-J ; and faire, to do, from Lat. facet c, to do. 
Sec Defe at. Der. From the like source, defeasAble. 

DEFEAT, to overthrow, frustrate a plan. (F.,-L.) The verb is 
the original, as far as Eng. is concerned. M. E. defaiten, to defeat. 

‘ To ben defaited>>^io be wasted (where defait would be better) ; Chau- 
cer, Troil. V. 618 (Tyrwhitt). Also deffeted, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. ii. pr. 1, 1. 735. ^Formed from the F. pp.-0. F. defait, desfait, pp. 
of defaire, desfaire, to defeat, undo ; see Cot. and faire in Burguy. — 
O. F. Lat. dis-, [with the force of E. verbal im-] ; and faire, to 
do. — Lat. /ac«re, to do. See Fact; also Forfeit. Der. defeat, 
sb. ; Hamlet, ii. 2. 598. And see above. 

DEFECATE, to purify from dregs. (L.) Used as a pp. by Sir 
T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. (R.) — Lat. pp. of defiscare, 

to cleanse from dregs. — Lat. de-, away, from ; and f<Bc-, stem of fax, 
sediment, dregs, lees of wine ; a word of unknown origin. Der. 
defecat-ion. 

DEFECT, an imperfection, want. (L.) [The instance from 
Chaucer in R. is wrong ; for defect read desert. The M. E. word of 
like meaning was defaute*, see Default.] In Shak. Temp. iii. i. 
44.— Lat. d^ectus, a want. — Lat. defectus, pp. of deficere, to fail; orig. 
a trans. verb, to undo, loosen. — Lat. de, down, from; and facere, to 
do. See Fact. Der. defecl-ive, defect-ive-ly, defect-ive-ness\ defect-ion', 
also (from Lat. deficere) deficit, i. c. it is wanting, 3 pers. sing, present ; 
deficient, from the pres. part. ; deficienc-y. 
defence, a protection, guard. (F., — L.) M.H. defence,}^. 

Alisaundcr, 2615. — O. F. defense, defens. mm'LeX. defema, a defending ; 
Tertullian. — Lat. defensus (fern, defensa), pp. of defendere, to defend ; 
sec below. Der. defence-less, defenceAess-ly, defence-less-ness ; also 
(from pp. defensus), defens-ive^ defens-ive-ly, defens-ible, defens-ihl-y, 
^fens-ibil-i-ty. Also fence, q. v. 

DEFEND, toward off, protect. (F.,— 1.».) In early use. M.E. 
defenden; defetuiyng occurs as a sb. in K. Alisaundcr, 676. — O.F. 
defendre.^mh&i. defendere, to defend.- Lat. de-, down ; and (obsolete) 
fendere, to strike, occurring in the comp, de-fendere, of-fendere. p. 
Fendere is by Bcnfey and Pott connected with Skt. han, to kill ; 
from -^GH AN, to strike, kill, though Benfey gives the form of the 
root as DllAN. On the other hand, cf. Gk. Oslveiv, to strike, from 
^ DHAN, to strike ; Curtius, i. 516 ; Fick, i. 632. Der. defend-er, 
def end-ant (F. pres, pt.) ; also defence, q. v. 

DEFER (i), to put off, delay. (F., — L.) * Deferred vnto the 

ycares of discretion;’ Tyndall, Works, p. 388. M.E. differren, Gower, 
C. A. i. 262. [A similar confusion between the prefixes de- and dif- 
occurs in defame, q. v.] — O. F. differer, * to defer, delay ; ’ Cot. — Lat. 
differre, to bear different ways; also, to delay. — Lat. dif- ^ dis-, apart ; 
and ferre, to bear. See Bear. % Distinct from the following. 
DEFER (2), to submit or lay before; to submit oneself. (F., — L.) 
* Hereupon the commissioners . . . deferred the matter unto the earl 
of Northumberland;* Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 65. 
The sb. deference occurs in Dryden (Todd’s Johnson). — O. F. deferer, 
‘to charge, accuse, appeach; deferer a vn appel, to admit, allow, or 
accept of, to give way unto an appeale;’ Cot. — Lat. deferre, to 
bring down, to bring a thing before one. -Lat. d«-,down ; avA ferre, 
to bear. See Bear. ^ Distinct from the above. Der. defer-ence, 
defer-enti-al, defer-en^al-ly. 

DEFIANCE, DEFICIENT ; see Deftr, Defect. 

DEFILE (i), to make foul, pollute. (Hybrid; L. and¥.) A 
clumsy compound, with a Lat. prefix to an E. base. The force of 
the word is due to 'E.foul, but the form of the word was suggested 
by O. F. def outer, to trample under foot ; so that the M. E. 
defoulen, to tread down, passed into (or give way to) a later form de- 
foilen, whence our defile. Both sources must be taken into account. 
A. We have (i) M. E. defoulen, to tread down. Rob. of Glouc., de- 
scribing how King Edmund seized the robber Liofa, says that he 
‘ from the horde hym drou. And defouled hym under hym myd honde 
and myd fote,* i. e. thrust him down. Again, Wyclif translates con- 
eulcatum est { A. V.* was trodden down ') by was defoulid ; Luke, viii. 
5. Again, ‘ We defoule wi> our fet >e fine gold schene.’ as a transla- 
tion of ‘aurum pedibus conculcamus ;* Alexander and Dindimus, ed. 
Skeat, 1027. This is the O. F. defouler, ‘to tread or trample on ; * Cot. 
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Derived from Lat. dlf, down ; and Low Lat. fullartt folart, to full 
cloth; see Fuller. B. Again, we have (2) M. £. d^ouUn, to de- 
file, imitated from the former word, but with the sense of ‘E.foul 
engrafted on it. Wyclif translates coinquinat (A. V. ‘defileth*) by 
defoulith ; Matt. xv. 1 1, Later, we find defoylyd^ Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 771 ; afterwards deJiU^ Much Ado, iii. 3. 60. This change to 
dejile was due to the influence of M. E. fylen^ the true E. word for 
‘to pollute,’ correctly used as late as in Shak. Macb. iii. i. 65 ; ‘ have 
1 fiVd my mind.* This is the A. S. fylan^ to make foul, whence the 
comp, dfylan, to pollute utterlv, in Gregory’s Pastoral, $ 54, ed. 
Sweet, p. 421 ; also htfjlan^ to defile; Bosworth. The vtxhfylan is 
regularly formed, by the usual change of li to y, from the adj./d/, 
foul. See Foul. Dor. difilt^ment, 

DFFIIiF (a), to pass along in a file. (F.,--L.) * Dejile^ to 

march or go <^, file by file;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. Hence 
‘ Dejile, or Dejilee, a straight narrow lane, through which a company 
of soldiers can pass only in file;’ id. — P. diJiUr, to file off, defile; 
the earlier sense was to unravel, said of thread. — F. O. F. de&- 
— Lat. d!i»-, apart; and//«r, to spin threads. — F.yf/, *a thread, . . . 
also a file, ranke, order;* Cot.— Lat. //wm, a thread. See File. 
Der. ^le, sb. 

DFSTXra, to fix the bounds of, describe. (F., — L.) M. E. dif^ 
Jinen; ‘I have diffined that blisfulnesse is ]je souereyne goode;* 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 2 ; p. 66. Cf. diffinitioun, Chaucer, 
C. T. 5607. These are false forms for dejinen, definitioun. The form 
dejine is in the Koinaunt of the Rose, 1 . 6634. — O. F. dejinert ♦ to de- 
fine, conclude, determine or discuss, j^rccisely to express, fully to 
describe;* Cot. — Lat. dejinire, to limit, settle, define. — Lat. dip-, 
down; and finire, to .set a bound. — Lat. Jini^, a bound, end. See 
FlniBh. Der. dffin-ahle, dejin-ite, dejin-ite-ly, dejiu-ite-ness, dUfin-it-ion, 
d^ndtdve, dejitfit-ivedy. 

DEFLECT, to turn aside, swerve aside. (L.) * At some part of 

the Azores it [the needle] dejiecteth not;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, bk. ii. c. 2, § 13. ‘ Dejlexure, a bowing or bending;* Blounrs 
Gloss, cd. 1674. — Lat. dejlectere, to bend aside. — Lat. de, down, 
away; and jtectere, to bend; pp. See Flexible. Der. 
d^eetdon, dejlex-itre. 

DEFLOUR, DEFLOWER, to deprive of flowers, to ravish. 
(F., — L.) M.E. defl(i%tren\ Gower, C.A. ii. 322. Spelt deflowre, 
Sj.)enser, F. Q. ii. 12. 75. — O. F. dejleurer, ^to defloure, to defile;* 
Cot. — Low Lat. dejlorare, to gather flowers, to ravish. — Lat. de, from, 
away ; and stem of Jlos, a flower. See Flower. ^ Observe 
the use of jiourea in the sense of ‘natural vigour’ or ‘bloom of 
youth;* Gower, C.A. ii. 267. Der. deJlQur-er\ also (from pp. 
d^oratus) d^orate, dejlarat-ion. 

DEFLUi&IOBr, a flow or discharge of humours. (L.) Medical. 

* Dejluxion of salt rheum ; * Howell, b. i. sec. 2. let. i. — Lat. acc. de~ 
Jluxionem, from nom. dejluxh, a flowing down. — Lat. de, down ; and 
Jiitxm, pp. of fluere, to flow. See Fluid. 

DEFORCE, to deprive by force. (F., — L.) Legal. *Deforsour, 
one that overcomes and casts out by force. See the difference be- 
tween a deforsour anti a disseisor, in Cowel, on this word ; * Blount’s 
Gloss, ed. 1674. — O.F. deforcer, ‘to disseise, dispossess, violently 
take, forcibly pluck from;’ Cot. Cf. Low Lat. difforciare, to 
take away by violence; Ducange.-O. F.dp-, put for Lat. rf/s-, 
apart, away ; and force, power — Low Lat. fortia, power, from Lat. 
Jortis, strong. See Force. Der. deforce-ment ; defors’-our (obsolete). 

DEFORM, to disfigure, misshape. (F., — L.) M.E. deformen, 

dejformen. The pp. defformyd is in Wyclif, 2 Cor. iii. 7. ‘ Deformed 
is the figure of my face The Complaint of Creseide, 1 . 35 (in Chau- 
cer’s Works, ed. 1361, fob exevi, back). — O.F. defforme, adj. ‘de- 
formed, ugly, ill-favoured ; * Cot. — Lat. deformis, deformed, ugly. — 
Lat. fife, away ; and /orwrt, beauty, form. See Form. Der. tfp/brm- 
i^ty, M.E. deformiU, Court of Love, 1169; deform^atdon. 
DEFRAUD, to deprive by fraud. (F., — L.) M.E. defrauden, 
Wyclif, Luke, xix. 8 ; P. Plowman, B. vii. 69. — O. F. defrauder, ‘to 
defraud;* Cot— Lat. defraudare, to deprive by fraud.— Lat. de, away, 
from ; and/rawd-, stem oifraus, fraud. See Fraud. 

DEFRAY, to pay costs. (F.,-L.) Used by Cotgrave ; and 
see examples in R.— O. F. defrayer, ‘ to defray, to discharge, to fur- 
nish, or bear all the charges of;* Cot. — O. F. d«-—Lat. dis-(?), away ; 
and frais, cost, expend, now used as a plural sb.-O. F./roir, ex- 
pense ; pi. frails, whence mod. F. /rois. — Low Lat./rac^«w, acc. of 
fractus, cost, expense; Ducange. — Lat. /rac/iw, broken, pp. of /ran- 
gers, cognate with E. break. See Break. ^ See Littr^; the 
usual derivation from Low Lat. fredum, a fine, is less satisfactory. 
Der. defray-ment, 

DEFUNCT, deceased, dead. (L.) Lit. ‘having fully performed 
the course of Hfe.* Shak. has defunct, Cymb. iv. 3. 358 ; defunction. 
Hen. V, i. 2. 58; d^unctive, Phoenix, 1 . 14.— Lat. defimetus, pp. of 
de/ungor, to perform fully.— Lat de, down, off, fully; Bsatifungor, to. 
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perform. See Function. ^ Perhaps related to buy, q. v. Dor. 
drfunctdve, defuHchion (see above). 

DEFY, to renounce allegiance, challenge, brave. (F.,— L.) la 

early use. M.E. defyen, deffien*, Chaucer, C. T. I 5 i 77 « The sb. 
defying is in K. Alisaunder, 7275. — O. F. defier, ‘ to defie, challenge;* 
Cot. Earlier selling deffier, defier (Burguy), with the sense * to re- 
nounce faith.* —Low tAt. diffiddre, to renounce faith, defy.— Lat. 
for i/fV, apart ; and fides, trust, faith. See Faith. Der. dfi-^mee, 
M. E. defyaunce, Lydg ate, Minor Poems, p. 82 ; defi^er, 
DEQENERATE, having become base. (L.) Always an adj. 
in Shak. ; sec Rich. 11 , i. 1. 144; ii, i. 26a. — Lat degeneratus, de- 
generated, pp. of degenerate, •mijBX, degener, adj. base, ignoble.— Lat 
de, down ; and gener-, stem of genus, race, kind, cognate with E. kin. 
See K in . Der. degenerate, verb ; degener cUe^ly, degenerate-ness, 
d^eneratHon, degenerat^ive, degenerac-y, 

DEOIjUTITiON, the act of swallowing. (L.) * Deglutition, a 

devouring or swallowing down ;* Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. Coined 
from Lat. de, down, and glutit^us, pp. of glutire, to sw^low. See 
Glut. 

DEGRADE, to lower in rank, debase. (F.,— L.) In Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 624. * That no man schulde be degraded ; * Trevisa, 
V. 35. The pp. is badly spelt degratet, Allit. Destruction of Troy, 
12574.— O.F. degrader, * to degrade, or deprive of degree, office, 
estate, or dignity;* Cot. — Lat degradare, to deprive of rank. — Lat. 
de, down, away ; and gradus, rank. See Grade. Der. degrad^al^ 
ion ; and see degree. 

DEGREE, rank, slate, position, extent. (F.,— L.) In early use. 
M. E. degre, degree ; Chaucer, C. T. 9901. The pi. degrez is in Hali 
Meidenhad, p. 23, 1 . 21. — O. F. degre, degret, a degree, step, rank. 
Ci. Prov. degrat. ‘ This word answers to a type degradus ; * Brachet. 
— Lat. de, down ; and gradus, a step, grade. See Degreide. 
DERISCENT, gaping. (L.) A botanical term. — Lat. dehiscent-, 
stem of dehscens, pres. pt. of dehiscere, to gape open.— Lat. de, down, 
fully ; and hiscere, to yawn, ga|)e ; co-rad icate with chaos and yaum. 
See Yawn. Der. dehiscence. 

DEIFY, to account as a god. (F.,-L.) M.E. ddfyen, ‘that 
they may nat be deifyed;* Gower, C. A. ii. 153. — O.F. deifier, ‘to 
deifie ;* Cot. — Low Lat. deificare.^hvX, deificus, accounting as gods. 
Lat. dei-, nom. dens, God ; and facer e, to make, which becomes fic- in 
composition. See Deity. Der. (from Lat. deificus) deifie, defic-cd ; 
(from Lat. pp. detficatus) deificat-ion, Gower, C. A. ii. 158, 166. 
DEIGN, to condescend, think worthy. (F., — L.) M. E. deignen, 
deinen; Gower, C. A. iii. ii. Commonly used as a reflexive verb. 
^ Him ne deinede nojt;* Rob. of Glouc. p. 557. *Deineth her to 
reste;* Chaucer, Troil. iii. 1282 — O.F. deigner, degner, to deign; 
Burguy. — Lat. dignari, to deem worthy.— Lat. dignus, worthy. See 
Dignity, Dainty. Der. dis-dain, q. v. 

DEITY, the divinity. (F., — L.) M . E. deitt, Romaunt of the Rose, 
5659 ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 1 359. - O. F. deite, a deity. - Lat. deitatem, acc. 
of deltas, deity. — Lat. dei-, nom. deus, god ; cf. diuus, godlike, A. S. 
Tiw, the name of a god still preserved in our Tuesday (A. S. Tiwes 
deeg). •+• Icel. tivi, a god ; gen. used in the pi. tiwar. + O.H.G. Ziu, 
the god of war ; whence Ziwes tac, mod. G. Dienstag, Tuesday. + W. 
duw, God. 4* Gael, and Ir. dia, God. + Gk, Zet/s (stem Ai/^), Jupiter. 
4- Skt. deva, a god ; daiva, divine.--^ DIW, to shine ; cf. Skt. div, 
to shine. % The Lat. dies, a day, is from the same root ; but 
not Gk. Beds. See Diurnal. Der. From the same source, dei-fy, 
q. V. ; also dei-form, dei-st, dei-sm, 

DEJECT, to cast down. (L.) ‘Christ deeded himself euen 
vnto the helles;* Udal, Ephes. c. 3. — Lat. deictus, pp. of deicere, to 
cast down. — Lat. de, down; and iacere, to cast. See Jet. Der. 
deject-ed, ^ect-ed-ly, deject-ed-ness, deject-ion. 

DEIjA z , a putting off, lingering. (F., — L.) In early use; in 
Layamon, ii. 308. — O.F. delai, delay; with which cf. Ital. dilata, 
delay. — Lat. dilata, fern, of dilatus, deferred, put off. [The pp. dilatus 
is used as a pp. of differre, though from a different root.]— Lat. di-, 
for dis-, apart ; and lotus, borne, carried, written for tlatus, allied to 
Lat. toilers, to lift, and— Gk. rXiyr^*, enduring. — TAL, to lift; 
Curtius, i. 37^ * Fick, i. 601. iff Since dilatus is used as pp. of 
differre, the word delay is equivalent to defer \ see Defer (i). 
Brachet derives delay from Lat. latus, broad ; but cf. Lat. dilatio, 
a delaying, a putting off, obviously from the pp. dilatus, and 
regarded as the sb. answering to the verb differre. Littn6 holds to 
the etymology from dilatus, Der. delay, verb. 

DEIiEOTABIiE, pleasing. (r.,-L.) [The M.E. word was 
delitable ; see Deliglljk. The Quotations in Richardson are mislead- 
ing ; in the first and second of them, read delitable and delitdbly. The 
occurrence of deleetiMe in the Romaunt of the Rose, 1440, shews the 
MS. to be a late one.] It occurs in the Bible of 1551, 2 Sam. i. 26, 
where the A.V. has ‘pleasant.* Also in Shak. Rich. II, ii. 3. 7.- 
^T.delictcMe, •delectable;* Cot.— Lat. delectabilis, delightful.— Lat. 



DELEGATE. 

dilteiarif pp. delieiatus, to delight. See Delight. Der. deliciabl-y^^ 
ddectaMe^ss ^ deU ct<<UHon, 

DEliEOATB, a chosen deputy. (L.) It occurs in the State 
Triab, an. 1613, Countess of Essex (R.)«-Lat. delegatus^ pp. of dtleg» 
art, to send to a place, depute, appoint. - Lat. de, from ; and 
legare^ to send, depute, appoint. Lat. /eg-, stem of lex, law. See 
Xiegal. Per. delegate, verb ; delegat^ion. 

DJ!«1 ^TXi» to erase, blot out. (L.) It occurs in the State Trials, 
an. 1643, Col. Fiennes (R.)i-Lat. deUtus, pp. of delere, to destroy.-* 
Lat. de, down, away ; and -/ere, an unused verb closely related to 
Itnere, to daub, smear, erase. ^ The root is probably LI, akin to 
(or developed from) the V flow. Cf. Skt. /», to be viscous, to 
melt ; rf, to distil, ooze. See Curtius, i. 436. On the other hand, 
Fick holds to the old supposed connection with Gk. 8 i;Xlo/uu, I harm 
(see Fic k, i. 6 17) ; from a root DAL«=DAR, to tear, rend. 
DX^iETDBIOUS, hurtful, noxious. (Gk.) Used by Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Errors, b. iii. c. 7, § 4. ‘Tho' stored with deletery 
medicines ; ’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2, 1. 31 7. — Low Lat. deleterim, 
noxious; merely Latinised from Gk. — Gk. htjkrjrlipion, noxious. — Gk. 
trjkryrtjp, a destroyer. — Gk. I do a hurt, I harm, injure. 

— ^DAR, to tear; sec Tear, vb. ^ The connection of this 
word with Lat. delere is doubtful ; see Delete. 

DBIiF, a kind of earthenware. (Du.) ‘ Delf, earthenware ; coun- 

terfeit China, made at Delft ; ’ Johnson. Named from Delft in Hol- 
land. * Pf///, S. Holland, a town founded about 1074; famous for 
Delft earthenware, first manufactured here about 1310. The sale of 
delft greatly declined after the introduction of potteries into Germany 
and England Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 

DEDIBEBATEi, carefully considered. (L.) ‘ Of a deliberate pur- 
pose ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 2 14 (R.) [There was an earlier M. E. 
verb deliberen ; * For which he gan deliberen for the bestc;’ Chaucer, 
Troil. iv. 619.] — Lat. deliberatus, pp. of deliberare, to consult. — Lat. 
de, down, thoroughly; and librare, to weigh, from libra, a balance. 
See Idbrate. Der. deliberate, verb ; deliberaie-ly, deliberate-ness ; 
deliberaHon (Gower, C. A. iii. 352), deliberat-ive, deliberat-ive-ly. 
DEDICATE, alluring, dainty, nice, refined. (L.) M. E. delicat, 
P, Plowman, C. ix. 279. Chaucer has delicat, C.T. 14389 ; delicacie, 
id. 14397.— Lat. delicatus, luxurious; cf. delicia, luxury, pleasure; 
delieere, to amuse, allure. — Lat. de, away, greatly; and lacere, to 
allure, entice. (Root uncertain.) Sec Delight^ Delicious. Per. 
delicate-ly, delicate-ness, delicac-y. 

DELICIOUS, very pleasing, delightful. (F.,— L.) M.E. c/r/i- 
ciouse, King Alisaunder, 38; delicious, Gower, C. A. iii. 24. — O. F. 
delicieus, Rom. de la Rose, 9113 (see Bartsch, col. 381, 1. 8), — Low 
Lat. deliciosus, pleasant, choice. — Lat. delicia, pleasure, luxury. See 
Delicate. Per. delidous-ly, delicious-ness. 

DELIGHT, great pleasure; v. to please. (F.,— L.) A false 

spelling. M. E. delit, sb. ; deliten, verb. Of these, the sb. is found 
very early, in O. Eng. Homilies, i. 187, 1. 17. The verb is in Chaucer, 
C. T. Group E, 997 (Cler. Tale). [In French, the verb appears to 
be the older.] — O. F. deliter, earlier deleiter, to delight ; whence delit, 
earlier deleit, sb. delight. — Lat. delectare, to delight ; frequentative of 
delieere, to allure. — Lat. de, fully ; and lacere, to allure, of unknown 
origin. See Delicate. Per. delight-ful, delight-ful-ly, delight-fuU 
ness, delightsome ; all hybrid compounds, with E. suffixes. 
DELDSTEATE, to draw, sketch out. (L.) Grig, a pp. * Desti- 
nate to one age or time, drawne, as it were, and delineate in one 
table ; ’ Bacon, On Learning, by G. Wats, b. ii. c. 8. — Lat. delineatus, 
pp. of delineare. to sketch in outline. — Lat. de, down ; and lineare, to 
mark out, from linea, a line. See Line. Per. delineat-or, delineation, 
DELINQUENT, failing in duty. (L.) Grig, a pres, part., 
used as adj. * A delinquent person;’ Stale Trials, a,n. 1640; Earl 
Strafford (R.) As sb. in Shak. Macb. iii. 6. 12. -Lat. delinquent-, 
stem of delinquens, omitting one’s duty, pres. part, of delinquere, to 
omit.— Lat. de, away, from ; and linquere, to leave, cognate with E. 
leave. See Iieave. Per. delinquenc-y. 

DELIQUESCE, to melt, become liquid. (L.) A chemical 
term. — Lat. deliquescere, to melt, become liquid. — Lat. de, down, 
away ; and liquescere, to become liquid, inceptive form of liquere, to 
melt. See Liquid. Der. deliquesc-ent, deliquesc-ence. 
DELIRIOUS, wandering in mind, insane. (L.) A coined word, 
made from the Lat. delirium, which was also adopted into English. 

* Delirium this is call'd, which is mere dotage ;* Ford, Lover’s Melan- 
choly, A. iii. sc. 3. The more correct form was delirous. We find 
in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674 ; ‘ Delirium, dotage ; * and * Delirous, that 
doteth and swerveth from reason ; ’ but in Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715, 
the latter word has become de/tnot/s.— Lat. delirium, madness ; from 
delitys, ohe that goes out of the furrow in ploughing, hence, crazy, 
doting, mad. — Lat. de, from; and lira, a furrow. Per. delirious-ly, 
deliriou ssiess. 

DELIVER^ to liberate, set free. (F.,-L.) M.E. deliueren,^ 
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df/tvtrm ; King Alisaunder,’ 1319, 3197 ; Rob. of Clone., pp. 38a, 
462.— O. F. delivrer, to set Itm.- L ow Lat. deUherare, to set free.— 
Lat. de, from ; and liberare, to free, from liber, free, which is con- 
nected with libido, pleasure, libet, it pleases, and the E. li^* See 
Iii ef. Per. deliver-ance, drliver-er, deliver-y, 

a dale, valley. (O. Du.) M. E. delle. Reliquiae Antiquw, 
ii. 7 (Stratmann); pi. dellun {^dellen"), Anturs of Arthur, st. 4.— 

0. Du. delle, a pool, ditch, dyke ; Kilian. A variant of dale, with 
the same orig. sense of ‘ cleft.’ See Dale. 

DELTA, the Greek name of the letter d. (Gk.) [Hence deltoid. 
•Deltoides (in anatomy) a triangular muscle which is inserted loathe 
middle of the shoulder-bone, and is shaped like the Greek letter A ;* 
Kersey, ed. 1715. Deltoid is the Gk. delta-shaped, tri- 

angular. - Gk. htKra ; and eTSot, appearance.] The Gk. blkra answers 
to, and was borrowed from, the Heb. daleth, the name of the fourth 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet. The orig. sense of daleth was ‘ a door.* 
DELUDE, to deceive, cajole. (L.) M. E. deluden. ‘ That it de- 
ludetk the wittes. outwardly ; ’ Complaint of Creseide, 1. 93 ; in 
Chaucer’s Works, Od. 1561.— Lat. deludere, to mock at, banter, de- 
ceive; pp. de/t/fus.— Lat. de, fully; and ludere, to play, jest. Per. 
delus-ive, delus-ive-ly, delus-ive-ness, delusion, delus-or-y ; all from pp. 
delutus. 

DELUGE, a flood, inundation. (F., — L.) In Lenvoy de Chaucer 
a Skogan, 1. 14. — O. F. d«/uge, *a deluge;* Cot. — Lat. diluuium, a 
deluge. — Lat. diluere, to wash away. — Lat. di-, for dis-, apart; and 
luere, to wash.— ^LU, to wash. See Lave. 

DELVE, to dig with a spade. (E.) M. E. deluen (with u for v), 
pt. t. dalf; Rob. of Glouc. pp. 131, 395. — A. S. del/an, to dig ; Grein, 

1. 187. -F Uu. delven, to dig. 4* O. H. G. bidelhan, M. H. G. telhen, to 
dig ; cited by Fick, iii. 146. The form of the base is dalb, lit. 
to make a dale ; an extension of the base dal, a dale. See Dale, 
Dell. Per. delv-er. 

DEMAGOGUE, a leader of the people. (F., - Gk.) Used by 
Milton, Ans. to Eikon Basilike ; he considers the word a novelty (R.) 
— F. demagogue, a word ‘ first hazarded by Bossuct [died a. d. 1704, 
30 years after Milton], and counted so bold a novelty that for long [?] 
none ventured to follow him in its use ; * Trench, Eng. Past and Pre- 
sent. — Gk. bijimyojy 6 s, a popular leader. — Gk. base of Iripot, 
a country district, also the people ; and dyojyde, leading, from dyeiv, 
to lead, which is from ^AG, to drive. 

DEMAND, to ask, require. (F., — L.) In Shak. All’s Well, ii. 
1.21. [But the sb. demand (M. E. demaunde) was in early use, and 
occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 500; Chaucer, C. T. 4892.]— O.F. de- 
wwwdcr.- Lat. deinandare, to give in charge, entrust ; in late Lat. to 
demand (Ducange). — Lat. de, down, wholly; and mandare, to en- 
trust. See Mandate. Per. demand, sb. ; demand-able, demand-ant 
(law Frencli). 

DEMARCATION, DEMARCATION, a marking off of 
bounds, a limit. (F., — M. H. G.) ‘ The speculative line of demarca- 

tion ; ’ Burke, On the Fr. Revolution (R.) — F. demarcation, in the phr. 
ligne de demarcation, a line of demarcation. - F. de, for Lat. de, down ; 
and marquer, to mark, a word of Germanic origin. See Mark. 
^ It will be seen that the sb. demarcation is quite distinct from the 
F. verb demarquer, to dis-mark, i. e. to take away a mark. The pre- 
fix must be Lat, de-, not Lat. dh-, or the word is reversed in meaning. 
DEMEAN (1), to conduct; refl. to behave. (F., — L.) ME. 
demainen, demeinen, demenen\ Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ii. 451. — O.F. 
demener, to conduct, guide, manage (Burguy). — O. F. de-, from Lat. 
de, down, fully; and mener, to conduct, control. — Low Lat. minare, 
to lead from place to place ; Lat. minare, to urge, drive on ; minari, 
to threaten. See Menace. Per. demean-our, q. v. 

DEMEAN (2), to debase, lower. (F.,— L.) Really the same 
word with Demean (i) ; but altered in sense owing to an obvious 
(but absurd) popular etymology which regarded the word as com- 
posed of the Lat. prep, de, down, and the E. mean, adj. base. Sec 
Richardson, s. v. Demean. 

DEMEANOUR^ 1>ehaviour. (F.,-L.) A coined word; put 
for M.E. demenure, from demenen, to demean; see Demean (i), 

‘ L iorleude, D for demenure ; * Rcmedie of Loue, st. 63 ; in ChauceFs 
W'orks, ed. 1561, fol. cccxxiiii. Demeanyng occurs in the same 
stanza, used as a sb. Cf. Spenser, F. Q. iv. 10. 49. 
DEMENTED, mad. (L.) The pp. of the old verb demenie, to 
madden. ‘Which thus seise to demente the symple hartes of the 
people;* Bale, Apology, fol. 80. —Lat. dementire, to be out of one’s 
sense; cf. dementia, madness.— Lat. dement-, stem of denuns, out of 
one’s mind. — Lat. de, away from ; and mens, mind. See Mental. 
DEMERIT, ill desert. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Macb. iv. 3. 226 ; 
but also used in a good sense, i.e. merit, Cor. i. 1. 27fl***U.F. 
demerite, * desert, merit, deserving ; also (the contrary) a disservice, 
demerit, misdeed, ill carriage, ill deserving ; in which sense it is most 
^commonly used at this day; * Cot, —Low Lat. detnerUum, a fault.— 
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in Burguy ; and later meurs^ as in Cotgrave, who marks it masadim, 
though it is now feminine, de^ prep, of; and mores, manners, 
sb. pi. masc. from mos, custom, usage, manner. See Moral. Der. 
demuredy, demure~ness. 

DEMIT, a certain size of paper. (F.,— L.) A printer's term; 
another spelling of Demi', q. v. 

DEN, a cave, lair of a wild beast. (E.) M. E. den ; Will, of 
Paleme, ao.— A. S. denn, a cave, sleeping-place; Lat. ‘cubile;* 
Grein, i. 187. +• O. Du. denne, a floor, platform ; also, a den, cave ; 
Kilian. + t^nne, a floor, threshing-floor. % Probably closely 
f. ‘halfe, demy;* Cot. — tAt. dinUdim, half. — Lat. di--dh-, apart; allied to M. E. dene, a valley, A. S. denu, a valley; Grein, i. 187; 
and medius, middle. See Medium, Der. demi-god, derni- stillpreserved in place-names, as Tenter^den, Rotting-dean, 

semimmver, &c . ; also demy, q. v. DENARY, relating to tens. (L.) Modem arithmetic emplo3rs * the 

Demise, transference, decease. (F., — L.) Shak. has the vb. denary scale.’ — Lat. de«ari«5, containing ten. •• Lat. pi. denii = dec-ni)» 
<fen« 4 e, to bequeath ; Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 347. h'or the sb., see Blount’s ten by ten. Formed on the base of decern, ten. See Decimal. 

Law Dict.-O. F. demise, also desmise, fern of desmi.s, ‘displaced, de- DEE DROID, resembling a tree. (Gk.) Modem. From Gk. 
posed, . . , dismissed, resigned ; ’ Cot. This is the pp. of O. F. btvSpo-, crude form of dirdpov, a tree ; and -eidrjs, like, from *Tdos, 
desmettre, to displace, dismiss. — Lat. dimittere, to send away, dismiss, form. The Gk. biv^pov appears to be a reduplicated form, connected 
«-Lat. di^^dif tO. F. des-), away, apart ; and mittere, to send. See with Gk. Spvs, a tree, an oak, and E. eree; Curtius, i. 295. See Tree. 
Dismiss. [The sense changed from ‘resigned ’ to ‘resigning.’] Per. From the same source is dendro-logy. i.e. a discourse on trees, 
Bar. demise, vb. from \ 6 ^os, a discourse. 

DEMOCRACY, popular government. (F., — Gk.) Foimerly DENIZEN, a naturalized citizen, inhabitant. (F.,—L.) For- 

written democrafy, Milton, Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 4. — O. F. de- merly denisen, Udal, Matt. c. 5. [The verb to denize or dennize also 
mocratie, * a democratic, popular government Cot. — Gk. brjfJLoteparla, occurs. * The Irish language was free dennized [naturalized] in the 
bsjpioicpdreia, popular government. — Gk. fijy/io-, crude form of 8^/iOf, English pale;* Holinshed, desc. of Ireland, c. i.] ‘In the Liber 
a country-district, also, the people ; and nparecj, I am strong, I rule, Albus of the City of London the Fr. deinzein [also denzein, denszeiti], 
from Hpdrot, strength, allied to nparbs, strong, which is cognate with the original of the E. word, is constantly opposed to forein, applied 
E. hard, Der. democrat, democrat-ic, democrat-ic-al, democrat-ic-al-ly, to traders within and without the privileges of the city franchise re- 
DEMOI.ISH, to overthrow, destroy. (F., — L.) In Ralegh, spectively. Ex. “Qe chescun qavera louwe ascuns terres ou tene- 
Hist. of the World, b. ii. c. 20. s. 2. — O. F. demoliss-, inchoative base mentz de denszein ou de forein deinz la fraunchise de la citee; ” p. 
of the verb demolir, ‘ to demolish ; ’ Cot. — l>at. demoliri, pp. demo- 448 ; ’ Wedgwood (whose account is full and excellent). p. Thus 
litus, rarc\y demolir e, to pull down, demolish. — Lat. de, down; and E. denizen is clearly O. F. deinzein, a word formed by adding the 
moliri, to endeavour, throw, displace. — Lat. moles, a heap, also suffix -«» at Lat. -o/iws (cf. O. F. vf/cm =Lat. uillanus) to the O. F. 
labour, effort. See Mole, a mound. Der. demolit-ion. deinz, within, which occurs in the above quotation, and is the word 

DEMON, an evil spirit. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Shak. Hen. V, ii. now spelt dans.- Lat. de intus, from within; which became tfeinz, 
3. 131 . 7 'he adj. demoniak is in Chaucer, C. T. 7874. — O. F. demon, d*ens, dens, and finally £/a;«. — Lat. de, from ; and intus, within ; see 
*a devill, spirit, hobgoblin;* Cot. — Lat. deewoa, a demon, spirit.— Internal. Tier, denizen-ship. ^ Derived by Blackstone from 
Gk. baifxojr, a god, genius, spirit. Pott, ii. 2, 950, takes it to mean ex donations regis ; this is all mere invention, and impossible, 
•distributer;’ from 8a/a>, I divide, which from ^ L)A, to distribute. DENOMINATE, to designate. (L.) ‘Those places, which 
Curtius, i. 385 ; Fick, i. 100. Der. (from Lat. crude form damoni-') were denominated of angels and saints;* Hooker (in Todd). — Lat. 
demoni-ac, demoni-ac-al, demoni-ac-al-ly ; also (from Gk. crude form rfenowiVm/ws, pp. of to name. — Lat. df , down ; and wowfii- 

baifxovo-) demono-latry, i.e. devil-worship, from Gk. karpela, service; are, to name. — Lat. nomin-, stem of nomen, a name. See Noun, 
also demono-logy, i. e. discourse about demons, from Gk. \ 6 yos, dis- Name. Der. denominat-ion (in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Hclth, b. i, 
course, which from kiyeip, to say. and earlier) ; denomination-al, denomination-al-ism ; denominat-ive, de- 

DEMONSTRATE, to shew, explain fully. (L.) In Shak. nominat-or. 

Hen. V, iv. 2. 54. Much earlier are M.E. demonstratif, Chaucer, DENOTE, to mark, indicate, signify. (F., — L.) In Hamlet, i. 
C.T. 7854; demonstracioun, Ch. tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 4. 1 . 1143; 2. 83. — O. F. denoter, ‘to denote, shew;* Cot. — Lat. denotare, to 

demonstrable, Rom. of Rose, 4691. — Lat. demonstratus, pp. of demon- mark out. — Lat. de, down; and notare, to mark. — Lat. nota, a mark. 
sir are, to shew fully. — Lat. de, down, fully; and monstrare, to shew. See Note. 

See Monster. Der. demonstrat-ion ; also demonstra-ble, from Lat. DENOUEMENT, the unravelling of the plot of a stoiy. 
demonstra-bilis ; demonstrat-ive, formerly demonstratif (see above), (F., — L.) ‘The denouement, as a pedantic disciple of Bossu would 
from 0 . 1 '. dmons/ra/*/ (Cotgrave), which from Lat. demonstratiuus ; call it, of this poem [The Rape of the Lock] is well conducted;* 
demonstrative-ly, -ness. Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope, i. 250. — F. dtaowmm/ ; formed with 

DEMORALISE, to corrupt in morals. (F., — L.) A late word, suffix -ment from the verb denouer, to untie. — F. df' = Lat. dis-, apart; 
Todd cites a quotation, dated 1808. — F. demoraliser, to demoralise; and nouer, to tie in a knot, from none, a knot. — Lat. nodus (for an 
Hamilton. — F. dd-, here probably — O. F. des- = Lat. dis-, apart ; and older gnodus), a knot, cognate with E. knot. See Knot. 
moraliser,* io expound morally ; ' Cot. See Moral. Der. demoralis- DENOUNCE, to announce, threaten. (F., — L.) M. E. denouns- 
at-ion, en, Wyclif has we denounsiden to translate denunciabamus ; 2 Thess. 

DEMOTIC, pertaining to the people. (Gk.) Modem. Notin in. 10. •^O.F, denoncer; Cot. — Lat. dcwm/iare, to declare. — Lat. 
Todd. — Gk. lujiioriKus, pertaining to the people. Formed, with suffix down, fully ; and nuntiare, to announce. — Lat. nuntius, a messenger. 
-1-K-, from brffUrrjs, a commoner. This is formed, with suffix -ttjs See Nunoio. Der. denounce-ment ; also (from Lat. pp. denuntiatus) 
(denoting the agent), from brjpo-, crude form of brj/sos, a country dis- denunciat-or, denunciat-or-y, 

trict, also, the jpeopje ; a word of uncertain origin. DENSE, close, compact. (L.) In Milton, P. L. ii. 948 ; Bacon, 

DEMULCeNT, soothing. (L.) Modern. The verb Nat. Hist. § 39. — Lat. de/isws, thick, close. + Gk. 5 aff{;», thick. Der. 

is once used by Sir T. Elyot, Tlie Governour, b. i. c, 20. — Lat. de- deme-ness, dens-i-ty. 

muUent-, stem of pres. pt. of demulcere, to stroke down, caress ; hence, DENT, a mark of a blow. (E.) A variant of dint ; the orig. 
to soothe.— Lat. de, down; and mulcere, to stroke, allay. Cf. Skt. sense was merely *a blow.* M. E. dent, dint, dunt. Spelt dent or 
#nn<?, to stroke. dint indifferently in Will, of Paleme, 2757, .^750, 1234, 3784. See 

DEMUR, to delay, hesitate, object. (F., — L.) ‘If the parties further under Dint. Der. dent, verb. if connection with 

demurred in our iudgement ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 315. — O. F. F. dent, a tooth, except in popular etymology. 
demeurer, detmurer, ‘to abide, stay, tarry;’ Cot.- Lat. demorari, to DENTAL, ^longing to the teeth. (L.) ‘The Hebrews have 
retard, delay. — Lat. de, from, fully; and morari, to delay. — Lat. assigned which letters are labial, which de«/a/, and which guttural;* 
mora, hesitation, delay ; which is probably connected with Lat. me- Bacon (in Todd). Formed with suffix -al ( = Lat. -alis) from Lat. 
mor, mindful ; Curtius, i. 41 3. See Memory. Der. demurr-er, dent-, stem of dens, a tooth, cognate with E. tooth. See Tooth. 
demurr-age. DENTATED» furnished with teeth. (L.) * Dentated, having 

DEMURE, sober, staid, pave. (F.,-L.) See Spenser, F. Q. ii. teeth;* Bailey, vol. ii.— Lat. dentatus, toothed ; formed with suffix 
I. 6. [And see Trench, Select Glossary, who points out that the -atus, a pp. form, from dent-, stem of dens, a tooth. See Tooth, 
word was once used in a thoroughly ^ood sense.] Demurely occurs DENTICIiE, a small tooth. (L.) ‘ Denticle, a little tooth ; * 

in La Belle Dame sans Merci, st. 51, in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. -Lat. den/i-c-irf-i/s, formed with dimin. 
fol. ccli, back.-O.F. de murs, i.e. de bons murs, of good manners ; suffixes -c- and -ul- from denti-, crude form of dens, a tooth, ^ 
the pi. sb. murs was also spelt mors, under which form it is given ^ Tooth. Der. denticul-ate, denticul-at-iou. 


Low Lat. demerere, to deserve (whence the good sense of the word). 
— Lat. de-, down, fully; and merer e, to deserve. , Sw Merit. 
DEMESNE, a manor-house, with lands. (F.,-L.) Also written 
demain, and a doublet of domain, M. £. demein, a domain ; Rob. of 
Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 7; Chkucer, C. T. 14583. [The spelling 
demesne is false, due probably to confusion with O.F. mesnee or 
maisnie, a household ; see Demain in Blount’s Iaw Diet.] — O. F. de- 
tnaine, better spelt domaine (Burguy), So also Cot. gives : * Demain, 
a demaine, the same as Domain* Sec Domain. 

DEMI-, a prefix, signifying • half.* (F.. — L.) O. F. demi, m. demie. 



DENTIFRICE, 

DSNTIFBICB» tooth^wder. (L.) Misspelt dnUrifia m' 
Richaidson. It occurs in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674; Ben Jonson, 
Catiline, Act ii ; and in Holland’s Pliny, b. xxviii. c. ii.-*Lat* denti- 
yWeiiim, tooth-powder; Pliny. — Lat. dm/i-, crude form of dens^ a 
tooth ; and fricare, to rub. Sec Tooth and Friction. 
PFNTIST, one who attends to teeth. (L.) Modem; not in 
Johnson. Formed by adding the suffix -isi to Lat. stem of 
dms, a tooth ; see Tooth. Der. dentist-ry, 
jyjSNTVTlOlSft cutting of teeth. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 
1674.— Lat. dentifionem, acc. of dmtUio^ dentition. — Lat. dentitus, pp. 
of diittir0f to cut teeth.— Lat. deit/i-, crude form of deas, a tooth. 
See Tooth. 

PF.TaTTD!B, to lay bare. (L.) Used by Cotgrave to explain 
F. — Lat. denudare, to lay bare. — Lat. de, down, fully; and 

mdare, to make bare. — Lat. nudus, bare. See Hude. 
p TirN TTK CIATIOM*. a denouncing. (L.) In Shak. Meas. i. 2. 
152. — Lat. d^nunA’a/toftem, acc. of denuntiatio.om'Lzi, denuntituus^ pp. 
of dmunciare, to denounce. See Denounce. 

DEISTY, to gainsay, refuse. (F., — L.) In early use. M. E, 
denien ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 249 ; Wyclif, Matt. xvi. 
24, xxvi. 34. — O. F. denier, earlier deneier, denoier, to deny. — Lat. 
denegare, to deny. — Lat. de, fully ; and negare, to deny, soy no. See 
[Negation. Der. deni^al, deni-able. 

DEFAKT, to part from, quit, die. (F., — L.) In early use. 
M. E. departen \ Floriz and Blauncheflur, ed. Lumby, 1 . 1 2 ; Chaucer, 
Troilus, V. 1073. — O. F. departir.^O. F. de- (»Lat. de) ; and partir, 
to part. — Lat. partiri, to divide. [‘ In the middle ages ee partir 
dun lieu meant to separate oneself from a place, go away, hence to 
depart ; ’ Brachet.] — Lat. parti-, crude form of pars, a part. See 
Fart. Der. depart-ment, depart-ure. 

DEFEND, to hang, be connected with. (F., — L.) M. E. de- 

penden. ‘ The fatal chaunce Of life and death dependeth in balaunce ; ’ 
Lydgate, I'hebes, pt. iii. sect, headed The Wordes of the worthy 
Qucene locasta. — O. F. dependre, ‘ to dejDend, rely, hang on ;* Cot.— 
Lat. dependere, to hang down, depend on. — Lat. de, down ; and pen- 
dere, to hang. See Fendant. Der. depend-ant (F. pres, pt.), 
depend-eni (Lat. pres, pt.), depend-ent-ly, depend-ence, depend-enc-y. 
DEFICT, to picture, represent. (L.) ‘ His armes are fairly 

depicted in his chamber;’ Fuller, Worthies, Cambs. But depict was 
orig. a pp. * I fond a lyknesse depict upon a wal ; ’ Lydgate, Minor 
Poems, p. 177; cf. p^ 259. — Lat. depictus, pp. oidepingere, to depict. 
—Lat. de, down, fully; and pingere, to pamt. See Faint. 
DEFIIjATORY, removing hair. (L.) ‘The same depilatory 
effect ;’ Holland, Pliny, b. xxxii. c. 7, ed. 1634, p. 439d. Formed, 
in imitation of O. F. depilatoire (which Cotgrave explains by depilatory) 
from a Low Lat. form depilatorius, not found, but formed regularly 
from Lat. depilare, to remove hair. — Lat. de, away; and pilare, to 
pluck away hair. — Lat. pilus, a hair. Sec File (3). 
DEFIiETlON, a lessening of the blood. (L.) * Depletion, an 

emptying ; ’ Blount’s Gloss. 1674. Formed, in imitation of repletion, 
as if from a Lat. acc. depletionem, from nom. depletio. Cf. Lat. re- 
pletio, comp/tf/io, — Lat. depletus, pp. of deplere, to empty. — Lat. de, 
away, here used negatively; and plere, to fill, related to \L.Jill, Sec 
FiU, Full. 

DEFDORE, to lament. (F.,— L. ; or L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 

1 . 174. See Trench, Select Glossary. [Perhaps directly from Latin.] 

— O. F. deplorer, ‘ to deplore ; ’ Cot. — Lat. deplorare, to lament over. 

— Lat. de, fully; and plorare, to wail. p. (Jorssen explains plorare 
*as a denominative from a lost adjective plorus from ploverus;* 
Curtius, i. 347. In any case, it is to be connected with Lat. pluit, it 
rains, pluuia, rain, and 'E.fiow and flood. See Flow. Der. deplor- 
able, deplor-abl-y, deplor-able-ness. 

DBFLOY, to unfold, open out, extend. (F., — L.) A modem 
military terra; not in Johnson, but see Todd, who rightly takes it to 
be a doublet o( display. •mF. deployer, to unroll. — O.F. desployer, ‘to 
unfold ; * Cot. — O. F. des- = Lat. dis-, apart ; and ployer, to fold. — 
Lat. plicare, to fold. See Fly. Doublet, display. 

DEFONENT, one who gives evidence. (L.) * The sayde depon- 
ent sayeth ; * Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 8. We also find the verb to 
depone. ‘ And further, Sprot deponeth ; * State Trials, Geo. Sprot, an. 
2606. — Lat. deponent-, stem of deponens, pres. pt. of deponere, to lay 
down, which in late Lat. also meant * to testify ; * Ducange. — Lat. de, 
down ; and ponere, to put, place. p. Ponere is a contracted 
verb, standing for posinere, where po-^post, behind, and sinere means 
to allow, also t o set, p ut. See also Deposit. 

^ DEFOFXnjATB, to take away population. (L.) In Shak. Cor. 
iii. I. 264. — Lat. depopulatus, pp. 01 depopulare, to lay waste.— Lat. 
de, fully ; and populare, to lay waste, deprive of people or inhabit- 
ants.— Lat. populus, a people. See Feople. Der. depopulation, 
depopvlat-or. 

^ DEFOBT 9 to cany away, remove, behave. (F.,— L.) *How a. 
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^man may l^e valued, and deport himselfe; * Bacon, Ijeaming, by G. 
Wats, b. viii. c. 2. Milton has deport as sb., in the sense of deport- 
ment ; P. L. ix. 389 ; xi. 666. [The peculiar pses of the word are 
French, not Latin.] — O.F. deporter, ‘to beare, suffer, endure; also, 
to spare, or exempt from ; also to banish : se deporter, to cease, for^ 
bear, . . .^quiet himself, hold his hand ; also to disport, play, recreate 
himself;* Cot.— Lat. deportare, to carry down, remove; with ex- 
tended senses in Low Latin. — Lat. de, down, away ; and portare, to 
carry. See Fort, verb. Der. deportat-ion (Lat. acc. deportationem, 
from nom. deportatio, a carrying away) ; deport-ment (O. F. deport- 
ment ; Cotgrave gives the pi. deportmeiis, which he explains by ‘ de- 
portments, demeanor *). 

DEF08E, to degrade, disseat from the throne. (F„— L.) In 
early use. M.E. deposen\ King Alisaunder, cd. Weber, 7822; P, 
Plowman, B. xv. 514. — O. F. deposer*. Cot — O. F. *.-Lat. de-, 
from, awav; and poser, to place. -Lat. pausare, to pause; in late 
Lat. to place; Ducange. p. Pausare, to place, is derived from 
pausus, a participial form due to Lat. ^nere, to place ; but ponere 
and pausare were much confused. See JPoee, Fause. Der. depos- 
able, depos-al. ^ Note that depose is not derived, like deposit, from 
Lat. deponere, but is only remotely connected with it. See below. 
DEFOSIT, to lay down, intrust. (F.,— L.) ‘The fear is de- 

posited in conscience ; ’ Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. c. i, 
rule 3. — F. depositer, ‘ to lay down as a gage, to infeoffe upon trust, 
to commit unto the keeping or trust of ; ’ Cot. — Lat. depositum, a 
thing laid down, neuter of pp. of deponere. See Deponent. Der. 
deposit, sb., d^osi'-or; deposit-ar-y. King Lear, ii. 4. 254; depasit-or-y. 
deposition, a deposing, evidence. (F., — L.) Used by 

Cotgrave. — O. F. deposition, ‘the deposition of witnesses;’ Cot.— 
Lat. acc. depositionem, from nom. depositio, a depositing, a deposition. 
—Lat. depositus, of deponere, to lay down ; see above. Not 
directly derived from the verb to depose ; see Depose. 

DEPOT, a store, place of deposit. (F.,— L.) Modem. In use 
in 1794 ; Todd’s Johnson. — F. depbt, a deposit, a magazine; Hamil- 
ton.— O. F. depost, ‘ a pledge, gage ; * Cot. — Lat. depositum, a thing 
laid down, neut. of depositus, pp. of deponere, to lay down. See 
Deposit, of wh ich (when a .sb.) depot is the doublet. 

DEPRAVE, to make worse, cornipt. (F., — L.) M. E. deprauen 
(with u for v), to defame; P. Plowman, C, iv. 225; see Trench, 
&lect Gloss. — O. F. depraver, ‘ to deprave, mar, viciatc ; ’ Cot.— Lat. 
deprauare, pp. deprauatus, to make crooked, distort, vitiate. — Lat. de, 
down, fully ; and prauus, crooked, misshapen, depraved. Der. 
d^rav-ed, deprav-ed-ly, deprav-ed-ness, deprav-at-ion, deprav-i-ty. 
DEPRECATE, to pray against. (L.) Occurs in the State 
Trials, an. 1589 ; the Earl of Arundel (R.) — Lat. deprecatus, pp. of 
deprccari, to pray against, pray to remove. — Lat. de, away ; and 
precari, to pray. — Lat. prec-, stem of prex, a prayer. See Fray. 
Der. deprecat-in^ly, deprecat-ion, deprecat-ive, deprecat-or-y, 
DEPREDATE, to plunder, rob, lay waste. (L.) The verb is 
rare. Depredatours occurs in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 492 ; depredation 
in Burnet, Hist. Reformation, an. 1537. — Lat. depreedatus, pp. of de- 
preedari, to plunder, pillage. — Lat. de, fully; and preedari, to rob.— 
I^at. preeda, prey, plunder. See Frey. Der. depredation, depredat-or, 
d^edat-or-y. 

DEPRESS, to lower, let down. (L.) First used in an astrolo- 
gical sense ; Lidgate has depressed. Siege of Thebes, pt. i. 1 . 58. So 
Chaucer osob depression ; On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, ii. 25. 6. — Lat. 
depressus, pp. of deprimere, to press down. — Lat. de, down ; and pri- 
mers, to press. See Press. Der. depress-ion, depressive, depress-or. 
DEPRECIATE, to lower the value of. (L.) * Undervalue and 

depreciate*,* Cudworth, Intell. System, pref. to Reader (R.) — Lat. 
depretiatus, pp. of depretiare, to depreciate. — Lat. de, down ; and 
pretium, price, value. See Price. Der. depreciat-ion, depreciative, 
depre ciat-o r-y. 

deprive, to take away property. (L.) M.E. depriuen ; Rob. 
of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 222 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 447.— 
I^ow Lat. depriuare, tSMleprive one of office, degrade. —Lat. de, down, 
fully ; and priuare, to deprive, of which the pp. priuatus means free 
from office, private. -Lat. priuus, existing for self, peculiar. See 
Private. Der. deprivat-ion. 

DEPTH, deepness. (E.) In the later text of Wyclif, Luke, v. 4 ; 
Gen. i, 2. The word is English, but the usual A. S. word is de 6 pMs, 
i. e. deepness. + Icel. dypt, dyp 6 . -+ Du. diepte. + Goth, danpitha '. 
See Deep . 

DEPUTE, to appoint as agent. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 0 th. iv. i, 
248. But deputation is in Gower, C. A. iii. 178. — O. F. *t6 

depute;* Cot.— Lat. deputare, to cut off, prune down ; also to impute, 
to destine; in late Lat. to select.— Lat. de, down; and putare, X 6 
cleanse, prune, arrange, estimate, think.— to cleanse. See 
Pure. Der. deputat-ion ; also deputy (O. F. deputi\ see Cotgrav^. 

, DERANGE, to disarrange, disorder. (F.,-L, O.H.G.^ 
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DERELICTION. 


In late use. Condemned as a Gallicism in 1795, but used by Burke 
^odd). — F. deranger f to disarray; spelt deeranger in Cotgrave.— 
O. F. Lat. dh'^ apart, here used negatively ; and O. F. ranger, 
to rank, range, a worn of Gennanic origin, ^e Bange. Der. 
derange-ment. 

DBjBEIjICTION, complete abandonment. (L.) Derelict, in the 
sense of ‘ abandoned,' was also formerly in use, but is perhaps obso- 
lete. Dereliction is in Hooker, Eccl. Polity, b. v. § 1 7. — Lat. acc. 
derelictionem, from nom. derelictio, complete neglect.— Lat. derelictm, 
pp. of derelinquere, to forsake utterly. — I^t. de, fully ; and linquere, to 
leave, connected with £. leave. See lieave. 

to laugh at, mock. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. vi. 7. 32. 
—Lat. derideretY^. derisuB, to mock. — Lat. de, fully, very much; and 
ridere, to laugh. See Hisible. Der. derid’^er ; also deris-ion, deris- 
ive, der is-iverly , from pp. derisus. 

DSiBIYB, to draw from, make to flow from. (F., — L.) For the 
classical use of the word in English, see Trench, Select Gloss. M. E. 
deriuen (with u for v), used as a neuter verb by Chaucer, C. T. 3008, 
but in the usual way in 1 . 3040. — O. F. deriver, ‘ to derive, or draw 
from ; also, to drain or dry up ; ' Col. — I.at. deriuare, pp. deriuatus, 
to drain, draw off water. — Lat. de, away ; and riuus, a stream. See 
Bival. Der. deriv-able, deriv-abl-y, deriv-at-ion, deriv-at-ive, deriv- 
tU-i ve-ly , 

DXSHM, the skin. (Gk.) ‘ Derma, the skin of a beast, or of a 

man's body;' Kersey, ed. 1715. Hence derm, for brevity. — Gk. 
iiptM, the skin. — Gk. biptiv, to skin, flay; cognate with E. tear,^ 
V DAR, to burst, tear. See Tear. Der. derm^al ; also epi-dernUs, 
pac hy-d erm. 

DEROGATE, to take away, detract. (L.) * Any thinge . . . 

that should derogate, minish, or hurt his glory and his name ; ' Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 1 1 2 1 . — Lat. derogatus, pp. of derogare, to repeal a law, 
to detract from. — Lat. de, away ; and rogare, to propose a law, to 
ask. See Roffation. Der. derogat-ion, derogat-or-y, derogat-or-i-ly, 
DBRVIB, DERVISH, a Persian monk, ascetic. (Pers.) * The 
Deruisse, an order of begging friar ; * Sir T. Herbert, Travels, cd. 1665, 
I. 324. — Pers. darvish, poor, indigent; a dervish, monk; Palmer’s 
^ers. Diet. col. aCo. So called Irom their profession of extreme 
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DE8CAHT, a part song, a disquisition. (F.,— L.) 'Twenty 
doctours expoundc one text xx. wayes, as children make descant upon 
playne song;' Tyndal’s Works, p. 168 ; col. i. — O. F. descant, more 
usually deschant, * descant of musick, also, a psalmody, recantation, or 
contrary song to the former ; ’ Cot. — O. F. des- * Lat. dis-, apart, 
separate ; and cant, more usually chant, a song, [See Burguy, who 
gives cant, canter as variants of chant, chanter.'] — Lat. cantus, a song ; 
cantare, to sing. See Chant, and Cant. Der. descant, verb. 
DESCEHD, to climb down, go down. (F., — L.) M. E. descenden, 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, pp. 134, 243. — O. F. descendre, ‘to 
descend, go down ; ' Cot. — Lat. descendere, pji. descensus, to descend. 
—Lat. down; and scandere, to climb. See Scan. Der. descend- 
ant (O. F. descendant, descending ; Cot.) ; descend-ent (Lat. pres. pt. 
stem descendenh ) ; descetis-ion, descens-ion-al ; descent, Gower, C. A. lii. 
307, 231 (O. F. descente, a sudden fall ; formed from descendre by 
analogy with the form vente from vendre, absoute from absoudre, and 
the like). 

DESCRIBE, to write down, trace out, give an account of. (L.) 
In Shak. Merch. of Ven. i. 2. 40. [But the M. E. descriuen was in 
early use ; see K. Alisaiinder, 4553 ; Chaucer, C, T. 10354. This 
was a French form, from O.F, descrivre.] ••hat. describere, de- 
scriptus, to copy, draw out, write down. — Lat.de, fully ; and scribere, 
to write. See Scribe. Der. describ-able, descript-ion (Chaucer, 
C. T. 2055), deseript-ive, descript-ive-ly. 

DESCRY, to make out, espy. (F.,-iL.) In early use. M. E. 
descryen, discryen. * No couthe ther non so much discrye ’ [badly spelt 
diseryghe, but riming with nygremavneye], i. e. nor could any one 
discern so much ; King Alisaunder, 1 . 137.-O. F. descrire, a shorter 
spelling of descrivre, to describe; cf. mod. F. dcfrn're. — Lat. desert- 
hare, to describe. See Describe. ^ Thus the word is merely 
a doublet of describe ; but it was not well understood, and we fre- 
quently find in our authors a tendency to confuse it with discern 
on the one hand, or with decry on the other. See Disoerxi, 
Decry. 

DESECRATE, to profane. (L.) * Desecrated and prophaned by 
human use;' Bp. Bull, vol. i. ser. 4 (R.) — Lat. desecratus, pp. of 
desecrare, to desecrate. — Lat. de, away ; and sacrare, to make sacred. 
-Lat. sacro-, crude form of sacer, sacred. See Sacred. Der. 
desecrat-ion, 

DESERT (1 ), a waste, wilderness. (F., - L.) Prop, an adj. with 
the sense * waste,’ but early used as a sb. M. £. desert, K. Alisaunder, 
p. 199 ; Rob. of GlottC. p. 232 ; Wyclif, Luke, iii. 4.— O. F. desert, a 
wilderness; also, as adj. deserted, waste. -Lat. desertus, waste, de-, 


despise: 

^serted ; pp. of deserere, to desert, abandon, lit. to ^bind.— Lat. de, in 
negative sense ; and serere (pp. sertus), to bind, join. See Series. 
Der. desert, verb ; desert-er, desert-ion. 

DESERT (2), merit. (F.,— L.) M.E. deserte, Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 253; Gower, C. A. i. fii.-O.F. deserte, merit; lit. a thing de- 
served ; pp . of d eservir, to deserve. See Deserve. 

DESERVE, to merit, earn by service. (F., — L.) "M-.E, deseruen 
(with u for v), P. Plowman, C. iv. 303 ; Chaucer, C. T. 12x50. — 
O. F. deservir. — Lat. deseruire, to serve devotedly ; in late Lat. to 
deserve; Ducange. — Lat. de, fully; and seruire, to serve. — Lat. 
seruus, a slave, servant. See Serve. Der. deserv-ing, deserv-ing-ly, 
deserv-ed-ly ; also desert, q. v. 

DESHABHiliE, undress, careless dress. (F.,— L.) Modem.— 
F. dishabille, undress. — F, dishabiller, to undress.- F. dis-, O. F. des- 
-Lat. dis-, apart, used as a negative prefix; and habiller, to dress. 
See Habiliment. 

DESICCATE, to dry up. (L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 727 (R.) 
— Lat. desiccatus, pp. of desiccare, to dry up. — Lat. de, thoroughly; 
and siccare, to dry. — Lat. siccus, dry. See Sack, sb. dry Wine. Der. 
desiccat-ion. 

DESIDERA^, to desire. (L.) Orig. a pp., and so used in 
Bacon, On Learning, by G. Wats, b. iv. c. 2 (K.) — Lat. desideratus, 
1^. of desiderare, to long for. Desiderate is a doublet of desire. See 
Desire. Der. desideratum, neut. of Lat. pp., with pi. desiderata. 
DESIGH, to mark out, plan. (F., — L.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. i. 

203. Also as sb., Meas. i. 4. 55. — O. F. designer, * to denote, signifie, 

. . . designe, prescribe ; ' Cot. — Lat. designare, pp. designcUusi to mark, 
denote. — Lat. de, fully ; and signare, to mark. — Lat. signum, a mark, 
a sign. See Sign. Der. design, sb. ; design-ed-ly, design-er; also 
desij^-ate, design-at-ion, design-cU-or (from the Lat. pp. designatus). 
DEiSI]^, to long for, yearn after. (F., — L.) In early use. 
M.E. desyren, desiren, K. Alisaunder, 1 . 15 ; P. Plowman, B. xv. 461. 
[The sb. is in Chaucer, C. T. 1503.] — O.F. desirer, formerly 
desirrer (Burguy). — Lat. desiderare, to long for, esp. to regret, to 
miss. p. The orig. sense is obscure, perhaps ‘ to turn the eyes from 
the stars,* hence, to miss, regret ; but there can be little doubt that, 
like consider, it is derived from sider-, stem of sidus, a star. See 
Consider. Der. desire, sb. ; desir-able, desir^abl-y, desir-able-ness ; 
desir-ahil-i-ty ; desir-ous, desir-ous-ly. 

DESIST, to cease from, forbear. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Ant. and 
Cleop. ii. 7. 86. — O.F. desister, ‘to desist, cease, forbear;* Cot.— 
Lat. desistere, to put away ; also, to leave off, desist. — Lat. de, away ; 
and sistere, to put, place ; lit. make to stand, causal of stare, to stand, 
which is cognate with E. stand. Sec Stand. 

DESK, a sloping table, flat surface for writing on. (L.) In 
Shak. Haml. ii. 2. 136. Earlier, in Fabyan, vol. i. c. 201 (R.) M. E. 
deske. Prompt. Parv. (a.d. 1 440) ; pp. 120, 299. A variant of dish 
or disc ; a like change of vowel occurs in rush, a reed, of which 
the M. E. forms were (besides russhe) both resche and rische, as shewn 
by the various readings to P. Plowman, B. iii. 141. See Dish. 
DESOXiATE, solitary. (L.) M.E. desolat, Chaucer, C. T. 4551. 
—Lat. desolatus, forsaken ; pp. of rf«o/ars. — Lat. de, fully ; and solare, 
to make lonely.— Lat. solus, alone. See Sole, adj. Der. desolate, 
verb ; desolately, desolate-ness, desolat-ion. 

DESPAIR, to be without hope. (F.,-L.) M.E. dispeiren, 
disperen. * He was despeirid ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 11 2 55. — O. F. desperer, 
to despair. — Lat. desperare, pp. desperatus, to have no hope. — Lat. de, 
away ; and sperare, to hope. — Lat. sp^r-, from spe-, stem of spes, hope, 

f . Probably from SPA, to draw out, whence also space and speed ; 

ick, i. 25 X. Der. despair, sb. ; despair-ing-ly \ also (from Lat. pp. 
desperatus) desperate. Tempest, iii. 3. 104 ; desperate-ly, desperate-ness, 
desperation ; also desperado, a Spanish word — Lat. desperatus, 
DESPATCH, dispatch, to dispose of speedily. (F.,— L.) 
The orig. sense was ‘ to remove hindrances.* In Shak. K. John, i. 
99 i 7 * 90 f common, as in Cymb. iii. 7. xo. 'The 

gelling dispatch is very common, but despatch is the more correct.— 
O. F. despescher (mod. F. dipicher), ‘ to hasten, dispatch, rid, send 
away quickly ; * Cot.— O.F. d«s-«Lat. dis-, apart; and -pescher, to 
hinder, only found in O. F. despescher, and in empescher, to place hin- 
drances in the way. fi. Littr^ shews that the oldest form of the 
word was despeecher, Roman de la Rose, 17674; and that the 
element peecher answers to a Low Lat. pedicare, found in the com- 
pound impedicare, to place obstacles in the way. Hence to despatch 
«to remove obstacles. 7. Formed from 'LsX, udica, a fetter, 
which again is from ped-, stem of pes, a foot ; see Foot. And see 
Impeach. Per, despatch or dispatch, sb. 

DESPERATE, DESPERADO ; see Deerpair. 

DESPISE, to contemn. (F.,— L.) ’h/f.'E. despisen, dispisen; K. 

Alisaunder, 2988; P. Plowm^, B. xv. 531.— O.F. despiz, pp. of 
despire, to despise. {Despiz occurs in La Vie de St. Auban, 9x9.] — 

I Lat. despicere, to look down on, scorn.— Lat. de, down ; and spectre^ 



DESPITE. 

to look. See Spy. ttm. despic-abl* (from Let. despie-m), dapic- 
obl-y : ftlso 

DBSFITS, spite, malice, hatred. (F.,-L.) M. E. despite dispit ; 
K. Alisaunder, 4720; Rob. of Glouc., p. 547. -O.F. despite *de- 
spight, ^pight, anger;* Cot.— Lat. despfctus, contempt. - Lat. de- 
s^tus\ ppT of despicere, to despise. See Despise. Der. despite, 
as prep. ; df spite-fid, despite-fuldy, despite-ful^ness. Also. hi. E. dispit- 
oi/s. Chaucer, C. T. 6343 (obsolete). 

DSSFOID, to spoil utterly, plunder. (F.,— L.) In early use. 
M. E. despoilen, Ancren Riwle, p. 148. — O. F. despoiller (mod. F. da- 
pouiller), to despoil. — Lat. des^iare, to plunder. — Lat. de, fully ; and 
spoliare, to strip, rob.— Lat. spolium, spoil, booty. See &poil. 

DBSFOI 91 /, to lose courage, despair. (L.) ‘ Despandinf^ Feter, 

sinking in the waves;* Dryden, Britannia Rediviva, 258. — Lat. 
despondere, (1) to promise fully, (a) to give up, lose. — Lat. de (1) 
fully, (a) away ; and spondere, to promise. See Sponsor. Der. 
despond-ent ^res. part.), despond’-ent-ly, despond-ence, despond-enc-y. 

DBSFOT, a master, tyrant. (F., — L., — Gk.) Used by Cotgrave. 
Dryden hsiS * despotieh power;* Sigismunda, 599. — O.F. despote,*SL 
despote, the chief, or soveraign lord of a country ; * Cot. — Low Lat. 
despotns, — Gk. t*air6n^s, a master. Der. despot-ic, despot-ic-al, despot- 
ic-My, despot-ism. ^ * Of this compound ... no less than Jive ex- 
planations have been given, which agree only in translating the 
second part of the woid by master;’ Curtius, i. 352. The syllable 
-WOT- is clearly related to Gk. irdait, husband, Skt. pati, lord, Lat. 
potens, powerful ; see Fotent. The origin of tea- is unknown. 

DESQUAMATIOB*, a scaling off. (L.) A modern medical 
term. Regularly formed from Lat. desguamatus, pp. of desquamare, 
to scale off. — Lat. de, away, off ; and squama, a scale. 

DESSEBT, a service of fruits after dinner. (F., — L.) * Dessert, 
the last course at a feast, consisting of fruits, sweetmeats, &c. ; * 
Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — O. ^ * dessert, ‘ the last course or service at 
table ; * Cot. — O. F. desservir, * to do one ill service ; desservir sus 
table, to take away the table;* Cot. — O.F, d^S's^Lat. dis-, apart, 
aw^ ; and seruire, to serve. See Serve. 

DESTEMFER; see Distemper. 

DESTIIfE, to ordain, appoint, doom. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Meas. ii. 4. 138. [But the sb. destiny is in early use; M. E. destinee, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2325.3 — 0. F. destiner, ‘ to destinate, ordain ; ’ Cot.— 
JM.. destinare, to destine. — Lat. destina, a support, prop. — Lat. de-, 
down ; and a deriv. of ^ STA, to stand. See Stand. Der. destin- 
ate, destin-at-ion (from Lat. pp. destinatus) ; also destiny (M. E. destinee, 
from O. F. destinee «» Lat. destinata, fern, of the same pp.). 

DESTITUTE, forsaken, very poor. (L.) * This faire lady, on 

this wise destitute’, * Test, of Creseide, st. 14; Lydgate, Minor J’oems, 
p. 34. — Lat. destitutus, left alone, pp. of destituere, to set or place 
alone. — Lat. de, off, away ; and statuere, to place. — I^at. stcUus, a posi- 
tion.— Lat. status, pp. of stare, to stand ; cognate with E. stand. See 
Stand^^ Der. destitut-ion. 

DBSTR9Y, to unbuild, overthrow. (F.,— L.) In early use. 
The pp. distryed is in King Alisaunder, 1 . 130. M. E. destroien, 
destryen, destruyen ; spelt distruye in Rob, of Glouc. p. 46 ; the pt. t. 
destrude occurs at p. 242. Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, has 
destroied, p. 8 ; destruction, p. 208. — O. F. destruire, to destroy. — Lat. 
destruere, pp. destructus, to pull down, unbuild. — Lat. de, with sense 
of E. verbal un- ; and struere, to build. See Structure. Der. de- 
strey-er] also (from Lat. pp. destructus) destruct-ion, destruct-ible, 
destruct-ibl-y, destruct-ibil-i-ty, destruct-ive, destruct-ive-ly, destruct-ive- 
ness. 

DESUETUDE, disuse. (L.) In Howell’s Letters, i. i. 35 (dated 
Aug. 1, 1621) ; Todd. — Lat. desuetudo, disuse. — Lat. desuetus, pp. of 
desuescere, to grow out of use. — Lat. de, with negative force; and 
suescere, inc^tive form of suere, to be used. See Custom. 

DESULTORY, jumping from one thing to another, random. 
(L.) ‘ Light, desultory, unbalanced minds ; * Atterbury, vol. iii. ser. 

9 (^0 Rp. Taylor has desultorious. Rule of Conscience, b. i. c. 2.— 
Lat. desultorius, the horse of a desuitor; hence, inconstant, fickle. 
[Tertullian has desultrix uirtus, i. e. inconstant virtue,] — Lat. desuitor, 
one who leaps down ; one who leaps from horse to horse ; an incon- 
stant person. — Lat. desultus, pp. of desilere, to leap down. — Lat. de, 
down; and salire, to leap. See Saltation. Der. desultori-ly, 
destdtoriness. 

DETACH, to unfasten, separate. (F.) Orig. a military term, 
and not in early use. ‘ Detach (French mil. term), to send away a 

r ty of soldiers upon a particular expedition ;* Kersey, ed. I 7 i 5 *“ 
ditaeher, lit. to unfasten.— F. d«-- 0 . F. £&«• — Lat, d/s-, apart; 
wd -tocher, to fasten, only in the comp, de-taeher, at-tacker. See 
Der. detaeh-ment, 

DETAIL, a small part, minute account. (F.,-L.) *To offer 
wronjg in detail ; * Holland’s Plutarch, p. 306.— O. F. detail, ‘ a peece- 
ttcaling, also, retaile, small sale, or a selling by parcels ;* Cot—O. F.. 
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detcttUer, ‘ to piecemeale, to cut into parcels ;* Cot.- 0 , F. dtf--Lat. 
de-, fully; wd tailler, to cut. See Tailor. Der. detail, verb. 
^ The vb. is from the sb. in English ; conversely in French, 
DETAllSr, to hold back, stop. (F., — L.) Detaining is in Sir T, 
More, Works, p. 386 (R.).--0. F. detenir, * to detaine or withholde ;* 
Cot.— Lat. detinere, to detain, keep back. — Lat. de, from, away ; and 
tenere, to hold. See Tenable. Der. detain-er, detain-ment; also 
detent-ion, (p v. 

DETECT, to expose, discover. (L.) Sir T. More has the pp, 
detected; Works, pp. 2 19. -Lat. detectus. pp. oi detegere, to un-^ 
cover, exTOse. — Lat. de-, with sense of. verbal un-; and tegere, to 
cover. See Tegument. Der. detect-ion, detect-er, detect-or, 
detect -ive. 

DETENTION, a withholding. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Tim. ii. 2. 
39.— O.F. detention, *a detention, detaining;* Cot. — Lat. acc. de- 
tentionem, from nom. detentio.wml^oX.detentus, pp. of detinere, to detain. 
See Detain. 

DETER, to frighten from, prevent. (L.) Milton has deter, P. L. 
ii. 449 ; deterred, ix.^96. It occurs earlier, in Daniel’s Civil Wars, 
b. iii (R.) — Lat. deterrere, to frighten from. — Lat. de, from; and 
terrere, to frighten. See Terror, Der. deterr-ent. 

DETERGE, to wipe off. (L.) * Deterge, to wipe, or rub off;* 

Kersey’s Dieted. 1715. — Lat. deiergere, to wij^e off. — Lat. *, off, 
away ; and tergere, pp. tersus, to wipe. Der. deter g-ent ; also deters- 
ive, deters-ion, from pp. deters-us. ‘ 

DETERIORATE, to make or grow worse. (L.) ‘ Deteriorated, 
made worse, impaired;’ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — Lat. deterioratus, 
pp. of deteriorare, to make worse. — Lat. deterior, worse. p. The 
word stands for de-ter-ior, in which the first syllable is the prep, de, 
away, from ; and -ter- and -ior are comparative suffixes ; cf. in-ter-ior. 
Der. deteriorat-ion. 

DETERMINE, to fix, bound, limit, end. (F.,— L.) M. E. de- 
terminen. Rom. of the Rose, 6633. Chaucer has determinat, C. T. 
7041. — O.F. determiner, * to determine, conclude, resolve on, end, 
finish;’ Cot. — Lat. determinare, pp. determinatus, to bound, limit, 
end. — Lat. de, down, fully; and terminare, to bound. — Lat. terminus, 
a boundary. See Term. Der. deterinin-able, determin-abl-y ; determ- 
in-ate, determin-ate-ly, de!ermin-at-ion, determin-at-ive, from pp. deter- 
minatus ; also determin-ed, determin-ed-ly, determin-ant. 

DETEST, to hate intensely. (F., — L.) ‘ He detestetk and abbor- 

reth the errours ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 422. Barnes has detestable. 
Works, p. 302, col. 2. — O. F. detester, ‘to detest, loath Cot. — Lat. 
detestari, to imprecate evil by calling the gods to witness, to execrate, 
— Lat. de, down, fully; and testari, to testify, from testis, a witness. 
Sec Testify. Der. detest-able, detest-abl-y, detest-able-ness ; also 
detest-at-ion (from pp. dete status). 

DETHRONE, to remove from a throne. (F., — L. and Gk.) In 
Speed’s Chron. Rich. II, b, ix. c. 13. — O.F. desthroner, ‘to disthron- 
ize, or unthrone;* Cot. — O.F. des-^hat. dh-, apart; and O.F. 
throne, a royal seat, from Low Lat. thronus, an episcopal seat, from 
Gk. $p6vos, a seat. See Throne. Der. dethrone-ment. 
DETONATE, to explode. (L.) The verb is rather late. The 
sb. detonation is older, and in Kersey’s Diet, ed. 1715. — Lat. detonatus, 
pp. of detonare, to thunder down. — Lat. de, down, fully ; and ionare, 
to thunder. — TAN, to stretch. See Thunder. Der. detonat-ion. 
DETOUR, a winding way. (F., — L.) Late. Not in Johnson; 
Todd gives a quotation, dated 1773. — F. a circuit; verbal 

substantive from ditourner, to turn aside, 0.¥. destourner (Cot.) — 
O. F. des- « Lat. dis-, apart ; and tourner, to turn. See Tum. 
DETRACTION, a taking away from one’s credit. (L ) The 
verb detract is in Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 96, and is due to the older sb. 
Chaucer has detractioun, or detraccion, Pers. Tale, Six-text, Group I, 
1 . 614. [So also in 1 . 493, the six MSS. have detraccion, not detracting 
as in Tyrwhitt.] — Lat. acc. detractionem, lit. a taking away, from nom. 
detractio.omhex. detractus, pp. of detrahere, to take away, also, to de- 
tract, disparage. — Lati d^, away; and trahere, to draw, cognate with 
E. draw. See Draw, ^ Der. detract, verb ; detract-or. 
DETRIMENT, loss, injury. (F.,— L.) Spelt detrement (badly) 
in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii (R.) — O. F. detriment, ‘ detri- 
ment, loss;’ Cot. -Lat. detrimentum, loss, lit. a rubbing away. -Lat, 
detri-, seen in detritus, pp. of deterere, to rub away ; with suffix 
-mentum.wrn'LaX. de, away; and terere, to rub. See Trite. Der. 
detrimewt-al ; also (from pp. detritus) detritus, detrit-ion. 
DETRUDE, to thrust down. (L.) * And theim to cast and 

detrude sodaynlyinto continual captiuitie;’ Hall, Rich, III, an. 3.— 
Lat. detrudere, pp. detrusus, to thrust down. — Lat. de, down ; and 
trudere, to thrust, p. Probably thrust is from the same root. Der* 
detruS’ion. 

DEUCE (i), a two, at cards or dice. (F.,-L.) In Shak, 
L.L.L.i. deux, iyro.mlaX. duos, acc. of dwo, two 5 cognate 

,withE. /lev. See Two. 
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DEUCE (2), an evil spirit, the devil. (L.) M. E. deus^ common ^ DEVOUT, devoted to religion. (F.,»L.) In early nse. M, R 
in Havelok the Dane, 11. 1312, 1650, 1930, 2096, 2114. where it is deuot (with u for v); Ancren Riwle, p. 376, 1. 3. Spelt devohU m 
used inteijectionally, as: *D$uit lemman, hwat may l>is be?' i. e. Gower, C. A. i. 64. O. F. ^0/, devoted; see vo in Burguy.-»Lat. 
deuce! sweetheart, what can this mean?*- O. F. Dm, O God I an pp. devoted. See Devote. 

exclamation, common in old romances, as : ‘ Enuers Deu en sun quer ;DEW, damp, moisture. (E.) M. E. deu, dtw ; spelt deau^ dyau^ 
a fait grant clamur, Ohi, Deutl fait il,* &c.* towards God in his Ayenbite of Inwyt, 136. 144. The pi. dhws is in P. Plowman, C. 
heart he made great moan. Ah! God ! he said, &c. ; Harl. MS. 527, xviii. si.-^A. S. dedw, Grein, i. 190. + Du. dauw, + Icel* 
fol. 66, back, col. a.-Lat. Dm, O God, voc. of Dm. God. f See sing, and nom. pi. dnggvar ; cf. Dan. dwg.Swed. dagg. + O.H.G. tou, 
note in Gloss, to Havelok the Dane, reprinted from Sir F. Madden's tau; O.thau. p. Perhaps connected with Skt. dAav, dhhv, to run, 
edition. It is hardly worth while to disci^s the numerous sugges- flow (Fick) ; or with Skt. dUv, to wash (Benfey). Der. dtw-y ; also 
tions made as to the origin of the word, when it has been thus so (Mids. Nt. Dream, ii. 1. 50, iv. i. 127); dew-point (modem), 

satisfactorily accounted for in the simplest possible way. It is merely DEXTER, on the right side, right. (L.) A heraldic term. In 

an old Norman oath, vulgarised. The form rfm is still accurately Shak. Troil. iv. 5. 128. He also has dexterity, Haml. i. 2. 157. 
preserved in Dutch. The corruption in sense, from good to bad, is Divden has dexterous, Abs. and Achit. 904. -Lat. dexter, right, said 
admitted even those lexicographers who tell us about the duhii, of hand or side. + Gk. Sfiinpdt, on the right. + Skt. dahshina, 
DEVASTATE, to lay waste. (L.) A late word ; not in John- on the right, on the south (to a man looking eastward). + O. H. G. 
son. Devastation is in Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674. Instead of devastate, zeso, on the right. Goth, taihswa, the right hand; taihsws, on the 
the form devast was formerly used, and occurs in Ford, Perkin War- right. Russ, desnitza, the right hand, -f* W, deheu, right, southern; 
beck, A. iv. sc. i.-Lat. deuastatus, pp. of deuastare, to lay waste.— Gael, and Irish deas, right, southern. p. The Skt. dakshina is from 
Lat. dit fully; and vastare, to waste, cognate with E. waste. See the Ski. dahsh, to satisfy, suit, be strong; cf. Skt.daksMa, clever, able. 
Waste. Dep. devastat-ion. Der. dexter-i-ty, dexter-ous, dexter-ous-ly, dexter-ous-ness, dextr-al, 

DEVEDOF, to unroll, unfold, open out. (F.) In Pope, Dun- DBY, a governor of Algiers, before the French conquest. (Turk.) 
ciad.iv. 269.- to unfold, spelt in Cotgrave.- ‘The dey deposed, 5 July, 1830;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. -Turk. 

O. F. ^f--Lat. dis-, apart ; and -veloper, occurring in F. envelopper, ddi, a maternal uncle. ‘ Grig, a maternal uncle, then a friendly title 
formerly enveloper, to enwrap, wrap up. Sec Envelope. Der. formerly given to middle-aged or old people, esp. among the Janiza- 
develop-ment. nes ; and hence, in Algiers, consecrated at length to the commanding 

DEVIATE, to go out of the way. (L.) * But Shadwell never officer of that corps, who frequently became afterwards pacha or 

deviates into sense;' Dryden, Macflecknoe, 1. 20. -Lat. deuiatus, pp. regent of that province ; hence the European misnomer of dey, as 
of deuiare, to go out of the way. — Lat. deuius, out of the way. oee applied to the latter ;* Webster. 

Devious. Der. deviation, "I-t prefix, signifying * twice ' or ‘ double.* (Gk.) Gk. 8«-, for 8t», 

DEVICE, a plan, project, opinion. (F.,-L.) M. E. deuise, twice. ^ Lat. bU, hi-, twice. + Skt. dvis, dvi-, twice. Connected with 
dtuys (with u for v) ; Cnauccr, C. T. 816 (or 818). — O. F. devise, *a Gk. bbu, Lat. duo, Skt. dva, E. two. See Two. 
device, poesie, embleme, . . . invention; also, a division, bound;' DIA-, a common prefix. (Gk.) From Gk. Sid, through, also, be- 
Cot.-Low Lat. diuisa, a division of goods, bound, mark, device, tween, apart; closely related to Sis, twice, and Sbo, two. Cf.G. »r-, 
judgment. Sec further under Devise. apart, Lat. dis-, apart. ‘ Both the prefixal and the prepositional use 

DEVU., an evil spirit. (L.,-Gk.) M. E. det/ii, deoue/,(with u of Sid, i, e. dvija, are to be explained by the idea between ; ' Curtius, i. 
for v); spelt deuel, 1*. Plowman, B. ii. 102. — A. S. deu/ul, ded/al; 296. See Two. ^ This prefix forms no part of the words diamond, 
Grein, i. 1 91. — Lat. diabolus.m. Ok. SidPoKos, the slanderer, the devil, diaper, or diary, as may be seen. 

— Gk. SiafidKKsiv, to slander, traduce, lit. to throw across. — Gk. DIABETES, a disease accompanied with excessive discharge of 

through, across; and fidKktiv, to throw, cast. Sec Belemnite. urine. (Gk.) Medical. In Kersey, ed. 1715. The adj. diafee/icfl/ is 
Der. devil-ish, devil-ishdy, devil-ish-ness, devil-ry. in Blount's Gloss, ed. i674>*”Gk. Sia^'fiTrjt, diabetes. -• Gk. Siafiaivuv, 

DEVIOUS, going out of the way. (L.) In Milton, P. L. iii. to stand with the legs apart.— Gk. Std, apart; and fiaivuv, to go, 
489. — Lat. deuius, going out of the way ; by change of -us to E. -ous, cognate with E. Come, q. v. 

as in numerous other cases.— Lat. dff, out of ; and*i//a, a way. See DIABOLIC, DIABOLICAL, devilish. (L., — Gk.) Spelt 
Viaduct. Der. devious-ly, devious-ness ; also deviate, q. v. diabolick, Milton, P. L. ix. 95. — Lat. diabolicus, devilish, — Gk. Siafioki- 

DBVISE, to imagine, contrive, bequeath. (F., — L.) In early devilish. — Gk. 5td/3oAo», the devil. See Devil, 
use. M. E, deuisen (with u for v). King Horn, ed. Lumby, 930; DIACOlffAL, pertaining to a deacon. (F., — L., — Gk.) From 
Gower, C. A. i, 19, 31. — O. F. deviser, to distinguish, regulate,. be- V,diaconal, which Cotgrave translates by ‘ diaconall.’— Low Lat. dia- 
queath, talk. [Cf. Ital. divisnre, to divide, describe, think.] — O. F. conalis, formed with suffix -alis from Lat. diaco?i-us, a deacon. — Gk. 
devise, a division, project, order, condition. [Cf. Ital. divisa, a divi- Sidnovos, a deacon. See Deacon. Similarly diaconate — F. diaconat, 
sion, share, choice J — Low Lat. diuisa, a division of goods, portion of from Lat. diacon-atus, deacon-ship. 

land, bound, decision, mark, device. — Lat. diuisa, fern, of diuisus, pp. DIACRITIC, distinguishing between. (Gk.) ‘Dmcri/iVit points;’ 
of diuidere, to divide. See Divide. Der. devis-er, devis-or ; and see Wallis to Bp. Lloyd (1699), in Nicholson’s Epist. Cor. i. 1 23 (Todd). — 
device, Gk. SiaKpinubs, fit for distinguishing. — Gk. bia, between ; and npivsiv, 

DEVOID, quite void, destitute. (F., — L.) M. F3. d^oirf (with to distin™sh. See Critic. Der. diamVic-o/ ; used by Sir W. Jones, 
u for v) ; Rom. of the Rose, 3723. The pp. deuoided, i.e. emptied Pref. to Pers. Grammar. 

out, occurs in the same, 2929; from M. E. deuciden, to empty.— DIADEM, a fillet on the head, a crown. (F., — L., — Gk.) In 
O. F. desvuidier, deyvoidier, to empty out (mod. F. devider). — O. F. des- early use. M. E. diade^, Chaucer, C. T. 10357, 10374 » Flow- 

— Lat. dis-, apart ; and voidier, vuidier, to void ; see vuit in Burguy. — man, B. iii. 286. — O. F. diademe ; C^ot. — Lat. diadema, — Gk. StdSrjpa, 

O F. void, vuit, void. — Lat. uiduus, void. See Void. a band, fillet. — Gk. SiaSdtv, I bind round. — Gk. Sid, round, lit. apart ; 

DEVOIR, duty. (F., — L.) In early use. M. E. deuoir, deuer and Sia;, 1 bind. Cf. Skt. (/d, to bind ; daman, a garland. — DA, to 
(with V for v), Chaucer, C. T. 2600 ; P. Plowman, C. xvii. 5. — O. F. bind. 

devoir, dever, to owe; also, as sb., duty. -Lat. debere, to owe. See DIAEQRE8I6, a mark (**) of separation. (L., — Gk.) In Kersey's 
Debt. Diet, ed. 1715. — Lat. diaeresis, — Gk. Siaipsais, a dividing. — Gk. 

DEVOLVE, to roll onward, transfer, be transferred. (L.) ‘He Stmpiw, I take apart, divide. — Gk. Si-, for Sid, apart ; and alpiw, I 

did dtwdve and intrust the supreme authority . . . into the hands of take. See Heresy. 

those persons ; * Clarendon. Civil War, vol. iii. p. 483.-Lat. DIAOHOSIS, a scientific determination of a disease. (Gk.) 

ere, to roll down, bring to. — Lat. down; and uoluere, to roll. The adj. diagnostic was in earlier use than the sb. ; it occurs in 
Se e Vo lub le . Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — Gk. Sidyvwais, a distinguishing; whence 

DEVOTE, to vow, consecrate to a puipose. (L.) Shak. always the adj. SMyvworixSs, able to distinguish. — Gk. Sid, between; and 
uses the pp. devoted, as in 0th. ii. 3. 321. [The sb. devotion was in yewois, enquiry, knowledge.— Gk. yi-yvatoHoj, 1 know, cognate with 
quite early use ; it is spelt deuociun in the Ancren Riwle, p. 368, and E. know. See Know. 

was derived from Latin through the O. F. dm)/ron.] - Lat. deuotus, DIAGONAL, running across from comer to coiner. (F.,-L.,— 
devoted ; pp. of deuouere, to devote. — Lat. de, fully; and uouere, to G;k.) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674 1 and in Cotgrave. — F. diagonal, 
vow. See Vow. Der, devot-ed, devot-ed 4 y, d^t-ed-ness ; devot-eeip. *diagonall;*‘ Cot. — Lat. diago«a/ts, formed with suffix -alis from a 
coined word, see Spectator, no. 354) ; devotion; devot-ion-al, devot- stem diagon-. mmOk, Stayd/v-ios, diagonal. — Gk. did, through, across, 

ion-al-ly ; and see devout, between ; and yewia, a comer, angle. See Coign. Der. diagonal 4 y, 

DEVOUR, to consume, eat up. (F.,— L.) M. E. driiouren (with DIAGRAM, a sketch, figure, plan. (L., — Gk.) * Diagram, a 
ti for v) ; P. Plowman, C. iii. 140; Gower, C. A. i. 64. — O. F. devorer, title of a book, a sentence or decree ; also, a figure in geometry; and 
to devour.— Lat. deuorare, to devour.— Lat. de, fully; and uorare, in music, it is called a proportion of measures, distinguished by cer- 
to consume. See Voraoiottt. Der, devour- er,. 4^ain notes;'. Blount’s Gloss, ed. i 674 .-Iat. diogromma, a scale, 
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gamut. oOk. h&ypatifjMf a figure, plan, gamut, list ; lit. that which is^ 
mrked out by lines. -Gk. hayp^itv, to mark out by lines, draw out, 
describe, enroll. -Gk. across, through; and ypd^tw, to write. 

See Grave, 

DIAX, a clock-face, plate for shewing the time of day. (L.) In 
Shak. Oth. iii. 4. 175 * M. E. dyal, dial ; Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 
245; Prompt. Parv. p. lao.—Low Lat. dialis^ relating to a day; cf. 
Low Lat. dtale, as much land as could be ploughed in a day. [The 
word journal has passed from an adjectival to a substantival sense in 
a similar manner.] •- Lat. dies, a day. •• ^ DIW, to shine. Der. dio/- 
is/, dialNnz. See Diary. 

DIAliDCT, a variety of a language. (F.,«-L.,«-Gk.) In Shak. 
K. Lear, ii. s. dialecte, ‘a dialect, or propriety oflanguagc;* 

Cot. Lat. dialecios, a manner of speaking. Gk. S(dAc«rot, discourse, 
speech, language, dialect of a district. — Gk. hioXiyoiuit, I discourse ; 
from the act. form hioKlyoj, I pick out, choose between. —Gk. 8id, 
between ; and Xf7€tv, to choose, speak. ^ From the same source 
is dialogue, q. v. Der. dialect^ic, dialect-ies, dialect-ic-ian, dialect^ie-al, 
dialeet-ic-aldy. 

DlAIiOGXJE, a discourse, (F., — L., — Gk.) In early use. M. E. 
dialogs, Ancren Riwle, p. 230.— O. F. dialogs later dialogue 
(Cotgrave). — Lat. dialogus, a dialogue (Cicero). — Gk. ■SidXoyot, a 
conversation. — Gk. 5(aA^70fxoi, I discourse. See Dialect. Der. 
dialog’ht, dialog-ist 4 c, dialog-ist-ic^cd. 

DIAMETER, the line measuring the breadth across or thick- 
ness through. (F., — L., — Gk.) ‘ O stedfast diametre of duracion ; ' 
Balade of Oure Ladie, st. 13; in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 
cccxxix, back. — O. F*. diametre, *a diameter;’ Cot. — Lat. diametros. 

— Gk. Bidfi€Tpos,SL diagonal, a diameter. — Gk. Biafitrp(iv,io measure 
through. — Gk. Bid, through ; and fisrptiv, to measure. See Metre. 
Der. diametr-ic-al, diameir-ic-al~ly. 

DIAMOND, a hard precious stone. (F., — L., — Gk.) [A doublet 
of adamant, and used in the sense of adamant as late as in Milton, 
P. L. vi. 364 ; see Trench, Select Glossary.] * Have herte as hard 
as diamaunt ; * Rom. of the Rose, 4385 ; spelt diamant, P. Plowman, 
K ii. 13. — O. F. diamant, ‘ a diamond, also, the load-stone, instead of 
aymant ; ' Cot. Cf. Ital. and Span, diamante, G. and Du. diamant, a 
diamond, p. It is well known to be a mere corruption of adamant; 
hence Ital. and Span, diamantino, adamantine. See Adamant. 
DIAPASON, a whole octave, harmony. (L., — Gk.) In Shak. 
Lucrece, 113a ; also in Milton, Ode at a Solemn Music, 1 . 23 ; Dry- 
den, Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1 . 15. — Lat. diapason, an octave, a 
concord of a note with its octave. — Gk. Biavaawv, the concord of the 
first and last notes of an octave ; a contracted form of the phrase Bid, 
vaauv xopBSiv avpupwvia, a concord extending through all the notes; 
where Std means through, and iraaSjv is the gen. pi. fern, of the adj. 
waf, all (stem irewr-). The same stem appears in the words pan- 
theism, pan-acea, panto-mme, &c. See Pantomime. 

DIALER, figured linen cloth. (F\, — Ital., — L., — Gk.) ‘ In diaper, 
in damaske, or in lyne * [linen] ; Spenser, Muiopotmos, 364. 

‘ Covered with cloth of gold diapred wele;* Chaucer, C. T. 2160.— 
O. F. diapr^, * diaperd or diapred, diversified with flourishes or sundry 
figures ; * Cot. From the verb diaprer, ‘ to diaper, flourish, diversifie 
with flourishings.* p. In still earlier French we find both diapre and 
diaspre, with the sense of ‘jasper ’ as well as that of * diapered cloth ’ 
or ‘ cloth of various colours ; * hence the derivation is from O. F. 
diaspre, a jasper ; a stone much used for ornamental jewellery.- 
O. Ital. diaspro, a jasper (Petrarch). 7. Corrupted from Lat. iaspidem, 
acc. of iaspis, a jasper. [In a similar way, as Diez observes, we find 
the prov. Ital. diacere, to lie, from Lat. tac«r«]. — Gk. IdattiBa, acc. of 
Jaairti, a jasper. See Jasper. 

diaphanous, transparent. (Gk.) * Diaphanous, clear as 

crystal, transparent;* Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. Sir T. Browne has 
the sb. diaphanity ; Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. i. § 18. — Gk. Bia<pav^$, seen 
through, transparent. — Gk. Bia^veiv, to shew through.— Gk. 8id, 
through ; and tpeiiveiv, to shew, appear. See Phantom. Der. 
diaphanous 4 y ; from the same source, diaphan-i-'ty or diaphane 4 ^ty. 
DIAPHORETIC, causing perspiration. (Gk.) * DiaphoretieJe, 

that dissolveth, or sends forth humours ; * Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. 

— ^t. diaphoreticus, sudorific. — Gk. promoting perspi- 

ration.— Gk. Bimpdpjiait, peroration. •• Gk. Biaipopsiv, to carry off, 
throw off by perspiration. -Gk. Bid, through; and <pipeiv, to bear, 
c^ate with E. hear. See Bear (i). 

®I^J?HRAGM, a dividing membrane, the midriff. (F.,— L.,— 

^ The Lat. form diapkragma is in Beaum. and Fletcher, Mons. 
Thomas,: iii. I. * Diaphragm, . . . the midriff;’ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 
1674. — O. F. diaphragme, ‘the midriffe; ’ Cot. —Lat. diapkragma,^ 
a partition-wall, the midriff. — Gk. Biapp&ywfu, I 
by a fence. —Gk. Btd, between; and ppdywfu or ppdffaw, I 
fence in, enclose. — Gk. ^ <FPAK, to shut in. — V BH ARK, to com* 
ptess, shut ia? whence also lAt farcirtt to stuff, and E./ow, verb,^ 
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to stuff a fowl. Der. diaphragmatic, from Bmppay/iar^, stem 'of 
Bidppaypa, 

DIARRHOEA, looseness of the bowels. (L.,—Gk.) In Ker- 
sey’s Diet. ed. 171 5. -Lat. diarrhoea. Biafi^ia, lit. a flowing 
through. — Gk. to flow through. — Gk. Bid, through; and 

play, to flow. — ^ SRU, to flow, whence also E. stream ; Curtius, i. 
4^. See Stream. 

Diary, a daily record. (Lat.) * He must alw^s have a diary 
about him;* J. Howell, Instructions for Foreign Travel, sect, iii; 
ed. 1642.— Lat. diariww, a daily allowance for soldiers; also, a diary. 

— Lat. dies, a day. — ^ DIW, to shine. Der. diarist; cf. dial. 

DI ASTOIiE, a dilatation of the heart. (Gk.) In Kersey’s Diet, 
ed. 1715. — Gk. BiaaroXli, a drawing asunder ; dilatation of the heart. 

— Gk. BiaoTiKKety, to put aside. — Gk. 8ta, in the sense of ‘apart;* 
and ariWuv, to place.- V ST AL, to stand fast; whence also E. 
stall; Fick, i. 821. See Stall. 

DIATONIC, proceeding by tones. (Gk.) *Diatonici Mustek 
keeps a mean temperature between chromatic and enharmonic, and 
may go for plain song;* Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674. — Gk. Starom^t, 
diatonic ; we find also Bidrovos (lit. on the stretch) used in the same 
sense. — Gk. Biareiveiv, to stretch out. — Gk. Bid, through ; and reivuy, 
to stretch. TAN, to stretch. See Tone. Dw. diatonic-al-Iy, 
DIATRIBE, an invective discourse. (Gk.) ‘ Diatribe, an audi- 

tory, or place where disputations or exercises are held;’ Blount’s 
Gloss, ed. 1674. Also ‘a disputation ;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. — Lat. dia- 
triha, a place for learned disputations, a school ; an extension of the 
sense of the Gk. Biarpifili, lit. a wearing away, a waste of time, a dis- 
cussion, argument. — Gk. Biarpifieiv, to rub away, waste, destroy, spend 
time, discuss. — Gk. Bid, thoroughly ; and rpiduv, to rub, closely re- 
lated to Lat. terere, to rub, whence tritus, rubbed, E. trite. See Trite. 
DIBBER, DIBBIiE, a tool used for setting plants. (Scand.) 

* I’ll not put The dibble in earth to set one slip of them ; ’ Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. 100. The suffix -er or 4 e denotes the agent. — Prov. Eng. * dib, 
to dip ; used in the same senses as dip, and identical with it ; cf. 
Swed. dial, dobh, to dive, dip oneself, and Dan. dyb, deep, dyhe, to 
deepen, in which h takes the place of p, as in our [Cleveland] word ; ’ 
Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary. Cf. * Dib, a depression [i, e. dip] in 
the ground ; ’ id. p. Hence Prov. Eng. (/t6- £. dip ; cf. ‘ to dibbe, 
dip, intingere* Levins, 113. 16; the change from p to 6 being due 
(perhaps) to Danish influence. See Dip. Der. The verb dibble, in 
angling is the frequentative of dib, to dip, 

DICE, the plural of die; see Die (2). 

DICOTYLEDON, a plant with two seed-lobes. (Gk.) A mod. 
botan. term ; in common use. Coined from Gk. Bi-, double (from 
Bis, twice) ; and Gk. KorvhrfBijv, a cup-shaped hollow or cavity. — Gk. 
KorhKrt, anything hollow, a cup. Remoter origin obscure. Der. 
dicotyledon-ous, 

DICTATE, to command, tell what to write. (L.) * Sylla could 

not skill of letters, and therefore knew not how to dictate ; ’ Bacon, 
'Adv. of Learning, ed. W. A. Wright, i. 7. 29 ; p. 66. Shak. has 
dictator; Cor. ii. 2. 93. — Lat. dictatus, pp. of dictare, to dictate ; cf. 

* Sylla non potuit literas, nesciuit dictare,* quoted in Bacon, Essay xv. 
p. Dictare is the frequentative of dicere, to say ; see Diction. Der. 
dictation, dictat^or, dictat-or-ship, dictat^ori-al, dictat-dri-aliy. 

DICTI9N, manner of discourse. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Haml. v. 
2. 123, — F. diction, ‘a diction, speech, or saying;’ Cot. — Lat. acc., 
dictionem, from nom. dictio, a saying, speecL — Lat. dicius, pp. of 
dicere, to say* also, to appoint ; from the same root as dicare, to tell, 
publish. 4 * Gk. Bslnyufu, I shew, point out. 4 Skt. d/p, to shew, pro- 
duce. 4 Gath, ga-teihan, to tell, announce. 4 G. zeihen, to accuse ; 
zeigen, to point out. — 4/ DIK, to shew, point out; see Didactic. 
See Curtius, i. 165 ; Fick, i. 103. Der. diction-ary ; also dictum (neut. 
sing, of Lat. pp. dictus), pi. dicta ; and see ditto. Hence also bene- 
diction, henison, male-diction, malison, contra-diction, &c. From the 
same root are indicate, indict, index, avenge, judge, preach, &c. 

DID, pt. t. of de ;.,j^ee Do. 

DIDACTIC, instructive. (Gk.) In Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 10 ; 
also in his Dissuasive from Popery, pt. i. s. 9 (R.) — Gk. BiBoHrueBe, 
instructive; cf. i Tim. iii. 2.— Gk. BiBdaieeiy, to teach; where BiBA- 
axeiv •nBi-ZoK-tTKeiv, 4 Lat. doc-ere, to teach; cf. disc-ere, to learn.—: 
^ DAK, to shew, teach ; an older form of DIK (see Diotion).| 
'This root is an extension of^DA, to know, whence Gk. Ba-rjyQ*, to 
learn, B 4 -Ba-ev, he taught ; cf. Zend dd, to know. See Curtius, i; 
284 ; Fick, i. 103. Der. didaetic-al, didactic-cA-ly. 

DIDAFFER, a diving bird, a dabchick. (E.) *Doppar, or dy- 
doppar, watyr-byrde, mergulus;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 127. For divcf^ 
dapper, * Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave ; * Shak. Venus; 
86. Compounded of dive (q.v.) and dapper, i.e. a diver, dipper^ 
plunger, so that the sense of dive occurs twice in the word, acconung 
to a common principle of reduplication in language. jCf. DerwenU 
water * white-watcr-water.] p. The verb dap or to is o 
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variant of dip ; traces of it are clearly seen in dop-ehichen, the Line/ In Shak. Temp. iv. i. 79. Chaucer has difusion, Troilns, Hi. 
word for the dab-chick (Halliwell) ; in cfoppers, i. c. dippers or Ana- Lat. dijfitsus, pp, of diffund'ere, to shed abroad. — Lat. dif-mdis-, 
baptists, used by Ben Jonson in his masque entitled News from the apart; and fundtre, to pour, from Lat. V^UD.— V GliUD, to 
New World ; and in the form doppar cited from the Prompt. Parv. pour, an extension of to pour. See Fuse. "Dw. diffuse, 

above. And, in fact, the A. S. form dufe-doppa actually occurs, to adj. ; diffusely, diffuse-ness, diffusnAe, diffus^ed, diffus-edAy, diffus-ed* 
translate the Lat. pelicanus (Bosworth). Cf. Swed. doppa, to dip, ness, diffusion, diffusive, diffusAveAy, diffusAve-ness, 
plunge, immerge ; Dan. dohe, to baptise ; Du. doopen, to baptise, dip ; DIQ, to turn up earth with a spade. (E.) M. E. diggen, * Dikeres 
G.taufen, to baptise. Hence also i. e. the diving bird, cor- and delueres digged up the balkes ditchers and delvcrs dug up 

r^ted to dab-chick for ease of pronunciation. See Dip, Div©. the baulks ; P. Plowman, B. vi. 109; where, for digged, the earlier 
DIB (1), to lose life, perisn. (Scand.) M.E. dien, dyen, dhen, version (A. vii. 100) has Thus is equivalent to 

de^en, deyen. Spelt de^en in Layamon, 31796. [The A. S. word is to dig. — A.S. dician, to make a dike or dyke; Beda, i. 12; Two 
steorfan or sweltan ; hence it is usual to regard die as Scandinavian.] Saxon Chron. ed. Earle, p. 155.— A. S. die, a dyke, or dike, a ditch. 

— Icel. deyja, to die. + Swed. do. + Dan. dUe. + O. Sax. doian. 4 " + Swed. dika, to dig a ditch, from dike, a ditch. + Dan. dige, to dig, 

Goth. <fiu/aa. 4* O.H.G. /Ju/nn, M. II. G. to die; whence G. from dige, a ditch. ^ As the A. S. dician is a secondary verb, 
iodt, dead. Cf. also O. Fries, deia, deja, to kill ; Goth, af-daujan, to formed from a sb., it was at first a weak verb ; the strong pt. t. dug 

harass,, Matt. ix. jv6. See Death, Dead. is of late invention, the true pt. t. being digged, which occurs 18 times 

DIB (2), a small cube used for gaming. (F., — L.) The sing, die in the A. V. of the Bible, whereas dug does not occur in it at all. So 
is in Shak. Wint. Tale, iv. 3. 27 ; he also uses the pi. dice (id. i. 2. 133). too, Wycliff has diggide, Gen. xxi. 30. Observe also, that the change 
Earlier, the sing, is seldom found; but the M. E. pi. dys is common; from dikien to diggen may have been due to Danish influence. See 
see Chaucer, C.T. 1240, 11002, 12557. Some MS. spell the word Dike. "Det. digg-er, digg-ings. 

dees, which is, etymologically, more correct. — O. F. dei, a die (Bur- DIOBST, to assimilate food, arrange. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. v. 
guy), lifter de, pi. dez (Cotgrave) ; cf. Prov. dai, a die (Brachet) ; 2. 289 ; Merch. iii. 5. 95. [But digestion is much earlier, viz. in 

also Ital. dada, pi. dadi, a die, cube, pedestal ; Span, dado, pi. dados ; Chaucer, C. T. 10661 ; so also digestive, id. 14967 ; and digestible, id. 
Low Lat. dadus, a die. p. The Prov. form dat is the oldest, as / be- 439.] M. E. digest, used as a pp. *= digested ; Lydgate, Minor Poems, 
comes occasionally weakened torf; c. g. the Low l.at. dadea^’Lovr p. 195.— Lat. digestus, pp. of digerere, to carry apart, separate, dis- 
Lat. data, tribute. Hence the Low Lat. dadus stand.s for datus.mm solve, digest. — Lat. di-^dis-, apart; and gerere, to carry. See Jest. 
Let. datus, \\t. a thing thrown or given forth ; the masc. sb. talus, a Der. digest, sb. (Lat. digestum), digest-er, digest-ible, digest-ion, digest- 
die, being understood. y. Datus is the pj). of dare, to give, let go, ive, digest-ibilA-ty. 

give forth, thrust, throw. See Date (i). Der. die, a stamp, pi. DIGHT, prepared, disposed, adorned. (L.) Nearly obsolete. 
dies ; also dice, verb, M. E. dycen. Prompt. Parv. p. 121. ‘The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; ’ Milton, L’All. 62. Light 

DIBT (i), a prescribed allowance of food. (F., — L., — Gk.) * Of is here short for dighted, so that the infinitive also takes the form 

his diete mc.surable w^as he ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 437. Cf. ‘ And jif thow ^ght. ‘And have a care you dight things handsomely ; ’ Beaum. and 
diete the thus,’ i, c. diet thyself in this way ; P. Plowman, B. vi. 270. Fletcher, Coxcomb, Act iv. sc. 3. M. E. dihten, di^ten, verb ; the pp. 

— O. F. diete, ‘ diet, or daily fare ; also, a Diet, Parliament ;* Cot.— dight is in Chaucer, C.T. 14447. — A.S. dihtan, to set in order, dispose, 

Ixjw Lat. dieta, diceta, a ration of food. — Gk. bicura, mode of life ; arrange, prescribe, appoint ; Luke, xxii. 29. — Lat. dictare, to dictate, 
also, diet. p. Curtius connects biaira with bi&oD, which he regards prescribe. Sec Dictate. ^ Similarly, the G. dichten, M. H. G. 
as the orig. form of ^doj, 1 live ; and this he again derives from dhten, dihten, 0 . 11 . G. dietbn, is unoriginal, and borrowed from the 

to live; whence also Zend. 7V, to live, Skt./ti/, to live, and E. quick, same Lat. verb. 

living. See Quick. Der. diet-ary, diet-et-ic. DIGIT, a finger, a figure in arithmetic. (L.) * Computable by 

DI%T (2), an assembly, council. (K., — L., — Gk.) ‘ Thus would digits SirT. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 12. § 23. — Lat. digitus, 
your Polish disagree ; ’ Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 407. It a finger, a toe; the sense of ‘figure* arose from counting on the 
occurs also in Cotgrave.- O. F. diete, ‘diet ; also, a Diet, Parlia- fingers. •+■ bduroKos, a finger. + A. S. td, a toe. + G. zehe, a toe. 
ment ; * Cot. — Low Lat. diceta, a public assembly ; also, a ration of p. ‘ Digitus has g for c like viginfi, and comes from an older decetos, 
food, diet. p. The peculiar spelling diceta and the suffix -ta leave A shorter form occurs as the base of the Teutonic words. The root 
no doubt that this word is nothing but a peculiar use of the Gk. I hold to be ben (Sfx) in biKOfuu, and its meaning has the same rela- 
blcura, mode of life, diet. In other words, this word is identical in tion to the root as that of G.^nger to fangen, to catch ; * Curtius, i. 
form with Diet (i), q. v. y. At the same time, the peculiar sense 164. y. That is, Curtius derives it from ^ DAK, to take; not 
of the word undoubtedly arose from a popular etymology that con- from DAK, to shew, which gives diction and didactic. Der, 
nected it with the Lat. dies, a day, csp. a set day, a day appointed digit-al, di g it-ate, digit-at-ed, digit-at-ion. See Toe. 
for public business ; whence, by extension, a meeting for business, an DIGISTIFY, to make worthy, exalt. In Shak. Two Gent. ii. 4. 

assembly. We even find diecta used to mean ‘a day’s journey;* 158.— O. F. rftgm/er, to dignify; omitted in Cotgrave, but given in 

Ducan ge. Sherwood's index to that work. — Low Lat. dignijicare, to think 

DIFfBK, to be distinct, to disagree. (L.) ‘ Dyuerse and differ- worthy, lit. to make worthy.— Lat. digni-, for digno-, crude form of 

yng substaunces ; ’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 5 ; p. 168. Ch. dignus, worthy ; and -ficare, a suffix due to facere, to make. 3 ee 
also has the sb. difference, id. b. v. pr. 6 ; p. 176, 1 . 5147. — Lat. dif- Dignity and Fa^^t. Der. dignifi-ed. 

ferre, to carry apart, to differ; also, to defer. — Lat. dif- (for dis-), DIGNITY, worth, rank. (F., — L.) In early use. M.E. dig- 

^art; oxid ferre, to bear, cognate with 'IL. bear. See Bear (1). cf/gmVee, Chaucer, C. T. 13386 ; spelt in Hali Meidenhad, 

Observe that differ is derived directly from Latin, not through the ed. Cockayne, p. 15, 1 . 3. — O. F. dignite, — Lat. dignitatem, 

French; the O. F. meant ‘ to defer’ (see Cotgrave), and had acc. of dignitas, worth. —Lat. dignus, worthy; related to decus, 

not, as now, also the sense of ‘ to differ.* The O. F. for ‘ to differ* esteem, and decet, it is fitting. DAK, to worship, bestow; cf. Skt. 
was differenter or differanter, a verb formed from the adj. different, ddq, to worship, bestow ; whence also decorum, q. v. Der. dignit-ar-y, 
Der. differ-ent (O. F. different, from Lat. pres. part, stem different-), dif- Doublet, dainty, q. v. 

ferent-ly, different-i-al ; also differ-ence (O. F. difference, from lat. DIGRAPH, a double sign for a simple sound, (Gk.) Modem. 
diff erentia). Made from Gk. bi-, double, and ypdpeiv, to write. 

DIFFIOUIiTY, an obstacle, impediment, hard enterprise. (F., I DIGRBBB, to step aside, go from the subject. (L.) In Shak. 

— L.) [The adj. difficult is in Shak. 0 th. iii. 3. 82, but it is some- Romeo, iii. 3. 127. [The sb. Egression is much older, and occurs in 
what rare in early authors, and was merely developed from the sb. Chaucer, Troilus, i. 143.] — Lat. digressus, pp. of digredi, to go apart, 
difficulty, which was a common word and in earlier use. The M. E. step aside, digress. — Lat. di-^dis-, apart ; and gracU, to step —lat. 
word for ' ‘ difficult ' was difficile, occurring in Sir T. Elyot, The gradus, a step. See Grade. Der. digress-ion, digress-ion-al, digress- 
Goveroour, b. i. c 23.] M. E. difficuUee ; Chaucer, C. T. 6854. O. F. ive, digress-iveAy. 

diffculte; Cot.— Lat, acc. of difficulty, an ab- DI£B, a trench, a ditch with its embankment, a bank. (E.) 

breviated form of difficilitas,>»lj&t. difficilis, hard. — Lat. dif-^dis-, M. E. dik, dyk, often softened to dich, whence the mod. E. ditch. * In 
apart; nxid facilis, easy. See Facile, Faculty. Der. difficult, a dyke falle* — fall in a ditch (where 2 MSS. have dftVke) ; P. Ilow- 
diffcvlt-ly. man, B. xi. 41 7. ••A. S, die, a dike ; * hi dulfon dne mycle diV — they 

DIFFIDBNT, distrustful, bashful. (Lat.) In Milton, P. L. viii. dug a great dike ; A.S. Chron. an. 1016. + Du. dt/I. ^-Icel. diki, 
562, ix. 293. Shak. has diffidence, K. John. i. 65. — Lat. diffidentem, + Gan. dige, + Swed. dike. + M. H. G. tick, a marsh, canal ; G. teieh, 
acc., of d^dens, pres. pt. of diffidere, to distrust ; cf. Lat. diffidentia, a pond, tank ; the mod. G.deich, a dike, being merely borrowed from 
distrust. - Lat. apart, with negative force ; oxid Jidere, to Dutch. + Gk. reixw. a wall, rampart; roTxot, wall of a house 

jrust.— Lat. faith. See Fftith. Der. diffident-ly, diffidence ; (standing for dfrxot, 4 * Skt. dsAI, a mound, rampart (Curtius, 

«ee diffidence in Trench, Select Glossary, i. 223). fi. All these are from V DHIGH, to toucb, to feel, knead, 

xBlFFUBB^ to shed abroad, pour around, spread, scatter. (L.)lform; whence Goth, digan, deigan, to knead, mould plastic material^ 
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iMtJiHgin, Gk. to touch, Skt. dih, to besmear. Hence “'send forth, send away, dismiss. -Lat. di-, for away ; and mitten^ 

the orig. sense of dike, like that of douf(h, is ‘ that which is formed,’ to sen d. S ee Dismiss. 

I. e. artifi cial. Der. dig, q. v. ; from the same root is dou^ q. v, DIMITY, a kind of stout white cotton cloth. (F.:?«L..-.Gk.) 

DIIiAGEBAf]% to tear asunder. (L.) Used by Sir T. Browne, *Dimiuy, a fine sort of fustian Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. [Cf. Du. 
Vulg, Errors, b. iii. c. 6, § 3. — Lat. dilaceratm, pp. of dilacerare, to diemet, dimity.] — Gk. dimity. -Gk. lifUToe, made with a 

tear apart.— Lat. di’^dis^, apart; and lacerarif to tear. See lift* double thread.— Gk. 5 /-, double; and iiirot, a thread of the woof, 
cerate. Der. di^erat-ion, ^ Mr. Wedgwood quotes from Muratori a passage containing the 

DIliAPIDATB, to pull down stone buildings, to ruin. (L.) words ‘ami ta, dimita, et trimita,’ explained to mean silks woven with 
In Levins, 41. 36. Used by Cotgrave, who translates F. dilapider one, two, or three threads respectively. The word thus passed from 
by ‘to ^lapidate, ruin, or pull down stone buildings.’ — Lat. dilap- Gk. into Latin, and thence probably into French, tho^h not rc- 
idaiusi pp. of dUapidare, to destroy, lit. to scatter like stones or pelt corded by Cotgrave ; and so into English. Sec Dimity in Wedgwood, 
with stones; cf. Columella, x. 33a.-Lat.di>-dis-, apart ; and lapid-, DIhitfLE, a small hollow. (E.) In .Shak. Wint. Ta. ii. 3. loi, 
stem of /^/s, a stone. See Dapidary. Der. dilapidat 4 on. The orig. sense is ‘ a little dip ' or depression ; and it is a naWlised 

DUiATE, to spread out, enlarge, widen. (F., — L.) ‘ In dylating I form of dipp-le, i. e. of the dimin. of dip make by help of the suffix -/#, 

and declaring of hys conclusion ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 648 h. Cf. Norse dipel, depil, a pool ; the dimin. form of Swed, dial, depp, a 
[Chaucer has the sb. dilatation^ C. T. 4652.] — O.F. dilater, ‘to large pool of water, which is a derivative of Swed. dial. to dip. 
dilate, widen, inlarge ; * Cot. — Lat. dilatm, spread abroad ; used as See depp, dippa, in Rietz ; and see Dapple, and Dip. €([ The G. 
pp. of differre, but from a different root. — Lat. di-^^dis-, apart; and dumpfel, a pool, is a similar formation from the same root. Der, 
lotus, carried, borne, from O. Lat. tlatus ^ Gk. rXrifTlt, borne, endured, dimpl-y, dimpl-ed. Doublet, dingle, q. v. 

— TAL, to lift ; whence Lat. tollere, Der. dilat-er, dilat-able, DIN, a loud noise, clamour ; to sound. (E.) The sb. is M. E, 

dilat-abil-i-ty,dilat’ion,dilat-or-y,dilat-or-i-ness; also (O.F. din, dene, dune \ spelt dine, Havelok, i860; dune, Layamon, 1009.— 

dilatation, which see in Cotgrave), A.S. dyn, dyne, noise ; Grein, i. 313 ; dynnan, to make a loud sound; 

DUiEMMA, a perplexity, puzzling situation. (L., — Gk.) In id. <4- Icel. dynr, a din; dynja, to pour, rattle down, like hail or rain. 

Shak. Mer. Wives, iv. 5. 87 ; All’s Well, iii. 6. 80. — Lat. dilemma.^ 4* Swed. d&n, a din ; d&na, to ring. 4* don, a rumble, booming ; 
Gk. blKrjfi/M, a double proposition, an argument in which one is done, to rumble, boom. 4 Skt. dkvni, roaring, a torrent ; dhvani, a 
caught l^tween (Pia\afi 0 &ueTou) two difficulties. — Gk. biaXafifidvofim, sound, din ; dhvan, to sound, roar, buzz. 

I am caught between, pass, of iiakapifidveiv, to take in both arms, DII^, to take dinner, eat. (F.) M. E. dinen, dynen ; P. PloW' 
grasp.- Gk. did, between; and Xa/tfidveiv, to take. — Gk. ^ AAB, to man, B. v. 75 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 558. [The sb. is diner (with one 
take; discussed in Cu rtius. ii. 144. — ^^RABH, to take. n), P. Plowman, B. xiii. 28 ; Rod. of Glouc. p. 561.] — O. F. disner, 

DILETTANTE, a lover of the fine arts. (Ital., — L.) Modem, mod. F. diner, to dine ; cf. Low Lat. disnare, to dine ; of unknown 

The pi. dilettanti occurs in Burke, On a Regicide Peace (Todd). — origin, fl. Cf. Ital. desinare, disinare, to dine ; supposed by Diez to 
Ital. dilettante, pi. dilettanti, a lover of the fine arts ; properly pres. pt. stand for Lat. decoenare ; from </«-, fully, and ewnare, to take supper, 
of dilettare, to delight, rejoice. — Lat. delectare, to delight. See from coma, supper, or dinner. Der. dinner, (M. E. diner, from O. F. 
Delight. Der. dilettante-iem. disner, where the infin. is used as a sb.) 

DILIGENT, industrious. (F., — L.) Chaucer has diligent, C. T. DING, to throw violently, beat, urge, ring. (E.) * To ding (i. c. 

485 ; and diligence, id. 8071. — O. F. diligent ; Cot. — Lat. diligentem, fling) the book a coit’s distance from him ; ’ Milton, Areopagitica, cd. 
acc. ofdiligens, careful, diligent, lit. loving ; pres. part, of diligere, to Hales, p. 32. M. E. dingen, pt. t. dang, dong, pp. dungen. ‘God- 
select, to love; lit. to choose between.- Lat. apart, between; rich stert up, and on him dong\' Havelok, 1147; dungen, id. 227. 

and legere, to choose, cognate with Gk. Kiyuv, to choose, say. Der. Though not found in A. S., the word is probably E. rather than 
diligent-ly, diligence, Scand. ; for it is a strong verb, whereas the related Scand. verbs are 

StLL, the name of a plant. (E.) M. E. dille, dylle, *Dylle, herbe, but weak 4 * Icel. dengja, to hammer. 4* Dan. deenge, to bang. 4 Swed, 

anetum;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 121. — A.S. ; ‘myntan and dile and ddnga, io bang, thump, beat. Dot. ding-dong. ^ Probably an 

cymyn’ = mint and dill and cummin; Matt, xxiii. 23.4 dille, imitative word, like din. Or perhaps related to Dint. 41^ The 
4 Dan. dild. 4 Swed. dill, 4 O. H. G. tilli, M. H. G. tille, G. dill. smmosed A. S. denegan is probably an invention of Somner’s. 
DIIjIJTE, io wash away, mix with water, weaken. (L.) ‘ Diluted, I^INGIjE, a small dell, little valley. (E.) In Milton, Comus, 
alayed, tempered, mingled with water, wet, imperfect;’ Blount’s 312. A variant of dimhle, used in the same sense. ‘Within a 
Gloss, cd. 1674. — I.4it. dilutus, pp. of diluere, to wash away, mix with gloomie dimble shee doth dwell, Downe in a pitt, ore-grown with 
water. — Lat. — apart ; and /«««, to wash, cognate with Gk. brakes and briars;* Ben Jonson, Sad Shepherd, A. ii. sc. 8 (R.) 
Aoi;ftv, to wash. Der. dilute, adj., dilut-ion ; from the same source, ‘And satyrs, that in shades and gloomy rfrmWw dwell ; * Drayton, 
dilu-ent, diluv-ium, diluv-ial, diluv-ian ; and see deluge. Poly-Olbion, s. 3. Dimhle is the same word as dimple, used in the 

DIM, obscure, dusky, dark. (E.) M. E. rf/w, rfiwimtf ; ‘ though I primitive sense of that word, as meaning *a small dip’ or ‘de- 
loke dymme\* P. Plowman, B. x. 179. — A.S. dim, dark; Grein, i. pression * in the ground. See Dimple, and Dip. 

1 94. 4 Icel. rfxwwr, dim. 4 Swed. dimmig, fo^gy ; dimma, a fog, a DINGY, soiled, dusky, dimmed. (E.) Very rare in books. * Dingy, 

mist, haze.4 M.H.G. timmer, timber, dark, dim. p. These words are foul, dirty ; Somersetshire ; * Halliwell. This sense of ‘ dirty * is the 
probably further related to O. Sax. thim, dim (with the remarkable original one. The word really means ‘dung-y ’ or * soiled with dung.* 
change to th), and further to G. dGmmerung, dimness, twilight ; The i is due to an A. S. y, which is the modification of u, by the 
which are cognate with Lat. tenebree, darkness, Irish teim, dim, Russ, usual rule ; cf. Jill, from full ; whilst g has taken the sound of j. 
/tfmawi, dim, and Skt. /amos, gloom, y. The last of these is derived p. This change from w to i appears as early as the jienth century; 
from tarn, to choke, hence, to obscure ; and all are from ^ TAM, to we find * fimus, dinig * — djmg ; and ‘ stcrcoratio, dingiung ’ - a dung- 
choke. See Curtius, ii. 163. Der. dim-ly, dim-ness, ing ; AElfric’s Vocab., pr. in Wright’s Vocab. i. 1. col. 1. See Dung, 

DIMENSION, measurement, extent. (F., -L.) ‘ Without any ^Cf. Swed. dyngig, dung^ from dynga, dung. 

dimensions at al;* Sir T. More, Works, p. iiiig. — O. F. intension, DINNER; see under Dine. 

‘a dimension, or measuring;’ Cot — Lat. acc. from nom. DINT, a blow, force. (E.) lA. Id,, dint, dunt, dent; dint, 

dimensio, a measuring. — Lat. dimensus, pp. of dimetiri, to measure off Will, of Paleme, 1234, * 784 ? dent, id. 2757; dunt, Layamon, 8420. 
a part of a thing, to measure out. — Lat. apart; and metiri, — A.S. dynt, a blow ; Grein, i. 213. 4 Icel. dyntr, a dint ; dynta, to 
to measure. See Measure. dint.4 Swed. dial, dunt, 9. stroke ; dunta, to strike, to shake, p. Per* 

DIMINIBH, to lessen, take from. (F.,-L.) ‘ To fantasy [f^cy] haps related to Dinf . q Can it be connected with Gk. 0iwuv, 
that giving to the poore is a diminishing of our goods ; ’ Latimer, to strike, Lat. -fendere in offendere, defendere ? ^ 

Sixth Ser. on Lord’s Prayer (R.) [Chaucer has diminucion, i. e. dimi- DIOCESE, a bisl\^’s province. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. diocise, 

nution, Troilus, iii. 1335.] A coined word, made by prefixing di- to Chaucer, C. T. 666. — ( 3 . F. dioeese, ‘a diocess ; ’ Cot. — Lat. diacesis, 

the E. minish, in imitation of Lat. diminuere, to diminish, where the -Gk. Bioinnau, housekeeping, administration, a province, a diocese, 
prefix di- » Lat. dis-, apart, is used intensively, p. The E. minish is — Gfc. bioiKiw, I keep house, conduct, govern. - Gk. 5 t- « bid, through, 
ftoxsi O, It , ntenusier, tnenuisier, ILowJjSit, minutiare, Vi hy-foTTti of minu- throughout; and olWox, I inhabit. — Gk. oTdco#, a house, an abode; 
tare, to break into small fragments (Ducange).-Lat. mnutus, small, cognate with Lat. uicus, a village (whence E. wick, a town), and Skt, 
pp. of miat/ere, to lessen. See Milliah, Minute. DoT.diminish-ablei vefa, a house,— WIK, to enter; cf. Skt. vip, to enter. Der. 
from Lat. pp. diminutus ore diminut-ion {p.¥, diminution, Lat. acc. dioces-an. r 

diminutionem), diminut-ive, d&rmnut-ive ly, diminut-ive-tiess. DIOPTRICS, the science of the refraction of light. (Gk.) 

DIMIS80RY, giving leave to depart. (L.) ‘ Without the ^Dioptricks, a part of optics, which treats of the d^erent refi^tions 

bishop’s ditnissory letters presbyters might not go to another dioces;* of the light, passing thro’ transparent luediums ; Keisey’s Diet, cd* 
Bp. Taylor, Episcopacy Asserted, s. 39 (R.)«^Lat. rfimissoriw, giving i7i5*“Gk. tA btom-pited, the science of dioptncs.— Gk. bwwrpinSp, 
leave to go bmore another judge, -lAt. ^'niisst/s, pp. of dimittere, to^ ^belonging to the use of the biorrpaf an optical mstram^t for takfeg 
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heights, &:c. Gk. Ztii, through ; and ^ On, to see. V AK, to see. ^ ^ forms from an older dvts, which is from Lat. dm, two. Hence the 
Der. dioptric, dioptric’-cd, sense is Mn two/ i.e. apart, away. 2. The Gk. form of the prefix 

BIOBAMA, a scene seen through a small opening. (Gk.) is rfi-; see Di-. 8. The Lat. dis- became in O. F., mod. F. di^\ 
Modem. A term applied to various optical exhibitions, and to the this appears in several words, as in de-Jeat, dt-fy, &c., where the prefe 
building in which they are shewn. Coined from Gk. 8i- » Zid, through ; must be carefully distinguished from that due to Lat. de, 4 . Again, 
and Bpa/m, a sight, thing seen. — Gk. I to per- in some cases, dis- is a late substitution for an older des~, which is the 

ceive ; see Wary. Der. dioramnc* O. F. <f«- ; thus Chaucer has de&armtn from the O. F. des’-armer^ in 

DIP, to plunge, immerge, dive for a short time. (E.) M.E. the sense of dtVorm. 

dippen; Trick of Conscience, 8044.- A. S. dippan, Exod. xii. 22; DISABLE, to make unable, disoualify. (L. ; oad F.,— L.) lii 
dyppan, Levit. iv. 17. + Dan. dyppt, to dip, plunge, immerge. The Spenser, F. Q. v. 4. 31 ; and see Trench, Select Glossary. Made by 
form dip is a weakened form of the Teut. root DUP, whence daup, as prefixing Lat. dis- to ahU. See Die- and Able. Der. disabiUi-ty. 
seen in Goth, daupjan, to dip, immerse, baptise, Du. doopen, to bap- DISABUSE, to free from abuse, undeceive. (L. ; and F.,— L.) In 

tise, Swcd. dopa, to baptise, G. tau/en, O. H. G. toufen, to baptise. Clarendon, Civil War, vol. i. pref. p. 21 (K.) From Lat. prefix chs- 

See Deep and Dive. Der. dip, sb. ; dipper, and abuse. See Die- and Abuse. 

DIPHT^EBIA, a throat-disease, accompanied with the forma- DISADVANTAGE, want of advantage, injury. (L. ; and¥,, — L.) 
tion of a false membrane. (Gk.) Modem. Coined from Gk. bupBipa, In Shak. Cor. i. 6. 49. From Lat. dis- and advantage. See Dis- 
leather ; from the leathery nature of the membrane formed. - Gk. and Advantage. Der. disadvantage-ous, disadvantage-ous-Iy. 

Ziipuv, to make supple, hence, to prepare leather. Allied to Lat. DISAPJPEOT, to make unfriendly. (L. ; and F., — L.) * Disaffected 
d^sere, to knead, make supple, tan leather. Der. diphther 4 t-ic, to the king;* State Trials, Hy. Sherfield, an. 1632 (R.) From Lat. 
DIPBLTELON^G, a union of two vowel sounds in one syllable, di’s- and affect. See Die- and Aifirect. Der. disaffected-ly, dis- 

(F., — Gk.) Spelt dipthong in Ben Jonson, Eng. Grammar, and in a^eted ness, disafict-ion, 

Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave, which also gives the O. F. dipthongue, jDISAlPPOMIST, to deprive of the privilege of forest lands ; to 
— O. F. dip/Aowgwtf. — Gk. ^0^0770*, with two sounds. -Gk. at- *8/f, render common. (L.) ‘There was much land disafforested;* 
double ; and d^oyjZe, voice, sound. — Gk. <pd 4 yyofiai, I utter a sound, Howell’s Letters, b. iv. let. x6 (R.) From Lat. dis-, away ; and Low 
cry out. — VSPAG, SPANG, to resound ; Fick, i. 831. Lat. afforestare, to make into a forest, from qf- (for ad) and foresta, a 

DIPLOMA, a document conferring authority. (L.,— Gk.) * Di- forest. See Dis- and Forest. 
ploma, a charter of a prince, letters patent, a writ o/bull;* Blount’s DI8AGBEE, to be at variance. (L.; and F.,— L.) In Tyndal, 
Gloss, ed. 1674. -Lat. diploma (gen. diplomatis), a document confer- Works, p. 133, col. 2. From Lat. dis~, and agree. See Dis- and 
ring a privilege.*- Gk. ZhKoj/uit lit. anything folded double ; a license. Agree. Der. disagree-able, dhagree-ahl-y, disagree-able-ness, disagree- 
di| 3 oma, which seems to have been originally folded double. — Gk. ment, C The adj. disagreeable was suggested by O. F. desagreable, 
diir\6o9, twofold, double. — Gk. = double; and irXoo#, with the DISALLOW, to refuse to allow. (L.; and F., — L.) M.E. dis- 
sense of E. -/old, respecting which see Double. Der. diplomat-ic alowen, to refuse to assent to, to dispraise, refuse, reject. * A 1 that is 
(from the stem diplomai-)^ diplomat-ic'ol, diplomat-ic-al-ly, difiomat-ist, humble he disaloiveth ; ’ Gpwer, C. A. i. 83. [Suggested by O. F, 
di^omac-y, deslouer, ‘ to disallow, dispraise, blame, reprove ; * Cot. ; spelt desloer 

Dipsomania, an insane thirst for stimulants. (Gk.) Modem, in Burguy.] From Lat. dis-, apart, away; and allow. See Dis- and 
From Gk. Zi\po-, crude form of biypos, thirst ; and Gk. pavia^ mania. Allow. Der. disallow-able, disallow-ance, 

DIPTEBAl, an order of insects with two wings. (Gk.) In DISANNUL, to annul completely. (L. ; fl«dF.,— L.) In Shak. 
Kersey’s Diet. ed. 171^^, we find *Dipteron, in architecture, a building Com. Err. i. i. 145. From Lat. dh-, apart, here used intensively; 
that has a double wing or isle’ (sic). Coined from Gk. Ut- = 8 tt, and annul. Sec Dis- and Annul. Der. disannul-ment, 
double ; and irrep6u, a wing (short for ver-tpop), from Gk. ^^IIET, DISAFPEAB, to cease to appear, to vanish. (L.; and F., — L.) 
to fly. — PAT, to fly; see Feather, In Dryden, On the death of a very Young Gentleman, 1 . 23. From 

DxPTxCH, a double-folding tablet. (L., — Gk.) * Diptychs, Lat. dis-, apart, away ; and op/var. See Die- and Appear. Der. 
folded tables, a pair of writing tables ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. — Low Lat. disappear-ance, 

diptycha, pb — ( 5 k. blnrvxa, pi. a pair of tablets. — Gk. biirrvxos, DISAPPOINT, to fnistrate what is appointed. (F., — L.) Shak. 
folded, doubled. — Gk. Jt-, for bis, double ; and vtvkt6s, folded, from has disappointed in the sense of * unfurnished,' or ‘ unready; * Hamlet, 
en^aanv, to fold, discussed in Curtins, ii. 105. i. 5. 77 * Ralegh has ‘such disappointment of expectation ;* Hist, of 

DIBE, fearful, terrible. (L.) Shak. has dire. Rich. II, i. 3. 127; World, b. iv. c. f. s. Ii. — O. F. desapointer, ‘to disappoint or frus- 
dirfful, Temp. i. 2. 26 ; direness, Macb. v. 5. ii|. — Lat. dims, dreadful, trate ; * Cot. — O. F. d«- = Lat. dis-, apart, away ; and O. F. apointer, 
horrible, -f* Gk. bewbi, frightful ; cf, bsi\Lt, frightened, cowardly ; to appoint. See Appoint. Der. disappoint-ment, 
connected with 8fot, fear, to fear, to hasten. Cf. Skt. DISAPPROVE, not to approve, to reject. (L. ; o«d F., — L.) 

4 i, to fly; Benfey, p. 345. — to fly, hasten. Sec Curtius, i. ‘And disapproves that care;’ Milton, Sonn. to Cyriack Skinner. 
291; Fick, i. 109. Der. dire-ful, dire-Jul-ly, dire-ness (all hybrid P'rom Lat. dis-, away; and approve. See Dis- and Approve, 
con^unds). Der. disapproval ; from the same Lat. source, disapprob-at-ion, 

DIRECT, straight onward, outspoken, straight. (L.) M.E. DISARM, to deprive of arms. (F.,-L.) M.E. desarmen, 
directs, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, ii. 35. ii. [He also Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. met. 4; 1 . 241. — O.F. desarmer, ‘to 
has the verb directen; see Troil. b. v. last stanza but one.] — Lat. disarme, or deprive of weapons;’ Cot. — O. F. dw-, from Lat. dis-, 
direetus, straight, pp. of dirigere, to straighten, direct. - Lat. di-, for apart, away ; and armer, to arm. See Die- and Arms. Der. 
dis-, apart ; and regere, to rule, control. See ^ctor, and Right, disarm-a-ment, probably an error for disarm-ment ; see ‘ desarmemeni, 
Der. direct-ly, direct-ness ; also direct, vb., direct-ion, direct-ive, direct- a disarming ; * Cot. 

or, direet-or-ate, direct-or-y, direct-or-i-al. Doublet, drm, q. v. ; and DISARRANGE, to disorder. (L.; o«dF., — L.) Not in early 
see dim. use ; the older word is disarray. * The whole of the arrangement, or 

DIRGE, a funeral song or hymn, lament. (L.) M. E. dirige ; rather disarrangement of their military ; * Burke, On the Army Esti- 
* placebo and dirige ; * P. Plowman, C. iv. 467 ; and see Ancren mates (R.) F rom Lat. dis-, apart, away ; and arrange. Doubtless 
i^wle, p. 22 ; Prompt. Parv. p. 121. [See note to the line in P. PI., ’sugrated by O. F". desarrenger, ‘ to unranke, disorder, disarray ; ’ <^ot. 
which explains that an antiphon in the office for the dead began with See Dis- and Arrange. Der. disarrange-ment. 
the words (from Psalm v. 8) * dirige, Dominus mens, in conspectu DISARRAY, a want of order. (F.) In early use. M. E. dis- 
tuo uitam meam ; * whence the name.] — Lat. dirige, direct thou, im- aray, also disray. Thus, in Chaucer, C. T. (Pers. Tale, Remed. 
perative mood of dirigere, to direct. See Direct. Luxurise), Group I, 927, we find the readings desray, disray, and 

DIRK, a poniard, a dagger. (C.) * With a drawn dirJt and bended disaray, as being equivalent words ; disray occurs yet earlier, in 
[cocked] pistol ;* State Trials, Marquis of Argyle, an. i66i (R.)- K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 4353. -O. F. desarroi, later desarroy, ‘dis- 
Iridi duire, a dirk, poniard. Probably the same word with Du. order, confusion, disarray;’ Cot. There was also a form desroi^ 
dolk, Swed. and Dan. dolk, G. dolch, a dagger, poniard. later desroy, * disorder, disarray ; * id. p. The former is from O. F. 

DIRT, any foul substance, mud, dung. (Scand.) M. E. drit, by des-, Lat. dis-, apart, away ; and arroi, compounded of ar- (standing 
the shifting of the letter ^ so common in English. ‘ Drit and donge * for Lat. ad, to) and O. F. roi, order. In the latter, the syllable ar- 
es dirt and dung; K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 4718 ; cf. Havelok, is omitte d. S fee Dis- and Array. Der. disarray, verb. 

682. - Jcel. drit, dirt, excrement of birds ; drtta, to void excrement ; DISASTER, a calamity. (F., - L.) See Shak. Hamlet, i. 1. 1 x8 ; 
cf. Swcd. dial. driVa, with same sense ; Rietz. + Du. dry/fw, with same All’s Well, i. i. l 87 .e* 0 . F. dfsos/r^, *a disaster, misfortune, ca- 
aense; cf. O.Du. driet, dirt (Kilian). In A.S., we find only the lamity;’ Cot.— O. F*. des-, for Lat. dis-, with a sinister sense; and 
verb gedritan; it is rare, but occurs in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, i. 364. O. F. asire, * a star, a planet ; also, destiny, fate, fortune, him; * Cot. 
Per. dt>/-y, diri-i-ly, eUrtH-mst, —Lat. astrum, a star; cf. ‘astrum sinistnm, infortunium;* Ducange. 

JDI8-, prefix. (L.) 1. From Lat, dis-, apart ; dis and bis are both ^ ^See Astral, Aster, Der. disastr-ous, disastrous-ly, 

K 



DISAVOW. 

DISAVOW, to disclaim, deny. (F.,-iL.) M. E. desavowen ; P. 
Plowman, C. iv. 32a. — O. F. desavouer^ *to disadvow, disallow;*' 
Cot.-iO. F. for Lat. d*s-, apart ; and O. F, avouer^ spelt advoutr 
in Cotgravc, though Sherwood’s index gives avouer also. See Dis- 
and Avow. Dep. di$avow-(d. 

DISBAND, to disperse a band. (F.) In Cotgrave.—O. F. des- 
bander^ * to loosen, unbind, unbend ; also to casse [cashier] or dtsbetnd ; * 
Cot.*- 0 . F. flfes-, for Lat. rfis-, apart ; and O. F. bander^ to bend a 
bow, to band together. See Dis- and Band (a). Ber. disband^mmt, 
DISBBlflEVB, to refuse belief to. (L. and E.) In Kersey’s 
Diet. ed. 1715 ; earlier, in Cudworlh, Intellectual System, p. 18 (K.) 
From I^t. used negatively; and £. believe. See JDiSp and 
Believe. Dep. disbeliev~e r, dis belief, 

DISBITBDEN, DISBtTBTHEN, to free from a burden. (L. 
and £.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. 1. 229. From Lat. apart ; and 
£. burden or burthen. See Die- and Burden. 

DISBURSE, to pay out of a purse. (F.) In Shak. Macb. i. 2. 
61. — O. F, de^boursert of which Cotgrave gives the pp. desbours^, ‘dis- 
bursed, laid out of a purse.* — O. F. from I^t. rfis-, apart ; and 
F. bourse, a purse. See Dis- and Bursar. Dep. dhburse-nunt, 
DISC, Disk, a round plate. (L.,— Gk.) In vei^ early use in 

the form dUh, q. v. * The disk of Phoebus, when he climbs on high 
Appears at first but as a bloodshot eye ; * Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Metam. 
XV. 284. — Lat. ditscus, a quoit, a plate. — Glc. bianoe, a ^uoit.— Gk. 
biitety, to cast, throw. Der. disc~ous. See Desk, and Dish. 
DISCARD, to throwaway useless cards, to reject. (L. ; and F.,— 
L., — Gk.) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 5. 8. Sometimes spelt decard ; see 
Richardson. From Lat. dis-, apart, away ; and card. See Dis- and 
Card. 

DISCERN, to distinguish, separate, judge. (F., — L.) M. E. 
discernen; Chaucer, Troil. b. iii. 1 . 9. — O. F. ; Cot. — Lat. 

discernere, to distinguish. — Lat. dis-, apart ; and cernere, to separate, 
cognate with Gk.i^vw, to separate. — -^SKAR, to separate; Fick, 
i. 81 1 . Dep. discern-er, discern-ible, discern-ibl-y, discern-ment ; see also 
discreet, discriminate, 

DISCHARGE, to free from a charge, unload, acquit. (F.,— L.) 
In early use. M. E. deschargen ; K. Alisaunder, ed. W'eber, 3868.— 

O. F. descharger, ‘to discharge, disburden Cot. — O.F. des-, from Lat. 
dis-, apart, away ; and charger, to charge, load. See Dis- and 
Charge. Der. discharge, sb., discharg-er, 

DISCIPLE, a learner, follower. (F., — 1 .«.) In early use. In 

P. Plowman, B. xiii. 430. Discipline is in Ancren Riwle, p. 294.— 
O. F. disciple ; Cot. — Lat. discipulus, a learner. — Lat. discere, to learn ; 
an extended form from the root which gives docere, to teach. Sec 
Docile. Der. dheipU-ship. From the same source is discipline, 
from O. F. discipline, Lat. disciplina ; whence also disciplin-able, dis- 
ciplin-ar-i-an, disciplin-ar-y. 

DISCLAIM, to renounce claim to. (L. ; and F., — L.) Cotgrave 
translates desadvouer by ‘ to disadvow, disclaime, ref^use.’ From Lat. 
dis-, apart, away ; and claim. See Dis- and Claim. Der. dis- 
claim-er. 

DISCLOSE, to reveal, unclose, open. (F., — L.) ‘And might 
of no man be desclosed ; * Gower, C. A. ii. 262. — O. F. desclos, disclosed, 
pp. of deiclorre, to unclose ; Cotgrave gives ‘ secret desclos, disclosed, 
revealed.’ — O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart, away ; and O. F. clorre, to 
shut in, from Lat. claudere, to shut. See Dis- and Close. Der. 
disclos-ure. 

DISCOLOUR, to spoil the colour of. (F., — L.) Chaucer has 
discoloured, C. T. 16132. — O.F. descolorer, later descoulourer, as in 
Cot. — Lat. dis-, apart, aw^; and colorare, to colour. — Lat. ^o/or-, 
stem of color, colour. See Dis- and Colour. 

DISCOMFIT, to defeat or put to the rout. (F., — L.) In Bar- 
bour’s Bruce, xii. 459. [Chaucer has discomfiture, C. T. loio.] — 
O. F. desconfiz, pp. of desconfire, ‘ to discomfit, vanquish, defeat ; ' Cot. 
[The n before /easily passed into m, for convenience of pronunciation; 
the same change occurs in the word comfort ; and the final 2 •• /«.] — 
O. F. prefix; and confire, to preserve, make ready.- Lat. dis-, 
apart ; and conficere, to finish, preserve. See Dis- and Comilt. 
Der. discomfit-ure, from O. F. desconfiture ; Cot. 

DISCOIO'ORT, to deprive of comfort. (F., — L.) M. E. dis- 
eomfor^ ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 70. — O. F. desconforter; 
Cot. gives ‘ se desconforter, to be discomforted.*— O. F. des-, prefix, = 
Lat. dis-, apart, away ; and conforter, to comfort. See Dis- and 

Comfort. 

DISCOMMEND, to dispraise. (L.; and F.,— L.) In Frith’s 
Works, p, 156, col. 2. From Lat. dis-, apart; and commend. See 
Dis- and Commend. 

DlSCOMMpN, to deprive of the right of common. (L.; and 
‘Whiles thou discommonest thy neighbour’s kyne;' Bp. 
V* sat. 3. From Lat, dis-, apart ; and common. Sec Dis* 

andCommoxi, ^ 
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DISCOMPOSE, to deprive of composure. (L.; and F.,— L.) 
Bacon has discomposed in the sense of ‘ removed from a position * ; 
Hist, of Hen. VII, cd. Lumby, p. 217, 1 . 33. -Lat. dis-, apart; and 
com^se. See Dis- and Compose. Der. discompos-ure, 
DISCONCERT, to frustrate a plot, defeat, disturb. (F., •• L.) lu 
Ikiley’s Diet. ed. 1731, vol. ii. - O. F. diicowwr/er, of which Cot. 
gives the pp. *disconeerU, disordered, confused, set awry^*— O. F. 
dts‘— Lat. dis-, apart; and concerter, to concert. Sec Dis- and 
Concert. 

DISCONNECT, to separate. (L.) Occurs in Burke, On the 
French Revolution (R.)-Lat. dU-, apart; and Connect, q.v, 
DISCONSOLATE, without consolation. (L.) ‘And this 
Spinx, awaped and amate Stoode al dismaied and disconsolate 
Lidgate. Storie of Thebes, pt. i. - Low lat. disco«.vo/an«, comfortless. 
— Lat. dts-, apart ; and consolatus, pp. of consolari, to console. See 
Dis- and Cons ole. Der. disconsolate-ness. 

DISCONTENT, not content, dissatisfied. (L. ; and F.,— L.) 

* That though I die<^ discontent I lived and died a mayde ; ’ Gascoigne, 
Complaint of Philomene, st. 69. — Lat. dis-, apart ; and Content, 
q. v. Der. discontent, sb.; discontent, verb ; discontent-ed, discontent-ed-ly, 
discontent-ed-ness, discontent-ment, 

DISCONTINUE, to give up, leave. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 
Merch. of Ven. iii. 4. 75. — O.F. diseontinuer, ‘to discontinue, sur- 
cease;* Cot. — Lat. dis-, apart, used negatively; and continuare, to 
continue. See Dis- and Continue. Der. discontinu-ance, discon- 
tinu-at-ion (O. F. discontinuation ; Cotgrave). 

DISCORD, want of concord. (F., — L.) M. E. descord. discord. 
Spelt descord [not discord, as in Richardson] in Rob. of Glouc. p. 
196.— O. F. dcicord (Roquefort); later discord. Cot.; cf. O.F. des- 
corder, to quarrel, disagree; Roquefort. — Lat. discordia, discord; 
discordare, to be at variance. — Lat. dis-, apart ; and cord-, stem of cor, 
the heart, cognate with E. Heart, q. v. Der. discord-ant (F. discor- 
dant, explained by Cotgrave to mean ‘ discordant, jarring,’ pres. pt. 
of discorder) ; discordant-ly, discordance, discordanc-y, ^ The special 
application of discord and concord to musical sounds is probably due 
in some measure to confusion with chord. 

DISCOUNT, to make a deduction for ready money pay- 
ment. (F., — L.) Formerly spelt discompt, ‘ All which the conqueror 
did discompt;' Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c, 3. 1 . 1105. * Discount, to 
count, or reckon off;* Gazophilacium Anglic, ed. 1689.— O. F. dcs- 
compter, ‘to account back, or make a back reckoning ; * Cot. — O. F, 
dcs-« Lat. dis-, apart, away ; and compter, to count. — Lat. computare, 
to compute, count. See .Dis- and Count. Der. disconnr, sb. ; 
discount-able. 

DISCOUNTENANCE, to abash. (F.,— L.) ‘ A great taxer 

of his people, and discountenancer of his nobility;’ Bacon, Life of 
Hen. Vll, ed. Lumby, p. 112. ‘Whom they . . . discountenaunce ;* 
Spenser, Teares of the Muses, 1 . 342. — O. F. descontenancer, to abash ; 
see Cotgrave. — O. F. des- — Lat. dis-, apart; and contenance, the 
countenance. See Dis- and Countenance. 

DISCOURAGE, to dishearten, (F., — L.) ‘Your moste high 
and most princely maiestce abashed and cleane discouraged me so to 
do;* Gower, C. A., Dedication (R.) — O. F. descourager, ‘to dis- 
courage, dishearten ; * Cot. — O. F, des- « Lat. dis-, apart ; and courage, 
courage. See Dis- and Courag^e. Der. discourage-ment, 
DISCOURSE, a discussion, conversation. (F., — L.) M. E. dis- 
cours, i. e. reason ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 4. 1 . 4804. — 
O. F. discours. Cot.— Lat. disettrsus, a running about ; also, conversa- 
tion. — Lat. discursus, pp. of discurrere, to run about. — Lat. dis-, apart ; 
and currere, to nm. See Dis- and Course. Der. discourse, verb ; 
also discurs-ion, diseurs-ive (from Lat. pp. discursus). 
DISCOURTEOUS, un courteous. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, F. Q, 
vi. 3. 34. — O.F. discortois, ‘discourteous;* Cot. — O.F. dis- *= Lat. 
dis-, apart, here used negatively ; and O. F. cortois, corteis, courteous. 
Bee Dis- and Courteous. Der. discour teous-ly; from same source, 
discourtes-y. 

DISCOVER, to uncover, lay bare, reveal, detect. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
discouer^n, Rom. of the Rose, 4402.-0. F. ^scouvrir, * to discover ; * 
Cot. — (). F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart, away; and couvrir, to cover. 
See Dis- and Co'Ver. Der. discover-er, discover-able, discover-y, 
DISCREDIT, want of credit. (L. ; and F., — L.) As sb. in Shak; 
Wint. Tale, v. a. 133; as vb. in Meas. iii. 2. 261. From Lat. di«-, 
apart, here used in a negative sense ; and Credit, q. v. Der. dis-* 
credit, verb; discredit-able. 

DISCREET, wary, prudent. (F.,— L.) M. E. discret, P. Plow- 
man, C. vi. 84; Chaucer, C. T. 520 (or 5i8).-O.F, discret, ‘dis- 
creet ; * Cot.— Lat. discretus, pp. of discernere, to dis^m. See Dis>^ 
oem. Der. discreet-ness, discret-ion (Gower, C. A. iii. 156), discret- 
ion-al, discret-ion-al-ly, discret-ion-ar-y, discret-ion-ar-i-ly*, also discrete 
(—Lat. discretus, separate), discret-ive, discret-ivedy, 
DISCBEPA^, dmcring. (F.. -L.) In Sir T. Mow, Workst 
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* p. 262 h, *Diseripani in fi^re;* Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. 
c. 17, 1 . 199 (in Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat.)-O.F. discrepant, ‘dis- 
crepant, different ; ’ Cot. Lat. di&crepamtcm, acc. of diserepans, pres, 
pt. of discrepare, to differ in souivl.«*Lat. dis~, apart ; and crepare, to 
make a noise, crackle. See Decrepit. Der. discrepance, discrep- 
anc-y. 

DISCKIMUSTATEI^ to discern, distinguish. (L.) 'Discriminate, 
to divide, or put a difference betwixt ; * Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.— 
Lat. discriminatus, pp. of discriminare, to divide, separate. —Lat. dh^ 
erimin-, stem of discrimen, a space between, separation. — Lat. rf/s- 
cernere (pt. t. discre-ui, pp. discre-tus), to discern, separate. See 
Discern. Per, di scriminat-ion, discriminat-ive, discrinUnat-ive-ly. 
DISCUBBIVE, desultory, digressive; see Discourse. Used 
by Ben. Jonson, Hymentei ; The Barriers, 1 . 

DISCUSS, to examine critically, sift, debate. (L.) Chaucer, 
Ass. of Foules, 624, has the pp. discussed, which 6rst came into use. 
Again, he has * when that nyght was discussed* i. e. driven away ; tr. 
of Boethius, b. i. met. 3, where the Lat. has discussa.^hai. diicimus, 
pp. of discutere, to strike or shake asunder ; in laic Lat. to discuss.— 
Lat. dis-, apart ; and quatere, to shake. See Quash. Per. discuss- 
ive, discuss-ion, 

DISDAIN, scorn, dislike, haughtiness. (F., — L.) M. E. desdeyn, 
disdeyn, disdeigne; Chaucer, C. T. 791; Six-text, A. 789. Gower 
has disdeigneth, C. A. i. 84. — O. F. desdein, desdaing, disdain. — O. F. 
desdegner {^.d€daigner),X.o disdain. — O. V.des-, from Lat. dis-, apart, 
here used in a negative sense ; and degner, to deign, think worthy.— 
Lat. dignari, to deem worthy.— Lat. dignus, worthy. See Deign. 
Per. disdain, verb ; disdain-ful, disdain- ful-ly, disdain-ful-ness. 
DISEASE, want of case, sickness. (F.) M. E. disese, want of 
case, grief, vexation; Chaucer, C. T. 10781, 14777. — O.F. desaise, 
‘a sickness, a disease, being ill at ease ; * Cot. — O. F. des-, from Lat. 
dis-, apart ; and aise, ease. See Eaise. Per. diseas-ed. 
DISEMBARK, to land cargo, to land from a ship. (F.) In 
Shak. Oth. ii. 1. 210. — O. F. dcsemharquer, ‘to disembark, or unload 
a ship ; also, to land, or go ashore out of a ship ; ’ Cot. — O. F. des-, 
from Lat. dis-, apart ; and emhatquer, to embark. See Embark. 
Per. disembark-atdon. 

DISEMBARRASS, to free from embarrassment. (F.) Used by 
Bp. Berkeley, To Mr. Thomas Prior, Ex. 7 (K.) — O. F.desembarrasser, 
‘to unpester, disentangle;’ Cot — O.F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; 
and embarrasser, to embarrass. See Embarrass. 
DISEMBOGUE, to discharge at the mouth, said of a river, to 
loose, depart. (Sjmn., — L.) ‘My poniard Shall disembogue thy 

soul ; ’ Massinger, Maid of Honour, Act. ii. sc. a.— Span, desemhocar, 
to disembogue, flow into the sea. — Span, des-, from Lat. dis-, apart, 
away; and emhocar, to enter the mouth. — Span, em-, from Lat. im-, 
for in, into ; and boca, the mouth, from Lat. bucca, cheek, mouth. 
DISEMBBOIIj, to free from broil or confusion. (L. and F.) In 
Dryden, Ovid, Met. i. 29. — Lat. dis-, apart ; and O. F. embrouiller, *io 
pester, inta^le, incumber, intricate, confound ; * Cot. See Embroil. 
DISENCHANT, to free from enchantment. (F., — L.) ‘Can 
all these disenchant me ? ’ Massinger, Unnatural Comb,at, Act iv. sc. 1. 
— O.F. desenchanter, ‘to disinchant;’ Cot. — O.F. des-, from Lat. 
dis-, apart ; and enchanter, to enchant. Sec Enchant. Per. disen- 
ehant-ment. 

DISENCUMBER, to free, disburden. (L. and F.) * I have 

disincurnbeFd myself from rhyme;’ Dryden, pref. to Antony and Cleo- 
patra. From Lat. dis-, apart ; and Encumber, q. v. Per. disen- 
eumbr-ance. 

DISENGAGE, to free from engagement. (F.) In Kersey’s 
Diet, ed, 1715 ; spelt dhingage in Cotgrave. — O. F. desengager, ‘to 
disingage, ungage, redeem ; ’ Cot.-O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; 
and engager, to engage, pledge. See Engage. Per. disengage- 
ment, 

DISENTHRAL, to free from thraldom. (L. and F. and E.) In 
Milto n, Ps. iv. 1 . 4. From Lat. dis-, apart ; and Enthral, q. v. 
DISENTRANCE, to free from a trance. (L. and F.) ‘ Kalpho, 
by this time dtsentranc'd ; * Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3. 1 . 717. From 
Lat. dis-, a part; and Entrance (2), q. v. 

DISFIGURE, to deprive of beauty, deform. (F.,-L.) ‘What 
list you thus yourself to disfigure!* Chaucer, Troil. ii. 223. — O.F. 
desfigurer, also defigurtr, ‘ to disfigure, deforme; ’ Cot. -6. F. des-, 
from Lat. apart, away ; and figurer, from Lat. figurare, to 
fashion, form. — O. Y, figure, from Lat. jffgwra, figure. See Figure. 
Per. disfig ure-ment, 

DISFROl’CHISE, to deprive of a franchise. (L. and F.) * Sir 
Wylliam Fitzwilliam [was] di^fhsunchysed ; ’ Fabyan, vol, ii. an. 1509. 
From I^t. dis-, away ; and Franohiae, q. v. Per. dis/ranchise-ment. 
DISGORGE, to vomit, give up prey. (F.) In Shak. As You 
Like It, ii. 7. 69.— O.F. deegorger, ‘to disgorge, vomit;* Cot.— 
O.F. des-, from Lat. die-, apart ; and GK>rge, q. v. Per. diegorge-ment. 
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DISGRACE, dishonour, lack of favour. (F.,«-L.) Xn Spenser, 
F. Q. v. 4. 23. —O. F. disgrace, * a disgrace, an ill fortune, hard luck ; * 
Cot.— Lat. dis-, apart ; and F. grace, from Lat. gratia, favour. See 
Grace. Per. disgraee-ful, disgrace-ful-ly, disgrace-ful-ness, 
DISGUISE, to change the appearance of. (F.) M. E. disgysen, 
* He disgysed him anon ; * K. Alisaunder, 1. 1 2 1 . — O. F. desguiser, ‘ to 
disguise, to counterfeit ; ’ Cot. — O. F, des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and 
guise, ‘ guise, manner, fashion ; ’ Cot. See Guise. Per. disguis-er, 
disguise-ment ; also disguise, sb. 

DISGUST, to cause dislike. (F.,— L.) In Sherwood’s Index to 
Cotgrave, though not used by Cotgrave himself. — O. F. desgouster, 
•to distaste, loath, dislike, abhor;* Cot.— O.F. des-, from Lat. dis-, 
apart ; and gouster, to taste ; id. — O. F. goust, taste ; id. — Lat. gustus, 
a tasting. See Gust. Per. disgust, sb. ; disgust-ing, disgust-ing-ly, 
DISH, a platter. (L., — Gk.) In very early use. M. E. disch, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 344. — A. S. disc, a dish ; sec Mark, vi. 25, where 
the Vulgate has in disco. — Lat. discus, a disc, quoit, platter. p. Dish 
is a doublet of Disc, q. v. ; desh is a third form of the same word. 
DISHABILLE, another form of deshabille, q. v. 
DIS^ARTEN, to discourage. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) In Shak. 
Macb. ii. 3. 37. Coined from Lat. prefix dis-, apart ; and E. hearten, 
to put in good heart. See Heart. 

DISHEVEL, to disorder the hair. (F., — L.) ‘ With . . . heare 
[hair] discheveled Spenser, F. Q. ii. i. 13. * Discheuele, sauf his 

cappe, he rood al bare ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 685 ; where the form is 
that of a F. pp. — O. F. descheveler, ‘ to dischevell : vne femme toute 
dischevelee, dischevcled, with all her hairc disorderly falling about 
her eares ;* Cot. — O.F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and O. j?. chevel 
(F. cheveu), a hair. — Lat. capillum, acc. of capillus, a hair. See 
Capillary. 

DISHONEST, wanting in honesty. (F., — L.) In the Romaunt 
of the Rose, 3442. Cf. ‘shame, that escheweth al dishonestee 
Chaucer, Pers. I'ale, Remedium Guise. — O. F. rfesAcwnesitf, ‘dishonest, 
lend, bad ; * Cot. — O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and honneste, or 
honeste, honest, honourable. See Honest. Per. dishonest-y, 
DISHONOUR, lack of honour, shame. (F., — L.) M. E. des- 

honour. King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 3867. — O.F. deshonneur, ‘dis- 
honour, shame ; ’ Cot. — O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and honneur, 
honour. See Honour. Per. dishonour-able, dishonour-abl-y, dis- 
honour, verb ; dishonour-er. 

DISINCLINE, to incline away from. (L.) * Inclined to the 

king, or but disinclined to them ; ’ Clarendon, Civil War, vol. ii. p, 
20 (R.) From Lat. rfiV, apart, away; and Incline, q.v. Per. 
disinclin-at-ion, disinclin-ed, 

DISINFECT, to free from infection. (L.) Quite motlem ; not 
in Todd’s Johnson. Coined from Lat. dis-, apart; and Infect, q.v. 
Per disinfect-a nt, 

DISINGENUOUS, not frank. (L.) Disingenuous is in Dryden, 
tr, of Ovid’s Metam., Dedication, § i. Pismgmw/'/y occurs in Claren- 
don, Civil War, vol. i. p. 321 (R.) Coined from Lat. dis-, apart; 
and Ingenuous, q. v. Per. disingenuous-ly, disingenuous-ness, disin- 
genu-i-ty. 

DISINHERIT, to deprive of heritage. (L. and F.) In Shak. 
Rich. Ill, i. I. 57. Earlier, in Berners, Froissart, vol. i. c. 69 (R.) 

{ The M.E. form was desheriten, Havelok, 2547; this is a better 
orm, being from O.F'. desheriter, to disinherit; see Cotgrave.] 
Coined from Lat dis-, apart ; and Inherit, q. v. Der. dhinherit-ance, 
in imitation of O. F'. desheritance. 

DISINTER, to take out of a grave. (L. and F.) ‘Which a 
proper education might have disinterred, and have brought to light ; * 
Spectator, no. 215. Coined from Lat. dis-, apart; and Inter, q. v. 
Deit. disinter -ment. 

DISINTERESTED, free from private interests, impartial. 
(F*.,— L.) ■ A clumsy form; the old word was disinier^ss’d, which 
was mistaken for a verb, causing a second addition of the suffix -ed, 
‘Because all men are not wise and good and disinter ess* d\* Bp. 
Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. c. 3 (R.) * Disinteressed or Disin- 
terested, void of self-interest;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. — O. F. desin- 
teresU, ‘ discharged from, or that hath forgone or lost all interest in ; * 
Cot. This is the pp. of desinteresser, * to discharge, to rid from all 
interest in;* id. — O. F. flr«-,from Lat. dis-, apart; and O. F. interessi, 
* interessed or touched in ; * id. — Lat. itUeresse, to import, concern. — 
Lat. inter, amongst; and esse, to be. --/AS, to be. Per. disin- 
terested-ly, - ness, 

DISINTEnEtAL ; see Disenthral. 

DISJOIN, to separate. (F., L.) ‘ They wolde not disioyne ne 

disceuer them from the crowne ; ’ Berners, Froissart, vol. ii. c. 200 
(R.)- 0 . F. desjoindrt, ‘to disjoyne, disunite;* Cot. -Lat. disiung- 
ere, to separate. Lat. die-, apart; and iungere, to join. See Join. 
And see below. 

^ DISJOINT, to put out of joint. (F.,-L.) In Shak, Macb. iii. 
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*. 16 .- 0 . F. Agebut, • diq'oyned. parted ; ’ Cot. This is the pp. of^Tale, De Ira.-0. F. AmmAnr, • to dismemher ; ' Cot.- 0 . F. *»-, 
O. F. di^tin dre, to disjoin ; see above. Dep. disjoint-ed-ness, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and membre, a member, Umb, See Member. 

DISJUNCTION, a disjoining, disunion. (L.) In Shak. Wint. DISMISS, to send away, despatch. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. vii. 
Ta. iv. 4* 540. — lAt. acc. disiunetionemf from disiunefio^ a separation. 7. 59. A coined word ; made up from I.at. dw-, away, and missus, 

•mtAt. disiunctus, pp. of dhiungere^ to disjoin. See Disjoin. From pp. of imttere^ to send. Suggested by O. F. dssnuttrt, *to displace, 

the same source, disjunct ive, disjunct-ive 4 y, ... to dismiss;' Cot. ^ The true Lat. form is>dimittere, without 

DISK, another spelling of Disc, q. v. s. See M issil e. Der. dkmh&^cd, dismss^ion ; and see dimissory, 

DISIiIKB, not to like, to disapprove of. (L.andE,) In Shak. DISMOUNT, to descend. (F.,-L.) In Spenser, Shep. Kal. 
Meas. i. a. 18. [A hybrid compound; the old form was mislikej]<^ May, 315. — O. F. desmonter, * to dismount, ... to descend ; ' Cot.— 
Lat. drs-, apa rt ; a nd E. D ike , q. v, Der. dislike, sb. O. F. des^, from Lat. dis-, away ; and montcr, to mount, ascend, from 

DISLOCATE, to put out of joint. (L.) In Shak. Lear, iv. a. F. mont, a mountain. Sec Mount. 

,65. — Low Lat. dislocatus, pp. of dislocare, to remove from its place.— DISOBEY, to refuse obedience. (F.,-L.) ‘ Anon begonne to 

Lat. diV, apart, away; and locare, to place. — Lat. locus, a place, disobne;* Gower, C. A. i. 86. Occleve has disobaie and disobeyed. 
See Locus. Dor. dislocation. Letter of Cupid, stanzas 51 and 55 ; in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, 

DISLpDGE, to move from a resting-place. (F.) * Dislodged was fol. 337, back. — O. F. desobeir, ‘ to disob^;’ Cot. — O. F. des^, from 
out of mine herte ; * Chaucer’s Dream, 3 1 35 (a poem not by Chaucer, Lat. dis-, apart ; and obeir, to obey. See Obey. Similarly we have 
but not much later than his time). — O. F. desloger, *to dislodge, re- distd>edient, disobedience ; see Obedient. 

move ;* Cot. — O. F. des~, from Lat. dis-, away ; and loger, to lodge. DISOBLIGE, to refrain from obliging. (F..-L.) In Cotgrave. 
See Lodge. Der, dislodg-ment, — O.F. desobliger, ^to disoblig^e;' Cot.— O. F. de*-, from Lat. diV, 

DISLOYAL, not loyal. (F.,—L.) In Shak. Macb. i. 2. 53.— arart, away; and 06/igtfr, to oblige. See Oblige. Dot. disobliging, 
O. F» desloyal, ‘ disloyal! ;* Cot. — O.F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; DISOBDEB, want pf order. (F., — L.) ‘Such dkordre and 
and /qya/, loyal. See Loysl. Der. disloyaliy, disloyal-ty. confusion ; ' Udal, Pref. to 1st Ep. to Corinthians. ‘ By disorderyng 

DISMAL, gloomy, dreary, sad. (Unknown.) • More foul than of the Frenchmen ;* Berners, Froissart, vol. ii. c. 217.— O. F. desordr^, 
dismall day ; ' Spenser, F. Q. ii. 7. 26. The oldest use of the word ‘ disorder ; * Cot.— O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and ordre, order, 
appears to be in the phrase ‘in the dismal,* nearly equivalent to See Order. Der. disorder, verb ; disorderly , 
the modem E. * in the dismals,’ meaning ‘ in mournful mood.’ It DISOWN, to refuse to own. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) ‘ To own or 

occurs in Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 1206; where the knight, in disown books;* State Trials, Col. John Lilburn, an. 1649 (^0 A 
describing with what perturbation of mind he told his tale of love to coined word, from Lat. diV-, apart ; and E. Own, q. v. 
his lady, says: ‘I not [know not] wel how that I began, Ful euel DISFABAGE, to offer indignity, to lower in rank or estimation, 
rehersen hit I can ; And eek, as helpe me God withal, 1 trow hit was (F.,— L.) M. E. desparagen, William of Paleme, 485 ; disparage, 
in the dismal. That was the woundes of Egipte,’ where some copies Chaucer, C. T. 4269. — O. F. desparager, * to disparage, to oflcr unto 
read, * That was the ten woundes of Egipte.* The sense is : * I be- a man unworthy conditions ; ’ Cot. — O. F. des; from Lat. dii-, apart ; 
lieve it was in perplexity similar to that caused by the ten plagues of and O. F. parage, lineage, rank ; id. — Low Lat. paraticum, corruptly 
Egypt.’ The obscurity of the word seems to be due to the difficulty paragium, society, rank, equality of rank ; formed with suffix •aticum 
of tracing the origin of this phrase. p. As regards the form of the from Lat. par, equal. See Peer. Der. disparage-ment. 
word, it answers to O. F. dismal, corresponding to Low Lat. deck DISPARITY, inequality. (L.) ‘ But the disfarity of years and 

tnalis, regularly formed from the M. E. disme (Gower, C. A. i. 1 3), strength;* Massinger, Unnatural Combat, Act 1. sc. i (near the 
O. F. disme. Low Lat. decima, a tithe, from Lat. decern, ten. It is end). Coined from Lat. dis-, apart ; and E. parity. Suggested by 
just possible that the original sense of in the dismal was in tithing* Lat. di^ar, unequal, unlike. See Par. 

time ; with reference to the cruel extortion practised by feudal lorc&, DISPABK, to render unenclosed. (Hybrid.) In Shak. Rich. II, 
who exacted tenths from their vassals even more peremptorily than iii. i. 33. Coined from Lat. diV, apart ; and E. Park, q. v. 
tithes were demanded for the church. See Decima, Decimalis in Du- DISPASSIONATE, free from passion. (L.) ‘ Wise and dis* 

cange; and Diswes (tithes) in Blount's Law Diet. Chaucer’s refer- passionate men;* Clarendon, Civil War, vol. iii. p. 745. Coined 
ence to the ten plagues of Egypt may have a special meaning in it. from Lat. d/s-, apart ; and E. Passionate, q. v. Der. dispassionateiy, 
y. In any case, the usual derivation from Lat. dies malus, an evil day, DISPATCH ; see Despatch. 

may be dismissed as worthless ; so also must any derivation that DISPEL, to banish, drive away. (L.) * His rays their poisonous 

fails to account for the final -a/. See Trench’s Select Glossary, where vapours shall dispel ; ’ Dryden, Art of Poetry, 1074 (near end of c. iv). 
it is shewn that * dismal days* were considered as unlucky days. —Lat. dispeller e, to drive away, disperse.— Lat. diV, apart, away; 
Der. dismaliy. teller e, to drive. See Pulsate. 

DISMANTLE, to deprive of furniture, &c. (F.) In Cotgrave; DISPENSE, to weigh out, administer. (F., — L.) 'Dispensyng 
and in Shak. Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 666. ‘Lambert presently took care and ordeynynge medes to goode men ;* Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. 
so to dismantle the castle [of Nottingham] that there should be no v. pr. 6, 1 . 5207. — O. F. dispenser, * to dispense with, ... to distri- 
more use of it for a garrison ; ’ Clarendon, Civil War, vol. iii. p. 192. bute Cot. — Lat. dispensare, to weigh out, pay, dispense ; intensive 
— O. F. desmanteller, ‘ to take a man’s cloak off his back ; also, to form from dispendere (pp. dhpensus), another form of dispandere, pp. 
dismantle, raze, or beat down the wall of a fortress;* Cot. — O.F. dispansus, to spread, expand.- Lat. dis*, apart; and pander e, to 
des*, Lat. dis*, apart, away ; and manteler, ‘ to cloak, to cover with a spread ; see Expand. Der. dispens*able, dispens*able*ness, dispens*er, 
cloak, to defend ; * id. — O. F. mantel, later manteau, a cloak. Sec dispens*ar*y ; also (from Lat. pp. dispensatus) dispensat-ion, dispensat*ive, 
Mantle. dispensat-or*y. 

DISMASK, to divest of a mask. (F.) In Shak. L.L.L. v. 2. DISPEOPLE, to empty of people. (F., — L.) ‘Leaue the land 
296. — O. F, desmasquer, * to unmaske ; * Cot. — O. F. des*, from Lat. dispeopled and desolate ; ’ Sir T. More, W orks, p. 1 2 1 2 d. - O. F. des* 
dis*, away ; and O. F. masquer, to mask. See Mask. peupler, * to dispeople or unpeople ; * Cot. — O. F. des*, from Lat. dis*, 

DISMAY, to terrify, discourage. (Hybrid ; Lat. and 0 . H. G.) apart ; and pei^ler, to people, from peuple, people. See People. 

In early use; in King Alisaunder, 2801. — O.F. desmayer*, a form DISPENSE, to scatter abroad. (L.) M. E. dispers, orig. used 
not found, but equivalent to Span, desmayar, to dismay, dishearten, as a pp. signifying ‘ scattered.’ * Dispers in alle londes out ; ’ Gower, 
also, to be discouraged, to lose heart. The O.F. desmayer C.A. 11,185. ‘JD/spers, as sheep upon an hille id. iii. 175.— Lat. dtV- 
was supplanted in French by the verb esmayer, to dismay, terrify, pensus, pp. of disperg^e, to scatter abroad. — Lat. di*, for dis*, apart; 
strike j^werless. These two verbs are formed in the same way, and and ^pftrgere, to scatter. See Sparse. Der. dispers*ive, dispers*ion. 
only differ in the form of their prefixes, which are equivalent respec- DISPIBIT, to dishearten. (L.) * Dispirit, to dishearten, or 

lively to the Lat. dis*, apart, and to Lat. ex, out. Both are hybrid discourage ; * Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. Written for dis*spirif, coined 
words, formed with Lat. prefixes from the O. H. G. magan (G. md^n), from Lat. dis*, apart ; and Spirit, q. v. 

to be able, to have might or power. fi. Hence we have O.F. DISPLACE, to remove from its place. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, 
desmayer and esmayer, to lose power, to faint, fail, be discouraged, F.Q. vi. 9. 42. — O.F. desplacer, ‘to displace, to put from a place; * 
in a neuter sense; afterwards used actively to signify to render Cot.— O. F. from Lat. dis-, away; and placer, to place.— O.F. 
powerless with terror, to astonish, astound, dismay, terrify, y. The place, ^lace. See Place. Der. displacement. 

O. H.G. magan is the same word with A.S. magan, and E. may\ DI8PLANT, to remove what is planted. (F.,— L.) *Adorio. 
see May. 8. Cf. also Ilal. smagare, formerly dismagare, to lose You may perceive I seek not to displant you;* Massi^er, The 
comage ; Florio gives the latter spelling, and assigns to it also the Guardian, Act i. sc. i. And in Shak. Rom. iii. 3. 59.— O. F. des* 
active sense * to qneU,* i. e. to dismay. Der. dismay, sb. planter, • to displant, or pluck up by the root, to unpdant ;* Cot.— 

^ DISMEMBER, to tear limb from limb. (F., - L.) In early use. O. F. des*, from Lat. dis*, apart, away ; and planter, to plant. —O. F, 
The pp. demembred (for desmumibred) is in Rob. of GIouc. p. 559. ' plante, a p lant. See Plant. 

‘Swere not so sinncfully, in difsmewfrrwg of Christ;’ Chaucer, Pcrs.l DISPLAY, to unfold, exhibit. (F..-L.) his banerct* 
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,Rob. of Bnmne, tr. of Langtoft, as; Gower, C. A. i. 221. —O. F. 
despider, despleier, to unfold, exhibit, ^ew.^-O. F. des-, from Lat. dU-, 
apart; and O.F. ploier, pleier, filer ^ to fold. -Lat. plicare, to fold. 

See Ply. Der. display, sb. ; display-^. Doublet, deploy, q. v. 

DISPLEASE, to make not pleased, offend. (F.,-L.) M. E. 
displesen, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 455 ; Rom. of the Rose, 3101. 

-O.F. desplaisir, to displease.— O. F. des^, from Lat. dis-, apart, 
with negative force ; and plahir, to please* See Please. Der. dis- 
pleas-ure, in Rob. of Bnmne, tr. of Langtoft, p. aoo. 
piSPOBT, to sport, make merry. (F.,— L.) M. E. disporten, to 
divert, amuse; Chaucer, Troil. iii, 1139. [The sb. disport, i. e. sport, 
is in Chaucer, C. T. 777.] -O.F. se desporter, to amuse oneself, 
cease from labour (Roquefort) ; later se deporter, ‘ to cease, forbeare, 
leave off, give over, quiet himself, hold his hand ; also to disport, 
play, recreate himself ’ (Cotgrave). Cf. Low Lat. dkportus, diversion ; 

Ducange.— O. F. de»-, from Lat. dis-, away, apart; and porter, to 
carry ; whence se desporter, to carry or remove oneself from one’s 
work, to give over work, to seek amusement.— Lat. portare, to carry. 

See Port, and Sport. 

DISPOSE, to distribute, arrange, adapt. fF.,— L.) M. E. d/s- 
posm, to ordain: Chaucer, Troil. iv. 964; Gower, C. A. i. 84.— 

O.F. disposer, *to dispose, arrange, order;’ Cot. — O.F. d/s-, from 
Lat. d/5-, apart ; and O. F. poser, to place. Sec Pose. Der. dis- 
poster, dispos^able, dispos-al ; and see below. 

DISPOSITION, an arrangement, natural tendency. (F., — L.) 

In Chaucer, C.T. 2366 (or 2364). — F. disposition. •^Lai. acc. disposi- 
iionem, from nom. dispositio, a setting in order. — Lat. dispositus, pp. 
oi disponere, to set in various places.— Lat. dis-, apart; and ponere, 
to place. See Position. 

DISPOSSESS, to deprive of possession. (L.) In Shak. K. 

John, i. 1 31. Earlier, in Bale, Votaries, part ii (R.) Coined from 
Lat. dis-, apart, away; and Possess, q. v. Suggested by O.F. dw- 
posseder, ‘ to dispossess ; * Cot. Der. dispossess-ion, dispossess-<tr. 

DISPBAIBE, to detract from one’s praise. (F., — L.) ‘Whan 
Prudence hadde herd hir housbonde auanten hym [6on.</ himself] of 
his richesse and of his moneye, dispreysynge the power of hise aduer- 
Baries ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. Tale of Melibcus, Group B, 2741 ; Gower, 

C. A. i. 1 1 3. — O. F. despreisier, more commonly desprisier, to dis- 
praise. — O. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart; and preisier, prisier, to 
praise. See Praise. Der. dispraise, sb. 

DISPBOPOBTION, lack of proportion. (F., — L.) In Shak. 

Oth. iii. 3. 233. Also as a verb, Temp. v. 290 ; 3 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 160. 

— O. F. disproportion, * a disproportion, an inequality ; ’ Cot.— O. F, 
eiis-, from Lat. dies-, apart ; and proportion, proportion. See Pro- 
portion. Der. disproportion, verb ; disproportion-able, disproportion- 
abl-y ; disproportion-al, disproportion-aldy ; disproportion-ate, dispropor- 
tion-ate-ly, disprnportion-ate-ness, 

DISPBOVB, to prove to be false. (F,, — L.) *Ye, forsooth 
(quod she) and now I wol disproue thy first waies ; ’ Testament of 
Love, b. ii; cd. 1561, fol. 298 back, col. i. — O. F. des-, Lat. dis-, 
apart, away ; and Prove, q. v. Der. disproof. 

DISPUTE, to argue, debate. (F., — L.) M. E. disputen, des- 
puten ; ‘byzylyche desputede'^ they disputed busily, Ayenbite of Inwit, 
p. 79, last line ; P. Plowman, B. viii. 20. — O. F. disputer, — Lat. dispu- 
tare. — Lat. dis-, apart, away; and^Mmre, to think, orig. to make clean, 
clear up. — V to purify. See Pure ; and cf. Curtius, i. 349. Der. 
dispiUe, sb., disput-able, disput-ahl-y, disput-able-ness, disput-ant, disput- 
er', disput-at-ion, disput-at-i-ous, dis-put-at-i-ous-ly, disput-at-i-ous-ness, 
di^t-at-ive, from Lat. pp. disputatus. 

DISQUALIFY, to deprive of qualification. (F.,— L.) ‘ Are so 

disqualify' d by fate; * Swift, on Poetry, A Rhapsody, 1733. Coined 
from the Lat. prefix dis-, apart ; and Quali£)y, q. v. Der. dis- 
quaMe-at-ion. See Qualifioation. 

DISQUIET, to deprive of quiet, harass. (L.) ‘ Disquieted con- 

sciences;* Bale, Image, pt. i. As sb. in Shak. Much Ado, ii. i. 

268; as adj. in Tam. of the Shrew, iv. i. 171. Coined from I^t. 
prefix die-, apart ; and Quiet, (j. v. Der. disquiet-ude (in late use). 

DISQUISITION, a searching enquiry, investigation. (L.) ‘ C)n 
hypothetic dreams and visions Grounds everlasting disquisitions;* 

Butler, Upon the Weakness of Man, 11 . 199, 200. -Lat. disquisitionem, 
acc. of disqsddtio, a search into. — Lat. disquisitus, pp. of disquirere, 
to examine. — Lat. dis-, apart ; and queerere, to seek. Sec Query. 

DISBEGABD, not to regard. (L. and F.) ‘ Among those 

churches which . . . you have disregarded ; ’ Milton, Animadversions 
upon the Remonstrant’s Defence (R.) A coined word ; from Lat. dis-, 
apart, here used negatively ; and Begard, q. v. Der. disregard, 
sb. ; disregardrfd,disregard-fid 4 y, 

DISBjUjISH, to loathe. (L. amd F.) In Shak. Oth. ii. 1. 236. 

Coined from Lat. die-, apart, here in native sense; and Belish, q. v. 

DISBEPUTE, want of repute; (L. md F.) Kersey’s Diet, (ed, 

'2715) has * disreputation ^rdisrtputo* The pp. iKsreputed is used by tidal, John, c. X4.«»Lat. dissociotus, pp. of dissociare, to dk^ 
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^Bp. Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. i. s. i. Corned from Lat dii-, 
apart ; and Bepute, q. v. Der. disreput-ahle, disreput-abl-y, ‘ 

DISBESPECT, not to respect. (L. and F.) ‘Let then the 
world thy calling disrespect ; * Donne, to Mr. Tilman (R.) Coined 
from Lat. dis-, apart ; and Bespect, q. v. Der. disrespect, sb. ; 
disrespect-ful, durespect-ful-ly. 

DI8BOBE, to deprive of robes, divest. (L. and F.) In Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 8. 49. Coined from Lat. dis-, away ; and Bobe, q. v. 
DXSBUPTION, a breaking asunder. (L.) In Sir T. Browne. 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 16, § 6. — Lat. acc. disruptionem, from nom. 
disniptio, commonly spelt diruptio, a breaking asunder. — Lat. dis- 
ruptus, pp. of disrumpere, dirumpere, to burst apart. — Lat. dis-, di-, 
apart ; and rumpere, to burst, fke Bupture. 

DISSATISFY, to displease. (L. and F.) ‘ Very much dissatis- 

fied and displeased;’ Camden, Queen Elizabeth, an. 1599. Coined 
from Lat. dis-, apart ; and Satisfy, q.v. Der. dissatisfaction; see 
Satisfaction. 

DISSECT, to cut apart, cut up. (L.) ‘ Slaughter is now dissected 
to the full;’ Drayton, Battle of Agincourt; st. 37 from end. — Lat. 
dissectus, pp. of dhseeare, to cut asunder. — Lat. dis-, apart ; and secare, 
to cut. See Section. Der. dissect-ion, from F. dissection, given iii 
Cotgrave both as a F. and Eng. word ; dissect-or, 

DISSEMBLE, to put a false semblance on, to disguise. (F.,— L.) 
In Frith’s Works, p. 51, col. 2. — O.F. dis-, apart; and sembler, to 
seem, appear. Cf. D. h*. disUmuter, * to dissemble ; * Cot. — I>at. dis-, 
apart; and simulare, to prelend; cf. Lat. dissim«/«rs, to pretend that 
a thing is not. See Simulate ; also Dissimulation. 
DISSEMINATE, to scatter abroad, propagate. (L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss, ed. 1674. Earlier, in Bp. Taylor, Of Original Sin, c. vi. s. i ; 
the word dissemination occurs in the same passage. — Lat. disseminatus, 
pp. oi disseminare, to scatter seed. — Lat. dis-, apart ; and seminare, to 
sow.- Lat. semin-, stem of semen, seed. See Seminal. Der. 
disseminat-ion, disseminat-or. 

DISSENT, to think differently, differ in opinion. (L.) ‘If I 
dissente and if I make affray ; ’ Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 44. * There 
they vary and dissent from them;’ Tyndal’s Works, p. 445. [The 
sb. dissension, M. E. dissencion, dissension, occurs in Chaucer, Tale of 
Melibeus, Groim B, 2882; and in Gower, C. A. i. 30, 299.]— Lat. 
dissentire, to differ in opinion. — Lat. d/s-, apart ; and sentire, to feel, 
think. See Sense. Der. dissent-er, dissent-i-ent ; also dissens-ion, from 
pp. dissensus; cf. O.F. dissention, ‘dissention, strife;* Cot. 
DISSEBTATION, a treatise. (L.) Used by Speed, Edw. VI, 

b. ix. c. 2 a (R.) — Lat. acc. dissertationem, from nom. dissertatio, a 
debate. — Lat. dissertatus, pp. of dissertare, to debate, frequentative 
from disserere, to set asunder, to discuss. — Lat. dis-, apart ; and 
serere, to join, bind. See Series. Der. dissertation-al ; also disser- 
tat-or, from pp. dissertatus. 

DIS8EB V ICE, an injury. (F.,— L.) Used by Cotgrave to trans- 
late F. desservice. — O. F. des-, Lat. dis-, apart ; and Service, q. v. 
DISSEVEB, to part in two, disunite. (F., — L.) M. £. disseueren 
(with u forv); Allit. Morte Arlhurc, cd. Brock, 1575; ‘So that I 
shuldc nat disseuer; * Gower, C. A. ii. 97. — O. F. dessevrer, ‘ to dis- 
sever; ’ Cot. — O. F. des-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and sevrer, to sever, 
from Lat. separare. See Sever. Der. dissever-ance. 
dissident, dissenting, not agreeing. (L.) ‘Our life and 
manners be dissident from theirs ; ’ tr. of Sir T. More, Utopia, b. ii. 

c. 9. — Lat. dissident-, stem of dissidens, pres. part, of dissidere, to sit 
apart, be remote, disagree. — Lat. dis-, apart ; and Lat. sedere, to sit, 
cognate with E. Sit, q. v. 

DISSIMILAB, unlike. (F.,— L.) 'Dissimular parts are those 
parts of a man’s body which are unlike in nature one to another ; ^ 
Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — O. F. dissimilaire, used with ref. to ‘such 
parts of the body as are of sundry substances ;’ Cot. — O. F. des-, from 
Lat. dis-, apart ; and O. F. similaire, like. See Similar. Der. dis-^ 
sinUlar-i-ty ; and see below. 

DISSIMILITUDE, an unlikeness, variety. (L. and F.) ‘When 
there is such a dissimilitude in nature ; ’ Barrow’s Sermons, v. ii. ser. 
10. — Lat. apart ; and Similitude, q. v. ; suggest^ by Lat; 

dissimlitudo , un likeness. 

DISSIMULATION, a dissembling. (L.) In Chau6er, C. T. 
7705.— Lat. dissimtdationem, acc. of dissimulatio, a dissembling. — Lat. , 
dissimulatus, pp. o f dissimulare, to dissemble. See DiBSemble. 
DISSIPATE* to disperse, squander. (L.) * Dissipated and le- 

solued;* Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique, p. 213 (R.)-Lat. dissipatus, 
pp. of dissipdre, to disj^rse.— Lat. dis-, apart; and obs. supare, to 
throw, ^pealing also in the compound insipare, to throw into. — 
V SWAr, to throw, whence also Fi<i,i.84i. See Sweep; 

Der. dissipation ; se e Shak. Lear, i. 2. loi. 

DISSOCIATE, to separate from a company. (L.) Orig. used 
as 9. pp. • Whom I wil not suffre to be dissociate or disseuered froni 
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aolve a fne!id$hip.«*Lat. dStV, apart ; and soeiare^ to associate. Lat. ' 
aocius^ a co mpanio n. See Sociable. Der. dissociation. 
DISSOLuTjEi, loose in morals. (L.) See Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. 
51. [The reading in Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, De Ira, is not ‘a 
dissoluit tonge,* as in Tyrwhitt and Richardson, but *a deslauee 
tonge;* see Six-text.]— Lat. dissoltUus, loose, licentious; pp. of Lat. 
dissoluere, to dissolve ; see below. Der. dissoiutidy^ dissoluttness ; 
also dissolution^ given by Cotgrave both as a F. and £. word, from 
Lat. acc. dissolutionem, 

JDISSOIiVXit to loosen, melt, annul. (L.) M. E dissoluen ; Wy- 
clif, 2 Pet. iii, 10 (R.) ; id. Select Works, iii. 68. — Lat. dissoluere, to 
loosen. — Lat. dis», apart; and soluere, to loose. Sec Solve, per. 
diss(dv~able, dissolvent ; from the same source, dissolu-ble, dissolu-bilt 
ty ; and see dissolute above. 

DISSOWAKT, sounding harshly. (F.,-L.) * This saiyng, to 

all curtesie dissonant ; * The Remedy of l.ove, st. 67 ; in Chaucer’s 
Works, ed. 1561, fol. 324, col. i. — O. F. dissonant, 'dissonant; * Cot. 
«»Lat. dissonantem, acc. of dissonans, pres. pt. of dissonare, to lie un- 
like in sound. •• Lat. dissonus, discordant. — Lat. dis-, apart ; and 
sonus, a sound. See Sound, sb. Der. dissonance. 

DISSUAD!B,to persuadefrom. (F., — L.) In Shak. As You Like It, 
1. 2. 1 70. Earlier, in Bale’s Eng, Votaries, pt. i. (R.) — O. F. dissuader, 

* to disswade, or dehort from ; ’ Cot. — Lat. dissuadere, to dissuade. » 
Lat. rfiV, apart ; and suadere, to persuade, pp. suasus. See SUASlon. 
Der. dissua$"ion, dissuas^ive, dissuas-ive-ly, from pp. dissuasus. 

DISSYIiliABliE, a word of two syllables. (F., — L.,— Gk.) 
Spelt dissyllabe formerly ; Ben Jonson has * verbes dissyllabes,* i. e. 
dissyllabic verbs, Eng. Gram. ch. vii ; and again ' nouns dissyllabic * 
in the same chapter.- O. F. dissyllabe, * of two syllables ; * Cot. — I.at. 
disyllabus, of two syllables. — Gk. biavWafios, of two syllables.— Gk. 
8«-, double ; and ov\ka 0 ri, a syllable. See Di- and Syllable. Der. 
dissyllab-ic, ^ The spelling with double s is really wrong, but the 
error appeared first in the French ; the / before the final e has been 
inserted to bring the spelling nearer to that of syllable. The spelling 
dissyllable is in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. 

DISTAFF, a staff used in spinning. (E.) The distaff is a staff 
provided with flax to be spun off. Palsgrave has: ‘ I dysyn a dy staffs, 
1 put the flaxe upon it to spynne.’ M. E. distaf, Chaucer, C. T. 3772. 

* Hec colus, a dysestafe 15th cent. Vocabulary, in Wright’s Vocab. 
p. 269, col. I. — A.S. rf/sr<p/, rare ; but we find * Colus, distaf* in a 
Vocabulary of the nth century, in Wr. Vocab. p. 82, col. i, 1. 10. 
p. The quotation from Palsgrave and the spelling dysestn/e shew that 
A. S. distaf t^dUsetmf or diseetaf. The latter element is our E. 
Staff, q. V. 7. The former element is remarkably exemplified by 
the Platt-deutsch diesse, the bunch of flax on a distaff; Bremen Wortcr- 
buch, i. 215, V. 284 ; also by the E. Dizen, q. v. Perhaps we may 
also consider the following words as related, viz. Swed. dial, dbs, a 
hay-rick, a heap ; Icel. des, a hay-rick ; Gael, dais, a mow of hay, dos, 
a bush, thicket, tuft, plume, bunch of hair, anything bushy ; E. dial. 
dess, a pile, heap, hay-rick, in use in Swalcdale and near Whitby. 

DISTAIIST, to sully, disgrace. (F., — L.) M. E. desteinen. In 

Chaucer, Legend of G. Women, 255. * Whiche with the blod was of 
his herte Throughout desteined ouer al ; ’ Gower, C. A. i. 234 ; cf. i. 
65, 74. — O. F. ‘to distain, to dead, or take away the 

colour of ; * Cot. — O. F. dw-, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and O. F. teindre, 
to tinge.— Lat. tingere, to tinge, dye. See Tinge ; and see Stain, 
which is a mere abbreviation of distain (like sport from disport). 
DISTANT, remote, far. (F., — L.) In Chaucer, Astrolabe, pt. i. 
sect. 1 7, 1 . 31. — O. F. distant, ‘distant, different ; ’ Cot. — Lat, distantem, 
acc. of distans, pres. pt. of distare, to stand apart, be distant. — I^at. dt, 
for dis-, apart ; and stare, to stand, cognate with E. Stand, q. v. 
Der. distance, in Rob. of Glouc. pp. 511, 571 ; from F. distance, 
Lat. distantia. 

DISTAS™, to make unsavoury, disrelish. (L. and F.) In 
Shak. Oth. iii. 3. 327. Coined from Lat. dis-, apart; and Taste, 
qijv. Per , distaste, sb. ; distaste-ful, distastefuUly, distaste-ful-ness. 
DISTEMFFB (i), to derange the temperament of the body or 
mind. (F., — L.) See Trench, Study of Words; there is an allusion 
to the Galenical doctrine of the four humours or temperaments. 
‘The fourthe is, whan . . the humours in his body ben distentpered;* 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Gula. * That distemperes a mon in body 
and in soule ; * Wyclif, Select Works, iii. 156.-O. F. destemprer, to 
derange, disorder ; Burguy. — O. F. des^, from Lat. dis-, apart ; and 
O. F. temprer, to temper (mod. F. tremper), from Lat. temperare. 
See T emx >er. Der. distemper, sb., derangement. 

DISTFMFFB (2), a kind of painting, in which the colours are 
tempered, or mixed with thin watery glue. (F., — L.) In Kersey's 
Diet. ed. i7I5.««0 V , destemprer, later which Cotgrave 

explains by ‘ to soake, steepe, moisten, water, season, or lay in water; 
to soften or allay, by laying in water ; to make fluid, liquid, or thin.* 
The word is the smne as the above. , 
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DISTFND, to stretch asunder, swell. (L.) In Milton, P. L. i. 
372; xi. 880. — Lat. pp. distensfts, to stretch asunder.— 

I.at. dis-, apart ; and tendere, to stretch. — V TAN, to stretch. See 
Tend. Der. distensible, distensive, distens-ion, from pp. distensus. 
DISTICH, a couple of verses, a couplet. (L., — Gk.) Spelt 
distichon in Holland’s Suetonius, p. 224 (R ) ; distich in the Spectator, 
no. 43, and in Blounts Gloss, ed. 1674; distick in Kersey’s Diet ed. 

distichus, distichon, lUoTtxov, a couplet; neut. of 
hiortxoe* having two rows. - Gk. 8i-, double ; and arixot, a row, rank, 
allied to arixofioi, to march in rank, and artlxeiv, to go, cognate 
with A.S. siigan, to ascend, whence E. stirrup and s/t7«. — ^ STIGH, 
to go, march. Curtius, i. 240. 

DISTUj, to fall in drops, flow slowly. (F., « L.) M. E. distillen } 
‘That it malice non distilleth;* Gower, C. A. i. 3. — O. K </isn 7 /#r, 

‘ to distill ; * Cot. — Lat. distillare, pp. distillatus, the* same as destillare, 
to drop or trickle down. — Lat. </«, down ; and stillare, to drop. « Lat. 
stilla, a drop. See BtiU, sb. and vb. Der. distillation, distillat-or-y, 
from Lat. pp. destillatus ; also distiller, distill-er-y. 

DISTHfCT* distinguished. (F., - L.) ‘ In other man ben distinct 
the spices of glotonie;’ Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Gula.-O. F. dis- 
tincti Cot. — Lat. dis/tVie/tfs, pp. of distinguere, to distinguish. See 
below. Der. distinctive, distinction. 

DISTINGUISH, to set apart, mark off. (F.,-L.) In Shak. 
Macb. iii. i. 96. [The reading in Chaucer’s Boethius, p. 47, 1 . 1223, 
is distingwed, not distinptished^^O. F. distinguer, to distinguish ; the 
ending ish seems to have been added by analogy, and cannot be 
accounted for in the usual way.— Lat. distinguere, to distinguish, 
mark with a prick ; pp. distinctus. — Lat. dir, for dis-, apart ; and 
stinguere* (not in use), to prick, cognate with Gk. trrl^eiu, to prick, 
and E. sting. — ^ STIG, to prick. See Sting, Stigma. Der. dis- 
tinguishable ; also distinct, <|. v. 

DISTORT, to twist aside, pervert. (L.) First used as a pp. 
Spenser, F. Q. v. 12. 36. — Lat. distortus, distorted, pp. of distorquere. 
— Lat. dis-, apart ; and torquere, to twist. See Torsion. Der. dis- 
tort-ion. 

DISTRACT, to harass, confuse. (L.) [M. E. destrat, distracted. 

‘ Thou shal ben so destrat by aspre things ; * Chaucer, Boethius, bk. 
iii. pr. 8. This is a F. form.] But we find also distract as a pp. 
* Distracte were pei stithly * thejj were greatly distracted; Allit. 
Destruction of Troy, 3219. As vb. in Shak. Oth. i. 3. 327; see Lover’s 
Complaint, 231. — Lat. distractus, pp. of distrahere, to pull asunder, 
pull different ways. — Lat. dis-, apart; trahere, to ciraw, cognate 
with E. draw, q. v. See Trace. Der. distractediy, distraction, 
DISTRAIN, to restrain, seize goods for debt. (F.,— L.) The 

pp. destreined, i. e. restrained, is in Chaucer, Boethius, bk. ii. pr. 6, 
1 . 1441.— O.F. destraindre, ‘to straine, press, wring, vex extreamly; 
also, to straiten, restrain, or abridge of liberty;’ Cot. — Lat. distrin- 
gere, to pull asunder. — Lat. rf/-, for dis-, apart; and stringers, to 
touch, hurt, compress, strain. See Strain, verb. Der. distrainer i 
distraint, from O. F. destraincte, restraint, fem. form of pp, destrainct 
(Cotgrave) ; and see Distress, District. 

DI8TRRBB, great pain, calamity. (F., — L.) In early use. 
M. E. Rob. of Glouc. pp. 143, 442. •- O. F. ‘dis- 

tress ; * Cot. ; older spellings destreche, destrece ; Burguy. Destrece is 
a verbal sb. from a verb destrecer * (not found), corresponding to a 
Low Lat. districtiare *, to afflict (not found), formed regularly from 
districtus, severe, pp. of distringere, to pull asunder, in late Lat. to 

E unish. See dkresse in Bracket ; Littre wrongly gives the prefix as 
.at. de. See Distrain. Der. distress, vb., M. E. distresen, Allit. 
Poem s, ed . Mo rris, ii. 880 ; distress-ful, distress-ful-ly. 
DISTRIBUTE, to allot, deal out. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 10. 
39. — Lat. distributus, pp. of distribuere, to distribute. — Lat. dis-, apart ; 
and tribuere, to give, impart. See Tribute. Der. distribut-able, 
distributer, distribut-ion, distributive, 

DISTRICT, a region. (F., — L.) 'District is that territory or circuit, 
wherein any one has power to distrain ; as a manor is the lord's 
district;* fount's GioSs. ed. 1674. — O. F. *a district, . . 

the territory within which a lord . . may judge . . the inhabitpts ; * 
Cot. — Low I..at. districtus, a district within which a lord may distrain 
(distringere ^ test) ; Ducange.- Lat. districtus, pp. of distringere.^ 

DISTRUST, want of trust. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) Udal has 
distrust both as sb. and vb. ; On St. Matthew, capp. 5 and x 7, 
Coined from Lat. dis-, apart ; and E. Trust, q. v. Der. distrust-fid, 
distrust- fidiy , distrust-ful-ness, 

DISTUJW, to disquiet, interrupt. (F.,-L.) In early use* 
M. E. disturben, distourben ; spelt disturben, Ancren Riwle, p. 162 ; 
distourben, Rob. of Glouc. p. 436.-0. F. destourber, ‘to disturbs;* 
Cot.— Lat. disturbare, to drive asunder, disturb. - Lat. dis-, apart; and 
iurbare, to disturb, trouble.— Lat. turba, a tumult, a browd. Seb 
.Turbid. -disturbance, used by Chaucer, Compl..of Mars, li 
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107; diUurlhtr, ^ Borrowed from French, the spelling being 
afterwards conformed to the Latin. 

DISUNITE, to disjoin, sever, (L.) In Shak. Troil. ii. 3. 109.— 
Lat. disunitus, pp. of disunite, to disjoin. Lat. rf/A-, apart, here used 
negatively; and unite, to unite. See Unite, Unit. From the 
same source, disun-ion, 

DISUSE, to give up the use of. (L. and F.) * Disuse, to for- 

bear the u^ of;* Kersey’s Diet, ed, 1713; ^Disusage or Disuse, a 
disusing ; * id. M. £. disvsen (with v for u). * Dysvsyn or mysse vsyn ; * 
Prompt. Parv. p. 133. Coined from Lat. dw-, apart ; and Use, q. v. 
Der. disuse, sb. ; disusrage. 

DISYLIjABIiE (so spelt in Kersey, ed. 1715); see Dissyl- 
lable. 

DITCH, a dike, trench dug. (E.) M. E. diche, P. Plowmm, C. 
xiv. 336, where one MS. has dilte, Diche is merely a corruption of 
dike, due to weakened pronunciation ; cf. pitch with pike. See Dike. 
Dep. ditch, verb, M. E. dichen, Chaucer, C. T. 1890 ; ditcher, M. E. 
diker, P. Plow man, C. i. 334. 

DITHYBAMB, a kind of ancient hymn. (L., — Gk.) ‘ Dithyramb, 
a kind of hymn or song in honour of Bacchus, who was surnamed 
Dithyrambvs ; and the poets who composed such hymns were called 
Dithyrambicks;* Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — Lat. diMyrawftws. — Gk. 
bt$^pafs0os, a hymn in honour of Bacchus ; also, a name of Bacchus. 
Orimn unknown. 

DlfTTANY, the name of a plant. (F., - L., — Gk.) In Cotgrave, 
who translates O. F. dictame by ‘ the herb dittany, dittander, garden 
ginger.* Cf. 'Dytane, herbe ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 123. — O. ¥. dictame. — 
Lat. dictamnus ; Pliny. •• Gk. hUraiofos, dittany ; a herb so called 
because it grew abundantly on Mount Dicte. {A'lKTtj) in Crete. 

DITTO, the same as before. (ltal., — L.) * Ditto, the aforesaid 

or the same;* Kersey's Diet. ed. lyis. — Ital. ditto, that which has 
been said, a word, saying. *- Lat. dictum, a saying ; neut. of dictus, pp. 
of dicere, to say. See Diction. V It may be observed that the 
pp. of Ital. dire, to say, takes the form dettn, not ditto. 

DITTY, a sort of song. (F., — L.) M. E. di/c, di/w ; Chaucer, 
Boethius, bk. iv. pr. 8, 1 . 3850; later Spenser, Colin Clout, 385; 
shortened to ditt, id. F. Q. ii. 6. i3.-«iO. F. ditie, dite, a kind of poem; 
Burguy. Lat. dictatum, a thin^ictated for writing, neut. of dictatus, 
pp. of dictare, to dictate. See Dictate. ^ It is wrong to refer 
this word to A. 8. dihtan, though this leads to the same root, as 
dihtan is merely borrowed from dictare. See Dight. 

DIURETIC, tending to excite passage of urine. (F.,«-L.,—Gk.) 
In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. P-rrors, b. ii. c. 5. * Diureticalnes, diuretick 
quality ; * Bailey ; vol. ii. ed. 1 731. — O. F. diuretique ; see Cot^avc. -• 
Lat. diureticus.mmQ\L. BiovfmriKus, promoting urine. — Gk. diovpUtv, to 
pass urin e. — Gk. Ji-, for 8(d, through ; and oZpov, urine. See Urine. 
DIUBNTAD, daily. (L.) In Lidgatc, Complaint of the Black 
Knight [commonly ascribed to Chaucer], 1 . 390. — Lat. diurnalis, 
daily. — Lat. dies, a day. A doublet of Journal, q. v. 

DiV AN, a council-chamber, sofa. (Pers.) In Milton, F. L. x. 
457. — Pers. and Arab, divan, *a tribunal, a steward; a collection of 
odes arranged in alphabetical order of rhymes ; the Divan i Hafiz is 
the most celebrated ; ’ Palmer’s Pers. Diet., col. 282. In Richardson, 
p. 704, the Pers. form is given as diwdn, the Arab, as dayman, ex- 
plained as * a royal court, the tribunal of justice or revenue, a council 
of state, a senate or divan,* &c. 

DIVARICATE, to fork, diverge. (L.) *With two fingers 
divaricated* i. e. spread apart; Marvell, Works, ii. 114 (R.) Sir 
T. Browne has divarication, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. ii, § 4.— Lat. 
diuaricare, to spread apart. — Lat. r//-, for dis-, apart ; and uaricare, to 
spread apart, straddle. — Lat. uaricus, straddling; formed with suffix 
•ous from wan- ( — warci-) crude form of uarus, bent apart, strad- 
dling. p. Origin doubtful; * Corssen, i. 2, 412, starts from a root 
hat [to be bent] , which became kvar, and from this kur. F rom kvar he 
get s to th e Lat. varus, for evdrus;* Curtius, i. 193. Der. divarication. 
DIVE, to plunge into water. (E.) M, E. diuen, dmten (with u 
for v) ; spelt dyuen,V. Plowman, B. xii. 163; duuen, Ancren Riwle, 
p. a8a, 1 . 10. — A. S. difan, to dive, Grcin, i. 314; older form dufyn, 
id. ai3.+Iccl. dyfa, to dive, to dip. Closely related to E. Dip, q. v. 
Der. rfiWr, dMng-beU, di-dapper, i. e. dive-dapper. 

DIVERGE, to part asunder, tend to spread apart. (L.) * Diverg- 
ent or Diverging Rays, in opticks, are those rays which, going from a 
point of a visible object, are dispersed, and continually depart one 
from another; * Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1 715. - Lat. di-, for dis-, apart ; and 
uergere, to incline, verge, tend. See Verge. Der. diver g-ent, di- 
ver g-ence . 

Diverse, divers, different, various. (F.,-L.) M.E. 

diuers, diverse (with u for v). Spelt diuers in An Old Eng. Miscel- 
lany. ed. Morris, p. 35. * Diuersb men diuersi thing^s seiden;' 

Chaucer, C. T. 4630. Spelt divers in the Bible, Mk. viii. 3, &c.— 
O. F, divers, m. diverse, f. ‘divers, differing, unlike, sundry, repugnant;*! 


DO. 

^ Cot.— Lat. diuersus, various; properly pp. of diuertere, to turn 
asunder, separate, divert. See Divert. Der. diverse-ly, divers-i-ty, 
from M. E. and F. diver site, Chaucer, Troil. v. 1805 ; ^vers-i-Jy, from 
F. diversifier, ‘ to vary, diversifie * (Cot.), from Low Lat. diuersificare, 
which from Lat. diuersi- (for diuersus), and -ficare (from faeere), to 
ma ke; d iversifieat-ion, from Low Lat. pp. diuersificatus. 

Divert, to tum aside, amuse. (F., — L.) ‘ List nat onys asyde 

to dyuerte;* Lidgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. ii. 1 . 1130 (in Spec, of 
Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 30). — O.F. divertir, ‘to divert, avert, alter, with- 
draw;* Cot. — Lat. diuertere, pp. diuersus, to tum asunder, part, 
divert. — Lat. di-, for dis-, apart; and uertere, to tum. See Verse. 
Der. divers-ion, ‘ a turning aside, or driving another wa^a recreation, 
or pastim e ; * Kersey, ed. z 715. And see above ; also Divorce. 

DIVEST, to strip, deprive of. (L.) ‘ Divest, to strip off, or un- 

clothe a person, to deprive or take away dignity, office,* &c. ; Bailey’s 
Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. — Low Lat. diuestire, a late equivalent of Lat, 
deuestire, to undress. — Lat. di-, for dis-, apart ; and uestire, to clothe, 
— Lat. nestis, clothing. See Vest. 

DIVIDE, to part asunder. (L.) M. E. diuiden, dyuyden (with u 
for v), Wyclif, Exod. xiv. 16 ; Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, 
pp. 3, 5. ‘ Thilk thing that symply is on thing with-outen ony diui- 
sioun, the errour and folie of mankynd departeth and diuideth it ; * 
Chaucer, Boethius, b. iii. pr. 9. 1 . 2287. — Lat. diuidere, pp. diuisus, to 
divide. — Lat. di-, for dis-, apart ; and uid&re*, a lost verb, prob. ‘ to 
know,* from the same root as uidere, to see. — -^WID, to see. See 
Wit. Der. divid-er, divid-end; also (from pp. diuisus) divis-ible, 
div k-ih l-y, divis-ibil-i-ty, divh-ive, divis-or, divis-ion, divis-ion-al. 

DTVTNISI, godly, sacred. (F., — L.) A gret diuine that cleped 
was Calcas;* Chaucer, Troil. i. 66. ‘Thus was the halle ful of 
deuining* i. e. divining, guessing; id. C. T. 2523. — O. F. dtvm, for- 
merly also devin (Burguy), signifying (i) divine, (3) a diviner, augur, 
theologian ; whence deviner, to divine, predict, guess. — Lat. diuinus, 
divine ; from the same source as diuus, godly, and deus, God. — 
-^DIW, to shine. See Deity. Der. divine-ly, divin-i-ty (M.E. 
diuiniU, Gower, C. A. iii. 88) ; also divine, verb, divin-er, divin-at-^on, 

DIVISION; see Divide. 

DIVORCE, a dissolution of marriage. (P\, — L.) ‘The same 
law yeuelh libel of departicion because of deuorse ; ’ Testament of 
Loue, b. iii ; in Chaucer’s W’orks, ed. 1561, fol. 308, col. i. The pi, 
deuorses is in P. Plowman, B. ii. divorce, ‘a divorce;* 

Cot. — Lat. diuortium, a separation, divorce. — Lat. diuortere, another 
form of diuertere, to tum asunder, separate. See Divert. Der. 
divo rce, v erb, divorc-er, divorce-ment. 

DIVUDGE, to publish, reveal. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, iii. 2. 43. — F. divw/gwer, *to divulge, publish;* Cot. — Lat. 
diuulgare, to make common, publish abroad. — Lat. di-, for dis-, 
apart ; and uulgare, to make common. — Lat. uulgus, the common 
peo ple ; co gnate with E. folk. See Folk and Vulgar. 

DIVULBION, a rending asunder. (L.) ^Divulsion, or separation 
of elements ; ’ Holland’s Plutarch, p. 667 ; also in Blount's Glosso- 
graphia and Kersey. — Lat. diuulsionem, acc. of diunlsio, a plucking 
asunder. — Lat. diuulsus, pp. of diuellere, to pluck asunder. — Lat. di- 
for dis-, apart ; and uellere, to pluck. See Convulse. 

DIZEN, to deck out. (E.) Used by Bcaum. and Fletcher, in 
Monsieur Thomas, iii. 6. 3, and The Pilgrim, iv. 3. Palsgrave has : 
‘ I dysyn a distaffe, I put the flax upon it to spin.* Thus to dizen 
was, originally, to furnish a distaff with flax ; hence, generally, to 
clothe, deck out, &c. p. Possibly connected with Swed. dial, diisa, 
to stack (hay) ; Eng. dial, dess, to pile in layers, used at Whitby ; 
Icel. dys, Dan. dysse, a small cairn or pile of stones. Thus the orig. 
sense was ‘ to heap on,* to cover with a bunch. For further remarks, 
see Distaflf. Der. be-dizen, q. v. 

DIZZY, giddy, confused. (E.) M. E. dysy, Pricke of Conscience, 
771 ; duiie, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 117 ; superl. dusigest, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 183. — A. S. dysig, foolish, silly; Grein, i. 24; cf. dysigian, to 
be foolish; id. p. Compounded of a base dus, and suffix -ig\ 
where dus is another form of dwas, whence A. S. dw<ks, answering to 
Lat. hebes, dull; .^Ifric’s Gloss., ed. Somner, p. 74, col. 2.— 
^ DHWAS, to crumble, perish ; whence Skt. dhvams, to crumble, 
perish, pp. dAvas/a, fallen, lost ; Fick, i. 121. See Doae. 4 * O. Du. 
duyzigh, dizzy. (Dudemans; cf. Du. duizelen, to grow dizzy; dwaas, 
foolish. 4* Fries, dusia, to be dizzy; dusinge, dizziness. 4 * Dan. 
dasig, drowsy; dbse, to doze; diis, drowziness. + O. H. G. tdsic, dull, 
Der. dizzidy, dizzi-ness. 

(I), pt. t. DID, pp. DONE, to perform. (E.) M. E. don, 
pt. t. dude, dide, pp. don, doon, idon, ydon ; see Stratmann’s O. E. 
Diet. p. 129. — A, S. d6n, pt, t. dyde, pp. geddn ; Grein, i. 199-202.-^ 
Du. doen, pt. t* deed, p)^ ^daan. <4 O. Sax. don, du6n, duan, d6an, 
pt. t. dede, ] ’ ’ - - 

Moeso-Go 
^thus lagi-dedjau» 
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/ban, /non. M. H. G. hum* dutm, G. /Aim. + Gk. I set. put. 

place, i Skt. dkd^ to place, put. - V DHA, to place, set. Iff The 
pt t. A. S. dy-di^ IS formed by reduplication. Dor. dont^s ; a-do. 
q V. ; <*>«. i. c. do on; doff, i. e. do off; dvp, i. e. do w/. From the 
wme* root, doom, q. v.. dtem, q. v. ; also deed, q. v. 

!DO (^), to be worth, be fit, avail. (E.) In the phrase * that 
will do * (i. c. suit), the verb is totally distinct from the above. It 
is the prov. £. dow, to avail, be worth, suit ; M. £. du^en, Strat- 
mann, p. 136. * What dowes me dedayn, ol>er dispit make,' i. e. 
what’^es it avail me to shew disdain or dislike; Allit. Poems, 
cd. Morris, iii. 50. — A. S. dufran, to be worth; see Doughty. 
Iff Perhaps the phrase *how do you do* is a translation of O. F. 

* comment le fades vos ? * sec Wedgwood. 

DOCrLB, teachable, easily managed. (F., — L.) * Be brief in what 
thou wouldst command, that so The docile mind might soon thy pre- 
cepts know ; ' Ben Jonson, tr. of Horace, Ars Poet. 335, 336, where the 
I^t. text has ‘animi doci 7 tfs.* — F. docile, *docible, teachable;' Cot.— 
Lat. docilis, teachable. — Lat. docere,io teach. — ^ DAK, to teach; a 
causal extension of^^A* know, seen in Gk. Sedeut;#, taught, Zend 
dd, to know; Curtius, i. 284. Der. doci 7 -i-/>. From the same root, 
didactic, Q. v., disciple, q. v. ; also doctor, doctrine, document, q. v. 
DOCXl (i), to cut short, curtail. (Celtic ?) ‘ His top was docked 

lyk a preest bifom ; ' Chaucer, C. T. 592 (or 590). A. Perhaps of 
Celtic origin ; cf. W. tocio, to clip, to dock ; whence tocyn, a short 
piece, a Ucket. See Docket. B. Or perhaps Scand. Matzner 
cites O. Icel. dockr, a tail, from Haldorsson ; cf. ‘ dokkyn, or smytyn 
awey the tayle ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 

DOCK (2), a kind of plant. (Celtic?) M.E. dokke; Chaucer, 
Troil. iv. 461. — A. S. docce, a dock ; very common in Cockayne’s ed. 
of A. S. Leechdoms ; see Glossary in vol. iii. [Probably not E., but 
borrowed from Celtic.] — Gael, dogha, a burdock ; Irish meacan- 
dogha, the great common burdock, where meacan means a tap-rooted 
plant, as carrot, parsnip, &c. Cf. Gk. tamos, tamor, a kind of 
parsnip or carrot. Der. hur-doch. 

DOCK (3), a basin for ships. (Du., — Low Lat., — Gk:?) In 
North’s Plutarch, p. 536 (R.) Cotgrave explains F. haute as ‘a 
dock, to mend or build ships in.' — O. Du. dokke, a harbour ; Kilian, 
Oudemans ; cf. Dan. dokke, Swed. docka, G. docA^, a dock. — Low 
Lat. doga, a ditch, canal ; in which sense it appears to be used by 
Gregory of Tours ; see doga in Dicz ; the same word as Low Lat. 
doga, a vessel or cup. — Gk. 8ox^, a receptacle. — Gk. tlxopai, I re- 
ceive, Ionic form tiicofjiai ; perhaps from ^ AEK, to receive ; Cur- 
tins, i. 164. Der. dock, verb; dock-yard, fllJST The history of the 
word is not quite clear ; see Diez. 

DOCKET, a label, list, ticket, abstract. (Celtic ?) * The docket 

doth but signify the king’s pleasure for such a bill to be drawn ; ' 
State Trials, Abp. Laud, an. 1640 (R.) * Mentioned in a doequet ; ' 

Clarendon, Civil War, v. ii. p. 426. Formed, with dimin. suffix -et, 
from the verb dock, to clip, curtail, hence to make a brief abstract ; 
cf. ‘doAc/, or dockyd Prompt. Parv. See Dock (i). Der. docket, verb. 

DOCTOR, a teacher, a physician. (L.) ‘A doctour of phisik ; * 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 413 (or 411) ; spelt doctor, P. Plowman, C. xii. 

5 6. — Lat. doctor, a teacher. — Lat. doctus, pp. of docere, to teach. See 
>ooile. Der. doctor-ate ; and see doctrine. 

DOCTRINTE, teaching, learning. (F.,— L.) In P. Plowman, 
C. xii. 225. — F. doc/n'»«. — Lat. doctrina, learning. — Lat. doctor, a 
teacher ; see above. Der. doctrin-al. 

D0CIJMEE*T9 ^ paper adduced to prove a thing. (F., — L.) 
‘ Thus louers with their moral doewnents ;' The Craft of Lovers, st. i ; 
in Chaucer's works, ed. 1561, fol. 341. — F. document, ‘a document ;* 
Cot. — Lat. documentum, a proof. — Lat. docere, to teach, with suffix 
•mentum ; see Dooile. Der. document-al, document’-ar-y. 
DODECAGOE*, a plane figure, having 12 equal sides and 
angles. (Gk.) In Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715. Coined from Gk. 
tiitena, twelve ; and ytavla, an angle. p. The Gk. Uitena is from 
8w-, i. e. tOo, two ; and tl/ca, ten. See Decfigon. 
DODECAHEDBOE, a solid figure, with five equal pentagonal 
sides. (Gk.) Spelt dodecaedron in Kersey, ed. 1 7 1 5. Coined from Gk. 
t^tena, twelve ; and Htpa, a base. See above, and see Decahedron. 
DODGE, to go hither and thither, evade, quibble. (E. ?) ‘ Let 

thwe be some dodging casuist with more craft than sincerity ;' 
Milton, Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (R.) Of imcertain origin, 
a. The base seems to be that which appears in the Lowland Scotch Sod, 
to jog. North Eng. dad, to shake ; whence the frequentative forms seen 
in North Eng. doddle, to walk unsteadily, dodder, to shake, tremble, 
totter, as also in dodge, or dodge, to walk in a slow clumsy manner ; 
see Halliwell, and Bro(^ett. p. The orig. sense appears to be ‘ to 
move unsteadily,* or ‘to shift from place to place.* Cf. the followings 
passaro. ‘M^ ])inc]i jiaet Jiti m^ dwelige and dyderie [Cott. MS. 
dydri^ $w 4 mon did d^)> ; lAtst md hider and pider on sw 4 picne 
wudu pa;t ic ae mseg fit median ; ' i. e. methinks that thou deceivest 
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and misleadest me as one does a child, and leadest me hither and 
thither in so thick a wood that 1 cannot divine the way out ; iElfied'i 
Boethius, cap. 35. sect. 5 (b. iii. pr. n). TTiis A.S. dyder^ian 
or dydr-ian is related to the prov. Eng. dodder, and means lit. * to 
make to go unsteadily,' the suffix -ian having, as usual, a causal 
force. -y. Similarly, dodge may answer to a M. E. dod-ien, to make 
to jog ; the final -ge is perhaps due to the softening of a causal 
ending. As to the root, cf. Skt. dhii, to shake. Der. dodgier. 
DODO, a kind of large bird, now extinct. (Port.) In Herbert's 
Travels, ed. 1665. p. 403, is a drawing of a dodo; at p. 402 he 
speaks of * the dodo, a bird the Dutch call walgh^vogel or dod-tersan* 
which was then found in the Mauiitius. In his fourth edition, 1677, 
he adds : * a Portuguize name it is, and has reference to her sim- 
plenes.*— Port, daudo, silly, foolish. Perhaps allied to Dote, q.v. 
Iff Similarly the hoohy was named, also by the Portuguese. See the 
long article on the dodo in the Engl. Cyclopaedia. Walg-vogel in 
Dutch means ‘nauseous bird;’ it seems that the sailors killed t^m 
so easily that they were surfeited of them. 

DOE, the female of the buck. (E.) M. E. doo ; Wyclif, Prov. vi. 
5. — A. S. dd, translating Lat. dama in a copy of A^lfric's Glossary 
cited by Lye. + Dan; Saa, a deer ; daa-hiort, lit. doe-hart, a buck ; 
daa-kind, lit. doe-hind, a doe. + Swed. dofhjort, a buck ; dofhind, a 
doe. p. Root unknown ; hardly borrowed from (still less cognate 
with) the Lat. dama, W. danas, a deer. 

DOPE, to take off clothes or a hat. (E.) ‘And doffing his 
bright arms;' Spenser, F.Q. vi. 9. 36. ‘Do/bliue ))is berc-skin* 
■edoff quickly this bear-skin; William of Paleme, 2343. A con- 
traction of do off, i. e. put off, just as don is of do on, and dup of do 
up. The expression is a very old one. * p 4 he him of dyde isem- 
b™an' *» then he did off his iron breast-plate ; Beowulf, cd. Grein, 671. 
DOG, a domestic quadruped. (E. or O. Low G.) M. E. dogge 
(2 syllaljles) ; Ancren Riwle, p. 290. Not found in A. S., but an 
Old Low German word. 4 * I^u. dog, a mastiff. + Swfed. dogg, a mas- 
tiff. 4 - Dan. dogge, a bull-dog. Root unknown. Der. dog, verb, to 
track (Shak.) ; dogg~ish, dogg-iih-ly, dogg-ish-ness ; also dogg-ed, i. e. 
sullen (Shak. K. John, iv. i. 129), dogg-eddy, dogg-ed-ness. Also 
dog-brier, -cart, •day, ^sh, -rose, •star ; dog*s-ear. 

DOG-CHEAP, very cheap. (Scand.) Found also in Swed. dial. 
rfog*=very. Rietz gives the examples dog snM, extremely greedy ; 
dog lat, extremely idle. Cf. Swed. dugtigt, strongly, much. — Swed. 
duga, to be lit (*A. S. dugnn); see Do (2). So too Platt-Deutsch 
dbger, very much ; from the vb. diigen, to avail ; Bremen, Worterb, i. a 2 1 . 
DOGE, a duke of Venice. (Ital., — L) In Blount's Gloss, ed. 
1674; and Kersey, ed. 1715.— Ital. doge, dogio, a doge, captain, 
general ; a provincial form of duce, more commonly written duca,"» 
Lat. ducem, acc. of dux, a leader. Sec Duke. 

DOGGEREL, wretched poetry, (Unknown.) Orig. an adj., 
and spelt dogerel. ‘ This may wel be rime dogerel, quod he; ’ Chau- 
cer, C. T. 13853. ‘ Amid my dogrell rime ; * Gascoigne, Counsel to 

Withipoll, 1 . 1 2. Origin unknown. 

DOGMA, a definite tenet. (Gk.) ‘ This dogma of the world’s 

eternity ; ' Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 251 (R.) Rich, also 
quotes the pi. dogmata from Glanvill, Pre-existence of Souls, c. la.— 
Gk. tdyfjLU, that which seems good, an opinion ; pi. tby/MTa. — Gk. 
totciw, pref. pass, titoyfeai, I am valued at, I am of opinion. Cog- 
nate with Lat. decet, it behoves, decus, ornament, and Skt. da^as, 
fame ; Curtius, i. 165. — ^ DAK, to bestow ; see Decorum. Der. 
dogmat-ic, dogmat^ic-al, dogmat-ic^al*ly, dogmatdse, dogmat^is^er, dog- 
mat^ism, dogmat^ist ; all from the stem ttyfuir^. 

DOILY, a small napkin. (Dutch.) Also used as the name of a 
woollen stuff. ‘ We should he as weary of one set of acquaintance, 
though never so good, as we are of one suit, though never so fine ; a 
fool, and a doily stuff, would now and then find days of grace, and be 
worn for variety;' Congreve, Way of the World. ‘The stores arc 
very low. sir, some doiley petticoats and manteaus we have, and half 
a dozen pair of laced shoes ; * Dryden, Kind Keeper, iv. i. It will be 
observed thatifot/-y o#4tN/-ey is here an adjective ; the sb. is properly 
doil, the same as prov. Eng, (Norfolk) dwile, a coarse napkin or 
small towel ; a term also applied, according to Forby, to the small 
napkin which we now call a — Du. du/aal, a towel ; the same 
word with E. Towel, q. v. ^ The suggestion in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, ‘ so called, I suppose, from the name of the first maker,* is a 
mere guess, and rests on no authority whatever. 

DOIT, a small Dutch coin. (Du.) In Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 33.— Du. 
dsUt, a doit. Remoter origin unknown ; but perhaps allied to Dot, q.v. 
DOIiE, a small portion. (E.) M* L. dole, dale. Spelt do/e, 
Ancren Riwle, pp. 10, 412 ; dale, Layamon, 19646, where the later 
text has dde. - A. S. dal, ge-ddl, Grein, i. 390 ; a variant of A. S. dec/, 
a portion. Thus dole is a doublet of iUal, q, v. % The difference 
between deal and dole appears to be dialectal ; cf. Lowland Sc. ham, 
mair, with K bom, more. 
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BOIjEFUL, sad, miserable. (Hybrid; F. €md E.) A hybrid Dominate. ^ The E. word preserves the orig. F. sense; it is 
word, made bv suffixing the A. S. to M. E. doel, deol, duel, rfb/„ only the suffix -wr that is really Dutch. See Cashier, verb. 
del^ of French origin. ‘A dedful l>ing;' Layamon, 6901, later DOMUSTICAD, belonging to our Lord. (F.,-iL.) In Shak. 
text. The sb. appears in Lowland Scotch as do6l\ spelt deol in King L. L. L. v. 2, 44. --O. F. dominical ; Cot. —Low Lat. dominiealis^ do- 
Horn, ed. Lumby, 1048; dol in 0 . Eng. Horn, i, 285, 1 . 4, — 0 . h. minical.—Lat. dominicust belonging to a lord.— Lat. dominus, a lord; 
doel, duel, dol, dul, deal, mod. F. deuil, grief, mourning ; verbal sb. of see Dominate. 

0. F. doloir, to grieve; cf. Lat. cordoUum, grief at heart.— Lat. DOMUTION’, lordship. (Low L.) *To haue lordship or 

dolere* to grieve ; perhaps related to dolare, to hew, from V I^AR, dominion ; ' Lidgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. ii ; The Answer of King 
to tear. See Tear, vb. Det* doleful-ly, dde/ul ness. con dole, Ethiocles. — Low Lat. acc. dominionem, from nom. dom/mo. — Lat. 
and dolour » dominium, lordship. — Lat. dominus, a lord ; see Dominate. 

DOlilf, a child’s puppet. (Du.) In Johnson’s Diet. Originally, pOMINO, a masquerade-garment. (Span., — L.) ^Domino, a. 
‘a plaything.’— O. Du. dol, a whipping-top (Oudemans); cf. Du. kind of hood worn by the canons of a cathedral church; also a 
ddlen, to sport, be frolicsome. From the same root as Du. do/ (»E. mourning- vail for women ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715,— Span, domino, a mas- 
dull), mad; see Dull. Cf. prov. E. doil, strange nonsense; dold, querade^ress. Orig. a dress worn by a master. — Span, domine, a 

stupid ; dale, mad ; dalies, a child’s game (Halliwell). master, a teacher of Latin grammar. — Lat. dominus, a master ; see 

DOLLAR, a silver coin. (Du., — G.) In Shak. Macb. i. 2. 62.— Dominate. Der. dominoes, the name of a game. 

Du. dao/flkr, a dollar. Adapted and borrowed from G. /Ao/^r, a dollar. DON (i), to put on clothes. (E.) ‘Dow his clothes;* Hamlet, 
p. The G. thaler is an aobreviation of yoachimstheUer, a coin so iv. 5 * 6** ^ contraction of do on, i. e. put on. ‘Brutus hehte his 
called because first coined from silver obtained from mines in Joa- beomes don on hure human ’ *= Brutus bade his men do on their breast- 
chimsthal (ji. e. Joachim’s dale) in Bohemia about a.d. 1518; they plates; Layamon, 1700, 1701. See Doff> Dup. 
were sometimes called Schlickenthaler, because coined by the counts DON (2), sir; a Spanish title. (Span.,-L.) In Shak. Two Gent, 
of Schlick. "The G. that is cognate with E. dale. Thus dollar i. 3. 39.— Span. do«, lit. master, a Spanish title. — Lat. dominus, a 
dale-er, ^e Dale. master ; see Dominate. ^ The fern, is donna ; also duenna, q. v. 

DOLOUR, grief, sorrow. (F., — L.) In Shak. Two Gent. iii. i. The word itself is ultimately the same as the M. E. dan, as in ‘ dan 
240. M. E. dolour, O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 21a. — O.F. John,* or ‘daw Thomas' or * dan Albon,’ used by Chaucer, C. T. 
doleur, ‘grief, sorrow;’ Cot. — Lat. dolorem, acc. of dolor, grief.— 13935 . This form is from the O. F. dans =1 Lat. dominus. 

Lat. dolere,Xo grieve; see DolefUl. Der. do/or-ons, used by Cot- DONATION, a gift. (F., — L.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 85, — F. 
grave to translate O. F. doloureux, from Lat. adj. dolorosus. donation, ‘a donation, a present ; ’ Cot. — Lat. acc. donationem, from 

DOLPHIN, a kind of fish. (F., — L.) In Sjienser, F. Q. iv. ii. nom. dona/io. — Lat. donatus, pp. of donare, to give. — Lat. donum, a 
23. M. E. dolphyne, Allit. Morte Arthure, 2053. [M. E. delfyn, gift; cognate with Gk. bwpou, a present, Skt. duna, a gift.-Vl^A, 

King Alisaunder, 6576, is immediately from Lat. delphinus.'\"mO. F. to give ; cf. Skt. dd, to give. Der. From the some source are donat- 
daulphin, older spelling of dauphin ; Cot. — Lat. delphinus. — Gk. ive, don-or, don-ee. From the same root are anecdote, antidote, con- 
stem of BtKtpis, a dolphin ; supposed to mean ‘ belly-fish ; * cf. done, dose, dower ; also date (1), dative. 

Gk. bsk<f>{is, womb. See Curtins, i. 81. DONJON, the keep of a fortress ; see Dungeon. 

DOLT, a dull or stupid fellow. (E.) In Shak. 0 th. v. 2. 163. DONKIEY, a familiar name for an ass. (E.) Common in mod. 

Al. E. dult, blunt; * dulte neiles* blunt nails, i. e. instruments of the E.. but vary rare in E. literature; not in Todd’s Johnson, nor in 
Passion ; O. Eng. Horn. i. 203 ; and see Ancren Riwle, p. 292, where Richardson. a. The word is a double diminutive, formed with the 
ioT dulte another reading is duUe. The word is a mere extension, suffixes -k- and -y (-ey), the full form of the double suffix appearing in 
with suffixed of M. E. dul, dull. Cf. Frov. E. dold, stupid, con- the Lowland Scotch lass-ickie, a' little-little lass ; this double suffix is 
fused (Halliwell), shewing that the suffixed -/*-d«-fd; and do// or particularly common in the Banffshire dialect, which has beastikie 
dult stands for dtdled, i. e. blunted. Der. dolt-ish, dolt-ish-ness. , from beast, horsikie from horse, &c., as explained in The Dialect of 
, DOMAIN, territory, estate. (F.,— L.) ‘ A domaine and inherit- Banffshire, by the Rev. Walter Gregor, p. 5. p. The stem is dun, a 

ance ; * Holland’s Pliny, b. xiii. c. 3. - O. F. domaine, ‘ a demaine ’ {sic), familiar name for a horse, as used in the common phrase ‘ dun is in 
Cot. ; O. F. domaine, (less correctly) demaine, a domain ; Burguy. — the mire ; ’ as to which see Chaucer, C. T. Mancip. Prol. 1 . 5 ; Shak. 
Lat. dominium, lordship. — Lat. dominus, a lord; see Dominate. Romeo, i. 4. 41. The name dun was given to a horse or ass in allu- 
Doublet, demesne, q. v. sion to its colour ; see Dun. ^ Similarly was formed dunnodk, 

, DOME!, a hemi-spherical roof. (F., — Ital., — L.) ** Dome, a town- M. E. donek, a hedge-sparrow, with a single suffix -ock. 
house, guild-hall, state-house, meeting-house in a city, from that of DOOM, a judgment, decision. (E.) M. E. dom\ Ilavelok, 2487; 
.Florence, which is so called. Also, a flat round loover, or open roof and common. — A. S. d6m ; Grein, i. 196. + Swed. and Dan. dom. + 
to a steeple, banqueting-house, &c. somewhat resembling the bell of Icel. d6mr. + Goth. doms. « 4 - O. H. G. tuom, judgment. + Gk. 6ifus, 

a great watch ;* Blount’s Glos. ed. 1674. — O. F. dowf, ‘a town-house, law. — DH A, to place; cf. Skt. dhd, to place, set. Der. deem, 

guild-hall,’ 8cc. (as above) ; also dosme, ‘ a flat-round loover,’ &c. (as verb ; q. v. ; dooms-day, q. v. Observe that the suffix -dom (A. S. -ddm) 

above) ; Cot. [The spelling dosme is false.] — Ital. duomo, a dome, is the same word as doom. 

cupola. —Lat. acc. domum, a house, temple ; for the letter-change, cf. DOOMED A Y-BOOK, a survey of England made by William L 

ItaLdf/o/tf — Lat. db/e/, he grieves. -f* Gk.So/iot, a building. — ^ DAM, (E.) * Doomsday -booh, so called because, upon any difference, the 

to raise, build ; whence also E. timber, q. v. See below. parties received their doom from it. . . In Latin, dies jndicarius ; * 

DOMRSTIC, belonging to a house. (F., — L.) In Shak. Rich. Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. The reason of the name is rather obscure, but 
III, ii. 4. 60. — F. domestigue, * domesticall, housall, of our houshold ; ’ the etymology is obvious, viz. from A. S. domes deeg, the day of judg- 
Cot. — Lat. domesticus, belonging to a household; on the form of ment or decision ; cf. M. E. domesday, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 194. 
which see Curtius, i. 290. - I^t. dow«.S a house. — DAM, to build ; DOOR, an entrimce-gate. (E.) M. E. dore, Havelok, 1788. — 
whence also E. timber, q. v. Der. domestic-al-ly, domestic-ate, domestic- A. S. duru ; Grein, i. 212. + Du. deur, 4- Dan. dor, + Swed. dorr, - 4 * 
ett-ion ; and see domicile, dome. Icel. dyrr, + Goth, daur, 4- O. H. G. tor, G. thor, thur. + Lat. pi, 

DOMICILS, a little house, abode. (F., — L.) ‘One of the /om. 4 * Gk. ^wpo. Skt. dvdra, dvar, a door, gate. Root uncertain; 

cells, or domicils of the understanding ; ’ Bacon, on Learning, by G. see Curtius, i. 320. Der. door-nail (M. E. dorenail. Will, of Paleme, 
Wats, ii. 12 (R.) — O.F'. dowici/e, ‘an house, mansion;’ Cot. — Lat. 628); door-pin (M. £. dorepin, durepin, Gen. and Exodus, 1078); 
dotnUilium, a habitation; on which see Curtius, i. 290. — Lat. domi- door-ward (M. E. doreward, dureward, Layamon, ii. 317). 

(— doiwo-), crude form of domus, a house; and -cilium, supposed to DORMANT, sleeping. (F., — L.) ‘A table-domon/ ; * Chaucer, 
be connected with Lat. eelare, to hide; see Dome and Conoeal. C.T. 355.— F. dormant, pres. pt. of dormir, to sleep.— Lat. dormire, 
Der. dondcili -ar-y , domidli-ate, from Lat. domicili-um, to sleep ; see Dormi tory. Der. dormanc-y, 

DOMINATES, to rule over. (L.) Shak. has dominator, L. L. L. DORMER-WINDOW, an attic-window. (F. and E.) A 

1, I. aaa ; Titus, ii. 3. 31. [The sb. domination, M. E. dominacion, is dormer was a sleeping-room. ‘Or to any shop, cellar, . . chamber, 
in early use; see Chaucer, C.T. 12494; from O. F. dommadon.] — dormer;* Chapman, All Fools, Act iv. sc. i. Formed from O.F. 
Lat. dominatus, pp. of dominari, to be ford.— Lat. dominus, lord ; con- dormir, to sleep ; cf. O. F. dormir, ‘ a nap, sleep, a sleeping ; ’ Cot. 
nected with Lat. domare, to tame, and E. tame ; see Tame. Der. See Dormant, Dormitory. 

dominat-ion {F, domination), dominat-ive, domin-ant {F. domnant, -pres, DORMITORY, a sleeping-chamber. (L.) ‘The dormitories 
pt. of dominer, to govern); and see domineer, dominical, dominion, door;* Holinshed, Desc. of Ireland, c. 3.— Lat. dormtVor/ton, a sleep- 
domino, don. ing-chamber ; neut. of dormitorius, adj. of or belonging to sleeping. — 

. DOMINEER, to play the master. (Du., — F., — L.) In Shak. I^t. domUtor, a sleeper.— Lat. dormitare, to sleep ; frequent, of dor- 
Tam. Shrew, iii. 2. 226.— O. Du. domineren, to feast luxuriously; mire, to sleep; cognate with Gk. dap96r9w, to sleep, Skt. drd, to 
^Oudemans. O. F. dominer, ‘to govern, rule, command, master, sleep.— » see Curtius, i. 288 ; Fick,i.6i8. 
doiwne«r, to have soveraignty ; * Cot.— Lat. dondaar/, to be lord; see 9 DORMOUSE, a kind of mouse. (Scond. and £.) ‘lay still 
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lyke • dbrmowf, nothynge doynrg]*:' Hall, Hen. VI, an. 7 (R.) 
M. E. dormovt. • Hie sorex, a dormowt ; Wright’s Vocab. i. aao, 
ooi. I ; and in Prompt Parv. Lit. ‘ dozing-mouse.* The prefix is 
from a prov. E. dor, to sleep, appearing in dorrer, a sleeper, lazy 
person (Halliwell). and prob. closely related to E. dou, q.v. 

R Apparently of Scand. origin. Cf. Icel. ddr, benumbed, very 
sleepy, as in ddr gltymskusve/n, a benumbing sleep of forgetfulness ; 
durr,B, nap, slumber ; ddra, to take a nap ; diis, a lidl, a dead calm. 
See Dose. . . , 

DOBSAXi, belonging to the back. (F.,-»L.) The term * dorsal 
fin ’ is used by Pennant, who died a.d. 1 798. -■ F. dorsal, of or belong- 
ing to the back ; Cot. Low Lat. dorsalis, belonging to the back. 

Lat. dorsum, the back ; related to Gk. Sstpds, a mountain-ridge, 9 stpi, 
Itoji, a neck, mountain-ridge ; Curtius, i. 391 ; and sec Fick, i. 616. 

DOSE, a portion of medicine. (F.,—Gk.) ‘Without repeated 
doses i* Dryden’s tr. of Virgil. Dedication. And used by Cotgrave. 
i»O.F. dose, *a dose, the quantity of potion or medicine,* &c. ; 
Cot. — Gk. Z 6 ais, a^ giving, a portion given or prescribed.— Gk. 
base do*, appearing in dibeefu, 1 mve.— to give ; cf. Skt. dd, 
to give. Der. dose, verb. See Donation. 

DOT, a small mark, speck. (Du.) Not in early use, and un- 
common in old authors. It occurs in Johnson's Diet., and the phrase 
• doUed lines * occurs in Burke*s Letters (Todd). Cotgrave has : 
*CailloH, a' ded, clot, or congealed lump.' The only other early 
trace 1 can find of it is in Palsgrave, qu. by Halliwell, who uses 
dot in the, sense of *a small lump, or pat.* Cf. prov. Eng. *a tiny 
little dot,* i. e. a small child. — Du. dot, * a little bundle of spoiled 
wool, thread, silk, or such like, which is good for nothing ; * Sewel. 
p. The remoter origin is obscure ; cf. Swed. dial, dott, a little heap, 
clump; E. Friesic dotte, dot, a clump (Koolman) ; Fries, dodd, a 
clump (Outzen). ^ It is possible that in the phrase ‘ not worth 
a dothin,' cited in Blount's Gloss, cd. 1674, the reference is to this 
Du. dot, instead of to Du. duit, a doit, as is usually supposed ; or 
the two words may have been confused. 

DOTAGE, childishness, foolishness. (E., with F. suffix.) M. E. 
dotage, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 1425. From the verb dote, with 

F. suffix -age, answering to Lat. suffix •atieum. See Dote. 

DOTABD, a foolish fellow. (£., with F. stffix.) In Chaucer, 

C.T. 5913. From the verb dote, with F. suffix •ard, of O. II. G. 
origim See Dote. 

DOTE, to be foolish. (E.) In early use. M. E. dotien, doten ; 
Layamon, 1 . 3294; P. Plowman, A. i. 129 ; B. i. 138. An Old Low 

G. word. Cf. O. Du. doten, to dote, mope, Oudemans ; Du. dutten, to 
take a nap, to mope ; dut, a nap, sleep, dotage. + Icel. dotta, to 
nod with sleep. + M. H. G. tuzen, to keep Still, moj^e. ^ The F. 
radoter, O. F. remoter, is of O. Low G. origin, with Lat. pefix re-. 
Der. dot-age, q. v. ; dot-ard, q. v. ; dott-er-el, a silly bird, Drayton's 
Polyolbion, s. 25 (R.) ; and Prompt. Parv. 

DOIJBIjE, two-fold. (F., — L.) M. E. double, Ancren Riwle, p. 
70. — O. F. doble, later doM6/e. — Lat. duplus, double, lit. twice-full.— 
Lat. du-, for duo, two ; and -plus, related to Lat. plenus, full, from 
the root PAR, to fill; see Two and Full. Der. double, verb; 
double-ness ; also doublet, q. v., doubloon, q. v. 

DOUBIiET, an inner garment. (F., — L.) In Shak. Temp. ii. i. 
102. M. E. dobbelet, ‘ a garment, bigera;* Prompt. Parv. ; see Way’s 
note.— O. F. doublet, *a doublet, a jewell, or stone of two peeces 
joyned or glued together ; * Cot. [Here doublet is probably used in 
a lapidary's sense, but the word is the same ; cf. O. F. doublure, lining 
for a garment.] — F. double, double ; with dim. suffix -et ; see Double. 

DOtJBIiOOiar, a Spanish coin. (F.,— Span.,— L.) A Spanish 
word, given in Johnson^s Diet, as doublon, wnich is the French form. 
—Span, doblon, so called because it is the double of a pistole.— Span. 
doblo, double; with augmentative suffix -on (*ltal. -o»<.)— Lat. 
d^lus ; see Double. 

DODBT, to be uncertain. (F.,— L.) M. E. douten, commonly in 
the sense ‘ to fear ; * Haveldk, 1. 708. — O. F. douter, later doubter, as 
in Cotgrave, whence 6 was inserted into the E. word also.— Lat. dubit- 
ore, to doubt, be of two minds; closely connected with dubius, 
doubtful ; see Dubious. Der. doubt, sb. ; doubt-er, doubt-fid, doubt- 
fi^ht do ubt-fid -ness, dqubt-less, doubt-less-ly. 

DOUCEUR, a small present. (F.,- L.) A French word, used 
by Burke (Todd). — F. douceur, lit. sweetness. — Lat. dulcorem, acc. 
of duleor, sweetness. — Lat. dulcis, sweet ; perhaps cognate with Gk. 
s weet. See Curtius, i. 446. 

DOUCHE, a shower-bath. (F.,— Ital.,-L.) Modem, arid a 
French word.— F. douche, a douche, a shower-bath, introduced from 
Ital. m the i6th cent. (Brachet). — Ital. doccia, a conduit, canal, 
watcr-pij», spout. — Ital. doeciare, to pour ; formed aS if from a Low 
IM, {bictiare *, a derivation of ductus, a leading, in late Laf. a duct, 
ca^; see Duct. 

jWUGH, kneaded flour. (E!) M, E. dah, dagh, do), dogh, dow;^ 
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spelt Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 205 ; see dSo) inStratmann, p. 119. 
— A.S. dag*, or dah^, dough ; a word not weU authenticated (Lye). 
+ Du. dwr. + D&n. deig. + Swed. deg, 4> Icel. deig, + Goth, daigs, 
a kneaded lump. + G. teig, p. The sense is * a kneaded lump ;* the 
root appears in Goth, deigan, digan, to knead, to form out of a 
plastic material, Rom. ix. 20; cognate with Lat. to form, 
shape, mould ; also with Gk. to handle ; also with Skt. 

dih, to smear.— 4/ DHIGH, to touch, feel, knead ; whence also E. 
dike, q,v„ figure, &c. See Curtius, i. 223. Der. dougk-y. And see 
Figure, Motion. 

DOUGHTY, able, strong, valiant. (E.) M. E. duhH, dokti, 
Layamon, 14791; P. Plowman. B. v. fo 2 .-A.S, dyktig, 
valiant; Greiri, i. 213.-A.S. dugan, to be strong, to avail. Du, 
deugeu, to be worth. + Dan. due, to avail ; whence dygtig, able, 
capable. 4* Swed. duga, to avail ; whence dugtig, able, fit. + Icel. 
duga, to avail ; whence dygdugr, doughty. + Goth, dugan, to avail, 
suit. + O. H. G. tugan, G. iaugen, 16 be worth ; whence G. tuchtig, 
able. p. All these arc probably connected, as Fick suggests (i. 1 20), 
with Skt. duh (for dhugk), to milk, also to enjoy, to draw something 
out of something ; from V DHUGH, to yield profit, to milk ; 
whence also E. daughter, q. v. t(f The A. S. dugan is prov. E. daw, 
to be worth, and E. do in the phrase ‘ that will do ;* see Do (a). 

DOUSE, to plunge intb water, immerse. (Scand.) ‘I have 
washed my feet in mire or ink, douz*d my carnal affections in all the 
vileness of the world;* Hammond, Works, iv. 515 (R.) ‘ He was 
very often used ... to be dowssed [perfundebatur] in water luke- 
warme;* Holland, Suetonius, p. 75 (R.) ‘To swing i* th* the air, 
or douce in water;' Butler, Iludibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 1 . 302. — Swed. 
dunsa, to plump down, fall clumsily ; cf. Dan. dundse, to thump, 
where the d is excrescent ; see dunsa in Rietz. — Swed. dial, dum, the 
noise of a falling body; Rietz. — Swed. dial, duna, to make a din; 
see Din. ^ The loss of n before s and th is an E. peculiarity, as 
in goose, tooth. The word may have been confused, lately, with 
douch e, q. v. It appears to differ from dowse, q. v. 

DOUT, to extinguish. (E.) In Shak. Hen. V, iv. a. ir. Dout 
is for do o ut, i. e. put out. Cf. doff, don, dup, for do off, do on, do up, 

DOVE, the name of 'a bird. (E.) M.E. doue, douue, dowue 
(where u=^v); P. Plowman, B. xv. 393.— A. S. dti/a*, only found in 
the compound du/e-doppa, used to translate Lat. pelicanus (Bosworth) ; 
the usual A. S. word was culfra, 4* O. Sax. duva (Heliand). Goth. 
dubo, 4 ^ O. H. G. tuba, G. taube, p. The sense is ‘ diver,* the form 
dufa being from the verb dufan, to' dive, with the suffix denoting 
the agent, as usual; for a similar formation; see Columbine. And 
see Dive . Dor. dove-cot ; also dove-tail, q. v. 

DOVETAtt, to fasten boards together. (E.) * Dovetaild is a 

term among Joyners,* &c. ; Blount’s Gloss. Froin dove and tail ; 
from the shape of the fitted ends of the board. 

DOWAGBIB, a widow with a jointure. (F„— L.) In' Shak. 
Mids. N. D. i. I. 3, 157. A coined word, made by suffixing r (for 
-er) to dowage. ‘ To make her dowage [endowihent] of so rich a 
jointure ; * Merry Devil of Edmonton (R.) p. Again dowage is a 
coined word, as if from a F. don-age, from the F. daucr, to endow.— 
Lat. dotare , to endow. See Do'wer. 

DO WEB, an endowment. (F.,— L.) M.E. dower, Chaucer, 
C. T. 8683. — O. doaire, later Low Lat. cfo/art»m. — Lat. 

dotare, to endow. — Lat. dot-, stem of dos (gen. doti^, a gift, dowry 4* 
Gk. bias, a gift. — ^ DA, to give ; cf. Skt. dd, to give. Der. dower- 
ed, d ower- less ; dowry (for chwer-y) ; and see dowager, 

DOWN (i), soft plumage. (Scand.) In Gbwer, C. A. ii. 103.— 
Icel. dunn, down. 4* Swed. dun. 4 * Dan. duun, 4- Du. dons, Cf. Icel. 
daunn, a' smell, fume. p. The ytords down, fume, and dust are all 
from the same root ; down was so called from its likeness to dust, 
when blfiw n about. .See Dust, Fume. Der. down-y ; eider-down, 

DOWH (2), a hill. (C.) M.E. dun, doun\ Layamon, 27256; 
Otmulum, 14568. — A. S. dun, a hill; Grcin, i. 213. — Irish dun, a 
fortified hill, fort, town ; Gael, dun, a hill, mount, fort ; W. din, a 
hill-fort. p. Cognate with A. S. tun, a fort, enclosure, town ; the 
A. S. t answering to Celtic d by Grimm's law. See Town. Der, 
a-do wn, q. v . ; also down (3), q. v. 

DOWBT (3); adv, and prep, in a descending direction. (A. S., from 
C.) The prep, down is a mere corruption, by loss of the initial, of 
M. E. a-down, which ajgain is for A. S. of-dune, il c. off or from the 
hiH. The loss of the prefix is of early datfe ; dun (for a-dune) occurs 
in Layamon, 6864, in the phrase * he dun laei '-he lay down. It will 
be observed that this form dun was originally an adverb, not a pre- 
position. See Down (a), and Adown. Der. down-cast, down-fidl, 
down-hearted, down-hdl, dwvn-right, down-ward, down-wards, Duhi( 
ward (downward) occurs in Layamon, 13106. 

DOWSE (i), to strike in the face: (Scand.) ‘ Dowse, a blow on 
the chaps ; * Kersey, ed. 1 715. ‘ to » Wow on the face, 
to strike;* Bailey, qu. by Todd. M. E, dusehen, to strike | * 8 uch a 
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dasande drcde dmchtd to his heart *»such a dazing dread struck to^Skt. dhri^ to bear, to carry. See Curtius, i, 23*;, ^ Fick, i. 634, 

his heart ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 1538.**- Of Scand. origin ; cf. distinguishes between the roots dhargh, to make fast, and dhargh, to 
Norwegian dusa, to break, cast down from, Ger. dial, dusettt tu&en, to carry, and between Goth, dragon and Icel. draga ; this seenas doubt- 
strike, run against, cited by Rietz s. v. dust ; also O. Du. doesen, to ful. Curtius remarks that * the Lat. trakere must be rejected [as 
beat heavily, strike vKilian) ; E. Fries. ddssfOt to strike (Koolman). cognate] on account of its /.* Der. drag, sb., drag-ne/ ; draggle, 
p. The derived forms Swed. dust, Dan. dyst, a conflict, combat, shock, q. v. ; and see Draw. 

set-to, correspond to the E. derivative doust or dust, a stroke, blow, DRAGGLE, to make or become dirty by drawing along the 
used by Beaum. and Fletcher (Todd); whence the verb dust, to ground. (E.) * His dragg/ing tail hung in the dirt Hubibras, pt. 

beat (Nares, ed. Halliwell and Wright). y. Perhaps allied to i. c. i, 1 . 449. The frequentative of drag, by addition of the usual 
dasA,q.v. ; and prob. distinct from dome, to plunge, q. v. suffix -/e; cf. straggle from stray. See Drag. Doublet, drawl. 

DOWSE (2), to plunge into water ; see Douse. DBAGOMAJSf,aninterpreter. (Span.,- Gk., -Arab.) Speltdrwg- 

DOWSE (3), to extinguish. (E.) A cant term; * dowse the german. Pope, Sat. viii. 83. [Found very early, spelt drogman, in King 
glim,' i e. extinguish the light. Yet good English.- A. S. dwascan, Alisaunder, 1 . 3401 ; from F. drogmo«.]-Span. dragoman; cf Ital. 
to extinguish; Grein. - V DHWAS, to perish ; see Doze, Dizzy, dragommanno, an interpreter. A word of Eastern origin, introduced 
^The change of dwa- to dm ( « dow-) is seen in dull, q. v. from Constantinople by the Crusaders, who had borrowed it from the 

DOXOLOGY, an utterance of praise to God. (L., — Gk.) mediaeval Gk.Spoyo^/Mxrot, an interpreter (Brachet). — Arab. /ar^nman, 
*Doxology, a song of praise/ &c.; Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. -Low an interpreter, translator, dragoman; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 13 1 ; 
Lat. dodco/ogta.- Gk. Ho^oKoyia, an ascription of praise. — Gk. Rich. Diet. p. 388. Cf. Chaldee tar gum, a version, interpretation. 

Of, giving praise. -Gk. 5 ofo-, for S 6 (a, glory ; and -\ 6 yoi, speaking, DRAGOlT, a winged serpent. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) M. E. dragun; 
from to speak. meant originally * a notion,* from Soauv, Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 2^,\. dragon.^ljxX. 

to think, expect ; see Dogma. draconem, from nom. draco.- Gk. hpaKtov, a dragon ; lit. ‘seeing 

DOXY, a disreputable sweetheart. (O. Low G. or Scand.) In one,* i.e. sharp-sighted one; aorist part, of Gk. bipfcofuu, I see.-^ 
Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 3. 2. See Duck (3). V DARK, to see ; cf. Skt. drip, to see. Der. dragon-ish, dragon-et 

DOZE, to sleep * lightly, slumber. ‘(Scand.) ‘Doz'd with his (dimin. form), dragon-/y ; and see dragoon. 

fumes, and heavy with his load, They found him snoring in his dark DRAGOONT, a kind of light horseman. (Span., — L., — Gk.) * A 
abode ; ' Dryden, tr. of Virgil, Kcl. vi. 14. Here doz’d means ‘ stu- captain of dragoons ; ’ Spectator, no. 261. — Span, dragon, a dragoon, 
pefied,' ‘rendered drowsy.’ -Icel. dusa, to doze. + Swed. dial, dusa, horse-soldier; the same word with Span, dragon, a dragon, though 
to doze, slumber; Rietz. + Dan. d'me, to doze, mope. — V DHWAS, the reason for the name has not been clearly made out. -Lat. acc. 
to crumble, perish; whence A. S. dwats, stupid, stupefied; Du. draconcm, from nom. draco, a dragon. See Dragon. Der.dragonn- 
dwaas, foolish. Cf. Dan. dos, drowziness ; Icel. durr, a nap, dura, ade, a French word, ^ In connection with dragoon, observe the 
to take a nan. Connected with dizzy ; and probably also with daze, curious passage in Barbour’s Bruce, ii. 203, viz. ‘ And bad him men 
and even with dull and dwell. Cf. Skt. dhvri, to cause to fall ; of armys ta, . . . And byrn, and slay, and raiss dragoun ; * on which 
dhvams, dhvas, to crumble, ])crish. fall. See Dizzy, Dormouse. my note is, * i. e. lit. to raise the dragon. . . I would suggest that it 
DOZEN", twelve. (F., — L.) M. £. do&ain; K. Alisaunder, 1 . 657. means to raise the devil’s standard. Ducange gives: “ Draco (i) 

— O. F. dosaine, dozaine; mod. F. douzaine, a dozen. -O.F. doze, vexillum in quo dracqnis effigies efficta ; (2) effigies draconis, quse 

mod. F. doMZc, twelve; with suffix -am ( — Lat. -a««s or -c««s). — Lat. cum vexillis in ecclesiasticis processionibus deferri solet, qua vel 
duodecim, twelve. -Lat. duo, two, cognate with E. two; and decern, diabolus ipse, vel hperesis designantur, de quibus triumphat ecclesia.” 
ten, cognate with E. ten. See Two and Ten. We are all familiar with St. George and the dragon, wherein the 

DRAB (i), a low, sluttish woman. (C.) In Shak. Macb. iv. i. dragon represents evil. Perhaps the verb to dragoon has hence 
31, Of Celtic origin ; Gael, and Irish rfra&, preserved in Irish drafcog, drawn somewhat of its sinister meaning.* Add to this that M. E. 
a slut, slattern, Gael, drahag, a slattern ; Gael, drabach, dirty, slo- dragon was common in the sense of ‘ standard ; * cf. * Edmond ydyjt 
venly, drabaire, a dirty, slovenljj man ; where the endings -og, -ag hys standard . . . and hys dragon vp yset ;* Rob. of Glouc. p. 303 j 
are dimin. suffixes, -acA is an adj. suffix, and -aire denotes the agent, cf. pp. 216, 545 ; Rich. Coer ofe Lion, 2967 ; and see Littr^. ^ 
p. All from Irish drab, a spot, a stain, which is nearly related to Gael. DRAIN, to draw off gradually. (E.) In Shak. Macb. i. 3. 18. 
and Irish drabk, draff, the grains of malt, whence also the Gael. — A.S. drehnigean, drehnian, drenian; in the phr. *ge drehnigea'S 
drabhag, dregs, lees, a little hlthy slattern. The peculiar use of the [var. read. drehniafS, dreniab^ hone gnset aweg.’ i.e. ye drain away 
word is Celtic; the corresponding E. word is Draff, q.v. Der. the gnat; Matt, xxiii. 24. p. Here dreh^drah^drag; and the 
cfraA, verb; Hamlet, ii. i. 26. counterpart of the word occurs in Icel. dragna, to draw along. 

DRAB (2), of a dull brown colour. (F.) ‘ Drab, adj. (with y. Formed, with suffix (cf. Goth, verbs in •nan) from the base 

clothiers), belonging to a gradation of plain colours betwixt a white drag- ; see Drag. B. Or formed from the sb. dreg, from the same 
and a dark brown ;' Ash’s Diet. ed. 1775. He also gives ; * Drab, root, as when we speak of ‘brewers’ drains;’ see Dregs. ^ It 
6. (in commerce) a strong kind of cloth, cloth double milled.' It is a mistake to connect the word with dry, which has a different 
would appear that drab was applied to the colour of undyed cloth, vowel; or with G. throne, a tear, of which the O. Sax. form \%trahni, 

— F. drclp, cloth.— Low Lat. acc. drappum, from nom. drappus, in and the Du. form traan. Der. drain, sb. ; drain-age, drain-er. 

Charlemagne’s Capitularies (Brachet). tlf Brachet says * of un- DRAKE, the male of the duck. (E.) ‘ As doth the white doke 

known origin.* Cotgrave, however, gives to draper the sense ‘to after hir draA« ; * Chaucer, C. T. 3576 ; cf. Havelok, 124X. Aeon- 
full cloth ;* and it seems possible to refer the Low Lat. drappus to traction of ened-rake or end-rake, a masc. form from A. S. ened, a 
the O. Low G. root drap, seen in Icel. drepa, to beat, smite ( — G. duck (Bosworth). The A. S. ened became M. E. end or ende, badly 
treffen). See Drub. We must be careful, however, not to overlook spelt hende in Havelok, 1241; hence endrake, and the corrupted 
the Low Lat. trapus. Span, trapo, cloth, another form of the word, drake, by the loss of the first two letters. + Icel. bnd (^^andu), a 
See Drape, Trappings. duck ; whence the O. Icel. andriki, a drake (Haldorsson) ; cf. Icel. 

DRA CH M, a weight ; see Dram. andarsteggi, a drake, in which the original a reappears. + Swed. 

DRAKE, dregs, refuse, hogwash. (E.) M. E. draf, Chaucer, and, a wild duck ; anddrake, a male wild duck. Dan. and, a duck ; 
C. T. 1734^ » earlier, in Layamon, 29256. Not found in A. S., andrik, a drake. + G. ente (O, H. G. anat, ante), a duck ; enterick, a 
but may be considered an E. word, -f Du. draf, swill, hog’s wash. + drake. p. Cf. also Du. eend, a duck ; Lat. anas (crude form anati-), 
Icel. dref, draff, husks. + Swed. draf, grains. 4- Dan. drav, dregs, a duck; Gk. v^aaa (tmavyria), a duck; on which see Curtius, 
lees. + Gael. </ra6A, draff, the grains of malt ; cf. </r«a*p, lees, dregs; i. 394 * y - suffix appars again in the G. gdnse-rich, a 
Irish drabk, grains, refuse ; cf druaid, lees. + G. trdber, pi. grains, gander ; taUbe-rich, a cock-pigeon ; and in some proper names, as 
husks. Allied to Drab (i), q. v. ^ The supposed A. S. drabbe, Frede-rick, G. Fried-rich, Mceso-Goth. Fritha-reiks. It appears as d 
dregs, is wholly unauthorised, and due to Somner. separate word in Goth, reiks, chief, mighty, ruling, having authority# 

DBAET, the act of drawing, a draught. (E.) A corruption of whence reiki, authority, rule ; cf. E. bishop-ric ; see further under 
draught, by the usual change of gh to/, as in laugh (pron. laaf). See Regal. Thus the sense is * lord of the duck,* or ‘ duck-king.* 
Draught. Dot. draft, ytrh, draf t$-man. DRAM, DRACHM, a small weight, small quantity. (F.,— L.', 

DRAG, to pull forcibly, draw. (E.) Drotv is a later spelling of — Gk.) In Shak. Timon, v. i. 154; Merch. of Ven. iv. i. 6 . 
drag. In Layamon, 10530, the earlier text has draien,\Yit later * Drome, wyghte [weight], drama, dragma;* Prompt. Parv.— O. E. 
drawe.^A. S. dragon ; Grein, i. 20a. + O. Sax. dragon, to cany. + drome, dragtne, drachme, ‘ a dram ; the eighth part of an ounce, or 
Du. dragen, to carry, bear. + Icel. and Swed. draga, to draw, puU, three scruples; also, a handful of;* Cot. — Lat. drachma, borrowed 
carry, -f Dan. drage, to draw, pull, drag. + Goth, dragon, to draw, from Gk. bpax/jdf, a handful, a drachma, used both as a weight and 
•4- O. H. G. tragan, G. tragen, to bear, carry. p. Cf. Gk. doktx^s, a coin ; cf. dpdy/ta, as mu(^ as one can grasp. — Gk. bpdaaojsat, I 
long ; Skt. dirgha, long, drdgh, dkrdgh, to lengthen, to exert oneself, gra^ ; from discussed by Curtius, ii. 98. ‘ 

•tiV DHARGH, an extensioa of y DHAR, to bear, to carry; cf.... DkAMA, a representation of actions. (L.,>»Gk.) Pnttenham 

w 
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tpeaks of * enteiludes or poemes drammatick § ; * Arte of Poesie, lib. i. 
3 ip. 17 (heading). Cf. the phrase •dramatis personae' commonly 
prefixed to old plap.-Lat. i/rama.-Gk. dpa/m (stem ^par>). a 
act, drama. «• Gk. Uptioi, 1 do, perform, -f Dthoanian daraiit to 
make, do.-VDAR, to do; Cortius, i. 294; Kick, i. 619. Der. 
(from stem dramat-), dramat^, dramat-ie^, dramaiHe-aldy, dramat- 
ise, dramai-ist ; aJtid see drastic: ^ ^ 

DRAFSSf to cover with cloth. (F.) Formeny, to manufacture 
cloth ; * that the clothier might drape according as he might afford;* 
Bacon, Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 74* -F. draper^ to make cloth; Cot. 
— F. drap, cloth; see Drab (a). Der. drap-cr, occurring in P. 

Plowman, B.y. 255; drap-er-y. ^ 

DBASTIC, actively purgative, effective. (Gk.) * Drasttea^ dras- 

tick remedies, i. c. such as operate speedily and effectually ;* Kersey’s 
Diet. ed. 1 7 1 5. -• Gk. dpaanKds, drastic, effective. — Gk. ip&st, I effect ; 
see Drama. 

DBATJGHT, also DRAFT, a drawing. (E.) ' A draught of 

win ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 396 (or 308) ; spelt draht, Layamon, 
202 $g. Not found in A. S., but evidently derived from A. S. dragan, 
to dmw, drag ; see Draw, Drag. The suffixed appears also in 
flight from /y, drift from drive, &c. ■+■ Du. drag/, a load, burden ; 
from dragen, to carry. Dkn. drag/, a load. 4 * Icel. drdttr, a pulling, 
a draught (of fishes) ; from Icel. draga^ to draw. Der. draught- 
house, draughts-man or drafts-man ; also draughts, a game in which 
alternate draughts, i. e. * moves,' are made ; Chaucer uses draughted, 
in the sense of * moves ' at the game of chess, in The Boke of the 
Duchesse, 1 . 655 ; cf. Tale of Beryn, ed. Fumivall, 1779. 1811. 
DRAW, to pull along. (E.) Merely a variant of drag ; the g 
passing into w as in several other cases ; cf. law from the older lagu. 
The form draw dates from about a.d. 1200; see reference under 
Drag. Der. draw-bach, draw-bridge, draw-er, drawers, draw-ing, 
draw-ing-room (short for wsthdraw-ing-room), draw-well', also wim- 
draw, q v. ; drawl, q. v. ; draught, q. v. ; and dray, q. v. 

DBLAVl^, to speak very slowly. (E.) In Shak. Merry Wives, 
ii. 1. 145. An extension of draw, with the suffix -I, giving a frc> 
quentatiVe force. Thus drawl is a doublet of draggle, q. v. Cf. Du. 
dralen, to loiter, linger, delay; similarly formed from dragen, to 
carry, endure; Icel. dralla {^drag-la), to loiter. 

DRAIT, a low cart for heavy goods. (E.) The word dray-load 
occurs in State Trials, ah. 1643 (R.) ; dray-men in The Spectator, no. 
307. The form dray agrees with A. S. dreege, which occurs in A. S. 
drage-net, a draw-net, or dredge-net. + Swed. drbg, a sledge, dray. 
It means * that which is dra'wn along ; ’ see Dredge ( 1), and Drag. 
DREAD, to feat, be afraid. (£.) M. E. dreden, P. Plowman, B. 
XX. 153. —A. S. drddan, only found in the compounds on-dradan, 
ddrddan, ofdrddan ; of iyhichi the first is common. 4* O. Sax. dr/tdan, 
only in the compound andrddan or anddrddan, to be afraid. 4* 
O. H. G. trdtan, only in the comp, intrdtan, M. H. G. entrdten, to be 
afraid. Root unknown. Der. dread, sb. ; dread-ful, dreadful-ly, 
dread-fid-ness, dread-less, dread-less-ly, dread-less-ness, 

DREAM (1), a vision. (E.) M.E. dream, dreem, drem; Havelok, 
1284. It also has the sense of ‘sound,* or ‘music;* as in ‘mid te 
dredful dreatne of pe englene bemen * «= with the dreadful sound of the 
angels* trumpets, Ancren Riwle, p. 214. — A.S. dr«a'm, (i) a sweet 
sound, music, harmony ; (a) joy, glee. The sense of ‘ vision * is not 
found in the earliest l^glish, but the identity of the M. E. dream 
with the A. S. dream is undeniable, as Grein rightly says ; the O. 
Saxon usage proves that the sense of ‘ vision * arose from that of 
* happiness ; * we still talk of ‘ a dream of bliss.* + O. Sax. drdm, joy; 
also, a dream. 4* O. Fries, drdm, a dream. 4 " Hu. droom. 4 Icel. 
Jra»mr .4 Dan. and Swed. dram.4 G. tranm. p. The original sense 
is clearly ‘ a joyful or tumultuous noise,* and the word is from the 
same root as drum and drone. See Drum, Drone. Der. dream, 
verb, q. V. ; dream-less, dream-y. ^ Not connected with Lat. 
dormire, but with Gk. 0 p 6 os, a noise, Bopvfios, a tumult. 

DREAM (a), to see a vision. (E.) The form shews that the 
verb is derived from the sb., not vice versa.— A. S. driman, dryman, to 
rejoice (Bosworth); from the sb. dream, joy; see further under 
Dream (1). So too G. trainmen, to dream, from sb. traum. 
D REAR Y, DREAR, gloomy, cheerless. (E.) Drear is a 
modem poetical form, used by Parnell and Cowper. It is quite un- 
authorised, and a false form. M.E. dreori, dreri, druri ; spelt dreery, 
rfreiy, Chaucer, C. T. 8390. — A. S. dredrig, sad, mournful ; originally 
‘bloody,* or ‘ gory,* in Beowulf, ed. Grein, 1417, 2780. Formed, 
with suffix -ig, from A. S. dredr, g 6 te, blood; Grein, 1. 205. And 
again, A. S. dredr is from the verb dredsoHf to fall, drip, whence also 
dross, q. v. 4 Icel. dreyrigr, goiy ; from dreyri, drSri, gore. 4 G. 
^otfrig, sad, orig. gory, from O. H. G. trdr, gore. See Dross, 
l^r. dreari-ness, dreari ly, 

DREDGE (1), a dragnet. (F.,-Du.) Also spelt drudge, 
Drudgtr, one that fishes for oysters;' Blount's Gloss, ed, 1674^ 
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•Brewers , fishem for oisters;* Kersey, ed. 1 715.— O. F. drege, ‘ a kind 
of fish-net, forbidden to be used except for oysters ; * Cot. — Du. dreg- 
net, a drag<!iiet. — Du. dragm, to bear, carry; sometimes to draiV, 
drag ; thus Sewel gives the phrase aUe de zeslen draagen, all the 
saUs are drawing, or are filled with wind. 4 A. S. dragon, to draw, 
drag. See Drag. ^ There is an A. S. drage net, a draw-net, 
found m glosses (Lye) ; but the particular form dredge is, apparently, 
French. It comes to much the same thing. 

DREDGE (2), to sprinkle ffour on meat, &c. (F..-Prov.,- 
Ital.,— Gk.) * Burnt figs dreg*d [dredged] with meal and powdered 
sugar;' Beaum. and Fletcher, Scornful Lady, Act ii. sc. 3. * Dredge 
you a dish of plovers ; * id. Bloody Brother, Act ii. sc. 2. To dredge 
is to sprinkle as in sowing dreg, or mixed corn ; thus Holland says 
that ‘ choler is a miscellane seed, as it were, and a dredge, made of 
all the passions of the mind; * Plutarch, p. 108. * Dredge or Dreg, 
oats ancl barley mingled together ; * Kersey, ed. 1715.-O. F. dragfe, 
dragee aun chevaux, * provender of divers sorts of pulse mingled toge- 
ther; also the course grain called bolymong, FreacA-wheat, Block- 
wheat, or Buck-wheat 5 ' Cot. Cotgrave also gives the older sense 
of dragee as ‘ a kind of disgestive (mV) powder, usually prescrilwid 
unto weak stomacks after meat ; * this is the mod. F. dragee, a sugar- 
plum. p. Introduced, through PrOV. dragea, from Ital. treggea, a 
sugar-plum (Brachet). Diez quotes from Papias : ‘ collibia sunt apud 
Hebrgeos, qujB nos vocamus tragemata vel vilia munuscula, ut cicer 
frixum,* Ac. — Gk. rpayii/iara, dried fruits, pi. of rp&ytjfjta, something 
nice to eat. — Gk. rpdrfuv (2nd aor. t-rpO,y-ov), to gnaw ; also to eat 
dried fruits; allied to rpduu, I injure, rpio, I rub. — y' TAR, to 
rub ; see Curtius, i. 275, who discusses the variations of the root in 
form and sense. 

DREGS^ lees, sediment. (Scand.) A pi. form, from sing. dreg. 
* Fra fen, ful of dreg * *■ out of a fen full of mire ; Northern Met. ver- 
sion of Ps. xxxix. 3. * Dregges and draf;’ P. Plowman, B. xix. 397. 
— Icel. dregg, pi. dreggjar, dregs, lees. 4 Swed. dragg, dregs, lees. 

The theoretical European form is dragja (Fick), and the derivation 
is, apparently, from icel. draga, to draw ; cf. Icel. draga i^anian, to 
collect, draga ut, to extract ; see Draw, Drag. ^ Not allied 
to G. dreck, dirt, for that is the Icel. ; nor yet to Gk. rpuf, 

dregs. Der. dregg-y, dregg-i ness, 

DRENCH, to fill with drink or liquid. (E.) The causal of 
‘ drink ; ' the old sense is ‘ to make to drink.* M. E. drenchen, Have- 
lok, 583. — A. S. dreacaw, to drench, Grein, i. 202; causal of A. S. 
drincan, to drink. 4 Hvi. drenken, to water a horse. 4 led. drekkja, to 
drown, swamp, 4 Bwed, drdnha, to drown, to steep. 4 G. triinhen, to 
water, to soak. See Drink. Der. drench, sb. 

DRESS, to make ready, deck. (F., — L.) M.E. rfmsffw; King 
Alisaunder, 1332. — O. F. dms^r, drescer, to erect, set up, arrange, 
dress. — Low Lat. drictiare*, not found ; but formed from Low Lat. 
drictus, a contracted form of Lat. directus, direct, straight, hence just, 
right, upright. See Direct. Der. dress, sb. ; dress-ing, dress-ing- 
case, dress-y ; also dress-er, a table on which meat is dressed. 
DRIBBLE, to let fall in small drops. (E.) The reading drihling 
in Shak. Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 2, may be an error for dribbing. 
Dribble is the frequentative of drib, which is a variant of drip. ‘ Like 
dn.mkardis that dribbis,* i. e. drip, slaver ; Skelton, Garland of 
Laurel, 641. See Drip. Der. dribhl er; also dribl et, formed with 
dimin. suffix -et. Kersey has ‘ dribblet (old word), a small portion, a 
little s um o f money owing.* Not the same word as drivel. 

DRIFT, that which is driven. (E.) ‘The dragoun drew him 
awaie [departed] with drift of his winges,* i. e. driving, violent move- 
ment; Alisaunder, frag. A., ed. Skeat, 998. Formed, with suffix -/, 
from M. E. drifen, to drive ; cf. draught from draw, flight from fly, 
weight from weigh. See. 4 dnft, a drove, flock, course, current^ 
ardour. 4 Icel* drifl, dript, a snow-drift. 4 J^wed. drift, impulse, in- 
stinct. 4 G. trift, a drove, herd, pasturage. See Drive. Der. drift, 
verb ; drift-iess, drift wood. 

DR ILL (i), to pierce, to train soldiers. (Du.) Cotgrave ex- 
lains F. trappan as ‘ a itbne cutler’s drill, wherewith he bores little 
oles in marble.' Ben Tonson hints at the Dutch origin of the word 
in the sense of * to tram soldiere.' * He that but saw thy curious 
captain’s drill Would think no more of Flushing or the Brill;' 
Underwoods, Ixii, 1 . 29 .i* 0 . Du. drillen, ‘ tremere, motitare, vacillare, 
ultro citroque cursitare, gyrosque agere, gyrare, rolare, volvere, tor- 
nare, lerebrare,' Kilian; mod. Du. drillen, to drill, bore, to turn 
round, shake, brandish, to drill, form to arms, to run hither Md 
thither, to go through the manual exercise. Sewcl's Dutch Diet* 
gives drillen, to drill, shake, brandish ; met den piek drillen, to shake 
a pike ; to exercise in the management of arms. p. The orig. sense 
is ‘to bore,' or ‘to turn round and round,’ whence (i) to turn men 
about or drill them, (2) to turn a pike about, or brandish it. It 
is the same word as thrill, which is tne true E. fo^ ; it is character- 
istic of Dutch to turn orig. Low G. th into d ; as in drf#««£. three.m 
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V.TAR, to rub, to bore ; on which Curtius remarks that ^ it is ccr-^ 
tain, at all events, that from the meaning **rub** wrings that of a 
** twisting movement,** most clearly to be seen in the Tentonic words; ’ 

a. 22 §- Thrill, Trite. Dar. drUl, sb. 

BBHiIi (2), to sow com an rows. (£.) We find an old word 
drill used in the sense of rill, * So does a thirsty land drink up all 
the dew of heaven that wets its face, and the greater shower makes 
no torrent, nor di^ so much as a little furrow, that the drils of the 
water might pass into rivers, or refresh their neighbour's weariness ;* 
Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. 6 (R.) We also find the verb drill ^ to trickle. 

* And water'd with cool rivulets, that drilVd Along the borders ; ' 
Sandys, Ecclesiastes, c. ii. p. This verb cannot be separated from 
/n 7 /, used in precisely the same sense ; as in * Few dr<^ . . . adowne 
it /ri 7 d,* i. e. trickled j Spenser, F.Q. ii. 12. 78. In Chaucer, C. T. 

(Group B, 1864), Tyrwhitt prints trilled where the Ellesmere 
MS. has trykled ; and it is clear tnat trill is a mere corruption of 
trickle. We may conclude that drill is likewise corrupted from 
trickle t and means ‘to let com run out of a receptacle,* the said 
receptacle being moved along so as to sow the com in rows. 7. At 
the same time, it is highly probable that the particular application 
to com was due to confusion with W. rhillio, to put in a row, to 
4 rill, from the sb, rAi7/, a row, a trench, a shortened form of rhigol, 
a groove, trench ; and rhigol is a dimin. form (with suffix -0/) from 
rhig, a notch, groove. See Trickle, Bill. 

DBILLING, a coarse cloth, used for trousers. (G.,»L.) A cor- 
ruption of G. drillicK ticking, huckaback. And the G. word is a cor- 
ruption from Lat. trilio^ stem of trilix, having or consisting of three 
threads. •• Lat. /ri-, from tres, three ; and licium, a thrum, a thread. 
BBINK, to suck in, swallow. (E.) M. E. drinken ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 135. A. S. drincan (common). + drinken. - 4 - Icel. drekka 
(for drenka » drinka). + Swed. dricka. + Dan. drikke, + Goth, drigkan 
(for drinkan). + G. trinken. Der. drink-able^ drink-er, drink-offering; 
and see drunken, drunkard, drench, drown. Drink appears to be 

a nasalised form from a root drik or drig, which is possibly allied to 
drag, to draw, from the notion of drawing in. 

DBIF, to fell in drops. (E.) *Dryppe or drope, g^utta, stilla, 
cadula;' Prompt. Parv. p. 132* *Dryppyn or droppyn, stillo, gutto;* 
id. * Dryppynge or droppynge, stillacio ; * id. — A. S. drypan, to let 
drop ; ‘ )>dm gelicost, pe mon nime anne eles dropan, and drype on an 
mycel fyr*^much as if one were to lake a drop of oil, and drip it on 
a great fire; Orosius, b. iv. c. 7. sect. 5. [Here dropan {^dredpan) 
stands for an older driupan, as appears by comparison with other lan- 
guages, and it is a strong verb; hence drop is formed from drip, and not 
vice versfi, as might at first seem to be the case.] + Icel. drjtipa, to drip, 
pt. t. draup. + Swed. drypa, to drip. -F Dan. dryppe, to drip. -F Du. 
druipen, to drip. + O. Sax. driopan, to drip ; pt. drdp. + O. H. G. 
triufan, G. triefen, to drip, trickle ; pt. t. troff. fi. The form of 
the Eu rope an root is DKUP ; Kick, iii. 155. See Drop. 

DBIVXj, to urge on, push forward. (E.) M. E. driuen (with « — 
v), Chaucer, C. T. 7H2."*A. S. drifan, Grein, i. ao6. -FDa. drijven, 
«F Icel. drifa. + Swed. dri/va. + Dan. drive. + Goth, dreiban. + O. 
H. G. tripan, M. H. G. triben, G. treiben, B. Root unknown ; the 
form of the base is DRIB; Fick, iii. 154. Der. drive, sb. ; driv-er; 
also drif-t, q . v. ; drove, q. v. 

DBlYBlj, to slaver, speak foolishly. (E. ; from C. root.) M. E. 
drauelen (with u « v), later driuelen, to slaver. ‘ Drynken and dryue- 
len ; * P. Plowman, B. x. 41. ‘ Thei don but dryuele J^cron ; * id. x. 

1 1 ; where the earlier A text has drauele. Drauelen stands for 
drabbelen, a frequentative form from drabben *, to dirty, formed from 
Irish drab, a spot, stain ; see Drab (i). Cf. Platt-deutsch drabbeln, 
to slaver; Bremen Wdrlerbuch. ^ It is easy to sec that the 
change of form, from dravel to drivel, was due to an assimilation 
of the word with dribble, a word of similar sense but different origin. 
Der. drivelUing, drivell-er. 

DBIZZDB, to rain slightly. (E.) ‘ These tears, that drizzle from 

mine eyes ; * Marlowe, Edw. II, Act ii. sc. 4. 1 . 18. The old spelling 
is driuel or drisel, * Through sletie drhling day ; * Drant*s Horace, 

b. ii. Sat. 2. Dri$-el means * to fall often,' and is the frequentative 
of M. £. dreosen, to fall, from A. S. dredsan, to fall ; see Dross. 

DBdLXi, strange, odd, causing mirth. (F., - Du., ^ Scand.) Shak. 
has drollery. Temp. iii. 3. ai ; 2 Hen. IV, ii. i. 156. The phr. ‘to 
play the droll * is m Howell's Letters, b. i. s. i. let. 18. ««F. drole, ‘ a 
boon companion, merry grig, pleasant wag ; * Cot. Also cf. droler, 

* to play the wag,’ id.; drolerie, ‘ waggery, good roguery ; * id. [The 
early use of drollery shews that we took the word from the French.] 
•■Du. drollig, ‘ burlesk, odd ; * Sewel. ^ [The sb. drol, a droll fellow, 
is not noticed by Sewel.] Of Scand. ori^n •■ Dan. trdld, Swed. troll, 
Icel. troll, a hobgoblin ; a famous word m Scandinavian story, whidh 
makes continual mention of the odd pranks played by them. ‘ The 
heathen creed knew of no devil but the troll ; in modem Danish, 
trold includes any ghosts, goblins, imps, and puny spirits, whereas the 
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'Old Icel. troll conveys the notion of huge creaturte, giants, Utans, 
mostly in an evil, but also in a good sense ; * Cleasby and Vigfussoo. 
Origin of the Icel. word unknown. Der. droll-ish, droll-ery, 
DBOMEDABT, a kind of camel. (F.,«>L.,«*Gk.) In early 
use. M. P^. drotnedarie. King Alisaunder, 3407. •■O.F. dromedaire, 
*a dromedaiy ; ' Cot ■■Low Lat. dromedarius, better spelt dromadof- 
rius; Ducange.—Lat. dromad-, stem of dromas,2, dromedary; with 
suffix -arius, •» Gk. Ipoimt-, stem of ipopde, fast running, speedy. 
Gk. Spafietv, to run ; used as infin. aor. of rplx^tr, to run, but from a 
different root. 4- Skt. dram, to run ; akin to drd, to run, and dm, to 
run.*-^ DRA, DRAM, to run. 

DBONE (i), to make a deep murmuring sound. (E.) M. E. 
dronen, drouneh ; * he drouned as a dragon, dredefull of noyes ; * Ali- 
saunder, frag. A., ed. Skeat, 1 . 985. Not found in A. S., but an £. 
word. 4 * Du. dreunen, to make a trembling noise ; drenn, a trembling 
noise (Sewel). 4 Icel. drynja, to roar ; drynr, a roaring ; drunur, a 
thundering. 4 Swed. drdna, to low, bellow, drone. 4 Dan. driine, to 
peal, rumble ; drbn, a rumbling noise. 4 Goth, drunjus, a sound, 
voice; Rom. x. 18. 4^Gk. Oprjvot, a dirge; cf. Bphnai, 1 cry aloud. 
4 Skt. dhran, to sound ; cf. dhvan, to sound. ■■ DHRAN, to make 
a continuous sound, an extension of ^ DHAR, to bear, maintain, 
endure cf. Skt. dhri, to bear, maintain, endure. See below. 
DBObTB (2), a non-working bee. (E.) M. £. dran, drane ; pL 
dranes. Piers Plowman's Crede, 1 . 726. — A. S. drdn ; A. S. Chron. an. 
1127. 4 DiOi. drone. 4 Swed. drbnare, lit. one who makes a droning 
noise, from drbna, to drone. 4 led- drjdni. 4 M. H. G. treno, a drone ; 
cited by P'ick and Curtius. 4 Gk. Opdjvat, a Laconian drone-bee 
(Hesychius). See Curtius, i. 319, 320. From the droning sound 
made by the insect ; see Drone (i). Der. dron-ish. 

DBOOP, to sink, faint, fail. (Scand.) M. E. drupen, droupen ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 107. The pres. part, drupand is in The Cursor 
Mundi, 1 . 4457. — Icel. drupa, to droop; different from drjupa, to 
drip or drop. In mod. Icel., drupa and drjupa are confounded. 
Doubtless they are from the same root. See Drop, and Drip. 
DBOP, eb. a small particle of liquid ; verb, to let fall small parti- 
cles of liquid. (E.) M. E. drope, a drop ; dropien, droppen, to let 
drop. The sb. is in Chaucer, C. T. 131 ; the verb in C. T. 16048 
(or 12508, ed. Wright). — A. S. <fro/>a, a drop; Grein, i. 207; dropian^ 
to drop, Psalter, ed. Thorpe, xliv. 10 ; cf. also dredpian, to drop, drip, 
Grein, i. 205. 4 Du. drop, a drop. 4 Icel. dropi, a drop ; dreypa, to 
drop. 4 Swed. droppe, a drop, 4 Dan. draabe, sb. a drop ; vb. to 
drop. 4 O. H. G. tropfo, G. tropfe, a drop. p. Thus the vb. is 
formed from the sb. ; and the latter is from the older verb to drip ; 
sec Drip. And see droop, y. Cf. Skt. drapsa, a drop; from 
^ DRA, to run. 

DBOPSY, an unnatural collection of serous fluid In the body, 
(F., •• L., — Gk.) Spelt dropsie in Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, bk. iii. 
c. 21, Short fat ydropsie, a spelling found in Wyclif, Luke, xiv. a.— 
O.F. hydropisie, ‘the dropsie;* Cot. ■■Lat. hydrophis, spelt hydro* 
phia in late Lat. (Webster). — Late Gk. idplnnait *, from Gk.ijbpoAl/, 
dropsy ; a word formed from Gk. Cbwp, water, without any compound 
with ^ (Liddell and Scott). The Gk. Cdwp is cognate with £. wcuer, 
q. V. Der. drops-ic-al. 

DBOBKY, a kind of carriage. (Russian.) Mere Russian.— Russ. 
drojki, a low four-wheeled carriage. [The j sounded as in French J 
Not mentioned in the Russ. Diet, of 1844; but given by Rein. 
^ The Russ, drqjate means * to tremble ; * I do not know if there is 
a^ relation. 

DBOSS, dregs, scum. (E.) Properly ‘what falls to the bottom ; • 
not scum that floats on the top. M. E. dros, Ancren Riwle, p. 285. 
— A. S. dros, in a copy of iElfric’s Gloss, cited by Lye ; cf. A. Si 
drosn, answering to Lat./<sx, Ps. xxxix. 2,ed. Spelman. — A. S. dreds* 
an, to fall, Grein, i. 206. 4 Goth, driusan, to fall. The European 
root is DRUS, to fall; Fick, iii. 155. Cf. Du. droesem, dregs; G, 
drusen, lees, dregs ; G. druse, ore d^ayed by the weather ; Dan. 
drysse, to fall in drops ; from the same root. Der. dross-y, dross-i-ness, 
DBOUGHT, dryness. (£.) M. £. drogte, drougte; Chaucer, 
C. T. 1 . 2 . But the proper spelling of drought ^ould be drouth, and 
the M. E. droughte stands for an earlier drouhthe ; thuS in r. Plow- 
man, B. vi. 290, we have drought, but in the earlier text (A. vii. 275) 
we find drouhpe. In the Ormulum, 1 . 8626, it is spelt druhhpe, — A. S, 
dmgafSe, dmgoiSe, dryness; in two copies of iElfric's Glossary (Lye). 
—A.S. drugian, to dry; dryge, dry; Grein, i. 207. So also Du. 
droogte, drought, from droogen, to dry, droog, dry. See Dry. 
t(f The tx*ue form drouth or drougth occurs as late as in Spenser's 
Daphnaida, 1 . 333 ; and in Bacon's Nat. Hist. | 669 ; and perhaps 
is still found in prqv. English. The same change feom final tk to 
final / has occurred in height, spelt highth in Milton's Paradise Lost. 
Der. drought-y, drought-i-ness. 

DBOVjQ, a number of driven cattle, a herd. (E.) M. E. drof, 
^drtm (with tt«v); ‘wij> [h]is.dro«f of bestis;' Will, of j?alez^. 
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A.S. irdf\ A. S. Chnm. an. ioi6.«« A. S. drifan, to drive. See^ ^ 
JMv6 . Dor* dntuMr* 

BBOWKy to be killed by being drenched in water ; to kill by 
drenching in water. (E.) Orijp:. an intransitive or passive verb, as 
particularly denoted by the suf&aed -n ; cf. the Moeso-Goth. verbs 
in -non, which are of a like character. * Shall we give o*er and 
droiw» ?** Tempest, i. i. ‘ AUe . . . drotmed [perished] J>ermne ; * 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 372. M. E. druncnien^ later druneneHt 
drunknm, and finally drounen ; the filing druncnen is in the Ormu* 
lum, 1539S; drunknen is in Wyclii, Isa. Ixiii. 6.«>A. S. druncnian, 
Northumb. druncnia, to be drowned, to sink ; * ongann dnmenia * 

» began to sink ; Matt. xiv. 30 tLindisfame MS.). Formed, with suffix 
HOM, from druneen, lit. drunken, pp. of drincan, to dr^nk. B. Simi- 
larly, we find Swed. drunkna, to be drowned, from druchen^ drunken, 
pp. of drieka, to drink ; and Dan. drukne, to be drowned, from drukken^ 
drunken, old pp. of drikke, to drink. See Drunken. ^ It may 
be added that this will appear more plainly from the Lindisfame 
MS., Luke, xii. 42; where the Lat. inebriari is translated by 
* drunegnia vel ^atte se druncenigt i. e. to drown or that he may be 
drunken. 


DBOWSE, DBOWZB, to be sluggish. (E.) Formerly drome ; 
Milton, P. L* xi. 13 1 ; viii. 289; whence dromie^ id. Il Penseroso, 
83. Not found (as yet) in the Mid. Eng. period. A. S. druftian, 
drusan, to be sluggish; *lagu drtisad«*=the lake lay sluggish; Beo- 
wulf, ed. Grein, 1630. Cf. dredsan^ to mourn ; Grein, 1 . 200, which is 
ultimately the same as A. S. drSsan^ to fall ; id. p. So, too, O. H. G. 
trtiren, to cast down the eyes, to mopm (mod. G. trauern), is related 
to O. H. G. trtirig, mournful, orig. dripping with blood, and to the 
E. dreary. See Dreary^ and Dross. Der. drowz-y^ drowz-i-ness. 

DBXIB, to beat. (£.) In Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3M.1042. 
He also has the sb. drubs, id. pt. iii. c. 3. 1 . 209. Cf. prov. E. (Kent) 
drab, to drub, beat ; Halliwell. Corrupted from M. E. drepen, to 
hit, slay, kill; Havelok, 1865. 2227. — A. S. drepan, to hit, slay; 
Grein, i. 203 ; drepe, drype, a blow ; id. 203, 209. + Icel. drepa, to 
kill, slay. + Swed. drabba, to hit ; dr 'dpa, to kill, slay. + Dan. drabe, 
to kill. 4 * G* treffen, to hit. All from the European root DRAP, to 
strike: Kick, iii. 153. Der. drub, sb. ; drubb-ing. 

DBITDQE, to perform menial work. (C.) Shak. has the sb. 
drudge, Merch. of Yen. iii. 2. 103. M. E. druggen ; Chaucer h^s * to 
drugge and drawe ; ' C. T. 1416 (or 1418). From a Celtic source ; 
preserved in Irish drugaire, a drudger, drudge, slave ; and Irish 
drugaireachd, drudgery, slavery. ^ It is connected (in Cliaucer) 
with drawe merely by alliteration ; it is not to be referred to A. S. 
dragon, to drag ; nor yet to A. S. dredgan, to endure, which is the 
Lowland Scotch dree. Der. drudge, sb. ; drudg-er~y, 

DBUQ-, a medical ingredient. (F.) M. E. drpgge, drugge \ the 
pi. drogges, drugges is in Chaucer, Six-text, A. 426 ; where the Harl. 
MS. has dragges, Prol. 1 . 428. [But dragges and drogges cannot 
be the snme wqrd ; the former is from O. F . dragee, discussed s. v. 
Dredge (2), q. v. ; the latter is O.F. drogue.'] <^ 0 . F. (and mod. F.) 
drogue, a drug ; cf. Ital., Span., and Port, droga, a drug. p. Remoter 
origin uncertain ; Piez derives it frona Du. droog. dry ; which seems 
right, because the pi. droogfn, lit. dried vegetables and roots, was 
used in the special sense of * drugs.* * Droogen, gedroogde kruyden 
en wortcls, druggs ; ' Sewel's Du, D.ict. ^ee Dry. Der. drugg-ist ; 
also dru^g-et, q, v. 

DBUQQ-]^, a coarse woollen cloth. (F.) ‘ And, coarsely clad 

in Norwich drugget, came;* Dryden, Mac Flecknoe, 1 . 33.— O.F. 
droguet, * a kind of stuff that’s half silk, half wooll ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span. 
droguete, Ital. droghetta, a drugget ; the latter is given in Meadows, 
in the Eng.-Ital. section. A dimin., with suffix •et, from F. drogue, 
(1) a drug; (2) trash, rubbish, stuff; see Hamilton and Legros, 
F rench Diet. See Drug. 

DBniD, a priest of the ancient Britons. (C.) 'The British 
Druyds\* Howell, Foreign Travel, ed. 1642, sect. 10.* Lat. pi. 
Druids; Caesar, De Bello Gallico, vi, 13. Of Celtic origin. — Insh 
draoi, druidh, an qugur, magician; Gael, draoi, draoidh, druidh, a 
magician, sorcerer. 4 W. derwydd, a druid. Origin undetermined ; 
the attempt to connect it with* Irish and Gael, daraek, darag, W. derw, 
odr, an oak, is by no m^ans convincing. C Tfie A. S. dry, a 
n^ncian, is from British. 

^ j a cylindrical musical instrument. (E ?) ‘ The drumrus 

cry dub-a-dub;* Gsiscoigne, Flowers; ed. Hazlitt, vol. i. p. 83, 1 . 26. 
icrhaps not found earlier. [Chaucer uses the term nakext a kettle- 
drum; Ta. 1563.] It may be an English word, and of imita«^ 
tivc origin; allied tp Drone» q.v. Cf. Dan. drum, a booming 
•ound ;dnmtne, to boom ; Icel. ]^ruma, to rattle, thunder ; cf. E. to 
4 Du. trom, trommel, a drum ; trommelen, to drum. 4 
"w»w»e, a drum. 4 G. tgommel, a drum. Der. drum, verb (unless 
£!f 1 ** original) ; drunh^ead, drfm-^jor, drum^stick. 

Sec also Thrum, Trumpet. 


DBUNKABD, one addicted to drinking. (E. ; with F. suffix.) 
In the.A- V., Joel, i. 5 ; and in the Bible of 1551. Formed from 
the base drunk- of the pp. drunken, with the F. su&c -ard, of O. H. G. 
origin, used with an intensive force. This suffix is of the same 
origin with E. hard ; Brachet, Etym. French Diet, introd. § 196. Cf. 
the phrase ‘ a hard drinker.* ^ .The M. E. word is dronkelew. 
DBUNBBN, DBXTNK, inebriated. (E.) M.E. dronken. 
drunken \ Chaucer, C. T. 126a. -A S. druncen, pp. of drincan, to 
drink, but often used as an adj., Grein, i. 207 ; see Drink. Der. 
drunken-ness, 

DBUPE, a fleshy fruit containing a stone. (F.,-L..-Gk.) A 
botanical term. Modem ; not in Todd’s J ohnson. - F. drupe, a drupe, 
stone-fruit. — Lat. dn/pa, an over-ripe, wrinkled olive (Pliny). — Gk;, 
Zpigita, an over-ripe olivp ; a contraction from, or allied to, Gk. 
Spvircir^t, ripened on the tree ; a word which is frequently varied tq 
Spvfrer^t, i. e. falling from the tree. — Gk. bpvs, a tree ; and cither (i) 
uinreiv, to cook, ripen, allied to E. cook, q.v.; or (a) vIvthv, tq 
fftll, for which stt/eatheg. The Gk. Ifis is cognate with Tree, q. v. 
Der. drup-ae-e-ous, with suffix — Lat. -aceus. 

DRY, free from moisture. (E.) M. E. dru^e, O. Eng. Horn. i. 
87, 1 . la; druye, dryie, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 385 and 41a ; 
dreye, Chaucer, C. T. 8775. — A. S* dryge, drige, Grein, i. 207. 4 Du. 
droog, dry. 4 G. troeken, dry. ^ Cf. Goth, ga-thaursnan, to be- 
come dry, to wither away, which is connected with E. thirst ; simi- 
larly the word dry may he ultimately connected with drink ; but it 
hardly seems possible to link dry with thirst directly. See Thirst. 
Der. dry, verb ; dry-ly, dry-ness^; dry-goods, dry-nurse, dry-rot, dry-^ 
softer ; see also drought, drug. 

DRY AD, a nym^ of the woods. (L.,— Gk.) Milton has Dryad, 
P. L. ix. 387 ; and the pi. Dryades, Comus, 964. — Lat. Dryad-, stem 
of Dryas, a Dryad. — (ik. tpwxb-, stem of bpvke, a nymph of the 
woods. — Gk. bfws, a tree ; cognate with E. tree, q. v. 

DU All, consisting of two. (L.) ‘ This dualitie ... is founden in 

cuery creature ; * Test, of Love, b. ii. s. 14 ; pd. 1561, fol. evi, back.— 
Lat. dualis, dual. — Lat. duo, two. See Two. Dpr. dual-ism, dual-i-ty^ 
DUB, to confer knighthood by a stroke on the shoulder. (E.) 
M* E. d>*l}ben, Havelok, 2042. — A. S. dubban ; *dubbade his sunu . . . 
to ridcre,’ dubbed his son knight ; A. S. Chron. an. 1086 4 O. Swed. 
dubba, tp. strike (Ihre ).4 E. Friesic dubben, to beat, slap (Koolman). 
^ A disputed word ; it is sometimes said to be from O. F. dob&, tq 
beat (Cotgrave) ; but then, conversely, the F. adouber is derived from 
A. S. dubban pr from Icel. dubba, to strike ; and yet again, the Icel. 
dubba is considered as a foreign word. It may be a mere variant 
of dab, formerly most often used in the sense ‘ tq strike.* See Dab. 
Dubious, doubtful. (L.) in Mllton, t. L. i. 104; and in 
Hall, Edw. IV, an. 9. — Lat. dubius, doubtful, moving in two direc- 
tions; formed from Lat. duo, two. See Two. Der. dubious-ly, 
dubious-ness. 

DUCADi belonging to a duke. F. ducal. Cot. ; sep Du|te. 
DUCAT, a coin. (F., — Ital.) ‘As fine as duket in Venisc;* 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 258. — O.F. ducat, ‘the coynp formed a 
ducket, worth vi s. viii d ; * Cot. — Ital. ducato, a ducat ; a duchy. — 
l^ow Lat. ducatus, a duchy. p. So called because, when first coined 
in the dqchy pf Apulia (about a. d. x 140), they bore the legend ‘ sit 
tibi, Christe, datus, quern tu regis, iste ducatus.* See Duchy. 
DUCHESS, the wife of a duke. (F.) Chaucer wrote The Book 
of the Duchesse.^ 0 . F. ducesse, later duchesse, fern, of due, a duke; 
with suffix Lat. -tssa — Gk. -laoa. See Duke. 

DUCHY, a dukedom. (F.) M. E. duche ; P. Plowman, C. iv. 
245. — F. — Low Lat. ducatus*, formed with suffix -atus from 
due-, stem of dun, a leader. See Duh®. 

DUCK (i), a bird. (E.) M. E. doke, duke ; P. Plowman, B. v. 
75 ; xvii. 62, The word duk-e means * diver ; ’ the final -e « A. S. ^a, 
suffix denoting the agent, as in kunt-a, a hunter. From M. E. duken, 
to dive. 4 I^an. duk-and, a diver (bird) ; from duk-*^dukke, to dive, 
and and (— G. ente), a duok. 4 Swed. dyk-f&gel, a diver (bird). See 
Duck (2). Dor. duck-ling, with double dimin. suffix -I and -ing; cf. 
gos-ling, 

DUCK (2), tp dive, l)ob the head down. (E ) M. E* duken, 
douken; the pres. pt. doukand, d\\\iig, occurs in Alexander, frag. C., 
ed. Stevenson, 4091. Not found earlier. 4 stpcm, 

dive. 4 Elan, dukke, to duck, plunge. 4 Swed. dyka, to dive. 4 G. 
tauchen, to dive. Der. duck (i). , ' 

DUCK (3), a pet, darling. ( 0 . Low G. or Scand.) * 0 dainty 
duekr Mids. N. D. v. 286. -E. Friesic dok, dpkke, a dqll 4 I>an. 
dukke, a doll, pgppet. 4 Swed. docka, a doll, a baby. 4 O. H. G, 
toehd, M. H. G. tocke, a doll, a term of endearment to a girl. Of 
uncertain origin. ^ Probably introduced from the Netherlands ; 
cf. note to P. plowman, C. vii. 367. This would at once account 
for the form doxy ; for the base dok- would, in Dutch, inevitably 
receive the very common .double dimin. suffiat ^t-je, giving dok^t-je. 
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DUCK. 


DUNGEON. 


Which would be pronounced as dbary by an English mouth. The^[Al80 as a verb; *it dulteth me;* id, 16561. In the ^creh Riwld, 
word occurs in £. Friesic as dohktt a doll, doktj$, a small bundle j we have * did/# neiles/ i.e. blunt nails, as a various reading of * dulte 
(Koolman). neiles; * see Dolt. Dul stands for an older do/, and that for dK/a/.] 

DUCK (4), light canvas. (Du.) Not in early use ; a nautical — A. S. do/, foolish, stupid; Grein, i. 194 ; cf. A. S. g#-dWan, to err, 
word. — Du. doek^ linen cloth, towel, canvas. + Dan. dugt cloth. 4 " ! gfdweola^ ge^iivild, error, folly ; id. 394, 395. + Du. do/, mad ; cf. 
Swed. duk, + Icel. dd/rr, cloth, table-cloth, towel. + G. tuck, cloth; dwaUn^ to err. -f- Goth, dwals^ foolish; whence dwalithot folly, diwd- 


O. H. G. tuoht M. H. G. tuoch, Cf. Skt. dhvaja^ a dag, banner. 
DUCT, a conduit-pipe. (L ) Still spelt ductus in 1715. 'Ductus^ 
a leading, guiding; a conduit-pipe;* kersey’s Diet.- l^t. ductus, a 
leading. — Lat. ductus, pp. of ducere, to lead. Sec Duke; and 
Douche. 

DUCTHiE, malleable. (F.,— L.) ‘Soft dispositions, which 

ductile be;* Donne, To the Countess of Huntingdon.— F. ductile, 
* easie to be hammered ; * Cot. — Lat. ductilis, easily led. — Lat. 
ductus, pp. of ducere, to lead. See Duke. Dor. ductiUi-ty. 
DUDGDON (i), resentment. (C.) ‘When civil dt/dg«o» 6rst 
grew high;* Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 1. 1 . i.-W. dychan, a jeer; 
dygen, malice, resentment ; cf. dygas, hatred ; dueg, mel^choly, spleen. 
And cf. Com. duchan, duwhan, grief, sorrow, lamentation. 
DUDGBON (2), the haft of a dagger. (Unknown.) ‘ And on 
thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood ; * Macb. ii. i. 46. See Clark 
and Wright, notes to Macbeth ; Furness, notes to ditto. The evidence 
goes to shew that some daggers were called dudgeon-hafted, which 
Gifford explains by saying that * the wood was gouged out in crooked 
channels, like what is now, and perhaps was then, called snail-creep- 
ing ;‘ note on Jonson's Works, v. 221. The root of the box-tree was 
also called dudgeon, apparently because it was curiously marked ; ‘ the 
root [of boxj . . is dudgin and full of work ; * Holland’s Pliny, b. xvi. 
c. 16 ; where the context shews the sense to be ‘ crisped damask-wise’ 
or ‘ full of waving.’ Since the sense clearly has reference to the 
markings on the handle of the dagger, we may confidently reject the 
proposal to connect dudgeon with G. degen, a sword, or with the £. 
d^ger, 

DUE, owed as a debt. (F.,— L.) M. E. ‘Amanerd«w« 

dette * — a kind of debt due ; P. Plowman, C. iv. 307. — O. F. deu, masc. 
deue, fern., * due ; ’ Cot. ; pp. from devoir (spelt debvoir in Cot.), to 
owe. — Lat. debere, to owe. See Debt. Der. du 4 y (M. E. duelich, 
duly, Gower, C. A. iii. 245, 354) ; also du-ty, q. v. 

DUEL, a combat between two. (Ital., — L.) Formerly duello, 
Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 337. — Ital. dwri/o, whence also F. rf«c/. — Lat. 
duellum, lit. a combat between two.— Lat. duo, two. See Two, 
^ The Lat. bellutn^. duellum; see Belligerent. Der. duell-er, 
duell 4 st, duelling, 

DUENFfA, an old lady acting as guardian. (Span.,— L.) It 
occurs in Julia’s letter (in Slawkenbergius’ Tale), in Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy. — Span, dueua, a married lady, duenna. — Lat. domina, a lady. 
^Thus duenna is the same as donna, q. v. ; or dame, q. v. 

DUET, a piece of music for two. (Ital.) A musical term.- Ital. 
duetto ; in Meadows, Eng, -Ital. part. — Ital. due, two. — Lat. duo, two. 
See Two. For the suffix, cf. quart^ette, quint~ette. 

DUFFED, a kind of coarse woollen cloth. (Du.) ‘And let it be 
of duffil gray;’ Wordsworth, Alice Fell. — Du. duffel, duffel. So 
nitmed from Duffel, a town not far from Antwerp. 

DUG, a teat. (Scand.) In Shak. Romeo, i. 3. 26. The exact 
original is not forthcoming, but it is clearly allied to Swed. dfigga, 
Dan. d<Bgge, to suckle, fondle, p. Perhaps due to the ^ DHUGH, 
to milk; cf. Skt. duk {•^dkugh), to milk; whence also daughter, 

Virooira, a swimming mammal, sea-cow. (Malay.) Malay 
dHydng, a sea-cow; Marsden’s Malay Diet. p. 138. 

DUSbEi, a leader. (P’.,— L.) M. E. due, duk; Layamon, 1 . 86.— 
O. F. df/c. — Lat. ducem, accus. of dux, a leader (crude form duct).^ 
Lat. ducere, to lead; cognate with E. tug, q. v. — -/DUK, to pull, 
draw ; Fick, i. 624. Der. duke-dom ; and see ductal, duch-ess, duck-y, 
duc-at, doge. From the same source we have ad-duce, cou'-duce, de~ 
duee, in-duee, &c. ; also duct, con-duct, deduct, induct, &c. 
DULCET, sweet. (F., — L.) In Shak. Mids. N. D. ii. 1, 151 ; 
and used by Cotgrave to translate O. F. doucet, of which an older 
spelling must have been ddeet, or didcet ; cf. O. Ital. dolcetto, some- 
what sweet (Florio). Formed, with dimin. suffix -et (with force of 
£. •hh), from O.F. dulce, dolee, fern, of dols, sweet ; see dds io 
Burgiw. — Lat. dulcis, sweet. See Douceur ; and see below. 
DUliCIMEB, a musical instrument. (Span.,- JL.) In the Bible, 
A. V. Dan. iii. 5 ; and in Baret’s Alyearie. [In the index to Cotgrave, 
the O. F. is given as doulcini ; Roquefort has doulcemer, but without 
any hint of date. Whether the word came through the French 
or not, it must in either case be a corruption of the Span, form.] — 
Span, dulcemele, a dulcimer; so called from its sweet sound.— Lat. 
dulce melos, a sweet song ; duUe is neut. of ddHs (see abovjs) ; and 
melos Gk. iiikoe, for which see IKelody. 

DULL, stupid, foolish. (£;) lA.'E, dul; Chaucer, C.T. 10593. 


mon, to be fooli^ or mad. 4* U. toll, mad ; cf. O. H. G. twedm, stupe- 
faction. [Cf. Gk. SoKepSt, turbid, disturbed by passion.] — -/DHWAR, 
to fell; cf. Skt. dhvri, to bend, to fell ; see ^nfey, p. 452 ; Fick, i. 
121. See also Dizsy. Der. dull, verb; duUly, dullness, dull» 
sighted, dull-witted ; also dull-ard (with suffix as in drunk-ard, q. v.) ; 
ako dol-t, q. v. 

DUMB, silent, unable to speak. (£.) M. E. dombe, dumbe; 
Chaucer, C.T. 776 (A. 774).— A.S. mute; Grein, i. 312.4* 
Du. dom, dull, stupid. 4* Icel. dumhr, dumb. + Swed. dumb. + Dan. 
dum, stupid. 4 * Goth, dumbs, dumb. 4* O. H. G. tump, G. dumm, mute, 
stupid. p. The form dumb is a nasalised form of dub, which ap- 
pears in Goth, daubs, deaf. See further under Deaf. Der. dumb 4 y, 
dumb^ness; dunMell, dumb~show ; qdso dumm-y {"^dumb-y), 

DUMP, m ill-shapen piece. (E. ?) ‘ Dump, a clumsy medal of 
metal cast in moist sand : East ; * Halliwell. Cf. the phr. * I don’t 
care a dump* i. e. a mece, bit. Cf. * Dubby, dumpy, short ^d thick : 
West ; * Halliwell. Th^e dimin. of dump is dump-ling, q. v. p. We 
also find dump, to beat, strike with the feet ; to dump about, to move 
with short steps; Jamieson. Also cf. Du. dompneus, ^ great nose. 
Perhaps connect^ with Icel. dumpa, to thump ; Swed. dial, dumpa, 
to make a noise, dance awkwardly; dompa, to fall down plump, 
to thump. Der. dump-y. 

DUMPLING, a kind of pudding. (E. ?) * A Norfolk dumpling;^ 

Massinger, A New Way to Pay, A. iii. sc. 2. A dumpling is properly 
a small solid ball of pudding ; a dimin. of dump, with double dimin. 
suffix -/ing ( — -/ + 4 hg), See Dump. 

DUM^S, melancholy, sadness. (Scand.) *As one in doleful 
dumps ; * Chevy Chase, later version, 1. 198. The sing, is dump, some- 
what rare. ‘He’s in a deep dump now;* Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Humourous Lieut. A. iv. sc. 6 . The most closely allied word is 
Swed. dial, dumpin, melancholy (Rietz) ; which is formed as a pp. 
from Swed. dial, dimba, to steam, reek ; cf. Dan. dump, dull, low. 
p. Further allied to 6 . dumpf, damp, Du. dompig, damp, hazy, 
misty, Du. dampen, to quench, extinguish, and to E. damp. Cf. the 
phr. ‘ to damp one’s spirits.* See Damp. Der. dumprish, dump 4 sh* 
ly, dum^ish-mess. 

DUIf (i), of a dull brown colour. (C.) ‘ Dunne of hewe ;* Rom. 

of Rose, 1213. — A. S. dunn, dark; whence dunnian, to be darkened; 
Alfred’s Boeth. lib. i. met. 5. — Irish and Gael, donn, brown. 4- W. 
dwn, dun, dusky, swarthy. ^ Hence, I suppose, the river-name 
Don. Perhaps further related also to O. dunkel, Du. donker, dark, 
dim. 

DUN (2), to urge for payment. (Scand.) ‘ I shall be dunnir^ 
thee every day;* Lord Bacon, Apophthegms, no. 288. Cf. M.E. 
dunning, a loud noise. Prompt. Parv. p. 135. — Icel. c/una, to thunder, 
make a hollow noise ; dynja, to rattle, make a din ; koma einum dyn 
fyrir dyrr, to make a din before one's door, take one by surprise. + 
Swed. ddna, to make a noise, to ring. p. These words are cognate 
with A. S. dynnan, to make a din ; and dun is thus a doublet of </m. 
See Din. Der. dun, sb. 

DUNCE, a stupid person. (Geographical.) A pro^r name; 
originally in the phrase ‘a Duns man.’ * A Duns man;^ Tyndall, 
Works, p. 88 ; ‘a great Duns man, so great a preacher ; * Barnes, 
Works, p. 232 ; cf. p. 272. The word was introduced by the Thom- 
ists, or disciples of Thomas Aquinas, in ridicule of the Scotists, or 
disciples of John Duns Scotus, schoolman, died a.d. 1308. 'The 
Scotch claim him as a native of Dunse, in Berwickshire ; others de- 
rive his name from Dunston, not far from Alnwick, Northumberland. 
Eiriier way. Duns is the name of a place, and the word is English. 
C Not to be confused with John Scotus Erigena, died a. d. 875. 
DUNE, a low sand-hill. (C.) M. E. dune, A. S. dun ; an older 
form of d^n, a hill, and a doublet of it. See Down (2). 

DUNG, excrement. (E.) M. E. dung, dong ; Chaucer, C. T. 
15024.— A.S. (dat. dunge), Luke, xiii. 8 (Hatton MS.); the 
older MSS. have meoxe. 4 - O. Fries, dung. 4- Swed. dynga, muck. 4 * 
Dan. dytige, a heap, hoard, mass ; cf. dynge, to hqap, to amass. <4 
dung, dXtnger, p. Remoter origin unlmown ; perhaps related to 
Bring, to cast, throw down, q. v. Der. dung, vb., dung^eart, dung-» 
hea p, du ng-hill ; also rfmg-y, q. v. 

DUNGEON, a keep-tower, prison. (F.,— L.) The same word 
as donjon, a ke^ower of a castle. • Which of the castle was the 
chef dongeoni* Chaucer, C. T. 1059; P* Plowman, B. prol. 15. 
—O.F. donjon, the keep-tower or chief tower of a castle; Prov. 
dompnhon (Brachet).— Low Lat. domnionem, acc. of domnio, a donjon- 
tower; cf.Low LeX.dufyo, dungo, the same. Contracted^fromLowLat 
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A 

OnnimoHm, wcc. of domimo, the same as dominium, a fjrincipal posses- sense ; All’s Well, iv. i. 78. - G. i)rttfscA. lit. belonging to the people; 
sion, domain, dominion; so called because the chief tower. See M. H.G. diutH&k, Here the suffix -isA, and the base dint is 

further under Domain. cognate with Goth, thiuda, A.S. hecid, a people, nation. From the 

DUODECIMO, a name applied to a book in sheets of i a leaves, same base, written tint, was formed the Latinised word TeutoH$s, 
(L.) * Duodecimo; a book is said to be in duodecimo, or in twelves, whence E. Teutonic.’^ ^T\5, to be strong; cf. Skt. tu, to be strong; 

when it consists oC la leaves in a sheet ;* Kersey, ed. 1715. — Lat« see C urtin s, i. 378 ; Benfey, p. 366. 

duodecimo, abl. case of duodecimus, twelfth. -»Lat. duodecim, twelve.— DUTY, obligatory service. (F.. — L.) Chaucer has duetee in the 
7 -at duo, two ; and decern, ten. See Two and Ten. P'rom same sense of ‘ due debt ; * C. T. 6934 ; cf. Gower, C. A. iii. 1 24, 1 77. 
source, dundecim-al ; duodec-ennial (see decennial) ; and sec below. The word appears to be a mere coinage, there being no corresponding 
DUODBaNUM, the first of the small intestines. (L.) * Duo-> form in French ; formed by analogy with words in -/y from inc O.F. 

dem^m, the first of the thin guts, about la fingers-breadth long;’ deu,due. See Due. ^ The P". word for dw/y is devoir (Span deber. 
Kersey, ed. 1715. A late Lat. anatomical word, formed from Lat. Ital. dovere), i. e. the infin. mood used as a sb. ; hence M. E. dsuoir, 
dhodeni, twelve apiece, a distributive form of duodecim, twelve. So deuer (with u<»v), Chaucer, C. T. aCoo. Der. dute-ous, 4y, -neas; 
named from its length. See above. duti^ful, 4y, -ness. 

DUP, to undo a door. (E.) In Hamlet, iv. 5. 53. Lit. to do DWAIiB, deadly nightshade. (E.) So called because it causes 
i.e. lift up the latch ; and contracted from do up. See Don, Don. stupefaction or dulness. M. E. dwale, P. Plowman C. xxiii. 379; on 
DUPJSf a person easily deceived. (F.) A late word. In Pope, which see my note. — A. S. dwala, an error ; hence, stupefaction ; cf. 
Dunciad, iv. 503. — F. dupe, a dupe. Origin uncertain. Webster Dan. dva/«, a trance, torpor, stupor, dvale-drik. a soporific, dwalc- 
and Littre say that it is the same as the O. P". name for a hoopoe, drink. See further unde^ Dull, and see Dwell, 
because the bird is easily caught. Cotgrave has : ^ Dupe, f. a whoop. DWAEP, a small deformed man. (E.) The final /is a substitu- 
or hooper; a bird that hath on her head a green crest, or tuft of tion for a final guttural sound, written g or gh; in Will, of Palerne, 
feathers, and loves ordure so well, that she nestles in it.’ This word 1 . 36a. we have the form dwer\>. The pi. dwerghes is in Mandevillc’s 
dupe is probably (like hoopoe) onomalopoetic, and imitative of the Travels, ed. Halliwell, p. aof,. — A.S. du/eorg, dwcrg.dtt/ffor/i.adwarf; 
bird’s cry. ^ Cf. Bret, houperik, (i) a hoopoe, (a) a dupe. We all authorised by Lye. + Du. dwerg. 4* Icel. dvergr. + Swed. and 
have similar ideas in gw//, goose, and Der. du^e, verb. Dan.? dverg, 4 * M. H. G. twerc (also querch). G. zwerg. Cf. Skt. 

duplicate, double, two-fold. (L.) ‘Though the number (Vedic) dhvaras, a (female) evil spirit or fairy, cited by Fick (i. 121) 
were duplicate;* Hall, Hen. VII, an. 5. — Lat. dw/ZiVo/ws, pp. of dM/>/i- from Roth. — ^DHWAK, to rush, fell, bend; Skt. dhvri; whence 
care, to double. — Lat. duplic-, stem of duplex, twofold. — Lat. dw-— also dull, dwell, dwale. ^ The evidence tends to shew that the 
duo, two ; and plicare, to fold. See Complex. original sense of dwarf is not * bent,’ but ‘ one who rushes forth,’ 

DUPLICITY, falsehood. (P"., — L.) Lit. doubleness. ‘No or * furious ;’ cf. Zend, dver, to rush forward, said of evil spirits ; cf. 
false duplicite;* Craft of Louers, st. 22 ; in Chaucer’s Works, ed. Gk. ^oOpof, raging, Opdfarnuu, to spring, rage, hat/urere, to rage; see 
1561, fol. 341, back. — O. F. dw/>/fri/a (not recorded, but a correct Curtius, i. 317, 318. The A. S. dw/ff//o», to hinder, is also suggestive, 
form). — Lat. acc. duplicilatem, from nom. duplicitas, doubleness.— Dot. dwarfish, dwarf -ish-ness. 

Lat. duplici-, crude form of duplex, twofold. See above. DWELL, to delay, linger, abide. (E.) M. E. dwellen, to delay, 

DUBAECE, captivity. (P'., — L.) Fabyan has duraunee in the linger ; Chaucer, C. T. 2356 ; to which are allied M. E. dwelen, to be 
sense of ‘ endurance,’ vol. i. c. 105. The sense * imprisonment,’ com- torpid, and dwelien, to err ; see Stratmann. — A. S. dwellan (only used 
mon in Shak. (Meas. iii. i. 67, &c.), comes from that of long suffer- in the active sense), to retard, cause to delay, also, to seduce, lead 
ance or long endurance of hardship. Cotgrave explains dwr^r by ‘ to astray, Grcin, i. 313, 394; to which are allied gedwelen, to err, 
dure, last, continue, indure, abide, remaine, persist ; also to su-staine, gedwSan, to lead astray. The peculiar modern use is Scandinavian. 
biook, suffer.’ An O. F. durance does not appear ; the suffix -ance is [The orig. sense is to mislead, cause to err, whence the intransitive 
added by analogy with words like defiance, from O. F. desfiance. Sec sense of to err, to wander aimlessly, linger, dwell.] — A. S. dwnl, only 
Dure, IDuress. found in the contracted form dol, aull, stupid, torpid ; but certified by 

DUl^TION, length of time. (L.) A coined word ; in Kersey, the derivative duala, error, in the Northumb. version of S. Matt, xxiv. 
ed. 171^. — Lat. duratus, pp. of durare, to last. See Dure. 24, and by the Goth, dwals, foolish. Sec Dull. + Hu, dwalen, to 

DURhAB, a hall of audience. (Pers.) In Sir T. Herbert’s err; cf. dwaaltuin (lit. dwale-town), a labyrinth, rfii/aa/Zic/t/ (dwale- 
Travels, ed. 1665, p. 103. A Hindustani word, but borrowed from light), a will-of-the-wisp. + Icel. dvelja, to dwell, delay, tarry, abide; 
Persian. — Pers. dar-bdr, a prince’s court, levee ; Palmer’s Diet. col. orig. to hinder ; cf. dvbl, a short stay. + Swed. dvaljas, to dwell, lit. 
355. Lit. * door of admittance.’ — Pers. rfar, a door ( = E. rfoor), and to deky oneself. 4* Han. dvcele, to linger; cf. dvale, a trance. + 
bdr, admittance ; id. col. 63. ^ The word bar alone is also O. H. G. twaljan, M. H. G. twellen, to hinder, delay. See Dwale. 

sometimes used in the sense of court, congress, or tribunal; Rich. — -^DHWAR, to fell, bend, mislead; cf. Skt. dhvii, to fell, bend. 
Pers. Diet. p. 230. Der. dwell-er, dwelUing. 

DUBE, to last, endure. (F., — L.) Once in common use, now DWINDLE, to wa.ste away. (E.) In Shak. Macb. i. 3. 23. The 
nearly obsolete. M. E. duren. King Alisaunder, 3276. — O. P*. (and suffix 4e is a somewhat late addition, and has rather a diminutive than 
mod. F.) durer, ‘ to dure, last; ’ Cot. — Lat. durare, to last. — Lat. the usual frequentative force. The d is excrescent, as common after 
durus, hard, la.sling. 4* Hish dur, dull, hard, stupid, obstinate, firm, n; cf. sound from M. E. soun. M. E. dwinen; Rom. of the Rose, 360; 
strong; Gael, dur, the same. 4 " W. dir, certain, sure, of force. Cf. Gower, C. A. ii. 117. — A.S. rfu/iViow, to dwindle, languish; Bosworth. 
Gk. bvmfus, force. Der. dur4ng (orig. pres. pt. of dure), dur-able, 4" Icel. dvina, dvina, dvena ; Swed. tvina, to dwindle, pine awav. 
dur-abUy, dur-able-ness, dur-abil4-ty ; and see duration, duress, dur- Remoter origin unknown. Cf. Skt. dhvams, to fall to pieces, perish. 
ance ; and cf dynamic. DYE, to colour. (E.) M. E. deyen, dyen ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 1037. 

DURESS, hardship, constraint. (F., — L.) M. E. duresse; Rom. Chaucer also has deyer, dyer, a dyer, C. T. prol. 364. The sfi. deh, 
of the Rose, 3547 ; Will, of Paleme, 1114. — O. P\ duresce, hardship, dye, colour, hue, occurs in O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 193, 
— Lat. duritia, hardness, harshness, severity. — Lat. durus, hard. See 1 . 30. — A.S. dedgan, to dye ; dedg, dedh, dye, colour; all authorised 
Dure. forms (Lye). Remoter origin unknown. Der. dye, sb. ; dy-er, dye- 

DUSE!, dull, dark, dim. (E.) * Duskede his yen two ; ' Chaucer, ing, dye-stuffs. 

C.T. 2808. M. E. dose, dark, dim ; O. Eng. Homilies, i. 239, 1 . 16. DYKE, a ditch, bank ; see Dike. 

Also deosc ; * This word is deosk * « this is a dark saying ; Ancren Riwle, DYNAMIC, relating to force (Gk ) * Dynamicks, the science of 

p. 148. Not found in A. S., yet deosc is, strictly, an older form than mechanical powers ; ’ Todd. — Gk. bwafun^s, powerful. — Gk. bvmfut, 
A.S. deorc, whence the mod. E. dark; see Dark. Cf. Swed. dial, power.— Gk. dvvafjuu, I am strong. Cf. Lat. durus, hard, lasting; 
duska, to drizzle ; dusk, a slight shower ; duskug, misty (Rietz). Der. see Dure. Der. dynamics, dynamic-al, dynamic-al4y, dynamo-meter 
dusk, sb., dusk-y, dusk-i-ness, dusk-i4y. (i. c. measu rer o f force, from metre, q. v.) ; and see below. 

DUST, fine powder. (E.) M. E. rfiis/, Ancren Riwle, p. i a a.— DYNASTY, lordship, dominion. (Gk.) Applied to the con- 
A. S. dust, Grein, i. 212. 4 Hu. duist, meal-dust. 4 I*'®!* dust, dust, tinued lordship of a race of rulers. ‘ The account of the dynasties ; 
4 Han. dyst, fine flour, meal, piosely allied words are also Swed. Ralegh, Hist, of the World, b. ii. c. 2. s. 2 (R.)— Ok. ^aortia, 
and Dan. dunst, steam, vapour, Goth, i/auas, odour, O. H. G. /was/, lordship.- Gk. dwdarqs, a lord; cf. dyvanis, strong, able. — Gk. 

vapour, fine dust, Lat. Skt. smoke, Skt. ifAd/t, bbvafMu, I am st rong ; see above, 

dust; shewing that dust and fume are co-radicate.— y^DHU, to DYSENTERY^ a disease of the entrails. (L.,— Gk.) The 
shake, blow; cf. Skt. to shake, remove, blow, shake off. See dysenteric or bloody flix;* Holland’s Plinjy, b. xxviii. c. 9.— Lat. 
Pume. DnT. dust-er, dust-y, dust-i-nes$, dysenteria (Pliny). — Gk. bvaerrtfxa, a bowel-qomplaint.— Gk. 8va-, 

DUTCH, belonging to Holland. (G.) Applied in old authors to prefix, with a bad sense (like E. mis-); and ^epov, pi. ivTspa, the 
the Germans rather than to the Hutch, who were called Hollanders; bowels.— Gk. kvr6s ( — Lat. intus), within.— Gk. iv (— l^t. in), in. 
aw Trench, ^lect Glossary. However, Shak. has it in the usual The prefix 8t«- is cogniUe with Skt. dus-, dur-, Irish do-, Goth. 
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DYSPEPSY. 


tuz~t Icel. /Of-, O. H. G. *«r-, G. »r- ; and !s pi^rved in E. in 
A. S. id-, whence to-hrake^hxake in pieces, Judges, ix. 53, commonly 
misprinted to braki, 

DY8FEFBY, indi^tion. ^.,»Gk.) *Dyspeptia, a difficulty 
of digestion;* Kersey^s Diet. «d. 1 dyspepsia. mLGk. 9va- 

veipla. ^Gk. ibervtvrot, hard tp dige8t.<»Gk. W-, pr^, hard (on 
which see Dysentexy) ; and irdwruv, to soften, cook, digest, cognate 
with Lat. eoguere, whence £. cooi^. S<» Cook. Der. dyspept-ie (from 
A^mirrof). 


pr^x, out. In §-vade, e-vinee, $^olve, e^Uient, e-diet, Blc. 
••Lat. e, e». See Ex«. 

EACH, every one. (E.) M. E. eehe, eeh ; Chaucer, C. T. 793 ; 
older form eleh, Layamon, qqsi.^A.S. celc, each, Grein, i. 56 ; also 
written etc, yle ; cf. Lowland Sc. ilk. 1. Written as atle by Grein, 
and considered by him and Koch to stand for edl + lie, i. e. all-like. 
2. Also written by some editors as die, and considered as standinjg^ 
for d^lie or d-^ge-k-lie, i.e. aye-like or ever-like. The latter is 
more likely, -f Du. elk, each. + O. H. G. dogalih ; M. H. G. iegelieh, 
G.jeglie'h, See Aye. ^ Not to be confused with A. S. ag-hwile, 
eveiT, which • d + ge -f huty + lie ; March, A. S. Gram. art. 1 36. 
EAGER, sharp, keen, desirous. (F., — L.) M. E. egre, Chaucer, 

C. T. 9675; Rob. of Glouc. p. 8o. — p. F. eigre, aigre, keen. — Lat. 
acrem, acc. of aeer, keen. — V pierce, sharpen. See Acrid. 

Der. eager-ly, eager-ness ; also vin-egar, a. v. 

BAGjLjE, a large bird. (F., — L.) M.E. egle, Chaucer, C. T. 
10437. — O.F. aigle, *an eagle;* (^ot. — Lat. aquila, an eagle; so 
called from its dark brown colour, aquila being the fern, of aquilus, 
dark-coloured, brown ; cf. Lith. ahlas, blind. — AK, to be dark, 
Fick, i. 474 ; whence also Lat. aquilo, the cloudy or stormy wind. 
Der. eagl-et. 

EAGRE, a tidal wave or ‘ bore * in a river. (E.) * But like an 

eagre rode in triumph o’er the tide ; ’ Dryden, Threnod. August. 1 35. 
A. S. igor-, edgor-, m comp, dgor-stredm, edgor-stredtn, ocean-stream ; 
Griein, i. 333, 355. 4* Icel. aigir, ocean. 

EAR (i), the organ of hearing. (E.) M. E. ere, Chaucer, C.T. 
^218. — A. S. edre, Grein, i. 355. -f* Du. oor. + Icel. eyra. ^ Swed. 

Off. G. ohr; M. H.G. dre; O. H.G. dra. -fGoth. 
duso. + Lat. tff/m. 4* Gk. oZt. + Russ. ueho.*m^ AW, to be pleased 
with, pay attention to ; cf. Skt. av, to be pleased, take care (Vedic) ; 
Gk. diet;, I hear, perceive ; Lat. audire, to hear. See Curtius, i. 483 ; 
Fick, i. 501. Dor. ear-ed, ear-ache, ear-ring, ear-shot, &c. ;* also ear- 
Vfig, a V. And from the same root, auricular, o. v. ; auscultation, q. v. 
EAR (3\ a spike, or head, of corn. (E.) M. E. er ; the dat. ere 
occurs in King Alisaundcr, 797 ; see ear in Stratmann. — A. S. ear, pi. 
car^ of com ; Northumb. eher, an car, pi. ehera ; Matt. xii. i. + Du. 
oflf. + Icel., Dan., and Swed. ax (^ahs). + Goth. ahs. 4- O. H. G. 
ahir\ M. H.G. eher; G. dhre. p. The syllable ah- in Goth, ah-s 
is identical with the same in Goth, qh-ana, chaff, and cognate with 
ae- in Lat. dcits, a needle. - ^ AK, to pierce. See Awn, Aglet. 
EAR (3), to plough. (E.) In Deut. xxi. 4 ; i Sam. viii. 13 ; Is. 
xkx. 34. M. E. erien, P. Plowman, B. vi. 4, ’5 ; also eren, Chaucer, 
C. T. 888. — A. S. erian, erigan, to plough, Cirein, i. 319. ^ Icel. erja. 
4»M. H. G. eren, ern. 4* Goth, arjan. 4* Irish araim, I plough. -4 Lat. 
nrflf#. + Gk. dpdet, I plough. — ^AR, to plough. ^ *In its 
application to ploughing the ^ AR (always retaining too its Vowel 
a) is proper to all the European languages, as distmguished from 
the Oriental ; * Curtius, i. 436 ; q. v. Der. ear-ing. 

B A RD , the Eng. equivalent of count. (E.) M. E. erl, Chaucer, 
C. T. 6739.— A. S. eorl, a warrior, hero ; Grein, i. 360. 4- Icel. jarl, 
older form earl, a warrior, hero; also, as a title. 4- O. Sax. erl, a man. 
p. Perhaps related to Gk. dpenfv, male; Fick, iii. 36. y. Or 
contracted from A. S. ealdor, an elder ; Max Muller, Lectures, 8th 
ed. ii. 380. Der. earl-dom, from M. £. eor/dom, Layamon, 11560; 
where the suffix fs the A. S. ddm (— E. doom). 

BARTiY, in good time. (E.) M.E. erly, adv. Chaucer, C.T. 
33; earlich, adj. Ancren Riwle, p. 358. - A. S. drlice, adv.; not 
much used, as the simple' form dr was used instead. The Northumb. 
adv. arliee occurs in Mark, xvi. 3.— A.S. dr, adv. sooner (Grein, i. 
69), and lie, like ; so that early ^eredike. See Ere. Der. earli^ness. 
^It appears that the won! 'was originally in use only as an adverb. 
EAEuSr, to gain by labour. IE.) M. E. emien, O. Eng. Homilies, 
i. 7. 1. 38.— A. S. eamian, Grein, i. 349. 4* O. H. G. and M. H. G. 
amin, arndn, G. ernten, to reap ; derived from O. H. G. and M. H. G. 
arin, aren, am (G. ernte), harvest. 1. The ending -iax of the A. S. 


EAT. 

^sb. is preserved in O. H. G. erin and in Goth, asans, harvest, whence 
also Cfoth. as/iWs(— A S. esne), a hireling, labourer, lit, harvest-man. 
Cf. Russ, osdne, h^est, autumn. 8. As the form of the root is AS, 
it has nothingto do with A. S. erian, to plough. Der. eam-ings. 

EARNBCT (i), eagerness, seriousness. (E.) Chiefly in the 
phrase * in earnest* Now frequently used as an adj., but the M. £. 
ernest is a sb.; see Chaucer, (;.T. 1137, 1138^ 3186. -A.S. eomest, 
sb., earnestness ; Clrein, i. 361 ; also eorneste, adj. and adv. id. 363.4* 
Du. emst, earnestness, zeal. O. H. G. emust, M.H.G. emest, G, 
emit, sb. seriousness.— From a base ARN-, seen in Icel. em, brisk, 
vigorous ; and this from V AR, to raise, excite ; cf. Gk. opsfvfu, to 
excite, ^e Curtius, i. 43a ; Fick, i. 493, iii. 31. Der. earnest, adj., 
eamest- ly, ea rnest-ness. 

EAREEST (3), a pledge, security. (C.) See 3 Cor. i. 33 ; v. 5; 
£ph. i. 14. [The t is excrescent, as commonly after s ; cf. whils-t, 
amongs-t from M. E. whiles, amonges.'] M. E. ernes; eemes ; Wyclif, 
3 Cor. i. 33 ; v. 5 ; Eph. i. 14. [Cf. Prov. Fng. arles-penny, an 
earnest-penny, where arles^ames^ ernes; Ray.]— W. ernes, an earn- 
est, pledge ; also ern, a pledge, erno, to give a pledge. 4* Gael, earlas, 
an earnest, earnest-penny ; whence Prov. £. ecrles. ^ Origin un- 
known ; the resemblance to Gk. dppafidjv, earnest-money, may be acci- 
dental, since this word is modified from Hebrew. If the connection 
be real, then W. ernes, Gael, earlas, and (the alleged) Gael, arra — 
Lat. arrha (O. F. arrhes. Cot.), a pledge, are all various modifications 
of jthe Eastern word, viz. Heb. *6rdb6n, a pledge, Gen. xxxviii. 17. 
This word was introduced by the Phoenicians into both Greece 
and Ita^. 

EARTH, soil, dry land. (E.) M. E. eor\e, er^e, erthe ; Layamon, 
27817; P. Plowman, B. vii. 2. — A.S. eortJf, Grein, i. 358. 4* Du. 
aarde. <4 Icel. jord. + Dan. and Swed. jord. 4 - Goth, airtha. + G. 
erde. fi. Allied to Gk. spa, the earth. * Whether Ipa, earth (cp. 
Goth, airtha) is connected with dpdeu, I plough, is doubtful ; * Curtius, 
i^ 436. See Ear (2), though the connection is not clearly made out. 
See Max Muller, Lectures, 8th ed. i. 294. Der. earth, verb, earth- 
born, earth-en (M. E. erthen, earthen, Ancren Riwle, p. 388), earth-ling, 
earth'ly, earth-li-ness, earth-y ; also earth-^ake, earth-work. &c. 

EARWIG, the name of an insect, (E.) So called because sup- 
posed to creep into the ear. — A. S. eor-wiega ; used to translate 

* blatta * in ^Ifric’s Gloss, ed. Somner, p. 60. The A. S. wieg com- 
monly means * a horse ; * Grein, ii. 689 (cf. Icel. vigg, a horse) ; from 
wegan, to carry, cognate with Lat. uehere ; see Vehicle, There 
is no fiuthority for giving wiega the sense of ‘insect,' beyond its 
occurrence in this compound. See Ear (i). 

EASE, quietness, rest. (F.) M.E. ese,eise; Rob. of .Glouc. p. 
42 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 108. — O. F. aise, ease ; the same word as Ital. 
agio. Port. azo. Ongin unknown ; perhaps Celtic ; cf. Gael, adhais, 
leisure, ease ; see Diez. Der. ease, verb, eas-y, eas-i-ly, eas-i-ness ; also 
ease-ment, in Udal, on S. James, c. 5 ; also dis-ease, q. v. ; ad-agio. 

EASED, a support for pictures while being painted. (Du.) 

* Easel, a wooden frame, upon which a painter sets his cloath ; ' 
Kersey, ed. 1715. — Du. ezel, lit. a little ass, an ass. * Easel, dieEzel 
der Schilders,* i. e. the painter's easel ; Sewel's Eng.-Dii. Diet. 1 754, 
4 - G. esel, an ass, easel. These are diminutives, with suffix -el, from 
the stem as-, an ass ; see Abb. ^ The word is far more likely 
to have been borrowed from Holland than Germany. 

EAST, the quarter of sun-rise. (E.) M. E. est, Chaucer, C. T. 
4913. — A. S. east, adv. in the east, Grein, i. 255 ; common in com- 
pounds, as in Edst-Sexa = East Saxons, men of Essex ; A. S. Chron. 
A. D. 449 ; cf. edstan, from the east, easterns, eastern, edste-weard, east- 
ward. 4 Lu, oost, sb. 4 Icel. austr. 4 Dan, 05/. 4 Swed. dstan. 4 
M. H. G. dsten, G. osten, the east ; G. ost, east. 4 I^t. aurora (^aus- 
osa), east, dawn. 4 Gk. ^d/t, iEol. abate, Att. ids, dawn. 4 Skt. 
ushas, dawn. — ^ US, to shine, bum ; whence Lat. urere, Skt. ush, to 
bum. % 1. The root US is from an older WAS ; cf. Skt. vas, to 
shine. 2. The A. S. edstan stands for aus-tana, where -tana is a 
suffix, and aus- is the base. See Fick, i. 513 ; iii. 7, 8. Der. east- 
er-ly, east-er-n, east-ward; also Es-sex (— East-Saxon) ; also sterling 
{saeast-er-ling), q. v. ; also East-er, q. v. 

EASTER, a Christian festival. (E.) M. E. whence f$/«r- 
dei, Easter day, Ancren Riwle, p. 412. — A. S. edstor (only in comp.), 
Grein, i. 356; pi. edstro, edstron, the Easter festival; Matt. xxvi. 3 ; 
Mark, xiv. i.^A.S. Edstre, Edstre, the name of a goddess whose 
festivities were in April, whence April was called Edster-mbnedi, 
Easter-month ; Beda, De Temporum Ratione. fi. The name Edstre 
is to be refen^ to the same root as east, viz. to V US, to i^ine ; with 
reference to the increasing light and warmth of the spring-season. 
See East. 

EAT, to devour. (E.) M.E. eten, Chaucer, C.T. 4349. - A. S. 
etan, Grein, i. 338. 4 Uu. eten. 4 Icel. eta. 4 Swed. dta. 4 Dan. 
ade. 4 Goth. itan. 4 O. H. G. ezzon, ezan; M. H. G. ezzen ; G. essen. 


verb shews that it is a secondary verb, drived from a sb. 2. This ^ 4 Ir. and Gad. ith ; W. ysu. 4 Lat. edere* 4 Gk. idety. 4 Skt. ad. — 



EAVES. 

V AD, to cat, consume. Der. eat-tr, eat-dbU ; also fini ( ^ 

^AVE8, the dipt edge of a thatched roof. (E.) A sing. sb. ; 
the pi. should be iovises, M. E. eutst (««»); pi. eueses^ which 
occurs in P. Plowman, B. xvii. aa7.«»A.S. e/tstt a dipt edge of 
thatch, caves, in the Lambeth Psalter, Ps. ci. 8 (Lye) ; whence the 
verb efesian, to clip, shave, shear, in Levit. xix. a;. 4> led. ups, eaves. 
4- Swed. dial, ujfs, eav^ (Rieta). Goth, uhizwa, a porch ; John, x. 
a3. O. H. G. opasa, M. H. G. obst, a porch, hall ; also, eaves. 
[The sense ‘ porch * is due to the projection of the eaves, forming a 
cover.] p. The derivation is from the Germanic preposition UF, 
appearing in Goth, uf, under, beneath ; O. H. G. opa, 060, M. H. G. 
obe, G. oben, above ^f. G. ob-dach, a shelter) ; cf. Lat. under, 
sv^r, over. See Over. ^ The orig. sense was ‘cover,* or 

• shelter.' Dor. eaves-dropp^r, one who stands under the drippings 
from the eaves, hence, a secret listener; Rich. Ill, v. 3. aai ; Black- 
stone, Commit, b. iv. c. 13 (R.) Cf. Swed. dial. uj^(hdrup, drop- 
pings from tlie eaves (Rietz) ; led. upsar-dropi. 

BiBB, the reflux of the tide. (E.) M. E. ebbe, Chaucer, C. T. 
10573. A. S. ebba, ebb ; iElfred’s Boethius, lib. ii. met. 8. Cf. A. S. 
ebbw, to ebb ; A. S. Chron. an. 897. -f> Du. eb, ebbe, sb. ; ebben, vb. 

Dan. ebbe, sb. and vb. 4* Swed. sb. ; tbba, vb. ^ From the 
same root as even, q. v. Dor. ebb-tide. 

EBOBTY, a hard wood. (F.,-L.,-Gk.,-Heb.) In Shak. 
L. L. L. iv. 3. 247. Spelt ebene in Holland's Pliny, b. xii. c. 4. 
[The adj. e6on is in Milton, L’All. 8 ; spelt hehen, Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. 
37.] — O. F. ebene, ‘ the black wood, called heben or ibonie; * Cot. 
Lat. hebemts, hehenum, ebenus, ebenum. •^Gk. €0€vos; also 
Heb. kobnim, pi. ebony wood ; Ezek. xxvii. 15. So called from its 
hard natur e; fr om Heb. eben, a stone. Der. ebon, adj. 

EBBIETY, drunkenness. (F.,»L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. ii. c. 6, part 7 ; bk. v. c. 23, part 16. —F. ehrieU, ‘ drunken- 
ness;* Cot.* Lat. acc. ebrietaiem, from nom. e6ri>/as. * Lat. ebrius, 
drunken, of obscure origin. Der. from sai^e source, in-ebriate. 
BBUliLITION, a boiling. (F.,*L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iv. c. 7. § 5. — O. F. ebullition, ‘ an ebullition, boyling; ’ Cot. — 
Lat. Aidlitionem, acc. of ebullitio ; a coined word, from ebullitus, pp. 
of ebullire, to bubble up.* Lat. e, out ; and bullire, to bubble, boil. 
See Boil. Der. From same verb, ebulli^ent, Young, Nt. Thoughts, 
viii. 1. 98 from end. 

BCOTiNTRIC, departing from the centre, odd. (F.,*L.,— Gk.) 
In Holland's Pliny, b. ii. c. 15 ; Milton, P. L. iii. 575. * 0 . F. eccen- 
trique, ‘ out of the center ; fd eccentrique, an unruly or irregular cox- 
comb ; ' Cot. * L^te Lat. eecentricus, coined from Low Lat. eccentros, 
eccentric. * Gk. (HKtvrpos, out of the centre. *Gk. Ik, out; and 
Kivrpov, centre. See Centre. Der. eccentric, sb., eccentric-al, 
eccentricr-aldy, eceentric~i~ty. 

BCOIjESIASTIC, belonging to the church. (L., * Gk.) Chaucer 
has ecclesiast, sb., C. T. 1 710, 1 5335. Selden, on Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
s. 1 . and 8, has both ecclesiastic and ecclesiastical (R.) * lx)w Lat. 
ecclesiasticus, mm Gk, iKKX.fi<riaariK6s, belonging to the innkriaia, i.e. 
assembly, church. *Gk. iKKKtjros, summonjed.*Gk. UKa\ioj, I call 
forth, summon. *Gk. kn, out; and Ka\iw, I call. See Claim. 
Der. ecclesiashic^al, 

ECHO, a repeated sound. (L.t*Gk.) M. E. ecco, Chaucer, C. T. 
^065. * Lat. echo, mm Gk. jJx^» sound, echo ; cf. ^ ringing 

in the ears, noise. Allied to Skt. vdq, vds, to cry, howl ; Lat. uosc, 
a voice. See Voice. Der. echo, verb ; also cat~ech-ise, q. v. 
ECIiAIBClSSEMENT, a clearing up. (F.,-L.) Modem. 

* F. dclaircissemetit, a clearing up. * F. 6claircir, to clear up. * F. 

O. F. es-, » Lat. ex ; and clair, clear, from Lat. clarus. See Clear. 

ECIiAT, a striking effect, applause. (F.,*O.H.G.) Modem. 
— F. eclat, splendour; lit. a bursting out.^F. iclater, to burst forth; 
O, F. esclater, to shine ; s*esclater, to burst ; Cot. * O. F. es- * Lat. ex, 
forth ; and a form {shleitan ?) of the O. H. G. schlizan, slizan, to slit, 
split, burst ; whence G. schleissen, cognate with £. slit. See Slit. 
ECIjECTIC, lit. choosing out. (Gk.) * Horace, who is . . . some- 
times a Stpic, sometimes an Eclectic ; ' Pryden, Discourse on Satire ; 
Poet Works, ^d. 1851, p. 374. *Gk. kKkeKTiK 6 t, selecting; an Eclec- 
tic. * Gk. iKkiyeiv, to select. * Gk. kx, out ; and keyuv, to chocMM. 
Der. eclecticmal 4 y, eclectic-Hsm ; see Eologlie. 

ECLIPSE, a darkening of sun or moon. (F.,* L., * Gk.) M. £. 
eclipse, often yirritten clips ; P. Plowman, C. ?cxi. 140, and footnote. * 
O. F. eclipse, ‘an eclipse ; ’ Cot. * Lat. eelipsis.^Gk. Uketi/HS, a failure, 
esp. of light of sun.*Gk. kKkelweiv, to leavp out, quit, suffer eclipse. 
•- Gk. kx, out ; and ktbreip, to leave. See l^ave. Der. ecliptic, 
Gk. kx\ets mx 6 s ; see Chaucer, On the Asttpl^he, prol. 1 . 67. 
ECIiOGX 7 E» a pastoral poem. (L.,*Gk.) In Sidney's Arcadi^ 
b. iii (R.) * They be not termed Eclogues, but JEglogues ; * Spenser, 
Argument tp Sheph. Kal. ; cf. F. iglogue, an eclogue.* Lat. ecloga, 
a pastoral poem.«>Gk. htkoyii, a selection; esp. of poems. —pk. 
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kxXiyetv, to select ; see Eolectio. ^ Note the modification of 
spelling, due to F. eglogve, 

ECCSNOEHir, household management. (F.,*L.,*Gk.) Spelt 
oeconomy in Cotgravc.— O. F. oeconomie, 'oeconomv;* Cot.* Lat. 
ciconomta.* Gk. olxwofda, management of a household. *Gk. olicovofi* 
io), I manage a household. *Gk. olito-, crude form of btxos, a house, 
cognate with Lat. uicus; and vifisiv, to deal out, whence also £. 
nonusd, q. v. With dtxos cf. Skt. veja, a house, from viq, to enter.* 
^ WIK, to enter. Der. econom-ic (spelt economique, Gower, C. A. 
iii. 141), eeonomric-al, econotn-ic^-ly, econont’-ist, econom-ise. 
ECSTASY, enthusiasm. (F.,*L..*Gk.) In Shak. Men Ven, 
iii. 2. 112. EngUshed from O.F. eestase, ‘an ecstasie, swooning, 
trance ; ' Cot. * Low Lat. ecstasis, a trance. * Gk. ixaraais, displace- 
ment; also, a trance. *Gk. kx, out ; and ara-, base oltorrfiu, 1 place. 
*^STA, to stand; see Stand. Der. ecstatic (Gk. Ixa-raruK'^i) ; 
ecstafic-al, ecstatic^al^ly . 

BCUMENIC, EOUMEEICAL, common to the world, 
general. (L.,*Gk.) * Oecumenicall, or universall Fpxe, Martjrrs.p. 8 
(R.)* Low Lat. oecumenicus, universal. Gk. olxovfisyix 6 t, universal. 
*Gk. olxovfskvrj (sc. yrj), the inhabited world; fern, of olxovfikvot, 

S res. pt. pass, of otxkcc, 1 inhabit. *Gk. oTxos, a house. See 
Soonomy. 

EDDY, a whirling current of water. (Scand.) In Shak. Lucrece, 
1669. [Either from a lost A. S. word with the prefix ed- « back ; or 
more Ijkely modified from the Scandinavian by changing Iccl. id- to 
the corresponding A. S. ed-.] * Iccl. ida, an eday, whirl-pool ; cf. ida, 
to be restless, whirl about. 4 * Swed. dial, ida, idd, an eddy ; Dan. 
dial, ide, the same (Rietz). fi. Formed from the Icel. id-, back* 
A. S. ed-, preserved as t- in E. twit, q. v. Cf. Goth, id-, back ; O. 
Saxon idug-, back ; O. H. G. iV-, ita-, back. 

EDGE, the border of a thing. (E.) M. E. egge ; Aperen Riwle, 
p. 60.* A. S. ecg, Grein, i. 216. 4“ egge. + Icel. ^nd Swed. egg, 
4 * Dan. eg. 4 * G, ecke, Cf. Lat. acies, Gk. cLd}, dxis, a point ; Skt. 
aqri, an edge, comer, angle. * ^ AK, to pierce ; cf. Skt. aq, to per- 
vade. Der. edge-tool, edge-wise, edgring, edge-less ; egg (2), q. v. 
EDIBLE, eatable. (Low L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 859 
(R.)--Low Lat. edibilis, eatable; formed from Lat. edere, to eat. 
See Eat. 

EDICT, a proclamation, command. (L.) In Shak. Cor. i. i. 84. 
*Lat. edietum, a thing proclaimed. * Lat. edictus, pp. of edicere, to 
proclaim. * Lat. e, forth ; and dicere, tp speak. See Diction. 
EDIEY, to build up, instruct. (F.,*L.) In. Shak. Tw. Nt. v. 
298. * O. F. edifier, ‘ to edifie, build ; * Cot. * Lat. eedificare, to build. 
* Lat. cedir, crude form of cedes, a building ; and for fac-ere, to 
make. p. The Lat. tedes orig. meant ‘ a fire-place.’ or ‘ hearth ;’ cf. 
Irish aidhe, a house, aodh, fire. * ^ IDH, to kindle ; Skt. indb, to 
kindle. For Lpt. facer e, see Eaot. Der. edifyring, edific-at-ion ; 
edifice, from F. edifice, ‘ an edifice ' (Cotgrave), which from Lat. cedijic- 
ium, a building ; edile, from Lat. cedilis, a magistrate who had the 
care of public buildings ; edile-ship. 

EDITION, publication. (L.) Jn Shak. Merry Wi. ji. i. 78.* 
Lat. editionem, acc. of editio, a publishing. * lAt. editus, pp. of edere, 
to publish, give out. * Lat. e, out ; and dare, to give. * V I^A, to 
give. Der. from the same source, ediVor (Lat. editor), editor-i-cd, 
editgr-i-al-ly , edi tor-ship ; also edit, editress, coined words. 
EDUCATE, to cultivate, train. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. v. i. 
86; also education. As You Like It, i. i. 22, 72.* Lat. educatus, pp, 
of educare, to bring out, educate ; which from educere, to bring out ; 
see Educe. Der. edwcu-or (Lat. educator), educat-ion, education-al, 
EDUCE, to bring out. (Lat^ Not common. In Pope, Ess. on 
Man, ii. 175; and earlier, in Glanville’s F.ssays, ess. 3 (R.)*Lat. 
educere, pp. eductus, to bring out. * ^at. e, out ; and ducere, to lead. 
See Duct. Der. educ-ible\ educt-ion, from pp. eductuy, and see 
educate, 

EEL, a fish. (E.) M. E. el (with long e) ; pi. ^les, spelt elys, 
Barbour's Bruce, ji. U 7 . - A. S. <^/, pi. ; iElfric’s Colloquy, in 
Thorpe’s Analecta, p.>J 4* Du. acd. 4- Icel. dll. 4- Dan. aal. 4- Swed. 
bl. 4 G. aal, Cf. Lat. an^illa, an eel, anguis, a spake ; Gk. 
an eel, • snake ; Skt. ahi, a snake.* yAQH (nasalised ANGH), 
to choke ; see Curjdns, i. 238 ; Fick, i, 9, 10. Thus eel is from 
European ag-lamp^oxi aghia, a diminutive form of Aryan agh-i 
{anght), lit. * chokpr/ fiom the large size of some snakes, such as the 
boa constricOsr, ' 

EFFACE, to destroy the appearance of. (F.) In Cot^ave ; 
and Moral Essays, i. i66.*F. effacer, *tp efface, deface, 

raze ; * Cot. Lit. ‘ to erase a face or appearance.* *F. f^*Lat. ef-^ 
for ex, out; and f,face, a face. See Face and Damoe. Der, 
qffaee-m ent, 

EFFECT, a rpsuR, consequence. (F ., * L.) M. E. ejfect. Chancer, 
C.T. 3ax.*Oi F. effect, ‘an effect, or work;* Cot.* Lat. pectus, an 
^ect. Lat. effectus, pp. qf effeere, tp effect. * Lat. ef* • t c- out ; apd 
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for factrt, to make. See Fact. Per. effeeitfal (from crude 
form tffectu- of sb. effectus), effectu-My, effeetu^ate ; effici-ive (from pp. 
pectus), effect-ivtAy, effect-ive'me&s ; from same source, effic-ac-yt q. v., 
e^- acA-o us ; also effici^entt q. v. 

'^FFEMINATF, womanish. (L.) I» Shak. Rich. Ill, iii. 7. 

an; Gower, C. A. iii. a56.oiLat. tffemincUuSt pp. of effeminare^ to 
make womanish. — Lat. (#*)» and femina^ a woman. See 

Feminine. Per. effeminateAyt effeminate-nesst effetninac-y. 
FFFENPI, sir, master. (Turkish. P»Gk.) Turk, e/endi, sir (a 
title). "> Mod. Gk. d^cvrnt, which from Gk. aitOivrrfi, a despotic 
master, rul er. See Authentic. 

EFFERVESCE, to bubble or froth up. (L.) * Effervescence^ a 

boiling over, ... a violent ebullition ; * Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715.^ 
Lat. ^erue&cere,^lj9X, ef^^ec^ {ex) ; and femescere, to begin to boil, 
inceptive of feruere^ to glow. See Fervent. Per. ^erve&c-ent, 
ej^rvesc^ence, 

'EFFETE, exhausted. (L.) In Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, p. 
570 (R.) — Lat. effetus, effattus, weakened by having brought forth 
ypung.-Lat. ef-^ee- {ex) ; and fe/us, that has brought forth. See 
Fetus. 

EFFICACIV, force, virtue. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castle of 
Health, b. ii. c. aa. Englished from Lat. efficacia, power. — Lat. effir 
eaei^, crude form of efficacious. — Lat. ef-^ec- (ex); from 
faoere^ to make; and suffix ~ax. See Effect. Per. efficaci-ous, 
efficcui’^mAyt <»ness. <|f The M. E. word for efficacy was efficacCf 
Ancren Riwle, p. a46; from E. efficace (Cotgrave). 

EFFICIENT* causing an effect. (F.,fi-L.) In Tyndal’s Works, 
p. 335. — F. efficient^ ‘efficient;’ Cot. — Lat. ejficientem, acc. of efficiens^ 
pres, pt. of efficere. See Effect. Per. efficientAy^ efficience^ eff 
ficienc-y ; also eo^efficient. 

EFFIGY, a m cene.ss of a man’s figure. (L.) Spelt effigies in 
Shak. As You Like It, ii. 7. 193. — Lat. effigies, an effigy, image. — Lat. 

base of eipngere, to form. — Lat. ef- = ec- {ex) ; and fingere, to 
form. See Feign. 

EFFIjORESCENCE, a flowering, eruption on the skin, forma* 
tion of a powder. (F., — LO In Sir T. Hrownc, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. 
C. la. $ 5. — F. efflorescence; Cot. — Lat. effiorescentia, a coined word 
from inceptive form of efflorere, to blossom. — Lat. ef-^ec^ 

^x) ; and florere, to blossom. — Lat. y?or-, stem of flos, a flower. See 
Slower. 


EFFliUENCE, a flowing out. (L.) In Holland’s Tlutarch, 
p. 1059 ; Milton, 1 *. L. iii. 6. Coined from l.at. tffluetit-, stem of 
pres. pt. of effiuere, to flow oujt. — Lat. eff^ec- {ex) ; and fiuere, pp. 
fluxus, to flow. See Fluent. Per. from the same verb, tfflu’-ent ; 
ej^tx (from pp. effluxus) ; effluvium (Lat. effluvium). 
jESPFORT, an exertion of .strength. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave.- F. 
effhrt, ‘ an effort, endeavour ; ’ Cot. Verbal sb. from F. efforcer, or 
sefforeer, ‘to indeavour;’ Cot. — F.4?/-«^Lat. (eac); and forcer, 

to force, from force, sb. See Force. 

EFFRONTERY, boldness, hardihood. (I"., — L.) Jn Kersey’s 
Diet, ed. 1715. — O.F. effronterie, ‘impudency ;’ Cot. — O. F. effronU, 
* shameless ; ’ Cot. Formed with prefix Lat. eff^ec- {ex) from 
front, the forehead, front. Sec Front, Affront. 
.effulgent, shining forth. (L.) I'he sb. effulgence is in 
Milton, P. L. rii. 388. Lat. effulgent-, stem of effulgens, pres. pt. of 
efful^re, to shine forth. — Lat. ef- = ec- {ex) ; and fulgere, to shinel 
See Fulg ent. Per. effulgence. 

EFFUSE, to pour forth. (L.) In »Shak. i Hen. VI, v. 4. 53. 
[The sb. effusion is in Occleve, I^etter of Cupide, st. 63.] — Lat. effusus, 
pp. of effundere, to pour forth. -Lat. e/-«ec. {ex); and fundere, to 
pour. See Fuse. Per. effusAon, effysAve, effusAveAy, effusAve-ness. 
EGG (i), the oval body from which chickens, &c. are hatched. 
(E.) M. E. eg, and frequently ey, ay ; the pi. is both egges and eiren. 
Chaucer has ey, C. T. 16274; egges is in P. Plowman, B. xi. 343; 
eiren in Ancren Riwlp, p. 66.-A. ag, Grein, i. 55; pi. agru 
(whence eire, and the double pi. eire-n). + Du. ei. + Icel. egg, + 
Dan. «g. 4 - Swed. dgg, + G. ei. + Irish ugh ; Gael. ubh. + W. wy, 
4» Lat. ouum. + Gk. di 6 v. See Ovel. ^ The base is awia, related 
(according to Benfey) to the base atui, a bird ^Lat. auis) ; Fick, i. 503. 
EGG ( 3 ), to instigate.* (Scand.) M. E. eggen, Ancren Riwle, p. 
146. -Icel . eggja , to egg on, goad. -Icel. egg, an edge ; see Edge. 
EGLANTINE, sweetbriar, &c. (F., — L.) In Spenser, Sonnet 
a6. — F. Eglantine, formerly aiglantine; another O. F. form was <wg- 
lantier, given by Cotgravp, and explained as ‘ an eglantine or sweet- 
brier tree,* — O. F. stem aiglant- (whence aiglantAne, aiglantAer); put 
for aiglent-. — Low Lat. aeulentus*, prickly (not recorded), formed froni 
Lat. aculeus, a sting, prickle, dimih. from aeus, a needle. See Aglet. 
EGOTIST, a self-opinionated person. (L.) Both egotist and 
egotism occur in the Spectator, no. 563. 'i'hey are coined words, 
-from Lat. ego, I. See X. ^ Also ego-ism, ego-ist (F. egoisme, 
egoXste)i EgoAst is the right fonxi ; egotfsl sef ms to have been imi- 


^ ^tated from words like dramalAst, where, however, the / is a part of 
the stem of the sb. Per. egotistAe, egolise. 

EGREGIOUS, excellent, select. (L.) In Shak. Cjrmb. v. 5. 
211.— Lat. egregius, chosen out of the flock; excellent. — Lat. e 
grege, out of the flodc. See Gregarious. Per. egregiousAy, -ness, 
EGRESS, a going out, departure. (L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, 
ii. I. 225. — Lat. «grmt/s, a going out. — Lat. egressus, pp. ofegredior, 
1 go out. — Lat. e, out ; and gradior, I go. See Grade. 

EH I inteij. of surprise. (E.) M. E. ey; Chaucer, C. T. 3766.— 
A. S. <k, more commonly, ed, eh I Grein, i. 63, 250. Cf. Du. he I G. 
ei 1 See Ah ! 

EIDER-DUCK, a kind of sea-duck. (Scand.) Not old; and 
not in Johnson. Duch is an English addition. — Icel. adr, an eider- 
duck ; where a is pronounced like E. i in time, + Dan. ederfugl « 
eider-fowl. + Swed. eider, an eider-duck. Per. eider-down (wholly 
Scandinavian ) ; cf. Icel. <z 6 ar-dun, Dan. ederduun, Swed. eiderdun, 
eider-down. 

EIGHT, twice four. (R.) M. E. eighth (with final e), Chaucer, 
C. T. 12705. — A. S. eahta, Greii>, i. 235. + Du. acht. +• Icel. dm. + 
Dan. otte, -f- Swed. dtta. + Goth, ahtau. 4- O. H. G. dhta, M. H. G. 
ahte, dhte, G. acht, + Irish ocht; Gael, ochd, W. wyth, 4 * Com. 
eath. ^ Bret, eich, eiz. 4* Lat. octo. 4* Gk. dtcrui, +Skt, ashtan. Per. 
eighth (for eight-th) h. S. eahtdfSa ; eighty (for eigkt-ty) A. S. eahta- 
tig; eighteen (for eight-teen) A.S. eahtatyne; also eighth-ly, eighl-i-eth, 
eighteen-th. 

either, one of two. (E.) M. E. either, eyther, either, ayther ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 1645. — A- S. ^g\>er. Matt. ix. 17 ; a contracted form 
of cBghw{B\>er, Grein, i. 65. Compounfled of d + ge + hwce}per ; where 
d aye, ever, ge is a common prefix, and hwcB[*er is E. whether ; March, 
A. S. Gram. sect. 136. + Du. iVder. 4 * O. H. G. eawedar, M. H. G. 
ieweder, fj.jeder. See Each and Whether. 

EJACULATE, to jerk out an utterance. (L.) The sb. ejaculat- 
ion* is in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 4. 5. — Lat. eiaculatus, 
pp. of eiaculare, to cast out. — Lat. e, out ; and iaculare, to cast. — I^at. 
iaculum, a missile.*- Lat. iacere, to throw. See Jet. Per. ejaculat- 
ion, ejaculat-or-y ; and see below. 

EJECT, to cast out. (L.) In Shak. Cor. iii. i. 287. — Lat. eiectus, 
pp. of eicere, to cast out. — I.at. e, out; and iacere, to cast. See 
above. Per. eject-ment, eject-ion, 

EKE(i), to augment. (E.) M. E. ehen, echen; ‘these fooles, 
that her sorowes echej Chaucer, Troil. i. 705. — A. S. ^can, to aug- 
ment; Grein, i. 229. 4 * Icel. auka. + Swed. dha. -f* Dan. dge. + Goth, 
aulean (neuter). + O. H. G. ouchdn, auhhdn. 4 * Lat. augere. — WAG, 
to be vigorous, whence also vigour, vigilant, vegetable, auction, augment. 
An extension of the root to WAKS gives the E. wax. See Vigour, 
Wax. See Curtius, i. 230 ; Fick, i. 472, 762. Per. eke, conj 
EKE (2), also. (E.) M. E. ek, eek, eke; Chaucer, C. T. 41.— 
A.S. edc, Grein, i. 251. 4 * Du. ook. 4 Icel. auk. 4 Swed. och, and. 4 
Dan. og, and. 4 Goth. auk. All from the verb ; see Eke (1). 
ELABORATE, iaborious, produced with labour. (L.) ‘The 
elaborate Muse; * Ben Jonson, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry, 1 . T40. 
— I^at. elaboratus, pp. of elaborare, to labour greatly. — Lat. e, forth, 
fully ; and lahorare, to work. — Lat. labor, work. See Labour. Per. 
elaborate, verb ; elaborate-ly, elaborate-ness, elaborat-ion. 

EXiAND, a S. African antelope. (Du., — Slavonic.) From Du. 
eland, an elk ; of Slavonic origin ; cf. Russ, oline, a stag. See Elk. 
ELAPSE, to glide away. (L.) ‘ Elapsed, gone or slipt away ; * 

Kersey, ed. 1715. — I^t. elapsus, op. of elabi,\o glide away. — Lat. 
e, away ; and labi, to glide. See Lapse. Per. elapse, sb. 
ELASTIC, springing back. (Gk.) Pope has elasticity ; Dunciad, 
i. 186. Kersey (ed. 1715) has elastick, A scientific word, coined 
from Gk. 4 \aa; — iAafiva;, I drive (fut. iAda-of) ; from the same root as 
Lat. alacer. See Alacrity. Per. elastic-i-ty. 

ELATE, lifted up, proud. (L.) M. E. elat; Chaucer, C. T. 
14173. — Lat. elatus, lifted up. — Lat. e, out, up; and latus ^ tlatus, 
connected with tollere, to lift. — TAL, to lift ; Fick, i. 601. Per. 
elated-ly, elated-ness, elat-ion. 

ELBOW, the bend of the arm. (E.) M. E. elhowe ; Chaucer, 
Good Women, prol. 179. — A.S. elbogd; in Ailfric's Gloss, ed. Som- 
her, p. 70, col. 3 . 4 Du. elleboog. 4 Icel. alnbogi, blnbogi, blbogi, 
olbogi, 4 Dan. albue. 4 G. H. G. elinpogo, M. H. G. elenboge, G. ellen- 
bogen, p. Compounded of A.S. {^eln^elin^elina), cognate 
with Goth, aleina, a cubit, Lat. ulna, the elbow, Gk. iiKhrj, the 
elbow ; and boga, a bending, a bow. 1. Of these, tke first set are 
from a base al-ana — ar-ana ; and, like the Skt. aratni, the elbow, 
come from the V AR, to raise or move ; see Arm, Eli. 2. The 
A. S. boga is from V^HUG, tp bend ; see Bow. ^ Cf. Swed, 
edmtbdga, the elbow, lit. arm-bow. Per. elbow, verb ; elbow-room, 
ELD, old age, antiquity. (E.) Obsolete ; but once common. In 
Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 4. 36 ; Meas. iii. i . 36. M. E. elde, Chaucer, 

. ^C. T. 3449 (or 3447). - A. S. yldo,yldu, antiquity, old age ; Grein, iu 



ELDER. 

769; also spelt aid, aldu, tld, id. i. 56, 22a. Formed bv vowel-' 
change from A. S. eald, old. 4* Icel. bid, an age ; aldr, old age. 
Goth, aids, an age. See Old. 

faT.TlTirR. (i), older. (£.) The use as a sb. is very old. M.E. 
^dar, ddre ; * tho londes that his tldres wonnen ; ' Rob. of Bninne, 
p. 144 ; cf. P. Plowman, C. x. 214. In A.S., the words are distin- 
guished. 1 A. S. yldra, elder, adj. compar. of said, old. 2. A.S. 
ealdor, an elder, prince ; whence ialdor^man, an alderman ; formed 
from eaid, old. with suffix -or. We also find A. S. eldran, yldran, 
aldran, sb. pi. parents. See 01 d» Alderman. Der. elderdy, 
dder^ship. 

mT.DlS'R (2). the name of a tree. (E.) The d is excrescent ; the 
right form is eller, M. E. tiler, P. Plowman, B. i. 68 ; cf. ellern* 
treo, id. A. i. 66. — A. S. ellen, ellem, Cockayne's Leechdoms. iii. 324. 
+ Low G. elloorn ; Bremen Worterbuch. i. 303. ^ Perhaps elders 

alder. Thei:e is nothing to connect it in form with G. holunder. 
XiXiDFiSTy oldest. (E.) M.E. elde^, — A. S. yldesfa, 

Grein, i. 239 ; formed by vowel-change from eald, old. See Old. 
EIiECT* chosen. (L.) In Shak. Rich. II, iv. 126. — Lat. electus, 
pp. of eligert, ,to choose out. Lat. e, out; and Ugere, to choose. 
See Iiegend. Der. elect, verb; election (O. F. election), Rob. of 
Brunne, p. 208 ; eleetion^eer ; elective, elect-or, elect-<tr^al ; cf. also 
eligible, ,q. v. ; elegant, q. v. ; elite, q. v. 

EIiECTBlC, belonging to electricity. (L..-Gk.) Sir T. 
Browue speaks pf ‘ electrick bodies ; ’ Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 4. Coined 
from Lat. electrum, amber ; from its electrical power when rubbed.— 
Gk. ij^ttcrpov, amber ; also shining metal ; allied to iiKiicrwp, beam- 
ing like the sun, Skt. arka, a sun-beam, Skt. arch,Xo beam, shine.— 
^ARR, to shine. Curtius, ji. 168; Fick, i. 22. Der. electric-al, 
electric-ian, electric’-i-ty, electri fy, electron-meter ; &c. 

EIjECTUARY, a kind of confection. (F.,— L.) M. E. letuarie, 
Chaucer, prol. 428.— O. F. Roquefort; also electuaire, * an 
electuary ; a medicinable composition made of choice drugs, and of 
substance between a syrrop and a conserve ; * Cot. — Lat. electuarium, 
electarium, an electuary, a medicine .that dissolves in the mouth ; per- 
haps for elinctarium, from Lat. elingere, to lick away ; or from Gk. 
InKeixtiv, to lick away. See Lick. ^ The usual Lat. word is 
ecligma, Latinised from Gk. HtcXeiypui, medicine that is licked away, 
from kelx^ip, to lick ; there is also a Gk. form iKKenerbv. 
BLEBMOSYK ARY, relating to alms. (Gk.) * Eleemosinary, 

an almner, or one that gives alms ; ' Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. Also 
used ^s an adj. ; Glanvill, Vanity of Dogmatizing, c. i6 (R.) — Low 
Lat. eleemosynarius, an almoner. —Gk. iktrffjiotrvpf), alms. Sec Alms. 
ELEGAETT, choice, graceful, neat. (F., — L ) In Cotgrave, and 
in Milton, P. L. ix. 1018. Shak. has elegancy, L. L. L. iv. 2. 126.— 
O.F. elegant, ‘elegant, eloquent;’ Cot. — Lat. elegantem, acc. of 
tasteful, neat.— Lat. e, out; and leg-, base of legere, to choose. 
See Elect. Der. elegance, eleganc-y. 

ELEGY, a lament, funeral ode. (F., — L., — Gk.) *An Elegie* 
is the title of a poem by Spenser.— O. F. elegie, ‘ an elegy ; ’ Cot.— 
Lat. elegia. — Gk. iKeyeia, an elegy, fern. sing. ; but orig. rd IXc7€ra, 
neut. pi. an elegiac poem ; plur. of 4A<7froi', a distich consisting of 
a hexameter and a pentameter. — Gk. iKeyos, a lament, a poem in 
distichs. Of uncertain origin ; cf. Kdantiv, to scream. Der. elegi-ac, 
eleg‘ist. 

ISL'ENnSNT, a first principle. (L ) In early use. * The four 
elementz;* On Popular Science, 1 . 120; in Wright’s Popular Treatises 
on Science, p. 134. — O. F. ; Cot. — Lat. elementum, a first 

principle. Perhaps formed, like alimentum, from alere, to nourish. 
See Aliment. Der. element-al, element-al-ly, element-ar-y. 
ELEFHAET, the largest quadruped. (F.,— L.,— Gk.,— Heb.) 
M.E. ciifaunt. King Alisaunder, 5293; later elefhant. [The A.S. 
form olfend was used to mean ‘ a camel ; * Mark, i. 6.] — O. F. olifant 
(Roquefort) ; also elephant; Cot.— Lat. elephantem, acc. of elephas.^ 
Gk. cXi^ami, acc. of Ixf^as. — Heb. eleph, aleph, w ox; see Al- 
phabet. Per , elephant-ine. 

FBUyATE, to raise up. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Helth, 
b. ii (R.) — Lat. eleuatus, pp. of eleuare, to lift up. — Lat. e, out, up; 
and leuare, to make light, lift. — Lat. leuis, light. See Levity. 
Der. e levat- ion, eleveU-or, 

ELEVEN, ten and one. (E.) M. E. enleuen (with u — v), Laya- 
mon, 23364. — A.S. endlufon, Gen. xxxii. 22 ; where the d is excres- 
cent, and en « an, one ; also the -on is a dat. pi. suffix ; hence the base 
is dn-luffiT dn-lif. 4 - Du. elf. + Icel. ellifit, later ell^u, 4- Dan. elleve. 

• 4 - Swed. elfua^ 4 - Goth, airdif. 4. O. p. G. einlif, G. eilf, elf. p. The 
Teutonic form bests appears in the Goth. ainAif. 1 . Here ain — 
A.S. oM— one. ^ 2 . The suffix -/i/is plainly cognate with the suffix 
Aika m Lithuaniim venolika, eleven, P'ick, ii. 292. And it is probable 
that /t^a-Lat. ideeem, ten. The change from dtol occurs in L^t. 
Unwa, laerurnamadingva, daeruma. Der. eleven-th. 

" ELE, a iittle sprite. (R.) M. p. e^. Cancer, jC. T. 6455. —A.S. 
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Grein, i. 56. + Icel. dl/r. + Dan. a(f. + Swed. el/. + O. H. G. 
alp, G. elf. Cf. Skt. ribku, the name of a certain kind of deity (Cur- 
tius, i. 364), derived from V RABH, to be vehement, whence also E. 
labour, Der. elfin, adj. («e//-«i), Spenser, F. Q. ii. 10 . 71 ; elfin, sb, 
{^elf-en, dimin. of elf), only in late use; elf-hh, M. E. elvish, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 16219; elf-lock. ^ Probably elfin, sb. is merely a 
peculiar use of elfin, adj. ; and tliis again stands for elfen, with adj. 
suffix -en, as in gold-en. 

ELICIT, to draw out, coax out. (L.) Orig. a pp. *Elic{te, 
drawn out or allured;* Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. -Lat. elicitus, pp. 
of dieere, to draw out. — Lat. e, out ; and lacere, to entice. See Laoe. 
ELIDE, to strike out. (L.) * The strength of their arguments is 
elided; * Hooker, Eccl. Polity, b. iv. s. 4, -Lat. elidere, to strike out, 
—Lat. e, out ; and Icedere, to dash, hurt. See Lesion. Der. dis- 
ion, q. V., from pp. disus. 

ELIGIBLE, fit to be chosen. (F.,-L.) In Cotgrave. -F. eli- 
gible, ‘eligible, to be elected;’ Cot. — Low Lat. eligihilh; formed 
with suffix -bills fromi ^gere, to choose. See Elect. Der. digibl-y, 
eligible-ness ; also eli^ili-ty, formed from digibilis. 

ELIMINATE, to get rid of. (L.) * Eliminate, to put out or cast 
forth of doprs; to publish abroad ;* Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. — Lat. 
diminatus, pp. of eliminare, lit. to put forth from the threshold. — 
Lat. e, form; and litnin-, stem of limen, a threshold, allied to 
linus, a boundary ; see Limit. Der. eli-minat-ion. 

ELISION, a striking out. (L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 124.- 
Lat. disionem, acc. of elisio, a striking out. — Lat. elisus, pp. of elidere, 
to strike out. See Elide. 

ELIXIR, the philosopher’s stone. (Arab.) In Chaucer, C. T. 
16331. — Arab, el iksir, the philosopher’s stone; where el is the 
definite article ; Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 44. 

ELK, a kind of large dper. (Scand.) ‘ Th* unwieldy elk ; * Dray- 

ton, Noah’s Flood. — Icel. elgr ; Swed. dg, an elk. 4 “ O. H. G. daho, 
M. H. G. «/cX. 4 ‘Kuss. Mie, a stag (cf. Du. eland, an elk). 4* Lat. 
alces. 4 - Gk. dXm;. 4 * Skt. rishya, a kind of antelope, written rigya 
in the Veda. See Curtius, i. 162. % The A.S. dek is unauthor- 

ised ; the A. S. form is rather eolk (Grein). The mod. E. form is 
Scandinavian. 

ELL, a measure of length. (E.) M. E. elle, elne ; prompt. Parv. 
p. 138.— A.S. eln, a cubit; see Matt. vi. 27, Lu. xii. 25 (Grein, i. 
225); eln-gemet, the measure of an ell (ibid.) 4“ Du. elle, an ell; 
somewhat more than 3-4ths of a yard (Sewel). 4 “ Icel. alin, the arm 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle-finger ; an ell. 4 ^ Swed. aln, 
an ell. + Dan. alen, an ell. 4 * Goth, aleina, a cubit. 4 * O. H. G. dina, 
M. H. G. elne, G. elle, an ell. 4 Lat. ulna, the elbow; also, a cubit. 
4Gk. wXiri^the elbow. p. Ell^eU in el-bow; see Elbow. 

ELLIPSE, an oval figure. (L., — Gk.) * Ellipsis, a defect; also, 
a certain crooked line coming pf the byas cutting of the cone or 
cylinder;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.- Lat. ellipsis, a want, defect; 
also, an ellipse. 4Gk. ^XXci^tt, a leaving behind, defect, an ellipse of 
a word ; also the figure called an ellipse, so called because its plane 
forms with the base of the cone a Ipss angle than that of the parabola 
(Liddell). — Gk, iKKdveiy, to leave in, leave behind. — Gk. lx- « h, 
in ; and Xriirctv, to leave. See Eclipse. Per. dliptic-al, from Gk. 
iXKftirriKbe, adj. formed from cXXct^i*. 

ELM, a kind of tree. (E.) M.E. elm, Chaucer, C.T. 2924.- 
A. S. dm ; Gloss, to Cockayne’s Saxon Leechdoms. 4 I^u. olm. 4 
Icel. dlmr. 4 Dan. aim, aim. 4 Swed. aim, 4 G. ulme (formerly elme, 
ilme, but modified by Lat. ulmus). 4 Lat. vlmus, p. All from the Eu- 
ropean base AL, to grow, to nourish ; from its abundant growth. 

ELOCUTION, clear utterance. (L.) In Ben Jonson, Under- 
woods, xxxi. 46. — Lat. elocutionem, from nom. elocutio. — Lat. elocutus, 
pp. of elo^i, tp speak out. See Eloquence, and Loquacious. 
Der. elocution-ai^, eloeution-ist, 

ELONGATE, to lengthen. (Low Lat.) Formerly ‘to remove; ’ 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 13, § 14. — Low Lat. dongatus, 
pp. of elongare, to rem^pg ; a verb coined from Lat. e, out, off, and 
l ongu s, loim. See XiOZllp. Der. elongat-hn. 

ISLOP!^ to run away. (Du.) Spelt dlope, Spenser, F, Q. v. 4. 9. 
Corrupted from Du. ontloopen, to evade, escape, run away, by substi- 
tuting the familiar prefix e- (-Lat. e, out) for the unfamiliar Du, 
prefix ont-. 1. The Pu. prefix ont- — G. prefix ent- — A. S. and- ; see 
Answer. 2. The verb loopen, to run, is cognate with E. leap ; see 

Xieap. Der. dope-menu _ 

ELOQUENT, gifted with good utterance. (F., — L.) M.E. 
eloquent, Chaucer, C.T. 10990. — O. F. eloquent; Cot. — Lat. eloquent-, 
stem of preset, of eloqui, jto speak out. — Lat. e, out ; and loqui, to 
speak. See Mocution. Der. doquent-ly, eloqumee. 

EliSE, otherwise. (E.) M. E. elles, always an adverb ; Chaucer, 
C.T. 13867.— A<S. elles, otherwise. Matt. vi. i ; an adverbial form, 
orig. gen. sing, from an adj. el (base o/i), signifying ‘ other ; ’ cf. A. S. 
deland, a foreign land, Grein, i. 223. 4 O. Swed. a(/as, ^otherwise 
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(Ihre) ; whence mod. Swcd. aji$u with excrescent /. + Goth. cijU, 
alts, adj. other, another; gen. 4- M. H. G. alles, tlUi, iUjts, 
otherwise, an adverb of genitival ibrm. C£. Lai. aliat, from alius, 
other. See ihUen. Der. sAss^hin. 

ELtrOIDATB. to make clear. (Low Lat.) * Elucidate, to make 
bright, to manifest ; * Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. «• Low ^l^cidatus, 

pj). of elucidare\ compounded from Lat. e, out, very, and lucidus, 
bright. See XiUOid. Der. elueidat-ion, elueidat'-or, elueidai-ive. 
BLUDB, to avoid slily. (L.) In Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. 5 (R.) 
wLat. eludere, pp. elusus, to mock, deceive. •• Lat. e, out ; and ludere, 
to play. See IiUaicrOUB. Der. elusive, elus-ive-ly, elusion, elus-or-y ; 
from pp. elusm. 

ELYSroM, a heaven. (L.. • Gk.) In Shak. Two Gent. ii. 7. 38. 
•*Lat. elynum,^mQ\i, *HX{;a(ov, short for *HAi$eiov vtiiov, the Elysian 
field ; Homer, Od. 4. 563. Der. Elysi-an. 

BMACIATB9 to make thin. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Eirors, b, vii. c. 13, § 6.<»Lat. emaciatus, pp. of emaciare, to make 
thin. Lat. t, out, very; and maci-, base of maci-es, leanness; cf. 
tnacer, lean. See Meagre. Der. emaciat-ion. 

BMAMATB, to flow from. (L.) * In all bodily emanations ; * 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations, b. iv. cont. 7. $ 19. — Lat.’ emanatus, pp. of 
•manare, to flow out. Lat. e, out ; and manare, to flow. Manare^ 
madnare, from the base mod- in Lat. madidus, wet, madere, to be 
moist. MAD, to well, flow; cf. Skt. mad, to be wet, to get 
drunk. Der. em anati on, emanat-ive. 

EMANCIPATE, to set free. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
■•Lat. emancipatus, pp. ol emancipare, to set free. <■ lat. e, out; and 
maneipare, to transfer property. ^ Lat. mancip-, stem of manceps, one 
who acquires property; lit. one who takes it in hand. ■> Lat. man~, 
base of manus, the hand ; and capere, to take. Sec Manual and 
Capable. Der. emancipat-or, emancipation. 

EMASCULATE, to deprive of virility. (L.) ‘Which have 
emasculated [become emasculate] or turned women ; * Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 17, § a. — Lat. emasculatus, pp. of emasculare, to 
castrate. ■• Lat. e, out of, away; and masculus, male. See Male. 
Der. emasculation. 

EMBAliM, to anoint with balm. (F.) In Shak. Timon, iv. 3. 
30. Spelt imbalm in Cotgrave. M. £. haumen (without the prefix), 
whence bawmyt, bawlmyt, embalmed, in Barbour's Bruce, xx. 286. -■ 
O. F. e^aumer, *to imbalm;' Cot.-» 0 . F. m-=tf/i-«Lat. i«; and 
haume, oalm. See Balm. 

EMBANK, to cast up a mound. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) Spelt 
imbank in Bailey's Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. Coined from F. etm- (Lat. 
im-min), and E. bank. Sec Bank. Der. emhank-ment. 
EMBARGO, a stoppage of ships. (Span.) ‘ By laying an 
bargo upon all shipping in time of war ; ’ Blac^stone, Comment, b. i. 
c. 7.MSpan. embargo, an embargo, seizure, arrest; cf. Span. «m6arg- 
are, to lay on an embargo, arrest. — Span, em- (-Lat. im-^in-); 
and barra, a bar. Hence embargo « a putting of a bar in the way. 
See Bar, Barricade, Embarrass. Der. embargo, verb. 
EMBA^RK, to put or go on board ship. (F.) In Hamlet, i. 3. i. 
— O.F. embarguer, * to imbark;' Cot. -F.tfm-« Lat. and 

F. barque, a bark. Sec Bark. Der. emhark-ation. 
E M B AB J^SS, to perplex. (F.) ‘1 saw my friend a little em- 
barrassed ;* Spectator, no. 109. — F. embarrasser, ‘to intricate, pester, 
intangle, perplex Cot. [Cf. Span, embarazar, to embarrass.] — F*. 
em- ( — Lat. i w- * i«) ; and a stem barras-, formed from barre, a bar. 
See Bai*, Embargo. Der. embarrass-ment. ^ 1. The form barras 
is fairjy accounted for by the Prov. barras, a bar (Raynouard) ; it is 
a sing, noun, but probably was formed from barras, pi. of Prov. 
barra, a bar. 2 . Similarly the Span, barras, properly the pi. of 
barra, a bar, is used in the sense of ‘ prison.' The word was evi- 
dently formed in the South of France. 

EMBASSY^, the function of an ambassador. (Low Lat.) 1. Shak. 
has embassy, L. L. L. i.^i. 235 ; also embassage. Much Ado, i. i. 283 ; 
and embassade ( — O. F. embassade, Cotgrave), 3 Hen. VI, iv. 3. 3a. 
2. Latimer has ambassages. Sermon on the Ploughers, 1 . 180 (in 
Skeat's Specimens). Cnaucer has embassadrye. Six-text, B. 233. 
8 . Embassy is a French modification of Low Lat. ambascia, a 
message, made on the model of O. F. embassa^ from Low Lat. 
ambasciat a. Se e further under AmbaAsador. 

EMBATTLE (i), to furnish with battlements. (F.) M. £. em> 
battelen, efsbfjttelen ; Chaucer, C. T. 14866. — O. F. em- or en- (—Lat. 
im- - tn\ prefix ; and O. F. bastiller, to enibattle. See Battlement. 
^ I. The simple verb battailen or battalen occurs early ; the pp. 
battailyt or hattdlit, i. e. embattled, occurs in Barbour’s Bruce, ii. aai, 
iv. 134 ; and the sb. baitedyng, an embattlement, in the same, iv. 136. 
2 . Obviously, these words were accommodated to the spelling of 
M. £. battale (better bataille), a battle ; and from the first a confusion 
with battle has been common. 8 . Cf. Low Lat. imbattalare, to 
fortify, which Migne rightly equates to an O. F. embastiller. 


^ EMBATTLE (2), to range in order of battle. (F.) In Shak* 
Hen. V, iv. 2. 14. A coined word, from F. prefix em- (-Lat. #»*-, 
lit) ; and £. battle, of F. origin. ^ Probably due to a misappre- 
hension of Embattle (1). 

EMBAY, to enclose in a bay. (F.) In Shak. 0 th. ii. 1. 18. A 
coined word ; from F. em- ( — Lat. im-= in) ; and E. bay, of F. origin. 
Sec Ba^). 

EMBELLISH, to adorn. (F.,— L.) M. £. embelissen, Chaucer, 
Good Women, 1735.— O. e^eliss-, stem of pres. pt. &c. of O. F. 
embellir,* to imbellish, beautifie;* Cot.r* 0 . F. em- (Lut. I’m-— m); 
and hel, fair, beautiful.— Lat. hellus, well-mannered, fine, handsome. 
See Beauty, q* For the suflup -ish, see Abash. Der. embel- 
lisk-ment. 

EMBER-DAY’S, fast- days at four seasons of the year. (E.) A 
corruption of M. E. ymber. ‘ The W^nesdai Gospel in ymber weke 
in Septembre monethe ; ' Wyclif *s Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 203 ; cf. 
pp. 205, 207. • Umbridawes * (another MS. ymbri stakes), i. c. ember- 
days (or ember-weeks) ; Ancren Riwle, p. 70. 1- A- S. ymbren, ymbryne. 
1. ‘ On ]>mre pentecostenes wucan t6 ymbrene* in Pentecost week 
according to the ymber, i. e. in due course ; rubric tq Luke, viji. 40. 

I On reXeumyrnbren-feestene," ^ at every ember-fast ; ALlfric's Homilies, 
ii. 608. 2 . The full form of the word is ymb-ryne or ymbe-ryne, and 

the orig. sense ‘a running round,* ‘circuit,’ or ‘course; ' compounded 
of A. S. ymbe, around, cognate with G. um-, Lat. ambi- ; ana ryne, a 
running, from rinnan, to run. See Ambi-, prefix, and Run. 
^ This is the only right explanation ; for numerous examples and 
references, see ymbren in Lye's A- S. Dictionary. Ihre rightly distin- 
guishes between O. Swed. ymberdagar, borrowed from A. 3 * stnd ob- 
solete, and the Swed. tamper-dagar, corrupted (like G. quatember) 
from hat. quatuor tempora, the four seasons. 

EMBERS, ashes. (£.) The 6 is excrescent. The M. £. form is 
emmeres or Smeres, equivalent to Lowland Scotch ammeris or ameris^ 
used by G. Douglas to translate Lat. fauillam in iEqeid, vi. 227. 
[Probably an £. word, though rare ; else, it is Scandinavian.] — A. S. 
amyrian, embers (Benson) ; an unauthorised word, but apparently of 
correct form. + Icel. eimyrm, embers. + Daq. emmer, embers. + 
M. H. G. eimurja, embers ; Bavarian aimern, emmern, pi., Scbmeller, 
i. 76. <([ Possibly connected with Icel. eitnr, eimi, steami vapour ; 

but this is hy no means certain. 

EMBEZaIiE, to steal slily, filch. (F. ?) Formerly emhesyll or 

embesell. ‘ 1 concele, 1 embesyll a thynge, I kepe a thynge secret ; I 
embesell, I hyde, Je cele ; I embesyll a thynge, or put it out pf thp way, 
Je substrays ; He that embesyUeih a thyng intendeth to steale it if he 
can convoye it clenly ; * Palsgrave’s F. Diet. Spelt embesile in The 
Lament of Mary Magdalen, st. 39 ; pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1621, 
fok 319. Apparently French ; but its origin remains unexplained. 
See, however, under Imbecile. Der. embezzle-ment. 
EMBLAZON, to adorn with heraldic designs. (F.) Shak. has 
emblaze, 2 Hen. VI, iv. 10. 76. Spenser has emblazon, F. Q. iv. 10. 55. 
Formed from blazon, q. v., with F. prefix em- — Lat. tm* — in. Cf. 0 . F, 
blasonner, * to blaze arms ; ' Cot. Der. emblazon-ment, emblazon-ry. 
EMBLEM, a device. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In Shak. All’s Well, ii, 
I. 44.— p. F. embleme, ‘ an embleme ; ' Cot. — Lat. emblema, a kind of 
ornament. Vi Gk. ififikrjfAa, a kind of moveable omamept, a thing put 
on. — Gk. l/jiSbKKeiv, to put in, lay on. — Gk. cfi- — er, in ; and S&KKtiv, 
to cast, throw, put. See Belemnite. Der. emhlemat-ic, from Gk. 
stem kuSkrtiMT - ; emblematic-al. 

EMBODY, to invest with a body. (Hybrid; F. and p.) In 
Spenser, F. Q. iii. 3. 32. Formed from E. body with F. prefix tfm- — 
L^t. im-^in. Der. embodi-ment. 

EMBOLDEN, to make bold. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) In Shak. 
Timon, iii. 5. 3. Formed from E. bold with £. prefix ^m- — Lat. im- 
•*in ; and with £. suffix -en. 

EMBOLISM, an insertion of days, &c. to make a period regular, 
(F.,— Gk.) 'Embolism, the adding a day or more to a year;* 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — O. F. emboUsme, ‘an addition, as of a day 
or more, unto a year;' Cot.— Gk. lfA 0 oKiafi 6 t, an intercalation.— 
Gk. in; and fiAkkeiv, to cast. See Emblem. Der. ent- 

bolism-al. 

EMBOSOM, to shelter closely. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) In Spen- 
ser, F. Q. ii, 4. as. From F. prefix em-- ea-Lat. i»; and E* 
6o.^om, q. V. ’ 

EMBOSS (i), tq adorn with bosses or raised ivork. (F.) phaucer 
has enbossedi, (jQod Women, 1198. pf. |Cing Lear, ii. 4. 237.— 
O. F. embosser, ‘ to swell or arise in bunches ; ' Cot. — F. emr»Lat» 
im- — fit ; and O. F. bosse, a boss. See Bose. 

EMBOSS (a), to enclose or shelter in a wood. (F.) Ip Shak. 
All's Well, iii. 6. 107.— O. F. embosqiter, to shroud in a wqpd ; Cot. 
— F. «m-— Lat. and O. F. base or bosque, only us^d in the 

dimln. form bosq uet, a little wood (Burguy). See Axnpush. 
EMBOnCHU]^> a mouth, pf a river, 8cc. (£.,•■ L*) Mere 
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I'rench; not in John8on.»F. tnAouchtrt, a mouth, opening.— F.f project, excel.-Lat. #, out; and to jut, pioject. Root un* 

mnbouekert to put to the mouth. «>F. «m-«Lat. tm-Bin; and F. certain. J>vt. rnninena, 

boueke, the mouth, from Lat. bueca. See Debouch. SM 1 B» a commander. (Arabic.) In Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, p, 

XJMBOWlBIip to enclose deeply. (F.) * Deepe embowtUd in the 268 (Todd). — Arab. e»«ir, a nobleman, prince ; PiUmer’s Pers. Diet, 

earth;' Spenser, F. Q. vi. 8. 15. [Often wrongly put for disem* col. 5i.«iArab. root amara, he commanded; Chaldee omer, Heb. 
bowtlx Shale. Ric^. Ill, v. 2. 10.] From F. ^-sLat. im-ssm; and dmar, he commanded, or told; Rich. Diet. p. 167. See Adsiiral. 
bowth of F. ongi n, q. v. Der. emboweUmmt. EMIT, to send forth. (Lat.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.*- Lat, 

EMBOWER to place in a bower. (Hybrid ; F. and'E.) Spenser tmUtert^ pp. inUsmSt to send out.— Lat. 0, out ; and miV/#r«, to send, 
has embowtringt i* sheltering themselves ; tr. of Viigil’s Gnat, 235. See MiSBlle. Der. emMon, Drydcn, Hind and Panther, 1. 647 ; 
Coined from F. em- *Lat. ; and E. bou/er, gmtssar~yt Ben Jonson, Underwoods, Of Charis, viii. 1. 17. 

EMBBACE, to take in the arms. (F<) In early use. M. £. EMIOST, an ant. (£.) M. £. am/e, Wyclif, Prov. vi. 6 ; full form 
efi^racen, to brace on to the arm (said of a shield). King Alisaunder, amo/e, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 141. A. S. <rme/e, tr. of Lat. formica ; 

; cf. Chaucer, C. T. 8288.— O. F. embracer, to embrace, seize iEifric’s Gloss., ed. Somner, De Nom. Insectorum. + G. ametse, an 
(Burguy).— O. F. em-, for en, = Lat. in ; and bras, an arm, from Lat. ant. P» Root uncertain ; possibly connected with Icel. ama, to vex, 
brachivm. See Brace. Der. embrace, sb. annoy. ^ An/ is a doublet of emmet, by contraction. See Ant. 

EiraBAStJBE, an aperture with slant sides. (F.) 'Embrasure, ElCOIiliXENT, softening. (F.,-L.) Also as a sb. ^Sorne 
an inlargement made on the inside of a gate, door, &c. to give more outward emollients;* Bacon, l!^at. Hist. sect. 730. *- 0 . F. emollient, 
light; a gap or loophole, &c. ; * Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. — F.«m- ‘softening, mollifying Cot.— Lat. emollient-, stem of pres.pt. of 
brasure, orig. ‘the slcuing, splaying, or chamfretting of a door or emollire, to soften.— Lat. e, out, much; and mollire, to soften, from 
window;* Cotgrave. — O. F. emhraser (cf. mod. F. Ibraser) ‘to skue, mollis, soft. See Mollify. 

or chamfret on the jaumbes of a door or window ;* Cot. 1. The EMOliUMENT, gain, profit. (F.,— L.) In Cotgrave; and in 
prefix is F. rm-*en = Lat. in. 2. The rest is O. F. braser, ‘ to skue, HoliUshed, Descr. of Engl. c. 5 (R.) — O. F. emolument, ‘emolument, 
or chamfret Cot. ; of unknown origin. profit ; * Cot. — Lat. emolumentum, profit, what is gained by labour.— 

EMBBOCATIOH, a fomenting. (F., — Low Lat., — Gk.) Spelt Lat. emoliri, to work out, accomplish. — Lat. e, out, much ; and moliri, 
embrochation in Holland's Pliny, b. xx. c. 14, § 1. — O. F. embrocation, to exert oneself. — Lat. moles, a heavy mass, heap. See Mole (3). 

* an embrochation, fomenting ;’ Cot.— Low Lat. /m6rora/tis, pp. of «m- EMOTIOBT, agitation of mind. (L.) In Bp. Taylor, Rule of 
brocare, to pour into a vessel, &c. ; cf. Ital. embroccare, to foment.— Conscience, b. iv. c. 1 (R.) Suggested by obs. vero emmove (Spenser, 
Gk. ifA 0 poxfi, a fomentation.— Gk. to soak in, to foment. F. Q. iv. 8. 3). — Lat. emouere,v>^, emotus, to move away. — Lat. e, 

— Gk. I/I — in; and to wet, allied to £. rain; Curtius, away; and mot/^re, to move. See Move. "Dvr, emotion-aU 

i. 234. See ]^in. EMPALE, to fix on a stake. (F., — L.) Also impale, meaning * to 

EMBBOIDEB, to ornament with needlework. (F.) M. E. encircle;’ Troil. v. 7. 5. — O. F. empaler, ‘to impale, to spit on a 
embrouden, embroyden, Chaucer, C. T. 89. [This M.E. form pro- stake;' Cot. — O. F. — — Lat. m; and pa/, ‘ a pale, stake ; ' id. 
duced a later form emhroid; the -er is a needless addition, due to See Pale (iV. Der. empale-ment, 

the sb. embroid-er-y,^ Cotgrave gives ‘ to imbroyder * as a translation EMPAJNaIi, to put on a list of jurors. (F., — L.) Also empan- 
of O. F. firorftfr.— O. F. prefix Lat. in ; and O. F. broder, nel ; Holland, Livy, p. 475. Coined from F. em--««*Lat. in ; and 

to embroider, or broider. See Broider. Der. embroider-er, em- Panel, clv. % fctter than impanel, Shak. Sonn. 46. 
hroider-y (rightly embroid-ery, from M.E. embroid; spelt embroud- EMPEBOB, a ruler. (F., — L.) In early use. M. E. em/'#rot/r ; 
erie, Gower, C. A. ii. 41); Merry Wives, v. 5. 75. King Alisaunder, 2719. — O.F. (Burguy). - Lat. imperatorem, 

EMBBOIXi, to entangle in a broil. (F.) See Milton, P. L. ii. acc. oUmperator, a commander. — Lat. imperare, to command. — Lat. 
908, 966.— O. F. embrouiller, ‘ to pester, intangle, incumber, intricate, im-^in ; and par are, to make ready, order. See Parade. From 
confound ; * Cot. - O. F. em-^en- - Lat. in ; and O. F. brouiller, ‘ to same source, empire, q. v. ; empress, q. v. 

jumble, &c.’ See Broil (2). Der. embroil-ment, EMPHASIS, stress of voice. (L.,— Gk.) Hamlet, v. i. 278.— 

EMBBYO, the rudiment of an organised'' being. (F.,-Gk.) Lat. ewpAasis. - Gk. l/i^crit, an appearing, declaration, significance, 
Formerly also embryon. * Though yet an embryon ; ' Massinger, The emphasis. — Gk. I/1- — Iv, in ; and an appearance. See Phase. 
Picture, Act ii. sc. a. — O.F. embryon; Cot.-Gk. $p 0 pvov, the em- Der. emphasise; also emphatic, from Gk. adj. l/i^TixeJf, expressive; 

bryo, foetus. — Gk. kpr^iv, in, within; and /Spi/ov, neut. of fipiojv, emphatic-al, emphatic-al-ly, 

pres. pt. of fipvuv, to be full of a thing, swell with it. ^ Perhaps EMPIBE, dominion. (F.,— L.) In early use. M. E. empire; 
related to E. brew, q.v. King Alisaunder, 1588. — O.F. — Lat. imperium, command; 

EMEEDATION, correction. (Lat.) In Bp. Taylor, Great from imperare, to command. See Emperor. 

Exemplar, p. 3, disc. 18 (R.); Spectator, no. 328 (orig. issue).— EMPIBIC, a quack doctor. (F., — L., — Gk.) All’s Well, ii. i. 
lat. emendatus, pp. of emendare, to amend, lit. to free from fault. 125. — O.F. empirique, 'an empirick, a physician, &c, ;' Cot. — lat. 

— Lat. e, out of, nence, free from ; and mendum, a fault. Sec Amend, empiricus. — Gk. ipvsiputbs, experienced ; also, an Empiric, the name 

Der. emend-at-or, emendat-or-y ; from pp. emendatus. of a set of physicians. — Gk. l/iirci/)fa, experience ; ipvupos, experi- 

EMEBAXiD, a green precious stone. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) M.E. enced.— Gk. I/1-— Iv, in; and irfi/xi, a trial, attempt ; connected with 
emeraude, emerade ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 1005 ; King Alis- a way ; and with E. fare. See Pare. Der. empiric-al, em- 

aunder, 7030. — O.F. esmeraude, 'an emerald;' Cot. — Lat. smarag- piric-ism. 

dus, an emerald. — Gk. apdpaybos, a kind of emerald. Of unknown EMPLOY, to occupy, use. (F.,— L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iii. 153. 
origi n; cf . Skt. marakata, marakta, an emerald. — O. F. employer, ‘to imploy;' Cot. — Lat. implicare; see Imply, 

EMEBGE, to issue, rise from the sea, appear. (Lat.) In Bacon; Implicate. Der. employ, sb., employ-er; employ-ment, Hamlet, v. 
Learning, by G. Wats, b. ii. c. 13. Milton has emergent, P. L. vii. I. 77 * Doublets, imply, implicate. 

286. — Lat. enter gere, to rise out. — Lat. e, out; and mergere, to dip. EMPOBIUM, a mart. (L., — Gk.) In Dryden, Annus Mirab., st. 

See Merge. Der. enter g-ent, from enter gentem, acc. of pres, pt.; 302. -Lat. emporium. l/iird/»ov, a mart ; neut. of ipv 6 pios,com- 
amergence, entergenc-y ; emersion, from pp. emersus. mercial.-Gk. kpmopla, commerce ; from Hpnopos, a passenger, a mer- 

EMEBODS, hemorrhoids. (F.,— Gk.) In Bible, A. V., i Sam. chant. — Gk. I/*-— Iv, in ; and v 6 pos, a way, ttopsbsaBat, to travel, fare. 
V. 6; spelt emorade. Levins; emeroudes. Palsgrave. — O. F. Aonor- See Far e. 

rhotdeM. hemorrholdes ; Cot. See Hemorrhoids. EMPOWEB, to giveipower to. (F., - L.) ‘ You arc empowered ;' 

EMEBY, a hard mineral. (F., — Ital.,— Gk.) Formerly emeril. Dryden, Disc, on Satire, paragraph 10 (Todd). Coined from F. em- 
*Emeril, a hard and sharp stone,' &c. ; Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— — — Lat. in ; and Power, q. v. 

O.F. emeril; Cot.; and, still earlier, esnteril (Brachet).— Ital. EMPBES8, the feminine of emperor. (F.) In very early use. 
tnteriglio, emery. — Gk. afs^pts, also aitbpis, emery. — Gk. aftdu, 1 wipe. Spelt emperice ih the A. S. Chron. an. 1140; emperesse, Gower, C. A. 
rub ; allied to aydixw, with same sense. See Smear. iu* 363. - O. F. empereU (Buiguy). - Lat. imperatricem, acc. of imper^ 

EMETIC, causing vomit. (L.,-Gk.) Spelt ewe/iywr in Blount's atrix, fern, form of imperator. See Emperor. 

Oloss., ed. 1674.— lAt. emeticus, adj. causing vomit. — Gk. 4 fi€rtie 6 s, EMPTY, void. (E.) The p is excrescent. M.E. empti, empty; 
provoking sickness.— Gk. l/ilw, 1 vomit. Hh^t. uomere, to vomit. Ancren Riwle, p. Chaucer, C. T. 3802.- A. S. eemtig, empty, 

See Vomit. i* a ; idle, Exod. v. 8. p. An adj. formed with suffix -ig 

EMIQBATE, to migrate from home. (Lat.) Emigration is in (-mod. E. -y) from eemta ot atmetta, leisure; Alfred's Boethius, 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674; the verb seems to be later. -Lat. end- Prefi^. Root uncertain. Dev. empty, vh. ; empti-ness. 
gratus, pp. of emigrare. — Lat. e, away ; and migrare, to migrate. See EM P Y BE AL , EMPYBEAE , pertaining to elemental fire. 

•iPgrate. Der. emigrat-ion ; also emigrant, from pres. pt. of Lat. vb. (Gk.) Milton has empyreal as adj., P. L. 11. 430 ; emp^^an as sb., 
3 BMINENT, excellent. (L.) In Shak. All’s Well, i. 2. 43.- id. 771. Both are properly adjectives, coined with suffixes -a/ and 
Lat. eminentem, acc. of enUnens, pies. pt. of endnere, to stand out,^-a» from the base empyre-, in Latin spellmg empyra-, m Gk. l/iirvpei-. 
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'which is extended from Gk. iftirvfHii, exposed to hre.^Gk. 
in ; and vvp, cognate with 'E.j/ire. See Sire. 

EMU, a large bird, (Port.) Formerly applied to the ostrich.— 
Port, etna, an ostrich. Remoter origin unknown. ^ There is no 
proof of its being Arabic, as some say. 

EMULATE, to try to equal. (Lat.) Properly an adj., as in 
Hamlet, i. i. 83. — Lat. amulaius, yp, of amulari, to try to equal.— 
Lat. annulus, striving to equal. From the same root as Imitate, 
q. V. Der. emulcU-ion (O, F. emulation, Cotgrave) ; emulat-or, emulcU- 
ive ; also emulous, in Shak. Troil. iv. i. 28 (Lat. oimulus), emulous4y. 
EMULSIOET, a milk>like mixture. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave.— 

O. F . emulsion, * an emulsion, any kind of seed brayed in water, and 
strained to the consistence of an almond milk ; * Cot. Formed from 
Lat. emvisus, pp. of emulgere, to milk out, drain. — Lat. e, out; and 
mulgere, to milk. See Milk. 

EN-, prefix ; from F. en * Lat. in ; sometimes used to give a causal 
force, as in ettrable, en-feeble. It becomes em~ before h and p, as in 
embalm, er^loy. In enlighten, en- has supplanted A. S. /«-. 
ENABLE, to make able. (F., — L.) ‘ To a-certain you I wol 

my*self enable;* Rcmcdie of Love, st. 28; pr. in Chaucer’s Works, 
ed. 1561, fol. 322, back. Fonned from F. prefix «n>~Lat. in; and 
Able, (L V. 

ENACT, to perform, decree. (F., — L.) Rich. Ill, v. 4. 2. Formed 
from F. en «* Lat. in ; and Act, q. v. Der. enacf-nient, enact-ive, 
ENAMEL, a glass-like coating. (F., — O.H.G.) M. £. enamaile, 
Assemblie of Ladies, st. 77 (Chaucer, ed. 1561). Formed from F. 
prehx #n — Lat. in, i.e. upon, above; and amaile, later amel or ammel, 
a corruption of O. F. esmail ( = Ital. smalto), enamel. Thus Cotgrave 
renders esmail by ‘ ammell, or enammcll ; made of glass and metals.* 
p. Of Germanic origin. — O.H.G. smalzjan, M.H.G. smelzen, to smelt; 
cf. Du. smelten, to smelt. See Smelt. Der. enamel, verb. 
il^AMOUB, to inflame with love. (P\, — L.) The pp. enamoured 
is in Rob. of Bruntie, tr. of Laugtoft, p. 254. — O. F. enamor er (Burguy). 

— F. tfn — Lai. in ; and F. amour, love. See Amour. 

ENCAMP, to form into a camp (Sec Camp). In Henry V,iii. 6. 

180. Formed from F. en ; and Camp, q, v. Der. encamp-ment. 
ENCABE, to put into a case. (F., — L.) ‘You would encase 
yourself;’ Beatim. and Fletch., Nightwalker, i, i. — O.F. encaisser, ‘to 
put into a case or chest ; ’ Cot. — F. en = l-at. in ; and O. F, cahse, 
a case, chest. See Case. 

ENCAUSTIC, burnt in. (F.,-Gk.) In Holland’s Pliny, b. 
XXXV. c. 11. — O.F. encaustique, ‘wrought with fire;* Cot. — Gk. 
lyieavartK6s, relating to burning in. — Gk, ly/catcw (fut, lyteavaw), I 
bum in ; fro m ^y - ~ eu, in, and koIoj, 1 burn. See Calm, Ink. 
ENCEINTE, pregnant. (F., — L.) F. enceinte, fem. of enceint, pp. 
answering to Lat. incinctus, girt about, of which the fem. incincta is 
u^d of a pregnant woman in Isidore of Seville. -Lat. incingere, to 
gird in, gird about ; from in. and cingere. See Cincture. 
ENCHAIN, to bind with chains. (F., — L.) In Shak. Lucr. 934. 

— O.F. enchainer, ‘ to enchain ; ’ Cot. — O. F. en == Lat. in ; and chaine. 
See Chain. 

ENCHANT, to charm by sorcery. (F., — L.) M. E. enchaunten; 

P. Plowman, C. xviii. 288. — O.h'. enchanter, ‘to charm, inchant;* 
Cot. — Lat. incantare, to re])eat a chant. -Lat. in\ and cantare, to 
sing, chant. See Chant. Dor. enchant~er, enchant-ment, spelt en- 
chantement in Rob. of Glouc. p. jo ; enchant-r-es^, spelt enchofiteres, id. 
p. 128. 

ENCHASE, to emboss. (F., — I..) Often shortened to chase, 
but enchase is the better form. In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, i. 2. 8. — O.F. 
enchasser; as * enchasser en or, to cnchace or set in gold;* Cot.— 
F\ eM«»Lat. in ; and chasse, ‘ a shrine for a relick, also that thing, or 
part of a thing, wherein another is enchased, and hence la chasse d*un 
raisor, the handle of a rasor ; ' Cot. 1 ". chasse is a doublet of F. 
aaisse; from Lat. capsa, a box. See Case, Chase (2), Chase (3). 
ENCHtCLE, to enclose in a circle. (F.,-L.) In Merry Wives, 
iv. 4. 56, — F. Lat. in ; and F. circle. See Circle. 
ENCLXNE, to lean towards. (F., — L.) Often incline, but encline 
is more in accordance with etymology. M. E. enclinen ; Chaucer, 
Pers. Tale, Group I, 3^^*'*^* !*'• encliner, ‘to incline; ’ Cot. — Lat. 
inelinare, to hend towards ; from in, towards, and clinare, to bend, 
cognate with £; lean. See Lean, verb, and see below. 

EN CLITIC, a word which leans its accent upon another. (Gk.) 
A grammatical term; spelt enclitick in Kersey, ed. i7i5.-ikCik. 

lit. enclining.— Gk. kynklveiv, to lean towards, encline.— 
Gk. in, upon ; and /cXivuv, cognate with E. lean. See Lean. 

And see above. 

EN CLOSE, to close in, shut in. (F., - L.) M. E. enclosen, ChaUcer, 
C. T. 8096. - 0 ‘. F. #«c/os,pp. of enclorre, to close in ; from ( - Lat. 
in), and clorre, to shut. Clocie. 

ENCOMIUM, commendation. (Gk.) Spelt encomion in' Ben* 
Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, A. iv. sc. 2. -Gk. lytcdipnoy, a 


-laudatory ode ; neut. of iyndtfuot, laudatory, full of revelry. — Gk. 

— cv, in; and mu/wm, revelry. See Comic. Der. encomi-ast (Gk: 
iyitotfuacrifs, a pmiser) ; encomiasi-ic. 

ENCOMPASS, to surround. (F.,— L.) In Rich. HI, i. 2. 204. 
Formed from F. m-Lat. in ; and compass. See Compa 4 M. Der. 
encompass-ment, Hamlet, ii. i. 10. 

ENCOHE, again. (F.,— L.) Mere French. Put for ; cf. 
Ital. ancora, still, again. — Lat. hanc horam, for in hanc horam, to this 
hour ; hence, still. See Hour. 

ENCOUNTEB, to meet in combat. (F.,— L.) ‘Causes en* 
countrynge and flowyng togidre ; * Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 
i» !• 4356 ** 0 *F* encontrer, ‘to encounter;* Cot. — F. — Lat. in; 
^d Lat. contra, against; cf. Low Lat. incontram, against. 

See Counter. Der. encounter, sb. 

ENCOURAGE, to embolden. (F.,-iiL.) As You Like It, i. 2: 
252. — O.F. encourager, ‘to hearten;* Cot.-F. en^haX. in; and 
courage. See Courage. Der. encourage-ment. Rich. HI, v. 2. 6. 
ENCB.INITE, 'the stone lily, a fossil. (Gk.) Geological. 
Coined from Gk. iv, in ; and tepivov, a lily ; with suffix -iie — Gk. -irijt. 
ENCROACH, to trespass, intrude. (F.) * Encroaching tyranny ; * 
2 Hen. VI, iv. i . 96. Lit. ‘ to catch in a hook ’ or ‘ to nook away.* 
Formed from F. en, in ; and croc, a hook, just as F. accrocher, to 
hook up, is derived from F. ft ( — Lat. ad), and the same word croc. 
Cf. Low Lat. incrocare, to hang by a hook, whence O.F. encrouer, ‘ to 
hang on;’ (Cot.) See Crook, Crotchet. Der. encroach-er, encroach- 
ment, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, To Reader, § 1. It is im- 

possible to derive encroa^ from O; F. encrouer ; it is a fuller form. 
ENCUMBER, to impede, load. (F., — L.) In early use. M. E. 
encumbren, encombren; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 117; 
P. Plowman. C. ii. 192. — O.F, encombrer, ‘to cumber, incumber;* 
Cot. — O.F. tf/t = Lat. in; and combrer (Burguy). See Cumber. 
Der. encumbr-ance. ^ The M. E. sb. was encombrement. King 
Alisaundcr, 7825. 

ENCYCLICAL, lit. circular. (Gk.) ‘An encyclical epistle;* 
Bp. Taylor, Dissuas. from Popery, pt. ii. b. ii. s. 2 (R.) Formed (with 
Latinised spelling, and suftix -cal) from Gk. iy/cvKki-os, circular, suc- 
cessive. — Gk. iy- — f in ; and kjjkXos, a ring. See Cycle. 
ENCYCLOP.^DIA, a comprehensive summary of science. 
(Gk.) Encyclopadie occurs in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, To the 
Reader; cf. F. encyclopedic in Cotgrave. — Gk. iyKvHKoncubila, a bar- 
barism for iynbHKia vaibfia, the circle of arts and sciences; here 
iyiebHkta is the fem. of iytevHkios (see above) ; and rraMa means ‘ in- 
struction,* from iraib-, stem of irout, a boy. See Pedagogue. 
Der. encycloped-ic, encycloped-ist. 

END, close, termination. (E^ M. E. ends (with final e) ; Chau- 
cer, C. T. 4563. — A. S. ende (Grein). + Du. + Icel. endi.^ 
Swed. dnde. 4 * Dan. ende. + Goth, andeis, + G, ende. + Skt. anta, 
end, limit. Der. end, verb ; end-less (A. S. endeleds), end-let s-ly, end- 
less-ness, end-wise, end-ing. ^ The prefixes ante- (Lat. ante), anti- 
(Gk. dvrl), and an- (in answer) are connected with this word; 
Curtius, i. 254. 

ENDANGER, to place in danger. (F., — L.) In Shak. Two 

Gent. V. 4. 133. Coined from F. en - Lat. in; and F. Danger, q. v. 
ENDEAR, to make dear. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) Shak. has en- 
deared, K. John, iv. 2. 228. Coined from F. — Lat. in; and E. 
Dear, ^v. Der. endear-ment, used by Drayton and Bp. Taylor (R.). 
ENDEAVOUR, to attempt, try. (F., — L.) 1. The verb to 

endeavour grew out of the M. E. phrase ‘to do his dever* i. e. to do 
his duty ; cf. ‘ Doth now your devoir * «= do your duty, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1600; and again, ‘And doth nought but his dewr* — and 
does nothing but his duty ; Will, of Paleme, 474. 2. The prefix 

en- has a verbal and active force, as in enamour, encourage, encumber, 
enforce, engage, words of similar formation. 8. Shak. has ettdeavour 
both as sb. and vb. ; Temp. ii. i, 160; Much Ado, ii. 2. 31. -F. en- 
— Lat. in, prefix ; and M. E. devoir, dever, equivalent to O. F. devoir, 
debvoir, a duty. See Devoir. Der. endeavour, sb. 

ENDEMIC, peculiar to a people or district. (Gk.) ‘ EndemicaJ, 
EndemicU, or Endemious Disease, a aistemper that affects a great many 
in the same country;* Kersey, ed. 1715.- Gk. ivbiifuoi, ivbrifioi, 
native, belonging to a people. -Gk. iv, in; and b^fsot, a people. 
See Demoorooy. Der. also endemi-dl, endemic-^. 

ENDIVE, a plant. (F.,— L.) F. — Lat. ia/i/6us, endive. 
ENDOGIEN, a plant that grows from within. (Gk.) The term 
Endogence belongs to the natural system of De Candolle. — Gk. ImSo-, 
for ivbov, within, ah extension from iv, in ; and yev-, base of ylyvopuu, 
I am bom or produced, from GAN, to produce. See CtoxiUB. 
Der. endom-ous. 

ENDORSE, to put on* the back of. (F.,-L.) Modified from 
endosse, the older selling, and (etymologically) more correct ; see 
Spenser, F. Q. v. ii. 53, where it rimes with bosse and hsse. But in 
Ben Jonson, Uiiderwoods, Ixxi, it rimes with horse. O.F. endosser, 
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Wyclif, 
See 


* to indorse Cot.-O. F. en, upon ; and do*, the bach.-Lat. iii;^in larce letters * is the oldest one. ^JEngrtmed was vp [hwd it] as it 
*r^ 1 is well knowe, And enrolled, onely for witnesse In your registers;,* 

Lidgate, Siege of Thebes, pt. ii., Knightly answer of Tidcus, 1. 56, 
Cf. Rich. Ill, iii. 6. 2. Formed from the phrase «• gros, i. e. in 
large ; cf. O. F. grossoyer, * to ingross, to write faire, or in great and 
fair letters;* Cot. See Qross. Der. engross-ment, 2 Hen. IV, 
iv. 5. 80. 

ENOIJLF, to swallow up in a gulf. (F.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 
a. 32.-0. F. engolfer, ‘to ingulfe;* Cot.-O. F. tf««Lat. m; and 
gMt a gulf. See Qulf. 

ENHANCE, to advance, raise, augment. (F., — t,.) M. E. *«- 
hansetit P. Plowman, C. xii. 58. [Of O. F. origin ; but the word is 
only found in Proven9al.]*0. Prov. enamar, to further, advance; 

* si vostra valors m'enama * * if your worth enhances me ; * Bartsch,, 
Chrestomathie Prov. 147, 5. — O. Prov. fwans, before, rather; formed 
from Lat. in anitt just as the Prov. avans is from Lat. ab ante. See 
Advance. Der. enhance-ment. ^ The insertion of h is probably 
due to a confusion with O. F. enhalcer^ enhaucier, to exalt (Burguy), 
a derivative of hall dr nauit high. Curiously enough, the h in tnis 
word also is a mere insertion, there being no A in the Lat. altus^ high. 
Similarly, we find in old authors ahhominable for abominable ^ habourSen 
for abound, &c. Observe: 'Enhance, exaltare;’ Levins, 22. 31. 
ENIGMA, a riddle. (L., — Gk.) In Shak. L. L. L. iii. 72. — I^t. 
cenigma (stem cenigmat-).^(jt\i, aiviyixa (stem aiviyfuiT-), a dark say- 
ing, riddle. — Gk. alviaaofAcu, to speak in riddles. — Gk. alvoi, a tale, 
story. Der. enigmat-ic, enigmat-ic-al, enigmat-ic-al-ly, enigmat-ise, 
E!N JOIN, to order, bid. (F., — L.) M. E. (with 

P. Plowman, C. viii. 73. — O. F. emoindre, ‘to injoine, ordaine; * Cot. 
— Lat. innmgere, to enjoin. See Ixiijlinotion, and Join. 

ENJOY, to joy in. (F., — L.) M. E. enioien (with 1 « 

Colos. iii. 15. Formed from F. — Lat. •>< ; and joie, joy. 

Joy. Der. etyoy^menl. 

ENKINDLE, to kindle. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) tn Shak. K. 
John. iv. 2. 16.V Formed from F. en*Lat. in\ and Kindle, q.v. 
ENIiABGE, to make large. (F., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 5. 
55. [The reference to Rom. Rose (R.) seems to be wrong.] Formed, 
from F'. ra«Lat. in; and Large, q. v. Der, enlarge^meni, Shak. 
L. L. L. iii. 5. 

ENLIGHTEN, to give light to. (Hybrid; F. and E.) In 
Shak. Sonnets, 152. P'rom F. ^n-eLat. m; and K. Lighten, q. v„ 
Imitated from A. S. inlihtan; Grein, ii. 142. Der. enlighien^ment. 
ENLIST, to enroll. (F.) Modem. In Johnson’s Diet., only 
under the word List, From F. $n — Lat. in ; and F. lisle. See 
List. Dey. enlisMnenl, 

ENLIVEN, to put life into. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) * Lo I of 

themselves th’ enlivened chessmen move ; * Cowley, Pind. Odes, 
Destiny, 1. 3. From F. en — Lat. in ; and E. life. See Life, Live, 
ENmITY, hostility. (F., — L.) M.E. enmite; Prompt. Parv. 
p. 140. — O. F. enamistiet (Burguy) ; later inimitie (Cot.). The E. form 
answers to a form enimitie, intermediate between these. — O. F. e«- 
s=sLat. m-, negative prefix; and amiiiet, later amitie, amity. See 
Amity. 

ENNOBLE, to make noble. (F., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 
3. 4. — O. F. ennoblir, ‘ to ennoble;' Cot. — F. en^L&t. in; and F. 
noble. Sec Noble. 

ENNUI, annoyance. (F., — L.) Modem. — F. ennui; formerly 

enni, also anoi (Burguy). See Annoy. 

ENOBMOUS, great beyond measure. (F.,-»L.) In King Lear, 
ii. 2. 176; Milton, P. L. i. 51 1. Very rarely enorm (R.), which is 
a more correct form, the -om.v being added unnecessarily. — O. F. 
enormet ‘ huge, . . . enormous ; ’ Cot. — Lat. enormis, out of rule, 
huge, -fc Lat. e ; and norma, a rule. See Normal. Der. enormous-ly ; 
from the same source, enorm-i-iy, O. F. enormite, * an enormity;* Cot. 
ENOUGH, sufficient. (E.) M. E. inok, inou, inow, enogh ; pi, 
inohe, inowe ; see inoh in Stratmann, p. 227. The pi. ynowe (ynou^h 
in Tyrwhitt) is in ChauML G. T. 10784.^ A. S. gendk, gendg, adj. ; 
pi. gendge, Grein, i. 438 ; from the impers. vb. geneah, it suffices, id. 
435*+^pili* ^ondhs^ sufficient; from the impers. verb gonnk, it 
suffices, in which ga- is a mere prefix. Cf. Icel. gndgr, Dan. noI, 
Swed. noh, Dtt. genoeg, G. genug, enough. — V NAK, to attain, reach 
to ; whence also* Skt. naf, to attain, reach, Lat. nancUci, to acquire, 
Gk. Hvtyna, I carried. See Cunius, i. 383. 

ENQUIBE, to search into, ask. (F.,-L.) [Properly enguere, 
but altered to enquire to make it look more like Latin ; and often 
further altered to inquire, to make it look still more so.] M. £, 
enqueren ; Rob. of Glouc. pp. 373, 508 ; in Chaucer, enquire (riming 
with lere), C. T. 5049. - O. F. enquerre (Burguy), later enquerir 
(Got,). — Lat. inquirere, to seek after, search inlo. — Lat. in ; and 
mteerere, to seek. See Inquisition, Inquire. Der. enquir^y, 
Mcas. for Meas. v. 5 (ist folio ed. ; altered to inquiry in the Globe 
, Edition) ; enqueet, now altered to inquest, but spelt en^He in P. 


a nd dor sum, the back, ^e Dorsal. « r, ... 

endow, to give a dowry to. (F.,-L.) In Spenser, F. Q. 111. 

4 31.— F. *»-Lat. i»; and dauer, ‘to indue, endow;* Cot.; from 
Lat. dotare. See Dowry. Der. endow*ment. Rich. II, ii. 3. 139. 
ENDUE, to endow. (F.,-L.) An older filing of endow, 

* Among so manye notable benefites wherewith God hath already 
liberally and plentifully endued us ; * Sir J. Cheke, The Hurt of Sedi- 
tion (R.)— O. F. endoer (later endouer), to endow; Burguy. See 
Endow. V 'There is no reason in confounding this with Lat. 
induere. See Indue. 

ENDUBE, to last. (F.,— L.) M.E. enduren, Chaucer, C.T. 

339B. — O. E. endurer, compounded of en » Lat. in ; and durer, to last. 
Sw Dure. Der. endur^able, endur^abUy, endur-anee. 
enemy, a foe. (F.. — L.) In early use. M.E. enemi. King 
Horn, ed. Lumby, 953. — O.F. eMewi. — Lat. inimicus, unfriendly.— 
Lat. m — E. not ; and amicus, a friend. See Amicable. Der. 

from same source, enmity, q. v. 

El^BGY, vigour. (F',, — Gk.) In Cotgrave.— O. F. energie, 
•energy, effectual operation;* Cot. — Gk. ivipyeia, action. — Gk. 

at work, active. — Gk. iv, in ; and Ipyov, cognate with £. 
work. See Work. Dor. energetic (Gk. ivepygrticot, active) ; ener- 
getic-al, energetic-al’ly. 

ENEBVATE, to deprive of strength. (L.) * For great empires 

... do enervate^ &c. ; Bacon, Essay 58. — Lat. eneruatus, pp. of 
eneruare, to deprive of nerves or sinew’s, to weaken. — Lat. e, out 
of; and neruus, a nerve, sinew. See Nerve. Der. enervation. 
ENFEEBLE, to make feeble. (F\, — L.) In Shak. Cymb. v. a. 
4. Earlier, in Sir T. More, Works, p. 892. From F". *«--Lat. in, 
prefix ; an d feeble. See Feeble. Der. enfeeble-ment. 

ENFEOFF, to invest with a fief. (F".) In i Flen. IV, iii. 2. 69. 
F^ormed by prefixing the F'. en ("sLat. in) to the sh.^ef. Cf. M. K. 
fejin, to enfeoff, P. Plowman, B. ii. 78, 146 ; which answers to O. F*. 
feffer, * to infeoffe ; * Cot. See Fief. % The peculiar sj3eUing is 
due to Old (legal) Norman F>ench, and appears in the Law Lat. 
infeofare, and fe^ator (Ducange). Dor. enfeoff-ment. 
ENFILAD]Bi, a line or straight passage. (F\, — L.) *En^hde, 
a ribble-row of rooms; a long train of discourse ; in the Art of fVar, 
the situation of a post, that it can discover and scour all the length 
of a straight line;' Kersey, ed. I7i,v He also has the vcrb. — F\ 
enfilade, ‘a suite of rooms, a long string of phrases, raking fire;* 
liamilton. — F. enfiler, to thread. — F\ — Lat. in; mdjil, a thread. 
See File (i). Der. enfilade, verb. 

ENFOBCB, to give force to. (F., — L.) * Thou enforcesi thee ; * 

Chaucer, C.T. 5922. — O. F". enforcer, to strengthen (Burguy). — F\ 
«»==Lat. f’a; and /ore*. See Force. Der. As You 

Like It, ii. 7. 118. 

ENFBANOHISE, to render free. (F.) In L.L. L. iii. 121. 
Formed (like enamour, encourage) by prefixing F\ en (a=Lat. in) to 
the sb. franchise. See Franchise. Cf. O. F\ franchir, ‘ to free, 
deliver Cot. Der. enfranchise-ment, K. John, iv. 2. 52. 
ENGAGE, to bind by a pledge. (F'., — L.) In Othello, iii. 3. 
462. — O. F'. engager, * to pawn, impledge, ingage ; * Cot. — F\ en 
( « Lat. i») ; and F. gage, a pledge. See Gage. Der. engage-ment, 
J. Cms. ii. I. 307 ; engaging, engagingiy, 

ENGENDEB, to breed. (F., — L.) yi.'E. engendren; Chaucer, 
C. T. 6047, 7591. — O. F\ engendrer, ‘ to ingender ; * Cot. [The d is 
excrescent.] — Lat. ingenerare, to produce, generate. — Lat. in; and 
generare, to breed; formed from gener-, stem of genus. See Genus; 
and see Gender. 

ENGINE, a skilful contrivance. (F".,— L.) In early use. M. E. 
engin, a contrivance, Floriz, ed. Lumby, 755 ; often shortened to gin, 
ginne, id. 1 31 . — O. F. etsgin, ‘ an engine, toole ; ’ Cot. — Lat. ingenium, 
genius; also, an invention. See Ingenious. Der. engin-eer, 
formerly (and properly) engin-er, Hamlet, iii. 4. ao6 ; engineering. 
ENGBAIN, to dye of a fast colour. (F., — L.) M. E. engreynen, 
to dye i« grain, i. e. of a fast colour ; P. Plowman, B. ii. 15. Coined 
from F. en — Laf. in ; and O. F. ^edne, ‘the seed of herbs, &c., also 
grain, wherewith cloth is diea in grain ; scarlet die, scarlet in 
graine ; * C ot. — Lat. granum, grain. See Grain. 

ENGBAVE, to cut with a graver. (Hybrid ; F*. and E.) Spenser 
has the pp. engraven, F. Q. iv. 7. 46 ; so also Shak. Lucr. 203. A 
hybrid word; coined from F. prefix en (sLat. in), and E. ^rave. 
SeeGrave, Der. engrav^er, engraving, •[[ 1. 'The retention of 
the strong pp. engraven shews that the main part of the word is Eng- 
lish. 2. But the E. compound was obviously suggested by the 
O. F. engraver, ‘ to engrave ;* (Cot.) der, from F. en, and G. graben, 
to dig, engrave, cut, carve. 8. In Dutch, graven means only * to 
; * graveren, to engrave, is plainly borrowed from the French, as 
shewn by the suffix -eren, 

ENGBOBB^ to occupy wholly. (F.) The legal sense ‘ to write 
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Plowman, C. xiv. 85, and derived from O. F. inquitti, * an inquest ; ' 
Cot. See Inquest. 

3 BNBAQE, to put in a rage. (F«,«-L.) In Macbeth, iii. 4. 118. 
••O. F. enrager^ * to rage, rave, storme ;* whence enragi, ‘ enraged ; ' 
Cot. [Whence it appears that riie verb was originally intransitive, 
and meant * to get m a rage.'] •• F. ea « Lat. m ; and ragi. See 
Bage. 

ENBICH, to make rich. (F., -• L.) • Us hath tnriehed so openly ;* 
Chaucer's Dream (not composed by Chaucer), 1 . io6a.— O. F. enrichir^ 
* to enrich Cot. — F. fa«>Lat. in ; and F. richer rich. See Bioh. 
Der. enrichrment, 

£NBOIi,»to insert in a roll. (F.,— L.) 'Which is enrolled;* 
Lidgate, Siege of Thebes; see quotation under Engross. O. F. 
enrSler, * to enroll, register;* Cot. — F. m-Lat. in ; and O. F. rolle, 
‘a roll. See Boll. Der. enroUment^ Holland's Livy, p. laai (R.). 

BN8AMPX1B, an example. (F.,— L.) In the Bible, 1 Cor. x. 11. 
M. £. Rob. of Glouc. p. 35. — O. F. ensample, a corrupt 

form of O. F. essemple, exemple^ or example ; see Example. This 
form is given in Roquefort, who quotes from an O. F. version of the 
Bible, *que ele soit ensample de vertu,' I^at. ‘cxemplum uirtutis;* 
Ruth, iv. II. 

EETBHBINE, to put in a shrine. (Hybrid; F. and L.) In 
Spenser, Hymn on Beauty, 1 . 2 88. From F. en » L. in ; and Bhrine, 

*Wsi 01 ir, a flag. (F..-L.) In Shak. Rich. 11 , iv. 94.-O. F. 
ensigne (Roquefort), commonly spelt enseigne, as in Cotgravc, who 
explains it by * a signe, . . . also an ensigne, standard.'— Low Lat. 
insignct a standard ; answering to Lat. insigne, a standard ; neut. of 
innignis, remarkable ; see Insignia. Der. en&ign^cy^ ensign*ship, 

ESVBIiAVE, to make a slave of. (Hybrid.) In Milton, P. L. 
iii. 75. i*i F. « Lat. in ; and Slave, q. v. Der. enslave-ment. 

BESNABE, to catch in a snare. (Hybrid.) In Shak. 0 th. ii. 

I. 1^. — F. ff/i-Lat. in ; and Snare, q. v. 

ExITBUE, to follow after. (F.,-L.) ‘Wherefore, of the sayde 
unequall mixture, nedes must ensue corruption ; * Sir T. Elyot, Castle 
of Helth, b. ii. (R.) — O. h'. e«si/ir, to follow after; see ensuevre in 
Roquefort, and sevre in Burguy. — Lat. insequi, to follow upon ; from 
ii^upon, and segui^ to follow. See Sue. 

EBBUBE, to make sure. (Fm*'L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 12077. 
Compounded from F. eti ( = Lat. in), and O. F. s'eur, sure. See 
Assure, and Bure. ^ Generally spelt insure, which is a con- 
fusion of languages ; whence insur-anee. 

ENT ABLATT 7 BE, part of a building surmounting the columns. 
(F., — L.) Spelt intablature in Cotgrave. — O. F. entablature, *an 
intablature ; * Cot. ; an equivalent term to entablement, the mod. F. 
form. The O. F. entablement meant, more commonly, * a pedestal * 
or * base ' of a column rather than the entablature above. Both sbs. 
are formed from Low Lat. intabulare, to construct an intabulatum or 
basis.— Lat. in, upon ; and Low Lat. iabulare, due to Lat. tabidatum, 

. board-work, a flooring. — Lat. tabula, a board, plank. See Table. 
^ Since entablature simply meant something laid flat or boardwise 
upon something else in the course of building, it could be applied 
to the part either below or above the columns. 

ENTAIL, to bestow as a heritage. (F.) In Shak. 3 Hen. VI, 
i. I. 194. 235; as sb.. All’s Well, iv. 3. 313. [1. The legal sense 

is peculiar; it was originally 'to abridge, limit;* lit. 'to cut 
into.* ' To entayle land, addicere, adoptare hscredes ; * Levins, 
8. The M. E. entailen signifies ' to cut or carve,* in an ornamental 
way ; sec Rom. of the Rose, 140 ; P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 

II . 167, 200.] — O.F. entailler, ‘to intailc, grave, carve, cut in;* Cot 
mmFien m Lat. in ; and tailler, to cut. See Tally. Der. entail-ment, 

ENTANGLE, to ensnare, complicate. (Hybrid.) In Spenser, 
Muiopotmos, 387; also in Levins. - F. en- Lat. in; and Tangle, 
q. V. Pe r, entangle-ment. Spectator, No. 352. 

BNTE^ to go into. (F.,— L.) M. E. entren, Rob. of Glouc. 

L 47; King Alisaunder, 5782.- O.F. entrer, ‘to enter;’ Cot — 
t. intrare, to enter, go into. - Lat. in ; and V TAR, to overstep, 
go beyond ; cf. Skt. ni, to cross, pass over ; Lat. trans, across. See 
Curtius, i. 274* and see Term. Der. entr^ance, Macb. i. 5. 40; 
entr-y, M. E. entree, Chaucer, C. T. 1985, from O. F. entree, orig. the 
f ern, of the pp. of K. entrer, 

ENTEBFRISE, an undertaking. (F., - L.) In Sir John Cheke, 
Hurt of SeditidA (R.) Skelton even has it as a verb ; • Chaucer, 
that nobly enterprysyd ;* Garland of Laurell, 1 . 388. -O. F. entreprise 
(Burguy), more commonly entreprinse, ‘ an enterprise ;* Cot.— O. F. 
entrepris, pp. of entreprendre, to undertake.*- Low Lat. interprendere, 
to undertake.— Lat. inter, among ; and prendere, short for prehendere, 
to take in hand, which is from Lat. fra, before, and (obsolete) 
hendere, to get, cognate with Gk. and E. get. See Get. 

Der. enterprising, 

E 3 SrTBBTA&, to admit, mccivc. (F., -L.) In Spenser, F. Q. 


10. 32.— O.F. entretenir, ‘to intertaine;* Cot.— Low Lat. inter* 
tenere, to entertain.— Lat. inter, among; and tenere, to hold. See 
Tenable. Der. entertain-er, entertaining ; entertain*ment, Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 10. 37. 

EI^HBAL, to enslave. (Hybrid.) In Mids. Nt. Dream, i. i. 
136. From F,enm Lat. in ; and E. Thrall, q. v. Der. enthralment, 
Milton, P. L. xii. 171. 

ENTHBONE, to set on a throne. (F.) Shak. Mer. Ven. iv. 
1. 194. — O. F. enthroner, ‘ to inthronise ;* Cot. From F. en, in ; and 
throne, *a throne;* id. p. Imitated from Low Lat. inthronisare, 
to enthrone, which is from Gk. Mpopi(Hv, to set on a throne; 
from Gk. f V, and Op6voe, a throne. See Throne. Der. enthrone-ment, 
ENTHX 7 BIA 8 M, inspiration, zeal. (Gk.) In Holland's Flu« 
tarch, pp. 932, 109a (R.) [Cf. O. F. enthusiasme ; Cot.] — Gk. 
iv9ovataap6s, inspiration. Gk. ivBovoidCee, I am inspired. — Gk. 
ivBovt, contracted form of ivBeot, full of the god, inspired. — Gk. ir, 
within ; and $s6s, god. See Theism. Der. enthusiast (Gk. kvBov* ^ 
aiaarffs) ; enthusiastic, Dryden, Abs. and Achit. 530 ; enthusiastic-al, 
enthtisiastic-al4y. 

ENTICE, to tempt, allure. (F.) M. E. enticen, entisen ; Rob. of 
Glouc., p. 235 ; P. Plowman, C. viii. 91. — O. P'. entieer, entieher, to 
excite, entice (Burguy). Origin unknown. Der. entiee-ment, Chaucer, 
Pers. Tale, Group 1 , 1 . 967. ^ We cannot well connect entieher 

with O. F. atiser (mod. F. attiser), to stir the fire ; and the suggestion 
of deriving -ticker from G. steehen, to stick, pierce, is out of the 
question. Rather from M. H. G. zicken, to push, zecken^ to drive, 
tease; cf. Du. tikken, to pat, touch slightly (Sewel), and E. tickie\ 
see Touch. 

ENTIRE, whole, complete. (F., — L.) M. E. entyre ; the adv. 
entyr cliche, entirely, is in P. Plowman, C. xi. 188. — O.P'. entier, 
'intire;' C6t. ; cf. Prov. enteir, lish intero^^^'LtX. integrum, acc. of 
integer, whole. See Integer. Der. entire-ly, entire-ness; also 
entire-ty, spelt entierty by Bacon (R.), from O. F. entiereti (Cot.), 
from Lat. acc. integritatem ; whence entirety and integrity are doublets. 
ENTITLE, to give a title to. (F.,*^L.) In Shak. L. L. L. v. 
2. 822. P'rom F. en— Lat. in; and title. See Title. 

ENTITY, existence, real substance. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. A coined word, with suffix -ty, from Lat. enti-, crude form 
of ens, being, pres. pt. of esse, to ^e. — 4/ AS, to be. See Booth. 
ENTOMB, to put in a tomb. (F., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
10. 46. — O.F. entomber, 'to intombe;* Cot. — Low Lat. intumulare, 
to entomb ; from Lat. tumulus. See Tomb. Der. entomh-ment. 
ENTOMOLOGY, the science treating of insects. (Gk.) Modem ; 
not in Johnson. — Gk. Ivro^o-, crude form of fvropor, an insect ; pro- 
perly neut. of ivrofioe, cut into ; so called from their being nearly 
cut in two ; see Insect. The ending -logy is from Gk. Kiytir, to 
discourse. — Gk. iv, in ; and rofs-, base of ropds, cutting, from ripyeiv, 
to cut. See Tome. Der. entomolog-ist, entomolog-ic-al. 
ENTRAILS, the inward parts of an animal. (F.,— L.) The 
sing, entrail is rare ; but answers to M. E. entraile. King Alisaunder, 

1 . 3628. — O. F. entrailles, pi. ‘ the intrals, intestines ; ’ Cot. — Low 
Lat. intredia, also spelt (more correctly) intranea, entrails. [For the 
change from n to /, cf. Boulogne, Bologna, from Lat. Bononia^ p. In- 
tranea is contracted from Lat. interanea, entrails, neut. pi. of inter- 
aneus, inward, an adj. formed from inter, within. See Internal. 

ENTRANCE ( 1 ), ingress ; see Enter. 

ENTRANCE (2), to put into a trance. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Per. iii. 2. 94. P'rom F. eii — Lat. in ; and E. trance transe. See 
Tra nce. Der. entranee-ment. 

ENTRAP, to ensnare. {F.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 1.4. — O.F, 
entraper, 'to pester ; . . also, to intrap ;' Cot. — F. en— Lat. tn ; and 
O. F. rrope, a trap. See Trap. 

ENTrBAT, to treat; to beg, (F.,— L.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 
10. 7. The pp. entreated occurs in the Lament, of Ma^ 
dalen, st. 17. [The Chaucer passage, qu. in R., is doubtful.] — O. F. 
entraiter, to treat of ; Burguy. — F. en — Lat. in ; and O. F. traiter, to 
treat, from Lat. tractare. See Treat. Der. entreat-y, K. John, v, 

2. 125 ; entreat-ment, Hamlet, i. 3. 122. 

ENTRENCH, to cut into, fortify with a trendi. (F.) •En- 
trenched deepe with knife;* Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 20; 'In stronge 
entrenchments;' id. ii. ii. 6. A coined word; frx>m F. en— Lat. in; 
and E. trench, of F. origin. See Trench. 

ENTRUST, to tmst with. (Hybrid.) By analogy with enlist, 
enrtd, enrapture, entrance, enthrone, we should have entrust. But 
intrust seems to have beeii more usual, and is the form in Kersey’s 
Diet. ed. 1715; see Intrust. 

ENTWINE, ENTWI8T, to twine or twist with. (Hybrid.) 
Milton* has entwined, P. L. iv. 174 ; Shak. has entwist, Mids. Nt. Dr. 
iv. I. 48. Both are formed alike; from F. en (-Lat. in), and the 
E. words twine and t wist. See Twine, Twist. 

^ ENUMERATE, to number. (L.) Enumerathe occurs in Bp. 
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Taylor.HolyI^’jng,c.5.8.3, lo.^LsA, mumeraius, jip. of enutimm one of Ben Jonson’s plays. - I.at e^wowiw*. borrotred from Gk. 

to reckon up.-I-at e, out, fully; and numeran, to number. See Iwiwoivo*. common. -Gk. iirf; and xoivut, common. See Oonobite^ 
3 Sruinber. P er, f iwiiiergr-yow, enumer€U^ive^ SSFICXJREI, a follower of Epicurus. (L.,— Gk.) In Macb. v. $• 

jafirCrKCIATB, to utter. (L.) Enunciaiyue occurs in Sir T. 8.— Lat. Epfcvrus.^Gk. 'Kwlsowpot, proper name; lit. •assistant*’ 
ElyotThe Govemour, b. iii. c. 34.— Lat. munciatust pp. of en«fi- Dw, epieur-e^tm^ tpicur-e'OfMsm, epicur-^ism, ^ 

tiare, better e»uniiare, to utter.— Lat. e, out, fully; and nuntiare^ to BPIO Y CliB, a small circle moving upon the circumference of n 

annoimce, from iwwA’ws, a messenger. See Announce. Per. larger one. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In Milton. P. L. viii. 84.- F. 
*fiw»cf«r-io«, emuneiai^ve, enunciat-or^y, (Cot.)^Lat. *picyclus, mmQik, |irlw/cXo». an epicycle. — Gk, 4 irf, upon l 

1 CTqV | gT.QP, to wrap in, enfold. (F.) Spelt envelop in Spenser, and ei/«Xot, a (^cle, cirde. See Cycle. 

r. Q. ii- 84 * M. E. envolupen, Chaucer, C. T, 1 38716. -O.F. BFIBEIMIC, affecting a people, general. (L.,-Gk.) ‘An epi^ 
envoluper, later enveloper, to wrap round, enfold. — F. en— Lat t« ; demic disease;' Bacon, Henry Vll, ed. Lumby, p. 13, l.io. P'ormed 
and a base vdwp-, of uncertain origin, but probably Old Low German, with suffix -ic from Lat. epidemus, epidemic ; cf. C).F. epidimqve (Cot.) 

B. This base is, in fact, perfectly represented by the M. E. wlappen^ to - Gk. among the people, general. - Gk. km, among ; and 

up, whi(S occurs at least twelve times in Wyclif *s Bible, and thepeople. See Xlndemio, Pexnagogue. Per. epidemie-^U 

is another form of turappen^ to wrap. See Wyclif, Numb. iv. 5, 7 ; SFIDBIRMIS, the cuticle, outer skin. (L., — Gk ) * Epidermis^ 
Matt, xxvii. 59; Luke, ii. 7, is; John. xx. 7. &c. See Wrap, the scarf-skin;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. — Lat. f/)/dffrmi.s.-Gk. 

Per. envelope^ envelope-ment, ^ The M. E. wlappen, by the loss an upper skin from iirt, upon, and Uppa, skin. - ( ik.-v^ AEP, to flay ; 
of initial w, gave the more familiar form lap\ 'lapped in proof,* cognate with E. tear, verb. — D AR, to rend. See Tear (i). 
Macbeth, i. 3. 54; see Iiap. The word appears also in Italian ; cf. lEFIGLOTTIS, a cartilage protecting the glottis. (Gk.) In Ker- 
Ital. inviluppare, to wrap. The insertion of e or i before / was merely sey, ed. 1 7 1 5. — Gk. I w7X«rTit, Attic form of kvf>i\(uaait, epiglottis. — 
due to the difficulty of pronouncing v/ ( * wl)» See Develop. Gk. ivi, upon ; and yXcoaaa, the tongue. See Gloss (2), and Glottis, 

envenom, to put poison into. (F., — L.) M.E. wiwe/iiW/i (with EFIGaAM, a short poem. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Shak. Much 
fi « v) ; whence King Alisaunder, 5436 ; enuenimi/t^, Chaucer, Ado, v. 4. 103. — F. epigramme, * an epigram ; ’ Cot. — Lat. epigram-* 

C, T^ envenifner, *to invenome;* Cot.— O. F. ^n — Lat. ma (stem epigrammai-). "• Gk. kmypapipia, an inscription, epigram.— 

in; ana venim, or venin, 'poison, from hat. uenenum. See Venom. Gk. kvi, upon; and yp&puv, to write. See Graphio. Per. e/tV 

ENVIRON, to surround. (F.) Spelt enuyroune in Wyclif, i Tim. I grammat*ic, epigrammat 4 c*al, epigrammat*ic~al 4 y, epigrammatHse, -fis/, 
y. I3» pt* enuyrounede. Matt. iv. 23; cf. Gower, C. A. iii. 97.— BFILEPSY, a convulsive seizure. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Shak. 
O. F, enviranner, *to inviron, encompasse;’ Cot. — O. F. (and F.) 0 th. iv. i. 51.— O. F. epiUpUe, ‘the falling sickness;* Cot, — Lat. 
environ, round about. — O.F. — Lat. in; and wr^r, to turn, veer. tf/>i7£/sm.—Gk.liriX»;\f'fa,lir/Xi7^i*,aseizure, epilepsy. — Gk.lmXa^ijSdi/cii' 
See Veer. Per. environ*ment ; also environs, from F. environ. (fut. kviXiitp-ofuii), to seize upon. — Gk. ivi, ui)on ; and Xappnvtiv, to 

ENVOY, a messenger. (F.,— L.) 1. An improper use of the seize. See Cataleptic. Per. epileptic, Gk. kmkqitrutut, subject to 

word ; it meant ‘ a message ; ’ and the F. for ‘ messenger ’ was envoye. epilep^ ; K. Le,ir, ii. a. 87. 

a. The envoy of a ballad is the ‘sending* of it forth, and the word is jSFIljOGtJE, a short concluding poem. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) In 
then correctly used; the last stanza of Chaucer’s Ballad to K. Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 360, 36a, epilogue, ‘an epilogue;* 

Richard is headed Vcnvoye.m^O.Y. envoy, ‘a message, a sending; Cot — Lat. c/>i 7 ogws. — Gk. lirtXoyo#, a concluding speech. — GL tnt^ 
also the envoy or conclu.sion of a ballet [ballad] or sonnet ; ’ Cot. ur^n ; and Xuyo*, a speech, from \iyetu, to speak. 

Also 'envoye, a special messenger;* id. — O. P'. envoyer, to send; EPIPHANY, Twelfth Day. (P'., — L., — Gk.) In Cotgrave ; and 
formerly enveiert and entveier; see Bartsch, Chrestomathie Franfaise, earlier. See quotation from The Golden Legend, fo. 8. c. 3 (R. ; 
52, 17. — O.F. ent (loth cent.), int (a.d. 873), forms derived from appendix). — F. epiphanie, ‘the epiphany;* Cot — Lat, epiphania.wm 
Lat. inde, thence, away ; and O. F. voyer, older veier, from Lat. uiare, Gk. ivupdvia, manifestation ; properly ncut. pi. of adj. kmpAvtoi, but 
to travel, which from Lat via, a way. See Voyage. ^ Or from equivalent to sb.imt^di^fia, appearance, manifestation. — 

Lat. inuia re (Littre) ; but this means ‘ to enter upon.* "Dot. envoyship. (fut iiripav-Sf), to manifest, shew forth. — Gk. and (paiytiv, to 
ENVY, emulation, malicious grudging. (P\,—L.) In early use. shew. See Fancy. 

M. E. enuie (with u^v), etwye, envy ; Rob. of Glouc. pp. 122, 287.- EFXSCOFAD, belonging to a bishop. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Cot- 
O. F. envie, ‘envy;* Cot. — Lat. inuidiat envy. See Invidious, grave. — O. F. episcopal, ‘episcopal!;* Cot. — Lat. episcopalis, adj.^ 
Pep. envy, verb, Wyclif, 1 Cor. xiii. 4 ; envi-ous, M, E. enuius, Floriz, formed from epheopus, a bishop. — Gk. litiaKoirot, an over-seer, bishop, 
ed. LumW, 1 . 356 ; envi-om-ly, envi-ahle. See Bishop. Per. episcopal-i-an ; from the same source, episcopate 

ENWI^F, to wrap in. (H)brid.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 3. 27; (Lat. ephe^atus) ; episcopac*y. 

earlier, in Wyclif, i Kings, xv. 6 ; 4 Kings, ii. 8. Coined from F. EPISODE, a story introduced into another. (Gk.) In the 
en*Lat. in; and E. Wrap, q.v. Poublet, envelop t?). Spectator, no. 267. — Gk. kmhobos, a coming in besides; kireia 6 dio$, 

EPACT, a term in astronomy. (F., — Gk.) In Holland’s Plutarch, episodic, adventitious.- Gk. kiti, besides; and efooSoi, an entrance, 
p. 1051. — O. F. epacte, ‘an addition, the epact Cot. — Gk. kirdurot, tla 6 bio$, coming in, which from ft#, into, and bS 6 t, a way. For <J 5 < 5 #, 
added, brought in. — Gk. indyeiv, to bring to, bring in, su])p 1 y.— Gk. see Curtius, i. 298. Per. epi&odi-al (from kvu<rvbt* 09 ) ; epUod 4 c, epi* 
lir-, for kni, to ; and dye tv, to lead.— AG, to drive. See Act. sod 4 c*al, episodic-al-ly. 

EPATTIjET, a shoulder-knot. (F., — L.,— Gk.) Used by Burke EPISTLE, a letter, (F., — L., — Gk.) In early use. The pi. 
(R.)— F. epaulette, dimin. from Spaule, O. F. espaule, and still earlier episflis is in Wyclif, a Cor. x. 10. — O. F. epvile, the early form whence 
espalle, a shoulder. — Lat. spatula, a blade ; in late Lat. the shoulder; ephtre (Cotgrave) was formed by the change of I to r (as in chapter 
see the account of the letter-changes in Brachet. p. Spatula is a from hat. capitulum) ; in mod. spelt — Lat. epistola. m,Gk» 

dimin. of spatha, a blade; borrowed from Gk. andOti, a broad blade, kmarokfi, a message, letter. — Gk. kmariWetv, to send to ; from kwl. 
See Spatula. to, and arkXKeiv, to send, equip. See Stole. Per. epistoUci 

EPHAH, a Hebrew measure. (Heb.,— Egyptian.) In Exod. xvi. ephtol-ar*y ; from Lat. ephtoUa. 

36, &c. — Heb. iphdh, a measure ; a word of Egyptian origin. — Coptic aPITAPH, an inscription on a tomb. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Shak. 
ipi, measure; to count (Webster), Much Ado, iv. i. 209; M. E. epitapke, Gower, C. A. iii. 326. — F. 

EPHEMERA, flies that live but a day. (Gk.) ‘ Certain flies that ; Cot. — Lat. epitafhium. ^Gk. kmrdpiot kdyoe, a funeral 

are called ephemera, that live but a day ; * Bacon, Nat. Hist. cent. 8. oration ; where kmrdtfnoe signifies ‘ over a tomb,* funeral. - Gk. kei,. 

s. 697 (R.)— Gk. kfjnjpiepa, neut. pi. of adj. k<pifniepo 9 , lasting for a day. upon, over ; and Td0o#, a tomb. See Cenotaph. 

«»Gk. for; and a day, of uncertain origin. Per. EPITHALAMIUM^^^ marriage-song. (L.,— Gk.) See the 

f(^erner-al; ephemeris (Gk. k<f>fjfjiepis, a diary), Epithalamion by Spenser. — Lat. epithalamium. ^ Gk. kmBaX&iuov, sl 

EPHOD, a part of the priest’s habit. (Heb.) In Exod. xxviii. 4, bridal song; neut of kmBaXdpnot, belong to a nuptial. -Gk. 

* Heb. Mdd, a vestment ; from dphaid, to put on, clothe. upon ; and OiKaitae, a bed-room, bride-chamber. 

EPI-, prenx. (Gk.) Gk. Iirf, upon, to, besides; in epi*cene, epi* EPITHET, an adjective expressing a quality, (L.,— Gk.) In 
^ele, &c. It becomes before an aspirate, as in epk^emeral; Shak. 0 th. i.j. 14.— Lat. apiVAf^o/i.- C 3 c. Iir&f roy, an epithet; ncut 
and ep* before a vowel, as in ep*oeh. + Lat. 06, to, as in obuiam, obire, of kwl 0 irot, added, annexed. — Gk. knl, besides ; and the base df- of 
+ Skt, api, moreover ; in composition, near to. A word of pronominal rl$mu, to place, set . — ^ DH A, to place ; see Do. Per. epithetde. 
origin, and in the locative case ; Curtius, i. 32a. The Skt. apa, awty, EPITOME, an abridgment. (L., — Gk.) In Shak, Cor. v. 3. 68. 
Aw« 5 , Lat db, Und E. qfandq^ are from the same root. See Of. —Lat — Gk. kmropdi, a surface-incision; also, an abridge 

EPIC, narrative. (L.,— Gk.) In BloUnt*s Gloss., ed. 1674; and ment.— Gk. 4 irf; and the base ra/i- of ritimv, to cut. See Tome. 
Spectator, no. 267.— lAt Gk. epic, narrative.— Gk. Per. epitomHst, , , 

a word, narrative, song; cognate with Lat. woe, a voice; EpOOH, a fixed date. (L.,— Gk.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
ih 57. See Voioe. •-•Low Lat. epoeha ; Ducange.— Gk. kvoxh* a stop, check, hindranc^ 

S^XCENE, of common gender. (L., - Gk.) Eptemne is the name ^ pause, epoch, -Gk. to hold in. check. - Gk. 4 ir— laf, 
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and to have, hold ; cognate with Skt. sah, to bear, undergo, 
endure. to hold, check ; Curtins, i. 338 ; Kick, i. 791. 

DPOBB, a kind of lyric poem. (F.,«»L.,«Gk.) In Ben Jonson, 
The Forest, x., last line.*»0. F* $podt\ Cot.«»Lat« epodos, tpodon."» 
Gk. kn^U$, something sung after, an epode.-Gk. upon, 

on ; and df/0c<v, dZtw, to sing. Set Ode. 

SQUAli, on a par with, even, just. (L.) Chaucer has both 
§oual and inegual in his Treatise on the Astrolabe ; equally i& in the 
C. T. 7® *9* [We find also M. E. egtd, from O. F. fga/.]»Lat. 
eequalis, equal; formed with suffix -o/f« from aguus, equal, just, 
p. Allied to Skt. eka {"*aika\ one; which is formed from the pro- 
nominal bases a and ka, the former having a demonstrative and the 
latter an interrogative force (Benfey). Der. equaNy, equal-ise, equal-is- 
QtHon ; King I^ar, i. 1. 5 ; and see equation, and equity, 

SQUANIM ITY, evenness of mind. (L.) In Butler, Iiudibras, 
pt. i. c. 5. 1. 1030. Formed as if from French. —Lat.^t/anfmi/o/^m, 
acc. of eequanimitat, evenness of mind. •» Lat. aquanimis, kind, mild ; 
hence, calm. Lat. agu-, for aquus, equal ; and oftimus, mind. See 
Itoxial and Animate. 

BQVATZON, a statement of equality. (L.) M. £. equaeion, 
Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 71. — Lat. cequationem, acc. oieequatio, 
an equalising. «« Lat. aquatus, pp. of aquare, to equalise. -• Lat. etquus, 

S uaL See fiqual. Der. equator (Low Lat. aquator, from aquare), 
ilton, F. L. ni. 61 7 ; equa-hle (Lat. atmabilis, from aquare) ; ^ua» 
hUy ; iqua 4 >iUi‘ty, spelt equahilitie in Sir T. Elyot, Govemour, b. iii. c. 
ao. Also ad'equate. 

HQUSBBx, an officer who has charge of horses. (F.,«iLow 
Lat., •• O. H. G.) Properly, it meant ‘ a stable,* and equerry really 
stands for equerry-man. It occurs in The Tatlcr, No. 19 (Todd).-- 
F. ieurie, formerly escurie, a stable; spelt eseuyrie in Cotgrave.— 
Low Lat. seuria, a stable ; Ducange. >- O. H. G. skiura, seiira, M . H.G. 
ichiure, a shed (mod. G. schauer) ; lit. a cover, shelter. — ^ SKU, to 
cover ; see Sky. The spelling equerry is due to an attempt to 
connect it with Lat. equus, a horse. There* is, however, a real 
ultimate connection with enquire, q. v. 

SQUESTBLAN', relating to horsemen. (L.) *A certain 
equestrian order ; * Spectator, no. 104. Formed, with suffix >a;i, from 
Lat. equestri-, crude form of equester, belonging to horsemen. — Lat. 

a horseman. Lat. equus, a horse. See Equine. 

1BQUI-, prefix, equally. (L.) Lat. aqui-, from aquus, equal ; see 
Equal. Hence equi-angular, equi-distant, equi-lateral, eqm-muUiple, 
all in Kersey, ed. 1715. And see Equilibrium, Equinox, 
Equipoise, Equipollent, Equivalent, Equivocal. 
EQUILLBBIUM, even balancing. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 
«-Lat. aqtdlibrium, a level position (in balancing). — Lat. aquilibris, 
level, balancing equally. — Lat. aqui-, for aquus, eaual ; and librare, 
to balance, from libra, a balance. See Equal ana Librate. 
EQUINE, relating to horses. (L.) Modem; not in Todd’s 
Johnson. — Lat. equinus, relating to horses.— Lat. equus, a horsc.^ 
Vfk. Iirirot (dialectally Xkkos), a horse. 4* Skt. a^va, * a runner,’ a 
horse.— pierce, also to go swiftly; cf. Skt. aq, to pervade, 
attain ; Fick, i. 4, 5. 

EQUINOX, the time of equal day and night. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Oth. ii. 3. 139. Chaucer has the adj. equinoctial, C. T. 14863.— F. 
iquinoxe, spelt equinocce in Cotgrave. — Lat. aquinoctium, the equinox, 
time of equal day and night. — Lat. for aquus, equal; and 

fioeti*, crude form of nox, night. See Equal and Night. Der. 
equsnoeti-al, from Lat. aqmmcti-um, ^ Note that the suffix -nox 
is not the Lat. nom. nox, but comes from •noctium. 

EQUIP, to fit out, furnish. (F.,— Scand.) In Cotgrave; and 
used by Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Ceyx, 1. 67. [The sb. equipage is earlier, 
in Spenser, Sheph. Kal., Oct. 114; whence equipage as a verb, F. Q. 

9* * 7O * to equip, arm ; ’ also spelt esquiper ; Cot. — 

Icel skipa, to arrange, set in order; closely related to Icel. skapa, to 
ahape, fortn, mould. See Shape. Der. equipage (O. F. equipage) ; 
eomp-mmU, ^ We need not lay stress on the statement in Bracnet, 
that equip meant * to ng & tidp: Ship and equip are from the same 
root ; and Icel. thipa sufficiently explains the word. 

EQUIPOISE, an equal weight. (F., — L.) In the Rambler, no. 
05 (R.) Coined from ^tti--F. ey?«--Lat. aqtd-, and poise. See 
Equi- and Poise. 

EQUIPOIiIiENT, equally powerful. (F.,— L.) ♦Thouwilto 
hinges be equipolent ; * Lidgate, Ballad of Good Counsel, st. 3 ; in 
Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 337* -O.F. equipolent \ Cot. -Lat. 
eequipollent*, stem of aquipoUens, of equal value.— Lat. aqui-, for 
aquus, equal ; and poliem, pres. part, of pollere, to be strong, a verb 
of unce rtain o rigin. 

EQUITY, justice. (F„-*L.) In Shak. K. John, ft. axi ; M. E. 
equiti, Gower, C.A. i, 371. —O.F. equity, ‘equi^;’ Cot.-iAt. aqui- 
iatem, acc. of aquitas, equity; from<^«tis, equal. See Equal. Pev. 
equitHtble, 0. F. equitable (Cot.) f eguU^ably, equitHdde*ntH, 


f EUtnVAliENT. of e^aal worth. (F.,-.L.) In Shak. Fer. v. i. 
93.— O.F. «7MfW<n/, ^equivalent;* Cot. — Lat. stem ox 

pres. part, of aquiualere, to be equivalent.- Lat. ftqw-, for aquus, 
equal; and ualere, to be worth. See Equal and Value. Per. 
e^valent 4 y, equivalenee. 

EQUIVOuAL, of doubtful sense. (L.) In Shak. Oth. i. 3. 
317. Formed, with suffix -a/, from Lat. aqtduocus, of doubtful sense. 

aqui-, for aa^, equal (i.e. alternative); and uoe-, base of 
uox, voice, sense. See Equi- and Voice. Der. equivoe(d 4 y, eqm- 
voeal-ness ; hence also equivoc-ate (used by Cotgrave to translate O.F. 
eqmvoquer), equivoe-cU-ion, 

Era, an epoch, fixed date. (L.) Spelt ara in Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674.— Lat. ^ era ; derived from a particular use of <sra, 
in the sense of ‘ counters,* or ‘ items of an account,* which is properly 
the pi. of as, brass, money (White and Riddle), See Ore. 
ERADICATE, :o root up. (L.) Sir T. Browne has eradicat- 
ion, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 6, s. i. — Lat. eradicatus, pp. of eradicare, 
to root up. — Lat. e, out ; and radic-, stem of radix, a root. See 
Radical. Der. eradicat-ion. 

ERASE, to scrape out, efface. (L.) Eras'd is in Butler, Hudi- 
bras, pt. iii. c. 3. 1. 314. — Lat. erasus, pp. of eradere, to scratch out. 
—Lat. e, out; and radere, to scrape. See Rase. Der. eras-er, 
eras-ion, erase-ment, eras-ure. 

ERE, before, sooner than. (E.) hi. E. er, Chaucer, C. T. 1043.— 
A. S. ar, soon, before ; prep., conj., and adv. ; Grein, i. 69. [Hence 
A. S. <kr 4 ic, mod. E. early.} + Uu. eer, adv. sooner. + Icel. dr, adv., 
soon, early. 4 O. H. G. tr, G. eher, sooner. 4 Goth, air, adv. early, 
soon. % The oldest form is the Goth, air, and the word was 
orig. not a comparative, but a positive form, meaning * soon ; ’ 
whence soon-like, #r-s/«soon-est. Fick (iii. 30) connects it 

with the root I, to go. 

ERECT, upright. (L.) M. E. erect, Chaucer, C. T. 4439. — 
Lat. erectus, set up, upright ; pp. of erigere, to set up. — Lat. e, out, 
up ; and regere, to rule, set. See Reged. Der. erect, vb., erect-ion, 
Ermine, an animal of the weasel tribe. (F.,— O.H.G.) M. £. 
ermyne, Rob. of Glouc., p. 191 ; ermin. Old Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
ist Ser. p. 181, 1. 361. — O.F. ermine (F. hermine), ‘the hate-spot 
ermelin Cot. [Cf. Span, armiiio, Ital. ermellino, ermine ; Low Lat, 
armelinus, ermine-fur.] — O. H. G. harmin, M. H.G. hermin, ermine- 
fur ; cf. mod. G. ermelin. p. The forms hermin, hermelin, are extended 
from O. H. G. harmo, M. H. G. harme, an ermine, corresponding to 
Lithuanian szarmS, szarmonys, a weasel (Dies) ; cf. A. S. hearma, 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 32, col. 3, 1. 13. ^ The derivation, suggested 

by l3ucange, that ermine is for mus Armenius, Armenian mouse, an 
equivalent term to mus Ponticus, a Pontic mouse an ermine, is 
adopted ^ Littrd. 

Erode, to cat away. (F.,— L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist, s, 983.— 

0. F. eroder, ‘ to gnaw off, cat into ; * Cot. — Lat. erodere, pp. erosus, 
to gnaw off ; from e, off, and rodere. See Rodent. Der. eros 4 on, 
eros-ive ; from Lat. erosus. 

EROTIC, amorous. (Gk.) ‘ This eroticall love ; * Burton, Anat. 

of Melancholy, p. 44a (R.) — Gk. ipuriHot, relating to love.— Gk. 
ipoert-, crude form of kpws, love ; on which see Curtius, i. 1 50. 

ERR, to stray. (F., — L.) M.E. erren, Chaucer, Troilus, b. iv. 

1. 302. — O. F. errer, * to erre ; * Cot. — Lat. errare, to wander ; which 
stands for an older form ers-are. 4 Goth, airz-jan, to make to err ; a 
causal form. 4 O. H. G. irran (for irrjan), to make to err; O. H.G, 
irredn, irron, M. H. G. and G. irren, to wander, eo astray ; O. H. G. 
irri, G. irre, astray. — 4^ AR, to go, attain ; cf. s3ct. ri, to go, attain ; 
whence, * by means of a determinative, and as we may conjecture, a 
desiderative s, [the base] er-s was formed, with the fundamental 
meaning ‘ to go, to endeavour to arrive at, hence to err, Lat. errare, 
Goth, airz-jan, mod. G. irren ; ’ Curtius, ii. 179. Cf. Skt. risk, to go, 
Der. err-or, q. v. ; errant, q. v. ; erratum, q. v. 

ERRAND, a message. (£.) M.E. erende, erande, sometimes 
arende (always with one r); Layamon, 10057.— A. S. dtrende, a 
message, business ; Grein, i. 70. 4 Icek eyrendi, brendi, 4 Swed. 
arende ; Dan. arende, 4 O. H. O , drunti, drattdi, a message, p. The 
form is like that of a pres, participle ; cf. Hd-ings. The orig. sense 
was perhaps ‘ ^oing ; * from V lo go, move ; cf. Skt. ri, to go, 
move. Fick (lii. ai, 30) separates this word from Goth, airus, Icel. 
drr, a messenger, and coxmects it with A. S. earu, Icel. Srr, swift, 
ready, Skt. arvant, a horse. y. The form of the root is plainly 
AR ; but the sense remains uncertain. See Max Muller, Lect. i. 395, 
who takes it to be from ar, to plough, on the assumption that uie 
sense of * work * or * business ’ was older than that of * message.' 
ERRANT* wandering. (F., - L.) * Of errata knights ; * Spenser, 
F. Q. v, 6, 6. •O. F. errant, * errant, wandering ; * Cot. Pres. pt. of 
O. F. errer, to wander. See Err. Der. errant-ry, ^ Not coii- 
nected with arrant, 

^ ^ ERRATUM^ an error in writiug or printing. (L.) Most common 
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In Hbt'^irratni Blom^t's Gloss., ed. i674.-iLat.fiTa/bm,pl.«rrci/a,^^fit for eating. i>Lat. «se-are, to eat; with suffix Hf-Iintus (cf. wiW 
an error; neot. of wa/ws, of grrart. See Bit. Ber. grrat-ic, Igntus from Matmi).«»Lat. etca, food; put for st^ca. «*Lat. gd-gfg^ to 
from pp. grratu$ j whence «•ra^^W, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b, eat, cognate with E. tm. See Eat. 

ii. c. 6, § 7 ; grrat-ie^ol^y, ESCUTOHBOlSr, a painted shield. (F.,«iL.) Spelt stutchim in 

lOtBOBBOnS, faulty. (L.) • Erronious doctrine ; * Life of Dr. Bacon, Essay 39 (ed. Wright, p. 1 39) ; scuehin, Spenser, F. Q. Ui. 4. 
Barnes, ed. 1573, fol. Aaa. iiij.«»Lat. erroiwws, wandering about. «> 16.— O.F, gseusson, ‘a scutcheon,* Cot.; answering to a Low Lat. 

Lat. grrarg, i^e Err. Ber, grr<mgous4yt grr<mgous-niss. form seuiiontm, from a nom. scuHo, The form scutio does not appear,^ 

EBBOl^ a fault, mistake. (F.,«»L.) M.E. errour, Gower, C. A. but de|>ends upon Lat. scutum, a shield, just as F. cscusson does upon 
i. 31, iii. i59-«»0. F. error, errur (Burguy).«*Lat. grrorem, acc. of O.F. #sc«, a shield. See Esquire. Cf. Ital. scudone, a great shield, 
error, a mistake, wandering. Lat. errarg. See Err. ^ The from seudo, a shield; but note that the F. suffix Km has a dimin. 
spelling grrour was altered to error to be more like the Latin. force, while the Ital. -owe is augmentative. 

jBROT, soonest, first. (£.) M.E. ere/, Chaucer, C. T. 778. -•A.S. ESOPHAGUS^ the food-passage, gullet. (L.,i»Gk.) Also 
ckrest, adv. soonest, adj. first, Grein, i. 71 ; the superl. form of A. S. cesophagus, * Oesophagus, the gullet ; * Kersey, ed. 1715. Oesophagus 
Jgr, soon. See Ere. is a Latinised form of Gk. cXaop&foe, the gullet. - Gk. ofoo-i- ofooi, 1 

EBUHEBCENT, blushing. (L.) Eare ; in Johnson's Bict.^ shall carry, used as a future from a base of-, to carry, which is allied 
Lat. erubescent*, stem of pres. pt. of eruhescere, to grow red. —Lat. e, to Skt. vi, to go, to drive ; and pay*, base of paytiv, to eat. Hence 
out, very much; and rubescere, to grow red, inceptive form of ruhere, cesopha ^s ^ food-conveyer. 

to be red. See Buby. Ber. erubescence, from F. erubescence (Cot- ESOxEBIO, ini^, secret. (Gk.) * Exoteric and esoteric ; * War- 
grave) ; from Lat. erubescentia, a blushing. • burton. Divine Legation, b. ii. note Bb (R.)— Gk. laontptKbt, inner ; 

EBUCTATE, to belch out, reject wind. (L.) *iEtna in times a term expanded from Gk. itrdfrepos, inner, a comparative form from 
past hath eructated such huge gobbets of fire;* Howeirs Letters, b. eau, within, an adv. from It-clt, into, prep. ^ A term used of 
i. 8. I. let. 3 7. —Lat. eruetatus, pp. of eructare, to belch out; from e, those disciples of Pythagoras, Aristotle, &c. who were scientifically 
out, and ructare, to belch. Ructare is the frequentative of rugere*, taught, as opposed to those who had more popular views, the 
seen in erugere (Festus), allied to rugire, to bellow, and to Gk. hptb* exoteric. See Exoteric. 

7CIV, to s^t out, Ijpvyov, 1 bellowed; from base RUG, to bellow. ESPAIiIEB, lattice-work for training trees. (F.,^ Ital.,— L.) In 
— RU, to bray, yell; see Bumour. See Curtius, i. 333 ; Fick, Pope, Sat. ii. 147. * Espaliers, trees planted in a curious order against 
i. 7^. Ber. eructatdon, a frame;' Kersey, ed. 1715.— O.F. e^pallier, ‘an hedge-rowe of 

EaXIDITE, learned. (L.) ‘ A most erudite prince ; * Sir T. More, sundry fruit-trees set close together ; * Cot. — Ital. spalliera, the back 
Works, p. 645 b.«dLat. erudiius, pp. of erudire, to free from rudeness, oi a chair; an espalier (from its forming a back or support). — Ital. 
to cultivate, teach.— Lat. e, out, from; and rudis, rude. See Bude. spalla, a shoulder, top, back.— Lat. spatula, a blade; in late Lat. a 
Ber. crudity, erudition, imoulder. See Epamet. 

EBUPTIOE*, a bursting out. (L.) In Shak. Haml. i. x. 69.— ESPECIAli, special, particular. (F.,—L.) M.E. Chaucer, 

Lat. acc. from nom. erup/to, a breaking out. — Lat. out ; C. T., Group B, 1 . 3356 (Six-text). — O. F. especial. speeialis, 

and ruptio, a breaking, from ruptus, broken. See Bupture. Ber. belonging to a particular kind. — Lat. species, a kind. See Bpeoies. 
gruptdve, Ber. especially, ^ Often shortened to special, as in Chaucer, 

EBYSIPEIiAB, a redness on the skin. (L., — Gk.) Spelt «ry- C. T. 1018. 

sipely {from O.F. erysipele) in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Lat. ery- EBPIiANABE, a level space. (F.,— Ital., — L.) ^Esplanade, 
^las. — Gk. tpyalneXae (stem ipvaiviXar*), a redness on the skin. — properly the glacis or slope of the counterscarp ; but it is now chiefiy 
Gk. Ipvoi*, equivalent to Ipv9p6s, red ; and uiKKa, skin. See Bed taken for the void space between the glacis of a citadel and the first 
and Pell. Ber. erysipelat*ous (from the stem). houses of a town; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. — O. F. esplanade, * a planing, 

BSCAIiADE, a scaling of walls. (F.,— Span.,— L.) The Span, levelling, evening of ways;' Cot. Formed from O.F. esplaner,lo 
form scaJado (which occurs in Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, level, in imitation of Ital. spianata, an esplanade, lit. a levelled way, 
p. 165) was displaced later by the F. escalade.^O.F . escalade, *a from Ital. spianare, to level. — Lat. explanare, to flatten out, explain, 
scalado, a scaling ; ’ Cot.— Span, escalado, properly escalada, an es- See Explain. % Derived in Bracket from the corresponding 
calade ; these are the masc. and fern, forms of the pp. of the verb Ital. Janata {sic) ; but the Ital. form is rather spianata. 
esca/ar, to scale, climb.— Span. «sca/a, a ladder.— Lat. sco/a, a ladder. ESPOUSE, to give or take as spouse. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 
See Scale (3). Hen. V, ii. i. 81.— O. F. espouser, * to espouse, wed ; * Cot.— O. F. 

ESCAPE, to flee away, evade. (F., — L.) M. E. escapen, Chaucer, espouse, * a spouse, wife ; ' id. See Spouse. Ber. ispous*er ; espouse 
C. T. 14650. — O.F. escaper, eschaper (F. ichapper), to escape; cf. al, M.E. espousaile, Gower, C, A. ii. 332, from O.F. espousailles. 
Low Lat. escapium, flight.— Lat. ex cappd, out of one’s cape or cloak; answering to Lat. sponsalia, neut. pi., a betrothal, which from span* 
to escape is to ex*cape oneself, to slip out of one's cape, and get away, salis, a^. formed from sponsa, a betrothed one. 

See Cape. ^ In Italian, we not only have 5ca/|par«, to escape, ESPY, to spy, catch sight of. (F., — O. H. G.) VL.F. espyen, 
but also incappare, to ‘in-cape,’ to fall into a snare, to invest with a espien, Chaucer, C. T. 4744 ; often written aspien, as in P. Plowman, 
cape or cope; also incappucciare, to wrap up in a hood, to mask. A. ii. 201. [It occurs as eai^ as in Layamon; vol. ii. p. 204.] — 
Ber. gscape*ment ; escap*€^e, from O. F. escapade, orig. an escape, O. F. espier, to spy. — O. H. G. spehdn, M. H. G. spehen (mod. G, 
from Ital. scappata, an escape, fern, of pp. of scappare, to escape, spoken), to watch, observe closely. 4* Lat. specere, to look. 4* Ok. 
Hence, later, the se nse of ‘ escape from restraint.’ axiwrofjuu, I look, regard, spy. 4 * Skt. pa^, spap, to ^y ; used to form 

ESCABPMENT, a smooth and steep decline. (F.) A military some tenses of drip, to see. — 4/ SPAK, to see. Fick, i. 351. See 
term ; the v erb is generally scarp rather than escarp ; see Scarp. Species, Spy. Ber. espion*age, F. espionage, from O. F. espion, a 
ESCHEAT, a fotfeiture of property to the lord of the fee. (F.,— spy (Cotgrave) ; which from Ital. spione, a spy, and from the same 

L. ) M. E. gschete, escheyte ; ‘I lese menye escheytes * — I (the king) lose O. H. G. verb. Also espi*al, Gower, C. A. iii. 56. 

many eseAtfo/s; P. Plowman, C. V. 169.— O. F. escAe/, that which falls ESQIXIBE, a shield-bearer, gentleman. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
to one, rent ; a pp. form from the verb escheoir, to fall to one's share Mer. Wives, i. 1.4. Often shortened to squire, M. E. squyer, Chau- 
(F. ^cAoir).— Low Lat. excadere, to fall upon, meet (any one), used cer, C. T, prol. 79. — O.F, gscuyer, ‘an esquire, or squire;* Cot. 
A.D. 1329 (Ducange); from Lat. ex, out, and coder g,Xo fall. See (Older form escuier, esquier, Burguy; mod. F. ^myrr.) — Low Lat, 
Chan ce. Ber. escheat, verb ; and see Cheat. scutarius, prop, a sh||ld-bearer. — Lat. scutum (whence O.F. escut, 

ESCHEW, to shun, avoid. (F.,— O. H. G.) M. E. esekewen, escu, mod. F. ^cu), a shield. — V SKU, to cover, protect ; see Sky. 
gschiwen; P. Plowman, C. ix. 51.— O.F. eseltei/er, * to shun, eschew, ESSAY, an attempt. (F.,—L., — Gk.) See Bacon’s [Com- 

avoid, bend from ;* Cot. and Roquefort.— O. H.G. sciuhan, M. H. G. monly ^It aesay in Mid. English ; Barbour has assay, an assault, 
echiuken, to frighten; also, intr. to fear, shy at.— O. li. G. and Bruce, ix. 604, an eflbrt, ii. 371, and as averb, ix. 353. See Assay.] 

M. H. G. schieeh, schich, mod. G. scheu, shy; cognate with £. shy. —O.F. essai, a trial.-* Lat. exagium, weighing, a trial of weight. 

Thus eschew and shy (verb) are doublets. See Sb^. Gk, [not Ifdyiov], a weighing (White and Riddle, Lat. Diet.) 

ESCOBT, a guide, gumri. (F., — Ital.,tfiL.) * Escort, a convoy;’ — Gk. kidyeiv, to lead out, export merchandise. — Gk. out; and 
Bailey's Diet, vol. ii. ed. 1731.— O.F. escorte, *a guide, convoy;’ dyeip, to lead. See Agent. For the sense, see Exact, Ex* 
Cot.— Ital. scorta, an escort, guide, convoy ; fem. of pp. of scorgere, amine. Bar. essay, verb, spelt assay in Shakespeare, and even later; 
to see, perceive, guide. Formed as if from Lat. excorrigere, a com- gssaydst, Ben Jonson, Discoveries, Ingeniorum Discrimina, not. 6. 
pound of ex and eoriHjferg, to set right, correct; see Correct. EBBEKCe, a being, quali^. (F..-L.) In Shak. 0 th. iv, i.iA 
Ber. fscor/, verb. Similarly Ital. oceorgere, to find out, answers — F. essence, ‘an essence;* Cot.— Lat. essentia, a being;; formed 
to a Lat. a d^corrigere ; see Diez. from essent*, base of a pres, participial form from esw, to be. —4^ AS, 

EBOtTIiEET, eatable. (L.) * 0 r any esculent, as the learned to be; cf. Skt. as, to be. See I0. Ber. gssent*i*al, g8imt4^4y^ 

talk; ’ Massinger, New Way to Pay, Act iv. sc. 3.— Lat. esculentus, from the crude form essenttp, 

V 0 a . 
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ESTABLISH. 


EVAPORATE. 


XBXABIiXBB, to make firm or sure. (F., L.) M. E. itUMiam, * ^comate A. S. nflk, true. 
Chaticer, tr. of Boethius, b.i. pr, 4 (1 . 511).mO.F, iUahliu-'t base of $thtm6l6gi$^m The Remedie oi 


tome parts of the verb $stabUr^ to establish, wLat. 9tabilirt, to make 
finii.«>Lat. itabilis, hrm. See Qtable, adj. Der. ntcAHsh-mentt 
Spwser, F. Q. V. II. 35. ^ Sometimes ttablish ; A. V., James, v. 8. 

ESTATB, state, condition, rank, (F.,«iL.) In earlv use. M. £. 
gstatf Hali Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 13,1. 13: Chaucer, C.T. 
938.-0. F. esiai (F. Lat. status. See State. ^ State is 
a later spelling. 

ESTXlEiIC, to value. (F., — L.) * Nothing esteemed of ; * Spenser, 
p. 3, coi, a. (Globe ed.)—0,F. estimert ‘to esteem;* Cot.-Lat. 
astimare, older form eestumare, to value. This stands for ais-tumare, 
to be put beside Sabine o/ws, prayer, from ^ IS, to seek, seek 
after, wish ; cf. Skt. ish, to desire. See Ask, which is from the 
same root. See below. 

ESTIMATE, valuation, worth. (L.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. 3. 
56. — Lat, sb. mtimatus, estimation ; from eestimatus, pp. of astimare, 
to value. See Eatoem. Der. estimate, verb, in Daniel, Civil Wars, 
b. iv (R.); also estimation, from O F. estimation, * on estimation* 
(Cot.), which from Lat. acc. cestimationem ; also estimable, Merch. of 
Ven, i, 3. 167, from O. F, estimable, from Lat. cestimabilis, worthy of 
este^ : whence estimahl-^. 

E8TBAKQE,to alienate, make strange. (F.,-L.) In Shak. 
L..L.L. V. 3. 313.-O. K ‘to estrange, alienate;* Cot — 

O. F. estrange, ‘ strange ; * id. See Strange. Der. estrange-ment, 

\ The a dj. strange was in much earlier use. 

STXTARY, the mouth of a tidal river. (L.) * From hence we 

double the Boulnesse, and come to an estuarie ; * Ilolinshed, Descr. 
of Britain, c. 14 (R.) — Lat. mtuarium, a creek. — Lat. cestuare, to 
surge, foam as the tide. — Lat. <Bstus, heat, surge, tide ; from base aid, 
to Dum, with suffix -n/-. — IDH, to bum, glow; whence also Skt. 
indh, to kindle, Gk. atOsiv, to glow. See Ether. 

ETCH, to engrave by help of acids. (Du., — G.) * Etching, a kind 
of graving upon copper with Aqua-fortis ; * Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. — Du. etsen, to etch (a borrowed word from German).— ( j. 
Stten, to feed, bait, corrode, etch ; either a causal form, orig. signi- 
fying * to make to cat,* or else merely a survival of M. H. G. ezzen, 
to eat, now spelt essen, which is cognate with £. eat. See Eat. 
^ The E. word may have been borrowed directly from the German, 
but that it passed through Holland on its way hither is far more 
likely. Dor. etching, 

El^RHAL, everlasting. (F., — L.) M. E. eternal, Chaucer, 
C.T. 151^02; also written 6/mi^/. — O. F. — Lat. ceternalis, 

formed with suffix •alis from ceternus, everlasting, contracted form of 
auiternus. Again, aui-ternus is formed, with suffix •iernus, indicating 
quality, from <8«f-, put for auo-, crude form of <euvm, age. See Age. 
Der. eternaldy; from same source, eterni-ty^M.. E. eterniie, Chaucer, 
tr, of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1. 4986, from F. eternity, which from Lat. 
acc. eeternitatem] also etern-ise, from O. F. eterniser, ‘to eternize;* 
Cotgrave. ^ The Middle English also had eterne, Chaucer, C. T. 
log 2 ;«cLat. aiemus, 

ETHER, the clear upper air. (L.,-Gk.) In Dryden, tr. of 
Ovid’s Metamorph. b. i. 1. 86. [Milton has ethereal, ethereous, F. L. 
i. 45, vi. 473.] •• Lat. ather. - Gk. al$rjp, upper air ; cf. Gk. at$M, 
dear sky.— Gk. atduv, to bum, glow. — V to bum ; cf. Skt. 
issdk, to kindle. Der. ether^e-al, ether-e-ous, ether-e-aldy, ether^e-- 
Mse. And see estuary, 

ETHIC, relating to custom. (L.,— Gk.) Commonly used as 
ethics, sb. pi. * I will never set politics against ethics ; * Bacon (in 
Todd’s Johnson). — Lat. ethicus, moral, ethic. — Gk. ifiiKos, ethic, 

, moral. wGk. 9ifos, custom, moral nature; cf. Uos, manner, custom, 
fi. Cognate with Cloth, sidm, custom, manner. -fG. sitte, custom.-f- 
Skt. svadkd, self-will, strength. And cf. Lat. suetus, accustomed, 
y. The Skt. form is easily resolved into eva, one’s own self (-Lat. 
j«-Gk, I), and dhd, to set, place (-Gk. 0c) ; so that Skt. svadhd 
(— Gk. f-doi) is ‘a placing of one's self,’ hence, self-assertion, self- 
will, habit. See Curtius, i. 31 1. Dw. ethic^al, ethic-aUly, ethic-s, 
ETHHIO, relating to a nation. (L.,-Gk.) In Ben Jonson’s 
Piscovcxifs; Veritas proprium hominis. Also in Levins. -Lat. eth^ 
meus,9mGlt., b0uuc6Sf national.— Gk. i$vos, a nation; of uncertain 
origin. Der. ethme^l ; ethnology, ethno-graphy (modem words). 
ETOQHETTB, ceremony. (F.. - G.) Modem ; and mere French. 
— F. itiquette^ a label, ticket ; explained by Cotgrave as ‘ a token, billet, 
or ticket, delivered for the benefit or advantage of him that receives 
it ;* i. e. a form of introduction.— O. F. etiquet, * a little note, . . . 
esp. such as is stuck up on the gate of a court,* &c.; Cot.-G. stichen, 
to stick, put, set, fix. See Btiofc, verb. Doublet, ticket, 
ETYMOE, the true source 4>f a word. (L.,-Gk.) In Sir T. 
Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 343 ; and earlier, in Holinshed’s 
Chron. of Scotland (R.)«vLat* arymofi.— Gk. hv/sou, an etymon; 


See Booth. Der. efymthlagy, spelt 
of Love, St. 60, pr. in Chaucer's Works, 
ed. 156/, fol. 333, back (derived from F. etymologic, in Cotgrave, 


Lat. etymdogia, Gk. brvfioKoyta) ; etymodog^se, spelt ethimdogise^ 
id. St. 63 ; etymo-lo^-ist ; also etyim4ogi»e^al, e/ywo-/ogi-c-aWy. 

BU-, preJin, well. (Gk.) From Gk. eZ, well ; properly neut. of 
Ivs, good, put for an older form ler-vt, real, literally ‘living* or 
‘ being ; * from ^AS, to be. f From the same root are essence 


a nd so oth; sw Cmtius, i. 460. 

~ onrs 


Shortened from 


EtJCHARIBT, the Lord’s supper. (L., — Gk.) 
eucharistia, c^lained as ‘ thanks-gcuyng * in Tyndale’s Works, p, 
467, col. 3. Cotgrave has: * Eucharistic, the Eucharist.’ — Lat. ev- 
f^aris/fo.— Gk. a givii^ of thanks, the Eucharist. — Gk. 

eZ, well ; and I shew favour, from favour, closely 

related to x^f^* joy, and fo rejoice. — ^ CHAR, to desire ; 

whence also £. yearn. See Eu- and Yearn. Der. euckarist-ic, 
e uchar ht-ic~al, 

EUIiOGY, praise. (L.,— Gk.) In Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 
1. 37a. Shortened from late Lat. eulos'ium, which was itself used at 
a later date, in the Tatler, no. 1 38. [Cf. O. F. euloge,'\ — Gk. ffiXov- 
Iw, in classical Gk. sbKoyla, praise, lit. ^od speaking. — Gk. ca, 
well ; and \iyuv, to speak. See Eu- and iLogie. Der. eulogdse, 
eulogist, eulog-ist-ical, eulogHst-ic-al-ly, 

EUNUCH, one who is castrated. (L., — Gk.) In Shak. L. L. L. 
iii. 301.— Lat. eunuchus (Terence).- (^k. c^voOxot, a eunuch, a cham- 
berlain ; one who had charge of the sleeping apartments. — Gk. 
a couch, bed ; and lx«^t to have in charge, hold, keep. 

EUPHEMISM, a softened expression. (Gk.) * Euphemismus, a, 

figure in rhetorick, whereby a loul harsh word is Rang’d into 
another that may give no offence ; ’ Kersey’s Diet, ed. 1715. But 
spelt euphemism in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Gk. ebtpqfjuofids, a 
later word for siMprjpda, the use of words of good omen. — Gk. tZ, 
well ; and tprujti, I speak, from ^ BH A, to speak. See Eu- and 
Pame. Der. euphem-ist-ic. 

EUPHONY, a pleasing sound. (Gk.) Euphony in Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘ Euphonia, a graceful sound ; * Kersey’s Diet., ed. 
1715. — Gk. tbpwvia, euphony. — Gk. (vtpuvos, sweet-voiced.— Gk. iC, 
well; and voice, from^^BHA, to speak. See Eu» and 

Pame. Der. eupkon-ic, euphondc-al, euphoni-ous, euphom-ouedy. 

euphrasy, the plant eye-bright. (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 
xi. 414. {Ct E . euphrai&e, eye bright ; Cot] The eye-bright was 
called Euphrasia, and was supposed to be beneficial to the eyes. — 
Gk. fbppaaia, delight. — Gk. §v<f>palvtev, to delight, cheer. — Gk. tZ, 
well ; and <pptv-, base of (Pfdjv, the mind, orig. the midriff, heart 

EUPHUISM, affectation in speaking. (Gk.) So named from 
a book called Euphues, by John Lyly, fost printed in 1579. — Gk. 
sbpvfis, well-grown, goodly, excellent. — Gk. «5, well; and <pvfi, 

S owth, from tpvopun, I grow, from V BHU, to be. See Eu- and 
e. Der. euphudst, euphudstdc, 

EUROCIj X DON*, a tempestuous wind. (Gk.) In Acts, xxvii. 
14. — Gk. ebpouKhZav, apparently ‘a storm from the East,* but there 
are various readings. As it stands, the word is from eSpo-t, the S. E. 
wind (Lat. Ewrws), and uMcuv, surge, from tc\b(fiv, to surge, dash as 
waves. ^ Another reading is cvp(ur{;Aa;i' — Lat. Euro-Aquilo in the 
Vulgate. 

EuTHAHASIA, easy death. (Gk.) *Euthanasie, a happy 
death;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Gk. cbBovaoia, an easy death; 
cf. svB&varot, dying well. — Gk. sZ, well; and Oavtiv, to die, on which 
s ee C ur tius, i i. 16 3. 

EVACUATE, to discharge. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Helth, b. iii. c. 7. — Lat. euacuatus, pp. of euact are, to discharge, 
empty out. — Lat. e, out; and uacuus, empty. See Vacate. Der, 
e vacua idon, evacuat-or, 

EVADE, to shun, escape from. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 0th. i. 1. 13. 
— F. evader, ‘to evade;* Cot.-Lat. euadere, pp. euasus, to escape, 
get away from.— Lat. e, off ; and uadere, to go. See Wade. Der« 
evas^ion , q. v ., from pp. euasus ; also evasdve, evasdvedy, evas-ive^ness, 
EVAJG9ESCENT, fading away. (L.) In Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii, 
ed. i73i***^L euanescent'-, stem of pres. pt. of euanescere, to vanish 
away.— Lat. e, away; and uaneseere, to vanish. See Vanisli. 
Per, evanescence, 

EVANGEIjIST, ft writer of ft gospel. (F.,— L.«— Gk.) In 
early use. Spelt ewangeliste, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 20Q, 
-O.F. evangeliste, ‘an evangelist;^ Cot.-Lat. ewawge/w/a.-CJk. 
c^TyfXie^t,— Gk. eitayyiktov, a reward for good tidings; also, 

f ood tidings, gospel.— Gk. eZ, well; and dyytXia, tidings, from 
yysKoSf ft messenger. See Eu- and AngeL Der. (from Gk, 
sbiyyiK’toiu) evtmgeldc, evangel-ic-al, euangelde^dy, evaugeldc-ism, 
e i/ang eldse, evem gHd a^Um, 

EVAPORATE, to fly off in vapour. (L.) The sb. evaporarioe it 

Oi.. w li /ti \ fin . . . c. 


neat, of Irv^, true, real, an extoidcd .form from Irfot, true, real ; 1 in Sir X.Elyot, Castel of Helth, b^ li (R.), ’The verb is in Cotgrave, 



EVASION. EXASPERATE, 19/ 

(o tnnslste F. wo/ow.-Lat tuaporatut, pp. of ataparart, to dis-^MeUndi. p. 115 (R.)-Lat. tuisetmut, pp, of lo diaem- 

perse in vapour* ••lAt. #• away; and napor, vapour. See Vapour, bowel* «, out ; and ui^cira, bowels; see Viaoora. IDar. fv&c*** 
Per. tvaporatHWf waparaMe, 4rat^ion, 

HVA8ION» an excuse. (L.) In Sir T* More, Works, p. 693 c*- BVOKE, to call out. (L.) It occurs in Cockeram*s Diet (ist ed. 
Lat. tyasiwtem, acc. of ntasio (Judith, xii. ao), an escape. -Lat. 1623), according to Todd, but was not in common use till much 
p p* of eu adert; see Evade. later. [The sb. evocation is in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, pref. 

eve, EVBK, the latter part of the day. (E.) Eve is short for sect, i ; also in Cotgrave. to translate O. F. #voca/ioii. J- Lat. euoeare, 
0veHt by loss of Anal w; evening is from the same source, but is dis< to call forth. •• Lat. «. out; and vocare, to call, from t/oe-, base of 
cussed below separately. M. E. eue^ euen^ both in Chaucer, C. T. t «w, v oice. See Voice. Per. #i;ocaM’o«, from O. F. evocation, 

4993» 9^9® » occurs even earlier. Owl and Nightingale, EV0I«VB, to disclose, develop. (L.) In Hale’s Origin of Man* 

1. 41 ; the full form appears as e/en, Ormulum, 1105; oj/en, Laya> kind (ed. 1677?), pp. 33, 63 (R.)-.Lat. euoluere, to unroll. -Lat. v, 
mon, 36696.— A. S. afent efen, Grein, i. 64. 4*0. Sax. dvand; out ; and t/o/vfra, to roll. See Voluble. Per. evo/u/ton, in Hale (as 
O. Fries, dvend, + Icel. op/nn, aftan. + Swed. afton ; Dan. qfiten, *4 abo ve\ p . 359 ; evolution^ar-y, evolution-ist, 

O. H. G. dbani, M. H. G. dhentt G. abe^, B. Origin doubtful ; yet EVUliSION, a plucking out. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, Cyrus' 
these forms point to an early (Germanic AF AN (Scand.q/mn), clearly Garden, c. 3, ( 11. — Lat. euuUionem^ acc. of ei/uhto. — Lat. euulaus, 
an extension from Goth, a/, off (cf. O. II. G. abe, G. a6, £. qf, off, pp, of eti ellere, to pluck out; from e, out, and uellere. See Convulse. 
Skt. apa). The Goth, qfar, after, and E. after, are comparative EWE, a female she^. (E.) M. E. ewe ; see Wyclif, Gen. xxi. a8. 
forms from the same base. Thus even and af-ter are related in form, — A. S. eowu, Gen. xxxn. 14. + Du. ooi, + Icel. «r. + O. H. G. awi, 
and probably in meaning ; even probably meant * decline* or *end ;* cf. M. H. G. ouwe, >f Goth, am'*, a sheep, in comp, awefhi, a flock of 
Skt. apard, posterior, apard sandhyd, evening twilight. The allusion is sheep, awistr, a sheepfold ; John, x. 16. 4* Lithuanian avis, a sheep, 
thus to the latter end of the day. See After. t[f Not connected 4Kuss. ovtsa, a sheep.+Lat. otit5.4 Gk. &*f.+Skt. avi, a sheep, ewe. 
with even, adj. Der. evensong, Chaucer, C. T. 833; even-tide, B, ‘The Skt. avis, as an adjective, means “devoted, attached;’* 


An cren Riwle, p. 404, — A. S. ctfen-ixd, Grein ; also evening, q. v. 
E'^^E, equal, level. (E.) M. E. ^mn, euene ; P. Plowman, C. 
xxiii. 370. — A. S. efen, rfn, sometimes contracted to emn, Grein, i. 
318. + Du. even, + Icel. ;q/». + Dan. Jievit. 4 Swed. Jdm«. 4 Goth. 
ihns, 4 O. H. G. epan ; G. eben, p. The form of the base is 
EBNA ; Fick, iii. 37. Root unknown ; perhaps related to E. ebb. 
Per. even, adv., even-handed, &c., evenrly, even-ness, 

EVENTING, eve, the latter end of the day. (E.) M. E. evening, 
euenynge, Rob. of Glouc. p. 313. — A. S. afnimg, Gen. viii. ii ; put 
for defenrung, and formed with suffix -mg (»mod. E. -mg) from 
ikfen, eve. See Eve. 

EVENT, circumstance, result. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. i. i. 245.- 
Lat. euentus, or euentum, an event. — Lat. euentus, pp. of euenire, to 
happen. — Lat. e, out; and uenire, to come. See Come. Per. 
evert' -ful ; also event-u-al, event-u-al-ly (from euentu-s), 

EVER, continually. (E.) M. E. ever, euere (where u — v), Chaucer, 
C. T. 834; cefre, Ormulum, 206. — A. S. <b/re, Grein, i. 64. The 
ending -re answers to the common A. S. ending of the dat. fem. sing, 
of adjectives, and has an adverbial force. The base <bf- is clearly 
related to A. S. dwa, ever, Goth, aiw, ever ; which are based upon 
the sb. which appears as Goth, aiws, Lat. <suum, Gk. ald/v, life. See 
Age, Aye. Per. ever-green, ever-lasting (Wyclif, Rom. vi. 33, 23), 
ever-lasting-ly, ever-lasting-ness ; ever-more (Rob. of Glouc. p. 47); 
als o eve ry, q. v. ; ever-y-where, q. v. ; n-ever, q. v, 

EVERV, each one. (E.) Lit. ‘ever-each.* M. E. eueri (with 
Mstv) short for euerich, Chaucer, C. T. 1853 ; other forms are euere- 
ile, Havelok, 1330; euere-il, id. 318; euer-tde, Layamon, 2378; 
ctuer-cslc, euer-ech, id. 4599. — A. S. afre, ever ; and cbIc, each (Scotch 
ilk). See Ever and Efium. 

EVERYWHERE, in every place. (E.) Spelt euerihwar, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 300; eauer ihwer. Legend of St. Katharine, 681. Com- 
pounded of ever (A. S. dfre), and M. E. ihwar (A. S. gehweer, every- 
where, Grein, i. 41 5). p. Thus the word is not compounded of every 
and where, but of ever and ywhere, where ywhere »A.S, gehwar, a 
word formed by prefixing A. S, ge to hw<er, where. Similarly we 
find aywhere « everywhere (lit, aye-where) in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
ii. 338. ^ Of course it has long been regarded z.%^every-where, 

tho^h its real force is ever-where. 

Evict, to evince, to dispossess. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 

* That this deliverance might be the better evicted,* i. e. evinced ; Bp. 
Hall, Contemplations, b. iv. c. xix. sect. 35.— Lat. euictus, pp. of 
euincere. See Evinoe. Per. evict-ion, 

EVIDENT, manifest. (F.,— L.) Chaucer has eindently (vf’ith u 
e»v). Treat, on the Astrolabe, pt. ii. sect. 33, rubric; and evidences, 
pi. sb., id. prol. 1. 3.— O. F. evident, ‘evident;* Cot.— Lat. evident-, 
stem of euidens, visible, pres. pt. of euidere, to see clearly.— Lat. e, 
out, clearly; and videre, to see; see Vision. Per. evidentdy, 
e videnc e (O. F. evidence), 

EVUj, wicked, bad. (£.) M. E. euel (with v), evil ; also iuel, 
Havelok, 114; (fel, Ormulum, 1743 ; vuel (for uvel), Ancren Riwle, 
p. 53. — A. S. yfd, Qrein, ii. 768 ; whence also yfel, so. an evil 4 
evvel, 4 0. H. G. vpil, M. H. G. vbel, G. iibel. 4 Goth, vbils. Root 
unknown. ^ Related to Gk. 0/8pis, insult (from Mp?). Dor. 
evil, sb. ; evil-fy; evil-doer, &c. Poublet, ill, which is Scandinavian; 
seeU. 

EVINCE^ to prove beyond doubt. (L.) In Dryden, Hind and 
Panther, ii, 190, 333.— Xat. euineere, to overcome. —Lat. #, ffilly ; and 
ogyt, to conquer. See Victor, ^ 01d» word, evict, q. v. 
EVISCERATE^ to disettbowel, (L.) In Burton, Anat of^ 


and is prob. derived from the V AV (AW), to please, satisfy ; ac- 
cording to this, the sheep was called “ pet,’* or “ favourite,” from its 
gentleness ; * Curtius, i. 488. See Auaienoe. 

EWER, a water-jug. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 350. 
M. E. ewer, Rob. Manning’s Hist, of England, ed. Fumivall, 1. 11425 
(Stratmann). — O. F. ewer*, ewaire* or eweire*, not found, but see 

0. F. water (also spelt aigue), in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Frany. 
col. 35, 1. 7 ; another form of the word was aigviere, which Cot- 
grave explains by * an ewer, or laver.* — Lat. aquaria, fem. of aquarius, 
used as equivalent to aquarium (neut. of aquarius) a vessel for water ; 
formed with suffix -arius from aqu-a, water. See Aquatic. 

EX-, prefix, signifying ‘ out * or * thoroughly.* (L.) Lat. ex, out ; 
cognate with Gk. or in, out, and Russ. tV, out ; see Curtius, i. 
479. R becomes ef- before /, as in effuse. It is shortened to e- 
^fore h, d, g, I, m, n, r, and v; as in ebullient, e-dit, e-gress, e-late, 
e-manate, e-normous, e-rode, e-vode. The Gk. form appears in ec- 
centric, ec-clesiastic, ec-leetic, ec logue, ec-lipse, ecstasy. It takes the 
form es- in O. F. and Spanish ; ciT essape, essheat, essort, es-planade. 
In some words it becomes s-, as in Italian ; see ssdd, s-camper. 
EXACERBATE, to embitter. (L.) The sb. exacerbation is in 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 61 (R.) — L.at. exacerbatus, pp. of exacerbare, to 
irritate ; from ex, out, thoroughly, and acerbus, bitter. See Acerb- 
ity. Per. exacerbat-ion, 

EXACT (i), precise, measured. (L.) In Hamlet, v. 3. 19. -Lat. 
exactus, pp. of exigere, to drive out, also to weigh out, measure. — 
Lat. ex, out ; and agere, to drive. See Agent. Der. exact-ly, exact- 
ness; and see below. 

EXACT (3), to demand, require. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 3. 
99.— O. F. exacter, ‘to exact, extort;* Cot. — Low Lat. exactare, in- 
tensive of Lat. exigere (pp. exactus), to exact, lit. to drive out ; see 
above. Dor. exa ct-ion , from O. F. exaction, ‘ exaction ; * Cot. 
EXAGGERATE, to heap up, magnify. (L.) In Cotgrave, to 
translate O. F. exaggercT.^hvit, exaggercUus, pp. of exaggerare, to 
heap up, amplify. — Lat. ex; and aggerare, to heap, from agger, a 
heap. — Lat. aggerere, to bring together; from ag- (for ad be 'ore g) 
and gerere, to carry. See ^8t. Per. exaggerat-ion (O. F. exag- 
geration, Cot.) ; exaggerative, exaggerat-or-y. 

EX AL T, to raise on high. (F.,- L.) In Shak, K. Lear, v. 3. 67 ; 
and perhaps earlier. fFhe sb. exaltation is in Chaucer, C. T. 6284, 
and exaltat (pp.), id. oa86.] — O. F. exalter, ‘to exalt;’ Cot. — Lat, 
exaltare, to exalt. — Lat. ex ; and altus, high. See Altitude. Der. 
exalt-at-ion (O. F. exaltation. Cot.) ; exaltsd, exalt-ed-ness. 
EXAMINE, to tes|4%^* (F., — L*) M. £. examitun, Chaucer, 
Tale of Melibeus (GroiapB, 2311) ; Gower, C. A. ii. ii.-O. F. ex- 
aminer ; Cot.— Lat. examinare, to weigh carefully. —Lat. exatnen (stem 
examtn-) the tongue of a balance, put for exag-men ; cf. exieere, to 
weigh out.— Lat. ex; and agere, to drive. See Agent and Exact 
(i). Der. examin-er ; examin-at-ion (O. F. examination, Cot.\ 
EXAMFliE, a pattern, specimen. (F., — L.) In Shak. Meas. ill, 

1. 191, [Earlier form ensample, q.v.]-0. F. example (Burguy); 
later exemple (Cot.).— Lat. exemplum, a sample, pattern, specimen.— 
Lat. eximere, to take out; hence, to select a specimen.— Lat. 
and emere, to take, to buy, with which cf. Russ, imiete, to havOk 
From the base AM, to take ; Fick, i. 493. Der. sec ex^pidp^ 
exemplify, exempt, tiodbloUt, ensample, sample* 

EXASPERATE, to provoke. (L.) In Shak. K. Lear. V. i, ^ 
Properly a pp., as in Macb. iii. 6. 38. -Lat. exdsperatm, of 
exatperare, XXt roughen, provoke. — Lat. ex ; and rc^h» See 
> Aiq^arity. Der. exasperat-ion, from O. F. exasperai^ Cot* 
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EXCAVATION. 


SQC CA\^A!nOiN‘« a bollowiag oat (F., «> L) The sb. ixeavaiion 
if in Cotgrave, to tranelate O.F. eMcmmUon ; the verb is later. —O. F. 
mteavation. eMcauationem, acc* of tsceattatio, a hollowing out.«* 
Lat. exeauatus, pp. of tmaumi, to hollow oat.«»Lat. out; and 
eauare, to make hollow, innn eauuM, hollow. See Cave. Ber. 
09tcavate, suggested by the sb. ; whence §Meavat^or» 

XSXCEElJ, to go beyond, excel. (F.,«iL.) M.E. ixeeden; 
•That he mesure naught §xe§d€i* Gower, C. A. iii. 157. -O.F. 
ixeeder, *to exceed;* Cot.— Lat. ixetdere, pp. exetssus, to go out; 
from iXf out, and e«d#ra, to go. See Cede. Ber. gxcted-ing (Othello, 


iii. 3. ajS), excgtd^ng^y (id. 378); 
EXCEIiy to surpass. (F.,— L.) 


and see gxctss. 

In Spenser, F. Q. v. I8. 


- 

[The sb. ixcelUnee and adj. gxalUnt are older ; see Chaucer, C. T. 
XX941, 1 1944.3-0. F. txeiller,* to excell;* Cot. -Lat. excelltrtt to 
raise; also, to surpass.— Lat. 9x\ and eelUre*, to impel, whence 
anttcMiri^ peretlUrt, &c. See Celerity. Ber. txcglUent (O. F. 
pres, pt, exeglhnt ) ; iXcglUgncg (O.F. txetllince, from Lat. ixcellentia)i 
9 XeeUtne-y. 

EXCBFTy to take out, exclude. (F.,— L.) See the phrase 
*$xc 9 pt§ cryst one* -except Christ alone, P. Plowman, C. xyii. 8x5. 
[The sb. ixetpHon is in Lidgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, st. 
ag.]— O.F. ixeipitrt *to except;* Cot.— Lat. exctpiartt intensive of #«- 
eipsre, to take out. — Lat. fx, out; and capered to take. See Capable. 
Bar. ixceptt prep.; txetpt-ing; exeept-ion (O.F. exception^ Cot.); 
€xeipt<-ioifalt except^ion-able, except-ivit txcept~or. 

30 CCERPT, a selected passage. (L.) Modem ; not in Johnson. 
But the verb to exarp was in use. ‘ Excerpt to pick out or choose ; * 
Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. — Lat. exeerptuntt an extract, neut. of 
ixegrptust pp. of gxeerperit to select.— Lat. ex^ out; and carptn, to 
pluck, cull. See Harvest. 

EXCESS, a going beyond, intemperance. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 

L. L.L. V. 8. 73; Gower, C. A. ii. 376.-0. F. gxeez, ‘superfluity, 
excess ; * Cot. — Lat. ixcessus, a going out, deviation ; from the pp. of 
exeedgrt ; see Excede. Ber. excess-ivet M. £. excessift Gower, C. A. 
i ii. 17 7. — O.F. gxeessi/t ‘excessive ;’ Cot.; excess‘ivg 4 y, gxegss 4 ve-ness, 

EXCHAEOE, to give or take in change. (F.,— L.) M.E. 
gschaungg, sb. ; ‘The Lumbard made non gschaungs;' Gower, 
C. A. i. 10. The verb seems to be later ; it occurs in Spenser, 
F. Q. vii. 6. 6. The prefix es- was changed to ex^ to make the word 
more like Latin.— O.F. gsckange, sb.; eschanger, vb., to exchange; 
Cot.— O.F. es- (—Lat. and changer t to change. See Change. 
Ber. gxchang^er, gxchange-ahle, 

EXCHEQUER, a court; formerly a court of revenue. (F.) 

M. E. gschgkergt a court of revenue, treasury ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. a8o. Spelt cheker, P. Plowman, B. prol. 93. — O.F. 
gsehgquier, a chess-board; hence the checkered cloth on which 
accounts were calculated by means of counters ; see Blount’s Law 
Diet, and Camden’s Britannia. [See also eschiquier in Cotgrave.] — 
O. F. gschgCt check (at chess) ; eschecs, chess. See Check, Checker, 
Chess. if The Low Lat. form is scacarium, meaning (i) a chess- 
board, (a) exchequer; from Low Lat. scacei, chess. 

EXCISE (1), a duty or tax. (Du., — F.,— L.) ‘The townes of 
the I^we^Countreygs doe cutt upon themselves an excise of all thinges,* 
Ac.; Spenser, State of Ireland, Globe ed. p. 669. ^Exeise^ from the Belg. 
aeciisg, tribute ; so called, perhaps, because it is assessed according 
to the verdict of the assise^ or a number of men deputed to that 
office by the king;* Gazophylacium Anglicanum, 1689. ‘This 
tribute is paid in Spain, . . and in Portugal, where it is called sisa, 
1 supp^ it is the same with the excise in England and the Low 
Countries;* Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. iii. c. a. R. 9 (R.) 
A A misspelling of O. Du. aksHs or aksys, spelt aksys in Sewel’s Du. 
Diet., where it is explained to mean ‘ excise.’ Cf. G. accise, excise. The 
more correct spelling accisg occurs in Howell’s Familiar Letters. 
••Twere cheap living here [in Amsterdam], were it not for the 
monstrous aedses which are imposed upon all sorts of commodities;’ 
vol. i. let. vii., dated May i, 1619. Again, the Du. aksm (like G. accisg) 
is a corruption of O. F. assist * assessments, impositions,’ Cot. ; cf. Port, 
and Span, srso, excise, tax.— O.F. assise, an assize, sessions (at which 
things were assessed). See Assess, Assise. % The mod. F. 
aeeisg, excise, given in Hamilton, and used by Monte^uieu (littrd), 
was merely borrowed back from the Teutonic form at a later period ; 
there is no such word in Cotgrave. Ber. excise-man, 

EXCISE (a), to cut out. (L.) Very rare ; spelt excite in a quo- 
tation (in R.) from Wood’s Athens Oxonienses. [The sb. exciuon 
occurs in Sir T, Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. a a.] -Lat. excisus, 
Ip. of escufrrv, to cut out— Lat out; andc<s(/m, to cut; see 
Oonoise. Ber. exdedwt froxn O. F. excision ; Cot. 

EXCITE, to stir up, rouse. (F.,— L.) M.E. exciten, Chaucer, 
C.T. i 6 aia.- 0 . F. *to excite; ’ Cot -Lat excitare, to call 

out; frequentative of fxefrmawLat ex, out; and ciere, to summon ; 


EXEMPLAB. 

excii*ai-ion (O.F. exeitaiion, ‘exatation;* Cot); exesi-at-hi 
(O. F. exeitatifi Cot.) ; excite-meni (Hamlet, iv. 4. 58). , , , _ . 
EXCIiAIM, to ciy out (F.,-L.) Both verb and sb. in Shak. 
All’s Well, i. 3. 133; Rich. II, i. a. a. - O.F, exelamer, ‘to cx- 
claime;* Cot— Lat. exclamarei from ex, out, and clamare, to cry 
aloud. See Claim. Ber. exclam-at-ion (O.F. exclamation, ‘an 
exclamation;* Cot); exclam-ai-or-y, 

EXCLUDE, to shut out. (L.) In Henryson, Test, of Creseide, 
St. 19 ; and in Wyclif, Numb. xii. 14.— Lat. exelvdere, pp. exclitsus, 
to shut out.— Lat. ex, out ; and elaudere, to shut ; see Clause. Ber. 
exelus-ion, exelus^ive, exelus-ive-ly, exelus-ive-ness ; from pp. exclusvs. 
EXCOGITATE, to think out. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, The 
Govemour, b. i. c. 33.— Lat. exeogitatus, pp. of excogitare, to think 
out -Lat. ex, out; and cogitate, to think; see Cogitate. Ber. 
exco^tat-ion ; in the sa me ch ap, of The Govemour. 
EXCOMECUBTICATE, to put out of Christian communion. 
(L.) Properly a pp., as in Shak. K. John, iii. 1. 173, 333.— Lat 
excommunicatus, pp. of excommunicate, to put out of a community. — 
Lat. ex, out ; and communicate ; see Commuxiioate. Ber. excomr 
municat-ion ; Much Ado, iii. 5. 60. 

EXCORIATE, to take tlm skin from. (L.) The pi. sb. excoriat- 
ions is in Holland’s Pliny, b. xxiii. c. 3. The verb is in Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. excoriatus, pp. of excoriate, to strip off skin. 
—Lat. ex, off ; and corium, skin, hide, cognate with Gk. x 6 piov, skin. 
See Cuirass. Ber. excoriat-ion, 

EXCREMEHT, animal discharge, dung. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, 
Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 11. See Spenser, F. Q. iv. 11. 35 ; Shak. 
L. L. L. V. 1. 109. — Lat. excrementum, refuse, ordure. — Lat. excre-tum, 
supine of excernere, to sift out, separate ; with suffix -mentum. See 
Excretion. Ber, excrement-al, excrement-itfious, 
EXCRESCENCE, an outgrowth. (F., — L.) In Holland’s 
Pliny, b. xxii. c. 33; and in Cotgrave. — O. F. fxertfsemee, ' an ex- 
crescence ;’ Cot. — Lat. excrescentia. — Lat. excrescent-, stem of pres. pt. 
of excrescere, to grow out. — Lat. ex, out ; and crescere, to grow ; 
see Crescent. Ber. excrescent, from Lat. excrescent-, as above. 
EXCRETION, a purging, discharge. (F.,— L.) In Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 13. § i. — O. F. excretion, ‘the purging 
or voiding of the superfluities ; ’ Cot. — Lat. excretrus, pp. of excernere, 
to sift out, separate ; with F. suffix -ion, as if from a Lat. excretionem, 
—Lat. ex, out; and cernere, to sift, separate, cognate with Gk. xplveiv. 
See Crisis. Ber. etscrete (rare verb), excret-ive, excret-or-y, from the 
pp. excretus, 

EXCRUCIATE, to torture. (L.) In Levins. Properly a pp., 
as in Chapman’s Odyssey, b. x. 1 . 332. -Lat. excrueiatus, pp. of ex- 
cruciate, to torment greatly. — Lat. ex, out, very much ; and cruciate, 
to torment on the cross.— Lat. cruci-, crude form of crux, a cross. 
See Cruci^. Ber. excru-ciat-ion, 

EXCULPATE, to free from a charge. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. — L. exculpatuSfjop. of exculpare, to clear of blame. — Lat. ex ; 
and culpa, blame. See Culpable. Ber. exculpat-ion, exculpai-or-y, 
EXCURSION, an exi)edition. (L.) In Holland’s tr. of Livy, 
p. 77; Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1 . 637. — Lat. excursionem, acc. of 
excursio, a running out. — Lat. excursus, pp. of excurrere, to mn out ; 
from ex and currere, to run. See Current. Ber. excursion-ist ; 
also excurs'ive, excurs-ive-ly, excurs-ive-ness, from pp. excursus, 
EXCUSE, to free from obligation, release. M. £. excusen ; 
P. Plowman, C. viii. 398. — O. F. excuser.mm’Lox, excusare, to release 
from a charge. — Lat. ex ; and causa, a charge, lit. a cause. See Cause. 
Ber. excuse, s b. ; exeus-able, Gower, C. A. i. 76 ; excus-at-or-y, 
EXECRATE, to curse. (L.) In Cotgrave, to translate F. 
execrer, [Shak. has execrable, Titus, v. 3. 177 ; execration, Troil. ii. 
3. 7.] — Lat. execrari, better spelt exsecrari, to curse greatly. — Lat. ex ; 
and sacrare, to consecrate, also, to declare accursed.— Lat. ro^ro-, 
crude form of sacer, sacred. See Sacred. Ber. execra-hle, 
exe crat-ion, 

EXECUTE, to perform. (F.,-L.) M.E. executen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1664, — O. F. executer ; Cot. — Lat. executus, better spelt exseeu- 
tus, pp. of exsequi, to pursue, follow out. -Lat. ex ; and sequi, to fol- 
low; see Sue. Ber. execut-ion (O.F. execution), Chaucer, C.T. 
8398; execut-ion-er, Shak. Meas. iv. a. 9 ; execut-or, P. Plowman, C. vii. 
a^; execut-or 9 y, exeeut-rix, execut-ive, execut 4 ve 4 y*, and see exeguies, 
EXEGESIS, exposition, interpretation. (Gk.) Modem. -Gk. 
ki^yrtatt, interpretation.— Gk. IpriyetaBcu, to explain.— Gk. If; and 
to guide, lead.-Gk. dyav, to lead; see Agent. Ber. 
e xeget 4 e (Gk . hifmrsxds), exeget-ic-al, exeget 4 c-al 4 y, 
BlXEMPTiAR, pattern. (F.,-L.) *Tho nine crowned be very 
exempiaire Of all honour;* The Flower and the Leaf, 1 . 502.— O. F. 
exemplaire, * a pattern, sample;’ Cot. — Lat, exemplarium, a late form 
of exempUtr, % copy.— Lat. exemplaris, that serves as a copy.— Lat, 
exemfium, an example, sample. See Example. Ber. exem^ar-y ; 


see Cite. Ber. excit-er, axeU 4 Qg-ly, excit able, excit-a-bil- ^Hooker, Eccl. polity, b. i. 3. 4. ^ The word exemplar is really 
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from O. F. but has been turned back into its Latin form. ^Testament. -Lat. sxodas.-Gk. lfo8ot« a going out-Gk. If; and 

See Sample r. » way. march ; cf. Russ. ehxT, a march.-^ SAD, to go ; cf. 

1tiyBMTP riX#Y, to shew bv example. (F., L.) A coined word ; Skt. d*sad. to approach. Russ, ehodite, to go. 
in Holland's Livy, p. 109, who has ‘ to exempM§ and copie out,* SXOQXIN, a plant increasing outwardly. (Gk.) Modem and 
where ixempiyie and eopie out are synonyms. - O. F. ixempliAtr*\ not scientific. - Gk. If«. outside (from If, out) ; and 7*1^, base of 7/71^0- 
fouttd.— Low Lat. to copy out; Duca^e.««Lat. axam- am bom o^roduced. See l^do^n. "Dw, emgifHm, 

fium, a copy; and^tfora (as/acera), to make. See Example. EXONEBATS, to relieve of a burden, acquit. (L.) In Cot- 

E 2 CEMPT, freed, redeemed. (F.,-iL.) Shak. has a*am^, adj., grave, to translate F. dasciiorgar. -Lat. exontrahis, pp. of a^owarara, 
As You Like It, ii. i. 15 ; verb, All's Well, ii. 1. 198. -O. F. ixempt, to disburden. -Lat. ex ; and o«ar-, base of onus, a load ; see Oner- 
‘ exempt, freed,* Cot ; exempter, * to exempt, free ; * id. — Lat. a«- one. Der. exonerat-ion, exonerat-ive, 

emptus, pp. of eximere, to take out, deliver, free. See Example. EXOBBITAET, extravagant. (F.,-L.) 'To the exorbitant 
Der. exempt, verb; exemption, from O, F. exemption, * exemption ; * waste ;* Massinger. The Guardian, i. i. 30. -O. F. exorbitant, * exorl> 
Cot. itant;* Cot. — Lat. exorbitant-, stem of pres. pt. of exorhitare, to fly 

EXEQUIES, funeral rites. (F.,-L.) In Shak. 1 Hen. VI, iii. out of the tmck.-Lat. ex\ and orbita, a track; see Orbit. Der. 
a. 133. — O. Y.exeqties, 'funerals, or funerall solenmities;* Cot — Lat. exorbitant-ly, exorbitance, 

exequias, exsequias, acc. pi. of exsequia, funeral obsequies, lit. * pro- EXORCISE, to adjure, deliver from a devil. (L.,-Gk.) Shak. 
cessions' or * followings.^ — Lat ex, out; and sequi, to follow; see has r, Cymb. iv.. a. 276; the pi. sb. « Lat 0xoms/<s in 

Sequence, and Execute. Wyclif, Acts, xix. 13 (t^arlier text); Lidgate has exorcismes. Siege of 

EXERCISE, bodily action, training. (F., — L.) M. E. exercise, Thebes, pt. iii (How the bishop Amphiorax fell doune into belle).- 
Chaucer, C. T. 9032.-0. F. exercice, ‘exercise ; ' Cot. — Lat. exerci- Late Lat. exorcizare, ^Gk. kiopKl(uv, to drive away by adjuration.- 
rfttm, exercise.— Lat tfje^r«V«s,pp. of to drive out of an enclo- Gk. If, away; and 6 pKl(uv, to adjure, from 5 p«ot, an oath. Der. 

sore, drive on, keep at work. — Lat. ex, out; and arcere, to enclose, e oeorci s-er, exorcism ((^k. Ifopmflr/ift), exorcist (Gk. IfopwierTiit). 
keep off. See Ark. Der. exercise, verb. EXO]WIUM,a beginning. (L.) In Holland’s tr. of Ammianus, 

EXERT, to thrust out, put into active use. (L.) 'The stars ... p. 387 (R.) ; Spectator, no. 303. The pi. exordiums is in Beaum. 
Exert [thrust out] their heads ; * Dryden, Ir. of Ovid, Metam. b. i.ll. and Fletcher, Scornful Lady, i. i. — Lat. exordium, a beginning, the 
88, 89. — Lat. exertus, better spelt exsertus, thrust forth ; pp. of exser- warp of a web. — Lat. exordiri, to begin, weave. — Lat. ex ; and ordiri, 
— Lat. exy out; and serere, to join, put together, put; see Series, to begi n, w eave ; akin to Order, q. v. Der. exordi-al, 

Der. exert-ion, EXOTERIC, external. (Gk.) Opposed to esoteric. - Gk. Ifwtfp- 

EXPOIiIATE, to scale off. (L.) Exfoliation is in Bumet, Hist, subs, external. — Gk. If wripw, more outward, comp, of adv. If w, out- 
of Own Time, an. 1699. ' Exfoliate, in surgery, to rise up in leaves ward, from If, out. See Esoteric. 

or splinters, as a broken bone does;* Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. — Lat. EXOTIC, foreign. (L., — Gk.) * Exotic or strange word;' 
exfdiatus, pp. of exfdiare, to strip of leaves. — Lat. ex, off; and folium, Howel’s Letters, b. iv. let. 19, § i a. * Exotical and forraine drugs ;' 
a leaf. See Foliage. Der. exfoliat-ion. Holland's Pliny, b. xxii. c. 24. — Lat. exotieus, foreign. Gk. i(otnx 6 t, 

•BTXIT ATiTilj to breathe out, emit. (F., — L.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, outward, foreign. — Gk. Ifw, adv., without, outward; from If, out. 

i. a. 58. — F. exhaler, ' to exhale ; ' Cot. — Lat. exhalare, pp. exhalatus, Der. exotic-aU 

to breathe out. — Lat. ; and Aa/ar«, to breathe. "Dot. exhal-at-ion, EXPAND, to spread out. (L.) Milton has expanded, V.h.i, 
K. John, ii. 4. 153 ; M. £. exalation, Gower, C. A. iii. 95. 225 ; expanse, id. ii. 1014. — Lat. expandere, pp. expansus, to spread 

EXHAUST, to drain out, tire out. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castel out. — Lat. ex ; and pandere, to spread, related to patere ; see Patent, 
of Helth, b. ii (R.); Shak. Timon, iv. 3. 119. — Lat. exhaustus, pp. of Der. expanse (Lat. expansus) ; expans-ible, expans-ibl-y, expam-ibil-i-tp, 
exhaurire, to draw out, drink up. — Lat. ex ; and haurire, to draw, eo^ans-ion, expans-ive, expans-ive-ly, expans-ive-ness, 
drain ; with which perhaps cf. Iccl. ausa, to sprinkle, to pump out EXPATIATE, to range at large. (L.) In Milton, P. L. i. 774. 
water. Der, exhaust-ed, exhaust-er, exkaust-ible, exhaust-ion, exhaust- —Lat. expatiatus, pp. of expatiari, better spelt exspatiari, to wander. 

ive, exhaust-less. — Lat. ex ; and spatiari, to roam, from spatium, space ; see Space. 

EXHIBIT, to shew. (L.) Shak. has exhibit, Merry Wives, ii. Der. expatiat-ion. Bacon, On Learning, by G. Wats, b. ii. c. a and 
J. 29 ; exhibiter. Hen. V, i. i. 74; exhibition, K. Lear, i. 2. 25. — Lat. c. 13 (R. ). 

exhibitus, pp. of exhibere, to hold forth, present. — Lat. ex ; and habere, EXPATRIATE, to banish. (L.) Not in Johnson. In Burke, 
to have, hold ; see Habit. Der. exhibii-er, exhibit-or, exhibit-ion On the Policy of the Allies (R.) — Low Lat. expatriatus, pp. of expa- 
(O. F. exhibition. Cot.), exhibit-ion-er, exkibit-or-y. triare, to banish ; cf. O.F. expatrii, * banished ;' (Cot.) — Lat, ex\ and 

EXHILARATE, to make merry, cheer. (L.) Milton has ex- patria, one’s native country, from Lat. patri-, crude form of pater, a 
hilarating, P. L. ix. 1047. — Lat. exhilaratus, pp. of exhilarare, to father; see Patriot. Der. expatriat-ion. 

gladden greatly. — Lat. ex ; and hilarare, to cheer. — Lat. hilaris, glad; EXPECT, to look for. (L.) Gower has expectant, C. A. i. 216. 
see Hilarious. Der. exhila-rat-ion, Ilacon, Nat. Hist. § 721 (R.). —Lat. expectare, better exspectare, to look for. — Lat. ex\ and spectare, 
EXHORT, to urge strongly. (F., — L.) M. E. exhorten, Henry* to look; see Spectacle. J>ot. expect-ant, expect-ance, expect-anc-y, 
son, Compl. of Creseide, last stanza. — O. F. — Lat. exhortari. expect-at-ion (K. John, iv. 2. 7). 

—Lat. ex ; and hortari, to urge ; see Hortative. Dor. exhort-at-ion, EXPECTORATE, to spit forth. (L.) In Holland’s PHny, b. 
Wycl if, I Tim, iv. 13; exhort-at-ive, I-evins; exhort-at-or-y. xxiv. c. 16 (R.) — Lat. expectoratus, pp. of expectorare, to expel from 

aXHUME, to disinter. (L.) Quite modem; even exhumation the breast. — Lat. ex\ and pector-, base of pectus, the breast; see 
is not in Johnson, but was added by Todd, who omits the verb al- Pectoral. Der. expectoration, expectorat-ive ; expector-ant (from 
together. Coined from Lat. ex, out ; and humus, the ground. We the Lat^res^t.). 

find inhumare, to bury, but not exhumare. See Humble. Der. EXPEDITE, to hasten. (L.) In Cotgrave, to translate 0 . F. 
exhumrat-ion. expedier ; properly a pp., as in * the profitable and expedite service of 

EXIGENT, exacting, pressing. (L.) Gen. used as a sb.« Julius;* Holland’s tr. of Ammianus, p. 431. -Lat. pp. of 

necessity; Jul. Caesar, v. i. 19.— Lat. exigent-, stem of pres. pt. of expedire, to extricate the foot, release, make ready. — Lat. ex; and 
exigere, to exact ; see Exact (2). Der. exigence, O. F. exigence, pedi-, crude form of pes, the foot. See Foot. Der. expedit-ion, 
'exigence;* Cot.; exigenc-y. Macb. ii. 3. 116; expedit-i-ous. Temp. v. 315; expedit-i-ous-ly ; also 

EaILE, banishment. (F.,-L.) M. E. exile, Rob. of Glouc. p. (from the pres. part. of,^t. expedire) expedient. Much Ado, v. a. 85 ; 
131 ; emlen, verb, to banish, Chaucer, C. T. 4967. — O.F. exil, ‘an expedient-ly ; expedience. Rich. II, ii. i. 287. 

exile, banishment;* Cot. - Lat. better spelt banish- EXPEL, to drive out. (L.) M.E. expellen; Chaucer, C. T. 

ment.— Lat. a banished man, one driven from his native soil.— 2753. — Lat. expellere, pp. expulsus, to drive out. — Lat. ex* i|id 
Lat. ex\ and sdum, soil; see Boil (i). Der. exile, verb (O. F. exiler, pellere, to drive ; see PiuBate. Der. expulse, O. F. expulser (Cot.), 
Lat. exstdare) ; emle, sb. (imitated from Lat. exssd, but of French from Lat. expulsare, intensive of expellere, i Hen. VI, iii. 3, ^15 ; 
for^, Cymbeline, i. 1. 166. e xpuls*io n , O. F . expidsion, Cymb. ii. i. 65 ; expuls-ive. ^ 

EXIST, to continue to be. (L.) In Shak. K. Lear, i. 1. 114.— EXPEND, to employ, mnd. (L.) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 23, [The 
Lat. existere, better spelt exsistere, to come forth, arise, be. -Lat. ex\ sb. expense is in Gower, C. A. iii. 153.] -Lat. expend^e, to weigh 
and ns/sre, to set, place, causal of stare, to stand; see Stand. Dojp. out, lay out. — Lat. ex and pend^re, to weigh ; see Poise. Der, 
exist*enee (not in Cotgrave or Burguy), Rom. of the Rose, 5552. expense, from Lat. expen money spent, fem. of pp. expensus ; expent* 
EXIT, departure. (L.) In Shak. As You Like It, ii. 7. 171; ive, expens-ive-ly, expens-ive-ness; also expendit-ure, from Low Lat. 
and in old plays as a stage direction.— Lat. exit, he goes out, from e xpenditus, a false form ol the pp. expensus, DemhUt, spend, 

t yre, — Lat. ex; and ire, to go. — ^ I, to go; cf. Skt. i, to go. EXhPERIENCE, knowledge due to trial. (F L.) M. E. 

EXODUS, a departure. (L.,-Gk.) * dffer boc ys Exodus experience, Chaucer, C. T. ¥. experience, emperimtia, 

gch 4 ten*«the second book is called Exodus; .^Elfric on the Old a proof, trial.-Lat. experient-, stem of pres. pt. of et^iri (pp. m* 

w 
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EXPERT. 


pirtus), to try thoroughly. - Lat. e 9 i j and puriri \ to go through, onlv 
in the pp. peritus and in the expounds ixperiri, eomperiri ; see Peru. 
Der. experienced, Wint. Ta. i. a. 3,92 ; expiri^nunt (O. F. experiment, 
Xat. experimentum), All's Well, ii. I57 ; 4 Xperi*mini^cd, experienent* 
£l 4 y, expm-tnent^alHtt*, and see Shepert. 

EXP^T, experienced. (F.,- L.) M. E. expert, Chaucer, C. T. 
4434.*>0.F. expert, ‘expert;* Cot.«»Lat. expertus, pp. of experiri; 
see Experience. Per. cxpert 4 y, expert>ness, 

EXPlATEh to Atone for. (L.) In Shah. Sonnet xxii. 4.—Lat. 
expiatus, pp. of expiare, to atone for fully. ^Lat. ex; and piare, to 
propitiate, from piut, devout, kind. See Pious. Per. expiat~or, 
expiat^ar-y, expiation ^O. F. expiation, ‘ expiation,’ Cot.), expia-ble. 
Levins, from expia-re, 

EXPIRE, to die, end. (F.,*-L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 2. 44.— 

0. F. expirer, ‘to expire;* Cot.i«Lat. exjirare, better exspirare, to 
breathe out, die.**Lat. ; and spirare, to breathe. See Spirit. 
Per. expir*at 4 on, L. L. L. v. a. 814 ; expir-at-or-y, expir-a 4 )le. 

EXPIjAIE, to make plain, expound. (F., -• L.) In Cotgrave ; 
and Milton, P. L. ii. 518.-0. F. explaner, ‘to expound, expresse, 
explain ; * Cot.«* Lat. explanare, to flatten, spread out, explain. — Lat. 

and planare, to flatten, from planus, flat. See Plain. Per. 
explaineible ; also ex / 1 n-at-ion, explan-at~or-y, from Lat. f^p.explanatus. 
EXPXiETIVE, inbcrted, used by way of filling up. (L.) In 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 346.— Lat. expletiuus, filling up; cf. O. F. 
eep/ert/ (Cotgrave). — Lat. expletus, pp. of explere, to fill up. — Lat. ex ; 
and plere, to fill. -V PAR. to fill; see PuU, PiU. Per. explet- 
or-y, from pp. expletus. 

EXPlilCATE, to explain, unfold. (L.) In Levins ; and Dryden. 
Religio Laici, 1 . 389. — Lat. explicatus, pp. of expUcare. to unfold. — Lat. 
ex ; and plicare, to fold, from plica, a fold. — ^ PLAK, to fold ; see 
Plait. Per. explicat~ion, explicat-ive, explicat-or, explicat-or^y ; also 
ea^ica 4 >le. Levins (from explica-re) ; and see Explicit. 
EXPLICIT, unfolded, plain, clear. (L.) ‘ Explicite, unfolded, 

declared, ended; ' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. explicitus, old pp, 
of explieare, to unfold ; the later form being explicatus. See above. 
Per. ex^icit 4 y, explicit-ness ; and sec Exploit. 

EXPIiOPE, to drive away noisily, to burst noisily. (F., — L.) 
The old sense is seen in Milton, P. L. xi. 669; cf. ‘Priority is ex- 
ploded;' Massinger, Emperor of the East, iii. a. — O. F. exploder, * to 
explode, publickly to disgrace or drive out, by hissing, or clapping 
of hands; * Cot.— Lat. exploders, pp. explosus. to drive off the stage 
^ clapping. — Lat. ex ; and plaudere, to applaud. See Applaud, 
Plauaiole. Per. explos 4 on, * a casting off or rejecting, a hissing a 
thing out ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; explos 4 ve, explos 4 ve- 4 y, explos- 
ive-ness ; all from pp. explosus. 

EXPLOIT, achievement. (F., — L.) M. E. — success ; 

Gow.er, C. A. ii. 358. • Al the ianglynge [blame] ... is rather cause 
pf esploite than of any hindringe p Test, of Love, b. i, in Chaucer’s 
Works, ed- 1561, fol. 289, back, col. i. — O. F. esploit, revenue, profit 
(Burguy) ; later exploict, ‘ an exploit, act ; ’ Cot. — Lat. explicitum, a 
thing settled, ended, displayed ; neut. of explicitus, pp. of explieare. 
Cf. Low Lat. explicta, revenue, profit. See Eixplioit. 
E^LORE, to examine thoroughly. (F.,— L.) In Cotgrave; 
and in Milton, P. L. ii. 632, 971.— O. F. explorer, * to explore ; ’ Cot. 
Lat. explorare, to search out, lit. * to make to flow out.'— Lat. ex; 
and plorare, to make to flow, weep. — PLU, to flow; see Plow. 
Per. explor-er, explor-at-ion (O. F. exploration, ‘ exploration/ Cot.), 
et^lor-airor-y. 

EXPLOSION, EXPLOSIVE ; see Explode. 
EXPOISTEETT, indicating ; also, an index. (L.) Modem, and 
mathematical. — Lat. stem of pres. pt. of exponere, to 

ex pou nd, indicate ; see Expound. Per. exponent-ial. 

EXJPOHT, to send goods out of a country. (L.) ‘ They export 

honour from a man Bacon, Essay 48, Of Followers. — Lat. exportare, 
to carry awav.— lAt. ex; and portare, to carry; See Port (1). 
Per. export, sb. ; export-at 4 on, export-able. 

EXPOSE, to lay open to view. (F., - L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 

1. 46.— p. F. exposer, ‘to expose, lay out ;* Cot.-O. F. ex («Lat. 
ex) : at^d O. F. poser, to set, place ; see Pose. Per. expos-ure, Macb. 

ii. .3. ^3 ; and see expound. 

EXPQSITIOEr, an explanation. (F.,-L.) In Gower, C. A. 
!. 141, ii. 93. — O. F. ex^sition; Cot.— Lat. expositionem, acc. of ex- 
positio, a setting forth. — Lat. expositus, pp. of exponere; see Expound. 
Per. expos it-or, exposit-or^ ; from pp. expositus. 
EXPOSTITLATE, to reason earnestly. (L.) *Ast. I have no 
^mmission To expostulate the act;* Massinger, Maid of Honour, 

iii. 1. 3.— Lat. expostulahte, pp. of ex^shdare, to demand urgently.— 
Lat. ex; and postulare, to demand. Etym. doubtful; probably 
for ^e-tulare, from poseere, to ask, and allied to precari, to pray ; 
see Pra y. P er. expo 8 tidat 4 on, ex^sHdat-or, expostulat-or-y. 
EXPOUNP, to explain. (F*, •• L) The is excrescent. M. E. 




EXTINGUISH. 

expounem; Chaucer, C.T. 14163; expounden, Gower, C. A. I. 3l.«» 
O. F. espondre, to explain (see despondre in Burguy).— Lat exponere, 
to set forth, explain. — Lat. ex ; and ponere, to put. set ; see Position. 
Per. expotmd-er; also exposition, q. v. ^ ITie final d was added in 
English, as in sound from O. F. sun « F. son; there was most likely an 
old F. form esponre from which F. espondre was similarly developed. 
At the same time, the O. F. prefix es- became ex in English, by 
analogy with other words beginning with ex. 

EXPRESS, exactly stated. (F.,— L.) ‘Lo here expresse of 
wimmen may ye finde;* Chaucer, C. T. 6301. Hence M.E. ex- 
pressen, verb, id. 13406.— O.F. expres, ‘expresse, speciall;’ Cot.— 
Lat. expressus, distinct, plain ; pp. of exprimer e, to press out.— Lat. 
ex ; and primere, to press ; see Press. Per. express, verb, express- 
ible, express-ive; express-ion (O, F. expression, * an expression;’ Cot.), 
express-ion-less. 

EXPULSION-, EXPULSIVE 5 see Expel. 

EXPUNGE, to efface, blot out. (L.) ‘ Which our advanced 

judgements generally neglect to expunge;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. i. c. 9. — Lat. expunf(ere, to prick out, blot out. — Lat. ex ; 
and pungere, to prick ; see Pungent. ^ No doubt popularly 
connected with sponge, with which it has no real connection. Some 
authors use the form expand, from the pp. expunctus. Per. ex- 
punction, Milton, Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 37, 1 . 38 ; from pp. 
es^unct-us. 

EXPURGATB, to purify. (L.) Milton has expurge ; Areopa- 
gitica, ed. Hales, p. 10, 1 . 35. 'The sb. expurgation is in Sir T. 
Browne, Pref. to Vulg. Errors, paragraph 7. — Lat. expur gatus, pp. 
of expur gare, to purge out. — Lat. ex; and pur gore; see Purge. 
Per. expurgat-ion, expurgat-or, expur gat-or-y. 

EXQUISITE, sought out, excellent, nice. (L.) * His faconde 

tonge, and termes exquisite;' lienryson. Test, of Creseide, st. 39.— 
Lat. exquisitus, choice; pp. of exquirere, to search out. — Lat. ex; and 
queerere, to seek ; see Query. Per. exquhite-ly. 

EXTANT, existing. (L.) In Hamlet, iii. 2. 373. — Late Lat. 
extant-, stem of extans, a bad spelling of Lat. exstans, pres. pt. of 
exstare, to stand forth, exist. — Lat. ex; and stare, to stand; see 
Stand. 

EXTASY, EXTATIC ; see Ecstasy, Ecstatic. 
EXTEMPORE, on the spur of the moment. (L.) Shak. has 
extempore, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 2. 70; extemporal, L. L. L. i. 2. 189; 
exiemporal-ly. Ant. and Cleop. v. 3. 217. — Lat. ex tempore, at the 
moment; where tempore is the abl. case of tempus, time; see Temp- 
oral. Per. extempor-al (Lat. extemporalh), extempor-an-e-ous, ex- 
tempor-ise, extempor-ar-y. 

EXTEND, lo stretch out, enlarge. (L.) M. E. extenden, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 4881. — Lat. esUendere, pp. extensus, to stretch out (whence 

0. F, estendre). — Lat. ex ; and tendere, to stretch ; see Tend. 
Per. extent, sb. ; extens-ion (O. F. extension, ‘ an extension ; ’ Cot.) ; 
extens-ible, extens-ibil-i-ty, extens-ive, extens-ive-ly, extens-ive-ness (from 
pp. e xtens us). 

EXTENUATE, to reduce, palliate. (L.) ‘To extenuate or 
make thyn Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 9. — Lat. extenuatus, 
pp. of extenuare, to make thin, reduce. — Lat. ex; and tenuare,\.o 
make thin. -Lat. tenuis, thin; see Tenuity. Per. extenuat-im, 
I Hen. IV, iii. 2. 22; extenuat-or-y. 

EXTERIOR, outward. (F., — L.) Formerly exteriour; after- 
wards Latinised. ‘The exteriour ayre;' Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Helth, b. ii. c. 20. * What more eoUeriour honour can you deuise;* 
Barnes, Works, p. 341, col. 2. — O.F. exterieur, ‘exteriour;* Cot.— 
Lat. exteriorem, acc. of exterior, outward, comp, of exter or extents, 
outward. — Lat. ex, out ; with compar. suffix -ter (-Aryan tar). 
EXTERMINATE, to drive beyond bounds. (L.) In Cot- 
grave, to translate F. exterminer, whence was formed Shakespeare’s 
extermne. As You Like It, iii. 5. 89. — Lat. exterminatus, pp. of 
extertninare, to drive beyond the boundaries. — Lat. ex ; and terminus, 
a boundary ; see Term. Per. exterminat-ion (O. F. extermination, 
Co^; exter mincU-or, exter minat-or-y. 

NSTERNAL, outward. (L.) In Shak. K. John, ii. 571. 
Formed, with suffix -al, from extern, 0 th. i. i. 63. -Lat. extemus, out- 
ward, extended form from extents; see Exterior. Per. external 4 y, 
externed-s, 

EXTINGUISH, to quench. (L.) In Shak. Lucrece, 313. 

1. A false formation, made by adding -ish to Lat. extingu-ere, by 
analogy with properly-formed verbs in -ish, such as ban-ish, abd-ish, 
which are of French origin. 2. The Lat. extinguere is a later 
spelling pf exstinguere, pp. extinchts or exstinctus, to put out, quench, 
kill.— Lat. ax; and stinguere, prop, to prick, also to extinguish. 
Stinguere is from the base STIG ; see Instigate. ^ The O. F. 
word is astiindre, F. iteindre. Per. extinguish-er, extinguisH-able i 
also (from pp. extinctus) extinct, Hamlet, i. 3. 118; extinet-ed, 0 th. 
ii, l. 81 ; extinct-ion (O. F. extinction, * an extinction ;* Cot.). 



EXTIEPATE. 

XSXTlBPATDt to root out (L.) Shak. has extirpdU, Temp. i. 
a. 125; and ttc^irp (from O.F. §xtirper), Meas. iii. a. iia.-»Lat. 
€x^irpatu$^ pp. of txtirparet better spelt exstirpare, to pluck up by the 

stem. «« Lat. ix ; and stir^s or stirp^s^ the stem of a tree ; of un- 
certain origin. Ber. extirpation, from O. F. extirpation, * an extirpa* 

tio n, ro oting out ; * Cot. 

EiiCTOLy to exalt, praise. (L.) ‘And was to heaven extold',' 
Spenser, F, Q. vii. 7, 37.— Lat. extdlere, to raise up.— Lat. exi and 
toller e, to raise. See j^ato. Ber. eoUd-menty Hamlet, v. a. isx. 
BXTOBT, to force out by violence. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 2. 
5. The sb. extortion is in Chaucer, C. T. 7021.— Lat. extortus, pp. 
of extorquere^ lit. to twist out. — Lat. ex ; and torquere, to twist ; ^e 
Torsioxu Ber. extortion (O. F. extortion) ; extortion-er, extortion- 
ate, extortion-ar^y. 

KXTBA, beyond what is necessary. (L.) The use as an adj. is 
modem. — Lat. extra, beyond ; put for extern - ex extera parte - on the 
outside; where extera is the abl. fern, of exter\ see Exterior. Also 
used as a prefix, as in extra-dition, ex*raardinary, extra-vagant, &c. 
EXTBACT, to draw out. (L.) In Shak. Meas. iii. a. 50. Properly 
a pp., as in ‘the very issue extract [= extracted] from that good;* 
Holland’s Plutarch, p. 839; cf. p. 1045. -Lat. extractm,v^. of 
extrahere, to draw out. — Lat. ex; and trahere, to draw; see Trace. 
Bor. extract, sb., epttractrion (O.F. extraction. Cot); extractive, 
ex'ract-or, extractible. 

EXTBADITION, a surrender of fugitives. (L.) Modern ; not 
in Todd. Coined from I.at. ex ; and Tradition, q. v. 
EXTBAMUETDAEE, out of the world. (L.) In Kersey’s 
Diet., ed. 1715. — Lat. extramundanus, coined from extra, beyond, 
and mundanus, worldly. See Extra and Mundane. 
EXTBANEOXJS, external, unessential. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 7, part 9. — Lat. extranem,txitmo\ ; by change 
of -W.S to atis, as in ardvous, egregious, &c. An extension from Lat. 
extra, beyond. See Extra. Ber. extraneousiy. 
EXTBAOBDINAB'S’, beyond ordinary. (L.) Jn Shak. Mer, 
W'ivcs, iii. 3. 75. — Lat. extraordinarius, rare. — Lat. extra, beyond ; 
and ordinarius, ordinary. See Ordinary. Ber. extraordinariiy, 
a Hen. IV, i. 2. 235. 

EXTBAVAXl ANT, excessive, profuse. (F.,-L.) See Shak. 
Hamlet, i. 1. 154. — O.F. extravagant, ‘extravagant;* Cot. — Low 
Lat. extrauagant-, stem of extrauagans; formed from extra and 
uagans, pres. pt. of uagare, to wander. See Vague. Dor. extrava- 
gantiy ; extravagance (O. F. ex'ravagance, ‘ an extravagancy,* Cot.) ; 
extravatrflHc~y, Tw. Nt. ii. i. ta ; extravaganza (Ital. estravaganza). 
EXTBAVASATE, (L.) ‘ Extravasate, in surgery, to go out of 
its proper vessels, as the blood and humours sometimes do;’ Kersey’s 
Diet., ed. 1715. Coined from Lat. extra, beyond; and uas, a vessel; 
W’ith suffix •ate. See VaS0, Ber. extravasation, 

EXTBEME, la.st, greatest. (F., — L.) Spenser has extremest; 
F. Q. ii. 10. 31. — O.F. eoctreme, ‘extreme;* Cot. — Lat. extremns, 
superl. of exterus, outward ; see Exterior. Ber. extremi-ty, M. E. 
extremite, Gower, C. A. U. 85, 390; from O. F. extremite, which from 
Lat. acc. exfremitatem. 
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«»ii<for»,l)ett«r spelt «»sKifar«, lit. to sweat otJt.-L«t »*i and atdart, 
to sweat— VS\V 1 U. to sweatj Fide. I 843; see Bwmt. Per. 
exudiUion. 

JBXUljT. to leap for joy, be glad. (L.) Shak. has umlt, Tw. Nt. 
II. 5.8; emUatton, Wmt. la. v. 3. 131.— Lat. exultare, better spelt 
exsultare, to leap up, exult, intensive form of exilere (pp. etcsultne), 
to spring out. — Lat. ex; and safrre, to leap; see Sfilioilt. Ber. 
exultingiy, exultunt, exultrotion. 

EXUyX^, cast skins of animals. (L.) In Kersey’s Diet., ed, 
1 7^1 5. -Lat. exwiis, things laid aside or put off. -Lat. exuere, to put 
om strip ; oto which word see Ciirtius, ii. 276, note; Fick i «oa 
BYE, the organ of sight. (E.) M. E. eye, ene, eighe\ pi. eyen, 
et^en, eighen, as well as eyes, ei^es ; P. Plowman, A. v. 90. B. v. 109, 
134. [Chaucer uses the form ye, pl.ye«, though the scribes com- 
monly write it eye, eyen, against the nme. The old sound of ey perhaps 
was that of ei in eight; the final e was a separate syllable.] - A. S. 
edge, pi. edgan, Giem, i. 254. Du. oog. + Icel. auga. 4. Dan. ow. 
+ Swed. oga. 4- Goth. awro. + G. auge (O. H. Q. ouga). 4. Russ. oko. 
•f Lat. ocid-us, dimiir. of an older oetts. 4 - O. Gk. bnot, butcot ; cf. 
(ik. 6 (raofiai {^dtc-yo/mi), I see. + Skt. aksha, eye; cf iksh, to see.— 
V AK, to see; prob. orig. identical with ^ AK, to pierce, be sharp. 
See Curtius, ii. 62 ; Fick, i. 4. Ber. eye, verb, Temp. v. 338 ; eye^ 
ball, K. John, iii. 4. 30 ; eye-bright, used to translate F. euphraise in 
Cotgrave ; eye-brow, M. E. e'^e-brewe, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 239, 
1 . 8, from Icel. augorbrdn, an eyebrow (see Brow) ; eyeiash ; eye- 
less ; eyeiid, spelt ehe-lid in O. Eng. Homilies, i. 365, J. 5 ; eye-salve, 
eike-sallfe in Ormulum, 1 . 1852; eye-service, A.V. Eph. vi. 6; 
eye-sight, spelt eiesihde, Ancren Riwle, p. 58 ; eyesore, Tam. Shrew, 
iii. a. 103 ; eye-tooth; eye-witness, A. V. Luke, i. a, Also dais-y, q, v., 
wind-ow, a v. 

EVEXiET-BOXiE, a hole like a small eye. (F. and E.) A 
corruption of O. F. oeillet. * Oeillet, a little eye ; also, an oilet-hole;’ 
Cot. Dimin. of O. F. oifi 7 , from Lat. oculus, the eye ; see Eye. 
EYOT, a little island. (Scand.) Also spelt ait. ' Eyet, an islet ; ’ 
Kersey, ed. 1715. MiV or eyght, a little island in a river;’ id. 
From M. E. «, an island, Stratmann, p. 147; with thp dimin. suffix 
-et, which is properly of F. origin. — Icel. ey, an island. See Island. 
^ 1. The true A, S. form is igod, also written igeo 6 ; * t6 dnum igeode 
ke is PaSmas geciged*««to an eyot that is called Patmos; iElfric's 
Horn. ed. Thorpe, i. 58. The shorter A. S. form is ig, still preserved in 
Shepp-y. 2 . Some explain the suffix -ot as being the Scand. post- 
positive neuter article et ; but this is open to thp fatal objection that 
Icel. ey, Swed. and Dan. 0, is a feminine noun. 

EYBE, a journey, circuit. fF.,-L.) M.E. eire. ‘The eire of 
justize wende aboute in the londe ; * Rob. of Glouc., p. 5 1 7. ‘ Justices 
in eyre-judiciarii itinerantes;’ Blount’s Nomolexicon.-O. F, eire, 
journey, way ; w in ‘ Ip eire dps feluns perirat * — the way of the un- 
godly shall perish, Ps. i. 7 (in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Frangaise, col. 
41* 35); spelt erre in Cotgrave, and erre, oire, in Burguy.-Lat. 

iter, a journey ; see Itinerant. 

EYBT, a nest ; see Aery. 


EXTBIOATE, to disentangle. (L.) ‘Which should be extric- 
ated; * Bp. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, pt. ii. b. i. s. 11. — Lat. 
extricatus, pp. of extricare, to disentangle. — Lat. ex ; and tricce, trifles, 
impediments ; see Intricate. Ber. extricat-ion, extrica ble. 
EXTBIMSIC, external. (F.,— L.) A false spelling for extrinsec, 
by analogy with words ending in -ic. ‘ Astronomy exhibiteth the 
extrinsique parts of celestial bodies ; * Bacon, On Learning, by G. 
Wats, b. ii. c. 4 (R.) — O. F. extrinseqve, * extriusecall, outward;’ 
Cot. — Lat. extrinsecus, from without. — Lat. extrin^ extrim, adverbial 
form from exter, outward (see Exteripr); and secus, prep, by, 
beside, but used as adv. with the sense of ‘ side ; ' thus extrinsecus — 
on Ihe outside. Sec-us is from the same root p.s Lat. sec-uftdum, 
according to ; spe Second. Ber. extrinsic-al (formerly extrinsecal. 
Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. i. c. a, rule 3, and in Cotgrave, 
as ab oye) ; extrinsic-al-ly ; and see intrinsic. 

EXTBITDE, to push out. (L.) In Levins, ed. 1570; and in 
Blouut’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. t^ttrudere, pp. extrusus, to thrust 
forth. — Lat. and trader e, tp thrust; from the same root as 
Threat, q. y. Ber. extrm-ion, from pp. extrusus. 
EXX 7 BEBANT, rich, superabundant. (F.,-L.) In Cotgrave; 
Kersey’s Diet,, ed. 1715; Ihomspn, Spring, 75. -O.F. exuberant, 

‘ exuberant ; * Cot. — Lat. exuberant-, stem of pres. pt. of exuberate, 
to ^ luxuriant. — Lat. $x; and uberare, to be fruitful. — Lat. 
fertile ; from uber, an udder, fertility, cognate with E. udder ; see 
TTdder. Ber. exuberance, embfranc-y ; from Q. F. exuberance, ‘ ex- 
nb eranc y ; ’ Cpt. 

EXBBE, to distil as sweat. (L.) In Jphnson’s Diet. The older 
form is exudate, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 4. $ 5 r the 
$b. exudatim is in the same author, Cyrus’ Garden, c, 3. § 53.«j4it,' 


F. 

EABI^, a story, fiction. (F.,-L.) M.E. fable, Chaucer, C. T. 
1734a. — F./a6fr. — Lat. /a&w/a, a narrative. — Lat. fari, to speak. 4 * 
Gk. I say. 4 " Skt. bhdsh, to speak ; bhan (Vedic), to resound. 
— ^BHA, to speak; whence also E. ban, q.v. Dev- fable, Ytrh ; 
also (from L. fabula) fabul-ous, Hen, VIII, ji. i. 36; fabul-ous-ly, 
fahul-ise, fabulist. 

a structure. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Temp. iv. i5r.-F. 
fabrique ; Cot. — Lat. fahrica, a workshop, art, fabric. — Lat. fabri- — 
fabro-, stem offaber, a workman. - Lat. /a-, to set, place, make (ap- 
pearing m fd-c-ere, tpliddie); with suffix -br-^-ber, for older imr, 
denoting the agent ; see Schleicher, Compend. p. 432. - V 
set, put, place. See Curtius, i, 315. Fick explains similarly; 
ii. 114. See Fact. DeT.fahric-ate,q.Y. Doublet, sb. q. v. 

FABBICATE, to invent. (L.) In Cotgrave, to translate F. 
fabrioMer. — \jBX.fahricatus, pp. of fahricari, to construct. — Lat./a6nV<i ; 
see Fabric. Deft.fahricatiw, from E. fabrication, ‘a fabrication;* 
Cot. 

FABUIiOUS ; see Fable. 

FA 9 ABE, the face of a building. (F., — Ital., — L.) * F avade^ the 
outside or fpre- front of a great buiming ; * Kersey’s Dirt. ed. 1 71 5. — 
E. facade, ‘the forefront of a house;* Cot. facciatd, the front 
of a building. -Ital./flc«fli, the face. - Lat. acc. of /news, the 
face; tee Face. 

} FAOSj tbe front, countenance. (F.,p-L.) M. E. /ace, C^ucett 
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prol. 460 ; faas^ K. Alisaunder, acc. compare^ Gk. ^irAot, but this is Lat. //um. It is a difficnlty, that 

/a^trs, face.««^BHA, to shine; whrace also Gk. ^vcci^, to fagot means rather a bundle than a tbrch. 1 feel inclined to 
appear; Curtius, i. ^6g, Der. /110#, verb, Macb. i. 2.50; fac^^tt connect Ital./a»^o//o with lcel./a»^a, an armful, as in tHdarfang, 
Bacon, Ess. 55, Of Honour, from' F. dimin. facett9\ fa^-ade, q.v.; vidarfang, an armful of foel; fanga-knappr, a bundle of h^, an 
facHHg [facial, from Lat/oet-as; also ; and see below. armful; from Icel. to fetch, get, grasp; see Fang. ^ The 

FACETIOXTS, witty. (F.,«-L.) In Cotgrave.— F. /flca/ifwje, W. #ag)rf is probably borrowed from E. Der./a|^go/, verb. 

* facetious;* Cot.«*0.h\ /aaana, ‘witty mirth;* id.—Lat. /aaa/ia, FAII19 to fall short, be baffled. (F.,—L.) In early use. M. K 
wit ; commoner in the pl./nean'<8, which is also used in English — failiUt Layamon, 3938 (later text).— F./m7//r, ‘to faile;* Cot.— Lat. 
ijAt, faettus^ elegant, courteous; orig. of fair appearance; connected fallere, to beguile, elude; pass.^//t, to eir, be baffled. + Gk. <r<pAK^ 
with hzX.faeiet, See Faoe. Ber. /aaa/fOfis-Zy, •ne&g. Xciv, to cause to fall, make to totter, trip; ctpdKfMt a slip. + Skt. 

FAOHjE, easy to do, yielding. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 0th. i. 3. 33. sphalt sphul, to tremble. 4* A. S.feaUan^ to fall. + O. H. O.faUan, to 
— ¥,faeile, — Lat./oiri/fs, easily done, lit. do-able. — 'Lo.tfae-ere, to do ; fall. — ^ SPAL, to fall. See Fall. Der. /ai7, sb., Wint. Tale, ii. 
with suffix -i7«. See Fact. I)er./fl«7-i-<y, Oth. ii. 3. 84, from F. 3. 170; failing; faiUurt (an ill-coined and late word), used by 
faciliU, Lat, faeilitcaem, acc. of faeilitas ; faeil-it-atet imitated (but Burke, On the Sublime, pt. iv. § 24 (R.) ; and see falUble, fallacy, 
with suffix •a/tf) from F, facilitcr, *io facilitate, make easie;* Cot. false, faulty fauett. 

And see Facility. FAIN, glad, eager. (E.) M.E. fayn, Chaucer, C.T. 3709; 

FAC-SIlCUiE, an exact copy. (L.) Short for factum simile, common. — A. S. ftgen, glad ; Grein, i. 269. + O. Sax. fagan, ^lad. 

‘ Copied per factum simile ; * see quotation in Todd’s Johnson. — Lat. -f IctX.feginn, glad. From Tent, ha&t fag- or fah-, to fit, to suit.— 
factum, neut. oifactus, made ; and timile, neut. of similis, like. Sec V PAK, to fasten, bind. See Fair, Fang;, Fadge. ^ The sense 
Fact and Simile. seems to have been orig. * fixed ; * hence ‘ suited,* * satisfied,* * content.* 

FACT, a deed, reality, (L.) Formerly used like inod. E. deed ; The A. S. suffix -en (like Icel. -inn) indicates a pp. of a strong verb, 
Shak. Macb. iii. 6. 10 ; cf. *fact of arms,’ Milton, P. L. ii. 1 24. - Lat. Der. fawn, verb ; q. v. 

/oc/wm, a thing done ; neut. of/a<?/«A, pp. of/oc^r^, to do. Extended FAINT, weak, feeble. (F., — L.) In early use. M. E. /»«.% 

from base /a-, to put, place. — y P^i^A, to put, do ; whence also E. feynt ; King Alisaunder, 612 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 5. — O. F. feint, pp. 
do; cf. Skt. dhd, to put. See Curtius, i. 313. fact-or, Cymb. oifeindre, to feign; so that the orig. sense is ‘ feigned ;* see Bartsen, 
i. 6. 188, from IM. factor, an agent ; factor-ship, factror-age,fact~or-y, Chrest. Fran9aise, p. 515, 1. 3. See Feign. qi Cf. M. E.feintise, 
fact-or-i-al ; also fact-ion, q.v. ; also fact-it-ious, q. v., feasible, q. v., signifying (i) faintness, (2) cowardice ; Glos. to Will, of Palerne; P. 
feature, q.v. Doublet, feat, q.v. From the same root we Plowman, B. v. 5. 4^ Fom/ is wholly unconnected with Lat 

have not only fac-ile, fac-ulty, fac-iotutn, fash-ion, feat-ure, but a host Der. faint-ly, Shak. Oth. iv. i. 113 ; faint-ness, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 
of other words, e.g. af-fair, af-fect, artifice, corn-fit, confect, counter- 438 ; faint-hearted, 3 Her). VI, i. 1, J83 ; faint, verb, Mids. Nt. Dr. 
feit, defeat, defect, dif-fic-ult, effect, for feit, in-fect, manufact-ure, of- ii. 2. 35. 

fice, per fect, pro-fic-ient, re-fect-ion, sacrifice, suffice, sur-feit, &c. FAIH (i), pleasing, beautiful. (E.) M. E.fair, fayr, Chaucer, 

FACTION, a party, sect (F., — L*) In Shak. Haml. v. a. 249. prol. 575; fa%er, Ormulum, 6392 — A.S. /«g^r, Grein, i. 369. + 
^F. faction, *a faction or sect;* Cot. — Lat. acc. oif actio, Icel. /agr. + Dan./eir. 4 Swed. fager. + Goth, fagrs, fit ; used to 
a doing, dealing, taking sides, faction. — Lat. /ac/«s, pp. of facere, to tr. Gk. eicOtrov in Lu. xiv. 35. + O. H. O.fagar. + Gk. irfjy6t, firm, 
do; see Fact. Der. facti-ous, Rich. Ill, i. 3. 128; facti-ous-ly, strong. — y PAK, to bfod, fasten ; whence also E. Pact, q. v. And 
facti-ous-ness. see Fadge, Fain, Fang. Der. fair-ly,fair-ness. 

FACTITIOUS, artificial. (L.) ‘Artificial and /ac/iVio«5gemms;* FAIR (3), a festival, holiday, market (F.,— L.) M. £./«>#, 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. b. ii. c. 1, § 6. — Lat. /acdriws, artificial ; by feyre; Chaucer, C. T. 5803. — O. F. feire ; F. /ofre. — Lat. feria, a 
change of -us to -ows, as in arduous, egregious. — Lrtt. factus, pp. of holiday ; in late Lat. 4 fair ; commoner in the pi. ferice. Feria is 

facere, to make ; see Fact. Der, factitious-ly. for fes ia, feast-days; from the same root as Feast and Festal. 

FACTOTUM, a general agent. (L.) 'Factotum here, sir;* Ben FAIRY, a supernatural being. (F., — L.) M. E. faerie, fairye, 
Jonson, New Ipn, ii. 2. — Lat./nctfr^ totum, to do all ; see Fact and fairy, ‘ enchantment ; ’ P. Plowman, B. prol. 6; Chaucer, C. T. 6441, 
Total. 6454. [The modem use of the word is improper; the right word 

FACULTY, facility to act. (F., — L.) M. E, Chaucer, for the elf being /ay. The mistake was made long ago; and fully 

C.T. 244. — F. ; Cot. — Lat. /acw//fl/m, acc. qf facultas, capa- established before Shakespeare*s time.] — O. F, /omV, enchantment, 
bility to do, contracted form of faeilitas \ see Facile. Doublet, — O. FJae (F./Je), a fairy; see Fay. Der. fairy, adj. 
facility, FAITH, belief. (F., — L. ; with E. suffix.) o. The suffix -th was 

FADE, to wither. (F., — L.) Gower has faded, C. A. ii. 109. ^dded after the adoption of the word, in order to make it analogous 
Cf. ‘That weren pale and /ndc-hewed ; ' id. i. iii. Also written in form with rwM, and other similar sbs. M.E. 

vade, Shak. Pass. Pilgrim, 13 1, 133. — F. /odtf, adj. ‘unsavoury, tast- feip, feith, feyth\ earlier form fey. The earliest example of the 
lessc; weak, faint, witlesse ; * Cot. — Lat. fatuus, foolish, insipid, spelling /ey/A is perhaps in Havelok, 1. 2853 ; fey occurs in the same 
tasteless. See Fatuous. Cf. Prov. fada, fern, of fatz, foolish; poem, 11. 255, 1666. — O.F./«,/«d; also /ot, /otV. — Lat.^dem, acc. 
Bartsch, Chrest. Prov. 27, 13; 360. 6. And see Schelers Diet, of yfd«, faith. + Gk. ir/(rr<t, faith; irei$fiv, to persuade; friiroi$a, I 
Dbt. fade-less. ^ Not from Lat. wupidi/s, vapid, tasteless. trust. — y BUI DH, to unite ; weakened fromyBHADH, fuller 

FADGE, tp turn out, succeed. (E.) ‘How will this fadgel' form yBHANDH, to bind. See Bind. See Curtius, i. 235. Der. 
Tw. Nt. ii. 2. 34. — M. E. to fit, suit; ‘mannes bodi) faith-ful,faith-ful-ly,faith-ful-ness;faitk-less,faitk-les$-ly,faith-less-ness. 
fe^ed is of fowre kinne shafte * — man’s body is compacted of four sorts From the same root are fid-el-i-ty, qf-fi-ance, con-fide, de-fy, dif-fid-ent^ 
of things; Ormulum, 11501.— A. S./^goa, gefigan, to compact, fit; per-fid-y. 

Grein, i. 285, 398.— yPAK, to fasten, bind. See Fact. 'FALCHION, a bent sword. (Ital.,— Low Lat.) In Shak. 

FABCES, dregs. (L.) ^ I sent you of his /<bcm there calcined ; * L. L. L. v. a. 618. [M. E. /a«cAoa, P. Plowman, C. xvii. 169; 

Ben Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1.— Lat. faces, dregs, pi. of fax (stem directly from F.fauchon, ‘a faulchion;* Cot.] — Ital. /a/«batf, a sci- 
fad-) ; of unknown origin. Der.fec-vl-ent, in Kersey’s Diet., from metar.- Low ljat.falcionem, acc. oifalcio, a sickle-shaped sword.— 
lja.i.faculentus, which from facula, a dimin. form of fax. Lat./fl/«-, erpde form of falx, a sickle. 4 Gk. <p&\teij9, the rib of a 

FAG, to drudge. (E. ?) * Fag, to fail, grow weary, faint ;* also, ship; bow-legged; kfjupakK6o}, 1 cl^sp round; Curtius, i. 207. 

‘ to beat, to bang ; * Ash’s Diet. 177J. * To fag, deficere; * Levins, ^ The word may have been really taken from the F.fauchon, and 
10. 21, ed. 1570. pf uncertain origin ; but prob. a corruption of afterwards altered to falchion by the influence of the Ital. or lx>w 
flag, to droop; see 7'odd. See Flag (1). ^ A similar loss of Lat. form. Per. from Lat./a/x are also falc-on, de-falc-ate. 

I occurs in flags, turves for burning (Norfolk), called vags («/ags) FALCON, ft })ird of prey. (F.,-L.) M. E./aMAo«, King Ali- 
in Devon ; see Flag (4). saunder, 567 ; foAcon, Chaucer, C. T. 10735.-O. F.faulcon, ‘ a faul- 

FAG-BND, a remnant. (E.?) * Fag, the friqge at the end of a kon ;* Cot.— Late Lat. falconem, acc. of /a/co, a falcon ; so called 

piece of cloth, tlm ^n^e at the end of a rope ; ' Ash’s Diet. ed. 1775. from the hooked shape of the claws. ‘ Falcones dicuntur, quorum 
‘ sea^tprm), me fringed end of a rope ; * id. ‘ The /ag-«nd of digit! pollices in pedibus intro sunt curuati ; * Festus, p. 88 ; qu. in 

the world ;* Malinger, yirgin Mar^r, Act ii. sc. 3. Origin un- V^te and Riddle. That is, /a/co is derived fropi falc-, stem of falx, 
known. Perhaps for loose end; see Flag (i), and see above, a sickle; see above. Der. /a/co«-cr ; /a/co«-ry, from O.F.faulcon- 

FAGGOT, FAGOT, 4 bundle of sticks. (F.,-L?) In Shak. Aerie, * a faulconiy ; * Cot. 

Tit. And. iii. x. 6g; t Hen. VI, v. 4. 56.— F. fagot, ‘a fagot, a FALDSTOOL, a folding-stool, ^w Lat.,»O.H. G.) Now 
bundle of stiAs;* Co^. Cf. Itsl. fagotto, fangotto, a bundle of sticks, applied to a low desk at which the litany fr said ; but formerly to a 
p. Perhaps frpm )Ut. fae^, stem ot fax, a torch; cf. facula, a little folding-stool pr portable seat. ' Faldstoiol, sl stool placed at the S. 
torch, whence G.facMl; see Diez. From y BH^, to shine; whence side of the altar, at which the kings of Engiapd kneel at their coro- 
also Gk. tp bring to light, pavff, a torch. y. Diez further^ ^ pation ; * Blofmt’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Hp mso has : * FaUUstory, the 
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episcopal seatiirithtn the chai^L* [Not E„ but borrowed from^^ FAN, an instrument for blowing. (L.) Used by Chaucer to de- 
l^w Lat.]<«Low I-at. /aliUstolium, also faldistorium (corruptly), a scribe a quintain; C. T. i69qi.*»A. S. /ann; Matt* Hi* i«* Not a 
faldstool. •-O. H. G./aldan (G. fatten), to fold ; and stual, stool (G. native word, but borrowed from lAtin (possibly through F. van).— 
stuhl), a chair, seat, throne. See Fold and BtooL ^ Had the Lat. uannus, a fan; put for uat^nus, just as penna^^peMtai cf. Skt. 
word been native, it would have been faldstool. See Fauteuil. vdta, wind, vdtya, a gale, from vd, to blow.««-^ WA, to blow* See 
FAIiIi, to drop down. (£.) M. E. Chaucer, C. T. 2664. Wind. fan, vtrh; fannsr,fan4ight,fan^p€dm, 
mmO, Northumbrian /«//«•, Lu. x. 18; the A. S. form being /raf/a». + FANATIC, religiously insane. (F.,-L.) ‘ Fanatiek Egypt ; * 

Du. vallen, Icel. /alia, + Dan. fadde (with excrescent 3 ). + Swed. Milton, P. L. i. 480. — F.fanatique, * mad, frantick ; * Cot. Lat. fana^ 
/alia. 4 * G, fallen. 4 Lat./a//ere, to deceive ; falli, to err. 4 Gk. <r^X- ticus, (1) belonging to a temple, (a) inspired by a divinity, filled with 
ktiv, to cause to fall, trip up ; oipdkfia, a slip. 4 Skt. sphal, sphul, to enthusiasm.-* Lat. /onKm, a tem^^e ; see Fane. lDoT.fanQtie»td,fa^ 
tremble.— 4/ SPAL, older form SPAR, to fall. See P'ick, i. 253. natic^l4p,fanatie4sm, On this word see a passage in Fuller, 

* The aspirate in Greek and Skt., the spirant in Lat. are develop Mixt Contemplations on these Times, $ 50 (Trench), 
from a p ; hence spal is to be assumed as the primitive form, so that FANCIT, imagination, whim. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) In Shak., Temp, 

thus the /in German, after the loss of the s, is explained Curtius, iv. 122; v. 59. A corruption of the fuller form /a«msy, Merry Wives, 
i. 466. Dor. fall, sb. ; and sco fell, fail, v. 5. 55. M. F,fantasie, Chaucer, C. T. 60^8 ; P. Plowman, A. prol. 

FA T i IiA OY, a deceptive appearance, error in argument. (F.,— L.) 36.— O. F. fantasie, * the fancy, or fantasie ; ’ Cot.— Low Lat./on- 
In Shak. Errors, ii. 2. 188. A manipulated word, due to ^e addi- tasia, or phantasia. •mGk. favraala, a making visible, imagination.— 
tion of -y to M.K.fallace oi /alias, in order to bring it near to the Gk. to malqp visible ; extended from tpaiveiv, to bring to 

Lat. form. M. E. fallace, /alias ; once common ; see P. Plowman, light, shine ; cf. ^tdos, light, <l>de, he appeared. 4 Skt. hhd, to shine. 
C.xii. 22, and the note; also Gower, C. A, ii. 85.- F. /oZ/ace, ‘a — -v^BHA, to shine. Der./fl«ey, verb; /unei-///. Doublet, /nnmsy 
fallacy;* Cot. — Lat. /aZ/ocia, deceit. — Lat. /a/Zuci-, crude form of (obsolete); yrheace fantastic (Gk, ^vTa(ntK6s),fantastic-al, fantastic- 
/oZZfljc, deceptive.— Lat. /flZZtfre, to deceive ; see Fail. Der. fallaci- al4y. From same root, epinphany, q.v. 

ous, Milton, P.L* H. 568 ; /allaci~ous4y,/allaci-ousssess ; see below. FANS, a temple. (L*) ^ In Shak. Cor. i. 10. 20.— Lat. /a««m, a 
FAlIjIjIBIiFi, liable to error. (L.) In Shak. Meas. iii. i. 170. temple ; supposed to be derived from fart, to speak, in the sense ‘ to 
Low Lat. /aZZiMZs.— Lat /aZZ«re, to deceive, /aZZi, to err; see Fail, dedicate.* See Fame. Der./an-at-ie, c^.v, 
l>er. fallibl-y i fallibili-ty, FANFARE, a flourish of trumpets. (F.,- Span., -Arab.) In 

FA^ljOW, pale yellow; untilled. (E.) Sometimes applied to Todd’s Johnson. — F./eq/err, 'a sounding of trumpets;* Cot.— Span, 
a reddish colour. The meaning ‘untilled ’ is a mere E. development, fan/arria, bluster, loud vaunting.— Amb./i;/oV, loquacious ; a word 
and refers to thp reddish colour of ploughed land. In Layamon, 1 . of onomatopoetic origin; Rich. Diet., p. 1083. Dep./aq/arr-ow-ad#, 
27468, we have ‘ ueldes/aZawe wurSen ’ — the fields became red-with- from F,fan/arronade, which from Spoxi. far/arronada, bluster, boast- 
blood ; in the d^escription of a battle.- A. S. fealu, fealo, yellowish ; ing; from Span, fanfarrot^, l)lustenng, fanfarrear, to hector, bluster, 
Grein, i. 286. 4 vaal, fallow, faded. 4 Icel* fair, pale. 4 O* H. G. boast. 

vflZo, M. H. G. pal, G.fahl, pale, faded; also G.falb, id. 4Lat. puZ- FANG, a tusk, claw, talon. (E.) In Shak. K. John, ii. 353. 
lidus, pale. 4 ^h. itoktos, gray. 4 Skf. palita, gray. The G.fal-h The M. F.feng is only used in the sense of ‘ a thing caught, prey ; * 
as compared with/oZ i/dhl), shews that faH-ow is an extension of faU see Stratmann. So also A* S./an^— a taking ; A.S. Chron. an. 1016. 
s^aZ- m paZtf. See Pale. "Dot. fallow, sb. and verb ; fdllovhdeer. However the sb. is derived from the verb. — A. S,fangan \ to seize, 
FAXiSFj, untrjie, deceptive. (F.,— L.) M. E./aZ.s Chaucer, C. T. only in use in the contracted form f6n, of which the pt. t. iafeng, and 
1580; earlier, in Q. Eng. Homilies, ist Ser. p. 185, 1 . 16. — O. F.fals the pp. ge/angen or gefongen. 4 Du. vangen, to catch. 4 Icel./d, to 
(F. /aw*).— Lat. falsus, false ; pp. of f oiler e, to deceive ; see Fail, get, seize, pp,fenginn ; fang, a catch of fish, &c. 4 Tlan.faae, to get. 
Dey. falsedy, false-ness, /alye4tood (spelt fahhede in Chaucer, C. T* 4 Swed./i, to get, catch ; fdng, a catch. 4 Goth, fahan, to catch .4 
16519); fals-i/y, I Hem IV, i. 2. 235 ; falss/c-atson, falss/^er, G./aA«a,/a»g«n, to catch ; /a»if, a catch, also, a fang, talon. |3. All 
fals-i-ty ; aho falsetto, from Ital./aZse/ro, treble ; also faucet, q. v. from a base/aA, ; which from ^PAJC, to bind. See Fadg^. 
FAIjTEP, to tqtter, stammer. (F., — L.) yi.F.falteren,faltren, FANTABY, FANTASTIC ; see Fancy. 

‘ Thy limmes faltren ay*— thy limbs ever tremble with weakness; * FAH, remote. (E.) M. E. fer, Chaucer, C. T. 496 ; feor, Laya- 
Chaucer, C. T. 5192. ‘And nawj?er faltered ne fel * — and he neither mon, 543.^ A. S. feor ; Grein, i. 289. 4 Du. ver. 4 Icel* fjarri. 4 
gave way nor fell ; Gawayne and the Grene Knight, 430. Formed Svfod./jerran, adv. afar. 4 Dan. adj. and adv. 4 O. H. G. ver, 
from a base/oZ/-, with frequentative suffix -cr. — O. F. falter *, to fail, adj., verro, adv. ; G.fern, 4 Goth./aiVra, adv. B. All related to Gk. 
be deficient, not recorded. Yet it occurs in port, and Span, f altar, vipar, beyond; Skt. paras, beyond; para, far, distant.— V I^AR, to 
to be deficient, Ital. faltare, to be deficient ; and is well represented pass through, travel ; see Fare. Der. far-th-er, far-th-est ; see 
in F. by the verbal sb. falte, a fault, answering to Port., Span., and Farther. 

Ital./aZ/a, want, lack, defect, fault ; so that to falter is merely * to FABCE, a kind of comedy. (F.,— L.) The orig. sense is ‘ stuff- 
beat fault.* See FaiQt. ^ Observe that O.F./oZ^^r would only ing;* hencp, a jest inserted into comedies. ‘These counterfeiting 
give a M. E. fprm falt^-en ; the -er- in M. E.falt-er-en is an E. addition, plaiers of /arc« and mummeries ; * Golden Book, c. 14 (R.) Hence 
to give the word a frequentative force ; cf. the-Z^ in stumJy-le ', and the Ben Jonson speaks of ‘ other men's jests, ... to farce their scenes 
-er in stamm^er, stuther. The old sense of to ‘stumble,* to ‘miss withal;* Induction to Cynthia’s Revels.— F./arctf, ‘a fond and dis- 
one’s footing,* occurs late ; ‘his legges hath /oZ/r^d*— the horse’s solute play; . . . any stuffing in meats;* Cot.^F. farcer, to stuff.— 
legs have given way ; Sir T. Elyot, The Gouemour, b. i. c. 17 (in EaX.. farcire, to stuff. 4 Gk. <pp&aaeiv, to shut in* 4 Dith. bruku, to 
Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 197, 1 . 78). press hard. — V BH ARK, BRAKH, to cram ; Curtius, i. 376. See 

FAME, report, renown. (F.,— L.) Jn early use ; King Alisaun- Force (2). Der. farc-ic-al ; and ant frequent, 
der, 6385. — F. /ame. — Lat. /oma, report. — Lat. /Ari, to speak. 4 Gk. FABDEIi, a pack, buqdle ; obsolete, (F.) In Shak. Hamlet, iii. 
prjpl, I say. 4 Skt. bkdsh, to speak. 4 A* S. bannan, to proclaim.— i. 76. M. E. fardel, Rom. of the Rose, 5680.— 0 . F. fardel, the true 
V BHAN, BHA, to resound, speak. See Ban. Der.' fam-ed ; old form offardeau, ‘ a fardle, burthen, truss, pack ; ’ Cot. Cf. Low 
famrous, Gower, C. A. ii. 366 ; /am-o«s*Zy. Lat. fardeUus, a burden, pack, bundle* Fard-el is a dimin. of F. 

FAMILY, a household. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 0 th. i. i. 84. /ardi?, a burden, still in use iq the sense of * bale of coffee ;* cf. Span. 
[Modified from F. so as to briiig it nearer the Latin.] -^F./umZZZtf, ‘a and Port, fardel^ fordo, a pack, bund)e. p. Origin uncertain ; 
family, household ; * Cot. — Lat. familm, a houtehold. — Lat. famulus, but prob. of Arabic ori|fa« as suggested by Diez, thou^ I am una.ble 
a servant; Oscan famel, a servant (White) ; supposed to be from to trace the Arab, original to whidi he refers. V O.F. fardel 
Oscan faama, a house; Curtius, i. 315, Cf. Skt. dkdman, an ([though not in Burpiy) is a true word, and occurs in Littre, and 
abode, hojuse ; from dhd, to place, set. — *^DHA, to place. Der. in a quotation in Raynouard, who also gives the Prov. form as 
fanulbstr (from Lat. famtliaris), also found in M. E. in the form fardel, Devic (Supp. to Littr6) cites Arah./ardoA, a package. 
famuler, /amilier (from 0,f , familier), Chaucer, C.T. prol. 215 ; FABE, to traveX speed. (E.) M. Chaucer, C. T. 10802. 

famU'Strs^ty^anUli’sar^ise, —A. S.faran, Grein, i, 264. 4 Du. vdren, 4 led* and Swed. /aru. 4 

FA MIN ^ severe hunger. (F.,— L.) M. E. famine, famyn ; Dan. Jbre. 4 G. H. G.foran, G.fakren. 4 Goth. /uroa, to go \ftman^ 
Chaucer, C. T. 12385.— F. /amine.- Low Lat./amina*, unrecorded, to convey, 4 Gk. ftopeim, I convey; I travel, go; aupoi, 

but evidently a barbarous derivative from Lat, Jbmes, hunger. p.The a way through; irc/xiai, I pass through. 4 Bat. A pass 

connection is probably with Skt. hdni, privation, want, from hd, to through, experience. 4 Skt. pri, to bnng over.- 4/ PAR, to crow, 
leave, abandon, and with Gk. bereft, empty ; from y GHA, pass over or thrqugh. De?. faresuell^xnny you speed Well, M. E. 
to gape, yawn. See Curtius, i. 247. Der./ont-isn, Merch. of Yen. fpre wel, Chaucer, C. 1 *. 2762 ; and sttfar, fer-ry. From the sanM! 
H* 2. 113 ; formed with suffix 4sk by analogy with languish, demoU root are ex-perseffce, en^persment, port, verb (q. v.), persl, 

Itk, end the like, from the base /am- in O. F. a^am-er, later affamer, FABINA, grouqd com. (L.) The adj./arinac«mf is to Sir T. 
to faixitsh* This base /am- is from J^t./am>#s, hunger (F./aim). ^^own^ Yelp* Errors, b. Hi. c. 15. § 2. The sb. is modem and 
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scientific. - Lat. faAna^ meal. •» Lat. fcat^ a kind of grain, spelt ; cog- f Iniafati ipitr^ to urge, press hard after. The development is through 
nate with E. Barley, q. v. Der. /arin^ae^ui (Lat. /annaceus), the senses * close/ * argent.’ See Paat ( i). 

S'ABM, ground let for cultivation. (L.) M.£./erm#, Chaucer, FASTEN, to secure. (E.) M,E.fastnm,/esinm; Chaucer has 

C. T. 253.«^ A. S. /eom, a ifeast, entertainment ; Luke, xiv. la, i6 ; festne, prol. i95.Mi A. S./isstnian, to make firm or fast ; Grein, i. 373. 
also food, hospitality, property, use ; see Grein, i. 293. Spelt farma — A.S./««r, fast, firm. See Faat (i). Bev./asten-ing, ^ Observe 
in the Northumbrian version of Luke, xiv. 16. And spelt ferme in ihut fasten stands for/m/n- in KS, /(sstn-ian^ so that the •en is truly 
O. F.—Low hzX.Jirma, a feast, a farm, a tribute ; also, a lasting oath, formative, not a sign of the infin. mood. 

laX.Jirmmt firm, durable. See Firm. ijf P'or the curious use of FASTIDIOITS, over-nice. (L.) Orig, in the sense of ‘ causing 
the word, se^rma in Ducange. Bar. jOrrm, verb \famfer^farm-ing, disgust,' or Moathsome;* Sir T. Elyot, The Gouemour, b. i. c. 9 (R.); 
FAHBAGFO, a confused mass. (L.) *That collection, or fan- see Trench (Select Glossary).-- Lat. /aso'diost/s, disdainful, disgusting. 

of prophecies ; ’ Howell's Letters, b. iii. let. 2 2.— Lat. /arra^o, — Lat. /asridiwm, loathing; put for /asrw-/fdt«m.— Lat. /as/t<s, arro- 
mixed fodder for cattle, a medley.— Lat. /ar, spelt. See Farina. gance ; and tadium^ disgust. See Bare and Tedious. ^ * Br^al 
FABBIEB, a shoer of horses. (F.,-L.) lit. *a worker in iron.’ conjectures (Zeitschrift, xx. 79), 1 think rightly, that Lat fasius (for 
SMlt/«r«r in Holland's Pliny, b. xxxiii. c. n;ferrour in Fabyan's farstu^) and fastidium {iot fasti-iidipm) belong to this root,' vis, 
Cnron., an. 1 497-8. Colgrave has; ‘mareschal ferrant, a farrier.’ DHARSH, to dare ; Curtius, i. 318. Bet, fastidioH&4y^ -ness. 
Coined (with reference to lx)w Lat. ferrariui) from O. F. ferrer, to FASTNESS, a stronghold. (E.) M. E. festnes^ Metrical Psalter, 
shoe a horse.— F. /#r, iron. -Lat. ferrum, iron. See Ferreous. xvii. 2. (Sf^c. of Eng., ed. Morris, p. 35.) The same as M.E. fast- 
Ber.^rrier-y. nesse, certainty, strength ; Wyclif, Gen. xli. 32 (early version).— A. S. 

FAtoOW, to produce a litter of pigs. (E.) ‘That thair sow \f<Bstnes,fastnis^ the firmament; Gen. i. 6.— A.S. /<e 5/, firm; with 
/rrry// was thar '-that their sow had farrowed, lit. was farrowed ; suffix -nes or -«is. See Fast (i). Not from A. S, faestennes, a 

Barbour's Bruce, xvii. 701. Cf. Baxi. fare, to farrow. Formed, as a non-existent word, probably invented by Somner. 
verb, from M. E. farh, which means (not a litter, buO a single pig. FAT (i)» stout, gross. (E.) M.E. fat, Chaucer, prol. aoo, 390. 

The word is scarce, but the pi. faren occurs in King Alisaunder, 3441. —A. S. feet, Grein, i. 273. -4“ vet, + Dan. fed, + Swed. fet, • 4 - 

— A, S./eorA, a pig ; the pl./wras occurs in.^.lf. Gloss., ed. Somner, Icel./«/r. p. Perhaps related to Gk. ir<W, nap6e, fat ; Skt. pivan, 
Nomina Ferarum, explained by ‘suilli, vel porcelli, vel nefrcndes.'-4- pivara, fat.— to swell; Curtius, i. 342. Der. fat, sb., fatt-y, 
Bu. varhen (dimin.), a pig. + O. H. Q,farah, M. H. G. vareh, a pig ; fatt4-ness ; fai-ness, Rom. of the Rose, 2686 ; fatt-en, where the -en is 
whence G. dim\^. ferk-el, a pig . 4 “ ^-at. poreus, a pig. See Fork. a late addition, by analogy mth fasten, &c., the true verb being to fat, 
FARTHER, FARTHEST, more far, most far. (E.) In as in Luke, xv. 23, Chaucer, C.T. 7462 
Shak. Ant. and Cleop. ii. i. 31 ; iii. 2. 26. These forms are due to (-/a/-/-mg), Matt. xxii. 4. 

a mistake, and to confusion with further, furthest', see Further. FAT (2), a vat. (North E.) Joel, ii. 24, iii. 13, See Vat. 

Not found at all early; the M.E. forms are fer,ferre,ferrer, and FATE, destiny. (F.,— L. ; or L.) M. E./a^tf, Chaucer, Troil. v, 

ferrest, ‘Than walkede I ferrer ; ’ P. Plowman's Crede, 207 ; ‘The 1564. — O. Y,faJt, fate ; not common (Roquefort). — Lat. /a/wm, what 
f arrest in his parisch ; * Chaucer, C. T. 496. The th crept into the is s^ken, fate. — Lat. fatus, pp. of fari, to speak. See Fame, 
word in course of time. ^ Perhaps fate was simply made from the common O. F. fatal 

farthing, the fourth part of a penny. (E.) M. E. ferthing, (whence M.E. fatal, Chaucer, C. T. 4681) in order to render Lat. 
fsrthynge; P. Plowman, B. iv. 54. — A.S. feoriSing,fer^ng, Matt. v. fatim, B&t,fat-al,fatal-i-ty, fatal-ism, fat-ed; also/ay, q.v,; /airy, q.v. 
36 (Royal and Hatton MSS.) ; older form feorUling (Camb. MS.).— FATHER, n male parent. (E.) M. E. fader, Chaucer, C. T. 
A. S.feorlS, fourth ; with dimin, suffix -ing or 4 ing (—-/-mg). See 8098. [The spelling/adrr is almost universal in M. E. ; father occurs 
Four. in the Bible or 1551.] —A. S, feeder. Matt. vi. 9. + Du. vad^r.+Dan. 

FARTHINGALE, FARBINGALE, a hooped petticoat, and Swed. fader, + Icel. fadir, + Ooth. fadar, -f G. vater. + Lat. 
(F.,-Span.,-L.) In Shak. Two Gent. ii. 7. 51 ; a corrupt form.— pater, '^Gk, warfip. -f Pers. pidar, + Skt. ; 5 iVri. - PA. to protect, 
O.V, verdugalle, *a vardingall;' Cot. Also vertugalle, ‘a vardin- nourish; with suffix -tar of the agent; Schleicher, Comp. $ 225. 
gale ; * vertugadin, * a little vardingale ; ’ id. — Span, verdugado, a far- The change from M. E. fader, moder, to modem father, mother, is 
dingale ; so called from its hoops, the literal sense being ‘ provided remarkable, and perh^s due to the influence of the th in brother 
with hoops.*— Span, verdugo, a young shoot of a tree, a rod.— Span. (A.S. brdSor) or to Icel. fadir, Ber, father, verb; father-hood, 
wrd«, green.- Lat. wiridis, green. See Verdant. ^ The deri- father-less, father-ly; also /o/Affr-/a«d, imitated from the Dutch 
vation from ‘ virtue^guard ’ is a very clumsy invention or else a joke. (Trench, Eng. Past and Present). 

The word was well understood ; hence the term * his verdugo-ship ' FATHOM, a measure of 6 feet. (E.) Properly, the breadth 
in Ben Tonson, The Alchemist, iii. 2, reached to by the extended arms. M. E. fadom, Chaucer, C. T, 

FASCINATE, to enchant. (L.) * Fascination is ever by the 2918; w'Stw, Layamon, 27686. — A. S./atJw, the space reached by 

eye;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 944. ‘To fascinate or bewitch;' id. the extended aims, a grasp, embrace ; Grein, i. 268. <4 Du. t/ad’ern, a 
Essay 9, Of Envy. — Lat. fascinatus, pp. of fascinare, to enchant, fathom. + Icel. /a< 5 wr, a fathom. -f Dan. /avn, an embrace, fathom. 
^ Curtius doubts the connection with Gk. ^aanaivuv, to bewitch, + Swed. /am;i, embrace, bosom, arms. + G,faden (O. H, G,fadum), 
enchant ; yet the resemblance is remarkable. B^t,fascinat-ion, a fathom, a thread. Cf. Lat. paiere, to lie open, extend; patulus, 
FASOENE, a bundle of rods. (F.,— L.) A hew term in 1711; spreading.— V PAT, to extend; Fick, i. 135. See Patent. Ber. 
see Spectator, no. 165. * Fascines, faggots or bavins ; ' Kersey, ed. fathom, m (A. S.fce^man, Grein) ; fathom-able, fathom-less, 

1715. — O. f,f^cine^fassine, ‘ a faggot; ' Cot.— Lat./asrma, a bundle FATIGUE, weariness. (F., — L.) * Fatigue, weariness ; ' Blount's 
of sticks.— lit. /as«-s, a bundle. + Gk. 0<iv€Xoi. Root uncertain; Gloss, ed. 1674. ‘Farigaitf, to weary;’ id. (obsolete).— O.F./a/igne, 
cf. Skt. /up, spa^, to bind. Ber. From the same source, /asces, pi. of ‘weariness;’ Cot.— O. F. fatiguer, to wea^; id.— Lat. fatigare, to 
JJA.faseis*, fasei-c-uUate, weary (whence /a/igo/f, in Shak. Cor. ii. 2. 121). Connected with 

FASHXON, the make or cut of a thing. (F.,— L.) M. E, fa- O, lit. ad fatim, sufficiently. Root uncertain. Ber. fatigue, verb. 
lAioa, Rom. of the Rose, 551 ; fassoun, Dunbar, Thistle and Rose, st. V In French, the sb. is froqi the verb ; in £., the reverse. 
l%,m» 0 ,E,faceon,fazon,fachon, form, shape. — I^t./acrionem, acc. of FATUOUS, silly. (L.) Rare. In Donne, Devotions, ed. 1635, 
f actio* See Faction. Box. fashion,y&th, fashion-able, fashion-abl-y, p. 35 (Todd). — La>t./a/M» 5 , silly, feeble. p. Origin uncertain; per* 
FAST (1), firm, fixed. (E.) M.E. /as/, Ormulum, 1603 ; as n^s allied to Goth, gatdw, Gk. want, defect. Ber./a/fi-i-/y. 
adv./as/e, Chaucer, C. T. 721. — A. S./<es/, Grein, i. 371, + Du. vast. FAUCES, the upper part of the throat. (L.) Lat. pi fauces; 

Dan. and Swed. /os/. 4* Icel.fastr, 4- O. H. G. vast ; G. fest. Cf. of uncertain origin. Cf. Skt. bhiiha, a hole, head of a fountain. 

Gk. fp-wei-o$, fast, steadfast. The Lat. op-pidrum, a fastness, fort, FAUCET, a spigot, vent. (F.,— L.) In Wyclif, Job, xxxii. 19. 
town, has the same root. Connected with Fettw and Foot, q. v. — O.F. (and F.) fausset, *a faucet,' Cot. ; also spelt faulset, id.«* 
See Curtius, i. 303, 304. Ber. fast, verb (below) ; fast-en, q. v. ; O. F.faulser, to falsify, to forge ; whence *faulser vn eseu, to pierce 
fast ness, o. v. ^ The phrase *fast asleep ' is Sca^inavian ; Icel. or strike through a shield, to make a breach in it ;’ id.— Lat. /o/rara, 
sofa fast, to be fast asleep i see Faat (3). to falsify. — Lat. falsus, false. See False. 

FAST (3), to fdistam from food. (E.) M. E./as/eff, Wyclif, Matt. FAUiiT, a failing, defect. (F., -L.) M. E. faute ; * for faute of 
vi. z6.— A.S. /ges/oa. Matt. vi. 16.4* Du. vas/«n. 4- Dan. /as/e. 4- blood/ Chaucer, C.T. 16757, usedas—*for/aH«ofblpod;- id. 10744. 
Swed. and Ipel. /as/o. 4 * Goth./fls/a». 4 “ G, fasten, p. A very early — O. F./ot/f#, a fault. The / is due to the insertion of / in the O. F. 
derivative fi'pm Teutouic/hs/, firm, in the sense to make firm, observe, faute in the i6th century; thus Cotgrave has : * Faulte, a fault* Cf. 
be strict. SeeFa^ (l). Bnr. fast, nh*, fast-er,fast-ing, fast-day. Span., Port., and Itnlfalta, a defect, want— Q.F. not 
FAOT (3), quick, spmy* (Scaud.) Merely a peculiar use of fast, found, but answering to Span, and Tort, faltar, ItkhfaUare, to lack ; 
firm. Chaucer has/as/it« quickly; G.T. 161 so. The peculiar usage a frequentative form of LAt, fallere, to Mguile; faUi, to err. See 
,i8 Scandinavian. Cf. IceL drekhafast, to drink hard; stfafast, to m Falter, Fail. Ber. fault-y,fault 44 y,fa^ 4 rHess ; fatdt-less, fasdt^ 

> fiut asleep ; fylgjafast, to fbUow^ fast ; jastr i verhtm, hard at work ; less 4 y, ^Udm^mss, Also falter, q. v. 
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X’AUNy a rural (Roman) deity. (L.) M. £./a»ii, Chaucer, C. T. T Diet, ed. 1715. [Wyclif has fedtr^d mhoxxad by covenant, Prov* 
2030. — Lat. Faumts, •• Lat./aifare, to be propitious ; pp./oii/ui; See [ xvii. 9.] - F. fidiral. F ormed as if from Lat. fadtrdi^ft from/odei^*, 
favour. Dar ./<w«"a. 

X* AUTiti U JJLif an arm-chair. (F,,*G.) Mod. F./auteml; O.F. 
fauldeiwil jCoU) Low Lat. /aldistolium. See FaldatooL 
FAVOu kindliness, grace. (F., - L.) M. E. fauour (with u * 
f;), King Alisaunder, 2844.1*0. F. /ot/^Mr, 'favour;* Cot. «• Lat. 

/audrentf acc. of/««or, favour. Lat. to befriend. Root un- 
certain. Der. /ovowr, verb; favour*able^ P. Plowman, B. iii. 153; 
favour-abUy^fayour^able^ss ; also/ovour-iV^, Shak. Much Ado, iii. i. 

9, orig. feminine, from O. F. favorite^ fern, of favorii or /ovori, fa- 
voured (Cot.) ; favour^ihism, ^ On the phr. cvny favour, see Curry. 

PAWN (1), to cringe to, rejoice servilely over. (Scand.) M. E. 
fauntn, fauhnen,faynen ; P. Plowman, B. xv. 295 ; C.xviii. 3i.-»Icel. 
fagna, to rejoice, be fain ; fagna tinum, to welcome one, receive with 
good cheer. + A. S./<«gi«’an, to rejoice, Grein, i. 270 ; a verb formed 
Irom adj./<£g£M, glad. See Fain. Der./aw«-er,/atw»-mg. ^ The 
form must be taken to be Scandinavian; the A. S./asgniaa produced 
M. E./qy»en, but not faunen, 

FAWW (2), a young deer. (F.,-«L.) M.E./iw», Chaucer, Book 

of the Duchess, 429. — O. F./a«,/aro«, *a fawne,‘ Cot; earlier 
Burguy.«*Low Lat./ce/o«ws* (not found), an extension of Lat./cs/f/s 
by means of the dimin. suffix •^onus (Diez). See Fetus. 

FAY, a fairy. (F., — L.) See the ‘Song by two faies* in Ben 
Jonson’s Oberon. — F./t?^, a fairy, elf ; cf. Port./nrfa, Ital. /a^a, a fay. 

••Low Lat. fata, a fairy, ‘in an inscription of Diocletian*s time* 

^rachet); lit. ‘a fate, goddess of destiny.’— Lat. fatum, fate. See 
Fate. Der./a«*ry, q. V. 

FEALTY, true service. (F., — L.) "blL.F. feautk, Rob. of Bnmne, 
tr. of Langtoft, p. 3; King Alisaunder, 2911. [The spelling 
fealty is later in E., though a better form ; see feauUb in Cotgrave.] — 

O. F , feauie, fealte, feelteit, fidelity. — Lat. acc. of Jidelitas. 

See Fidelity, of which fealty is a doublet. 

FEAR, terror. (E.) M. F.fere, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 162 ; better 
spelt feer,^K. S fdr, a sudden peril, danger, panic, fear; Grein, i. 

277. + Icel./tir, bale, harm, misenief. 4" D. H. Q.fdra, vdr, treason. 


danger, fright; whence G. gefahr, danger. fCf. Goth. ferja, a spy, 
lit. a passer-by, from Goth, faran, to travel ; also Lat. periculum, 
danger, experior, I go through, experience ; also Gk. vtipa, an at- 
tempt, from vepdat, I go through,] — ^1* A R, to pass through, travel ; 
whence F^fare, verb. . See Fare and Peril. <(f Originally used 
of the perils and experiences of a Yfoy-faring, "Dot. fear, verb, often 
used actively « to frighten, terrify, as in Shiuc., Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 211 ; 
fear-fid, fear-fid-ly, fear-ful-ness ; fear-less, fear-less 4 y,fear 4 ess-ness, 
FEASIBLE, easy to be done. (F., — L.) * ’Tis feasible;* Mas- 

singer, Emp. of the East, i. 2. 76. [Better spelt /<?asa6fr.] — O. F. 
(and F.) faisable, * feasible, doable ; * Cot. — F. fais-ant, pres. pt. of 
faire, to do. — Lat./actfre, to do. See Fact. 'Dov.fea&ibl-y,feasible- 
n ess, f easibil 4 -ty. 

FEAST, a festival, holiday. (F., — L.) M. E. feste ; Ancren Riwle, 
p. 22.— O. F./«rt (F.ye/«).— Lat./tfs/a, lit. ‘festivals;* pi. of festum. 
— lAt.festus, joyful ; orig. ‘ bright.’ — V BH AS, extension of V BH A, 
to shine; cf. Skt. hhd, to shine, bhdsh, to speak (clearly). Der. 
feast, verb ; soo festal, f^te. 

Fl^T, a deed well done. (F.,— L.) M. E. feet, feite, faite; 
P. Plowman, B. i. 184.— O.F. (and F.) /aiV. — Lat./acr«w, a deed. 
See F act, of which feat is a doublet ; and see feature, 
FEATHER, a plume. (E.) M. F^fedier, Chaucer, C.T, 2146.— 
A.S. fe^er, Grein, i. 278. + Du. veder. + Dan. fimder, + Swed. 
fjeeder, + Icel. fj'dhr, + G. feder, + Lat. penna {=pet-na). + Gk. 
ftttpdv (— ircT'fov). 4* Skt. patra, a feather. — PAT, to fly, fall. 
See P en. 'Dot, feather, yorh ; feather-y, 

FEATURE, make, fashion, shape, face. (F.,— L.) M.F.feture, 
Chaucer, C.T. 17070.— O. F. faiture, fashion.— I-at. factura, forma- 
tion, work.— Lat. /nc/f/ms, fut. part, oi facere, to make. See Fact, 
Feat . Der. featur-ed, fecdure-less, 

FXnSRILE, relating to fever, (F., — L.) Used by Harvey (Todd’s 
Johnson).— F./<r6ri7«.— Lat. /e6ri7ts* (not in White’s Diet.), relating 
to fever. — lAi.fehris, a fever, fi. Root uncertain ; but cf. A. S. btfan, 
G. bebeft, to tremble ; Gk. tpdfiot, fear ; Skt. bhi, to fear. Der.febri- 
i ^* fdhrifuge, lAt.febrifugia) ; from tAi. fvgare, to put to flight. 
FEBRUARY, the second month. (L.) Englished from Lat. 
Februarhts, the month of expiation ; named irom februa, neut. pi., a 
Roman festival of expiation celebrated on the 15th of this month.— 
tAtfdiruv s, clean sing ; whence sdso februare, to expiate. 
FEijUjLiE NT, r elating to faeces ; see FsBoes. 

FECJUHDITY, fertility, (F., — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
0 ,¥,feeomUtd (Cot.), with 0 ^tered to ti to bring it nearer Latin.— 
ItAtfeewuHtatem, acc. of feeunditas, fruitfulness.— Lat. fruit- 
; fro m the same source as Fetus^ q. v. 


Monging to a coveuant. (F.,— L.) In Kersey’s ^ (lib. iv. pr. 6). -f-Du. velg»+'Dm.falge*^O.f§lg$, 


stem of faedus, a treaty, covenant; akin to Lat jdes, faith. - 
y BHIDH, weakened form of V BHADH, to bind ; see ^^delity. 
Der. feder-ate, from Lat, fuedercuus, pp. of feeder are, to bind by 
tre^ ; federat-ive ; also eon-federate, 

FEE, a grant of land, property, payment. (E.) M. E. fee, as 
in ‘land and/w;* Chaucer, C.T. 6212; also spelt /e, Havelok, 
386; feoKfeo, Layamon, 4429. The usual sense is ‘property;' 
orig. ‘property in cattle.*- A. S^feoh,fed, cattle, property ; cfrein.A 
Du. vee, cattle. 4 * Icel./<?, cattle, property, money. 4 Dan. and Swed, 
fa orf&. 4- Goth,faihu, cattle, property. + G. viek ; O. H. G./Att.4* 
Lat. pecus, cattle, property. 4^ popu* cattle.— yPAK, to bind, 
fasten: from the tying up of cattle at pasture. See Pact, and 
Pecuniary. Der./##, verb ; fee-simple, Chaucer, C. T. 321. 

FEEBLE, weak. (F.,— L.) M. £. /#6/#, Ancren Riwle, p. 54; 
Havelok, 323.— O. F.jW6/#, weak, standing for floible (Burguy); cf. 
Ital./#i;o/#, feeble, whve 1 is put for /, as usual in Italian. -Lat. 
flebilis, mournful, tearful, doleful. — Lat./#-rtf, to weep ; akin to fluere, 
to flow ; see Flldd. ’D&t.feebl-y,feeHe-ness, Doublet, /01&/#. 

FEED, to take food. (E.) M. E./#d#»; Chaucer, (i. T. 146.- 
A. S.fddan ; Grein, i. 284. [Put for by vowel-change from 6 
to « — A. S. fdd, food. See Food. Der. feed-er, 

FEEL, to perceive by the touch. (E.) M. K.felen, Chaucer, C. T. 
2807.— A.S. Grein, i. 285. 4* Du. i;o#/#«. 4* O.fdklen ; O.H.G, 
fdljan, fuolan. p. I’erhaps related to palpable, and Lat. palpare, to 
feel. Der. feel-^r, feel-ing, 

FEIGN, to pretend. (F., — L,) ^ M. E. /#yn#n, /#m#it, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 336, [The g is a later insertion.] — F. feindre, to feign ; 
pres. pt./#ig«-a«/.— Lat. /«g#r#, to feign. See Figure. Der. feign- 
ed-ly,feigtt-ed-ness; also /#m/ (in Kersey, ed. 1715), from F*. /#i«.'#, 
fern, of feint, pp. of feindre ; and see faint, fiction, 

FELDSPAR, a kind of mineral. (G.) Modem. Cormpted from 
G.feldspath, lit. ‘ field-spar.*— G./#/ar, a field, cognate with L, field \ 
and spath, spar ; see Field and Spar. 

FE!LICITY, happiness. (F., — L.) M. E./#/i«V##, Chaucer, C.T. 
7985. — O. F./#/i«7#. — Lat. /#/i«^a/#m, acc. oi felicitas, happiness.— 
Lktfelici-, crude form of felix, happy, fruitful ; from the same root 
as fe-cundity and fe-tus. See FetUS. Der. felicit-ous, felicit-ous 4 y ; 
also felicit-ate, a coined word first used as a pp., as in King Lear, i. 
I. 7b ; felicit-at-ion, 

FELINE, pertaining to the cat. (L.) In Johnson*s Diet.— Lat. 
/#/i«tts, feline. — Lat. /#/##, /#/fr, a cat ; lit. ‘the fruitful,’ from the root 
of fetus. See Fetus. 

FELL (1), to cause to fall, cut down. (E.) M.E; /#//#»; ‘it 
wolde/#//# an oke ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 1 704. —A. S.fellan, Grein, i. 281 ; 
formed, as a causal, by vowel-change, from fallan, orig, form of 
A. S. feallan, to fall. ^ Du. vellen, causal of vallen. 4- Dan. feelde, 
cans, of falde. 4* Swed. folia, caus. oifalla, 4* Icel. fella, caus. of 
falla, 4- G. fallen, caus. of fallen. See Fall. Der. feller, 

FELL (3), a skin. (E.) M. E. /#/, Wyclif, Job, ii. 4 (early ver- 
sion).- A.S. fel, fell, Grein, i. 278. 4- Du. vel, 4 " Icel./#// (App. to 
Diet. p. 773). + (5oth. -/Ill, skin, in the comp, thrutsfill, leprosy, -f- 
M. H. G. vel. -4 Lat. pellis. 4- Gk. n 4 \\a. From the base PAL, to 
cover ; supposed to be connected with V TAR, to fill. Der. /#//- 
montcer, a dealer in skins. Doublet, pell, 

FELL (3), crael, fierce. (E.) M. E. fel, Chaucer, C. T. 7584, 

— A.S./#/, fierce, dire; in comp, walfel, fierce for slaughter, Grein, 
ii. 65 ; ealfelo, very dire, hurtful, id, i. 243. 4- O. Du./#/, wrathful, 
cruel, bad, base ; see numerous examples in Oudemans. p. Found 
also in O. F.fel, cruel, furious, perverse (Burguy) ; a word no doubt 
borrowed from the O. Du^#/. y. Possibly connected with felon, 
but this is not clear ; see Felon. Der. fet-ly,fell-ness. 

FELL (4), a hill. (Scand.) M. E./#/, Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, 723. — Icel./a//,/#//, a mountain, -f Dan. field. 4 Swed. fjdll. 
p. Probably orig. appHidjto an open flat down ; and the same word 
as F.. field; thus the mountain opposite Helvellyn is called Fairfield 

- sheep-fell (from lcel./<er, a sheep). See Field. 

FELLOE, rim of a wheel ; see Felly. 

FELLOw, a partner, associate. (Scand.) M. F.felawe, Chaucer, 
C.T. 3^7; felcc^e. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 996. - Icel. /^/o^i, a 
partner in a ‘fdlag.’— Icel./<i7ag, companionshm, association, lit. * a 
laying together of property; * or a ‘fee-law.’— Icel. /<i, property —R, 
fee; and lag, a laying together, a law. See Fee, and Daw. Der. 
fellowship, spelt fedausehipe in the Ancren Riwle, p. 160. 

Z^LV, Fil£U:.OIl. part of the rim of a wheel. (E.) Iq Slia]^ 
Hamlet, ii, 2.517. M. E. felwe^ Prompt. Parv. p. 1 54.— A. S.Mgu, 
fern, sb., a felly. ‘ For)>Am >e &lces spdean bitS 6^r ende { 
jN^e nsefe, 6J^r on 9&re felgc 
is fixed in the nave, the om 


deices spacan diu oper ende on 
c because the one end of each i]^ke 
in the felly; Boethiai^ c. 7 


) namea 
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from the pieces of the rim being put together; from A. S. /6o/eif» arduous,' ferrum, iron; put for an older formfira- 
jfiolan, to stick, Grein, i. 289; cf. atfeolan, to cleave to, id. i. 61 ; urn. — V BH AltS, to be stiff (Kick, i. 159); Skt. hrish (orig. bhrUk), 
co^ate with O. H. G.felahan, to put together, Goth.//Aa», to hide, to bristle ; and see Bristle. Ber, (from Lat/err«m),/«rn-/erw)itt, 
a nd Ice l/g/a, to hide, preserve. where -frr- is from V BHAR, to bear ; also farrier, q. v. 

FEXiOBT, a wicked^ person, (F.,—Low Lat.) M.E. felun, FBBjEUST( 0, an animal of the weasel tribe, (h., — Low Lat.) 
Floriz, ed. Lumby, 247, 330 ; ( -felony), id. 331.- O. F./?/o«, See Shak. Jul. Caesar, i. 2, i86.— O.F./f/r6/, ‘aferret;* Cot.— Low 
a traitor, wicked man.— Low laX* fellonetn, felonem, acc. of fello, I^t./i/r^/t/*,/ttre<r/Ms, a ferret ; cf. Low Lat^ro (gen./«ro«fr), a ferret 
/r/o, a traitor, rebel. p. Of disputed origin; but clearly (as I p. Said to be from Lat./«r, a thief (Diez); but rather from Bret, 
think) Celtic. Cf. Ozth fedllan, a felon, traitor, Breton fatloni, fAr, wise; cf, \f,ffur, wise, wily, citdiy, ffured, a wily one, a ferret, 
treachery; from the verb round as Irish and Oatl.feall, to betray, Der. ferret, vtrh\>^ 0 ,¥.fureter, ‘to ferret, search, hunt ;* Cot. 
deceive, fail, Breton fallaat, to impair, render base; whence also FBB.BBT (2), a kind of silk tape. (Ital.,— L.) ‘When perch- 
Bret./a//, Irish feal, evil, W. and Com. jfel, wily. The Irish feall mentiers [parchment-sellers?] put in noferret-silke-,* Gascoigne, Steel 
is clearly cognate with JjoX.fallere* See Fail. 'Der, felon-y, felon- Glass, 1095. [Also called floret-silk, which is the French form ; 
i-om,felon-i-ous-ly,felon-i-ous-ness, from O. F.fleuret, * floret silk ; ' Cot.] Corrupted from Ital. ^or6//o, 

FBliT, cloth made by matting wool together. (E.) M.F,, felt, ‘a flowret or little flower; also course [coarse] ferret silke ; also 

Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 1689. [Not found in A.S.] -f Du.vilt, flower-work upon lace or embroidery ;* Florio. — Ital. flore, a 
4* G,fllz, 4* Gk. iriXot, felt. Cf Lat. pilleus, pileus, a felt hat. Root flower; with dimin. suflix -etto. florem, acc. of flos, a flower, 
u ncerta in. Der, felt, yh.,felt-er,felt-ine:. Also filter, chv. See Flower. ^ Apparently named from some flowering-work 

FBIitrOOA, a kind of small ship. (Ital.,— Arab.) In use in the upon it. The O. F. fleuret is, similarly, the dimin. of F. fleur, a 
Mediterranean Sea.— Ital. feluca\ cf Span, /a/wca. — Arab, fulk, a flower. The Ital. change of I to i accounts for the E. form, 
s hip; Rich. Diet. p. 1099. FBBBUGINOnS, rusty. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 

of the weaker sex. (F., — L.) An accommodated 'Let, ferruginus, shorter form oi ferrugineus,msiy, — 'LeX.ferrugin-, 
mlling, to make it look more like male. femele, Gower, stem of /err«go, rust ; formed from Lat. /frrww, iron, just as <er«go, 

C. A. Ti. 45; P. Plowman, B. xi. 331. — O.F. femelle, ‘female;* rust of brass, is formed from (gen. cer-ts), brass. See above. 
Cot.— Lat. femella, a young woman ; dimin. of femina, a woman. FBRBUliiE, a metal ring at the end of a stick. (F., — L.) An 
See F eminine. accommodated spelling, due to confusion with Lat. ferrum, iron. 

FliMIB*IIOS, womanly. (F., — L.) In Shak. L. L. L, iv. 3.83.— Formerly verri/. ^Verrel, Verril, a little brass or iron ring at the 
O. F. feminin, ‘feminine;* Cot. — Lat. feimninus.^»\jBX, feminxi, a small end of a cane;' Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715* And so spelt in 
woman. fi. Either from the base fe- ; see Fetus : or from the Sherwood’s index to Cotgrave.^ 0 . F. virole, * an iron ring put about 
^ DHA, to suck ; see Curtius, i. 313, 379. Der. (from Lat. fetrufia), the end of a staff,* &c. ; Cot. — Low Lat. virola, a ring to bind any- 
femal e, a v.; also ef-femin-ate. thing ;« Lat. uiriola, a little bracelet. — Lat. uiria, a bracelet, armlet. 

X^MOBAJL, belonging to the thigh. (L.) In Johnson's Diet.— —Lat. uiere, to twist, bind round; cf Lat. vitta, a band, flllet.— 
Low Lat./mora/is; formed from femor-, base oi femur, the thigh, V 1 ® plait, twist, bind; weakened form of-i^WA, to weave; 
Root uncertain. Fick, i. 203. See Withy. 

FEN, a morass, bog. (E.) M. E. King Alisaunder, 3965.— FEBB'F, to transport, carry across a river. (£.) Orig. used 
A,S.fen, Grein, i. 281. 4 - Du. veen. 4 - Icel. fen. 4 * Goth./awi, mud. merely in the sense * to carry.’ M.E. ferien, to convey; the pt. t. 

O. H. G.fenni, Cf Gk. ir^Xof, mud ; I-at. palus, a marsh. Der. ferede is in Layamon, 1 . 237. — A. S. ferian, to carry; as in ‘ he w®s 
fenn-y. fered on heofon ’ « he was carried to heaven ; Luke, xxiv. 31. Causal 

FENCE, a guard, hedge. (F.,— L.) Merely an abbreviation for of A. S. faran, to fare, go. 4 * Icel. ferja, to carry, feny; causal of 
defence, ‘Without weapon or * = defence ; Udall, on Luke, c. fara.'^ Goth,, farjan, to travel by ship, sail; an extension of /ara«. 
10. Cf * The place . . . was bar^d and fensyd for the same entent ;* See F are. Der. ferry, sb., (lool. ferja, sh.) ferry-boat, ferry-man. 
Fabyan’s Chron. an. 1408. See Defence, and Fend. Der. fence, FEBTXLE, fruitful. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 338.— 
sb., in the sense of ‘parrying with the sword,* spelt fenss, Barbour’s O.F. fertile, ‘fertile;’ Cot. — Lat. fertilis, fruitful.— Lat. ferre, to 
Bruce, xx. 384; Yienoe fence, verb, (i) to enclose, (2) to practise bear; co^ate with E. 6ear. See ^ar. Der. fertil-i-ty,fertil-he. 
fencing ; fenc-ing,fenc-ihle. FEBXTJjE, a rod (or bat) for punishing children. (L.) Formerly 

FEND, to defend, ward off. (F., — L.) M. E. fenden ; the pt. t. spelt fenda ; misprinted ferular m the old ed. of Milton’s Areopa- 
f ended occurs in P. Plowman, B. xix, 46, C. xxii. 46, where some gitica; see ed. by Hales, p. 30, 1 . 19, and note. — Lat./<?r«/a, a rod, 
MSS. read defended. Fend is a mere abbreviation of defend, q.v. whip. — Lat. /m re, to strike. 4* Icel. 6e;ya, to strike. Perhaps from 
Der. fend-er, (1) a metal guard for fire; (2) a buffer to deaden a V BH AR, to strike (Fick). 

blow. FERVENT, heated, ardent, zealous. (F., — L.) M. E. fement 

FENNEL, a kind of fragrant plant. (L.) M. E. fenel, older form (with u — v). Chaucer Yias feruently, Troilus, iv. 1 384. — O. F. fervent, 
fenkU', P. Plowman, A. v. 156 (and footnote). — A. S. final, flnvl, * fervent, hot ; * Cot. — Lat. /erwe«^, stem of pres. pt. of feruere, to 
flnugle,finule ; Cockayne’s A.S. Leechdoms, iii. 336. — Lat. fceniculum, boil. — Lat. base/r«-^ound in de-fru-tum, must boiled down), cognate 
fenicvlum, fennel. Formed, with dimin. suffixes ^u- and -/-, from with E. brew. See Brew. Der. fervent-ly, fervenc-y, also ferv-id, 
Lat./em-— /6»o-, crude form of fenum, hay. Root uncertain. Der. Milton, P.L. v. 301, from: Lat. feruidus, which from feruere ; ferv-id-ly, 
hence also fenugreek (Minsheu) — Lat./c«M»i Qrcecum. ferv^id-ness”, ferv-our, Wyclif, Deut. xxix. 20, from O. F. fervor, fer- 

FEO FF, to invest with a fief. (F.) M. E.feffen, feoffen ; Chaucer, veur •^L&t. feruorem, acc. of fervor, heat ; aS&o fer-ment, q. v., ef-ferv- 
C.T. 9573 ; P. Plowman, B. ii. 78, 146; Rob. of Glouc. p. 368.— esce, q.v. 

O. (Roquefort), more commonly (Burguy), to invest FjBiBTAL, belonging to a feast. (L.) A late word. In John- 

with a fief.-O. F. fief, a fief; see Fief. Der. feoffee, from O. F. son’s Diet. Apparently a mere coinage, by adding -al to stem of Lat, 
ppj/jo^, one invested with a fief. fest-^m, a feast. Generally derived from O'. F, festal, only given by 

FfiSRMENT, yeast, leaven, commotion. (L.) ‘ The nation is in Roquefort ; but the word is much too late for such a borrowing, 

too high a ferment ; ’ Dryden, pref. to Hind and Panther, 1 . i.— Lat. See Feast. ^ Or possibly a mere shortening oi festival, q. v. 
fermentum, leaven ; put iovferui-mentum. (See Barm.) — LsA, feruere, FESTER, to rankle. (E. ?) M. E. festeren, ‘ Soflstered aren hus 

to boil, be agitated; see Fervent. Der. ferment, vb.. Pope, wondes*— so festered are his wounds ; P. Plowman, C.xx. 83. Etym. 
Windsor Forest, 1 . 93; ferment-at-ion, Chaucer, C. T, 16285 ;/«•- doubtful. In Lye’s A. S. Diet, we find : * Festrud, fostered, nutritus; 
ment-able,ferment<Htt-ive. festrud beon, nutriri ; Scint. 81.’ The reference does not seem to be 

FERN, a plant with feathery fronds. (E.) M. E.ferne, Chaucer, right ; but it is quite possible that festered is nothing but a peculiar 
C.T. 10568, 10569.— A.S./«flr;i, Gloss, to Cockayne’s A. S. Leech- form and use of fostered. The spelling /tfs/er for foster in A. S. is not 
doms. 4* varen. 4" G./amIraM/- feather-plant. 4 - Skt. pama, a u ncommon. See Foster. 

wing* feather, leaf, tree ; applied to various plants. | 3 . Fick (i. 353) FESTIVAL, a feast-day. (F., — Low L.) .Properly an adj. 
sugg^ts the root SPAR, to struggle; ap^rently with reference to ‘With drapets festival;* Spenser, F. Q. ii. 9. ly.^O.F. festival, 
t he nut teri ng of a bird’s wings. Der. fem-y. festive; also, as sb. a festival; Roquefort.— Low Lat. fesHvalis; 

FEROerPY, fierceness. (F.,-L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1637 ; fero- formed, with s uffix -edis, from Lat.festiuus ; see below. 
eio/tts is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. /erwiV^, ‘fierceness;* Cot.- FESTIVE, festal. (L.) Modem,* see Todd’s Johnson. — Lat. 
— Lat. /«roctVa/ef», acc. d ferocitas, fierceness. — Lat. /tfrbef-, crude f estiwu s, festive. — Lat. fesium. See Feaat. Der. festive-ly,fesiiv 4 -ty, 
form of /eroac, fierce.— Lat. /#r«s, wild. See Fierce. Der.feroci-vnts, FESTOON, an oraaihent, garland. (F.,— L.) * The festoons, 

an ill-coined word^ suggested by the O. F. feroce, cruel ; ferocious-ly, friezes, and the astrals' ;* Dryden, Art of Poetiy, 56. - F. feston, a 
f eroci ous-ness. garland, festoon ; ctlteX. festone, S^an. feston.m» Low Lat, festonem 

FERREOUS, made of iron. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. acc. of/e$/o, a garland. p. Usually derived from /es/vm, a holiday 
Errors, b. ii. c. 3. § 4, mm Lot. /emus (by change of -us to -ous, as mi but a connection with Low Lat. /es/fr-O. F. fest, faist, faiste mmF 
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/d>», a top, ridge (from the base of the Lat fasiigium), is almost 
as lik ely. Ber./rs/oon, verb. 

FETCH, to bring. (E.) M. E. feecken, pt. t. /«//#, pp. fit ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 7646, 821. ->1 A. S. /«/ian, gefetian, to fetch, Grein, i. 
383, 398 ; pp./df/orf.— A.S./<e/, a pace, step, journey ; Grein, i. 373. 
Cf. IceL/e/u, to find one's way; Icel./<r/, a step, pace. Connected 
with Foot, q.v.— V PAD, to seize, go; see tick, i. 133, iii. 171. 
I|f Cf. also Dan. fatie, Du. vatten, to catch, take ; G. fassen, to 
seize ; from the same Teutonic base FAT ; see Fit (1). The notions 
of * seizing* and * advancing* seem to be mixed up in this root. 
The orig. notion seems to l« * to go to find,* or * so for.* Dev./iteht 
use^by Shak. to mean ‘ a stratagem ; * Hamlet, li. i. 38. 

FETE, a festival. (F.,—L.) Modem.-F. /S/ssO.F. a 
feast. See Feast. 

FETICH, FETISH, an object of superstitious worship. (F.,— 
Port., L.) Modem ; not in Johnson. ■> F. fdtiehe. mm Port. 
sorcery ; also a name given by the Portuguese to the roughly made 
idols of W. Africa. — Port, feitigo, artificial. — Lat. factiiius. See 
Factitious. Der.fetich-ism, 

FETID, stinking. (F..— L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 481.— 
O. F. fetide, * stinking ; * Cot. — Lat. fetidus, fatidus, stinking.— Lat. 
fatere^ to stink; d, sttffire (— to fumigate ; /umus, smoke. 
Prom the same root as Fume, q. v. 'Det.fetid-ness, 

FETIiOCK, the part of the leg (in a horse) where the tuft of 
hair grows behind the pastem-joint. (Scand.) Orig. the tuft itself. 
‘ Fitlock, or fetterlockf the hair that grows behind on a horse’s feet ; * 
Kersey. The pi. is spelt feetlakhs in Rich. Coer de Lion, 5816 ; and 
fitlohes in Arthur and Merlin, 5902. Of Scand. origin; the difficulty 
is to determine the precise sense of the former syllable ; the latter is 
the same as our * lock 'of hair, viz. Icel. lohkr^ A. S. locc, p. In 
connection ynXhfet- we find Icel./«/, a pace, step,/?/*, a pacer, stepper 
(used of horses), /?/a, to step, as if the fetlock were the lock displayed 
in stepping ; cf. Swed. /i/i/, Dan. fied^ a foot*print, footstep, track. 
But there is also Icel. /<?/*, a strand in the thread of a warp, Dan./^df, 
fidf a skein ; as if there were an allusion to the tangled ena of a skein, 
as suggested by Mr. Wedgwood. Again, there is also Icel.//, the 
webbed foot of waterbirds, the web or skin of the feet of animals, the 
edge or hem of a sock. 7. But all these words seem to be ulti- 
mately related, and to be further connected with both/00/ mA fetter ^ 
the root being PAD, to seize, go ; see Fetter, Fetch, Foot. 

FETTEB, a shackle. (E.) Orig. a shackle for the/00/. M. E. 
/f/er, Chaucer, C.T. 1381. — A. S. fetor, feter, Grein, i. 283. 4“ Du. 
veter, lace ; orig. a fetter. +Icel.j55/f/rr. + Swed.j5tt//rflr, pi. fetters. 
^0,fessel.<^l49X, pedica; also corn-pes (gen. com-/ci-*s), a fetter. 4-Gk. 
w4hj, a fetter. 4- Skt. pddukd, a shoe. All from the base FAD, a 
foot. See Foot. 

FETUS, offspring, the young in the womb. (L.) Modem ; in 
Johnson's Diet — Lat./;/t*s, a bringing forth, offspring.— Lat. /<?/««, 
ffuitful, that has brought forth. — Lat. /t/ere*, an obsolete verb, to 
generate, produce ; related to /**- in /*/*, I was, and in fu-turus, future, 
-f Gk. <l>veiv, to beget ; fp^ttrOai, to grow ; whence pvrdi, grown. + 
Skt bhA, to become, be. + A. S. beon, to be. — V BHU, to exist See 
Be. Der. (from the same root) fe-cundity, q. v. ; fe-line, q. v. ; /e- 
l icity, q. v. ; also effete, fawn (3). 

FEuD (i), revenge, hatred. (E.) In Shak. Troil. iv. 5. 132. 
Modified in spelling, by confusion with the word below. M. K.fede 
(a Northern form), Wallace, i. 354. — A. S. enmity, hatred 
^ery common); Grein, i. 275. — A. S.fdk, hostile; whence mod. E. 
i'oe, q. V. 4* U. fehde, hatred. + Goth, fijathwa, hatred. Curtins 
compares (but wrongly ?) the Gk. mtepdt, bitter, Lithuanian pykti, 
t o be ang ry; Curtius, i. 30i. 

FEUD (2), a fief; FEXJDAXi, pertaining to a fief. (Low L.,— 
Scand. ?) In Blackstone's Commentaries, b. ii. c. 4 ; and see Fee in 
Blount's Law Diet. — Low IjbX, feudum, a fief; very common, but 
perhaps shortened from the adj., and due to a mistake, viz. the re- 
garding of the -«/ in the Icel. words as being equivalent to the Lat. 
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adj. sumx Low feudedie, * a vassal,’ wrongly made into an 
adjective, with the sense of ‘ feudal.'— Icel. /e'-dCo/ (?), an dtJo/ held as 
a fee or fiefivom the king; not a true Icel. compound, but both parts 
are significant.— Icel. a fee or fief ; and 6^al, patrimony, propertv 
held in allodial tenure. See further under XHef, and AUodiaL 
' Pvt, feud ed (really the parent offend) ; /«*rfa/-*s»i,/wrf*?fl/-or-y. 

FEvEB, a kind of disease. (F.,— L.) M.E. feuer (with 1# for 
v), P. Plowman, C. iv. 96 ; fefre, Ancren Kiwle, p. 113.^0. F.fntre, 
later /tfvrf (F, fUvre),^LAX, febretn, acc, of fehris,t fever, lit. ‘a 
trembling.’— i^BH Ate, an extension of^BHA, to tremble; cf. 
Gk. fear ; A. S. bifian, G. hehen^ to tremble ; Skt. bhi, to fear. 
FIck, i. 690. PoT,fever‘mcm,fever 4 ^^fever 4 th 4 y,feverHsh‘^si ; also 
feverfew, a plant, corrupted from A. S. fiferfuge, borrowed from 
fever-dispelling; from lAt Agar», to put to flight; 
•ce Wright? Vocab, I a^TcoL a. 


FEW, of small number. (E) M. E./«i«, Chaucer, C.T. 641.- 
A. S./«d, both sing, and pi. ; fed%ue, pi, only. 4" Icel./ir. + Dan,/!Ki. 
+ Swed. /d. 4* Goth. /aws. 4. Lat. paucue, 4* Gk, uovpot, small. 
Root uncertain. 

FE7, doomed to die. (E.) * Till fey men died awa*, man ; ' 

Bums, Battle of Sheriffmuir, 1. 19.- A. S. /ceg«, doomed to die.4- 
Icel./«>r, destined to die. 4- Du. veeg, about to die. 4- O. H. G./«gi, 
doomed to die ; whence G./rig, a coward. 

FIAT, a decree. (L.) In Young’s Night Thoughts, vi. 465.— 
Lat. ficU, let it be done. — Lat. fio, I become ; used as pass, cf 

fa-e-ere, to make ; from base /a. See Fact. 

FIB, a fable. (F.,-L.) In Pope, Ep. to Lady Shirley, 1. 34. A 
weakened and abbreviated form of fable. Cf. Prov. E. fblefcdde, 
nonsense ; Halliwell. See Fable. Der./6, vb. 

FIBRE, a thread, threadlike substance. (F.,-L.) Spelt /&«• in 
Cotgrave. — F./6re ; pi. /6m, ‘ the fibers, threads, or strings of mus- 
cles;* Cot. — L./6r<i, a fibre. Root uncertain. 3>er./6r-o//s,/6r- 
ine ; eX^o fringe, q. v. ^ 

FICKXiE, deceitful, inconstant. (E.) M. 'E.iikel, P. Plowman, 
C. iii. 25.— A.S./co/, found in a gloss (Bosworth); formed with a 
common adj. suffix -0/. —A. S./r, gejic, fraud, Grein, i. 400 ; cf. A. S. 
fdeen, deceit ; allied to Icel. feikn, an evil, a portent, O. Sax. fekn, 
deceit. fi. Perhaps the root of the word appears in Fidget, 
q. V. Der. fekle-ness. 

FICTIOH, a falsehood, fei^ed story. (F., — L.) In Skelton, Colin 
Clout, 1. T 14. — F.Jiction, * a fiction ; ’ Cot. — Lat.fctionem, acc. of /c/to, 
a feigning. — Lat./c/ws, pp. of fingere, to feign. See Feign, Fi|^re. 
Der. (from Lat./c/t*s) /c/-i/-i-otis,/c/-i7e; and see Figment, Figure. 
FIDDLE, a stringed instrument, violin. (L. ?) M.E. //Ac/, 
P. Plowman, B. xiii. 457; fidel, Chaucer, C.T. 398. — A. S. /5cfr, 
only in the deriv./^c/crc, a fiddler, in a copy of .Slfric’s Glossary 
(Bosworth); cf. Icel. /d/a, a fiddle, /d/art, a fiddler; Deo.Jiddel', 
Du. vedel ; G.Jiedel (O. H. G.fidula). fi. Of uncertain origin, but 
probably the same word as Low Lat. vtdula, vitula, a viol, fiddle ; a 
word presumably of Lat. origin. See Viol. 

FIDELITY, faithfulness. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Mer. Wives, iv. 
3. 160. mm ¥. fidelity, ‘ fidelity; ' Cot. — I^t./tfr/i/a/cm, acc. of fidelitas. 
— Lat. Jidelis, faithful. — Lat. Jides, faith. See Faith. 

FIDGET, to be restless, move tmeasily. (Scand.) In Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson (Todd’s Johnson). A dimin. form of fidge. 'Fidge 
about, to be continually moving up and down;' Kersey, ed. 1715. 
Fidee is a weakened form of the N orth E./cA or fike. * Fike.fyke, feik, 
to TO in a restless state;' Jamieson. M.E. /Am, Prompt. Parv. 
p. 160 ; whence the secondary form fisken, id. 162 ; see my note to P. 
Plowman, C. x, 153. * The Sarezynes fleddc, away gunne fyke '—the 
Saracins fled, and away did hasten ; used in contempt ; Rich. Coer de 
Lion, 4749. — Icel. /Aa, to climb up nimbly, as a spider. 4* Swed. 
fika,fikas, to hunt after; and see /Aa in Rietz. 4 " Norw./Aa, to take 
trouble ; Jika etter, to pursue, hasten after ; Aasen. ^ Perhaps 
fick-le is from this base/A-. Der. fidget, sb.,/rfgc/-y,/dFc/-<-«ess. 
FIDUCIAL, showing trust. (L.) Rare ; see Rich. Diet. ^Fidu- 


ciary, a feoffee in trust ; ' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Both words are 
from \ja\. fiducia, trust. — Lat. /</erc, to trust. See Faith. 

FIE, an interjection of disgust, (^and.) M. F.fy, Chaucer, C. T. 
4500; fyfox shame;* id. 14^7; Will, of Palerne, 481. -Icel./?, 
/« ; Dm.fy, eX&ofy skam dig, fie for shame ; Swed.^, also fy sham, 
fie for shame. Hence perhaps O.F./,/^,/»«; Cot. We find simi- 
lar forms in the G. pfui, FAVphui, phy, Skt. phut, natural expressions 
of di^st, due to the sound of blowing away. 

FIbF, land held of a superior. (F.,— Low L.— Scand. ?) In 
Dryden, On Mrs. Killigrew, 1. 98. 'Ihe M.E. vh.feffen, to enfeoff, 
is common ; sec Chaucer, C.T, 9572 ; P. Plowman, B. ii. 78, 146,— 
O. F.Jief, spelt fied in the iith century (Brachet).— Low IjeX.feudum, 
property held m fee. See Feud. ^ Feudum is generally derived 
from O. H. G. fihu, the same word as our fee ; see Fee. Thus 
Littrd cites O. H. G, fike^eho, possessions, goods, cattle, without 
explaining the final d. Burguy looks ojxfeu^-um as having an inter- 
calated d. Possibly the final f in fief and the d in feu-d-um are 
alike due to the 6 in Icel. ddal ; see Feud. This Icel. word cer- 
tainly exists in the word allodial ; and this throws some light upon 
feud and fief. The Scandinavian influence upon F. (and even upon 
O. H, G.) has been somewhat overlooked, I’hus fif is not merely 
* fee,’ but * paternal fee.* See Allodial. 

FIELD, an open space of land. (E.) M. ‘E.feld, Chaucer, C, T. 
888, — A. S. feld j Grein. Du. veld. 4“ Dan. felt. 4- Swed./»fr. 4* O, 
feld. Cf. Russ. poU, a field. Root uncertain ; but we may consider 
a hill, as being a mere variety of the same word ; see Fell (4)^ 
Dev. iSeld-dav. deld-nutrshal. 8cc. 

FD&iDFABE, a kind of bird. (£.) U. F,. feldefare, Cfaanceir, 

Troil. iii. 8di ; feldfate. Will, of Paleme, 183. - A. S. 

4 Wright’s Vocab. i. 63, L 37. There is also an A. tardus 
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pilaiis (in a gloss) ; Bo8worth.MA.S./0/J, a field ; and/nma, to fare, 
travel over. The A. S. fealo^for is, similarly, from foalo, fealu^ reddish, 
yellowish, also fallowdand; and>hr<m, to fare, travel. The sense is. 
in the latter case, ‘fallow-wanderer,’ i.e. traverser of the fallow- 
fields. See Field, Fallow, and Faare. % The two names, 
accordii^ly, express much the same thing. 

FIF 3 SI 1 ), an enemy. (E.) M. E. fend, Chaucer, C. T. 7256 ; 
earlier ftond, Layamon, 1 . %yj,m»K,S.fe6nd,Ji^nd, an enemy, hater; 
properly the pres. pt. of /«i», contr. form of fe6gan, to hate ; Grein, 

I. 294, 395. + Du. vijand, an enemy. + Dan. and Swed. Jiende. + 
IceLj^dadit^pres. pt. of fid, to hate. + GotKjlJands, pres. pt. of fijm, 
to hate. + (i.feitid,mmi/ PI, to hate ; Kick, i. 145 ; whence also/o^, 
q. V. ^ Similarly, is a pres. pt. from Teut. base/ri, to love ; 
see Friend. J>eni,fiend-ish,fiendd8h-ness. 

FISBCB, violent, angry. (F.,— L.) M. l^.fers, Chaucer, C. T. 
1598; Rob. of Glouc. p. 188.-0. offers, Jiers, oldest nom. form of 
6,¥,fer,Ji$r, fierce; Roquefort gives /m, Burguy /^r, jiicr. - Lat. 
ferns, wild, savage ; cf.fera, a wild beast. +Gk. d4/), a wild animal ; 
perhaps cognate with Deer, q. v. 'D&r. fer-oc-i-oun, q. v. 

FIFE, a shrill pipe. (F.,-0. H. G.) In Shak. 0 th. iii. 3. 352. 
‘afifc;^ Coi.^^0. ll.G. pffa, fifa; G. ffdfe, a pipe.- 
O. H. G. pf%fen, to blow, puff, blow a fife ; cf, G. pftff, a whistle, 
hissing. Allied to Pipe, q. v. Cf. Lat. pipare, pipiare, to chirp. 
FIG, the name of a fruit. (F.,-L.) The pl./g«s occurs in the 
Ancren Riwle, p. 150, where also the fig-tree is called [The 

A. S,fie (Matt. vii. 16) is a somewhat different form, being taken di- 

rectly from Lat. /m.J-F. Jigue, due to the Provencal form Jiga, 
a fig; cf. Span, yfgo.— Lat. acc. of feus, a fig. "Der-fg-wort. 

FIGHT, to contend in war. (E.) M. E.jfihten, fehten, Layamon, 

II. 1359, 1 580. A. S. /fo/iWn, Grein, i. 289; whence the %h.feohte, a 

fight. + Du. vechten,-^ Dan./tfg/e.+ Swed.^i^m. + O. H. G.fehtan ; 
G. feehten. Possibly connected with Lat. pectere, to comb, to 

card, hence, to beat. Her. fight, ^h.,fight-er,fighi~ing. 

FIGHEHT, a fiction. (L.) ‘You heard no figment, sir;* 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. ^.^'LeX.figmentvm, a 
fiction ; formed (with suffix -menium) from the base FIG of f(n)gere, 
to fei^ See below ; and see Fiotion, Feign. 

FIGURE, something made, an ap|)earancc, representation. (F., — 
L.) M. E. figure, Chaucer, C. T. 7892. — F. figure. — Lat. figura, a 
figure, thing made. — Lat. FIG, base of fiiti)gere, to form, fashion, 
feign. < 4 * Biyydveiv, to touch, handle, -f Skt. dih, to smear. 4 * 
Goth, deigan, to fashion as a potter does ; whence daigs, cognate 
with E. i/oMgi. — DHIGH, to smear, handle, form with the hands. 
See Dough'. Per. figure, vh.,figur-ed, figure-head, figur-ate, figur- 
at-ive, figur-alHve-ly ; from the same root, feign, fiction, figment, 
transfigure ; also dike, dough ; perhaps la-dy. 
FILAMeNT, a slender thread. (F.,— L.) In Cotgrave, to 
translate — O. F. filamens, ‘ filaments; * Cot. [The t was 

added by analogy with other words in -ment^ Formed as if from 
iM.filamentum (with suffix -menfum) from Low ’LoX.filare, to w'ind 
thread. — Lat^/ww, a thread ; see File (i). 

FILBERT, the fruit of the hazel. (F., — O. H. G.) Formerly 
spelt philibert or pkiliberd. ‘The Philibert that loves the vale;* 
Peacham's Emblems, ed. 1613 tR.) Gower has: ‘That Phillis in 
the same throwe Was shape into a nutle-tre . . . And, after Phillis, 
philliberdlihS& tre was cleped in the yerd ; ’ C. A. ii. 30. [This is an 
allusion to the story of Phyllis and Demophon in Ovid, and of 
course does not account for the word, as it takes no notice of the last 
syllable.! ^ p. Philliberd is clearly put for ‘ philiberd nut,’ and 
the word is a proper name. We have no sufficient evidence to shew 
from whom the nut was named. A common story is that it was so 
named after Philibert, king of France, but there was no such king. 
Cotgrave has; *PhUibert, a proper name for a man; and particularly 
the name of a certain Bourgonian [Burgundian] saint ; whereof chaine 
d§ S» Philibert, a kind of counterfeit chain.’ Perhaps the nut too 
was named after St. Philibert, whose name also passed into a pro- 
verb in another connection. St. Philibert’s day is Aug. a a (Old 
Style), just the nutting season. The name is Frankish. -O. H. G. 
fUiobert, i. e. very bright ; from fill (G. viel), much, very ; and bert^m 
berkt, bright, cognate with £. bright. See Hist, of Christian Names, 
by Miss Yonge, ii. 231 ; where, however, fili- is equated to wille 
(will) by a mistake* ^ Similarly, a filbert is called in German 
Lambe rtmuss — Lambert’s nut ; St. Lambert’s day is Sept. 17. 
FILOH, to steal, pilfor. (Scand.) Rob. of Brunne has filehid» 
stolen ; tr. of Langtoit, p. 282. Filch stands for fil-k (cf. tal-k from 
tell, stidA from sUat), where ^ is a formative addition. FiU repre- 
sents M. F^felen, to hide ; not vexy uncommon, and still in use pro- 
vincially; see Feed in Halliwell. ‘For to fele me for ferde’-to 
hide myself for fear ; Morte Aithure, cd. Brook, 3237.- Icel. fela, to 
hide, conceal, bury. + Goth. fXkon, to hide, bury. 4- O. H. G. 
felahm, to put togetner ; whence G; hefihltn, taorder, l>w,fileh-er, ^ 
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^ file (i), a string, line, list, order. (F.,— L.) In Macbeth, iii. 
j. 95.-0. F,fiU, * a file, rank, row ; * Cot. Allied to fil, a threadL 
—Low Lat. jf/a, a string of things (see fila,fileia in Ducange).— Lat 
fdum, a thread. Der. file, verb ; fil-a-ment, q. v. ; filn^gree, q. v. ; 
fill-et, q. V.; also enfU-adei also de-file (2). 
file (2), a steel rasp, (E.) M. F^ file, Chaucer, C.T. 2510.— 
A,S, feol, a file (in a gloss) ; Bosworth, Leo. 4* Du. vijl, Dan.j/?i 7 . 
4 - Swed.j^/. 4 - O. H. G,fihala,figala ; G. feile. 4 - Russ, pila, a file. 
Cf. Skt. pig, to adorn, form, of which ‘ the real meaning seems to be 
“ to work virith a s^rp tool ; ” ’ Curtius, i. 302- Cf. Fick, i. 675^ 
JioT.JUe, verb ; filings, 

filial, relating to a child. (L.) ‘ All filial reuerence ; * Sir 

T. More, Works, p. 63 f. Formed as if from Low 'LeX.fUialis ; cf. Low 
Lat,//ia/iVcr, in a mode resembling that of a son.-Lat.//iws, son ; a 
filia, daughter; orig. an infant ; cf. Lat. felare, to suck.-i^DHA, 
to suck ; cf. Skt. dhd, to suck. 'DoT.filial-ly,fili-at-ion, af-fiU-ate, 
FILIBUSTER, a pirate, freebooter. (Span.,— E.) Modem; 

mere Spanish. — Span. a buccaneer, pirate ; so called from 

the vessel in which th^ sailed.— Span, filibote, fiibote, a fast-sailing 
vessel.— E. flyboat; cf, ‘What news o' th’ Flyboat?* Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Beggars* Bush, iv. 3. so. ‘ Flyboat, a swift and light vessel 
built for sailing;* Kersey's Diet, ed. 1715. Hence also the Du. 
vlieboot, explained as * fly-boat* in Sewel's Du. Diet., ed. 1754. 
^ Thus the word was originally due to English. See Fly. 
FILIGREE, fine ornamental work. (Span.) A corruption of 
filigrain or filigrane, the older form. ‘ A curious filigrane handker- 
chief . . . out of Spain ; ’ Dr. Browne’s Travels, ed. 1C85 (Todd). 
‘Several filigrain curiosities;* Tatler, no. 345. — Span^ filigrana, 
filigree-work, fine wrought work. — Span, fila, a file, row of things, 
filar, to spin ; and grano, the grain or principal fibre of the material ; 
so called because the chief texture of the material was wrought in 
silver wire. See Pile (1) and Grain. 

FILL, to make full. (E.) M. Y^.fillen, P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. 
Skeat, 763; older form fullen, Ancren Riwle, p. 40. — A. S. 
fullian, Grein, i. 356, 360 ; from A. S./w/. full, 4- Du. vullen. 4 - Icel. 
fylla, 4 * 'Doxi.fylde. 4 * Swed.^//tf. 4 “ Goih.. fulljan. 4 » G, fullen. See 
Full. Der. fill, sb., Chaucer, C. T. 2561 ; fill-er, 

FJIihET, a little band. (F..- L.) M. E. fillet, Chaucer, C. T. 
3243. — O. F. filet, dimin. of fil, a thread. — Lat. filum, a thread. See 
File (1). "Dot. fillet, verb. 

FILLIBEG, FHILIBEG, a kilt. (Gaelic.) Used by 
Dr. Johnson, in his Tour to the Wcslera Islands (Todd). — Gael. 
feileadh-bea^, the kilt in its modern shape ; Macleod. — Gael.j»?//«/d/^, 
a fold, plait, from the verb fill, to fold ; and beag, little, small ; so 
that the sense is ‘ little fold.* 

FILLIP, to strike with the finger-nail, when jerked from under the 
thumb. (E.) In Shak. 2 Hen. IV, i. 2. 255. Another form of Flip. 
Halliwell has : ‘ Flip, a slight sudden blow ; also, to fillip, to jerk ; 
Somerset, Lillie (Mother Bombie, cd. 1633, sig, Dd. ii) seems to use 
the word flip in the sense to fillip* Fillip is an easier foim of flip, 
which arose from flip, by the shifting of /. Der. fillip, sb. See 
Flippant. 

FILLIT, a female foal. (Scand.) Shak. has filly foal, Mids. N. 
Dr. ii. I. 46. Merely the dimin. form of foal, formed by suffixing -y 
and modifying the vowel. - led. fylja, a filly ; from foli, a foal. 4- Dan. 
fol, neut. a foal ; from foie, masc. a foal. 4 * Swed. fol, neut. a foal ; 
file, masc. + G, fullen, a colt ; from O. H. G. volo, a foal. See Foal. 

FILM, a thin skin. (E«) In Shak. Romeo, i. 4. 63. M. Ft. film, 
fylme. Prompt. Parv. p. 1 60. — A. S. film ; only found in the dimin. 
j^lm-en, membrane, prepuce; Gen. xvii. ii. 4* O. Fries.^//» ; only 
in the dimin. filmene, skin. p. Penned by adding the suffix -m 
(Aryan -ma) to the base^/, a skin, seen in Goth, fiileins, leathern, 
and in E. fell, a skin. See Fell (2). Cf. W. pilen, skin. Der. 
film-y, film-i-ness. 

^UiTEB, to strain liquors; a strainer. (F.,— Low L.,— O. low 
G.) The sb. is in Cotgrave. ‘ Filter, or Filtrate, to strain through 
a bag, felt, brown paper, &c. ; * also *Filtrum or Feltrum, a strainer; 
... a felt-hat ;* Kersey, ed. 1715.-O. P'.///r<pr, ‘ to strain through a 
felt ; * Cot. Cf, O. Y.feutre, * a felt, also a filter, a peece of felt ... to 
straine things through,’ id. ; where feutre is a corruption of an older 
form feltre, — Low Lat. filtrum, feltrum, felt. — O. Low Ger. fiU ( — E. 
felt), preserved in Du. vilt, felt ; cf. G, filz, See Felt. Der. filt-r^ 
atetfUt-r-at-ion, 

FILTH, foul matter, (E.) M. E. filth, felth, fidthe ; Prompt* 
Parv. p. 180 j Ancren Riwle, p. xa8.— A. S. /y/S (properly 
Matt, xxiii. 27, where the Hatton MS. hasfelthe. Formed, by vowel- 
change of & to i, and by adding the suffix (Aryan -ta) to the adj. 
fiU, foul. 4 0 . H. G. filida, filth ; from fdl, wSd, foul. See Folu. 
Dej^frA-y, fitth4^>nes$, 

FIN, a wing-like organ of a fish, (E.) M. F.fin (rare) ; the pi. pp. 
./nnede « furnished with fins, occurs. in Rom. of Alexander, fragment 
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ed. Skeati 1 . A. S./11, Levit «. |j. + Du* W«. + Swcd.^ ^ 1551 ; Tohn, ii. 6. Tlie history of the word is not well knoi^, but 
Jiim-, a f^ed fish; /ena, a fin.«f Dan.^iiiM. 4- Lat. ^inma, it dearly goes with kildirhin, a measure of two firkins, which is ah 

iTfin, in the comp, phtni^t having fins ; Ovid, Metam. xiii. 963. O. Du. word. It is made up of the Du. wVr, four ; and the suffix 
C The usual connection asserted Mtween Lat. pinna and ptnna is as in kUder-kin, which is the O. Du. dimin. suffix formerly 

pot certain ; if it were, we should have to connect yfn with/so/Aer. common, but now superseded by -tje or ; see Sewel’s Du, Grain- 
Der ^n-y, Diet.), p. 37. Cf. O. Du. vierdevat, a peck (Sewel) ; 

y^AT*. pertaining to the end. (F.,-L.) M. 'E, final, Gower, and see Farthing and Saiderkin. 

C. A. iii. 34 ».^O.F,^«ii/* * finall ;* Cot.-* Lat. ^aa/ir.*-Lat. finis, F IRM , steadfast, fixed. (I^'.i—L.) M. E./<rm«, P. Plowman, B. 
the id. See Finlhn, Her, final 4 y, fincd-i-^iyi also finndt, from xvi. 238.*- O. F. /irrme.— Lat. /rwws. Cf. Skt. d/tarman, right, law^ 
Ital. final, hence, an ending. justice ; dhara, prescinding.— V DIIAR, to hold, maintain ; whence 

FlInAhrCF, revenue. (F.,— L.) M. E./ynavnee, used by Lord Skt. dhri, to maintain, carry; Lowland Scotch dree, to endure, un- 
Beraers in the sense of ‘ ransom ; * tr. of Froissart, i. aoa, 31a (R.) dergo. Der. firm, sb. ; firm-ly, finn-ness ; firm-a-metit, q. v. ; also 
‘All the jfiwwwss or revenues ; * Bacon, The Office of Alienations (R.) q^rm, con-firm, ; also /arm, Q. v. 

finance, pi. finances, ‘wealth, substance, revenue, ... all ex- FI RMA mEM t, the celestial sphere. (F.,— L.) In early use, 
traordinary levies;^ Cot.— Low Lat. financia, a payment. — Low VL.F., firmament. King Alisaunder, 714. — O. F. ; Cot,— 

Lat. finare, to pay a fine or tax. -Low Lat./«i5, a settled payment, Lat./rmflw«inim, (i) a support, (2) the expanse of the sky; Genesis, 
a arrangement; tAi.finis, the end. See Fine (a), and Finish, i. 6. — Lat. /rm«s, firm„with suffix -mentum. See Firm. 

Der finawval,finano-i'^ 4 y,financ-i‘er. FIR M A lff , a man(|;tte. (Persian.) In Herbert's Travels, ed, 

FIMCH, the name of several birds. (E.) M. F. finch, Chaucer, 1665, p. a2i.-Pers./armd«, a mandate, order ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. 

C.T. 654.- A. S. fine ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 62. -f Du. vink, + Dan. col. 45a. + Skt. pramdna, a measure, scale, authority, decision ; from 
finke. + Swed. fini. + G. fink; O. H. G.fineho. -f W. pine, a chaf- Pers. /ar- -Gk. vp 6 , before ; and mu, to measure, with suffix 

finch ; also smart, gay, fine. Cf. also Gk. avivot, avlyyos, am(a, a -ana.- ^ MA, to measure; see Mete. 

finch ; prov. E. spink, a finch ; and perhaps E. spangle, q. v. FIRST, foremost, chief. (E.) M. E.^rs^, firste, Chaucer, C. T. 

F]^jb, to meet with, light upon. (E.) M. E.^«de«, Chaucer, 4715.— A. S. /yrsr, Grein, i, 364. + Du. voors/e. 4 * Icel. /^rs/r. 4 ‘ 
Prol. 738. — A. S. findan ; Grein. 4 - Du. vinden. 4 - Dan. finde. 4- Dan. and Swed./»r5/#, adj; ; forst, adv. 4- O. H. G.furkto, first ; G. 
Sw^. ^d Icel./««a (^^finda). 4 * Goih.finthan. 4- O. H. G.fittdan ; Furst, a prince, a chief. p. The superl. of fore, by adding -s/ 

G. finden. + I^t. pet-ere, to seek after, fly towards. 4* Gk. irlvretv {^•est), with vowel-chaime. See Fore, Former. 

(»sm-ir€T-€iF), to fall. 4 * Skt. pat, to fall, fly. — ^ PAT, to fall, fly. FIRTH, the same as Frith, q. v. 

Der. find-er ; from same root, im-pet-us, q. v., pen, q.y„ asym-pt-ote, FISCAli, pertaining to the revenue. (F., — L.) In Minshcu, 
q.y,, feather, q, v. ; pet-it-ion, q. v., ap-pet-ite, q. v. ed. 1627.- O. F. fisc 3 >, ‘ fiscall ;* Cot. - O. F. fisque, * the publick 

FINE (1), exquisite, complete, thin. (F.,-L.) M. E. fine; purse;’ id.-Lat. /serws, a basket of rushes, also, a purse. Prob. 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 9. — O. F. fin, * witty, . . . perfect, exact, pure; ’ allied to /as«s, a bundle ; see Fasoine. Der. confisc-ate, q. v. 

Cot. — Lat.^wiVtts, well roimded (said of a sentence). ‘This word, FISH, an animal that lives in water, and breathes through gills, 
while still Latin, displaced its accent from finitus to finiius ; it then (E.) M. E. fish, fisch ; Chaucer, C. T. 10587. — A. S. fisc ; Grein. 
dropped the two final short syllables;’ Brachet. Cf. Low Lat. Hr Du. viscA. + Icel.^sM + Dan. and Swed.jfj*L 4* G.JfAcA. + Lat 
finus, fine, pure, used of money. Thus fine is a doublet of finite ; see piscis. 4 - W. pysg. + Bret. pesk. 4 * Irish and Gael, iasg (by loss of 
Finite. Der.^nc-/y,^»€-»ffs.s;^«-«r-y, used by Burke (R.);ji£»-cs5# initial />, as in Irish n/Aotr-Lat. paler). Root unknown. Der. 
(X. finesse); fin-ie-al, a coined word, in Shak. K. Lear, ii. a. 19 ; fish, vtth; fisk‘er,fish-er-y,fish~er-man,fiskHng,fish~y,fish-kness, fish- 
fin-ic-al-ly ; also re-fine. HT *I'ke Du, fijn, G. fein, &c. are not monger (see monger). 

Teutonic words, but borrowed from the Romance languages (Dies). FISSURE, a cleft. (F., — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 
FIHE (2), a tax, forced payment. (Law L.) M. E.fine, sb.. Sir O. F. fissure, ‘ a cleft; ’ Cot.— Lat. a cleft. — Lat. /ss«s, pp. of 
T. More, Works, p. 62 b ; vb., P'abyan’s Chron. an. 1440-1 (at the findere (base PTD), to cleave. + Skt. hhid, to break, pierce, disjoin, 
end).— Law Lat. finis, a fine ; see Fine in Blount’s Law Diet., and — ^ BHID, to cleave ; whence also E. Bite, q. v. Der. (from same 

finis in Ducange. The lit. sense is ‘a final payment’ or composition, xoo‘C),fiss-ile, easily cleft. 

to settle a matter; from Lat. finis, an end. See Finish. Der. FIST, the clenched hand. (E.) M. E. /sr; also fest, Chaucer, 
fine, verb; fin-ahle; fin-ance, q. v. C. T. 12736 ; fust, P. Plowman, B. xvii. i06. — A. Grein, i. 

FIHGEjB, part of the hand. (E.) M. E. finger, P. Plowman, C. 365. 4* Du. vuist. 4 * G.faust ; O. H. Qi fuust. + Russ, piaste, the fist; 
iii. 12.^ h. S. finger, Grein. 4* Du. vinger. 4 - Icel. fingr. 4 * Dan. and 4 “ I^i* P^gnus. 4 " Gk. -nvyiA-ff, the fist ; with the fist. Cf. Gk. 
Swed. finger. ^ Goth, figgrs (=fingrs). + G. fnger. Probably irvifviJs, close, compact ; the form of the base appears to be PUK. 
derived from the same root as fang; see Fang. Der./«^er, verb ; Curtius, i. 356. See iKignaoiouB, Pugilist. 
finger-post. FISTUIjA^ a deep, narrow abscess. (L.) In Levins, ed. 1570; 

FIHIAL, an ornament on a pinnacle. (L.) In Holland’s tr. of and Minshcu, ed. 1627. — Lat. fistula, a pipe; from its pipe-like 
Suetonius, p. i6a ; and tr. of Pliny, bk. xxxv. c. la. A coined word, shape. Cf. Gk. to blow. "Der. fisiul-ar, fistul-ous. 

suggested by Low Lsit. finiles lapides, terminal stones; finiabilis, FIT (1), to suit; as apt, suitable. (Scand.) M. E.///s«, to 
terminal. — Lat. /wVe, to finish ; see Finiah. arrange, set (men) in array; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1989, 2455. 

FIHICAL, spruce, foppish ; see Fine (i). The adj. is M. E. fit,fyt. ‘ Fyt, or mete [meet] ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 

FINISH, to end, terminate. (F., — L.) M. E.^msc^en; the pp. 163.— Icel. to knit together; Norse dial.^j/a, to draw a lace 
finischid occurs in Will, of Paleme, 1 . 5398. — O. F. finiss-, base of together in a noose, knit (Aasen) ; Swed. dial, fittja, to bind together 
finiss-ant, pres. pt. of finir, to finish. — Lat. /mVe, to end.— Lat./nis, (Rietz). 4- Goth, fetjan, to adorn, deck ; fetjan sik, to adorn oneself, 
end, bound. p. l!at./F«is a parting, boundary, edge, end ; Cf. also Icel. /ar, a vat, also clothing. 'The Teutonic base is FAT, 

from FID, base of findere, to cleave. See Fiaaure. Der./wsA, to go, seize ; see Fetch. Der .//, verb ‘(/rr-wjg-, Spenser, F.Q.vii. 7. 
sb., finish-er ; also finite, q. v., fin-ial, q. v., fin-al, q. v., af-fin-ity, 43 ; fit-ly, fit-ness ; fitt-er, i|f The common prov. E. Jettle, to 
eon-fine, de-fine, in-fin-ite. arrange, is from the same root ; see Levins. And see below. 

Finite, limited. (L.) In Dryden, Hind and Panther, i. 105.— FIT (a), a part of a poem ; a sudden attack of illness. (E.) The 
IaX. finitus, pp. offinire, to end; see Finish. 'Des.finite-ly, finite- orig. sense is a ‘ step; * then ‘a part of a poem ;* then ‘a bout of 
ness; in-finite. Doublet, (1). fighting, struggle ; * lastlp^ta sudden attack of pain.’ M, E.//, a 

FIR, the name of a tree. (E.) M. E.fir, Chaucer, C. T. 2923.— part of a poem, burst of song, P. Plowman, A. i. 139 ; and see Chau- 
A.S.fiirk, in. the comp, furh^udu, fir-wood, which occurs in a cer, C.T, 4228.— A. S./r, a song; also, a struggle ; Grein, i. 300.4* 
glossary ; see Cockayne^s liechdoms, vol. iii. +Icel. y«ra.4-Dan./yr. Icel./er, a pace, step, foot (in poetry), part of a poem. 4 - Skt. pada^ 
4 * Swed. furu, 4 * G, fShre. 4> W. pyr, 4 - Lat. quercus, an oak ; see a step, trace, a verse of a poem ; connected with pad, pad, a foot. 
Max Muller, Lect. on Lang. vol. ii. ^ The orig. meaning was See Fetch, and Foot. Also allied to Fit (i). f)nv. fit-ful, Mao* 
pob. ‘ hard,* or * firm ; * cf. Skt. harkara, hard ; karkaqa, hard, firm, beth, iii. a, 23 ; fitifid 4 y,fit-ful-ness. 

For letter-changes, see Five. FITCH, old spelling o f ve*eh , Isaiah, xxviii. 25 ; see Vetch. 

fire, the heat and light of flame. (E.) U.E.fyr, Chaucer, FITCHET, FITCHEW, a polecat. (F.,-0. Du.) Speh 
C.T. 1248; alsoyir,P. Plowman, C.iv. i25.-A.S./?r, Grein, i. 364. fitchew. King Lear, iv. 6. 124; Troil. v. r. 67 ; and earlier, Iq P. 
4 hDu. vunr,^ Icel, /fn. 4 “ Dan. and Swed. fyr. 4* Q.Jeuer. 4 * Gk. Ploughm. Credo, 1 , 295, Fitchew is a corruption of O, F, fiuau, 
p. The root seems to 1 ^ y 3 PU. to purify ; cf. Skt. pdvana expl. by Cot, as * a fitch or fulmart,* i. e. polecat. -O. Du.^«r#^ a 
{•^pk-ana), purifying, pure, also fire. See !^re. Der./rr, vb., pokcat; Kilian. So called from the smell. -O. Low G. adj. 
fier-y {^fir-y), firing ; also numerous compounds, as fire-arms, preserved in mod. Du. viVs, nasty, loathsome, and IceL/fst-m^^, a 
- damp , -fiy, 4 oek, -man, -place, -plug, -proqf, -ship, 8 ic. name of a fungus. — O. Low G. verbal root,/w-, preserm in JgsAfisOi 

FJEKIH, the fourth part of a barrel. ^ 0 . Du.) In the BiMe of^Dan.>&#, with the same sense as Lat. ^See Fiaaik . , v . . 
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MTZ. 


FLASH. 


TVSZ, son. (Norm. F.»o»L.) The spelling with t is annecessary, ^ Low Lat. JiauiOt a flute. Thus jlagt6l§t is a double dixnin. firom 
but due to an attempt to presel^e the old sound of Norm. F. z, ' 
which was pronounced as tt» The usual old spelling is jfiz ; see Vie 
de S. Auban, ed. Atkiiison (Glossary) ; the sj^llings Jli/z, Jitz, and 
fiz ail occur in P. Plowman, B. vii. loa (and footnote). « Lat. 
a son ; whence, by contraction, or JUz. See Filial. 

FITS, the half of ten. (E.) Layamon, 1435. At a 

later period, the pi. form Jiue (with k-v, and with final e) is more 
common; cf. Rob. of Glottc.J>. 6.-A.S. //, sometimes 
Grein, i. 300. [Here i stands for in or im, and the true form is Jin/i 
or (by the influence of/) Jim/.] -f Du. vijf. + Dan. and Swed./?w. 

+ Icel. /mm. + Goth. /m/. + O. H. G. /m/, /«/; G. /iin/. + W. 
pump, 4 * Lat. guinque, -f* Gh. irifjtvtt wivn. Skt. pahehan. All 
from an Aryan form PANKAN. KANKAN, or KVVANKAN. 

Der. /ws, Ave^fold ; ff-teen » M. E. Jiftene « A. ^.fiflyne, see Ten ; 
fip-th m M. E. fifte * A. S. f ifta ; fif-ty ^ A. S. 

FIX, to bind, fasten. (K.,-L.) Originally a pp. as in Chaucer, 

C. T. 16347. [We also 'find a M. E. verb fichen^ to fix, pierce ; 

Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 11 . 2098, 4239; formed directly from 


O. F./cAer»Low XjsX Jigicare* (not found), a secondary form from 
Lat. O. F. ‘fixed, setled;* Cot. — Lat. /mv, pp. of 
to fix. Cf. Gk. ff^lyyuu, to bind, compre.ss ; Curtius, i. 229. 
Bar. fiu-ed, Jix^edAy^ fix-ed‘nes& ; fix at-ion^ Gower, C. A. ii. 86 ; 
Jiu-i-ty ; fixature. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 67 ; fix-nre^ Troil. i. 3. 101. 

FIZZ, to make a hissing sound. (Scand.) We also find/zz/«, a 
freementative form, in Ben Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, v. 3. 3. Cf. 
M.E. /s. a blowing, in Wright's Vocab. i. 209; allied to /is/ (vul- 
gar E. /ois/), Prompt. Parv. p. 163. — Icel. //sa, Dan. /«. with the 
same sense as Lat. pedere. An imitative word. See Fitchew, 
Foist. 

FXiABB 7 , soft and yielding, hanging loose. (E.? perhaps .Scand.) 
Not in early use. ‘ Flabbiness, limberness, softness and moistness ; * 
Bailey's Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. A variant of flappy, i. e. inclined to 
flap about. • Cf. O. \)\x flabbe, a contemptuous name for the tongue, 
Oudemans ; Swed. dial./a66. the hanging underlip of animals, /a66, 
an animal's snout, Rietz ,* D&n.Jlab, the chops. ^ hQsi^Qs flabby 
and flappy, we have also the old word flaggy. Thus Cotgrave ex- 
^ins F. Jlaccide by ‘weak, flaggie, limber, hanging loose.’ See 
Jlap and Flag ( 1 ). 

FXiACCID, soft and weak. (F.,—L.) * Flaccid, withered, feeble, 
weak, flaggy;* Blount’s Gloss,, ed. 1674. — O. F. /amd^, ‘ weak, 
flaggie;* Cot. « Lat. /fltf«V/«.s, flaccid.— Lat. /^rews, flabby, loose- 
hanging. p. Perhaps related to Skt. bhrairtp, to fall, hhrani^, a 
falling, declining, dropping. Dor. ftaccid-ness,flaccid’i‘ty, 

FLAG (i), to droop, grow weary. (E.) ‘Slow and flagging 
wings ; * a Hen. VI, iv. i. 5. Weakened from the form flach. 

* Flach, to hang loosely ; ' Halliwell. It is the same word as M. £. 
flakken, to move to and fro, to palpitate, as in Gower, C. A. iii. 3x5; 
‘ her herte [began] to flache and bete.’ [Hence the frequentative 
verb flacker, ‘ to flutter, quiver ; * Halliwell. Also the adj. flacky, 
‘hanging loosely; ’ id.] From the E. base flak, to waver; appearing 
in A,S.fla€or, flying, roving (Grein). -f lcel.flakka, to rove about ; 
flaka, to flap, be loose (said of garments) ; cf. Swed. flachsa, to 
flutter; IceL/ogra, to flutter, flap, + O. Du. to flicker, 
waver. + G. flackern, to flutter. See Flabby, ^Ictp, Flicker. 
2 >er. flagg»y, flagg-i-ness. 

FLAG fj), an ensign. (Scand.) In Shak. K. John, ii. 307.— Dan. 
fiag\ Swea./ngg, a flag. + Du. vlag. + G. flagge. p. Derived 
from the verb which appears in Swed. dial, flage, to flutter in the 
wind, said of clothes j^ietz), and in Icel. ftogra, to flutter. Thus 
it ii a derivative from Flag (1) ; see above. 

FIiAG (3), a water-plant, reed. (Scand.) Wyclif has flaggy, 
made of flags or reeds ; Exod. ii. 3. The same word as flag (2) ; 
and named tram its waving in the wind ; see Flag (1). 

FLAG {4), FLAGSTOIQFi, a paving-stone. tScand.) Properly 

• a thin slice * of stone ; applied formerly also to a slice of turf. • Flags, 
the surface of the earth, which they pare off to bum ; Norfllk ; * Ray’s 
Gloss, of Southern Words, ed. 1691.— Icel. flaga, a flag or slab of 
stone; /a^, the spot where a turf has been cut out. -Icel. /ait-, 
appealing in flahnot to flake off, to split ; flagna, to flake off. Flag 
is a doumet of Flake, q. v. 

FLAGFLLATF, to scourge. (L.) Flagellation is m Blouni*s 
Gloss,, ed. i674*"**Lat./agfZfa/»s, pp. olflageUare, to scourge.— Lat. 
flapUum, a scouige; dwain* of/ajmw, a scourge.- VBLAGH, to 
strike ; whence also £. afflict and £. blow. See Afflict, and Blow. 
Bor. flagellat^ion ; flageU^ant, from Lat. flagellant^, base of pres. pt. of 
flagHlore ; also /oil, q. v. ; and perhaps /og. 

SXAGBOI^, a sort of flute. (i\,-L.) 

Hudibras, c. ii. pt. ii. L 6io.«iO. F. /agso/i 
ffttte ;’ Cot. Dimin* (witji suffix •et) of O. F. jl 
tense; id.«>Low hat fltuuwlus^ not found. 


Spelt flagellate in 
I/, ‘a pipe, whistle, 
lageolt with the same 
but a diinia. from 




Flute, q. V. 

FLAOlTIOXTS, very wicked. (L.) ‘ Many /agfctotis actes; 

Hall’s Chron. Rich. Ill, an 3. -Lat. flagitiosus, shameful. -Lat. 
flagitium, a disgraceful act.- Lat. /agiVore, to act with violence, im- 
plore earnestly. -I4it. base /ag-, to bum ; ctflagrare, to bum. See 
Flagrant. Dot. flaffltiousdy, -ness. 

FIiAQOBr, a drinlnng vessel. (F.,— Low L.) In Berners, tr. of 
Froissart, vol. ii. c. 187 (R.)-O. F. /aco«, older form ftascon, ‘a 
great leathern bottle; ' Cot.— Low Lat. flasconem, acc. of flasco^ a 
m rg e flask ; augmentative of flascus, flmca, a flask. See Flask. 
FLAGBLANT, glaring, said of a fault. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1637. — O. F./agra»/, * flagrant, burning ; * Cot, — hat flagrantem, 
acc. of pres. pt. oiflagrare, to bum.— Lat. base flag”, to bum.+Gk. 
gtklytiv, to bum. + Skt. hhrdj, to shine brightly. — ^ BHARG, 
BHARK, to shine ; whence also £. bright. See Bright. Bor. 
flagrant4y, flagranc^y \ see con-flagratHon. 

FLAIL, an instrument for threshing com. (F.,— L.) In P. 
Plowman, B. vi. 187. — O. F. flael {¥. JUau), a flail, scourge.— Lat. 
flagellum, a scourge. See Flagellate. ^ The Du. vlegel, G. 
flegel, are merely borrowed from hat flagellum. 

FLAKE, a strip, thin slice or piece. (Scand.) * As flakes fallen 
in grete snowes ; * Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 103. Of Scand. origin ; 
the Norwegian dialects have preserved the word as flak, a slice, a 
piece tom off, an ice-floe (Aasen) ; cf. Icel./a^, the flapper or fin of 
a fish,/flg»fl, to flake off, split; Swed. /ago, a flaw, crack, breach, 
flake ; flagna, to peel off. The lit. sense is * a piece stripped off ; * 
from the verb which appears in F.. flay. See Flay, Flaw, Floe, 
and Flag (4). Dot. flak”y, flak-i^ness. 

FLAMBEAT 7 , a torch. (F., — L.) In Herbert’s Travels, ed. 
1665, p. 135. — F./am6fatt, ‘ a linke, or torch of wax;* Cot. This 
answers to an O. Y.flambel*, a dimin. of O. F./am6e, a flame. See 
Flame. 

FLAME, a blaze, warmth. {F.,-L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 15983. 

O. ¥. flame, flamme; whence a secondary form flambe, flamble.^hat 
flamnta, a flame ; with dimin. flammula ** O. F. flamble. hat flamma 

^flag-ma, from the base flag-, to bum; see Flagrant. Ber. 
flame, verb,/am-mg ; flambeau, q. v. ; flamingo, q. v. 

FLAMEIn, a priest of ancient Rome. (L.)^ In Mandcville’s 
Travels, p. 142 ; spelt/a»iy».— Lat. /amw, a priest, Perhaps 

for flag-men *» he who burns the sacrifice ; see Flagrant. 
flamingo, a bright red bird. (Span., — L.) In Sir T. Her- 
bert’s Travels, ed. 1065; p. 403. — Span. /awi?«co, a flamingo; so 
called from the colour. — Span, flaina, a flame.— Lat. /a/nma; see 
Flame. 

FLANGE, a projecting rim. (F.,— L.) A modem form, con- 
nected with prov. E. flange, to project out ; Halliwell. Again, 
flange is a corruption of prov. E. flanch, a projection ; id. And 
again, flanch is a weakened form of flank. Cf. O. F, flanchere, ‘ a 
flanker, side peece ; ’ Cot. See Flazik. 

FLANK, the side. (F., — L.) M. E. /an^, King Alisaunder, 
3745. — O. F. (and F.) flanc, side ; lit. the ‘weak part ’ of the body. 
[So G. softness; also, the flank, side.] — Lat. /awns, soft, 

weak; with inserted n as in jongleur from joculatorem, coneombre 
from cucumerem (Diez). See Flacoid. Dor, flank, verb ; flange, q. v. 
FLANNEL, a woollen substance. (Welsh.) ‘The Welsh 
flannel', * Merry Wives, v. 5. 173. Prov. F.flannen. a more correct 
form. — W. gwlanen, flannel ; from gwlan, wool. The W. gwlan is 
cognate wiw E. wool ; Rhys, Lect. on W. Philology, p. 10. See 
wool. 

FLAP, to strike or beat with the wings, &c. (E.) M. F.flappen, 

P, Plowman, B. vi. 187. Also flap, sb., a blow, stroke, id. B. xiii. 
67. Not found in A. S. + Dn. flappen, to flap ; flap, a stroke, blow, 
box on the car. p. A variant ol flack, to beat, M.E./a^lr^, to pal- 
pitate ; see Flag (i). Cf. Lat. plaga, a stroke, blow ; see Pla^O. 
Dot. flap, sb. ; flapper. 

FLARE, to bum brightly, blaze, glare. (Scand.) In Shak. Mer^ 
Wives, iv. 6. 63. Not m early use in E. (unless /ayre— flame ire 
Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 772) ; of Scand. origin. Cf. Norweg, 
flora, to blaze, flame, adorn with tinsel ; flar, tinsel, show ; Aasen. 
Here (as in hlart, q. v.) the r stands for an older $ ; and the old«r 
form appears in Swed. dial./asa, to bum furiously, to blaze ; whence 
Swed. dial, flora upp, to * flare up,’ blaze up suddenly ; also flossa 
up, to blaze up, flash or flush up (Rietz). See Flash, Flush. 
FLABBC, to blaze suddenly. (Scand.) In Shak. Timon, ii. i. 33 ^ 
used of suddenly breaking out, K. Lear, i. 3. 4. Of Scand. ori;^ ; 
cf. Swed. dial, flaea, to bum violently, bla^. And cf. Icelj^sa, 
to rush ; /os, a headlong roshing. Allied to Flare, and Flush. 
Doft. flath, sb. ; flash-y,flask”i 4 y,flash”i”Hess. ^ We find : * Heo 
vlaskeS water ^ron * « she dashes or casts water on it ; Ancren Riwle, 
p.314; but this is not the same word} of. Swed../ai^$a, to flutter. 
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a kind of bottle. (Low L. ?) In Shak. Romeo, iii. 3.^ 16966.*- A. S./«a (the form usually riven in Dictt.) ; speltjffao, as a 
ma.- A. S./asCt whence by metathesis, the forro^focs, written gloss to pw/ta, in Somner's ed. of iKlL Gloss., Nomina Insectorum.<f 
T his change of sc to cs or x is common in A. S. ; .as in ascitm - acsiax Du. vloo. + Icel. J. + G.Jlok, 4. Russ, bloeha. - 4/ PLU. to fly (or 
-ejwVw* ; mod, E. to ask and prov. E. to ax.] ‘ Twii fatu, on foldsc jump) ; cf. Skt. piu, to swim, fly, jump. See Ely. # The Lat. 
naxoM geh&tene**two vessels, vulgarly called flasks; Gregory’s pdc* (stem pt/Zcc-) seems to be the same word; this Fick ingeniously 
Dialogues, i. 9 (Bosworth). We find also Icel. flaska (an old word); explains os being a changed form from see Fick, in. 193, 

Dan. fia&ke ; Swed. Jtaska ; G, fiasehtt ; O, H. G. fiascd. p. But On the other hand, cf. Skt. pvlaka^ * an insect of any class i^ectmg 

it is uncertain whether the woini is really Teutonic; it seems to be animals whether externally or internally;’ Benfey. 
rather from Low tAt. fiasco, a flask, of uncertain origin ; possibly FLBAH, a kind of lancet. (F.,-Low L.,-Gk.) In Kersey’s 
from the Gk. base ^o-, seen in to spout forth. We also Diet., ed. fiammt, ‘a fleam;' Hamilton and Legros. 

find W.jnasg, Gael, fiasg. J>ev. flagon, q. v. [Cotgrave gives only the dimin. flammettt, *a kind of launcet.’]- 

FIiAT, level, smooth. (Scand.) M. £./?«/; ‘sche fel . .flat to Low Lat. pklebotomum, a lancet.— Gk. ^Xeflord/Aov, a 

the grounde ; * Will, of Paleme, 4414.— Icel. yfa/r, flat. 4 ‘Swed.^o/. lancet.— Gk. <pk 0 <h, crude form of a vein ; and to/i*- for to/i-, 
+ Vm/flad. V connection with Gk. aXari;#, broad, has not base of r 4 fivtw, to cut. See Phlebotomy. ^ This pardonable 
been made out ; Curtius, i. 346 ; it is more likely connected with abbreviation of too long a word is countenanced by Du. vlijm, G. 
Du. vlak, G. flack, flat, Gk. irAdf, a flat surface, for which see Plain, fliete, and M. H. G. flie^me (cited in Mahn’s Webster), all various 
Der, flat, sb. ; flai 4 y, flat-ness ; flatt-cn (coined by analogy with corruptions of the same surgical word. The second syllable was 
lenrth-en, &c.) ; flatt^ish, flatwise. soon lost ; after which tflie change from fleUotnum to F.flamm is not 

to coax, soothe. (F., — Scand.) M. E.flateren (with much greater than in E. plane from Lat. platanum. 
one /); P. Plowman, R xx. log.^mO. ¥. flater (later flatter), ‘to PIjECK, a spot. (Scand.) 'M-.E.flek; whence the verb 
flatter, sooth, smooth; . . also to claw, stroke, clap gently;’ Cot. to spot; Chaucer, C.T. 16033.— Icel. a spot; flekka, iosXvAn, 
B. Here, as in many cases (e. g. mate from A. S. maca) the t stands spot. + Swed. flack, a spot ; fldeka, to spot. + Du. vlek, sb. ; vlekken^ 
for an older k, and the base is flak-. This base occurs in O. Swed. vb. + G. fleck, sb. ; flecken, vb., to spot, stain, put on a patch. 
fleckra, to flatter (Ihre) ; Swed. dial, fleka, to caress (Rietz). Cf. fi. From the 'Teutonic base FLAK, to strike ; from the 4^ PLAG, 
G.flehm, to beseech; O. H. G.flehon. y. The base is probably to strike; see Fick, iii. 193. The connection is admirably shewn by 
the Teutonic FLAK, to beat ; hence to pat, stroke. This base answers the prov. E. flick, a slight blow, also to give a jerk (Halliwell); 
to ^ PLAG, or PLAK, to beat ; whence Lat. plaga, a stroke. See flecks are spots such as would be caused by jerking a ditty brush. 
Fick, i. 681 ; and see Flag (i) and Plague. ^ Diez derives FIiECTION, a bending ; see Flexible. 

O.F. flater, from Icel. flatr, flat ; with the notion * to smoothe; * FLEDOE, to furnish with feathers. (Scand.) Shak. has fledged, 
but this appears to me unsatisfactory, and is rejected by Brachet. Merch. Ven. iii. i. .32. This fledged is a substitution fOr an older 
FLATUXjENT, full of wind, windy. (F., — L.) In Minsheu; adj. fledge, meaning ‘ready to fly. kH.E. flegge, ‘ready to fly* 
also in Holland's Plutarch, p. 577 (R.) — F. flatulent, ‘flatulent, (Stratmann); spelt in the Prompt. Parv. p. 167 (and note).— 
windy;* Cot.— Low Lat.^a/wfrn^tts; not in Ducange, but regularly \cc\. fleygr, able to ^Icel. fleygja, to make to fly; causal of 
formed from the base flaiu-, by analogy with temulentus, drunken, fljuga, io fly. See Fly. "D&t.fledge-ling. 

mmEsii, flatus, a blowing, a breath.— Lat.^a*/s, pp. of flare, to blow ; FliEE, to escape, run away. (Scand.) Not the same word as Jly. 
cognate with E. See Blow (1). "Det. flatuletit-ly, flatulence. The M.E. verb only appears in the pt. t. fledde, and pp. fled; 

flatulenc-v. Chaucer, C.T. 2932; Havelok, 1 4^1. mm Icel. flyjn,fl(eja, to nee; pt. 

FiiAtrin?, to display ostentatiously. (Scand.) Shak. has flaunts, i.flydi, pp.^yV^r, 4- Swed.^y, to flee, shun. + Dan.^ye, pt. t.fiygte, 
s. pi. fine clothes. Winter’s Ta. iv. 4. 23. ‘ Yield me thy flaming to flee. Ci. Du. vlieden, to flee. p. Flee is a weak verb, corre- 
[showy] hood ; * Turburville, To his Friend that refused him, st. 10. spending to the strong verb fly, much as set corresponds to' Ut, except 
‘ With . . . fethers flaunt-aflaunt,' i.e. showily displayed ; CJascoigne, tha^^^ is not used as a causal verb. See Fly, 

Steel Glass, 1163. It seems to have been especially used with FDEECE, a sheep’s coat of wool. (E.) Here stands for as 
reference to the fluttering of feathers to attract notice, p. Probably usual. M. E. flees, rrompt, Parv. p. 166; Wyclif, Gen. xxx. 35.— 
Scandinavian ; Rietz gives Swed. dxdX.flanka, to be unsteady, waver, A. S. flys, Ps. Ixxi. 6 (ed. Spclman). 4- Du. vlies. 4* G. fliess, vliess, 
hang and wave about, ramble ; whence the adj. and adv. flankt, Perh^s related to Flesh, q. v. 

loosely, flatteringly (which « Gascoigne’s flaunt-a- flaunt). Flanka is FLEER, to mock, to grin. (Scand.) In Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 109; 
a nasalised form of Swed. dial, flakka, to waver, which answers to Jul. Cses. i. 3. 117. VL.E.flerien, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1088, 
k/f.E. flakken,\o palpitate; see Flag (i). ^ From the same 2778. Of Scand. origin ; cf. Norweg. ^iVa, to titter, giggle, laugh 

source come unxi.flink, smart, brisk, active; Bavarian flandern, to at nothing; Aasen. Also Norweg.^/sc, to titter, which is an older 
flutter, flaunt, Schmeller, i. 793 ; 'Do. flikkeren, flonkeren, to sparkle, form, id. ; Swed.^ma, to titter. p. Another variation of this verb 
FLAVOUR, the taste, scent. (Low L.,— L.) Milton, Sams, is Swed.^tmi, to titter; Swed. dial.^//<a, to make awry face (Rietz); 
Agon., 344, says of wine ‘ the flavor or the smell. Or taste that see Frown. 

cheers the healrts of Gods or men,* &c. He here distinguishes FIiEET (i), a number of ships. (E.) M.E.^e/e, Morte Arthure, 
flavour from both smell and taste; and possibly intended it to mean ed. Brock, 1189 ; fl^ote, Layamon, 2155. — A. a ship, Grein, 
hue. p. At any rate, the word is plainly the Low Lat. flauor, i. 304 ; fliet, a ship (in a gloss). Lye. [It seems afterwards to have 
golden coin, taken to mean ‘yellow hue* or ‘bright hue.’— Lat. been used collectively.]— A. S.^tf draw, to ‘fleet,’ a variant of to^on^ 
flauus, yellow, gold-coloured ; of uncertain origin. B. It is certain p. The more usual A. S. form is flota, a ship, Grein, i. 305 (-M.E. 
that the Lowland Scotch fleure, fleware, used by Gawain Douglas to flote, Havelok, 738) ; which is cognate with Icel. flotiy (i) a ship, 

mean a ‘stench * (as shewn by Wedgwood), could not have produced (a) a fleet ; Dan. flaade, a fleet ; Swed. flotta, a fleet ; Du. vloot, G. 

the form flavour ; but it is quite possible that the sense of flavour was flotte. See Fleet (4). 

modified by the O.E.flairer, to exhale an odour (now used in the FLEET (a), a creek, bay. (E.) In the place-names North-fleet, 
sense of to scent, to smell), with which Douglas’s word is connected. Fleet Street, &c. Fleet Street was so named from the Fleet ditch ; 
This O. F. Lat. fragrare, by the usual change of r to / and fleet was a name given to atw shallow creek, or stream or channel 

(Diez); see Frag^rant. Der. flavour-less. of water; see Halliwell.— M. E.^ee/, Prompt. Parv. p. 166.— A. S* 

FLAW, a crack, break. (Scand.) M. E.flawe, used in the sense fledt, a bay of the sea, asjn sds ^ed/— bay of the sea ; Ailfred’s tr, of 

of ‘ flake;* 'flawes of fyre*— flakes of fire ; Allit. Morte Arthure, ed. Beda, i. 34. Afterwards j^lied to any channel or stream, esp. if 
^ock, 2536.— Swed. fle^a, a flaw, crack, breach ; also, a flake ; see shallow. The orig. sense was ‘ a place where vessels float ; * and the 
llake, and Flag (4), ^ The A. S. form was floh (Bosworth) ; deriv. is from the old verb fleet, to float ; see Fleet (4). Cf. IceL 

fonn jifflw is Scand. Dev. flaw-less. fljdt, a stream ; Du. vliet, a rill, a brook. 

FLAX, the name of a plant. (E.) M. E. flax, Chaucer, C. T. FLEET (3), swift. (E.) In Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 161, It does not 

078,— A.S./eoap; ^Elfric’s Gloss., ed. Somner, Vestium Nomina, 1 . seem to appear in M.E., but the A.S. form is fledtig («fleet-y), 
fo. DU.1//0S. ^ G. flacks; O. H. G. vlaks, flaks. p. Cf. Goth. Grein, i. 304. It is a derivative from the old verb to fleet, and — 

flahta, a plaiting Of the hair; it is probable that flax is from the fleeting; see Fleet (4). Cf. Icel. fljdtr, fleet, swift; from the verb 

«^e root ; see Curtius, i. 203. If so, the root is PLAK, to weave ; fljdfa, below. Der. fleet-ly, fleet-ness, 

whence also Gk. wKixetv, to weave, plait. Der.flax-en, where -en is FIiEET (4), to move swiftly. (E.) * As seasons fleet ; * 2 Hen. 
«ttA.S. adj. suffix. ii. 4. 4. M.E. fleten, to swim, orig. to float; Chaucer, C.T. 1960$ 

to strip off skin, slice off. (E.) Formerly spelt flea ; see Havelok, 522.— A. $.fledtan, to float, to swim ; Grein, 1 . 304. 4 “ IceL 
iwch. and Halliwell. M. E. flean, pt. t. flow, pp. flain ; Havelok, fljdta, to float, swim ; see further under Float. Dev, fleet-iug^ 

K,S. fledm (in a gloss) ; Bosworth. 4- Icel.^d, pt. t. ffd, pp. fleet^ingdy; also fleet (3!), fleet-ly, fleet-ness; also fleet (a)| 

iii. 193, Der, flag i4}fflake,flaw, floe ; which see. Not the same word as flit, though allied to it ; see Jmt; ^ ^ 
a small insect. (E.) M, E,flee, plfleen ; Chaucer, C. T. FXiE9B« Hie soft covering of the bones of animals. (E.) M fi* 

^ Pa 
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FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


FLOSCULE. 


Jttseh,flHseh; Chaucer, C.T. i47.«A.S./<^c, Greln, i. 302. + Du. 
vhisch, + Icel. flesk, in the speckl sense of ‘ pork,* or ‘ bacon.' + 
Dan. /leskf pork, bacon. 4 * Swed. JliiBk, pork, bacon. 4 




.Minot's Poems (Spec, of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 131* 1 . 25). 

O. "P^fietir de lis ; whence also E. flower-de-luce, Winter’s Ta. iv. 4. 
127. Here /fs*Lat. liltus, a corrupt form of liliumt a lily. See 
Slower and Idly. ^ The Du. lisck, a water^flag, iris, appears 
to be corrupted (like E. luce) from the F. Its, in which the final s was 
once sodded, 

VIiliXlBXiXI, easily bent. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 50.— 
T, flexible, ‘flexible;* Cot.— Lat.^m 6 * 7 is, easily bent. — Lat.^^jf*«, 
pp. of flectere, to bend. fi. Fleciere appears to be for felc-t-ere, 
from the same source as Lat. falTt, a sickle ; see Falchion. Der. 
flemhU-ntss,flei«ihl-y,flexihil-i-ty\ from hed.. flexus are oX&o flex-ion 
(ynoii^y flect-ion), flex-or,flex*ile,flex-ure\ from the same source, 
c ircu mflex, direct, in-flex-ion (wrongly in-flect-ion), re-fleet, 
FlilCBIXiR, to flutter, waver. (E.) b/l.'E. flikeren, to flutter; 

Chaucer, Troil. iv. I22i.^^ h.S. flicerian, Deut. xxxii. ii. p. Here 
fliecrian is a frequentative form from the base flic-, an attenuated 
form of the base FLAK, to beat ; the sense is ‘ to beat slightly and 
often.' Y* This is made clear by the occurrence of the stronger form 
flaker in the M. E. flakeren, Ancren Riwle, p. 222 ; of which the 
later form flacker occurs in Coverdale's Bible, Ezek. x. 19: ‘And the 
cherubins flackered with their wings.’ See Flag (i). ^ The 

Icel. to flutter ~ E. ^aclr^r ; 'Dxjl, flikkeren, to sparkle = E. 

flicker. 

FLIGHT, the act of flying. (E.) M. E. flight, Chaucer, C. T. 
190, 990. — A. ^.flyht, Grein, i. 306; formed, with suffix -t ( — Aryan 
-ta), from A. ^.flyg-e, flight ; from A. S.fleogan, to fly. Afterwards 
used as the verbal sb. of to flee also. p. Corresponding in use 
to flight (from fly) we have Icel flug (« A.S. flyge), O.flug, Swed. 
flygt ; corresponding to flight (from flee), we have Swed. flykt, G. 
flucht. The use of Dan. ^ugt, Du. vlugt, is less markea. Der. 
flight-y, flight-i-ness. See Fly, Flee. 


ISY, weak, slight. (W. ?) * Flimsy, limber, slight;* 

Kersey, ed. 1715. In Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1 . 94. Perhaps Welsh ; cf. 
W. llymsi, sluggish, spiritless, flimsy (Spurred). 6. According to 
Webster, the word is 7 *msy or limply in the colloquial dialect of the 
United States of America. This seems to connect it with Limp, 
adi., q. V. Dw.flimsi-ness. ^ For / « W. //, see Flummery. 
FLi^CH, to shrink back. (F., — L.) In Shak. All’s Well, ii. i. 
190. A nasalised form of M. 'E.flecchen, to flinch, waver. Thus we 
find: ‘For hadde the clergic harde holden togidere, And noht 
fleeched aboute nother hider ne thidere,* i.e. had they all kept 
together, and not wavered ; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 344. In 
Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 137, 1 . i*jQ,fleccheth occurs 
in the exact sense of ‘ flinches ; ’ see also Ayerib, of Inwyt, p. 253.— 
O. F.flechir, ‘ to bend, bow, plie ; to go awry, or on one side ; * Cot. 
•mL&t. flectere, to bend; see Flexible. ^ It is probable that 
the form of the word was influenced by that of blench, used in the 
same sense. 

FLING, to throw, dart, scatter about. (Scand.) The pt. t. 
^^g-flung, occurs in Chaucer, C.T, 17255.— Swed. jifa«ga, to use 
violent action, to romp;^(jnga med hastarna, to ride horses too hard ; 
fldng, sb., violent exercise, i fldng, at full speed (cf. E. to take ones 
j^) ; Swed. dial.^a«n^«, to strip bark from trees, to hack, strike 
(RieU) ; O. Swed. flenga, to strike, beat with rods (Ihre). 4 I^an* 
to slash ; indiscriminately. The orig. sense is to 

strike (Ihre) ; hence fling is a nasalised form of flick, an attenuated 
form of flack, from the Teutonic base FLAK, to beat. See Flicker, 
and Fl^ (i). Cf, Lat. plangere, to beat. Der. fling, sb. 
FIiINT, a hard stone. (E.) l/L.E. flint, Havelok, 2667. A. S. 
flmt, a rock ; Numb. xx. 10. 4 Han. flint. 4 Swed. flinta, 4 Gk. 
irKlu0O9, a brick ; Curtius, i. 46 ; Fick, i. 682. 'Der,flint-y,flint-i-ness. 
FLIPPANT, pert, saucy. (Scand.) ‘A most flippant tongue 
she had ;* Chapman, All Fools, Act v. sc. i, prose speech by Gos- 
tanxo, The suffix -ant (as shewn s.v. Arrant) is due to the 
Northern E. pres. pt. in -and\ hence flippant ^flippand, i. e. prattling, 
babbling.— Icel. to babble, prattle; Swed. dveX.flepa, to talk 
nonsense (RieU); from the base FLIP, which appears in Swed. dial, 
flip, the Hp ; an attenuated form of Flap, q. y. Cf. Swed. dial, 
flabb, a flap (Rietz). 7Ht, ftippant-ness,flippanc-y. 

VIORT, to trifle in wooing. (E.) In old authors ‘ to mock,' or 
‘ scorn,* and often spelt flttrt ; see The Two Noble Kinsmen, ed. 
Skeat, i. 2. 18 (and the note). An older form flird appears in Low- 
land Sc.flird, to Aitt,flirdii,mddy,Jlirdoeh, a nirt, flird, a thin piece 
of dress.— A.S. a fooush thmg. a piece of folly. Law of the 
Northumbrian Priests, § 54 (in Thoipe^s Ancient laws, ii. 299);! 


whence the verb deardian, to trifle (Bosworth, Lye). Dor./i>/, sb. 
(as now used) ; fiirt-at-ion^ No connection with O. F.flcureter, 
to skip as a b^ from flower to flower (Cotgrave). 

FLIT, to remove from place to place. (Scand.) Vi.E.flitt9n\ 
P. Plowman, B, xi. 62 ; also flutten, layamon, 30503. «»Swed.^y^a, 
to flit, remove; Dan, Cf. Icel. flita, to hasten ; to 
carry, cause to flit; flytjwk (reflexive), to flit, remove. Closelj^ 
allied to fleet, verb ; see Fleet (4), Flutter. Der. flitt-ing, Ps. Ivi. 
8 (P.-Bk. version). 

FLITCH, a side of bacon. (E.) M. E. flicche, P. Plowman, B. 
ix. 169. — A. S. flieee, to translate Lat. suecidia ; Bosworth. The pi. 
fliceu occurs in Diplom. AngL, ed. Thorpe, p. 1 58 ; sipoMflicca, id. 
p, 460. 4 Icel.^i^«, a flitch ; flik, a flap, tatter. p. The Swed. 
flik is a lappet, a lobe ; Dext, flik is a patch ; these are attenuated 
forms of flak, the original of Flake, q. v. Thus a flitch or flick is 
‘a thin slice;* or. generally, ‘a slice.* 

FLOAT, to swim on a liquid surface. (E.) M. £. floten or 
flatten*, very rare, the proper form hoiog fleten (A. S. fletftan) ; see 
Fleet (x). ‘ A whal ... by that bot flotte ’ — a whale floated by the 
boat ; Aliit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 248. This form of the verb 
is really a causal rather than the orig. form, and due to the sh. float ma 

A. S. flota, a ship (Grein) ; allied words to which are Icel. floti, a 

float, raft, whence to float to the top ; Swed._;fo//a, a fleet, a 
raft, flotta, to cause to float ; Du. vlot, a raft, whence vlotten, to 
cause to float, to float ; G. floss, a raft, whence Jlmsen, to float ; see 
also Fleet ( I ). y. Corresponding to A.S. fledtan, to ‘fleet,* we 
have lco\. flj6ta, to float, to flow; Doxi.flyde, to flow; Swed.^y/a, to 
flow, float ; G.fliessen (O. H. G.fliozan), to flow. 8. The Teut. 
base is FLUT, an extended form of FLU, to flow. See Flow. 
"Dot. float, sb. (though this is rather the orig. of the verb) ; float-er, 
float-age, float-ing,float-al-ion', eX^o flotsam, c\,v, ^ Observe that 

the Y. flatter, to float, is from EeX. fluctuare ; see Fluctuate. The 
E. float and F. flatter were completely confused at last, though 
at first distinct; see Flotilla. 

FLOCK (i), a company of birds or sheep. (E.) M. E.flok ; *a 
flok of briddis * — birds ; King Alisaundcr, 566. — A. S. Gen. 
xxxii. 8. 4 Icel. flokkr, 4 rian. flok. 4 Syttd. flock, Der. flock, verb. 
If Perhaps a variant of Folk, q. v. 

FLOCK (2), a lock of wool. (F.,-L.) In Shak. i Hen. IV. 
ii. I. 7.— O. Y. floe, floe delaine, *a lock or flock of wool;* Cot.— 
Lat.^ocewi., a lock of wool. Cf. Lithuan. plaukas, hair (Schleicher). 
Prob. from ^ PLU, to flow, swim, float about. Der. flock-y ; and 
(from Eat. floccus), flocc-ose, flocc-ul-ent‘, also flock-bed, &C. ^ Not 

to be confused with flake, with which it is unconnected. 

FLOS, a flake once. (Dan.) Modern ; common in accounts of 
Arctic Voyages. — Dan. yf age, in the oom^iis-flage, an ice-floe. 4 
^vrtd.flaga, a flake ; the same word as E. Flake, q. v. 

FLOG, to beat, whip. (L. ?) A late word. It occurs in Cowper's 
Tirocinium (R.) and in Swift (Todd) ; also in Coles’ Diet. ed. 1684, 
Perhaps a schoolboy's abbreviation from the Lat. flagellare, to whip, 
once a familiar word. See Flagellate. Cf. W. llachio, to slap. 
FLOOD, a great flow of water. (E.) M. E. flod, P. Plowman, 

B. vi. 326. — A. S. fl6d, Grein, i. 305. 4 Hu. vloed. 4 Icel. fl6d. 4 
Swed. and Dan. flod. 4 Goth, flodus, a river. 4 G. duth. Cf. Skt. 
pluta, bathed, wet ; pp. of plu, to swim, cognate with E.flow, Cf. 
Curtius, i. 347. From the notion of overflowing ; see Flow, Der, 
flood, verb ; flood-ing, flood-gate, 

FLOOH, a flat surface, platform. (E.) M. E. flor, Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, B. 133. — A. S.fldr, Grein, i. 306. 4 Hu. vloer. 4 G.flur, 
4W. //awr. 4 ^ret. /wr. 4 Irish and Gael, lar {^plar). Dor. 


, pertaining to flowers. (L.) Late. In Johnson’s Diet. 
floralis, belonging to Flora.- Lat. Flora, goddess of flowers ; 
mentioned in Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 2. — Lat. ^or-, stem of^ox, a 
flower I cf. flor-ere, to flourish. See Flower. Der. flor-esc-ence 
(from EAt, dorescere, to hlo^som), flor-et, flori-culture,flori-fer-ou$i 
flori-form, flor-ist ; also flor-id, q. v,, florin, q. v. 

. FIjOBw, abounding in flowers, red. (L.) In Milton, P. L. iv. 
a 78. [Directly from Latin ; the O. F. floride merely means ‘ lively.*] 
— Lat. ^oru/ws, abounding with flowers.— Lat. ^ori-, crude form of 
jfos, a flower. See Flower. T}OT,florid-ly,fiorid’mess. 

FLOBIN, a coin of Florence. (F.,— Ital.,— L.) M. E. florin, 
Chaucer,' C. T. 12704. Florins were coined by Edw. Ill in 1337,. 
and named after the coins of Florence, which were much esteemed. 
O.Y^dorin, ‘a florin;* Cot.— Ital. jfonito {^florino), a florin; so 
named because it bore a lil^.— Ital. /ore, a flower ; with a probable 
allusion to Lat. Florentia (Florence), derived from the same source, 
viz. haX. flor-e m, a flower, /or-€re, to flourish. See Flower. 

FLOScUXiB, a floret of an ajggregate flower. (L.) Botanical 
and scientific.— Lat. flosculus, a fittle flower; dimin. of flos. See 
Flower* 
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FZiOSSy a downy substance, untwisted silken filaments. (Ital,-i ^Curtins, i. 347. Dar./oto. sb.,/o«Nwi^; also /odd, q. v. ; /oaf, q.v. 
X,.) AVhat is now called Jloss’^lk was fonnerly called sl0iwe^ilk; ^ Dis tinct fro m Lat./i/ere. 

tee Naies. The term floss-silk is modem. Cot. gives * sqy^osoA#, FliOWSSB, a bloom, blossom. (F..-L.) M.E. flottr, Chaucer, 

sleave silk ; ’ but the word/ose*s is not now used, and the E. word C. T. 4 ; Havelok, 2917.-0. F. flour, flor (F. /e«r).-lat. florsm, 
is probably diiectly from the Italian original, whence O, F.flosehs acc. oiflos, a flower; cf. florert, to bloom, cognate with E. blow, to 
was also borrowed.— Ital. floscio, flaccid, soft, weak; whence floseia bloom. See Blow (a). iLiOT, flowsr-y, flower^i \ also flor-id,flot^t 
sf/o, * raveling or sleave silke ;* Florio. [The Venetian form, ac- flor>‘in, flos*eu le, flourish, q. v. Doublet, /ot<r, q. v. 
cording to Wedgwood, is flosso, which exactly agrees with the E. PLTOTUATB, to waver. (L.) In Milton, P. L. ix. 668. -Lat. 
/oss.]«-Lat fluxus, fluid, loose, laa- See Flux. fluctuatus, pp. oi fluetuars, to float about. -Lat, fluctus, a wave.— 

a little fleet. (Span.,-L.) Merely Spanish; IjsX, fluctm, old pp. oiflutrs, to flow; see Fluent. Dox, fluctu- 
Bailey gives only the form /o/a.— Span. /o/i/Zo, a little fleet ; dimin. at-ioH; and see flotilla. 

of flotal a fleet, cognate with O. F.flote, a fleet of ships, but also a FIiUB (i), an air-passage, chimney-pipe. (F..— L.) Phacr (tr. 
crowd of people, a group {O.F. flote de gens); see Burguy. This of Virgil, x. 2^) translates concha, the sea-shell trumpet of the 
O. F. flote, a fem. form, is closely connected with F. flot, masc., a Tritons, by • wrinckly wreathed flue* (R.) It is a mere corruption 
wave, and therefore derived, as to. form, from LAt. flucius, a wave; of /«/«.- O.F. fleute, a flute, a pipe; *le fleute d*un alamhic, the 
see ITuotuate. p. At the same time, the sense of F.flotte (later beak or nose of a limbeck * « the flue or pipe of a retort ; Cot. See 
form of O. F.flote) and of the Span, flota has clearly been influenced Flute. <|f Cf. the various uses of pipe. 

by Du. vloot, a fleet, allied to (or borrowed from) Icel. floti, (i) a FIjXTE (2), light floatipg down. (F.,-L.?) In Johnson’s Diet., 
raft, (2) a fleet ; sec Fleet (1). ^ See Burguy and Diez. explained as ‘ soft downer fur.’ Also called fluff; cf. also ; * Flocks, 

FIiOTSA^t goods lost in shipwreck, and left floating on the refuse, sediment, down, inferior wool ; ’ and again : * Fluke, waste 
waves. (Law F.,— Scand.) In Blackstone’s Comment, b. i. c. 8; cotton, a lock of hair;* Halliwell. Origin uncertain; I suspect 
speit/o/so« in Blount’s Law Diet., cd. 1691. Cotgrave has: *a flo, these all to be various forms of /oc^. — O.p./oc de laine, a lock or 
floating; choses a flo, flotsens or flotzams.* This is an Old Law flock of wool. — Lat. /oews. See Flock ( 2 ). ^ We also find 

F. term, barbarously compounded, like the allied jetsam, q. v. Dan. fnug, flue ; W. Ilwch, dust. 

p. The origin can hardly be other than Scandinavian ; the former FIitlBJNT, flowing, eloquent. (L.) Used in the sense of 
syllable is to be referred to the Icel. prefix flot- (as in flot-fundinn^ ‘ copious’ in Shak. Hen. V, iii. 7. 36. — Lat./w»/ew, acc. of pres. pt. 
found afloat), connected with floti, a float, raft, flotna, to come afloat ; of fluere, to flow. Cf. Gk. to swell, overflow, AvapKituv, to 

see ^oat. The latter syllable is most likely the Icel. suffix -samr spout up; see Curtius, i. 375. Dex. fluent-ly, fluenc-y ; from same 
( * E. -some), as in gamansamr == E. gamesome. The radical sense of source, flu-id, q. v., flu-or, q. v., flux, q. v., fluctuate, q. v. ; also af-flu- 
samr is * together’ or ‘ like; * hence /o/sam = floating together or ence, con-flux, de-flux-ion, efflux, influx, re-flux, &c. 
float-like, i. e. in a floating manner. See Same. FliUIl), liquid. (F., — L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 349 ; Bacon, Nat. 

FIjOU^C^ ( 0 » lo plunge about. (Swed.) * After his horse had Hist. sect. 68 (R.)— O. F. fluide ; Cot. — Lat./r/^r/s, flowing, liquid. 
flounced and floundered with his heeles; ’ Holland, tr. of Ammianus, — Lat/t/tfr?, to flow ; see Fluent. Hex. fluid-i-ty, fluid-ness. 
p. 77 (R.) — Swed. dial./wwa, to dip, plunge, to fall into water with FXiUKE (i), a flounder, kind of fish. (E.) M. E. fluke, Morte 
a plunge (Rietz) ; O. flunsa, to plunge, particularly used of the Arthure, ed. Brock, 1088. — A. S.fl 6 e, gloss to Lat. platissa, a plaice ; 
dmpingof a piece of bread into gravy (Ihre). See Flounder (i). ASlfric’s Colloquy. 4- Icel. flOki, a kind of halibut ; Lat. solea. Cf. 
FXiOuNCE (2), a plaited border on a dress. (F., — L. ?) *To Swed. dial^imnA-a, to swim (Rietz). 

change a flounce;* Pope, Rape of the Lock, ii. 100. * Farthingales FIjXJKE (2), part of an anchor. (Low G. ?) In Kersey’s pict., 
and flounces,' Beaum. and Fletcher, Mons. Thomas, iii. 2. 3. Made, ed. 1 715. Also spelt flook. * Low G. flunk, flunka, a wing, (he palm 
by change of r to I, from M. E. frounce, a plait, wrinkle ; P. Plow- of an anchor ; from flegen, to fly, cognate with E, fly ; ’ Webster, 
man, B. xiii. 318 ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 2, 1 . 147. We (I only find flunk, a wii^ ; Bremen Worterb. i, 429). Cf. IqcI. akkeris-^ 
also have frizzled and curled, in Milton, II Pens. 123 ; cf. fleinn, Dan. ankerflig, Swed. ankarjiy, the fluke of an anchor. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. 1. 14. — O. F.froncer,fronser, * to gather, plait, fold, FIiUMMER x , a light kind of food. (W.) * Flummery, a whole- 
wrinkle; fronser le front, to frown or knit the brows;* Cot. some jelly made of oatmeal ; ’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. — W./Zymr*/, 
p. Perhaps from Low I.«at. frontiare ♦, to wrinkle the forehead ; not llymruwd, flummery, sour oatmeal boiled and jellied. (So named 
found, but regularly formed from frond-, crude form of frons, the from its spumess.) — W. llymrig, crude, raw, harsh ; llymwus, of a 
forehead. See Front, and Frounce. sharp quality. — W. llymu, to sharpen, whet ; llym, sharp, severe. 

FXjOnBTDER (1), to flounce about. (O. Low G.) See quotation FIjuNKBY, a footman. (F., — L.) Modern. Its origin is clearly 
under Flounce (i) ; also in Beaum. and Fletcher, Woman’s Prize, due to F.flanquer, to flank ; it seems to be put for flanker, * Conquer, 
ii. 6. 30. A nasalised form oiX>o.flodderen, to dangle, flap, splash to flanke, run along by the side of; to support, defend, or fence; to 

through the mire ; as suggested by Wedgwood. Cf. Swed. /aflflra, be at ones elbow for a help at need ; ’ Cot. See Flank, 

to flutter. Formed from a base FLAD, with much the same sense FLUOR, FLUOR-SPAR, a mineral. (L.) The reason of the 
as FLAK, to flutter ; see Flag (i), name is not clear. The Lat. /wor (lit. a flowing) was formerly in use 

FLOUNDER (2), the name of a fish. (Swed.) Flounder-like as a term in alchemy and chemistry. *Fft<or, a flux, course, or stream;* 
occurs in Massinger, Rpnegado, Act iii. sc. i (Mustapha’s 5th speech). Kers^’s Diet., ed. 1715. — IjbX. fluere, to flow ; see Fluent. 
Flounder is in Beaum. and Fletcher, Mons. Tkonias, ii. 3 ; and in FLURRY, agitation, huny. (Scand. ?) ‘ The boat was over- 

John Dennis, Secrets of Angling (ab. a.d. 1613), in Arber’s Eng. set by a sudden /wrry [gust of wind] from the North;’ Swift, Voy- 
Gamer, p. 1 71, — Swed. a flounder. + Dan, flynder. +Icel. age to Lilliput. And see Rich. Diet. Prob, of Scand. origin; cf. 
flybra. Prob. named from flapping about, and formed similarly to Norweg. dial. rough, shaggy, disordered (Aasen); Swed. 
Flounder (i). Cf. Swed. dial, flunnka, to float about, swim (Rietz, dial, flur, face, head, disordered hair, whim, caprice ; flurig, dis- 
P- i.*;i h). ordered, dissolute, overloaded. ^ Swift’s use of the word may 

FLOUR, the finer part of meal. (F.,— L.) * Fyne flowre of be incorrect ; the proper word for a gust of wind is flaw. 

whete ; ’ Sir T, Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. ii ; also spelt flower, FLUSH (i), to flow swiftly. (F., — L.) * The swift recourse of 

with which it is identical. — F. fleur de fcarine, * flower, or the finest flushing blood ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. iv., 6. 29. G. Douglas uses flusch to 
meal;* Cot. See Flower. signify ‘a run of water;’ Jamieson.— F. * a flowing, running, 

flourish, to blossom, thrive. (F.,— L.) M. E. florisshen ; streaming, or rushing ou^^ current or tide of water; also a flux; 
Prompt. Parv. p. 167; Wyclif, Ps. Ixxxix. 6 .- 0 . F./ewriss-, base of also a flush at cardes;* Col.— Lat. /««»«, a flowing; from the pp. 
pres. pt. ot fleurir, to flourish.— Lat. /orescertf, inceptive o^orere, of fluere, to flow; see Fluent, l^ex. flush (at cards); also flush, 
to flower, bloom.— Lat. /or-, base of flos, a flower. See Flower, adj. in the phr. * flush of money,* with which cf. ‘cela est encore en 
^or.flof/rish, sb.,flourish-ing. flux, that is as yet in action, or upon the increase ; ’ Cot. Doublet, 

FLOUT, to mock. (Du.) Merely a peculiar use of flute, used as flux. See Flush (3). 

a verb ; borrowed frotn O. Dutch ; see Minsheu. In Shak. Temp. FLUSH (2), to^ blush, to redden. (Scand.) [Not, I think, the 
m. 2. 130.— 0, tyx.fluyten, to play the flute, also to jeer, to impose same word as the above, though easily confused with it.] Shak. has 
upon; now spelt fltdien (Oudemans).— O. Du. fluyt (Du. fluit), a /i/sWwg- redness; Hamlet, i. 2. 155. M. E./i/sAtf«, to reddra, as 
See Flute. Der./o»^ sb. in * flush for anger;’ Rich, the Redeless, ed. Skeat, ii. 166.— Swed, 

to strqam, glido. (E.) M. E./ow^a (not very common), dial. /ossa, tp bum furiously, to blaze (Rietz); Norw. dial. /osa, ’ 
^au^, Troil. iii. 1 738. — A,. S. fldwan, Grein, i. 306. 4" Du. vloeijen. passion, vehemence, eagerness; Aasen. Closely allied to Flare, q. v» 
+ Icel. flda, to boil milk, to flood. 4* O. H. G. flawen, M. H. G. fleeen. Hex. flush, sb., flush-ing, 

flouwen, to rinse, wash. 4. Lat. pluie, it rains; pluuia, rain. + Hubs. FLUSH (3), level, even. (Unknown.) In some senses, esp, m, 
plutte, to sail, float. 4 “ Gk. vKieir, srXiiiew, to swim, float; irA6- this one, the word flush is not fully accounted for. Perhapi froih 
to warii. Skt ^u, to swim, navigate.— 4^ PvU, to swim ; _ Flush (1); stace flooded lands look level. 
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FLUSTEB. 


•natrSTISB, to heat with drinking, tmfiue. (Scand.) See Shale 
Oth. ii. 5. 6o.«-Icel. Jlauiira, to be flustered; flautir, sb. fluster, 
hurry; of obscure origin ; cf« Icei. floto, to rush* J}9t. ftmttr, sb. 
nSUTSS, a musical pipe. (F.,-L.) M. 'K. fiwttn.floiUtn, to play 
the flute; Chaucer, C. T, 91. Thesb.^n/'e is in North's Plutarch, 

p. 763 (R.)-0. Y,flaute (Bttrguy) ; fltutt (Cot.), a flute to 

play the flute. —Low Lat* (not found), to blow a flute (cf. 

Low laX.fiautat a flute) ; formed from lAX. ftatui, a blowing. -Lat. 
Jlan, to blow, cognate with E. hiow ; see Blow (1). J>9T,flageol*t, 

q. V. ; and se^Me (i), and 

^LUTTBa^ to flap the wings. (E.) M. TS.,Jlot$ren, to fluctuate, 
float about; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. zi, 1. 3817 ; Wyclif, 
Isa. xxix. A.S« flotorian^ to float about (fluctibus ferri) ; Gloss, 
to Prudentius, 687; Leo.-A.S./o/, the sea; Jlota, a ship;/tf«/aw, 
to * fleet,* to float, p. Thus the orig. sense was to fluctuate, hover 
on the waves ; and the form of the word if due to Float. The word 
.was afterwards applied to other vibratory motions, esp. to the flap- 
ping of wings ; efr Low G.Jluttgrn, flutter, flit about, Bremen Wor- 
terbuch, i. 431, which is closely allied to Jlit; cf. prov. E. 
mouu, a bat. See Flit, which is likewise a derivative of Float. 
7. But the sense has clearly been further influenced by lcx\. flohra, 
to flutter about, and other words connected with Flicker 
and ^ag (1), q. v. 

FliUX, a flowing, a disease. (F.,— L.) M. T^.flux^ P. Plowman, 
C, vii. 161; xxii. 46. — O, F. flim, ‘a flowing, flux;* Cot.— Lat. 
flymut a flowing ; orig. a pp. of fiuertt to flow ; see Fluent. Per. 
Jtux 4 ^, ftux^al^iontfluX'-ion\ and seejloss. 

fiiy; to float or move in air. (E.) M. “E. ftegetit fleyext fleen ; pt. 
t. h$ fltWf Chaucer, C. T. 15423. — A. S^eogaw, pt. i.Jle<ui\ Grein, 
303. + vlitgtn* + Icel.^wgfl. 4* Dan./yvtf. + Swed.^ygo. 4 

0*Jliig$n, p. The base is FLUG, an extension of FLU, which 
answers to 4/ PLU, to swim ; see Flow. Cf. Lat. pluma, a feather, 
wing ; see Plume. Der. fly^ sb. «= A. S. fledge (Grein) ; fly^hoat^ 
whence fllibmter, q. v. ; fly-blown, fly catcher, fly-flsh-in^, fy-leqf, 
fly-wheel, fly-in gflsh, fli-er; also flight ^ A. H, fly hi, Grein, i. 3®6; 
fliZht-y,jfight-U-y, flight-i-ness. 

FOAli, the young of a mare. (E.) M. E./ole, P. Plowman, B. xi. 
^Sjj.mmA. S. /ola, Matt. xxi. 2. 4 veulen. 4 Icel. /o/i. 4 Swed. 
file. 4 Goth./«/fl. 4 G,/ohlen. 4 heX.pullus, the young of an animal. 
4 Gk. irwAot, a foal. p. The form of the root is PU, prob. 
meaning * to beget ; ’ cf. Skt. putra, a son, pota, the young of an 
animal ; Curtius, i. 357. Der. fllly, q. v. 

FOAM, froth, spume, (E.) M. E./omr, Chaucer, C.T. 1603a.— 
A.S./dm, Grein, i. 367. 4 G.faum\ in Fliigel’s Gcr. Diet. 4 
Lat. tpuma, foam ; shewing that the E. word has lost an initial s. 
And cf. Skt. phena, foam. p. The verb from which the sb. is de- 
rived appears in Lat. spnere, E. Spew, q. v. Der. foam, yexh,foam-y, 
FOB, a pocket for a watch. (O. Low G.) In Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 

I, 1. 107. An O. Low G. word, not preserved otherwise than in the 
cognate prov. H. G. (Prussian) fuppe, a pocket, which is cited in the 
Bremen wbrtcrbuch, i. 457. 

FOCUS, a point where rays of light meet. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 
1715.- Lat. /oews, a hearth; hence technically used as a centre 
of nre. Cf. Gk. ipwe, light. From a base BPIAK, extended from 
4/ BHA, to shine. Der./oc-a/. 

FODDBB, food for cattle. (E.) M. E. fodder, Chaucer, C. T. 
3866.— A. S. fHor, fdddor, foddur, Grein, i. 334; an extended form 
from foda, food. 4 voeder. 4 Icel./d()r. 4 L)an. and Swed. /oi«r. 
4 G»j^tter, See Food. Der. fodder, verb. 

FOSl, an enemy. (E.) M. E./o,/oo ; Chaucer, C.T. 63. — A. S.fdk, 
Mg,fdi Grein, i. a6o. — A.S./edga«, to hate; related to Goth.^jaa, to 
hate.-yPl, to hate; Fick.i. 145. See Fiend, Feud(i). Ver, foe-man, 
FOBTUS ; see Fetus. 

FOO, a thick mist. (Don.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 90. 
Orig. a sea term.— Dan. /og, in the comp, sneefog, a snow-storm, 
blinding fall of snow ; from Dan. fy^e, to drift. 4 Icel. fok, spray, 
things drifted by the wind, a snow-cfrift ; fj&k, a snow-storm ; from 
Icel. JS^dtOt stroi^ verb, to be tossed by the wind, to drift. Der. 
fog-bank. 

TOJSXMp a weak point in character. (F.,-L.) See Rich. Diet. 
— F./oifr/«, feeble ; see Feeble. 

FOlZi (i), to disappoint, defeat. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 

I I. 33, /qyi#— to cover with dirt, to trample under foot. So yfoiledm 
trampl^ under foot ; King Alisaunder, 2712. Corrimted from O. F. 
fotder, just as dg/Ue is from defovter ; see Defile.— O. ¥. fouler, * to 
tread, stamp, or trample on, . . to hurt, press, oppress, foylc, over- 
chatge extremely; * Cot.-LowLat./tt//<irr,/o/ortf, to full cloth ; see 
Fuller. DoT.flni, sb., a blunt sword, ^ called because blunted or 
* foiled ; * see Much Ado, v* a. 13 ; Oth. i. 5. 270 ; also/oi7, a defeat; 
I Hen. VI. V, 3. 33. 

FOXL(3),asct>off,intheittUngofagem. (F.,-L.} InHamlet, 


PONT. 

V, 2 . 266.-0. F.ywri/fr, ‘a leaf; . . . also the foyle of predout 
stones; * Cot— Lat.ybfia, pi. ot folium, a leaf ; see Foliage. 




Chaucer, 

thrust wi ^ , , , 

instrument in ships like an eel-spear, to strike flsh with ;* Cot— Lat 
funeina, a three-pronged spear, trident (Littre). 

F0I80B', plen^, abundance. (F.,— L.) Obsolete; but in Shak. 
Temp. ii. 1. 163 ; Chaucer, C. T. 4934. -O. F./oi50«, ‘ abund^ce;^ 
Cot.— Lat./«Mio»sm, acc. of fusio, a pouring out, hence, profusion.— 
Lat. fu&us, pp. otfundere, to pour ; see Fuse. 

FOIST, to intrude surreptitiously, to hoax. (O. Du.) In Shak. 
Sonnet 123. 1. 6. The sh. foist is a trick: ‘Put not yoot foists upon 
me; I shall scent them Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act iii (last speech 
but 3i). * To foist, feist, flzxle, are all originally to break wind in a 
noiseless manner, and thus to/o/s/ is to introduce something, the 
obnoxious effects of which are only learned by disagreeable ex- 
perience;* Wedgwood.— O. Du. vysten, ‘to fizzle,* Sewel; closely 
connected with O. Du. veest, ‘ a fizzle ; * id. A shorter form occurs 
in Dan. flfs, sb.,^stf, verb ; the latter of which is E. Fizs, q. v. 

FOIiD, to double together, wrap up. (E.) M. E. f olden ; P. Plow- 
man, B. xvii. 145, 176. — A. S.fealdan, Grein, i. 286. 4 Dan. /o/ifr. 4 
Swcd./d//fl. 4 icel./fl/da. 4 Gof)x. falthan, 4 G.f alien, jB. The 

base is KALTH, closely allied to Go^. flaho, a plaiting (i Tim. ii. 
9), of which the base is FLAHT«Lat. plectere, to weave, plait.— 
4/ PLAK, to weave ; whence Gk. uXintiv, to plait ; Curtius, i. 202 ; 
Fick, i. 681. See Plait. Dot, fold, sb. — A. S.fald, John, x. 1 ; -fold, 
in composition (cf. -plex in com-plex, du-plex, from the same root). 

FOIjIAGE, a cluster of leaves. (F., — L.) * Foliage, branching 

work in painting or tapestry ; also leafiness ; * Blount's Gloss., cd. 
1674. A F. word, but modified by the form foliation, borrowed 
directly from Latin, and in earlier use, viz. in Sir T. Browne, Cyrus 
Garden, c. 3. § 1 1 . — O. F. fueillage, ‘ branched work, in painting or 
tapestry;' Cot. — O. F. fueille, a leaf. — Lat. /o/ia, pi. of folium, a 
leaf. 4 Gk. <pi\\ov, a leaf. See Curtius, i. 380. Der. fdiag-ed ; 
also (from hot. folium) foli-ate,foli-at-ed,foli-at-ion,foli-fer-ous; also 
folio, from the phr. in folio, where folio is the ablative case. 

FOLK, a crowd of people. (E.) M.E./o/it ; Chaucer, C. T. 2830. 

— A. S.folc ; Grein. 4 Icel./o7il. 4 I^an. and Swed./o/L 4 volk. 
4 G. volk. 4 Lithuan. pulkas, a crowd. 4 Russ, polk*, an army. Cf. 
I^t. plebs, people. p. Particularly used orig. of a crowd of 
people, so that flock is probably the same word; both may be 
related to Full. Der. folk-lore. 

FOLLICLE, a gland, seed-vessel. (F., — L.) * Follicle, a little 
bag, purse, or bladder;' Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — O. F./ol/fr«/e, 
‘a little bag, powch, husk;* Cot. — Lat./o/fiVw/ws, dimin. of follis, a 
b^; prob. connected with E. bag; see Curtius, ii. loa. Sec Bag. 

FOxjLOW, to go after. (E.) M. E. fdwen, folowen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3260; P. Plowman, B. vi. 2. [The w is due to the A. S. g.J 

— A. S. fylegan, fylgian, fyligan; Grein, i. 360. 4 Hu. vdgen, 4 
Icel. fylgja. 4 Han. fldge. 4 Swed. folja. 4 G. folgen ; O. H. G, 
folken, B. The A. S. fylegan is perhaps a derivative from A. S. 
/o/c, a folk, orig. a crowd of people ; thus to ‘ follow ' is to ‘ accom- 
pany in a troop.* Similarly we may compare fylgja with Icel. 
/t>7Ir ; and so of the rest. See Folk. 'Dov.folloiW'ing,follow-er, 

FOIiLY, foolishness. (F., — L.) M. E./o/yff (with one/); Laya- 
mon, later text, 3024. — O. Y.folie, folly.— O. F./o/, a fool ; see Fool. 

FOMEKT, to bathe with warm water, heat, encourage. (h\, — L.) 
‘ Which bruit [rumour] was cunningly fomented ; * Bacon, Life of 
Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 22, 1. 28. — O. F. ‘to foment;* 
Cot.— Lat. /bmenrare.— Lat. f omentum, contr. from fouimentum, a 
warm application, lotion. — Lat/ouere, to warm; of unknown origin. 
Der. foment-er, foment-at-ion, 

FOND, foolish. (Scand.) M. E.fond, but more commonly /oww<f, 
Wyclif, Exod. xviii. 18. Fanned is the pp. of the verb/o««ff», to act 
foolishly; thus thou fonnist^ thou art foolish; Coventry Myst. p. 36, 
Fonnen is formed from the sb. fon, a fool ; of which the fuUer form 
fonne is in Chaucer, C.T. 4807.— Swed. a fool; fdnig, foolish. 
4 Icel. fdni, a standard ; ‘ metaphorically, a buoyant, highminded 
person is now called fdni, whence fdnaligr, buoyant, fdnaskapr, 
buoyancy in mind or temper ; * Cl. and Vigfi 4 Goth. /<ma, a bit of 
cloth. 4 G.fahne, a standard. 4 Lat. pannus, a bit of cloUi. Thus 
fond — flagrlike. See Fane. Der. fonddy, fond-ness ; also fondde, 
frequentative verb, to caress, used by Swift and Gay ; alsofond-ling 
(with dimini suffix -/mg«-/ + -f«g), Shak. Venus and Adonis, 223. 

FONT (i), a basin of water for baptism. (L.) In very earlv use. 
A. S,fant, ^Ifric's Horn. i. 422.— Lat./on/em, acc. of fons, a fount; 
see Foimt 

FONT ( 3 ), FOUNT, an assortment of types. (F., — L.) * Font, a 
cast or complete set of printing-letters ; * Kersey, ed. 1 71 5.— O.F./mra, 

a casting of metals ; * Cot.— O. F./biidrt,tocast. MFound(2). 
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TOOB, pfOvidoM, what one eats. (E.) M. E./(N 2 e, P. Plowman/ y«««. •Panetd. crammed, stuffed with a ftircc Kersey's Diet. ed. 
B.vi. ayi,— Hom.ii. 396. Cf. IceL/» 9 i,/«da, food ; 17*5* in cookery, a compound made of several meats and 

Xhxi./dd § ; Swtd,/Sda, In English, me verb/<idaii, to feed, is derived herbs; ’ id. M. £./or$e». * His tipet was ay J^rsed ful of knyuis \* 
ftxm the sb./f)dd, food ; not vice versa. p. The sb. is an extension Chaucer, C. T. aaa.- F. /arctr, to stuff ; see Faroe. Der. /wc#- 
V PA to guard, to nourish ; cf. Skt. pd^ to guard, X 4 it. pasc^#, ««*r, a corruption oifarce^nuat or faretd-meat. 
to feed. Sec Pasture^ Pastor. Der. /#«/, q. v. ; Jbdder, q. v. POBCB (3). FOBS, a waterfall. (Scand.) A Northern Word, 
FOOIi, a silly person, jester. (F.,i-L.) M. £./o/; Layamon (later as in Stock Gill Pores, &c.«-Dan. ybs ; Icel. /««, formerly /bn, a 
text), I 44 a.« 0 . F.yW (F./>«), afool.««Lat.>W/t«, a pair of bellows, waterfall ; see^bri in Icel. Diet. Cf. Swed./rwsa, to gush, 
wind-bag; pi. puffed cheeks; whence the term was easily trans- FOHCBPS, inncers. (L.) In Kersey’s Diet. ed. i 7 X 5 .«>Lat 
fenedtoajester. Related to/are, to blow. See Flatulent. Der. f&reifs, ^xl / hreipis, pincers, tongs; so called because used for 
/oo/-f*k,/oo/-er-y ;>bc/-J»ordy«M. E./o/Aerrfi, Ancren Riwle,p. 6 a (see holdmg not iron, See, (Paulus Diaconus).«*Lat. /orm>/«, hot; and 
Anrdy) ; fooi^kardi-Hess ;/ools-eap, paper so called from the water-mark stem from capen, to take, cognate with £. Have. Der, 
of a fool’s cap and bells used by old paper-makers ; also folly, q. v. fbrei^t^, forceps-like. 

FOOT, the extremity of an animal below the ancle. (£.) M. E. FOBB, a passa^, esp. through a river. (£.) M. E./ord, more 
fot, foot; pi. fit, /get; Chaucer, C.T. 474, 475.-A.S. f6t, pi. /A usually /or/k ; see P. Plowman, B. v. 576, and footnote.- A.S. /brd; 

\ imfbt) ; Grein. 4 * ^toet, + Icel./rfrr. 4 * Dan./orf. + Swed.ybr. + Grein, i. 317. + G. furt,furih. 6. Extended from A. S. faran, 
Goth. Jfbtus, -f G. fuss, 4 * Lat. pes ; gen. ped-is, 4 Gk. troCi ; gen. to fare, go ; see Fare. Der, ford, vb. ; ford-abU, 
wob^s, 4 Skt. pad, pad. All from ^ PAD, to go ; cf. Skt. pad, to FOBS, in front, coiling first. (E.) The adj. use. as in fort 
fall, to go to. Der, foot, verb; foot-hall, -toy, bridge, -fall, -guard, is uncommon; but we find /ore /er ■= fore feet, in Will, of Paleme, 
•hold, -man, •mark, -pad, -passenger, -rot, -rule, -soldier, -sore, -stalk, 3284. The word is properly a ]/rep. or adv., and in the former case 
•stall, -step ; also foot-ing, footdess ; also fetter, q. v. From the same is only another form of for, — A. S. fore, for, before, prep. ; fore, 
source, ped-al, ped-estal, ped^estrian, ped-icle, bi-ped, quadru-ped, ex- foran, adv. See For (1). Der. /or-m-er, q. v. ; fore-m-ost, q. v. ; 
ped-ite, im-pede, eenti-pede. See. and used as a prefix in numerous compounds, for which see below. 

FOP, a coxcomb, dandy. (Du.) Shak. has /ops, K. I.ear, i. 2, 14 ; Also in fbr-ward ( «f/ore-tt/<ird), q. v. ^ The old comparative 
fopped (or /oWed) « befooled, Oth. iv. a, 197 ; foppish, K. Lear, i. 4. of fore is/wr-/Aer, q. v. 

182; foppery, id. i. 2. ia8. — Du. foppen, to cheat, mock, prate; FOBE- ABM (1), the fore part of the arm. (E.) Acompara- 
/o//er, a wag; /o/>/>eri)‘, cheating (=E./o//ery). Der. fopp-ish,fopp- lively modem expression; I find no good example of it. Merely 
ish-n€ss,fipp-er-y, fop-ling. made up from /or# and arm. See Arm (i). 

FOB (i), in the place of. (E.) The use of for as a conj. is due to FOBfe-ABM (2), to arm beforehand. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) In 
such phrases as A.S. for-]>dm-]>e, /or-])y*on account of; the orig. Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s .<Eneid, vi. 1233. Compounded of fore and 
use is prepositional. — A.S. /or, for; also, before that; the same the verb to arm ; see Arms. 

word as A. S.fore, before that, for. 4 Du. voor, for, before, from. 4 * POBE-BODE, to bode beforehand. (E.) In Dryden, tr. of 
Icel.T^n’r, before, for. 4 Dan. /nr, for ; fJr, adv. before. 4 Swed./yr, Virgil’s iEneid, iii. 470. Compounded of fore and bode ; see Bode, 
before, for. 4 - G. vor, before ; fur, for. 4 Goth./ai/ra, before, for. 4 Cf. Icel. fyrirboda ; Swed. f 'urehdda, Der. fore-bod-er, fore-bod-ing, 
Lat. pro, before ; not the same as (but related to) pra. 4 Gk. irp6 ; fore-bode-rnent. 

related to irapd. 4- Skt. pra, before, away. ^ The orig. sense is FOBECAST, to contrive beforehand. (E, and Scand.)* See 
•beyond,’ then ‘ before,* lastly * in place of; ’ from the same root as Chaucer, C. T. 15223. Compounded of fore and cast; see Caat. 
far, fore, and fare. See Far, Fare, Fore ; and see below. Der. Der. forecast, sh., for ecast-er, 

for-as’much,for-ever. FOBECASTLE, the fore part of a ship. (Hybrid; E. awdL.) 

FOB- (2), only in composition. (E.) For-, as a prefix to verbs, * Forecastle of a ship, that part where the foremast stands ; ’ Kersey’s 
has usually an intensive force, or preserves the sense of from, to which Diet., cd. I 7 i 6 . Also in Blount’s Gloss., ed, 1674. A short deck 
it is nearly related. The fomis are : A. S./or-, Icel. /or- (sometimes placed in front of a ship, above the upper deck, is so called, Ixjcause 
fyrir-), Dan. for-, Swed. for-, Du. and G. ver-, Goth, fra- (rarely it used in former limes to be much elevated, for the accommodation of 
fair-), Skt. para-. The Skt. para is an old instrumental sing, of archers and crossbowmen. From fore and castle; see Oastle. 
para, far ; sec Far, From; and sec above. B. The derived verbs ^Commonly corrupted to foc\le or /o;c/tf. 

are for-bear, for-bid, for-f end, for-go (s^lt forego), for-get, for-give, FORECLOSE, to preclude, exclude. (F., — L.) * Foreclosed, 
for-lnrn,for-iake,for-stvear, ^ It is distinct from /or^- ; see Fore, barred, shut out, or excluded for ever;* Blount’s Law Diet., ed. 

FOB- (3), only in composition. (F., — L.) In forclose (misspelt 1691 ; with a reference to 33 Hen. VIII, c. 39. It should rather be 
foreclose) and forfeit, the prefix is French. See those words. spelt/orc/o.vtfrf. — O, F.forclos, pp. of forclorre, to exclude (Roquefort). 

FOBAQE, fodder, chiefly as obtained by pillage. (F., — Low Lat, — O. F./or-, from I^t. foris, outside ; and clorre*^ Lat, claudere, to 
— Scand.) M.E. /oragtf, Chaucer, C.T. 9296. — O.F./owrag^ forage, shut. See Forfeit and Oloae. Dor.forclos-ure, 
pillage.— O. F. /orrer, to forage. — O. F. /orr«, /wtfrre feurre), FOREDATE, to date beforehand. (Hybrid ; E. om/F.) Merely 
fodder, straw.— Low Lat. fodrum, a Latinised form of O. Dan. foder, a compound of fore and dale. Todd gives an example from Milton, 
the same as E. fodder ; see Fodder. Der. forage, verb ; forag-er ; Reason of Church Government, b. ii. See Bate, 
also foray, sometimes spelt forray, a Lowland Scotch form of forage, POBEPATHBB, an ancestor. (E.) The pi. forfadres is in 
occurring in Barbour’s Bruce both as sb. and verb ; see bk. ii. 1 . 281, P. Plowman, C. viii. 134, where two MSS. have forme faderes, the 

xv. 511. fuller form. The M. E. forme is the superlative of fore; see 

FOBAMIHATEB, having small perforations. (L.) Modem Forme r. C f. Du. voorvader ; G. vorvater; Icel. /oi/adi>. 
and scientific. — Lat./orawM«-, stem of foramen, a hole bored.- Lat FOBEPEISTB, to avert ; see Forfend. 
forare, cognate with E. Bore, q. v. FORE-FINGBB, the first of the four fingers. (E.) In Shak. 

FORAY, FOBBAY, a raid for foraging ; see Forage. All’s Well, ii. 2, 24. It is not improbable that the orig. expression 

FOBBBAB, to hold away from, abstain from. (E.) M.E. /or- -was forme finger (-first finger) rather than fore^nger. See 
heren, Chaucer, C. T. 887. — A. S.forheran, Grein, i. 3 1 6. — A. S./or-, Forefather. 

prefix; and berem, to bear. See For- (2) and Bear. Der. forbear- FOREFOOT, affront foot of a quadruped. (E.) From /or# and 
inr*- ; forbear-ance, a hybrid word, with F. suffix, K. Lear, i. 2. 182. foot ; see reference under FpTO. 

FOBBIB, to bid away from, prohibit. (E.) M. E. forbeden, FOBBFBOMT, the SSftt part. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) In the 
Chaucer, C. T. 12577.— A. S. forheddan ; Grein, i. 316.— A. S. for-, Bible (A. V.), a Sam. xi. 15. And in HaU’s Chron., Rich. Ill (de- 

g efix ; and beddan, to bid, command. See For- (a) and Bid. Cf. scription of preparations for the battle of Bosworth) ; see Eastwood 
tt. verbieden ; Icel. forboda, fyrirbjdda ; Dan. forbyde ; Swed. for- and Wright, Bible Word-book. See Fore and Front. 
hjftda ; G. verbieten. Der./or6<dirf-#n, pp. ; forbidd-ing, FOBEQO (1), to relinquish; sec Forgo. 

FORCE (i), strength, power. (F.,-L.) M.E. force, fors, FOBBOO (a), to go before. (E.) Chiefly in the pres. part. 
Chaucer, C. T. 7094 ; Will, of Paleme. 1217.-0. F. /ore#.— Ix)w foregoing and the pp. foregone gone before, previous ; Othello, iii. 
Lat fortia, strength.— Lat /or/f-5, strong; older form for etts, ‘It 3. 428. Cf. A. S. ^r#gaMgan, to go before; Grein, i. 321, D«, 
comes probably fi-om the expanded root dhar-gh, which occurs in the forego-er ; see P. Plowman, B. ii. 187. 

Skt. dark, to make firm (mid. be firm), in the Zend darez, of like FOBEGBOtJBTB, front part. (E.) Dryden ^eaks of tthe 
meaning, and in derezra, firm, and in the Church Slavonic druzati, foreground of a picture ; * see Todd’s Johnson. From fbn and 
hold, rule;* Curtins, i. 3m. Thus it is related to jfrm, from the grtmnd, Cf Du. voorgrond; G. vorgrund. 

VDHAR, to hold; see Firm. Deir, force, \exh; force-ful, force- FOBEHAIffB, preference, advantage. (E.) Used in aevml 

fiil4y,fore-ilille,fbre4}d-y,fQrc4ble-niu,foree4ess,fbrc-ing, force-pump, senses, and both as adj. and sb. ; see Shak. Hen. V, iv. I. liQy ; 
A]so^/,/or/-tniMd#,/>r/-f«##s, Scc. Troil. i. 3. 143 ; Much Ado. iv. i. 51 ; a Hen. IV, iti. 2/ sa. A 

FOBCT (2), to stuff fowls, &c (F,,-L.) A corruption of<p difficult word; but the etymology is clearly from /or# and Aonif. 



21d FOBEHEAD. FOBGO. 

i A 

"Dvt^forthani^d; inthephr, * a pretty fellows'* Beaum. rights of the diase were reserved. Medieval writers 0]^iose the 
fund Fletcher, Scornful Lady, ii. 3 (last speech hut 6). forntis or open wood to the walled*m wood or parem (park). 

FOBEHEAD, the front part of the head above the eyes. (£.) *Foresii$ est tibi sunt ferae non inclusae; pareust locus ubi sunt kxm 
^,'E,forheed; Chaucer, C. T. 154. Older form (with w— inclusse;' document quoted in Brachet, q.v.— Lat. ./hm, out of 

v)\ spelt vorheauedt Ancren Riwfe, p. 18. Ttom/ore and head. Cf. doors, abroad; whence foresiitt lying open.— Lat. fore*^ doors ; see 
Du. voorhnofd ; G. vorhaupt. Foreign. Het. foreet^^ contracted to farmer^ Chaucer, C.T. 117; 

'FOBEIGH, out of doors, strange. (F.,—L.) The insertion of and to /os/#r, S^nser, F. Q. iii. i. 17. 

the g is unmeaning. M. £.^rrias,/orryftf, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, FOBESTAXiL, to anticipate in a transaction. (£.) M. E.jbrf^ 
b. ii. pr. a, 1 . 851.— O.F. /orem, ‘ forraine, strange, alien ; * Cot.— staillen, foretalltn ; P. Plowman, B. iv. 56, where we find: *f(jimaU$th 
low Lat./ora»««t, applied to a canon who is not in residence, or to my feircs * - anticipates my sales in the fair. Thus to forestall, orig. 
a travelling pedlar.— lot. /oras, out of doors ; adv. with an acc. pi. used as a marketing term, was to buy up goods before they had 
form, from Lat. pi. fores, doors, related to Lat. forum, a market- been displayed at a stall in the market ; see Liber Albus, ed. l^ley, 
place, and cognate with £. door. See Door. Der. foreign^er, p. 172. The object was, to sell again in the market at a higher 
Shak. K, John, iv. a. 173. price; see Kersey’s Diet. From/orr and stall. See BtalL ^ The 

FOBEJUDGE, to judge beforehand. (Hybrid ; £. and F.) I A. S. steallian means to come to pass,* said of a prediction, like our 
In Levins. [The pp. foriuged, cited from Fabyan, vol. ii. an. 1400 modem phrase ‘ to take place* I find no A. S. forestedlan, as is 
(R.), has the prenx /or-, not /ore-.] Spenser has forejudgement ; pretended. 

Muiopotmos, 1 . 330. From /orr and tWgff. jyet.forejudge-ment. FOBETA8TE, to taste beforehand. (Hybrid ; E, and F.) In 
FOxtEKETOw, to know beforehand. (E.) Shak. has /or«- Milton, P. L. ix. 939. From /)r« and Der./>rrm5/e, sb. 
hnomng, Hamlet, i. 1. 134 ; also foreknowledge, Tw. Night, i. 5. 151. FOBETEXiD, to prophesy. (E.) M. 'E.foretelleni P. Plowman, 
Chaucer has forknowyng ; tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1 . 5187. From A. xi. 165. From fore and tell. ’Dev.foretell^er, 
fore and know, Dov.foreknouhledge. FOBETHOUGHT, a thinking beforehand, care. (£.) In 

FOBELAND, a headland, cape. (E.) In Milton, P. L. ix. Johnson's Diet. Shak. has the verb to /or^Mm^ ; Cymb. iii. 4. 171. 
314* From fore and land. Cf. Dan. /or/owd; Du. voorland\ G. Yxom fore oxA thought , 

vorland\ Iccl. /or/f«di, the land between the sea and hills. FOBETOElEiN, a token beforehand. (£.) yi.Y,. foretoken ; see 

FOBEDOCK, the lock of hair on the forehead. (E.) In Mil- I Gower, C.A. i. 137, where a foretoken is misprinted afore token i 
ton, P. L. iv. 302 ; P. R. iii. 173 ; Spenser, son. 70. From fore and spelt fortaken, Ormulum, 16157.— A. S. fortdeen ; Grein, i. 332. + 
lock, Du. voorteeken, a ^ G. vorzeichen. From /ore and token; 

FOBEECAH, a chief man, an overseer. (E.) The expression see Token. Der. /or^/o^r/i, verb. 

^foreman of the petty jury* occurs in The Spectator, hfo. 122. FOBETOOTH, a front tooth. (E.) M. £./)rtf/oh» pl./ore/^J; 
From fore and man. Cf. Du. voorman, G. vorman, the leader of a in Le Bon Florence, 1 609, in Ritson’s Metrical Romances, and in 
file of men ; \Qx\.fyrirmabr,formaf^r. P. Plowman, C. xxi. 386. From fore and tooth. 

FOBEM 08 T, most in front. (E.) A double superlative, due FOBBTOP, the hair on the fore part of the head. (£.) M. £. 
to the fact that the old form was misunderstood, a. From the base fortop. Treatises on Popular Science, ed. Wright, p. 137, 1 . 230. The 
fore was formed the A. S. superlative oA]. forma, in the sense of first; simple form top or toppe is in P. Plowman, B. ni. 139. S «5 Top. 
a word in common use ; see Grein, i. 329. Hence the M. Y. forme, "Dot. foreto^mast. 

also meaning * first ; * see Stratmann. p. A double superlative FOBE W ABN, to warn beforehand. (£.) In Shak. Wint. Ta. 

fortnesfwas hence formed, usually modified to fyrmest; as in ‘J>at iv. 4. 215. From /or^ and warn ; see Warn. 

the first commandment ; Matt. xxii. 38. This be- FOBFEIT, a thing forfeited or lost by misdeed. (F., — L.) 
came the M. E.forfnest, both adj. and adv. ; as in Will, of Paleme, Properly a pp. as in * So that your life be not ferfete ; * Gower, C. A. 
939. See examples in Stratmann. y. Lastly, this was corrupted i. 194. Hence M.E. verb/o;/<f/en, P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 25; and the 
to foremost, by nlisdividing the word as for-me&t instead of form-est. M. E. sb. forfeture, forfeiture. Gower, C. A. ii. 153. — O. Y, forfait, a 
Spenser has formost, 1^'. Q. v. 7. 35. See Former. I|f The crime punishable by fine, a fine; also pp. oi forf air e, ong. forfait e, 
Moeso-Gothic also frumists, a double superlative; the single to trespass, transgress. — Low Lat. /ori/oc/nm, a trespass, a fine ; also 
superlative being /rnwa, cognate with Skt. parama, Lat. primus, pp, of /ori/acertf, to transgress, do amiss, lit. ‘to act beyond.* — Lat. 
TtiVi^ foremost is a mere doublet of prime ; see Prime. forisfacere, lit. to do or act abroad or beyond. — Lat. %rw, out of 

FOBENOON, the pait of the day before noon. (Hybrid; E. doors; facer e, to do. See Foreign; and see Fact. Der, 

end L.) In Shak. Cor. ii, 1.78. From fore and noon j see Noon, forfeit, vb., f orfeiture, forfeit-ahle ; and cf. counterfeit. 

FOBEN 81 C, legal, belonging to law-courts. (L.) 'Forensal, FOBFEND, FOlfeBPEND, to avert, forbid. (Hybrid; F. and 
pertaining to the common-place used in pleading or in the judgment- E.) In Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 541. M. Y. forfenden, Wyclif, Job, 
nail;* Blpunt’s Gloss, ed. 1674. Forensic and /ore«s-a/ are coined xxxiv. 31. An extraordinary compound, due to E./or- (as in /or-wd), 
words, formed (with suffixes -ic and -a/) from Lat. /owis-is, of or be- and fend, a familiar abbreviation of defend, just as fence (still in use) 
longing to the /orum or market-place or ])lace of public meeting. — is a familiar abbreviation of defence. See For- (2) and Fence. 
Lat./orunf, a market-place, orig. a vestibule ; connected with Lat. C The ly^elling /)r^e«d is bad. 

fires, doors. See Foreign. ^OBGkB, a smith's workshop. (F.,-L.) In Gower, C. A. i. 78; 

FOBE-pBDAIN, to ordain beforehand. (Hybrid; E. and F.) hence M.E.forgen, to forge, Chaucer, C.T. 11951.— O. F./)rge, a 
See I Pet. i. ao (A. V.). From fire and ordain, forge ; whence firgier, to forge.— Lat. fabrica, a workshop, also a 

FOBEPABt, front part. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) In Acts, xxvii. fabric ; whence, by usual letter-changes, we have fabFca, faurea, 
41; and in Levins. From /or# and j>arr. fiurga, forgo, and finally /org^; see Brachet. Cf. Span. /oiya, a 

FOBEBANK, front rank. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) In Shak. forge, forjar, to forge. Thus forge is a doublet of fabric. Der. 
Hen. V, V. 3. From /ore and rnwL /we, vb.,/org-er,/org-er-y. See mrther under Fabric. 

FOBEBUN, to run before, (E.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 3. 380. FOBGBT, to lose remembrance of, neglect. (E.) M. E. fir* 
From fore and nm, Cf. Goth. /awrrianon, G. vorrennen. Der. geten, for^ten ; Chaucer, C.T. 1916. — A. S. /or W/a» ; Grein,!. 334. 
firertmn-er, lieb. vi. ao (A.V,); cf. lcQ\.fyrir~rennari,forrennari. — A. S. /or-, prefix; and gitan, to get. See For- (a) and (Jet. 
FOBE8EE, to see Ixforehand. (E.) In Shak. Troil. v. 3. 64. Cf. Du. vergeten ; Dan. forgiette ; Swed. forgdta ; G. vergessen. 
^A,S.firese 6 n ; Grein, i. 32 a. — A. S.fore, before; and sedn, to see. Der. forgetftl (which has supplanted A.S. firgitof) ; firgetfuldy, 
+ Du. vorzien, Swed. fdrese. + G. vorsehen. See See. Der. firge^ul-ness^rget^me-not. 

fore*sight, JTOBGIVE, to give away, remit. (E.) ^.E,firgtuen (with 11 

FOBE8MXP9 the front part of a ship. (E.) In Acts, xxvii. 30 •^v),for^iuen,fir^euen ; Chaucer, C.T. 8402.— A. S./orri/aa; Grein, 
(A. 'V.). From fore and «Ai>. + Du. voorschip, ^ Perhaps i. 333.— A. S. /)r-, prefix; and gif an, to give. See ifor- (3) and 
actually borrowe d fro m the Dutch. GiVe. Cf. Du. vergeven ; Icel. fyrirgefa ; Swed. fdrgifia, to rive 

FOXlBSHOBTENt to shorten parts that stand forward in a away, forrive ; G. vergeben ; Goth, fragiban, to give, grant ; Dan. 
picture. (E.) In Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. E tom fore and shorten. tUgive, to forgive, pardon (with prefix til in place olfir). Dor./or- 
Tltis. foreshortening. giv-ing,f 6 rgive-ness. 

FOBESHOW9 FOBESHEW, to shew beforehand. (E.) In FOBGO» FOB^GIO, to give up. (£.) The spelling forego ia 
Shak. ^mb. v. 5. 473. From /or« and shew. as absurd as it is general ; it is due to confusion vriih foregone, in the 

FOBEBIGHT, prescience. (E.) M. £. firesiht, forsyghte; sense of *gone b^ore,* from a verb forego of which the infinitive is 
Prompt. Parv. p. 171. Etomfire and nght. Sec Foresee. not in use. M. E. /wgwt, Chaucer, C. T. 8047.- A S. forgdn, to 

FOBE8T, a wood, a wooded tract of land. (F.,— L.) M. E. pass over ; * he forgmiS fees hiises duru*— he will pass over the door 
firest. King Alisaunder, 358x.-O.F./>mr, ‘a forrest;* Cot. -Low of the house; Exod. xii. a3.-i^S./)f>, prefix: and gdn, to go, 
I 4 it.>brr 6 '/a, a wood ; firestis, an open space of ground over which A See Fop* (s) and Ga 
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/ 9 ^ 0 iEtK»a pronged instmment. (L.) M.£./or^; the pi. a fort, hold;’ Cot. A peculiar use of O. F. strong. •■I-at. 

is ih King Alisaonder, 1191. Chaucer has *tL /brktd berd’-^beard. /ortis, strong. See Force. Der. q.v. ; fart 4 -fy» q. v. ; 

C;T. S7a. — A.S. firc\ iElfric’s Homilies, i. 430. —Lat. furca, a /oriH^tyde, q.v.; ybr^r-#s«, q.v. From Lat, ^rtU we have also 
jffork; of uncertain origin. Dor. /brk, vb., JorM, fork^-ntss; ltal.>brr«, lou d (in music), with its superlybrnssimo. 

’ fork^t Jork 4 -mn ; also ear-fax^ q. v. The Du. vor>, Iccl. FOBTALICdS, a small outwork of a fort. (F.,-*L.) Rare ; see 

/wifcr, F./oarciie, are all from Lat. >rco. Jamieson’s Scottish Dict.-* 0 . F. /orWesw, a fortress, Cf. Span. 

l^BIiOBFTt quite lost, desolate, wretched. (E.) M. E.>fer 7 onf, />r/«i/#zg. — Low XAi.fortalitia,fortaUtium. Sec Fortreas. 
used by Chaucer in an active sense*quitc lost ; C. T. 11861. It is FORTIFY, to make strong, (F.,-L.) In Shak. K. John, iii. 4. 
the pp. of M.E, forUosen, to lose entirely. •• A. S. >br/ore», pp. of io.«» 0 . F./iri^er, ‘to fortifie, strengthen;* Cot. — low lit, yhf*/i- 
j^U 6 $an, to destroy, lose utterly; Grein, i. 328,— A.S. ybr-, prefix; jfrgr#.— Lat Jbr/i-, crude form of Jortis, strong; and /c-, from /a^ere, 
and loren, pp. of Udian, to lose, whence M.£. /om, Chaucer, C.T. to make. See Fort, Force. J>bt, / brtiji-er ; /ortiJicHttHon^ from 
J536, Cf. l 5 an. /»r 7 or«, lost, used hs an adj. ; Swed.ySr/ororf, pp. Low Lat. pp./or^egn/s. 

of forlora, to lose wholly ; Du. ver/or«i, pp. of verliezen, to lose ; G. FORTITuDiB, strength. (L.) In Shak. Temp. i. a. 154, Bor- 
vtrloren, pp. of virlieren, to lose ; Goth, fraliusan, to loose. See rowed from Lat. fortiivdot strength ; see * spiritus fortihidim$ * in 
For- (3) and IiOBe. Der./or/ori» hope^ in North’s Plutarch, p. 309 P. Plowman, B. xix. 284, — Lat. /jrn’s, strong. Sec Fort, Force. 
(R.), or p. 37a, ed. 1631, a vanguard; a military phrase borrowed FORTH, forward, in advance. (E.) M. V,. forth, Chaucer, C.T, 
from Du. de verhrtn hoop van ten Ug«r^\ht forlorn hope of an 858.— A. S.Jbr'6, adv. ^common) ; extended from /or^, before. + Du. 
army. Cotgravehasi ‘ Perdw, lost, forlorn, past hope of recovery, voort, forward; from^voor, before. + G. ^br/, M.H.G. vor/; from 
Enfans perdus, perdus, or the forlorne hope of a camp, are com- vor, licfore. See Fore. Der. fortk^comng, Shak. Tipu. Shrew, v. 
xnonly gentlemen of companies.’ ‘ Forlorn hopt, a body of soldiers i . 96. Also fortk^wUh, in a poem of the 1 5th century called Chaucer’s 
selected for some service of uncommon danger, the hop§ of whose Dream,!. 1109; a strange formation, an d p rob. corrupted fromM. £. 
safety is a forlorn one ; * Chambers* Diet forthvntkall, Gower, C. A. iii. 262 ; see Withal. 

FORM, figure, appearance, shape. (F., — L.) M. E./brm^, King FORTNIGHT, a period of two weeks. (E.) M.Kfourtenighi, 
Alisaunder, 588; whence to form, id. 5687. — O. F. (trisyllable), Chaucer, C.T. 931. Written fourten mV, Rob. of 
/ornw. — Lat. /)rmo, shape.— ^ DHAR, to hold, maintain; cf. Skt. Glouc. p. 533, I, 17. From M.E. /bwrrtw — fourteen ; and mV, old 
</An, to bear, maintain, support; dAgrmg, virtue, right, law, duty, pi.— nights. The A.S. form WQuidbe/<rJu/«r/ygtf m'At p. Similarly, 
character, resemblance. Der. /om, vb. ; form-cd. Sir T. More, we have .cermtgAr— mgA/; the phr. m*A/ (- a week) occurs 
Works, p. 135 f;/orm-gi-/y,/orm-g/-ism,/om-a/-fs/,/om-g/ri-/y ;/orm- in Ciedmon, ed. Grein, 1 . 1349. usual to reckon by nights 

ahion, form’<U’ive, from Lat. formatus, pp. of formare^ to form; and winters, not by days and years i see Tacitus, Germania, c. xi. 
form-er, sb. ; form-ul-a, from Lat./ormw/a, dimin. of forma; for mrulr l>OT,fortnig^dy. 

ar-y. Also con-form, de-form, in-form, per-form, re-form^ trans-form, FORTIlBBS, a small fort. (F., — L.) M. E-fortresse, King Ali- 
utti-form^ dec. ^ Form, a bench, is the same word. See F. saunder, 2668. — O. F.forteresce, a variant of fortelesce^ a small fort 
/orww in Go^rave. (Burguy).— Low h&t. fortalitia, a small fort — Low Lat /or/is, a 

FORMER, more in front past. (E.) Not in very early use. In fort. — Lat. /or/r-?, strong; see Fort, Fortalioe. 

Shak. Jul. CiES. v. i. 80. Spenser formerly, F. Q. ii. 12. 67. FORTDITOUB, depending on chance. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
a. The word is really of false formation, and due to the mistake of ed. 1674. [The M. E./or7wiV, borrowed from O. F./or/«i/, occurs in 
supposing the M. E./orm«/ (now foremost) to he a single superlative Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 1. 1 . 4355, in the Camb. MS. ; see 
instead of a double one ; see this explained under Foremost, the footnote.] Englished, by change of -us to -ous (as in arduous, 
p. Just as M.E. form-est was formed from A. S. forma by adding strenuous, &c.) from Lat. fbrtuitus, casual.— Lat. related to 
-esi to the base form-, so form-er was made by adding -er to the same forti-, crude form of fors, chance ; see Fortune. J>OT.fortuitous 4 y, 
base ; hence form-er is a comparative made from the old superlative fortuitous-ness, 

/ormg, which is cognate with the Lat. 7. We may there- FORTUNE, chance, hap. (F.,—L.) In Chaucer, C.T. 1354.— 
fore resolve /or-w-tfr into fbr^ (*^fore), -m-, superlative suffix, and -er, F./or/w«#. — Lat. /or/w«g. — Lat. /or/w-, allied to forti-, crude form of 
comparative suffix. ’Dot. former-ly. fors, chance, orig. * that which is produced ; * allied to Lat./«rr«, and 

FuRMIC, pertaining to ants. (L.) Modem; chiefly used of to E. Awr. — y BHAR, to bear; see Bear. See Curtius, i. 373. 
* formic acid.*— Lat. /omfrg, an ant. Prob. related to Gk. /shpfjuj^, Der. foriun-ate, M. E. fortunat, Chaucer, C.T. 14782, from Lat. pp. 
an ant, and to the latter syllable of E. pis-mire; see Curtius, i. 421. fortunatus ; fortun-ate-ly, fortun-:ate-ness\ fortune-less, fortune-hunter, 
Der. cA/oro/om. fortune-teller ; from the same source, /or/w-iV-ows, q. v. 

FORMIDABLE, causing fear. (F., — L.) In Milton. P. L. ii. FORTY, four times ten. (E.) M. E. /o«r<y, Chaucer, C.T. 
649. — F. formidable, * fearful! ; ’ Cot. — Lat. formidabilis, terrible. — 16829. — A. S. fedwertie ; Grein, i. 396. — A. ^.fedwer, four ; and -tig, 

Lat. formidare, to dread ,* Lat. formido, fear ; of uncertain origin, a suffix formed from toe base TEHAN, ten ; see Four and Ten.4* 
Der. for midah Uy, fbrmidable-ness. Du. veertig. 4 * Iccl. ffdrutiu, + Dan, fyretyve. + Swed. firatie, 4 " U, 

FORMULA, a prescribed form. (L.) In Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1 715. vierti^ 4- Coih.JidwortigJus, Der. forti-eth, from A. S. fedwertigo%a, 
— Lat./or'm»/g, dimin. of/ormg, a form; see Form. Der. /orm«/- FORUli^ the Roman market-place. (L.) In Pope’s Homer’s 
ate,formul-ar-y. Odyssey, vi. 318. r Lat. /or«m; allied to fores, doors; see Door. 

FORNICATE, to commit lewdness. (L.) The E. verb fornicate Der./or-iwsir, q. v. 
is of late use, appearing in the Works of Bp, Hall (R.) It was cer- FORWARD, adj. towards the front. (E.) M. E, forward, adj, 
tainly developed from the sbs./or«icg/io» and fornicator, both in early and adv. ; but rare, as the form forthward was preferred. Forward, 
use. Chaucer has fornicatioun, C. T. 6886 ; and fomicatour is in adv. occurs in Chaucer, C. T. Six-text, Group B» 263, in the Camb. 
P. Plowman, C. iii. 191 (footnote). These are, respectively, O. F. MS., where the other 5 MSS. Yiavt forthward. '•m A. foreweard, adj.; 
fornication an^ fornicateur. \ Cot— Lat. /ornico/ws, pp. of fomieari.^ Grein, i. 332. — A.S.^rtf, before; and -weard, suffix; see Toward. 
Lat./or«itf-, base offornin, (i) a vault, an arch, (2) a brothel. Per- "Dex. forwards, M. E. fonuardes, Maundeville, p. 61, where -es is an 
haps so named from the firmness of an arch, from V UHAR, to adv. suffix, orig. the sign of the gen. case (cf. Du. voorwaarts, G. 
hold, maintain, whence also firm and form. J}ov.fornicat-ion,forni- vorwSrts); forward, verb, Shak. 1 Hen. IV, i. i. 33; forward-ly; 
cat-or, explained above. forward-ness, Cymb. iv. 24142. 

FORBAKE, to give up, neglect (E.) M. E. forsaken, Chaucer, FOBBE, a ditch. (F.,^L^ In Holland, tr. of Suetonius, p. 185 
C. T. 14247.- A. S. forsacan, iElfred’s tr. of Orosius, i. 12. sect. 3. (R.) ; Pope, Homer’s Iliad, xv. 410.— p. E. fosse, ‘any pit or hole; ' 
The orig. sense seems to be ‘ to contend strongly against,* to * oppose.’ Cot.— Lat. /)ssa, a ditch.— Lat fern, of fossus, pp. of fodere, ta 
^A. S. /or-, intensive prefix; and sacan, to contend, Exod. li. 13. d^. Allied to Gk. fid$po$, a ditch, but (perhaps) not to fiaBbe, 
p. This verb sacan is a strong verb, cognate with Goth, sakan, to strive, deep. See Curtius, ii. 75. Der. fossil, q. v. 
dispute ; and is represented in E. by the derived sb. sake. Cf. Dan. FuBBHi. petrified yemains of an animal, obtained by digging. 
forsage, to forsake; Swed. /SwaAo ; Du. verza^en, to deny, revoke, (F.,— L.) Formerly used in a more general sense; sec Kenefu 
forsake; G. versagen, to deny, renounce. See For- (2) and Bake. Diet, ed. 1715.— Q.F. fotsile, ‘that may be digged;’ Cot — Lat. 

FORSOOTH^ in truth, verily. (E.) M. E. /or so/A# - for the /osrifr's, dug Up.— Lat/osstis, pp. of,/bdtfr«, to dig; see above* Der, 
truth, verily; P. Plowman, B. iv. 2.«^A.S. for, for; and sdUe, dat fossiids e, ^ssi ii-JSerous. 

of t roth. See Booth. FOSTER (1), to nourish. (E.) M.E. fostren, Chaucer, C.T. 

FORSWEAR, to deny on oath, esp. falsely. (E.) for- SoglB.mm A. S./dttrian, in a gloss; Leo.-A.S./<^5/or,/d«ft»r, nouridi* 

sweren, Prompt. Parv. p. 173 ; tarlier fbrmerien, O. Eng. Homilies, ment ; Leo, p. 23; Grein, i. 335 ; standing for M-sior {dL Du. 
* i. X3,L XX.— A. S./>r$«wrtVui ; Grein, i. 332.— A. S. fbr-, prefix ; and voedeter, a nurse).— A. S. fdda, food ; sec Food, Foddet, + led. 
nwerian, to swear. See For- (3) and Swear. fdstr, nursing ; fdstra, to nurse, foster. 4* Dan. /osr#r, bSspring ; 

. FORT, a stronghold. (F.,-L.) In Hamlet, i. 4. 28. - 0 , E.fdn,^fo$iri, opfostre, to rear, bring up. + Swed. /o*/sr, embryo ijmra, to 
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FOSTER, 


foster. Bor. fosters ; also (from A. B,fist 9 t)fiitt 9 rArrot%ir,fostif 
eMd^fotitr 2 parefU\ 9 Xi<SiCl,feU€r* 

FOSTBB (3), a forester ; see Forest. 

FOUXi, dirty, unclean. (E.) M. P. Plowman, C. xix. 54. 

-A. S. ful. Giein, i. 358. 4. Da. vtM, + Icel. /m, + Dan. /uul. 4- 
Swcd./«/. 4- Ooth./ul$, ^ G,/aid.mm^yiJt to stink ; see Jratxio. 
Per. /oul 4 yt/oul~nat, foul^moutfhed ; also/onf, vb. ; iMiU, q. v. 
FOlTHAjEtT^ a polecat. (Hybrid; £. and F.) Lowland Sc. 
fwmiart ; Jamieson. M. £. foimatu Aliit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 
S34 ; also ftdmarU fidnuxtd^ as in Stratmann, fid » foul. A 
nybrid compound. wM. £./»/«: A. S. /d/, foul, stinking: and O.F. 
marte, moertn^ a marten. Thus it means * foul marten ; ' see Fool 
and Marten. ^ Sometimes derived from 'F./ouint, the beech* 
marten, but the O. F. form was foim or faint, so that the slight 
rese mblance thus vanishes. 

FOUND (i), to lay the foundation of. (F.,-*L.) M. F..fbundm, 
WycUf, Heb. i. 10; p. Plowman, B. i. 64. —O. ¥. fonder, to found.-* 
Lat..A(n<for#.->Lat.j^ffdi/f, foundation, base, bottom; cognate with 
£. bottom ; see Bottom. Per. found-er, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Lan gtoft, p. 109 ; found^r'-e&e ; found-at-ion. 

FOXTNl) (sL to cast metals. (F.,-iL.) The verb is rare. In 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, we find ‘ famous for mettal/ow«i/i«g.' b, xxxiv. 
C. a ; ‘the excellent founders and imageurs of old time,' id. c. 8 (of 
Dsedalus) ; * the art of founderie or casting mcttals for images ; * id. 
c. 7. — O. F. fondrt, * to melt, or cast, as metals ; ’ Cot. - Lat. fundere, 
to wur, cast metals ; see Fuse. Dfix. found-er, found^fy founds 
ii^,fiund 4 t^font (a) or fount, 

FOuNDSiB, to go to the bottom. (F.,— L.) M.E. foundren, 
said of a horse falling ; * and foundred as he lecp ; ' Chaucer, C. T. 
3689. -iO. F,fondrer, only recorded in the comp, afondrer (obsolete) 
and tffondrtr, to fall in (still in use), as well as in the 9 h.fondrUre, 
a place to founder in, a slough, bog ; see fond in Burguy, and 
fondri^rt in Brachet. The sense seems to have been ‘ to sink in,* 
and the deriv. is from F.fond, the bottom of anything.*- Lat. /wndos, 
the bottom; see Found (i). ^ The form of the O. F. verb 

should rather have been fonder ; the r is intercalated, as in chanvre «- 
ehanve, hemp, from Lat. cannabis. We have instances in ¥» part^ 
r-id^t, t-r-easure, eart-r-idge, &c. 

FOUNDIilNG, a deserted child. (E.) M. E. fundeling. Will, 
of Paleme, 481 ; fundling, King Horn, aad.^^M. E. futid-, base of 
funden, pp. of finden, to find; and -ling^d-ing, double dimin. 
suffix, -f Du. vondeling ; similarly formed. 

FOUNT (1), a spring, fountain. (F.,->]L.) In Shak. iv. 3. 10a ; 
and probably earlier. ^-O. F.///n/,/o»/, a fountain. — Lat. /o«/em, acc. 
of fans, a spring ; cf. Gk. x^orra, acc. of pres. pt. of x^***'» 1® 
pour.-* V GHU, to pour ; see Found (2), and Fuse. Per./o»n* 
tain, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 1 2. 60, from O. F. funtaine (F. fontedne), 
which from Low Lat./o/i/u»a ; fountain-head ; and see font (1). 
FOUB, twice two. (E.) M.E. feoun 4 r,fower, feour, four, Layamon, 
35, 194, 190a, aoqa, 2530;. Ch.aucer adds a final e, and treats it as 
a pi. adj. ‘ With /owr« unite boles in the trays ; ’ C. T. 2141. — A* S. 
ftiwer, Grein, i. 296. 4* O. ¥r\es.fower,Jiuwer, fior. 4* Icel. jjdn'r. 4* 
Dan. fire, 4 Swed. fyra, 4 Du. vier. 4 Goth, fidwor. 4 6. H. Q, 
Jior ; G. vier, 4 W. pedwar. 4 Gael, ceithir, 4 Lat. guatuor, 4 Gk. 
r^rrapft, rioaaptt ; dial, iriavpts. 4 Russ, chetvero. 4 Skt. chatvar, 
ehatur. From an orig. form K WAT WAR. Per. four-fold, four- 
fbot-ed, four-square ; also four-th (A. S. fedr^a ) ; four-teen (A. ^ fed- 
werty ne); four-teen-th ; ahofor-ty, q. v. 

FOwIt, a kind of bird, (E.) }n M.E. it signifies * bird,* generally. 
M, E.foul, Chaucer, C.T. 190; earlier, /wj*/, /owe/, Layamon, 2832. 
-A. S.fugol ; Grein, i. 355. 4 Du. vogel. 4 Icel. fugl,fogl, 4 Dan. 
fugl, 4 Swed./dgtf/. 4 Goth. /Mg/s. 4 D. Ii. (j.fugal ; G. vogel, AH 
from a Teut. base FUG LA, of unknown origin. ^ There is not 
any evidence to connect it with the Teut. base FLUG, to fly, by 
imagined loss of /. Dot, fowl'er -» M. E,foulere, Wyclif, Prov, vi. 5 ; 
fou/l-i^-pieee, 

FOX • cunning animal. (£.) M. £. fyx, also (Southern M. E.) 
vox; P. Plowman, C. xaiii. ^ ; Owl and Nightingale, 813, 819.— 
A. S. ; Grein, i. 334. 4 t)u. vos, 4 Icel. fox, also fda, 4 Goth. 
fauho, 4 O. H. G. foha ; M.H«G. vohe ; also M. H. G. w/As, G.fuehs, 
p. Hence we obtain Teut. base FUHAN (whence Iccl./fo, Goth. 
fauAo, O, H. G. fbka), which was afterwards extended to FUHSI 
(whence M. H. U. vuMs, G. fuehs, £. fox). Similarly, we have 
LUHAN, a lynx (whence Swed. /o), extended to LUHSl (whence G. 
luehs ) ; see Fick, iii. 187. Root unknown. Per. fox-hound, fox-y; 
Also fix-glove, a flower -* A. S. gltfa, Cockayne's A.S. Leech* 

doms, iii. 327 (cf. Norwegian revkandsh/tm* foxglove, from rev, a fox. 
Chambers ; also prov. E.fis^ngtrs, a fox-glove). And see vix-en, 
FBAOA8» an uproar. (F.,«-Ital.,«-L.) Not in Johnson; bor* 
rowed from mod. F, fracas, a crash, din.— F./rae«yssr, to shatter; 
borrowed from Ital. in i6th cent. (Brachet). -Ital. fiacassare, to 


FRANKLIN. 

^ break in pieces; whence /roeufso, a crash.—Ital.J^'a-, prefix, frpiti 
fra, prep, amongst, within, amidst ; and eassare, to break. Imitated 
(or translated) from Lat. interrumpere, to break in amongst, destroy 
(Dies). The vb. eassare is from Lat. quassare, to shatter, intensive 
ofquatere, to shake. See Quash. 

S^BACTlONf a portion, fragment. (F.,*-L.) M.E, fraction, 
fraction; Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, prol. 1, 51. —O.F. 
(and F.) fraction, ‘ a fraction, fracture ; * Cot.— Lat. acc. fraethnem, 
from viom. fractio, a breaking.— Lat./rac/»5, pp. oifrangere, to break 
(base /rag*), cognate with £. break ; see Breah. Per./rac/toit-a/ ; 
also (from ^^.fraetus) fraet-ure ; also (from huso frag-), frag-ilt, q.v., 
f rag-m ent, q. v. ; and {fsova.frangerc) frang-ihle, q. v. 
SBACTIOUS, peevish. (E.) Not found in early literature ; it 
is given in Todd's Johnson, without a quotation. A prov. £. word, 
from the North. E.frateh, to squabble, quarrel, chide with another ; 
see Atkinson's Cleveland Glossary. Cf. M. £. fracchen, to creak as 
a cart ; * Fraeehyn, as newe caitys ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 175. This 
seems better than to connect it with North. E.fraek, forward, bold, 
in^udent. It is certainly unconnected with \jdX,frangere, 
FBACTUBB, a breakage. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu; and G. 

Herbert's Poems, Repentance, last line. — O. F. fracture, ‘a. fracture, 
breach;* Cot.— Lat./rac/*/ra. a breach ; orig. fem. of fracturus, fut. 
part, of frang^e, to break; see Fraction. Dot. fracture, vb. 
FBAQIIjJB, frail. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Timon, v. i. 204. — F. 
fragile, ‘fraile;* Cot. — Lat. fragilis, easily broken ; from the base 
frag-, to break ; see Fraction. Dot. fragil-i-ty. Doublet, /ra«7, q.v, 
X%AQM£NT» a piece broken off. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Much 
Ado, i. I. 2%^.^F. fragment, ‘a fragment;* Cot. — Lat./rag»iM/«w, 
a piece ; formed with suffix -mentum from the base frag-, to break ; 
see Fraction. Per. fragment-ar-y, fragment-al. 

FBAGBANT, sweet-smelling. (F., — L. ) ‘ The fragrant odor ; * 
SirT. More, Works, p. 1366c. — F.jVagranr, ‘fragrant;^ Cot. — Lat. 
fragrantem, acc. of/ragra«s, pres. pt. of fragrare, to emit an odour; 
cf. fragum, a strawberry, named from its smell. Root uncertain. 
Per, fragrant-ly, fragrance, 

FBAIli, easily broken. (F., — L.) M. E. freel,frele, Wyclif, Rom. 
viii. 3. Chaucer Ens freeliee, frailty; C.T. 12013. — O. F. /rai7e, 
‘fraile, brittle;' Cot. — Lat./rogi7is; see Fragile. Dot. frail-ty, 
f rail- ness. 

FBAME, to form, construct. (E.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 8. 5. 
M. E.fremen, Havelok, 441.-4* S.fremman, to promote, effect, do ; 
Grein, i. 33^. J^it. ‘ to further.’ — A. S.f ram, from, strong, excellent ; 
lit. ‘ surpassing,* or * forward.*- A* S. from, prep, from, away ; see 
From. 4 IcA. fremja, to further ; from framr, adj. forward ; which 
from from, adv. forward ; and closely related to fra, from. p. The 
A. S. adj. /-am, excellent, is cognate with Icel. framr, Du. vroom, G. 
fromm, and closely related to Goth./rwwa, first, Skt. parama, most 
excellent, Lat. primus, first. See Former, Foremost* Fore, 
Prime. Dot. frame, sb. — M. E. /ramf, a fabric (Prompt. Parv.), 
also profit, Ormulum, 961 ; cf. Icel. frami, advancement ; also fram-er, 
fram-ing, frame-work. 

FBAN'I’ULD, quarrelsome. (C.) Obsolete. In Shak. Merrv 
Wives, ii. a. 94. Sp^lt frampald, frampard, and explained as 'fretful, 
peevish, cross, forward* in Ray, Gloss, of South-Country Words.— 
W. ffromfol, passionate ; from ffromi, to fume, fret ; ffrom, testy. 
pf. G ael, frionas, fretfulnpss ; freoine, fury, rage. 

FBANC, a French coin, worth about lod, (F.) M. E. frank, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1 31 1 7. — O. F. (and F.) franc ; see Cotgrave. Named 
from its bei^ French ; see Frank. 

FBAN OBISE, freedom. (F.) M. E- franchise, freedom ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 9861, 1 1828. Hence the verh fremckisen,fraunchisen, to render 
free, endpw with the privileges of a free man ; P. Plowman, C. iv, 
114.— O. F. /rawcAw*, privileged liberty. — O. F. jfraacAiss-, stem of 
parts of thp verb franchir, to frank, render free.— O. F. franc, free; 
see Frank. 

FBANGXBIjB, brittle. (L.) Rare. In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
—Late hot. frangibilis, a coined word, from Lot. frangere, to break. 
See Fraction. Dot, frangibil-i-ty, 

FBANE, frep. (F.,-Ix)w lat.,— O. H. G.) In Spenser, Shep* 
herd’s Kal. Npv. ay.-O.F./roiw:, free.— Low l,At. franeus, free.— 
O. H. G.franko, A Frank, free man. The Franks were a Germanic 
peoplp ; the origin of their name is obscure. Per. frtmk, vh„fraiti-ly, 
frank-n ess ; f rankincense, C{,y, ; franchise, t{.y,,frank 4 in, q.v. 
FBnANKINONNSE, an porous resin. (F.) In Holland's tr. 
of Pliny, b. xU. c. 14.— O. F.frasse tneens, pure incense. See franc in 
Cotgravp, whp gives the example : ‘ Terre franehe, mould, pure 
soyle, soylp of it selfe ; a soyle without sand, gravell, or stones.* See 
Frank and Inoonae. 

FBANBUiIN, a freeholder. (F.) M.£. frankMn, Chaucer, 

C.T. 333; shortened to franklen, P. Plowman, C. vi. 64.— O.F. 
^roHkeleyn ^franeheleyn ; see quotation in Tyrwhitt's note to Chancer, 



FRANTIC, 

I>ttcaiige*«Low lAt frtmchin, 
to render free. —Low Lat. /hiMcluus, franeus, free; see Frank. 
6 . The suffix is from O.XLG. 4mc»G. and £. 4mg, as in G,/rimd* 
linZt a stranger, and £. 4iar4i$tg ; see Darling. 

FKANTIO, fill! of rage or madness. (F..-L..-Gk.) M.E. 
fretuiiht contr. form Jrintik, Chaucer has /nnetikt Troilus, ▼. ao6 ; 
/rentik is in P. Plowman, C. xii, 6 . — O. F. /rtnatipu (better frMitiqw), 
* frantick ; * Cot, —Lat. phreMticus, pkreniticus, mad. — Gk. pptvfiruc6t, 
rightly ppwtnic69, mad, suffering from ppwTn, or inflammatton of the 
bmin. — Gk. 4»pf»-t base of ppifiv, the heart, mind, senses. See Vrensy. 
FBJkTSaSLNrAXi, brotherly. (F., — L.) In Milton, P. L. xii. s 6 ; 
Minsheu, ed. 1627 : and in Cotgrave. Altered to the Lat. spelling. 
— O. F./ra/emeZ, * fratemall;* Cot. •• Low Lat./rar#nia/f$, substituted 
for Lat/ra/amifs, brotherly.- Lat. f rater, cognate with E. brother \ 
see Brother. 'Dwp*fr<uemal4y\ from the same source, ^orcmiry, 
q^. ; f ratri cid e, q. v, 

FBATEBKrFT^ brotherhood. (F..-L.) M. £. /ro/emtV^. 
Chaucer, C. T. 366 .— O.F. /ra/eraiVe. — Lat. //*o/rnwVa/#w, acc. of 
fraternitas^^ljaLt, fraternm, brotherly. — Lat. /ro/er, a brother; see 
above. "Det, fratem4se>^0.¥, fratemher, ‘to fraternize,* Cot.; 
fraternHS’^r, fratem4s*at4on (from fratemus). 

FBATKICIDB ( i ), a murderer of a brother. (F., — L.) In Min« 
sheu, ed. 1627. This is the true sense ; see below. — O. F. fratricide, *a 
murtherer of his own brother; * Cot.^lAt.fratricida, a fratricide. - 
Lat. frairi-, crude form of fraier, a brother ; and •cida, a slayer, 
from ccedere (pt. t. ce-cidi), to slay. See Fraternal and CfiBBura. 
FBATB.IC!(DE (2), murder of a brother. (L.) 'Fratricide, 
brother*slaughter ; * Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. /ru/rictdium, a 
brother’s murder.- Lat. /ro^ri-; and -cidium, a slaying; see above. 
FRAUD, deceit. (F.,— L.) M. £. /raf/d«; Chaucer, tr. of Boe- 
thius, b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 340. «iO. F. fraude, ‘fraud, guile;* Cot. — Lat. 
fraudem, acc. offraus (old form /rws), guile. Cf. Skt. dhurta, fraudu- 
lent, knavish. — ^DHWAR, DHRU, to bend ; cf. Skt. dhvri, to bend ; 
whence also E. dull, dwell, q. v. "Der. fraudful, fraud-ful4y, fraud- 
less \ fraud-u-leni, from O. F. fraudulent, ‘fraudulent,* Cot.— Lat. 
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■ after this command 
. _ , . ‘ The /ruMgA/mg souls 

within her;’ Temp. i. a. 13. M.F,> frahten, fragten, only used in 

the pp. fraught. Will, of Palerae, 2732, Chaucer, C.T. Group B, 
1 . 1 71 (see my note on the line). p. At a later period, /rawgA/ 
though used most often as a pp., was also accepted as an infin. 
mood, as shewn by the quotations above. The form freight was 
also used ; see Freight. Neither form is quite close to the 
original ; fraght would have done better. Cf. Miitzner, Eng. Gram, 
i. 344. — Swed. /raA/a, to fraught, freight; Jpan.fragte; from Swed. 
fraht, Dan. /rag/, a cargo. + Du. bevrachten, to freight ; from vracht, 
a cargo. + G.frachten, to freight, load, carry goods ; from fracht, a 
cargo, load, carriage of goods. B. The change of vowel from au 
to ei was due to the influence of O. F. (and F.) fret, which 
Cotgrave explains as ‘ the fraught, or freight of a ship ; also the hire 
that’s paid for a ship, or for the freight thereof,* [We actually find 
fret for fraught in old edd. of Chaucer, pr. in 1532 and 1561.] This 
F.fret is from O. H. Q.freht, of which the proper meaning is ‘ser- 
vice ; ’ whence the senses of • use, hire ’ would easily result ; and, in fact, 
it is thought to be the same word as G. fracht, though the sense has 
changed. Of unknown origin. ^ The connection with prov. G. 
ferchen,fergen, to despatch, cannot be clearly made out. 

FRAY (i), an affray. (F., — L.) ‘ There began a great fraye be- 
tween some of the gromes and pages ; * Berqers, tr. of Froissart, v. 
i. c. 16 (R). Short for affray (also effray), of which an older sense 
was ‘ terror.* See this proved by comparing /ray, terror, in Barbour’s 
Bruce, XV. 255, with effray, id. xi. 250; and again compare effrait, 
id. xiii. 173, with mod. E. afraid. Thus fray is a doublet of M. E. 
affray, terror ; see AffVay. And see below. 

FRAY (2), to terrify. (F.,— L.) In the Bible, Deut. xipriii. 26, 
Ter. vii. 33, ^ch. i. 21. Short for offiray, to terrify, whence the mod. 
E. ahaid. See above ; and see A&ay. 

FRAY (3), to wear away by rubbing. (F.,— L.) Ben Jpnson, 
Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 13, has/rqywgs, in the sense of peel rubbed off a 
stag’s horn. * A deer was s^id to fray her head, when she rubbed it 
against a tree to renew it ; * Halliwell.— Q. F.frayer, ‘ to grate upon, 
nib,* Cot. An older form was froief, also/rii/r (Burguy).— Lat. 
fricare, to rub. See Friction. ^ Wholly unconnected with the 
words above, with which Richardson confuses it. j 

freak (i), a whim, caprice. (E.) ‘The fickle freahs ... Of j 
fortune false ; * Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 50. This use as a sb., though ! 
now common, is unknown in M. E. in the same sense. Yet the word ! 
can hardly be other than the once common adj./raA ox frih, in the i 
sense of ‘ vigorous.* ‘ Fryhe, or craske, or yn grete helthe, crateut ; ’ | 
Prompt. Parv, p. 179. Thus the lit. sense is ‘a vigorous or quick j 
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hence • a sudden movement.* ‘ Freh, quick, eager, hasty ; * 
well. And see free in Stratmann.— A.S. /w, bold, rash; 
whrace fri^, danger ; Grein, i. 338, 340. Icel. frekr, voracious, 
g«cdy. -f Swed. frM, impudent, audacious, -f Dan. Jfrmk, auda- 
aous. 4. G,frech, saucy ; O. H. G,freh, greedy. Cf. Goi\k,fmhfrik$, 
fe ^ig^ecdy, avaricious. l>«r freak-iSt, Pope, Wife of Bath, 91. 
FREAK (a\ to streak, variegate. (E.) * The pansy freak'd with 
jet; Milton, Lycidas, 144. Freak, as sb., is the word of whti^ 
freckle is the diminutive ; see Freckle. 

FBECKIiE, a small spot. (Scand.) Spelt frekell in Sir T. More. 
Works, p. 7. From a base frek-, whence freh^l and fr^k-en are 
diminutives. The latter is used by Chaucer, who has the pl.>«iliif*, 
fraknes, C.T. 2171.— Icel. /re^nwr, pi. freckles; Swt^.frdkne, pi. 
/•dAnar, freckles; Dan. /regae, pi. /r^jp^ner, freckles. Cf. Gael. Artae. 
spotted, speckled; Gk. vepurdt, spnnkled with dark spots; Skt. 
pripni, vanegated; sec Curtius, i. 340. 341. Perhaps related to 
ffeck, q. V. Der. freckle, vb. , freckl-ed, freckUy, 

FREE» at liberty^ ( E.) M. E. fre, Chaucer, C. T. 563 1 . — A> S. 
fre6 ; Grein, i. 344. Du. vrij. 4* Iccl./rf. 4 " Swed. and Dan./ri. 4 * 
Goth./rm (base/rya-). 4- G./rri. p. The orig. sense is having 
free choice, acting at pleasure, rejoicing, and the word is closely con- 
nected with Skt. priya, beloved, dear, agreeable, - V to love, 
rejoice. See Friend. 'Dvt,free,y)o,,freeAy,free-ness\ free-dom^ 
A.S. fre6-d6m\ freeAtonter (see Booty); free-held, free-hold-er ; 
free-matt — A. ^,fre6man ; free-numn,free-inason-ry \ free-stone (a stone 
that can be freely cut) ; free-thinh-er, free-will , 

FREEZE, to harden with cold, to be very cold. (E.) M.E. 
freesen,f resen ; P. Plowman, C. xiii. 192. — A. S./redsau, Grein, i. 347, 
4 - Icel, frjdsa, + Swed. frysa, 4 * Uan. fryse, 4 * Du. vriezen, 4 * G. 
frieren ; O. If. G.freosan, 4* Lat. frurire, to itch, orig. to burn ; cf. 
pruina, hoar-frost, pruna, a burning coal. 4 * Skt. plush, to bum. — 
V PRUS, to bum ; whence the Teutonic base P'RUS, appearing in 
Goth. /‘IMS, frost, as well as in the words above. Der. /ros-/, q. v.^ 
frore,q. v. 

freight* a cargo. (F., - O.H.G.) A later form of fraught, and 
better spelt/r«f, being borrowed from the O. F.fret, Freighted occurs 
in North’s Plutarch ; see Shakespeare’s Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 16, 
1 . 3. See further under Fraught. T>er. freight, yh., freight-age. 
Frenzy, madness, fury. (F., — f^., — Gk.) M.'E.freneiiye [not 
frenseye as in Tyrwhitt], Chaucer, 'Troil. i. 728; P. Plowman, C. 
xxiii. 85 .f» 0 . F. /rmoiff# [better /rraesi#], ‘frenzie;* Cot— Lat. 
phrenem.m,\jBL\o (ik. ippiurjots, equivalent to Gk. tppsyins, inflamma- 
tion of the brain. — Gk. ppev^, base of tppftr, the midriff, heart, senses; 
of uncertain origin. J}or. frantic, q. v. 

FREQUENT, occurring ofteq, familiar. (F.,— L.) *How/r#- 
quent and famyliar a thynge;* Sir T, Elyot, Goveraour, b. iii. c. 7 
(R.) ‘ Frequently in his mouthc ; * id. b. i. c. 23 (R.) - O. F.freqt^ene, 
omitted by Cotgrave, but given in Sherwood's Index. — Lat. fre- 
quentem, acc. of frequens, crowded, crammed, frequent ; pres. part, of 
a lost verb frequ^re, to cram, closely allied to farcire, to cram, and 
from the same root. See Faroe. Der. frequent-ly, frequent-ness, 
frequenc-y ; also frequent, vb.-O. F, frequenter, ‘ to frequent,* Cot.— 
kaX^equentare ; frequent-at-ion,frequent-at-ive, 

FRESCO, a painting executed on plaster while fresh. (Ital.,— 
O. H. G.) See Fresco in Kersey's Diet., ed. 1 7 1 5. - Ital. fresco, cool, 
fresh.— O. H. G. /mg, /rwc {G. friseh), fresh. See Freeh. See 
Max Muller, Lectures, £i. 298 (8th ed.) 

FRESH, new. recent, vigorous. (E.) ’bH.F. fresh, freseh, ‘Ful 
freshe and newc ; * Chaucer, C. T- 567. Also spelt/#r4aA,/4rrsA, by the 
shifting of the r so common in English ; cf. bride, bird, brimstone. Spelt 
fersse C^fer8ke),Koh. ofGlouc. p. 397; also verse ("•fenc), O. Eng. 
Homilies, i, 175, 1. 248. — A.S.j^r«<r; *ne ferse ne mersc'— neither 
fresh watprnor marsh ; Ancient Laws, ed. Thorpe, i. 184, 1 . 8. -f Icel. 
ferskr, fmsh; frishr, frisky, brisk, vigorous. 4 " %yfod. frisk. + Dan. 
fersk, frisk. + Du, verseh.'^'G. friseh ; M.H.G. vrisch, virsch ; O.H.G, 
frisg. B. The baHhaf A.S. /arse (fox far-ise) is FAR, to travel; 
the same vowel-clumge appears in F. ferry, from the same V I*AR ; 
see Fare. Thus the orig. sense would be ‘moving,* esp. used of water. 
J>ov.fresh-ly,fresh-ness,fresh-en,fresh-man ; also fresh-et, a small stream 
of flowing water, Milton, P. R. ii. 345. See Frisk, Fresco. 
FRET(i), to cat away. (E.) M.E. freten, a strong verb; 
Chaucer, C.T. 2070.— A. S, f retan, pt, t. freet, Grein, i. 34®* 
tracted fxoxnfor-etan, as is clearly shewn by the Gothic form; from 
/or-, intensive prefix, and etan, to cat + Swed. /r^a, to corrode — 
fdr-dta, to eat entirely. 4* Uu. vretenmiver-eten.^G. fressenmver* 
essen.^GoUti, f rattan \ from fra-, intensive prefix, and itan, to tat* 
See For (2) and Eat. "Des. fretful, Shak. 2 Hen. VI, Bl. 3. 403 $ 
fretfMy, fretftd-ness, frett-ing. f The strony)p. occurs in ImU 
xiii. 55 in the form fret\ contr. from the M.E. strong from, 
/vra; lee Chaucer, C.T. 4895. 

FRET (i), to ornament, variegate. (E.) M. F*fPidm s * Alls liii 
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fyue fyngrw were frttt$d with ryngc«*-»all her five fingers were 
adorned with rings ; P. Plowman, A. ii, \i,m^K,^.frmtwan,fraiman, 
to adorn; Grein, i. 338. Cf. A,S. /ratum, ornament ; id. 

337 * + O. Sax./ro/flAm, to adorn ; ornament. It seems to 

have been particularly used of omred wprk. Qf unknown origin. 

pet-work (unless it belong to the word' helow). 

FBuBiT (3), a kind of grating. (F.,«fiL.) A term in heraldry, 
meaning * a bearing composed o? bars crossed and interlaced.’ Sm 
explanation in Min8heu,ed. ifiay. Kersey, ed. 1715, has: ‘in heraldry, 
a bearing wherein several lines run crossing one another.’ - O. F. frete, 
‘ a verriU [ferrule], the iron band or hoop that keeps a woodden tool 
from riving ;* Cpt. a. The mod. F./r#«#r means * to hoop,’ or * to 
put a ferrule on a tool.* Cotgrave also gives fretty, a term 

of blazon * [lieraldry]. According to Diez, pettes, pi., means an iron 
grating. Roquefort gives: * peter ^ to cross, interlace.’ All these 
words seem to be related; and may be resolved into a verb/r«//er, 
peter ^ to hoop, bar, interlace, and a sb. petie, pete, a hoop, bar. 

We may, 1 suppose, connect these with O. Y, ferret, ‘ a tag of a 
point,* and the verb ferrer, to shoe, hoop with iron ; making the sb. 
frettemferrette, a dimin. of ferret. In the same vf0.y,fretter would 
mean * to provide with a small hoop or ferrule,* while/4?rrer means, 
generally, * to bind with iron ; * Cot. y* Cf. Span, petes, ‘ frets, 
narrow bands of a shield, a term in heraldry ’ (Meadows) ; from a 
sing, pete. Also lieX.ferriata, ‘a grate of iron for any window, a port- 
culTise ; * Florio. Also prretta, * little irons, as lags for points ; * id.— 
^w lit. ferrata, an iron grating. — Low Lat. ferrare, to bind with 
iron. — Lat. ferrtm, irqn. Ferrum *^fersum ; from the same root as E. 
brittle ; see Bristle. Fick, i. 698. Dbt. pet-work, frett-ed,frett-y. 
^ It is sometimes difficult to separate this word from the preceding, 
owing to the use of pet in architecture to signify ‘ an ornament con- 
sisting of small fillets intersecting each other at right angles;* 
Webs ter, Littr^ accoimts for our word differently. 

PBUT (4), a stop on a musical instrument. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Tam. Shrew, ii. 150. A fret was a stop such as is seen on a guitar, 
to regulate the fingering ; formed by thin pieces of metal or wires 
running like bars across the neck of the instrument ; see Levins. 
I take It to be a particular use of O. Y.frete, a ferrule ; and therefore 
t he sa me word as the above. 

FHIABIill, easily crumbled. (F.j-L.) Ip SirT. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 33. $ 5.-Q. F. friable, ‘bruizeable, easie to & 
broken ;* Cot. — Lat./nn 6 i 7 is, easily crumbled. — Lat. /riarr, to rub, 
crumble. Cf. Skt. gAris^, to grind ; Curtius, i. 251. 'Dev, friable- 
nest, piabil-i-ty, 

S'BriAB, a member of a religious order. (F., — L.) M. E. frere, 
Chaucer, C. T. ao8 ; Rob. of Clouc. p. 530. —O. F. frere, freire.o^ 
'LeX.patrem, acc. of pater, cognate with E. brother ; see Brother. 
Der./r/ar-y. 

VBIBBXiB, to trifle. (F. ?) ‘ Than those who with the stars dp 
pihble* Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 36 ; and see Spectator, no. 
a88. Of unknown origin. ^ ‘ To be explained from Central Fr. 
piholer, to flutter, flit to and fro without fixed purpose like a butterfly ; 
barivoler, to flutter in the wind ; Jaubert : ’ Wedgwood. It is more 
lik^ to stand fovpipfle, from O. Y.pipper; see Frippery. 
FBIOABSEB, a dish made of fowls. (F., — L. ?) * A dish made 
by cutting chickens or other small things in pieces, and dressing 
them wim strong sauce;' Todd’s Johnson. ‘Soups, and olios, 
pieassees, and ragouts; * Swift, Talc of a Tub, § 7; id. ••Y.picassee, 
a fricassee ; fem. pp. ofpicasser, to fricassee, also, to squander money. 
Of unknown origin (Brachet). ^ The orig. sense seems to have 
been tp • mince,* rather than to * fry ’ (sccpicassee in Cot.) ; I should 
refer it tp Lat. fricare, to rub, not to frigere, to fry ; and I suppose 
It to have been prepared from pounded meat ; cf. Chaucer, C. T. 
72472. We once had/Wcasy in the sense of rubbing ; as in *fkcasyes 
or ru bbings ; * Sir T. Elyot, Castel of lielth, b. ii. c. 32. 
FBICO^ON, rubbing, attrition. (F.,<*L.) * Hard and vehement 
friction ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxviii. c. 4.-F./ri<rrio«, * a friction, 
or frication ; * frictiomm, acc. offrictio, a rubbing. — Lat. 

frietus^ contr. pp. of fricare, to rub ; an extended form of friare, t;o 
crumble. Qi, Skt.g^krisk, to grind; Curtius, i. 251. Der. friction- 
wheel; cf. /Hable, ■ 

FBI]}AY» the sixth day of the week. (E.) M. E. Friday, Chaucer, 
C. T. i536.nA‘S.^ig#-rf«g, rubric to S. Mark, xi. 11.- A. S. frige, 
gen. case of pigttt lovp, also the goddess of love (the word pigu 
being feminine); and deegt « day; see Grein, i. 349. -^PRI, to 
love; see Ipriend. Cf. Icel. j^ddagy; Friday, Q.H.G. Fridtag, 
Frigetagi words not quite exactly equivalent in form, but fit>m the 
same root. 

FBUSETD, an intimate acquaintance. (£.) M. Y,.frend,peond ; 
Ormulum, 443, 1609, x796o.^A«S. Grein, i. 346. Orig. 

pres, pt. offre 6 n,pAgan, to love; so that the s^se is 'loving;* id. 
d45' 4* l^u. vrmd, a mend ; ofi to court, wop. -f lct\,pm^. 


FRISK. 

a kinsman ; from^^d, to love. + Dan./rtf»dlp, Swed./rd«df, a kins* 
man. + Goth, pijonds, a friend ; pres, pt, of frijon, to love, -f 
freund, a friend ; O. H, G. piunt.^^j^Fl^l, to love; cf. Skt. pri, to 
love. Der, piend 4 y (A. S. adv, peondlice), piend-li-ness,piend-lete 
( A. S . pedndledt),friend-letS‘ness, friendship (A. S.fredndseipe), 
FBXBZB (i), a coarse woollen cloth. (F., — Du. ?) ‘ Woven after 
the manner of deep.^ieze rugges ; ’ Holland’s tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 
48.— F. frise,pize, ‘frise ;* Cot. He also gives drop de fHte as 
an equivalent expression; lit. cloth of Friesland. — Du. Vriedand, 
Friesland ; Vriet, a Frieriander. C The M. E. Frise, meaning 
* Friesland,* occurs in the Romaunt of the Rose, 1093. Similarly, 
the term ‘ cheval de Frise * means ‘ horse of Friesland,* because there 
first used in defensive warfare. But the etymology of the word is 
much disputed. 

FBIBZB (2), part of the entablature of a column. (F.) In Shak. 
Macb. i. 6. 6 .- 0 . Y.frize, * the cloth (^led frise ; also (in architec- 
ture) the broad and flat band, or member, that*s next below the comish 
[comice], or between it and the architrave ; called also by our work- 
man the/riztf ; * Cot. Cf. Y.frehe,fraise, a ruff (Cot.), Span. /r«o, a 
frieze, Ital./r«gto, *a fringe, lace, border, ornament; also, a wreath, 
crowne, or chaplet ; * Florio. B. Brachet derives F. frise (O. F. 
frize) from the Ital. fregio ; but see Diez. ITie source of the word is 
much disputed ; perhaps there is a reference to the * curling ’ nature 
of the ornamentation (?) ; see Fris. 

FB.IQATE, a lar^e ship. (F.,— Ital.) In Cotgrave.— O. F. /rtf- 
gate, * a frigate, a swift pinnace ; ’ Cot. -r Ital. /rega/a, ' a frigate, a 
spiall ship ; * Flprio. ^ Of uncertain origin ; Diez supposes it to 
stand for fargata, a supposed contracted form of fabrieata, i. e. con- 
structed, from IjbX. fahricatus, pp. of fahricare, to build ; see Fabric. 
Cf. Span. a frigate, with Span. /rogwor («Lat./a6r/cartf),to 
forge; se^ Forge. We know that F. bdtiment, a building, also 
means a ship. Der./)riga/-oo« (Ital./rtfga/oatf),/riga/tf-6*rd. 
fright, terror. (E.) M. E. /ryj/; Seven Sages, e,d. Wright, 
984. It stands far fyr^t, by the shifting of r so comin,on in English, 
a,s in bride, bird, brimstone, &c. — A. ^.fyrhto,fyrhtu, fright ; Grein, i. 
362. Cf. fyrht, timid ; dfyrhtan, to terrify, O. Sax. foroht, foraht, 
forht, fright. + Dan. pygt, fright ; pygte, tp fear. + Swed. fruktan, 
fright ; pukta, to fear. + Goth, faurhtei, fright ; faurhtjan, to fear ; 
faurhts, fearful. + G.furcht, O. H. G,forhta,foroha,forahta, fright; 
G.furchten, to fear. ^ The root is not known. I should suppose the 
Goth./a«rA/« to be possibly due to the prefix four- j^nd the Goth, base 
agon, seen in ogan, to fear ; see Awe. The O. H. G.for-ohta points 
in the same direction. l>eT. fright, verb (later form pight-en) \ Shak, 
uses the form fright only ; fright-ful, Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 169 ; pight-ful-ly, 
pightpuhness, gter The change from fyrhtu to M. Y. py^t may have 
been due to Scand. influence ; observe the Swed. and Dan. forms. 
FRIGID, cold, chilly. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
Frigidity is in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. I. § 4. — Lat. 
frigidus, cold. — Lat. frigere^ to be cold. — Lat. frigus, sb. cold. + 
Gk. fiiyot, cold; fiiyotiv, to freeze; see Curtius, i. 438. Der. 
frigid-ly,frigid-ness,frigid-i-ty; and see pill. 

^RIlixi, a ruffle on a shirt. (F., — L.) In Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. 
It orig. was a term in hawking ; * Frill, to quake as with cold ;* ‘ the 
hawk frillt ; * id. And see frill in Halliwell. It seems to have been 
used of the rufflipg of a hawk's feathers, due to its feeling chilly ; 
and thence to have been transferred to the piU or ruffle of a shirt.— 
Q. F./n 7 /tfr, * to Shiver, chatter, or didder for colde;' Cot — O. F. 
piUeux, * chill, cold of nature ; ' id. — Low fAt. pigidulosm*, a word 
cpined from frigidulus, chilly, which is formed, as a dimin., 
from 'LvX.p^dns, cold. See above. Der. frill, to furnish with a frill. 
FRINGE, a border of loose threads. (F.,^L.) In Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, iii. 228.— O. F. /rmgtf *, supposed older form of F. 
frange (see Brachrt, ^d frange in Burguy). Cot. has ; * Frange, 
fringe.’ The Wallachian form (accordiug to Diez) is frimbie, whidh 
stands for fimbrie, by a transpositiop of r, for greater ease of pro- 
nunciation ; cf. Y.brebis from Lat. u^ruicem.^LAt. fimbria, fringe; 
diiefly in the pi. fimbria, curled ends of threads, fibres. Fimbria is 
a stragthened form of fihra, a fibre, filament. See Fibre. Der. 
fringe, vet ^, p itted. Tempest, i. 3. 408 ; pif^-y. 

FlttFPERY, worn out clothes, trifles. (F.)' • Some frippery to 
hide nakedness ; * Ford, Fancies Chaste and Npble, A. i. sc. 1 (^R.) 
Shak. has it in the sense of an old-clothes* shop; 'Temp. iv. 225.— 
Q. F. friperie, * a friperic, broker’s shop, street of brokers, or of 
fripiers;’ Cot— O.F. fripier, ‘a fripier, or broker; a mender or 
trimmer up of old garments, and a seller of them so mended ; * id.— 
O. F. pipper^ * to rub up and down^, to weqre pnto rags ; * id. Of 
unknown origin. 

FRISK, to skip about. (F.,-Scand.) In Shak. Wint Ta. i. a. 
67. A verb formed from the adj.^VisA, which occurs in Cotgrave. — 
O. F.yWiw, ‘firiske, lively, jolly, blithe, brisk, fine, spruce, gay;* 
Oot frisky, brisk, vigqrpus; Swed./mA, fioshi but also 
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livdy ; DaD.>Htl, wtlh hale, hearty. All cognate with E. Vrei&,q.v. ^origin. fromii-for^ (from crude hm fi-ondi% 

T>w./ri$k'^, equivalent to the old adj.>Wji; frisk-i^f^ frisk-i^nm, and t o hear). 

Jnti ^t a printer*g term for a light frame often m motion. FfiONT» the forehead. (F.,-L.) In early use. M. E.^'hMi/; 

VB 11 ^> nBTM, an estuary. (Scand.) M. E,frtk, Barbour's used in the sense of * forehead,* King Alisaunder. 6550. «• O. F.flvtfi, 
Bruce, xvi. 543, 547.-.Icel.jff«rdr, pi. ^rdir, a firth, bay; Dan. jSonf; * the forehead, brow;* Cot.-Lat./ro«/#m. acc. ofjfiwM, the forehead. 
Swed. j$dr<f. AliiM to Lat. tortus, a haven, Gk. irop$fi 6 t, a ferry.— The base is supposed to be bhru^ant, * having a brow,* from BHRU, 
4/ PAR, to cross, pass through ; whence Skt. par, to carry over, and Skt. bkr 4 , an eye^brow. See Brow. Dot, front, verb, 3 Hen. IV, 
Effort, to travel. See Faro. qf The orig. sense was * feny ; * iv. i. 35 ; front^ags, front-less ; front-al, q. v.,/ro«^i#r, q. y„firotU 4 €t, 
c f. * fo rd.* N ot connected with "LoX^f return, q. v., frontispiece, q. v. Also front-ed (rare), Milton, r. L. ii. 553. 

FBITTHH, a kind of pancake. (F.,-iiL.) ^It/ryfiwrein Also c ffron t, eon-front, effrontsry, Ahxy frounce, flounes, 

Prompt. Parv. Cotgrave has : * Friteau, a fritter.’ But the E. word FBOBrTAIi, a band worn on the forehead. (F.,— L.) * Which 

rather answers to O. F, friture, a frying, a dish of fried fish; and, being applied in the manner of ofrontall to the forehead ;* Holland, 
because esp. used of thin slices ready to be fried, it came to mean tr. of Pliny, b. xx.c. 31. — O.F./ron/o/,* a frontlet, or forehead-band;* 
a fragment, shred; as in ‘one that makes fritters of F^lish;* Cot. - Lat. an ornament for a horse’s forehead. -Lat./ron/-, 
Merry Wives, v. 5. 151. Both/ri/eau and j^iVure are related to base o f /rows, t he front. See Front. 

O. F, frit, fried. — Lat. fried, pp. of frlgtre, to fry. See FRONTIBB, a part of a country bordering on another. (F., — L.) 

Fry. fritter, vb., to reduce to slices, waste. In Shak. Hamlet, iv, 4. 16.— O. F, frontiere, ‘ the frontier, marches, 

FRIVOIiOXIS, trifling. (L.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, v. i. 38. or border of a countjy ;* Cot.— Low Lat. fronteria, frontaria, a 
Cotgrave translates F./rtWtf by ‘frivolous, vain.*— Lat. /nWi/s, silly, frontier, border-land"^; formed with suffix stria, fern, of -aritis, from 
trifling ; by direct change of Lat. «u$ to £. ous, as in abstemious, front-, base of /rcwts . S ee Front. 

arduous, 8 cc. The orig. sense of fnuolus seems to have been ‘ rubbed FBONTISPIBCXl, a picture at the beginning of a book, front 
away;* also applied to refuse, broken sherds, Ac. ‘FnWa sunt of a house. (F., — L.) A perverse spelling of/row/tspiw, by ignorant 
proprie uasa fictilia quassa;* Festus.— Lat. /riar^ /nVare, to rub; confusion with piece; see Trench, Eng. Past and Present. In Min- 
see Friction. Der,frivous-ly,frivolous‘‘ness; also frivol-i-ty, from sheu, ed. 1637; and Milton, P.L. iii. 506.— O. F. /rowris^iw, ‘the 
F,friv 6 liU. frontispiece, orfore^front of a house ; * Cot.— Low l,aX. frontispicium, 

FBIZ, FBXZZ, to curl, render rough. (F.,— Du. ?) Rarely used a beginning, the front of a church; lit. ‘front view.*— Lat. JVowri-, 
except in the frequentative form frizzle, ‘ Maecenas, if I mcete with crude form of front, the front ; and spicere, a form of specbre, to 
thee without my frisled top ; * Drant, tr. of Horace, Epist. i. 1. 04 view, behold, see. See Front, and Special or Spy. 

(Lat. text).— O. F./r/zfr, ‘ to frizle, crispe, curie;* Cot. p. The FBOIXTIjFT, a small band on the forehead. (F,, — L.) In 
orig. sense j^rhaps was to roughen the nap of a cloth, to make it Shak. K. Lear, i. 4. 308. See Exod. xiii. 16, Deut. vi. 8 (A. V.). 
look like/rieztf. This is rendered probable by Span./risor, to frizzle. Put for frontal-et, a dimin. of frontal, with suffix -et, frontlet, also 
to raise the nap on frieze; from ^an. frisa, frieze. — O. F. frize, the part of a hedstall of a bridle, that commeth oVer the forehead; 
• the cloth called frise ;* Cot. See Frieze (1). "Dor, frizz-le. fronta le ; * Baret’s Alvearie. See Frontal. 

FBO, adv. from. (Scand.) M. E./rn, /ro, also used as a prep. FBORB, frozen. (E.) In Milton, P.L. ii. 595. Short for /rorea, 
Ormulum, 1265, 4820; Havelok, 318 — Iccl.^a, from ; also adv. as the old pp. of the verb ‘ to freeze.* See An O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. 
in the phrase til oltfrd « to and fro, whence our phrase ‘ to and fro’ is Morris, p. I51 A. S.froren, gefroren^ pp. of freosan, to freeze ; Lye. 
copied. + Dan. fra, -4- A. S. ftom ; see From. % Fro is the + Du. gevroren, pp. of vriesen, to freeze. + gefroren, pp. of frieren, 
doublet of from ; but from a Scand. source. I&e Freeze. 

FROCJK, a monk’s cowl, loose gown. (F.»— LowL.) In Shak. FB 08 T, the act or state of freezing. (E.) M. E./ros#,* also 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 164. M. E.frok, of which the ^atfrokke occurs in forst, by the common shifting of r; Wyclif, Ps. Ixxvii. 47.— A. S. 

P. Plowman, B. v. 81. — O.F. /roc; whence ‘/roc de moine, a monk’s forst (the usual form), Grein, 1. 331.— A.S. /rcdsaw, to freeze, -f* 

cowle or hood ; * Cot.— Low Lat./rocws, a monk’s frock ; also spelt vors^. -f Icel., Dan., and Swed./ro«#. + G, frost, Cf. Goth./rms, frost, 
floecus, by the common change of / to r ; see floccus in Ducange. Prob. cold ; which shews that the / is a formative suffix, as might have been 
so called because woollen (Diez). See Flock (2). qf Otherwise expected. See Freeze. "Dot. frost, sorh, frost’^y, frost-i 4 y,frost-i-nesi, 
in Brachet ; viz. from O.H.G. hroch (G. rocit), a coat. f rost- bite, frost-bitt-en, frost-bound^ frost-ing, frost-nail, frost-work. 

FROG (i), a small amphibious animal. (E.) M. E./roggc, Rob. FROTH, foam upon liquids. (Scana) M. E. /roMc, Prompt, 
of Glouc. p. 69; pi.froggen, O. E. Homilies, i. 51, 1 . 30. — A. S. Parv. p. 180. Chaucer has the verb /ro/A«i, C.T. 1660.— Icel. /rode, 
froga, pl.frogan, Ps. civ. 28. We also find the forms froega (pi. fraud. Dan. fraade. Swed. fradga. p. The form of the root is 
froegan), and fron (pi. froxas) ; Ps. Ixxvii. 50. Of these, /rocs PRU, meaning, perhaps, ‘ to swim, float ;* see Flow. Ver.frotA-y, 
^frosc, cognate with IceI./ros/ir (also fraukr), Du. vorsch, G.frosch. froth-i-ly,froth-i-ness, 

Cf. also Swed. and Dan. fro. p. The M. E. forms are various; FROUNOB, to wrinkle, curl, plait. (F.,— L.) The older form 
we Und froke, froscke,frosk,froske, and frogge, all in Prompt. Parv. of j ounce, qv. Dot. frounce, sb. 

p. 180. qf Root uncertain; perhaps it meant ‘jumper;* from FROWARl), perverse. (E.) M. E. /rowaref, but commonly 
PRU, to spring up ; see Frolic. fraward; Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 87 ; Ormulum, 4673. This 

FROG (3), a substance in a horse’s foot. (E. ?) a. The frog fraward is a Northern form of frornsvard, due to substitution of the 

of a horse's foot is shaped like a fork, and 1 suspect it to be a Scand. Eng./ro for the A. S./rom; see Fro. — A. S./romwearrf, only 
corruption of fork, q.v. 8. On the other hand, it was certainly in the sense of ‘about to depart* in Grein, i. 351 ; but we have 
understood as being named after a /rog (though it is hard to see why), retained the orig. sense of from-ward, i. e. averse, perverse. See 
because it was also called a frush, which is a variant of frosh, a From and Towards. Der. froward-ly, froward-ness, Spenser, 
M. E. form of frog ; see Frog (i). ‘ Frush or frog, the tender part F. Q. ii i. 6, 2 0. 

of a horse’s hoof, next the heel ; * Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1 71 5. FftOWN, to look sternly. (F., — Scand.) M. E.frounen ; Chaucer, 

FROlilC, adj., sportive, gay, merry. (Du.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. C. T. 8233. — O. F.frogner*,frongner *, only preserved in re-frongner. 
Dr. V. 394. Gascoigne speaks of a * frolicke fauour *« a merry look ; ‘ to frown, lowre, look sternly, sullenly ; * Cot. In mod. F., se refrogner, 
Fruites of Warre, St. 40. It seems to have been one of the rather to frown. Cf. Ital. infrigno, wrinkled, frowning; Ital. dialectal 
numerous words imported from Dutch in the reign of Elizabeth.— (Lombardic) ^/gnorc, to vmimper, to make a wiy face. p. 0 £ 
Du. wro/yit, frolic, merry, gay. + G. /ri>A/<cft, meny. p. Formed by Scand. origin; cf. SwfA^.dial. fryna, to make a wry face (lUetz), 
help of the suffix -lijk (-E. like, -ly) from the base vro, orig. an adj. Norweg.yriiyno, the same (Aasen) ; also Swcd./i«fl, to titter, gi^le, 
with the sense of ‘merry,* found in O. Sax. /rdA, O. H. G. /ro, Swed. dial.^ma, to make a wry face (Rietz); also Norweg.^Kwr 

O. Fries. /ro, and preserved in mod, G./^oA, joyous, glad. y. The j tira, when ce E, fl eer. See Fleer. Dot. frown, sb. 

orig. sense is ‘ springing, jumping for joy.*— PRU, to spring up; FRtJCTlFx, to make fruitful. (F.,— L.) In Shak. L. L, L. Iv* 
cf. Skt, pru, to go. Fick, hi. 190. Der. frelie, verb, frolic, sb. ; 3. 30. In A Balade of Our Lady, st. 6 ; pr. in Chaucer’s Works, e<L 
f rolics ome, frottesome-ness. 1 5® I , fol. 339. — F. fructijier, ‘ to fructifie ; ’ Cot. — Lat. fructifieare, to 

FROM, prep., away, forth. (E.) M.E./ro»i; common.— A. S. I make fruitful. — Lat. ^ac/i-, fox fructu-, crude form of fructus, fruit ; 
from, from, ^ Icel. from, forward ; distinguished in use from frd, and -ficare, suffix due to facere, to make. See Fruit and FftOt^ 
from. 4- Swed. forth; cf. /rd;», from. Hh Dan. /r«m, forth; cf. Dm. fhtetificatsm, from 'LsX.pp.fruetifieatus. 
fra, from. + O. H. G.fram, adv. forth ; prep, forth from, + Goth. FRUGAZi, thrifty. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Much Ado, ly. 1. 130, 
from, prep, from; framis, adv. farther, from a positive /-am, forth, ^F.frujgal, ‘frugal!;* Cot— Lat. economics, lit. of or 
forward.— Teutonic FAR, to go on - y^PAR, to cross, go through, belonging to fruits.— Lat. /wg-, base of fhix, fruits of the earth ; of 
See Faro. Doublet,yro. Dm.ffoaaard, q. v. which the datfrugi was used to signify useful, temperate, fnig«L#i 

FROND, a leafy branch. (L.) Not in Johnson. Modem and Lat. base FRUG, to ^oy, cognate with E. ArooA, to put up with. See 

<ci€ntific.-Lat/ro«i/., base of a leafy branch; of uncertain ^Brook(i); and see Iwt. Dm.frugal-ly, firugdl 4 ^;^fimgi>^ 
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FEUIT. 


/ffwwt, i.e. fhiit-beanng,/n/^-iN)r-otif» frait>«ating« from Lat/ri/^K 
crude form of frusta combined with to bbar, i 


, uor^re, to cat. 

S*BX 71 T, produce of the earth* (F.,«iL.) M. K./hiit,/rut; spelt 
frut in the Ancren Kiwle, p. fruit (BuTguy),^mh2Lt./ructutn, 

acc. of/ruetust frmt.m»tAU/!rutiuSt pp* of/n*f (for frug^u). to enjoy. 
•■Lat. base FRUG, to emoy, cognate with E.drooir, to endure.-* 
VBHRUG, to enjoy ; see Brook v t). Ber. fruit^ag§ ; fruit-er-^ (put 
tor fruit-er^ with sumx -ar unnecessarily repeated), a Hen. IV, iii. a. 
36 ; fruitful, Tam. Shrew, i. I. 3 ; firuitful4y,fruitful-neis, fruit-less, 
fruit-less4y,frtdt4es^n§ss\ also/r^Vion, fructify, q.v.,fructfer- 
o us, f ructivorous, 

XBtJXTlOV^ enjo3ment. (F.,-*L.) In Shale. 1 Hen. VI, v. 5. 9. 
—O. E.fruvtim, ‘ fruition, enjoving ; ' Cot. Coined as if from a ^t. 
/r/<fVio.->Lat./mVM, another form of fructus, pp. of frui, to enjoy. 
See IFruit. 

FBtJMIDKTY, PUBMBITTY, FUBMBTY, food made of 
wheat boiled in milk. (F.,— L.) Spelt Jirmentie in Gascoigne, Steel 
Glas, 1077 ; see Specimens of English, ed. Skeat, p. ^ Holland 
maks of 'frumenty or spike come; * tr. of Pliny, b. xviii. c. 23.*- 

O. E , froununi^, *furmentie, wheat boyled ; ' Cot. F'ormed by suffix 
(^XAt. *orMt), equivalent to E. nd, as if it meant ‘ wheat ed,* i.e. 

majde with wheat. -* 0 . F./roMm««/, ‘ wheat ; ' id. — Lat. frumentum, 
com; formed (with suffix -mentum) from the base/rii—FRUG; see 
Ihruit, Frugal. 

FBU8TBATB, to render vain. (L.) Formerly used as an adj., 

’ as in Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. 10 ; and in Shak. Temp, 
iii. 3. \0,mBlsSX. frustratus, pp. of frustrare, to disappoint, render vain. 
im10sX.frustra, in vain ; properly fern. abl. of obsolete adj. frmtrus, 
put for frud-trus, originally meaning ‘deceitful.’ — Lat. base FRUD, 
an extension of FRU, whence also E. fraud. See Fraud. Ber. 
f ru4r ttt4on, 

FBUSTUM, a piece of a cone or cylinder, (L.) Mathematical ; 
mere Latin,- Lat. a piece cut olT, or broken off. 
BpavffT6$, broken, brittle ; 6pav<r^, a fragment ; from $pabtiv, to break 
iiyiieces; Curtius, i. 275. 

FBY (^, to dress food over a fire. (F., — L.) M. E. frien ; 
Chaucer, C, T. 6069 ; P. Plowman, C. ix. 334. •- 0 . F./ri>f, * to frie;* 
Cot.->Lat./nglr«, to roast. 4- Gk. (/>pvyfiu, to jmreh. + Skt. bArajij, 
to boil, fry. — y llli ARG, to roast, parch ; prob. akin to V BHARK, 
to shine. Curtius, i. 231. Der.fry, sb. 

FBY (3), the spawn of fishes. (Scand.) In Sliak. All’s Well, iv. 
3. 20. M. E./n,/ry ; ‘ to the and to thi/rimi blissing graunt i * — to 
thee and to thy seed I grant my blessing ; Towneley Mysteries, p. 24. 
mlctl. free, frjd, spawn, fry; Dan. and Swed. /rci.4- Goth. /roiw, 
seed. Hence also F.frai, fry, spawn ; spelt fray in Cotgrave. 

FUCilSIA, the name of a flower. (G.) A coined name, made 
by adding the Lat. suffix 4a to the surname of the German botanist 
I^onard Fuchs, about a.d. 1542. Haydn, Diet, of Dates, 

FUDGE, an interjection of contempt. (F., — Low G.) In Gold- 
smith, Vicar of Wakefield. — Prov. ¥,fuche,feucAe, an interjection of 
contempt; cited by Wedgwood from Hccart. — Low G./w/scA / be- 
gmel cited by Wedgwood from Danneil; see also Sanders, Ger. 
Diet, i. 525. Of onomatopoetic origin ; cf. pish. 

FUEL, materials for burning. (F., — L.) Also spelt fewel,fewell ; 
Spenser, F, Q. ii. 7 - 36. Aho fwaill,feweU ; Barbour's Bruce, iv. 170. 
Here, as in Richard Coer de Lion, 1471, it seems to mean ‘ supplies.’ 
•■O. F.fouaille*, not recorded, but rendered certain by the occurrence 
ofO. F./owai 7 /#r,a wood-vard (Roquefort), and the Low hvX. foallia, 
fuel; cf. O.F./i/#//#s, brushwood (Roquefort). -Low Lat. /oca/^, fuel, 
or the right of cutting fuel. — Lat. focus, a hearth, fire-place. See 
Fooug. 

FUGITIVE, fleeing away, transitory. (F.,-L.) Properly an 
adj,, Shak. Antony, iii. 1. 7 ; also as a sb., id. iv.9. 23.-O. F. fugitf, 

* fugitive;' Cot.-*Lat. fugitive.— Lat. /i/giVum, supine of 

fitg§r$, to flee ; cognate with £. how, to bend. 4- Gk. to flee, 

•f Skt. 6At9, to bmd, turn aside. - y BHUGH, to bow, to bend. 
Ber, fygUiw4y, fugitivemess. From the same source, fug-ac4ous, 

; fugue, q, v, ; also centri-fug-al, refuge, subterfuge. 
FUQTiEMAiISTy the leader of a file. (G.) M^em. Not m Todd's 
Johnson. According to Webster, also written gugelman. Borrowed 
from G.Mgilmatm, the leader of a wing or file.-G./figtf/, a wing, 
dimin. of Jug, a wing, ftomfliegen, to fly; and mann, man. See Fly. 
FUGXiE»a musical composition. (F.,-Ital.,-L.) In Milton, 

P. L, xi. 563. mQ. F. (and ¥,) fugue, ' a chace or r™rt of musick, 
like two or more parts in one ; ' Cot.— Ital./»ga, a flight, a fugue.— 
Lat.ykgg, flight. See Fugitive. J>est.fugu4st. 

FtJDOBtfM, a point of support. (L.) 'Ftderum, a stay or 
prop;* Kersey, cd. 1715.— Lat. ,^/cnim, a support.- Lat. yh/cirt, to 
rop. The ba^ fid-c is an extemdon of^, which is prob. related to 
kt. dhru, to stand firm ; cf. Skt. ddiruva, firm, stable. 


FUMITORY. 

36. — A. S.fulfyllan, which, according to Bosworth, occurs in ^fiic^ 
Grammar: Compounded of fid, full ; and fyUan, to filL See Full 
a nd F ill. Ber . fidfilher, fulfil-ment, 

FUIiGENT» shming, bright. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; and 
Milton, P.L. X. 449. -Lat. fulgent-, stem of pres. pt. of fulp^re, to 
idiine. -F Gk. ipKiyecr, to bum, shine. + Skt. bhrdj, to shine.— 
V BHARK, to shine ; whence also £. bright. See Bright. Ber* 
fulzent4y,fulgenc-y\ also effulg-ence, refulg-ent. 

FULIGINOUS, sooty. (L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. 5 18 (R.) 
Either from O. F. fidigineux (Cot.) ; or, more likely, immediately 
from Lat. fuliginosus, sooty. — LAt.fuligin-, base of fuligo, soot. F rom 
t he sam e base asfu-mus, smoke ; cf. Skt. dhuli, dust. See Fume. 
FULL (i), filled up, complete. (E.) M. E.ful ; P. Plowman, B. 
prol. 17.— A.S./«/ ; Grein, i. 355. -f Du. vol. + lce\.fullr, 4 * Dan. 
fidd (for full). + Hvfed.fiill. + Gotn.//.//s. 4* G. voll. 4 - Skt.p«r«fl, full. 
+ Gk. vK^pris. 4- Lat. plenus. — e/ PAR, to fill ; cf. Skt. pur, pri, to filL 
"Dot. full, adv., ; full4dofwn,fvll faced, full-hearted, fuU- 

orbed ; fulfil (»fullfill),fulfil-ment ; also fill, by vowel-change, q.v. 
Also f ulsome, q. v. And see Plenary. 

FULL (2), to whiten cloth, bleach. (L.) Only used now in this 
sense in the sh. full-er, a bleacher ; this is M. E. fuller, Wyclif, Mark, 
ix. 3. — A.S./u//0re, a cloth-bleadier ; Mark, ix. 3.— A. S./aZ/tan, to 
whiten, purify, baptise ; Mark, iii. 1 1.— Low Lat./v//ar« (i) to cleanse 
clothes, (2) to full cloth. —Lat./////o, a fuller, one who cleanses clothes. 
Of uncertain origin ; but prob. from the sense of bleaching. Cf. Lat. 
infula, a white fillet, Gk. ^oAot, white; see Fick, ii. 170. This 
word is to be carefully distinguished from the word below, which has 
a _difie rent history, though drawn from the very same source. 

FULL (3), to full cloth, to felt. (F., — L.) To full cloth is to 

felt the wool together ; this is done by severe beating and pound- 
ing. The word occurs in Cotgrave. — O. F. fouller, ‘ to full, or 
thicken cloath in a mill ; ’ Cot. Also spelt fouler, * to trample on, 
press;* id. — Low hatfullare (i) to cleanse clothes, (2) to full cloth. 
^Lat. fullo, a fuller. See above. ^ This word is to be dis- 
tinguished from the word above, as having a different history. Yet 
the source is the same ; see my note on full in Notes to P. Plowman, 
B. XV. 445. The orig. sense of Lat./wZ/o was probably a cleanser, or 
bleacher ; then, as clothes were often washed by being trampled on or 
beaten, the sense of ‘ stamping ’ arose ; and the verb to full is now only 
used in this sense of stamping, pounding, or felting wool together. 
"Dot. full4ng-mill, mentioned by Strype, Annals, Edw. VI, an. i,*i53. 
FULMINATE, to thunder, hurl lightning. (L.) In Minsheu, 
cd. 1627. Sir T. Browne ho,s fidminating, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. 
§ 19. [Spenser has the short form fulmine, F. Q. iii. 2. 5 ; from O.F. 
fulminer, ‘to thunder, lighten;’ Cot.] — Lat fulminatus, pp. offulmi- 
nare, to thunder, lighten. — Lat. /w/mm-, {^fulg-min), stem of fulmen, 
lightning, a thunder-bolt. — Lat. base/^/^-, to shine; seen \ofulg-ere, 
to shine. See Fulgent, Flame. J>oi. fidmm-at4on. 
FULSOME, cloying, satiating, superabundant. (E.) M.E./v/- 

sum, abundant. Genesis and Exodus, 748, 2153 ,- cf. Will, of Palerne, 
43 ^ 5 * Chaucer has the sh. fuhomnes, C. T. 10719. Made up from 
M.E.yb/ — A.S./iJ, full; and the suffix -j!om«=A.S. -sum (mod. E. 
- some). See Full. "Dot. ful-some-ness. ^ Not from foul. 

FULVOUS, FULVID, tawny. (L.) Rare. Fulvid is in 
Todd’s Johnson. Borrowed, respectively, from EvX. fuluus, tawny, 
and fiiluidus, somewhat tawny ; both prob. related to Lat. fiauus, 
r eddis h yellow ; of uncertain origin. 

FUMdLE, to grope about. (Du.) In old authors * to bungle.* 
‘False fumbling heretikes;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 279; Shak. 
Antony, iv. 4. 14. The 6 is excrescent, and fumble stands for fumnde, 
— Du. fommelen, ‘ to fumble, grabble ; ’ Sewel. + Swed. famle, to 
grope. 4 " Dan./flm/«. 4* Icel./a/ma, to grope about. B. The Icel. 
mrm is the oldest, and is derived from the sb. which appears in 
A.S. as folm, the palm of the hand (Grein, i. 31 1), cognate with 
Lat. padma. See Palm (of the hand). ^ Hence £>u. fomm- 
elen — folm-el-en, and the verb is a frequentative, with suffix 4e, and 
the orig. sense is ‘ to keep moving the palm of the hand.* Ber. 
fimhl- er. 

FUME, a smoke, vapour. (F.,— L.) Sir T. Elyof speaks of 
'fumes in the stomake;' The Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 17. — O.F. 
fum, smoke (Buiguy).— Lat. /um»5, smoke. Skt. dAumu, smoke.— 
rj DHU, to blow, fan a fiame, shake ; cf. Skt. dkd, to shake, blow. 
From the same root is £. Dust, q. v. Hot. fume, verb (see Minsheu) ; 
Jumi-fsrous; fumri g-ats, q.y,,fum-i-tory, q.v. 

FUMIGATE, to expose to fumes. (L.) * You must be bath'd 

and fumigated first ; * &n Jonson, The Alchemist, A. i,— Lat./w»M- 
gatus, pp. o{ fumigare, to fumigate.— Lat. ykm*, base of fumus, 
smoke ; and -ig-, put for ag-, base of agere, to drive ; thus the sense 
is ‘to drive smoke about.* See Fume. Hot. fitmigat-ion, from 
O.F.fumi^ion, ' fumigation, smoaking ; * Cot, 


FULFLEv to complete. (£.) H.E*fidfiltH ; P. Plowman, B. FUMITOB 7 , aplant; earth-smoke. (F.,-L.) InShak, HemV; 



FUN. 

a. 45; ft corraption of the older formfitmiter, K. Lear, iv.4. 3; M.£. 
fknutert, Chaucer, C.T. ‘the herb fumitory;* 

Cot. This is an abbreviation tor fumede tem, smoke of the earth, earth- 
smoke ; named from its smell. Lat. fumm dt ttrra ^afumm terra,^ 
smoke : and ttrra, earth. See SHune and Terraoe. 
merriment, sport. (C.; or perhaps Scand.) Not found 
early. * Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun ; * Goldsmith, 
Reuliation. Probably imported from Ireland, and of Celtic origin ; 
cf. Irish fonn, delight, pleasure, desire, longing, a tune, soi^ ; Gael. 
Jonn, pleasure, longing, temper or frame of mind. ^ It can 
scarcely be the same as the prov. E. verb ‘ to fun, to cheat, to de- 
ceive ; Somtrsetshirei* Halliwell. This is M. £./oititfn, to be foolish, 
dote; or, as act. vb., to deceive, befool ; whence pp. /o«iwd«mod. 
£. fond. See Fond; where the wo^ is traced further back. 
Der. funn^, funn 4 -ly, 

FTJNAMBUIiIST, one who walks on a rope. (Span.,— L.) 
Formerly funanAulo, a rope-dancer ; see Gloss, to Bacon, Adv. of 
learning, ed. Wright ; so that the word really is Spanish ; though 
-i&/ has been put for -0.— Span. /u;iam6///o, a walker on a rope. — Lat. 
fun^, stem of^ais, a rope ; and ambulus *, a walker, a coined sb. from 
ambulare, to walk ; see Amble. fi. Perhaps funis ^fud-nis, from 
t he ro ot BHADH, to bind; but it is doubtful ; Curtius, i. 335. 
FUNCTION, performance, duty, office. (F.,— L.) Common in 
Shak. ; see Meas. i. 2. 14 ; ii. 3. 39 ; &c. — O. V. function, * a function ; ’ 
Cot. — Lat./unc/ioar/n, acc. of functio, performance. — Lat. pp. 
of fungi, to perform ; orig. to enjoy, have the use of ; from a base /wg-. 
+ Skt. bkuj, to enjoy, have the use of. — ^ BIIUG, to enjoy ; akin to 
^ BHRUG, to enjoy, whence E. fruit and E. brook, verb. See 
Brook ( 1 ) . Der. function~al, function^ar-y. 

FUND, a store, supply, deposit. (F., — L.) * Fund, land or soil ; 
also, a foundation or bottom ;* Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674. And see 
Burnet, Hist, of his Own Time, an. 1698 (R.) [It should rather have 
been fond, but it has been accommodated to the Lat. form,] — O. F. 
fond, ‘ ft bottom, floore, ground ; . . . a merchant’s stock ; ’ Cot. — 
Lott fundus, bottom, depth ; cognate with E. bottom. See Bottom, 
and see Found (iL And see below. 

FUNDAMENT, foundation, base. (F., — L.) M. E. foundemtnt, 
fundtment ; Chaucer, C. T. 7685 ; Wyclif, Luke, vi. 48. [Really F., 
and properly fundtment, but altered to the Lat. spelling.] — O. F. 
fondement, foundation. — Lat. fundamentum, foundation. Formed, 
with suffix -mentum, from funda-rt, to found. See Found (i). Der. 
f undam ent-al. All's Well, iii. i. 2. 

FUNERAlf, relating to a burial. (I,.ow L.) Properly an adj., 
as in ‘To don the office of funeral service ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 2914. 
[An ecclesiastical word ; and taken directly from Low Lat.] — Low 
L. 9 X. funeralis, belonging to ft burial. — Lat. /wner-, base olfunus, a 
burial ; with suffix •alis, fi. Perhaps so called with reference 
to the burning of bodies, and connected with Lat. fumus; see 
Fume. Der./waera/, sb.; funer t-al. Pope, Dunciad, iii. 152, coined 
from 'LtX. funere-us, funereal, with suffix •al. 

FUNGUS, a spongy plant. (L.,— Gk.) ‘ Mushromes, which be 
named fungi; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xxii. c. 33. — Lat.//mgws, a 
fungus; put for sfungus,^Gk, a<p 6 fyos, Attic form of avbyyot, a 
sponge. Thus fungus is ft doublet of sponge. See Sponge. Der. 
fung-ous, fungoid, 

FUNICl^, a small cord, fibre. (L.) In Johnson’s Diet. -Lat. 
funi»c^ulus, double dimin. of funis, a rope. See FunambiiUst. 
Per. funicul-ar, 

FUNNEIi, ftn instrument for pouring in liquids Into vessels ; an 
air-tube. (W. ?) In Ben Jonson, Discoveries, sect, headed Prcecipi- 
ends modi. And in Levins’ Diet., ed. 1570. Perhaps borrowed from 
^•jffynel, an air-hole, vent, allied to W,ffyned, respiration, breathing; 

breath. We find also Breton founil, a funnel for pouring in 
liquids. I|f The etymology is uncertain ; the Lat. word for the 
same thing is infundibulum, but it is a long way from this form to £. 
funnel. Infundibulum is derived from Lat. m, in; and fundere, to pour. 

^ FUB, Aort hair of animals. (F.,— O. Low G.) The orig. sense 
is * protection.* M. E. forre ; wtoce forred {or furred) hades - furred 
hoods ; P. Plowman, B. vi. 371. Spelt /or in King Alisaunder, 3295. 

forre, fuerre, a sheath, case; cf. Span.Jbrro, lining of clothes; 
Ital./>d:rrt>, lining, fftr, scabbard. p. From an O. Low G. source, 
preserved in Goth./M/r, a scabbard, sheath (John, xviii. 11) ; and in 
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icel. /ddr, lining. The cognate High German word is futter, 
y. Both G, futter and Icel. fd6r also nave the sense oi fodder, and 
ftre cognate with £. fodder ; so that fur and fodder are doublets. 
The connecting sense is seen in the V to cherish, protect, feed ; 
Skt pd, to guard, preserve. Hot, fir ^ vtxh, funded, furr-y,furr^i^er 
( Goldsmith, Animated Nature, b. iv. c, ^,furr*Uer’y, 
FUBBELOW, a flounoe. (Dialectal F.) In the Spectator, no. 
15.— F.Jhr6a/a, a flounce; which, according to Dies (who follows 
Hdcftit), ift ft Hftinftttlt word ; the nsttftl fonn k F.^ Span., ltal„ and 


Port. /etto/e, a word traced back to the 17th century (Bracket). 
Origin unknown. 

FUraiSH, to polish, trim. (F.) In Shak. Rich. II, i. 3 * 7 ^ l 
Macb. i. 3. 33 . — O.F./owrWsvV-, stem of pres. pt. otfdurhir, ‘to furb- 
ish, polish;* Cot— O. H. G. M.H. G. v^rhen, to purify, 
clean, rub bright. p. Prob. from the Tcut. base FU. to purify- 


^ PU, to punfy. See 1 
FUBCATFC forked. 


Purge, Pure. 


Brovrae, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 9. J forked.-Ut. 

f urea, a fork . See Fork. Het^furcat-wn, 

FUBFUBACEOU 8, scurfy. (L.) Scarce. Merely Lat. yMi/tirucaift, 
like bran. — Lat furfur, bran; a reduplicated form, of uncertain 
o rigin . 

S^BIOUS, full of fury. (F,,— L.) ‘Was in thyself fekel and 
/wrioi/s;* Henrysoun, Compt of Creseide, 1. 136.— O. F. /wrkwje, 
‘ furious ; * Cot. (older form furieus). — O. F. furie ; see Fury. Den. 
furiousdy, furious-ness, 

FUBXi, to roll up a^ail. (F.) a. A contracted form of an older 
furdle, ‘ Nor to urgd the thwart enclosure and furdHng of flowers ; * 
Sir T. Browne, Cyrus' Garden, c. iii. § 15 ; spelt fardling in Wilkin’s 
edition. ‘The colours furuled [furled] up, the drum is mute;* 
John Taylor’s Works, ed. 1630; cited in Nares, ed. Halliwell. 
*Farthel, to furl* ; Kersey, ed. 1715. p. Furdle ondfarthel are 
corruptions ol far die, to pack up (see Nares) ; from the fardel, a 
packt^e, burden. See further under Fardel. 

FUBIjONG, one-eighth of a mile. (E.) td.'E, furlong, four* 
long; P. Plowman, B. v. 5 ; Chaucer, C.T. 11484. — A. S. //Wang, 
Luke, xxiv. 13. The lit. sense is ‘ furrow-long,’ or the length of a 
furrow. It thus came to mean the lertgth of a field, and to be used 
as a measure of length. Cf. ‘ And wmde nat neyhle him by nyne 
londcs lengthe * - and would not approach him by the length of nine 
lands (i.e. fields); P. Plowman, B. xx. 58.— A. S. /ur/i, a furrow; 
z xid lo ng, long. See Furrow and Dong. 

FUBIiOUlIH, leave of absence. (Du., — Scand.) • Capt. Irwin 
goes by the next packet-boat to Holland, he has got a furloe from his 
fether for a year ; * Chesterfield’s Misc. Works, vol. iv. let. 43. Spelt 
furlough in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. The gh was probably once 
sounded as/. [More likely to be Dutch than Danish ; we borrowed 
some military terms from Holland at one time ; see Gascoigne's 
Fruites of Warre.] — Du. verlof, leave, furlough ; cf. Dan. forlov, 
leave, furlough ; Swed./iWo/; G. verlaub, p. But the Du. word 
seems to have been borrowed from Scandinavian; moreover, the 
Dan. has not only forlov, but orlov, and the latter appears to be the 
older form. y. These forms differ in the prefix ; Du. wr-- Dan. 
/or--E./or- ; see For. But Dan. orlov is the Icel. orlof, where the 
prefix or- -- Goth, us, out. 8. The syllable lof is the Icel. lof, 
signifying (1) praise, (2) leave ; cognate with G. lob (» laub), praise. 
The Teutonic base is LUB ( — V LUBH), which appears again in Lat, 
lub-et, it pleases. From the same base is E. lief, dear. See Lief. 
FURMBNT Y, FUBMBT Y ; see Frumenty. 
FUBNACE, an oven. M.E. forneis; Chaucer, C.T. 14169. — 
O. F.fornaise, later fournaise, * a furnace ; * Cot. — Lat. /ornac«m, acc. 
of fornax, an ovan. — Lat./ornt/s,/ar»i/$, an oven; with suffix -ac-; 
allied to Lat. formus, warm; as also to Russ, goriete, to bum, glow, 
and Skt. gharma, glow, warmth ; see Curtius, ii. 99. See Glow. 
^ 1 do ubt the connection with E. warm. 

FUBNISH9 to fit up, equip. (F.,— O. U. G.) Common in 
Shak.; see Merch. of Ven. ii. 4. 9.— O.F./owrmVs-, stem of pres, part, 
of fournir, ‘ to furnish ;* Cot. Formerly spelt /or«i>,//r«ir (Burguy) ; 
which are corruptions of formir, furmir. The form formir occurs in 
Prov., and is also spelt /ro»«>, wnieh is the older spelling.— O. H. G. 

‘ . — O. H, G, /r«ma 


frumjan, to perform, provide, procure, furnish.' 

(M. H. G. vrum, vrume), utility, profit, gain ; cf. mod. G. fromm, 
good. From the same root as %. former; see Former, Dor. 
furnisher, fumishring ; ako furnidure (Spenser, F. Q. v. 3. 4), from 
F.foum iture, ‘ fiiraiturofs^Cot. 

FUBBOW9 a slight trench, wrinkle. (E.) M. E. forwe, P. 
Plowman, B. vi. 106 ; older form forghe, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, K 
V. met. 5. 1 . 4959.— A.S. //rft, a furrow; JElfiids Gloss., 1 . 17, 
The dat. pl.furum is in iElfred, tr. of Boethius, v. a ; lib. i. met. 6. 4 * 
Icel. /or, a drain.+O. H. G.fvrh, M. H. G. vurch, G.furehe,a furrow. 
Cf. I^t. porea, a ridge between two furrows. Root uncertain. DaVi 
furrow, verb. ^ The change from final •h to -gA, <ue, and •ow 
is .quite r^lar ; so with borrow, sorrow. 

FUBTHEB, comparative of/or«. (E.) M. E./iadS#r, Ancren 
Riwlc, p. 338; former, ferinr; Chaucer, C. T. 36, 4x19.— A.S./erflwr; 
furiSor, further; Grein, i. 358.— A.S. /or-«, adv. before; with oemp, 
Sftflix -tSor, -81/r, answering to Goth, -^har in andhar, other. + Du. 
virder, vordert, adv. further, besides ; from vor, with suffix -dler 
I (— deir)* 4 O. H. G.furdir,furdar,furdor ; from O. H, be- 

wkh suffix •dar. 9 Generally said to be a ccMoupuratWe fioxx 



fl24 


FURTIVE, 


GABBLE. 


/brtA ; bttt this explanation breaks down in Dutch and Gennan. And ^ ^A. S. finian^ to find* Fick, iii. 1 73. ^ Thus fim la realljr 


'cf. Gk. irpihTtpdtt a comparative fonn from wpS, The sufhx is Goth, 

•tkar-mtOli. -rf^*«-Skt -/orn, just as in After, q.v. Dbt, further, 
verb, from A. S./yr^ran, g^e/yt^ran, Grtin (cf. Du. vorderent G.for- 
dern) ; further-^nce, a hybnd compound, with F. suffix, spelt y«r/Atfr- 
etunee in Tyndal's Works, p. 49, col. 1 ; farther-more^ Chaucer, C. T. 

9316 ; fartker-rno$t; farther-er, Gower, C, A. iii, lit ; farth-est, spelt 
farthest in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 6, 1. 3918, Cir The 
superl. farthest is, in fact, a mistaken form, on the false assumption 
that further is to be diWded as farth-er. The true superl. form of 
fare IS f ir -si ; se e IFiret. Far is a different word. 

FDBTIVBI, thief^ike, stealthy, (F.,— L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 

O. F»fartif, m, furtive, i, * filching, theevish;* Cot.— Lat. 
stolen, secret. -Lat./wr/Mm, theft.— Lat./«rari, to steal. -Lat./«r, 
a thief. -fGk. ^p, a thief; connected with ipiptw, to bear, carry 
off.-V BHAR, to bear. See Bear. Dw.fartive-ly, 

STTBY, rage, passion. (F.,— L.) M. E. Chaucer, C. T. 

Iia6s.— O. F,/ttri>, * fury ; ' Cot.— Lat./i/na, madness.— Lat./nr^r^. 
to rage; cf. Skt. hhurmya, to be active.- to move 
about quickly. Der./ttriK»f/*, q. v.,/«r/-ow.«-/y,/ttri-otts-»^M. 

3TJB.2S!B| the whin or gorse. (E.) M. E. rfm, also/Wis^ WycHf# 

Isaiah, Iv. 13, Mic. vii. 4.— A. S.^rs, .^Ifred^s tr. of Boethius, lib. iii. 
met. I ; c. xxiii. 4* Gael, preas, a briar, bush, shrub. As the E. / 
answers to Celtic p, 1 have little hesitation in linking the above words. 

I t foll ows that /i/rz« and briar are doublets; see Briar. 

IPUBCOnS, brown, dingy. (L.) ‘ Sad and fuscous colours ; ' 

Burke, On the Sublime, s. fuscus, dark, dusky ; by change 

of into -ous, as in arduous, strenuous. p- Most likely fuscus 
stands for far^scus, and is allied to furuus, brown, and to E. brown. 

See B rown. See Curtius, i. 378. 

BTTSB (1), to melt by heat. (L.) In Johnson ; but the verb is 
quite modem, and really due to the far older words (in E.), viz. fusible 
^haucer, C.T. 16325), i.e. capable of being melted (Milton, 

P. L. xi. 673)»yk***o» (SirT. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. i. § 11) ; 
all founded upon Lat./ttsi/.s.— Lat./wsMs, pp. oifandere, to pour, melt; 
from the base FUD. 4- Gk. for (base x*^)i to pour.+ 

Goth, giutan, to pour (base GUT). All from GllU, to pour ; of 
which the extended form GHUD (*=Goth. GUT) appears in Latin. 

Bur. fas-ible, from O. F. fusible, * fusible * (Cot.), from Late Lat. 
fusibilis*, not recorded in Ducange; fus-i-hili-ty \ fm 4 on, from F. 
form of "LaX. fasionem, acc. of fusio, a melting; fas-il (Milton, as 
above), from Lat./usfVts, molten, fluid. ^ From the same root 
are found (a), confound, confuse, diffuse, effus-ion, infuse, pro fm-ion, 
r efun d, suffuse, transfuse ; fut-ile ; also chyme, chyle, gush, gut. 

tUBB (a), a tube with combustible materials for discharging 
^ells, ScQ. (F., — L.) Also spelt fusee, and even fusel. Fuse is 
short for fusee, and fusee is a corruption of fusel, or (more correctly) 
fauil, which is the oldest form of the word. In Kersey’s Diet., 

1715, we find: *Fuse, Fusee, or Fusel, a pipe filled with wild fire, 
and put into the touch-hole of a bomb.’ Also : * Fusee or Fusil, 
a kind of short musket.* Sec further under Fusil (1). 

FU8BB (1)4 a fuse or match. (F., — L.) A corruption of Fusil (i), 
q. V. See the quotation under Fuse (2). 

FUSBB (a), a spindle in a watch. (F.,— L.) * Fusee or Fuzy of 

a watch, that part about which the chain or string is wound;' 

Kersey, ed. 1715. — O. F.fas^e, ‘ a spoole-ful or spindle-full of thread, 
yam, &c, ;* Cot.— Low Lat. /«.sa<a, a spindle-ful of thread; orig. 
lem. pp. of Low lAi.fasare, to use a spindle.— Lat. /»5»5, a spindle. 

B. Proo. allied to hat. f undo, Gk. o<ptvo 6 vri, a sling ; and, further, to 
^t. spandana, a quivering, throbbing (whence the sense of jerking), 
and to Skt. spand, to throb. — SPAD, to tremble, vibrate, swing. 

Bat Curtius, i. 306 ; Fick, i. 831. ^ Observe the change in mean- 

ing, which has reverted from the 'spindle-ful* to the spindle itself. 

I)sr.>«7 (s). q.v. 

FUSIL (1), a light musket. (F.,-L.) The name has been 
transferred m>m the steel or fire-lock to the gun itself. In Kersey*8 
Diet; see Fuse (a).— O. F. fusil, *a fire-steele for a tinder-box;* 

Cot ; the same word as Ital. / tciV#, a steel for striking fire.- Ix>w 
IM. facile, a steel for kindling fire. - Lat. /om, a hearth. See 
FOOUS. Bar. fasil 4 er, fasil-eer. 

FUSIL (a), a spindle, in henildry. (L.) Explained in Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat not found, but formed as a dimin. 

faxus, a spindle ; vp^ifasellus in Ducange. See Fusee (a). 

FUSIL (3), easily molten. (L.) See Fuse (i). 

FUSS, haste, flurry. (E.) The sb. corresponding to M.£.yi<s, 
anxious, willing, ready, eager. * And fas to folljhenn heore wille * — 
and ready to follow their wish; Ormulum, 9065.-A. S. /«s [for 
fans'], prompt, quick ; Caedmon, ed. Thorpe, p. xo« 1. 10. 4 Icel. 
fass, eager for, willing. 4 O. H. G. faiu, ready, willing. B. Hence 

the trueformisykns; and thisiqpiin i8for>)^-f,ln£iA.S./imd(aM, , « - ^ o— r 

to strive after« Grein, i. 357^ And again, ykndtam is a derivative of^and probably allied to Irish etdf, gck, the mouth; cf. Irish ceSaeh^ 


anxi ety to find.* See Find. 'Doi 7 fa*s-y,fi^i-ness, 

FUST (i), to become mouldy or rusty. (F.,— L.) ‘ To fust in us 

imused ; ' Hamlet, iv. 4. 39. ' I mowld or Jfust as come or bread 

does, moisis ; * Palsgiave. Made from the form fasted, which is a 
lit. translation of O. F. fasti, * fusty, tasting of the cask, smelling of 
the vessel ; ' Cot. -O. ¥. facte, * a cask,' Cot. ; the same word as O.F. 
fust, * any stafle, stake, stocke, stump, trunke, or log ; . . . also fusti- 
ness;* id. [The cask was so named from its resemblance to the 
trunk of a tree.] — Lat. acc. of fastis, a thick knobbed stick, 
cudgel; connected with laX. fendere* , to strike, used in the com- 
pounds defenders, offenders; cf. infensus, ^ DHAN, to 

strike ; whence also Gk. Otivtiv; to strike. ^ From the same root 
we have defend, offend, infest; also dint, dent. 'DoT.fus‘ty,fast~i- 
ness; and see below. 

FUST (a), the shaft of a column. (F., — L.) * Fust, the shaft, or 

body of a pillar;* Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715.— O. F. yis/, a stump, 
trunk ; Cot.— Lat./fM/«i»; as in the case of the word above. Ber. 
fust-ig-ate, q. y. 

FIiSTIAIF, a kind of coarse cloth. (F.,— Ital.,— Low L.,— 
Egypt.) In early use. M. F.fastane. ‘ The mes-hakele of medeme 
fastane* — the mass-cloth [made] of common fustian ; O. E. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, ii. 162. Also fustian, Chaucer, C.T. 75. — O.F.yi«/ai«e; Roque- 
fort, Cot. — Ital. /fts/ngno.— Low hsLi. fastaneum, fustanium.""ArsLb. 
fusidt, another name of Cairo, in Egypt; whence the stuff first came. 
The Arab, fmtdt also means ‘ a tent made of goat's hair.* See Rich. 
Arab. Diet. p. 1090. ^ Introduced into French in the middle ages, 

through Genoese commerce, from Ital. fasiagno (Brachet). 

FUSTIGATE, to cudgel. (L.) * Fustigating him for his faults;' 
Fuller's Worthies, Westmorland (R.) ‘Six fastigations Fox, 
Martyrs, p. 609 (R.) — Late Lat. fustigare, to cudgel (While and 
Riddell).— Lat. /tts/-, base of fastis, a cudgel; and -«g-, weakened 
form from agere, to drive. See Fust (2). Ber. fastigat-ion. 

FUBTlf, mouldy. In Shak. Cor. i. 9. 7. See Fust (i). 

FUTILE, trifling, vain. (F., — L.) Orig. signifying ‘pouring 
forth,* esp. pouring forth vain talk, talkative. ‘ As for talkers and 
futile personsi they are commonly vain ; * Bacon, Essay VI. — O. F. 
futile, ‘light, vain;* Cot. — Lat. /w/i7w, that which easily pours 
forth ; also, vain, empty, fiitile. The u is long, because futilis stands' 
for fud-tilis, formed with suffix -///is from the base fud- ; cf. fadi, pt. 
t. of fundere, to pour. The base/wd- is an extension of the basey$<-, 
to pour. — ^ GHU, to pour ; see Fuse. Der. futile-ly, futiUi 4 y. 

FuTTOCKS, certain timbers in a ship. (E.) ' Fvttoelcs, the 

compassing timbers in a ship, that make the breadth of it ; ' Kersey’s 
Diet. ed. 1715. Origin uncertain ; it is thought to be a corruption 
of foot hoolcs. The first syllable is, no doubt, the prov. E. fat, a foot. 
i|f Called foot‘stochs in Florio’s Ital. Diet., s. v. stamine. If hence 


corrupted, the corruption is considerable. 

FUTURE, about to be. (F.,— L.) M. F. future; Chaucer, C. T. 
16343* ••O. F.fatur, m. future, f. ‘ future ;* Cot. — Lab/w/iiriis, about 
to be; future part, from base /«-, to be; cf./ii-i, 1 was. — ^BHU, 
to be. See Bie. Der. fatur-i-ty, Shak. 0th. iii. 4. 117; fature-ly. 
Two Noble Kinsmen, i. i. 174 (Leopold Shakspere). 
FUZZ-BALL, a spongy ftuigus. (E.) Spelt jfiisseW/e in Min- 
sheu, ed. 1627. A fuzz-ball is a light, spon^ ball resembling (at 
first sight) a mushroom. Cf. prov. F.faviy, light and spongy ; /ozy/ 
spongy (Halliwell). Of English origin. Cf. Du. voos, spongy. 
Perhaps also allied to Icel. fauskr, a rotten dry log. ^ Also calh^ 
pwkjiste, as in Cotgrave (s. v. vesse de hup) ; but this is Irom/ois/. 

G. 

GABABDIEE, gabebdine, a coarse frock for men. 
(Span., — C.) In Shak. Merch. i. 3. 1 1 3. — Span, gabardina, a coarse 
frock. Cf. Ital. gavardina CFlorio); and O. F. galvardine, ‘ a gabei> 
dine ; * Cot. An extended form from Span, gahan, a great coat with 
hood and close sleeves; cf. Ital. gabanio, ‘a shepheards efoake' 
OTorio), Ital. gabanella, ‘ a gaberdine, or shepheards cloake * (id.) ; 
O. F. gaban, ‘ a cloake of felt for rainy weather, a gaberdine ; * Cot. 
Connected with Span, cabaza, a large cloak with hood and sleeves, 
and Span, cabana, a cabin, hut ; and of Celtic origin. See Oabill^ 
and Cape U), 

gabble, to chatter, prattle. (Scand.) In Shak. 'Temp. i. it 
356. Formed, u a frequentative, with suffix -le, from M. E. gabben, to 
talk idly, once in common use ; see Chaucer, C. T. 1507a ; P. Plow- 
man, B. iii. 179. The M. £. gabben is esp. used in toe sense ‘to 
lie,* or * to delude.’ Of Scand. origin ,* the A. S. gabban, doe tq 
Somner, being unauthorised.— Icel. gabba, to mock ; gabb, mocking, 
mockery. Cf. Swed. gabb, mockery. B. Of imitative origin ; 



GABION, 

See 0 »pe» Gobbles end cempaie Bab* 

, 1)10, Hf Otherwise in Fick, iii. lox, Ber* gabbl-ittg. 

bottomless ba^et filled trith earth, as a defence 
•gainst the ore of an enemy. (F.,«iltal.,«»L.) *Oabi<mst great 
baskets 5 or 6 foot high, which being 611 ^ with earth, are placed 
upon batteries;* Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715, Also found in Minsheu. 
«^F. gn^t gabion;' Cot.«»Ital. ga6^*oiw, a gabion, large 
cage ; augmentative form of gMia^ a cage. The Itai. gahbia also 
means * tSe cage or top of the mast of a £ip whereonto Sie shrouds 
aie fiistened * (Florio) ; the Span, gavia is used in the same sense. 
The Ital. gabbia, in the latter sense, is also spelt jpaggia, which is 
the same word with F. cage and £. cage, p. from Lat. 
eaueat a hollow place, cage, den, coop. — Lat. roi^us, hollow. See 
CBgOf Oavo» and Gktol. ^ Thus gabion is the augmentative of 
cage. Dor. gabionn^ade (F, gabionwdef Cot.; from Ital. gab^ 
btonaia, an intrenchment formed of gabions). 

GAB 3 % a peak of a house-top. (F.,-M.H.G.,-C.) M.£. 

gable, Chaucer, G. T. 3573 ; P. Plowman, B. iii. 49.— O. F. gable, 
a rare word cited by Stratmann ; cf. Low Lat. gabulum, a gable, 
front of a building; Ducange. — M. H. O. gabele, gabel (G. gabel), a 
fork ; cf. M. H. G. gebel, gibel (G. pebel), a gable ; O. H. G, Itapala, 
kabala, a fork ; gipil, gibil, a gable. + Icel. gafl, a gable. + Dan. 
gavl, a gable. owed, gqfvel, a gable; gaffel, a fork. 4 * Moeso-Goth. 
gptla, a gable, pinnacle; Luke, iv. 9. -f Du. gevel, a gable. p. The 
Teutonic form is GABALA (Fick, iii. 100) ; apparently a dimin. form 
from a base GAB; but the whole word appears to be borrowed 
from Celtic. — Irish gabhal, a fork, gable; Gael, gobkal, W. gafl, a 
fork. See Gaff. Der. gable-end ; and see gajf. 

GABY, a simpleton. (Scand.) A dialectal word ; see Halliwell. 
—Icel. gapi, a rash, reckless man; cf. gapamudr (lit. gape-mouthed), 
a gaping, heedless fellow. — Icel. gapa, to gape ; cf. Don. gabe, to 
gape. &e Gape. 

GAD (1), a wedge of steel, goad. (Scand.) * A gad of steel ;* 
Titus Andrbn. iv. i . 103. Also ‘ upon the gad/ i. e. upon the goad, 
suddenly; K. Lear, i. a. a6. *Gadde of steele, quarreau dacier;' 
Palsgrave. M. £. gad, a goad or whip; ‘bondemen with her 
*- husbandmen with their goads or whips ; Havclok, 1016. 
oeX.gaddr (for gasdr), a goad, spike, sting, cognate with £. goad, yard. 
See Goad, Yard. Der. gad-fly, i. e. sting-dy ; and see gad (a). 
OAD (a), to ramble idly, (Scand.) ‘ Where have you been 
gadding f* Romeo, iv. a. 16. *Gadde abrode, vagarii * Levins, 7. 
47. The orig. sense was to drive, or drive about. — Icel. gadda, to 
goad.— IceU gaddr, a goad. See above. ^ I see no connection 
with M. £. gadeling, an associate, for which see Gatlier. 

GAFF, a light hshing-stx^ar ; also, a sort of boom. (F.,— C.) 
Thegq^of a ship takes its name from the fork-shaped end which 
rests against the mast. * Gaff, an iron hook to pull great fishes into 
a ship ; also, an artificial spur for a cock ; ' Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. 
— O. F. gaffe, ‘ an iron hook wherewith sea-men pull great fishes into 
their ships ; * Cot. Cf. Span, and Port, gq/^a, a hook, gaff. fi. Of 
Celtic origin. — Irish ga/, gafa, a hook ; with which cf. Irish gabhal, 
a fork, gabhla, a spear, lance ; Welsh caff, a grasp, grapple, a sort of 
dun^ork ; gcifael, a hold, grasp, gafl, a fork. See further under 
Chtble. p, The root appears in Gael, and Irish gabh, to take, 
receive, Welsh ea/ael, to hold, get, grasp ; cf. Lat. eapere, to take, 
which is cognate with £. have. — V K AP, to take, grasp. Der. 
gaveloek, a sp ear (W. gaflach), now obsolete ; jav-e-lin, q. v. 
GAFFBI t, an old man, grandfather. (Hybrid; F. attd £.) * And 
gaffer madman ; ’ Beaum. and Fletcher, The Captain, iii. 5. Simi- 
M^yt gammer is a familiar name for an old woman, as in the old 
play of ‘ Gammer Gurton's Needle.* The words are corruptions of 
grander and gfammer, which are the West of £ngland forms of 
grandfather and grandmother ; see Halliwell. ^ Compare gom- 
and gotmner, which are similar cornmtions of good man and 
g^ mother; also given in Halliwell. ^ Graaidfather and 
Grandmother. For loss of r, see Goosaberry. 

GAG, to stop the mouth forcibly, to silence. (C. ?) In Shak. Tw. 
Nt 1 . 5, 94; ▼. 384* M, £. gaggen, to suffocate; Prompt. Parv.— 
W. eegio, to mouth, to choke ; ceg, the mouth, t^oat, an opening. 
Possilny related to Irish gaggaeh, stammering ; but this is not clear. 

®;'- »b. 

GAGli (1), • pledge. (F., *• L.) M. £. gage. King Alisaunder, 904. 

* a gage, pawne, pledge ; * Cot. A verbal sb. — F. gager. 
Mo gage, h^soge ; ’ id.— Low Lat. wadiare, for uadiare, to pledge.— 
l4it. tMdiaffi, a pledge.— Lat. uadi-, crude form of uae, gen. uad- 
ple^ ; eognate with A S. v/ed, a pledge. See Wed, wager, 
vb. ; engage, die-enrgage, 

^ CfoUge. 

'^AXDYY, mirth. (F.,— G.) ' Those gcfyitiee how doth she slight ; ' 
wMWg^oivCaeUm, ph, iii (R.) ; the ist ed. (in 3 parts) appeared ia J 
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1640.-0. F. gdp^u, 'mirth, glee;' Cot«»0,F« geett 
See Gay. ; 

GAIN (i), profit, advantage. (Scand.) M. E. gaim, gein; spelt 
gain, Chaucer, C. T. 536, ed. Tyrwhitt (but the reading Is bad, not 
ageing with Ae best MSS.) ; gein, St. Marherete. ed. Cockayne, p. 
18, 1 . 3; go5*«i, Ormulum, 13933, -led. gagn, gain, advantage, me. 
4 Swed. gagn, benefit, profit. + Dan. gavn, gain. p. Not found 
in German ; but the root-verb ga-ge^an, to gain, occurs in Mceso- 
Gothic, Mk. viii. 36, Lu. ix. 35, 1 Cor. ix. 19; suggesting a base 
GAG, not found elsewhere. y. Hence was formed the (obsolete) 
M. £. verb gainen, to profit, be of use, avail, gen. used impersonally $ 
see Chaucer, C. T. 1 178, &c. This answers to Icel. and Swed. gegne, 
to help, avkil, Dan. g^e, to benefit. See further beloW* Der« 
gain-fld.gain*ful-ly, gam-ful-ness, gaMess, gain-less^ness. 

GAIN (a), to ac(juire, get, win. (Scand.) Really a derivative of 
the sb. above, and Independent of the F. gagner, with which it was 
easily confused, owing to the striking similarity in form and sense. 
[Thus Cotgrave gives s^gai^w, to gain.*] Not in early use. ‘ Yea, 
though he gaine and cram his purse with crounes;' Gascoigne, Fruites 
of Warre, st. 69. That Gascoigne took the verb from the sb. is 
evident ; for he has just above, in st. 66 : * To get a gaine by any 
trade or kinde.* See Gain (i). p. Still, the F. word probably 
influenced the use of the pre-existing £. one ; and superseded the 
old use of the M. E. gainen, to profit. ^ The etymology of 
F. gagner, O. F. gaigner (Cotgrave), gaagnier, gaaignier (Burguy) — 
Ital. guadagnare, is from the O.H. G. weidanjan*, not found, but 
equivalent to O. H. G. weidepuin, to pasture, which was the orig. sense, 
and is still preserved in the F. sb. gagnage, pasturage, pasture^and.— 

0. H.G. weida (G. weide), pasturage, pastur^ground ; cf. M. H. O. 
weiden ; to pasture, hunt. 4 Iccl. veidr, bunting, fishing, the chase ; 
veida, to catch, to hunt. 4 A. S. wd^u, a wandering, journey, a hunt ; 
Grcin, ii. 636. Cf. Lat. uenari {^uetnari), to hunt. Perhaps from 
VWI, to go, drive; cf. Skt. vi, to go, approach, sometimes used as a 
substitute for aj, to drive. See Fick, iii. 30a ; i. 430. 

GAINDY, suitable, gracious. (Scand.) Obsolete, except in un- 
gainly, now meaning awkward. In Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 83 ; 
B. 738. Formed, with suffix -ly, from Icel. gegn, ready, serviceable, 
kind, good. See Ungainly. 

GAINSAY, to speak against. (E.) In the A. V. Luke, xxi. 15. 
M. E. geinseien, a rare word. * That thei not lein-seye my sonde 
that they may not gainsay my message ; Cursor Mundi, 5769 
(Trinity MS.). The Cotton MS. reads; * hat J)ai noght sai ngains mi 
sand.' p. The latter part of the word is E. say, q. v. The prefix 
is the A. S. gegn, against, as occurring in the sb. gegnewide, a speech 
against anything ; u^tter known in the comp, ongegn, ongedn, signi* 
fying again or against. See Again. Der. gaimay-er^ A. Y* Titus, 

1. 9 ; gainsay-ing, A. V. Acts, x. 39. 

GAIBISH, GARISH, gaudy ; see Garish. 

GAIT, manner of walking. (Scand.) In Shak. Temp. iv. xosw 
A particular use of M. E. gate, a way. ' And goth him forth, and 
in his ga/e'— and goes forth, and in his way; Gower, C. A. iii, 
196.— Icel. gata, a way, path, road; Swed. gala, a street; Dan. 
^de, a street. 4 Goth, gatwo, a street. 4 G. gasse, a street. See 
Gate. ^ It is clear that the word was thus used, because 
popularly connected with the verb to go ; at the same time, the word 
IS not really derived from that verb, but from the verb to get. 
GAITFR, a covering for the ancle. (F., — M. H. G.) Modem, 

Not in Johnson's Dict.-^F, gvStre, a gaiter ; formerly spelt guestre, 

* Guestres, startups, high shooes, or gama^es for countrey folkes ; * 
Cot. Marked by Brachet as * of unknown origin.’ p. However, 
the form of the word shews it to be of Teutonic origin; and prob, 
from the same source as M. H, G. wester, a child's chrisom-cloth (G. 
wester hemd) and the Goth, wessti, clothing ; from ^ WAS, to clothe; 
sec Vesture, Vest. 

GALA, pomp, festivitiL^F.,— Ital.) Perhaps only in the phrase 
•a gala-day* Modem ; wt in Johnson.— F. gala, borrowed from 
Ital. gala, ornament, finely, festive attire. Cf. Ital. di gala, merrily; 
closely connected with Ital. galante, gay, lively, i^e Gallant. 
Der. gala-day ; « F.jour de gala. Span, and Port, dia de gala. 


milky way;' Cot— Lat. galaniam, acc. of galaxias. - Gk. the 

milky way. — Gk. yoXeurf-, (or yoKaieT-, stem of ydAa, milk. Certainly 
allied to Lat. loci-, stem of lac, milk ; root uncertain. 

GAliB, a strong wind. (Scand. T) In Shak. Temp, v. 3x4. To 
be explained from Dan, gal, mad, furious ; the Norweg* gwets b 
particularly used of storm and wind, as ein galen storm, eit gmet mer% 
a fririous storm (Aasen). We say, * it blows a gale* CL leeL ftfa; 
a hrtett,/}ali*gii^a, a breeze from the fells. p. The le^, gShm^ 
furioua^ is from gala^ to sing, enchant ; there may be «b blliiiioQ 
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pitches. Cf, gddrttkridt a sto^ ndsed by speUt (Wedgwood), 
^tee Gallant. V Hardly lro||a Iriah ra/« vapoor. 
GAIiEATED, helmeted. (L.) Botaiucal.*Lat. gaUatva, hel- 
meted.— Lat. galeat a helmet. 

GALIOT, a small galley ; see Galliot. 

GAIiL (i), bile, bitterness, (£.) M. £. go//#; P. Plowman, B. 
avi. 155.— O. Northumb. ga//a, A. S. gealla ; Matt, xxvii. 34. 4 * 
gal. 4 Icel. gall. + Swedf. ga/2a. 4 Dwi- galde (with excrescent d). 
4 G. galU. 4 Lat./<f/. 4 CTk, P* From the same root as 

Gk, greenish, Lat. hiluu$^ yellowish, and £. yellow and green; 

so that gall was named from its yellowish colour ; Curtius, i. 250. 
See Green^ Gold» and Yellow. Der. gall-bladder. 

, (2), to rob a sore place, to vex. (F.,— L.) 'Let the 

railed lade wind*** iti. M. R. vnlUn. *The hors 


of 3 ie skin;* id.— m^. F.ga/e, a scab on fruit, properly a hard- 
.ness of skin, and thence a cutaneous disorder which makes the skin 
hard.— Lat. callue^ hard thick skin; * found in sense of the itch in 
medieval Latin;' Brachet. See Callous. Der. gn//, sb., Chaucer, 
C. T. 6522. 

GAXiL (3), GAIiIi-NUT, a vegetable excrescence produced by 

• inseets. (F.,— L.) In Shak. ; ‘Though ink be made of gall;* 
Cymb. i. i. 101.— O. F. galle^ ‘the fruit called a gall;* Cot.— Lat. 
ge//n, an oak-^le, gall nut. 

GAIiTiAJf T, gay, splendid, brave, courteous. (F.,— M. H. G.) 
^ Good and gallant ship ; * Shak. Temp. v. 237. * Like young lusty 
galantet;* Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 105 (R).— O. F. gallant; 
.Cotgrave gives * gallant homtne^ a gallant, goodly fellow ;* properly 
spelt galant (with one /), as in mc^. ¥. p. Oalant is the pres, 
part, of O. F. galer, to rejoice ; Cotgrave has : ^galUr le bon tempts to 
make merry, to pass the time pleasantly.’— 0 . F. gale^ show, mirth, 
.festivity ; the same word as Ital, Span., and Port, gala, ornament, 
festive attire. 7. Of Teutonic origin ; from a base GAL, which 
.spears in Goth, gailjan, to make to rejoice, 2 Cor. ii. 2; A. S. gdl, 
,Du. g«t 7 , lascivious, luxurious: O. Sax. gd, mirthful; Icel. giill,a fit 
.of gaiety: M. II. G. geil, mirthful, mirth ; M. H. G. geiUn. to make 
merry. It is a little difficult to tell the exact source of the F. word ; 
.it is gen. referred to the M. H.G. 8. The Icel. galinn, enchanted, 
mad, voluptuous, is pp. of gala, to crow, sing ; and leads us to the 
Teutonic base GAL, to sing, as in the E. nightingale, q. v. See Gale. 
Der. gallant, sb., whence also gallant, vb. ; gallant-ly, gallant-ness ; 
also gallant^r-y (Spectator, no. 4) from O. F. gallanterie, ‘ gallant- 
jiess,* Cot. Also see gala, gall-oon, gall-ery. 

OAXCUSlOlSf, a large galley. (Span.) Cotgrave explains O. F. 
gallion as * a gallion, an armada, a great ship of warre ; * but the 
word is Spanish.— Span, galeon, a galleon, Spanish armed ship of 
burden ; formed, with augmentative suffix -on, from Low Lat. galea, 
a galley. See Galley. 

GAIajBHY, a balcony, long covered passage. (F.,— Ital.) * The 
long galleries;* Surrey, tr. of Virgil’s iEneid, b. ii. 1 . 691.— O.F. 
gallerie, galerie, * a gallerie, or long roome to walke in ; also mirth, 
glee, go^ sport;* Cot. — Ital. galleria, a gallery (Brachet).— Low 
Tjed. galena, a long portico, gallery ; Ducange. p. Uncertain; 
|>erhap8 from Low Lat. galare. to rejoice, amuse oneself ; the orig. 
sense of Low Lat. galeria being, probably, a place of amusement, 
^cordii^o Cotgrave’s definition. See GoUant, and Gala. 

GAXifiEY, a long, low-built ship. (F.) In early use. M. E. 
galeie; King Horn, ed. Lumby, 185. -O.F. galie (Burguy); gall^e 
^otgrave).— Low Lat. galea, a galley. Of unknown origin; see 
Dies. T>Vt. galley-slave ; see galle-on, galli-as, galli ot. 

G AT iTiX AllDy a lively dance. (Span.— C.?) In Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 
3* 127, 137.— Span, gallarda [in which ll is pronounced as /y], a kind 
^ lively Spanish dance.— Span, gallardo, pleasant, gay, lively. 
p. Of uncertain origin; Dies rejects a connection with gala and 
gallant (Span, galante) on account of the double I and the F. form 
g^llard. The O. F. gaillard meant ‘valiant* or * bold ;* perhaps of 
Celtic origin* Cf. Bret. gaUoud, power, galloudek, strong ; Com. gal- 
Undoe, able ; Irish and Gael, galach, valiant, brave ; W. gtdlad, able, 
£aU, eneigy. Cf. lith. gedk, I am able. 

* GAliIiIAS, • sort of galley. (F.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii 
380.— O. F. gakaee, ** galleass;* Cot.- Ital. galeazza, a heavy, 
jkiw-bttilt gal%,— Ital. and Low Lat. galea, a g^ey. See Galley. 
C On the termination -oee, see Outlaiui. 

GALLIGASKINS^ laige hose or trousers. (F., - Itol.) a. Cot- 
grave has : ‘ Qargsfsqnn, a fashion of strait Venitians without cod- 
peeces.* Also : * Greguesgm, slops, gre^, gallogascoins, Venitians.* 
Also: *Qrggms, wide slops, grege, gallogascoins, Venitians, great 
Gascon or Spanish hose/ Also : * Gregnet^, the same as Oregeoie, 
Grecian, Greekish.* Here it is clear mat Oarguesgves is a cor- 
ruption of Oregues^ues; that Greguesgue originally meant Qreekish; 


CALLOW. 

^and that Gregtsee (whence obs. %.gregs) is a mere confiractloa bf 
Oreguesque. y. And further, Gregnesque is borrowed Ital, 
Oreehesco, Greekish, a form given Fiorio ; which is derived (with 

suffix -eseo»E. -ish) from Itid. Greco, Greek. , 8. Finally, it seema 
probable that galhgaseoin is nothing but a derivative of ItaL 
Grecheseo, a name given (as shewn by the evidence) to a particular 
kind of hose or breeches originally worn at Venice. The corrup- 
tion seems to have been due to a mistaken notion on the part of 
some of the wearers of gall^skins, that they came, not from Venice, 
but from Gascony. ijf This sug^tion is due to Wedgwood ; it 
would seem that galligaskine^^garisgaseans^^garguesguane; where 
the suffix -an is the same as in Greci-an, Ac. 

GAIiLlNACBOXTS, pertaining to a certain order of birds. (L.) 
Modem. Englished from Lat. gallinaeeus, belonging to poultry. 
Formed, with suffix -or-, from Lat. gal Una, a hen.— Lat. gallus, a 
cock. Root uncertain; possibly from ciy aloud; Curtius, 

i. 218. 

GALLIOT, a small galley. (F.) M. £. galiote, Minot’s Poems, 
Expedition of Edw. Ill to Brabant, 1 . 81 (Smc. of Eng. ed. Morris 
and Skeat, p. 1 29). — O. F. galiote, * a galliot Cot. — Low tAi.galeota^ 
a small g^ley; dimin. of Low Lat. galea, a galley. Cf. Ital. 
gaUotia, a galliot. See Galley. 

GALLIPOT, a small glazed earthen pot. (Du.) In Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Nice Valour, iii. i. 43. A corruption of O. Du. gleypot. 
‘ Gleywerh, glazed work ; ten gleypot, a gallipot ;* Sewel’s Du. Diet. 
Similarly earthen tiles were called galley-tiles. Wedgwood quotes 
from Stow : ‘ About the year 1570, 1. Andries and I, Janson, potters, 
came from Antwerp and settled in Norwich, where they followed 
their trade, making galley-tiles and apothecaries vessels * [gallipots]. 
p. Again, Du. gley (O. Du. gleye, shining potter’s clay, HexWm) 
appears to be N. Friesic gldy, shining (Outzen), cognate with G. glaU, 
polished, smooth, and with E. glad. See Glald and Pot. 
GALLON, a measure holding 4 quarts. (F.) M. £. galon, galun, 
galoun ; P. Plowman. B. v. 224, 343 ; Chaucer, C. T. 16973. Spelt 
galun in King Horn, ed. Lumby, ii 2 i."^ 0 .¥. gallon, jallon,jalon, 
a gallon ; Roquefort : «= Low Lat. galona (also galo), an i^gUsh 
measure for liquids ; Ducange. p. The suffix -on is augmenta- 
tive ; and a snorter form appears in mod. F. Jale, a bowl, which 
evidently stands for an older form gale, just as ialon is for galon. 
Thus the sense is ‘ a large bowl.* y. Of unknown origin ; the 
Lat. gaulus (itself from Gk. yavAot, a milk-pail, a bucket) has been 
suggested ; but the diphthong is against it. 

Galloon, a kind of lace or narrow ribbon. (Span. ?) The 
compound galloon-laces occurs in Beaum. and Fletcher, Philaster, v. 
4.46. Cotgrave has: * Galon, galloon-lace.* But the peculiar accent 
of the E. word answers better to Span, galon, galloon, lace ; orig. 
any kind of hnery for festive occasions.— Span, gala, parade, finery, 
court-dress; the suffix -on being augmentative, as in balloon. See 
Gala. ^ We find also Ital. galhne, galloon ; but it does not seem 
to be an old word, being omitted in Florio’s Diet. 

GALLOP, to ride very fast. (F.,— O. Flemish.) M. E. galopen 
(with one /); King Alisaunder, W'eber, 461. ‘Styll he galoped 
forth right ; * Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 140. We also find 
the form walopen, in the Romance of Partenay, ed. Skeat, 4827 (and 
note on p. 259) ; and the pres. pt. walopande, Morte Arthur, ed. 
Brock, 2827.-0. F. galoper, to gallop ; of which an older form must 
have been waloper, as shewn by the derivative walopin ip Roquefort, 
spelt gahpin in mod. F. Of Flemish origin.— O. Flemish walop, a 
gallop. Delfortrie, in his Analog! e des Langues Flamande, Alle- 
mande, et Anglaise, p. 379, cites the line: * Ende loopen cnen hoghen 
walop* and run at a fast gallop, from the Roman van Walewein, 1 . 

. . P; Mr. Wedgwood is certainly right in saying that the 
original signification of wallop is the boihng of a ]!^t ; it is retained 
in the familiar E. potwalhper, a pot-boiler, for which see Webster's 
Diet. * The name is taken from the sound made by a horse gallop- 
ing compared to the walloping or boiling of a pot ; * Wedgwood. 
y. The explanation of the suffix is not quite clear, bfit perhaps it may 
be the Flem. and Du. op, E. up, 8. However, the word is a 
mere extension from the O. Low G. wallen, to boil, amply vouched 
for by the A. S. weallan, O. Friesic walla, O. Sax. wallan, to boil ; cf. 
Du. wellen, £. well, to spout up, spring up (as water). From the 
Teut. base WAL, to turn ; and the Aryan y WAR, to wind, turn ; 
whence also Lat. uol-uere, to roil, Skt. vara, a turn; £. wal-k (q.v.) ; 
and e^. note Skt. valg, to gallop, to go by leaps, to bounce, to move 
in different ways, to fluctuate ; and Skt. val, to move to and frxh 
^ The existence of Skt. valg, to gallop, suggests that the final -op 
may be a mere corruption of a final guttural added to the base, just 
as in £. wal-k, Tne usual derivation of gallop from Goth, ger- 
Maupjan, to leap (— £. leap), is clearly wrong. Der. gallop-ode, 
GALLOW, to terrify. (£.) In Shnk. King Lear, Iii. a. 44* 

^ Prov. £. (Somersets^) gaily, - A. $. galwian, in the emsp* dgfludanc 
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lo astoilili; ic igselwed* »tlien was I astonished; .dEliied* 

tr. of fioethhit, c. axaiv. § 5 ; lib. iii pr, 10. 

OAEJtiOWAT, a nag, pony. (Scotland.) So called from 
QaUama^ in Sootlaw • the word occurs in Drayton’s Polyolbion, s. 3. 
See the^otation in Richardson establishing the etymology. 
GJLXJuOWoOIiASSf a heavy-armed foot-soldier. (Irish.) In 
u a. 13. ••Irish galloglacM, a servant, a heavy-armed soldier. 
••Irish ghlia, a man-servant lacquey; and gltacHum^ 1 wrestle, 
struggle. (Mahn.) See G-lllio. 

GkiJjiiOwSv an instrument for hanging criminals. (£.) M. £. 
gaUotSy Chancer, C.T. 6a40.<»A.S. galga, gealga, a cross, gibbet, 
gallows ; Grein, i. 49a. Hence was formed M. £. ga/w«, by the 
usual change from -go to •we (and later still to •ow ) ; and it be- 
came usual to employ the word in the plural galwes, so that the 
mod. E. gallows is also, strictly^ speaking, a plural form, Icel. 


M.E. galocke, Chaucer, C. T. 10869; P. Plowman, B. xviii. i4.«*F. 
gaheJUt * a woodden shooe or patten, made all of a piece, without any 
Tatchet or tie of leather, and wome by the poor clowne in winter ; ' 
Cot. ••Low Lat. ealopedia, a clog, wooden shoe; see the letter- 
changes explained in Brachet.*>Gk. aakon6ZioVt dimin. of eoXdeovt, 
KaAdeovt, a shoe-maker's last.-^Gk. edAo-; stem of edAov, wood; 
and govt (gen. go8-^t), a foot. fi. The orig. sense of edAov is fuel, 
wood for burning ; from Gk. eofciv, to bum. The Gk. govs is cog- 
nate with E. foot, 

QAliVANISH, d kind of electricity. (Ital.) Named from 
Oaivatti, of Bologna in Italy, inventor of the galvanic battery in a.i>. 
1791. Der. Hence also galvani-Ct galvanise* 

GAMBADO, a kind of legging. (Span. ? — L.) * Oambadoest much 
wome in the west, whereby, while one rides on horseback, his leggs are 
in a coach, clean and warme ;’ Fuller's Worthies, Cornwall (R.) — Span, 
(or Ital.) gamba, the leg^; see Gambol, of which it is nearly a doublet. 
% The form of the sumx is rather Span, than Italian. 

gamble, to play for money. (E.) Comparatively a modem 
word. It occurs in Cowper, Tirocinium, 246. Formed, by suffix -/t 
(which has a frequentative force), from the verb to gatne, the b 
being merely excrescent; so that gamble ^gamm^U. This form, 
gamm4e or gam4e^ has taken the place of the M. £. gamenien or 
gamenen, to play at games, to gamble, which occurs in King Ali- 
saunder, cd. Weber, 5461. •• A. S. gamenian^ to play at a game, in the 
Liber Scintillarum (unprinted); Bosworth.-- A. S. gamxn^ a game. 
See Game. Per. gamhlsr, 

GAMBOGE, a gum-resin, of a bright yellow colour. (Asiatic.) 
In Johnson's Diet. * Brought from India by the Dutch, about a. d. 
1600 ;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. The word is a corruption of Cam- 
bodht the name of the district where it is found. Cambodia is in 
the Anamese territoiy, not far from the gulf of Siam. 

GAMBOL, a frisk, caper. (F., •• Ital., i- L.) In Shak. Hamlet, 
V. I. 209. Older spellings are gamboldt Phaer, tr. of Virgil, AEu, vi. 
(L 643 of Lat. text) ; gantbawd, or gambaud^ Skelton, Ware the Hawk, 
05; gambauld, Udal, Flowers of Lat. Speaking, fol. 72 (R.) — O. F. 
gambade, * a gamboll;' Cot. Ital. gambatat a kick (Brachet).— Ital. 

g amba, the leg ; the same word as F.jambe, O. F. gatnbe. p. Re- 
tried in Bracket to late Lat. gamba, a hoof, or perhaps a joint of the 
leg (Vegetius), which is no doubt the same word ; but the true Lat. 
form of the base is rather camp- (as suggested in Diez), corresponding 
to Gk. tcafiir^f a bending; with reference to the flexure of the leg. Ci. 
Gael, earn, crooked; W. cam, crooked, also a step, stride, pace.— 
VKAMP. to move to and fro, to bend ; cf. Skt. kamp, to move to 
and fro. ^e Fick, i. 519 ; Curtius, ii. 70. ^ The filing with 

I seems to have been due to the confusion of the F. suffix -ade with 
F. suffix 'audet the latter of which stands for an older -aide. Hence 
gambade was first corrupted to gambaude (Skelton) ; then written 
gambauld (Udal) ot gambold (Phaer) ; and lastly gambol (Shake- 
speare), with loss of final d. Per. gambol, vb., Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. i. 
*68. Bracket translates ga^a in Vegetius by • thigh,* and 

quotes the passage ; it rather means * a joint,’ either of the thigh or 
of the pastern of a horse. 

GAME, sport, amusement. (E.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. i. i. 240. 
M.E, game, Chaucer, C. T. 1808 ; older form gamen, spelt gammyn 
uodgamyn in Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, iii. 4^, ix. 466, &c.— A.S. 

gomen, a game, sport ; Grein, i. 366. + O. Sax. gaman. 4 * 
loti, gaman, 4 > Dan. gomiiMii, mirth, merriment. + O. Swed. gammon, 
)oy (Ihre). ^ O, H. < 5 . gaman, M. H. G. gamen, joy. Root unknown. 
Pw. game, vb., gaming ; game-some, M. E. gamsum gamen-sum). 
Will of Psdeme, 4193 ; gamester (Merry Wives, iii. i. 37), where 
w suffix ster, ong, feminine, has a sinister sense, Koch, Engl. 

also game-eoei, game-beeper, Poitblet, gornmoa (2), 
;.wAjfXEig|^ i!(l!iola dame^ lit. *j^randmother see Gaffer. 


GAMMON (1), the thigh of a hog, pickled and dried. (F.,— L.) 
• A gammoM of bacon ; ' i Hen. IV, iu 1* 36.— O. F. gambon, the old 
fonn of F,jambon, corresponding to O. F. ganAe for jambe* Cotgrave 
explains jambon by ‘ a gammon ; ' and Florio explains Ital. gambone 
by *a hanch [haunch], a gamon, a thigh.’ Formed, wiu suffix 
-on, from O. F. ganAe, a leg. See GamTOl. 

GAMMON (2), nonsense, orig. a jest. (£.) A word ; but 
really the M. £. gamen preserved ; see Ba^gammon and Ganie. 
GAMUT, the musical scale. (Hybrid; F.,-Gk., uiw/ L.) In 
Shak. Tam. Shrew, iii. i. 67, 71. A compound word, made up from 

gamme in the sense of 
gamme, * gamut, in 
... - . third letter of the 

alphabet. — Heb. Fivtr/, the third letter of the alphabet, so named 
from its supposed resemblance to a camel, called in Hebrew gdmdl 
(Farrar. Chapters on Language, 1 36). Brachet says : ‘ Guy of Arezzo 
[bom about a.d. 990]' us^ to end the series of seven notes of the 
musical scale by this^ hiark, 7 [gamma]. He named the notes 
a, b, c, d, e,f, g, and the last of the scries has given its name to the 
whole scale.’ 2. The word ut is Latin, and is the old name for 
the first note in singing, now called do. The same Guy of Arezzo is 
said to have named the notes after certain syllables of a monkish 
hymn to S. John, in sL stanza written in sapphic metre. The lines 
arc : * l/t queant laxis monare fibris Jl/ira gestorum /amiili tuorum 
Solne poUutis /abiis reatum «S'ante /ohannes ; ’ the last term si being 
made from the initials of the final words. 

GANDER, the male of the goose. (E.) M. E. gandre, Mande- 
ville’s Travels, p. 216. — A S. gandra\ .<Elfric*s Gram. De Tertia 
Declinatione, sect, xviii ; where it translates Lat. amer. Also spelt 
ganra, Wright’s Vocab. i. 77, c6l. i. + O. gdnser-ich, with an addi- 
tional suffix. p. The d is excrescent, as in thunder, and as usual 
after n ; gandra stands for the older gan-ra. 7. And the suffix 
-ra is the Aiyan -ra, as in the Goth, ai-ra- — Lat. ag-ro- -Gk. dy-pd- 
(the crude forms corresponding to £. acre) ; Schleicher, Compend. 
pp. 404, 405. See further under Gk>oae ; and see Gannet. 
GANGr (1), a crew of persons. (Scand.) The word gang occurs 
in M. E. in the sense of * a going,' or * a course.' The peculiar use of 
gang in the sense of d * crew ' is late, and is rather Scand. than E. 
in Skinner, ed. 1671. * Gang, a company, a crew Kersey's Diet, 
ed. 1 7 1 5. He adds that ' in sea-affairs, gangs are the several companies 
of mariners belonging to a ship ; ’ so that the term arose amongst our 
sailors.— Icel. gaitgr, a going; also, collectively, a gang, as miisa- 
gangr, a gang of mice, \jdfagangr, a gang of thieves Swed. g&ng, 
a going, a time. 4* walk, gait. 4 * Du. gang, course, pace, 

gait, tack, way, alley, passage. -f Goth, gag g$ gangs), 0. way, 

street. p. The M. E. gang, a course, way, is from A, S. gang, 
a journey (Bosworth) ; which is from A. S. gangan, to go ; Grein, i, 
367, 368. So also Icel. gangr, is from Icel. ganga. See Go. Der. 
gang-way, from M. E. gang, a way, with the word way unnecessarily 
add^, after the sense of the word became obscured ; gang-board, 
a Dutch term, from Du. gangboord, a gangway. 

GANGLION, a tumour on a tendon. (L.,— Gk.) Medical. 
In Kersey's Diet, ed, 1715. — Lat. ganglion (Vegetius.)— Gk. ydy- 
yXtov,Si tumour near a tendon. Perhaps allied to Gk. 70776X01, round. 
Der. gat^lion-ic. 

GANGRENE, a mortificatioif of the flesh, in its first stage. (F.,- 

L. ,— Gk.) Shak. has the pp. gangrened, Cor. iii. i. 307. The sb. 
is in Cotgrave, — Q. F. gangrene, ‘ a gangreen, the rotting or mortify- 
ing of a member ; ’ Cot. — Lat. gangreena. — Gk. ydyypatua, an eating 
sore, A reduplicated form. — Gk. yftaiveiy, ypdew, to gnaw. — AR, 
to devour j cf, Skt. gri, to devour ; gras, to devour. Der. gangrene, 
vb. ; gangren-ous, 

GANNET, a sea-fowl, Solan goose. (E.) M. E. gante (con- 
tracted from ganet ) ; Prompt. Parv. p. 186 ; see Way’s note.— A. S. 
ganot ; * ofer ganotes bpetj^over the sea-fowl's bath, i. e. over the 
sea ; A. S. Chron. an. 975!^ ^***^^»^ ® gander, -f O. H. G. ganazo,, 

M. H. G. ganze, a gander. p. Formed with dimin. suffix -ot (••-a/, 
St), from the base gan - ; for which see Gander, Goose. 

GA NTL ET (1), a spelling of G auntlet, q. v. 

GANTLET (2), also GANTLOPE, a; ihilitary punishment. 
(Swed.) In Skinner, ed. 1671, Formerly written gantlope, but cor- 
rupted to gantlet or gauntlet by confusion with gauntlet, a glove. * To. 
run the gantlope, an usual punishment among soldiers;' Kerse^’a, 
Diet., ed. 1715. Again, the n is inserted, being no part of the ong. 
word, which should be Swed. gatlopp, lit. ’ a running down a 

lane,’ because the offender has to run between two files of soldiers,; 
who strike him as he passes.— Swed. gata, a street, lane (see GaM;. 
andlo^^, a course, career, running, from Ibpa, to run, cognate with E; 

^ Prob. due to the wars of Gustavus Adolphus (died 1633)^ 
GAOZf, JAIL, a cage, prison. (F.,-L.) ^It koyb^ 
^Fabyan*4 Chron, an* 1x93; gayhol in An Old Eng. ed| 

Q a 
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Morris* p. 153, L 219. The peculiar spellinj;; gaol is due to the since Flono has to rave.* Vet the sour^ is 

O. F. gaoU (Burgu^, and has been peser\*ea in Law French, the same eit hCT way ; see to creak. 

Chaucer has jailer, C, T. 1476 ; whence jailer and jail,^m O. F. gaiole, QASLDWf , a yiud* enclosure. (F.* «• O. H. G.) M» £. gardht, 

gaole,mod, F, geSle, a gaol, prison, cage for birds. *In the 13th Chaucer, C.T. 1053; Ki^ AUsaunder, ed. Weber, xoi8.«»O.F. 
cent, people spoke of the g«d/« tTm oieeau as well as of the ge6U d*un gardin (Buiguy) ; whence ¥\jardin,mBO. H. G. gartin, gen. and dat 
prismnier;’ Brachet. [But it must be remembered that the 13th of O. H. G. gor/o, a yard, garden (Dies ) ; cC mod. G. gariem, a gaiw 
cent, spelling was hot gfdZt, but gafoZr.]—Low Lat. gabioldt a cage, den. This gen. form was retained in compounds, such as O. H. G^ 
in a charter of a. d. 1239, cited by Brachet. A dimin. of Low Lat. gartin^are, a gardener, M. H. G. garten-numterin^ the nun in a com* 
gabia, a cage ; Ducange. p. The Low Lat. gabia is a corruption vent who took care of the garden. p. The O. H. G, gatio it 
of Lat. causa, a cage, coop, lit. a hollow place, cavity.** Lat. cauus, cognate With A. S. gconf, whence E*yard; see IVard. y. For 
hollow. See Cage, Oava» and Qablon. Dev, gaol-er or jail er, the change from O. H.G. Z to F. d see Brachet, Introd. § xiy* 
GAPS, to yawn, open the mouth for wonder. M. E. gapett, P. Dor. g^den^ vb. ; ffarden^ing, garden-er. 

Plowman, B. X. 41. •• A. S. gedpan, to gape (Bosworlh. Lye); per- QAHGLE, to nnse the throat. (F.) In Cotgrave. Modified 

haps better spelt gedpian, os it seems to be a derivative of A. S gedp, from O. F . gargouiller, just as the M. E. gargyll (a gargoyle) is from 
wide, which see in Grein, i. 496. -f Du. gayen, to gape, yavim. + O. F. gargouille.mmQ. F. gargouiller, * to gargle, or gargarize ; * Cot. 
Icel. gapa. + Swed. gapa. Dan. gate. + G- Gf. Skt, ja&A, » 0 . F. gargouille \ for whira see Gargoyle. liar The M. E. 

jatnbh^ to gape, yawn. Dor. gap-er ; and gaby, q. v. Also gap. sb., gargarise. used by Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iv. c. a (R.), is 
M. E. gappi (dat.) in Chaucer, C. T. 1639 ; a word which is rather from O. F. gargarizer, to gargle (Cot.), borrowed (through Lat. gar-- 
Scand. than E. ; cf. Icel. and Swed. gap. a gap, breach, abyss, Dan. garizare) from Gk. yapyapl(iiv. to gargle. This is a reduplicated 
gab. mouth, throat, gap, chasm. See Gabble. form from the V OAR, to swallow, devour ; as explained in Curtius, 

GAH (1), GAJEllflBH, a kind of pike. (E.) A fish with a long ii. 80. The words were probably confused. Dor. gargle, sb. 
slender body and pointed head. Prob. named from A. S. gar. a spear, GAHOOVIaES, in architecture, a projecting spout. (F., L.) M.E. 
from its shape ; see Garlic. Cp. Icel. geirsil. a kind of herring, gargoyle, also spelt gargyll. The spelling gargoyle is in Lidgate’s 
Icel. geirr. a spear ; and observe the names pike and ged. Troybook (R.) j we read of ‘ gargylles of golae fiersly faced with 

GAjEI( 3), to cause. (Scand.) Common in Lowland Scotch ; and see spoutes running * in Hall’s Chron. Henry VllI, an. 19. —O. F. gar~ 

P. Plowman, 13 . i. lai ; v. 130 ; vi. 303. — Icel. gi‘*ra\ V>axi. gjbrei gouille. ‘the weesle or weason [weazand] of the throat; also, the 

Swed. gbra. to cause, make, do. A causal ve.b, lit. ‘to make mouth of a spout, a gutter;* Cot. Cf. Span, gargo/a, a gargoyle, 
ready.' — Icel. gbrr. ready; cognate with E. yare. Sec VTare and fi. We find, in Ital., not only garga//a, gargozza. the throat, wind- 
Qear. See Fick, iii. 102. pipe, but also gorgozza. the throat, gullet, dimin. of gorga. the 

GAHB (i), dress, manner, fashion. (F.,- 0 . H.G.) Used by throat. Thus gorgoy/e is merely the dimin. of F. gorg^, the throat ; 
Shak. to mean * form, manner, mode of doing a thing * (Schmidt) ; see Gorge. y. The change of vowel was due to confusion with 
Hamlet, ii. a. 390; K. Lear, ii. 2. 103. — O. F. garbe. ‘a garbie, Lat. gargarizare*. just gargle (q. v.) was confused with M.E. 
comeVmesse, handsomenessc, graccfulncssc, good fashion ; * Cot. gargarise (explained under Gargle). 

Cf. Ital. garbo. ‘grace, handsomeness, garbe;' Florio. — O. H. G. GAB 18 H, GAIB.I8H, glaring, staring, showy. (Scand). *The 
garawi. preparation, getting ready, dress, gear; M. H. G. gerwe. garish sun;* Romeo, iii. 2. 25. ‘Day’s gar/sA eye;' Milton, II Pense- 
garwe.^mO. H. G. garawen. M. H. G. gerwen, to get ready.— O. H.G. roso, 141. From the verb togare. Chaucer uses the slightly different 
garo. M. H. G. gar. gare. ready ; cognate with E. yare. See Gear, form gauren. to stare ; C. T. 5332, 14375. p. By the frequent 
GABJB (2), a sheaf. (F.,— O. H. G.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. An change of s to r, we see that gare. to stare, is a variant of M. E.gasen. 
heraldic term.— F. garbe. a sheaf.- O. H. G. garba. a sheaf. to gaze. (For an example of the change, see Frore.) Sec Gaze. 

GABBAGB, offal, refuse. (F. V) In Shak. Hamlet, i. 5, 57. GABIjAH’D, a wreath. (F.) In early use. M. E. gerlond. 
'The garbage, aliius, intestina;* Levins, it. 13. Florio translates Chaucer, C.T. 668. The form gerlaundesche occurs in Hali Meid- 
the Ital. lara by ‘the tare, waste, or garbish of any ware or merchan- enhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 23. — 0 . F. garlande. * a garland ; ' Cot, 
dise;* and doubtless, the orig. sense was merely ‘ refuse.’ We may, IThe mod. F. guirlande is borrowed from Ital. ghirlanda!] Cf. 
therefore, readily suppose it to have been a coined word from the Span, guirnalda. Ital. ghirlanda. a garland. p. Of uncertain 
base garZ>- of the verb to garble ; the sense being ‘garble-age.’ See origin ; see the discussion of the word in Diez. It seems as if formed 
Garble. Cf. F. grabeau. refuse of drugs (Littre). wim a suffix ^ande from an M. H. G. wierelen a supposed frequen* 

GABBLE, to select for a purpose, to mutilate or corrupt an 1 tative of wieren. to adorn ; from O. H. G. wiara. M. H. G. tviere. re- 
account. (F.,— Span., — Arab.) The old sense was * tc^ick out,* or fined cold, fine ornament. % Mr, Wedgwood's explanation, 

' sort,* so as to get the best of a collection of things. The statute i that the r is intrusive, and that it belongs to the sb. gala, wholly 
Rich. Ill, c. 1 X , was made * for the rcmedic of the excessiue price and fails for the Ital. and Span, forms. Per. garland, vb. 
badnesse of bowstaues, which partly is growen because the merchants GABLIO, a plant of the genus Allium. (E.) Lit. ‘ spear-plant 
will not suffer any garbeling or sorting of them to be made.' There from the shape of the leaves. M. E. garlik; Chaucer, C. T. 636.— 
was an officer called the Uarbler 0/ spices, whose business was to visit A.S. gdrledc. used to translate Lat. allium in iElfric’s Glossary, ed. 
the shops, examine the spices, and garWe, or make clean the same; men- Somner, Nomina Herbarum.- A. S. gdr, a spear; and ledc. a leek, 
tioned an. at Jacob, c. x. See Blount's Nomolexicon, where it is plant. 4* Icel. gor/aui^r, sim. formed. SeeGar(i), Gore, and lieek. 
further explained that * garbling of spice, drugs, &c. (i Jacob, cap. % The W. garlleg is borrowed from E. See Barley. 

19) is nothing but to punfie it from the dross and dirt that is mixed GABMEET, a robe, coat. (F.,— O. H. G.) A corruption of 

with it.*— O. F. garbeler*. not recorded, but a mere variant of the M. E.gar«tfm«i^P. Plowman, C.x. 1x9. — O.F.garw^pwtfw/jganwWn/, 

0, F. grabeller. ‘to garbcll spices, also to examine precisely, sift a robe; formed (with suffix — Lat. -me;i/«w) from O. F. garwr, 

nearly;* Cot. The same word as Span, garhillar. to sift, garble; togamish, adorn, fortify. See Gamish. 

Ital. garbellare. * to garbell wares ’ (Florio) ; and Low Lat. garbel- GbAJElNEB, a granary, store for grain. (F.,— L.) M. E. gamer; 

iart, to sift, a word which occurs a.d. 1269 (Ducange).— Span, gar* Chaucer, C. T. 595.— O. F. gernier. a variant of grenier. a granary 
5 i 7 /b, a coarse sieve, sifter.— Pers. gAarM/, a sieve; Arab, gkirdd/, a (Burguy). — Lat. granaria, a granary. Doublet, granary, q.v* 
large sieve. The word seems to be Arab, rather than Pers. ; cf. Dar. garner, verb. 

Amb. gharhalat, sifting, searching; Rich. Diet. 1046. ^ We GAxlNET, a kind of precious stone. (F.,teL.) 'And gode 

otn ha^y identify Span, garbillo with Span, cribillo, a small sieve, gamettes bytwene;' Romance of Emare, ed. Ritson, 1 . X56, A cormp* 
which is a corruption of Lat. eribellum. a small sieve; cf. Lat. tion of gra«a/, a form also used in E., and found in Cotgrave.— O. F. 
arihellare, to sifr. Cribellum is a dimin. of cribrum. a sieve. —Lat. grenat [older form prob. granaf]. *a precious stone called a granat, or 
base eri*, a variant of ere-, as seen in cre-ium. supine of cernere. to garnet;' Cot, Cf. Span, granate. Ital. granato. a garnet. —Low Lat. 
separate; see PiioreetiDiaoeim —.^ SKAR. to separate ; Fick, granatus, a garnet. ‘So called from its resemblance in colour and 

1. 8x1. Der. garbl^er. Perhaps garbage is from the same s^pe to the grains or seeds of the pomegranate ;* Webster.— Lat. 

source ; or resulted from a confusion of garble with O.F. garber, to granaitte, having many grains or see ^ ; granatum (for malum gra* 
collect (Roquefort). Bee above. natum). a pomegranate. -Lat. granum, a grain ; see Grain. 

GABBOtL« a disturbance, commotion. (F.,-L.) In Shak, GABNI8H» to embellish, decorate. (F.,-0. LowG.) lu 
Antony,!. 3. 61 ; ii. a.67.— O.F. garbouil.*n garboile.hurliburly, great Spenser, Verses addressed to Lord Ch. Howard, 1 . 2 ; Prompt. Parv. 
atirre;^ Cot. Cf. Span, garbulh, a crowd, multitude; Ital. garbuglio, p. 188. Also spelt wamisk in M. £. ; the pp. warnUked is in Will, of 
'a trouble, a garbotl, a disotder;* Florio, p. Of uncertain ongin. Faleme, L X085.— O.F. gamir, guamir, older form wamit, to avert. 
Referred by Diez to Lat garr4r$, to prattle, chatter ; in conjunction warn, defend, fortify, gamish (Burguy) ; pres. port, garme^mt, womit* 
with bullire, to boil, bubme, boil with rage. y. The latter part oaf, whence E. garnish, vfam-isk. Of O. Low G. origin ; the form 
of the word is thus well accounted for; see Boll. The former part of the original is best riiewn by A. S. wamiam (also fMonriaa), to 
is less sure, and seems to be more directly from the Ital. gara, strife, ^^waxt of; cf. O. Snx.uftmian, to refuse, O, Frieric ttwwfo, to give a 
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Ijledge; all fiom the notion of •wariness.* See farther under Wtoou f lips (ColgraveV - Low Lat. et 
IM. garniskt sb., garmsH^inmt, garm.^A-€r ; also i^orMiVnr# (Cot* numerous small incisions in th< 
mve) 7 lioin F. gwnitun, ‘garniture, mniishment’ (Cot.), formed I hv the Greeks iwAaaAiMi Dn 
fiom Low Lat gnmi/vra, prop. fern, of fut. part, of Low Lat. gar* 
to adorn, mkidhi is merely the F. word Latinised ; aXso gamisk*«i 
ma * die party in whose hands another man's money is attached * 

(Keiscya Piet., ed. 1715)# barbarously formed on the model of a 
F. pe«« , part, as opposed to garmsA*€r considered as an agent ; also 
q V., and garrison, q. v. 

OAKi^T» a room at the top of a house. (F.,«G.) M.E, 
gatiti (with one r). Prompt. Parv. p. 187 ; P. Plowman's Creed, cd. 

Skeat, 314. It properly means *a place of look out,' or ‘watch- 
tower.*— O.F. gariU, a place of refuge, place of look-out, watch- 
tower.— O.F. garir, older spelling warir, to preserve, save, keep.— 

O. H. G. warjan, to defend ; cf. A. S. warian, to hold, defend, 
latter is denved from A. S. war, wary. See Wary and Worn. 

C The O. F. garir is perhaps rather of Low G. than of High G. 
origin, as such seems to be also the case with the O. F. garntr ; see 
Garish. 

GAHRISOIS’t a supply of soldiers for defending a fort. (F.,— 

O. Low G.) M. E. garnison, provision, in La Belle Dame sans 
Mercy, 1 . I 75 f pr- in Political, Religious, and Love Poems, ed. Fur- 
nivall, p. 57; Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, xvii. 3^4 (footnote), where 
another spelling is warnyson, and other reading is varnysing.^aO. F. 
garnison, store, provision, supply. — O. F. garnis*ant, pres. part, of 
gamir, to supply, garnish ; see Garnish. Thus garrison nearly 
IS a doublet of garniture ; also (nearly) of garment. ^ Not quite 
the same word as M. £. garison or warison, on which sec note to 
IVarysoun in Gloss, to Bruce. 

GABHOTFS, GABBOTTFS, a method of effecting strangula- 
tion. (Span., — C.) * Garrotte, SL machine for strangling criminals, 

used in Spain. Many attempts to strangle were made by thieves 
called garrotters, in the winter of 1862-63. An act was passed in 
1863 to punish these acts by flogging ;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. [See 
garrot and garroter in Cotgrave.] — Span, garrote, a cudgel, tying a 
rope tight, strangling by means of an iron collar. Formed, with dimin. 
suffix -ote, from Span, garra, a claw, a talon, clutch, whence also the 
phrase echarle a mo la garra, to grasp, imprison. Of Celtic origin ; 
connected with Breton gar, garr, W. and Com. gar, the shank of 
the leg (DiejJ ; cognate with Irish eara, the leg.— VK.AR, to run, 
move. See Uar. Der. garrotte, verb; garroti^er; and see garter. 

GABBULOUS, talkative. (L.) 1 . Milton has garrulity, Sams. 

Agonistes, 491 ; and it occurs in Cotgrave, to translate F. garruUU, 
from Lat. acc. garrulitatem, talkativeness. 2. The adj. garrulous 
occurs in Chapman's Homer, Comment, on Iliad, b. iii ; note 2. ft 
is borrow'ed from Lat. directly, by change of -us to -ous, as in nrt/i/- 
ous, strenu-ous, Slc.^'LsX. garrulus, talkative. Formed, with suffix 
-(«)/«-, from garr-ire, to prattle. — GAR, to shout, call; whence 
also E. Call, q. V. Der. garrulous-ness, also garrul*i-iy, as above. 

GABTEB, a band round the leg, for fastening the hose. (F., — 

C.) * Eke ther be knightes old of the garter; ’ The Flower and the 
Leaf (i.slh cent.), 1 . 519. The order was instituted by Edw. Ill, 

33 April, 1349.— O.F. gartier, in dialects of N. France (Hecart), 
spelt jartier in Cotgrave, and explained by him as *a garter;' mod. F. 
jarretkre. Closely connected with O. F. garret (Burguy), mod. F. 
jarret, the ham of the leg ; both words being alike formed from an 
O. F. garre* (equivalent to Span, garra, a claw, talon). — Bret, gar, 
garr, the shank of the leg ; cf. W. gar, the shank ; see Garrote. 

Der. ^rter, verb, All’s Well, ii. 3. 365. 

GAB, an aeriform fluid. (Dutch.) The term is known to have 
been a pure invention. The Belgian chemist Van Helmont (died 
A. D. 1644) invented two corresponding terms, gas and bias; the 
fermer came into use, the latter was forgotten. We may call it a 
Dutch word, as gas is the Du. spelling. ^ As the word is thus 
known to have wen an invention, it is absurd to find an origin for it. 

The utmost that can be said is that Van Helmont may have had in 
his mind the Du. geest, spirit, ghost, volatile fluid, as a foundation 
for gas ; and the verb blazent to blow, 1^ a foundation for bias, Der. 
gtts-e-ous, gas-o-meter. 

aASOOFTABB, boasting, bracing. (Gascony.) ‘That figure 
of speech which is commonly distinguished by the name of Gascon- 
ade;* The Tatler, no. 115 (part 3).— F. gasconnade, boasting; said 
to be a vi<^ of the Gascons. — F. Gascon, an inhabitant of Gascony, 
formerlyVasconia. Der. gasconade, verb, gasconading, gasconad-er. 

GASH, to hack, cut deeply. (F.,— Low Lat.) ‘Hjs gashed 
i|tabs; ’ Madieth, ii. 3. 119. A corruption of au older form garsh 
or gorse, *Agarse or gashe, incisura; * Levins, 33. 14. ‘ Oarsshe 

m wode or in a knife, koche ; * Palsgrave. 'Ihe pi. sb. garcen 
(another MS. has garses) occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 358, in the 
•ease, of ‘gashes caused by a scouige.’— O. F. garser, to scarify, 


Ml, scarification; or the making of 
e skin and flesh ; on operation ciuled 
by the Greeks iTxdpoftt; Ducange. p. Origin obscure; it is 
possible that garsa maybe a mere corruption of an incision; 

either way, the root appears to be SKAR. to ait ; whence also K. 
Sliear. Not connected with Du. gat, a hole, as suggested in 

Wedgwood. Der. gash, sb. 

GAS] P, to gape for breath. (Scand.) M.E. gaspen, Gower, C. A. ii. 
a6o.— Icel. geispa, to yawn, -f Swed. g'dspa. + Dan. ghpe. p. It 
is well known that sp commonly represents an earlier ps; thus 
clasp is M. E. clapsen, hasp was formerly haps, and aspen is from aps. 
Hence gaspa (the old form) stands for gap^sa, an extension of early 
Scand. and Iccl. gapa, to gape ; and we may consider gasp as a fre* 
quenta tive of gape ; see Gape. Der. gasp, sb. 

GASTBIC^ belonging to the belly. (L., » Gk.) Kersey, cd. 171^, 
has only the Lat. gastricus sueeus, which becomes gastrick juice in 
Bailey’s Diet., ed. 1 731, vol. ii. — Lat. gastricus, gastric ; formed with 
suffix -c- from a crude Toim gastri-^gastro-. — Gk. yaaTp 6 -, crude form 
of ya^rr^/i, the belly (ktem yaarep). p. Cognate with Hki.jaihara, 
the belly, and prob. with Lat. uenier, though the letter-changes pre- 
'sent difficulty. Prob. the orig. form was gatara, whence Gk. ya-a* 
rfip and Lat. {g)ue-n-ter. Der. from the same root, gas/ro-nomy; 
from Gk. yaorpd-, and vopla, derivative of v 6 pos, usage. 

GATFl, a door, opening, way. (E.) [In prov. E, and M. E. wa 
often find gate^o. street ; this use is Scand.] M. E. gate, ^aie, yate. 
Spelt gate, O. Eng. Homilies, cd. Morris, i. 337, 1 . 31 ; late. Will, of 
Paleme, 3757 ; ^et, Ancren Riwle, p. 74. — A. S. geat, a gate, opening; 
Matt. vii. 13. + Dll. gat, a hole, o;>ening, gap, mouth. ^ Icel. gat, an 
ojiening ; gata, a way, path, street. + Swed. gata, a street, lane, 
Dan. gade, a street. 4 * Goth, gatwo, a street. + O. gasse, a street, 
p. The root is seen in A. S. gitnn, to get, hence, to arrive at, reach ; 
so that gate = ti way to get at a thing, a passage, lane, opening; Fick, 
iii. 98. See G«t. (So also O. H. G. gazza, a street, is from kezzatt, 
to get.) Not from the verb to go. Der. gat-ed, gate-way. 

GATHEB, to draw into a heap, collect. (E.) Just as father 
corresponds to M. E. fader, so gather corresponds to M. E. gaderen or 
gaderien, to gather ; as also mod. E. together corresponds to M. E. 
togideres. * And gadred hem allc togideres ' — and gathered them all 
together ; P. Plowman, B. xvi. 80. — A. S. gadrian, gaderian ; Lukc» 
vi. 44 ; Grein, i. 366, 373. p. Formed, with causal suffix -i«n, 
from A. S. gader, together, preserved in the compound gader-tang, 
associated with (Grein, i. 365), and also as gador or geador, together 
(Grein, i. 491) ; see Together. y. Again, the suffix -er or -or 
(orig. -ar) has a frequentative force, and is a mere addition. A 
shorter form appears in the A, S. g<Bd, society, fellowship, company ; 
whence also the A. S. geed-el-ing, an associate, comrade ; cf. Goth. 

f ad-il-iggs gad-il-ings), a sister’s son, Col. iv. 10. According to 

ick (ill. 98) the Teutonic base (iAD means to fit, to suit, and is also 
the origin of E. good ; see Good. + I^u. gaderen, to collect, from 
gader, together ; the base GAD appears in gade, a spouse, consort ; 
with which cf. G. gatte, a husband, gattin, a wife. Der. gather, sb.; 
gather-ing, gather-er. 

GAUD, a show, ornament. (L.) Also spelt gasvd, Shak. Mids. 
Nt. Dr. i. I. 33. Chaucer uses gaude in the sense of ‘ specious trick ; ’ 
C.T. 1 2333. — Lat. gavdium, gladness, joy; used in Low Lat. of 'a large 
bead on a rosary;' whence M. E. gauded, furnished with large beads. 
‘ A peire of bedes gauded al with grene ; * Chaucer, C. T. 159 (see 
note in Clarendon Press edition) ; or see Gaudees in Hall i well. Cf. 
Lat. gaudere, to rejoice, pt. t. gauisus sum ; from a base gat/-. 4 Gk. 
yalew, to rejoice ; yavpot, proud ; see Curtius, i. 3ii. Der. gaud-y, 
i. e. show-y ; * In gaudy grene,’ Chaucer, C.T. 3081 ; gaudi-ly, gaud- 
i-ness. Doublet, joy, q. v. 

GAUGE, GAGE, to measure the content of a vessel. (F., — Low 
L.) In Shak. Merch. of Ven. ii. 2. 308 (where the old edd. have 
gage). ‘ Or bore or ga^the hollow caucs uncouth ; ’ Surrey, tr. of 
Virgil, iEneid, ii. 52.— gauger (printed gaugir in Roquefort), 
l&ter jauger, *to gage, or measure a piece of [or?] cask;’ Cot.— 
O. F. gauge* (not found), old form of jauge, * a gage, the instrument 
wherewith a cask is measured, also an iron leaver; ’ Cot.— Low Lat. 
gaugia, the standard measure of a wine-cask (a.d. 1446) ; Ducange. 
Also spelt ganja; and cf, txjw Lat. gaugatum, the gauging of a wine- 
cask ; gttugettum, a tribute paid for guaging, a guage ; gaugiator, a 
:er. p. All these words are probably further allied to Low 
jalagium, the right of \ ' ' ‘ " “ ' 


Eat. jalagium, the right of gauging wine-casks ; ialea, a gallon, F; 
jalle, a bowl; and hence related also to E. gallon; see Gallon* 
The orig. sense seems to have been * to test the capacity of a gallon 
measure.’ Dop. guage or gage, sb., gaug-ing, gaug-er, 

GAU JNT, thin, lean. (Scand.) In Snak. Rich. IL ii. l. 74 * * His 
own garni eagle ;* Ben Jonson, Catiline, iii. i. • Oawnt, w Icnc;* allk^, 
‘ Oatmte, ordendyr;* Prompt. Parv. p. 189.^ *Gant, slimi slender;^ 


pierce with a limcet (Roquefort) ; garscher, to -chap, as the hands or^Bfty*s and East-Cpuntiy Words, cd. 1691. Abw mentioned in-' 



m GAUNail^T. QENDEB. 

Forby as a Norfolk^ and in Moor as a Suffolk word. 8. Being ^commcsiW at Venice, and thence dimrsed, every month, Into most 
an East-Anglian word, it is presumably Scandinavian. It corre- parts of Christendom ; * Cot, B. The word is certainly from ItaL 
sponds to Norweg. gaud l^^ganfL a thin pointed stick, a tall and gaixetta^ but that wo^ has two meanings, vis. (i) * a yoong piot or 
thin man, an overgrown striplingtAasen) ; we also find Swed. dial, magot a pie ’ [mag*pie] ; and (2) * a small coine in Italie ; ’ JFlorio, 
gankt a lean and nearly starv^ horse (Rietz). Cf. * arm-gaunt steed,* Now the value of the latter (less than a farthing) was so small, that 
Shale. Ant. and Cleop. I. 5. Ber. gamt-ness, Mr. Wedgwood's objection is sound, viz. *that it never could have 

GAUFTTIiET, an iron glove. (F.,««Scand.) In Spenser, F. Q. been the price either of a written or a printed sheet so that this (the 
i* 4 * 33 ; •• O. F. ^anttlet, * a gantlet, or arming-glove ; * Cot. Formed, usual) explanation is to be doubted. C. We may rather suppose 
with dimin. sufbxes -«/- and -e/, from 0 . F. gant, a glove. Of Scand. that the woid gazzetta in the sense of magpie (and hence tittle-tattle) 
origin. «- 0 . Swed. ufonh, a glove (Ihre) ; whence O. F. gant by the may have given name to the original Venetian gazette, first published 
usual change of a/ to g in French ; see Garnish. 4 * vonte, a about 1536 (Haydn); and hence came the Ital. gazzeitare, to chatter 
mitten. + Icel. vbttr (stem vattmvant), a glove. + Du. wantt a mitten, as a magpie, to write gazettes (Florio). D. Gazutta, a magpie, 
fi* The most probable source is O.Swed. winda, to wind, hence to is a dimm. from Ital. gazza, a magpie (Florio). B. Oazzetta, 
involve, wrap, cognate with E. wind, verb. See Wind. a small coin, is prob. a dimin. from I-at. gaza, treasure, wealth, a 

GAITSUSj, a thm silken fabric. (F.,— Palestine.) ‘ Gatvz, a thin word borrowed from Gk. yd(a, wealth, a treasury ; which, again, is 
sort of silk-stuff;* Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715.—O. F. gaz#, ‘cushion said to be from the Persian. I|f 1. The word g^azrr, meaning a 
canvas, the thin canvas that serves women for a ground unto their small coin, oewrs in Massinger, Maid of Honour, iii. 1 (speech by 
cushions or pursework; also, the sleight stuffe tiffaiw;* Cot. Of Jacomo), and in Ben Jonson, The P'ox, ii. 1 (speech by Pengrint), 
historical origin ; so called because first brought from Gaza, in Pales- 2. In Chambers* Etym. Diet, it is suggested that the coin gazzetia 
tine, Cf. Dow Lat. gazetum, wine brought from Gaza ; gazzatum, was paid, not for the gazette itself, but for the privilegt qf reading 
gauze. Several kinds of stuffs are named from places ; c. g. ‘ it ; and it is added that it was * a written sheet, which appeared 

dama sk fro m Damascus, calico from Calicut, &c. about the middle of the i6th century, during the war with Soliman 

GAVBXiKIND, a peculiar sort of tenure. (C.) In Minsheu, II.* The reader can take his choice. Der. gazett-eer, orig. a writer 
cd. 1627. * Gavelkind, a tenure, or custom, whereby the lands of the for a gazette, now used to denote a geographical dictionary, 
father are equally divided at his death among all his sons;* Blount’s GEAR, dress, harness, tackle. (E.) The orig. sense is ‘prepara- 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. a. The word has clearly taken its present tion.’ M. gere, Chaucer, C. T. 354. A. S. gearwe, pi. fern., pre- 
form owing to a supposed derivation from M.E. gauel (with «*v), paration, dress, ornament; Grein, i. 495 ; whence was formed the 
tribute, occurring in Ancren Riwle, p. 202, See., and derived from %'crb gearwian, to prepare, cognate with Icel, gbra, to cause ; see 
A,S. gdfolt tribute (Leo, Bosworth); with the E. suffix kind (as in Gar(2).-f O.Sax.garttwi. gear. -f Icel. gum, g/im, gear.-f O.H.G. 
man^kind), p. Yet this is a mere adaptation, the word being really garawi, M. H. G. garwe, gear ; whence O. F. garhe, and E. garh ; see 
of Celtic origin, and the custom a remnant from O. British. — Irish &arb (i ). B. These sbs. are derived from an older adjective, pre- 
gahhailcine^ the ancient law of gavelkind ; where gabhail signifies a served in Shak. in the form yare ; viz. A. S. gearu, ready, Grein, i. 
receiving, a tenure, from gabhaim, I take, receive ; and cine signifies a 493 # O. S&x.garu ; 0 . H. G. garo (cf. G. gar, entirely) ; Du. gear, 
race, tribe, family ; so that the word means ‘ family-tenure.* Cf. W. dressed ; see Yare. Der. gear, verb ; gearing. Doublet, garb, 
ga^slt Corn, gavel, a hold, holding, tenure ; and cenedl, ^ tribe. GEID, the fish called a pike, (Scand.) A North. E. word. — Icel. 

GAVOTTE, a kind of dance. (F.) Sj^elt gavot in Arbuthnot ^dda, a pike ; Swed. gddde ; allied to Icel. gaddr, a goad ; see 
and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus, as quoted in Todd’s Johnson. — O. F. Gad, Goad. Named from the sharp thin head; whence also the 
govofr, ‘ a kind of brawle [dance], danced, commonly, by one alone ;* name * pike.* So also gar-fish, q.y. 

Cot. Of historical origin ; * orig. a dance of the Gavotes, i. e. people GEDATINE, a substance which dissolves in hot water and cools 
of Gap;* Brachet. Gap is in the department of the Upper Alps, as a jelly. (F.,— L.) * Gelatina, any sort of clear gummy juice ;* 

and in the old province of Dauphin^, Kersey’s Diet, ed. 171S; The mod. form is French. — F, gilatine.mm 

GAWR, a simpleton, awkward fellow. (E.) The orig. sense is Low Lat. gelatina, as cited by Kersey ; formed from Lat. gelaUts, pp. 
a * cuckoo.’ M. E. goxvke, a cuckoo, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 927, of gelare, to congeal.— Lat. gelu, frost ; allied to E. cool, cold\ see 
The dimin. form gemy is used in the sense of ‘ simpleton ; * P. Plow- Cool. Der. gelatin-ate, gclatin-ous ; and see Gelid. From the 
man, B. xi. 299.— A. S. gedc, a cuckoo ; Grein, i. 495. + Icel. gankr, same source, y>//y. 

a cuckoo. 4* Dan. gibg, a cuckoo. 4 * Swed. gbk, a cuckoo ; en otack- GEliD, to emasculate. (Scand.) M. E. gelden ; Wyclif, Matt. 
sam gSk, an unthaidcful fellow. 4- O. H. G, couch, M. H. G. gouch, G. xix. 1 2. * Geldyn, castro, testiculo, emasculo ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 190. 
gai/cA, a,. cuckoo, a simpleton. Cf. also Lat. cucus, a cuckoo, a fool; [The A.S. gylte, gelt, is due to Somner, and imauthorised.l— Icel. 
used as % term of reproach. An imitative word; sec Cuokoo. gv/da. + Swed. g6//a (for gfi/da). + Dan. giVcto. Possibly related to 
Der. gawthy, awkward, ungainly. Goth, giliha, a sickle ; Mark, iv. 29. Der. geld-er ; also geld-ing 

GAx , lively, merry, sportive. (F., — M.H.G.) M.E. gay, Chaucer, (Chaucer, C. T. 693), from Icel. gelding, a gelding —Swed. galling 
C. T. 3213; Will, of I’alcme, 816 ; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 'Doxi. gilding. On the suffix -mg, see March, A.S. Gram. sect. 228. 
3204. — O. F. gai, merry; spelt gay in Cotgravc. — M. H. G. gcche, GELlD, cool, cold, (L.) ‘Dwells in their gr/td pores;* Thora- 
C). H. G. gr/Ai (older form kahi), G.jdhe, quick, sudden, rash, and son. Autumn, 642.— Lat. gf/«'d«5, cool, cold.— Lat. g«/», frost. See 
hence, lively; we also find M.H. G. gdcA, with the same sense.— Cool. Her. gelid-ly, gelid-ness. Doublet, coo/. 

M. H. G. gtt/i, G. gehen, to go ; cognate with E. go ; see Go. Cf. the GEM, a precious stone. (F.,— L.) M. E. gemme ; Chaucer, C. T. 
E. slang phrase ‘to be full of go? Der. gai-ly. Will, of Paleme, 8130, 13539.— Q.F.gmmc, ‘agem;* Cot.— l^t. gemma, a swelling 
1625 ; gaMy, used by Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, c. 5. s, 5 [nor 1 5] (R.), bud ; also a gem, jewel. p. Of uncertain origin ; either connected 
from O. F. gayeU, * mirth,’ Cot. Also jay, q. v. with Lat. gemere, to sigh (orig. to swell or be full), Gk, yifiety, to be 

GAEE, to behold fixedly, stare at. (Scand.) M. E. gasen. ‘ When full (Curtius, i. 214) ; or else connected with Skt.janman, birth, pro- 
that the peple gased up and down ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 8879. Of Scand. duction (Fick, i, 66). fhe form of the root is, accordingly, either 
origin, and perfectly preserved in Swed. dial, gasa, to gaze, stare, as GAM or GAN. Der. gcmmi-/cr-ows, bud-bearing (Lat.ycrrc, to bear); 
in the phrase gasa airing se, to gaze or stare about one (Rietz). gemmi-par^s, bud-producing (I^t. parbre, to produce) ; gemmate, 
p. The original notion is ' to stare in terror,’ or * to stick to the having buds (Lat. gemmatus, pp. of gemmate, to bud) ; gemmat-ion. 
spot in terror; ’ from the Goth, base gaiV, which occurs in vs-gaisr GEMIET* twins. (L.) The name of a sign of the Zodiac. * He 
jan, to make utterlv afraid, and us-geis-nan, to be amazed.— was that time in Gem/ms; * Chaucer, C.T. 10096 ; where Geminfr m 
</GHAIS, to stick fast (e^. with terror); see this root discussed the ablative case. -Lat. gemini, pi., twins; from the base gam, a 
8. V. Aghast, sect. B. ^ By the change of s to r, we have the variant of ^ GAN, to generate; see Genua. Der. gemin-ous, double 
form gauren, to stare, Chaucer, C. T. 10504, 14375. Der. gaze, sb., (-Lat. geminus, double), Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 15. § 5 » 
gaz-dng^stoek ; also garfish. gemin-aNon, a doubling. Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, sect, 8. 

GA&EGIiE, a land of antelope. (F.,— Arab.) Formerly gozf/. GEMDER (i), kind, breed, sex. (F.,— L.) M.E. gendre; 
* Gazel, a kind of Arabian deer, or the antilope of Barbary ; * Kersey’s Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, i. 18. The d is excrescent, as so commonly 
Diet., ed. X7I5 .<pO. F. gaxel, gazelle, * a kind of wild goat ; * Cot. the case after n m English ; cf. tender, and see engender.mmO. F. (and 
‘ Of Oriental origin ; introduced from Africa by St. Louis^ crusaders; * mod, F.) genre, ‘ kind ; * Cot. —Lat. genere, abl. case of genus, kind, 
Bracket.- Arab, ghazdl, *a friwn just able to walk ; a wild goat; * kin, cognate with E. kin ; see Genus and Kin. % The deriv. 
Richardson’s Diet. p. 1050, Explained as * a gazelle * in P;Qmer*s from the abl. case is unusual, but is here due to the frequent use of 
Pers. Diet. col. 440. the Lat. ablative in such phrws as genere natus, hoe genere, anmi 

GAZETTE, a smalf newspaper. (F.,— Ital.) * As we read a genere, Ac. ; Ital. genere, kind. See below. 

gazetti* Bp. Taylor, vol. ii. ser. i (K.)-O.F. gaztf/Ze, ‘a certain GEIffDER (a), to engender, produce. (F.,— L.) VL."Eh gendren, 
Venetian coin scarce worth our farthing ; also, a bill of news, or a Wyclif, Acts, vii. 8 (where the Vulgate has genuit). Really a clipped 
short relation of the genendl oodfrrences of the time, foiged most^ ^form of fixi|^dsr| q. v. 



GEIfEALOGy. 

a pedigree of a dosoent by btrtb. 
l^fwGk.) M.E.mMMjfie, Wyclif, Heb. vii. 3 (whore the Vulgate 
lias gmiohgia).^ 0 , F. gtntahgi§^ ‘a genealogy, pedegree;* Cot- 
lAt. g«««a/ogfa*«*Gk. tctcoXo^, an account of a family ; 1 Tim. i* 
4.«iUk. ytrcd. birth, race, descent; and •\cyia, an account, from 
Xfyfitr, to speak of. Cf. Gk. yfrot. birth, race, descent ; see CtoniUI 
and l«o|r^ Dor. genealog 4 c^t gtntahgHc al /y, gituahg-ht, 
02iirhSBAlip relating to a genus or class, common, prevalent. 
(F.,-L,) 'The viker gmwral of alle;* Gower, C. A, i. 253. 
Chaucer has the adv. ginerally, C. T. 173^7. —O. F. gentrah 'generoll, 
univcrsall ; * Cot. — Lat. gtfuralis, belongmg to a genus. — Lat. g€tur^ 

- T_ 



U^ai 4 m ; also generaMy (Hooker, Eccl. Polity, ed. Church, b. i, 
sect. 6. subsect. 4), from O. F, generaliti^ * generality, generallness,* 
Cot.; also general-isi-i-mo^ supreme commander (see examples in 
Todd's Johnson), from Ital. generalissimot a supreme commander, 
formed with the superlative sufhx •ssimo -1 Lat. -simo- •» -/tmo- » Aryan 
^ama (Schlei cher, Compendium, p. 477). 

OBIOSIIATS, to produce. (L.) Orig. a pp., as in * S. Cubba 
was gentraitt i. e. bom ; Hale’s English Votaries, pt. i (R.) ‘ I-et the 
’WB.tcrs genirate\* Milton, P. L. vii. 387. — Lat. generaius, pp. of 
gentrare, to procreate, produce. — Lat. gener-^ stem of genus, a race, 
Kind. &e Genus. Der. generat-or, generat-ive\ also generation 
(Wyclif, Mark, viii. 13), from O. F. generation acc. genera^ 
iionem, from nom. generation 

GWTERlOt pertaining to a genus. (L.) The older word, in £., 
is generieal. *Oenerical, pertaining to a kindred;* Blount's Gloss., 
cd. 1674. ^ coined word, with suffix -c (or -c~al) from Lat. generi~, 
crude form of gmus ; see Genus. J>er. generieaNy, 
GEKEUROuS, of a noble nature. (F.,— L.) ‘The generous 
[noble] and gravest citizens;* Meas. for Meas. iv. 6. 13.— O. F. 
genereux [older forms generous, genereu^, ‘generous;* Cot. —Lat. 
generosus, of noble birth ; formed with suffix -osms from gener^, base of 
genus; see Genus. Der. generous-ly, generous-ness ; generos-i~ty 
(Cor. i. I. a If), from O. F. gen#rosfV^ » Lat. acc. generositatem, from 
jaotti. generositas, 

GENSSIB, generation, creation. (L.,— Gk.) Lat. g«ii«st5, the 
name of the first book of the Bible in the Vulgate version.— Gk. 
yireais, origin, source.— Gk. ^FEN, to beget, produce; equivalent 
to V GAN, to beget. 

GEJVET.a carnivorous animal, allied to the civet. (F.,— Span.,— 
Arab.) * Oenet, a kind of cat;* Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. Spelt 
gennet in Skinner, ed. 1671. — F. genette, *a kind of weesell, black- 
spotted, and bred in Spain;* Cot. — Span, gineta, a genet.— Arab. 
Jarneit (with hard /); cited by Dozy, who refers to the Journal 
Asiatic^, Juin, 1859, p. 541. 

GEltXAj^, cheering, merry. (F..— L.) In Cotgrave. — O. F. 
genial, * geniall, belonging to luck or chance, or to a man’s nature, 
disposition, inclination;’ Cot. — Lat. genialis, pleasant, delightful.— 
Lat. genius, genius; also, social enjoyment. See Genius. Der. 
genial*ly, geniaU ness, geniaUi^ty, 

GENlCUXiATE, jointed. (L.) A botanical term. Bailey 
gives it in the Lat. form, viz. * gemculatus, jointed;’ vol. ii., ed. 
1731. — Lat. geniculum, a little knee, a knot or joint, in a plant. 
Formed, with suffixes and from geni‘, put for genu, a knee ; 
cognate with £. hue. See 3 Cnee. 

* GENITAIi, belonging to generation. (F., — L.) Ih Cotgrave.— 

0. F. genital, ‘genitall, fit for breed, apt to beget ; ’ Cot. — Lat. geni~ 
talis, generative. — Lat. genitum, supine of gignere, to beget. Gignere 

gi-gtf^^fre) is a reduplicated form, from (JAN, to b^et; cf. 
Gk. yiyroiUu>»yt-^tiM>tMu; and Skt. to beget. See G«nus. 
Der. genit als, pi . sb., which occurs in (^ower, C. A. ii. 156. 
GKNlTlVjSy the name of a case in grammar. (F.,— L,) In 
Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 1. 59. The suffix 4 ve is a sul^titution for an 
older answering to F. -f/, from Lat. -iww.— O. F. genitif, ‘the 
genitive case ; * Cot. — Lat. genitivus, lit. of or belonging to generation 
or birth, applied in grammar to a, particular case of nouns.— Lat. 
ge mtum, su pme of gignere, to beget. See above. 

GBNIUB, a spirit ; inborn faculty. (L.) See Shak. Macb. iii. 

1. 56 ; Tul. Caesar, ii. i. 66 ; Spenser, F. Q. ii. la. 47 ; Gower, C. A. 
i 48.— Lat. getUus, the tutelar spirit of a person; also, inclination, 
wit, talent ; lit. ‘ inborn nature.*— ^ GAN, to produce, begeL See 
Q onua P ar, geniit pi., geniuses, pi. ; also genital, q. v. 

GJBl ldiJWJdT, a Spanish horse ; see Jennet. 

G2l2rTXlEIi» lit. belonging to a noble race, well-bred, graceful. 
(F.,— L.) A doublet of geniU; the ee represents the sound of the 
O. F, Ia M. £. geniil, gentyl, * Thy fayre body so gentyl ; ’ Rob. of 
^lonc., p. a<^«— O.F. geutil, ‘gentle, . . . gracious, . . . also Geili* 
tdle;* CotMLat. geniiUs, orig. Mongtng to the same clan; also, a 


GERANIUM. 2Sl 

^ Mniile. See Gentile. Der. gented^ly, getdaMst; also getUihi-tif^ 
As You Like It, i. 3. aa. Doublet, gentU ; also geniiU. 
GENTIAN, the name of a plant, (F.,-L.) In Minsheu.** 
O. F. gmtiatu, ‘gentian, bitterwort ; * Cot. -Lat. geniima, gentian* 
So named after the Illyrian king Qentim (about b.c. 180), who was 
the fi rst to discover its properties ; see Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 7, 
GENTHiE, a pagan. (F.,— L.) In Soak. Merch. of Ven. ii. 6, 

51.-0. F. gentil, ‘ gentle, . . . Gentile ; * Cot.-Lat. genHUs, a gen- 
tile, lit. belonging to the same clan. -Lat. genti-, crude form of gww, 
a tribe, clan, race.— Lat. base GEN, from ^ 0 AN, to l^get, pro- 
duce. Doublet, gentle ; also, genteel, 

GENTIiE, docile, mild. (F.,— L.) M. E. gentil, * So hardy and 
so gentil;' Rob. of Glouc. p. 167. ‘ Noble men and gentile and of 
heh burtSe’ [high birth]; O. Eng. Homilies, i. 373. -O.F. gentil^ 

‘ gentle ; * Cot.-Lat. gentilis. See Gentile and Genteel. Der. 
gentl^y, gentle^ss ; gentle-man (M. E. gentilman, Gower, C. A. ii* 
78); gentle-woman (M. £. gentilwoman, Chaucer, C. T. 15893)2 
gentl e-man - ly, gentle-folks ; also gent-ry, q. v. 

GENTBY, rankiiby birth; gentlefolks. (F.,-L.) M. E. gentries 
* Also, to have pride of gentrie is right great foly ; for oft time the 
gentrie of the b^y benimeth [taketh away] the gentrie of the soul ;* 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Superbia. Gentrie is a corruption of the 
older form gentrise ; see P. Plowman, C. xxi. ax, where we find the 
various spellings gentriu, getttrice, genterise, and gentrye,^ 0 , F. gen- 
terise, rank, formed from O. F. gentilise, or gentilleee, by the change 
of I into r (Buiguy). Gentilleee is formed, with O. F. suffix -eee (F. 
-esse), from the aqj. gentil, gentle ; like F. noklesse from noble. See 
Gentle. 

GENUINE, of the true stock, natural, real. (L.) • The lasbher 

genuine laws which stoutly did retain ; * Drayton, Polyolbion, s. 9. 
]^rrowed directly from Latin.— Lat. genuinus, innate, genuine. 
From the base genuo-, an extension of the base gen- as seen in genus^ 
8iC. — V GAN, to beget. See Genus. Der. genuine-ly, genuine-ness, 
GENUFLECTION, GENUFLEUON, a bending of the 
knee. (F.,— L.) Spelt genuflexion in Howell's Letters, b. iii. let. a. 
$ 3. — F. genuflexion, ‘ a bending of the knee ; * Cot.— Late Lat. acc. 
genuflexionem, from nom. genuflexio; Ducange.— Lat.gtfnt/, the knee; 
and fiexus, pp. of fleetere^ to bend. See Knee and Flexible. 
^ The correcter spelling is with x ; cf. Lat. flexio, a bending. 
GENUS, breed, race, kin. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
In early use as a term in logic. — Lat. genus (stem gtner-), race ; 
cognate with E. kin ; see Elin.— GAN, to beget ; cf. Skt. Jan, to 
beget ; Gk. 'yiv-os, race, yi-y{e)v-oim, 1 am born ; Lat. gi^g(e)n-ere, 
to beget ; &c. Doublet, kin, q. v. Der. gener-a, pi. ; gener-ie,, 
gener-ic-al, gener-ic-al-ly. From the same root, gener-al, gener-ate, 
gener-ous ; gender, en-gender^ eon-gener ; gend-us, gen-i-al, gen-it-alf 
con-gen-it-al ; gen-it-ive, gen-u-ine, ^en-t-Ue, gen-t-le, gen-t-eel ; eon- 
gen-i-al ; de-gen-er-ate, inai-gen-ous, tn-gen-i-ous, in-gen-u-ous, pro-gen- 
i-tor, pro-gen-y, re-gener-ate. See, Also, from the Gk., gen-e-a-logy, 
gen-esis, hetero-gen-e-ous, homo-gen-e-ous; endo-gen, exo-gen, hydro-gen^ 
oxy-gen, nitro-gen, See, 

geography, a description of the earth. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) 
In Minsheu. — O. F. geographie, ‘geography;* Cot — Lat. geogra- 
pA/a. — Gk. yfory/Ni^a, geography, lit. earth-description. — Gk, yen- mm 
yt-to-mzyrj to-, put for ySj-iof, belonging to the earth, from 7^, earth, 
land ; and -ypafia, description, from ypapetr, to write. Cf. Skt. go, 
the earth; see Curtius, 1. 217. Der. geographer, geograph-ie-al. 
From the same form geo- as a prefix, we nave numerous derivatives, 
such as geo-eentr-ie (see Centre), geo-logy (from Gk. Kiyuv, to speak 
of), geo-maney (from Gk. iMvrtla, divination, through the French) ; 
and other scientific terms. See also Geometry and Georgio. 
GEOMETRY, the science of measurement. (F.,— L., — Gk.) 
M. E. geometrie, Gower, C. A. iii. 90.— O. F. geometrie, ‘geometry ;* 
Cot.— lAt. geometria, — Gk. yewfierpla, lit. * the measurement of land.* 
— Gk. yeohmmytHO-myri^so-, put for T^tot, belonging to land; and 
-/urpta, mea8urement|Trom purpiee, I measure, which from fsirpov, a 
measure. See abovevwbd see Metre. Der. geometr-ic, geometr-ie-alp 
geometr-ie-al-fy, geometr-ie-i-an, geometer, 

GEORGIO, a poem on husbandry. (L.,— Gk.) 'Georgieke, 
bookes intreating of the tillage of the ground;’ Minsheu, ed. 1637 
The title of four books on nushandry by Virgil. -Lat. georgiea 
neut. pi. (put for gvorgxaa earmiita-georgic poems).— Lat. porgiesup 
relating to husbandry.— Gk. yecepyiKbs, relatmg to husbanmy.— Gk, 
yewpym, tillage. — Gk. yteepyuv, to till.— Gk. yt-io- (for y^ot, re* 
lating to the earth) ; and ipyetv, to work. See Geography aiul 
Work. Der. (?«orgf — Gk, yw/ryijf, a fanner, ^ 

GERANIUM, a kind of plant. (L.,-Gk.) Sometimes called 
„nmde 4 dU or stork'e-bilL * Geranium, stork-biU or herb robot 
Kmefs Dkt, ed. 1715,— Lat. geranium. Latinised from Gk, 
ier,a geraaium, craned biU.-Gk. yrf/xwof, a crane; cogpat^ wlik 
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OJIBtf* a seed. (F.,«L.) Sir. T« Brbinie ipeaks of i!ie *gtrm 
ef . • . an egg ; ’ Vulg. Brron^ b. e. «S, | gtrim, * a youi^ 
diute, sprout ; * Cot «»^t. gmmn (item ^riwkia-}, a sprout, shoot, 
bud. Prob. for emmun growth; from the 

VKAR, to more about; cf. Skt. ekar^ to move about, live, act. 
See Fick, i. 53 a. 3 >er. gtrmitMt gtrmin>-iUt, girmn-at^on, from 

the stem gvrmia^; Som me same source, german, q.v., germane. 
Boublet, germen, Macbeth, iv. 1. 50. 

aSBACAZr, amMJasm, akm. (F., • L.) Nearly obsolete, 
^cept in quotations and in tne phrase eomim-german or cousins^ 

f ermant, i. e. eoustns having the same grandfather. In Shak. Wint. 

‘a. iv. 4. 80s; Timon, iv. 3. 344; Hamlet, v. 3. 165. Formerly 
also spelt germain, as in Cotgrave, and orig. derived rather from the 
Frencn than directly from Latin. The phrase * cosins germaim* 
(with the pi. adi. f 
Tale of Melibeui, 
come of the same 
brothers and sisters having the same parents. From the same root 

aaBHINiEIi, OamimATE ; Oerm. 
GXnEtUNTl), a part of a Latin verb. (L.) The derivative germ- 
dine is used as a coined word in Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit at 
Several Weapons, i. 1 (speech of Wittypate).-Lat. gerundium, a 
gerund. ««Lat. gerundm, that which is to be done or carried on ; fut. 
part. pass, of gerere, to carry on, perform. - V GAS, to brin^, cause 
to go; an extension of ^GK, to go, come; allied to L. come. 
Dar. gerund~i*al (from gerundi^um). See also below. 
GSSTATIOlf, the carrying of young in the womb. (F.,«*L.) 

It occurs in the Index to Holland’s tr. of Pliny. — O. F. gestation, ‘a 
bearing, or carrying;* Cot.— Lat. acc. gestationem, from nom. gest-^ 
ado, a carrying. - Lat. pp. of gestare, to carry; intensive 

form oigerere. to carry. See above. Der. gestat^rry. 
GBStIOTTLATB, to make gestures. (L.) ‘Or what their 
^ servile apes gesticulate ; * Ben Jonson, Poetaster, To the Reader (an 
Epilogue).— Lat. gesticulatus, pp. of gesticulari, to make mimic 
tures. — Lat. g«AnV?f//Ms, a mimic gesture; formed, with suffixes -c»- 
and *-/- from gesti^m^gestu^, crude form of gestus, a gesture. — Lat. 
g»3fns,pp. of gerere, to carry; reflexively, to behave. See Gerund. 
i>6r. gestic nlatdon, gesiiculat’^r, gesticulat-or-y, 

GBSTUBB, a movement of the body. (L.) In Shak. Temp, iii, 

3. 37.— Low Lat. gesiura, a modeofaction.— Lat. g«sri/rf«, fut. part, 
act. of gerere, to carry; reflexively, to behave oneself. See Gerund 
and Gesttoiilate. 

GBT, to seize, obtain, acquire. (E.) M. E. geten, pt. t. gat, pp. 
geten; Chaucer, tC*T. 5793, 393. — A. S. gitan, also gytan, gietan, 
geotan ; pt, t. geet, pp. giten ; rarely used in the simple form, but 
common in the compounds on-gitan, and-gitan, for^gitan, be-gitan, 
&c . ; Grein, ii, 346, i. 51 1. 4- Iccl. geia.^^ Goth, gitan, in the comp. 
hi^gitan, to find, obtain. + Lat. •hendere (base hed), in the comp. /»«- 
hendere, to seize. 4 - Gk. (base xa®)» to seize.- AD, 

to seize; Fick, i. 576. Der. geiUtr, getuing; h€^get,for^get\ from 
the same root are ap^pre-hend, com^pre-het^, re-pre-hend, See. ; also 
apprise, comprise, enterprise, surprise ; impregnable. Sec. 

.GBWGAW, a plaything, specious trifle. (E.) * Oewgaws and 

gilded puppets; ' Beaum. and Fletcher, Four Plays in One, Triumph 
of Time, sc. I. Spelt gewgaudes, id. Woman’s Prize, i. 4 (Rowland). 
Also gugawes, Holinsheo, Descr. of Ireland, c. 4. * lie counteth 
them for gygawes;* Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Court, xo6o. 
Cotgrmv^ explains babiole as * a trifle, whimwham, gugaw, or small 
toy and fariboles as * trifles, nifles, flim-flams, why-whaws, idle dis- 
courses.* The latter form why^haw is a mere imitation of the older 
gugaw. The form gugaw is a corruption of M. E. giuegoue give- 
goeni) ; • worldes weole, ant wunne, ant wurschipe, and o'Ser swuche 
giuegouen^ world’s wealth and joy and worship, and other such 
gewgaws ; Ancren Riwle, p. 196, p. The hard sound of g, and 
the pi. ending in -sw, shew the word to be E. Also u between two 
. vowels ■» V •» < 3 der /; so that givegoue>^gifegofe. Here gi/e is the 
dat. of gffii, a gift, and signifies ‘ for a gitt ; ^ pr it may simply stand 
for the ilpm. gffu. And gqfe may be A. S. geafe, 4 gjft, Grein, i. 
49X ; cf. A. B. gerfe, the oat. case 01 a sb. signifying * gnice * or 
*■ favour ; ' Diplomatarium AngUcum ABvi Saxonici, ipd. Thorpe, p. 
459, 1. a. y. Xn any case, the word is clearly a rj^uplicated form 
nom the verb gifan, to give; and the sense is ‘given as a gift,* a 
trifling present, fovour, tnnket. 8, It is preserved in N'prth £. 



gegef, vile, is impossible. In that word, the ge- is a mere un- 
accented prafix ; ye^ the latter jQrllable may be from the same root, 
Cf, led. gewgaws, showy gifts; where -gyV-E- -gow. 




GB 70 XB, a hot spring in Iceland. (Icelandic,) *l 9 ^iv tho 
name of a fiamous hot spdng in Iceland. • , , The woid geytitmi**M 
gusher,** must be old, as the inflexiveWr is haxdly used batln obsolete ^ 
words;* Cleasby and V^fusson.— Icel. geyta, to gush; a s cpcai d ai y 
form from gfdsa, to gush; see Gush. 

GHASTLY, terrible. (£.) The k has been inserted, for no vm 
good reason. M.E. gastly; * gastly for to see;* Chaucer, C-Tf 
1986.— A. S. gastlic, terrible; Grein, i. 374. Foimed, with suffix 
-lie (-like, -ly), from a base gaist (from an older gist), whidi is an 
extension of the base gats f from an older gis) seen in the Goth, vi- 
gais-jan, to terrify, apd in me Goth, us-geis-nan^ to be astonished* 
See further under ,^haBt. ^ Not to be confused with ghostly^ 
q. v. Dey. ghastlirn/esa ; cf. also gasteg, K. Lear, ii. X, 57 ; gastneWg 
Oth. v. 1. 106. 

GHBltKIN, a small cucumber. (Pa.,— Fers.) The 8 is in* 
serted to keep the g hard. ‘ Oherkins or Guerkins, a sort of pickled 
cucumbers ; * Kersey’s Diet., ed. x 715. Spelt gherhin in Skinner, ed. 
1671. Shortened for agherkin.mmi)vi. agurl^e, a gherkin ; cf. * Oher* 
kins, agurkes* in Sewel’s £ng.-Du. Diet. ed. 1754. Note that 

the Du. dimin. suffix -ken was formerly used (as explained by Ten 
Kate) where the dimin. suffix -je now occurs ; so that agurkje stands 
for an older form agurkken, whence the E. gherkin must have been 
borrowed, with the loss merely of initial a. The form agurkken or 
agurken presupposes the older form agurk-e, cited from Sewel. 
y. Of Oriental origin ; the a- is due to the Arab, article al ; -gur-km 
is due to Pers. khiydr, a cucumber ; Rich. Diet., p. 641. 

GHOST, a spirit. (£.) The h lias been inserted. M. £. goost^ 
gost; Chaucer, C.T. 3770.— A- S. g®*/. a spirit; Grein, i. 371. 4 “ 
Du. geest. + Dan. geist, genius, a spirit (perhaps borrowed from G.), 
4 - G. geist, a spirit. fi. The root is the Teutonic GIS- Aryan 
(jHIS, to terrify ; as seen in Goth, us-gais-jan, to terrify. It seems to 
have been given as denoting an object of terror, much as in mod. £. 
Closely allied to ghastly, from which it differs, however, in the vowel- 
sound. Sec Ghastly ; and see Yeast* "Dot. ghosUly, ghost-li-ness» 
GHOUXi, a kind of demon. (Pers.) Pron. goal, to rime with 
ffoo/.— Pers. ghdl, an imaginary sylvan demon; supposed to devour 
men and animals ; Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1063. 

GIAOXTH, an infidel. (Ital., — Pers.) * In Dr. Clarke’s Travels, 

this word, which means infidel, is always written djour. Lord Byron 
adopted the Ital. spelling usual among the Franks of the Levant;* 
note X4 to Lord Byron’s poem of The Giaour. — Pers. gdwr, an 
infidel; Rich, Diet. p. 1337. An Aryan word (Max Muller). 
GIAHT, a man of great size. (F., — L.,— Gk.) The 1 was for- 
merly e ; but f has been substituted to make the word look more like 
the Lat. and Gk. forms. M. E. geant, geaunt ; Chaucer, C. T. 13738 ; 
King Alisaunder, 3465. — O. F. geant, ‘a giant;’ Cot. — Lat. acc, 
gigantem, from nom.gigas, a giant. — Gk.ylTat, a giant (stem yiyavr-), 
p. From the ^ GAN, to beget, as if the word meant * produced ; * 
the prefix 71- seemiqg to be no more than a reduplication, though 
sometimes explained from Gk. yf;, the earth, as if the word meant 

* earth-bom.’ But this is merely a specimen of popular etymology. 
Cf. Gk. yl-y{f)y-0fjuxi, I am born. "Der.gigant-ic, q. v. ; giant-ess, 

GlBBimRISH, nonsensical talk. (£.) Holinshed maks of 

* gibberishing Irish ; ’ Descr. of Ireland, c. i, • AH kinds 01 gibberish 
he had learnt to know ;* Drayton, The Mooncalf (R.) Formed from 
the old verb gibber, to gabble ; Hamlet, i. 1. x 16. This is merely an 
imitative word, formed as a variant of jabber, a^d allied to gabble. 
The suffix -er is frequentative, and the base gib- is a weak form olf 
gab. See Gamble, jabber. 

GIBBET, a gallows. (F.) M. E. gibbet, gihet, Chaucer, Ho. of 
Fame, i. 106; ‘hangen on a gibet;* Axkcr&a. Riwle, p. xi6.— O. F* 

S bhet, * a gibbet ; * Cot. (mod. F. gibef). fi. Of unlcnown origin ; 

ttre suggests a comparison with Q. F. gibet, a large stick (Roque-« 
fort) ; apparently a dimin. of O. F. gibbCf a sort of arm, an implement 
for stimng the earth and rooting up plants, apparently a hoe (Roque- 
fort). In ithis case, the old sense of gibbet was prob. * an instmment 
of torture.* y. Perhaps of Celtic origin; cf. Jrish giob-aim^ 

I tear, ^g, pull ; gibin, a jag. But this a mere guess. 

GEBBOlx , a kind of ape. (?) Cf. F. gibbon, in Buflbn. 
GIBBOSB, swelling. (L.) The Lat form of the word below. 
GIBBQIT8, hupiped, swelling. (F., — L.) * Its round and gibbous 

back ; * Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. p. 26, $ 5. The suffix 
-out is put for F. *eux, by analc^with ether wor^ in which -oat 
represents . 0 . F. -os (later gibheun, * htdeh, bunched, much 

swelling ; * Lat. gibboms, hunched. Formed, with suffix -ostM^ 
from I^t. gihba, a hump, hunch ; cf. gibbua, bent ; gibber, a hump. 
Cf. Skt kiija, hump-ba^ed, kur^h, huhh, to be cro<%ed, a lost verb 
seen in the deriv. kuwbha, a pot (Benfey). See Chlbit and Hump, 
Der. gibbo^nesa, 

GIBB, to mock, taunt. (Scand.) * And common courtiers love tp 
gybe and #eare j * Spenser, Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 716, Of Scah 4 
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J&tz); Icel. talk nonsense ; Icel. f ft(^ ime talk. See 

IT spelt jiftf. Dot. gihi, sb. 


GIBLETS* ^e intenial eatable parts of a fowl* removed before 
cooking. (F.) ^ And set the hare's head i^ainst the goose gyhltts 
Harrington's tr. of Orlando Furioso, b. xliii. st. 136 (K.) ; the date 
of the 1st edition is 1591. * May feed on gihUt-fit ; ’ Dryden, tr. of 
IPeraius, vi. rya. * Sliced beef, giblets, and pettitoes ; * &aum. and 
Tletcher, Woman-hater, i. 2. M. E. gibelet; see Wright’s Vocab. i. 
179.«»0. F. gibelet, which, according to Littr^, is the old form of F. 
giheloUe, stewed rabbit. Of unloiown origin ; not necessarily related 
to F. giUer, game. Cf. Gael, giabam, a fowl’s gizzard. 

OnSDY* unsteady, dizzy. (£.) M. £. pdi, gydi ; Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 68, 1 . 3. [The A. S. gidig is unauthorised, being only found in 
Somnei's Diet.] Formed from A. S. gyddieut^ giddian, gyddigm, to 
sing, be merry ; whence jthe prig, sense of giddy was * mirthful.* It 
IS said of Nebuchadnezzar, w^en his heart was elate with pride, that 
‘ ongan *84 gyddigan Jiurh jgylp micel *«he began then to sing (or, to 
be merry or giddy) through grpat pride ; Cgedmon, ed. Thorpe, p. 
253 ; see Grein, i. 505. The verb giddian is a derivative from gid, 

C idd, gied, gyd, a song, poem, saying ; Grein, i. 304 ; a common sb., 
ut of objure origin. giddily, ^ddi-ness. Perhaps the 

base gid stands for an older g/g; see Gig, Jig. 

GISiB-BAGliE* a kind of eagle. (Du. and F.) In Levit. 3 ti. 1 8. 
The tirst syllable is Dutch, from Du. gUr, a vulturp ; cognate with 
G. M. H. G. gW, a vulture. The word eagle is F. Sec Bagle. 
GIFT, a thing giv^, pipsent. (E.) M. £. gift, commonly lift, 
left\ Rob. of C^ouc. p. 122; P. Plowman, A. iii. 90; £. iii. 99. 
[The word is perhaps rather Scand. than £.] — A* S. gift, gyft, rare 
in the sing., but common in the pi. (whep it often has the sense of 
• nuptials,’ with reference to thp marriage dowry). In Bosworth’s 
Diet., we find th.e form ^yfta, with a note that there is no singular, 
but immediately below is given a passage from the Laws of Ine, no. 
31, in which tbe wprd gy// appears as a fern, sing., with the fern, 
sing. art. sitS; see Thorpe’s Ancient liaws, i. 122, sect. 31. In this 
obscure passage, ii 6 gyft may mean either ‘ the dowry * or * the mar- 
riage.* + Icel. gift, gipt (prop, gift), a gift.+ gift, a gift, present. 
4 » Goth, ^gibts, '‘gifts, only in comp, fragibts, fragifts, promise, gift, 
espousal. ^ G. gift, chiefly used in comp, niitgift, a dowry, 
p. All frpm the corresponding verb, with the suffix 4 (for -ti, weak 
form of -/o). See Qivo- "Dst, gift^ed', heaven-gifted, Milton, Sam- 
son i^on. 36. 

GIG, a light carriage, a light boat. (Scand.) The orig. ide^ is 
that of anything that easily whirls pr twirls about. In Shak. gtg 
means a boy’s top ; L. L. L. iv. 3. 167 ; v. i. 70, 73. In Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, iii. 852, we have: ‘ This hous was also ful of gifges;* 
where the sense is uncertain ; it piay be * full of whirling things ; ’ 
since we find * ful , . of other workings * * full of other movements, iiur* 
mediately below. Dr. Stratman interprets gigges by ‘ fiddles ; ’ but 
this is another sense of the same word. p. The h^rd g shews it 
to be of Scand. origin, as distinguished from jig, the French form. 
The mod. Icei. gi^a only means * fiddle,* but the name seems to have 
been given to jtne instrument from the rif-pid motion of the player ; 
cf. Icel. geiga, to take a wrong direction, to rove at random, to look 
askance; the orig. sense being perhaps *to keep going.* Some 
translate Icpl. gfiga by ‘ to vibrate, tremble ; * cf. Icel. gjogra, to 
feel, stagger; Prpv. "E,, jigger, a swaggerer; Halliwell. 7. 1 ’ossibly 
from Teut. GA, to go, which seems to be reduplicated. See Jig. 
GIGAiNTIC, giant-like. (L., — (dk.) In Milton, P. L. xi. O59 ; 
Sams. Agon, r 249. A coined word, from the crpde form giganti- of 
Lat. gitras, a giant ; see Giant. 

GIGGLE, to laugh lightly, titter. (E.) • Giggle, to lapgh ouf, 

laugh wantonly;* Kersey’s Dipt. ed. 1715. ‘A set qf gigglers;* 
Spectator, no. 1 58. An attenuated form of M. I?, gagelen, to * gaggle,’ 
or make a noise like a goose ; where again gaggle is a weaker form 
of cackle, ‘ Gagelin, qr pryyq as gees, clin^;* Prompt. Parv. p. 184. 
Gf. Icel. gagl, a goose ; G. kichem, Q. Du. ghichelen (Kilian), to 
giggle. A frequentative form, from ^n imitative rpot. See Cackle. 
Der. giggle, sb., giggl-er, 

GIGLjuT, GIGJjOT, a wanton woman. (Scand. ; with F. svjfix.) 
In Shak. Meas. for Meas. v. 352 ; i Hen. VI, iv. 7. 41. Earlier, in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 194; and sep the note. Cf. giddiness ; 

How the Good Wife taught her Daughter, 1 . 159 (in Barbour’s 
Bruce, ed. Skeat). A dimin., with suffix or rot, from an older 
giggle or figle, Cotgrave has : • Gadrouillette, a minx, gigie, flirt, 
caTletrgt>i8.^ Here again, gigde and gixie i»gig-sy) are connected 
With Icel. giiir, a pert per on, Dan. gtek, a wag ; and perhaps with 
the base gig, applied to rapid motion, and thence to lightness of 
behaviour. See Gig. 

. GILD* to overlay with gold. (E.) M. E. gilden, Wyclif, Exod. 


for an original ir, which appears in the Goth, gvlth, gold; Cf* Icel. 
pf//a(for^/<fa),togild. See Gk>ld» Guild. Der. gilf, contracted 
form of gild-ed ; gild-er, gUd-ing, 

GHiL (1), an organ of respiration in fishes. (Scand.) * QylU of 
a fische, bronchia ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Spelt gile, Wyclif, Tobit, vi. 

Dan. gialle, a gill ; Swed. gdl, ^ Icel. gjolnar, sb. pl„ the gills of 
a fish. Cf. Icel. gin, the mouth of a beast.** ^ GHI. to cape. yawn. 
See Yawn, and see below. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

GUiL (a), a ravine, yawning chasm. (Scand.) Also spelt ghyll; 
common in place-names, as Dungeon GAy/f.— Icel. gil, a deep narrow 
glen with a stream at the bottom; geil, a ravine. ••./GHI, to 
yawn; see above. 

GIUj (3), with g soft ; a quarter of a pint. (F.) M.E. tdlle, 
gylle; P. Plpwman, B. v. 346 (where it is written /i7/0«;t7/0).**O.F« 
gelle, a sort of measure for wine ; Roquefort. Cf. Low Lat. gillOf 
a wine-vessel ; gella, a wine- vessel, wipe-measure ; Ducange. Allied 
to F. jale, large bowl ; also to p. gallon, which is the augmen- 
tative fonn, since et^llon contains 32 gills. See Gallon. 

GUjL (4), with g spft ; a woman’s name ; grpund-ivy. (L.) The 
name Gill is short for Gillian, which is in Shak. Com. Errors, iii. i. 
3T. And Gillian is a softened form qf Lat. Juliana, due to F. pro- 
nunciation. This personal fern, name |s formed from Lat. Julius; 
see July. fi. The ground-ivy was hence called Gill-creep-by^the- 
ground (Halliwell) ; or briefly Gill, Hence also Gill-ale, the herb 
ale-hoof (Hall.) ; Oill-bumt-tail, an ignis fatuus ; OilJhooter, an 
owl ; Gill-dirt, a wanton girl ; firt-gill, the same, Romeo, ii. 4. 162. 

GILLIE, a boy, page, menial. (Gael, and Irish.) Used by Sir 
W. Scott; but Spenser also speaks of ‘the Irish horse-boyes or 
cuilles, as they call them ; ’ View of the State of Ireland, GIotc ed., 
p. 641, cql. 2.^ Gael, gille, giolla, Irish giolla, a boy, lad, youth, 
man-servant, lacquey. Cf. Irish ceile, n sppuse, companion, servant ; 
whence Culd ee , q. v . 

GILL Y FLO WEB, a kind of flower, a stock. (F.,«-L.,— Gk.) 
Spelt gellijlowres in Spenser, Shep. Kal. April, 137. Spelt gillofitmer 
by Cotgravp. By the common change of r to /, gilloflower stands for 
giroflower, spelt geraflour in Barefs Diet. (Halliwell) ; where the 
ending ^ow4rr is a mere E. corruption, like theyfsA in crayfish, q.v.«* 
O. F. giroflee, *a gilloflower; and most properly, the clove gillo- 
flower;* Cot. B. Here we have clover^gilloflower as the full 
form of the name, which is Chaucer’s clo^e gilofre, C.T. 13692 ; thus 
confirming the above derivation. O. From F. clou de girojle, 
where clou is from Lat. clauus, a nail (see Clove) ; and girofle is 
corrupted from Low Lat. caryophyllum, a Latinised form ot Gk. 
KapvoipvKKov, strictly * nut-leaf,’ a clove-tree. (Hence the name means 
‘ nut -leaf,’ or * nut-leaved clove.’) — Gk. nhpvo-, crude form of K&pvov, 
a nut; and AiJxXov, a leaf ( — Lat. whence K.foli-age), 

GIMBALS, a contrivance for suspending a ship’s compass so as 
to keep it always horizontal. (F., — L.) The contrivance is one which 
admits of a double movement. The name gimbals is a corruption 
(with excrescent 6) of the older word gimmals, also called a gemmow 
or gemmow-ring. See also gimbol oxiSgimmal in Halliwell ; and the 
e;ccellent remark? in Nares. * Gemmow, or Gemmow-ring, a double 
ring, with two or more links ;* Kersey’s Diet., ed. 17x5. In Shak. 
‘ a gimmal bit * is a horse’s bit made with linked rings ; Hen. V, ii. 
chor. 26. The forms gemmow and gimmal correspond to O. F. gemeau, 
masc., and gemelle, fern., a twin.— Lat. gemellus, a twin; a dimin. 
form from Lat. geminus, double. See Gemini. 

GIMCBhAOK, a piece of trivial mechanism, slight device, toy. 
(F.? and | 3 .) Formerly also gincrack, ‘ This is a gincrack ;’ Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Elder Brother, xii. 3; where it is applied to a young 
man, and signifies ‘ a fop,* or ‘ a spruce-looking simpleton.* 1. The 
former syllable may either be gin, an engine, contrivance see Gin (2); 
or, as would rather ap^ar, is the prov. E. gim or jim, signifying 
‘neat, spruce, smart ;* Halliwell, ana Kersey. In the latter case, the 
spelling gincrack is lyroneoas. 2. The latter syllable is the sb.. 
crack, ‘an arch, liveljhboy,* a common sense of the word in old 
plays ; see Halliwell and Nares. It is derived from the prov. E. 
crack, to boast, also spelt crake, well exemplified by Nares under the 
letter form. Hence a gimcrack — it spruce arch lad ; or, as a term of 
contempt, an upstart or fop. Later, it was used of anything showy 
but slight ; csp. qf any kind of light machinery or easily broken toy. 
Cf. OanX, erqe aire, a talker. See Crack. 

GIMLET, GIMBLET^ a tool for boring holes. (F.,wG.), 
‘And see there the ginAlets, how they make their entry;* Bea 
Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, i. i. — O. F. gimbelet, ‘a gimlet or 
piercer;* Cot.— mod. F. gibelet (by loss of w). Formerly (better)* 
spelt guimbelet or guibeUt ; as seen by quotations in LittrA fi. As, 
we also have the form wimble in English with the same sense, the 
O. F. gM- M. H. G. w. Hence the word is formed (with sfreqnwtaA 


jutrii. 29.— A, S, gylddi, onfy found in the sense * to pay,* but this is tivc suffix -el, and a dimin. suffix -et) from a Teutonic bsse WlMUSt 
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GIMMAIi. 


GIZZARD. 


Of WIMP, which is a substitution (for greater ease of pronunciation) ^ QINQXiB, another spelling of q.r. 


for the base WIND. v. Of M. H. G. origin ; the base wind and 
frequentative sufhx •el produced a form windelm or wendtlen, to turn 
repeatedly, preserved in mod. G. wmiiUhdhnr^ a wimble or gimlet, 
wendel-haum, an axle-tree, and wendeldreppe^ a winding staircase. 
^ Wimble and Wind, qf There are Celtic forms for gimlet^ 
but they seem to have been borrowed. The word is plainly Teu- 
tonic ; cf. Icel. vindla, to wind up, vinMlU a wisp. 

aiKMAZi, aiMMAIi-Bma ; see GimWs. 

01MP» with hard g, a kind of trimming, made of silk, woollen, or 
cotton twist. (F.,— O. H.G.) * Oimp^ a sort of mohair thread 

covered with the same, or a twist fqr several works formerly in 
use;* Bailey's Diet,, vqI. ii. ed. 1731. Named from a resemblance 
to the folds of a nun*s wimple, or neck^kerchief ; at any rate, it is the 
same word.^F. guimpe, a nun’s wimple, or lower part of the hood, 
gathered in folds round the neck ; a shortened form qf guimple ; thus 
the index to Gotgravp has: ‘ the crepin [wimple] of a French hood, 
guimple, guimpe, giampAr. — O. H. G. wimpal, which (according to 
Littrd) meant a summer-dress or light robe ; G. wim^l, a pennon, 
pendant, streamer. See Wimple. gar It looks as if there has 
been confusion between the F. guimpe, a wimple, and the F. guipure, 
a diread of silk lace ; since gimp (while answering to the former in 
form) certainly answers better to the latter in seme. The F. guipure 
is also of Teutonic origin, from the base WIP, to twist or bind 
round, appearing in Gpth. weipan, to crown, wipja, a crown, waips, 
a crown * E. formerly wips. See Wisp. Note further, that 
wimple and wisp are both, probably, from the same root ; which may 
account for the confusion above noted. 

GIN (i), to begin. (E. ; pron. with g hard.) Obsolete ; or only 
used as a supposed contraction of begin, though really the orig. word 
whence begin is formed. It should therefore never be denoted*by 
'gm; but the apostrophe should be omiupd. Common in Shak, 
Macb. i, a. 25, &p. M. E. ginnen; Chaucer, C. T. 3020. ■■ A. S, 
ginnan, to begin ; only used in the compounds on-gitman, to begin, 
Matt. iv. 7 ; apd be-ghman, to begin. + pu. be^ginnen ; the simply 
ginnen being unused. + O. H. G. bi- ginnan ; G. be-ginnen. + Qoth. 
ginnan, only in the comp, du-ginnan, to bpgin. p. Kick (iii. 98) 
connects it with Icel. gunnr, war ; as if the orig. sense was ‘ to strike.* 
Cf. Skt. kan, to strike. He also cites the Lithuanian gmil, I defend 
(connected with genu, I drive), Ch. Slavonic iena, 1 drive ; i. 79, 577* 
GHAN, to strike. See Begin. 

GIN (2), a trap, snare, (i. Scand.; 2. F.,—L.) 1. M. p. gin\ 

*uele ginnesXipp ^e dyeuel uor to nime )7et uolk ’«smany snares hath 
the devil for to catch the people ; Ayeqbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 54. 
In this particular spnse of ‘trap* or ‘snare,’ the word is really Scan- 
dinavian. ■■ Icpl. ginna, to dupe, deceive ; whence ginning, impostpre, 
fraud ; and ginnungr, a juggler. 2. But the M. E. gin was also used 
in a far wider sense, and was (in many cases) certainly a contraction qf 
F. engin »» Lat. ingenium, a contrivance or piece of ingenuity. Thps, in 
describing the mechanism by which the horse of brass (in the Squiercs 
Tale) was moved, we arc told that * therein lieth theffect of al the 
gm*M therein is the pith of all the contrivance ; C. T. 10636. For 
this word, see Bzi|^ne. qf- Particularly note the use of the word 
in P. Plowman, B. xviii. 250; ‘For gygas the geaunt with a gynne 
engyned! mi {ox Gigas the giant contrived by a contrivance. 

GIN (3), a kind of spirit. (K.,«-p.) Formerly called geneva, 
whence gin was formed by contraction. Pope has gin-shops ; Dunciad, 
iii. 148. * Geneva, a kind of strong water ; ' Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715, 
ISo called by confusion with the town ip Switzerland of that name ; 
but really a corruption. — O. F. genevre, * juniper ; * Cot. [It is well-, 
known that gin is flavoured with berries of the juniper.]— Lat. 
iuniperue, a juniper; for letter-changes, spe Brachet. See Juniper. 

GINGNB, the root of a certain plant. (F.,-l^i,-Gk.,-Skt.) 
So called because shaped like, a horn ; thp resemblance to a deer’^ 
antler is striking. In early use. M. £. pnger ; whence pnger^bred 
(gingerbread) ; Chaucer, C. T. 13783. Ap older form pnpuere (■■ 
pngwere) occurs in the .^cren Riwle, p. 370. -O. F. gengibre (and 
doubtless also pnphre) in the 12th centpry; mod. f.pngembre\ 
Littr^.«Lat. Tdngtber, ^nger.— Gk. (lyyipepit, gingpr.-Skt. frill ga-^ 
vera, ginger.— Skt. fringa, a hom; and (pprhaps) vera, body (i. e. 
shape). Dor. gmger^hread, 

GxNGNBIi X , with soft steps. (Scand.) * Go gingerly ; * Skelton, 
Garl. of Laurell, 1 . 1203; see Dyce’s notq. Lit. ‘with tottering 
Steps;’ cf. Swed. dial, gingla, gdngla, to go geptly, totter; frequent, 
verb frors^dng, a going; see Gang. 

GINGHAM, a kind of cotton cloth. (F.) Modem. Not ip 
Todd’s Johnson. Called gvingan in French. Both F. and E. words 
are corruptions (according to Littrtf) of Ouingamp, the name of a 
town in Brittany where such fttbrics axe made. qf Webster spys 
*Java Fifiggaa;* without any further explanation. £. MUUer citqs 
mm Heyse, p. 384, the Javanese ginggang, perishable. 


GIPS Y, the same as G^niiy, q. v. 

GIBAFFB, the camelopard, an African quadruped mth lopg 
neck and legs. (F.,»*Span.,— Arab.,— Eprptian.) * Giraffa, an 
Asian beast, the same with Canulopardus ; ^ Kersey’s Diet. ed. I715« 
Here Span, prefa. Wc now use the F. form.—F. praj^, 

—Span, girq/a. — Arab, zardf or mrdfat, a camelopard; Rich. Diet 
p. 772. col. 2. See Dozy, who gives the forms as zardf a, zordfa^ 
and notes that it is also called jordfa, 

GIBJD (1), to enclose, bind round, surround, clothe. (E.) M. £. 
gurden, girden, gerden ; the pp. prt is in Chaucer, C. T. 33^*" A. S. 
gyrdan, to gird, surround ; Grein, i. 536. ^ Du. gordm, ^ IceL 
gyrba, to gird (a kindred word to gerba, to fence in). + porde, 
+ G. gdrten. p. These are weak verbs ; an allied strong verb 
occurs in the Goth. comp, bi-gairdan, to begird ; from a base CARD, 
to enclose, an extension of the Teut. base GAR, to seize. — ^GHAR, 
to seize (Kick, i. 580) ; whence also Gk. x^'p, the hand; Skt. har, to 
seize, and Lat. hortus, an enclosure. y. Fick (iii. 102) givjes the 
old base GARD, to enclose, as the Teutonic form, whence were 
formqd the Teutonic garda, a hedge, yard, garden ; gerda, a girth, 
girdle ; and gordja, to gird, Der. prd-er ; prdde, q. v. ; gir/A q-v. 
From the same root we also have garden, yard; and even ehiro- 
graphy, horticulture, cohort, court, and surgeon. 

QTSLD (a), to jest at, jibe. (E.) See Gride. 

ft band for the waist. (E.) M. £. prdel, gerded ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 360.— A- S. gyrdtl, a girdle; Mark, i. 6. 4 * 
gordel. 4 Icel. gyrdill. 4 Swed. pirdel, 4 G. gortel, p. From 
the A..S. gyrdan, to gird, with suffix -£/ ; see G&d. Doublet, girth, 

GIRTH, the measure round the waist ; the bellyband of a saddle. 

i Scand.) M. R. gerth. * I^is gerth and his stjropes also ; * Richard 
;^oer de Lion, 5733 ; apd see Prompt. Parv. This is a Scand. form. 
— Icel. pordf a girdle, girth ; gerd, girth round the waist. 4 I^ft^* 
pord, a girth. 4 Goth, gairda, a gi^le, Mark, i. 6 . p. From 
the Teutonic base CARD, to enclose (Kick, iii. loa); see Gird. 
VoT, girth, verb ; also written girt. Doublet, girdle, 

(illRIj, a female child, young woman. (O. Low G.) M. E. gerl, 
prl, gurl, formerly used of either sex, and signifying either a boy or 

f irl. In Chaucer, C. T. 3767, girl is a young woman ; but in C. T. 

66, the pi. girles means young people pf both sexes. In Will, of 
Paleme, 816, and King Alisaunder, 2802, it means ‘young women;* 
in P. Blovrman. B. i. 33, it means ‘boys cf. B. x* 175. Both boy 
and girl are of O. Low German origin ; see Boy. p. Formed 
a dimin., with suffix -/ (— -la), from Q. Low G. gbr, a child ; see 
Bremea Worterbuch, ii. 528, Cf. Swiss gurre, gurrli, a depreciatory 
term for a girl; Sanders, Q. Diet. i. 609, 641. Root uncertain, 
Der. giVWsA, girl-ish-ly, prl-ish-ness, girl-hood. 

^IBT, the main point or pith qf a matter. (F„ — L.) Not in 
Todd’s Johnson. The sb. ghte (— Q.F. ghte, a lodging, resting- 
place) occurs in Blount’s Gloss., ed. ^674, and in Kersey. The latter 
has : ‘ Giste, a couch, or resting-place.’ But the use of the word is 
really due to an old F. proverb, given by Cotgrave, s. v. lievre, * le 
scay bieq ou pst le lievre, I know well which is the very point, or 
knot of the matter,* lit. I know well where the hare lies. This pst 
^ the mod. F. pt, and similarly we have, in modern French, the 
phrase ‘ tout gU en cela,’ the whole turns upon that ; and again, 

‘ e’est 12b que git le lievre,* there lies the difficulty, lit. that’s where 
the hare be^; Hamilton’s F. Diet. p. The Q. F. sb. giste (F\ gite) 
is derived from the vb. gdsir, to lie, of which the 3 pers. pres, was 
pst (mod. F.' gf^. — Lat. iacere, to lie; an intransitive verb formed 
from Lat. iaebre, to throw. See Jet, verb. 

GITTERN, a kind of guitar. (O. Du., - L., - Gk.) M. E. gitern 
(with one Oj Chaucer, C. T. 12400; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 233. A 
corrupUqn pf cittern or cithern ; see Cithern and Guitar. The 
fpn^ plT the word is O, Dutch. ‘ GAiteme, ghitterne, a guitar ; Kilian 
an d Oude mans. 

to bestow, impart, deliver over. (E.) M. E. yeuen, yiuen, 
^euen, ^iuen (with u for v ) ; Chaucer, C. T. 230. In old Southern and 
Midland English, the g almost always appears asy (often written 5); 
thp modem hard sound of the g is due to thq influence of Northern 
Rnglish. ‘ Gfand and takand woundis wyd ; * Barbour’s Bruce, xiii. 
160, The pt. t. is yaf or 5a/, Northern gqjf, changing to yeuen or 
^euen in the pi. number ; pp. yiuen, ^iuen, ^ouen, yoven, rardy ^fen, 
pfen.’mK. S. gifan (also pefan, geofan, pofan, gyfan), Grein, i. 505 ; 
pt. t io geaf, pi. we gedfon, pp. gifen. 4 Pp. geven, 4 led. gefii, 4 
van. give, 4 Swed, pfva, 4 Goth. pban. 4 G, geben, p. From 
Teutonic base GAB, to give; rooi unknown. Der, piher; also 

a first stomach in birds. (F.,-L.) Spelt gisard ia 
Minsheu. The d is excrescent. M. E. pser, * The fowel that 
hy|t voltor that etith the stomak or the giser of tidos’wthe Mrd 
^ that is named the vulture, that eats the stomach or gizzard of Tityust 



GLABROUS. 


GLEAN. 






the gtzxud of Tityiis.-»XAt. gigtriitm^ only used in the ph gigeria^ 
the cooked entrails of poultry, 

GIiABBOXTB* smooth. (L.) Rare. * French elm, whose leaves 
are thicker, and more florid, ^6rous, and smooth ; * Evelyn, i. iv. $ i 
(Todd's Jolmson). Coined, by adding suflix -ows, from Lat. g/o&r-, 
base of glaber, smooth. Akin to Lat. to peel, and gluma, a 

husk ; the orig. sense being * peeled,* Akin to Gk. y^vfidt, hollowed, 
smoothed, from yK&^uv, to hew, carve, dig, a variant of yp&tpta^^ to 
grave. Sec GhrftVO, verb, 

GIiACIAIa, icy, frozen, (F.,»L.) 'Glacial^ freezing, cold;* 
Blount's Gloss., cd. 1674, • White and glaeious bodies ; ’ Sir T, 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. ii. c. i. § 3.-»F. glacial, * icy;* Cot. ••Lat. 
^aeiaUSt icy.* Lat. glaeUc, ice, Cf. ^at. gr/t/, cold; see G^d. 
Dot. From same source, glacUr^ q. v. ; glach, q. v. 

G 1 .AC 1 EB, an ice-sto|)e or held of ice on a mountain-side. 
(F.,*L.) Modem in E, A Savoy word. — F. g/o(r#>r, as in ‘les 
glaciers de Savoie;* Littr^.— F. glace, ice.— Lat. glaeiem, acc. of 
glacies, ice. Sec above. 

GXiACIS,'a smooth slope, in fortification. (F.,— L.) In Kersey's 
Diet., ed. 1715. — F. glacis, *a place made slippery, ... a sloping 
bank or causey; * Cot.— O. F. glacer, ‘ to freeze, harden, cover with 
ice;* id.— F. g/octf, ice. See above. 

GLAD, pleased, cheerful, happy. (E.) lyf. E. glad, Chaucer, 
C. T. 310; also gled, Ancren Riwle, p. 282.- A. S. shining, 
bright, cheerful, glad ; Grein, i. 5 r 2. -b Dp. glad, bnght, smooth, 
sleek ; O. Du. glad, glowing (Kilian). + Jcel. gladr, bright, glad, d* 
Dan. glad, joyous. + 3 wed. glad, joyous. + G. glatt, smooth, even, 
polished. 4 * Russ, gtadkie, even, smooth, pplished, spruce. Ac- 
cording to Fick, lii. 112, the base is GAL, equivalent to Aryan 
GH AL or GHAR. Tlie orig. sense was ‘ snining ; * hence it is from 
^ GlIAR, to shine, Fick, i. 81 ; cf Skt. ghri, tp shine, eharma, heat ; 
Gk. warm. See Glide, Glow. Der. glaa-ly, glad-ness; 

also gladsome « M E. gladsum, Wyclif, Psalm, ciii. 15, Chaucer, C. T. 
14784; glad-some~ly, glad-sotne^ness; iiUo gladdren, in which the suffix 
-en is modem and due to analogy; cf. *gladetk himself’ -gladdens 
himself, Chaucer, C. 10923. And see pelpw. 

GLADE, an open spacp in a wood. (Scand.) ‘Farre in the 
forrest, by a hollow glade;* Spenser, F. Q. vi. 5. 13. Of Scand. 
origin, and closely connected with Icel. gta6r, bright, shining (see 
Glad), the orig. sense being an opening fqr light, a bright track, 
hence an open track in a wood (Nares), or a passage cut through 
reeds and rushes, as in ^wo Noble Kinsmpn, ed. Skeat, iv. i. 64. Cf. 
Swed. dial, glad-yppen, completely open, said of a lake from which 
the ice has 4U melted away (Rietz) ; Swed. dial, glatt (•“gladt), 
completely, as in glatt bppet, completely open ; id. Mr. Wedgwood 
also cites the Norwegian glette, * a clear spot among clouds, a little 
taking up of the weather ; gletta, to peep ; glott, an opening, a clear 
spot among clouds ; * see Aasen. These are exactly similar formations 
from Icel. glita, to shine ; see Glitter, 4 woid which is from the 
same root as Glad. And see Glow. 

GLADIATOH, a swordsman. (L.) ‘Two hundred g/odia/ors;* 
Dryden, tr. of Persius, vi. 115. — Lat. gladiator, a swordsman. — Lat. 
gladius, a sword. See Glaive. Der. gladiator4-al ; also, from the 
same source, gladi-ole, a plant like the lily, from Lat. gladi-oUus, a 
, small sword, oimin. of gladius, 

GLADSOME, glad, cheerful ; sep Glad. 

GLAIB,the white of an egg. (F., — L.) Little used now. M.E. 
gleyre of an ey —white of an egg; Chaucer, C. T. 16274 ; and Prompt. 
Parv. — O. F. glaire ; * la glaire d*vn oeuf, the white 01 an egge ; * Cot. 
p. Here glaire is a corruption of claire, as evidenced by related words, 
esp. by ftal. eiiara dPun ovo, * the white of an egge,’ Florio (where 
Ital. cA(— Lat. cl, as usual); and l^y Span, clara de huevo, glair, 
white of an egg.— Lat. elarus, clear, bright ; whence Low Lat. clara 
<»ii, the white of an egg (Ducange), See Clear, ClariQr. ^ Not 
to be c onfuse d with Glarei 

GLAIVE, a sword. (F„— M. E. gleiue (with «— ») ; Have- 
lok, 1770; glayue, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 653 (or 654).— O.F. 
glaive, * a ^eave, or sword, also, a launce, or horseman’s staffe ; * 
Cot.— Lat. gladius, a sword ; see Brachet. p. The form gladius 
stands for eladius, as shewn by the Irish eleddheamh, a sword ; see 
daymore. Cf. Lat. elades, destruction, slaughter. y. The form 
6f the base is Itla, for leal, leading to V K AR. The sense of the root 
seems to be *to strike;* cf. Skt. firi, to hurt, to wound, break. 
^ Perh^ allied to Hilt, q. v. 

GLANCE, a swift dart of light, a glimpse, hasty look. (Scand.) 
$fot in early use. Spencer has glaunce as a verb : * The glauncing 
sparkles through her bever glared ; * F. Q. v. 6. 38. It occurs often 
ia Shak., both as vb. and so. ; Two Gent. i. 1* 4: Mids, Nt, Dr. v. 


13. Either borrowed from O. Dutch, or of Scand. origin ; it is better 
to take it as the latter, since the Swedish and Danish account for it 
more completely. Also note that the sb. is older than the verb, 
contrary to what might (at first) be expected. -Swed, glam, lustre* 
gloss, brightness, splendour; O. Swed. glans, splendour; whence the 
derived verb gl'dma, to shine, -f* Dan. glands, lustre, brightness, 
splendour, gloss ; whence the verb glandse, to gloss, glaze. 4 Du. 
glam, lustre, brightness, splendour, gloss ; whence glanim, to put a 
gloss upon. 4 G. gltmz, splendour; whence gldnzen, to glitter. 
p. But this sb. glam is formed from an older verb, preserved in Dan. 
gUndse, to shine, and in the Swed. dial. gUnta, gldnta, to slip, slide, 
glance aside (as when we speak of an arrow glancing against a tree) ; 
Kietz. Rietz makes the important and interesting remark, that 





is further evident that glint is a nasalised form from the Teutonic 
base GLIT, to shipe, glance (Fick, iii. n a) ; whence Icel. glit, a 
glitter, glita, glitraP\o glitter, Goth, glit^munjan, to shine, glitter ; 
also (with inserted »), Swed. dial, glinta, M. E. glinten ; we may 
also con^are Xla.glinster, a glittering, glimteren, to glitter. See 
Glint, Glitter, Glieten, Glass, and Glow. 

GLAND, a cell or fleshy organ in the body which secretes animal 
fluid. (F.,— L.) * Gland, a flesh-kernel;* Kersey, ed. 1715.-O.F. 

C lande, * a kemell, a fleshy substance filled with pores, and growing 
etween the flesh and skin;* Cot. — O.F. gland, an acorn.- Lat. 
glandem, acc. of glam, an acorn. p, Lat. glam stands for gaU 
ans, and js cognate with Gk. 0dK-av-ot, an acorn, lit. the ‘ drop^ * 
or * shed ’ fruit, from Gk. fidWetv, to cast. — ^ GAL, older form 
GAR, to fall, to let fall, cast; cf. Skt. gal, to fall, to drop. 
^ ^he change to (Ik. jS occurs also in Gk. flvvt — Skt. go=E. cow; 
8cc. Der. glandi-form, frqm Lat. glandi^, crude form of glans; 
glandi-/er~ous (from Lat. -fer, bearing) ; gland-ule, a dimin. form, 
whence g/andM/rur, glandul’^s; gland-ers, a disease of the glands of 
horses, Taming of the Shrew, iij. 2. 51. 

GLABE, to shine brightly, to stare with piercing sight. (E.) 
M. E. glaren, * Swiche faring eyen hadde he, as an hare ; * Chau- 
cer, C. T. 686 (or 684). ‘ It is not al gold that glaretk ; ’ id. House 
ofFamp, i. 272. ‘Thet gold thet is bricht anii glaretk; * Kentish 
Sermons, in An Old Eng. Miscellany, pd. Morris, p. 27, 1 . 31, Pro- 
bably a true E. word ; cf. A* S. glar, a pellucid substance, amber 
(Bosworth, Leo). 4 gfor**^t to glimmpr. 4 Icel. ghira, to gleam, 
glare like a cat’s eyes. 4 M. H. G. glosen, to shinp, glow. p. The 
r stands fpr an older s, as shewn by the M. 1^. G. form. Hence glcare 
is closely connected with Glass, q. v. Der. glardng-ly, glar’ing-ness, 
GLASS, a well-known hard, brittle, transparent substance. (£.) 
Named frpm its transparency. M.E. glas, Chaucer, C. T. 198.— 
A. S. glas, glass ; Greiq, i. 513. 4 l^u. glas. 4 Dan. glas, glar. 4 
Swed. glas; O.Swed. glas, glar (Ihre ).4 Icel. gler, sometimes glas. 
4 G. glas, 0. 11 . G. clas. p. One of the numerous derivatives 
of the old hluropean base GAL. to shine (Fjck, iii. 103).— ^ GHAR, 
to shine; cf. Skt. gkri, to shine; gharma, warmth. See Glow. 
Der. giass-blow-er, glass-wort, glass^y, glass-i-ness ; also glazessM, E. 
gl(isen,V, Plowman, B. iii. 49, 61 ; whence glazdng, glaz-i-er (— 
glaz-er, like bow-y-er, law-y-er^how-er, law-ef), 

GIiAUCOnS, grayish blue. (L.,— Gk.) A botanical word; 
see Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731.— Lat. glaucus, blueish. — Gk. 
ykavuds, gleaming, glancing, silvery, blueish; whence ykaiaauv (■• 
ykavnyiiv), to shine. 

GLAEE, (o furnish 4 window with glass. (E.) See Glass. 
GLEAM, a ^qm of light, glow. (E.) M. E. gleam, gleem, 
glem; Havelok, 2122 ; ^creq Riwle, p. 94.— A. S. ^<km or glam 
[accent un^rtain], splendour, gleqm, brightness, Grein, i. 513 ; Leo. 
Cf. gliomu, gl\mu, brightness, ornament; Grein, i. 515. 4 D. Sax. 
glimo, brightness; in ‘glitandi gUmb*— glittering splendour; Hel- 
land, 314^4 1 ). H. (L glima, a glow-worm. B. The exact for- 
mation of the word & iHittle obsqure ; but the final m is merely suf- 
fixed (as in doo-m), the Teutonic bw being gli- or g/a-, put for an 
older base GAL. j. Related words further appear in the Gk» 
Xk{-ap6t, ^rm, x^'^f 4 become warm ; Skt. gkri, to shine (base 
gkar). 8. Thus the Teutonic base GAL -Aryan GHAR; so 
that the roiqt Vi GHAR, to shine. Fick, i. 578, 379. See Glow» 
GUnimar. Der. gleam, vb., gleam-y. 

GIiEAN, to gatner small quantities of com after harvest. (E. ; 
modified by F.) M. E. glenen, P. Plowman, C. ix. 67. — O. F. glMsr, 
glauer, to glean; mod. F. g/aw^r.-Low Lat. glenare, found ih » 
document dated a.». 561 (Bracket). -Low Lat. glena, gfgwa, 
gedima, a handfiil ; a word ultimately of E. origin. p. We must 
notice the by-form gleam or gleme. ‘ To gUame come, spkiU^ei* 
Levins, 208. ao. * To gleme come, spieilegium facere ; of 

come, spieilegue;* Huloet. y. The form gTim# is abo Ibttpd, hy, 


m 


GLEBE 


GLOOM. 


tneUttliesis, as gtlm, whic^ was weakened, as nsnal, to yetm, *y§tm, ? V GHAk, to tlihe ; whence also E. gl-ib, gt^am, gUm^ gt-immo^ 


V. to place straw ready for the thatcher, lit. to place handfuls ready. 
Women sometimes ytlm, but the^ do not thatch;* Oxfordshire 
Olossara, £. D. S. Gl. C. 5. 8. The original of gtlm, or yeltn, is 

the A. 0. gilntt a handftil; c£ *gi 7 m, a y^m, a handfof of reap^ corn, 
a handle, bottle, ttumipulut, Edwre gitma$ st6don»yoor sheaves 
stood up; Gen. xxxvii. 7 ;* Bosworth's A«S. Diet. s. The prob. 
root is GHAR, to seixe, whence, by the usual and regular grada- 
tions. would be formed a Teutonic base GAL or GIL. giving the 
sb. gil^nh a handful ; cf. Gk. x^P. the hand. Skt. harana^ the hand, 
also a leizi^, a carrying away, Skt. hary, to take. An*, to seize, cany 
away. ^ In this view, the O. T.gltntr was really derived from E., 
and not vice versa. In fact, the Low Lat. form cannot be clearly 
traced to any other source. The better form is gleam* Ber. 
gleoH'^* 

GI1SIBB9 soil; esp. land attached to an ecclesiastical benehce. 
(F.,«>iL.) ‘ Have any glebe more fruitful ; * Ben Jonson, The Fox, 

A. V. sc. X (Mosca). The comp, glebe-land is in Gascoigne, Fruits 
of War, St. ai.wO. F* glt^^* ‘glebe, land belonging to a parsonage;’ 
Cot. «• Lat. gleba, soil, a clod of earth ; closely allied to Lat. globus. 
See Globe.. 3 Der. gleb^ous, gleb-y; glebe-land, 

GXiffiDB (i), the bird called a kite. (E.) M. E. gledst Allit. 
Foems, ed. Morris, ii. 1696. •- A. S. glida, a kite, lit. ‘the glider,' 
from the sailing motion of the bird ; Grein, i. 56 ; allied to A. S. 
gfiduM, to glide. See Glide. ^ Strictly, glida is from a base 
GLI D, w hence also glidan. 

Gli!lE^B (a), a glowing coal; obsolete. (E.) M.E. glede^ 
Chaucer, C. T. 1999. — A. S. Grein, i. 513. [Here ^ « 5 , muta-. 

tion of 0.] •• A. S. gldwany to glow ; see Glow. So also Dan. gVddet 
a live coal ; from Wo#, to glow. 

GZiBll» joy, mirth, singing. (E.) M. E. gle* glee ; Will.- of 
Paleme, 824; also gleu, glewt Havclok, 2333. — A. S. gleow, gled, 
gUw, and sometimes glig* joy, mirth, music ; Grein, i. 515. + Icel. 
gift glee, gladness. + Swed. dial, g/y, mockery, ridicule (Rietz). 
Cf. Gk. ^ jest, joke ; Russ. glum\ a jest, joke. p. Form 

of thjp root, GHLIT ; sense unknown. 

aimN, a narrow valley. (C.) In Spenser, Sheph. Kalendar, 
April, 96, ■■ Gael, and Irish gleam^ a valley, glen ; W. glyn ; Com. 
glyn, p. Perhaps related to W. glan, brink, side, shore, bank 
(of a river) ; with which cf. Goth. Ala/ns, a hill, orig. * a slope ; * 
Luke, Hi. a ; Lat. elinare, E. lean. See Lean. ^ The alleged 
A. S. glen 18 unauthorised. 

GLIB ii\ smooth, slippery, voluble. (Dutch.) The orig. sense is 
•slippc^;’ Shak.has ‘g/«6an(l oily; ' K. Lcar.i. 1.227; 'gUbmd slip- 
pery ;* Timon, i. 1. 53. We also find glihhery. ‘ What, shall thy lubri- 
cal and gUhbery muse,' &c.; Ben Jonson, Poetaster, Act v (Tibullus). 
These are forms borrowed from Dutch. —Du. glibberig, slippery; 
glibbertn^ to slide ; related to glippen* to slip away, gUjden^ to glide, 
gladt smooth, slippery. p. This Du. glibbery (of which glib is, 
apparently, a familiar contraction) prob. superseded the M. E. 
a form not found in books, but preserved in Devonshire glidder, 
slippery (Halliwell), of which the more original glid occurs as a 
translation of lubricum in the A. S. version of Psalm, xxxiv. 7. ed. 
Spelman. This form glid, with its extension glider, is from A. S. 

S ltdan, to glide, [In exactly the same way we find W[. E. slider, 
ippery (Chaucer, C. T. 1266), from the verb to 5/W#.] See Glide. 

3 f 1 find * glib, slippery' in O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary, but this is 
oubtful ; It seems due to Irish glibsleamhain, slippery with sleet, in 
which it is really the latter half of the word that means ‘ slippery.' 
The Gael, glib, glioh really means ‘ sleet,* and orig, ‘ moisture ; ’ cf. 
Com. gleb, wet, moist, elibor, moisture. These words give no satis- 
factory explanation of Du. glibberig, which must not be separated 
fVom Du. gUppen, to slip, steal away, glissen, to slide, and glijden, to 
glide. Bar. glib 4 y, glib^ness. 

GLIB (2), a lock of hair. (C.) , ‘Long glihbes, which is a thick 
Curled bush of heare, hanging downe over their eyes Spenser, View 
of State of Ireland; Globe ed. p. 630, col. 2. -Irish and Gael, glib, 
a lock of hair ; also, a slut. 

GLIB (3), to castrate; obsolete. (E.) In Shak. Wint. Tale, ii. i. 
149. The g is merely prefixed, and stands for the A. S. prefix ge- 
(Goth. gch). The ong. form is lib. * Aceaponare, to capon, to 

S lide, to Uh, to splaie ;*lFloiio, ed. 1612. Of E. origin, as shewn by 
e prefixed g; Uh would answer to an A. S. lyhban*, where y would 
stand for an older 11. cognate with Du. luhben, to castrate; 

andprob. allied to lop* See Lop. 

GLIBB, to slide, flow smoothly. (£.) M. E. gliden, pt. t. g/od 
or glood; Chaucer, C. T. X0707,— A.S. glidan, Grein, i.516. 4*100. 
glijden.^ Dan. gUde,^ Swed. gUda*^G* gleiten. Cf. Russ, gladhie, 
smooth ; gladite, to make smooth ; also goluii, naked, bare, bald. 
B. Closely connected with Gl« 4 » q. w. Fick suggests for the latter 
the Teutonic base GLA or GAL-Iado-Europ&i GHAL»Axyitn 




gl-^nee, &e. See Gleam^ Glow. 

GLIHHBH9 to shine faintly. (Scand.) M. E. glitneren, whence, 
the pres. part, glimerand. Will, of Paleme, 1427.-1)00. glimre, to 
glimmer ; glimmer, glitter^ also mica; Swed. dial, glimmer, to fitter, 
glimmer, a glimmer, glitter ; Swed. glimmer, mica (from its glitter). 
4 G* glimmer, a glimmer, mica ; glimmem, to glimmer. p. These 
are frequentative forms with suffix *#1^; shorter forms appear in Dan. 
glimme, to shine, Swed. gUmma, to glitter, Du. gtimmen, G. gltmmen^ 
to shine. y. Even these shorter forms are unoriginal ; cf. prov. G. 
glimm, a spark (Flugel) ; Swed. dial, glim, a glance (Rietz) ; words 
closely related to the E. sb. gleam. See Gleam, Glow. We even 
find tne sb. glim, brightness, in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 1087 ^ 
this is borrowed from the Scandinavian rather than taken from A.S» 
Ber. glimmer, sb. ; and see below. 

GLxMPSEI, a short gleam, weak light ; hurried glance or view. 
(Scand.) The p is excrescent; the old word was glimse. M.E. g/im^ 
sen, to glimpse ; whence the sb. glimsi^g, a glimpse. ‘ Ye have som 
glimsing, and no parfit sight ; * Chaucer, C. T. 10257. TTie word is 
a mere variant of glimmer, and formed by suffixing to the base 
g/im-. See above. 

GLnrT, to glance, to shine. (Scand.) Obsolete ; but important 
as being the word whence glance was formed ; see Glance. ‘ Her 
eye glent Aside;* Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1223; cf. Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, A. 70, 114, 671, 1026; B. 218. A nasalised form from the 
base GLIT, to shine ; see Glitter, Glow. 

GLISTEN, GLISTER, to glitter, shine. (E.) These arc mere 
extensions from the E. base glis», to shine ; which appears in M. E. 
gUsien, to shine; ‘in glysyinde wede*— in glistening garment; An 
Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, n. 91, 1 . 21. — A. S. ^isian*, only- 
in the deriv. glisnian, to gleam ; Grein, i. 516. p. Glisnian is 

formed from the base glis- by the addition of the n so often used 
to extend such bases ; and hence wc had M. E. glisnien, with pres, 
part, glisnande, glittering; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 165. I'his 
nl. E. glisnien would give a later E. glisen, but the word is always 
spelt g/is-/-w, with an excrescent t, which is frequently, however, jiot 
sounded. B. Similarly, from the base glis-, with suffixed and the 
frequentative -#r, was formed M.E. glisteren or gUstren. ‘The water 
glutted over al ;* Gower, C. A. ii. 252. Cf. O. Du. glisteren (Oude- 
mans) ; now nasalised into mod. Du. glinsteren, to glitter. O. Finally, 
the base g//s- stands for an older sec Glitter, Glint. 

GLITTER, to gleam, sparkle. (Scand.) M. E. gliteren (with 
one 0 ; Chaucer, C. T. 979 (or 977) ; ‘ gliteren and glent ; * Gawain 
and the Grene Knight, 604. — Icel. glitra, to glitter ; frequentative of 
gUta, to shine, sparkle. 4 Swed. glittra, to glitter ; glitter, sb. 
glitter, spangle. Cf. A. S. glitinian, to glitter, Mark, ix. 3 ; Goth. 
glitmunjan, to shine, Mark, ix,. 3. p. Shorter forms appear in 
Q. Sax. glitan, M. H. G. glizen (G. glehsen), to shine ; Icel. glit, sb. 
glitter. 7. All from the Teutonic base GLIT, to shine ; Fick, 
Hi. 1 1 2. This is an extension of the Teutonic base GLI, to shine; 
from Aryan ^/GHAR, to shine. See Gleam, Glow. Ber. glitter, 
sb. ; and see glisten, glister, glint, 

GLOAT, to stare, gaze with admiration. (Scand.) Also spelt 

f lote. *So he glotes [stares], and grins, and bites;* Beaum. and 
letcher, Mad Lover, ii. 2. * Gloting [peeping] round her rock ; * 

Chapman, tr. of Homer, Odyssey, xii. 150. — Icel. gloita, to grin, 
smile scornfully. 4 Swed. dial, glotta, ghtta, to peep (Rietz) ; con- 
nected with Swed. dial, gloa, (i) to glow, (2) to stare. Cf. Swed, 
glo, fo stare ; Dan. gloe, to glow, to stare. p. Hence glo^te is 
a mere extension of glow. See Glow. 

GLOBE, a baU, round body. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 153. 
— O. F. globe, * a globe, ball ; * Cot. — Lat. glohum, acc. of glchus, a 
ball ; allied to glomus, a ball, clue (E. clue or clew), and to gleba, a 
clod of earth (E. gkbe). See Glebe and Clew. Root uncertain. 
Ber. glob^te (Lat. gldatus, globe-shaped) ; globose (Lat. globosus), 
Miltoq, P. L. V. 753, also written glob-ous, id. v. 649 ; glob-y ; glob- 
ule (Lat. glob-ul-us, dimin. of globus) ; glolhuUar, glob-uf-ous, gMhul- 
ar-i-ty. Sec below. 

glomerate, to gather into a mass or ball. (Lat.) * A river,, 
which after many glomerating dances, increases Indus ; * Sir T. Her- 
bert, Ttavels, ed. 166,5, p. 70 (p. 69 in R.)— Lat, glomeratus, pp. of 

C tomerare, to collect into a ball. Lat. glomer-, stem of glomus, a 
all or clew of yam ; allied to E. clew and to l^t. globus, a glo^» 
See Clew and Globe. Ber. glomerat 4 pn, Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 832 ; 
also agglomerate, eon-glomeraie. , 

GLOOl^ ciotidiness, darkness, twilight. (£.) In Milton, P. L. 
i, 344, 544. [Seldom found earlier except as a verb. * A glinting 
peace Romeo^ v. 3. 305. ‘Now glooming [frowning] sadly 
Spenser, F. Q. vi, 6. 42. Cf. M. E. gtommen, glonAen (wiut excres- 
cent h), to frown; Rom. of the Rose, 4356.] — A. S. gfom, gloonv 
twilignt; Grein, i« 517; also gl^tmmg (whence £. ghimnp^ y\id. 



,'»LORr. 

gUm, in gUniigt languid of Ibdk: Swed. dud. 
glimug, staring, -wofoC wan, iiom the vb. glo, gloa, to glow, shine, 
2aie (Itieto). fi. This connects the word at once with £* : 

aee Glow. The orig. sense was * a glow/ i. e. faint light ; siimlariy 
glimmtr is used of a faint light only, though connected with Wsom. 
y. Note also prov. O. glumm, gloomy, troubled, gltm ; see Glum* 
% The connection between g/oom, faint light, and glow, light, is 
well illustrated by Spenser. ^ His gUiitrin^ armour made A little 
gkomng light, nmA Ukt a shade;* F. Q. i* z. 14. J}eT, gloom-y, 
Shak. Lucrece, 803 ; gloom-i-ly, ghonhi^ess ; gloamring, 

GliOHYg renown, fame. (F-.'-L.) M. E. glorie, Ancren Riwle, 
pp. 358, 363. ••O.F. glorit, later g/oiVe.—Lat. gloria, glory; no 
doubt for aloria ; of. l^t. inclytm (m-efa-fas), renowned. + Gk. 
kKiot, glory ; «Avrdf, renowned. 4 * Skt. fravas, glory. 4 " Kuss. slava, 
glory. p. From the verb which appears in Lat. cluere, Gk. xXdciv, 
Kuss. slumate, Skt. (rtf. to hear ; all from ^ KRU, KLU, to hear ; 
whence also £. loud. See Iioud. J>er. glori-ou$, in early use, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 483; g/or/-oifs*/y, P. Plowman. C. xx. 15 ; glori-ous-ne&s; 
also glari’fy, M. E. glorifien, Wyclif. John, vii. 39 (h‘. glorifier, Lat. 
glorificare, to make glorious, from gloria ^gloria, and (^m/ae^ere), 
to do, make) ; also glori-fic^ai-ion (from Lat. acc. glor^cationiniy 
Also Slavonic, from Russ, slav^a, glory. 

GLOSS (1), brightness, lustre. (Scand.) In Shak. Much Ado, 
iii. a. 6. Milton has glosty, P. L. i. 67a.**- Icel. glossi, a blaze ; glys, 
finery. + Swed. dial, gldsa, a glowing, dawning, becoming light ; 
gloua, to glow, shine. <4 H. H. G. glosen, to glow ; glose, a glow, 
gleam. p. An extension of Swed. dial, gloa, Icel. gloa, to glow. 
See Glow. Ler. gloss, verb. ^ Quite distinct from gloss (a), 
though some writers have probably confused them. Ler. gloss-y, 
gloss-i-ly,gloss-i-ness, 

GLOSS ( a ), a commentaiVt explanation. (L., Gk.) M. £. glose 
(with one s), in eArly use ; P. Plowman, C. xx. 15. [But the verb 
glosen, to gloss or gloze, was much more common than the sb. ; see 
Chaucer, C. T. 7374, 737 .®» ; P* Plowman, B. vii. 303.] This M. E. 
glose is from the O. F. glo^e, * a glosse ; * Cot. But the Lat. form 
glosse (with double s) w'as substituted for the F. form in the i6th 
century ; as, e. g. in Udal on S. Luke, c. 1 2 (R.) Lat. glossa, a diffi- 
cult word requiring explanation. -i^Gk. ykuKraa, the tongue ; also, a 
tongue, language, a word needing explanation. Of uncertain origin. 
Der. gloss, verb ; gloze, q. v. ; gloss'^ar^y, q. v. ; glosso-graphy, glosso- 
^ogy ; glcttis, q.v. 

GLOSSAJEtV, a collection of glosses or words explained. (L.,— 
Gk.) In Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. — Lat. glossarium, a glossary; 
formed with suffix •ari-um from Lat. gloss-a, a hard word needing 
explanation. — Gk. ykwaaa, the tongue, &c. See Gloss (a). Der. 
glossari-al, glossar*-ift. See below. 

GLOSSOGBAPHEB, a writer of glossaries or glosses. (Gk.) 
In Blount's Glossographia, ed. 1674. Coined from g/os«o-, put for Gk. 
yK&aaa, a hard word ; and Gk. ypacf>~ttv, to write. See Gloss (a). 
GLOTTIS, the entrance to the windpipe. (Gk.) * Glottis, one 

of the five gristles of the larynx ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1 71 5. — Gk. ykSinris, the 
mouth of the winclpipe (Galen). — Gk. ykwrra, Attic form of ykwaaa, 
the tongue. See woss (a). Der. glothal, adj. ; epi-glottis, 

GLO VH, a cover for the hand. (E.) M. E. gloue (with u for v), 
glove; Chaucer, C. T. 3876: King Alisaunder, 3033.— A. S. glo/, 
glove; Grein, i. 516. Cf. Icel. prob. borrowed from A.S. 

«■«/• p. Possibly the initial g stands forge- (Goth, ga-), a 
common prefix; and the word may be related to Cfoth. lo/a, Icel. 16/, 
the fiat or palm of the hand; Scottish loo/ Cf. Gael, lamh, the hand; 
whence lamhainn, a glove. Der. glov-er,fox’‘ glove. 

GLOW, to shine brightly, be ardent, be flushed with heat. (E.) 
M.E. glowen, Chaucer, C. T. 3x34. — A. S. gUrwan, to glow; very 
xare, but found in a gloss, as cited by Leo ; the word is, rather, 
Scandinavian. 4* Icel. gl6a. 4 * Dan. gloe, to glow, to stare. + Swed. 
glo, to stare ; Swed. dial, glo, gloa, to glow, to stare. 4* Du. 
gloeijen, to glow, to heat. 4* G. gluhen. Cf. Skt. gharma, warmth. 
P. From a '^ut. base GLO (Fick, iii. 104), which from an older base 
GAL-GAR.— ^GHAR, to shine; cf. Skt. gAri, to shine, glow. 
Der. glow, sb.; glow-worm, Hamlet, i. 5. 89. iir The E. deriva- 
tives from the V GH AR, to shine, are numerous. The Teutonic 
form of this root was GAL, whence, by various modifications, we 
obtain the following. (1) Base GLA ; whence (a) GLA-D, giving 
%.glad, glode; and (6) GLA-S, giving E. glass, glare glose). 
(a) Base GLO ; whence E. glow, gloat, gloom, glum * 

(•^glikt)- (3) Base GLI; whence glib, ^lide; also 
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whence £. glow, gloat, gloom, glum, gloss (1), glede 
Base GLI; whence glib, glide \ also GLI-M, giving 
gUam ( -g/tma), glimmer, glimpse; also GLI-T, giving glitter, glint, 
glance, glisten, glister. See eadi word discussed In its due place. 
GLO&E, to mterpret, deceive, flatten (F.,— L.) In Rich. IT, ii. 
X. 10. M.E. gfassa, to make glosses; &om the sb. glose, a gloss. 
See further under Gloas (a). 

rGLTDBi, a sticky substance. Cower, C.A. 


^ii. 348, 1, 3.-O.F. glu, *glcw. birdlime;’ Cot.<v(Xow I^t glutens, 
acc. of glus (gen, gluHs), glue ; a form used by Ausonius (Bmhet). 
Allied to Lat. gluten, glutimtm, glue; glutus, tenacious, from an 
used verb gluere, to draw together. p. Perhaps from the same 
root as Clew, Claw, Cleave (a). Der. glue-y; iad see gMfnm, 
agglutin-ate, 

GLUM, gloomy, sad. (Scand.) ‘With visage sad and glum;^ 
Drant, tr. of Horace ; to translate Lat. saeuus, Epist. ii. a. ai. But 
the word was formerly a verb. M. E. glommen, glomben, to look 
edoomy, frown ; Rom. of the Rose. 4356 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
C. 94; Hailiwell’s Diet., p. 404.— Swed, dial, glomma, to stare; from 
Swra. dial, gloa, to stare ; connected with Swed. glimug, gloomy, 
and E. gloom ; see Gloom. 

GLUMB, a husk or floral covering of grasses. (L.) A botanical 
term. Borrowed, like F. glume, from Lat. gluma, a husk, hull. — 
Lat. glubere, to peel, take off the husk ; whence glubma - gltkma. 
^ Fi^ (i. 574) suggests a connection with E. cleave, to split asunder. 
See Cleave (i). per. glum-ac-e-ous (Lat. glumaceus). 

GLUT, to swalld^ greedily, gorge. (L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 1. 
63. ‘Till leade (for golde) do glut his greedie gal;’ Gascoigne, 
Fruits of War, st. 68. — Lat. gluiire, gluttire, to swallow, gulp down, 
4 “ Skt. gW, to devour; gal, to eat. — GAR, to devour; whence 
also Lat. gula, the throat. Der. glutt-on, q. v. ; from the same root, 
de-glut^it'ion, gullet, gules ; probably glycerine, liquorice, 

GLUTINOUS, gluey, viscous, sticky. (L.) ‘ No soft and glutin- 
ous bodies;' Ben fonson, Sejanus, i. i. 9. Englished from Lat. 
glutinosus, sticky.— Lat. glutin-um, glue; also gluten (stem glutin-)4 
glue. See Glue. X>er, glutinous- ness; also Cot. hds * glutinosiU, 
glutinositie, glewiness ; ’ glutin-at-ive ; ag-glutin-ate, 

GLUTTON, a voracious eater. (F., — L.) M. E, gloton, Chaucer, 
C.T. 13454; whence glotonie, gluttony; id. 12446.— O.F. gloton, later 
Wo«/o«,* a glutton;* Cot. — Lat. acc. glutonem, from gluto, a glutton.-* 
Lat. gl utire, t o devour. See Glut. Der. glutton-y, glutton-ous. 

GIixOBBlNB, a certain viscid fluid, of a sweet taste. (F., — Gk.) 
Modem. Named from its sweet taste. F. glycerine ; coined from 
Gk. ykvKtpos, sweet, an extension of ykvuvs, sweet ; on which see 
Curtius, i. 446* * If Gk. ykouhs and Lat. dulcis, sweet, go together, 
g must be earlier than d ; ’ Curtius. Cf. Lat. glu-t-ire, to devour j 
from V GAR, to devour. See Glut. Der, from the same source, 
liquorice, q. v. 

GLYPTIC, relating to carving in stone* (Gk.) Mere Greek.— 
Gk. ykvnriK6s, carving ; ykvnf6s, carved, fit for carving. — Gk, ykb<p* 
siv, to hollow out, engrave. Allied to Gk. ykiptiv, to hew, ypdptiv^ 
to grave. See Grave, verb. 

GD^ABL, to snarl, to growl. (E.) Perhaps obsolete. Shak. has 
*gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite;* Rich. II, i. 3. 392; 
‘wolves are gnarling;* a Hen. VI, iii. J. 19a. Gnar-l (with the usual 
added -1) is tne frequentative of gnar, to snarl. ‘ For and this curre 
do gear *— for if this cur doth snarl ; Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to 
Courte, 397. This word is imitative; the alleged A*S. gnyrran, 
rests only on the authority of Somner. But the word may be called 
E. 4* knorren, to grumble, snarl. -4 Dan. knurre, to growl, snarl ; 
cf. knarre, knarke, to creak, grate ; knur, a growl, the purring of a cat 
+ Swed. knorra, to murmur, growl ; ktiorr, a murmur. 4 ’ G. knurren, 
to growl, snarl ; knarren, knirren, to creak. Allied to Gnaah, q. v. 

GNARLBD, twisted, knotty. (£.) * Gnarled oak ; * Meas. for 

Meas. ii. a. 116. Gnarled means ‘full of gnarls,* where gnar-l is a 
dimin. form of gnar or knar, a knot in wood. M. £. knarre, a knot 
in wood ; Wyefif, Wisdom, xiii. 13 ; whence the adj. knarry, full of 
knots. ‘ With knotty knarry barein trees olde ; ' Chaucer, C. T. 1 979. 
p. The spelling knur or knurr (for knar) also occurs; ‘A boimche 
[bunch] or knur in a tree;* Elyot’s Diet., ed. 1559, Bruscum, 
This word has also a dimin. form knurl, with the same sense of * hard 
knot.' These words may be considered E., though not found ki A.S* 
4 - O. Du. knor, ‘a knurl;’ Scwel's Du, Diet. ; ef. Du. knorf, a knot 
•4 Dan. knort, a knqtgraarl, knag; knortet, knotty, gnarled. 4 * Swed* 
knorld, a curl, ringlSy it»or/ig, curled. 4- Icel. gnerr, a knot, knob. 
4- G. knorren, an excrescence, lump; knorrig, gnarled* Remoter 
origin unknown* See Knurr. 

GNASH, to grind the teeth, to bite fiercely. (Scand.) A modi- 
fication of M.£. gnasten, to gnash the teeth ; Wyclif, Isaiah, v, aoj 
viii. 19.— Swed. knastra, to crash (between the teeth). *4 Uan, knasM^ 
to crush between the teeth, to gnash. 4* Icel. gnastan, sb, a gnashing;' 
gnista, to gnash the teeth, to snarl ; gnesta, to crack. + G. hnaitem,^ 
to gnash, crackle. p. Cf. also Du. knarsen, to gnash; G. knirsehm, 
to gnash, crash, grate. The word seems to be a mere variant of 
Crash, and ultimately related to Crack. The same substituricnof 
n for r is seen in Gael, cnae, to crack, break, crash, split, spUnter* 

GNAT, a small stinging insect. (E.) M. E. gnat, Chatmer, C* T4 
5930.-A.S. gnmt. Matt, xxiii. 24. ^ p. It hasbeen si^e^ that 

^theizncct was to named from the whirring ofits 1 
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to dftsh; gnat, t!ie clash of weapons; gnauda, to rustle* gnaud, n^ ^g§it,’^’Diai, ^«f.-f$wed, gtii.^^G, gdst, geiss§, 4 ^CotlL 

rastlmg: noise. Note also Norweg. Jmsita (Aasen)* Dan. kniiirt, I^. gait$a,^lM, katdut, p. All from an Aryan form GHAIDA* 

kniUtreu, to crackle. It shoifrd* however* be noted that Swed. which from V^HID* prob. meaning ‘ to play* sport ; cf. Lithuanian 

gntt means ‘ a nit;* this suggests a possible connection between the iaid-iu, 1 play (base gkuU), Fick* i. 584. Der. goais-beard, gaatmoih^ 
two words ; yet the A. S. form of nu is knit, which does not seem to goa/^gi/ glrer. 

be quite the same thing. GOBBBT» a monthful, a little lump, small piece. (F. *«•€.) 

Gm AWy to bite fuimusly or roughly. (E.) M. E. gnawtn ; the The short form gob is rare. * Gob or Gobbet, a great piece of meat 
pt. t. gnow occurs in Chaucer* C.T. 14758 ; and gnew in Rich. Coer Kerry's Diet. M. 1715* M. E. gobet, a small piece; P, Plowman, 
de Lion, ed. Weber, 3089. A. S. gnagan ; the compound /or-g«a^», C. vi. 100 ; Chaucer, C. T. 698. ‘ Thei tooken the relifs of brokun 
to devour entirely* occurs in iElfric^ Homilies, ii, 194, 1 . gdbetie, twelue cofyns ful;' Wyclif, Matt. xiv. ao.-O.F. gobet, a 

knagen, + O. Icel. gnaga, mod. Iccl. naga, + Dan. gnave, + Swed. morsel of food, not given in Burguy or Cotgrave, but preserved in 
gttaga, p. In this word ^e g is a mere prefix, standing for the modem F. gobet, given as a popular word in Littre. A dimin. 
A.S. g^-Goth. go-. The simple verb appears in Icel. wogo, Dan. form, with suffix from O.F. go6, a gulp, as used in the phrase 
nogs* G. nagen, to gnaw* Swed. nagga, to nibble ; and in the prov. * Tavalla tout dego6«at one gulpe, or, as one gobbet, he swallowed 
E. n ag, to tease, worry, irritate, scold. See Hail. it all ; * Cot. - O. F. gober, ‘ to ravine, devour, feed greedily ; ’ Cot. 

G 3 SOBIS 8 * a species of stratified rock. (G.) Modern. A term in Of Celtic origin ; c£. Gael, gob, the beak or bill of a bird, or 
geology. Borrowed from G. gneiss, a name given to a certain kind (ludicrously) the mouth ; Irish gob, mouth, beak, snout ; W. gwp, 
of rock. Dor. gnein^id, with a Gk. suffix, as in Asteroid* q. v. the head and neck of a bird. i|f The prov. E. gob, the mouth* 
GHOKB* a kind of sprite. (F.,-Gk.) In Pope, Rape of the is borrowed from Celtic directly. And see Gobble. 

Lock, i. 63. «F. gnome, a gnome. Littr^ traces the word back to GOBBLE* to swallow greedily. (F. ; witk E. * Gobble 

Paracelsus ; it seems to be an adaptation of Gk. yvtO/ii;, intelligence, up, to eat gobs, or swallow dovm greedily ; ' Kersey^ Diet. ed. 1 715. 
from the notion that the intelligence of these spirits could reveal Not in early use. A frequentative, formed by adding -fr, of O. F* 
the secret treasures of the earth. The gnomes were spirits of earth, gober, * to ravine, devour, feed greedily, swallow great morsels, let 
the eylphs of air, the salamanders of fire, and the nymphs of water, downc whole gobbets ; * Cot. See Gobbet. p. At a late 
fi. Others regard the word as a briefer form of gnomon, but the result period, the word gobble was adopted as being a suitable imitative 
is mu^ the same. The Gk. is from ^vStvai, to know. See word, to represent the sound made by turkies. In this sense, it 
Qnomon. occurs in Goldsmith*s Animated Nature. 

GNOMOH, the index of a dial, &c. (L., - Gk.) • The style in GOBELIN* a rich French tapestry. (F.) *So nUmed from a 
the dial called the gnomon ;* Holland’s Pliny, b. ii. c. ys.-Lat. g/io- house at Paris, formerly possessed by wool-dyers, whereof the chief 
mon, which is merely the Gk. word.-Gk. an interpreter, lit. (Giles Gobelin) in the reign of Francis I. [1515-1547] is said to have 

*One who knows ; ’ an index of a dial. — Gk. , to know. - -^G AN, found the secret of dyeing scarlet ; * Haydn, Diet, of Dates, 

to know; whence also E. Know* q. v. Der. gnpmon^ie, gnomon-icsi GOBXiET* a large drinking-cup. (F.,»-L.) * A goblet of syluer;* 
gaomon-ic-fl/. Berners, tr. of Froissart, v. ii. c. 87. -F. gobelet, ‘a goblet, bole, or 

GNOSTIC* one of a certain sect in the second Christian century, wide-mouthed cup;’ Cot. Dimin. (with suffix ^t) of O. F. gobel, 
(Gk.) * The vain science of the Gnosticks;* Gibbon, Rom. Empire, (later form goheau) which Cot. explains by ‘a mazer or great goblet.* 

G. 14. And see Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1 674. Gk. 7va;0’Tta<$f, good at ••Low Lat. cupellum, acc. of cupellus, a cup; a variant of Lat. 
knowing. --Gk. yvto<n 6 i, longer form of ^voirbt, known. •• Gk. 7vcvvo4, cupella, a kind of vat, dimin. of cupa, a tub, cask, vat. See Coop* 
to know . See Gnomon. Der. Gimtic-hm. Cup. For the change from c to g, cf. Bret, hip, g 6 pi a cup. 

GNU* a kind of antelope. (Hottentot.) Found In S. Africa. GOBLIN* a kind of mischievous sprite, fairy. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) 
The word is said to belong to the Uottentot language. Formerly gobeline, in 3 syllables. ‘ The wicked gobbelines ; * Spen- 

GO* to move about, proceed, advance. (E.) M. E. gon, goo«, go; ser, F. Q. li. lo. 73. — O. F. gobelin, * a goblin, or hob-goblin ; ’ Cot. 
Chaucer* C. T. 379 (or 377); common. — A. S. gdn, a contracted ■•Low Lat. gohelinus, on extension of Low Lat. coiafos, a goblin, 
form of gangan (1. e. gMg-an, where -o« is the suffix of infin. mood) ; demon. — Gk. hu^oKos, an impudent rogue, a sprite, goblin. See 
Grein, i. $ 68 , 369. 4 * Du. gaau. + Icel. ganga. + Dan. gaae. + Swed. Cobalt. 

gd. <4 Goth, gagga/t, put for gangan. gehen\ Q.^.G. kankan, GOBY, a kind of sea-fish. (L.,*Gk.) *Gobio or Gobius, the 
gangan, gdn, gen. ^ Not to be confused with Skt. gd, which gudgeon or pink, a fish ; ’ Kersey's Diet., ed. 1715. The goby is a 
18 etymofogic^ly related to E. come ; see Curtius, ii. 75. Doublet, mere corruption of Lat. gobius (cf. F. gobie), orig. applied to the 
gan^ q. v. Der. goby, go-cart, go-er, go-ing ; also gait, q. v. gudgeon. •• Gk, /eufftds, a kind of fish, gudgeon, tench. See 
fi^Th^t. t. went is from wend; see Wena. Gudgeon. 

G 0 AI 5 * a sharp pointed stick for driving oxen. M. E. gode. GOD* the Supreme Being. (E.) M. E. god (written in MSS. 

• Wi]» a longe gode ; ’ P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1 . 433. — A. S. with small initial letter) ; Chaucer, C. T. 535. — A. S. god ; Grein, i. 

gdd, not common; but we find ‘ongean j?a gdc/tf*« against the 517* + Du. go</. + Icel. gwd, + Dan. gwrf. + Swed. gwef. -f Goth, 
goad (cf. Acts, ix. 5) ; ^Elfric’s Horn. i. 386, 1 . 9 (where the accent g^tb. + G. gott. p. All from a Teutonic base O 0 THA, God ; 
seems to be that of the MS. itselO* We find also gadu, a goad; Fick, iii. 107. Of unknown origin; quite distinct and separate from 
Grein, i. 366. p. The appearance of the word under two forms good, with which it has^ often been conjccturally connected. See 
is puzzling. Perhaps gadu was borrowed from Icel. gaddr, a goad ; Max MiiUer, Lectures, ii. 316, 8th ed. Der. godd-ess, q. v. ; god- 
see Gad (iV The fonn gdd answers to gasd, the s being dropped c^ld ; god-father, q. v. ; god-head, q. v. ; god-less, god-like, god-ly, 
before d in this instance. Similarly, the Icel. gaddr ^gasdr, by assimi^ godsend, g^-son ; also good-bye, q. v. ; gospell, q. y. ; gossips q. v. 
Utiott. These words are cognate with Goth, gazds, a goad, prick, GODDESS* a female divinity. (£. ; with F. suffix^ M. E. rod- 
sting (Gk. Kivrpov) ; i Cor. xv. 55. y Again, by the common desse (better godesse), a hybrid compound, used by Chaucer, C. T. 
change of * to r, the form gasd also passed into an A. S. gard*, a 1103 ; Gower, C. A. i, 91. Made by adding to God the O. F. suffix 
rod, written gierd, gyrd, Grein, i. 536 ; whence E. yard. See Yar<^ ssse ( ■• Lat. -»ssd « Gk. -laaa). ^ The A. S. word was gyden (Grein, 
in the sense of ‘ rod * or * stick.* 8. Again, the Goth, gazds is i. 536) ; correctly formed by vowel-change and with the addition of 
cognate with Lat. kasta, a spear; end the collation of all the forms the fem. suffix -en, as in Vixen, q. v. Cf. G. gbitin, fern, of ^tt. 
leads us to infer an Aryan form ghasta, from a supposed ^ GH AS* GODFATHEB* a male sponsor in baptism. (E.) M. E. god- 

to strike, pierce* wound ; cf. Skt. hims, to strike, kill. fader, Rob. of Glouc. p. 69. Earlier, in William of Shoreham’s 

GOAL* the winning-]post in a race. (F.,i>0. Low G.) A term Poems, ed. Wright* p. 69 (temp. Edw. II). From god, God ; and 
in running races. ‘ As, in rennynge, passynge the go/s is accounted fader, father, p. Other similar words are godchild, Ancren 
but rasidienesse { ' Sir T, Elyot, The Govemour, o. iii. c. ao. 1 . 4. Riwle, p. aio; M. E. goddo;/fr « god-daughter, Ayenbite of Inwyt, 

* No person , , . should haue won the ryng or gott the go/e before p. 48 ; M. E.jpdmoderw god-mother, id. same page ; M. £. godsum 
me ; * nail's Chron. Rich. Ill* an. i. The * gole’ was a pole set up —god- son, W nght’s Vocab. i. 814, col. a. And see Gosaip. 

to mark the winning-place, and is now called the * post.'— F. gaule, GODHjBLAD* divinity, divine nature. (£.) M. £. godhed, Chau- 
•a pole, big rod;* Cot. In O.F., spelt waule (Roquefort), p. Of cer* C, T. 8383 ; spelt godAod, Ancren Riwle, p. iia. The suffix it 
O.Low O. efrigin ; O. Friesic walu, a staff ; North Friesic waal wholly different from £. head, being the same suffix as that which is 
s'Otttzen). 4 * vblr, a round stick, staff. + Goth, walus, a staff; commonly writta -hood. The etymology is from the A.S. hddi 
Luke, ix. 3. Cf. prov. £. wallop, in the sense * to beat ;* and see Office, state* dignity; as in *)iri oU Addwm"— three in (their) Persons ; 
Walo* in the sense of *a stripe made by a blow.' 7. The staff was iElfric's Horn. ii. 4a. ^ This A.S. hdd properly passed into -hood, 

named walus from its roundnem; cf. Russ. vaV, a cylinder, from vtdiate, as in E. num-kood; but in M. £. was often reprinted bjHvifr or -hed^ 
to roll; tflso Goth, walwjan, to roll; Lat. uoluere. See Voluble. so that we also find manhede. Will, of Paleme* 431, This accounts 
GOAT* the name of a w^-knowu quadruped. (£.) M. £. goo/, for the double form maiden-hood and maidenhead, 
gate; ChauoOr* €. T, C90 (or 688)4^ A. S. gdt; Grein* 1. 373. 4> Du. GODWIT* the name of a birdv (£.) ' Th* Ionian godwU Ben 
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lamoB, tr. of H<w»ce*» Odes Hb. v. od. s. 1 . 53. Tbesiipposed ety-fmd-JFtiday (It. E. gvdt fridayt, P. Plowman, B. jfc 414' 
^0*7 is fiom K.S.gii ««’*<— good creature, good anWl. TSe ^ ® ■ 

A £». ‘LJ ^ MMMiklz mwaes mrasOssw) f/v /«iwaaf isiwae lizaw 


A.Sa wi^t, was appU^ to creatures of every kind, in- 

dudj^ tdrds. * pome wUUa gehwylce dedra and Jugla dedtSldg 
the death^fire consumes every er§ature, animals and 
Urdt ; Cynewitlfs Crist, 1 . 982. ^ The form is even closer to 

A. S. g 6 d wit* >eood wit, intelligence ; but the sense is too abstract. 

0 O& 0 X^*S 7 fiI>f having rolling and staring eyes. { 0 / C. 
ttrigin ?). * They gogle with their eyes hither and Uiither; * Holin- 

sh^, Descr. Of Ireumd, c. 1, * Olyart, or gogui^^ limus, strabo ;* 

Prompt. Parv. p. 199. * Oogyl-eyid, gogiltret limus, strabo ; * id. o. 

SOI. Wyclif translates Lat. luscum by *goml-i)ed*aBgoggle^yed; 

Mark, ix. 46. * OoggU^ed man, louek * ; * Palsgrave. The suffix -U 
is, as usual, frequentative ; the base appears to be Celtic. Irish and 
Gael, gog, a nod, slight motion ; Irish gogaim, I nod, gesticulate ; 
gogach, wavering, reeling ; gogor, light (in demeanour) ; Gael. 
gogaek, nodding, fickle; gogaillt a silly female, coquette. The 
special application of the word appears clearly in Irish and Gael. 
gogshuiUach, goggle-eyed, having wandering eves; from gog, to move 
slightly, and suil^ the eye, look, glance. p. The original sense is 
clearly * having roving, unsteady, or rolling eyes ; * afterwards used 
of ugly or staring eyes. The use of the word by Wyclif, in the sense 
of * one-eyed,’ suggests that he was thinking of the Lat. cocUs^ which 
is probably noi connected. Per. goggle, verb, to roll the eyes 
(Butler) ; goggles, i. e. a facetious name for spectacles. 

gk>it£ EC a swelling in the throat. (F.,-iL.) Modem. Used 
in speaking of the Swiss peasants who are afflicted with it.*»F. 
g(Atre, a swelled neck.— Lat. guttur, the throat (through a debased 
form gutter) ; see Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 162. 

GOLD, a precious metal. (£.) M.£. gold, Chaucer, C.T. 

12704. — A. S. gold\ Grein, i. 519. 4* Uu. govd [for go/d]. + Icel. 
gull, 4 " Swed. and Dan. guld, + G. gold, + Goth, gulth ; i Tim. ii. 

Q. 4* Kuss. zlato, <4 yyva 6 %. 4 > 2 end. zaranu, zaranya, gold. 4* 

Skt. hirana, gold. See the letter-changes noticed in Curtius, i. 251. 
fi. The primary form is ghar-ta (whence Goth. guUth, Russ, zla-to), 
whence also gkar-tja (giving Gk. xpv-aos « XP^‘V ^*) » dec. — .^GlIAR, 
to be yellow, related to GHAR, to shine. See Fick, i. 579. And 
see Green, Yellow, Chlorine ; all from the same source. Per. 
gold-en (A. S. gyld-en, by the usual letter change, but altered in M £. 
to gold^en) ; gold-beater, gold-dwt, gold-finch (^Chaucer, C.T. 4365), 
gold-fiik, gold-leaf, gold'Sniith (Prompt. Parv. p. 202) ; mary-gold or 
mart-gold, 

GOIiY, the name of a game. (Du.) Mentioned in Acts of Tames 
II. See Jamieson’s Diet., where the earliest mention of it is saia to be 
in 1538. The name is taken from that of a Du. game played with a 
mall and ball. — Du. kolf, * a club to strike little bouls or balls with, a 
mall-stick ; ’ Sewel’s Du. Diet. + Icel. kAlfr, the (rounded) clapj^r of 
a bell, a bulb, a bolt for a crossbow ; hylf^a, a club. 4 * Uan. kolbe, the 
butt-end of a weapon ; holv, a bolt, shaft, arrow. 4* Swed. holf, a butt- 
end, bolt, retort (in chemistry). 4* kolbe, a club, mace, knob, butt- 
end of a gun ; retort (in chemistry). | 3 . The original sense seems 
to have been * rounded end.’ Of uncertain origin ; see Fick, iii. 45. 

GOI1O8H, a waterproof overshoe. (F., — L.) The same as 
Galophe, q. v. 

GOIE’DOjEiA, a Venetian pleasure-boat. (Ital., — Gk.) Shak. has 
gondola, Merch. of Yen. ii. 8. 8 ; and gondolier, 0 th. i. i. 26. — Ital. 
gondola, a boat used (says Fiorio) only at Venice; a dimin. of gonda, 
used with the same meaning. — Gk. nbvbv, a drinking-vessel ; which 
the gondola was supposed to resemble. Said to be a word of Pers. 
origm. Perhaps from Pers. kandu, an earthen vessel, butt, vat; 

Kiw. Diet. p. 1210. 

GONFANON, GONFALOlT, a kind of standard or banner. 

(F.,miM. H. G.) M. £. gonfanon, Rom. of the Rose, 1201, 2018. 

The fonn gogfalon is a corruption. The sb. banner- 

bearer, occurs in the Ancren Kiwle, p. 300.— O F. gonfanon, gun- 
/oaoa.- M. H. G. gundfano, a banner, lit. battle-standard.— M. H. G. 
gtmt, gund, battle (chiefly preserved in female names, as Rhade- 
gund ) ; and/aito, vano (mod. K},fahne), a standard, banner. B. The 
M. H. G. gund is cognate with A. S. gudS (for gtmfS), war, battle ; 

Icel. gunnr, gidSr, battle ; from V GHAN, to strike ; of. Skt. han, 
to strike, kill ; Russ, gnate, gonitue, to chase ; Pers. jang, war. 
y. G. fakne is cognate with £. vane ; eee; Vane. 

GONG, a circular disc, used as a bell. (Malay). Modem. In 
Pouce, Illoetratioas of Shakespeare, i. 29. — Malay cgAig or gdng, * the 
gong, a sonorous mstmment ; ^ Marsden’s Malay Diet., p. 1 col. i. 

; GOOD, virtuous, excellent, kind. (£.) M. £, good, gode, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 470.*> AS. gdd; Grein, i. 520. 4 Du. goed, 4 Icel. g 6 dr. 

4 Dan. and Swed. go<£ 4 Goth. gwft. 4 G. gut, ^. According 
to Fick, i. 98, the Teutonic base is GAD, to snit, fit ; fot which see 

Cklthev. C£ Russ, godno, snitably ; godnuii, suitable. Per. good, 

j|b., pL goods (M. £. goodeSf P. Plowman, C. ix. 351) » good-day ; (i), A^ see above. 


^ » .r r--rzr * 

\ Giein, i. 523 ; good-U-ness (not in early ttsc,^n8ef in A. V. 

of Bible, Isaiah, xl, 6, and by Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, b. xx. st. 107) ; 
good-natured ; good-ness « A.S. gddnes, Grein, i. 523 ; gootMli, Also 
good-bye, q. v. ; g ood-man, q. v, 

GOOD^BYX^ farewell. (E.) A familiar (but meaningless) con- 
traction of God be with you, the old form of farewell. Very common 
in Shak., where old edd. often have God buy you, « God buy you, 
good Sir Topas;’ Tw. Nt. iv. a. 108 (first folio). ‘God be with 
you ; I haue done ; * Oth. i. 3. 189 (first folio). 

GOODIKAN, the master of the house. (E.) In the Bible, A V, 
Luke, xii. 39, Ac. See Eastwood and Wright’s Bible Wordbook 
(where, however, a wrong suggestion is made as to the etymology), 
M. E. godeman, in the Seren Sages, Thornton Romances, Introd. xliv, 

1 . 5. Observe especially the occurrence of godeman, as a tr. of Lat. 
paterfamilias, in An O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 33, ‘ Two 
bondmen, whyche be all vnder the rule and order of the good man and 
the good wyfe of the house ;* Sir T. More’s Utopia (E. version), ed. 
Arber, p. 75. Comj^unded of good and man, Cf. Lowland Scotch 
gude tnan, the master of a family; Jamieson. 

GOOBB, the name of a bird. (E.) M. E. gos, goos, pi. gees ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 4135, 15397. - A. S. gds, pi. g* ; Grein, i. 533 (where 
gds stands for an older gans, the long 6 being due to loss of n), 4 
Du. gans, 4 Dan. gaas (for gans), pi. gas, 4 owed, gds {for gans), 
4 Icel. gds (for gans), 4 G. gans, 4 Dat. ans-er, 4 Gk. x> 7 >'* 4 Skt. 
hamsa. 4 Russ. gus\ 4 Lithuan. zasis, fi, * Kuhn (Zeitschrift, 
ii. 261) is doubtless right in referring the stem xv^ a form x**'* • • • 
The oft-repealed etymology from to gape, does very well so 

far as the meaning goes, but the $, which is found in the word in all 
languages, is against it. It seems to be an addition to the root ; ’ Cur- 
tius, i. 200. ^ From the same base GHAN- we have also gann-et 

and gan-d-er. See Gannet, Gander. The occurrence of these 
words favours the theory that, in the primary form GH ANSI ( — 
goose), the s is a mere addition ; thus making the derivation from 
V GHA, to gape, yawn, very probable. See x awn. Per. goose- 
grass (so calleu because geese are fond of it), gcose-quill, gos-hawk, 
q. v., gos-lit^, q. v. 

GOOSBaEjRBY, the berry of U certain shrub. (Hybrid; 
F., — M. H. G.; and E.) *Not worth a gooseberry; ’ 2 Hen. IV, i. 

2. 196. * A gooseberrie, vua [uva’] crispa ; ’ Levins, 104. 38. The 

ending berry is E. A. As in groom, q. v., an r has been inserted, so 
in gaffer and gooseberry an r has been lost. It is retained in North £. 
grosers, gooseberries (Halliwell, BrockettV Burns has grozet, a 
gooseberry ; To a Louse, st. 5. B. Thus gooseberry is equiva- 
lent to groise-berry or grose-berry, where groise or grose is an ab- 
breviated (or more likely an original, but unrecorded) form of 
O. F. groisele, groselle,, or groiselle, a gooseberry. The spell- 
ings groiselle and groselle are in Cotgrave ; the spelling groisele 
occurs in a poem of the 1 3th century ; see Bartsch, Chrestomathie 
Franyaise, col. 3';8, 1 . 33. Cf. groiselier, groselier, * a gooseberry 
shrub;’ Cotgrave. O. We nave further proof; for the same 
O. F. groise ( — groisele) has found its way into Irish, Gaelic, and 
Welsh ; cf. Irish groisaid, Gael. Frois«V, a gooseberry ; W. grwys, a 
wild gooseberiy. P. The O. F. grois^ is a dimin. of groise 
obviously of Teutonic origin; viz. from M. H. G. krds, curling, 
crisped ; whence mod. G. krausbeere, a cranberry, rough gooseberry. 
Cf. Swed. krusbdr, a gooseberry; Du. kruisbezie (lit, a cross-berry), 
a singular corruption of kroesbezie, by confusion between kruis, a 
cross, and kroes, crisp, frizzled. Thus, the orig. form of the first 
syllable is traced back, with great probability, to M. H. G. krus, 
Swed. krus, Du. kroes, crisp, curled, frizzled ; with reference to the 
short crisp curling hairs upon the rougher kinds of the fruit ; cf. the 
Lat. name uva erispa in Levins, given above. iff Add, that the 
F. groseillier was latinised as grossularia, with a lurther tendency 
to confwion with Lat. grtfssus, thick ; so that if the name had been 
turned into ^ohld not have been surprising. The sug- 

gestion (in Webster Jww connection with E. gone (formerly gorst) 
IS quite out of the question, and entirely unsupported. 

QOPHBB, a kind of wood. (Heb.) In A. V. Gen. Vi, 14.— 
Heb. gdpher, a kind of wood ; supposed fo be pine or fir. 

GOBBBLTiTIBD, having a fat klly. (E.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, 
H. 2. 93, Compounded of E. gore, lit. filth, dirt (here used of thy 
contents of the stomach and intestines) ; and helly.^ B, A1 doubt 
as to the origin is removed by comparing Swed, dial, gar-bdlg, a fat 
paunch, which is certainly compounded of Swed. dial. gSr (Swtd. 
gpt^r), dirt, the contents of the intestines, and bdlg, the bdly. Seer 
Rieiz^. 925. See Gore (I). And see below. 

GOnCBOW, the carrion-crow. (E.) * Ravra and f&rermVf aB 

my birds of prey;* Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act i. Comppundea of £. 
gore, filth, dm, carrion (a former sense of the word}^ and etpicv Sett 





qoedian: 


intricate. (Gk.) Only in the phr. ' Oordian knot 
Cymb. ii. a. 34. Named from the Ph^gian king Gordius (Gk. T6^ 
Biof), father of Midas, who, on bei^ declared king, * dedicated his 
chariot to Zeus, in the Acropolis of Gordiuln. The pole was fastened 
to the yoke by a knot of bark ; and an oracle declared that whoso* 
ever should untie the knot should reign over all Asia. Alexander, 
on his arrival at Gordium, cut the knot with his sword, and applied 
the oracle to himself ; ' Smith’s Classical Diet. 

OOBXS (1), clotted blood, blood. (E.) It formerly meant also 
dirt or hlth. ^ It occurs in the sense of * filthiness’ in Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, ii. 306. *1* A. S. gor, dirt, filth ; Grein, i. 520. 4 * Icel. gor, 
gore, the cud in animals, the chyme in men. -f Swed. gbrr, dirt, 
matter. p. Allied to Icel. gafmr, gdm, the guts ,* Gk. 

a string of gut, cord ; Lat. hira, gut, hernia, hernia. See Pick, i 

f So; iu. 102} Curtius, i. 250 .— ^7 GUAR, of uncertain meaning, 
lence Cord, Chord, Tam, and Hernia arc all related words. 
Dor. gor-hellyi q. v., gor-crow, q. v. Also gor~y, Macbeth, iii. 4. 51. 

aOBB (2), a triangular piece let into a garment ; a triangular 
tdip of land. (E.) M. E,gore, Chaucer, C. T. 3237.- A.S. gdra, a 
projecting point of land ; iElfred, tr. of Orosius, i. i. 27.— A.S. g6r, 
a iqpeai* ; see G6re (3). p. Similarly we have Icel. geiri, a 
triangular piece of land ; from geirr, a spear. Also O. H. G. kero, 
M. H. G. gere, a promontory; G. gehre, a wedge, gtissct ; Du. geer, 
a eusset, gore. 

OOHH (3), to piercie, bdre through. (E.) In Shak. As You Like 
It, ii. 1.25. Formed, as a verb, from M. E. gare, gore, gar, a spear. 
^Brennes . , . lette glide his gar*«Brennus let fall his spear; Laya- 
thon, 5079, A.S. gar, a sj^ar; Grein, i. 370. (The vowel-change 
is perfectly regular ; cf. hone, tione, loaf, from A. S. bdn, start, htcif). 
+ lccl. geirr, a spear. -f M. H. G. g^r, O. H. G. her, a spear, 
p. We know that r here stands for an older s, because the Lat. 
gaetum, a Javelin, is a borrowed word from the Teutonic. Hence the 
theoretical Teutonic form is gaisa, a spear ; Pick, iii. 96. Der. 
gore (2) ; sec above. 

OORGH, the throat; a narrow pass. (F.,ii*L.) M. £. gorge, 
the throat ; Allit. Morte Arthur, cd. Brock, 376 o.»» 0 . F. gorge, the 
throat, gullet. —Low Lat. gorgia, the throat, a narrow pass ; gorga, 
gurga, the same Lat. gurges (Ducange). — Lat, gurges, a whirl- 
pool, aby^s; hence applied, in late times, to the gullet, from its 
voracity. Cf. Lat. gurgulio, the gullet. + Skt. gargara, a whirlpool ; 
a reduplicated form, fromV'tjAK, to swallow, devour; cf. Skt. gri, 
to devour. Dor, gorge, verb, Romeo, v. 3. 46 ; gorg^ei, a piece of 
armour to protect the throat, Troilus, i. 3. 174; Spenser, F. Q. iv. 3. 
1 2. And see gorgeous. 

GOBQEOUS, showy, splendid. (F., — L.) * In gorgeous aray 

Sir T, More, Works, p. 808c; ‘they go gorgeously arayed;’ id. 
808 a. A corruption of the singular O. F. gorgias, ‘gorgeous, 
gaudy, flaunting, brave, gallant, gay, fine, trimme, quaintly clothed ;* 
Cot. Cf. se gorgiaser, ‘to flaunt, brave, or gallantise it;* id. 
p. Perhaps formed from O. F, gorgias, ‘ a gorget ; ’ id. ; as though 
to Wear a gOrget were a fine thing ; or from the swelling of the 
throat considered as a symbol of pride. y. Either way, the 
word depends upon F. gorge, the throat ; and much light is thrown 
upon the word by another entry in Cotgrave, viz. ‘ se rengorger, to 
hold down [let sink down] the head, or thrust the chin into the 
neck, as some do in pride, or to make their faces look the fuller ; we 
Bay, to bridle It.* 8. Note also Span, gorja, the throat ; gorjal, 
gorget, the collar of a doublet ; gorguera, a gorget J gofguero, a 
kind of neckcloth, of ladies of fashion ; gorguerin, a ruff round the 
neck. See Gorge. Der. gorgeous-ly, gorgeous^tuss, 

GOBGOH, a terrible monster. (L., — Gk.) In Shak. Macb. ii. 3. 77. 
«»Lat. Gorgon, Gorgo.— Gk. Vopy^, the Gorgon, a monster of feaiful 
Uspect.— Gk. fearful, terrible. Root unknown; perhaps re- 

lated to Skt. sparj, to roar. Der. Oorgon^ian, Milton, P. L. ii. 61 1. 
GOBHiIiA, a kind of large ape. (O. African.) The word is an 
old cfne, lately revived. It occurs just at the end of a treatise called 
the Periplus (weplwXovs), i. e. * circumnavigation,’ written by a Car- 
tha«niim navigator named Hanno. This was originally written in 
the rtthic language, and afterwards translated iifto Greek. He there 
describes some creatures * which the interpreters called Gorillas.* 
GORkC AiTPIZH to eat like a glutton. (F.) In Shak. Merdi. 
of Yen. ii. 5, 3. Cotgrave has : ‘ Gourmander, to ravine, devour, 
glut, gormandize or gluttonize it.* The addition of -iz« was no 
oonbt suggested by the previous existence in £. of the sb. gourmand* 
yse, as in ‘ they eate withoute gourmandyse ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castle 
of Helth, b. ii. c. 1. This is from O. F. goufmandise, gluttony; Cot. 
Both the sb. gourmandtse and the vb. gourma/tder are from the O. F. 
gourmand, * a glutton, gormand, belly-god ; ’ Cot. See Gourmand. 
Dev. gormandiz*er, gonnandiz*ing, 

CK)!n 43 !Ek a pricluy ahrub, furse. (E.) For gorsi, M. E. gorst, 
lurze; Wyclif, Isaiah, Iv. 13. —A.S, gw^t 'On gorste;* Luke, vi.. 


mssm 

'44: A. V. 'of « biamble-tmsh:* Vnlg»te, 'de mbo,’ |l. 
moter origin unknown. By some compared with O. Du. gore, grasa 
(Oudemans) ; Wedgwood refers it to W. gores, forest, waste, open. 
But gorse is neither * grass * nor * an open space.^ y. 1 should 
rather suppose gorst^gr^ei [cf. A. S. /or#/] ; and refer it to 

A. S. grdwan, to grow, with tne sense of * growth.’ Cf. bla*et from 
blowaaA.S. bldwani blo*esom (A.S. blM'-ma) from 6/ofo—A. S* 
bldwan. ^ In this way, gorse is related to ^ass indirectly. See 
Grass, Grow. 

GOSHAW^, a kind of hawk. (E.) Lit. a ‘goose-hawk.* M. E. 
goihauk, Wyclif, Job, xxxix. 1 3. The connection with goose is proved 
by two successive entries in Wright’s Vocab. i. 29, col. i, viz. *Auea, 
gos;* and ‘Aueorivs, gos-hafuc.* Here gos>»K.S. g6s, a goose; 
and ^tfe-a hawk. 'Hie Vocabulary is ascribed to the tenth cen* 
tury. 4 * \c.e\. gds‘kaukr, similarly formed. And see below. 
GOSLING, a young goose. (E.) In Shak. Cor. v. 3. 35. Here 
gos- -r M. E. gos m. A. S. g6s, a goose. The suffix -/iW is a double di«* 
minutive, » l*ing. Cf. duek4ing, from duck. See Goose. 
GOSPEL, the life of Christ. (£.) M. £. gospel, Chaucer, C. T« 
483. Also godspel, P. Plowman, C. xiii. 100. — A. S. godspell, Grein, 
i. 519. — A.S. god, God ; and spell, a story, history, narrative ; see 
Grein, ii. 469. p. Thus the lit. sense is the ‘narrative of God,* 
i. e. the life of Christ. It is constantly derived from A.S. gdd, good, 
and spell, story, as though gdd spell were a translation of Gk. tvay* 
yiktov ; and it was no doubt sometimes so understood, as, e. g. in the 
OrmUlum, 1 , 157 of the Introduction, where we read: * Goddspell onn 
Ennglissh nemmnedd iss god word and god tij)cnnde ’* Gospel ia 
named in English good word and good tidmg. y. This deriva- 
tion gives an excellent sense, and would have served well for a trans* 
lation of the Greek word. Yet it is not a little remarkable that, 
when the A. S. word was introduced into Iceland, it took the form 
gudspjall « God-stoiy, and not gdd-spjall = good story. And the 
O. H. G. word was likewise gotspel ( - God story), and not guot spel. 
We must accept the fact, without being prejudiced ; remembering 
that, in compound substantives, the former element 1$ much more 
often a sb. than an adjective. •[[ Some have conjectured that 
the word may have been altered from gddspel. If so, the O. H. G. 
word requires a similar conjecture. And we have no proof of it. 
GOSSAMER, fine spider-threads seen in fine weather. (K.) M.E. 
gossamer, Chaucer, C.T. 10573. Spelt gosesomer by W. de Bibles- 
worth (13th cent.) ; Wright’s VocaD. i. 147, last line. Of disputed 
origin ; but M. E, gossamer is lit. goose^summer, and the prov. E. 
(Craven) name for gossamer is summer-goOse \ sec Craiven Gloss. 
The word is probably nothing but a corruption of ‘goose-summer’ or 
‘summer-goose,’ from the downy appearance of the film. Thus the 
Gael, name is cleit lusan, lit. down on plants ; and the Du. Diet, gives 
dons der planten, with the same sense, as an equivalent for gossamer. 
p. We may note, further, that Jamieson’s Scottish Diet, gives swmwer- 
cout, i. e. summer-colt, as the name of exhalations seen rising from the 
ground in hot weather ; and the Yorkshire expression for the same is 
very similar. ‘When the air is seen on a warm day to undulate, and 
seems to rise as from hot embers, it is said, “ see how the summer* 
colt rides 1”* Whitby Glossary, by F. K. Robinson; quoted from 
Marshall. y. In the same Whitby Glossary, the word for ‘ gos^ 
samer * is entered as summer-gauze. This may be confidently pro- 
nounced to be an ingenious corruption, as the word gauu is quite 
unknown to Middle-English and to the peasanU of Craven, who • 
say summer-goose ; see Carr’s Craven Glossary, where the summer* 
colt and summer*foose are, however, confounded together. A homely 
derivation of this kind is likely to be the true one ; the only real 
difficulty is in the transposition of the words. 8. But here we 
are helped out by the German, which shews that the difficulty really 
lies in the double sense of the word summer. The G. sommer means 
not only ‘summer,’ but also ‘gossamer,* in certain compounds. 
The G. name for ‘gossamer* is not only sommerf&den (summer- 
threads), but also m&dchen*sommer (Maiden-summer), der-alte-^Weiber* 
sommer (the old women’s summer), or Mecktildesommeri see E* 
Muller. This makes G. sommer summer-film ; and gives to gossa- 
mer the possible sense of * goose-summer-film.* The connection of 
the word with summer is further iHustraited by the Du. zomerdraden, 
gossamer, lit. ‘ summer^threSds,* and the Swed. sommertrdd, gossamer, 
lit. ‘summer-thread.* ^ Such guesses as ‘God-summer,* ‘gorse- 
Slimmer,' and the like, have little to support them. It may be 
observed that' the spelling gossamer (with a) is certainiy corrupt. It 
should rather be gossomer or gossummer. 

GOSSIP, a soonsor in baptism, a crony,* (B.> The old sense 
was * sponsor in oaptism,* lit. ‘ god-relative.* The final p stSnds for 
b, and ss for ds. M. £. gossib, Chaucer, C. T. 5825 ; earlier, spelt 
go^ib. See Poems of Will, of Shoreham, ed. Wright, pp, 68-70, 
where occur the words gossibbe, sild^e, and fossibrede (also spelt guf- 
sibrede), a derivatnre from god.sb by suffiiuBg M. £. •rede 
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nlM, £. •rid hi P* Thus gfmip stands for 

It. related In God, as said above. The word sib in A.S. means 
* peace,* but there was a derived word meaning * relative* of which 
th^ are some traces. Thus, in Luke, xiv. la, the Northumb. 
glosses to Latin eognatos are (in one MS.) sihbo and (in^ the other) 
gisibbi; and again, in the Ormulum, L 310, it is said of Elizabeth 
tbMt she was *Sante Marje sibb,* i. e. Saint Maiy*s relative. Of. Icel. 
»/, affijdtv; ii>i, a xelktive; G. sipps, affinity; pi. sippm, kinsmen; 
Goth. s%a, relationship, adoption as sons. Gal. iv. 5 ; ynsibis, lit. un- 
peacefui, hence, lawless; wicked, Mark, xv. 38 ; unsibja, iniquity. Matt. 
vir33. These are further related to Skt. sabbya, relating to an assembly, 
6t for an assembly, trusty, faithful ; from sabhd, an assembly. 

OOXTCllSt a chisel with a hollowed blade. (F.,<»Low Lat.) 
Formerly googf. ‘ By googing of them out ; Ben Jonson, The Devil 
is an Ass, A. ii. sc. i (Meercraft).«-F. gouge, *a joyners googe;* Cot. 
Ci Span, gubia, a gouge.— Low Lat, guvia, a kind of chisel, in Isidore 
of Seville, lib. xix. De Instrumentis Lignariis (Brachet). p. Of 
obscure origin. F a connection with Gk. uowiv$i a chisel, 

aoalt, a broad curved Imife ; from ^ SKAP, to hew. 

0 OnBD, a large fleshy fruit. (F.,— L.) M. £. gourd, Chaucer, 


C. T. 1 703 1. — F. gourde, formerly spelt gouhourde or cou gourde, both 
of which spellings are in Cotgrave. Gourde is short for gouhourde, 
whi^ is a corruption of cougourde. » Lat. cueurbita, a gourd ; evi- 
dently a reduplicated form. Perhaps related to eorbis, a basket; 

oduH^iCAlSrDy a glutton. (F.) Also gormand, goffnand. * To 


glutton, gormand, belly-god; Cot. p. Of unknown origin; 
possibly from the Scandinavian. Cf. Icel. gormr, ooze, mud, grounds 
of c^ee, dec., allied to gor, gore ; see Gore (i). The Span, gormar 
means * to vomit.* Der. gormandize or gormandise, q. v. 

GOUT (1), a drop, a disease. (F.,—L.) * Gouts of blood;* 

Macb. ii. 1. 46. *Aud he was al-so sik with gaute^ i. e. with the 
disease ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 564. The disease was supposed to be 
caused by a defluxion of humours ; so that it is the same word as 

C tU, a drop. — O. F. goute, goutte, a drop ; also, ‘ the gowt ; * Cot. — 
it. gutta, a drop. Prob. related to Skt. ^hut, to ooze, drop, distil ; 
chyut, to drop; from chyu {«^^chyu), to move, depart, fall; Der. 
gout^ y, go ut-uness, 

GG 1 J% (a), taste. (F., — L;) Merely borrowed from F. gotU, taste. 
— La t. gu stare, to taste ; from the same root as E. choose. See Choose. 
GO to steer, direct, rule. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. gouernen, 
(with u far v), Rob. of Glouc. p. 44. — O. F. gwerner, later gouverner, 
mmljnt. ^hernare, to steer 3 ship, guide, direct. (Borrowed from 
Gk.)—Gk. KvPepy^v, to steer. p. Of doubtful origin ; apparently 
allied to a supposed Gk. the head ; and perhaps to uvvreiy, to 
bend downward; &c. Der: govem-able*, govern^ess, Mids. Nt. Dream, 
ii. 1. 103 ; govern-ment. Tempest, i. a. 75 (the older term being govern- 
ance, as in Chaucer, C. T. 1 3007) ; govern-ment-al ; govern-or, M. E. 
gouemor (with u for v). King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 1714, also 
gouemour (u for v), Wyclif, James, iii. 4, from O; F. gover/teur — Lat. 
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gratis, a step, degree.— Lat. gradi (pp. gmsiit), tb step; 
widk, go. ^. Supposed to be cognate with Gk. 1 

strive after: Skt. giddh, to be greedy.— ^GARDH, to strive after; 
Fick, i. 74 ‘ See Greedy. Der. grad-at^ion, q. v., giyui*i^ent, q. v.i 
grtd-urd^ q. V., grad-u-ah, q. v. Doublet, gradus. From the same ' 
source are de^gree, de-grade, retro-grade ; in-gred-i-ent ; also eg-gmi^ ' » 
lOM, eon-gress, di-gress, e-grest, in-gress, pro-gress, trans-gress ; and see 
greedy, grallatory, 

GRflLDXBNT, gradually rising; a slope. (L.) Chiefly used In 
modem mechanics.— Lat. gradient-, stem of gradiens, pres. part, of 
gradi, to walk, advance. See Grade. 

GBADXTAXi, advancing by steps. (L.) *By gradual scale;* 
Milton, P. L. v. 483. [Also as sb., a gradual, a service-book called 
in Latin graduate, and more oommoidy known in M. E. by the F^ 
form groy/.l — Low Lat. gradualist, but only used in the neut. 
graduate (often gradale\ to signify a service-book ‘ containing the 
portions to bc sung by-tne choir, so called from certain short phrases 
after the Epistle sung^tb gradibus* [upon the steps]; Proctor, On 
the Common Prayer, p. 8. Formed, with suffix -alls, from gradu-, 
crude form of gradus, a step. See Grade. Der. gradualiy. And 
see grail (i). 

G&ADUA^FE, one who has received a university degree; as 
verb, to take a degree, to mark off degrees. (L.) Cotgrave has: 
‘Gradud, graduated, having taken a degree;* and also: ‘Grad^* 
graduate, or having taken a degree.* ‘I would be a graduate, sir, no 
freshman ; * Beaum. and Fletcher, Fair Maid, A. iv. sc. a (Dancer). 
—Low Lat. graduatus, one who has taken a degree; still in use at 
the universities. — Lat. gradu-, crude form of gradus, a degree; 
formed with pp. suffix -atus, Der. graduat-ion, graduat-or. 

GRAFT, G^FF, to insert buds o» a stem. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 
The form graft is corrupt, and due to a confusion with graffed, which 
was drig. the pp. of gray; Shak. has grq/ifrd, Macb. iv. 3. 5 ( ; but he 
also ri^tly has gra// as a pp. * Her royal stock graft with ignoble 
plants ; * Rich. lu, iiii 7. i a 7. Also the verb to graff. As You Like It, 
lit. a. 1 24. Cf. Rom. xii. 1 7. M. £. graffen, to graft ; P. Plowman, 
B. V. 1 37. p. The verb is formed from the sb. graj^, a scion. ‘ This 
bastard graj ^ shall never come to growth;’ Shak. Lucr. io6a.— O.F. 
grajfe, grafe, a style for writing with, a sort of pencil ; whence F. 
greffe, * a graff, a slip or young shoot ; * Cot. [So named from the 
resemblance of the cut slip to the shape of a pointed pencil. Simi- 
larly we have Lnt. graphiolum, (i) a small style, (a) a small shoot, 
scion, graff.]— Lat. graphium, a style for writing with. — Gk. ypatplov, 
another form of ypoupeior, a style, pencil. -^Gk. ypdpew, to write, 
grave. See Grave (1), Graphic. Der: graft-er. 

GRAIIj (i), a gradual, or service-book. (F.,— L.) M. E. graile, 
grayle. *Grayle, boke, gradale, vel gradalis;* Prompt. Parv, p. 
207; and see Way's note. — O.F, greets Roquefort.— Low Lat, 
gradale ; see explanation s. v. Gradual. 

GRAIIj (2), the Holy Dish at the Last Supper. (F.,— L.) In 
Spenser, F. Q. ii. 10. 53. A much disputed word ; but the history 
has been thoroughly traced out in my JPref. to Joseph of Arimathie, 
published for the Early Eng. Text Society, i 


acc . gube rnatorem ; governorship. 

QOwAN, a daisy. (Gael.^ ‘And pu*d the gowans fine;* Bums, 
Auld Lang Syne, st. 2. — Gael, and Irish gugan, a bud, flower, daisy. 
GOWN, a loose robe. (C.) M. E. goune, Chaucer, C. T. 393 ; 
P. Plowman, B. xiii. 227. [Probably borrowed directly from the 
Celtic, rather than through O. F. gone, a gown, which is likewise of 
Celtic origin.] - W. gwn, a gown, loose robe ; cf. gtmio, to sow, 
stitch. ^ £ish gunn, Gael, and Cora, gun, a gown ; Manx goon, 
Der. goum-s-man, 

GRAB, to seize, clutch. (Scand.) A vulgar word, seldom used, 
yet answering exactly to Swed. grahba, to grasp, and very near to 
O. Ski. grabh, to seize, a Vedic form, of which the later form is grab. 
The standard £. word is gripe. See Grapple, Gripe, Grip, Grasp. 
GRACE, favour, mercy, pardon. (F.,— L.) M. E. grace, in early 
use ; Layamon, 6616 (later text). — O. F. graez. — Lat. gratia, favour. 
—Lat. gratus, dear, pleasing. — ^^GHAR, to yearn*; whence also Gk. 
Xfdpeiv, to rejoice, PT* favour, grace ; Skt: hary, to 

desire ; and E. yearn. See Team. Der. grace-ful, grace ful-ly, 
graee^lsiess\ grae-i-ous, Chaucer, G. T,-8489 ; grac-i-ous-ly, grac-i- 
ausmest; grae^ess, gract-lessiy, grace-less-ness. Doublet, charity, 
q. V. And see grat^l. 

GRADATION, an advance by short steps, sr blending of tints. 
(F.,— L.) In Sh(^. 0th. i. i. 37,-0. F. gradation, ‘a gradation, 
•tep, degme; * Cot.— Lat. gradationem, acc. of gradatio, an ascent by 
steps, cf. Lat. gradatim, step by step.— Lat. gradus, a step. See 
Grade. Der. gradation-al, gradation-ed, 

GRADE, a degree, step in rank. (F.,— L.) Of late introduction 
into R ; see Todf s Johnson. [But the derived words gradual, &c., 
have been long in use; see below.]— F. grade, 'a degree;’ Cot.. 


has been thoroughly traced out in my JPref. to Joseph of Arimathie, 
published for the Early Eng. Text Society. Some of my remarks 
are copied into the article oh Grail in the Supplement to the Eng.. 
Cyclopaedia. It is there shewn that the true etymology was, at an 
earlv period, deliberately falsified by a change of San Greal (Holy 
Dish) into Sang Real (Royal Blood, but perversely made to mean 
Real Blood).— O.F, groa/, greal, grasal, » flat dish. — Low Lat. 
gradale, grasale, a flat dish, a shallow vessel. [The various forms in 
O. F. and Low Lat. are very numerous ; see the articles in Roouefort, 
Ducange, and Charpentier’s Supplement to Ducange.] p. The 
word would appear to have been corrupted in various w^s from 
Low Lat. cratella, a dimin. of crater, a bowl. See Crater. 
y. The sense of grail was, in course of time, changed from * dish * to 
‘ cup.* It was, originally, the dish in which Joseph of Arimathea is 
said to have collected Oiulxird’s blood ; but this was forgotten, and 
the Cup at the Last Supj^'was substituted to explain it. 

GRAHi (3),' fine sand. (F.,— L.) Spenser uses the word in a 
way peculiarly Kis own ; he seems to have meant * fine particles;' hte 
sp^kv of ‘sandie graile^ tftid of ‘golden grayle',* F. Q. i. 7. 6; 
visions of Bellay, st. la,— O. F. grcdle, fine, small; Burguy (mod. 

F. grlfr).— Lat. gracilis, slender. -f Skt. kri^a, thin, emaciated.— 

^ KARK, to* be thin or lean*; cf. Skt. hup, tO' become thin. From 
the same root is Colossus. ^ It is, of course, possible that 
Spenser was merely coining a new form of gravel. 

(lIRAliN, a single small hard* seed. (F.,— L.) M.E. grtfil, 
greyn, grain •, Chaucer, C. T. 598; P. Plowman, B. x. 139.— O.Ri 
gmif.— ‘Lat. granum, tc grain, com. + A. S. com, a grain.— 4/ GAR, 
to grind ; cf. Skt JH, to grow old, jaraya, to cause to wax oM,* 
grind. See Com. Der. grains ; also granule, q. v., grangit, q; 
granary, q.v., gram/#, q. v, flST Grain in the sense of fibte pf , 
^wood iS' toe same wora; oft F. grain despierres, the grsln of 
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GRATEFUL. 


(Hamilton). The phrase * to dye in grain * meant to dye of a fast ^ 
colour, by means of cochineal, Arc* ; whence graitudt deeply dyed, 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 90. The phrase is an old one ; see P. Plowman, C. 
all. 14, and the note. ^ 

GBALZiATOBYy long-legged, said of birds. (L.) A term 
applied to wading birds. Coined from Lat. gra//a/or, a walker on stilts. 
«»Lat. gralla, stilts, contracted from gradula, dimin. formed from 
gradm, a step. — Lat. arorfi, to walk. See Qrade. Der. grallatori-aU 
OBAICBBCY, thanks! (F.,«»L.) In Shak. Merch. of Ven. ii. 
a. 138 . Formerly grand m^rcyt Chaucer, C. T. 8964. —F. grand 
rmrci, gre at than ks. See Graad and Mercy. 

GHAMHOGIOUSt relating to grass. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674, Coined from Lat. gramin-, stem of gramen, grass.— 
^GAR, to eat, devour; cf. Skt. gri, to devour. Der. gramini- 
voroui. grass-eatw, from gramini-, crude form of gramen, and uorare, 
to devour ; see Voracious. 

GRAMM AH, the science of the use of language. (F., — L. , - Gk.) 
M. E. grammre, Chaucer, C. T. 13466; P. Plowman, B. x. 175.— 
O. F. gramairti (13th cent.); see quotation in Littr^.—Low Lat. 
rrammaria *, fern, of grammarius ♦, not found, but regularly formed 
by adding the suffix -or/w to Low Lat. gramma, a letter of the 
alphabet. — Gk. 7pfi^/ua, a letter of the alphabet. — Gk. yf> 6 xf>uy, to 
write. See Grave (1). Der. grammar-i-an, grammar^sc^l ; from 
the same source, gromma/icaZ ; see below. 

GBAMMATiCAIj, belonging to grammar. (F..-L..-Gk.) 

• Those grammatie flats and shallows ; * Milton, Of Education (R.) 
Grammatical is in Cotgrave. — O. F. grammatical, * gmmmaticall ; * 
Cot, Formed with suffix -a/, from Lat. grammaticus, grammatical. 

— Gk. ypafiiMiTiKdc, versed in one's letters, knowing the rudiments. 
«Gk. 7pa/4/Mtr-, stem of '^pdfifxa, a letter. See above. Der. 
grammatically. 

GRAMPUS, a kind of fish. (Ital.? — L.) * Grampus, a fish 
somewhat like a whale, but less Kersey, ed. 1715. Sir T. Herbert 
mentions * porpice, grampasse (the sus marinus), mullet,’ &c. ; Travels, 
p. 404, cd. 1655 (or p. 3'<4, Todd’s Johnson). ‘There likewise we 
saw many grandpisces or herring-hogs hunting the scholes of her- 
rings ; * Josselyn (a. d. 1676) I cited (without a reference) in Webster. 
The word is a sailor’s corrujHion, either of Ital. gran pesce, great fish, 
or of Port, gran peisce, or Span, gran pez, with the same meaning. 

— Lat. grandis piscis, a great fish ; see Graud and Pish. ^ The 
word porpnise is similarly formed. See Porpoise. 

GRANARY, a storehouse for grain. (L.) ‘ Granary or Garner;' 
Kersey, ed, 1715. — Lat, granaria, a granary.— Lat. granum, com. 
See Grain and Garner. Doublet, garner ; also, grange. 
GRAND, great, large. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Temp. i. a. 274. 
Not much used earlier, except in compounds. But it must have 
been known at a very early period. The comp, grandame occurs in 
St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, p. 2 2, 1 . 3a. Graund’father is in Berners, 
tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 3. Fabyan has graund-mother, vol. i. c. 
124; ed. Ellis, p. 102. — O.F. grand, great. — Lat. grandis, great; 
prob. from the same root as grauis, heavy ; see Grave (2). Der. 
grand^ehild, grandame, grand-sire, grand-father, grandson, grand- 
mother, grand-daughter ; grand-ly, grand-ness. And see below. 
GRANDNEi, a Spanish nobleman. (Span., — L.) Spelt grandy; 

•in a great person, nght worshipful sir, a right honourable grandy;* 
Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, To the Reader, p. 35 (R.)— Span, 
grande, great; also, a nobleman. — Lat. grandem, acc. of grandis, 
great. See Grand. 

GRANDBUR, greatness. (F.,-L.) In Milton, P. L. iv. no. 
•■F, grandeur, ‘ greatnesse ; ’ Cot. Formed, with suffix -ear (as if 
from a Lat. acc. gr ando rem'), from F. grand, great. See Grand. 
GRABTDXLOQtrBNT, pompous in speech. (L.) Not in early 
use. The sb. grandiloquence is in Kersey, ed. 1715. Formed (in 
rivalry of Lat. grandiloquus, grandiloquent), from grandi-, crude 
fonn of grandis, great, and loquent-, stem of pres. part, of loqui, to 
apeak. See Grand and Zioquaoious. Der. grandiloquence. 
GRANGB, a farmhouse. (F., — L.) M. E. grange, graunge; 

Chaucer, C. T. 12996; P. Plowman. B. xvii. 71. -O. F. grange, ‘a 
ham for com ; also, a grange ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, granja, a fami- 
honse, villa, grange.— Low Lat. granea, a barn, grange. -Lat. 
granum. com. See Grain. 

GRANlllB, a hard stone. (Ital.,— L.) * Granite or Granita, a 

kind of speckled marble ; * Kersey, cd. 1715. -Ital. granito, ‘ a kind 
of speckle stone; * Florio.— Ital. granito, pp, of granire, * to reduce 
into graines;’ Florio: hence, to speckle.— Ital. graao, corn.— I.at. 
granum , com . See Oimin. 

GRANT, to allow, bestow, permit. (F.,— L.) M.E. graunten, 
granten, in very early use; Layamon, 4789, later text; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 34.— O.F. graanUr, gaunter, another spelling of O.F. 
traanter, ereanter, to caution, to assure, guarantee ; whence the later 
.senses of promise, yield, Cf, Low Lat. ereantare, to assure, gua- 


rantee; ereantium, a caution, guarantee; Ducange. — Late Lat. tr$n 
dmtare^, to guarantee, not found except in the corrupter form ere- 
antare ; closely related to Low Lat. eredentia, a promise, whence F. 
criane$.mm\jeX, credent-, stem of pres. part, of erwre, to trust. See 
Creed. Der. grmt, sb., grant-or, grant-ee, |sr The change of 
initial may have been influenced by confusion with O. F. garantir, 
to warrant ; see Guarantee. 

GRANUIiB, a little grain. (L.) * Granule, a little grain, or barley- 
corn ; * Blount’s Gloss., «i. 1674. (Prob. directly from Lat, ; but cf. 

F. granule.) — Lat. granulum, a little grain ; dimin. of granum, a grain. 
See Grain. Der. granul-ar, granul-ate, granul-at-ion, granul-ous, 

GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. (F.,— M. H. G.) In Chaucer, 
C. T. 17033; P. Plowman, B. xiv. 30. -O. F. grappe, *a bunch, or 
cluster of grapes ; * Cot. [The orig. sense was ‘ a hook,’ then * clus- 
tered fruiP (Brachet). In £., the sense has altered from * cluster ’ 
to ‘single beriy’]. Cf. Span, grapa, a hold-fast, cramp-iron; Ital. 
grappare, to seize ; grappo, a clutching ; grappolo, a cluster of grapes, 

— M. H. G. krap/e, O. H. G. chrapho, a hook. — M. H. G. krijfen, 
O. H. G. chripphen, to seize, clutch ; allied to £. cramp. See Cramp. 
Der. grape-ry, grape-shot. AST The senses of * hook ’ and * cluster ’ 
or * hand-ful ’ result from that of * clutching.’ See grapnel. 

GRAPHIC, pertaining to writing; descriptive. (L., — Gk.) 

* The letters will grow more large and graphicall ;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
§ 503 (R.) ‘ Each line, as it were graphic, in the face ; ’ Ben Jonson, 
An Elegy on My Muse, Underwoods, loi. ix. 154. — Lat. graphicus, 
belonging to painting or drawing. — Gk. ypa<l>iK 6 s, the same. — Gk. 
yp<i<p€tr, to write; see Grave, (i) Der. graphic-al, graphic-al-ly. 
GRAPNEIi, a grappling-iron. (F., — M. H. G.) M. £. grapenel 
(trisyllabic) ; Chaucer, Legend Of Good Women, 640 (Cleopatra). 

— O. F. (and F.) grappin, a grapnel ; with dim. suffix -el, thus giving 
grappinel, in three syllables. Formed, with suffix -in, from F. grappe, 
a hook. — M. H. G. hrapfe, a hook. See Grape, Grapple. 

GRAPPLE, to lay fast hold of, clutch. (F.) In Shak. L. L. L. 
ii. 218; Spenser, F. Q. iv. 4. 29. Properly to seize with a grapnel; 
and formed from the sb. — O. F. gra^/)i 7 , ‘the grapple of a snip;* 
Cot. The same in sense as F. grappin. Both grapp-il and grapp-in 
are formed from F. grappe, sometimes formerly used in the sense of 
‘ hook ; ’ cf. the phrase mordre a la grappe, to bite at the hook, to 
swallow the bait (Hamilton). See further under Grape. 

GRASP, to seize, hold fast. (E.) M.E. graspen, used in the 
sense of * grope,’ to feel one’s way; as in ‘And graspeth by the walles 
to and fro ; ’ Chaucer, C. T, 4291 (or 4293) ; also in Wyclif, Job, v, 
14, xii. 25 (earlier version), where the later version has grope. Just 
as clasp was formerly claps, so grasp stands for graps. The M, £. 
graspen stands for grap-sen,oxi extension of Vl.^. grapen^gropen, 
to grope. Thus grasp •^grap-s is a mere extension of grope. See 
Grope. % Similarly transpositions of sp are seen in the prov. 
E. wops for wasp, in A. S. hceps, a hasp, A. S. ceps, an aspen-tree ; &c. 
The extension of the stem by the addition of s is common in A. S., 
and remains in E. cleanse from clean. 

GRABS, common herbage. (E.) M E. gras, jn’es ; also gers. 
Spelt gras, Chaucer, C. T. 7577; gres and gresse. Prompt. Parv. p. 
310 ; gers, Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 1 1 1. — A. S. gars, gras, 
Greitt, i. 373, 325. 4- and led. gras, -f Swed. and Dan. gras. + 
Goth. gras. + G. gras. p. The connection with L^t. gramen is 
not at all certain. It is rather to be connected with green and grow. 
See Grow. Der. grass-plot, grass-y; grass-kopper^^A.^. gars- 
hoppa, Ps. Ixxvii. 51, cd. Spelman; graze « M.E. gresin, Pr6mpt. 
Parv. p, 210; graz-i-er ^ graz-er (cf. bow yer, law-yer). 

GRATE (i), a frame-work of iron-bars. (Low Lat.,— L.) M. E. 
grate. * Grate, or trelys wyndowc, cancell us ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p, 
307.— Low Lat. grata, a grating; cf. Ital. grata, a grate, gridiron. 
A variant of Low Lat. crata, a grating, crate. — Lat. crates, a hurdle. 
See Crate. Thus grate is a mere variant of crate, due to a weakened 
pronun ciatio n. Der. grat-ing, a dimin. form ; grat-ed. 

GRATE (3), to rub, scrape, scratch, creak. (F., — Scand.) M. £. 
graten. ‘ Grate brede [to grate bread], msco ; ’ Prompt Parv. p. 
207. * Gratynge of ^ngure,/r*V/Kra ; * id. - O. F. grater, ‘ to scratch, 
to scrape ; * Cot. — F. gratter. Cf. Ital. grattare, to scratch, rub. — 
—Low Lat. cra/are, found in the Germanic codes; *si quis alinm 
nngnibus cratauerit;* Lex Frisonum, app. 5.— Swed. hraita, to 
scrape ; Dan. kratte, Itradse, to scrape. 4* ttrass/en, to scratch. 

G. kratzen, to scratch. Cf. M. £. eracchen, to scratch, P. Plowman, 

B. prob 186. grai-er, grat-ing, grat-ingfy. Doublet, scra/rA 

Gj^THFXTIi, pleasant, thankffil. (Hybrid ; F. and £.) In 
Shak. All’s Well, ii. 1. 133. The suffix -ful is E., from A.S. -fui, 
fnll. The first s^^llable appears again m in-grate, and is derived from 
O. F. grat, likewise preserved in O. F. in-grat, * imgrateful ; * Cot.«i» 
lAt. grains, pleasing. See Grace. Der. graiefuNy, grateful-neu ; 
also gratify^ q«v.; and sec gratis, gratitude, gratuitous, gratulatc; 
also agree. 
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GBA*FUBPT» t5 8tx>the. (F„«»L) In Shdt. Mercih. GBAZB (a)» to feed cattle. (£.) Merely form^ from grm^ 

Vea. iv. i. 4o6.«»0. r. graiijkrt * to gmtifie ;* Cot.«»Lat. graij/Uati, M. £. grasm, *^d lich an oxe, under the fote, He grmt$k aa he 
gr^a^kari^ to ideaae*«»ljit. ^aH^mgraiihf crude form of gratus^ nedef mote;* said of Nebuchaduezsar ; Gower, CA. i. 14#^ See 
pleasing; and (m/aetr^, to make. See Grateftil, Graoe. Graas. Iter, gr^-i^, 

Ber. nom Lat* aec. gratifieatioHmt which from GBHASB* animal fat* oily matter. (F.,««L.) M.E. greet, 

graH£ctUta, pp. Of gra^eofi, grtst ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 35, 606^. O. F. gres$e, graissf, fatness (Bur* 

GBATIB^ ^ely. (L.) In Shak, Merch. of Vett. i. 3. 45.«>Lat. guy, a v. eraf).- 0 . F. gras, orig. eras, fat.-Lat. crassM, thick, fat. 
grads, adv. freely ; put for graiiis, abl.pl. of grada. favour. See Grace. See Grass. Der. greasy, ma«-i-n#ss. 

GBATXVITl/^ thankfulness. (F.,«.L.) In Shak. Cor. iii. i. GBBAT, laige, ample, big. (£.) M, £. greit grsts; Chaucer, 

F * gratUude; Cot.«-Xx>w Lat. grafr'/i^'iitm, acc. of gratitwio, C. T. 1279. A. S. grsdi, Grein, i. 527. 4* Du. groot.^G, gross, 
thankfrUness. Formed (like bsaUiudo from beatus) from gtatus, fi. Perhaps further related to Lat grandis, great. Ber. grsaUly, 
pleasin g; see Grateftll. gnat-nsss; gnat^eoat, grsat-hsartsd \ also grscd-grandfaiher, grsat^ 

GBjCPUXTOGS, freety given. (L.) 'Byway of gift, merely grandsots. An d see groat, 
gratmious;* Bp. Tavlor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. c. 3. rule 8i.*» GBJGAyXSS (i), GBAVES, the sediment of melted tallow* 
Lat grttiidius, freely given. Extended from gratu^, for gratus, (Scmd.) ' To o to preserve the calking, by laying over 
pleasin g. See G ratsfUl. Ber. gratuitous^ty ; and see below. a mixture of tallow or train-oil, rosin, &o. boiled together;’ Kersey*s 
GBATGITY, a present (F.,-L.) So called because given Diet, ed. 1715. This verb merely means to smear with grave or 
freely or gratis. * To be given me in fatuity ; * Ben Tonson, The graves, i. e. a tallowy mess. Of Scaud. origin ; cf. O. Swed. gr^funxr. 
Humble retition of Poor Ben to K. Cnarles, 1 . 10. And in Cot- dirt, Ijm-gr^ar^ 6wdle-dirt, refuse of tallow (Ihre) ; Swm. dial, 
grave. «O.F. gratuiti, 'a gratuity, or free gift; * Cot. «> Low Lat. grsvar, sb. pi. leavings of tallow, greaves (Rietz); cf. Platt-Deutsch 
gratidtatsm, aoc. of gratuitas, a free gift. — Lst gratuitus, freely grevsn, greaves; Bremen Wbrterbuch, ii. 341.4*0. grisbe, the 
given. See a bove. nbrous remains of lard, after it has been fried (Fliigel). p, Of 

GBATUXiATE, to congratulate. (L.) In Shak. Rich, til, iv. uncertain orig in ; see the account in Rietz. Ber. grav^y, q.v. 

1. 10.— Lat. gratulatm, pp. of gratulari, to wish a person joy. GBEAVES (a), armour for the legs. (F.) In Milton, Samson, 
Formed as if from an adj. gratulus*, joyful ; an extension of gratus, iiai. — O. F. graves, * boots, also greaves, or armour for the legs;* 
pleasing. See Gratefiol. Ber. gratulat-ion, gratulat-or^y \ also Cot. Cf. Span, grsbas ^1. of greba), greaves.— O. F, greve, *the 
con^gratutate, which has now taken the place of the simple verb. shank, shin, or forepart of the leg ; * Cot. fi. Origin unknown ; 
GRAVE (1), to cut, engrave. (£.) M. £. grauen (with u for it), Littrd derives it from Amb. jaa^ra6, a shoe, stocking, sandal ; Rich, 
to grave, also to bury; Chaucer, C. T. 8557; Layamon, 9960.— Diet. p. 535. He adds that this word is pronounced gowra6 in Egypt. 
A.S. gre^an, to dig, grave, engrave ; Grein, i. 523. 4 * X)u. graven, to This is not convincing. 

dig* 4 Dan. grave, to dig. 4 Icel* grafa, to dig. 4 Swed. grafva, to GREBE, an aquatic bird. (F.,— C.) Modem ; not in Johnson, 
dig. 4 Goth, graban ; Luke, vi. 48. 4 G. graben. 4 Gk. ypd<psiv, to So named from its crest. — F. gribe, a grebe (Hamilton). — Bret, krib, 
scratch, engrave, write. 4 I^t. serihere, to write, inscribe ; cf. Lat. a comb ; cf. Bret, krihen, a crest or tuft of feathers on a bird's head. 
serMs, sei^s, a ditch, dike, i.e. cutting; scalpers, to cut.— 4 Corn, and W. cri6, a comb, crest; Com. cri6a«, a crest, tuft, plume;. 
4/SKRABH. SKARBH, an extended form of V SKAR, to cut, W. cribyn. a crest, crihell, a cock’s comb. 

mear ; see Shear; also Scalp, Soulptitre, Senbe. ^ The GREEDY, hungry, voracious. (E.) M. E. gredl gredy; Ancren 
loss of initial s at once accounts for the close likeness between the Riwle, p. 416; gredinesse, id. p.4x6. — A. S. gresdig, griditj 

Gk. and E. forms. Ber. grave, sb., Chaucer, C. T. 12599, lit. 'that Grein, 1. 525. 4 Du. greiig (for gredig). 4 Icel. grddugr. 4 
which is dug out,* a word which is found again even in the Russ. Swed. gradig, grddig (Ihre). 4 Dan. graadig. 4 Goth, gredags. 4 
grob\ a grave, a tomb; also graver, grav-ing, grove, groove. Skt. gxidhnu, gxidhra, griddAia, greedy; from the verb gtidk (base 
Boublet, scalp, verb; also (probably) carve. From the same root gardh), to be greedy. — ^ GARdH, to be greedy; Whence also E. 
are glahrom, grammar, graphic, en-grave, and the endings •graph, grade; see Grade. Ber. greed-^ly, greed-i-ness. The sb. greed, 
•graphy, •gram. though of late use, is a perfectly correct form, answering to Icel. 

GRAVE (2), solemn, sad. (F.,^L.) Lit. ‘heavy.* In Spenser, grddr, Goth. gr«dus, hunger, Russ. g[o/o<f, hunger. 

F. Q. V. 7. 18.— F.grav#, ‘grave, stately;’ Cot. -Lat. grauis, heavy, GREER, of the colour of growing plants. (E.) M.E. green, 

C ve. 4 Goth. ilra«r5, heavy, burdensome ; 2 Cor. x. 10.4 Gk. iSapOt, grene, Chaucer, C.T. 6568; used as sb., 159, 6580, 6964. -A.S. 

vy. 4 Skt. guru, heavy. All from an Aryan form GARU, heavy, grdne, Grein, i. 526. Jllere i stands for S, the mutation of 0, so that 
Ber. grave-ly, grave-ness ; also gravd-ty (Shak.), from F. gravity the base is gro-.] 4 gro^n. 4 Icel. grann (for p^nn). 4 Dan. 
(Cot.), from Lat. acc. grauitaiem; gravi-tiate, gravi-t-at-ion ; gravi-d, and Swed. grbn. 4 G. griin, M. H. G. gruene, O. H. G. kruoni. 4 
from Lat. grauidus, burdened. From the same root, cart, q. v. j Russ, ulene, greenness. 4 Lithuan. idlies, green (Schleicher). 4 Gk, 
grief, q .v.; a lso ag^gravaie, a g^ grieve, haro-meter. greenish. 4 Skt. hari, green, yellow. — j/ GHRA, GHAR, 

GRAVEIi, fine small stones. (F*,— C.) M. E. grauel (with u G HAL, to be green ; whence also yellow. See Yellow and Ohio- 
for v), in early use ; in King Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . 1465. — O. F. gra- rine. P'rom the same root is Grow, q. v, Ber^ green^s ; the phrase 
vele, later gravelle (Burguv, Cot.) ; dimin. of O. F. grave (spelt peve * wortes of penes ’ is used to translate holera herharum in The Anglo- 
in Burguy), rough sand mixed with stones (Brachet). p. Pr(%. of Saxon and Early English Psalters, ed. Stevenson (Surtees Soc.), vol. i. 
Celtic origin ; the original is also the base of the Bret, grouan, gravel, p. 1 1 1 ; Ps. xxxvi. 2. Also green-cloth, green-erop, greengage (of ob- , 
Com. paw, gravel, san 4 , W. gro, pebbles ; cf. also Gael, grothlach, score origin), green-grocer (see grocer), green-house, green-hh, green* ^ 
gravell y, and Skt. grdvan, a sione, rock. Ber. gravell-y. ish-ness, green-room, green-sand, greenstone. 

Gl^VY, juice from cooked meat. (Scand.?) In Shak. 3 Hen. GREET (i), to salute. (E.) M.E. greien, Chau<^r, C.T. 8890; 

IV, i. 2. 184. Also spelt greavy,ov gr^avy (with wforv). ‘In fat Ancren Riwle, p. 430. — A.S. grHan, to approach, visit, address; 
and greauy ; * Chapman, tr. of Homer, Odyss. xviii. 167. ‘With all Grein, i. 536. 4 groeten, to greet, salute. 4 M. H. G. gruezen, 
their fat and greauie ; * id. xviii. 63. Origin uncertain ; but prob. G. piissen, to greet. Root obscure. Ber. greet-ing. 
originally the adjective formed from greave or greaves (also grave, GREET (3), to weep, cry, lament, (E.) In Northern E. only. 
fraves), tallow-drippings. Thus gravy would signify (x) tallow-y, M.E. greten, Havelok, 164 24X, 385. — A.S. grdtan, gretan, to 
fat ; And (2) fat, gravy. Observe that the word fat has suffered the weep ; Grein, i. 525. 4 Icel. grata. 4 Dan. grwd<. 4 Swed. grdta.^ 
vej^ tom change, from adj. to sb. See Greaves (x). Gotn. gretan, to vtoitfL Probably allied to Skt. hrad, to sound inar-- 

GRADT, Ash-coloured ; ivhite mixed with black. (E.) M. E. gray, ticulately, roar as thtUMbr. *• ^ GHRAD, to sound, rattle; P'ick, i. 82. 
grpy, * Hire cyen gPey as glas ;* Chaucer, C. T. 153. - A. S. grdg ; GREGARlOtld, associating in flocks. (L.) ‘ No birds of prey 

Grein, i. 525. final g passes intoy by rule, as m E. day from are gregarious ;* Ray, On the Creation, pt. i. (R.)— Lat. gregarius, ' 

A. S. ifrag.] 4 I^h* graauw. 4 Icel. grdr. 4 Dan. graa. 4 Swed. gr^. belonging to A flock. — Lat. gr#g-, tMse of grex, a flock ; with suffix • 
4 G. grau. 4 Dat. rauus, gray (put for hravus, according to Fick, iii. sxrius. p. Apparently from A base gar-g, lengthened form of 
xto). Ct Ski. ghdr, to become Old; also spelt Jur. The Gk. V GAR, to assemble; cf. Gk. dycfpciv, to assemble. Fick, i. 565. < 
7/mot, aged, grav, is also related. Bar. gray-ish, gray btard ; gray^ Ber. gregarious^ly, grsgari<m*ness ; from the same source, ag-gr$g» 
i-mg (with double dimin. suffix). ate. c on-gr eg-ate, se*gregsste, e-greg-ious. 

GRA 9 BE (I ), to scrape slightly, rub lightly. (F.?) < With the GRENADE, a kina of war-mikile. (F.,- Span., «L.) Formerly 

grasing of A bullet upon the face of one of the servants;* Ludlow, also gfanado, which is the Span. form. *Oranado, an apple fillea 
Meincm, voL i. p* 51 (R.) Apparently a coined word, founded On with delicious grains ; there is also a warlike engine, that being filled ^ 
rase, i»e. to scrape li^^, the initial g having been suggested by with gunpowder and other materials, is wont to be shot out of 
the veA to grate. p. Rase is from F. raser, * to touch or grate wideimouthed piece of ordnance, and is called a granado for tho 
on a thing in passing by it;' Cot See Rmo. ^ The form of likeness it hath to the other granado in fashion, and being fully! 
file word may be due to soms confusion with gross (2), ^Atuffed As the Other granado is, though the materials m wwyx 
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Blount's Gloss, ed. t(S7^.«iO. *a pomegmnet;^ GHZM, fierce. angnr<looking. (£.) 

Also a ball of wildfire, made tike a pomegranet ; ' Cot. « Span. ii458.«iA.S. grim, fierce, cruel, severe, dire, prein, i. 527; r 


groHodat a pomegranate, a llattd«^enade.*-»Span. granado, full of 
seeds. -Lat. granatm, full of scc3s.-Lat. granum, a grain. See 
Orain^Gamet Bar. gr§nad-ier» 

GXUSX the sauEte as Gray, q. v. 

*GHSiTHOXTNX), a swift slender bound. (Scand.) * Greihoundes 
be hadde as swift as foul of flight ; * Chaucer, C. T. 190. Also spelt 

C hundt Ancren Riwle, p. 335. last line.-Icel. greyhundr, a grey- 
id ; composed of gri^, a dog, and kundr^ a nound. The Icel. 
grey is also used alone in the sense of greyhound or dog ; and the 
icel grtyhaka means a bitch. Cf. also Icel. greyligr, paltry. 
If Whatever be the source of Icel. grey, there is no pretence for 
connectit^ it with E. gray, for which the Icel. word is grdr, 
GHXDI/IjXS, a pan for baking cakes. (C.) M . E. ^edil, a grid- 
iron (in the story of St. Lawrence), Ancren Riwle, p. lar. Called a 
girdl${mmgridU) in North. E. — W. gredyllgreidell, gradellf a circular 
iron plate to bake on, a griddle, grate ; from greidio, to scorch, singe. 
+ Insh griidtalf greideiX a griddle, gridiron ; also greadog. z grid- 
dle ; from greadaitn, I scorch, parch, burn. (The bwed. grddda, to 
hake, is prob. of Celtic origin.) Der. From the same base, by a 
sl^ht change, was made the M. E. gredire, a griddle, P. Plowman, 
C. iii. 1 30. Very likely, this was at nrst a mere change of I to r, but 
the latter part of the word thus became significant, the M. E. ire 
Cleaning *iron;' hence our grid-iron^ spelt gyrdiron in Levins, 163. 
60. IT related to grill. 

GBlDb, to pierce, cut through. (E.) A favourite word with 
Spenser ; see F. Q. ii. 8. 36 ; Sheph. Kal. February, 1. 4 ; Virgil’s 
Gnat, 354. And cf. ’ griding sword ; ’ Milton, P. L. vi. 329. A mere 
metathesis of gird, M. E. gtrden, to strike, pierce, cut through, used 
by Chaucer, and borrowed from him by later poets. ‘ Thurgh girt 
[pierced through] with many a grevous blody wound;’ Chaucer, C. T. 
101 s. fi. This verb girden means to strike with a rod, from M. E. 
g^de, generally softened to ^erde, a rod (mod. E. yard) ; cf. * Or if 
men smot it with a ^erde ; * Chaucer, C. T. 149. Cf. G. ger/e, a 
switch ; and sec Yard. y. The same word is used metaphorically 
in the phrase ‘to gird at,’ i.e. to strike at, try to injure ; see Shak. 
a Hen, IV, i. 3. 7 ; so also a gird is a cut, a sarcasm, Tam. Shrew, 

. 5. The same metathesis of r takes place in Mde, q. v. 
The usual derivation of gride from Ital. gridare, to cry aloud, is 
absurd, and explains nothing. 

GRXBF, peat sorrow. (F.,—L.) In early use. M. E. grief, gref; 
spelt gr</i Fioriz and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 187.-0. ¥, gref, grief, 
adj. burdensome, heavy, sad. — Lat. grows, heavy, sad, grave. See 
Grave. Ver. grieve, &c. See below. 

GBIBYE, to afflict; to mourn. (F., — L.) M. E. mwea (with 

Rob. of Glouc. p. 41 ; P. Plowman, C. v. 95.— O. F, grever, 
to grieve, burden, afflict. -Lat. grauare, to burden. — Lat. grauis, 
heav)r. See Grave. Der. griev-ous (M. E. gremus, P, Plowman, 
C. xvii. 77) » griev-ous'-ly, griev^ous~ness ; griev-ance, M. £. greaao#ice, 
Gowe r, C. A, i. 389 ; and see alx)ve. 

GBIVFIN, GRIFFON*, an imaginary animal. (F., — L., — Gk.) 


grijfus, a griffin, 
grypkutt an extended form of gryp^, a griffin. — Gk. yp{)\p (stem ypw*), 
a griffin, a fabulous creature named from its hooked beak.— Gk. 
ypemde, curved ; also, hook-nosed, hook-beaked. Root unloiown. 

,GB*IG, a small lively eel ; a cricket. (Scand.) ^ A grigge, a 
young ccle. A merie grigge * ; Minsheu, ed. 1627. The final g 
m^t be due to an older k, and the word is easily deducible from 
eriek, the word of which crick^et is the diminutive. Cf. Lowland 
Sc. eriht crick, a tick, a louse (Jamieson). It is certainly of O. 
I«ow G.^ origin, and probably Scandinavian. — Scand. dial, krdk, also 
hik, a little creature, esp, a crawling creature; Rietz. (Cf. Du. kriek, 
cricket; krekel, a cricket.)— Swed. dial, krdka, to creep (Rietz); 
Icel krdka, to crouch, Cf. G. kriechen, to creep. See Cricket, (i ). 
igt The phmse ns merry as a grig is either of independent origin, 
or an easy corruption of the (apparently) older phrase as merry as 


41 Greek ; ' see quotations in Nares, amongst wnich we may note 
^ she’s a narry Greek indeed ; * Troilus, i. 3. 118 ; ‘ the merry Greeks* 
id. iv. 4. 58, Merygruk is a character in Udall’s Roister Doister ; 
AvD. 1553. Cf. Lat. grescari, to live like Greeks, i.e. effeminately, 
luxuriously; Horat. Sat. ii. 3 , 11. 

GRIXiIif to broil on a gridiron. (F.,— L.) Extended to griUy by 
Butler. * Than have them frillied on the embers ;’ Hudibras, pt. iii. 
c. 3. 1. 15 from end.«»F. gnller, • to broile on a gridiron, to sCorch;* 
Cot. F. grii, ‘ a gridiron ; ' id. Formerly spelt greU, grail (Brachet). 
—Lat. acc. craticulutn* a masc. form of craticida, a small gridiron; 
Mart. xi. 331 (whence F, grille, a grating). These are dinun. forms 
fi:pm Lat crates, « kurdle, ^ Grate (1), Crate.. 


M £ grim, Chaucer; C. T. 


weakened form of A.S, gram, angry, furious, hostile ; id* i. 5x3, Cfi 
also A.S. grimetan, to rage, roar, grunt, -f* gnmmg, angry ; cf, 
grimmen, to foam with rage. 4” grimmr, gam, stem ; gramr, 
wrathful. + Dan. grim, ugly, grim ; gram, vnaSdvL 4* Swed, grym, 
cruel, grim, furious; cf. grymta, to grunt, -f Goth, grow*, an|^;' 
only preserved in the deri^ verb gramjan, to make angry, excite ta 
wrath. ^G. grimmigt furious; grimmen, to rage; gnmw, fury; 
gram, grief; gram, hostile. p. Other allied words are Russ. 
grom*, a loud noise, thunder; gremiete, to thunder; Gk. 

Xp^fios, noise; xP^fssrTftiv, to neigh; sec Curtins, i. 350, 

y. All from 4/ GHARM, to make a loud noise, an extension of 
Y GIl AR, to make a noise, to yell ; cf, Skt. ^arghara, an inarticu- 
late noise, a rattle, gurgle ; ghargharita, grunting. See Yell. 
GRIMACE, an ugly Iook, smirk. (F., — Scand.) * Grimace and 
aflectation ; ’ Dryden, Poet. Epist. to H. Higden, 1. 10. — F. grimace, 

‘ a crabd looke.; ’ Cot. — Icel. grima, a mask, kind of hood or cowl ; 
whence grimu-madr, a man in disguise. A grimace is so called from 
the disguised appearance due to it. 4* A. S. grima, a mask, helmet. 
B. Origin obscure; Kick connects it with the verb to grin; iii. iii. 
This relationship is rendered very probable by the Du. grijns, a mask, 
a grin. See Grin. Der. grimace, verb. And see Grimo, Grim. 
GRIMAIjKIN, a cat. (E. ; partly from Heb.) See Nares, who 
suggests that it stands for gray malkin, * a name for a fiend, supposed 
to resemble a grey cat.* He is probably right. In this view, Malkin 
is for Moll-kin, a dimin. of Moll (for Mary), with suffix -kin. The. 
name Mary is Hebrew. The M. E. Malkin, as a dimin. of Mary, was 
in very common use ; see Chaucer, C. T. 4450. It was a name for 
a slut or loose woman. 

GRIME, dirt that soils deeply, smut. (Scand.) In Shak. Com. of 
Errors, iii. 2. 106. As a verb, K. Lear, ii. 3. 9. M. E. grim ; * grim 
or gore ; * Havelok, 3497. [The A. S. grima, a mask, is (apparently) 
the same word, but the peculiar sense is Scand.] — Dan. grim, griim, 
lampblack, soot, grime; whence grhnet, streaked, begrimed. + Swed., 
dial, grima, a spot or smut on the face ; Rietz. + Icel. grima, a 
cowl worn for disguise, mask. 4“ O. Du. grijmsel, grimsel, soot, smut 
(Kilian) ; grirntnelen, to soil, begrime (Oudemans). 4“ Friesic grime, 
a mask, dark mark on the face ; cited by Rietz. Cf. also Du. grijns, 
a mask, a grin ; which connects the w*ord with Grin, q. v. And 
see Grimace. Der. grim-y. 

GRIN, to snarl, grimace. (E.) M. E. grennen, Ancren Riwle, 312; 
Layamon, 39550. — A.S. grennian, to grin; Grein, i. 525. 4* Du. 
grijnen, to weep, cry, fret, grumble ; whence grijnsen, to grumble, to 
grin. + Icel. grenja, to howl. 4* grine, to grin, simper. + Swed. 
grina, to -distort the face, grimace, grin. 4* G. greinen, to grin, 
grimace, w^ep, cry, growl. p. A mere variant of Groan, q. v. 
Also further related to Grim, q. v. F rom */ G H ARN, an extension 
of G H AR, to make a noise, discussed under Grim. Der. grin, sb. 

GRIND, to reduce to powder by rubbing. (E.) M. E. grinden, 
Chaucer, C. T. 14080; Ancren Riwle, p. 70. — A, S. gnWan, Grein, 
i. 528. p. The base is GHRI, whence also hat, fri-are, to rub, 
crumble to pieces ; cf. Gk. to graze, Skt. ghrish, to grind, from 
a base GHARS, in which the 5 is additional, as noted by Curtius, i. 
351. These analogies are quite clear, though not pointed out in 
Fick or Curtius. All from ^GHAR, to grind. The Lat. /ri-c-arf, 
to lub, also shews an addition to the bas^ Der. grind-er, grirsd- 
stone; also grist, q. v. From the same base,/W-aWtf,/r<-o/<o».-' 
GRIPE, to grasp, hold fast, seize forcibly. (E.) Also grip ; but 
the form with long 1 is the original. 1. Grip is a very late form,, 
altogether unnoticed in Todd’s Johnson; it is French, from F; 
gripper, a word of Scand. origin, from Icel. gripa, 2. Gripe is 
the common old form, both as sb. and verb; see Shak. Macb. iii. i.. 
62; K. John, iv. 3. 190. M.E. gripen, P. Plowman, B. iii. 348.— 
A.S. gripan, to seize; Grein, i. 539. 4* grijpen. 4- Icel. pipa,. 
+ Dan. grihe. 4* Swed. gripa, 4“ Goth, greipan, 4- G. grefin, 4* 

, plunder. 4* Lith. gr’ebiu, I seize (Schleicher). 


Russ. grabHe, to seize, ^ 

4- Skt. grok (Vedic gfabh), to seize, talce. — V GARBH, to seize ; 
cf. E. grab, Der. gripe, sb., gripes; and see grab, grope, grasp* 
[But a nd grapple are not relat^.] 

GR18ETTE, a gay young Frenchwoman of the lower class.* 
(F«,— M. H. G.) Lately borrowed from F. grisette, orig, A cheap 
oress of gray colour, whence they were named.— F. jjt^s, gray.— 
M. H»G, gris, gray ; cf. G. grsis, a grayhaired man. &e Grisslyw 
^ Hence also F. gris, the fur of the gray squirrel ; Chauedr, Ci T, 194. 
GRISZiED, the same as Griaaled, q. v. 

GRI8RIN, the spine of a hog; prov. E. (Scand.) The lit., 
sense is * a little pig; ' it is formed by the dimin. suffix •kin from the 
once common word gris or griee, a pig. * Bothe my gees and my 
g>yf*i»both my geese and jSgs; P. Bowman, B. iv. 51. *Grycei 
^swyne, or pygge, porcelUts,* Prompt. Parv.p. azi ; apd setMvfi 



<jEISLt. 

noie.««Icel grin, ft ywwg pigv+ Baa. grUs, a pig. 4. Swed. grU, ft 
pig. +Gic. » young pig; Curtins, i. aaa + 

Skt* gntgtnt$ a boftr; cited bv Curtius. ft. The root is uearly 
GHA^, to grind, mb; tbougn the reason for the sense of the sb. 
is not dear; it may refer to the use of the animal's snout See 
Grind. 

GBXSIiT* bideous, horrible. (E.) M. E, pisty, Chaucer, C. T. 
1973, X4115.«»A.S. gryslU, in the compound aa^grys/ic, horrible, 
terrible ; Grein, I. 8. By the common change of s to r, we also find 
A. S. gryttlic^ terrible t Grein, i. 53a. Allied to A. S. grysam*, to 
feel terror, shudder ^ase grus)^ only found in the comp, dgrisan, 
put for dgfiion* * And for helle agrist * « and shudder at tne thought 
of hell ; taws of €nut, i, a5 ; ^ Ancient Laws, ed. Thorpe, voE i. 
p. 374. Cf. G. grausig, causing horror; graus, horrible, horror; 
grausMt to make to shudder* M. H. G. grusen, p. Possibly 
related to Goth, gaufjon, to grieve, make to grieve; gaurs, sad, 
grieved ; which answers in form to Skt. ghora, horrible, dreadful, 
violent. Poublet, gruesonu^ q. v. 

QBIST, ft supply of corn to be ground. (E.) M. E. grist. ‘And 
moreouer . . . grynd att the Citeis myllis ... as long as they may 
have sufficiaunt grist ; ’ Eng. Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, pp. 335; 
356.* A. S. griV, as a gloss to Lat. molitura ;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 3a, 
col. a. We also find A. S. gristbitan^ to gnash or grind the teetn 
(Grein, i. 539), with the same word forming a prefix. Formed from 
the base gri* of the verb grindan, to grind. See Grind. ^ Cf. 
bla^st from bhw (as wind), 6/ossom (^^blo-st-ma) from blow (to flourish). 
3>er. grist-le. 

GHlBTXiSl, cartilage. (E.) * Seales have gristle, and no hone ;* 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xi. c. 37; vol. i. p. 345 a. The word gristly 
occurs in the preceding clause. It was especially used with reference 
to the nose. * GrystylU. of the nose, cartilago ; * Prompt. Parv. 
* Nease^gristles' i. e. gristles of the nose (speaking of many people 
together); O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 251.-- A. S. gristle, as a 
gloss to cartilago ; iElfric’s Glos. in Wright’s Vocab. i. 43, col. a. + 
O. Fries, gristel, gristl, grestel, gerstel ; Richtofen. p. The word 
is certainly the dimin. of grist, and derivable from the root of grind ; 
with reference to the necessity of crunching it if eaten. So also 
Du. knarsbeen, gristle* from knarsen, to crunch (Wedgwood). See 
Grist. Der. grUtl-y. 

GRIT, gravel, coarse sand. (E.) Formerly greet. *Greete, 
sabulum ; ' Levins, 89. 1 1. * Sablonniere, a sand*bed, . . a place full 
of sand, greet, or small gravel ; * Cotgrave,. M. E. grtot, Ancren 
Riwle, p, 70.* A. S*,gre 6 t, grit, dust ; Grein, i. ,*? 27 . 4* O. Fries, gret. 
4 * Icel. grjdt. 4 “ G. gries. Closely allied to Grout, q. v. Der. 
gritt-y, gritt^i-ness ; see also groats, grout. 

GRIZZLY, GRIZZLED, of a grey colour. (F., - M. H. G. ; 
with E. suffix.) Shak. has grizzled, Hamlet, i. 2. 240 (in some copies 
grisly) ; also grizzle a? sb., a tinge of gray, Tw. Nt. v. 168. Formed 
with suffix •y (or -erf) from M. E. grkel, a gjay-haired man. ‘ That 
olde grisel is no foie ’ [fool] ; Gower, C. A. iii. 356, Grhel is formed, 
with suffix -eL froni F. gris, gray. — M. H. G. gris, gray ; cf. G. greis, 
ft gray-haired man. p. Possibly related to E. gray, but the con- 
nection is not at all clear. Dor. From the same source, gris-ette, q. v. 

GROAN, to moan. (E.) M. E. gronen, Chaucer, C. T. 14892 ; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 326. — A. S. |^rdnian, to groan, lament; Grein, i. 
524; allied to grennian, to grin. See Grin. Der, groan ing. 
GROAT, a coin worth, 4rf. ( 0 . Low G.) M. E. grote, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7546; P. Plowman, B. v. 31. — O. Low G, grote, a coin of 
Bremen, described in the Bremen Worterb. ii. 550. The word (like 
Du. groot) means * great ’ ; the coins being greater than the small 
copper coins (Schwaren) formerly in use in, Bremen, Cognate with 
£. mat. See Great. 

GROATS, the grain of oats without the husks. (Scand.) M. E. 
grotes, Liber Cure Cocorum, ed. Morris, 47 (Stratraann). — Iccl. 
grautr, porridge. Cognate with A. S. grut, coarse meal, whence E. 
grout, coarse meal, grouts, dregs. See Ghrqut. ^ Groats and 
grouts are the same word ; the only difference is one of dialect. 
Groats is the North. E. or Scand. form, and grouts the English. 
GROCER, ft dealer in tea and sugar. (F.,— L.) Formerly spelt 
grosssr, as in Holinshed's Chron. Rich. 11 , an. 1382; Hackluyt’s 
Voyages, vol. i. p. 193 (R.) A. In olden times, those whom we 
now call grocers were called sficers. Dealers were of twq kinds, as 
now ; there were wholesale dealers, called grossers or engrossers, and 
retail dealers, called regrators ; see Liber Albus, ed. Riley* p. 547 * 
note 1. Thus the word grosser, properly ‘a, whole-sale dealer,* is 
now spelt grocer ^ and means * a^sptoer/ B. Borrowed from O. F. 

groesier, ‘a grocer; tnarchani rrosnVr, that sels.oujy by the great, 
(or 9tten his commodities whofcsale ; ' Cot* 0 . E. gros, fem. grosse. 
Unrest See Qtosb. Dor. grocer^y, formerly grossery, from O.F. 
grosserie^ * great worke ; also grossery^ wares uttered, or the uttering 
of wares, whole-sale Cot ‘ 
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' GROG, spirits and water, not sweetened. (F., -L.) An abbreviafr- 
Boa of grogram, • It derived its name from Admiral EdWard Vernon, 
who wore grogram breeches, and was hence called ^Old Grog.** 
About 1745* he ordered his sailors to dilute their rum with water. . « 
He diedjto Oct, 1757 ; ' Haydn, Diet of Dates. See GrogMUn. 
GROGRA]ff,astufrmadeofsilkandmohair.(F.**L) Formerly * 
grogran, a more correct form (Skinner). * He shall have the grogram 
at the rate 1 told him ; * Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, 2 i* 

X. 10. So called because of a coarse grain or texture.* O.F. groe- 
grain, • the stuffe gr^eran ; * Cot. * F. gros, gross, great, coarse ; and 
grain, gmin. See Groaa and Grain. Der. grog, q. v. 

GROW, the fork of the body, part where the legs divide. (Scand.) 
In Shak. 2 Hen, IV, ii. 4. 327. The same word as prov. E. grain, 
the fork of the branches of a ti-ee. The word occurs in the Percy 
Folio MS., ed. Hales and Fumivall, i. 75, 1. 12, where it is mis- 
interpreted by Percy, but rightly explained in a note at p. Ixiii, 
Grain, (i) the junction of the branches of a tree or forked stick; 
(a) the groin ; ' Peacock, Gloss, of Words used in Manley (E.D.S.). 
And see Atkin^n^s Cleveland Glossary, and Halliwell. — Icel. grein^ 
a branch, arm ; cf. greina, to fork, bran^ off. 4 - Dan. green, a branch, 
prong of a fork. 4 * Swed. grsn, a branch, arm. fork, stride ; see grex 
in Riets. (Root unknown.) Der. groin-tfrf, i. e. having angular 
curves which intersect or fork off. 

• GROOM, a servant, lad. (E.) Now esp. used of men employed 
about horses; but orig. of wider use. It meant a lad, servant in 
waiting,, or sometimes, a labourer, shepherd. M. E. grotn, grome ; 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 135 ; P. Plowman, C. ix. 227 ; Havelok, 
790 ; King Horn, 971. p. Of uncertain origin ; Stratmann cites 
the O. Du. grom and (X Icel. gromr, a boy, as parallel forms ; but 
neither of these forms have any obvious etymology, and may be no 
more than corruptions of Du. gom (only used in the comp, bruidegom, 
a bridegroom) and Ipel. gumi, a man. respectively. y. In our 
word bridegroom, q. v., the r is well known to be an insertion, and the 
same may be the case when the word is used alone. Though the 
insertion of r is very remarkable, there are other instances, as in 
cflrt-r-idge for cartouche, part’-r^idge, co^T'poral for F. caporal, vag-r’-ant, 
hoa-r^se, &c.; see Matzner, Engl. Gramm, x. 175. 8. A remarkable 

example shewing the probability of tjiis insertion occurs in P. Plow- 
man. In the A-tqxt, vii. 205, the text has gomes, but three MSS. 
have gromes. In the B-text, vi. 219, at least seven MSS. have gomes. 
In the C-text, ix. 227, the MSS. have, gromes. s. If the r caa 
thus be disposed of, the etymology becomes extremely simple, viz. 
from A.S. gtitna, a man, Grein, i. 332 ; which, is cognate with Du. 
gom (in bruide-gom), G. gam (iq brdutigam), O. H. G. gumo, Icel. 
gimi, Go th, p mn, Lat. homo, a man. See Human. 

GROOVE, a trench, furrow, channel. (Du.) In Skinner; rare in 
early books. * Groove, a channel cut out ift wood, iron, or stone ;* 
Kersey, ed. 1715. Also ; ‘ Groove or Grove, a deep hole or pit sunk 
iii the ground, to search for minerals ; ’ id. p. The proper spelling 
of the latter word is grove ; see Manlovc'2 poem on I,.eadmines 
(E. D. S. Glos. B. 8, n. 18, 22, and the Glossary), printed a.d. 1653. 
We certainly ought to distinguish bclween.lhc two forms. 1. The 
form groove, as a joiner’s term, is Dutch, and borrowed from Du. 
groef (pron. groof) or groeve, a grave, channel, groove. 2 . Grove, 
a mine, is the. real E. form, and merely a peculiar use of the word 
grove, usually applied to trees. See Grove. 

GROPE, to feel one's way. (E.) M. E. popen, G. T. 646 (or 
644); used in the s^se of ‘grasp,* Eing Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
1957.* A.S. grdpian, to seize, handle, Grein, i. 524; a weak verb, 
and unoriginal. * A, S. grdp, the grip of the fingers, grasp of the 
hand ; id.* A. S. gripan, to ’gripe^ See Gxipe. p. Similarly the 
Icel. greip, grip, grasp, is from Icel. gripa, to gripe ; and the O. H. G. 
grei/a, a two-prongea fork (cited by Fick, iii. xii) is from O. H. G. 
gri/an, to CTi^* And see Graap. Der. grop-ing ly. 

GROS^ lat, large. (F.,*D Very common in Shak. ; Meny 
Wives, iii. 3. 43, &c. * This grosse imagination ; ’ Frith’s Works, p, 
140, col. 2.*0. F.«gros (fem. grosse), ‘grosse, great, big, thick;* 
Cot. — Lat. grossust thick (a late form). Of uncertain origin ; see 
Fick, i. 525 (s. V. krai). Der. grossly, gross^ness, gros-beak or gro«*- 
beak (F. groi^he'e, great beak, the name of a bird), grocer, q. v., 
grocer-y ; a^SQ^g^ross, sb„ en^gross, in^gross, gro-gram, grog. 

GROT, ft cavern. (F., * L.* — Gk.) * Umbrageous grots and caves 
Milton, E* iv. 257. *F, grotte, ‘a grot, cave;’ Cot. (Cf. Proy. 
crota, formerly cropta, cited by Littre.)«-Low Lat. grupta, a crypt, 
cave ; a form found in a Carolingian document ; * Insuper eidem 
contuli .grapTaf eremitarum . . . cum omnibus ad dictas grvptas pertt- 
nentibus,*'ux a, Cbartulary of a.d. 887 (Brachc Q.*L at. crypto^ a 
crypt; Low Lat. erupta. From Greek; see Cxypt. Apd 
Grotto. Doublet, rryp/; also gror/o. Der. q. v,, 

GROTTO, a cavern. (Ital.,*L.,*Gk.) A <x>i^pBon qf ^ 
older form grotta, ‘And in our grottoes Pope, th Of 
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Odyss. b. X. 480. (Pope bad bis own fp^otto at Twickenham.) 
grotto, or place of shw;' Bacon, Essay 45 (Of Building). «»Ital. 
grotto, a mtto, cognate with F. gi^te. See Grot. 

, GBOTBSGtTD, ludicrous, strange. (F.* - Ital, - L., • Gk.) * Gro- 
itsqui and wild ; * Milton, P. L* iv. 1^6. * And this grottsqut design ; ' 

j iS! /-k i? 


GEUDOB. 

A ^Gaelic form of this word is frooeh-ehiore {from fraoek, heather, andt 


il. grotttseo, * antick or landskip worke of painters ; - 
oalled because such paintings were found in old crypts and^ottoes.] 
*- Ital. grotto, a grotto. &e Grot, Grotto. •![ Sir T. Herbert 
uses the Ital. form. * The walls and pavements, .... by rare arti- 
ficers carved into story and grotaeo work;* Travels, cd. 1665, 

^GB^ITNl), the surface of the earth. (E.) M. E. grund, ground, 
Chaucer, C. T. 455 ; Havelok, 1979 ; Layamon, 2296. - A. S. giyndj 
Grein, i. 530. + Du. grond. + Icel. grunnr, + Dan. and Swed.. 
,grund, «+• Goth, grundut*, only in the comp, grundu-waddjus, o 
ground-wall, fouimation; Luke, vi. 48, 40. 4 'O.H. G. gnmt, G. 
grund, + Lith. grtSm/nt (Schleicher). p. The common supposi- 
tion that the orig. sense was * dust * or * earth,* so the word meant 

• ground small,' is very plausible. Certainly it appears as if con- 
nected with the verb to grind. See Grind. We also find Gael. 
grunnd, Irish grunnt, ground, bottom, base. Der. ground, verb 
(Chaucer, C. T. 416); grounddess, ground4ess4y, ground4ess^nesSf 
ground4ing, q. v., ground-dll, q. v., ground-ul, q. v. ; also ground^ 
Jloor, -i i/y, ‘p lan, •rent, •swell, •work. Also grounds, q. v. 

GBOtrisDLING, a spectator in the pit of a theatre. (E.) In 
Shak. Hamlet, iii. 2. 1 3 ; Beaum. and Fletcher, Prophetess, i. 3. 33. 
A term of contempt ; made by suffixing 4ing, a double dimin. ending 
(Mi/.iitg), to the %h, ground, 2. There is also a fish called the 
ground ing, s o called because it keeps near the bottom of the water. 

GBOXwDS, dregs. (C.) In M insheu, cd. 1 62 7. ‘ Grounds, the 
settling or dregs of drink;* Kersey,ed.i7i5. This peculiar use of the 
word IS Celtic. •■Gael, grf/itndns, lees, dregs; from Gael, grunnd, 
ground, cognate with 'E. ground. ^ \rvsh . gruntas, dregs, grunndas, 
Mes, dross ; from grunnt, the ground, bottom. See Ground. 

GBOUKDSBL, a small plant. (E.) Spelt grounsoyle, grunsel, 
greneswel in Levins. Belter groundswell, as in Holland’s Pliny, b. 
XXV. c. 13. — A, S. grundeswylige, grundeswelge, grundeswilie, with 
numerous references; Cockayne’s Leechdoms, iii. 339. 'Senecio, 
grundswylige ;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 68, col. 3, 1 . i. fl. The lit. 
senseis ‘ground-swallower,* i. e. occupier of the ground, abundant 
weed. •• A. S. grund, ground ; and swelgan, to swallow. See Leo’s 
Glossar, col. 349. 

GBOUNDSlLL, the timber of a building next the ground ; a 
threshold. (E.) Spelt grunsel, Milton, P. L. i. 460. ‘ And so fyll 
downe deed on the groundsyll;' Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 
j 76 (R.l Compounded of ground and sill ; see Sill. 

GBOUP, a cluster, assemblage. (F.,- Ital., — G.) 'Group, in 
painting, a piece that consists of several figures;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. 

• The figures of the groups ; ’ Dryden, Parallel of Painting and Poetry 

(R.)-*F. grof/^tf, a group; not in Cot.— Ital. groppo, a knot, heap, 
group, bag qf money. — G. kropf, a crop, craw, maw, wen on the 
throat ; orig. a bunch. Cf. Icel. kroppr, a hunch or bunch on any 
part of the body. Prob. originally of Celtic origin. See Crop, of 
which a doublet. Der. group^ing, group, verb. 

GBOuSa, the name of a bird. (F.) ‘ Orowse, a fowl, common 

in the North of England;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. Prof. Newton has 
kindly sent ine a much earlier instance of the word. ‘Attagen, 

S erdix Asclepica, the Heath-cock or Grouss. . . . Hujus in Anglia 
uas habemus species, quarum major vulgo dicitur, the black game, 
. • minor vero, the grey game;* Charleton, Onomasticon Zoiconi 
Xxmdon, 1668, p. 73. p. Grouse appears to be a false forn|, 
evolved as a supposed sing, from the older word grice (cf, mouse, 
mice), Grice was used (according to Cotgrave) in the same sense. 
He ipves : * Griesehe, gray, or peckled [speckled ?J as a stare [star? 
Uqg] : Pmrdrin griesehe, the ordinary, or gray partricge ; Poule griesehe, 
a moorhen, the hen of the grice or moorgame.’ 7. Grice is merely 
borrowed from this O.F. griesehe ; cf. also O. F. greoche, a 13th cent, 
form given by Littrd, s. v. grikehe. He quotes as follows : * Con- 
tomix est uns oisiaus que 11 Fran9ois claiment greockes, parce que 
4de fii premiers trovee en Grece,* i. e. Cotomin Is a bird which the 
French call greoehes, because it was first found in Greece; Bru- 
netto Latini, 7 V^, p. an. 8. The stinging-nettle was called 
ortie griesehe even m the 13th cent.; see Wri^t, Vocab. i. 140, 
col. a. Of unknown origin ; it can hardly be from Lat. Gradseus, 
Greekish. 1. That oor £. grows# can be in any way re- 

lated to Pen. kkurhe, a dung^hill cock (Palmer’s Pers. Diet, col 
aai), is, I think, out of the question. *rhe suggestion appears in 
Wel»ter. 2 . Another suggestion is to connect grouse with W. 
grugiar, a moor-hen (from gn^, henth, and lar, a hen), but the 


eeare, a hen), and it does not seem possible to deduce grows# from 
this, or even from the W. form. 

GBOX 7 T, coaree meal ; in pi grounds, dregs. (£.) M. £. grut ; 
which appean in the adj. grutten, grouty. * l^et tu ete gruitene 
bread *«« that thou eat grouty bread ; Ancren Riwle, p. 186, «• A. S. 
grut, groats, coarse meal; Codex Diplomaticus, ed. Kemble, 235 
(Leo). 4 * g^* groats. ^ Icel. grautr, porridge. 4- Dan. grSdt 

boiled groats. 4* Swed. grSt, thick pap. 4* grutze, groats. 4*. 
Lithuan. grudas, com ; ated by Fick, i. 586. 4* rudus, stones 
broken small rubble. fi. From a heseghruda (Fick). Doublet^ 
greats, q. v. Allied to grit, q. v. Der. grw-#/, q. v. 

GBO vB, a collection of trees. (£.) The orig. sense must have 
been * a glade,* or lane cut through trees ; for this sense, cf. Gladn. 
The word is a mere derivative of the £. verb grave, to cut. M. £. 
groue (with u for v), Chaucer, C.T. 1480, 1602 ; Layamon, 469.— 
A. S. grdf, a grove (Lye) ; but the word is very scarce. Leo refers 
to Codex Diplomaticus, ed. Kemble, 305.— A. S. gra/an, to dig, 
grave, cut. See Grave (i). Doublet, groove, q. v. 

GBOVJESIi, to fall fiat on the ground. (Scand.) In Shak. K. John, 
ii. 305. The formation of the verb to grovel was perhaps due to a sin- 
gular grammatical mistake. Groveling was in use as an adverb with 
the sutfix 4ing, but this was readily mistaken for the pres. part, of a 
verb, and, the -mg being dropped, the new verb to grovel emerged. 
p. Spenser uses the form groveling only. * Streight downe againe 
herselfe, in great despight She groveling threw to ground ; * F. (^, 
ii. 1. 45. ’And by his side the Goddesse groveling Makes for him 
endlesse mone ; * F. Q. iii. 1. 38. * Downe on the ground his carkas 
groveling fell ; * F. Q. iii. 5. 23. Jn the last instance, the sense is 
‘ flatly ’ or ‘ flat.* 7. The M. £. groveling or gravelings is a mere 
adverb. * Grovelyng to his fete thay fell ; * AHit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
A. 1130 . * Grovslynge, or grovdyngys, adv. Suppine, resupine;* 

Prompt. Parv. p. 215. After which is added: * Grovelynge, nom. 
Suppinus, resupinus;’ shewing that, in a.d. 1440, the word was 
beginning to be considered as being sometimes a nom. pres. part. 
Note also: ‘Therfor grojlynges thou shall be layde;* Towneley 
Myst. p. 40. Way notes that, in Norf. and Suff. the phrase * to lie 
grubblins,* or with the face downwards, is still in use. 8. The 
correct M. £. form is grofling or groflinges, where the •ling or •lings 
is the adv. suffix that appears in other words, such as dark4ing, flat^ 
ling ; see Darkling, Headlong. The former part of the word 
could be used alone, with exactly the same adverbial sense ; as ‘ they 
fallen grof ;* Chaucer, C. T. 951. The phrase is of Scand. origin.— 
Icel. grufa, in the phr. Uggja a grufu, to lie grovelling, to lie on 
one’s face, ^ymja d grufu, to swim on one’s belly. Cf. also grdfa, 
verb, to grovel, couch, or cower down. Hence was formed grufla, 
to grovel, which justifies the E. verb, though clear proof of direct 
connection between the words is wanting. + Swed. dial, gruva, flat 
on one’s face ; ligga d grave, to lie on one’s face ; Rietz. Root un- 
certain ; perhaps related to Grave (i). Der. grovell^er, 

GBOW, to increase, become enlarged by degrees. (E.) M. E. 
growen, P. Plowman, B. xx. 56 ; C. xiii. 1 77. — A. S. grdwan, pt. t. 
gredw, pp. grdwen; Grein, i. 529. 4* Du. groeijen, +lcel. grda. 4 » 
Dan. groe. + Swed. gro. fi, Esp. used of the growth of vegetables, 
8cc., and hence closely connected with the word green, which is from 
the same root. See Green. % The A. S. word for the growth 
of animals is properly weaxan, mod. E. wax, q. v. Der. growler ; 
growth, Othello, v. 3 . 14, not aq A. S. ytord, but of Scand. origin, 
from Icel. grdbr, gr66i, growth. 

GBOWIj, to grumble. (Du.) In Skinner, ed. 1671 ; and in Pqpe^ 
Moral Essays, iii. X95. Apparently borrowed from Dutch. — Du. 
grollen, to grumble. + G. grollen, to bear ill-will against, to be ^ 
angry; also, to rumble* (as thunder). 4- Gk. ygvkhiCtiv, to grunt; 
ypvhhoe, a pig ; from ypv, the noise of grunting, fi. Of imi- 
tative origin ; see Grumble. Der. growi, sb., growl-^, 

GBO wTH, sb. ; see unde?* Grow. 

GBUB, to grope in the dirt. (E.) M. £. grubben, grobben. • To 
grobbe vp metal;' Chaucer, ^Etas prima, 1. 29. ‘So depc thei 
grubbed and so fast ; ’ legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 94, 

1. a68. Of obscure origin ; but probably a mere variant of grop#. 
The M. £. grobben may stand for grohien — gropien, from A ,S. grapiax, 
to grope. The orig. senseof grub would thus be ‘ to grope,* hence * to 
feel for ’ or ‘ searqh for,* esp. in the earth. See Grope. ^ It 
cannot wpll be from the Teutonic base GRAB, to dig, because the 
A. S. fom? of this verb was gra/an, whence E. grave and grove, Ike 
connection of gr«6 is rather with grab, gripe, grope, and grasp. I>er. 
grub, sb., an insect ; grubbier, grubby, 

GBUDGB, to gmmble, murmur. (F.,— Scand.?) M. E, groekefs, 
gruehen, grucehen, to murmur. ‘ Why grueehen we ? ’ Chaucer, C. T* 
3060; d. U. 3047, 3064. *3if pe gomes grueehe *m if the men 
murmur^ P, Plowman, B; vi. 219. Spelt grocB, Ayenbite of Inwyt^ 
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ft. 67: gnuihm, Ahcren Riwle, d. 186. The earliest spelling was 
gnteekin, then gruf^gen, and finally grvdgt. Tempest, i. a. 349.- 
O. F. grocw, gnwcar, grotteker^ to murmur (Burguy) ; later gri<gsr, 
•to grudge, repine;* Cot Cf. Low Lat. grwssart, to murmur, 
found in a passage written a. p. 1358 (Ducange). 6. Of some- 
what uncertain origin, but prob. Scandinavian ; cf. Icel. hytja (pt 
t krutti)t to murmur, krutr, a murmur; Swed. dial, hruiila^ to 
munnur (Rietz). y, Burguy refers O.F. groetr to M. H.G. 
grunxtn^ to grunt, but it comes to much the same thing. The orig. 
source is clearly the imitative sound kru or gr«, as seen in Gk. 
the grunt of a pig ; the words gru^nt, grouhl being all mere 

variants from the same base. See Growl, Grunt. % Diifeient 
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from mod. F. gmger^ to crumble. Der. gru^e^ sb., grttdg-ing 4 y. 

GBuEli, liquid food, made from meal. (I^, - O I^w G.) ‘ Or 

casten al the in the fyr;* Chaucer, Troilus, hi. 711.— O.F. 
gruel (Burguy) — mod. F. ^aw.—Low Lat. grutellum, a dimin. of 
grutum, meal, in a Carolingian text (Brachet).-O. Low G. grut 
(evidenced by Du. grut\^oeX% cognate with A. S. grut, groats, 
^out, coarse meal. See Grout. 

GHXJESOMiE, horrible, fearful. (Scand.) Also grewtome, 
grufome, grouium, * Death, that grufome carl ; ’ Bums, Verses to J. 
Kankine. And see Jamieson’s Sc. Diet., s. v. grousum* * Grow^ome, 
horridus;* Levins, 162. 10. — Dan. gru, horror, terror; with Dan. 
suffix -sow, as in virh^som, active. Cf. Dan. grue, to dread, gmelig, 
honid.+Du. gruwzaam, terrible, hideous. -fG. grau&am, cruel, hor- 
rible. p. A raller form of Dan. gru appears in O, Sax. gruri, horror, 
cognate with A. S. gryre, horror. See further under Grisly. 

GBDFP, rough, surly. (Dutch.) A late word. ‘ Such an one 
the tall, . . . such an one the gruff;* Spectator, no. 433. — Du. grof, 
coarse, plump, loud, blunt, great, heavy. + Swed. gm/^ coarse, big, 
rude, gross. 4“ Llan. grov, the same. + G. grab, coarse; M. H.G. 
gerob, grop. p. The M.H. G. form sfcws that the initial g 
stands for ge ( — A. S. ge- — Goth, ga-), a mere prefix. The prob. 
root is the Teutonic RUB, to break, violate, break through ; whence 
A.S. redfan, Icel. rjufa, to break, cognate with Lat. rumpere, to 
break. See Bupture. If this be right, the orig. sense was 
* broken,* hence rough, coarse, &c. Der. gruff-ly, gruff ness, 

GBUMBXiE, to growl, murmur. (F., — G.) In ^ak. Temp. i. 
a. 249 ; &c. — F. grommeler, * to grumble, repine ; * Cot. — O. and 
prov. G. grummelen, used by E. Miiller to translate E. grumble ; a 
frequentative of the verb grummen, grtitnen, or grommen ; cf. Bavarian 
sieh grumen, to be vexed, fret oneself, Schmeller, 997 ; Du. grommen, 
to grumble, growl. fl. The orig. sense is ‘ to be angry,’ and the 
word is closely connected with G. gram, vexation, grimmen, to rage. 
Cf. Russ, grome, thunder. — *^ GHARM, to make a loud noise; see 
further under Grim. Der. gmmbl-er, grumbl-ing-ly. 

GBTJME, a clot, as of blood. (F., — L.) Very rare, but used by 
De Quincey (Webster). Commoner in the adj. grum-ous, * Grumous, 
full of clots or lumps;* Kersey, ed. 1715. — O.F. grume, ‘a knot, 
bunch, cluster;’ Co\ Cf. O.F. grumeau, a clot of blood; id.— 
Lat. grumus, a little heap or hillock of earth. + Gk. icpw/to^, K\wfjux^, 
a heap of stones. Root uncertain. Der. grum-ous. 

GBulSrSEli, used for Groundsill, q. v. 

GBUNT, to make a sound like a pig. (E.) M. E. grunien, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 326. An extension of A. §. grunan, to grunt, found 
in iElfric’s Grammar (Bosworth). -f Dan. grynte, to grunt. + Swed. 
grymta, to grunt. + G* grunzen. + Lat. grunnire, O. Lat. grundire. 
4 * Gk. ypbC^iy. p. All of imitative origin ; cf. Gk. ypv, the 
noise made by a pig. See Grudge. Der. grunt-er. 

GUAIACUm, a genus of trees in the W. Indies ; also, the resin 
of the lignum vitae. (Span., — Hayti.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in 
Kersey, ed. i7i,S* Latinised from Span, guayaco or guayacan, lignum 
vitae. * From the language of Hayti ; * Webster. 

GDAISTO, the dung of a certain sea-fowl of S. America, used for 
manure. (Span., — Peruvian.) See Prescott, Conq. of Peru, c. 5.— 
Span, guano or huano, — Peruvian huanu, dung (Webster). 

QXTABANTBB, GUABANTY, a warrant, surety. (F.,- 
O. H. G.) Guarantee appears to be a later spelling of guaranty, 
garanty, or garranty, probably due to the use of words such as lessee, 
feoffee, and the like; but the final -ee is (in the present case) incorrect. 
Blount’s Nomo-lexicon gives the spellings garanty end waranty, 
Cotgrave has garrantie and warrantie. — O. F. garrantie (better 
garantie), * garrantie, warrantie, or warrantise,* Cot. ; fern, form of 
garanti, warranted, pp. of garantir, to warrant. - O. F. garant, also 
spelt guarant, warant (Burguy), and explained by Cotgrave as * a 
vouchee, warrant, warranter, simporter, maintainer.* See further 
under Warrant. 5 ^ became in O. F. first w, 

then gu, and finally g. Thus O. F. garant and £. warrant are the 
same word. Der. guarantee, vb. 

GtJABD, to ward, watch, keep, protect. (F. - O., H. G.) Com- 
mon in Shak. both as verb and sb. [He also has gu^dage, 0th. i. 2 


'70; guardani. Cor. v. a. 67; guardian, Macb. ii. 4, 35. But the 
word does not seem to be much older. Rich, cites jtuardem (- 
guardians) from Surrey, tr. of Virgil’s Mn, b. ii.] -O. F. jrohftr, ‘ to 
keep, ward, guard,’ Cot. ; also spelt guarder, as in the Chanson dn 
Roland, xxlh (Littrd) ; and, in the nth century, tftXrd^.-O.H.G. 
warten, M. H.G. warden, to watch; cognate with E. iwirrf. See 
further under Ward. Der. guard, sb. ; guard-age, guard-ant, 
guard-dan (-O.F. gardien, which Cot. explains by 'a warden, 
keeper, gardien *) ; guard ed, guard ed ly, guard-ed-ness ; guard-romp 
guard-ship. Doublet, ward ; doublet of guardian, warden, q. v 

GtTAVA, a genus of trees and shrubs of tropical America? (Span., 
wmVi, Indian.) The Span, name guayaba is no doubt borrow^ 
from the W. Indian name. The guava is found within the tropics in 
Mexico, the W. Indies, and S. America. 

GUDGBON, a small fresh-water fish. (F., - L., » Gk ) In Shak. 
Merch. of Ven. i. i. loa. M. E. gojone. * Goione, fysche ; gobius, 
gobio;* Prompt. Parv. — F. goujon, *a gudgeon-fish, also the pin 
which the truckle of a pully runneth on ; also, the gudgeon of the 
spindle of a wheele ; any gudgeon ; ’ Cot. — Lat. gobionem, acc. of 
gobio, a by-form ot gobius, a gudgeon. — Gk. He)$t 6 s, a kind of fish, 
gudgeon, tench. The Sicilian name was H&Bot (Liddell and Scott). 

Gu BX1DBB-BO8B, a species of Viburnum, bearing large white 
ball-shaped flowers. (Dutch.) So named from some resemblance of 
the flower to a white rose. The word rose is of Latin origin ; see 
Bose. The word guelder stands for Gueldre, the F. spelling of the 
province of Gelderland in Holland. 

GUBBDON, a reward, recompense. (F., — O. H. G. and L.) In 
Chaucer, C. T. 7460, 8759. He also has the verb guerdonen^^Ko 
reward ; Pers. Tale, Group 1 , 1 . 283. Six-text ed.; but this is derived 
from the sb. Guerdonless occurs in Lydgate, Complaint of Black 
Knight, 1 . 400.— O.F. guerdon, ‘guerdon, recompence, meed ;* Cot. 
Equivalent to Ital. guidardone, a guerdon. — Low X.at. widerdenum, 
which, according to Littr^, is found in the time of Charles the Bald. 
p. This is a singular hybrid compound from O. H. G. wider (G. 
wieder), against, back again, and the Lat. donum, a gift; and the 
whole word is an adm^tation of O. H.G. widarldn, a recompence 
(Graff, ii. 220), y. The O.H.G. word has its exact cognate m the 
A. S. wiHer-ledn, a recompence, Grein, ii. 697 ; which is compounded 
of the prefix wiSer, against, back again (connected with E. « ith- in 
the word withstand) and the sb. /ff««»»mod. £. loan. See With, 
Donation, and Xioan. iff The same notion of ‘ back * occurs 
in the s^onymous words re-ward, re-compenee, re-muneraiion, 

GDBBILLA, GDEBBIliIiA, an irregular warfare carried on 
by small bands of men. (Span., — O. H. G.) We speak of * guerilla 
warfare,’ making the word an adj., but it is properly a sb. — Span. 
guerrilla, a skirmish, lit. a petty war ; dimin. of^«erra, war ¥. 
guerre), - O.H.G. werra, discord, the same word as E. war. See War. 

GUESS, to form an opinion at hazard, to conjecture. (Scand. or 
O. Low G.) The insertion of u was merely for the purpose of pre- 
serving the g as hard. M. E. gessen; Chaucer, C. T. 82. — Dan. 
gisse ; Swed. gissa, to guess. 4- Icel. giska, to guess. 4 - Du. gissen. 4- 
N. Fricsic gezze, gedse (Outzen), p. Closely related to Dan. 
gjette, to guess; the Icel. giska ^ git-sha, formed from Icel. geta (i). 
to get, (2) to guess. The latter word is cognate with A. S. gitan, and 
inod. E. get; and it is highly probable that gr/ess meant originally * to 
tiy to get,* being a secondary (desiderative) verb formed from get. 
See Get. Der. guess, sb. ; guess-work, 

GUEST, a stranger who is entertained. (E.) The u is inserted to 
preserve the g as hard. M. E. gest, Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 
1 374 ; also gisf , Ancren Riwle, p. 68. - A. S. geest, gest, gast ; also gist, 
giest ; Grein, i. 373. 4 * Icel. gestr, 4* Dan. giest. 4 * Swed. gdst. + 
Du. gast, + Goth, gas/s. 4 * G. gast, + Lat. hostis, a stranger, guest, 
enemy. p. The orig. sense appears to be that of ‘ enemy, 
whence the senses of * stranger * and ‘ guest * arose. The lit. sense is 
‘ striker.’— ^GH AS, GHANS, to strike ; an extension of-^GHAN, 
to strike. Cf. Skt. hims, to strike, injure, desiderative of Han, to 
strike, wound. limg.guest-ckaniher, Mark, xiv. 14. From the same 
root,.gortf, \trh, garite; goad, hostile, 

GUIDE, to lead, direct, regulate. (F.,-Teut.) M. E. gyden, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13410. 13417. [The M. E. form gyen is also common^ 
(C.T. 1952); see Guy.] The sb. isgyd^, C.T. 806.-O. F. gt/ider; 
cf. Ital. guidare. Span, guiar, p. The etymology htu not been 
well made out; the initial gu, corresponding to Teutonic w, shews 
that the word is of Teutonic origin. y. The obscurity is merely 
due to the want of a connecting link ; the ultimate origin is doubt* 
less, as suggested by Dicz, to be found in the Moeso-Goth. witan, to 
watch, ol^rve; cf. A. S. witan, to know. The original sense of 
ptide was, probably, ‘ to make to know,' to shew; cf. Icel. wVf, a 
l^der, also a signal; A.S. witan, to observe; A.S. adj. wise, 
knowing, wisa, a leader, directer, wfsian, to guide, lead, shew the. 
^way. Witt Wise, Der, guide, sb., guide-post. 
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GUILD. 


OTTIIjX), OHiDf an association of men of one class for mutual f 5 
aid. (£.) The insertion of tr, tho^h common, is quite unnecessarv, 
and is unoriginal. See En^ish Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, Early 
Eng. Text Soc., 1870. M.E. nVtIr, jt/dSi; the pi. guilds, 

occurs in Lavamon, aaooi; Cl A.S. gegyldseipe, a guild, gegiida, 
a member of a ^ild* in Thorpe's Ancient Laws, .dSthelst. v. 8. 6 ; 
vol. i. p. 236. These words ate formed from A. S. gild, a payment, 
also spelt gield, gyldt Grein, i. 507 ; cf. A. S. gUldan, gyldan, to pay, 
whence mod. E. yitld\ see Yield and Gk)la. 4* pu. gild, a guild, 
company, society. + Icel. gf/tfi, payment, tribute ; a guild. 4“ Gotii. 
gild, tribute-money, Lu. xx. 22. G. glide, a guild. p. All from 
a Teut. base GALD, to pay; see F&h» iii. 105. Per. guild-hall, 

M. E.jgild-halle, Chaucer, C.T. 372. 

GUrtiZI, a wile, cunning, deceit. (F.,— O.Low G.) In early 
use. M.E. gile, gyle; Layamon, 3198, 1638a (later text); and 
common later. ^O. F. gf/i/#, gut lie; Burguy. From an old Low G. 
source, represented by A. S. wil, Icel. vH, veel, a trick, guile. See 
Wile. Per. guile-fui (M. E. gileful, Wydif, Job, xiii. 7, Ps. v. 7), 
guiU-ful-ly, guiJe’/ul-ness (M. E. gile/ulnesse, Wyclif, Ecdus. xxxvii. 


3) ; guiMees, guile-leea-nese, Poublet, wile. 

GUUjIiOOSNEI, an instrument for beheading men. (F. personal 
name.) * Named after the supposed inventor, a physician named 
Joseph Ignatius Guillotin, who died in 1814. The first person 
executed by it was a highway robber named Pelletier, April 25, 
179a ; ' Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Per. guillotine, verb. 

GUILT, crime, punishable offence. (E.) The u is inserted to 
preserve the g as hard. M. E. gilt, Gower, G. A. ii. laa ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 5057 ; comiponly also gult, as in Ancren Riwle, p. 258.— A. S. 
gylt, a crime ; Grein, 1. 536. p. The orig. sense was probably 
• a fine * or * a payment,* by way of recompense for a trespass ; and 
the word is to be connected with A. S. gyld, a recompense. Both 
words are from the Teutonic base GALD, to pay, whence A. S. 
gyldan, to pay, yield. See Guild, Yield. Per. guilt-less 
gilteles, Chaucer, C.T. 5063; guilt less-ly, guilt-less-ness ; a.Uo guilt-y 
■B A. S. eyltig. Matt, xxiii. ;i8 ; guilt-i-ly, guilt-i-ness. 

GUI^SA, the name of a gold cqin. (African.) * So named from 
having been first coined of gold brought by the African company 
from the coast of Guinea in 1663, valued then at aos.; but worth 
30*. in 1695. Reduced at various times; in 1717 to ais. ;* Haydn, 
Diet, of D,ates. Per. guinea-fowl, guinea-'ken, named from the same 
country. qf The guinea-pig is from S. America, chiefly Brazil. 
Hence it is supposed to be a corruption of Guiana-pig, 

GUISE, W4y, manner, wjse. (F.,— O. H.G.) M.E. gise, gyse, 
Chaucer, C. T. 995. Also guise, guyse ; first used in Layamon, 
19641, later text, where the earlier text has wise.^^0. F. guise, way, 
wise ; cf. Prov., Port., Span., and Ital. guisa. [The gu stands for an 
older «>,]■• O. H. G. wisa, M. H.G. wise (G. weise), a way, wise, 
guise ; cognate with A> S. wise, whence E. wise, sb. See Wise, sb. 
Poublet, wise. 

GUITAR, a musical stringed instrument. (F.,— L.,«iGk.) In 
Skinner, ed. 1671. — F. guitare (Littr^). •• Lat. riVAarA. — Gk. Ki$&pa, 
a kind of lyrq. qf The M. E. form of the word is giterne, Chaucer, 
C. T. 33,^3. This also is of F. origin ; Cotgrave gives ‘ Guiterne, 
or Ouiterre, a gittcmc.’ 

GULES, the heraldic name for red. (F.,«-L.) M.E. goules. 
Richardson cites : * And to here armes than are ye able Of gold and 

S ules sete with sable ; * Squier of Low Degre, 1 . 203, in Ritson’s 
etrical Rqi^ances, vol. iii. At p. 484 of Rob. of Glouc., ed. Heame, 
is a footnote in which we find ; ‘ that here the armes of goules with 
a white croys,*— F. ^eules, * gules, red, or sanguine, in blazon,* Cot. ; 
answering to Low Lat. gula, pi. of gula (i) the mouth, (2) gules. 

t This word is nothing but the pi. of F. gueule, the mouth (just as 
w Lat. gula ,is the pi. of gula), though the reason for the name is 
not very dear, unless the reference be (as is prqbable) to the colour of 
the open mouth of the (heraldic) lion. Lat. gula, the throat. See 
Gullet. 6 » 

GULE, a hollow in the sea-coast, a bay, a deep place, whirlpool. 
(F.,»G 1 l) Formerly spelt gou^fe, gulph. ‘ Hast thou not read in 
books Of fell Charybdis goulfej ’ Turberville, Pyndara's Answer tp 



*aguTph,w]urlepool ;* Cot. Cf.Poijt.,! 
a gulf, bay.«JLate Gk, variant of Gk. ic^Xirot, the bosom, 

lap, a deep hollow, bay, creelL {|Cf. the various senses of Lat. sinus.\ 
Peg, gulf-yf 9hrguij. 

GULL (i), a web-footed sea-bird. (C.) * Timon will be left a 

naked gull. Which flashes now a Phoenix ; * Timon, ii. 1. 31. -Com. 
gullan, a gull (Williams) S W, gwylan ; Bret, gwelan. See below. 
GULL (2), a dupe. (CO * Yond gull Malvolio Tw. Nt. iii. 2. 
73. So called from an untrue notion that the gull was a stupid bird. 
Thus a person who entraps dupes is called a gull-eatcher, Tw. Nt. ii. 


GUSH. 

204; and the word is identical with Gull (1). ^ ^ Smilailjr 
a stupid person is called an ow/, thongh it is the bird of wisdom. 
Per, gull, verb, Tw. Nt. ii. 3. 145 ; gulUhU. 

GUIiIiETytbe throat (F.,-L.) M.E. ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 1 2477. * Qolet, or throte, gutter, gluma,gula y Prompt. PUrv, 
— F. goulet, ‘the gullet;* Cot Dimin. of O. F. gole, goule (mod. F. 
^ueuU), the throat.— ‘Lat. gula, the throat.— ^ GAR, to devour; cf. 
Ikt. to devour, gal, to eat. From the same source we have 




, a ch^el worn l>y water. (F.,— L.) InCapt. Cook's 
Third Voyage, b. iv. c. 4 (R.) Formerly written gullet. * It meeteth 
afterward with another gullet* i. e. small stream ; Holinshed, Desc. 
of Britain, c. 1 1 (R.) — F. goulet, ‘ a gullet, ... a narrow brook or deep 
gutter of water ; * Cot Thus the word is 4 he same as Gullet* q. v. 
GULP* to swallow greedily and quickly. (Du.) * He has gulped 

me down, Lance ; * Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit without Money, A. i. 
sc. 2. — Du. gulpen, to swallow eagerly; O. Du. golpen, gtdpen, to 
quaff (Hexham).— Du. gulp, a great billow, wave, draught, gulp; 
O. Du. gdpe, a gulf (Hesmam). p. Remoter. origin obscure ; the Dan. 
gulpe has an almost opposite meaning, viz. to disgorge. There is a 
remarkable similarity in meaning to Du. golf, a billow, wave, gulf, 
which is a word merely borrowed from the French ; and perhaps 
gulp is a mere variant of gulph or gulf. See Gulf. Par. gulp, sb. 
GUM (1), the flesh of the jaws. (£.) M. £. gome. In Legends 
of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 213. 1 . 230, where it means * palate.' 

* Gome in mannys mowthe, pi. goomys. Gingiva, vel gingive, plur. ; * 

Prompt. Parv.— A. S. g6ma, the palate, jaws ; Grein, i. 523. 4 * Icel. 
g6mr, the palate. + Swed. gom, the palate. + Dan. gone (for game f), 
•the palate. + O. H. G. guomo, G. gaumen, the palate. — ^ GH A, to 
gape, the orig. sense being ‘open jaws;* cf. Gk. u cockle, 

* from its gaping double shell * (Liddell and^cott) ; x®!*'^**'* ito gape. 
Per. gum-boil. 

GUM (2), the hardened adhesive juice of certain trees. 

— Gk.) M. E. gomme, Chaucer, Good W'omen, 121 ; P. Plowman, 
B. ii. 226. — F. gomme, gum. — Lat. — Gk. ic6iiiu, gum; but 

not orig. a-Gk. word. Remoter source unknown. Per. gum, verb; 
gummiferons, from Lat. suffix -fer, bearing, which from ferrtt to 
bear; gumm-y, gumm-i-ness. 

GUM, an engine fpr throwing projectiles. (C. ?) M. E. gonne, 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, 553 ; P. Plowman, C. xxi. 293 ; King Ali- 
saunder, ed. Weber, 3260. See note by Way in Prompt, parv, p. 
218. — W. gwn, a bowl, a gun (used in the latter sense by Dafydd 
ab Gwilym in the 14th cent.) ; cf. Irish and Gael, gunna, a ^n. 
qf Of obscure ori^n ; the word was first applied to a catapult, or 
machine for throwing stones, &c. Perh^ips the signification ‘ bowl ' 
of W. gwn points to the orig. sense, viz. that of the cup wherein the 
missile was placed. Per. gunn-er, gunn-erry, gun-barrel, -boat, 
-carriage, -cotton, -powder, -shot, -smith, -stock ; also gun-wale, ,q. v. 
GUNWALE, the upper edge of a ship’s side. (C. and E.) Cor- 
ruptly pronounced gunnel [guni]. In Skinner, ed. 1671, ‘ Gunwale^ 
or Gunnel of a Ship, a piece of timber, that reaches from the halfdeck 
to the forecastle on cither side; * Kersey,, ed. 1715. ‘ Wales or Wails, 
those timbers on the ship's sides, which lie outmost, and are usually 
trod upon, when people climb, up .the sides to get into, the ship;* ii 
p. Compounded of gun and wale ; see Wale. So called because the 
upper guns used to m pointed from it. The sense of wale is ‘stick* 
or ‘beam,’ and secondly, ‘the mark of a blow with a stick.* 
GUBrGLE, to flow irregularly, with a slight noise. (ltal.,i*L.) 
To gurgling sound Of Liffy’s tumbling streams ; * Spenser, Mourn- 
ing Muse Of Thestylis, 1 . 3. Imitated from Ital. gorgogliare, to 
gargle, purl, bubble, boil ; cf. gorgoglio, a warbling, the gurgling of 
a stream.— Ital. gorgo, a whirlpool, gulf. — Lat. gurges, a whirlpool ; 
cf. Lat. gurgulio, the gulljet. See Gorge, qf To be distinguished 
from gargle, though both are from the same root GAR, to devour. 
Per. guggle, a corrupted form (Skinner). 

GURNABD. GUl^Eq?, a kind of fish. (F.,-L. ; with TeuL 
ujfix.) * Gurnard, fysche;* Prompt. Parv. *Gumarde, a fysshe, 
fourmndt;* Palsgrave. 'See Levins. Shak. has gurnet, 1 Hen. IV, 
XV. a. 13. Cotgrave has: * Goumatdd, a gurnard fish ; * but the £. 
word answers rather to a F. goumard (the suffixes -ard, -aid, -auld 
being convertible) ; and this again stands, by the not uncommon 
shifting of r, for grounard. The latter form is represented in Cot- 
grave by ^ Grougnaut, a gurnard,* marked as bemg a Languedoc 
word. p. Again, we find another form of the word in O. F. 
grongifurd (mod. F.grognard), explained by Cotgrave as ‘ grunting;* 
and, in fact, the worn gurnard means * grunter.* ‘The gwttards . • 
derive their popular appellation from a grunting noise which they 
make when taken out of the water;’ Eng. Cyclop. 8.y. Trigla, 
y. Formed, by the suffix -ard (>» O. H. G. hard, hart) from F.grogner^ 
to grunt. — Lat. jTvnmrf, to grunt. See Grunt. 

"*** to now out swiftly, (Scand.) M,E. guschets, Mortc 



GUSSET, 

IVithnre* ^ Brock, ii30.«»Icel. gusa^ to gndi, spirt out, another^ 
loriA^ of the comiium verb gidsa (pt. t gaitss, pp. gositm), to gush, 
brask out ts a volcano. 4 * gmm^ to go^ ; *het bleed gudsd* 
vyt ejne woude, the blood did gush out or his wound;* Se^l. -f 
Sa^. gdio, to blow, puff, reek (Rietz). ^ Lat haurin, to draw 
water, also to spill, died.«»y GHUS, an extension of ^GVLXJt to 
pour ; cf. Gk. d<tv, xkco', to pour. fi. Closely allied to the 
V GHUS is V GHUD, to pour, whence Lat./a0idwt (£./um), Goth. 
giviam, G. gi>w«n, Icel. gjoiat Swed. gjuta, Dan. gyde, A. S. gidtan, 
to pour, see Fic^, i. 5^. See Gut, Geysir, and Fuaa. Per. 
guA mg, gus h-ing^y ; also fusi (i), q. v. 

GTTS&BrT, a small insertion of cloth in a garment, for the purpose 
of enlarging it. ^F.,—Ital.) Particularly of an insertion in the 
armhole of a shirt. The word occurs in Cotgrave.— F. gousstt, * a 
gusset ; th^iece of armour, or of a shirt, whereby the arm-hole is 
covered ; * Cfot. fi. Named from some fancied resemblance to 
the husk of a bean or pea ; the word being a dimin. of F, got/sstf, 
^the huske, swad, cod, huH of beanes, pease, &c.;* Cot.^ltal. 
guseio^ a shell, husk ; a word of unknown origin. 

GUST (i). a sudden blast or gush of wind. (Scand.) In Shak. 
Mer. of Ven. iv. i. 77.— Icel. g«s/r, a gust, blast ; also gjdsta, a gust. 
Cf. Swed. dial, gws/, a stream of air from an oven (Rietz). — Icel. gjdsa, 
to gush ; Swed. dial gdsa, to reck (Rietz). See Guah. Der. gt/s/-y, 

GUST (a), relish, taste. (L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 3. 33 ; and 
in Spenser, F.Q. vii. 7. 39.-«Lat. gustus, a tasting, taste (whence F. 
god/) ; cf. gustare, to taste. — ^ GUS, to choose ; whence also Skt. 
Jusk, to enjoy, like, Gk. ycuctv, to taste, and E. ckoose. See Choose. 
Doublet, gustOt the Ital form of the word. Der. dis-gusi, q. v. 

GUT, the intestinal canal. (E.) [The same word as prov. E. 
a water-course, wide ditch ; M. E. gate. Prompt. Parv. p. 205 ; see 
Way’s note.] M. E. gitite^ gotte ; P. Plowman, B. i. 36 ; Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 289. — A.S. g«/, ‘ receptaculum viscerum,* A. S. Gloss, in 
Ilaupt’s Zeitschrift, ix. 408 ; A. S. Gloss, in M one’s Quellen und Fors- 
chungen, i. 1830, 198 (Leo). Ettmiiller gives the pi. as guttas. 
fi. The orig. sense is ‘ channel ; ’ cf. Swed. gjuta, a mill-lcat (Rietz) ; 
Dan. gyde, a lane ; O. Du. gote^ a channel (Hexham) ; G. gosse, a 
drain ; M. E. gore, prov. E. gut, a drain, water-course. Y* 
from ^GHUD, to pour; see Gush, Fuse. go* Not connected 
wkh gutter, which is of Latin origin. Der. gut, verb. 

GUTTA-PEBCHA, a solidified juice of certain trees. (Malay.) 
•Made known in England in 1843;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. The 
trees yielding it abound in the Malayan peninsula and in Borneo. 
Malay gatah, ptttah, gum, balsam (Marsden’s Malay Diet., p. 383) ; 
and percha, said to be the name of the tree producing it. Hence the 
sense is ‘gum of the Percha-tree.’ p. TJie spelling gw//a is 
obviou^y due to confusion with the Lat. gutta, a drop, with which 
it has nothing whatever to do. * Gutta in Malay means gum, percha 
is the name of the tree (Isonandra gutta), or of an island from which 
the tree was first imported (Pulo-percha) ; ’ Max Miiller, Lect. on 
Language, 8th ed. i. 231. Marsden (p. 318) gives Pulau percha as 
another name for the island of Sumatra. Pulau means * island,* id. 
p. 238 ; percha is explained in Marsden as meaning * a remnant, small 
piece of cloth, tatters, rags ; * and from this he takes Pulau-percha to 
oe named, without further explanation. 

GUTTER, a channel for water. (F., — L.) M. E. gotere ; Prompt. 
Parv. The pi. goteres is in Trevisa, y. 181.—O. F. gutiere, [gotiere^, 
goutiere ; see quotations in Littr^, si v. govtticre, a gutter ; cf. Span. 
gotera, a gutter. p. Esp. used 0? the duct for catching the 
drippings of the eaves of a roof ; hence the deriv. from O. F. goie, 
goute (mod. F. goutte), a drop. « Lat. gutta, a drop. Root uncertain. 
Dor. gutter , verb. See below. 

GUTTUBAIi, pertaining to the throat. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave. 
»*F. guttural, *gutturall, bdonging to the throat ; ’ Cot.— Lat. gut- 
iuralis ; formed with suffix -a/is from guttur, the throat. p. Prob- 
ably from the same root as gutta, a drop ; see above. Der. gut- 
iural-ly. 

GUY, GITY-ROPB, a rope used to steady a weight. (Span.,— 
Teut.) A nautical term. In Skinner, ed. 1671. ^ Guy, a rope made 
use of to keep anything from falling or bearing against si ship’s side, 
when it is to be hoisedin ; * Kerse/s Diet., ed. 1715. -Span, guia, a 
guide, leader, jg[uy.— Span, guiar, to ghide; the same word as F. 
gmder, to gui de. See Gui&. 

^guzziZb, to swallow greedily. (F.) • Guide, to drink greedily, 

to tipple ;* Kersey, ed. 1715. Cotgrave explains O. F. martiner by 
• to quaffe, swill, guz3sh*^0, F. gouiUler, given by Cotgrave only in 
the 9omp. desgouziller, * to gulp, pr swill np, to gwallow down ; ' but 
Littra gives gosiUer, saying that brandy is said gosLller, when, in dis- 
tillatioh, it passes over mixed with wine. Cf. also F. s^^gosiller, to 
make one’s throat sore with shouting; clearly connected with F. 
gmier, the throat. p. Littrd connects goitVr with Lorraine go5<e, 
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the throat, the stomach of fatted animals; efi Ital fo«re, the crop of 
a bird, throat Remoter source unknown. Der. gwa«#*ir. 
GYJCSTASIUM, a place for athletic exercises. (L.,ip> 0 k.) In 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Lat. gymimn’imi,— Gk. an 

athletic school ; so called because the athletes were naked when 
practising their exercises. —Gk. to train naked, to exercise. 

— Gk. Yv^rdt, more commonly fvpp6e, naked. Root unknown. Dor. 
From the same source are gymnast mQk., yvfjtraarits, a trainer of 
athletes; gymnast-ie, gymnasNes; also gymnick, a coined word, 
Milton, Samson ^on. 1324. 

GYSTARGHY, govenimcnt by a woman. (Gk.) Spelt gunarefy 
Lord Chesterfield (Todd). Coined from Gk. yw-it, a woman, and 
dpx^t to rale ; cf. olig-archy, tetr-archy, &c. See Queetl. 
GPYFBUM, a mineral containing sulphate of lime and water. 
(L., - Gk., - Pers.) ‘ Gypsum, parget, whitc-lime, plaistet ; also, the 
^rget-stone;* Kersey, ed. 1715.— Lat. gypsum, chalk. — Gk. 
not found, a b)r-form of yinpos, chalk ; Herod, vii. 69. p. Prob. 
of Eastern ori^n.; cf. Per8.ja65f«, lime; Arab.j*6s, plaster, mortar; 
Ri ch. D iet. p.^4SM. 

GYPSY, one of a certain nomad race. ((F.,-L.,*hGk.,«i- Egypt.) 
Spelt gipsen by Spenser, Mother Hubbard’s 'Tale, 1 . 86. This is a 
mere corruption of M. E. Egypeien, an Egyptian. Chaucer calls St. 
Mary of Egypt * the Egipcien Marie ; * C. T. Group B. 500 ( 1 4920) ; 
and Skelton, swearing by the same saint, says *By Mary Gi/ryl* 
Garland of Laurell, 1155.— O.F. EgypHen, Egiptien,mljeXe Lit. 
Mgyptianus, formed with suffix -anus from Lat. Mgyptius, an Egyp- 
tian.— Gk. *A»7(nmos, an Egyptian.— Gk.''Ac7vtrTot, Egypt. From 
the name of the country. (Mr The supposition that they were 
Eg^tians was false ; their orig. home was India. 

GxBE, a circle, circular course. {L„— Gk.) ‘Or hurtle rownd in 
warlike gyre\* Spenser, F. Q. ii. 5^ 8 ; cf. iii. i. 23.— Lat. gyrus, a 
circle, circuit. — Gk. yvpos, a ring, circle ; cf. ydpos, adj. round. Der. 
gyrate, from Lat. gyratus, pp. of gyrare, to turn round, formed from 
gyrus ; gyrat-ion, gyrat-or-y ; also gyr-falcon, q. v. 
GYBPAIiCON, GBRFAiCON, a bird of prey. (F.,-L.?) 
*Gyrfalcon, a bird of prey;* Kersey, ed. 1715; spelt ger/aulcon in 
Cotgrave ; girefaueoun In Trevisa, i, 323, to translate Lat. gyro/alco, 
a. l‘he prefix is French, the word being modified from O. F. gerfault, 
• a gerfaulcon, the greatest of hawks, called also falcon gerfault ; * 
Cot. Cf. Ital. gerfaleo, girfalco, girifalco, a gerfalcon.— Low Lat. 
gerofalco, a gerf^con, a corruption of Low Lat. gyrofalco, a gyrfalcon. 
p. So named from his circhpg flight.— Lat. gyro-, crude form of 
gyrus, a circle (of Gk. origin) ; nnSfalco, a falcon. See Gyre and 
Falcon. ^ Not from G. geier, a vulture, which is itself derived 
from Lat. gyrare (Diez). But others take gyro- to be put for gero-, 
which is referred to M. H. G. gir, G. gftfr, a vulture, supposed in 
tha t case to be a Teutonic word. 

GYVES, fetters. (C.) In early use; only in the plural M.E. 
giues, gyues (with u for v) ; Layamon, 15338 ; P. Plowman, C. xvi. 
254. Of Celtic origin; cf. W. gefyn, a fetter, gyve; Gael geitnheal 
[with mh^v], a fetter, chain; Irish geimheal, geihhecd, geihlUonn, 
chains, gyves, fetters, restraint, bondage, captivity. p. The 
source of these sbs. appears in the Irish geibhim, I get, obtain, find, 
receive ; gabhaim, 1 take, receive ; Gael gabh, to take, accepti receive. 


H. 

HA, ap exclamation. (£.) *A ha! the fox I ’ Chaucer, C. T. 15387. 
When reduplicated, it si^ifies laughter. *HaI ha! ha!' Temp. ii. 
I. 36. Common in Shi%. as an exclamation of surprise. Of ono- 
matopoetic origin ; see also Ah.'f'O. Fries, haha, to denote laughter. 
4- M. IL G. ha, G. he ; M. H. G. kahd, to denote laughter. 

HABERDASHER, a seller of small wares. (F.,— Scand.) ‘An 
hahei^dasfur'i * Chaucer, C. T. 363. • The haberdasher heapeth wealth 
by Kattes ; * Gasebipe, Fruits of War, st. 64. ‘ Haberdasher, a hatter, 
or selld: of hats ; also, a dealer in small wares ; * Kersey. • A Haber* 
dasher, mercier ; a poore, petty haberdasher of small wares, mercerot;’ 
Sherwood, index to Cotgrave. a. So named from their selling a 
stuff called hapertas in Old French, of which (possibljr) hats were 
sometimes made. In the Liber Albus, ed. Riley, P* ** mentioned 
‘la charge de hapertas in the E. version by Riley, ‘the load of 
hapertas.* And again, at p. 231, we find ‘ les fees de levne d’Emgm, 
w^mal mercerie, canevas, . . feutre, lormerie, peil, htd^rat^rie, 
esqmreux, . . . ct les autres choses qe I’em acustument par fee, . 
thus Englished by Riley; ‘the fixed charge upon wool of SpMn, 
wadmal, mercery, canvas, . . . felt, lymerc, pile, haberdam^, 
sqnirrel-skins, . . and upon other articles that pxy custom at 
rate, is six pence.* p. The word is of Scand. oripn. Mir.. Wedg- 
wood cites from an old Icel lexicon (byGudmunduf Aa^} 
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Iccl. hapurtaskt which he explains by •trumpery, things of trifling 
value, scruta frivola, tipsraps/ But this throws no light <»i the Icef. 
word itself. y. 1 suspect that the true sense of the word haptrtat 
was, originally, * pedlars wares,* and that they wem named from the 
bag in which they were carried; pf. Icel. kaprtatk, hefrtoik, a haver- 
sa^ (Cleasby and Vigfusson). 6 . In this case, the primary use 
of the bag was to cany oats or provisions in ; and the former part 
of the word is the same as the former part of the word Haversack, 
q. V. €. The syllable /oiit is from IceL Uuha, a trunk, chest, pouch, 
pocket; cognate with G. toMchtt a pouch, scrip, Thus the orig. 
sense of kahtrdash^r was * one who bears an oat-bag,* hepce, a pedlar. 
Dor. hahendashir-y, 

HABBKQSOIV, a piece of armour to defend the neck and 
breast. (F*«9»0. H. G.) M. E. habergeon, Chaucer, C. T. 76 ; Aauh 
berioun, >^clifi 1 Kinj^, xvii. 5.—O. h . hauhergon, hauherjon, a small 
hauberk (Bur guy) ; d {min. of O. F, hauhere ; see Hauberk. 
HABIjjXMBlSrT, dress, attire. (F., L.) * The whiche fumys^ 

shyngc his people with all hahylymentys of warrc ; * Fabyan's Chron., 
Charles VH. (of France); ed. Ellis, p. 553- -F. hahilUment, *ap- 
parell, clothing ;' Cot. Formed with suffix -merit from hahilUr, * to 
cloth, dresse, apparell;* Cot. p. The verb signified 

orig. * to get reauy,’ and is a clumsy formation from the F. habile, 
able, ready ; which is from the Lat. habilis, manageable, fit. See 
Able. Dor. from the same source, dis-hahille, q. v. 

HABIT, practice, custom, dress. (F., — L.) M. E. habit, abit ; the 
latter spelling being common. Spelt habit, f*. plowman, B. prol. 3 ; 
abit, idf. C. prol. 3; Ancren Riwle, p. 12, 1 . 8 .— 0 . F. habit, *a 
garment, raiment, . . . also, an habit, a fashion settled, a use or 
custom gotten ; ' Cot. — Lat. habitum, acc. of habitus, condition, habit, 
dress, attire. •« Lat. habitus, held in a certain condition, pp. of habere, 
to have, hold, keep. p. The origin of I>at. habere remains quite 
uncertain ; it is not the same word with E. have, which =» Lat. capere ; 
see Have. Ber. habit, verb, pp. habited, i. e. dressed, Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. 557 ; habit-u-al, from 0 . F. habitual (mod. F. habituej), explained 
• habituall ’ by Cotgrave, and from Low Lat* habitu-alis, formed with 
suffix -alls from habitu-, prude form of habitus, habit ; habit-u-al-ly ; 
habitu-ate, from Lat. h^bituatus, pp. of habituare, to bring into a certain 
habit or condition. Also, from the same source, habit-ude, q.v., 
habit-able, q. v., habit-at, q.v., habit-at-ion, q. v., hab-ili-ment, q. v. F rom 
the Lat. habere are also numerous derivatives, as ex-hibit, in-hibit, 
in-habit, pro-hibit‘, ab-le, ab-ili-ty, dis-hab-ille ; deht‘, prebend', bint^acle, 
malady. 

HABITABLE, that can bp dwelt in. (F„-L.) In Milton, P. L. 
viii. 157; earlier, in Gower, C. A. Hi. 104. -'F', habitable, ‘inhabit- 
able;' Cot. «• Lat. habitahilis, habitable; formed with suffix -bilis 
from habita-re, to dwell, frequentative form of Lat. habere, to have 
(supine habit-um), Spp Habit. Der. habitabl-y, habitable-ness, in- 
habitable. 

HABITANT, an inhabitant. (F., — L.) Perhaps obsolete. In 
Milton, P. L. viii. 99 ; x. 588. — F. habitant, ‘ aq inhabitant ; ' Cot. ; 
pres. part, of F. habiter, to dwell. — Lxt. habitare, to dwell. See 
Habitable. Der. in-habitant. 


HABITAT, the natural abode of an animal or plant. (L.) A 
word coined for use in works on natural history. It means ‘ it dwells 
(Acre).* -"Lat. habitat, 3 pprs. s. pres, of habitare, to dwell. See 

Habitable. 

HABITATION, a dwelling, (F.,-L.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. D.r. 


V. 17. M. E. habitacioun, Chaucer, C. T. 3928. — F". habitation, ‘a 
habitatiod ; ' Cot. Lat. habitationem, acc. of habitatio, a dwelling. 
Lat. of habitare, to dwell. See Habitable. 

HABITHTX)^* usual manner, quality. (F.,-^:^.) Jn Shak. Com- 
plaint, 114. — F. habitude, ‘custom, use;* Cot.-Lat. con- 

dition ; formed with suffix -do from habitu-, crude form pf habitus, a 
hid>it ; see Habit. 


BLAOH (1). to cut, chop, mangle. (E.) M.E. hahken. 'To hahhe 
and hewe ; * Chaucer, C. T. 3867. ‘ Hach^ of his heaued * *= hacks 


of his head; Ancren Riwle, p. 398. - A. S. haccan, to hack (Bos- 
worth) ; fpr which I can find no authorjty. + Du. hakken, to hew, 
chop. Hh hahke, to hack, hoe. 4 * Swed. Imcka, to chop. 4 
haeken, to chop, cleave. p. All from a b^se 11 A K, to cut. 
Der. haggle, q. v« Doublet, hash ; and see hatch. Ur Mr. Oli- 
phant cmls attention to Q. Northumb. hachande, troublesome, in Early 
TSng. Psalter, Surtees Soc., Ps. xxxix. 13. *^ence, perhaps, our 
** hacking cough.** * 

HAOk(3)% hackney. See Hackney. 

HACKBHTf an arquebus, an old kind of musket. (F„^Du.) In 
Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1583: hackbutter, 4 man armed with 
a hackbut, id. an. 1544 Rich, says that ‘ the 33 Hep. VllJ. c. 6, 
regulates the length in stock and gun of the hagbut or demihague, and 
sets forth who may keep and use them.' Also spelt hagbut, less 
correctly. »O.F. haguebute, *an haquebut, or arquebuze, a caliver;* 


Cot. p. So called from the bent shape of the gun, which wa$ 
an improvement upon the oldest guns, which were made straight; 
see Arquebus. It seems to be a mere corruption of Du. haaldme 
{haeckbusse in Hexham), an arquebus; due, af^arentlv, to some 
confusion with O. F. buter, to thrust. Du. haak, a hook ; and hue, 
a^n-barrel ; thus the sense is * gun with a hook.* 

HAOKXiB (1), BATOHE^ an instrument for dressing flax or 
hemp. (Dtt.) Better spelt Heokle, q. v. 

HACKIiE (s), any flimsy substance unspun, as raw silk. (Du.) 
So named from its looking as if it had been dressed or hackled ; see 
Hackle (i). It also means a long shining fcathef on a cock's neck ; 
or a fly fo r anglin g, dressed with such a feather, 

HACENEx, HACH, a horse let out for hire. (F.,«-Du.). 
M.E. hakeney; Chaucer, C.T. 16037; ?. Plowman, B. v. 318. •• 

O. F. haguenie, hacguen^.e, * an ambling horse, gelding, or mare ; ’ Cot. 
Cf. Span. hacanea,li 9 X. ehinea (short for acchinea), the same.*» 0 . Du. 
hackeneye, an hackney (Hexham). p. Of obscure origin ; but 
probably derived from Du. hakken, to hack, chop, hew, mince ; and 
Du, negge, a nag. Cf. Swed. hacka, to hack, hew, peck, chatter with 
cold, stammer, stutter ; this suggests that the Du. hakken was here 
familiarly used in the sense of ‘jolt ; * and, probably, the orig. sense 
was ‘ iolting nag,’ with reference to the rough horses which customers 
who hired them had to put up with, or with reference to their 
‘faltering* pace. See Hack and Nag. ^ Littr^ gives the 
syllable hack in this word the sense of ‘ horse ; ' this is quite wrong, 
as hack in the sense of * horse * is merely a familiar abbreviation of 
hackney, just as cab stands for cabriolet, or bus for omnibus. So, too, 
the verb to hack, in the sense of * treat roughly,* or ‘ use for rough 
riding,* is quite modern, and due to the abbreviated form of the 
substantive. Der. hackney-ed, hackney-coach. 

HADDOCK, a sea-fish. (£. ?) M. £. haddoke. * Hie morus, a 
haddoke;* Wright's Vocab. i. 322, col. 3. Spelt haddok, Prompt. 
Parv. Of unknown origin ; the Gael, adag, a haddock, seems merely 
a borrowed word from English ; similarly, the O. F. hadot, ‘ a salt 
haddock * (Cotgrave), is plainly a less original form. The suffix -oek 
is perhaps diminutive, as in hill-ock ; the base had- has some similarity 
to Gk. ydboe, a cod, but it is hard to explain the forms. The Irish 
name is codog. i|f Webster explains it from W. hidog, having 
seed, prolific, from the sb. had, seed ; but I find no proof that W. 
hadog means a haddock. Can haddock be a corruption of A. S. hacodi 
Sec Make. 

HADES, the abode qf the dead. (Gk.) Spelt Ades, Milton, 

P. L. ii. 964. Gk. iiibge, gBgt (Attic), dibrjs (Homeric), the nether 
world. ‘Usually derived from a, privative, and to sec las 
though it meant ‘ the unseen *] ; but the aspirate in Attic makes this 
very doubtful ; ’ Liddell and Scott. 

H.^MATITE, H.®MOB.BHAGS ; see Hematite. He- 
morrhage. 

HAFT, a handle. (E.) M.E. h^ft* heft. ‘Los in the haft'm 
loose in the handle; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 339. Spelt hgft, 
Wyclif, Deut. xix. 5 ; heft. Prompt. Parv. — A.S. hceft, a handle; 
Grein, ii. 30. 4 Du. heft, hecht. 4 Icel. hepti (pron. hefii). 4 G. h^t, 
a handle, hilt, portion of a book. p. The orig. sense is * that 
which is seized;* from the pp. seen in Iccl. haftr, one who is taken, 
a prisoner, and in Gpth. hafts, joined together ; with which compare 
Lat. captus, taken. 7. Aii the verb seen in A. S. hahhan, 
Icel. hafa, Goth, hahan, Lat. capere. See Have. 

HAG, an ugly old woman. (E.) M- E- kagge ; P. Plowman, B. 
v. 191. The pi. heggen in the Ancren Riwle, p. 316. The A;S. 
form is fuller, viz. h^gtesse, used to translate Lat. pythonissa, a pro- 
phetess or witch; Wright’s Vocab. i. 60, col. 1, In the same 
column, we also find; *Tisiphona, walcyrre; Parcte, hsegtesse;* on 
which Mr. Wright remarks ; ‘ The Anglo-Saxon of these words would 
appear to be transposed. Hcegtesse means properly 4 fury, or in its 
modem representative, 4 hag, and would apply singly to Twiphone, 
while wcelcyrian was the name of the three fates ot the A. S. mytho- 
logy.* [Somner also gives a form Hj^cegesse, but for Ibis I can find no 
authority.] 4 kexe, a witch ; O. H. G. hdzissa, apparently short 
for hagazissa ; cf. M. H. G. hacke, 4 witch. fi. The suffix -t-esse, 

0. H. G. -z-issa, contains 4 feminine ending ; the base is possibly 
(as has been suggested) the A. S. haga (G. hag), a hedge, bush ; it 
being supposed that witches w^re seen in bushes by night. See 
Hedge, and Haggard. ^ The Du. haagdis, haagedis, a 
lizard, strikingly resembles in fqrm the A. S. hcegtesse ; and is easily 
derived from Du. haag, a hedge. Der. hag-gard (a), q. v . ; and even 
haggard (i) is from the same base. 

HA(MABD (t), wild, said of a hawk. (F., G.) Orig. the 
name of a wild, untrained hawk. ‘As hagard hauke ;’ Spenser, F. Q. 

1. II. 19. ‘For haggard hawkes mislike an emptie hand;* Gas- 
coigne's Flowers, Memories, John Vaughan's Theme, 1 . a6.«O.F, 
hagard, * hagard, wild, strange, froward . . . FauUon hagard, a hagaid^^ 
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hedge ; see Hedge^ Haw. iw Quite distinct from haggard (a), 
though P^h«)S from the same root 

H£GuAHI> (a), lean, hollow-eyed, meagre. (E.) This word is 
certainly a corruption of haggid, confused in spelling by the influence 
of the word above. * The Mostly prudes with haggtd face ; * Gray, 
A Long Story, 4th stanza from end. Wedgwood cites from 
Lestran^'s Fables : * A hogged carrion of a wolf and a jolly sort of 
dog wiUi gCHjd flesh upon *s back fell into company.* TTie orig. 
sense is •hag-like,* or ‘witch-like;* formed with suffix from 

(1). to cut awkwardly, mangle. (E.) • York, all 

haggled over ; * Hen. V, iv. 6. 11. A weakened form of haek-le, the 
fimuentative of haek^ to cut See Hack (i). Cf. Lowland Sc. hag^ 
to hack. And see below. 

HAGOXiXa (a), to be slow in making a bargain. (E.) Cotgrave 
explains O. F. hareeler by * to vex, harry, . . . also, to haggle^ hucke, 
hedge, or paulter long in the buying of a commodity.* He similarly 
explains harguigner oy * to chaffer, . . . dodge, haggle^ brabble, in 
the making of a bargain.* It is plain that higgle is a weakened form 
of the same word. p. It seems probable that hoggin stands for 

hackle^ the frequentative of hack\ see Haok (1). The particular 
use of the word appears more plainly in Dutch. Cf. Du. haJtkelen, to 
mangle, to stammer; explained by Sewel as *to hackle, mangle, 
fauUer ; * also Du. hakkeierent to wrangle, cavil; both derivatives of 
Du. hakketif to hack. y. Thus the word is ultimately the same 
as Haggle (i). Der. haggUer ; and see higgle. 

HAG1O0RAPHA, holy writings. (Gk.) A name given to 
the last of the three Jewish divisions of the Old Testament, con- 
taining Ps., Prov., Job, Dan., Ez., Nehem., Ruth, Esther, Chron., 
Cant., Lam.i iMVi Eccles.«>Gk. &yi 6 ypatpa (/ 8 t/ 3 Aia), books written by 
inspiration. — Gk. dyro-, crude form of &yioM, devoted to the gods, 
sacred, holy; and ypa<ffuv, to write. fi. Syiot is from V ^AG, to 
worship ; if. Skt. yaj, to worship. For ypdf€i¥f see 
hagingr^hry (in Minshpu), hagiographrer. 

HA-HA, the same as Haw-haw ; sec Haw. 

HAHj (1), frozen rain. (E.) M.E. ha^el, Layamon, 11975; 
^It kawel in the later text.* Later hayl (by loss of 3 or «/), Chaucer, 
Good Women, Cleop. 76. —A. S. hagal^ kagol ; Greip. Icel. hagl. 
4 * Du., Dan., Swed. hagel. 4* G. hagel. Allied to Gk. , icoxha^t 
a round pebble ; so that hail-stone is tautological. Der. Xai 7 , verb. 
M E. hailertf Prompt. Parv. ; also hail-sfonet M. E. hailstoon, Wyclif, 
Wisdom, V. 33 (later text). 

HAHi (2), tp greet, call to, address. (Scand.) M.E. heilen. 
‘Heylyn, or gretyn, saluioi* Prompt. Parv. Spelt hei^lenn (for 
keiltn)t Ormulum, 2814. A verb formed from Icel. heillt hale, sound, 
in good health, whiph was particularly used in greeting, as in kom 
welcome, hail I far heill, farewell 1 The usual Jcel. verb 

is heilsa, to say hail to one, to greet one, whence M. E. hailsettt to 
greet. In P. Plowman, B. v. loi, we have : * I hailse hym hendeliche, 
as I his frende were * « I greet hipi readily, as if | were his friend ; 
and, in this very passage, the Bodlev MS. rpads : ‘ I haile him.* Cf. 
Swed. Ae/, hale, ^/sa, health, helsa^ to salute, greet ; Dan. heel^ hale, 
hilse, to salute, grpet. See Hale (i), and Whole. 

HAHj ! (3), an exclamation of greeting. (Scand.) ‘ All hail, great 
master ! grave sir, hail, I come 1 ’ Temp. i. 2. 189. * Hayl be ^ow, 
mary'ssj^t. aue Maria \ Myrc*s Instructions for Parish Priests, ed. 
Peacock, 1 . 42 a. —Icel. heill, hale, whole; but esp. used in greeting. 
See Hail (a), and Hale. ^ Similar is the use of A.S. vies 
hdl, lit. be whole, may you be in good health; but theA. S. Ad/ 
produced the £. whole, as distinct from Scand. J^le. See Wassail. 

HAIB» a filament growing from the skin of an animal. (E.) 


Cot.^ HAIiBHBI), HAI i *BE UEKI?| a kind oX. jpole-axe. H. G.) 

In Shak. Com. Errors, v. 185. Ben Jonson has ha^artUen, Every 
Man, ed, Wheatley, ill, 5. 14.-O.F. halebarde, * an halberd;* Cot. 
— M. H. G. helmbarte. later haUnbarte, mod. G. heltebarte, an ixe with 
which to split a helmet, furnished with a conveniently long handle, 
as if derived from M. H. G. (and G.) helm, a helmet ; and M, H. G* 
(and G.) harte, O. H.G. parta, a broad axe. p. But this was an 
accommodation of the sense to the common meaning of helm ; the 
real orig. meaning was • long-handled axe,* from M. H. G. halm, a 
helve, handle ; see Helm (1 ). 2. The origin of O. H. G. parta is 

obscure ; some derive it from O. H. G. perjan, M. H. G. bem, berren, 
to strike, cognate with Icel. betja, Lat.yer»re, to strike ; see Ferule. 
Others connect O. H. G. parta with O, H. G. part, G. bart, a beard, 
and this certainly accounts better for the vowel. As to the con- 
nection between ‘beard* and *axe,* compare Icel barfS (the same 
word as E. beard, but used in the sense of a fin of a fish, or beak of 
a ship) with Icel. barda, a kind of axe ; whilst the Icel. ikeggja, a 
kind of halberd, is plainly derived from skegg, a beard. The con- 
nection is again ,seen in O.F. barbeli, explained by Cotgrave as 
‘ bearded, also full of snags, snips, jags, notches ; whence fesche 
barbelie, a bearded, or barbed arrow ; * see Barb. Similarly the 
halberd may have been named from the jagged and irregular shape 
pf the iron head. Der. halberdier, O.F. halebardier, ‘an halbei> 
dier ; * Cot. 

HAliCYOlSr, a king-flsher; as adj., serene. (L„ — Gk.) ^Halcyon 
days’* calm days, 1 Hen. VI, i. 2. 131. It was supposed that the 
weather was always calm when the kingflshers were breeding. ‘ They 
lay and sit about midwinter, when daies be shortest ; and the time 
wniles they are broody, is called the halcyon daies ; for during that 
season, the sea is calme and nauigable, especially in the coast of 
Sicilie ;* Holland’s Pliny, b. X* c. 33.— Lat. halcyon, pommonly alcyon, 
a kingflsher.— Gk. AkHviav, h>jcv 6 nf, a kingfisher. | 3 . Of uncertain 
origin ; the aspirate seems to be wrong ; clearly cognate with Lat. 
alcedo, the true Lat. name for the bird. 

HA^B (1). whole, healthy, spund. (Scand.) ‘For they bene 


M. E. heer, her, Chauper, C.T. 591 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 424.-4-8. 
hdr, hir, Grein, ii. 24. 4- Du. haar. 4* Icel. hdr. 4 - Dan. Aaar. 4. 
Swed. Adr. p. The European type is HARA, Fick, iii. 67. Root 
unknown. Der. Aair-y, M. E- heeri, Wyclif, Gen. xxvii. 1 1 ; 
ness; hairiese: also haif-breadth, •^loth, ’poiwdep, •splitting, ’Spring, 
^stroke, -trigger, -worm* 

HAKX 1 » a sea-fish of the cod family. (Scand.) *Hake, fysche, 
syta/Zd ;* Prompt. Parv.— Norweg. hakefisk (lit. hook-fish), a fish with 
hooked under-jaw, of s^jmpn ana trout (Aasen); frpm Norweg. 
kahe, a hook ; see Hook. Compare A. S. haeod, glossed by Lat. 
iueiuf, Wright’s Vocab. i. 55, col. a ; whence also prov. £. hiked, a 
large pike (Cambridgeshire); Blount’s Glossographia. 4* G. A«cA/, 
M.H. G. heehet, O. H. G. haehit, a pike. p. This explains A. S. 
haeid as meaning ‘hooked,* •od being the pp. ending; see Hatch ( 1 ). 
Observe also 1 ^. haka (Swed. haka, Dan. AqgO» the chin, with 
reference to the peculiar under-jaw of the fish ; cf. led. AoAi, Swed. 
^hake, Dan, hage, a hook. 


hale enough, ! trowe ;’ Spenser, Sheph. Kal., July, 107. M. E. heil, 
sekenesse, srniM*; * Prompt. Parv,— Icel. 


heyl. *Heyl fro sekenesse, sanus\' Prompt. Parv,— Icel. heill, hale, 
sound ; Swed. hel ; Dan. heel, p. Cognate with A- S. hdl, whence 
L. hool, E. whole. See Whole. Der. hail (2), hail (3). 

HAIiE (3), jELAtJIi, to drag, draw violently. (E.) M. E. halien, 
halen ; whence mod, E. hale and haul, dialectal varieties of the same 
word. Spelt halie, P. Plowman, B. viii. 95 ; hale, Chaucer, Pari, of 
Foules, 15 [.—A. S. holian, geholian, to acauire, get; it occurs as 

f eholode, pi. of the pp., jn Gregory’s pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. aop, 
19. 4 * Fries. Aa//a, to fetch, -f O. Sax. h^idn, to bring, fetch. 4* 
Du. halen, to fetch, draw, pull. 4- P^an. hale, to haul. 4- owed, hala, 
to haul. <4 G. holen, to fetch (as a naut. term, to haul) ; O. H. G. 
holdn, haldn, to summon, fetch. p. Allied to Lat. calare, to 
summon, Gk. nahtty, tp summon. — ^ KAE> tp resound, cry out. 
See Calends. Per. haul, sb., haul-er, haul-a^e ; also halyard, q. v. 

Hale is the older form ; we find *halede hine to grunde ' — haled 
him to the ground, Layamon, 35888 (later texp) ; haul first occurs in 
the pp. ihauled. Life of Beket, ed. W. H. Black, 1. 1497, 

HAli]^, one pf two equal parts of a thing. (E.) M. E. half*, 
*■ half 9. bushel ;* Chauper, C. T. 4242. A. S- healf, Northumb. half, 
Luke, xix. 8 ; where the later A. S. text has half. 4- Du. half, 4. Icel. 
hd\fr. 4. Swed. Aa//. 4. Dan. halv. 4- Goth, halbs. 4- G. halh, O. H. G. 
halp, p. In close connection with this adj. we find M. £. half, 
A. S. healf (Gen. xiii. 9), led. hdlfa, Goth, halba, O. H. G. halpa, 
used with the sense of * side,* or ‘ part ; ' and this may have been the 
orig. sense. It oceprs, e. g. in the Goth, version of a Cor. iii. 9, 
where the Gk. h roirr^ fUpei is translated by in ihizai halhai. 
Thus the European type is HALBA, sb., a part, side. y. A late 
example of the sb. is ip the phrase left ^(/^left side, or left hand ; 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 5. It survives in mod. E. behalf \ see Behalf. 
Der. halve, verb, M. E. haluen {^tlMlyen), Wyclif, Ps. liv. 24 ; Aa/v- 
ed; half-blood, ha^-kreed, half -bred, htdf -brother, half mter, half-moan, 
half-pay, half-way, half>witted, kalf-yearly. Also halfpenny, in which 
the/(as well as the /) has long been lost in pronunciation ; spelt hah 
peny, P. Plowman, B. vi. 307. Also be-kalf. 

HAIiIBUTy a large fiat-rfish. (E.) *Hallihut, a fish like a 
plaice ; * Kersey.*s Diet., ed, 1715. Cotgrave translates O. ¥.dateUi 
by *a halUbttt (fish).* Compounded of M. £. hali, holy (see Holy)* 
and butte, a flounder, plaice, which occurs in Havelok, 759. So 
called because excellent eating for holidays ; the sense being ‘ holy 
(i.e. holiday) plaice.' The fish often attains to a large lixti 
and weighs as much as 400 lbs. The cognate languages have 
similar names for it. 4* Du. heilbot ; from heilif^, holy, and hoi% a 
plaice. Cf. Swed. helgflundra, from helg, holidays, and 
a flounder; Dan. helle-Jlynder, from hellig, holy, and % 

^flounder. 
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HAZiL, a large room. (E.) M. E. hath, Chaucer, C. T, 2523. «• 

A. S. hiall, htal (for older Grdn, ii. $0 ; the acc. healli occurs 
in Mark, xiv. 15, where the latest text has kalle. + Du. hal. + Icel. 
Afl//, Adll. + O. Swed. halL , (The O. Halle is a borrowed word.) 

B. From the Teutonic base H Air, to conceal, whence A. S. kelan, to 
hide, conceal, cover; just as the cprresponding I<at. cella is from 
Lat. eelare, to conceal, cover ; the orig. sense bemg * cover,* or place 
of shelter. I^e Cell, a doublet, from tne same root. Der. hall-markt 
guVd'hall. pt ^tte unconnected with Lat. aula. 

H AIiliBLC JAH, the same as All^luiah, q. v. 
HAXtlilABD, the same as Halyard, q. v. 

HAXiZiOO, HAXiLOAf a cry to draw attention. (E.) *H<dowt 
schypmann;^ Crye, Celeuma ;* prompt. Parv. Cf. halloo. King Lear, 
iii, 4. 79, where the folio edd. have alow, and the quarto cdd. have 
c lo (Shmidt). I suppose it to differ from Holla, q. v., and to be 
nothing else but a modification of the extremely common A.S. 
inteij. eald. Matt, ageid* 33» 37« ?• ^his word, ea stands for 

o, the modem ah I whilst Id is the modem lo. See Ah and IiO. 
v. The prefixing of h is an effect of shouting, just as we have ha I 
for ah 1 when uttered in a bolder lone ; or it may have been due to 
confusion with holla, Der. halloo, verb, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 291. ^ ^ Cot- 

grave has. F. halle, ‘ an interj. of cheering or setting on a dog,’ whence 
holler, ‘to hallow, or incoiiragc dogs with hallowing.* 

HAXJjOW, t(j sanctify, make holy. (E.) M. E. hal\ien, Laya- 
mon, 17496; later halwe, r. Plowman, B. xv. 557; halewe, halowe, 
Wyclif, John, xi. 55.— A. S. hdlgian, to make holy; from Aa/ig, holy. 
See Holy. And see below. 

HAlfliOWMASS, the feast of All Hallows or All Saints. 
(Ifybrid; E. and L-) lu Shak. Rich. II, v. i. 80. A familiar ab- 
breviation for All Hallows A/<i.ss«the mass (or feast) of AH Saints. 
In Eng. Qilds, cd. Toulmin Smith, p. 351, we have the expression 
alle halowene iyd»i\\ hallows' tide; and again, the tymeofal halowene 
*the time of all hallows. p. Here hallows* is the gen. pi. of 
M. E* halowe or haliue, a saint ; just as halq^ene is the M. E. gen. pi. 
of (be 8a,me word. The pi. halwes {’^saints) occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 
14, y. The M. E. halwe ^ A. S. hdlga, definite form of the adj. 

holy ; so also the M. E. halowen « A. S. hdlgan, definite form 
of tne nom. pi. of the same adj. See Holy, and see Mass (2). 
2 . Similarly, hallowe’en^aW hallows* even. 

HAliLUCIHATlOH, wandering of mind. (L.) * For if vision 
be abolished, it is called eacitas, or blindness; if depraved, and 
receive its objects erroneously, hallucination ; ' Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 18. § 4. Also in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Formed, by 
analogy with F. sbs. in -tion, from Lat. hallncinatio, atlucinaiio, or 
dlucinatio, a wandering of the mind. — Lat. hallvcinari, allucinari, or 
alucinari, to wander in mind, dream, rave. Of uncertain origin, 
per. hnllncinate, verb, hallucinat-or^y, 

HAIjH, the same as Hatilm, q. v. 

HALO, a luminous ring round the sun or moon. (L., — Gk.) * This 
halo is made after this manner;* Hollancvs Plutarch, p. 681 (R.) — 
Eut. acc. halo, from nom. halos, a halo. — Gk. &A<ut, a round threshing- 
floor, in which the oxen trod out a circular path; cf. dhleiv, to 
grind, lAiicu', to wind, curve. — WAL, for WAR, to turn ; cf. Lat. 
ttoluere, to roll, Skt. valaya, a circle, circular enclosure. See Voluble. 
HALSEB (in Minsheu), the same as Hawser, q. v. 

H A L T, lame, (E.) M. E. halt, Havelok, 543. — A. S. healt, 
Northumb. halt, Luke, xiv. 21. + Icel. haltr, + Dan. halt, + Swed. 
halt, 4 * Goth, halts. 4> O. H. G. halz. Root uncertain. Der. halt, 
verb*<»M. £. halten, A.S. hedtian (Ps. xvii, 47); Haiti, inteij., orig. 
imp. of verb ; halt-ing, halt-ing-ly. 

HALTEB, a rope for leading a horse, a noose. (E.) M. E. 
halter, Gower, C. A. ii. 47. [Perhaps halter,' in Q. Eng. 

Misc., od. Morris, i. 53, 1. 18.] — A.S. heal/ter (rare); the dat. on 
heal/tre ^with a halter, occurs as a translation of Lat. in camo in 
Ps. xxxi. 12 (Camb. MS.), ed. Spelman ; also spelt AteZ/ifre ; we find 
*eapistnim$ hselftr?,* Wright’s Vocab. i. 84, col, i ; cf. Thorpe’s 
AnatectXt p. *8, 1 . i. + O. Du. hal/ter (Hexham). + G. hal/ter, a 
halter. ' Perhaps from e/ K AL (Skt, kal), to drive. Der. halter, veib. 
HALVE, to divide hi half. (E.) See Half. 

HALYABD,^ HA.LLIABD, a rope for hoisting or lowering 
sails. (E.^^ Both «]^lUn^ are in Kersey^s Diet., ed. 1715. The ropes 


HAMPER. 

f Shak. Troll, 1. 3, X54; hamstring, verb. pt Diea derives TtaL 
gatnba, F. jaMe, the lower of the leg, from the same root 
KAM, to bend ; see Qombol, and Gammon (1). 

H AMAPBYAP, a dryad or wood-nymph. (L, •• Gk.) Properly 
used rather in the pi. Hamadryades, whence the sing, hamadryad was 
(incorrectly) formra, by cutting off the suffix •es, Chaucer, C. T* 
2930, has the corrupt form Ai^rydes,^»lA\, pi. hamadryad (sing, 
hamadryo)^, wood-nymphs. — Gk. pi. ' KyAh^idUhee, wo(^-nymphs; 
the life of each iwmph depended on that of the tree to which she 
was attached.— Gk. A/ia, together with (i.e. coexistent with); and 
ipve, a tree. "'Afui is co-radicate with same ; and Spvs with tree. See 
Some and Tree. 

HAMLET, a small village. (F.,— O. Low G.) M. £. hamelet, of 
three syllables; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 260 ; spelt hamelat, 
Barbour, Bruce, iv. 195 ; hamil/et, id. ix. 403 (Edinb. MS.); hamlet, id. 
X. 403 (Camb. MS.). — O. F. hamel (whence mod. F. hameau), with 
dimin. suffix -aZ. Hamel is used by Froissart, ii. 2. 233 (Littr^). 
The suffix -el is also dimin.; the base being ham.m,(X Friesic ham 
(North Friesic hamm, Outzen), a home, dwelling; cognate with 
A. S. ham, whence E. home. See Home. % The fact that the 
word is French explains the difference of vowel. 

HAMMEB, a tool for driving nails. (£.) M. E. hamer, hammer; 
Chaucer, C.T. 2510; Havelok, 1877. — A.S. hamor, Grein, ii. ii.-f* 
Du. hamer. + Icel. hamarr, + Dan. hammer, -f Swed. hammare.^^ G. 
hammer ; O. H. G. hamar, p. Of doubtful origin ; Curtius (i. 
]6i) connects it with Church Slavonic kameni (Russ, kamene), a 
stone, Lithuanian akmd (stem aktnen), a stone, Gk. anyone, an anvil, 
thunderbolt, Skt. agman, a stone, thunderbolt ; and remarks that * in 
German, as in Slavonic, metathesis has taken place.* This ety- 
mology appears to be correct ; and the root is (probably) ^ AK. to 
pierce, the orig. sense of Skt. a^man being * pointed stone ; * cf. Skt. 
a^ani, the thunderbolt of Indra ; and note the ‘ hammer of Thor,* i. e. 
a thunderbolt. y. Fick (iii. 64) says that the comparison of 
hammer with Skt. a^man is * not to be thought of,’ and refers it to 
^ KAM, to be crooked ; but this gives no appreciable sense. We 
should naturally expect the original hammer to have been a stone, 
and the metathesis of form is quite possible. Der. hammer, verb, 
K. John, iv. i. 67 ; hammer-head (a kind of shark). 

HTAMMEBCLOTH, the cloth which covers a coach-box. 
(Hybrid; Du. and E.) In Todd’s Johnson. The form hammer is an 
E. adaptation of the Du. word kernel (which was not understood) ; 
with the addition of E. cloth, by way of giving a sort of sense.— 
Du. kernel (i), heaven (3) a tester, covering. ‘Den kernel van ecn 
koetse, the seeling of a coach,* Hexham ; explained by Scwel as * the 
testem of a coach.’ p. Cognate with Swed., Dan., and G. kimmyl, 
heaven, a canopy, tester. All thes^ are derivatives from the form 
appearing in A.S. hama, Icel. hamr, a covering. — Teut. base HAM«* 
y KAM, to curve, cover as with a vault ; see Chamber. 

HAMMOCK, a piece of strong netting slung to form a hanging 
bed. (West Indian.) ‘Those beds which they call hamacas, or 
Brasill beds ; ’ Hackluyt’s Voyages, iii. 641 (R.) ‘ Cottou for the 
making of hamaccas, which are Indian beds ; * Ralegh, Discovery of 
Guiana, cd. 1596, p. 3a (Todd), ‘Beds or hamacks;* Sir T. Herbert, 
Travels, p. 6 (id.). Columbus, in the Narrative of his First Voyage, 
says; ‘a great many Indians came today for the purpose of bartering 
their cotton, and hamacas, or nets, in which they sleep’ (Webster). 
Cf. Span. Aamacn, a hammock. Of West Indian ori^n ; perhaps 
slightly changed to a Span. form. ^ Ingeniously corrupted in Dutch 
to hangmat, i. e. a hsuig^ng mat ; but the older Du. form was hammak 
(Sewel). 

HAMPEB (i), to impede, hinder, harass. (£.) M. E. homperen, 
hampren ; the pp. is hampered and kampred, \Vill, of Palerne, 441, 
4694. ‘ For, 1 trow, he can hamper thee ;’ Rom. of the Rose, 6428. 

* J . .1.^ - •_ 1 A 


are so called because fastened to the yards of the ship from which the 
sails are suspended i i^d the word is short for hale-yard, because they 
hale or draw the yaida into their places. See Hale (2) and Yora 
HAM, the inner or hind part of the knee ; the thigh of an animaL 
fE.) M.E. hamme, homme; the pi. is spelt both hommen and 
hammes, Ancren Riwle, p, 222. ■•A.S. hamm; *poples, hamm;* 
* Wright’s Vocab. i, 44, col. 2 $ ‘ tujra^nes, hamma * (pi.) ; id: 4 * 
O. H. G. hamma, prov. G. hamme, p. So called because of the 
•bend* in the leg; cf. Lat. camurus, crooked, W. earn, bent.-* 
VKAM, to be crooked. See Chamber. 


A difficult word ; the p is probably excre^rat, giving an older form 
hameren, equivalent to M. 'E. hanielen, to mutilate, which itself took 
an excrescent 6 at a later time, so that hamper and hambfe are, in 
fact, doublets. ‘ Hameling or hambling of dogs is. all one with e»pe^ 
ditdting. Manwood says, this is the ancient term that foresters used 
for that matter ;’ Blount’s Law Lexicon. *Expeditate, in forest laws, 


manner;, hamp, to hajt in walking, to stutitcr ; hamrel, one who 
slumtlqs q’ften'in walking; hamper, one who cannot read fluently 
Qamieson).— A.S. hamelian, to mutilate, maim; Grein, H. 10.4* 
lOel. hamla, to mutilate, maim. 4- G. hammeln, p. According tb 
Fick, iii. 65, the forms hamla, kamdian are from an older hernia, 
formed from the in Goth, kan^, maimed, Mark, ix. 43. 

y. This Goth, hamfi is cognate with Gk. blunt, dumb, deaf 
(Curtius, j. 187), and with Gk, KdriMy, a capon.«4^SKAP| to cut; 
Der. Aam-s/nag, sb.^ see Capon. Der. Aamper, a fetter (rare), . 



HAMPER. 

SAMFXSB (a)» a kind of basket (Low Lat,»F.,«» 0 .) *An^ 
Jlmp 9 r of golde; * Fabyan*s Chron^ an. 1431-a ; ed. EUls, p. 607.* 
A corruption of HasUtpeTy q. v. * Clerk 0/ the Hamper or hatutper 
^Oeritm hoHaperii) is an officer in chancery (Anno a Edw. iv. c. i) 
otherwise called Warden of the Hamper in the same statute; ' Blount's 
Law Leiucon.— Low Lat hanaperium^ a large vessel for keeping cups 
in««« 0 . Fr. hanap (Low Lat hanapus), a drinking<oup.MO.H. G* 
hnapf (M. H. G. napf), a drinking-cup. + A. S. hnap, as a gloss to 
Lat. eiathm (cyathusi) ; Wright's Vocab. i. 24, col. a. Hh nap* * 
bowl, basin. Root unknown. Doublet, hamper, 
HAJiTAFESB, the old form of Hamper, q. v. Cf. * hanypere, or 
hamper, canistrum;* Prompt Parv., p. sad. ‘ The Hanaper office 
m the Court of Chancery derives its name from the hanaperium, a 
l^e basket in which writs were deposited,' &c. ; Way's note. 
HAND, the part of the body used for seizing and holding. (E.) 
M. E. Aond, Aond, Chaucer, C. T. 843. ■•A. S. hand, hand; Grein, ii. 
1 1. 4 * hand, + Icel. hand, -j- Dan. haand, 4 * Swed. hand. 4 “ 
Goth. handus.^Q. hand; O. H. G. hant, p. The European 
type is HANDU ; derived from HANTH, base of Goth, hinthan, to 
seize, a strong verb (pt. t. hanth, pp. hunihans), only found in the 
compounds /roAin^Ao/i, to take captive, mhinthan, to take captive. 
Remoter origin unknown. Der. Aa«d, verb. Temp. i. i. as ; Aa«d-rr ; 
hand-harrow, hand-hill, hand-book (imitated from G. handhuch, see 
Trench, Eng. Past and Present) ; Imnd-breadth, Exod. xxv. 25 ; hand- 
cart ; hand-ful (Wyclif has hondfullis, pi., Gen. xxxvii. 7) ; hand- 
gallop; hand-glass, hatid-grenade, hand-kerchief (see Kerchief), 
hand-less, hand-maid (Gen. xvi. 1), hand-maiden (Luke, i. 48), hand- 
spike, hand-staces (Ezck, xxxix. 9), hand-weapon (Numb. xxxv. 18), 
hand-writing. And see hand-cuff, hand-i-cap, hand-i-craft, hand-i-work, 
hand-le, handsel, hand-some, hand-y. 

HANDCUFF, a manacle, shackle for the hand. (E.) In Todd's 
Johnson, without a reference ; rare in books. The more usual word 
(in former times) was hand-fetter, used by Cotgrave to translate O. F. 
manette, manicle, and manotte. The word is undoubtedly an adaptation 
of M. E. kandcopi, a handcuff; the confusion between cops, a fetter 
(an obsolescent word) and the better known M. E. coffes (cuffs) was 
inevitable. We find * manica, hond-cops ' in a vocabulary of the 
1 2th century; Wright’s Vocab. i. 95, col. 2.>A. hand-cops; we 
find *manice, hand-cops ' in an earlier vocabulary; id. i. 86, col. i ; 
also * compes, fdt-cops,’ just above. The A. S. cops is also spelt cosp; 
A£lfred, tr. of Boethius, lib. iv. met. 3. 

HANDICAP* a race for horses of all ages. (E.) In a handicap, 
horses carry different weights according to their ages, &c., with a 
view to equalising their chances. The word was formerly the name 
of a game. * To the Miter Taveme in Woodstreete . . . Here some of 
us fell to handycappe, a sport 1 that never knew before ; ' Pepys' 
Diary, S^t. 18, 1660. The game is thus explained in Dr. Brewer’s 
Diet, of Phrase and Fable. * A game at cards not unlike Loo, but 
with this difference ; the winner of one trick has to put in a double 
stake, the winner of two tricks a triple stake, and so on. Thus : if 
six persons are playing, and the general stake is is., and A gains 
3 tricks, he gams 65., and has to *'hand i' the cap” or pool 3s. 
[4s.?] for the next deal. Suppose A gains two tricks and B one, 
then A gains 4$. and B 2s., and A has to stake 3s. and B 2$. for the 
next deal,' But this game does not seem to have originated the 
phrase. | 3 . There was, I believe, a still older arrangement of 

the kind, described in Chambers’ Etym. Diet., where it is explained 
as * originally applied to a method of settling a bargain or exchange 
by arbitration, in which each of the parties exchanging put his hand 
into a cap while the terms of the award were being statw, the award 
being settled only if money was found in the bands of both when the 
su-biter called “ Draw.” ' y. A curious description of settling a 
bargain by arbitration is given in P. Plowman, B. v. 327; shewing 
that it was a custom to barter articles, and to settle by arbitration 
which of the articles was more valuable, and how much (by way of 
* amends ') was to be given to the holder of the inferior one. From 
this settlement of * amends ' arose the system known as handicapping. 
The etymology is clearly from hand t* cap («thand in cap), pro^bly 
rather from the drawing of lots than from the potting in of stakes 
into a pool. See my Notes on P. Plowman. 

^ANDICHAFT, manual occupation, by way of trade. (E.) 
Cotgrave translates O. F, mesiier by * a trade, occupation, mystery, 
htmdlereft,* A corruption of handcraft ; the insertion of i being due 
to an imitation of the form of handiwork, in which t is a real part of 
the word.«»A.^. handcraft, a trade; Canons under K. Edgar, sect, 
xi; in Thorpe's Ancient Laws, ii, J46. See Hand and Craft. 
Dw. handicrqfts-man, 

H ANDIWOBK* HANDYWOHK* work done by the hands. 
(E.) M. E, ha^werk, hondiwere ; spelt hondiwere, O. Eng. Hoini* 
Ues^ ed. Morris, i. 129, 1 . 20.«»A.S. handgewtorc, Deutiv. 28.«>A. S. 
Amwf, hand ; and geweorc, another form of mcre^ work. See Hand^ 


HANG. m 

^and Work. The prefix ge- in A.S. is 'extremely common, 

and makes no appreciable difference in the sense of a word. In later 
E., it is constantly rendered by i- or y-, as in from A. S. 

gedeop^. In Icel. kandaverk, kanda is the gen. jpl. 

HANDIaB* to treat of, manage. (E.) M. E. handlen, Chancer, 
C.T. 82 $j.«A.S. hemdlian, Gen. xxvii. 12. Formed with suffix 4 
and causal -inn from A. S. hand, hand. 4> Du. handelen, to handle* 
trade. 4 *Icel. A<)«dlo. 4 ‘Dan. handle, to treat, use, trade. 4 *Swed. handla, 
to trade. 4* G. handeln. to trade. All similarly formed. See Hand. 
Der. hanMe, sb., lit. a thing by which to manage a tool ; the pi. 
hondlen occurs early, in, St. Juliana, ed. Cockayne and Brock, p. 59; 
cf. Dan. handel, a handle. 

HAND6HL* HANSEL, a first instalment or earnest of a bar- 
gain. (E. or Scand.) 1 . In making bargains, it was formerly usual 
to pay a small part of the price at once, to conclude the bargam 
ana as an earnest of the rest. The lit. sense of the word is * delivery 
into the hand* or ‘hand -gift.* The word often means a gift or 
bribe, a new-ycaf's gift, an earnest-penny, the first money received in 
a morning, 8 cc. % See Hansel in Halliwell. M.E. hansele, P. Plow^ 
man, C. vii. 375; B, v. 326; hansell. Rich. Redcles, iv. 91, 
2 . Another sense of the word was ‘ a giving of hands,' a shaking of 
hands by way of concluding a bargain; see handsal in Icel. 
Diet. ; and it is probable that this is the older meaning of the 
two.«>A.S. Aafu/i's/tfit, a delivery into the hand; cited by Lye from 
a Glossary (Cot. 136), but the reference seems to be wrong, 

I The A. S. word is rare, and the word is rather to be considered as 
Scand.] » A. S. hand, the hand ; and sellan, to give, deliver, whence 
E. sell. Thus the word handsel stands for hmd-sale. See Hand 
and Sell* Sale. 4* Icel. handsal, a law term, the transaction of a 
bargain by joining hands ; ‘ hand-shaking was with the men of old 
the sign of a transaction, and is still used among farmers and the like, 
so that to shake hands is the same as to conclude a bargam ' (Cleasby 
and Vigfusson) ; derived from Icel. hand, hand, and sal, a sale, bar- 
gain. 4 * Han. hawisel, a handsel, earnest. 4- Swed. handsol, Der. 
handsel or hansel, verb, used in Warner’s Albion’s England, b. xii. c. 

HANDSOME, comely, orig. dexterous. (E.) Formerly it sig- 
nified able, adroit, dexterous ; see Trench, Select Glossary ; Shak. 
has it in the mod. sense. M. E. handsum. *Handsum, or esy to bond 
werke, esy to han hand werke, manualis; ' Prompt. Parv.-* A. S, hand, 
hand; and suffix -sum, as in wyn-sum, winsome, joyous; but the 
whole word hanJsum does not appear. 4* Du. handzaam, tractable, 
serviceable. fi. The suffix -sum is the same as Du. -zaam, G, 
-sam (in lan^-sam); see WiziBOZUe. Der. handsome-ly; handsome* 
ness, Troil. ii. i, 16, 

HANDY (i), dexterous, expert. (E.) ‘With handy care;' 
Drydcn, Baucis and Philemon, 1 . 6i. The M.E. form is invariably 
hendi (never handi), but the change from e to a is a convenience ; it 
is merely a reversion to the orig. vowel. It occurs in King Horn* ed. 
Lumby, 1336. ‘Thenne beo je his hencU children then ye are his 
dutiful children; Ancren Riwle. p. i86.-«A. S. hendig, appearing in 
the comp, lut-hendig, having skilful hands (Grein) ; whicn is com- 
posed of A. S. list, skill, and hendig, an adj. regularly formed from 
the sb. hand by the addition of tne suffix -ig and the consequent 
vowel change from a to e. See Hand. + Du. handig, handy, 
expert. •F Han. handig, usually behandig, expert, dexterous. <4 ^wed. 
handig, dexterous. 4* Goth, handugs, clever, wise. Cf. G. hehend, 
agile, dexterous ; and see Handy (2). 

HANDY (2), convenient, near. (E.) This is not quite the same 
word as the aoove, but they are from the same source. ‘Ah 1 though 
he lives so handy. He never now drops in to sup ;* Hood's Own, i. 44. 
M.E. hende, ^Nade his help hende ben'* had not help been near 
him ; William of Paleme, 2513.* A. S. gehende, near ; ‘ sumor is ge- 
summer is nigh at hand, Luke, xii. 30; ‘he wses gehende 
l>dm scii)e **he was nigh unto the ship, John, vi. 19. [The prefii^f- 
could always be dropp^, and is nearly lost in mod. English.] The 
A.S. gehende is airadv. and prep., formed from hand by suffixed -e 
(for -I ?) and vowel-change. See Handy (i). 

HANDYWOBK* the same as Handiwork* q. v. 

HANG* to suspend ; to be suspended. (E.) In mod. E. two verbs 
have been mixed together. The orig. verb is intransitive, with the 
pt. t. hung, pp. hung ; whence the derived transitive verb, pt. t. and ' 
pp. hanged. [So also in the case of lie, lay, sit, set, fall, fell, the 
mtrana. is the orig. form .1 The infin. mood follows the form of the 
A. S. Irons, rather than of the intransitive verb, on which account the 
unoriginal form will ^ first considered here. A. Trans, and 
weak verb, pt. t. and pp. hanged. * Bom to be hanged ; ' Temp. i. L 
35. But the pt, t, is generally turned into hung, as in *hmg dleit 
eyelids down ; * i Hen. IV, iii. 2. 81. M. E. hangien, htmgipt ; eke' 
hasten, hongen. *Honged hym after'* he hailed himself after* 
^wardsf P. Plowman, B.^ i. 68 ; pp. hanged, id, K preL 
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HANK. 


HAKE. 


lumgian, kongian, Orein,' U. 14; the pt t. kmeoit occurs hi Beowulf, S HABAB’GUB, e popular address. (F.,— O. H. G.) lo Mllto^ 



€d. Grein, 2085. Icel. htngja, to htag tip (weak verb). -I* G* AdngM 
(weak verb). These are the causal forms of the strong verb following. 
B. M.E. hangen, pt. t. king (sometimes Ai«g), pp. hongM, *And 
theron heng a brochc of goW fal schene ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 160. ‘ By 
unces ktngi his lokkes that he hadde ;* id. 679. The infin. hangm is 
conformed to the causal and Icel. forms, the A.S. infin. being always 
contracted. ■» A. S. to hang, intr. (contr. from Aahan or kanhan) ; 

A Aj « __ . w , . . - I, intr.; 

haihoh 

pp. gehan^. Cs All these verbs are from a European base 
HANH (Pick, iii. 58), corresponding to a root KANK, whence I^t. 
cunctarit to hesitate, delay, and Skt. fonk, to hesitate, be in un- 
certainty, doubt, fear. And again, KANK is a nasalised form of 
V KAK, whence Gk. devtrv, to linger, be anxious, fear, standing for 
an older form eoevccV. * We must assume an Indo-European root 
kak, nasalised kanlt^ and refer 6t(vo$ to Koicvot ; ' Curtius, ii. 575. The 
orig. sense of ^ KAK seems to be ‘ to be in doubt,* ♦ be anxious,* 

* be suspended in mind,* or simply * to waver.* ^ The Du. 
kangtHt Dan. hangt^ Sw^. htmga, are forms common to both trans. 
and intrans. senses. Der. hang-er, (i) one who hangs, (a) a suspended 
sword, orig. part of a sword-belt whence the sword was suspended, 
Hamlet, v. 2. 157; han^er*on, hang-ing; hang-ings, Tam. Shrew, ii. 
351 ; hang^man, Meas. iv. a. 18; hang-dog^ Pope, Donne Versified, 
Sat. iv. 207 ; also hank^ q. v. ; hank-er, q. v. 

HANK, a parcel of two or more skeins of yarn, tied together. 
(Scand.) Cotgrave translates O. F. bohine bv * a skane or hanhe of 
gold or silver thread.* Cf. prov. £. hank^ a skein, a loop to fasten a 
gate, a handle (Halliwell). The rare M. £. verb hanitenf to fetter, 
occurs in Cursor Mundi, 16044. — Icel. hanhi, the hasp or clasp of a 
chest ; hbnh, hangr, a hank, coil ; hang, a coil of a snake. 4* 
hanh, a handle, ear of a vessel, -f Swed. kanh, a string, tie- band. - 4 * G. 
htnhl, a handle, ring, ear, hook. p. The orig. sense seems to 
be * a l 6 op * for fastening things together, also a loose ring to hang 
a thing up by ; and the form hangr shews the connection with Icel. 
hanga, to hang, also to hang on to, cleave to ; whence the sense 
of fastening. Cf. G. henken, to hang (a man). See Hang, 
Hanker. 

HANKEB,to long importunately. (£.) Not in early use. *And 
felt such bowel-Aa«If«ri;igs To see an empire, all of kings;* Butler, 
Hudibras, pt. iii. c. a. 1. 239. Cf. prov. E. hanlt, to hanker after 
{North ) ; Halliwell. This verb is a frequentative of hang, with the 
same change of ng to nk as in the sb. hanh ; cf. the phrases. * to hang 
on,' and * to hang about,' and the use of Icel. hanga in the sense of 

* to cleave to.’ -f- O. Du. hengelen, to hanker after (Sewel), from Du. 
hangm, to hang, depend; mod. Du. hunheren, to hanker after, 
corrupted from the older form honkerm ( « hanittren ) ; see Sewel. 
^ The change from ng to nh is also well shewn by G. hmker 
(^hang-er), a hangman ; G. henhen, to hang (a man). See Hank:, 
Hang. 

HANSEATIC, pertaining to the Hanse Towns in Germany. 
(F., — O. H. G.) The Hanse towns were so called because associated 
in a league. — O. F. han&e, * the hanse ; a company, society, or cor- 
poration of merchants;' Cot.-O. H. G. hama, mod. G. hanse, an 
association, league (Fliigel). 4- Goth, hansa, a band of men, Mk. xv. 
t 6 ; Luke, vi. 1 7. + A. S. h6s [for bans'], a band of men ; Beowulfi 
924. ^The league began about A.n. 1140 (Haydn). 
HANSEL, the same as Handsel, q. v. 

HANSOM, a kind of cab. (E.> Modem. An abbreviation for 

* Hansom's patent safety cab.’ From the name of the inventor. 
Hansom is no doubt the same as AandAome, in which the d is frequently 
dropped. Many surnames are nicknames ; see Handaome. 

filAP, fortune, chance, accident. (Scand.) M.E. Aap, Aapp; P. 
Plowman, B. xii. 108 ; Layamon, 816, 3857. -Icel. happ, hap, chance, 
good luck. Cf. A.S. gshap, fit; ./Elfric’s Colloquy, in Thorpe’s 
Analecta, p. ai, 1 . 7; also A,S. mageHhcepJuW of strength, modheep, 
full of eounige, Grein, li. 219, 259. q The W. hap, luck, hap. 
chance* must be borrowed from E.; but the Irish cobh, victory, 
trium^, is prob. cognate. Ber. happ-y, orig. luoky, Pricke of 
ConstmiOe, 1334 ; happ^-^lpt happd-ness ; hap-less, Gascoigne, Fruits 
of War, St. 108; hap4m4y\ ha^ly, Shak. Two Gent. i. r. 3a (kep- 

f ily in the same senstf, Meas. iv. 2. 98) ; hap~hazard, Holland, tr. of 
iXy* 57^ (R*) » happ-§Hi verb, q. v. ; mis-hap, per*haps. 
HAPPEN, fo befal. (Scand.) M.E. happenen; Gower has 
hapntth •> it happens ; C. A. iii. 6a. * 3 if me yt lyfie happens * « if life 
be granted me ; Morte Artkure, ed. Brock, 1369. p. The form 
happemn is an extension of the commoner form happm (mod. £. hap)\ 
*ln any cas that mighte falle or kappe\^ Chaucer, C.T. 587. 
7. The latter verb is formed directly from the sb. hap above, 
f With the ending nmn compare Goth, verbs in -nan. ^ 


P. Ij. xl. 663.— O. F. harangue, * an oration, • . set speedi, long tale ; . 
Cot. Cf. Span, armga, Itm. aringa, arringa, an harangue. 

Ital. aringa signifies a speech made from an atingo, which Florio 
explains by * a pulpit ; * aringo also meant an arena, lists, and prob. 
a hustings. The more lit. sense is a speech made in the midst of a 
ring of people.«iO. H. G. hring (mod. G. ring), a ring, a ring of 
people, an arena, circus, lists ; cognate with E. ring and eiiyus. See 
Bing, Clrous. ^ The vowel a (for 0 reappears in the sb. 
rank ; see Bank, Bange. The prefix ha- in F., and n- in Span, 
and Ital., are due to the G. h^, now dropped. Ber. harangue, verb, 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 2. 1 . 438. 

HABAB8, to torment, vex, plague. (F.) Also spelt harras, * To 
harass and weary the English ; * Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, 
p. 61 (spelt harrasse in K.)— O. F. harasser, ‘to tire, or loile out, . . 
vex, disquiet;* Cot. p. Of disputed origin; but it seems 
best to suppose it to be an 6riension of O. F. barer ; * barer vn chien, 
to hound a dog at, or set a dog on a beast ;* Cot.— O. H. G. harm, 
to cry out. — y KAR, to call out ; cf. Gk. a herald. Ber. harass, 
sb., Milton. Samson, 257 ; harass^er, 

HABBINGEB, a forerunner. (F.,- 0 . H. G.) In Shak. Macb. 

i. 4. 45. See Trench, Select Glossary. The n stands for r, and the 
older form is yJl.l£..herhergeour, one who provided lodgings for a host 
or army of people. This sense is retained in Bacon, who says: ‘There 
was a harbinger who had lodged a gentleman in a very ill room ;* Apo^ 
phthegms, no. 54. * The fame anon throughout the toun is bom . . 
By herbergeours that wenten him beforn ; * Chaucer, C. T. 5417. In 
the title of the legend of St. Julian, in Bodley MS. 1596, fol 4, he is 
called *St. Julian the gode herberjtiur, i. e. the good harbourer. 
Herhergeour is formed (by help of the suffix •oi/r, denoting the agent) 
from the O. F. herberger, ‘ to harbour, lodge, or dwell in a house ; ’ 
Cot. (and see Burguy). — Q. F. herberge, ‘a house, harbour, lodging;* 
Cot. ; mod. F. auberge. — M. H. G. herberge, O. H. G. hereberga, a 
lining, harbour ; see further under Harbour. 

ElABBOITB, a lodging, shelter, place of refuge. (Scand.) M. £. 
herherwe, Chaucer, C. T. 767 ; whence mod. E. harbour by change of 
•^rwe to -Our, and the use of ar to represent the later sound of er. 
The w stands for an older 3, and this again for g; the spelling 
herberge is in Layamon, 2B878. — Icel. herbergi, a harbour, inn, lodg- 
ing, lit. a ‘ host-shelter ; * derived from Icel. herr, an annv, and 
bjarga, to save, help, defend. + O. Swed. harberge, an inn ; derived 
from Acer, an army, and berga, to defend (Ihre). + O. II. G. hereberga, 
a camp, lodging; der. from O. H. G. Am, hart (mod. G. heer), an 
army, and bergan, to shelter : whence come mod. F. auberge, Ital. 
albergo, an inn, and mod. E. harbinger, q.v. B. For the former 
element, cf. also A. S. here, Goth, harjis, a host, army, the European 
form being HARJA (Fick, iii. 65). Cognate with Lithuan. karas, 
war, army, lit. ‘ destroyer,’ fromV KAR, to kill, destroy, whence Skt. 
fdra, hurting, gri, to hurt, wound, Gk. HhdfiVi to break, and perhaps 
Russ, karate, to punish ; see Harry. C. For the latter element, 
cf. Goth, bairgan, A. S. beorgan, to preserve; and see Bury. 
^ It is usual to cite A. S. hereberga as the original of harbour ; but 
it is quite unauthorised. Der. harbour, verb, M.E. herberwen, P. 
Plowman, B. xvii. 73, from Icel. herbergja, to shelter, harbour, a verb 
formed from the sb. herbergi ; also harbour~er; harbimr*age, K. John, 

ii. 234; harbourdess ; harbour*master ; also harbinger, q.y, 

HARD, firm, solid, severe. (E.) M. £. hard, Chaucer. C.T. 229 
(and common). —A. S. heard, John, vi. 60. + Du. hard. + Dan. hoard, 
+ Swed. hdrd. ^ Icel. hardr, + Goth, hardus. + G. hart. + Gk. 
teparhs, strong ; cf. nparspds, napTtpds, valiant, stout. p. There 
is a little doubt about the relationship of Gk. upaH/s ; if it be right, 
the forms are all from a base KART, from y KAR, to make. See 
Curtius, i. 189. Ber. hardily, hard-ness^A. S. heardnes, Mark, x. 5 ; 
Aarcf-e» — M. E. hardnen, Ormulum, 1574, 18219, which is an ext nsion 
of the commoner M. £. harden, of which the yharded occurs in 
Chaucer, C.T. 10559 '• hard-m-ed; hardship, M.E. heardschipe, Anfcren 
Riwle, p. 6, 1 . 9 ; hard*ware ; hard-featured, hard-fisted, hard-handed, 
hard-parted, hard-mouthed, hard visaged; also hard-y, q. v. 

HARDY, stout, strong, brave. (F.,- 0 . H.G.) M.E. har^, 
hardy, P. Plowman, B. xix. 285 ; the comp, hardiere is in Layamon,, 
4348, later text.— O. F, Aordi, ‘hardy, daring, stout, bold;* Cot. 
Hardi was orig. the pp. of O. F. hardir, of which the compound 
enhardir is explained by Cotgrave to mean *t0 hearten, imbold^.*** 
O. H. G. hartjM (M.H.G. herten), to harden, make strong.— O.H.O.. 
harii (G. A^r^), hard ; comate with A. S. heard, hard. See Hard. 
Ber. hardi4y,hardi-ness, P. Plowman, B. xix. 31 ; hardi-head, Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 4. 38 ; hardi-hood, Milton, Comus, 650. $tt Hardi-ly, 
hardi-ness, hardi-hiad, hardi-hood are all hybrid compounds, with E. 
suffixes; shewing how completely the ^ora was naturalised. 

HARE, the name of an animal. (E.) M. E. hare, Chaucer, C T. 

13626. - A« S. ,Aar0, a2 a gloss to Lat. lepus, Gloss., 
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HAREBELL. 

Wrfght'i Voc»b. i. aa, 78. + A««s* + I^an. and Swed. kan, 
loil iM.+G, km i O. H. G. Aaco* 4 > W. aimiek (lUm). 4 >Skt 
orig. fom, ft hare* lit a jumper. p. The A. S. fonn stands for 
an ol&r Aorn, as shewn by foe Du., G.. and Skt. forms. The Skt. 
gives foe et)nnology; bein£ from the verb fop, orig, fas, to 
mmp,^ move along by leaping. Hence all the forms are from a root 
KAS, to jump, prob. connected with £. Aas/«. See Hstste. Dor. 
kartirmnadt 1 Hen. IV, v. a. 19 ; hare-lip, K. Lear, iii. 4. 13 $ ; hare- 
Upp^\ harr-i-er, q. v. ; hare-hell, q. v. 

HABSSBSLIi, the name of a flower. (£.) In Cymb. iv. a. a a a. 
The word does not appear among A. S. names of plants. Certainly 
compounded of hare and hell ; but, owing to the absence of reason 
for tne appellation, it has been supposed to be a corruption of hair- 
hell, with reference to the slenderness of the stalk of the true hairbell, 
the Campanula rotundifolia. The apparent absence of reason for the 
name is, however, rather in favour of the etymology from hare than 
otherwise, as will be seen by consulting the fanciful A. S. names of 
pl^ts given in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, vol. iii. To name plants from 
animals was the old custom ; hence hare*s heard, hare'&-ear, harems 
foot, hare's lettuce, hare's palace, hare's tail, hare-thistle, all given in 
Dr. Prior’s Popular Names of British Plants ; to which add A. S. 
haran-hyge (hare’s foot trefoil), haran-specel (now called viper’s bu- 
gloss), haran-wyrt (hare’s wort), from Cockayne’s Leechdoms. The 
spelling hair-bell savours of modem science, but certainly not of the 
principes of English etymolo^. C A similar modem error is 
to derive fox-glove from folk^-glove (with the silly interpretation of 
folks as being ‘ the good folks ’ or fairies), in face of the evidence 
that the A.S. name foxes g/J/iu® the glove of the fox. 

HAR EM , the set of apartments resened for females in large 
Eastern houses. (Arab.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. Spelt haram in 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh; ‘And the light of his haram was young 
Nourmahal.* Also in Byron, Bryde of Abydos, c. i. st. i4. — Amb. 
haram, women’s apartments ; lit. ‘ sacred ; ’ Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 
197. Arab, root Aarainn, he prohibited; so that the haram is the 
place which men are prohibited from entering. 

HARICOT, (i) a stew of mutton, (2) the kidney bean. (F.) 

* Haricot, in cookery, a particular way of dressing mutton-cutlets; 
also, a kind of P'rench beans ;’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715.— F. haricot, 
‘mutton sod with little tumeps, some wine, and tests of bread 
crumbled among,’ &c. ; Cotgrave (who gives two other methods of 
preparing it, shewing that it was sometimes served with ‘ chopped 
nerbs’). p. See Littr^, who discusses it ; it is found that the 
sense of * bean ’ is late, whilst the sense of ‘ minced mutton with 
herbs ’ is old. The oldest spelling is herigote (14th cent.) ; cf. O. F. 
harligote, a piece, morsel (Burguy). We may certainly conclude that 
the bean was so named from its use in the dish called haricot, 
y. Of unknown origin, but presumably Teutonic. We also 6nd 
the following. * Herigotes, dew-claws, also spurs ; ’ Cot. * Harigot, 
petite flilte, flageolet (ait avec Ics os des pieds, ou tibia dc chevrau et 
d’agneau;* Roquefort. *Arigot, lari^ot, sorte de fifre, petite flute 
militaire ; ’ id. (The right key would probably connect and explain 
these words). 

HARR I listen I (£.) M. E. herke, Coventry Mysteries, 55 (Strat- 
inann). The imp. mood of M. E. herken ; ‘ to herken of his sawe,* 
Chaucer, C.T. 1528. Closely allied to M. E. herknen, to hearken. 
See Hearken. 

HA^EQUIH, the leading character in a pantomime. (F.) 

* The joy of a king for a victory roust not be like that of a harlequin 
upon a letter from his mistress ; * Dryden (in Todd’s Johnson ; no 
reference). — F.ar/eyi/in, a harlequin; spelt harlequin in the i6th cent. 
Cf. Ital. arlecchino, a harlequin, buffoon, jester. p. Some derive 
the F. word from the Italian ; but it is not an old word in the latter 
language, and the borrowing seems to have been the other way. 
7. It seems best to connect F. arlequin {harlequin) with the O. F. 
hierlekin or hellequin (13th century) for which Littr^ gives quota* 
tions. This word was used in the phrase li maisnie hierlekin (Low 
Lat. harlequini familias) which meant a troop of demons that haunted 
lonely places, called in Middle-English Hurlewaynes kynne or Hur* 
lewaynes 9n«y/i^»Hurlewain’s kin or troop, mentioned in Richard 
the Redeles, i. go, and in the Prologue to the Tale of Be^, 1 . 8^ 
The orig. signification of O. F. hierlekin. Low Lat. harlequinus, and 
M. £. hurlewayn seems to have been a demon, perhaps the devil. Cf. 
also Ital. Alichino, the name of a demon in Dante, Inf. xxi. 118. The 
origin of the name is wholly unknown. See note to Rich. Redeles, 
ed. Skeat, i. go, ^ 1 foall here venture my guess. Perhaps 
hierlekin may have been of O. Low German origin; thus O. Friesic 
Me kin (A. S. helle eyn, Icel. heljar kyn) would mean ‘ the kindred of 
bell* or ‘the host of hell,* hence a troop of demons. The sense 
being lost, the O. F. maisnie would be add^ to keep up the idea of 

* host,* tuiuing hierlekin into (apparently) a personal name of a 
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^tmon. The <^nge from hellekin to htrlequin, dco*, arose from a^stonte togefoer * (Cotgrave) ; hence, a grappling«irom«- 0 , 9 ’, harper 


popular etymology whifo connected the word wifo CkarUt Oafoi 
(Carles V.); see foe story in Max MUlier, Lectures, H. 

HART jOT, a wanton woman. (F.) Orig. us^ ol either sex 
indifierently ; in fact, more commonly of men in Mid, £ng. It has 
not, either, a very bad sense, and means little more than * fellow.* 

‘ He was a gentil harlot and a kind ; * C^ucer, C. T. 649. ‘ A 
sturdy harlot fa stout fellow] wente hem ay behind;* id. 7356, 

* Dauwe the d^ere with a dosen harlotes of portours and pykeporses 
and pylede toth-drawers*« Davy the ditcher with a dozen fellows 
who were porters and pick-purses and hairless (?) tooth-drawers ; 
P. Plowman, C. vii. 369. * Begge as on harlot 'm^heg like a vaga« 
bond, Ancren Riwle, p. 356. Undoubtedly of Romance origin.— 
O. F. arlot (probably once harlot), explained by Roquefort as ‘fripon. 
coquin, voleur,* a vagabond, a robber ; also spelt herlot, for which 
Diez gives a reference to the Romance of Tristran, i. 173. p. The 
Prov. arlot, a vagabond, occurs in a poem of the 13th century; 
Bartsch, Chrestomathie Provenyale, 307. ao. Florio explains Ital. 
arlotto by ‘ a lack^Latin, a hedge-priest,* and arlotta as a harlot in 
the modem £. sqpse. Ducange explains Low Lat. arlotus to mean 
a glutton. y. Of disputed origin, but presumably Teutonic, viz. 
from the O. H. G. karl, a man. This is a well-known word, appearing 
also as Icel. karl, a man, fellow, A. S. eeorl, a man, and in the mod. 
E. churl ; see Churl. The suffix is the usual F. dimin. suffix -0/, as 
in hill-ot from hille ; see Brachet’s Diet. § i8x ; it also appears in the 
E. peisonal name Charlotte, which is probably the very same word. 
We actually find the whole word earlot in Shale. As You Like It, iii. 
5. 108. Note also the form A rletta, said to have been the name of the 
mother of William I. ^ We find also W. herlod, a stripling, lad ; 
but this is merely the E. word borrowed ; the Cornish not only bor- 
rowed the E. harlot unchanged (with the sense of ‘ rogue*), but also 
the word harlutry, corruption, which is plainly the M. E. harlotrie, 
with a suffix (*n>) which is extremely common in French. See 
Williams, Cornish Lexicon, p. an. Der. Aor/oZ-ry * M. E. harlotrie, 
of which one meaning was * ribald talk ;* see Chaucer, C. T. 563, 3147. 
The suffix -ry is of h . origin, as in caval-ry, brihe-ry, &C. 

HARM, injury, wrong. (E.) M. E. harm, P. Plowman, C. Xvi. 
113; spelt herm, Ancren Riwle, p. 1 1 6. — A. S. hearm, herm, grief of 
mind, also harm, injury ; Grein, ii. 60. + Icel. harmr, grief. + Dan. 
harme, wrath. + Swed. harm, anger, grief, pity. G. harm, grief. 
p. Cf. Russ, srame, shame ; Skt. qrama, toil, fatigue. The latter is 
from the vb. ^ram, to exert one's self, toil, be weary. KRAM, or 
KARM, to be tired ; whence some derive also Lat. clemens, and E. 
clement (Kick, i. 48). Der. harm, verb, M. E. harmen, spelt hearmtn 
in O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, p. 263, 1 . 7 ; harm-ful, Wyclif, 
Prov. i. 22; harm-ful-ly, harm-ful-ness ; Aarm-/m = M. E. harmles, 
Will, of Paleme, 1671 ; harm-less-ly, harm 4 ess-ness, 

HARMONIT, concord, esp. of sounds. (F.,— L.,teGk.) M. E. 
harmonic, Gower, C. A. iii. 90. ‘ There is a melodye in heauen, 
whiche clerkes clepen armony ; * Testament of Love, in Chaucer’s 
Works, ed. 1561, fol. cccii. col. a. — F. Aarmo/iiV. — Lat. harmonia.^t^ 
Gk. dpftovla, a joint, joining, proportion, harmony. — Gk. dpiUt, a 
fitting, joining. — Gk. dpciv (fut. dpcu), to fit, join together. — AR, to 
fit ; whence also £. arm, article, &c. Der. harmon-ic, Milton, P. L. 
iv. 689; harmoni-cs, harmoni-c-al, hannoni-c-al-ly\ harmoni-ous. Temp, 
iv. 119; harmoni-ous 4 y, harmoni-ous-ness \ harmon-ise (Cud worth), 
harmon 4 s-er, harmon-ist, harmoni-um (about a. d. 1841). 

HARNESS, equipment for a horse. (F., — C.) In old books, it 
almost always means body-armour for soldiers ; 1 Kings, xx. i x ; Ac. 
M.E. hameis, barneys, Chaucer, C.T. 16x3 ; spelt herneys, P. Plowman, 

B. XV. 2 1 5. ‘He dude quyk harnesche hors ’ — he commanded horses 
to be quickly harnessed. King Alisaunder, 4708. — O F. harnas, har* 
nois, hernois, armour. — Bret, harnez, old iron ; also armour. — Bret. 
houarn (pi. Ami), iron ; cognate with W. Aatarn, Gael, iarunn, Irish 
iaran, iron. See Iron. ^ The G. harnisch, Du. harnas, Ac., are 
borrowed from French. Der. harness, verb, — O. F. harnascher, 

HARP, a stringed musical Instrument. (E.) 'b/l.lL. harpe, Gower, 

C. A. iii. 301 : Layamon, 4898. — A. S. hearpe, Grein, ii. 6a; and see 

iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxv. § 6 (b. iii. met. la). + Du. harp, + 
Icel. harpa, + Swed. harpa, + Dan. harpe. + G. harfe, O. H. O. 
harpha, p. Root unknown ; but perhaps connected with Lat. 
crepare, to crackle, efabro, ft hornet; if so, it orig. meant ‘loud* 
sounding.* . ^ There is no pretence for connecting it, as usual, 

with Gk. Sipwff, meaning ‘a sickle,’ or ‘a bird of prey’ I See note to 
Harpoon. Der. harp-er - A.S. hearpere, in ASltred, as above ; Aorp, 
verb, A* S. hearpian, id, ; also harpsichord, q. v. 

HARPOON, a dart for striking whales. (Du.,-Fp^ ‘Soina 
fish with harpons * (late edd. harpoons), Dryden, Art of Love, 875; 
The dart is also called * a harping-iron.’ Harpon is the F„ harp^oH 
the Du. form. -Du. harpoen (pron. like E. harpoon), ‘ a harping 4 ran j* 
Seiwel.-F. harpon, orig. ‘a crampiron wherewith xnaaoM fasten 

k««. ' .. . ^ . 
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*tt dog^s claw at paw; * Cot. ; cf. ‘w harptr Vm h Vauirit to grapple, 
grasp, hasp, dasp, imbrace, cope, dose together, to scufBe or iail 
together by the ears;' id. Ct. Span, er^, a haipoon, arpeo, a 
grappling-iron, arpar^ to tear to pieces, rend, claw. Also Ital. arpa- 
gorUi a harpoon, a cramp-iron, damp, arpiearit to clamber 

ap, arpinot a hook, arpioni, a hii^, piirot, hook, tenter. The 

notion of * grappling^ seems td underlie all these words ; but the 
origin is by nomeans dear; Littr6 dtes an O. H. G. har/an, to seize, 
which Scheler spells krepani this seems to be nothing but mod. G. 
rajfin^ to snatch up; and 1 doubt its being the true source. 
V. Surely the Ital. arpagont is nothing but the Lat. acc. harpagonem\ 
I suppose the base karp* to be no other than that which appears in 
Lat. harpago, a hook, grappling-iron, harpaga, a hook, and harpaxt 
rapadous ; all words borrowed from Gk. ; cf. Gk. d/wraT^, a hook, 
rake, rapadous, &pinj, a bird of prey, all from the base APn 
in to snatdi', tear, ravish away ; the true form of the root 

being RAP, as in Lat. raptre, to seize. See Harpy. Diez 

idenUfies F. harpt, a dog^s daw, with F. harpe, a harp, on the plea 
that the harp was probably * hook-shaped ; * of which there is no 
proof. Ber. harpoon*er, 

HABFBIOHfOBl), an old harp-shaped instrument of music. (F.) 
Also spelt harpsicon or karpsecoL * On the harpsieon or virginals ; * 
Fartheneia Sacra, ed. 1633, p. 144 (Todd). * Harpsechord or Harp* 
aeol, a musical instrument;’ Kersey. Spelt harpsechord in Minsheu, 
ed. 1637. The corrupt forms of the word are not easy to explain; in 
particular, the letter s seems to have been a mere intrusion. -O.F. 
Harptihordet '^an arpsichord or harpsichord;’ Cot. Compounded of 
O.F. harpet a haip (from a Teutonic source); and chorde^ more 
commonly eorde^ a string. See Chord, and Cord. 

HAIIFT, a mythological monster, half bird and half woman. 
(F., - L., - Gk.) In Shak. Temp. iii. 3. 83. - O. F. harpie, or harpye^ 
•a harpy;’ Cot. -Lat. karpyia, chiefly used in pi. harpyice, Verg. 
/Exi, iii. 226. — Gk. pi. &pirviaif harpies ; lit. * the spoilers.* — Gk. d/w-, 
the toe of dpird^civ, to seize ; cognate with Lat. rap*, the base of 
rapere, to seize. See Rapacious. 

FLARQtTEBUS, the same as Arquebus, q. v. 

HARRIDAN, a worn-out wanton woman. (F.) In Pope, 
Macer, a Character, 1 . 24. It is a variant of O. F. haridelle, which 
Cot. explains by * a poor tit, or leane ill-favored jade ; * i. e, a worn- 
out horse. Probably connected with O. F. Aarer, to set a dog on a 
beast, hence, to drive, urge. See Harass. 

HARRIER (i), a hare-hound. (£.) Formerly harUr, more 
correctly. So spelt in Minsheu, ed. 1627, The word occurs also in 
Blount, Ancient Tenures, p. 39 (Todd), Formed from hare, with 
suffix ; cf. bow-yer from bow, law-yer from law, 

HARRIER (2), a kind of buzzard. (£.) Named from its 
harrying Or destroying small biids. See Harry. 

HARROW, a frame of wood, fitted with spikes, used for break- 
ing the soil. (E.) M. E. harwe, P. Plowman, B. xix. 268 ; spelt haru, 
karou, harwe. Cursor Mundi, 1 2388. Not found in A. S., but prob. an 
£. word. The doubtful form hyrwe is given in Somner and Lye. 4 * 
Du. hark, a rake. + Icel. her/i, a harrow. + Dan. harv, a harrow ; 
harve, to harrow. + Swed. harka, a rake ; harka, to rake ; harf, a 
harrow ; harjva, to harrow. + G. harke, a rake* (FlUgel) ; harken, to 
rake. Root unknown ; cf. Gk. nlpKts, a pcgjjin, skewer. ^ The 
F. heree, a harrow, is a different word ; see Hearse. Dor. harrow, 
verb, M. E. harwen, P. Plowman, C. vi. 19. 

HARRY, to ravage, plunder, lay waste. (E.) Also written 
harrow, but this is chiefly confined to the phrase * the Harrowing of 
Hell,' i. e, the despoiling of hell by Christ. M. E. her^ien, later 
htrien, herwen, harwen. ‘ By him that harwed helle ;* Chaucer, C. T. 
3522. * He that heried helle Will, of Paleme, 3725. — A. S. herg* 
ian, to lay waste, Grein, ii. 38. Lit. to * over-run with an army;' 
cognate with Icel. herja, Dan. heerge, to ravage.— A. S. herg*, which 
appears in herg*es, gen. case of here, an army, a word particularly 
used in the sense of ‘ destroying host;* Grein, ii. 35. p. The 
A S. here is cognate with Icel. herr, Dan. heer, Swed. hdr, G. heer, 
and G<Ab. harjis, a host, army ; all from European base II ARJA, 
an aimy, from Europ. root HAR, to destroy, answering to Aryan 
^ KAIL to destroy ; cf. Skt. f H, to hurt, wound, fima, wasted, de- 
cayed; Lithuan. haras, war, army. Defr. harrier (2). 

HARfitH, rough, bitter, severe. (Scand.) M. £. harsk, rough to 
the touch, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1084. * Harske, or haske, as 
sundry Irutys;* Prompt, Parv.— Dan. harsk, rancid; Swed. harsk, 
rank, rancid, rus^ ; O. Swed. harsk (Ihre). 4- G. harsch, harsh, 
rough. p. Cf. Lithuan. hartas, harsh, bitter (of taste) ; Skt. katu, 
pungent, hit, to cut. Der. hwrsh 4 y, harsh^tms. 

HART, a stag, male deer. (£.) M. £. hart, Chaucer, C.T. 
12 503 ; spelt heort, Layamon. 26762. -i A. S. hsort, heorot, Grein, ii. 69. 
4 “ Du. hert, 4 * Icel. hjSrtr, + Dan, hiort, 4 - Swed. hjort. + G. hirsch. 


HASTE. , 

^ (Fidf, iii, 67), from a diorter HERU ; the latter corresponds to Laf; 
eentus, a hail;, W. earw, a hart, stag, and these are again expansions 
from the base KAR which appears in the Gk. nipas, a horn, and is 
related to £. horn. The orig. sense is * homed animal.’ See furtfaer 
under Horn. Dor. harts*hom, so called because the horns of the 
hart ab ound with ammonia ; harMongue. 

HARVEST, the ingathering of crops, the produce of labour. 
(£.) Sometimes used in the sense of * autumn ; ’ see Wyclif, Jude, 

1 2 ; Shak. Temp, iv. 226. M. £. heruest (with u for v), P. Plowman. 
B. vi. 292, 301.— A. S. hmrfest, autumn, Grein, ii. 24; the orig. sense 
being ‘ cr^.’ 4- ’Dyx.herfst, autumn. 4- Icel. haust, autumn (contracted 
form). + Dan. h&si, harvest, crop (contr. form). ^ Swed. hSst, au- 
tumn (contr. form). 4* herbst, autumn, harvest ; M. H. G. herbestf 
O.H. G. herpist. p. All with a suffix -as-/a from Teut. base 
harf-, eauivalent to the base of the cognate Gk. tc&piros, fruit. 
— V KARP, to seize ; as in Lat. earp~ere, to pluck, gather, 
y. This root is perhaps related to V SKARP, to cut ; see ^arp. 
Der, harvest, verb ; harvesUer ; harvest-home, i Hen. IV, i. 3. 33 ; 
harvest-man. Cor. i. 3. 39 ; harvesi-moan, harvest-time. From the 
same root, ex-eerpt, 

HASH, a dish of meat cut into small slices. (F., — G.) *Hash, 
cold meat cut into slices and heated again with spice, &o.;* Kersey, 
ed. 1715. An abbreviation of an older form hachey or hachee, m 
Cotgrave. — O. F. hachis, *a hachey, or hachee; a sliced galliniaufrey 
or minced meat ;* Cot. — O. F. hacher, ‘ to hack, shread, slice ; ’ id. 
— G. hacken, to hack ; cognate with E. hack. See Hack. ^ In 
£., the sb. is older than the vb. to hash ; conversely in Fr Der; 
AflsA, vb. ; and see hatch (3). 

HASP, a clasp. (E.) M. E. haspe, Chaucer, C. T. 3470, * Hespe 
of a dore, pessulum ; Prompt. Parv. [Haspe stands for hapse, by the 
same change as in clasp from M. E. elapsen, aspen from A. S. ieps.] — 
A. S. hapse, as a gloss to sera (a bolt, bar), in Wright’s Vocab. i. 81, 
col. 1. 4* Icel. hespa. "Dan. haspe, a hasp, reel. Swed. haspe, a 
hasp. 4* Ct. haspe, a hasp ; haspel, a staple, reel, windlass ; cf. Du. 
haspel, a windlass, reel. p. All from an old Teut. base HAP-SA, 
in which the suffix may be compared with that in A. S. rddel-s (for 
rtkdel-sa), a riddle. The orig. sense *that which fits ; ’ cf A.S. 
gtheep, fit ; and see Hap. 

HASSOCK, a stuffed mat for kneeling on in church. (C.) 

* Hassock, a straw-cushion us’d to kneel upon;* Kersey, ed. 1715V 
Also in Phillips, New World of Words, 1706, in the same sense; 
see Trench, Select Glossary. So called from the coarse grass of 
which it was made; M.E. hassok. *IIassok, ulphus;* Prompt. 
Parv. ; see Way’s Note, showing the word to be in use a.d. 1147 ; 
whilst in 2465 there is mention of ‘ segges, soddes, et hassokes * — 
sedges, sods, and hassocks. Forby explains Norfolk hassock as 
‘ coarse grass, which grows in rank tufts on boggy ground.* p. In 
this case, the suffix answers rather to W. -og than to the usual 
E. dimin. suffix ; the W. -og being used to form adjectives, as in 
goludog, wealthy, from gdlud, wealth. The orig. signification of the 
word is ‘ sedg-y,* the form being adjectival. — W. hesg-og, sedgy, from 
hesg, s. pi. sedges ; cf. W. hesgyn, a sieve, hesor, a hassock, pad. Cfi 
also €orn. hescen, a bulrush, sedge, reed ; and (since the W. initial h 
stands frequently for s) also Irish seisg, a sedge, bog-reed. Thus 
hassock ( — sedg-y) is co-radicate with sedge. See Sedge. 
HASTATh, shaped like the head of a halberd. (Lat.) Modem# 
and botanical.— Lat. hastatus, spear-like, formed from hasta, a spear, 
which is co-radicate with £. goad. See Goad. 

HASTE, HASTEN, to go speedily ; Haste, speed. (Scand.) 
The form hasten appears to be nothing more than the old infin. mood 
of the verb ; the pt. t. and pp. hastened (or hastned) do not occur iii 
early authors ; perhaps the earliest example is that of the pp; hastened 
in Spenser, Shep. Kal.. May, 152. Strictly speaking, the form haste 
(pt. t. hasted) is much to be preferred, and is commoner than hasten 
both in Shak. and in the A. V. of the Bible. M. £. hasten (pt. t^ 
hastede), where the n is merely the sign of the infin. mood, and was 
readily dropped. Thus Gower has : ‘ Cupide . . Seih [saw] Phebus 
hasten him so sore, And, for he shulde him haste more, , . A dart 
throughout his hert he caste;* C. A. i. 336. *To hasten hem;* 
Chaucer, C. T. 8854. ‘But hasteth yow*»make haste, id. 17383. 

‘ He hasteth wel that wysly can abyde ; and in wikked haste is no 
profit ; ’ id., Six-text, B. 2244.. fi. It is hard to say whether the 
vb. or sb. first came into use m English ; perhaps the earliest example 
is in the phr. in hastmin haste; K. Alisaunder, 3264. Neither are 
found in A. S.-O. Swed. to haste; haste (Ihre) ; Dan. 
haste, to haste ; hast, haste. 4* O. Fries, hast, haste. 4- Vn. haasten, to 
haste ; haast, haste. 4* hasten, to haste ; hast, haste (not perhaps 
old in G.). v. The base appears to be HAS, aorresponding to 
KAS, whence Skt. (for ^s), to jump, bound along (Benfoy). 

, . , . .. . - Sec Hare. The suffix -ta is prob. used to form a sb., as in trus^ 

O. H. G. hiruz, p. These answer to a European type HERUTA ^ (base traus-ta) ; and the verb was formed from the sb. Dor^ hasf-j , 
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<ri«m the «b.| ell Swed^ wad Dan. kasHg, Du. kaastig^ O. Fries. 
kmtidk. Witt* of Paleme, 475 ; kasMy, Mast»i-ness, 0 t We 
aiso fiis 4 ^ A hasty, Allit. Poems, Morris, iii. 530 ; this 

is iM O. F. adj. formed from the O. F. Ma$i§ (mod. F. 
which was bonwed from the Teutonic, 
a covering for the head. (£.) M.£. hait Chaucer, C.T. 47s, 
taoo.** A. S. Mat ; * Gelerus, vel pleas, /«//#a Mat ; ' Wright’s Vocab. 
i. M, ooL I ; * Calamanca, *«/ r id. i. 41, col. 1. + Icel. Aattr, + 
Swed. kait, 4 * A Prob. connected with Lat. eassis 

(base cad), a helmet, from the base KAD, shortened form of 
^ SKAD, to cover ; cf. Skt. cAAad, to cover. Not to be 

confris^ with G. Iwt, which is cognate with E. Aood. Dee. hauler, 
M-Jbond (Minsheu). 

hatch (!)♦ a half-door, wicket. (E.) A word presenting some 
difficulty. * Leap the hatch ; ’ King Lear, iii. 6. 76. It is the same 
as North of E. hech, an enclosure of open-work, of slender bars of 
wood, a hay-rack, the bolt or bar of a door ; a hech-ioor is a door 
only partly panelled, the rest being latticed (Halliwell) ; cf. Lowland 
Sc, hack OT hech, a rack for cattle, a frame for cheeses (Jamieson). 

It seems to have been specially used of anything made with cross- 
bars of wood. Palsgrave has : ‘ Hatche of a door, hecq* In a 15th- 
cent. vocabulary we find: ‘Hoc osticulum, a hatche Wright’s 
Vocab. i. a6i, col. i. [The form hatch is prob. E. ; the form heck is 
Scand.]«> A. S. haca, the bolt of a door, a bar ; a rare word, found in 
a gloss (Leo) ; whence probably a form hceccc^ for which the diction- 
ancs give no reference. * 4 " ^ fence, rail, gate. + Swed. htick^ 

a coop, a rack. ^ Dan. hcek^ hcekke^ a rack ; cf. hakkehttur^ a breed- 
ingcage. p. All, probably, from the same source as AooAr ; the 
name seems to have been given to various contrivances made of light 
rails or bars fastened or ‘ hooked ’ together ; cf. prov. E. hatch, to 
fasten (Halliwell) ; and see Shak. Per. iv. 2. 37. But the word re- 
. mains obscure. See note to Hatch (2), and see Hook. Der. 
hatch (3). q. v., hatch^es, q. v. ; also hatch-way. 

hatch (2), to produce a brood by incubation. (E.) M. E. hoc- 
ehen. ‘ This brid [this bird] . . hopith for to hacche ; ’ Richard the 
Redeles, Pass. iii. 1 . 44. Not found earlier, but formed from the sb. 
Aa/cA discussed above. p. To hatch birds is to produce them 
under a hatch or coop. Thus, from Swed. hdek, a coop, is formed the 
verb hSeka, to hatcli, to breed ; and from Dan. hakke, a rack, is 
formed hcekkehuttr, a breeding-cage (lit. a hatch-bower), and htekke- 
fugU a breeder (lit. a hatch-iowl). In German, we have hecken, to 
hatch, from the sb. hecke, a breeding-cage. ^ The G. hecke also 
means a hedge, but its connection with £. hedge is not at all certain ; 
the words for hatch and hedge seem to have been confused, though 
probably from different sources. Hence much of the difficulty of 
tracing the word clearly. 

HATCH (3), to shade by minute lines, crossing each other, in 
drawing and engraving. (F., — G.) * Hatch, to draw small strokes 

with a pen ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. A certain kind of ornamentation on 
a sword-hilt was called hatching', hence * hatched in silver,’ Shak. 
Troil. i. 3. 65; ‘my sword well hatcht;* Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Bonduca, ii. 2. •• F. hacker, ‘ to hack, . . also to hatch a hilt ; * Cot. — 

G. hacken, to cut ; cognate with E. hack. See Hack (i), and Hash. 
Der. hatchring (perhaps sometimes confused with etching ) ; and see 
hatch-et. 

HATCHESS, a frame of cross-bars laid over an opening in a ship's 
deck. (E.) M. E. hacches, Chaucer, Good Women, 648 ; Will, of 
Paleme, 2^-70. Merely the pi. of Hatch (i), q. v. Der. hatch-way, 
from the sing, hatch. 

HATCHIiT, a small axe. (F.,-*G.) M. E. hachet. * Axe other 
[or] hatchet ; * P. Plowman, B. iii. 304. — F. hachette, ‘ a hatchet, or 
small axe ; * Cot. Dimin. of F. hache, ‘an axe ; * id. - F. hacher, to 
hack ; see Hatch (3). 

HATCHMXnsrT, the escutcheon of a deceased person, publicly 
displayed. (F.,-»L.) In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 5. 214. Well known to be 
a corruption of atch*ment, the shortened form of atchievement (mod, 
£. aehievemqnt), the heraldic name for the same thing. Dryden uses 
atchievement in the true heraldic sense ; Palamon and Arcite, 1 . i6ao. 
See Achieve. 

HATBf extreme dislike, detestation ; to detest. (E.) A. The sb. 
k M. E. hate, Chaucer, C. T. 14506. » A. S. hete, Grein, ii. 39 ; the 
mod. E. sb, takes the vowel a from the verb ; see further. + Du. 
hoot, + Icel. hatr. -f Swed. hat. + Dan. had. + Goth. hath. ^ G. 
hate, 8. All from a Teutonic base HAT, which Fick (iii. 60) 
connects with E. hunt, with the notion' of * pursue.' The form of the 
root is KAD ; cf, W. cos, hateful, easau, to hate. B. The verb 
k M . E. haiiet^ haten, * Alle ydel ich hatye * m all idle men I hate ; 
P. Plowuiai^ B. xiiL 225.«i A.S. hatian, Grein, ii. i8. + Du. haten.<^ 
IcdL hata. ^> Swed. hata. + Dan. hade, + Goth, hatjan, hatan. + G. 
haeten. Dw. hat-er ; haterful, Chaucer, C. T. 8608, hatefulAy, hate- 
also hat-red, v. ; from ^e same source, heinous, q. v. ^ 


HATBHD. extreme dislike. (E.) M. E. hatred, P. Plowman, B. 
iii. 140; fuller form hatreden, Pricke of Conscience, 3363. Not found 
in A. S. ; but the suffix is the A. S, suffix -rdden, signifying * law,* 
‘mode,* or ‘condition,* which appears in freondrSkn, imndship 
(Gta. xxxvii. 4^ See. ; sec Kindred. And sec Hate. 
HAUBBBK, a coat of ringed mail. (F..-. 0 . H.G.) Orlg* 
armour for the neck, as the name implies. M. E. hauberk, Chaucer, 
C,T. 2433; httwberk, King Alisaunder. 2372.-.O.F. older 

form kalberc (Burg[uy).*» 0 . H. G. hahberc, hahherge, a hauberk, 

O. H. G. hols (G. Au/s), the neck, cognate with A. S. heals, Lat. eoltum, 
the neck ; and O. H.G. hergan, perkan, to protect, cognate with A, S. 
heorgan, to protect, hide. See Collar and Bury. Der. hahergecn, 
q^v. . 

HAUGHTY, proud, arrogant. (F.,- L.) a. The spelling with 
gA is a mistake, as the word is not E. ; it is a corruption of M. K 
hautein, loud, arrogant. ‘ I peine roe to haue a hautein speech* » I 
endeavour to spe^ loudly; Chaucer, C.T. 11264. ‘Myn hauteyn 
herte**my proud heart; Will, of Paleme, 472. p. The cor- 
ruption arose fromothe use of the adj. with the E. suffix -ness, pro- 
ducing a form hautein-ness, but generally written hautenesse, and easily 
misdivided into hauti-ness, ‘ For heo [she, i. e. Cordelia] was best 
and fairest, and to hautenesse drow lest ’ [drew least] ; Rob. of Glouc. 
p. iq.'-O. F. hautain, also spelt haultain by Cotgrave, who explains 
It by ‘ hauty, proud, arrogant.’ — O. F. haui, formerly halt, high, lofty ; 
with suffix -ain « Lat. -anus. — Lat. altus, high ; see Altitude. Der. 
haughti-ly ; haughti-ness (put for hautin-ness *. hautein-ness, as explained 
above). 

HAUL, to hale, draw ; see Hale (2). 

HAULM, HALM, HAUM, the stem or stalk of grain. (E.) 
Little used, but an excellent E. word. * The hawme is the strawe of 
the wheat or the ric ; * Tusser’s Husbandry, sect. 57, st. 15 (E. D. S.). 
^Halm, or stobyl [stubble], iSfiptf /a ; * Prompt. Parv. — A. S. Afa/m ; 
in the compound healmrstreaw, lit. haulm-straw, used to translate 
Lat stipulam in Ps. Ixxxii. 1 2 , ed. Spelman. 4- halm, stalk, straw. 
^ Icel. hdlmr. Dan. and Swed. halm. Russ, sdoma, straw. 4* 
Lat. culmus, a stalk ; calamus, a reed (perhaps borrowed from Gk.)4- 
Gk. udka/jios, a reed ; eaXa^ 4 i & stalk or straw of com. p. From 
the same root as Culminate, q.v. 

HAUNCH, the hip. bend o? the thigh. (F.,- 0 . H. G.) M. E. 
hanche, Morte Arlhure, ed. Brock, 1 100 ; spelt haunche, Ancren Riwle, 
280. — F, hanche, ‘the haunch or hip;* Cot. Cf. Span, and Ital. 
anea, the haunch ; the F. word was also sometimes spelt anche (Cot- 
grave), the A being unoriginal.— O. Ii. G. enchd, einchd (according to 
Diez, also ancha), the leg ; allied to O. H. G. enchila, the ancle, and 
E. ancle. p. The orig. sense is ‘joint * or ‘ bend ; ’ cf. Gk. drfKi\, 
the bent arm ; and see Anole, Anchor. 

HAUNT, to frequent. (F.) M. E. haunten, hanten, to frequent, 
use, employ. ‘ That haunteden folie ’ — who were ever after folly ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 12398. ‘ We haunten none tauemes ' « we frequent no 
taverns; Pierce Plowman’s Credc, ed. Skeat, 106. 'Haunted Mau- 
metrie '—practised Mohammedanism, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 320. The earliest use of the word is in Hali Meiclenhad, ed. 
Cockayne, p. 25, 1 . 15. — O. F. hanter, *to haunt, frequent, resort 
unto;’ Cot. p. Origin unknown, and much disputed. Sug- 
gestions are: (i)lcel. heimta, lit. to fetch home, to draw, claim, 
recover ; but neither form nor sense suit : (2) Bret, hent, a path i (3) 
a nasalised form of Lat. habitare, to dwell (Littr6) ; (4) a Low I-at. 
form ambitare (not found), to go about, from Lat. ambitus, a going 
about (Scheler). The last seems to me the most likely ; there are 
many such formations in F. Der. haunt, sb. 

HAUTBOY, a kind of musical instrument. (F.,— L. and Scand.) 
Also called oboe, the Ital. name. In Shak. 2 Hen. IV, iii. 2. 351 ; 
where the old edd. have hoeboy. Spelt hau*boy (sic) in Ben Jonson, tr, 
of Horace’s Art of Poetry, where the Lat. has tibia ; Ars Poet. 202. 
Spelt A06015, hoboy in Cotgrave.— O. F. haultboh (or hautboh), ‘« 
hobois, or hobpy;' Cot. — O. F. hault, later haut, high, from Lat. 
altus, high; and F^Aoff— Low Lat. hoscus, a bush. See Altituda 
and Bush. Thus the lit. sense is ‘ high wood ; ' the hautboy being a 
wood en in strument of a high tone. Doublet, oboe. 

HAVB, to possess, hold. (£.) M. E. hauen, pt. t. hadde, pp, had 
(common). — A. S. habban, pt. t. ha/de, pp. gehce/d. Du. hebben. -f* 
Icel. hafa, + Swed. ha/va. + Dan. have. + Goth, haban. -f* G. haben, 
p. All from the Teut. base HAB; Fick, iii. 63. Allied to Lat; 
capers, to seize, hold; Gk. ttdfvrf, a handle; W.cafael, to get (Rhys), 
-VKAP, to seize, hold; Fick, i. 518. Der. haft, q.v.; perhapi 
haven, q. v,, hawk, q. v.; from the same root, cap-acious, and numerouA : 
other words ; see Oapaoious. 

HAYMN, an inlet of the sea, harbour, port, (E.) M. K. A«xf^ 
(with u for v), Chaucer, C. T. 409 ; spelt hmuene, Layamon, 

‘ ), A.S. Cl ‘ 


AS. hetfene (wee, hcefenan), A. $. Chron.^an. 1031. ^ Dtt, AiviMi- ; 4 * 
Icel. 4 * Dan. havn, + Swed, hamn, + G. hifen, 
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to A. S. ^^/(Grein, ii. ip), Icel. and Swed. kaff Dan. hav^ the open' 
fca, main ; we also find O. H. G. haha in the sense, not only of 

• possessions,* but of * the sea,* y. From the Teut. base HAB, 
<A. S. habhout Goth. hab(m\ to have, hold ; the haven being that 
which contains ships, and the deep sea being capacious or aU-con< 
taining^ See Have. 

HA V iiSBrSACH, a soldier's bag for provisions. (F.,**G.) Lit. 

• oat>bag * or * oat>sack.* A late importation. It occurs in Smoliet's 
tr. of Gil Bias, b, ii. c. 8 (R.) •• F. havresac^ a haversack, knapsack 
(Hamilton). m-G. habersack^ hafertaek, a sack for oats. — G. kahert 
hafer^ oats (cognate with Icel. hafr, Du. haver, Swed hafre, Dan. 
kavre^ oats), from M. H. G. habere, O. H. G. habaro, oats ; and G. 
sack, cognate with £. sack. See Haberdasher. 

HAVOC, general waste, destruction. (E.?) 'Cry havoc* Shak. 
Cor. iii. i. 275 ; Jul. Caes. iii. i. ; 'cries on havoc,* Haml. v. 2. 
375. 'Pell-mell, havoc, and confusion?* i lien. IV, v. i. 82. Not 
in early use (in this sense at least). Of uncertain origin. p. The 
best etymology seems to be that which supposes it to be the A. S. 
ka/oc, a hawk (see Hawk) ; the chief difficulty being in the late 
preservation of an A. S. form, esp. when the form hawk was in general 
use. But it may have been handed down in a popular proverb, 
without remembrance of the meaning ; the phrase ‘ cry havoc ! * (like 
Skelton's * ware the hawke *) seems to have been a popular exclama- 
tion, and has been supposed to have been orig. a term in hawking. 
The form hamk {havek) in tlie sense of * hawk ' occurs as late as about 
A.x>. 1200, in Layamon, 3258. 7. Others derive it from W. hafoe, 

havoc, destruction ; this would, of course, be right, were it not for the 
probability that this W. word is but the K. word borrowed ; a pro- 
bability which is strengthened by observing that there is a true W. 
word hafoe, meaning ‘ abundant,* or * common,’ allied to W. hajlug, 
abundance. Der. havoc, verb (rare), Hen. V, i. 2. 173, where a cat 
is said ‘ to tear and havoc more than she can eat.' 

HAW, a hedge ; a berry of the haw-thom. (E.) The sense of 

• inclosure ’ or ‘hedge ’ is the orig. one. Iii the sense of ‘ berry;* the 

word is really a shoit form for haw-berry or hawthorn-berry ; still it is 
of early use in tin’s transferred sense. M. E. hawe. Chaucer uses 
hawe, lit. a haw- berry, to signify anything of no value, C. T. 6241 ; 
but he also has it in the orig. sense. ‘ And eke ther was a polkat in 
his Aaw'e ’* there was a polecat in his yard; C. T. 12789. — A. S. 
kaga, an enclosure, yard, house, Grein, ii. 5 ; whence the usual change 
to later hage, ha^e, hawe, by nile. + Icel. hagi, a hedged field, a pas- 
ture. + Swed. hage, an enclosed pasture-ground, -f Dan. have (for 
kage"], a garden. + Du. haag, a hedge ; whence *s Gravenhage, i. e. 
the count s garden, the place called by us the + G. hag, a 

fence, hedge ; whence the deriv. hagen, a grove, now shortened to 
kain. p. All from the Teut. base HAG, to surround. — ^ KAK, 
to surround; cf. Skt. kach, kahch, to bind, kakshya, a girdle, an en- 
closed court ; from the same root is Lat. cingere, to surround, and E. 
cincture. See Cincture. Der. haw-haw, a sunk fence, a word 
formed by reduplication ; haw-finch ; haw-thorn « A. S. hceg^rn, 
which occurs as a gloss to alba spina, Wiight’s Vocab. i. 33, col. 2. 
Also fudze, q. v. 

HAWK (0, a bird of prey. (E.) M. E. hauk, Chaucer. C. T. 
4132* 5997* Earlier hauek {^havek), Layamon, 3258. — A. S. hafoe, 
more commonly heafoc, Grein, ii. 42. -f Du. havic. + Icel. haukr, + 
Bwed. kbk, 4. Dan. h‘ig, G. habicht, O. H. G. hapuh. p. All 
probably from the Teut. base HAB, to seize, hold ; sec Have, and 
cf, Lut. ct^ere, Der. hawk, verb, M. E. hauken, Chaucer, C.T. 7957; 
JUtmIfer. 

HAWK (a). to carry about for sale. (O. Low G.) Not in early 
use. Rich, (juotes from Swift, A Friendly Apology, the line: ‘To 
hear his praises hawk'd about.' The verb is a mere development 
ikom the sb. hawker, which is an older word. See Hawker. 

HAWK (3), to force up phlegm from the throat, to clear the 
throat. (W.) ^ * Without hawking or spitting As You Like It, v. 3. 

I a, — W. kocki, to throw up phlegm ; hoch, the throwing up of phlegm. 
Araaren% an imitative word. 

aAWKHH^ one who carries about goods for sale, a pedlar. 
(O. Low G.) Minsheu tells us that the word was in use in the reign 
Of He*. VIII; it is much older, in E., than the verb to kawk. 

• Hawkers, be certain deceitful fcllowes, that goe from place to place 
buying and selling brasse, pewter, and other merchandise, that ought 
to be vttered In open market . , You finde the word An. 25 Hen. vfll, 
cap. 6 , and An. 33 ciusdem, cap. 4 ;* Minsheu. ‘ Those people which 
go up and down the streets crying newsbooks and selling them by 
retail, are also called Hawkers;* Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. The 
earliest trace of the word Is in P. Plowman, B. v. 227, where the 
trade of the pedlar is denoted by kokkerye, spelt also hukkerye and 
kukrie; shewing that the base of the word is tne same as that of the 
word hvehter^ p, A word introduced from the Netherlands ; cf. 
O. Du. hgukeren, Xo sell by leUlb huckster ; heukeU>ar,A. huckster, . 


HE. 

'retailer (Sewel). We find also Dan. kaker^ a chandler, hucksteiv 
kSkere, a hawker's trade, kokre, to hawk; Swed. kSkeri, higgling* 
hbkare, a chandler, cheesemonger. Also G. kbeker, a retailer of goo£# 
See further under Huckster. 

HAWSEBy HAIiSHHy a small cable. (Scand.) * Hawser, a 
three-stroud [three-strand?] rope, or small cable. Hawses, two 
large round holes in a ship under the beak, through which the cables 
pass when the ship lies at anchor;* Kersey, ed. 1715. In Sher« 
wood's index to Cotgrave, kaiser means a tow-rope by which boats 
are drawn along. In Grafton's Chron., Rich. Ill, an. 3, we read : 
‘ He wayed up his ancors and kalsed up his sayles.* Like many sea- 
terms, it is of Scand. origin. Both the sb. hawser and the verb to 
halse are formed from heUte, sb. the orig. form of hawse, used as a sea^ 
term. — Icel. hals, the neck; also (as a sea- term), part of the 
bow of a ship or boat ; also, the front sheet of a sail, the tack of a 
sail, the end of a rope ; whence the verb hdlsa, to clew up a sail. <4. 
Dan. hals, the neck ; (as a sea-term) tack ; ligge med styrbords halse, 
to be on the starboard tack ; halser I raise tacks and sheets ! 4 -Swed, 
hals. neck, tack. And cf. Du. hals, neck ; halsklamp, a hawse-hole. 
p. Thus the orig. sense is neck, then front of the bow of a ship; then 
a hole in the front of the bow; whence halser rope passing 
through such a hole; also hahe, to clew up a sail, from the Icel. use 
of the derived verb, ^ Not to be confused with hale, haul, hoist, 
or hoise. As to the word hals, a neck, see further under Hauberk. 
HA’W'THOKH, from haw and thorn ; see Haw. 

HAY, grass cut and dried. (E.) Formerly used also of uncut 
growing grass. M. E. hey, hay; Chaucer, C.T. 16963. *Vpon 
grene hey ' «on green grass ; Wyclif, Mark, vi. 39. — A. S. hig, grass, 
hay ; ‘ ofer J>a;t grdiie hig ’ — on the green grass ; Mark, vi. 39. + 
Du. hooi. 4* Icel. hey. + Dan. and Swed. ha. + Goth, hawi, grass. 
4 - G. hen, M. H. G. houwe, O. H. G. hewi, hay. p. The true sense 
is ‘ cut grass ; ’ the sense of ‘ growing grass * being occasional. The 
common Teutonic type is IIAUYA, from the base HAU of the E. 
verb to hew, i. e. to cut ; Fick, iii. 57. See Hew. Der. hay-cock, 
hay-maker. (But not M. E. hay-ward, where Any** hedge.) 
BLAZARD, chance, risk. (F., -Span.,- Arab., -Pers.) M.E. 

hasard, the name of a game of chance, generally played with dice; 
Chaucer, C.T. 12525. Earlier, in Havelok, 2326. — F, hasard, 
‘ hazard, adventure ; ' Cot. The orig. sense was certainly ‘a game 
at dice* (Littrd). p. Wc find also Span, azar, an unforeseen 
accident, hazard, of which the orig. sense must have been ‘a die;* 
O. Ital. zara, ‘a game at dice called hazard, also a hazard or a nicke 
at dice;’ Florio. It is plain that F. ha-. Span, a-, answers to the 
Arab, article al, turned into az by assimilation. Thus the F. word 
is from Span., and the Span, from Arab, al zdr, the die, a word cnly 
found in the vulgar speech ; see Devic's Supplement to Littr<J. — 
Pers. zdr, a die ; Zenker. Der. hazard, verb, hazard-ous. 

HAZE, vapour, mist. (Scand. ?) Not in early use. The earliest 
trace of it appears to be in Ray's Collection of Northern-English 
Words, 1691 (ist, ed. 1674). He gives: ‘it hazes, it misles, or 
rains small rain.' As a sb., it is used by Burke. On a Regicide 
Peace, let. 4 (R.) * Hazy weather* is in Dampier's Voyages, ed. 
1684 (K.) Being a North-Country word, it is probably of Scand. 
origin. Cf. Icel. huss, gray, dusky, said of the colour of a wolf ; a 
word certainly related to A. S. hasu, hcasu, used to signify a dark 
gray colour, esp. the colour of a wolf or eagle ; whence also hasu-fdg, 
of a gray colour; see Grein, ii. 14, 15. If this be right, the orig. 
sense was ‘gray,* hence dull, as applied to the weather; and the adj. 
hazy answers to A. S. haswig-, only found in the compound haswig- 
fefiere, having gray feathers (Grein). % Mahn suggests the Breton 
adzen, a vapour, warm wind. Der. haz-y, haz-i-ness. 

HAZEL, the name of a tree or shrub. (E.) M. E. haseL ‘ The 
hasel and the haj-l'ome* [haw-thom] ; Gawayne and the Grene Knight, 
ed. Morris, 744. — A. S. hceseL ‘ Carilus, hsesel. Saginus, hwit hsesel;' 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 32, col. i. * Abellana, hsesl, vel h«sel-hnutu' 
[hazel-nut] ; id. 37, col. 2. 4- Du. hazelaar. + Icol. hdsl, Aedi. + Dan* 
and Swed. has^el. + G. hasel ; O. H. G. haseda. 4 “ Lat. corulus (for 
cosulus). 4- W. cdl (Rhys). p. All from the base ^KASALA, 
root KAS; but the orig. meaning is unknown. Der. hazel-nut 
hm^elhnutu, as above; hazel-twig, Tam. Shrew, ii. 255. 

HE, pronoun of the third person. (£.) M.E. he\ common.—’ 
A. S. hi ; declined as follows. Masc. sing, nom. ki; gen. Acs; dat.* 
him ; acc. Mine. Fern, sing. nom. hed ; gen. and dat. hire ; acc. AL 
Neut. sing. nom. and acc. hit ; gen. his ; dat. him. Plurtd (fbi^ all 
genders)'; nom. and acc. hi, hig; gen. hira, keora ; dat. A^, keom, 4^^ 
Du. kij* 4 * kann. 4* Dan. and Swed, kan. p. The E» and A. S. 
forms are not connected with the Gothic third personal pronoun is 
(— G. er), but with the Goth, demonstrative pronoun kis, this one, 
only found in the masc. dat. himma, masc. acc. hinn, neat. acc. kita, in. 
the singular number. Cf. Gk. i/ettvoe, uityoe, that one, from a base, 
.JCI, relented to the pronominal base KA, The latter base has. sot 
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IMerrdgiitive force ; cf. Skt. lot. who, cognate with E* wko. See^ ^ HBABBB, a carriage in which the dead are carried to the graye.^ 
Who. (F„«»L.) Much changed in meaning. M.E. ktrs*,Mre«^ First 

HJSAD, the uppermost part of the body. (£.) M. E. ktd, ke$d; ^rhaps) used by Chaucer : * Adown 1 fell when 1 Saw the Asrs* : * 
earlier Metud (mlluved)t iri>in which it is contracted. * His ked was Complaint to Pity, st. $• * Heeret on a dede corce (Arree vpon dede 
baUed * [bald] ; Chaucer, C.T, 198. In P, Plowman, B. xvii. 70, it corcys), Pirama, piramis ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 336. Mr. Way’s note 
Is spelt kid I but in the corresponding passage in C. xx. 70, the says : *This term is derived from a sort of pyramidal candlestick, or 
various readings are hide, had, and heutdi.^K S. hiafody Mark, xvi. frame for supporting lights, called iureia or hirpicay from its resem- 
as, where the latest MS. has keqfed, 4> Du. koo/d. 4> Icel. ko/ud, blance in form to a harrow, of which mention occurs as early as the 
Pan. kavnL Hh Swed. kujvud, -f Goth, kaubiik, G. haupty O. H. G. xiith century. It was not, at first, exclusively a part of funeral display, 
koMi. 4- Lat. caput fi. Further allied to Gk. icc^aXi}, the but was usM in the solemn services of the holy week . . . Chaucer, 
head ; Skt kaptUa, the skull. From V KAP, but it is uncertain in appears to use the term kerse to denote the decorated bier, or funeral 
what sense; perhaps * to contain;* see Have. Per. Arad, vb. 9 pageant,andnotexolusively the illumination, which was a part thereof; 
Amd-ocAa, -Aaffd.(Isa. iii. 3o), -dress, -gear, -/and, -/m, (K. Lear, and towards the 16th century, it had such a general signlhcation 
iii. 3. 36), •QuariiTSy -staU (Tam. Shrew, iii. a. 58), -s/oite (Zech. iv. alone. Hardyng describes the honours falsely bestowed upon tha 
7), -/ire (r Esdras, iii. 6), -way, -wind. Also head-ingy a late word ; remains of Richard II. wheir cloths of gold were offered **upon his 
Aead-s-moff (All’s Well, iv. 3. 34a); Aead-y (3 Tim. iii. 4), Aeadi-/y, Aers” by the king and lords;* &c. See the whole note, which is ex* 
A eod->- «ess. Also Aead-/o»g, q. v. Doublet, cAii/i q* v. ccllent. The changes of sense are (i) a harrow, (a) a triangular 

HHADliONGly rashly ; rash. (E.) Now often used as an adj., frame for lights in a church service, (3) a frame for lights at a funeral, 
but orig. an adv. M. E. kedlingy kcedlingy hedlyngesy heuedlynge ; (4) a funeral pageant, (5) a frame on which a body was laid, (6) a 
Wydif, Deut. xxii. 8; Judg. v. 22; Matt, viii. 32 ; Luke, viii. 33. carriage for a dead boay; the older senses being quite forgotten. — 

* Heore hors Aed/yagmette** their horses met head to head ; King O. F. hercey * a harrow, also, a kind of portcullis, that’s stuck, as a 
Alisaunder, 3261. The suffix is adverbial, answering to the A.S. harrow, full of sharp, strong, and outstanding iron pins' [which leads 
suffix 4ungay which occurs in grund-lungOy from the ground. ‘Fun- up to the sense of a frame for holding candles] ; Cot. Mod.F. herse, 
ditus, grundlunga;' ^Elfric’s Grammar, ed. Somner (1659); p. 42, Ital. erpiccy a harrow. • Lat. hirpicenty aco. of hirpex, a harrow, also 
1, 4, In this suffix, the / is a mere insertion ; the common form spelt irpex. ^ A remarkable use of the word is in Berners* tr. 
Ixing -««ga or •inga ; as in call-ungOy entirely, fSr4ngay suddenly, of Froissart, cap. exxx, where it is said that, at the battle of Creyy, 
Again, -wwga is an adv. form, made from the common noun-suffix * the archers ther stode in maner of a herse* i. e. drawn up in a tri- 
•vngy preserved abundantly in mod. £. in the form -</ig, as in the angular form, the old F. harrow being so shaped. See Specimens of 
word learning, English, ed. Skeat, p. 160. 

HEAD, to make whole. (E.) M. E. helm. * For he with it HBAHT, the organ of the body that circulates the blood. (E.) 
coude bothe hele and dere ; * i. e. heal and harm ; Chaucer, C. T. M. E. herte, properly dissyllabic. * That dwelled in his heri'e sike 
10554. — A.S. Aa/aa, to make whole; very common in the pres. part, and sore, Gan faillen, when the herte felte deth;’ Chaucer, C.T. 
kmertd^^tht healing one, saviour, as a translation o( Jesus. Kegu- 2806, 2807. -.A.S. keortey fern. (gen. Atfor/an), Grein, ii. 69. + Du. 
larly formed from A. S. A/r7, whole ; see Whole. + Du. heeletiy from hart. 4* Icel. hjarta. + Swed. A;>r/a.^Dan. hierte. 4* Doth. Afli>/o.4* 
hitly whole. 4* Icel. A«7a, from A«7/, hale ; see Hale. Dan. hele, G. herz, O. H. G. herzd. Irish eridhe. + Russ, serdtse. 4* Lat. cor 
from heely hale. + Swed. Aria, from hel. 4- Goth, hailjauy from At/iL.-j- (crude form cordi-). •^Gk. urjpy ifop5fa. 4^ Skt. hridy hridaya (probably 
G. heileny from heil. Der. heal-ery heaUing ; and see health. corrupt forms for f riri, fririaya). pj. The Gk. icapbla is also spelt 

HBAIiTH, soundness of body, or of mind. (E.) M. E. Ari/A, ttpabia (Doric) and tepabirj (Ionic); this is connected with Kpabam, 
P. Plowman, C. xvii. 137.-^ A.S. h<hliS (acc. hcel^e), Ailfric’s Horn. «r/)a5afvf(v, to quiver, shake; the orig. sense being that which quivers, 
i. 466, 1. 8 ; ii. 396, 1. ai. Formed from A. S. Au7, whole; hcelany to shakes, or l>cats. K ARD, to swing about^ hop, leap; cf. Skt. 
heal. The suffix •'S denotes condition, like Lat. -/as. ^ Not a kurdy to hop, jump ; Fick, i. 47 ; Benfey, 197. Der. heari-achey 

very common word in old writers ; the more usual form is M E. Hamlet, iii. i. 63; heart»blood^'M..‘E. herte blndy llavelok, 1819; 

A^/a (P. Plowman, C. vi. 7, 10), from A.S. hdluy Grein, ii. 22. Der. heart-breaking y Ant. i. a. 74; heartbrokeuy heartburuy heartburning, 
health-y, health-i-iy, heal thb^n ess ; health-fuly heaHh-ful-ly, healtk-fuU L. L. L. i. i. 280; keart-iase, heart-euy 3 Hen. VI, ii. 2. 79; heart-felt , 
««s ; AM//A-som«, Romeo, iv. 3.34. Afar/-/e?ss=.M. E. hertelesy Wyclif, Prov. xii. 8; heart4ess4yy hearts 

HEAP, a pile of things thrown together. (E.) M. E. heep (dat. less~nessy heart-rending y heart-sick, heart-sickness, heart-whole. Also 
heepe, hepe), Chaucer, C.T. 577; P. Plowman, B. vi. 190. — A.S. A<?ar/V«as(?, q. v., Arar/-y, q. v. 

heap, a heap, crowd, multitude, Grein, ii. 56. 4- Du. hoop. 4- Icel. HEARTH, the floor m a chimney on which the fire is made. 
kdpr, 4 - Dan. hob. 4* Swed. hop. 4 * G. h^ufe, O. il. G. hufo. -jf- Russ. (E.) M. E. herth, herthe ; a rare word. ‘ Herthe, where fyre ys 
kupa, a heap, crowd, group, Lithuanian kaupas, a heap (Fick, iii. made;* Prompt. Parv. ■•A.S. Amor'S, as a gloss to foculare\ Wright’s 
77). p. All from -^KUP, which is perhaps the same as Skt. Vocab. i. 27, col. 1.4^ Du. haard. 4 - Swed. hlird, the hearth of 

hup, to be excited ; the orig. sense seems to be ‘ tumult ; * hence, a forge, a forge. 4* D. herd, a hearth ; O. H. G. herty ground, hearth, 

swaying crowd, confused multitude, which is the usual sense in M. E. p. Perhaps orig. ‘a fireplace cf. Goth, haurja, burning coals, Lithuan. 
Der. heapy vb., A. S. hedpian, Lu. vi. 38. Doublet, hope (2). kurtiy to heat an oven (Nesselmann). Der. hearth-stone (in late use). 

HEAR, to perceive by the ear. (E.) M. E. heren (sometimes HEART’S-EASE, a pansy. (E.) ‘ Hearh-ease, or Pamey, an 

huyre), pt. t. herde, pp. herd; Chaucer, C. T. 860, 13448, 1577.— herb;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. Lit. ease of heart, i.e. pleasure-giving. 
A.S. hyran, heron, pt. t. hyrde, pp. gehyred; Grein, ii. 132. 4" Du. HEART x, cordial, encouraging. (E.) M. E. herty, * Herty, 
hooren. 4- Icel. heyra. 4 - Dan. ^re. -f- Swed. hbra. 4- Goth, hausjan. cordialis Prompt. Parv. An accommodation of the older M. E. 
4* G. hbren, O. H. G. hdrjan. p. Of uncertain origin ; it seems hertly. ‘3e ban hertely hate to oure hole peple’ «ye have hearty hate 
best to connect Gk. d«ot/cii% to hear, with Lat. cauere, to beware, against our whole people; Alexander and Dindimus, ed. Skeat, 961. 
Skt. kaviSy a wise man, and the E. show (all from ^ SKAW), rather Thus the orig. sense was heart-like, Der. heartidy, hearti-ness, 
than with the Goth, hausjan, Ei hear. See Curtius, i. 186. y. It HEAT, great warmth. (E.) M. E, hete, Chaucer, C.T. 16876. 
does not seem possible so to ignore the initial A as to connect it A. S, hektu, h^to ; Grein, ii. 24 ; formed from the adj. hat, hot, 4 * 
with the word ear, though there is a remarkable similarity in form Dan. hede, heat ; from hed, hot. + Swed. hetta, heat ; from Ari, hot. 
between Goth, hausjan, to hear, and Goth, auso, the ear. The latter, p. The Icel. hiti, heat, Du. hitte, G. hitze, are not precisely parallel 
however, is allied to Lat. audire, which is far removed from E. hear, forms ; but are of a more primitive character. See further under 
S ee E ar. Dor. hear-er, kear-ing, hearsay, q. v., hearken, q. v. Hot. Der. heat, verb** A. S. hdttan, in comp. onhJetan, to make hot, 

HEARKEH, to listen to. (Ei) M. E. herken, Chaucer, C. T. formed rather from the adj. hat, hot, than from the sb. ; heat-er. 

1528. Another form was h^rknen, id. C. T. 2210. Only the latter HEATH, wild open country. (E.) M. E. hethe (but the final c 
iw founl in A. S. — AS. hyrenian (sometimes heorenian), Grein, ii. is unoriginal); Chaucer, C.T. 6, 608; ^elt heth, P. Plowman, B. 
133. Evidently an extended form from hyran, to hear. 4- O. Du. xv. 451. -A.S. Ai5, Grein, ii. 18. 4* Du. A^irfe. 4- Icel. AriiJr. 4. 
horcken, horken, hareken, to hearken, listen (Oudemans) ; from Du. Swed. hed. 4» Dan. hede. 4* Goth, haithi, a waste. 4* D. heide, 4* W. 
hooren, to hear. 4* G. horcken, tO' hearken, listen, from O. H. G. hdrjan eoed, a wood, -f Lat. -cetum in comp, bu-cetum, a pasture for cows; 
( G. ho ren) to hear. See Hear. where bu- U from bos, a cow. p. All from an Aryan base 

Hl^RSAY, a saying heard, a rumour. (E.) From hear and KAITA, signifying a pasture, heath, perhaps ‘a clear space;’ cf, 
soy. ‘ 1 speake unto you since I came into this country by hearesay, Skt. chitra, visible. Dev. heath-y ; also heath-en, q. v., heath-er, q, v. 
For I heard say that there were some homely theeves,’ &c. ; Bp. HEATHEH, a pagan, unbeliever. (E.) Simply orig. ♦ a 
Latimer, Ser. on the Gospel for St. Andrew’s Day (R.) The verb dweller on a heath see Trench, Study of Words; ^ Lat, 
sqy, being the latter of two verbs, is in the infin. mood, as in A. S. pagamtt, a pagan, lit. a villager, from pagus, z> village. The idea ik 
^Fil ofte time I haue herd scan ; * Gower, C. A. i. 367. ‘ He • # . that dwellers in remote districts are among the last to be convened 
mgon he heard say^ Beowulf, ed. Grein, 875.. . W. Ei heihen, *Hetheni is to mene after A#/A and vntUed erthe * 
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HEATHER. 


heathen takes its sense from heath and untilled land ; P. Plowman, 
B. XV. 451.-* A. S. a heathen; Grein, ii. i8.««A. S. a 

heath. See Heath. p. So also Du. heident a heathen, from 
heide, a heath; Icel. keiHiimt from heidr; Swed. hedmt from hed; 
Dan. Aedeftt from hedt; Goth, hcdthnot a heathen woman, from 
haithii G. heideu, from kiidt, Ber. hiatkM-dom^A.S. h(kf5end<im, 
Grein, ii. 19; fuaihen^Uh, heathift>^i&k4y, keathen^ih’ness, keatMen-ise, 
k eaihe n-'ism. 

HEATHEB, HEATH, a small evergreen shrub. (E.) So 
named from its growing upon Meatht. Heather is the Northern form, 
and appears to be nothing more than Aea/A-er* inhabitant of the 
heath; the former syllable being shortened by the stress and fre- 
quency of use. Compare heath-m^ in which the suffix is adjectival. 
See Heath. 

HEAVE, to raise, lift or force up. (E.) M. E. heuen (with u for 
1/) ; Chaucer, C.T. 55a ; earlier form hebbeUi Rob. of Glouc., p. 17, 
1 . 8. •A. S. hebban, Grein, ii. a8 ; pt. t. Adf, pp. ha/en ; orig. a strong 
verb, whence the later pt. t. hove, occasionally found. + Du. heffen. + 
Icel. hej^a» 4 * Swed. kOjva. + Dan. hceve. + Goth, hafjan. + G. heben, 
O. H. G. keffan. p. Root uncertain ; prob. connected with Lat. 
caj>ere, to seize, and with E. Have, but it xs not clear in what manner 
it is rel ated. Der. heaver ^ heave-offering ; also heavy ^ q. v. 
HEAVEN, the dwelling-place of the Deity. (E.) M. E. heuen 
(with u for v), Chaucer, C. T. 2563. - A. S. heofon, hiofon, kefan, Grein, 

; ii. 63. 4- O. Icel. hifinn (mod. Icel. himinn). 4 * O. Sax. J^an (the v 
being denoted by a crossed b). p. Of unknown origin ; a con- 
nection with the verb to heave has been suggested, but has not been 
clearly made out. ^ The G. himmel^ Goth, himm^ heaven (and 
perhaps the mod. Icel. himinn) are from a different source ; probably 
from the -^KAM, to bend ; cf. Lat. camera^ a vault, chamber. See 
Pick, iii. 62, 64. Der. heavendy A. S. hen/onlic; heavenly-minded; 
heaven-ward, heaven-wards^ as to which see TowardB. 

HEAVY, hard to heave, weighty. (E.) M. E. heui, heuy (with u 
■■v). Chaucer has heuy and heuinesse; C.T. 11134, 11140. — A. S. 
hejigt heavy ; Grein, ii. 29 ; lit. ‘ hard to heave,* from A. S. hebban 
{»heffan, cf. pt. t. hdf), to heave. 4" Icel. hbjigr, heavy; from hejja, 
to heave, -f O. H. G. hepig, heblg (obsolete), heavy ; from hepfan^ 
heffan, to heave. ^ The shortened sound of the former syllable 
is the result of stress of accent. Der. heavi-ly ; heavi-ness ■* A. S. 
hefignes (Grein). 

HEBDOMADAIi, weekly. (L.,«Gk.) ‘As for hebdomadal 
periods or weeks; * Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. t 2. § ii.— 
Lat. hehdomadalis^ belonging to a week. —Lat. hebdomad-^ stem of 
hebdomasy a number of seven, a week ; with suffix -a/fs. — Gk. l^bofide, 
a number of seven, a week; cf. Wofioty seventh. — Gk. cirra (for 
aiiTTn), seven ; cognate with E. seven. See Seven. 

HEBBEW, a descendant of Abraham. (F.,— L., — Gk.,— Heb.) 
In Mcrch. of Ven. i. 3. 58, 179. — F. h4breuy spelt Hbrieu in Cotgrave. 
— Lat. Ilebrams. — Gk. kfipmoe. — Heb. *i6rf, a Hebrew (Gen. xiv. 13); 
of uncertain origin, but supposed to be applied to Abraham upon his 
crossing the Eiinhrates ; from Heb. *tt6ar, he crossed over. 

. HECATOMB, a sacrifice of a large number of victims. (F.,— L., 

' — Gk.) Lit. a sacrifice of a hundred oxen. In Chapman’s tr. of 
Homer’s Iliad, b. i. 1 . 60.— F. hecatombe; Cot. — Lat. hecatombe.^ 
Gk, iKard/tfiijy a sacrifice of a hundred oxen ; or any large sacrifice.— 
Gk. itMT6v, a hundred, put for 4 v-ifaT( 5 v, where Jv is neut. of fit, one, 
and -HaT6v is cognate with Skt. ^atoy Lat. centum, A. S. hund ; and 
iSovf, an ox, cognate with E. cow. See Hundred and Cow. 
HECKLE, HACKLE, HATCHEL, an instrument for 
dressing flax or hemp. (Du.) M. E. kekeUy hechele, 'HeheUy mataxa ; * 
Prompt. Parv. * I hechell (or heuhyll) flaxe ; ' Palsgrave. * Hec 
mataxa, a hehylle;' Wright’s Vocab. i. 269, col. a. — Du. hehely a 
heckle. [The word came to us from the Netherlands.] It is the 
dimin. of Du. haak, a hook, with dimin. suffix -el and consequent 
vowel-change. + Dan. hegle, a heckle ; from hage, a hook. + Swed. 
haekla ; from hahe, a hook. G. hechel, doublet of hdhel, a little 
hook ; from hahen, a hook. See Hook. Der. hachle (1), hachle (a), 
q. V. 

HECTIC, continual ; applied to a fever. (F., -L., - Gk.) ‘ My 
fits are like the fever fits ; * Gascoigne, Flowers, The Passion of 
a Lover, st. 8. Shak. has it as a sb., to mean *a constitutional 
fever;* Hamlet, iv. 3. 68.— F. hectigue, ‘sick of an hectick, or con- 
tinuall feaver;* Cot.— Low Lat, hecticus*, for which I find no 
authority, but it was doubtless in use as a medical word.— Gk. 
i/rrinSt, hectic, consumptive (Galen). — Gk. ^£it, a habit of body ; 
lit. a possession. — Gk. fut. of to have, possess. — ^SAGH, 
to hold in, stop ; whence also Skt to hold in, stop, bear, xmdergo, 
endure, &c. Der. hectic, sb. 

HECTOB, a bully; as a verb, to bully, to brag. (Gk.) ‘The 
hectoring kill-cow Hercules;* Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 1 . 353. 
Prom the Gk. Hector ('kmvp), the celebrated Trojan hero, The Ut. 


HEGIRA. 

> sense of Gk. livrwp is ‘ holding fast ; * firom the Gk. to holA 
See HeoUo. 

HEDGE, a fence round a field, thicket of bushes. (£.) M. £. 
hegge, Chaucer, C. T. 15334. - A. S. hege; nom. pi. hegae ; iElfric's 
Horn. ii. 376, 11 . 14, 17. He^e comes fix>m a base kag-ia, formed 
from hag- with suffix -ia, causing vowel-change of hag- to heg- ; i. e. 
it is a secondary form from A. S. haga, a hedge, preserved in mod. £. 
in the form haw ; see Haw. 4> Du. heggCy heg, a hedge ; from haag, 
a hedge. 4* Icel. heggr, a kind of tree used in hedges ; from hagi, a 
hedge (see note in Icel. Diet. p. 774). Der. hedge, verb (Prompt, 
Parv. p. 333), hedge-bill, hedge-bom, i Hen. VI, iv. i. 43 ; hedge-hog. 
Temp. ii. 3. xo ; hedge-pig, Macb. iv. 1. 2 ; hedge-priest, L. L. L. v. 2, 
545 ; hedge-row, Milton, L* Allegro, 58 ; hedge-school ; hedge-sparrow, 
K. Lear, i. 4. 335 ; also hedg-er, Milton, Comus, 293. 

HEED, to take care, attend to. (E.) M. E. heden, pt. t. kedde; 
Layamon, 17801 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. X050 (or 1051).- A.S. 
fddan, to take care ; pt. t. Mdde ; Grein, ii. 29. A weak verb, formed 
by vowel change from a sb. care, not found in A. S. but equi- 
valent to G. hut, O. H. G. huota, hee^ watchfulness. 4 - O. Friesic 
huda, hoda, to heed, protect ; from hude, hode, sb. protection. 4* O. Sax. 
hddian, to heed. 4* Du. hoeden, to heed, guard ; from hoede, guard, 
care, protection. + G. huten, to protect (O. H. G. huaten), from G. 
hut (O. H. G. huota, protection). p. For the vowel-change, cf. 
bleed (A. S. bUdan) from blood (A. S. bl6d), y. There is a dis- 
tinction to be made between this A. S. hod*, care (doubtless a fern, 
sb.), and A. S. hdd, a hood (doubtless masc.) ; just as between Du. 
hoede, fern, heed, and hoed, masc. hood ; and again, between G. hut, 
fern, heed, and hut, masc. a hat. Yet it seems reasonable to refer 
them to the same root. The notion of ‘guarding’ is common to 
both words. See Hood. Der. heed, sb. — M. E. hede, Chaucer, C. T, 
305; heed-ful, heed-ful-ly, heed-ful-ness, heed-less, heed-less-ly, heed* 
less-ness. 

HEEL (i), the part of the foot projecting behind. (E.) M. E. 
heel, heele ; Wyclif, John, xiii. 18. — A. S. hUa, the heel ; Grein, ii. 30, 
We find also the gloss: ‘Calx, hela, hdh nikeweard* — the heel, the 
lower part of the heel ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 283, col. 2. 4 " Du. hiel.^ 
Icel. hcell. 4 - Swed. h'dl. + Dan. heel. p. Probably also the same 
word with Lat. calx, Gk. (for xXdf), tne heel ; Lithuanian kulnis, 
the heel ; Curtius, i. 451. y. If so, there is probably a further 
connection with Lat. -cellere, to strike, occurring in the compound 
percellere, to strike, smite, the form of the root being KAR. Cf. Skt. 
ked, to drive ; Fick, i. 45. ^ It is proper to note Grein’s theory, 

viz. that A. S. hdla is a contraction for hdk-ila, with the usual vowel- 
change from 6 (followed by i) to c ; this would make the word a 
diminutive of A. S. hoh, which also means * the heel,’ and is a com- 
moner word. But this seems to set aside the Du. and Scand. forms, 
and ignores the generally accepted identification of E. heel with Lat. 
calx. Der. heel-piece, 

HEEL (2), to lean over, incline. (E.) a. This is a very corrupt 
form ; the word has lost a final d, and obtained (by compensation) 
a lengthened vowel. The correct form would be held or hild. M. E. 
helden, hilden. Palsgrave has ; ‘ I hylde, 1 Icanc on the one syde, as 
a bote or shyp, or any other vessel, ie encline de cousti. Sytte fast, I 
rede [advise] you, for the bote begynneth to hylde* ‘ Heldyn, or 
bowyn, inclino, flecto, defiecto ; ’ I’rompt. Parv. p. 234 ; see Way’s 
note. p. 1 ne M. E, helden or hilden was frequently transitive, 
meaning (i) to pour, esp. by tilting a vessel on one side ; and (3) 
intransitively, to heel over, to incline. Wyclif has: ‘and whanne 
the boxe of alabastre was brokun, she helde it [poured it out] on his 
heed;* Mark, xiv. 3. — A.S. hyldan, heldan, trans. to tilt, incline, 
intrans. to bow down ; Grein, ii. 131. ‘ pii gesta'Soladest eortSan sw 4 
fieste, keet hid on senige healfe ne Thou hast founded the 

earth so fast, that it will not heel over on any side ; .^Ifrod’s Metres, 
XX. 164. It is a weak verb, formed from the (participial) adjective 
heald, inclined, ^nt down, which occurs in nider-heald, bent down- 
wards; Grein, ii. 295. + Icel. halla, to lean sideways, heel over, esp, 
us^ of a ship ; from hallr, leaning, sloping. + Dan. helde, to slant, 
slope, lean, tilt (both trans. and intrans.) ; from held, an inclination, 
slope. + Swed. hdlla, to tilt, pour. 4 " M. H. G. halden, to bow or 
incline oneself downwards ; from hdd, leaning forwards. Root un- 
certain; perhaps Teut. HAL, to strike, bend; Fick, iii. 71. 

HEX^, a heaving. (E.) In Shak. Wint, Ta. ii. i. 45. Formed 
from the verb to heave just as haft is formed from the verb to havcm 
%Heft also occurs as another spelling of haft, 

HEGIBA, the flight of Mohammed. (Arab.) In BlounPs Gloss., 
ed. 1674. ^The era of the Hegira dates from the flight of Moham- 
med from Mecca to Medina, on the ni^t of Thursday, July 15, 633., 
The era be^s on the z6th; * Haydn, Diet, of Dates.- Arab, kijrah^ 
separation (here flight) ; the Mohammedan era ; Palmer’s ^rs. Diet, 
coi. 695. Cf. And), hajr, separation, absence ; id. 
pronounce the £. word as hejra, with soft g and no L 


Hence, 
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fruiB Ufla, a young cow. (E,) M. E. htofan, ktk/tn, • Juvenca, 
Jkcf(tr § ; • Wright’s Vocab. i. 1 77, 1 . 4 ; • Hec juvenca. a ; * id. 
a50, col. a.** A. S. ibd^/br#. ' Annicula, vel vaccula, luakfort ; * also, 

« Altilittm. /isf [a fat heifer] ; id. p. 23, col. a. lit. *a 

high ox,* i. e. a full-grown ox or cow. Compounded of A. S. hidk, 
high; and/r«r (Northumb./or), an ox. In Matt. xxii. 4, the Lat. 
tmni is glossed by ftamut fearres in the Wessex versions, and by 
f arras in the Lindisfame MS. p. The A. S. fear is cognate with 

M. H. G. pfar, O. H. G. varro.far, an ox, and the Gk.ir<Jpif, a heifer. 
PAR, as seen in Lat. parere, to produce ; see Parent. 

an exclamation of weariness. (£.) Also, in Shak., 
an exclamation of joy; As You Like It, iv. 3. 169 ; ii. 7, 180, 182, 
190 ; iii. 4. 64 * Compounded of height a cry to call attention, Temp. 

i. 1.6; and ho 1 inte^ection. Both words are of natural origin, to 
egress a cry to call attention. 

HEIGHT, the condition of being high ; a hill. (E.) A corrup- 
tion of highth, a form common in Milton, P. L. i. 24, 9a, 282, 552, 
723; &c. Height is common in Shak. Merch. Ven. iv. i. 72; &c. 
M. E. hightet hyghte^ as in Chaucer, C. T. 1 786 (where it rimes with 
lyghte)\ also hei\fe {^heghthe), Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 317; 
heighthe^ Mandeville’s Travels, p. 40.- A. S. hedhSu, hMu ; Grein, 

ii. 47. — A. S. hedh, high. + Du. hoogte^ height ; from hoog^ high. + 
Icel. had ; from hdr, -f- Swed. hdjd, from hd^ 4- Dan. hdide ; from 
koL + Goth, hauhitka ; from hauhs, ^ The G. kdhe does not 
exhibit the suffix. See High. Der. height-en^ Shak. Cor. v. 6. 22 ; 
formed by analogy with length-en^ strenph-en, &c. ; not an orig. form; 
the A.S. verb is hedn («high-en), Grein, ii. 55. 

HEINOUS, hateful, atrocious. (F.,- 0 . L. G.) Properly trisyl- 
labic. M. E. heinous^ hainom; Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1617. — O.F. 
hainos, odious ; formed with suffix -os ( » Lat. -ost/s, mod. F. -eux) 
from the sb. haine, hate. — O. F. hair, to hate. From an O. Low G. 
form, well exemplified in Goth, hatyan or haijan {^hatian\ to hate; 
not from the cognate O. H. G. hazzon. See Hate. Der. keinous-ly^ 
heinous-ness, 

HEIB, one who inherits property. (F.,— L.) The word being 
F., the h is silent. M. E. heire, heyre ; better heir, heyr ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 5188; also eyr. Will, of Palerne, 128; eir, Havelok, 410.— 
O. F. hdr^ eir (later Aoir), an heir. — Lat. heres, an heir ; allied to 
Lat. hervs, a master, and Gk. the hand. — ^ GH AR, to seize, 
take ; cf. Skt. hxi, to convey, take, seize. Curtius, i. 246. ^ The 

O. F. heir is either from the nom. heres, or from the old acc. herenit 
the usual acc. form being heredem, Der. heirdom, heir-ship, hybrid 
words, with E. suffixes ; heir-apparent, 1 Hen. IV, i. 2. 65 ; heir-ess, 
with F. suffix, Blackstone's Comment., b. iv. c. 15 (R.) ; heir-less, 
Wint. Ta. v, i. 10; heir-presumptive, heir-mcde\ also heir-loom, q. v. 
HEIB-IiOOM, a piece of property which descends to an heir 
along with his inheritance. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) * Which he an 

heir 4 oom left unto the English throne Drayton, Polyolbion, s. ii. 
Compounded of heir (see above) ; and loom, a piece of property, 
furniture, the same word with loorn in the sense of a weaver’s frame. 
See Iioom. 

HEIiIACAIi, relating to the sun. (L.,— Gk.) A term in as- 
tronomy, used and defined in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 13. 
$ 7 ; * We term that . . the heliacal [ascension of a star], when a star 
w^hich before, for the vicinity of the sun, was not visible, being further 
removed, beginneth to appear.’— Late IjoX. hdiacus. Latinised from 
the Gk. ^ktauds, belonging to the sun. — Gk. IjKios, the sun ; on which 
difficult word see Curtius ; he shews the probability that it is from 
the ^ US, to shine, bum, whence also Skt. ush, to bum. Der. 
heliaeal-ly. 

HEIiIOCENTBlC, belonging to the qentre of the sun. (Gk.) 
An astronomical term ; in Kersey, ed. 1715. Coined from Ae/*o-— 
Gk. hhio-, crude form of fjhtos, the sun ; and centric, adj. coined from 
Gk. KivrpQv, centre. See Heliacal and Centre. p. Similar 
formations are heUo-graphy, equivalent to photography, from yftduptiv, 
to write; heliorlatry, sun-worship, from harpeia, service, worship; 
helio-trope, q. v. 

HEIiIOTItOPE, the name of a fjpwen (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— F. heUotrope, * t^ie herbe turnsole ; ’ Cot. 
— Lat. heliotropium, — Gk. t^KiorpSinpv, a heliptrope. — Gk. ^X«o-, crude 
form of ijfXiot, the sun ; and rpow-, base connected with rpheiv, to 
turn; so that the lit. sense is ‘snn-tumer,’ or the flower which turns 
to the sun. See Heliacal and Trope. 

^ HETj iXy a spiral figure. (L,,— Gk.) * Helix, barren or creeping 
ivy; in anatomy, the outward brim of the ear; in geomet^, a 
spiral figure;* iCmey, ed. 1713.— Lat. hSlix, a volute, spiral; kind 
of ivv.MGk. IXi£, anything twisted, a tendril, spiral, volute, curl.— 
Gk. eKlaatsa, to turn roun£— Gk. root fek, faX; equivalent to Lat. 
ao/- in ttoluere, to roll.— V WAR, to turn about. See Volute, of 
which helm is, practically, a doublet. Der. helices, the pi. form ; 
heluHtl, heUe-ahly^ ( 


H EL T i, the place of the dead ; the abode of evil spirits. (E.) 
M.E. helle; Chaucer, C.T. 1202.— A. S. hel, helU, a fern, sb., gen. 
helle; Grein, ii. 29* + Du. hel + Iccl. hel + Dan, helvede; Swed, 
helvete ; from O. Swed. halwiie, a word borrowed (says Ihre) from 
A. S. helle-mte, lit. hell-torment, in which the latter element is the 
A.S. wile, torment. + G. h'dlle, O.H, G. hella, + Goth, kalja, hell. 
p. All from the Teutonic base HAL, to hide, whence A. S. helan, G. 
hehlen, to hide ; so that the orig. sense is the hidden or unseen place. 
The A. S. helan is cognate with Lat. celare, to hide, from the base 
KAL, to hide, whence also Lat. cella, E. cell 7. It is supposed 
that the base KAL, older form KAR, is a development from a root 
SKAR, of which one meaning was ‘ to cover ; * cf. Skt. kri, to pour 
out, to cast, to cover. Der. hell-hh, helllh-ly, h ll-hh-ness • hell-fire 

— A. S. helle-f^, Grein, ii. 31; hell-hound, M.E. helle-hund, Semte 
Marherete, ed. Cockayne, p. 6, 1 . 4 from bottom. 

HEliIiEBOBE, the name of a plant. (F., — T..,,.Gk.) Also 
g)elt ellehort, as frequently in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxv. c. 5. — 

0. F. ellebore, * hellebore ; * Cot. Properly X«//«6nre. — l.at. helleborus, 

— Gk. iKKifiopos, the name of the plant. Of uncertain origin; the 
latter half of the word is probably related to Gk. fiopd, food. 

HELM (i), the instrument by which a ship is steered. (E.) 
Properly used of the tiller or handle of the rudder. M.E. helme; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, iii. 149. — A. S. hehna, masc,, A^lfred's tr. 
of Boethius, cap. xxxv. § 4 ; lib iii. pr. la. 4* Icel. hjdlm, a rudder. 4* 
G. helm, a helve, handle. p. Closely allied to haulm, from the 
likeness between a«tnlk and a handle. Another kindred word is 
helve. See Haulm, Helve, Halberd. Der. helm-man; where 
helms — helm*s (the possess! ve case). Also hal-berd. 

HELM (a), HXiLMET, armour for the head. (E.) M. E. helm, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2611. — A. S. helm, masc., (i) a protector, (2) a pro- 
tection, helm ; Grein, ii. 31. 4 ” Du. helm (also helmet), a helm, casque. 
4 “ Icel. hjdlmr, a helmet. + Dan. hielm, 4 - Swed. hjelm. 4 * G. helm, 
4 - Goth, hilms. -f Russ, shleme, a helmet. 4* Lithuan. szatmas. p. All 

formed with suffix -ma from the base KAL (Teutonic HAL), to cover, 
protect ; the orig. sense being * covering.’ Sec Hell. Der. kelm-ed, 
Chaucer, C.T. 14376; helm-et, a dimin. form,, with suffix -et of F. 
origin, perhaps borrowetl from Du. helmet, 
HELMINTHOLOGY, the natural history of worms. (Gk.) A 
scientific word. Coined from Gk. HKfuvOo-, crude form of tKpws, a 
worm ; and -Xoyia, a discourse, from Kiyuv, to. speak. The Gk. 
tKpuvs is also found as ^Kpis, i. e. that which curls about ; from the 
same source as a h(;lix. See Helix. Der. helminthologi-c-al 
HELOT, a slave, among the Spartans. (LM—Gk.) Rare. The 
pi. helots answers to Lat. pi. Hcldtes, borrowed from Gk. EiAwrcs, pi. 
of EtXoof, a helot, bondsman ; said to have meant originally an in- 
habitant of Elos (*E\ot), a town of L&conia« who were enslaved under 
the Spartans. Der. helot-ism, 

HELP, to aid, assist. (£.) M. E. helpen, pt. t. halp, pp. holpen ; 
Chaucer, C.T. 1670, 1651, 10244.-^0. helpan, pt. t. healp, pp. 
holpen; Grein, ii. 33. 4 " Du. helpen, 4 - Icel. hjdlpa, + Dan. hielpe, 4 - 
Swed. hjelpa. 4- Goth, hilpan, 4- G. helfen, O. H. G. helfan, p. All 
from the Teutonic base HALP “Aryan KALP, to help; whence 
also Skt. k\ip, to be fit for, kalpa, able, able to protect ; Lithuan. 
szelpti, to help. Deif, A^/p,'sb. — A. S. helpe (Grein) ; help-er, help-ful, 
help-ful-ness, help-less, help-less-ly, help-less-ness ; also help-mate, a coin- 
age due to a mistaken notion of the phrase an help meet (Gen. ii. 18, 
20); thus Rich, quotes from Sharp's Sermons, vol. iv. scr. 12 : ’that 
she mi ght b e an help-mate for the man.* 

HE£yE, a handle of an axe. (E.) M. E. helue ( - helv^, Wyclif, 
Peut. xix. 5 ; spelt ^ellft (for helfe), Ormulum, 9948. — A. S. hielf, of 
which the dat. hielf e 9p(!:urs in Gregory's Pastoral, ed. Sweet, p. 166, 

1 . 8 ; also helfe, as !n ' ilfant/6rit«m, nxft and helfe ;* Wright’s Vocab. 
t 35» col. 1. 4 ” O, Pu. helve, a handle ; Oudemans. 4 " H. G. halp, 
a haufl lg. Allied tp Helm (1) and Haulm. 

HEM (1), the ^rder of a garment. (E.) M. E. hem ; pi. hemmes, 
Wyclif, Matt, ipciii. 5. — £ hemm, hem; ‘Limbus, stemning vel 
hem ; ’ Wright's Vaoab. i. 26, col. i. Allied to Friesic hiimel, a hem, 
edge, border, noted by Outzen s. v. hemmel, heaven. Cf. G. hamme, a 
fence, hedge ; Fliigel. Also G. himmel, heaven, a canopy, orig. a 
vault, allied to Latin camera, a vault, chamber. p. All from 
the Teut. base HAM, equivalent to Lat. KAM. — KAM, to bend. 
Thus the orig. sense is * bend * or curved border, edge. Der. hetn^ 
verb, chiefly In the phr. to hem in (cf. G. hemmen, to stop, check, hem, 
from hamme, a fence), Shak. Troilus, iv. 5. 193. 

HEM (2), a slight cough to call attention. (E.) * Cry hem ! whep 
he should groan,* Much Ado, v. 2. 16 ; cf. As You Like It, i. 3. 

An imitative word, formed from the sound. Allied to Hum. la 
Dutch, we also find the same word hem, used in the same way, 
hem, verb, As You Like It, i. 3. 18. 

hematite, an ore of iron. (L.,-Gk.) The sesqui-oxl^f 0^ 
p iron ; so called because of the red colour of the powder (Webi^)« 
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•The sanguine load-stone, called A«w<ife7^# Holland’s Pliny, b. xxvi. f these forms are adverbial formations from a -pronominal luse; dC 
c. i6.-£at. hamatites; Pliny. «iGk. alfnrlTtji, blood-like.— Gk. Goth. /itna, him, accus. case of the third personal pronoun, cognate 
stem of afAw, blood. with A. S. hine^ him, aud G. lAit, him ; also in the accus. case. The 

HEMI-, half. (Gk.) From a Lat. spelling (hem-) of the Gk. prefix nom. of A.S. hine is he, he ; to which accordingly the reader is refencd. 
si^ifying half ; cognate with Lat. semi% half. See deml-. See He. ^ Similarly, Lat. hinc, hence, is connected with Lat. 

a half sphere, a half globe. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) hie, this. Der. Ae»ce/orM, compounded of hence and forth, and 
In Cotgrave. - O. F. hemisphere, ‘ a hemisphere ; ’ Cot. Lat. answering to A. S./or» heonan, used of time ; see examples in Grein, 
hemisp/uerium. - Gk. ijfuafpaipsov, a hemisphere. - Gk. ij/u; prefix, ii. 68. 11 . 1-4 ; heticefbrward, comp, of hence and/orward, 
signifying half; and a^pa, a ball, sphere. See Hemi- and Spnere. HBNOHMAH, a page, servant. (E.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. 
Der. hemsjherU>oX\ Sir T. Browne. Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. i. % 13- 121. ‘Compare me the fewe . . disciples of Jesus with the 

HEMISTICH, half a line, in poetry. (L., — Gk.) Not from F. solemne pomp ... of such as go before the bishop, of his hensemen, of 
hemxetifpue (Cotgrave), but directly from Lat. hemUtichium, by dropping trumpets, of sundry tunes.’ &c. ; Udal. on St. Mark, c. ii (R.) ‘ And 
the two latter syllables. Kersey has : ‘ Hemistichium, a half verse.’- every knight had after him riding Three henshmen on him awaiting ; ’ 
Gk. iiputfrlxiov, a half verse. -Gk. half; and UTtxo#, a row, The Flower and the Leaf, 1 . 252 (a poem wrongly ascribed to Chaucer, 
order, line, verse. See Hemi- and Dii^ioh. and belonging to the fifteenth century). p. Of disputed origin ; 

HEULOOK, a poisonous plant. (E.) M. E. hemlok ; spelt hum- but we also find Hinxman as a proper name in Wilts, (in the Clergy 
lohe, humlok, Wright’s Vocab. i. 226, col. i, 265, col. i ; homeloh, id. List, 1873) ; and this renders it almost certain that the right ptymology 
i. 191, col. 2. -A.S. hemlic, hymlice\ Gloss, to Cockayne’s Saxon is from M.E. hengest (cognate with Du. and G. hengst, Swed. and 
Lecchdoms. 1. The first syllable is of unknown origin; Strat- Dan. hing&t), a horse, and E. man. We find similar formations in 
mann connects it with a supposed M. E. hem, malign ; but the Icel. hestvordr (lit. horse-ward), a mounted guard (Cleasby) ; and in 
instances of this word are not quite certain. Still it probably implies Swed. hingstridare (lit. horse-rider), ‘ a groom of the king’s stable, 
something bad ; and may be related to G. hammen, to maim ; see who rides before his coach ; * Widegreii's Swed. Diet. In this view, 
Hamx^r. 2. The second syllable is from A.S. ledc, a leek, the sense is simply ‘groom,* which is the sense required by the earliest 
plant, whence the M. E. ioke above, and modern E. -lock. The same quotation, that from the Court of Love. y. The M. E. hengest 
ending occurs in char-lock, gar-lie. Sec Leek. occurs in Layamon, 1 . 3546, and is from A, S. hengest, a horse (Grein, 

EtEMOHHHAGE, a great flow of blood. (P., — L.,— Gk.) xSpelt ii. 34), once a common word. It is cognate with Icel. hestr, Swed. 
hemorragy by Kay, On the Creation, pt. i (R.)-O. F. hemorrhagie, and Dan. hingst and hast, G. hengst, from anorig. Teutonic Acwgwfa ; 
‘an abundant flux of blood Cot. -Late Lat. Atf morr/mgw. Latinised Fick, iii. 59. ^ The usud derivation is from haunch-man, a 

from Gk. of Ato/ipay/a, a violent bleeding. -Gk. al/io-, for af/na, blood; clumsy hybrid compound, clumsily explained to mean ‘one who 
and pay-, base of ^yvvpi, I break, burst; the lit. sense being ‘a stands beside one’s hip.* Surely, a desperate guess. I find in Blount’s 
bursting out of blood.’ Gk. /pay «= E. break ; see Break. Nomolexicon, ed. 1691 , the following : * Henchman, qui equo innititur 

HEMOBHHOIDS, EMERODS, painful tubercles round the bellicoso, from the G. hengst, a war 4 iorse : with us it signifies one 
margin of the anus from which blood is occasionally discharged, that runs on foot, attending upon a person of honor or worship. 
(F., — L., — Gk.) * llemorroides be vaynes in the foundement;* Sir [Mentioned] Anno 3 Edw. 4. cap. 5, and 34 Hen. 8. cap, 13. It is 
T. Elyot, Castel of Hclth, b. iii. c. ib. — F. hemorrhdide, * an issue of written henxman, anno 6 Hen. 8. cap. i.* 

blood by the veins of the fundament;* Cot. — Lat. heemorrhoides, HENDECAGON, a plane figure of eleven sides and angles, 
hemorrhoids, pi. of A<PworrAoi.s. — Gk. alpoppothes, pi. of alpoppote, (Gk.) So called from its eleven ingles. — Gk. Sfvfl€«a, eleven ; and 
adj., liable to flow of blood. - Gk. atpo-, for alpa, blood ; and pietu, yuvia, an angle. *'Evbim «= one, and bixa, ten. See Heptagon, 
to flow, cognate with Skt. sru, to flow. Der. hemorrhoid-al. HBNDECAS”!irijIjABIC, a term applied to a verse of eleven 
Doublet, emerods, syllables. (Gk.) From Gk. Mexa, eleven ( tv, one, and dixa, ten) ; 

HEMP, a kind of plant. (L., — Gk. — Skt.) M. E. hemp, Havelok, and avKhakfi, a syllable. See Decasyllabic. 

782. Contracted from a form henep; the n becoming m by the in- HEP, HIP, the fruit of the dog-rose. See Hip (2), 
fluence of the following />. — A. S. henep, hccnep', Cockayne’s A.S. HEP ATIO, pertaining to the liver. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) ^Hep(tijues, 

Leechdoms, i. .1 24. 11 . j , 3, and note. Cf. Du. hennep ; Icel. hampr ; obstructions of the liver Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. - O. F. hepatime, 
Dan. hamp\ Swed. hampa; G. hnnf; O. II. G. Anno/ (Fick). All ‘ hepatical, of or belonging to the liver ; ’ Cot. — Lat. - Gk. 

from Lat. canna6i£ ; Gk. xavvafiis ; hemp. — Skt. hemp. p. The ^varixds, belonging to the liver. — Gk. ^nan-, crude form of ^nap, 
Lat. word is merely borrowed from Gk. ‘ Grimm and Kuhn both the liver. + Lat. iecur, the liver, -f Skt. yakrit, yakan, the liver. All 
consider the Gk. word borrowed from the East, and the Teutonic from a base YAK. Dot. hepatic-al; hepatic-a, a flower, the liver- 
one from the Lat. cannabis which certainly made its way to them ; * wort ; see hepathique, hepatique in Cotgrave. 

Curtius, i. 173. The word was borrowed so early that it suffered HBPTAGOIm, a plane figure with seven sides and angles. (Gk.) 
letter-change. Der. hemp-en, with adj. suffix, as in gold-en ; Hen. V, In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. So called from its seven angles. — Gk. 
iii. chor. 8^ Also conm-s, q. v. Iirrd, seven, cognate with E. teven; and ywvia, an angle, comer, 

HEN, the female of a bird, especially of the domestic fowl. (E.) from a knee. See Seven and Rnee. Der. heptagon-al, 
'M.,E, hen, Chaucer, C.T. 15445; pi. hennes, id. 14873. — A.S. henn, HEPTAHEDRON, a solid figure with seven bases or sides. 
hen, keen ; Grein, ii. 33. The proiJer form is keen, formed by vowel- (Gk.) Spelt heptaedron in Kersey, ed. 1 71 5. — Gk. kvr&, seven, cognate 
change from A. $. hana, a cock ; Grein, ii. 11.4- Du. hen, fcm. of with E. seven ; and iSpa, a seat, base, from the same base as E. seat 
haan, a cock. 4* Icel. h<ena, fern, of hani, a cock. < 4 > Dan. hone, fern, of and sit. See Seven and Bit. 

a cock. 4- Swed. Aci/ia, fcm. of Aa««f, a cock. 4 - G. fcm. l)f HEPTARCHY, a government by seven persons. (Gk.) Tn 
hahn, a epek. Cf. Goth, karta, a cock. p. Thus hen is the fem. Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Applied to seven Old-English kingdoms, 
•of a word for cock (obsolete in English), of which the old Teutonic viz, those of Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, NorthunZerland, Mercia, 
type was HANA. y. The word hana means, literally, ‘ singer,' and East Anglia, The term is not a good one ; see Freeman, Old 
the suffix -0 denoting the agent, as in A. S. hxmt-a, a hunter. — V KAN, Eng. Hist, for Children, p. 40. - Gk. I jtt -, for Ivra, seven ; and -apxta, 
to sing ; whence Lat. canere, to sing. Der. hen-hone. Prompt. Parv. government. See Seven and Anarchy. 

р. ^35 * lit. * fowl-poison ; ’ see Bane. Also hen-coop, hen-harrier, a HER, possessive ^d objective case of the fem. of the thini pers. 

Lind of hawk (see Harrier); hen-pecked, i. e. pecked by the hen or pronoun. (E.) M. E. hire, the usual form ; also here, Chaucer, C. T. 
^ife, as in the Spectator, no. 1 76 : ‘ a very good sort of people, which 4880 ; hurt, P. Plowman, C. iv. 45-48.— A. S. hire, gen. and dat. case 
are commonly called in scorn the henpeckt.*^ of he6, she ; the possessive pronoun being made from the gen. case, 

HENCE, from this place or time. (£.) a. M. E. hennes, P. and indeclinable ; see Sweet’s A. S. Reader, Grammat. Introduction. 
Plowman, B. i, 76 ; whence the shorter form hens, occurring in The word is to be divided as hi-re, where hi- is to be referred to the 
Lidgate’s Minor Poems, p. 220 (Stratmann). In the modem &nee, Teutonic pronominal base HI (Fick, iii. 74), signifying ‘this;* and 
the -ce merely records that the M. £. hens was pronounced with sharp -re is the usual A. S. fem. inflection in the gen. and dat. of adjectives 

с, not with a final z*sound. ^ p. In the fomi hennes, the suffixed declined according to the strong declension. See He. Der. hers, 

§ was due to a habit of forming adverbs in -s or -es, as in twy-es, twice, M. E. hi res, Chaucer, C. T. 4647, not found much earlier ; herself, ; 
need-es, needs ; an older form was henne, Havelok, 843, which is found HERAXiD, an officer who m^es proclamations. (F.,— O, H, G.) 
as late as in Chaucer, C. T. 2358. y. Again, henne represents a M. E. herald, keraud ; Chaucer, C. T. 3601 ; P, Plowman, B. xviii. lA 
atill older henen or heonen, spelt heonene in Ancren Riwle, p. 330, 1. 8. — O. F. heralt, heraut, a herald ; Low Lat. heraldus ; c£ Ital. aralda, 

—A. S. heonan, hionan, hence; Grein, ii. 67 ; also heonane, id. 68, a herald.— O.H.G. kerolt (G. herold), a herald; we also findO.H.G« 
Here heonan stands as usual for an older Shorter forms appear Herkld, Harkld, as a proper name, answering to Icel. Haraldr and 
in the A. S. heona (for hina), hence, Grein, ii. 67 ; hine, id. 76. 4 * O. E. Harold, p. Hariold is a contracted form for Hari-wald, where 
hinnen (chiefly used with von preceding it), hence ; O, H. G. hinnan, Ron— Q. H. G. hari (G. heer), an army ; and iwrW- 0 . H. G. mdt, 
hence; a shorter form appears in hin, there, thither. B. All^ strength. Thus the name means ‘army-strength,* i.e. support or stay 
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the army^ a name for a warrior, esp. for an officer. The limitation^ ^ the heir ; ' Thorpe, Ancient I^iws, b. ii. glossary, s. v« In later times^ 
the name to a herald was due to confusion with O. H. G.^ro* horses and cows, and many other things were |>aid as i^riou to the 
haro^ a herald, from forkar^nt to proclaim ; cf. Gk. a herald, lord of the manor. ‘ And ))um cinge minne kangidtufa^ fedwer 
y, We may note that O. H. G. hari answers to A. S. here^ army ; a sweord, and feower spsera, and fedwer scyldas, and fedwer b^gas, . • 
word also u.sed in forming proper names, as in See further fedwer hors, and twa sylfrene feta;* i. e. And [I beoueath] to the 

under Harry. And, for the latter part of the word, see Valid, king my Aerio.'5, viz. four swords, and four spears, ana four shields* 
J)er. herald 4 e ; also krro/d-ry, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 3 . 313, spelt kere/dfe, and four torques . , four horses, and two silver vessels ; Will dated 
Gower, C. A, i. 173* about » “i Thorpe’s Diplomatarium M\\ Saxonici, p. 499. •• 

• HSBB, a plant with a succulent stem. (F.,-.L.) The word beipg A. S. hire^ an army (hence, belonging to war) ; and geoTw, geaimt 
of F. origin, the h was probably once silent, and is still sometimes preparation, ^mrel, adornment ; Grein, i. 495. 

pronounced so ; there is a tendency at present to sound the A, the HjBRITAQjBi, an inheritance. tF.,-L.) In early use. M. E* 
word being a short monosyllable. M. E, herbe, pi. herbes j Chaucer, keritagt, Hali Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 35, last line but one t 
C.T. 1497a, 14935; King Alisaunder, 331. -F. lurbe, ‘an herb;* King Horn, ed. Lumb^, ia 8 i ; also Alexander and Dindimus* 
Cot. •• Lat. A^ria, grass, a herb; properly herbage, food for cattle, ed. Skeat, 081. — O.F. hiritage^ *an inheritance, heritage;* Cot* 
p. Supposed to be allied to O. Lat. food, and to Gk. Formed, with suffix -age (answering to Lat. -artcum) from O. F. 

pasture, fodder, forage.-* ARB, to eat; cf. Skt. bharb, to cat; ktriier, to inherit. — Lat. hereditare, to inherit; the loss of a syllable 
Gk. to feed. . Der. herb-less, herh-ae-eous, in Sir T. Browne, is exemplified by Low Lat. heritator, used for hereditator ; it would 

Vulg. Errors, b. ii, c. 6. § 1 5, from Lat. herhaceus, grassy, herb-like ; seem as if the base A#ri- was substituted for heredi-. — Lat. heredi-^ 
herb-age, from F. herbage, ‘herbage, pasture ’ (Cot.), answering to a crude form of an heir ; see Heir. Der. from same source, 
Lat, form herbaticum * ; nerh-al ; herb-aJ-ist, Sir T. Browne, V ulg. Errors, heritable, heri:-or, 

b ii. c. 6. $ 4 ; herb-ar-ium, from Lat. herbarium, a book describing HERMAPHRODITE, an animal or plant of both sexes, 
herbs, a herbal, but now applied to a collection of plants; herhi- (L., — Gk.) In Gascoigne, The Steele Glas, 1 . 53. See Sir T. Browne, 
vorous, herb-devouring, from Lat. uorare, to devour (see v oracioUB). Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 17."" Lat. hermaphroditus. — Gk. ipfjunpp 6 biroi ; 
And note M. E. herhere, a herb-garden, from Lat. herbarium through a coined word, made up from Gk. Hermes (Mercury), as 

the French; a word discussed under Arbour. representing the male principle; and *Aifipoblrij, Aphrodite (Venus). 

HERD (1), a flock of beasts, group of animals. (£.) M.E. heerde, the female. Hence the legend that Hermaphroditus, son of Hermes 
heorde. 'Heerde, or flok of beestys;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 236. ‘Ane and Aphrodite, when bathing, grew together with Salmacis, the 
heerde of heorten*«-a herd of harts; Layamon, 305. — A. S. heard, nymph of a fountain, into one person, Der. hermaphrodit-ic, -ie-alt 
herd, hyrd, (i) care, custody, (2) herd, flock, (3) family ; (jrein, ii. 68. -hm ; also hermaphrodism, 

-f Icel. hjbrd. + Dan. hiord. + Swecl. kjord. + G. heerde, + Goth. HERMENEUTIC, explanatory. (Gk.) A modem word. From 
hairda. Root unknown. Der. A^rd, vb., M. E. A^rdfew, to draw to- Gk. ipfiTjvtvTitcos, skilled in inleri3reting. — Gk. ipfirjv€VT'/i$, an in- 
gether into a herd, P. Plowman, C. xiv. 148 ; herd-man, M. E. herde- terpreter ; of which a shorter form is ippirjvtiit. Connected (perhaps) 
man, hirdeman, Ormulum, 6852; later form herd-^s-man, Shak. Wint. with 'EppSie, Hermes (Mercury), the tutelary god of skill; but the 
Ta. iv. 4. 344. Der. herd (a). connection is not certain; see Curtins, i. 43.H. Der. hermeneu/ic-al, 

HERD (a), one who tends a herd. (E.) Generally used in the hermeneutic-aUly, hermeneutics (the science of interpretation), 
comp, shep herd, cow-herd, &c. M. E. herde, Chaucer, C. T. 605 (or HERMETIC, chemical, &c. tGk.) ‘ Their seals, their characters, 
603); V^ill. of Palemc, 6; spelt hurde, P. Plowman, C. x. 367.— hermetic rings;* Ben Jonson, Underwoods, Ixi. An Execration upon 

A. S. heorde, hirde\ Grein, ii. 77. -f* Icel. AirdiV. + Dan. Ayrdff. - 4 * Vulcan, 1 . 73. — Low Lat. hermeiicus, relating to alchemy; a coined 
-Swed. herde, + G. hirt, + Goth, hairdeis, p. Formed from the word, made from the name Hermes (« Gk. ^Eppfi *) ; from the notion 
word above; thus A.S. heorde is from heard; Goth, hairdeis is from that the great secrets of alchemy were discovered by Hermes Trisme- 
hairda; the A.S. suffix -e here denotes the agent, and signifies gi.s/ws (Hermes the thrice-^eatest). T>ov,hermetic-al,hermetiC‘ally, 

* keeper,* or ‘ protector of the herd.’ Cf. Lithuan. kerdzus, a cow- ^ Hermetically was a term in alchemy ; a glass bottle was said to be 

heixi. Der. cow-herd, goat-herd, ! hep-herd, hermetically (i. e. perfectly) sealed when the opening of it was fused 

HERE, in this place. (E.) M. E. her, heer ; Chaucer, C. T. 1610, and closed rmainst the admission of air. 

i6t3. — A. S. Affr ; Grein, ii. 34. + AiVr. + Icel. Adr. + pan. A^r. HERMIT, one who lives in solitude. (F., — L., — Gk.) M.E, 
•fSwed. Adr. + G. hier; (X H. G. hiar. 4- Goth. her. p. All eremite, heremite; in early use. It first appears in Layamon, 18763, 
from a type HIRA, formed from the pronominal base HI (Fick, iii. where the earlier text has ceremiie, the later heremite. This form was 
74) ; so that here is related to he just as where is related to who. Sec probably taken directly from Lat. heremita, the later form hermite 
jae. Der. here-aboat. Temp. ii. a. 41 ; here-abouts ; hereafter, M. E. being from the French. Heremite occurs in P. Plowman, B. vi. igo, 
her-after. Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 243 ; here-by, M. E. her-bi, and even as late as in Holinshed’s Description of Britain, b. i. c. 9 (R.) 
Owl and Nightingale, 127 ; herein, M. E. her-inne, Havelok, 458; The shorter form hermyte is in Berners’ tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 304 
here-qf, M. E. her-of, Havelok, 3585 ; here-tofore, 1 Sam. iv. 7 ; here- (R.) — F. hermite, * an hermit ; * Cot. — Low Lat. heremita, a form 
unto, I Pet. ii. ai ; Atfr^w^w, answering to M. E. Afr-o«, P. Plowman, occurring in P. Plowman, B. xv. 281; but usually cremi/a. — Gk, 

B. xiii. 130; here-with, Malachi, iii. 10. iptfuTrjs, a dweller in a desert. — Gk. iprjpia, a solitude, desert. — Gk, 

HEREDITARY, descending by inheritance. (L.) In Shak. ip^pos, deserted, desolate. Root uncertain. Der. hermit-age, Spenser, 

Temp.ii. i. 223; and inCotgrave, to translate F. hereditaire. Englished F. Q. i, i, 34, spelt heremytage, Mandeville*s Travels, p. 93, from F. 
from Lat. hereditarius, hereditary. — Lat. heredita-, base of hereditare, hermitage, ‘ an hermitage ; ’ Cot. Also hermit-ic-al, spelt heremiticall 
to inherit. — Lat. heredi-, crude form of heres, an heir. See Heir, in Holinshed, Desc. of Britain, b. i. c. 9 (R.), from Lat. heremiticus 
Der. hereditariiy. From the same base we have heredita-ble, a (better eremiticus), solitary, 
late and rare word, for which heritable was formerly used, as in HERN, the same as Heron, q. v. 

Blackstone’s Comment, b. ii. c. 3 (R.) ; also heredita-ment, given in HERNIA, a kind of rupture ; a surgical term. (L.) In Kersey, 

Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. ed. ^15. — Lat. hernia, a rupture, hernia. Of uncertain origin. 

HERESY, the choice of an opinion contrary to that usually HERO, a warrior, illustrious man. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Hamlet, ii. 
received. (F., — L., — Gk.) The word means, literally, no more than 2. 270. — O. F. heroe, ‘a worthy, a demygod;’ Cot. — Lat. heroHm, 
‘choice.*, M.E. heresye, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 267 (see Spec, of acc, of heros, a hero. — Gk. Ijpats, a hero, demi-god. + vira, a 
English, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 103, 1. 149) ; eresie, Wyclif, Acts, hero. + Lat. uir, a man, hero, -f* A. S. wer, a man. See Virile, 
jpcxiv. 14.— O. F. heresie, ‘heresie, obstinate or wicked error;* Cot.— ^ The mod. F,kigps is now accommodated to the spelling of the 
Lat. haresis.mmGk. dpttjie, a tak^, choice, sect, heresy. — (ik. Lat. nom. The lit. acc, is, however, still preserved in the Span, 

to take ; on which see Curtius, ii. 180. Der. heretic, q. v. heroe, Ital, eroe. Der. hero-ic, spelt heroicke in Spenser, F. Q. v. 1. 1, 

, HERETIC, the holder of a heresy. (F.,- L., — Gk.) M.E. from O.F, heroique (Cot), which from Let heroieus*, heroie<dif^ 

ereHh, heretik, Wyclif, Tit. iii. 10. — O. F. heretique, ‘ an heretick ; ’ Cot, hero-ism ; also hero-ine, q. v. 

^LaX.haretieus.m,Ck. alpirueSt, able to choose, heretical. - Gk. alpilv, HEROINE, a famous woman. (F., • L., - Gk.) In Minsheu, 
to take, choose. See Heresy. Der. heretic-al. * A heroine is a kinde of prodigy ; ’ Evelyn, Memoirs ; Mrs. Evelyn 

. HERIOT, a tribute paid to the lord of a manor on the decease of to Mr. Bohun, Jan. 4, 1673 (R.)— F. heroine, * a most worthy lady ; ^ 
a tenant. (£.) See Blackstone, Comment, b. ii. capp. 6, 28 ; and see Cot. — Lat. heroine, — Gk. iipotvti, fern, of a hero. See: 
Hariot in Blount’s Law Lexicon; and Heriot in Jamieson’s Scot. Diet. H ero. 

.Sir D. Lyndesay speaks of a herield hors, a horse paid as a heriot. HERON, a long-legged water-fowl. (F.,— O.H.G.) M.E, kerttufm 
The Monarche, b. iii. 1 . 4734. Corrupted from A.S. heregeatu, lit. Chaucer, Parliament oiFoules, 346. AlsoAa>ro», Wright’a Vpeab; !. 
.military apparel ; Grein, ii. 36. The heregeatu consisted of ‘ militanr 1 77. ‘ Hee ardea, a heme ; * id. 353. ‘ Heern, byrde, heryn, herm^ iitwj ’ 
.habiliments or equipments, which, after the death of the vas^, &oxnp|. Parv. p. 3^7. — O.F, hairon, ‘a heron,^ heme, hemjiihlii)^ 
escheated to the sovereign or lord, to whom they were delivered by.. Cot. (Mod. F*: heron; Prov. aigros; Ital. aghirone, Spoil. 
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4rfroff.)*0. H. G. Tuigir.luiger, a herott ; with tttilixed •m (Ital, -oa#)* 
4 * Swcd. ha^er, a heron, 4 * Dan, heir$, a heron. 4 ’ a heron. 

B. Fick further compares these words with G. hdkir, Msr, a jackdaw, 
lit. ‘laugher,* from the VKAK, to lai^h; cf. Skt. Mk, hakh, to 
lattg[h; L^i. caehinnm, laughter; prov. E. heigkmvt a wood-pecker. 
Similarly it is {probable that the * heron * was named from its harsh 
voice. I|f ITie A. S* name was kragra, Wright’s Vocab. i. 39, 
col. 1; 77, col. 1 ; with whidi cf, W. tngyr, a screamer, a heron 
(from ^» erigt eryg^ hoarse); G. a heron ; Lat. graculut,jBi 
jay ; all similarly named from the imitative word which appears in 
E. as crc^e, creak, croak. See Orake. Der. heron~er, M. E. heronere, 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv, 413 ; from O. F. haironnier ; Cotgrave explains 
fauicon haironnier as * a hemer, a faulcon made only to the heron.' 
Also krrou-ry. And see Horonahaw, Egret. 
HEBONSHAW. HERKSHAW, (1) a young heron (2) a 
heronry. (F.) ^ Spenser has herneshaw in the sense of heron ; F. Q. vi, 
7. 9, Two distinct words have been confused here. 1. Herr^taw, 
a heron, is incorrect, being a corruption of heronsewe; the name 
heronmv for the heron is still common in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
Mr. Peacock’s Glossary of Manley and Corringham (Lincoln) words 
has: 'Heronsewi the common heron. “ There were vewed at this pre- 
sent survey certayne heronsetues whichc have allwayes used to brede 
there to the number of iiij.’*— Survey of Glastonbury, temp. Ilen.VIII, 
Mon, Ang, i. 1 1 . Sec Chaucer, Squyeres Talc, 68.* The etymology of 
this heromewe is not really known ; 7 'yrwhitt cHcs the F. heronfeau 
from * the glossary,’ meaning probably that in Urry's cd. of Chaucer; 
and this has been copied ad nauseam, with the information that 
Juronpeau means * a young heron.’ I will only say that * a young 
heron ’ in French is certainly hdronneau, O. F. haironneau ; and that 
•peau would not give M. E. -sewe. 2. Hernshaw in its other sense 
is correct; and is compounded of heron, and shaw, a wood. The 
sense is given by Cotgrave, who explains O. F. haironniere by ‘ a 
heron’s ncast, or ayrie ; a herneshaw, or shaw of wood wherein herons 
breed.* 

HERRING, a small fish. (£.) M. £. her/ng (with one r), 
Havelok, 758. « A. S. harineg ; the pi. Juerinegas is in iElfric’s CoL 
ioquv, in Thorpe’s Analecta* p. 34 ; also haring, Wright’s Vocab. i. 
56, I. 4. + Du. haring, + G. hiiring, p. The explanation in 
Webster is probably correct ; viz. that the fish is named from its 
appearance m large shoals; from the Teutonic base HARYA, an 
army (Fick, iii. 05), as seen in Goth, harjis, A.S. here, G. heer, 
(O. H. G. hari), an army. See Harry. 

HESITATE, to doubt, stammer. (L.) Spelt hesiiaie, hasitaie 
in Minsheu, ed. 1627. [Perhaps merely made out of the sb. hesi^ 
(ation, which occurs in Cotgrave to translate F. hesitation, whereas 
he explains hedier only by ‘ lo doubt, feare, stick, stammer, stagger 
in opinion.’] -i Lat. hasitatus, pp. of hasitare, to stick fast ; intensive 
verb formed from hcesum, supine of harere, to stick, cleave. 4* Lithua- 
nian gaiszti, gaiszoti, to tarry, delay (Nesselmann) ; Fick, i. 576.«» 
4/GH AIS, to stick, cleave. Der. hesitation, hesit^anc-y ; from the 
* same root, ad^here, cohere, in-her~ent. 

HEST, a command. (E.) M. E. best, heste, a command ; also, a 
promise; Chaucer, C. T. 14062. The final t is properly excrescent, 
as in whih*t, agains-t, amongs-t, amids-t, from M. E. whiles, againes, 
amonges, amiddes. And it was easily suggested by confusion with the 
Icel. Ai-iV. — A.S. has, a command, Grcin, i. 24. -A.S. hnian, to com- 
mand. 4" Icel. heit, a vow ; from heita, to call, promise. 4* D* H. G. 
hdz (G. geheiss\ a comniand ; from O. H.G. heizan (G. heissen), to 
call, bid, command. Cf. Goth, haitan, to name, call, command, 

! 1. Fick (iii. 55) suggests a connection with Gk. Kwvfjuu, I hasten, E. 
ie, q. V. In this case, the base is KID, an extension of V KL 
HETEROCIiITE, irregularly inflected. (L.,-Gk.) A gram- 
matical term ; hence used in the general sense of irregular, disorderly. 
‘Thcr are Btnmso heterocUts in religion now adaies;’ Howell, Familiar 
Letters, vol. iv. let. 35. - Lat. Aff/eroc/iVm, varying in declension. Gk. 
Jrfp^aXirot, otherwise or irregularly inflected, - Gk. Hrepo’, crude 
fonn of krepot, o.ther; and •tcKiroe, formed from xXivciv, to lean, 
opgnate with E. lean. 

HETERODOH, of strange opinion ; heretical. (Gk.) In Blount’s 
Gloss,,, ed* 1674* Compounded from Gk. ttepo, cnidc form of 
Irfpof, another, other ; and 8dfa, opinion, from Sonstr, to think. 
2>er. hetero 4 o»^, Gk. Ircpogo^ia. 

HETE|tQaENEOirS, dissimilar in kind. (Gk.) Blount’s 
Gloss., ea, 1674, ^ves the adjectives heterogene, keterogeneal, and t^ 
Sb. heterogeneity. Compounded from Gk. krepo-, crude form ofkrepoe, 
another, other; and yivoe, kind, kin, cognate with E. kin, Der. 
hete rogjpne ousdy, •nets ; heterogene^ihy, 

HVW, to hack, ciA (K*) M.E. hewen, Chaucer, C.T. 1424.— 
A,S, hedwant to hew; Greii^ ii. 6a. 4* Da. ^auwii.^Icel. hdggva,^ 
Swed. hugfa. 4 Dan. 4 G. hauen ; O. H. G. houwan, 4 Ru^. 
knmte, toliammer, f<^* Atiied to Lat. cuderit to strike, poond,^ 
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'beat. The root appears to be KU, to strike, beat* X^. iefs-sr; 
alsOAoj, q.v. 

HEXAC^N, a plane figure, with sU sides and angles. YL.; Gk.) 
Hexagonal is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Hemgone in Minsheu, ed. 
1627. Named from its six angles.— I^t. hene^Smtm, a hexagon.^— 
Gk.' 4 f^xrot, six-comered.— Gk. If, six, cognate with £. nx; and 
ymvia, an angle, comer, from Gk. yhv, a knee, cognate with £. hm* 
See Six and Kne e. Itev, herntgon-al, hexagon-tdiy, 
HEXAMETER), a certain kind of verse having six feet. (L.,«m 
G k.) * This provoking song in hexameter verse; * Sidney’s Arcadia, 
b. i. (R.) * I like your late Englishe hexameters ; * Spenser, letter to 
Harvey, qu. in Globe ed. of Spenser, p. xxviii.«-Lat. hexameter ; also 
hexametrue.^Gk, lfd/Mr/N>t, a hexameter; properly an adj. meaning 
* of six metres * or feet. — Gk. If, six, cognate with E. six ; and fUrpor, 
a measu re, metm. See Biz and Metre. 

HEY, interjection. (E.) M. E. hei, Legend of St. Katharine, 1. 
579 1 Gawayn and Grene Knight, 1445. A natural exclamation. 
4 G. hei, interjection. 4 Du. hei, hey ! ho 1 
HEYDAY ( 1 ), inteijection. (G. or Du.) In Shak. Temp. ii. a. 
190. *Heyda, what Hans Flutterkin is this? what Dutchman does 
build or frame castles in the air? * Ben Jonson, Masque of Augurs. 
Borrowed cither from G. heida, ho f hallo t or from Du. hei daar, hot 
there. It comes to much the same thing. The G. da, Du. daar, are 
cognate with E. there. ^ The interj. hey is older ; see above. 
HEYDAY (2), frolicsome wildness. (E.) *At your age the 
heyday in the blood is tame ; * Hamlet, iii. 4. 69. I take this to be 
quite a different word from the foregoing, though the commentators 
confuse the two. In this case, and in the expression * heyday of 
youth,’ the word stands for high day (M. £. hey day) ; and it is not 
surprising that the old editions of Shakespeare have highday in place 
of heyday ; only, unluckily, in the wrong place, viz. Temp. ii. 2. 190. 
Cf. ‘that sabbath day was an high day;* John, xix. 31. For the old 
spellings of high, see High. 

HIATUS, a gap, defect, &c. (L.) In Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 
1731.- Lat. hiatus, a gap, chasm.— Lat. hiatus, pp. of hiare, to yawn, 
g^e ; cognate with E. yawn. See Yawn. Doublet, chasm, q. v. 
HIBERNAL, wintry. (F., - L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errort, 
b. jv. c. 13. § 10, where it is spelt hyhernal.^V, hibernal, ‘ wintery;* 
Cot. — Lat. hibernalis, wintry; lengthened from Lat. hibemus, wintry, 
p. Hiifernus is from tlie same root as Lat. hi-ems, winter, Gk. 
snow, and Skt. Ai-ma, cold, frost, snow ; the form of the root is GHl* 
Der. from same source, hiberw-ate. 

HICCOUGH, HICCUP, HICKET, a spasmodic inspiration, 
with closing of the glottis, causing a slight sound. (£.) Now 
generally spelt hiccough. Spelt hiccup (riming with prick up), Butler’s 
Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 346. Also hicket, as in the old edition of Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 9. § 5 ; and in Minsheu. Also hiehcock; 
Florio explains Ital. singhiozzi by ‘ yexings, hichcocks* Also hickoek ; 
Cotgrave has : *Hoquet, the hickock, or yexing;’ also *Hocqueter, to ycx, 
or clock [cluck], to have the hickup or hickcock* p. It seems to be 
generally considered that the second syllable is cough, and such may 
be the case ; but it is quite as likely that hiccough is an accom- 
modated spelling, due to popular etymology. The evidence takes us 
back to the form kich^ck, parallel to hick-et, both formed from luck 
by the help of the usual dimin. suffixes •ock, -et, Cf. F. hoqu-^et, the 
hiccough, in which the final -e/ is certainly a dimin. suffix; and 
probably some confusion with F. hoqvet caused the change from hick* 
ock to hick-et, y. The former syllable hie, hik, or hick is of imita- 
tive origin, to denote the spasmodic sound or jerk ; and is preserved 
in the word Hitch, q. v. It is not peculiar to English. 4 Du. hik, 
the hiccough ; hikken, to hiccough. 4 Dan. hikke, the hiccough ; also, 
to hiccough. 4 Swed. hicka, the hiccough ; also, to hiccough. And 
cf. W. ig, a hiccough, sob; igio, to sob; Breton hik, a hiccough, 
called hak Jn the dialect of Vannes, whence (probably) F. hoqvet, 
8. All from a base HIK, weakened form of KIK, used to denote 
convulsive movements in the throat ; see Chlnoough. 
HICKORY^ an American tree of the genus Carya, Origin 
unknown. 

HIDALGO, a Spanish nobleman of the lowest class. (Span.,** 
L) The word occurs in Terry. Voyage to East India, ed. 1655, p. 
169 (Todd); also in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 116.— 
Span, hidalgo, a nobleman ; explained to have originally been hijo d$ 
algo, the son of something, a man of rank, a name perhaps given in 
irony; fl. Hijo, O. Span. /igo, is from lix.filium, acc. oifiUm, son ; 
see Algo is from Lat. aliquod, something. 

HIDE (I), to cover, conceal (E.) M. E, lUden, huden ; Chaucer, 
C.T. Hjja; Ancren Riwle, p. 130.-A. S. Aidim, h^dan; Giein,ii. 
125, 4 Gk, xeifOfur, to hide. And cf. Lat. eus/os (for evdios), a 
guardian, protector. •• 4/ KUDH, to hide; an extension of VKU, 
to hide ; which again is a weakened form of V SKU, to cover ; Fick, 
i.8i6. See Sky. Dor. Aid-mg ; and sec (a). 
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3SXiDB<»)« a fSkin. (E.) M. E. hid$, Pricke of Conscience. 1. si^^ifki^-^spiriiedi Mgk^wpymU. E. htith wtyi, P. Plowman, B. x. 155 ; . 
haU» Anmn Rxwie. p. iso,«»A.S. AM the skin; Grein. ii, la^.^ kigk^ynian;high‘wnmgkt,Oikeno,iui,2; with niuneroos similar 
1^. kM 4> ^ Dan. and Swed. M. 4* O. H. G. Ad/ ; G. compounds. Also kigh4ami, which see below. 

Aoa/. Hh.x»t. ctiifjs, akin. Gk.airmt, owvrot. skin, hide.-^ to BuOHXaAND, belon^ng to a mountainous regiom (E.) * A 

coyer; Fide* i. dl6. See Sky. Dor. Aidt-Aoumf, said of a tree the generation of A^A/ond thieves and redshanks ; ' Milton, Ohsery. on 
bark of which impedes its growth, Miltem’s Areopagitica, ed. Hales, the Art. of Peace (qu. in Todd). From high and land ; correspc^- 
p. 33, 1. 1 ; also Side (3). ing somewhat to the M. E, upland^ used of country people as dis- 

HIDB (3), to flog, castigate. (E.) Colloquial. Merely * to skin* tii^uished from townsfolk. Dor. highland-er; highlands, 
by flogging. Cf. Aj^a, to flog ; from IceL Add, the Wde. Der. HIGIHT, was or is called. (E.) Obsolete. A most singular word. 
Judging- presenting the sole instance in English of a passive verb ; the corred 

HIDIO (4), a measure of land. (E.) ‘ Bide of land Blount's Law phrase was he AigA/«he was (or is) called, or he was nam^. • This 
Diet., ed. i^i. Of variable size ; estimated at 1 20 or 100 acres ; or grisly beast, which lion hight by name | —which is called by the name 
even much less ; see Blount. Low Lat. Aida ; Ducange.— A. S. hid ; of lion ; Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 140. M. E. highte, ‘ But ther as I was wont 
ASlfied's tr. of Bede, b. iii. c. 34 ; b. iv. c. 1 3. 16, 19. (^Sce Kemble’s to highte [be called] Arcite, Now higUe I Philostrat ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 
Saxons in England, b. 1. c. 4: and the Appendix, shewing that the I557» Older forms to/s, A#//«. * Clarice hatte that maide*— the maid 
estimate at 1 30 or 100 acres is too large.) This word is of was named Clarice ; Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 1. 479. 

a contracted form ; the full form is higid ; Thorpe, Diplomatarium * Thet hel/en Calef and losue* — that were named Caleb and Joshua ; 
Mvi Saxonici, p. 657; Kemble. Codex Diplomaticus, no. 340. This Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 67. And see Stratmann’s Diet. s. v. kAten,mm 
form A^'d is equivalent to htwise, another term for the same thing ; A. S. hdlte, I am ^led. I was called ; pres, md pt. t. of A. S. Ad/oit, 
and both words orig. meant (as Beda says) an estate sufficient to to be called, a vhro with passive sipiification ; from A. S. hdtan, 
support oHe family or household. They are, accordingly, closely con- active verb, to bid, command, call ; Grein, ii. 16, 17. + G. ich heisse, 
nected with A. S.Mwan, domestics, those of one household, and with I am named ; from heissen, (i) to call, (3) to be called. p. Best 
the Goth, heiwa-frauja, the master of a household ; see further under explained by the Gothic, which has haitm, to call, name, pt. t. 
ffive. ^ Popular etymology has probably long ago confused haihait ; whence was formed the true passive pres, tense Aat/ada, I 
the hide of land with Aidtf, a skin ; but the two words must be kept am called, he is called ; as in ‘ Thomas, saei haitada Didymus * — 
entir^ amrt. The former is A. S. Aigtd, the latter A. S. Ayd. Thomas, who is called Didymus ; John, xi. 6. See further under Heat. 

HUiXiOTTS, ugly, horrible. (F.) The central e has crept into the HIDARITIT, cheerfulness, mirth. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) ‘Restraining 
word, and it has become trisyllabic; the true form is hidous. It is his ebriety unto hilarity \* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. v, c. 23, 
trisyllabic in Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 3. 34. M. E. Airfows (the in- part 16.—F. Ai7ari7^, mirth ; omitted by Cotgraye, but see Littre.— 
variable form) ; Chaucer, C. T. 3520; he also has hidomly, C. T. Lat. hilaritaiem^ acc. of hilaritas^ mirth. — I..at. hilaris^ hilarus^ cheer- 
1701.— O.F. Atdos, hidus^ hideus, later kideuxt hideous; the oldest ful, gay. Not an ori^. Lat. word; but borrowed. — Gk. iKapAs, 
form is hisdos, p. Of uncertain origin ; if the former s in Jjtisdos cheerful, gay. Cf. Gk. iXaot, propitious, kind. per. Hence the late 
is not an inserted letter, the probable original is Lat. hispidosusf word hilari-oust formed as if from a Lat. hilariosus ; hilarious does 
roughish, an extended form of Lat. hispidus, rough, shaggy, bristly, not occur in Todd’s Johnson. From same source, ex-hilarale, 
Der. hideous-ly, hideous-ness. ^ Hilary Term is so called from the festival of St. Hilary (Lat, 

HIE, to hasten. (E.) M. E. Afr«, Ay/«, AiV»; P. Plowman, B. xx. Ai/a m ), Jan. 13. 

333 ; cf. Chaucer, C. T. 10605. The M. E- sb. hie or Ay*, harte, is HHjDING, a base, menial wretch. (E.) In Shak, used of both 
also found; id. 4637.— A.. S. AigiViw, to ha^en; Grein, ii. 73. sexes ; Tam. Shrew, ii. 36 ; &c. [Not derived, as Dr. Schmidt says, 
p. Allied to Gk. kUiv^ to go, move, /rfrt/ftai, 1 go ; also to Lat. ciere, from A. S. healdan, to hold ; which is impossible.] ‘ The word is 
to summon, cause to go ; «/«s, quick. — ^ KI, to sharpen, excite ; of. still in use in Devonshire, pronounced hilderling, or Underling ; * 
Skt. (51, to sharpen ; whence also E. hone. See Cite. Halliwell, Hence the obvious etymolo^. Hilding is short for 

HIEHAHCHT, a sacred government. (F., — Gk.) Gascoigne Ai/d^r/wg, and Ai7dtfr/i«g stands for M.E.Ai«ifrr/mg, base, degenerate; 
has the pi. Uerarchies; Steel Glass, 993 ; ed. Arber, p. 77. The Ormulum, 4860, ^89. Made up from A. S. AiWer, behind ; and the 
sing, is in Cotgrave.-F. Uerarchie, ‘an hierarchy;* Cot.-Gk. suffix -/i«g. See Hind (3) and (on the suffix) Chamberlain. 
Ifpapxla, the power or post of an Updpxv*- — Gk. Upapx^s^ a steward HELD, a small mountain. (E.) M. E. hil (with one /); Havelok, 
or president of sacred rites.— Gk. hp-, foriepo-, crude form of Up6s^ 1387; also Awf, Ancren Riwle,^ p. 178. — A* S. Ay//; Grein, ii. 133. 
sacred ; and dpxciv, to rule, govern. p. The, orig. ^nse of UpAs ‘.Collis, Ay//;’ Wright’s Vqcab.;i. 54, col. i. And see Northumbrian 
was ‘ vigorous ; * cognate with Skt. ishirast vigorous, fresh, blooming version of St. Luke, xxiii. 30. + O. Du. Ai7, hille ; Oudemans. 
(in the Peterb. Diet.); see Curtius, i.499 ; from prpbably ‘tp 0. Further allied tp Lithuan. kalnas^ Lat. cdlis, a hill; Lat. eelsusp 
be vigorous.* For dpx^t*', see Arch**, prefix* iev. Uerarchi-c-al \ lofty ; a top. See Culminate* and Haulm. Der. Af7/-y, 

we also find Uerarch (Milton, P. L. v. 468), fronpi Gk. Up&px^** hilN-ness ; dimin. Ull^ocU in Shak. Venus and Adonis, 337. Not 
HlEBOOIiYFHIC* symbolical; applied tp picture writing, connected with G. Aiigz/, a hill; for thid is related to E.Aow, a hill; 
(L., — Gk.) ‘The characters which are called Afrrog/ypAiVA®;* IIol- see How (3). 

land, tr. of Plutarch, p. 1051 (R.) ‘An hieroglyphical answer;* HHiT* the handle of a sword. (E.) In Shak. Hamlet, v. 3. 159 ; 
Ralegh. Hist, of the World, b. iii. c. 5. s. 4 (R.) - L^t. hieroglyphicust it was common to use the pi. Ults with reference to a single weapon ; 
symbolical. ••Gk. Upoy\v<piic6s, hieroglyphic. —Gk. Ifpo-, crude form Jul. Cscsar, v. 3. 43. M. E. hilt; Layamop, 6506.— A. S, Ai7/« Grein. 
of Upds, sacred ; and to hollow out, engrave, cfrve, write in d* 75*. + Icel. hjalt, + Q. H. G. helza, a sword-hilt. 0. The 

incised characters, ^e Hierareby and Glyptic. Der. Ueror Icel. AJa// also ineans the guard between the hilt and blade ; tne Lat. 
glyphioal, •aUly ; also the sb. hieroglyph, coined by omitting -ic. gladius, sword, is perhaps related ; Fick, iii. 73. ^ In any case, 

HIEROPHANT, a revealer of sacred things, a priest. (Gk.) it is quite unconnected with the verb to hold, Der. Ultied. 

In Warburton’s Divine legation, b. ii. s. 4 (R.)— Gk. UfKKpdynjs, HIM, the objective case of,A#; see He. 

teaching the rites of worship. — Gk. frpo-, crude form of Itpot, sacred; HIN, a Hebrew liquid measure. (Heb.) In Exod. xxix. 40, &c. 
and ^vtiv, to shew, explain. See Hierarchy and Phantom. Supposed to contain aboi(t 6 quarts. — Heb. hin, a hin ; said to be a 
HIGGLE, to chaffer, bargain. (E.) ‘ To higgle thus ; * Butler, wb rd of E gyptian origin. 

Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 2. 1. 491. And used by Fuller, Worthies, North- HIND (r), the female jO,f thjC stag. (E*) M. E. hind, hynde; P. 
umberland (R.) A weakened form of haggle; see Haggle (3). Plowman, B. xv, 374. — A. S. hind, fem. ; Grein, ii. 76, + Du. Unde, 
Der. Uggi~er. a hind, doe. <4 Icel^-Dan., and Swed. Und. •f' O. H.G. Untd, M. H. G. 

HIGH, tall, lofty, chief, illustrious. (E.) M. E. heigh. Ugh, hey. Unde ; whence G. Aiiii/w, ^ doe, with suffixed (fem.) -i«. p. Fick 
Ay; Chaucer. C.T. 318; P. Plowman, B. x. 155.- A.S. hedh, h^h; (iii. 61) dves the TTcutonic jtype as HENDA, as if from theTeut. 
Grein, ii. 44. -f Du. hoog. + Icel. Aar. *4 Swed. hog. + Dan. hoi. + ^ase HANTH, to take by hunting ; see Hand. 

Goth, hauhs. *4 G. AocA ; O. H. G. hdk. p. The orig, sense is HIND (3). a peasant. (E.) In l^enser, F. Q. vi. 8. i a. *1110 d 
• knoblike,* humped or bunched up ; cf, G. hochen, to set in heaps ; is excrescent. M. E. hine, Chaucer, C. T* 605 ; Ay«^, P. Plowman, B. 
hoeher, a knob, hump, bunch; G. UXgel, a bunch, knob, hillock; vi. 1 33* A. S. Aina, a domestic; but the word is unauthenticated as 
Icel. haugr, a mouna. The still older sense is simply ‘ bent ’ or a nom. sing., and is rather to be considered a gen, pi. ; so that Afsa 
‘rounded;* cf. Skt kuksU, tjie belly, kueha, the female breast really stands for Afrio man -a man of the domestics. We find Aina 
y* From Teutonic base HUH, to bend, bow, project upwards in a «a/di^— elder of the domestics, i. e. master of a household; iElfred’k 
rounded form. — KUK, to bend, inake round ; cf. iSct huch, to tr. of Beda, iii. 9. p. Further, Una stands for hvuma, Mwenap 
contract, bend, Der. heigU, q. v. ; UgUlyi also Ugh-horn, K. John, gen. pi. of hiwan (pi. nom.), domestics; Grein, ii. 78, So called 
v. 3. 79 ; high-Urtd ; higUcohured, Ant. and Cleop. li. 7. 4 ; Ugh fed ; Bec ause b elonging to the household or Uve. See Hiire. 
MaMlown ; higUhanded; UgUminded, x Hen. VI, i. 5. la ; UgU HIND (3), adj. in the rear. (E.) We say ‘ Und feet/ i. e. the two 
msmedouese; higUness, Temp. ii. x, 173; UgU^iest; UgUroad;^ feet of a quadru]^ in the rear. But the older cxpreasxon in * Under 
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feet,* as In St. Bmndan. ed. Wright» 30, the pos. degree not being 
used ; we also find hynderere^ hyndttr$^ Wyclif, Gen. xvi. 13.—A.S. 
hindoftt only as adv., at the back of ; hindeweardt hindwards, back- 
wards ; hinder, adv, backwards^ Grein, ii. 76. -f Goth, hindar, prep, 
behind ; hindana, prep, beyond, G, hhuer, prep, behind ; Hinten, 
adv. behind. All from the base which appears in A. S. June, hence. 
See Honoe» He, Behind, Bar. hhid-ward, Wyclif. Ps. xlix. 1 7, 
Ixi x. 4 ; also hind^most, o.v.; hinder, verb# <l*v. ; be^hind. 
HINJDBit, to put benind, keep back, check. (E.) M. E. hindren, 
hyndren ; Gower, C. A. i. gti. He also has the sb. hinderer ; i. 330 ; 
iii. iii.««A.S. ktWrtna; A.S. Chron. au. 1003.— A. S. hinder, adv. 
behind 5 from hindan, behind. Icel. hindra, to hinder. See 
Hind (3), Ber. hinder^er \ also hindr-anee (for kinder-ance), with F. 
suffix ^ance ; * damage, hurt, or hinderaunce ; * Frith’s Works, p. 15. 
HINBliOST, last. (E.) In Shak Sonnet 85. 12 ; 7 Hen. VI, 
iii. 1. 2. a. The suffix has nothing to do with the word most', 
the word is to be divided as hind-m^ost, a double superlative ; where 
both -w and = mest) are superlative suffixes ; so also in the case 
of Aftorxnost, utmost. The corruption of -est to -os/ is due to 
confusion with the word most in jiopular etymology. The form AiW- 
tnost is not old ; Changer has hinderest, C. T. 624. p. The suffix 
•^st being the usual one for the superlative, we have only to account 
for the rest of the word. — A.S. hind^ma, hindmost; Grein, ii. 76. 
Here the suffix •ma is the same as that seen in Lat. opti-mns, optu-mus, 
best ; see Aftermoot. 4 > Goth, hindumkts, hindmost. Matt. viii. 12; 
to be divided as hind-u-m-ists ; cf. Goth. /r/z-ma, first. See Hind (3). 

Also spelt hindermost, as in Ilolinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1290 
(R.) Here the r is an insertion, due to confusion with hinder ; but 
the e is correct ; cf. A. S. hindema. 

HIHGE, the joint on which a door turns. (Scand.) The i was 
formerly e. M. K. henge (with hard g), a hinge ; with dimin. form 
hengel, a hinge. ‘As a dore is turned in his hengis' [earlier version, 
in his heeng’] ; Wyclif, Prov. xxvi. 14. * Hengyl of a clorc;* Prompt. 
Parv. p. 233. ‘ Hie gumser, a hengylle ; * Wright’s Vocab. i. a6i, col. 
I. p. So called because the floor hangs upon it ; from M. E. hengen, 
to hang, a word of Scand. origin. ‘ Henged on a tie ; * Havelok, 
1429. — Icel. hengja, to hang; cognate with A.S. hangian, to hang; 
see Hang (A). Cf. Du. hengsel, a hinge. Der. hinge, v. 

HIHT, a slight allusion. (E.) a. The verb is later than the sb. 

* As I have hinted in some former papers;* Tatler, no,. 267, Only 
the sb. occurs in Shak., where it is ^ common word ; Oth. i. 3. 142, 
166. Esp. used in the phrases ‘to take the hint,* or ‘ upon this hint.* 
p. Hint properly signifies ‘a thing taken,’ i. e. a thing caught or 
apprehendea ; being a contraction of M. E. hinted, taken ; dr rather 
a variant of the old pp. hent, with tlie same sense. ‘ Hyniyd, raptus ; 
Hyntyn, or revyn, or henfyn, rapio, arripio;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 240. 
The earlier spelling of the verb was kenten, pt. t. hente, Chaucer, C. T. 
700 ; the pp. hetd occurs even in Shak. Meas. iv. 6. 14. — A. S. hentan, 
to seize, to hunt after ; Grein, ii. 34. Cf. Goth, hinthan, to seize, 
catch with the hand. See Hit, Hunt. Der. hint, verb. 

HIP (i), the haunch, upper part of the thigh. (E.) M.E. kupe, 
hipe, hippe. ‘ About hire hippes large ; * Chaucer, C. T. 474. ‘ Nupes 
had hue faire *» she had fair hips ; Alisaunder, 1 . 190 ; printed with 
' Will, of Paleme. ed. Skeat. — A. S. hype ; Gregory’s Pastoral, ed. Sweet, 
p.383, l.z.^FPu. AtfKp.+Icel. liw/ppr.+Dan. Aq/'/e.+Swed.k/j/’/.+Goth. 
hups. + G. hi^te, O, H. G, huf. ( 3 , The suffixed -/ or -te in some of 
these words stands for the old Aryan suffix -/a ; the Teutonic base of 
kif is HUPI ; Fick, iji. 77. The orig, sense was probably ‘ a bend,’ 
«j|omt, or else, ‘a hump cf. Gk. nvvreiv, to bend forward ; Kvtpot, bent; 
/ey^os, a hump, hunch. ^ KUP, also KUBH, to go up and down ; 
Fick, i. 336, 537. See Heap, Hump, Hoop, Hop. Der. hip- 
bone, A.S. hype-bdn; Wright’s Vocab. i. 44, col. i, last line. ^ From 
the phrase ‘to have on the hip* or ‘catch on the kip* (Merch. of 
Ven. i. j. 47, iv. i. 334) may very well have been formed the word 
kipped, 1, e. beaten, foiled ; but this word was sooner or later con- 
nected with hypochondria ; see Hippish. 

HIP (a), also HBP, the fruit of the dog-rose. (E.) M. E. kepe. 

* And swete as is the brambel Hour That bereth the rede kepe ; ' 
Chaucer, C.T. 13677, A. S. keop, in the comp, kedp-brymel, a hip- 
bramble; Wright’s Vocab. i. 33, col. i ; to translate Lat. rubtts. + 
M. H, G. kiej^, O. H. G. hiujb, a bramble-bush. Root unknown. 

HIPPISH, hypochondriacal. (Gk.) In Byron, Beppo, st. 64. 
The word is merely a colloquial substitute for hypochondriacal, of which 
the first syllable is preserved. And see note at eqd of Hip (i). 
BlIPPOCAJA^IT'S, a kind of fish. (Gk.) It has a head like a 
horse, and a long flexible tail; whence the name.— Gk. Imrondfuros, 
Unro/eifoni, a monster, with a horse's head and fish’s tail. - Gk. Iviro-, 
crude form of Iinrot, a horse ; and tedtAirrew, to bend. 
HIPPOPOTAMtXB, the river-honse. (L., • Gk.) M. E. ypota- 
fttus, Alexander and Bindimus, ed. Skeat, 157. Also ypo/ano5, King 
Alisaunder, 6534. Both corrupted from Lat. kippo^tamus. 


HITCH. 

^ Ivvowdrapm, the river-horse of Egypt ; also called finroi 
rivei^-dwelling horse.— Gk. fmro-, crude form of firvot, a horse ; and 
frorafde, a river. p. The Gk. twiros stands for t/ejccs, co^ate with 
Lat. equus, a horse ; see Equine, nora^t^i is fresh, drinkable water ; 
see Potable. ^9* From the same Gk. finroi we have hippo-drome, 
a race-course for horses ; hippo-phagy, a feeding on horse-flem ; hippo^ 
griff, a monster, half horse, half griffin ; &c. 
hire, wages for service. (E.) M. E. hire, Chaucer, C. T. 500 ; 
also hure, huyre, hyre, P. Plowman, A, ii. 91 ; B. ii. 122.— A. S. hyr, 
fern. (gen. hyre), Luke, x. 23. + Du. hazr, wages, scrv'ice, -f Swed* 
kyra, rent, wages. + Dan. hyre, hire. + O. Fries, here, a lease. • 4 * G. 
keuer, hire (Fliigel’s Diet.). p. The orig. sense was perhaps 
• service ; * the word is probably connected with A. S. hired (for 
hiwr^d), a family, household, and with £. kind (a servant) and hive. 
See Hive, Hide (4), Hind (2). Der. hire, verb, A. S. hyrian. 
Matt. XX. 7 ; hire-ling, A.S. kyreling, Mark, i. 20. 

HIRSUTE, rough, shaggy, bristly. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed, 
1674; and in Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 616 (R.)— Lat. hirsutus, rough, 
bristly. Allied to Lat. korrere, to bristle. See Horror. Der. 
hirsute-ness (Todd). 

HIS, of him, of it. (E.) Formerly neut. as well as masc. See 
He, Its. 

HISS, to make a sound like a serpent or a goose. (E.) Wyclif 
has hisshing, a hissing, 2 Chron. xxix. 8. The Lat. sibulat is glossed 
by kyssyt, i. e. hisses; Wrights Vocab. i. 180, 1 . i. — A.S. kyaian, to 
hiss ; the Lat. irridehit is glossed by AysitS ; A. S. Psalter, ed. Spelman, 
ii. 4. -f O. Du. kisseken, to hiss; Kilian, Oudemans. p. Formed 
from the sound ; the Du. sissen, G. zischen, to hiss, are even more 
expressive ; cf.yfzz, whizz, whistle. Der. hiss, sb. ; hiss-ing, Jer. xviii. 
16, &c. ; and see hist, husk. 

HIST, an interjection enjoining silence. (E. or Scand.) In Shak. 
Romeo, ii. 2. 159. Jn Milton, 11 Penseroso, 55, the word hist ap- 
pears to be a past participle = hushed, silenced ; so that ‘ with thee 
oring . . the mute silence hist along ’ » bring along with thee the 
mute hushed silence. (So also whist; sec Whist.) Perhaps the 
orig. form was hiss, a particular use of the verb above. Cf. Dan. hys, 
intCrj. silence I kysse, to hush. Sec Hush. 

HXBTOIjOGY, the science which treats of the minute structure 
of the tissues of plants and animals. (Gk.) A modem scientific terra. 
Coined from Qk. laro-, crude foim of lards, a web ; and -Koyia, equi- 
valent to Kdyos, a discourse, from hiyuv, to speak. p. The orig. 
sense of krrdt is a ship’s mast, also the bar or beam of a loom, 
which in Greek looms stood upright ; hence, a warp or web. 7. So 
called because standing upright ; from Gk. larrifii, to make to stand, 
set, place; from-^STA, to stand; see Stand. 

History, also story, a narrative, account. (L., — Gk.) 
Story (q. v.) is an abbreviated form. M. E. historic. Fabyan gave 
to his Chronicle (printed in 1516) the name of The Concordance of 
Histories. In older authors, we commonly find the form storie, which 
is of F. origin. Historic is Englished directly from Lat. historia, a 
history.— Gk. laropla, a learning by enquiry, information, history.— 
Gk. larop-, stem of larojp or Xarojp, knowing, learned ; standing for 
tb-nap, from the base IS- of elSivai, to know. — ^ WID, to know; see 
Wit. Der. histori-an, formerly historien. Sir T.Elyot, The Govemour, 
b. i. c. 11 (R.) ; histori-c-al, Tyndal’s Works, p. 266, col. 2; histori-c- 
al-ly: histori-c; kistori-o-grapher, a writer of history (from Gk, yp 6 i- 
fpuv, to write), Gascoigne’s Steel Glas, 981 ; histori-o-graphy. 
HISTRIOHICAIi, relating to the stage. (L.) In Minsheii. 
‘ And is a histrionieal contempt ; * Ben Jonson, Magnetic Lady, A. iii. 
sc. 4. Coined, with suffix -al, from Lat. histrionicus, of or belonging 
to a player. — Lat. histrioni-, cnide form of hhtrio, a player, actor, 
p. The orig, sense was probably ‘ one who makes others laugh ;’ cf. 
Skt. has, to laugh, hasra, a fool. 

HIT, to light upon, to strike, to attain to, succeed. (Scand.) 
M.E. kitten, P. Plowman, B. xii. 108 ; xvi. 87 ; Layamon, 1 . 1550.— 
Icel. hitta, to hit upon, meet with, -f- Swed. hitia, to. find, discover, 
light upon. + Dan. hiite, to hit upon. p. Prob. allied to Goth. 
hinthan, to catch, occurring in the compound frahinihan, to take cap- 
tive ; and to £. hent, hint. See Hint. Cf. also Lat. cadere, to fall, 
happen. Der. hit, sb. 

HITCH, to move by jerks, catch slightly, suddenly. (E.) M. E. 
hicchen. *Hytehyn,hychyn, hytchen,QTTeTnevyn,Amoveo, moveo, removeof 
Prompt. Parv. p. 339 ; where the word should have been printed as 
hycchyn or hycchen. We also find: ^Hatchyd [read haechyd], or 
remevyd, hichid, hychyd, Amotus, remotus ;* ibid. Cf. Lowland Scotch 
hatch, hatch, to move by jerks ; Jamieson. p. The M.E. hicchen 
can only be a weakened form from an older hikhen, used to denote 
convulsive movement ; see Hiooough. I|f 1 see no evidence for 
connecting hitch with hook ; though the notion of hooking seems to 
have crept into the word in modem use. It is rather connected with 
Huetle,q.v. Der, At/cA, sb. 
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"HITHB, HYTHB, a small haven. (E.) TA.'E^hitht; as in ‘^Chaucer, Boole of the Duchessc, 347.«iA. S. k 4 s, Gtem, ii. 14.4* 
OarliMuihi, P. Plowman, B. v. 324 ; and see Prompt. Parv., p. 24a. Icel. hdss, + Dan. km, <4 Swecl. his, + Du. heesth, 4 kiiser, 
note i.-» A. S. y S, a haven ; Grein, ii. 126. Alliea to the verb to p. All from a Teutonic ty^ HAISA ; Pick, iii. 57. Root unknown. 
hide, and to hide, a skin, covering ; with the same sense of protecting Der. koarse^ly, hoarse^ness, 
or shielding ; from V shortened form of ^ SKU, to protect, HOABY, white ; see Hoar. 

cover. See Hide ( i ) and Hide (a). HOAX, to trick, to play a practical joke. (Low Lat.) In Todd's 

HITHEB» to this place. (E.) M. E. hider, hither, Chaucer. C.T. Johnson ; not found in early writers. The late appearance of the 
674; the right (orm in Chaucer being probably hider, since he rimes word shews that it is a mere comiption of hocus, used in just the 
/A/diffr with 6/i*ri C.T. 1265. [So also M. E. /nder, ino*r are now same sense. ‘Legerdemain, with which these jugglers hocus the 
Jather, mother ; the difference being probably one of dialect.] « A. S. vulgar;* Nalson. in Todd. ‘ This gift of hocus-pocussing-,* L’Estrange 
hider (common); also hOSer; Grein, ii. 71. 4 Icel. A«drfl. 41 ^* (Todd). See Hooub-Fooub. ^ Not from the A. S. Aw*, Awm, 
hid. 4 Swed. hit. 4 Goth, hidre. 4 Lat. citra, on this side. fi. From a taunt, occurring in Layamon ; as has been too cleverly suggested, 
the Teutonic pronominal base HI, answering to Aryan KA; with There is no bridge to connect the words chronologically; and they 
comparative suffix, as in af-ter, whe-ther. See He. Der. hither-to ; have di^erent vowels, Der. hoax, sb. 

hith erwar d, M. E. hiderward, P. Plowman, B. vi. 323. HOS (1), HTTB, the nave of a wheel, part of a grate. (E.) The 

HXVH, a basket for bees. (E.) The old sense is * house.* M. E. true sense is ‘ projection.* Hence hub, * the nave of a wheel (Oxford- 
hiue (with u for v), Chaucer, C.T. 15398. Spelt hy/e, Wrjght’s Vocab. shire) ; a small stack of hay, the mark to be thrown at in quoits, the 

i. 223, col. 2. From the A. S. hiw*, a house ; presented only in the hilt of a weapon ;.up to the hub, as far as possible ; * Halliwell. The 

comp, hiwrdkden, a family, household (Lat. domus\ Matt. x. 6; hivni^c, mark for quoits i^ lihe same word as hob, * a small piece of wood of 
a household, Luke, xiii. 25 ; &c. Cf. Northumbrian higo, used to a cylindrical form, used by boys to set on end, to put half-pence on 

translate Lat./am* 7 /a; Luke, ii. 4. The word is also to be traced in to chuck or pitch at ; ’ Halliwell. Jfo6 also means the shoe (pro- 

A. S. hiwan., sb. pi. domestics, Grein, ii. 78; Icel. hju, a household, jecting edge) of a sledge. The hob of a fire-place is explained by 
hibyli, a homestead ; Goth, heiwqfrauja, the master of a house, Mark, Wedgwood as ‘ the raised stone on either side of the hearth between 
xiv. 14 ; and probably) in M. H. G. hirdt, G. heirath, marriage, which the embers wera confined.* fi. Though not easily traced 

p. All from a Teutonic base HI, equivalent to Aryan V^-I* to ® English, the sense is well preserved in the related word 

rest ; whence Skt. ft, to lie, repose, Gk. /cet/iai, I lie. From the same hutup, which is the same word with a nasalised termination. Thus 
root are also Lat. ciuis, a citizen ; E. civic, civil, city, cemetery, quiet, the true orig. base was hup, easily corrupted to hub, hob. From the 

&c. And see Hide (4), Hind (2), Hire, Hame. Teutonic base HUP. to go up and down (Fick, iii. 77), whence also 

HO, HOA, a call to excite attention. (E.) a. * And cried Aol^ E. hop, hump. See Hop (i), Hump. Dor. hob-nail, a nail with a 
Chaucer, C.T. 1706. Merely a natural exclamation; cf. Icel. h 6 , projecting head, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 398; a Hen. VI, iv. 10. 63; hob- 
interj. ho !, also Icel. hda, to shout out ho 1 p. In some cases, nail-ed. 

it seems to have been considered as a shortened form of hold ; so that HOB (2), a clown, a rustic, a fairy. (F., -■ O. H. G.) ♦ The hobbes 
we even find ‘ withouten Ao*— without intermission, Chaucer, Troil. as wise as grauest men ; ’ Drant's tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry (R.) 

ii. 1083. Cf. Du. hou, hold 1 stop! from houden, to hold. ‘From elves, hobs, and fairies That trouble our dairies;* Beaumont 

HOAH, white, grayish white. (E.) M. E. hor, hoor ; Chancer, and Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, iv. 6. See Nares ; also Bob in 
C.T. 3876, 7764; p. Plowman, B. vi. 85. — A. S. kdr, Grein, ii. 14. Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary, where, however, tlie suggestion of 
4 Icel. hdrr, hoar, hoary. p. Fick (iii. 67) suggests comparison identification of hob withtf(/‘is to be rejected. It is quite certain that 
with Skt. qdra, variegated in colour, also used of hair mixed with Bob was a common personal name, and in early use. ‘ To beg of 
gray and white; Benfey, p. 942. ^ To be kept distinct from Icel. Bob and Dick;* Cor. ii. 3. 123. That it was in early use is clear 

hdr, which is the E. high (the r being merely the sign of the nom. from its numerous derivatives, as Bobbs, Bobbins, Bobson, Bopkins, 
case) ; and also from E. hair. Der. hoar-y, occurring in the comp. Bopkimon, p. That Bob, strange as it may seem, was a popular 
horilocket, having hoary locks, Layamon, 25845; hoar-i-ness; also corruption of AoAiVi is clearly borne out by the equally strange cor» 
hoar-frost, M. E. hoarfrost, Wyclif, Exod. xvi. 14 ; also hoar-hound, ruption of Bodge from Roger, as well as by the name of Robin Oood- 

q. V. fellow for i\ie hob-goblin Puck ; (Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 34, 40). -v* The 

HOABD, a store, a treasure. (E.) M. E. hord, Chaucer, C. T. name Robin is French, and, like Robert, is of O. H. G. origin ; Littri 

3262 ; Gower, C. A. iii. 155. — A. S. hord, CJrein, ii. 96. 4 Icel. hodd. considers it as a mere pet corruption from Robert, a name early known 
*4 U, hort. 4 Goth, huzd, a treasure. p. The Teutonic type is in England, as being that of the eldest son of Will. I, Der. A06- 
HUS-DA (Fick, iii. 79) ; from the same source as house ; a hoard is goblin. 

‘ a thing housed.* Sec House. Der. hoard, verb. A. S. hordian, in HOBBIjIB, to limp, walk with a limp. (E.) M. E. hobelen (with 
Sweet’s A.S. Reader; cf. Goth, huzdjan, to hoard; hoard-er, A. S. one 6). P. Plowman, A. i. 113 ; P. Plowman’s Crede, 106; and see 
hordere (Bosworth). Barbour’s Bruce, iv. 447. The frequentative of hop ; so that the lit. 

HOABDIca^G, HOABD, a fence enclosing a house while sense is ‘ to hop often.' 4 I^u* hobbelen, to toss, ride on a hobby-horse, 
builders are at work. (F., — Du. ; or Du.) Rare in books ; it is diffi- stammer, stutter (all with the notion of repetition of uneven motion), 
cult to say how long it may have existed in E. as a builders’ term. 4 Prov. G. hoppeln, to hop, hobble (Fliigel), See Hop (x). Der. 
Either taken directly from Du. horde, a hurdle ; or from O. F. horde, hobble, sb. 

a palissade, barrier (Burguy), which is the same word. The suffix HOBBY (i), HOBBY-HOBBE, an ambling nag, a toy like a 
-it^ is, of course, English. The true E. word is Hurdle, q. v. horse, a favourite pursuit. (F., O. Low G.) See Bo^y in Trench, 
HOABHOUHD, HOBEHOUHD, the name of a plant. (E.) Select Glossary. A hobby is now a favourite pursuit, but formerly a 
The true hoarhound is the white, Marrubium vulgare ; the first part of toy in imitation of a prancing nag, the orig. sense being a kind of 
the word is hoar, and the plant is so called because its bushy stems prancing horse.' In Hamlet, li. 2. 14a. * They have likewise excel- 
•“are covered with white woolly down ;’ Johns, Flowers of the P'ield. lent good horses, we term the hobbies ; * Holland, Camden’s Ireland, 
It is also ‘ aromatic ; ' whence the latter part of the name, as will p. 65* A corruption of M. E. hobin, a nag ; Barbour’s Bruce, ed. 
appear. The- final d is excrescent; theM. E. form being AoreAwne. Skeat, xiv. 68, 500. --Q.F. hobin, ‘a hobby, a little ambling and 
* Marubium, horehune;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 139. — A. S. hdrhune; or shortmaned horse; * Cot. [Said in Littrd to be a Scotch word ; but 
simply hdne; for numerous examples of which see Cockayne’s A. S. it was merely a F. word in usp in Scotland in the fourteenth century; 
Leechdoms, iii, 334; where we also find: ‘ the syllable hdr, hoary, the suffix -in («Lat. -inus) l^ing wholly P'rench. Cf. Ital. ubino, a 
describes the aspect, sp that “ black horehound ” shews how we have Shetland pony.] hober, ‘ to stirre, move, remove from place to 

forgotten our own language.* The words are also found separate; place, a rustic word;* Cot, fi. Of O. Du. or Scand, origin.— 
pa hdran hdnan. We also find hwite hdre hdnan, white horehound, O. Du. kobben, to toss, move up imd down ; Du. hobben, to toss ; a 
an early indication of the black horehound, Bedlota nigra, a very weaken^ form of Aop^^w, to hop, which is cognate with E. Hop (1), 
strong-smelling plapt. fi. The first syllable is obvious; see q.v. y. So too we find O. Swed. hoppa, a young mare, fro^ 
Hoar. The second syllable means ‘ strong-scented ; * cf. Lat, cimi/a, hoppa, to hop; Ihre. So also Dan, hoppe, a mare; North Friesic 
a species of origanum, Pliny, xix. 8. 50 ; Gk. xorihy, a species of h^e, a horse, in children's language (Outzen). 
origanum; so named, in all probability, from its strong scent; cf. HOBBY (2), a small species of falcon. (F.) Obsolete. Cotgrave 
Skt. hnHy, to stink ; Benfey, p. 224. ^ It thus appears that the translate O. F. hobreau by * the hawke tearmed a hobby* M.E. hobi^ 

right names should have been hoar houn kqd black houn ; white hoar- hoby (with one b), * Boby, hawke ; * Prompt. Parv. ; pi. AoAi#f , Sif 
hound involves a reduplication ; and biaeh hoarhound, a Contradiction. T. Elyot, The Goveraour, cap. xviii ; see Spec, of ^glish, cd. Skeat* 
HOABSE» having a rough, harsh voice. (£.) Ilxe r in this word p. 204. Like other terms of falconry, it is of F. origin ; being xnerelf 
is wholly intrusive, and is (generally) not sounded; still, it was in- the corruption of the 0 . F. hobreau mentioned above. So naxim from 
serted at an early period. M.E. hoos, hos, hors; all three spellings its movement. — O. F. hober, ‘to stirrei move, remove from place 
bccur in P. Plowman, B. xvii. 324 (and various readings) ; Aoritf,^to place;' Cot. Sec Hobby (i), If This etymology iicoxk* 
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HOBGOBLIN. 


HOLLA. 


firmed by noting that the O. F, verb kober wan sometimes spelt ^ of an ox, (2) ahog^eod ; O. Swed. oi^i/wud, a hogshead, lit 
aub0r{Cot.); cortesponding to which latter form, the hobby was also head* (Ihre); G. oxkqftt a hog^ead, borrowed directly from the 


efX\ed. aubtreau» Note also M. £, kobehr, a 'man mounted on a hobby 
or small horse ; Barbour's Bmoe^xi. 1x0. 

HOBOQBXiIH, a kind of fairy. In Minsheu, ed. 1627; and in 
Mids.Nt.Dr.ii. x.40. Compounded of hob and goblin. See Hob (2) 
and Goblin. 

HOBNAXL, a kind of nail. See Hob (1). 

HOBNOB, HABNAB, with free leave, in any case, at random. 
(E.) Compounded of hob and «a6, derived respectively from A. S. 
kabban, to have, and nabban, not to have. 1 . In one aspect it means 
Make it or leave it;' implying free choice, and hence a familiar in- 
vitation to drink, originating tfc phrase * to ko6-«o6 together.* * Hob- 
nob is his word ; givet or take’t •, Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 362. 2 . In 

another aspect, it means hit or miss, at random ; also, in any case. 

* Philantus determined, hab^ nab, to sende his letters ; * i. e. whatever 
might happen ; Lyly's Euphiies, ed. Arber, p. 354. ‘ Although set 
down hab-nab, at random ; * Butler’s liudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 990. 
p, Hab is from A. S. kabban ; see Have. Nab is from A. S. nabban, 
a contracted form of m kabban, not to have. 

HOCK (i), the hough ; sec Hough. 

HOOH (a), the name of a wine. (G.) * What wine is it? Hock\' 

Beaum. and Fletcher, The Chances, A. v. sc. 3. A familiar corrup- 
tion of Hoekheim, the name of a place in Germany, on the river Main, 
whence the wine came. It means *high home;* see High and 
Home. 

HOOKBY, the name of a game. (E.) Also called Hookey ; so 
named because played with a hooked stick ; see Hook. ^ In some 
places called bandy, the ball being bandied backwards and forwards. 
HOOnS-FOeXTS, a juggler's trick, a juggler. (Low Lat.) 
Hokos^Pokos is the name of the jugLdcr in Ben Jonson, Magnetic Lady, 
Chorus at end of Act i. In Butler's Hudibras, it means a trick ; 

* As easily as hocus-pocus ; ’ pt. iii. c. 3. 1 . 708. If the word may be 
said to belong to any language at all, it is bad Latin, as shewn by 
the termination -us. The reduplicated word was a mere invention, 
used by jugglers in playing tricks. ‘ At the playing of every trick, he 
used to say “ hocus poeus, tontus, talontus, vade celeriter, jubco ; ** * 
Ady’s Candle in the Dark, Treat, of Witches, &c. p. 29 ; cited in 
Todd. See the whole article in Todd. <[[ The ‘derivations* 
sometimes assigned are ridiculous ,* the word no more needs to be 
traced than its companions tontus and talontus, Der. hocus, to cheat; 
see Todd, Hence, perhaps, hoax, q. v. 

HOB, a kind of trough for carrying bricks on the shoulder. (F.,«» 
G.) *A lath«hammcr, trowel, a hod, or a traie;* Tusser, Five 
Hundred Points of Huslianrlry, sect. 16, st. 16 (E. D. S. edition, p. 
37, last line). Corrupted from hot, prpb. by confusion with prov. E. 
hod, a box (lit. a hold, receptacle) ; Whitby Glossary. F. hotte, ‘ a 
scuttle, dorser, basket to carry on the back ; the right hotte is wide 
at the top and narrow at the bottom ; ’ Cot. Of Teutonic origin ; 
O. Du. hotte, a pcdler’s boi? or basket, carried on the back (Oude- 
mans) ; provin. G. hotte, a wooden vessel, tub, a vintager’s dorser 
(Flugel). p. Root uncertain; Jiyt the word is probably related 
to hut ; thus the Skt. kuU not only means ‘ a hut,’ but also * a vessel 
serving foif fumigation ; ’ Benfey, p. 191. See Hut. Der. hodvtnan, 
HOBGE-PODGE, a mixture ; see Hotchpot. 

HOE, an instrument for cpltipg up weeds, &c. (F., •• G.) * How, 
pronounced as p. e. to rime with] mow and throw ; a narrow iron 
rake without teeth, to cleanse gardens from weeds; mstrum Gallicum* 
fa French rake] ; Ray’s Collection of South-Country Words, ed. 1691, 
Written AoKgA by Evelyn (R.)»-F. home, ‘an instrument of husbandry, 
which hath a crooked handle, or helve of wood, some two foot long, 
and a broad and in-bending head of iron;* Cot.-Q. II. G. houwa^ 
G. haue, a hoe.— O. H. G. houwan, to h^w; cognate with E. hew. 
See Hew. Ber. hoe, vb. 

HOG, the name of an animal, a pig. (C.) M.p. hog; W^yclif, 
Luke, XV. t6; KingAlisaunder, 1885. -W. AwcAasqw.+Br^t. houch, 
hoch, a hog. + Corn, hoch, a pig, hog. p. Since a Welsh initial 
h answers to an Aryan s, we may doubtless consider these words as 
cognate with Irish stag, a pig, and A. S. st/gu, a sow ; qf. also Lat. 
sue, Ck, be. See Sow. Ber. hogg 4 sh, hoggdshdy, hogg-isk-ness ; 
hog-rin g-er ; h og*s 4 ard, Boublet, sow. 

HOGSBCE AD, a measure containing about 52} gallons; a half- 
pipe. (O. Du.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 252; L.L.L. iv. 2. 88; &c. 
Also in Cotgmve, to translate F. tonneau ; it seems to have meant a 
large cask. Minsheu, ed. 1627, refers us to ‘ An. 1 Rich. Ill, cap. 13.' 
The E. word is a sort of attempt at a translation or accommodation 
of the O. Du. word, which was imported into other languages as 
well as English. -O. Du. oiboofd, a hogshead; see Sewel’s 

Du. Diet, and Bremen Wdrterbuf^. p. This word was certainly 
understood to mean ‘ ox-head,* thou^ the mod. Du. form for ‘ox’ 
is ot. We may, however, eoUspate Dan. oodwved, meaning (t) head 


Dutch unchanged. y. of the name unknown ; the most 

probable suggestion is that by H. Tiedeman, in Notes and Queries, 
IV. 2. 46, that the cask may have been named from the device of an 
‘ox-head* havii^ been branded upon it. In any case, the first 
syllable, in English, is a corruption. ^ Numerous guesses, mostly 
Silly, have been made. The word is found in Dutch as early as 1550 
(Tiedem an). 

BCOIDEN, BCOTBEE*, a romping girl. (O. Du.) See hoydns 
in Trench, Select Glossary ; in old authors, it is usually applied to 
the male sex, and means a clown, a lout, a rustic. ‘ Badault, a fool, 
dolt, sot, . . . gaping hoydon ; ' Cot. ‘ Falourdin, a luske, lowte, . . . 
lumpish hoydon •,* id. ‘ Hilts, You mean to make a hoiden or a hare 
Of me, to hunt counts thus, and make these doubles ; ’ Ben Jonson, 
Tale of a Tub, A. ii. sc. i. — O. Du. heyden (mod. Du. heiden), a 
heathen, gentile; also a gipsy, vagabond ; Sewel.— O. Du. hey^, a 
heath. See Heathen, Heath. ^ The Du. ey being sounded 
nearly as English long 1, the vowel-change is slight ; precisely the 
same change occurs in hoise ; see Hoist. The W. hoeden, having only 
the modern R. meaning of ‘ coquette,’ must have been borrowed from 
Ei^lish, and is not the original, as supposed in Webster. 

MOIST, to heave, raise with tackle. (O. Du.) The t is ex- 
crescent, and dye to confusion with the pp. The verb is properly 
hoise, with pp. hoist >Bihoised, * Hoised up the main-sail ;’ Acts, xxvii. 
40. Shak. has both hoise and hoist, and (in the pp.) both hoist and 
hoisted; Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 529 ; Temp. i. 2. 148 ; Hamlet, iii. 4. 207; 
Antony, ii;. 10. 15, iv. 12. 34, v. 2. 55. ‘We hoyse up mast and 
sayle;’ Sackville*s Induction, st. 71 (a.d. 1563). — O. Du. hyssen, to 
hoise (Sewel); mod. Du. hyschen. [The O. Du.y (mod. if) being 
sounded like ^glish long i, the vowel-change is slight, and much like 
that in hoyden, q. vj + Dan. heise, hisse, to hoist, -h Swed. hissa, to 
hoist ; hissa upp, to hoist up. Cf. F. hisser, to hoist a sail, borrowed 
from the Scandinavian; q^ite distinct from F. hausser, to exalt, which 
is from l>at. edtus, high (F. haul). Root unknown; cf. Lithuan. 
hiszti, toplace. 

HOLD (1), tp keep, retain, defend, restrain. fE.) M. E. hoiden, 
Chaucer, C. T. i2ii6.^A. S. healdan, haldan, Grein, ii. 50, 4 - Du. 
houden. 4- Icel. halda. -f> Swed. hdlla. 4- Dan. holde. 4- Goth, haldan, 
+ G. halten, p. The general Teutonic form is haldan (Fick, iii, 
73) ; which is probably an extension from the Teutonic base HAL, 
to raise ; see Hill, Haulm^ Holm. Ber. hold, sb., Chaucer, C. T. 
10481: ; hold-fast, hold-ing, 

HOLD (2), the ‘ hold ’ of a ship. (Du.) ‘ A hulk better stuffed in 
the hold ; ' 2 Hen. IV, iv. 2. 70. Not named, as might be supposed, 
from what it holds ; b^t a nautical term, borrowed (like most other 
such) frpm the Dutch. The d is really excrescent, and due to a 
natural confusion with the E. verb. The right sense is ‘ hole.’ — Du. 
hoi, a hole, cave, den, cavity ; Sewel gives also ‘ het hoi van een schip, 
the ship’s hold or hull/ Cognate with E. Hole, q. v. 

HOLE, a cavity, hollow place. (E.) M.R. h^e, hoi; Chaucer, 
C. T. 3440, 3442 ; Havelpk, 1813. — A- S. hoi, a cave; Grein, ii. 92. 
4* Du. hoi. 4 * Icel. hoi, hola. -f> Dan. hul. 4- Swed. h&l, -f* G. hohl ; 
0. H. Cf. hoi. Cf. alsp Gpth. kulundi, a hollow, cave ; us-hulon, to 
hollow out. Matt, xxvii. 60. p. The root is not quite certain ; 
Fick (iii. 70, i. 527) refers it to Teutonic base HAL, to cover, hide; 
from ^ KAL, tp hide ; see Hell. y. But it seems far better 
to connect E. hole, hollow with Gk. koT\os, hollow; from Gk. tebetv, 
to take in, whence also tc^p, levroe, a cavity ; all from ^ KU, to 
contain, take in, be hollow; Fick, i. 551. The latter view is that 
taken by Curtius, i. 192 ; in this case, thp -I is merely suffixed. See 
Hollow and Hold (2). 

HOLIBUT, a fish. (E.) See Halibut. 

HOLIDAY*, a holy day, festival, day pf amusement. (E.) For 
holy day. Spelt holy day; Chaucer, C.T. 3309; holiday, P. Plowman, 
B. V. 400. See Holy and Day. 

HOxilNESS, a being holy. (E.) See Holy. 

HO LLA, HOLLO, stop, wait! (F.) Not the same word as 
halloo, q.'v., but somewhat differently used in old authors. The 
true sense is stop 1 wait I and it was at first used as an inteijection 
simply, though easily confused with halloo, and thus acquiring the 
sense of to wout. ‘ Holla, stand there ; ’ Othello, i. 2. 56. ‘ Cry 
holla [stopl] to thy tongue;* As You Like It, iii. a. 257.— F. hda, 
‘an interjection, hoe there, enough; . . also, hear you me, or come 
hither Cot— F, ho, interjection ; and M, there. p. Ilie F, Ih 
is an abbreviation from Lat. iliac, that way, there, orig, fern, ablative 
from iUic, pron. he yonder, which is a compound of uU, he, and the 
enclitic Cf, meaning ‘there/ Ber. AoWa,ko/fo. verb; K. Lear, iii, x. 55; 
Twelfth Night, i. 5. 291. ^ But note that there is properly a 

distinction between kiilla (with final a), the French form, and hdh 
(with final 0), a variant of htdloo, the English form. Confusion wa^ 



aOLLAND. 

inevitable ; yet it is worth noting that the F. accounts for the final ' 
just as A.S. hi accounts for the final o or oo ; since A. S. a becomes 
long 0 rule, as in ban, a bone, stun^ a stone. 

Dutch linen. ^Du.) In Shak. i Hen. IV» iii. 3. 83. 
From the name of the country ; Du. Hdland, It means hollow (i.c. 
low-lying) land. Der. from the same source, hollandSf i. e. gin made 
in Holland. 

HOIiIiOW, vacant, copcave ; as sb., a hole, cavity. (E.) M. E. 
ioluf*, Chaucer, C.T. 391, I365.«>A. S. kolA, only as a sb., signi- 

a a hollow place, vacant space ; also spelt Ao/g. kealoc; see 
yne*s A.S. Leechdoms, iii. 365; Gregory’s Pastoral, ed. Sweet, 
p. 318, 11 . 1, 9 * P* >41* i* 7 * ^ extended fonn from A.S. Ao/, 
a hole; see Hole. Dor. hollow^ verb; * hollow your body more, 
sir, thus;* Ben Jonson, Evciy Man in his Humour, cd. Wheatley, 
L 5. 136; hollow^lyt Temp. iii. i. 70; hoHow-nssst M. E. holownesse^ 
Chaucer, Troil. v. 1821 ; hDllow-eyed, Com. Errors, v. 240; hollow* 
hiartid. Rich. HI. iv. 4. 435. 

HOUE-Y, the name of a prickly shrub. (E.) The word has lost a 
final «. M. E. Ao/t/f. Ao/yn. The F. hous [holly] is glossed by holyn 
in Wright’s Vocab. i. 163. 1 . 17 ; the spellings A0///1, holie both occur 
in the Ancrcn Riwle, p. 418, note /.^ A.S. Ao/«n. holegn ; Cockayne’s 
A. S. Leechdoms, iii. 3 .^ 3 . 4 ; W. celyn ; Corn, celin ; Bret, kelen, holly. 
+ Gael, euilionn ; Irii cuileann^ holly. p. The change from 
A. S. A to Celtic c shews that the words are cognate ; the base of the 
A, S. word is also preserved in Du. Am/s/. G. hvdse, holly ; and from 
the older form (said to be huliz) of the G. word the F. houx is derived. 
Y. Thus the form of the base appears as KUL (= Teutonic HUL) ; 
possibly connected with Lat. culmen^ a peak, ciz/mus, a stalk; perhaps 
because the leaves are * pointed.* Der. holm-oak, q. v. 
HOXiXjYHOCK, a kind of mallow. (Hybrid; E.andC.) It should 
be spelt with one /. like holiday, M.E. holihoc, to translate Lat. althea 
and O. F.ymalue, in a list of plants ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 140,00!. 1. 1 . 6. 
[Here the O. F.ywa/«tf *=mod. F. gnimauve, the marsh mallow (Cot.)] 
Also spelt holihocce, holikoke ; see Cockayne’s Leechdoms, iii. 333. col. 
1, bottom. Compounded from M. E. holt, holy ; and hocce, hake, hoe, 
a mallow, from A. S. hoc, a mallow; id. Minsheu, ed. 1637, gives 
* Holie hoeke, i. e. malua sacra.' p. The mallow was also called 
in A. S. hocleuf, which at first sight seems to mean ‘hook-leaf;* but 
we should rather keep to the orig. sense of ‘ mallow * for hoc, as the 
word seems to have been borrowed from Celtic; cf. W. Aocy.s, mallows; 
hocys bendigaid, hollyhock, lit. ‘ blessed mallow ’ (where bendigaid is 
equivalent to Lat. benedictus). y, * The hollyhock was doubtless 
so called from being brought from the Holy Land, where it is indi- 
genous;* Wedgwood. 

HOLM, an islet in a river ; flat land near a river. (E.) * Holm, a 
river - island ; * Coles, ed. 1684. 'Holm, in old records, an hill, 
island, or fenny ground, encompassed with little brooks ; ’ Phillips, 
ed. 1706. The true sense is ‘a mound,* or any slightly rising 
ground ; and, as such ground often has water round it, it came to 
mean an island. Again, as a rising slope is often situate beside a 
river, it came to mean a bank, wharf, or dockyard, as in (Jerman. 
The most curious use is in A. S., where the main sea itself is often 
called holm, from its convex shape, just as we use * The Downs * (lit. 
hills) to signify the open sea. M. E. holm, * Holm, place besydone 
a water, Hulmus ; * Prompt, Parv. p. 343 ; see Way’s note, which is 
full of information about the word. [The Low Lat. hulmus is nothing 
but the Teutonic word Latinised.] — A. S. holm, a moimd, a billow, 
the open sea ; Grein, ii. 94. 4* Icel. hulmr, h 6 lmi, holmr, an islet ; 
* even meadows on the shore with ditches behind them are in Ice- 
landic called holms,' -f Dan. holm, a holm, quay, dockyard. + Swed. 
holme, a small island. 4* holm, a hill, island, dockyard, wharf 
(Fliigel). 4* Russ, hholm*, a hill. 4 " Lat. columen, culmen, a mountain* 
t^; cf. Lat. collis, a hill. See Culminate, Column. 
HOIiM-OASl, the evergreen oak. (E.) Cotgrave translates O. F. 
yeuse by ‘ the holme oake, barren scarlet oak, French oak.’ The tree 
is the Quercus Ilex, or common evergreen oak, ‘a most variable 
plant, . . with leaves varying from being as prickly as a holly to being 
as even at the edge as an olive;* Eng. Cyclop, s.v. Quercus, Whether 
because it is an ever-^een, or because its leaves are sometimes 
prickly, we at any rate know that it is so called from its resemblance 
to the holly, p. The M. E. name for holly was holin, sometimes 
corrupted to holm or holy, * Holme, or holy ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 244; 
and see Ways note. 'Hollie, or Holm:ree;* Minsheu. The form 
kdm is in Chaucer, C. T. 3023. Thus hdtwoak holly-oak. See 
Holly. 

HOLOCAUST, an entire burnt sacrifice. (L.,«iGk.) So called 
because the victim offered was burnt entire. It occurs early, in the 
Story of Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1319, 1.326, where it is 
plainly taken from the Vulgate version of Gen. xxii. 8.«iLat. Ao/o- 
eaustum ; Gen. xxii. 8. G£ dKdieavtrrov, neut. of 6 \ 6 Kav<rTO$, bh£* 
oovrof, burnt whole. «Gk. crude form of whole, entire; 
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and Hotew (fut. iwdwr-^, to bum. p. The Gk. 5 Aof is related to 
IjbX. solidus ; is fit>m V KU, to bum. See Solid and Calm. 
HOLSTER, a leathern case for a pistol. (Du.) Merely * a case ;* 
though now restricted to a peculiar use. In Butler, Hudioras, pt. i. 
c, I. 1 . 391. —Du. bolster, a pistol-case, holster; also, a soldier's 
knapsack (Sewel). p. The word is not orig. E., though we find 
At(/£/red— covered, Rom. of the Rose, 6146; but the Du. word is 
cognate with A. S. heolitor, a hiding-place, cave, covering, Grein, ii. 
67 ; as well as with Icel. htdstr, a case, sheath ; Golh. htdhtr, a veil, 
3 Cor. iii. 13. y. Derived from Du. kullen, to cover, mask, 
disguise ; similarly the Icel. hulstr is from Icel. hylja, to cover ; and 
the Goth, hulhtr is from Goth, huljan, to cover. The A. S. verb cor- 
responding to the weak verbs Du. hullen, Icel. hyl^a, Goth, huljan, to 
cover, docs not appear in MSS. but is preserved in the prov. Eng. 
hull, to cover up«M. E. hulen, to cover (Stratmann). 8. InSs 
verb is closely related to Goth, hulandi, a hollow, A.S, hoi, a hole, and 
E. hole ; and all these words are to be referred back to the Teutonic 
base HAL, to cover *-^KAL, to cover, whence A.S. helan, Lat. 
celare, to cover; ajso Lat. oeeulere, to cover over. Sec Hole, Con- 
ceal, Occult. i. Fick g^ives the European form as IIULISTRA *• 
hul-is-tra, with double suffix, denoting the agent, so that Ihc word 
means * coverer;* cf. Lat. mag-is-ter, min-is-ter. Thus the suffix is not 
simply -ster, but •s-ter ; where the -s- answers to Aryan suffix -as-, 
which mostly is used to form neuter nouns of action, seldom for 
nouns denoting an agent ; Schleicher, Compendium, § 230. The 
suffix -ter is common, and occurs in Lat. palter, ma-ter ; and commonly 
denotes the agent. See also Hull, a related word. 

HOLT, a wood, woody hill. (E.) * Holt, a small wood, or grove;* 
Kersey, ed. 1715. M.E. holt, Chaucer, C. T. 6. * Hoc virgultum, a 
Ao//;’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 370, col. 1. — A.S. Ao//, a wood, grove; 
Grein, ii. 95 - 4 " I^^u. hout (for holt), wood, timber. + Icel. holt, a 
copse. 4 * kolz, a wood, grove; also wood, timber. p. Cf. also 
W. celt, a covert, shelter ; from celu, to hide. Also Irish coill (pi. 
coillte), a wood ; coillteach, woody ; ceilt, concealment. y. The 
orig. sense was ‘ covert * or ‘ shelter ; * from V K. AL, to hide. See 
Holster, Hole. 

HOLY, sacred, pure, sainted. (E.) This word is nothing but 
M.E. hool (now spelt whole) with suffix -y. M.E. Ao/i, holy; Chaucer, 
C. T. 178, 5095. — A. S. hdlig ; Grein, ii. 7. — A. S. hdl, whole ; with 
suffix -ig («mod. E. •>) ; so the orig. sense is * peifect,* or excellent. 
4 » Du. heilig ; from heel, whole. 4 * led- heilagr, often contracted to 
helgr ; from heill, hale, whole. 4 * Dan. heili g ; from heel. 4* Swed, 
helig ; from hel. 4 * G. heilig ; from heil. See Whole, Hale. Der. 
holi-ly ; holi-ness, A. S. hdlignes ; holi-day, q. v. ; holly -hock (for holy 
hock), q. v. ; hali-but ( « holy but), q. v. 

HOMAGE, the submission of a vassal to a lord. (F., — L.) In 
early use. In Rob. of Glouc. p. 46, 1 . 5 ; p. 134, 1 . 17 ; P. Plowman, 
B. xii. I55. — 0. F. homage, later hommage, the service of a vassal.— 
Low Lat. Aoma/fcwm (also Aomimi/m), the service of a vassal or *man.* 
—Lat. homo (stem homin-), a man; hence, a servant, vassal; lit. ‘a 
creature of earth.* — Lat. humus, earth, the ground. p. From the 
base GHAMA, earth ; whence also Russ, zemlia, earth, land ; Gk. 
xa^f, on the ground. And see Human. ^ The A. S. guma, a 
man, is cognate with Lat. homo ; see BridegfTOOm. 

HOME, native place, place of residence. (£.) M. E. hoom, home ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 3367 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 365 ; vi. 203 ; commonly 
in the phrase ' to go home.' — A. S. ham, home, a dwelling ; Grein, ii. 
. The acc. case is used adverbially, as in Adm cuman, to come 
ome; cf. Lat. ire domum. ^ Du, heim, in the comp, heimelijk, private, 
secret. + Icel. heimr, an abode, village ; heima, home. + Dan. hiem, 
home ; also used adverbially, as in E. 4 * Swed. hem, home ; and used 
as adv. + G. heim. 4 - Goth, haims, a village. 4 * Lithuanian kemas, a 
village (Fick, iii. 75). 4- Gk. ndiisri, a village. p. All from 
^ Kl. to rest ; cf. Gk. Kitfjuu, I lie, ttotros, sleep, ttoirij, a bed ; Skt. 
fi, to lie down, repose. From the same root is Lat. eiuis, a villager, 
hence a citizen, and E. hive. See Hive, City, Cemetery, Quiet. 
Thus the orig. sidiiNC. is ‘ resting-place.* Der. home-bred, Rich. II, i. 
3. 187 ; home-farm \ home-felt \ home-keeping, Two Gent, of Verona, 
i. 1. 3; home-less, A.S. hdmleds (Grein); hbmedess-ness ; home-ly, 
Chaucer, C. T. 330 ; home-li-ness, M. E. homlinesse, Chaucer, C* T, 
8305 > home-made ; home*siek ; home-sick-ness ; homespun, Mids. Nt. 
Dr. iii. i* 70 » homestall ; homestead (see Stead) ; home-ward, A. S* 
kdmweard, Gen. xxiv. 61 ; home-wards, 

homeopathy, HOMCBOPATHY, a particular trwt- 
ment of disease. (Gk.) The system is an attempt to cure a dtsea^ 
by the use of small doses of drugs such as would produce the 
toms of the disease in a sound person. Hence the name, $i^%ii^g 
‘similar feeling.* Proposed by Dr. Hahnemann, of Leipsic (jdiiia 
1643). Englished from Gk. SfwioirdBtta, likeness in feelinv or condiiioiiii 
sympathy fi/uoio-, crude form of bpioios, like, simllat ; irtiA 
iiv, aorist infin, of vkax^iv, to suffer. The Gk. bpom vk isma ktUeu 
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same, like, cognate with £. came. See Same and Pathos. Der. 
komm^th-ie^ htmmpathAit* 

a large Hebrew measure. (Heb.) As a liquid measure, 
it has been computed at from to 86 gallons. Also used as a dry 
measure. •« Heb. |i homer, also a mound (with initial cheth) ; 

from the root Mmar, to undulate, surge up, swell up. 
HOMESTHAJD^ a dwelling-place, mansion-house, with its en- 
closures. (E.) In Bp. Hall, Contemplations, New Test. b. ii. cont. 3. 
§6 (Todd). ‘ Both house and homettead into seas are borne;’ Drydcn 
(qu. in Todd, without a reference). Compounded of home and htead. 
HOMIOIDB, man-slaughter ; also, a man-slayer. 1. Chaucer 
has homicide in the sense of manslaughter ; C. T. 1 2591. — F. homicide^ 
*mandaughter;* Cot.^Lat. homicidium, manslaughter.— Lat. Aow/-, 
short for komin^ or homini^t stem or crude form of homo, a man (see 
Homag^ ; and -eidere, for cadere, to cut, to kill, from V SKID, to 
cut (set Mraom). S. Chaucer also has : * He that hateth his 
brother is an homicide Pers. Tale, De Ira, § 4.-P\ homicide, ‘an 
homicide, man-killer ; * Cot. — Lat. homicida, a man-slayer ; similarly 
formed from homi- and •eidere, Der. homicidial, 

HOMILY, a plain sermon, discourse. (L.,-Gk.) In As You 
Like It, iii. 2, 164. And see Pref. to the Book of Homilies. Englished 
from Lat. homilia, a homily; in partial imitation of O. P". honulie, of 
which Littr^ says that it was a form due to a dislike of having the 
same vowel recurring in two consecutive syllables, as would Eave 
been the case if the form homilie had been retained. — Gk. 6fxi\ia, a 
living together, intercourse, converse, instruction, homily. — Gk. ^fukoe, 
an assembly, throng, concourse. — Gk. Sfi-, short for 4 /io-, crude form 
of hfJt6i, like, same, cognate with E. Same ; and tkrj, eiktf, a crowd, 
band, from cfXciv, to press or crowd together, compress, shut in ; 
which from WAR, to surround. Cf. Skt. vri, vri, to cover, sur- 
round. See Curtius, ii. 169, 170. [The Gk. etkav is not to be con- 
nected with Lat. uoluere.'] Dor. homiletic, from Gk. 6 fukrinKoe, 
sociable, the adj. formed from ofukia, used in E. as the adj. belonging 
to homily ; hence Aomifr/fr-n/, homiletic-$. Also homiUst ( — Aomi/y-is/). 
HOMIHY, maize prepared for food. (West Indian.) ‘From 
Indian auhuminea, parched corn ; ' Webster. 

HOMMOCK, a hillock ; sec Hummock. 
HOMOOEHEOUS, of the same kind or nature throughout, 
^k.) * Ilomogeneal, of one or the same kind, congenerous;* Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘Of homogeneous things;* State Trials, Eail of 
Strafford, an. 1040 (R.) Englished from Gk. dfioyeviie, of the same 
race. — (ik. for cognate with E. same ; and yeyot, cognate 
with E. hin. See Same and Kin. Der. homogeneous’^ness, 
HOMOLOGOUS, agreeing, corresponding. (Gk.) * Homologous, 
having the same reason or proportion ;‘ Phillips, ed. 1706. Englished 
from Gk. h/i6koyo$, agreeing, lit. saying the same. — Gk. d/io-, crude 
form of hput, cognate with P 3 . same ; and k6yos, a saying, from kiyav, 
to say. See Same and Logic. Der. so also homology, agreement, 
from Gk. d/aokoyia. 

HOMONYMOUS, like in sound, but different in sense. (L.,— 
Gk.) Applied to words. In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — Lat. horn- 
onymus, of the same name. — Gk. d/ji^vfios, having the same name. 
■■ Gk. dfsoi, crude form of dfsut, cognate with E. same ; and ovv^m, 
ASolic form of ovo / m , a name, cognate with E. name. See Same 
and Hame. The Gk. w is due to the double 0. Der. homony- 
mous-ly ; also homonym, sb., from P'. homonyme, ‘ a word of divers 
significations ; * Cot. Plence homonym-y. ^ Similarly we have 
homo-phonous, like-sounding; from Gk. iftctnrj, a voice, sound. 

HOME, a stone for sharpening various implements. (E.) *Hoone, 
barbarys instrument, cos ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 245. — A. S. hdn, a hone; 
in Bosworth’s smaller A. S. Diet., witliout authority ; but see refer- 
ences in I-eo ; it can also be inferred with certainty from the M. E. 
and Icel. forms; and, still more clearly, from the derived verb 
hdnan, to stone, John, x. 32. -f Icel. hein, a hone, -f Swed. hen, a 
hone (Widegren). 4* ^kt. ^dnn, a gnnd-slone ; from po, to sharpen, 
allied to pt, to sharpen. Cf. Gk. noivos, a cone, peak ; which is the 
same wo^. See Cone. 

HONEST, honourable, frank, just. (F., - L.) M. E. honest, fre- 
Quently in the sense of ‘honourable;’ Chaucer, C.T. 246, 8302.— 
O. F* honeste (Burguy); later honneste, ‘honest, good, virtuous,* 
Cot.; mod. F. hon^te. honestus, honourable; put for honasitus, 
from Lat. honos (honas), honour. See Honour. Der. honestdyi 
honestly, M. £. honestee, Chaucer, C. T. 6849, ^^om O. F. honestet 
fBartsch, Ghrestomathie Fran9aise, col. 5,1. 7) -Lat. acc. honestatem, 
from nom. honestas, honourableness. 

HONEY, a fluid collected by bees from plants. (E.) M. E. 
koay, Rob. of Glouc., p* 43 » F« Plovmaan, B. xv. 56 ; httni, Ancren 
Riwie, p. 404. — A. S. hunig, Mark, i. 6. -f Du. honig, 4 Icel. hunang. 
•f Dan. AonmnF.4Swed. Mning.^G. honig, M. H. G. honec, O. H. G. 
konang, p. The European type is HUNANG A or HONANGA, 
Eick, iii. 7$. Perhaps allied to Skt, ^ana, grain, broken rice, the 
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^flne red powder which adheres to the rice-berry beneath the husk. 
The fsuflix is probably adjectival, so that the sense may have been 
‘ grain-like,* or * like broken rice.* Der. honeydmg. Mid. Nt. Dr, iii, 
I. 171 ; honey-bee. Hen. V, i. 2. 187; haneycotnh, q. v. ; honeydtw, 
Titus, iii. i. 112; honey^ed. Hen. V, i. i. 50; honey-moon, ‘the first 
sweet month of matrimony,* Kersey, ed. 1715 ; honey-mouthed, Wint, 
Ta. ii. 2. 33 ; honeysuckle, q. v. ; hon^-tongved, L. L. L. v. 2. 334. 

HONEYCOMB, a mass of cells in which bees store honey. (E.) 
M.E. honyeomh, Chaucer, C.T. 3698. — A. S. kunig-camh ; Bosworth, 
I^e. — A.S. hunig, honey; and camb, a comb. See Honey and 
Comb. ^ The likeness to a comb is fanciful, but there is no 
doubt about the word. It seems peculiar to E. ; cf. G. honigseheihe 
— a ‘ shivc * or slice of honey, a honey-comb ; Swed. kiningskaka, 
Dan. konningkage (honey-cake) ; Icel. kunangsseimr, Du. hottigzeem 
(honey- string). Der. honeycomb-ed. 

HONEYSUCKLE, the name of a plant. (E.) So named be- 
cause honey can be easily suckled or sucked from it. M. E. honysocle. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 245. — A. S, hunigsucle* (Lye); an unauthorised 
word. We find, however, A. S. huni-suge, privet, Wright’s Vocab. i. 
3^ col. I ; named for a similar reason. See Honey and Buckle. 

HONOUR, respect, excellence, mark of esteem, worth. (F., — L.) 
In early use. M. E. honour, Chaucer, C. T. 46 ; earlier honure, Laya- 
mon, 6084 (later text). The verb honouren is in Rob. of Glouc., p. 
14, 1 . 16. — O. F. homtr, honeur.^ Lot. honorem, acc. of honos, honor, 
honour. Root uncertain ; the word seems to be homos, with suffix 
mos { — mas). Der. honour, v., honour-able, Chaucer, C.T. 12574; 
honour-ahl-y, honourmble-ness, honour-ed, honour-less ; honor*ar-y, used 
by Addison (Todd), from Lat. honorarius ; also hones^t, q. v. tljf The 
spelling honor assumes that the word is from the Lat. nominative ; 
which is not the case. 

HOOD, a covering, esp. for the head. (E.) M. E. hood, Chaucer, 
C. T. 195 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 329 ; hod, Ancren Riwie, p. 56. — A. S. 
hod, a hood ; in a gloss (Leo, Lye), -j- Du. hoed, a hat. 4 U. hut, 
O. H. G. huat, h6t, a hat. 0 . Allied to E. heed ; cf. G. huten, to 
protect. Cf. also Gk. uorikt], a hollow vessel. Perhaps from 
VKAT, to bide. See Cotyledon and Heed. Der. hood-ed; 
hood-man-blind, Hamlet, iii. 4. 77 ; hond-wink, Romeo, i. 4. 4, lit. to 
make one wink or close his eyes, by covering him with st hood. 

-HOOD, -HEAD, suffix. (E.) A. S. had, state, quality; cog* 
nate with Goth, haidus, manner, way, and Skt. ketu, a sign hy which 
a thing is known. — ^ KIT, to know ; Skt. kit, to perceive, know 
(Vedic). 

HOOF, the homy substance covering the feet of horses, 8cc. (E.) 
M.E. hoof, huf\ dat. sing, hufe. Prick of Conscience, 4179; pi. hoves, 
Gawayn and the Green Knight, 459. — A. S. hdf, to translate Lat. 
ungula; Wright’s Vocab. i. 43. col. 2, 71. col. 2. 4 Uu. hoef. 
h('fr. 4- Dan. hov. 4 Swed. hof. 4 G. hif. 4 Russ, kopuito, a hoof. + 
Skt. ^apha, a hoof, esp. a horse’s hoof. Root uncertain. Der. 
hoof-ed, hoof-less. 

HOOK, a bent piece of metal. (E.) M. E. hok, Havelok, 1102 ; 
pi. hakes, P. Plowman, B. v. 603. — A. S. hoc, Allfric’s Homilies, i. 
362 ; also Aooc; ‘ Arpago, vel palum, hooe\* Wright’s Vocab., i. 16, 
col. 2. 4 "Uu. haak, 4 “ Icel. haki. 4 Dan. hage. 4 Swed. hake, a hook, 
clasp, hinge. 4 “ U. haken, a hook, clasp. Cf. Skt. chakra, a W’heel. 
p. Cf. also Gk. xiukos, a circle, whence E. cycle ; Skt. kuch, to bend, 
y. Perhaps from the^KAK, to surround, Fick, i. 515 ; the Skt. kuch 
being from a variant KWAK of the same root. See Hatch (i), 
Huoklebone. Der. hook, v. ; hook-ed, P. Plowman, B. prol. 53 ; 
hook-er ; hook-nosed, 2 Hen. IV, iv. 3. 35 ; also arquebus, q. v, 
^ Plence *hyhook or hy crook;’ Spenser, F. Q. v. 2. 27. 

HOOKAH, HOO&A, a kind of pipe for smoking. (Arab.) 
Best spelt hooka. ‘Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe;.’ Byron, 
The Island, c. ii. st. 19. — Arab, huqqa, a casket, a pipe lor smoking. 
Cf. Arab, huqq, a hollow place. Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 201 ; 
Rich. Diet. p. 574. The initial letter is hd ; the third letter, knf. 

HOOP (i), a pliant strip of wood or metal bent into a band. (E.) 
M. E. hoop, hope, hcope. ‘ Hoope, hope, cuneus, circulus ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 245. * Hie circulus, a hope\* Wright’s Vocab. i. 276, col. i. 
Doubtless an £. word, but the supposed A. S. hop is quite unau* 
thorised, and due to Somner. 4* Uu. hoep, a hoop. p. Cf. also 
Icel. h6p. Lowland Sc. hope, a haven, a bay ; named from its ring* 
Kke form; also prov. E. hope, meaning (x) a hollow, (2) a mound; 
accordmg as the flexure is concave or convex. y. Connected 
with Gk. ndfifrrdv, to bend (F'ick, iii. 62). The Icel. hdp well 
answers to Skt. chdpa, a bow; from the^/KAP (nasalised form 
KAMP), to vibrate, undulate, bend ; P'ick, i. 39. See Htimt>, and 
Hop {l\ Der. hoop, verb; hoop-er. 

HOOP (2). to call out, shout. (F.,-Teut.) M.E. houpen, td 
call out; Chaucer, C. T. 15406; P. Plowman, B. vi. 174. — O.F. 
houper, * to hoop unto, or call afar off ; * Cot. Of Teutonic origin ; 
^efi Goth to beast; RomanSi x 4 . 18. Doublet, whoopl 
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^^faich jS'the true £. ibrm ; see Whoop. Ber. hoop^ing^cough^ a^^Here band, troop, as in *eeti hoop krijghs*VQ^ckt a troupe or a 
cough, accompanied with a hoop or convulsive noisy catchingof the band of souldiers ;* Hexham. The usual sense is heap t see Heap, 
breath; formerly called the chinwugh. See Ghinoough. 1 |f Also ^ HORDE, a wandering troop or tribe. (F., - Turk., * Pcrs.) Used 

spelt uh*^Ung~cough<t but this makes no real diffeience. in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p, 6 i.imF. Aorrfe, first in use in 

HOOPOE the name of a bird. (L.) o. The old name for the the i6th century (Liitrc).i»Turk. orrfa, a camp.««Pers, 6 rdut *n court, 
bird was hoh^ or hoope^ as in Minsheu’s Diet., ed. 1627. This is the camp, horde ol Tartars ; * also wrdtt, a camp, an army ; Rich, Pers. 
F. form ; from F. huppe^ O. F. hupe, huppe ; spelt kuppe in Philip de Diet., pp. aoi. First applied to the Talar tribes, 

Thaun, Livre des Creatures, 1 . 1238, pr. in Wright’s Popular^ HORBHOXJH'D, a plant ; see Hoarhound. 

Treatises on Science, p. 119. p. Both E. hoopoe and F. huppe HORIZOH, the circle bounding the view where earth and sky 
are from Lat. upvpa^ a hoopoe; the initial h in the mod. E. form seem to meet. (F.,— L., — Gk.) In Shak. 3 Hen. VI, iv. 7, 81, 
being borrowed from the h in the F. form. -y. Called ivop in [But we also find M. E. orizontet Chaucer, Treatise on the Astrolabe, 
Greek ; both Lat. up^up-a and Gk. frr-o^ (^ap-ap-s) are words of prol. 1 . 7. This is (through the O. F.) from the Lat.acc. horizontem,J 
onomatopoctic origin, due to an imitation of the bird’s cry. —F. Aorizow, * a horizon;’ Cot. — Lat. Aimo« (stem A:r/2o«'-).»Gk. 
^ The bird has a remarkable tuft on its head ; hence F. huppe, a dpi{oa¥t the bounding or limiting circle ; orig. the pres. pt. of the vb. 
tuft of feathers. But the tuft is named from the bird; not vice dpl(eiv, to bound, limit. — Gk. »pos, a boundary, limit; of which the 
versil. Ionic form is o 9 />ot — op^os, from the base dp^\ Curtius, ii. 350.— 

HOOT, to shout in derision. (Scand.) M. E. houien, whence the V AR, perhaps in the ^nse of ‘ reach ;* cf, Skt. ri, to go, to go to ; 
pp. yAow/«/, yAow/tfd — hooted at; P. Plowman, B. ii. 218; also Fick assigns the meaning ‘to separate;’ i. 21. Dor. horizont-alt 

Ormulum, 2034. Of Scand. origin ; the original being preserved in horizont-nldy. 

O. Swed. hiifa, in the phrase huta ut en, lit. to hoot one out, to cast HORH, the hard substance projecting from the heads of some 
out with contempt, as one would a dog (Ihre) ; Swed. huta ut, to animals. (E.) M.E. horn, Chaucer, C. T. 116. — A. S. horn, Grein, 
take one up sharply. p. Formed from the Swed. inteij. hut, ii. 98. + Icel., Dan., and Swed. Aor«. + Du, horen [for horn, the e 
begone I a word prob. of onomatopoctic origin, and perhaps Celtic ; being due to the trilling of the r.] + G. horn. 4- Goth, haunt. 4 * W., 
cf. W. hwt, off! away! Irish ut, out! pshal Gael, ut! ut! interjection Gael., and Irish corn. 4 * Lat. cornu. p. All from a base kar-na, 
of dislike. y. Cognate with hoot is M. H. G. Jiiuzen, h&zen, to call a horn, the •na being a suffix which does not appear in the Gk. nifnit, 
to the pursuit, from the interjection hiu (mod. G. hut), hallo ! So a horn (base hanwa). Probably from -^KAK, to be hard; see Cur- 
also Dan. Am>, to shout, hoot, halloo, from Atti, hallo ! The loss of/ tins, i. 177, 180. Ber. Aorn-6eaw, a tree; Aor«- 6 / 7 /, a bird ; horn*- 
in the Danish form well illustrates the O. F. huer, to shout. Ber. hoot, blende, a mineral term, wholly borrowed from G. horn-hlende, where 
sb. ; Ai/tf, in the phrase A;/« and cry; see Hue (2). -blende is from blendeh, to dazzle, lit. to make blind; horn-book, 

HOP (i), to leap on one leg. (E.) Formerly used of dancing on L. L. L. v. i. 49 ; horn-ed, Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 243, spelt hornyd in 
both legs. M. E. hoppen, huppen. ' At every bridal wolde he singe Prompt. Parv. p. 247; horn-owl or horn-ed 0 %vl \ horn-ptpe, Wint. Tale, 
and h'ppe* i. e. dance; Chaucer, C. T. 4373. ‘To huppe abowte’** iv. 3. 47, a dance so called because danced to an instrument with 
to dance about, P. Plowman, C. xviii. 279. — A. S. hopptan, to leap, that name, mentioned in the Rom. of the Rose, 4250; horn-st/onet 
dance; ./Elfric’s Homilies, i. 202, 1 . 22. 4- Du. hoppen, to hop. -4 Aorw-itorA, a term in fortification, named from its projections ; hotn- 
Icel. hoppa, to hop, skip. 4* Swed. hoppa, to leap, jump, hop. 4 Dan. im; horn-y, Milton, P. R. ii. 267; also horn-et^ q. v. From the same 
hoppe (the sameX 4 G. hTtpfen (the same). p. All from the source are corn (2), corn er, corn-et, &c. 

Teutonic base HUP, to hop, go up and down; Fick, iii. 77.— HORHET, a kind of large wasp. (E). So called from its 
i^KUP, to go up and down; whence Skt. kup, to be excited, and antennse or horns. In Holland’s Pliny, b. xi. c. 21.— A. S. Ayr«e/, 
Lat. cvpido, strong desire; see Cupidity. Ber. hop, sb. (we still hyrnyt; the pi. hyrnytta occurs in Exod. xxiii. 28. ‘Clrabro, hyfnet',' 
sometimes use hop in the old sense of ‘a dance’); hopp-er (of a mill), Ailfric’s Gloss., De Nominibus Insectorum. Formed, with dimin. 
M. E. hoper or hopper, Chaucer, C.T. 4034, 4037 ; hop-icotch, a game suffix -et, from horn, a horn, by regular vowel-change ; cf. hyrned^ 
in which children hop over lines scotched or traced on the ground (see homed, Grein, ii. 133. The vow'cl has, however, reverted in mod. E. 
Scotch) ; hopp-le, a fetter for horses, causing them to hop or pro- to the original 0, for clearness. See Horn. 

gress slowly, a frequentative form. Also hobb le hopp-le) \ see HOROIjOGE, an instrument for telling the hours, a clock. 
Hobble. Also grass-hopper, q.v. And see Hip (i). Heap, (F.,—Lat., — Gk.) In Shak. 0 th. ii. 3. 135. Perhaps obsolete. 
Hump, Hoop (1) ; all from the same root. M. E. orologe, Chaucer, C. T. 14860. — O. F. horoloire, later horlnge; 

HOP (2), the name of a plant. (Du.) In Cot^ave, to translate O. F. ^Horloge, a clock or dyall;* Cot. — Lat. horologium, a sun-dial, a 
houbelon ( * F. Aoi/6/o«). Also in Minsheu’s Diet,, ed. 1627. *Hoppe, water-clock. — Gk. &po\byiov, the same. — Gk. &po-, for &pa, a season, 
humulus, lupulus;’ Levins, ed. 1570. * Hoppes in byere* [beer] ; SirT. period, hour; and -Koytov, formed from \iyeiv, to tell. See Hour 
Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. il. c. 21. ‘ Introduced from the Netherlands and IiOgio. Ber. horolog-y, horolog-i-c*al. 

into England about 1524, and used in brewing;* Haydn, Diet, of HOROSCOPE, an observation of the sky at a person’s nativity. 
Dates. — Du. hop, the hop-plant. 4 the hop. B. We (F., — L., — Gk.) A term in astrology. In Cotgrave. [Chaucer 

also find Icel. humall, Swed. and Dan. humle, 0 . Du. hommel, tne hop uses the Lat. term horoscopum; Treatise on the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, 
(Kilian) ; whence was formed the late Lat. humulus, now used as the pt. ii. § 4. 8, 36.] — F. horoscope, ‘ the horoscope, or ascendant at a 
botanical name. [The F, houblon is of Walloon origin, and ulti- nativity;’ Cot. — Lat. Aomco/>i/s, a horoscope ; from Aoro:co/»tts, adj., 
xnately from the Dutch.] y. These forms must be connected, that shews the hour. — Gk. ujpoaKoitos, a horoscope; from the adj. 
and point back to a base hump (see Hump) and to the ^ KAMP, uipoaKdiros, observing the hour. — Gk. Cupo-, for cUpa, season, hour; and 
to bend ; cf. Gk. Hapinvhot, bent, crooked, curved ; in allusion to anoiruv, to consider, related to aniirToiJuit, 1 consider. See Houl* 
the twining nature of the plant. See Hoop (i). 8. This is made and Spy. "Dev. horoscop-y, horoscop-i-c, horoscop-ist. 

clearer by noting that the Gk. nowpos, light, Skt. chapala, trembling, HORRIBIiE, dreadful, fearful. (F"., — L.) M. E. horrible, also 
unsteady, giddy, wanton, are from the same y' KAMP; and that the written orrible, Chaucer, C. T. 4893. — O.F. horrible, ‘horrible, terri* 
Skt. ktmp also means to tremble, vibrate. These words illustrate ble ; ’ Cot. — Lat. horribilis, terrible, lit. to be trembled at; formed 
the loss of m, and further give to the hop the notion of slenderness with suffix -hilis from horrere, to tremble, shake. See Horror, 
and lightness as well as of twining. ^ We may also note that Bor. hnrribl-y, Chaucer, C. T. 15435 ; horrible-ness. 
the ^ KAP, KAMP is probably related to the-^ KUP, producing a HORRID, dreadful. (Lat.) Directly from Latin. Spenser usc^ 
sort of connection with the verb to hop above. Ber. hop-vine, hop- it in the Lat. sense of ‘ rough,’ * His haughty helmet, horrid all with 
hind (corruptly hop-bine). gold;* F.Q. i. 7. 31^ Lat. korridus, rough, bristly, &c. — Lat. horrere, 

HOPE (i), expectation; as a verb, to expect. (E.) The verb is to be roug h. S ee Hbrror. Ber. horrid-ly, horrid-ness. 
iveak, and seems to be derived from the sb. M. E. hope, sb., Chau- HORRIFY, to make afraid, scare. (Lat.) A late word ; not in 
cer, C. T. 88. M. E. hopen, verb, sometimes in the sense ‘to expect;' Johnson. Coined, by analogy with words in -fy (mostly of F. origin),, 
as, * Our manciple, I hope he wol be deed ’•« I fear he will be dead ; from Lat. horrificare, to cause terror. •- Lat. horrificus, causing terror. 
Chaucer, C. T. 4027. See P. Plowman, C. xviii. 313, and the note. —Lat. horfi-, Irom horrere, to dread; and -ficare, iorfacere, to make. 
— A. S. Ao/a, sb., only used in the comp. /dAopa, hope, Grein, ii. 545 ; Ber. From Lat. horrificus has also been coined the horrific^ 
hopian, V. to hope, Grein, ii. 96. 4 Du. hoop, sb., hopen, v. 4 Dan. Thomson’s Seasons, Autumn, 782, See Horror. 
haah, sb., haabe, v. 4 Swed, hopp, sb. ; whence the reflexive verb HORROR, dread, terror. (Lat.) Formerly also spelt horront 
Aqppas, to h(m. 4 ^* H. G. hoffe, sb., represented by mod. G. hoff- (Minsheu), as if taken from the French ; yet such does Hot seam t6 
mtng\ G. hoffen, to hope. p. Perhaps allied to Lat. cvpere, to have been the case. We find ‘sad horror* in Spenser, F. Q. it 7; 
des»e; see Cuiridity. Ber. hope-fid, hope-ful-ly, hope-ful-ness ; 23; and Aorr'ors in Hamlet, ii. i. 84, in the first folio edition. Cf, 

hope^se, 4 y, -ness, horreur, ‘horror;* Cot.— Lat. horror, terror, dread. i*« Lat. AQrr«r 4 ;, tq 

'HOPE (a)^ a troop. (Du.) Only in the phr. forlorn Aoptf, North’s bristle, be rough; also, to dread, with reference to the brisfltng of 
Hutardi, ra. 1631, p. 373; from Du. verloren hoop\ Sec Forlorn. the hair throitgh terror, Cf. Skt. AnVA, to bristle, said of 
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csp. as a token of fear or of jdeatnre. . Thus liarrtri is for toriert^cmie form of Aouit, a guest, an enemjr; see Hoafe(2). Again, ^ 
(ct. Lat. hinutus, rough, shajgw) ; from V^HARS, to be rough suflBi -j&fV- is suppose to be from Lat. poHs, powerful, the old sense 
<Fick, i. 589); probably relatSTto VGHAH, to grind; see Orlnd. of the word being ‘a lord ;* cf, Skt. pad, a master, governor, lord ; 
Per. From Lat. harrert ve have horrent (from the stem of the pres, see PoBSibld. Y. Thus topes* guest-master, guest- 

part.); also horri-Ue, q. Vi, horri d^ q, v.; korri-fy, q. v.; and horri-fie. lord, a master of a house who receives guests. Cf. Russ, gospode^ 
HOBSE, a well-known quadru^. (E.) The final e merely marks the Lord, goepodare, governor, prince ; from goste, a guest, and -pode 
that the s is hard, and is not to be pronounced as z. M. E. hors ; pi. »«Skt. pad, a lord. Per. host^ess, from O, F. hos/esse, * an hMtesse,* 
hors (unchanged), also hors^, as now. Chaucer, C. T. 74 » ^0504, •Cot ; also host-el, q. v., host-ler, q. v., hotel, q. v. ; and from the same 
* They sellen bothe here hors and here hameys * - they sell both their source, hospital, q. v., hospice, q. v., hospitable, q. v. 
horses and their harness; Mandevilles Travels, p. 38. — A. S. to«, HOST (2), an army. (F.,— L.) The orig. sense is ‘enemy’ or 
neut. ; pi. hors, Grein, ii. 98. + Icel. hross ; also hors, + Du. ros, + G. * foreigner.* M. E. host, Chaucer, C. T. 1028 ; frequently spelt oet, 
roftf, M.H.G. roj, or«.O.H.G. Aros. It is usual to compare Will, of Paleme, iia;, 1197, 3767.-0. F. tor, ‘ an host, or army, 

these words with the Skt. hresh, to neigh ; Benfey’s Diet., p. iia6. a troop; ' Cot. -Lat. hostem, acc. of hostis, a stranger, an enemy; 
But the comparison, obvious as it may look, is unlikely, since the E. hence, a hostile aimy, host, -f Russ, goste, a guest, visitor, stranger, 
h and Skt. h are not corresponding letters. Indeed, Fick takes the alien. + A: S. gast ; see OueBt. Per. host-i/e. Cor. iii, 3. 97, from 
Teutonic type to be HORS A, as if the A. S. were the older form, ¥. hostile, which from Lat. hostilis; host-ile-ly ; host-il-i-ty, K. John, 
and ingeniously refers it to a Teutonic root HAR (HOR), to run, iv. 2. 247, from F. hosdliti, which from Lat. acc. hostilitatem, 
cognate with Lat. eurrere, to run, whence also E. courser with the Doublet, ptest, ^ Further remarks are made in Wedgwood, 
sense of * horse.* See Courser. 7. This supposition is made HOST (3), the consecrated bread of the eucharist. (L.) ‘ In as 

more probable by the fact that the same base will account for A.S. many hoostes as be consecrate ; * Bp. Gardner, Of the Presence in 
horse, swift, Grein, ii..98 ; cf. M. H. G. rosch, swift ; and see Baah. the Sacrament, fol. 35 (R.) And in Holland’s Plutarch, p. 1097 (R.) 
Per. horse, verb, Wint. Ta. i. 2. 288; horse-bach, M. E. hors-hah, Coined by dropping the final syllables of Lat. hosda, a victim in a 
Gower, C. A. iii. 256 ; horse-block, horse-breaker, horse-fly, horse-guards ; sacrifice ; afterwards applied to the host in the eucharist. p. The 
horse-hair, Cymb. ii. 3. 33 ; horse-leech. Hen. V, ii. 3. 57 ; horse-man, old form of hosda was/osrin (Festus), and it signified ‘ that which is 
Wint. Ta. iv. 3. 67; horse-man-ship, lien. V, iii. 7. 58 ; horse-power, struck or slain.* -Lat. hosdre (old form fostire), to strike. 7. Pro- 
horse-race, horse-racing-, horse-shoe. Merry Wives, iii. 5. 123; horse- bablyfrom a V GHAS, to strike (Fick, i. 582) ; whence also E.garf. 
tail, horse-trainer, horse-whip, sb. and vb. Also numerous ol^er com- goad, and Lat. hasta, a spear ; cf. Skt. A/ms, to strike, an anomalous 
pounds, as horse-bread, horse-flesh, horse-pond, all readily understood, desiderative form from han, to strike. See Qoad. 

Also horse-chesnut, said to be so called because the nuts were ground HOSTAGE, a person delivered to the enemy as a pledge for the 
and given to horses ; the word also occurs in several plant-names, as performance of the conditions of a treaty. (F.,-L.) In early use. 
horse-foot, horse-knop, horse-radiih, horse-tail, horse-thistle, horse-tongue, M.E. hostage, Layamon, 4793, 8905 (later text only). - O. F. hostage, 
horse-vetch. Also wal-rus, *an hostage, pawne, surety,' Cot. ; mod. F. otage. Cf. lioX,ostaggioi 

HORTATOBY, full of encouragement. (L.) * He animated his Prov. ostatje, Bartsch, Chrestomathie Prov. col. 173,1.18.- Low Lat. 
soldiers with many Aor/a/oritf orations ; ' Holland, Ammianus, p. 20a obsidadcum*, acc. of obddadcus*, not found, yet preserved also in 
(R.) Formed as if from Lat. hortatorius*, a coined word from Ital. s/a//co, a hostage, and regularly formed from late Lat. oWda/ws, 
hortator, an cncourager. — Lat. hortatum, supine of hortari, to en- the condition of a hostage, hostage-ship. Obsidatus is formed (by ana- 
courage ; prob. connected with hori (pres, tense horior), to urge, logy with principatus from princip-, stem of princeps) from Lat. obsid-, 
incite. Root uncertain. Per. So also hortative (Minsheu), a better stem of ohses, a hostage, one who remains behind with the enemy, 
form, from Lat. hortaduns, encouraging ; also en-hort, q. v. -Lat. ohsidere, to sit, stay, abide, remain. - Lat. ob, at, on. about ; and 

HOBTICtriiTUBE, the art of cultivating gardens, gardening, sedere, to sit, cognate with E. nt. See Sit. I|f The h is prosthetic ; 
(L.) A modern word. Coined from horti-^horto-, crude form of the supposed connection with Lat. hostis, the enemy, is wrong. 
hortus, a garden ; and culture, Englished form of Lat. cultura, culti- HOSTEL, an inn. (F..-L.) Now commonly hotel, q. v. M. E. 
vation. See Culture. p. Lat. hortus is cognate with Gk. hostel. Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1397 ; Sir Gawayn and the 
X< 5 />toi, a yard ; also with E. garrA and yard. See Cohort. Der. Grene Knight, 805. -O.F. hostel, an inn. Regularly contracted 
hordcultur-al, hordcultur-ist. from Low I.at. hospitale ; see Hospital. Doublets, hotel, ho::- 

H08ANHA, an expression of praise. (Gk., — Ileb.) In Matt, pital, spital, Der. hostel-ry, M.E. hostelrie, Chaucer, C. T. 23; 
xxi. 9, 1,S ; &c. It is rather a form of prayer, as it signifies * save, we hostler, q. v. 

pray.* — Gk. Ciaawh, Matt. xxi. 9. — Heb. hoshidhnnd, save, we pray HOSTIiEB, OSTLEB, a man who takes care of horses at an 
(or save, I pray) ; Ps. cxviii. 25. -Heb. hdshVa, to save, Hiphil of inn. (F..-L.) * Hostler, the horse-groom, but properly the keeper 

ydsha*\ and wa, a particle signifying entreaty. of an hostelry-,* Coles, ed. 1684. Orig. the inn-keeper himself, so 

HOSE, a covering for the legs and feet; stockings. (E.) M.E. named from his hostd, M. E. hostiler, Chaucer, C.T. 241. — O. F, 
toe, pi. hosen-, Chaucer, C.T. 458; Ancren Riwle, p. 420. — A. S. hosteller, ‘an inn-keeper;* Cot. — O. F. hostel ; see Hostel, 
toa, pi. toaa; ‘ Caliga vel ocrea, Aosa ; * Wright’s Vocab. i. 81, col, HOT, vciy warm, fiery, ardent. (E.) The vowel was formerly 
a. 4 “ Hu. hoos, hose, stocking, spout, water-spout. ^ icel. hosa, the long. M. Y*. hot, hoot, hole, hoote, Chaucer, C. T, 396, i 739 * ‘Nether 
hose covering the leg between the knee and ankle, a kind of gaiter, cold, nether hoot-,* Wyclif, Rev. iii. 16. — A.S. h&t, hot ; Grein, ii. 
+ Dan. hose, pi. hoser, hose, stockings. + G. hose, breeches. Root 15. + Du. heet, + Icel. heitr, + Swed. het, + Dan. hed. -f* G. heiss, 
unknown. Cf. Russ, koshulia, a fur jacket. Der. hos i-er, where the O. H. G. heiz, 6. The common Teut. type is HAITA (Fick, iii. 75), 
inserted 1 answers to the y in law-y-er, bow-y-er ; hos-i-er-y, from the base HIT, to be hot, to bum (cf. Icel. hid, hcat,‘ G. hitze) ; ' 

HOSPICE, a house for the reception of travellers as guests, extended from the base HI, to bum, whence Goth, hais, a torch.— 
(F.,-»L.) Modem; chiefly used of such houses in the Alps. — F. i. 550; but it seems uncertain. Cf. Lithuan. 

kospeee, a hospice.— I^t. hospitium, a hospice. * Lat. hospid-, crude kaitra, heat. Der. hot-bed-, hot-blooded. Merry Wives, v. 5. 2 ; hot- 
form o f hosp es, a guest; also, a host. See Host ( 1 ), Hospital. headed-, hot-hmse, Meas. ii. i. 66 ; hot-ly, hot-spur. Also heat, q.v. 
hospitable, shewing kindness to strangers. (F., — L.) In HOTCH-POT, HODGE-PODGE, a farrago, confused mass. 
K. John, ii. 244; Cor. i. 10. 26. — F. hospitable, ‘hospitable; * Cot, (F.,— Du.) Hodge-podge is a mere corruption ; the old term is hoich- 
Coined, with suffix -able, from Low Lat. hospitare, to receive as a The intermediate form hotch-potch is in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, 

S est; Ducange. - Lat. hospit-, stem of hospes, a guest, host. See ed. 1665, p. 336. hotchpot, or mingle-mangle;’ Minsheu. An 
oat Daf« hospitabl-y, hospitable-ness, hotchpoite, incisium;* Levins, — F. hochepot,*n hotch-pot, or galli- 

HOSPITAL, a building for receiving guests ; hence, one for maufrey, a confused mingle-mangle of divers things jumbled or put 
receiving sick people. (F., - L.) M.E. hospital, hospitalle ; Mandeville’s together ; ' Cot. Cf. F. hocher, ‘ to shake, wag, jo^, nob, nod ; * id. - 
Travels, ed. Halhwell, p. 81 ; hospytal, Eng. Gilds, ed. T. Smith, p. O. Du. hutspot, ‘hodge-podge, beef or mutton cut into small pieces ; * 
350, 1 . 25. -O. F. hospital, ‘ an hospitall, a spittle ;' Cot.* Low Lat. Sewel. So called from shaking or jumbling pieces of meat in 
hos^tale, a large house, palace, which occurs a.d. 1243 (Brachet); pot. — O. Du. huts-, base of hutsen, to shake, jolt (Oudemans) ; and 
a sing, formed from Lat. pi. hos^talia, apartments for strangers.— bu. pat^ a pot. From hutsen was also formed the frequentative verb 
Lat. hospit-, stem of hospes ; see Boat (1). Der. hospitdll-er, M. £. hutsden, * to shake up and down, either in a tub, bowl, or ba^et ; * 
hospitaler. Chaucer, C. T, Persones Tale, De Luxuria ; kospitedd-iy^ Sewel. The verb hutsen was also spelt hotsen (Sewel), which comes 
As You Like It, ii. 4. 82. Doublets, hostel, hotd, spital, still closer to the French. See Hustle and Pot. 

. HOST (i), one who entertains guests. (F.,-L.) M.E. host, hoste, HOTEL, an inn, esp. of a large kind. (F.,— L.) A modem word; 
Chaucer, C.T. 749 » 75 3i ^< 5 * ■■G.F, to/e, ‘an hoste, inn-keeper;* borrow ed fr om mod, h . hdtel * O. F. hostel. See jBCostel* 

Cot. Cf. Port, hospede, a host, a guest. -Lat. hosjpitem, acc. of HOTTEHTOT, a native of the Cape of Good Hope. (Du.) The 
hospes, (i) a host, entertainer of guests, (2) a guest. fi. The base word is traced in Wedgwood, who shews that the Butch gave the 
hospit- is commonly taken to be wort for hosti-pit - ; where hosd- is the, natiw this name in ridicule of their peculiar speech, which sounded^ 
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to them like stuttering. He cites the word from Schouten (1653).^- with Aows#, but probably often supposed to be related tait ; the old 
En is Dutch for * and ; * hence hot en tot hot * and • tot ; * where form was houss, the addition •in^s being English. * The cattle used 
t bw words indicate stammering. Cf. hateren^ to stammer, in Hex- for draught ... are covered with housings oi linnen ;* Evelyn, Diary, 
bam*s Du. Diet., 164^ taterent to tattle (Sewel). end of May, 1645. * A velvet bed ot state drawn by six horses, houss*d 

HOUDAH, HOwDAH, a seat to be fixed upon an elephant*8 with the same ; * Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 22. 165!^. ‘ S^iread on hfs 
back, (Arab.) Used in works of travel j and in The Surgeon's back, the houss and trappings of a beast ; * Drydcn, tr. of Ovid's 
Daughter, c. xiv. by Sir W. Scott. Arab. Aaii/rfa;, a litter carried by Metam. b. xii. 58a, * Mousse, the cloth which the king’s horso- 
a camel, in wMch Arabian ladies travel; a seat to place on an ele- guards wear behind the saddle;’ Coles' Diet., ed. 1684.- F, hotissg, 
phant's back; Rich. Diet. p. 1694, col. 2; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. ‘a short mantle of course cloth (and all of a pecce) worn in ill 
709. (Initial letter, hd, the a 7th letter.) weather by country women about their head and shoulders ; also a 

HOUGH, HOCK, the joint in the hind-leg of a quadruped, footcloth for a horse ; also a coverlet ; ’ Cot. Cf. Low Lat. hucia, 9. 
between the knee and fetlock, corres|X)nding to the ancle-joint in long tunic ; housia, a long tunic, coverlet for a horse, also spelt htisia, 
man ; in man, the back part of the knee-joint. (E.) Now generally hussia, Ducange dates hucia in a. d, 1.^26, and husia in a.d. 1259, so 
spelt hock ; but formerly AowgA. * Unto the camel’s hough;* 2 Esdras, that the word is of some antiquity. 'I'hc sense is clearly ‘ covering.' 
XV. 36. (A. V.) Cotgrave translates F.Jarret by ‘the hamme, the Of Teutonic, origin ; Penccke, in his M. U.(j. Diet., gives the 
hough.' M. E. houch, Wallace, cd. Jamieson, i. 322. The pi. ho^es forms hu/st, hulft, a covering, and cites kulft « Low Lat. 
occurs in Sir Ga^ayn and the Grcne Knight, 1 . 1357.-1A. S. hdh, the hulcia, from a gloss; he also gives huhche, a husk ; cf. G. hulse, a 
heel; Grcin, ii. 92. 4 * Icel. hd, in the comp. hock-sinew. + husk, shell ; Du. h^he, a husk, huhel, a woman's head-attire (Sewcl). 

Dan. ha, in the comp, hose, coriuption of Aase/* = hock-sinew. 4- Du. — O. H. G. ^dlen^ to cover. See Holster, Husk. The W. 
hak, the heel ; als6, a hoe. p. Probably allied to Lat. coxa, the hws, a cov ering, may be merely borrowed from E. hotm. 

hip. The E. Aw/ may perhaps also be related ; see Heel, Fick(iii. HOVEIj, a small hut. (E.) M. E. /zovt*/, Aow 7 . ‘ //oryZ/e, lytylle 

59) also compares the Lithuanian kinka, a knee-joint ; and the Skt. howse, 7 'eges ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 250. * Jlovyl for swync, or oper 

kakska, an arm-pit. Der. A mgh, verb, to cut the hamstring of a beestys ; * ibid.^ A diminutive, with suffix -e/, from A. S. hof, a 
horse, Josh. xi. 6, 2 Sam. viii. 4; often corruptcd’to hox, sometimes house; Grein, ii. 92 ; also spelt hofa. *.®des, hofa; ^Edicula, lytel 
spelt hocks ; see Shak. Wint. Ta. i. 2. 244 ; Wyclif, Josh. xi. 6 (later hof; * Wright’s Vocab. i. 57, col. 2. + Icel. Ao/, a temple, a hall. 4 * 
version) ; and examples in Richardson, s. v. hock. G. hof, a yard, court. The common Teutonic type is llOFA ; Kick, 

HOUHD, a dog. (£.) M.E. Aozznrf.Awwrf; P. Plowman, B.v. 261; iii. 63. p. Perhaps related to A. S. habbetn, to have, contain ; 
Havelok, 1994. — A. S. hund. Matt. vii. 6 . 4- Du. Aowd. 4 -Icel. hundr. cf. l.at. capax, capable of holding. See Have. % Some connect it 
4- Dan. and Swed. htmd. + G. hund. 4 * Goth. hmds. p. All from with A.S. hebban, to heave, a temple being built up ; this does not 
Teutonic type IIUN-DA, extended from HUN ^^HWAN ; a form so well suit the G. sense of ‘yard.’ Cf. Gk. icrjnos, a garden, 
cognate with the base of Lat. can-is, a dog, Gk. kvwv (genitive uvulas), HOVEB, to fluctuate, hang about, move to and fro. (E. ?) In 

Skt. fven, a dog ; the Aryan base being KWAN, a dog. Hence also Macb. i. 1.12. ‘ Hover, to slay, wait for. •* Will you hover till I 

Irish etz, Gael, cu, W. ci, a dog ; Russ, suka, a bitch. Root uncertain, come?”' E. D. S. Gloss. B. 22, p. 96. A frequentative, with suffix 
Der. hound, verb, in Otway, Caius Marius, Act iv. sc. 2(R.); hound-^ -er, of M.E. houen (=^hoven), sometimes used in precisely the same 
Jish, Chaucer, C. T, 9699 ; hound's-tongue. sense, and once a common word. ‘ O night 1 alas 1 why nilt thou 

HOUK, a certain definite space of time. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. [wilt thou not] over us hove;* Chancer, Troil. iii. 1433; also in P. 
houre, Chaucer, C.T. 14733. — O. F. kore, heure (mod. F. heure).^. Plowman, C. xxi. 83 (on which see the note); ‘Where that she hoved 
Lat. Aorc. — Gk. Sipa, a season, hour; cf. Sjpos, a season, a year; and abode;' Gower, C. A. iii. 63; ‘He h.vede and abode;' Seven 
probably cognate with E. y^ar. — V yA, to go, an extension ofVI» ^^^ages, ed. Wright, 2823 ; ‘He huucde*>^he waited, Rob. of Glouc. 
to’ go ; cf. Skt. ydtu, time. See Year. Der. hourdy, adj. Temp. iv. p. 172, 1 . 12. p. The orig. sense seems to have been to ‘ abide * 
108, adv. Temp. i. 2. 402 ; hour*glass, Merch. of Ven. i. i. 25 ; hour- dr ‘dwell ;* and the verb was probably formed from A.S. hof a 
pla/e. Also (from Lat. hora) hor-ar-y, Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674; house; on which see Hovel above. This is made more probable 
hor-al. Prior, Alma, c. 3 (R.) Also horodoge, horoscope, which see. by the fact, that, though the A.S. verb A does not occur, we 
HOUKI, a nymph of Paradise. (Pers.) * With Paradise within nevertheless find the closely related O. Friesic hovia, to receive into 
my view And all his houris beckoning through ;* Byron, The Giaour ; one's house, entertain, whence the sense of merely lodging or abiding 
see note 39 to that poem. - Pers. huri, one virgin of Paradise ; hurd, easily flows. Similarly, the O. Du. hoven meant to entertain in a 
hur, a virgin of Paradise, a black-eyed nymph ; so called from their house; as, ‘Men mag hem hiiyzen nooh Aovw* — one may neither 
fine black eyes. Cf. Arab, hawrd, fern, of ahwar, having fine black lodge nor entertain him (Sewel). ^ The chief difficulty about 
eyes; Rich. Arab. Diet. pp. 585, 33 ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 206. the word is the existence of W. hofian, hofio, to hover, to fluctuate, to 
(The initial letter is hd, the 6th letter of the Arab, alphabet). suspend ; but possibly the W. word may have been borrowed from 

HOUSES, a dwelling-place ; a family. (E.) M. E. hous, Chaucer, the English. Then all is clear. 

C. T. 252. -A. S. hus. Matt. xii. 25. 4- Du. huis. 4- Icel. Ams. 4 - Dan. HOW (i), in what way. (E.) M. E. how, hou, hu ; spelt hn, 

huus. 4 - Swed. hus. + Goth, hus*, in the comp, gud-kus, a house of Ancren Riwle, p. 182, 1 . 20 ; also Am/«, id., p. 256, 1 . 10 ; also whow, 
God. 4- G. haus, O. H. G. hus. B. Probably cognate with Skt. P. Plowman’s Grede, 1 . 141. - A. S. Aii ; Grein, ii. 110. 4- O. Fries. 
kosha or kofa, a coop, a sheath, a shell, an egg, an abode, a store- Aw, ho, how. 4 “ Du. hoe. 4* Goth, hwaiiva, p. The Goth, form 
room. The form of the root is KUS, of uncertain meaning; perhaps shews that the word is undoubtedly formed from the interrogative 
related to ^ KU, to cover, and further to ^ SKU, to cover ; Fick, pronoun who, which is Goth, hwas, A. S. hwd. And if the Goth. 
I* 637 * See Hide (2) and 8ky. Der, house, verb, now ‘ to provide hwaiwa is to be resolved into hwe aiwa *« why ever, then how only 
a house for,’ as in Gower, C. A. iii. 18, but the M. E. housen also differs from why by the added aye. See Who, Why, Aye. Or 
meant ‘ to build a house,' as in Rob. of Glouc. p. 21, 1 . 13 (cf. * howsyn, perhaps Goth, dwa ■» Skt. dva, like, in some way. Der. how-bedt, 
or puttjTi yn a howse, domifero ;* ‘ hxnusyn, or makyn hovVsys, domi- Hen. V, i. 2. 91, Cor. i. 9. 70; how-ever, K. John, i. I 73 i how-so-ever, 
fico;* VTOiSiipt,Van.'^. 2 l^\);house'hreaker,housed>r taking; house-hold, H ami. i. 5. 84. 

M. E. homhold, Chaucer, C.T. 5681, so called because held together HOW (2), a hill. (Scand.) Chiefly in- place-names; as Silver 
in one house; house-hold-ef,yL.'E. homholder, Chaucer, C.T. 341; How, near Grasmere. M. E. Ao;?'A; ‘bath oner hi! and Ao^A both 
house-keeper. Cor. i. 3. 55, Macb. iii. 1.97; house-keeping, L. L. L. over hill and how, Cursor Mundi, 15826 (CJbttingcn MS.) -Icel. 
ii. 104 ; house-ieek, M. E. hows-leke. Prompt. Parv. p. 251 ; house-less, haugr, a how, mo^d ; Swed. hug, a heap, pile, mound ; Dan. A/Vi, a 
K. Lear, iii. 4. 26 ; house-maid, house-steward, house-warming, house- hill. See Fick,^ iii* where it is well remarked that the orig. 
wife, spelf husewif, Ancren Riwle, p. 416, also' hosewijf or huswijf, Teutonic type is HAUGA, which is nothing but the substantive 
Wyclif, 3 Kings, xvii. 17, and frequently Attswi/zr, as in Shak. Cor. i. form of the Teutonic adj. HAUHA, high. Cf. Icel. hdr. Swed. hug, 
3. 76,. Romeo, iv. r. 43 ; house-wife-ry or hus-wife-ry. 0 th. ii. i. 113, Dan. Arii^igh ; also Lithuan. kaukaras, a hill. See High, 

with which cf. *huswyfery, yconomia;' ProtUpt, Parv. See also HOWDAH, the same as Haudah, q. v. 

Husband, Hussy, Hustings^ Hoard; HOWITZER, a short light cannon. (G., — Bohemian.) Some- 

HOUBEIi^ the euchorist or sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. (E.) times spelt howitz; a mod. word, in Todd’s Johnson. Borrowed 
The orig. sense is ‘ sacrifice.* M. E. housel, Rom. of the Rose, 6386 ; from G. haubitze, a howitzer; a word formerly spelt — Bohe- 

P. Plowman, C. xxii. 394. — A. S. hdsel (for hunsel), the eucharist ; mian hmfnice, orig. a sling for casting a stone. (Webster, E. Miiller.) 
Grein, ii. 112. Hh Goth, hun&l, a sacrifice. Matt. ix. 13. p. No HOWIi, to yell, cry out. (F., — L.) M. E. hotden. Chaucer, C.T. 
doubt derived from a root signifying ‘to kill ;* and perhaps con- 2819; Gower, C. A. ii. 265. — O. F. huller, *to howle or yell; Cot.** 
nected with Gk. xalvtiy, xtcIvuv, to kill, Skt. kshan, to wound, kshin, Lat. ultdare, to shriek, howl.— Lat. ulula, an owl. 4 * Gk. vhq,v, tb 
to hurt, kill, kshi, to destroy, hurt. Der. housel, verb, M. E. hoselen, howl ; hKoKvy^, a wailing cry. 4- G. heiden, to howl, hoot as sn owl; 
imselm, P. Plowman, C. xxii. 3 ; unhouseVd, Hamlet, i. 5. 77. M.H.G. hiuweln, hiulen, hulen; from G. M.H.G, hsuwel, O.H.G. 

' HOU 8 ZH 0 B, trappings of a horse.* (F.,«»G.) Unconnected ^AiKwr/ii^ ids® tiw/a., (without the .aspirate), aa- owl . See 




HUGE. 

in the phrase kuha st|r» to squat down ; Icel. AtSihr, to sit on 
one's hams. It appears again in the O. Du. huychtn^ huktn, to crouch* 

G. hocketi, to crouch* squat, Skt to bend. v. Fick refers 
these to the V KUK, KWArlC, to bend ; related to ^ KAK, to 
surround; i. 30. Closely related words are Huoklebone, Hook, 

Him eh, &c. 

HUGE, very g^t, vast. (F.) M. E. huge, Chaucer, C. T. 3953 ; 

F. Plowman, B. xi. 143; Will, of Paleme, 3560. Oddly spelt koggt\ 

^«n hoggt geaunt; * Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft. p. 31, 1 . 17. 

The etymology is much disguised by the loss of an initial u, mistaken 
for the £. indef. article ; the right word is oAuge. (The same loss 
occurs in M, E. avouf^ now always vow, though this is not quite a 
parallel case, since vow has a sense of its own.)— O. F. ahuge, huge, 
vast ; a 1 ath-centuiy word. In the account of Goliath, in Les Livres 
des Rois, we find: *E le fer de la lance sis cenz, e la hanste fud gros^se 
€ akuge cume le suble as teissures* » and the iron of his lance weighed 
six hundred (shekels), and the shaft (of it) was great and huge as a 
weaver's beam; Bartsch, Chrestomathie Fran^aise, col. 45, 1 . 36. 

The word is spelt ahugue in Roquefort, who cites this passage, and 
points out that it corresponds with the E. word. p. Of unknown 
origin; but not improbably from the old form of mod. G. trhohen^ to 
exsut, heighten, increase, from the adj. hock^ M. II. G. hQuch^ high, 
cognate with E. High, q. v. Der. huge~ly\ huge-ness, Cymb, i. 4. 157. 

huguenot, a French protestant. (F., — G.) * Huguenots, 

Calvinists, Reformists, French Protestants ; ' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 

1674. And in Minsheu. — F. huguenots, s. pi. * Huguenots, Calvin- 
ists, Reformists;* Cot. Named from some person of the name of 
Huguenot, who was at some time conspicuous as a reformer. Such 
was Mahn’s conjecture, who added that the name was probably a 
diminutive of F. Hugues, Hugh, and was nothing but a Christian 
name. p. The conjecture fe perfectly verified by Littres dis- 
covery, that Huguenot was in use as a Christian name two centuries 
before the time of the Reformation. * Le 7 octobre, 1387, Pascal 
Huguenot de Saint Junien en Limousin, docteur en decret ;* Hist. 

Litt. de la France, t. xxiv. p. 307. Cf. Jeannot as a dimin. of Jean, 
y. The F. Hugues is of German origin. — M. H. G. Hug, iHc, Hugh; 
lit. a man of intelligence, a thoughtful man. — Q.H.G. hugu, thought; 
hug gen, to think; the verb being cognate with Lat. cogitare, to think. 

See Cogitate. ^ Scheler enumerates 15 false etymologies of 
this word ; the favourite one (from G. eidgenossen) being one of the 
worst, as it involves incredible phonetic changes. 
hulk, a heavy ship. (Low Lat.,— Gk.) Sometimes applied to’ 
the body of a ship, by confusion with hull ; but it is quite a different 
word, meaning a heavy ship of clumsy make; Shak. Troil. ii. 3. 277. 

The hulks were old ships used as prisons. M. E. hulke. * Hulke, 
shyppe, Hulcus ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 352. ^ Hulke, a shyppe, hevreque;* 

Palsgrave. * Orque, a hulk or huge ship ; ’ Cot. — Eow Lat. hulka, a 
heavy merchantship, afword used by Walsingham; see quotation in 
Way’s note to Prompt. Parv. ; also spelt hulcus, aS quoted above. 

Also spelt (more correctly) holcas; Ducaiige. — Gk. dkndt, a ship 
which is towed, a ship of burden, merchantman. — Gk. tKnuv, tc 
draw, drag; whence also dkteg, a dragging, bKndt, a machine fot 
dragging ^ips on land ; from the base feKn. -f Rdss. vleche, vleshch*, 
to trail, dr^, draw, -f- LHhuan. welku, f pull. p. The form of 
the root is WALK, for WARK; the sense is perhaps ‘to pull.* 

See Curtius, i. 167. Der. hulk-ing, hulk-y, i. e. bulky or unwieldy. 

OUT Not the same word as M. E. hulke, a hovel, Wyclif, Isaiah, i. 8 ; 

Virhich is from A; S. hulc, a hut; Wright’s Vocab. i. 58. 

HULL (i), the husk or outer shell of grain or of nuts, (fi.) M. E. 
hide, hole, hoole. *Hoole, hole,holl, or huske, Siliqua ;* Prompt. Parv. 
p. 34a. *Hull of a beane or pese, escosse, Hull or barcke of a tree, 
eseorce ; * Palsgrave ; and see Way’s note in Prompt. Parv. Peese hole 
(or pese — pea-^ell ; P. Plowmah, B. vii. 194, in two MSS. ; see 
the footnote.— A. S. hulu, a* husk ; in two glosses (Leo). Connected 
with the causal verb hullan *, to hide, cover, not found in A. S., but 
appearing af a very early period, and spelt hulen in the Ancren Riwle, 

6 150, note a; so also * and huide ’—cover up and hide, O. Eng. 

omilies, ed. Morris,!. 379, 1 . 4. Cognate words are O; Saxon bihul- 
lean, to cover, Heliand, 1406 (Cotton MS.) ; Du. hullen, to put a cap 
ott, mask, disguise ; Goth, huljan, tb hide, cover ; G. ver-hWllen, to' 
wrap up; Icel. hylja, to hide, cover; Swed. hMja, to cover, veil; Dan. 

to wrap. p. All fronr V KAL, to hide ; see further under 
Hcdator. Der. see husk, housings. 

E[ULL*( 3 ), the body of a' ship. (E.) Not in very early dse. *She 
never saw above one voyage, Luce, And, credit me, after another, 
her hvH Will serve again;* Beaumont and Fletch, Wit Without 
Money, i. a. 17. The kuU is, litertdly, the ‘shell * of the ship, being, 
fhe same worn with the al^ve; see Hull (1). p. But it is 
^obable that its use with respect to a sMp was due to some con- 
muon with Do. hxA, the hold of a ship ; see Hold (a). Der. hidX, 
terb^ to float abon^ as a ^ip does when the sa^ are taken dtywu,^humbngg»er, 


HUMBUG. 
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Shak. fw. Nt. i. 5. 217; Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 438 ; Hen. VIII, ii. 4. 199. 
So in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, we find ; * Hull, the body of a ship, 
without rigging. Hulling is when a ship at sea takes in all her sails 
in a calm.’ 

HUM (i), to make a low buzzing or droning sound. (E.) M. E. 
hummen; Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1109; Palladius on Husbandry, ed. 
Lodge, vii. 124. Of imitative origin. -f-G. hummen, to hum. Cfi 
also Du. hommelen, to hum ; the frequentative form. Der. hum (2), 
q. v., hum-bsi^ q. v., hnm^drum, q. v., humble-bee, q. v. ; also humm-ing^ 
bird. Pope’s Dunciad, rv. 46, called a hum-bird. Sir T. Browne, Vulg, 
Errors, o. vi. c. 8. § 10. 

HUM (3). to trick, to cajole. (E ) A particular use of the word 
above. In Shak. hum not only means to utter a low sound, as in 
Temp. ii. I. 317. but' also to utter a sound c^ressive of indignation, 
as in ‘ turns me his back And hums' Macb. iii. 6. 43 ; * to bite his lip 
and hum At good Cominins,’ Cor. v. i. 49. See Richardson and 
Todd, where it further appears that applause was formerly expressed 
by humming, and th^t to hum was to applaud ; from applause to 
flattery, and then to cajolery, is not a long step. See the passage 
in Ben Jonson, The Alchemist, Act i. sc. i, where Subtle directs his 
dupe to * cry hum Thrice, ahd then buz as often ; * shewing that the 
word was used in a jesting sense. p. Wedgwood well points out 
a similar usage in Port, zumbir, tb* buzz, to hum, zombar, to joke, to 
jest ; to which add Span, zumbar, to hum, resound, joke, jest, make 
one’s self merry, zumbon, waggish. Der. hum, sb. a hoax (Todd); A«m- 
q. V. Cf. humh I interj., Beaum. and Fletcher, Mons. Thomas, i. j. 

HUMAN, pertaining to mankind. (F.,i*i L.) Formerly Awwornff, 
but now conformed to the Lat. spelling. ‘All humaine thought;’ 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. 3. 51. *I meruayle not of the inhumanities that 
theAwmnm people committeth;* Golden Book, lett. 11 (R.) — O. F, 
kumain, ‘gentle, . . . humane, manly;’ Cot. — Lat. humanus, human. 
—Lat. honi-o, a man. See Homage. Der. human-ly, human-ise, 
human is-at-ion, human-ist, human-kind \oXso human-i-ty, M. E. humanitee, 
Chaucer, C. T. 7968, from Ol F. humaniteit, which from Lat. acc. A«- 
manitatem, nom. humanitas ; hence humanit-ar-i-an. And see Hu- 
mane. OUT The accent distinguishes human, of French origin, 
from humane, taken directly from Latin. The older word has the 
dCccnt throwrr back ; see below. 

HUMANE, gentle, kind. (Lat.) In Shak., humane (so spell) 
does duty both lor human and humane, the accent being alw'ays on 
the former syllable see Schmitz, Shak. Lexicon. Hence it has 
the sense of ‘kind;’ Temp. i. 3. 346. We have now differentiated 
the words, keeping the accent oti the latter syllable in humane, to 
make it more like the Lat. humanus. We may therefore consider 
this as the Lat. form. Both Lat. humanus and F. humain have the 
double sense (i) human, and (3) kind. See Human. Der. hu- 
mane-ly, humane-ness. 

HUMBLE, lowly, ihcelc, mddest. (F., — L.) M. E. humble, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8700. — O. F. (and F.) humble, ‘humble;* Cot. (With 
excresent 6.) — Lat’. humilis, humble; lit. near the ground. — Lat. 
humus, the ground ; humi, on the ground ; whence also E. human and 
homage. See Human, Homage. Der. humbly', humble-ness 
(formerly Chaucer, C. T. 1783). Also, from Lat. humilis, 

humili-ty, ci. v., humili-ate, q. v. Also, from Lat. humus, ex-hume, q. v. 
And see Cnameleon. 

HUMBLE-BEE, c humming bee. (E.) To is to hum ; 
or more literally, to hum often, as it is the frequentative form, 
standing for humm-le\ the h being excrescent. ‘To humble like a 
bee ; * Minsheu. M. £. humhelen, for hummelen. ‘ Or ellcs lyk the 
humheling (old texts, humbling'] After the clappe of a thundring;’ 
Chaucer, no. 6f Fame, ii. 531, Hetice hombeUhe or hombul-be; 
Reliquiae Antique, ed. Wright and Halliwell, i. 81. *Hic tabanus, 
a humbyl-bee Wright’s Vocab; i. 355. 4 * hommelen, to hum, a 
frequentative form ; hommel, a humble-bee, a’ drone. + G. hummel, a 
humble-bee; hummen, to hum. See Hum (i). 

HUMBUG, a hoaa, a piece of trickery, an imposition under fait 
pretences. (E.) ^B^erdhug, a false alarm, a bugbear;’ Dean Milles 
MS. (written aljloiit 1760), Cited in' Halliwell. The word occurs in 
a long passage in The Studerit, vol, ii. p. 41, ed. 1751, cited in Todd. 
The earliest trace of the virord ik on the title-page of an old jest-book, 
viz. ‘The Universal Jester, or a pocket companion for the wits; being 
a choice collection of merry conceits, drolleries, . , . bon-mots, and 
humbugs,* by Ferdinando Killigrew, London, about 17 . 15 ~ 4 ®* S®.® 
the Slang Dictionary, which contains a' very good article on thia 
word. It is a mere compound of hum. to cajole, to hoax, and the 
old word hug, a spectre, bugbear, ghost; the sense being ‘sham 
bugbear * oii ‘ false alarm,* exactly as given by Dean Milles. The 
word has changed its meaning from ‘ false alarm ’ or ‘ sham scare* 
to ‘false pretence* or ‘specious cheat;* an easy change. See Hum (a) 
and Bug, I>er. hitndmg, verb; humbug, sb., improperly used Cot 
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^*76 HUMDRUM. 

HXTMDKtJM^ dull, droning. (E.) Used as nn adv., with the 
sense of * idly * or * listlessly * in Butler. * Shall we, quoth she, stand 
still kum-drumV Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3. 1 . 112. But it is properly an 
adj., signifying monotonous, droning, tedious, as in *an old humdrum 
fellow;' Addison, Whig Examiner ^1710), No. 3 (Todd). Merely 
compounded of A«iw, a numming noise, and drum, a droning sound. 
See uum (i) and Dnmi. 

humeral, belonging to the shoulder. (Lat.) *Humtrd 
muscle, the muscle that moves the arm at the upper end ; ' Kersey, 
ed. 17 1 5. •Low Lat. humeralis, belonging to the shoulder; cf. Lat. 
humerale, a cape for the shoulders. — Lat. humerus, better umerus, the 
shoulder. + Glc. the shoulder + Goth, amsa, the shoulder. + 

Skt. flm«a, the shoulder. p. All from of uncertain 

meaning; perhaps 'to be strong.* 

HUMID, moist. (F.,-L.) In Milton, P. L. iv. 151; and in 
Cotgrave. • F. humide, 'humid, moist;' Cot.*-Lat. Awwidi/s, better 
vmidus, moist. • Lat. humere, better umtire, to be moist ; from a base 
UG, whence also uuem, moist, uuidus, udus, moist. + 9 ^* 
moist. 6. From ^VG, earlier form WAG, to moisten, wet; 
whence also Skt. uhh, to wet, sprinkle; also (from the earlier foim) 
Icel. vtihr, moist, prov. E. woiey, moist 9 ^alli well), and M. E. unltien, 
to moisten, P. Plowman, C. xv. 25. See Curtius, i. 229 ; Fick, i. 287. 
DeP. humid-ness, humid-i-ty. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 43 ; and see humour, 
HUMILIATE, to make humble. (Lat.) A late word, really 
suggested by the sb. humiliation, used in Milton, P. L. iii. 313, x. 
1092. Both words arc formed from Lat. humiliatus, pp. of humiliare, 
to humble. — Lat. kumili^, crude form of humilis, humble. See Hum- 
ble. Der. humiliat-ion (formed by analogy with other words in 
•ation) from Lat. acc. humiliationem, nom. humiliatio. 

HUMILITY, humbleness, meekness. (F., — L.) M. E. humh- 

litee, Chaucer, C. T. 13405. — O.F. humeliteit, later humilit6, 
acc. humili atem, from nom. humilitas, humility. • Lat. humili-, crude 
form of humilis, humble. See Humble. 

HUMOUR, moisiiire, temperament, disposition of mind, caprice. 
(F., — L.) See Trench, Select Glossary, and Study of Words. ‘He 
knew the cause of euery maladye. And wher engendred, and of what 
humour ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 422, 423. [The four humours, according to 
Galen, caused the four temperaments of mind, viz. choleric, melan- 
choly, phlegmatic, and sanguine.]— O. F. humor (Littre), later A«- 
tneur, ‘humour, moisture;' Cot. — Lat. humorem, acc. of humor, 
moisture. — Lat. humire, better umere, to be moist. See Humid. 
Der. humour, verb, humor-ous, humor~ous4y, humor-ous-ness, humour* 
less, humorist ; from the same source, hum ect-ant, moistening (rare). 
HUMMOCK, HOMMOCK. a mound, hillock, mass. (E.) 

* Common among our voyagers,’ Rich. ; who refers to Anson, 
Voyage round the World, b. ii. c. 9; Cook, Second Voyage, b. ii. 
c. 4. It appears to be merely the diminutive of hump, which again is 
merely a nasalised form of heap. Cf. Du. homp, a hump, hunch ; 

‘ een homp kaas, a lunch [i. e. hunch] of cheese ; ’ Sewel. ‘ Hompelig, 
rugged, cragged ; ’ id. So too Low G. h’ampel, a little heap or 
mound; Bremen Worterb. ii. 669. Hummock is formed with dimin. 
•ock, as in hilUock ; whilst the Low G. h'ump-el is formed with the 
dimin. -el. See Hump, Htmch. 

HUMP, a lump, bunch, esp. on the back. (E.) * Hump, a hunch, 
or lump, Westmoreland’,* lialliwell. Of O. Low G. origin, and may 
be claimed as E., though not in early use. ‘ Only a natural hump * 
[on his back] ; Addison, Spectator, no. 558. ‘ The poor kump4>acked 
gentleman;* id. no. 559. 4. Du. homp, a hump, lump; cf. Low G. 
humpel, a small heap, Bremen Worterbuch, ii. 069. p. A nasalised 
form of heap, and from the same source, viz. the Tent, base HUP, 
to go up and down, preserved in E. hop; see Heap, Hop (i). 
y. The Aryan root is 4/KUP, KUBH, to go up and down, bend 
about (Fick, iii. 77); whence also Gk. uOpos, a hump, Kwpwya, a 
hump on the back, KVfp6voiros, hump-backed; Lithuan. kumpas, 
hunched ; also Skt. huhja, humj>backed ; and see Benfey’s note on 
Skt, kumbha, a pot. Der. hutnp-backed ; humm-ock, q. v. ; hunch, q. v. 
HUHOH, a hump, bump, a round or ill-shaped mass. (E.) Used 
as nearly a parallel form to hump, but the likeness in sense is due to 
the similar sense of the roots of the words. It is really the nasalised 
form of hook ; see HooR. Hunch-backed occurs in the later quarto 
cdd. of Shak. Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 81 (Schmidt). ‘Thy crooked mind 
within huneh*d out thy back; * Dryden, qu. in Todd (no reference). 
B. Without the nasal, we find E. hook and hug, Icel. hokra, to go 
bent, crouch, to sit oa one's hams, O. Du. huyeken, huken, to 
stoop down, crouch (Oudemans), O. Low G. huken, to bend one's 
self together, squat down fBremen Worterb. ii. 665) ; G. hucke, the 
bent back, hdeker, a hunch on the back, hSekerig, hunch-backed. 
See Hug. 7, In Skt. we have both forms, with and without 
the nasal; kuieh, to bend, dkuAchita, contracted; htch, to bend, sam 
iuch, to contract one's self. S. All from ^^KUK, for KWAK, 
to bend ; Fick, i. 3d. Per. hunch, vb., hunch-backed, . t 


HURL. 

» HUNDRED, ten times ten. (E.) M. E. hundred, Chaucer. C. T. 
21 also hundreth, Pricke of Conscience, 4524. • A. S. hundred, 
Grein, ii. iix. A compound word. — A. S. hund, a hundred, Greln, 
ii. Ill ; and r6d, usually nid, speech, discourse, but here used in the 
early sense of reckoning or rate; cf. Goth, garathjan, to reckon, 
number, Matt. x. 30; and see ]^te, Reaa. p. The same 
suffix occurs not only in Icel. hund-ra6, O. H. G. hunt-^-rit, but also 
in led. dtt-radr, eighty, ni-radr, ninety, ib*r<gOr, a hundred, and iolf* 
rcebr, a hundred and twenty. And as Icel. dtt-, ni-, ti-, and tolf- mean 
eight, nine, ten, and twelve respectively, it is seen that the ‘ rate ’ of 
numbering was originally by tens ; moreover, hundred • ienthered, as 
will appear. 7. We easily conclude that the word grew up by 
the unnecessary addition of -red (denoting the rate of counting) to 
the old word hund, used by itself in earlier times. 8. Dismissing 
the suffix, we have the cognate O. H. G. hunt (also once used alone), 
Goth, hund, W. cant, Gael, dad, Irish cead, Lat. centum, Gk. h-nar-bv, 
Skt. cata, all meaning a hundred. i. All from an Aryan form 
KANTA, a hundred. It is known (from Gothic) that ICANTA 
stands for DAKANTA, tenth, from DAKAN, ten, and originally 
meant the tenth ten, i. e. the hundred ; the Gothic (in speaking of a 
single hundred) has the full form taihun-taihund, a hundred ( — t^aAo/i- 
dakanta) , i. e. ten>tenth. Hence hund — t-enth without the t, just as 
centum • de-centum, &c. ^ The M. E. hundreth is a Scand. form ; 

from the Icel. hundrad. Per. hundred-th, hundred-fold, hundred-weight, 
often written cwt., where Lat. centum, and u//s£ng. weight, 
HUNGER, desire of food. (£.) M. E. hunger, Chaucer, C. T. 
14738.— A. S. hungor, Grein, ii. 111. 4 * Icel. AM«^r.4'Swed. and Dan. 
hunger. 4- Du. honger. 4- G. hunger. 4* Goth, huhrus, hunger; whence 
huggrjan hungrian), to hunger. p. Probably alhed to Skt. 
kuiich, to make narrow, contract, kuhehana, shrinking; so that hunger 
denotes the feeling of being shrunk together, like the expressive 
prov. E. clemmed, lit. pinched, used in the phr. ‘ clemnCd wi' hunger.* 
See Hunch and Hug. Per. hunger, verba*A.S. Aywgran (with 
vowel-change of 1/ to y) ; hungry « A. S. hungrig (Grain) ; hungri-ly ; 
hunger-bitten. Job, xviii. I2. 

HUNT, to chase wild animals. (E.) M. E. hunten, honten, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1640.— A. S. huntian ; see Ailfric’s Colloquy, in Thorpe’s Ana- 
lecta, p. 2 1. Properly * to capture a secondary verb formed from a 
supposed verb hindan*, pp.hunden*; only found in Gothic. We find 
however another A.S. derivative from the same source, viz. hentan, to 
seize, also a weak verb ; Grein, ii. 34. p. So also we find Goth. 
hunths, captivity, Eph. iv. 8 ; formed from the pp. hunthans of the 
verb hinthan (pt. t. hanth), to seize, take caj^tive, only used in the comp. 
frorhinihan, with fra-huntham, a captive, Luke, iv. 19. 7. The 

base HANTH is a nasalised form of HATH, equivalent to Aryan 
KAT, to fell, to drive, appearing in Skt. gataya, to fell, to drive, 
a causal from Skt. ^ad, to fall ( «= Lat. cadere), from ^ KAD, to fall. 
Fick, i. 56. Per. hunt, sb. ; hunt-er, later form for M. E. hunte, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1638, from A.S. hunta, a hunter, in ./Elfric’s Colloquy; 
hunt-r*ess, with F. suffix -ess. As You Like It, iii. 2. 4 ; huni-ing, sb., 
hunt-ing-box, hunt-ing-seat ; hunt-s-man (— Aun/’s man). Mid. Nt. Dr, 
iv, 1. 143; hunts-man-ship; hunts-up {^the hunt is up, i. e. beginning), 
Rom. iii. 5^. 34, replaced by the hunt is up. Tit Andron. ii. 2. i. 
HURDlE, a frame of twigs interlaced or twined together, « 
frame of wooden bars. (£.) M. E. hurdel ; pi. hurdles, K. Alisaun- 
der, 6104. — A. S. hyrdel ; * cleta, cratis, hyrdel ; * ‘ crates, i. e. flecta, 
hyrdel;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 26. col. 2, 34. col. i. A dimin. from an 
A.S. base hurd*, not found, but having several cognates, as seen 
below. 4 " Uu. horde, a hurdle. 4 * led. hurd. 4 * G. hurde, M. H. G, 
hurt. 4 - Goth, haurds, a door, i.e. one made of wicker-work, Matt. vi. 6, . 
7. All from a Teut. base HORDI, from a Teut. verb HARD, to 
weave. Cognate with Lat. crates, cratis, a hurdle, Gk. tedpraKos, a 
(woven) basket, from ^ KART, to weave ; whence also Skt. krit, to 
spin, chrit, to connect together. See Fick, i. 525, iii. 68. Per. 
h urdle , verb, pp. hurdled, Milton, P. L. iv. 186. Doublet, crate, q.v. 

HURDY-GURDY, a kind of violin, but played by turning a 
wheel. (E.) ‘ Hum ! plays, I see, upon the hurdy-gurdy; * Foote's 

play of Midas (Todd). Foote died a. d. 1777. It is in vain to seek far 
for the etymology, as it was doubtless coined in contempt, to express 
the disagiwable sound of the instrument, and is of purely imitative 
origin. Cf. Lowland Sc. hur, to snarl ; gurr, to snarl, growl, purr ; 

J amieson, ‘ R is the dog's letter, and hurreth in the sound ; ^ Ben 
onson, Eng. Grammar. The word seems to have been fashioned 
on the m odel of hurly-burly. See Hurry. 

HURL, to throw rapidly and forcibly, to push forcibly, drive. 
(F.,mC. ; with £. suffix.) ‘And hurlest [Tyrwhitt has hurtlest] al 
from est till Occident '•and whirlest all from east to west; Chaucer, 
C. T. Group B, 297 •!. 4717. ‘ Into which the flood was hurlid;* 
Wyclif, Luke, vi. 49, in six MSS. ; but seventeen MSS. have hurtlid. 
So again, in Luke, vi. 48, most MSS. have hurtlid, but eight have 
> AtfWtU In the Ancren Riwle, p. x66, we^find * mid a Intel hurlmga* 
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^th a slight collision; where another reading is kurilinge. p. It & hit, dash against ; also from the Celtic source. Also Du. harteny to 
is plain that hurl is. in fact, a contraction of hura$; lot the M, E. jolt, shake, M. H. G. kurtmAa dash against; but these (according to 
hurltn and hurtltu are equivalent words, used in the* sense of to push Dies) are not very old words, and must have been simply borrowed 
violently, jostle, strike arith a forcible collision. For those who from the Romance languages. The alleged A S. Ayr/, wounded, is 
wish to make the comparison, further references are (i) for hurltni unauthorised. Der. Awr/, Ancren Riwle, p. iia, Chaucer, C, T, 
Polit Songs, ed. Wright, p, an ; Poems and Lives of Saints, ed. 10785 ; hurt-fidy hurt fuldyy kurhful-nMss \ hurt-U&Sy Attr/-/«« /y. A«r/* 
Fumivall, xxiii. 2$; Will, of Paleme, ia43; Legends of the Holy 

Rood, p. 140; Allit Poems, ed. Morris, B. 44, aaa. 376. 413, 874, HURTLiS, to come into collision with, to dash against, to rattle. 
1304, laii ; Destruction of Troy, 1365 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 487, 537; (F.,t-C. ; wifh E. suffix.) Nearly obsolete, but used in Gray’s Fatal 
Fabyan’s Chron., an. 1380-1 (R.); Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. a, &c.; (a) for Sisters, st. i ; imitated from Shak. Jul. Cresar, ii. a. aa. M. E. huriUn^ 
A»r//tfn, Wyclif, jerem. xlviii. la; Prompt. Parv. p. 353; Will, of to jostle against, dash against, push; sec references under Hurl. 
Palerne, 5013; Pricke of Conscience, 4787; Chaucer, Legend of To these add ; ‘And he him Awr/ltf/A with his hors ad oun ;* Chaucer, 
Good Women, Cleopatra, 59 ; &c. 7. The equal value of these C. T. a6i8 (Six-text, A. 3616), in the Ellesmere MS., where most 

words is best seen m passages where they are followed by together^ other MSS. have hurteth, p. In fact, hurtle is merely the fre- 
and express ‘ collision? Thus, we have ; * ihet hurled togedsres*^ quentative of hurt in the sense * to dash.* And this hurt is the M. E. 
that come into collision, Ancren Riwle, n. 166; and again : ‘Jiat hurtetty to dash, also to dash one’s foot against a thing, to stumble, 
heuen hastili and erjie schuld hurtel /ogm/er ‘«rthat quickly heaven * If ony man wandre in the dai, he kirtith not,* i. e. stumbles not; 
and earth should come into collision ; Will, of Palerne, 5013. Both Wyclif, John, xi. 9. Hurtetiy to dash, is the same with the mod. E. 
hurl and hurtle are frequentatives of hurt. See further under word. See further under Hurt. 

Hurtle and Hurt . Der. hurUer. HUSBAND, ,thd master of a house, the male head of a household, 

HUBJjY-BXTRIjY, a tumult. (F. and E.) In Macb. i. i. 3 ; a married man. (Scand.) The old sense is * master of a house.* 
as adj., I Hen. IV, v. i. 78. A reduplicated word, the second sylla- M. E. husbondsy kusebonde. ‘The husebonde . . . warned? his hus ])us*«- 
ble being an echo of the first, to give more fulness. The simple form the master of the house guardeth his house thus ; O. Eng. Homilies, 
Attr/y is the original; see K. tohn, iii. 4. i6q; a Hen. IV, iii. i. 35.— ed. Morris, i. 246. ‘Till a vast husbandis houss’^to an empty 
F. hurlery ‘to howle, to yell;* Cot. Cf. Ital. urlarey to howl, yell, [waste] house of a farmer; Barbour’s Bruce, vii. 151. - A. S. A»is- 
Both these forms are corrupt, and contain an inserted r. The O. F. bonda ; * aet hira hmbondum * « from their fellow-dwellers in the same 
form was orig. hullery to howl, also in Cot.; cf. Bartsch, Chrestoma- house; Exod. iii. 2 a. Not a true A. S. word, but borrowed from 
thie Fran^aise, col. 354, 1 . 34 ; and the correct Ital. form is ulularsy Scandinavian. — Icel. httsbtmdiy the master pr ‘goodman* of a house; 
to shriek, also to howl or yell as a wolf (Florio). — Lat. ultdarsy to a contracted form from husboandi or htUbtiandi.m^ led. hus, a house; 
howl. — Lat. ulula, an owl. See Howl, Owl. The mod. and fewafidi, dwelling, inhabiting, pres. part, of biia, to abide, dwell. 

F. A«r/tt 5 wr/w was probably borrowed from Shakespeare ; it is a later See Busk, Bondman. Der. husband-man, M.E. housbonde-man, 
word than the English; see Littr^. The mod. E. hullabaloo seems to a householder, Wyclif, Matt. xx. i, spelt kusbond-man, Chaucer, C. T. 
be a comiption. 735 o; husband-ry, M.E. hombonderye, P. Plowman, B. i. 57, spelt 

HUBI^H, an exclamation of joy. (Scand.) The older form is husbondrie, Chaucer, C. T. 9173. 

Huzzah, ^v. HXJBH, to enjoin silence. (E.) Chiefly used in the imp. mood 

HUBB.ICANE, a whirlwind, violent storm of wind. (Span.,— and in the pp. l/L.^E. husken, himen \ ‘ and AwiA/ was al the place,* 
Caribbean.) Formerly hurricano. ‘The dreadful spout, Which Chaucer, C. T. 2983, ed. Tyrwhitt ; spelt hust, huyst in Six-text, A, 
shipmen do the hurricano call;* Shak. Troilus, v. a. 17a. — Span. 3981. ‘Tho weren the cruel clariouris ful whht [Camb. MS. hust] 
Awraca/i, a hurricane (of which another form was probably Awracn«o). and full stille;* Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. met. 5, 1 . 1340. 
— Caribbean huracan, as written by Littr^, who refers to Oviedo, ‘ After ianglyng wordcs cometh AwisA/^, peace and be still;’ Test, of 
Hist, des Indcs. See also Washington Irving’s Life of Columbus, Love, ed. 1561, fol. 390 a, col. i. p. The word is purely imita- 
b. viii. c. 9 (Trench) ; Rich, quotes from Dampier’s Voyages, v. ii. tive, from the use of the word hush or A«.»A/ to signify silence ; and it 
pt. ii. c. 6, that hurricanes are * violent storms, raging chiefly among is seen that whht is but another expression of the same thing. See 
the Caribbee islands.* Whist. Cf. Low G. husse hissee, an expression used in singing chil- 

HT 7 BB.X* to hasten, urge on. (Scand.) Quite different from dren to sleep; Bremen W^orterb. ii. 678. So also G. husch, hush I 
Aarry, with which Richardson confuses it. In Shak. Romeo, v. i. quick! And see Hist. Der. AwfA-mo/iey, Guardian, no. 26, April 10, 
65 ; Temp. i. a. 131. Extended by the addition of y from an older 1713* ^ I*' form hushed ot kusht, the / was often regarded as 

form hurr, just as scurry is from shirr. It is probably the same word an integral part of the word, just as in whht. * 1 huste, I styll,*^ 
with the rare M. E. horien, to hurry. * And by the hondes hym hent Pal^rave ; ‘ to huste, silere ;* Levins. 

and koryed hym withinne **and they [the angels] caught him [Lot] HuSK, the dry covering of some fruits, &c. (E.) M.E. kushe, 
by the hand, and hurried him within ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morns, B. * Hushe of friite or oj^er lyke ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 254. The word has 
883.-0. Swed. hurra, to swing or whirl round (Ihre) ; Swed. dial, lost an /, which is presented in other languages; the right form is 
hurra, to whirl round, to whiz ; Swed. dial, hurr, great haste, hurry huhh. [The A. S. has only the closely related word hulc, a hut, as in 
(Rietz).- 4 -Dan. hurre, to buzz, to hum. + Icel. hurr, a noise. p. Of ‘ tugurium, Awfr; * Wright’s Vocab. i. 58, col. i. This is a totally 
purely imitative origin, and the same word with the more expressive different word from the mod. E. hulk, but is closely allied to Jwhter 
and hiller form whir\ see Whir, Whiz. Ben Jonson says of the (a Dutch word) and to the A. S. luohter, a cave, covering, and to 
letter R that tt is * the dog’s letter, and hurreth in the sound.’ Der. Icel. hulstr, a case, sheath.] The orig. sense is * covering * or sheath ; 
hurry, sb. and hul-sk is derived (with suffixed -sk) from M. E. hulen, to cover, 

HTJBST, a wood. (E.) In Drayton’s Polyolbion, s. a : * that, mod. prov. E. Aw//, to cover, cognate with Goth, kuljan, to cover, 
from each rising hurst* M. E. hurst (Stratmann). Very common in See further under Hull (i). + Du. hulse, ‘ a husk * (Sewel). 4 * Swed. 
place-names in Kent, e.g. Ptf»s-Awrs/. — A.S. hyrst, i.e. Hurst in Kent; ‘ n- Pod* (Widegren). + Low G. huhe, a husk ; Bremen 

Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 65. + M.H. G. hurst, a shrub, thicket. Worterb. ii. 668. 4- M. H. G. hulsche, a husk (Benccke) ; G. hUUe, a 
Lit. ‘interwoven thicket ;* allied to Hurdle. husk, shell. Der. hush, verb, to take off the shells ; hush-ed. 

HURT, to strike or dash against, to injure, harm. (F,, — C.) In HUSKY, hoarse, as applied to the voice. (E.) Not connected 
early use. M. E. hurten, used in both senses (i) to dash against, with hush, but confused with it. In Todd’s Johnson ; but a rare word 
push; and (a) to injure. Ex. (i) ‘ And he him kurteth [pusheth] in literature. A corruption oihusty or hausty, i.e. inclined to cough, 
with his hors adoun,’ Chaucer, C. T. 2618 (Six-text, A. 2616), ac- Formed from * hm^t, a dry cough;* Coles’ Eng. Diet. ed. 1684. 
cording to 4 MSS.; *heo hurtet^ heora hafden ** they dashed their M.E. hoost, host, a cough; Prompt. Parv. p. 348. - A. S. hwosta, a 
heads together, Layamon, 1878. (2) ‘That no man hurte other’- cough ; which occurs to translate tussh in AClfric’s Grammar (Bos- 
that none injure other ; P. Plowman, B. x. 366. In the Ancren Riwle, worth, Lye). 4 *Du. hoest, a cough. 4 * Icel. AJs/i.4'Han. hoste. 4 * Swed, 
it has both senses ; see the glossary. -O. F. hurter, later heurter, ‘ to hosta. 4- G. husten, a cough ; also, to cough. 4- Russ, hashele, a cough. 
kno(^, push, jur, joult, strike, dasn, or hit violently against; * Cot. + Lithuan, howlys, a cough ; h 6 sti, to cough. + Skt. hdsa, a cough, 

‘ Se heurter k une pierre, to stumble at a stone,’ id. ; v^ich explains All from V KaS, to cougn ; Skt. hds, to cough. Der. hush-tmess, 
the sense * to stumble ’ in the quotation from Wyclif given under HUSSAR, a cavalry soldier. (Hungarian.) ‘ Hussars, Husaresp 
Hurtle. B. Of Celtic origin; best shewn by W. hyrddu, to Hungarian horsemen;* Coles’ Diet. ed. 1684. ‘After the manner 
ram, pu^, impel, butt, m/^e an assault, hwrdd, a push, thrust, butt, of the Hussars \* Spectator, no. 576. light ca^lry in 

hwrcHl^ pi. hyrddod, a ram; corroborated by Com. hordh, a ram, Poland and Hungary, about 1600 [rather, 1460], The British Hussart' 
spelt Aor in late Cornish (Williams) ; and cf. Manx Aet/riVt, a he-goat were enrolled in 1759 ;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. — Hungarian Aw^r, 
(Williams), Thus the orig. sense was ‘ to butt as a ram ; ’ irom the twentieth ; from husz, twenty. So called because^ Mathias Cor^ 
whi<^ the other senses easily flow. We find also Prov. urtar, vinus, king of Hungary and Bohemia (i 45 ®”* 49 ®)» raised a Corps 

Azftor (Gloss, to Bartsch, Chrest. Rroven^ale), Ital. urtare, to knock, ^horse-soldiers in 1458 by commanding that one man should be chosen 
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out of every twenty in each village ; see Scheler» and Mahn, 
0 Kr The Hungarian or Magyar belonf;s to the Finno-Ugrian or Finno- 
Hiinfi^rian group of languages, and Is of an agglutinative character ; 
it belongs to the Turanian family ; see Max Miiller^s Lect. on Lan- 
guage vol. i. App. no. iii. 

HUSSIF, a case containing thread, needles, and other articles for 
sewing. (Scand.) that is, house- wife; a roll of flannel 

with a pin-cushion attached, used for the purpose of holding pins, 
needles, and thread ; * Peacock, Gloss, of words used in Manley and 
Corringham, co. Lincoln. And in common use elsewhere. p. That 
the word has long been confused with husty, huswife^ or housewife, 
and hence obtained its final /, is certain. y equally certain 
that this is an error; it is of Scand. origin. — Icel. Aitsi, a case; 
^(srhhasiy a scissors-case. Icel. hus^ a house. Sec House. ^ Thus 
the connection with house is correct ; but the latter syllable has been 
misunderstood. 

HnSST, a pert girl, (E.) * The young husseys ; * Spectator, np. 

242. Hussy is a corruption of huswife \ cf. *Doth Fortune play the 
huswife with me now ? ’ Hen. V, v. i. 85. Apd again, huswife stands 
for woman who minds a house; from hmise wife ip 

the general sense of woman ; cf. ‘ the good housewife Fortune,’ As 
‘ 1. 33; ‘Let housewives make a sjcillet of my helm;' 


You Like It, i, •. ^ ^ 

Oth. i. 3. 273. See House and Wife. And see Hussu. 

HTXSTINQS, a platform used by candidates for election to par- 
liament. (Scand.) The modem use is incorrect ; it means rather 
a ‘ council,* or assembly for the choice of such a candidate ; and it 
should rather be used in the singular hustinf^. Minsheu has hustings, 
and refers to 11 Hen. VIL cap. 21. M. E. busting, a council; 
•hulden muchel Aws/mg ’ - they held a great council; Layamon, 
3594. A. S. hasting, a council (of Danes); A. S. Chron. an. 1012 ; 
see gloss, to Sweet’s A. S. Header. Not an A. S. word, but used in 
speaking of Danes. Icel. hushing, * a council or meeting, to which a 
king, earl, or captain summoned his people or guardsmen.* — Icel. 
Alls, a house ; and l)*V, (1) a thing, (?) as a law term, ‘ an assembly, 
meeting, a general term for any public meeting, esp. for purposes 
of legislation ; a parliament, including courts of law.* Cf- owed. 
sing, a thing, an assize; hdila ting, to hold assizes; Dan. ting, a. thing, 
court, assize. p. The Icel. has is cognate with £. house; and 
^ing with E. thing. See House and Thing. 

HUSTLE, to push about, jostle in a crowd. (Du.) Jt should 
have been hutUe, but the change to hustle was inevitable, to make it 
easier of pronunciation. In Johnson’s Diet., but scarce in literature. 
mDu. kutselen, tp shake up and down, either in a tub, bowl, or 
basket ; onder mathanderen hutselen, to huddle together [lit. to hustle 
one another] ; Sewel. A frequentative form of O. Du. hutsen, Du. 
kotsen, to shake, jog, jolt. Cf. Lowland 8c. hotch, hott, to move by 
jerks, hotter, to jolt. See Hitch, Hotchpot. Pe^. hodge- 

ElUT, a cottage, hovel. (F.,— O. H.G.) M.E. hotte. ‘For 
scatred er J)i Scottis, and hodred in )>er hottes' m^for scattered are thy 
Scots, and huddled in their huts ; Rob. Manning, tr. of Langtoft, ed. 
Heame, p. 273. — F. hutte, ‘ a cote [cot] or cottage;* ,Cot.-> 0 . 11 . G. 
hutta, G. h'atte, a hut, cottage ; whence also Span, huta, a hut ; and 
probably Du. hut, Dan. hytte (since these words have not the Low 
G. d for H. G. /). + Swed. hydda, a hut. + Skt. kuii, a hut ; from 
kA, to bend (hence, to cover). See Cotyledon. 

HUTCH, a box, chest, fpr keeping things in. (F.,-iLow L.) 
Chiefly used now in the comp, rabbit-hutch, Shak. has bolting-hutch, a 
hutch for bolted (or boultcd) flour; i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 495. Milton has 
hutch* d*»a\attA up ; Comus, 719. M. E. huche, hucche, P. Plowman, 
B. iv. 116 ; pi. huches, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 850.*— O. F. (and 
F.) huche, *a hutch or binne;* Cot. — Low Lat. hutica; ‘quadam 
cista, vulgo hutica dicta;’ Ducange. pi Of unknown origin; 
but almost certainly Teutonic; and prob. from O. H. G. huatan, 
M. H. G. hueten, to take care of, from Q. II. G. huota, heed, care, 
c ogna te with E. heed. See Heed. 

MUZZ AH (G.), HUBBAH (Scand.), a shout ,of approbation. 
Huzzah is the older form, and was also written huzza. ‘Loud huzzas;* 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 256. ‘ They made a great huzza, or shout, ^t 
our approcn, three times ; ’ Evelyn's Diary, June 30, 1665. It appears 
to be one of the very few words of German origin. - G. hussa, huzza ; 
hussa tnfen, to shout huzza. p. Probably of merely interjectional 
origin. We find also Dan. hurra, hurrah I Swed. hurra, hurrah! 
hurrarop, a cheer (rop — a shout) ; hurra, v., to salute with cheers. 
Cf. Dan. hurre, to hum, to buzz. See Hurry. 1 

HYACINTH, a kind of flower. (F.. - L., - Gk.) In Cotgrave I 

and MinSheu; and in Milton, P. L. 701. — F. hyacinths, ‘the blew or I 
purple jacint, or hyacinth flower ; we call it also crow-toes ;* Cot.«> i 
Lat. hyacinthus.^Qik. itdietvBot, an iris or larkspur (not what is now 
called a hyacinth) ; said, in Grecian fable, to nave sprung from ^e 
Mood of the youth Hyacinthos ; but, of course, the fame is later 
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f than the name. Der. hyacinth ine, i.e. curling like the hyacinth, 
Milton, P. L. iv. 301. Doublet, jacia/A. 

HYAQNA, the same as Hyena, q. v. 

HYBBID, mongrel, an animal or plant produced from t#o dif* 
ferent species. (L.,— Gk.?) * She ’s a wild Irish bom, sir, and a 
hybri^;* Ben Tonson, New Inn, A. ii. sc. 2 (Host) ; also spelt hybrids 
in Minsheu.— Lat. hibrida, hybrida, a mongrel, hybrid. p. Usually 
derived from Gk. stem of , insult, wantonness, violation. 

J f. See this word discussed in Curtius, ii. 155 ; he takes the 1 to be 
brmative, whilst is compared with Lat. super-us, above (cf. Lat. 
super-bia, pride) and Skt. upari, over, above. See Superior and 
(^er. C The Gr^k origin of the Latin word is somewhat 
doubtful. 

HYDB 4 -f a many-headed water-snake. (L.,-Gk.) In Shak. 
Cor. iii. I. 93. — Lat. hydra. — Gk. vbpa, a water-snake; also written 
vBpos ; from the base IB- which appears in HBup, water. + Skt. udras, 
a water-animal, otter ; cited by Curtius, i. 30S. 4- Russ, vuidra, an 
otter. 4 * Lithuan. udrh, an otter. 4. A. S. oter, an otter. See Otter 
and Water. Der. hydra-headed. Hen. V, i. i. 35. 
HYDBANGEA, a kind of flower. (Gk.) A coined name, 
referring to the cup-form of the capsule, or seed-vessel ; Johnson’s 
Gardeners* Diet., 1877. Made from Gk. bBwp, water; anddyyfiov,. 
a vessel. 

HYDBAULIC, relating to water in motion, conveying or acting 
by water. (F., — L.,p-Gk.) ^ Hydrauliclt, pertaining to organs, or to 

an instrument to draw water, or to the sound of running waters 
(Bacon);' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Bacon has hydraulics, Nat. 
Hist. § 102. — F. hydraulique, ‘ the sound of running waters, or music 
made thereby ; * Cot. — Lat. hydraulicus. — Gk. vBpavhueds, belonging 
to a water-organ. — Gk. vBpavKts, an organ worked by water. — Gk. 
vBp-, for ijBwp, water ; and av\&t, a tube, pipe ; from the base af, to 
blow. ^ For a descript*' on of what the hydraulic organ really 
was, see Ch^pell’s Hist, of Music. 

HYDBOX>xNAMICS, the science relating to the force of 
water in motion. (Gk.) A scientific term ; coined from Gk. HBpo-, 
from IjBojp, water; and E. dynamics, a word of Gk. origin. See 
Water and Dsruainic. 

HYDBOGEN, a very light gas. (Gk.) A scientific term; 
coined from hydro-, standing for Gk. IjBpo-, froip vBwp, water ; and 
gen, for Gk. root 7cV-, to produce, generate. The name means 
* generator of water.’ See Water and Generate. 
jttYDBOPATHY, the water-cure. (Gk.) Coined from hydro-, 
standing for Gk. bBpo-, from ijBwp, w'ater ; and Gk. vdOos, suffering, 
hence, endurance of treatment. See Water and PatbiOB. Der. 
hydropath-ic, hydropath-ist. 

HYDBOPHOBIA, fear of water. (L.,irGk.) Jn JKersey’s 
Diet., cd. 1715; spelt hydrophobic, a French form, in Minsheu. A 
symptom of the disease due to a mad dog’s bite. Coined from Gk. 
bBpo-, from (iBwp, w'ater; and Gk. <p 6 ^os, fear, from^BHA, to 
tremble, whence also Skt. bhi, to fear, and JjsX. febris, a fevpr. See. 
Water and Fever. 

HYDBOPSY, the old spelling of Dropsy, q. v. 
HYDBOSTATICB, the science which treats of fluids at rest. 
(Gk.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. Scientific. Coined from hydro- — Gk, 
iSpo-, from CBwp, water ; and E. statics. See Water and Statios. 
HYENA, a sow-like quadruped. (L.,-,Gk.) Also spelt hycena ; 
Milton, Samson, 748. [Older authors use the French form, as hyen, 
Shak. As You Like It, iv. 1. 1 56. M. E. hyene, Chaucer, Le R,espounce 
de Fortune a Pleintif, st. 2.] — Lat. hycena. — C^k. {/cuva, a hyena, lit. 
•sow-like; ' thought to resemble a sow. — Gk. iJ-, stem of bs, a sow, 
cognate with £. sow ; with fern. adj. suffix -aiva, ^e Hog, Sow. 
HYMEN, the god of marriage, (L.,- Gk.) In Shak. Tpmp, iv. 
I. 23. — Lat. hymen. — Gk. the god of marriage. Der. hymen- 
ean or hymencean, Milton, P. L. iv. 71 1, from Q. F. hymeneatp, ‘ pf or 
belonging to a wedding,' Cot., from Lat. Hymenceus, Gk. iptivaioe,, 
another name of Hymen, though the proper signification is a wed- 
ding-song ; later turned into hymen-eal, as in * hymeneal rite?,' jPope'a 
Homer, II. xviii. 570. 

HYMN, a song of praise. (F., - L., - Gk.) M. E. ympne, Wyclif, 
Matt. xxvi. 30 ; in which the p is excrescent after m, as Ja M. £. 
solempne— solemn. — Q. F. ymne (Littr^), later hymne, ‘a Innune,' Cot. 
— Lat. hymnum, acc. of hymnus. — Gk. tafivoe, a song, f^stivp spng, 
hymn. p. Some suppose that the expression dotSfif nt 
Homer, Od. viii. 429, means * a web of song ; * thus linking viivoe 
with iHpti, a web, from the base h<pr, from4^WABH, to weave. 
See WeaYo. Der. hymno-logy. 

HY PATiLA GE, an interchange. (L.,— Gk.) In Bloimt's Gloss., 
ed. 1674; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Lat. hypallage, *a rhetorical 
figure, by which the relations of things seem to be mutually inter- 
changed ; as, dare e/assi6tts austros ( — to give the virinds to the fleet) 
instead of dare classes austris (to give the fleet to iht winds) ; Virg. 
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JEn. ill. 6i ;* White. -^Gk. ^woKKayljt an interchange, exchax^, 
hypallage.— Ck. for M, under (see Sub-); and dAAar^, a 

change, from dXAd^trco', to change. o-Gk. dXA*ot, another, other; 
from a base ALIA, whence also alim and ehe. See Alien, Else. 

HTPEB^, prefix, denoting excess. (L., - Gk.) Lat. kyper^ put for 
Gk. Mp, above, beyond, allied to Lat. supir, above. See Super*. 
Hence Myptr^on, a transposition of words from their natural order, 
lit. * a going beyond,* from ^oivciv, to go, cognate with £. romf ; 
hyper’^rUieM^ coined from hyptr- and critical ; hypcr^rean, extreme 
northern (Minsheu), from Lat. horea$t Gk. fiopicu, the north wind ; 
hyp er-me trical, &c. And see below. 

HYPEBBOIiS, a rhetorical exaggeration. (L., <- Gk.) In Shak. 
L. L.L. V. 2. ao7.««X^t. hyperbole. bvepfioKlj, excess, exaggera- 
tion. "-Gk. inrep, beyond (see Hyper«) ; and fihKkuv, to throw, cast. 
Mi ^GAR, GAL, to fall ; see Gland. Der. hyperbol-ic-al. Cor. i. 9. 
5f. Doublet, hyperbola, as a mathematical term. 

HYPHEN, a short stroke (-) joining two parts of a compound 
word. (L.,-Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. -Lat. hyphen, which 
is merely a Latinised spelling of Gk. inpiv, together, lit. * under one.* 
— Gk. {ftp-, for under (see Hypo-) ; and ir, one thing, neuter of 

eft, one, which is prob. allied to £. Same, q. v. 

HYPO-, prefix, lit. ‘ under.* (Gk.) Gk. M, under ; cognate 
with Lat. sub. See Sub-. 

'HYPOCHONDRIA, a mental disorder, inducing gloominess 
and melancholy. (L*,v>Gk.) The adj. hypocondriack occurs in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Named from the spleen, which was sup- 
posed to cause hypochondria, and is situate under the cartilage of the 
oreast-bone. — Lat. AypocAowrfria, sb. pi., the parts beneath the breast- 
bone. — Gk. birox^vSpia, pi. sb., the same. — Gk. M, under, beneath ; 
and A corn, grain, groat, gristle, and esp. the cartilage of 

the breast-bone. Der. hypoehondria-c^ hypochondria-c-al ; also hip, to 
depress the spirits, hipp-i^h. See Hippish. 

HYPOCRISY, pretence to virtue. (F., — L., — Gk.) M.E. hypo- 
crisie, Chaucer, C. T. 12344; ypoerhie, P. Plowman, B. xv. loS.— 
O. F. Ay/offn’wV, * hypocrisie, dissembling ; * Cot. — Lat. hypocrids, in 
I Tim. iv. 2 (Vulgate). — Gk. bndnpiait, a reply, answer, the playing 
of a part on the stage, the acting of a part, hypocrisy. — Gk. bvoKpivo- 
fMi, 1 reply, make answer, play a part. — Gk. bv 6 , under; and Kpivojmi, 
I contend, dispute, middle voice of Kpivuv^ to judge, discern. See 
Critic. Der. from the same source, hypocrite, Chaucer, C. T. 10828, 
¥. hypocrite, Lat. hypocrita, hypocrites, from Gk, viroHpirfit, a dissem- 
bler, Matt. vi. 2 ; hypocrit-ic, hypocrit-ic-al, hypocrit-ic-al-ly. 

HYPOGASTRIC, belonging to the lower part of the abdomen. 
(F.,— L., — Gk.) Spelt hypogastrich in Blounts Gloss., ed. 1674. 
* The hypogaster or paunch ; * Minsheu. — O. F, hypogastrique, ‘ be- 
longing to the lower part of the belly;* Cot.— Late hvX. hypogas- 
tricus. — Gk. bvoydarpiov, the lower part of the belly. See Hypo- 
and Gastric. 

HYPOSTASIS, a substance, personality of each Person in the 
Godhead. (L., — Gk.) In Kersey^s Diet., ed. 1715 ; and in Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. *The hypostatical union is the union of humane nature 
with Christ’s Divine Person ; * Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. hypo- 
stads. "mGk. Maraats, a standing under, prop, groundwork, subsist- 
ence, substance. Person of the Trinity. — Gk. In6, under; and araais, 
a placing, a standing, from ST A, to stand. See Hypo- and 
Stand. Der. hypostatic — Gk. {ntoarariic6s, adj. formed from in(6araait ; 
hypostatic-al. 

HCTOTBNCJSB, HYPOTHBNUSB, the side of a right- 
angled triangle which is opposite the right angle. Hypothenuse in 
Kersey, ed. 1715 ; but it should rather be hypotenuse.^mY . hypotenuse. 
— Lat. hypotenusa.^G)ii. {mordvovaa, the subtending line {ypapfdi, a 
line, being understood) ; fern, of bitoTsivw, pres. pt. of birortiviir, to 
subtend, i. e. to stretch under.— Gk. iir6, under; ai^d reivsiv, to 
stretch. — V TAN, to stretch. See Subtend. 

HYPOTHEC, a kind of pledging or mortgage. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 
A law term. The adj. hypothecary is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
Hypothec is Englished from O. F, hypotheque, * an ingagement, mort- 
ga^, or pawning of an immovable ; * Cot. — Lat. hypotheca, a mortgage. 
— Gk. hroOliftrf, an under-prop, also a pledge, mortgage. — Gk. M, 
under; and l^e to place, from^DHA, to place. See 

Hypot heala. Der. hypothee-ate, to mortgage ; hypothec-rot-ion, 

HYPOTBLBSIS, a supposition. (L.,— Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. The pi. hy^theses is in Holland’s Plutarch, p. 623 (K.)— Late 
Lat. hypothesis,^ Gk. imoBiaa, a placing under, basis, supposition.— 
Gk. into, under ; and base Be-, to place, from ^ DH A, to place. See 
Hypo- and Theaia. Der. hypothetic, adj. — Gk. inroBejiKbe, sup- 
ped, imaginary ; hypothetic-al, hypothetic-aliy, 

HYSSOP, an aromatic plant. (F.,— L.,— Gk.,— Heb.) Spelt 
hysope in Minsheu. M.E. ysope, Wyclif, Hebrews, ix. 19.— O.F. 
hyseppe, *hisqp;’ Cot— Lat. hyssopum, hyssopus.wmGk. Baawroe, an 
aromaUc plant, but different from our hyssop; Heb. ix. 19.— Heb. 
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f a plant, the exact nature of which is not known; see Concise 
Diet of the Bible. 

HYSTERIC, convulsive, said of fits. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) Kersev • 
has hysteric and hysterieal: only the latter is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674.— O.F. hysterique; * affection hysterique, the suffocation of the 
matrix;* Cot— Lat. hystericus; whence hysterica passio, called in E. 
•the mother;* see K. Lear, ii. 4. 57. -Gk. bartpucSs, suffering in the 
womb, hysterical.— Gk. baripa, the womb; prob. connected with 
Barepos, latter, lower, comparative from base UD, out ; see Out, 
Utter. p. Similarly Lat. Uterus, the womb, is thought to stand 
for uMerus, compar. from the same base. Cf. Skt. udara, the belly, 
lower part ; from ud, out Der. hysteric-al, -al 4 y ; hysterics, hysteria. 


I. 

I, nom. case of firtt personal pronoun. (E.) M.E. (Northern) ih, i; 
(Southern) ich, ueh^ 1. — A. S. ic. + ih. + Icel. ek + Van. jeg.^ 
Swed. Jag. + Goth. ih. -f* G. ich; O.H.G. ih. + W. i. -f Russ. i<i. 4 * 
Lat 0go.4* Ck. iydf, iy^y.-f-Skt. aham, prob. corrupted from agam; 
see Curtius, i. 383. p. All from the Aryan form AGAM, appar- 
ently a compound word ; composed of the pronominal base A, and 
the enclitic particle GAM or GA which appears in Gk. 7* and Skt. ha 
(Vedic gha) as well as at the end of Goth, mi-k, thu-h, si-h, accusative 
cases of the first, second, and third (reflexive) pronouns. See Curtius, 
ii. 137. See Me, which is, however, from a different base. 

I-, prefix with negative force. (L.) Only in i-gnoble, i-gnominy, 
i-gnore, as an abbreviation of Lat. in- ; see In- (3). 

IAMBIC, a certain metre or metrical foot, denoted by v~. for 
sAor/ followed hy long. ^L., — Gk.) * lambick, Elegiack, Pastorall ;* 
Sir P. Sidney, Apologie for Poetric (1595) ; ed. Arber, p. 28. — Lat 
iam6tct/s. — Gk. lap^tKos, iambic. — Gk. ia/i0os, an iamb or iambic 
foot, also iambic verse, a lampoon. p. So called because used 
for satiric poetry; the lit. sense being ‘ a throw,’ or ‘ a cast.*— Gk. 
IdnTHV, to throw, cast ; doubtless closely related to Lat. iacSre, to 
throw. See Curtius, ii. 59, 154. See Jet. % lamb is some- 

times used to represent Gk. tapfioe. 

IBEX, a genus of goats. (L.) Ibexe in Minsheu. A scientific 
name. — Lat. ibex, a kind of goat, chamois. 

IBIS, a genus of wading birds. (Lm — Gk., — Coptic.) * A fowle 
in the same Egypt, called ibis ;* Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 27. 
— Lat. ibis. — Gk. t 0 i § ; an Egyptian bird, to which divine honours 
were paid ; Herod, ii. 75, 76. Of Coptic or Egyptian origin. 

ICE, any frozen fluid, esp. water. (E.) M. E. ys, iis ; spelt ijs 
(=fiA), P. Ploughman’s Crede, 436; yse (dat. case), Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 463, 1 . 4.— A. S. is, ice; Grein, ii. 147. <4 Hu. t/5. 4fcel. iss.^ 
Dan. iis. + Swed. is. + G. eis ; O. H. G. is. p. Apparently from a 
^ IS, to glide, go swiftly ; cf. Skt. ish, to go, Wten, fly ; Icel. eisa, 
to go swiftly, as in gan^a eisandi, to go dashing through the waves, 
said of a ship. See Fick. i. 29, 30; iii. 31, 32. See Iron. Der. 
icc’berg, quite a modem word, not in Todd’s Johnson, in which the 
latter element is the Du. and Swed. berg, Dan. bierg, G. berg, a 
mountain, hill ; whence Du. ijsberg, Swed. isberg, Dan. iisbierg, G. 
eisherg, an iceberg. [It is not at all clear in which of these languages 
iceberg first arose ; it does not seem to be an old word in Danish or 
Swedish, yet it is probable that wc borrowed it (together with ice- 
blink) from one of these languages. It is certainly a sailor*s word.] 
Also ice-blink, from Dan. iisblihk, Swed. isblink, a field of ice ex- 
tending into the interior of Greenland ; so named from its shining 
appearance; from Dan. blinke, to gleam ; sec Blink. Also ice-boat, 
ice-bound, ice-cream (abbreviated from icedrcream), ice-field, icefioat, 
ice-fioe, ice-house, ice-island. Ice-land, ice-man, ice-pack, ice-plant. Also 
ice, vb., ioing. Also ic-y — A* S. isig ; Grein, ii. 147 ; ic-i-ly, ic-i-ness^ 
And see loiole. 

ICHNEUMON, an Egyptian carnivorous animal. (L.,-Gk.) 
In Holland’s Pliny, b^viii^ c. 24. — Lat. icA«ewmo« (Pliny).— Gk. Ixyeb- 
fiwu, an ichneumon ; lit. * a tracker ; * so called because it tracks out 
the eggs of the crocodile, which it devours. See Aristotle, Hist. 
Animals, 9 . 6 . 5 . — Gk. Ixrtveiv, to track, trace, hunt after. — Gk. tx^oe, 
a track, footstep. fi. The origin of Gk. txeos is not clear ; it 
appears to be related to Gk. eUttv, to go back, to yield, fromV WIK, 
perhaps to separate. Cf. Skt. vich, to separate. See Curtius, i. 166. 
Der. From the same source is ichno-graphy, a design traced out, 
ground-plan, a term in ardiitecture (Vitruvius). 

ICHOR, the juice in the veins of gods. (Gk.) * The sacred iVAor 
Pope, tr. of Homer, II. v. 2i6.-Gk. Ix^p, juice, the blood of ^;odt ; 
lelat^ to Gk. Inphs, moisture, Ixpalveiv, to wet. — 4^SIK, to moisteiu 
sprinkle ; cf. Skt. sich, to sprinkle, to wet, G. seihen, to stmisi, to 
.filter. Curtius, i. ifiS; ii, 344. B«r. ichor^s. 
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1 CMTHY 0 GBAFHY» a ^cription of fishes. <Ck.) A^^^rC^/rpacrit is coxi^poiinded of chv, together, and xpeifftk, a xmngUng; 
Bdentihc term. Coined from Ok. tx<^, crude form of a fish ; see Orasis. 

and yp64>fiv^ to describe. p. So also ichthyology , spelt icthyology liyiOTp a fool^ jperson, one weak in intellect. (F.,«L.,«i»,Gk.) 
by Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 24. § i ; from Gk. ix^*» See Tren^, Study of Words. M.E. idiots Chaucer, C. T. 5893 {mi 
a fish, and A<i7os, a discoui^, fipom Xf7<iv, to speak of. 3893). — F. idioe, * 9 n ideot {sic) or naturall fool; * Cot,-»Lat. idioiOt 

IClCXiE, a hanging point of ice. (E, ; partly C.) M. E. isileel ; an ignorant, uneducated person. — Gk. i 9 id;Tijs, a private person, hence 
spelt yfckelt iseyokd^ isykU^ isechel, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 227 ; C. xx. one who is inexperiencett or Oneducated. (See i Cor. xiv. 16, where 
193. Compounded of M. E. ys, ice (see Icse); and ikylt also u^d the Vulgate has toe^ fdhuc, and Wyclif ‘the place of an idyot')^ 
alone in the same sense of ‘icicle,* as in Prompt. Parv.,p. 359. Levins Gk. i&dw, I make^^^"'^wn.^Gk. tdtow, crude form of Wiot, one’s 
also has iriEr/tfs « icicles. A. S. isgicel, compounded of is, ice, and owm S8e Idioi};^ idiot-ic, idiotdc-al, idioi^ie-aUly, idiotHtns 

gicel, a small piece of ice; orie. written Uesgicel, where ises is in the {^ idiom) \ also Kersey’s Diet., cd. 1715, formed from idiot 

gen. case. ‘ Stiria, ises gieel ; ^ ^Elfric’s Gloss., in Wright’s Vocab. i. osJrMuewy is 

21, col. 2. p. Gice/ is a dimin. form from gic-, put for IK or XDXiE, unemploy^, useless, unimportant. (E.) M.E. idel, Chau- 
lAK, an old wora for ‘ice,* still preserved in Celtic, viz. in the Irish cer, C. T. 3507, 12572 ; hence the phr. in idel » in vain, id. i3576.-i 
mgX, Gael. W. la (for ing), ice. Thus the word really *sice-ice-l, A. S. idel, vain, empty, useless; Grein, ii. 135. Du. ijdel, vain, 
though the second ice is a Celtic word and not the same word with frivolous, trifling. 4. Dan. idel, sheer, mere. + Swed. idel, mere, pure, 
the mat. -!• Icel. iss, ice; and fokull (used by itself), an icicle, dimin. downright. +G. eiiel, vain, conceited, trifling; O. H. G. ital, empty, 
oijakif a piece of ice, cognate with or borrowed from the Celtic word useless, mere. . p. The orig. sense seems to have been * clear * or 
above indicated, -f Low G. is-hekel, in the Ditmarsh dialect isjdkel ; ‘ bright ; * hence, pure, sheer, mere, downright ; and lastly, vain, un- 

Bremen Wbrterbuch, ii. 704. ^ Observe that -iV- in ie-ic-le is important. The A. S. idel exactly answers to the cognate (ik. isixp 6 e, 

totalW different from in art 4 c 4 e, part 4 c 4 e. clear, pure (used of springs), a scarce word, given in Curtius, i. 310^ 

XCOISTOOliAST, a breaker of images. (Gk.) * Iconoclasts, or which see. — ^IDH, to kindle; cf. Skt. indh, to kindle; whence Gk. 

breakers of images ; * Bp. Taylor, Of the Real Presence, s. 13 (R.) atBeiv, to burn, alB 4 ip, upper (clear) air, af^^, clear sky; also A. S. dd 
A coined word ; from Gk. sludvo-, crude form of elnijv (Latinised as (for aid), a burning, funeral pile, O. H. G. eie, a funeral pile, eiten, to 
icon), an image ; and KXdarrjs, a breaker, one who breaks, from tcXduv, bum, glow. See .^ther. Der. idl-y ; idle, verb ; idl~er ; idle-ness, 
to break. Der. iconnclast 4 c. Ormulum, 4736. from A.S. idelnes, Grein, ii. 135, 

ICOSAHEDBON, a solid figure, having twenty equal trian- I IDOD, a figure or image of a god. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. tdole, 
gular faces. (Gk.) Spelt icosaedron in Kersey’s Diet., ed. I 7 i.‘ 5 * Chaucer, C. T. 15753. — O. F. see Sherwood’s index to Cot.— 
Coined from Gk. tUoai, twenty; and ihfta, a base, lit. a seat, from IjOX. idolum, 1 Cor. viii. 4(Vulg.); also*rfo/o»...Gk. cf 3 a>\nv, an image, 
base 48 -, to sit, cognate with E. Sit. Der. icosahedr-al. likeness. — Gk. eidoftat, I appear, seem ; cf. Gk. elBop, I saw, tbetv, to 

IDEA, a (mental) image, notion, opinion. (L., — Gk.) *Idea is see. — V lo see; cf. Skt. wrf, to perceive; and see Wit, verb, 

a bodilesse substance,’ &c. ; Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 666. * The Der. ido 4 atry (corruption of idoMatry), M.E. idolatrie, Chaucer, C.T. 
fayre Idea;* Spenser, Sonnet 45. — Lat. idea, mm Gk. IBla, the look or Pers. Tale, De Avaritia, § 2, from F. idolatrie = Low Lat. idclatria, 
semblance of a thing, species. — Gk. I 8 «iv, to see. — -^WID, to see ; shortened form of idololatria/fTomGk.sldcuKoXaTpela, service of idols, 
cf. Skt. vid, to perceive, know. See Wit, verb. Der. ide-al, from Coloss. iii. 5 ; composed of elduXo-, crude form of u 8 (u\ov, and Karptia, 

0. F. ideal, ‘ idcall’ (Cot.), which from Lat. idealis; whence ide-al 4 y, service, from Xirpts, a hired ser\^ant, which from Xdrpov, hire. Also 

ide-ahise, ide-aUbm, ide-al-i t, ide-al 4 s-at 4 on, ide-al 4 st 4 e, ide*al 4 -ty irfo/a/£r, from O. F. ido/o/re, ‘an idolater’ (Cot.); also ill-spelt irfo/fls/rtf 
(most of these terms being modern). ^ in O. ¥., whence M. E. idolastre, an idolater, Chaucer, C. T. Pers. 

XDEE'TICAD, the very same. (L.) ‘ Of such propositions as in Tale, De Avaritia, § 3 ; the O. F. idulatre is developed from O. F, 

the schools are called identical;' Digby, Of Man’s Soul, c. 3 . Coined idolatr-ie, explained above. Hence also idolatr-ess, idolatrdse, idolatr^ 
by adding -n/ to the older term identic, sjitlt identickin Kersey’s Diet., ous, idolatr-ousdy. Also idoUise (Kersey), idoUh-er ; see idyl, 
ed. 1715. ‘The beard ’.s ih' identique beard you knew;’ Butler, Hudi- XDYIj, IDYLL, a pastoral poem. (L.,-Gk.) ^ Idyl, a little 

bras. pt. ii. c. i. 1 . 149. Identic is formed as if from a Low Lat. pastoral poem;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. 'Idyl, a poem consisting of a 
identicus^, suggested by the older identiias; see Identity. Der. fevir verses;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. idy/ZiMm.—Gk. fiSuAAtov, 
idenfioaldy, “ness. a short descriptive pastoral poem ; so called from its descriptive 

pEFTTITY, sameness. (F., — Low T/at., — L.) 'Identity and representations. — Gk. cl8os, form, shape, figure, appearance, look.— 
diversity;’ Holland’s Plutarch, p. 54 (R.); and in Minsheu. — F. gL eI 5 o/iot, I appear, seem ; see further under Idol. "Dot. idyll 4 c, 
identiii, ‘identity, likeness, the being almost the very same;* Cot.— IP, a conjunction, expressive of doubt. (E.) M.E. if, Chaucer, 
Low Lat. identitatem, acc. of identitas, sameness; a word which occurs C. T. 145 ; j*/. P. Plowman, B. prol. 7; giff, Barbour, Bruce, i. 13.— 
A. D. 1349 ; Ducange. — Lat. identic, occurring in identi-dem, repeat- A. S. gif, if; Grein, i. 505. + Icel. ef older form also if, if. 4- Du. of, 
edly ; with suffix -/ns. — Lat. idem, the same. — Lat. 1-, from base I, or, if, whether, but ; cf. Du. o/so/«as if. 4- O. Fries, ief, eef, ef, of, 
pronominal base of the 3rd person; and -dem, from base DA, likewise if.4-0. Sax. ef, of, if.+Goth. iha, ibai, perhaps, answering in form to 
a pronona. base of the .ud person. Der. From the same Lat. identic E. if, Icel. ef, O. Fries, ief, gef, ef, O. Sax. ef; whence jabai, if (com- 
we have identify — F. identifier (Littre) ; whence identi-fic-at-ion ; see pounded of jah, and, also, and ibai) answering in form to Du, of, O, 
ide^ieal. Fries, of, 0 . Sax. of, G. ob. 4- O. H. G. i6a, condition, stipulation, 

IDES, the I5lh day of March, May, July, and October, and the whence the dat. case ibu, ipu, used in the sense of ‘ if,’ lit. ‘on the 
13th of other months. (F.,-L.) ‘ The ides of March ; ’ Jul. Ciesar, condition;’ also (answering to Goth. Jafta*) O.H.G. upi, upa, uhe, oha, 

1. 2. 18, 19. — F. ides, ‘ the ides of a month ; ’ Cot. — Lat. idus, the mod. G. ob, whether. 8. The O.H.G.i6« is the dat. case of t6a, as 

ides. p. Of disputed origin ; we can hardly derive it from a said above ; so also the Icel. ef, if, is closely related to (and once a 
supposed iduare, as that would rather be a derivative from idus. It case of) Icel. i5/’(older form if), doubt, hesitation, whence also the verb 
is pjob, connected with Skt. indu, the moon. efa (formerly if a), to doubt. All the fonns beginning with e or 1 can 

IDIOM, a mode of expression peculiar to a language. (F., — L.,— be derived from a Teutonic type EBAI, dat. case of EBA, stipula- 
Gk.) ‘The Latin and Greekc idiom ; ’ Milton, Of Education (R.) tion, doubt; see Fick, iii. 30. The other forms are evidently closely 
Spelt idiome in Minsheu. — F. idiome, ‘an ideom, or proper form of related. 7. The W. 0, if (for op, Rhys) is also cognate; we may 
speech;’ Cot. ■•Lat. irf/oma,— Gk. Wojpa, an idiom, peculiarity in also compare Lat. op“ in op-inus, imagining, op 4 nari, to suppose, 
language. «• Gk. l 8 Uu, 1 make my own.— Gk. fSto-, crude form of o/>-tWo, an opinion ; see Opinion. There is a probable further con- 
18 <ot, one’s own, peculiar to one’s self. Corrupted from the stem erfe- nection with I^t. apisci, to acquire, and apttts, fit ; see Apt. The 
with suffix •yoi, as explained by Curtius, ii. 372. ‘In this way (he probable root is-/AP, to attain ; cf. Skt. dp, to attain, obtain. Thus 
says) from the stem . . .^carne also afe-yos, afe-byos, later afe- the train of thought would pass from * attainment* to ‘ stipulation,* 
3 iof, Fe^Bioe, and finally tbiosl Cf. Skt. svayam, reflexive pronoun of and thence to ‘ doubt.’ I(f The guess of Home Tooke's, that A. S. 
tiie tnree persons, self; from the base SAW A, SWA, one’s own, gif is the imperative mood of A.S. gifan, to give, has been copied 
reflex, possess, pronoun, with suffix YA. Der. idiom-at 4 c, from only too often. It is plainly wrong, (i) because the A.S. use o/the 
UUotfMT’, stem of iBiotpa ; idiom-aHc^al, idiom-aidc-aldy. Also idio- words exhibits no suen connection, and (2) because it fails to explain 
pathy, a primary disea^ not occasioned by another, from f8to-, crude the Friesic, Icelandic, German, and Gothic forms, thus ignoring the 
form of tdtoe, and imP-, as seen in rrABeiv, to suffer (see Pathos) ; value of co^nparison in philology. But it will long continue to be 
idi 0 “paih 4 c, idio“^hrie*al 4 y, .^d see below. held os indubitably true by all who prefer plausibility to research, 

IDIOSYKCXtASY, peculiarity of temperament, a characteristic, and who regard English as an isolated language. 

(Gk.) ‘ Whether quails, from anv idiosyncracy or peculiarity of con- IGNITIOXS', a setting on fire. (F., - L,) • Not a total ignition 
stitution,’ &c.; SirT. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 28. last section. Sir T. Browne, Works, b. ii. c. 2. § 6.-F. ignition, ‘a liuming, 
•Gk. f8io-, crude form of f8iot, peculiar to one’s self; and abynpaais, firing ; * Cot. Coined (as if from Lat. ignitio*, a bunting) fiom Lat. 
a mixing together, blending. F or Gk. ?840t, see Idiom. The Gk. , ^ ignitus, pp. of ignire, to set on fire. - Lat. ignis, fire, + Skt, agni, firo< 
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’* It iftnot improfbftble that Skt. a^iu-s»Lat. igni^s, Lith. ttgnk^u IliL£GAli« contrary to law. (L.) * Not an iUigal violence ;* 

derived firom the root AG (Skt. af) to move ;* Curtins, i. 134. For Milton, Reason of Church Government, b. ii (R.) And in Kersey, 
this root, see Agile. Ber. Hence ipiiu, a later word, though per* From II* ([a) and XiOgal. p. Prob. suggested by the sb. HUgaUtyt 
haps formed directly from Lat. pp. ignitus ; igmt 4 bl§. Also igneous, which is in earlier use, from F. illegality, * illegality ; * Cot Ber. 
J^glished from Lat. igwus, fiery, by the common change from Lat. (hut see remark) ; illegaNy, illegaUise, 

-US to £. •ous. Also, directly from the Latin, ignis fatuus, lit. * fool* it i X i ffi GIBIi I i, not to be read. (F.,«iL.) *The secretary poured 
ish fire,* hence, a misleading meteor ; see Fatuous. * Fuller (Com* the ink-bottle all over the writings, and so defaced them that they 
ment. on Ruth, p. 38) would scarcely'have aopken of ** a meteor of were made altogether illegible ; ' Howell (in Todd ; no refer^ce). 
foolish fire,*’ if fgius/atmif, which has now ^^^*'hfedrake,** Coined from U- (a) and Iiegible. Ber. illegibl*y, illegible^nm ; 

the older name for these meteors, had not when he wrote, still also iUegibilH’^ 

strange to the language, or quite recent to Trench, Eng. Fast HiIiBGITluMCATB, not bom in wedlock. (L.) In Shak. Troll, 
and Present, lect. iv. v. 7. 18. From XI* (a) and liegiUmate. Der. illegitimaie-ly, 

IGNOBIiB, not noble, mean, base. (F.,«iL.) In Shak. Rich. illeHtima sry . 

III, iii. 7. ia7.-i F. igMle, ‘ignoble;* Sherwood’s index to Cot- iLliIBiEBAli, niggardly, mean. (F.,»-L.) niggardly;’ 

grave. - Lat. igaoW/is.— Lat. 1-, short for i«-, not ; and gnobilis, later Coles* Diet., ed. ifiSa. Bacon has illiberalitie; Essay vii (Of Parents). 
nobilis, noble. See I- and Noble. Ber. igw^l-y, ignoble-ness. And From U* (a) and Iiiberal. Ber. illiberal-ly, UliheralM-ty, 

eee Ignominy. IIjIiICIT, unlawful. (F.,-L.) //Zicjrt. unlawful;* 

IGNOMINY, disgrace, dishonour. (F., — L.) In Shak. i Hen. Blount's Gloss., ed. 1684.— F. f 7 /ict/e, ‘illicitous;* Cot. — Lat. illicitus, 

IV, V. 4. 100. — F. ignontinie, ‘ ignominy;* Cot. — Lat. ignotninia, dis- not allowed.— Lat. m-— E. un% not; and licitus, pp. of Ucere, to 

grace.— Lat. short for in-, not; and guomini^, crude form pf be allowed, to be lawful. * Licet, it is left to me, open to me (cf. 
gnomen, later nomen, name, renown. See Name. Ber. ignotnini-ous, Karakeiirerai, inoKsineroi) is the intransitive to linquere, to leave ; 
ignomini^us-ly, -ness. See Ignore. and is related to it as pendet is to pendlre, jacet to jac^re',* Curtius, 

IGNOBB, not to know, to disregard. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave.— ii. 61. See Iieave, verb, and liioense. Ber. illicit-ly, illicihness, 

F. ignorer, ‘to ignore, or be ignorant of ;* Cot. — Lat. ignornrtf, not to IIjIiIMITABIjB, boundless. (L.) In Milton, P. L. ii. 89a, 
know. — Lat. 1-, short for in-, not; and the base gno-, seen in gnoscere. From II- (a) and Iiimitable; see Iiimit. Ber. iUimitabUy, illimit^ 
later noseere, to know. See Know. Der. ignorant, in the Remedie able-ness, 

of Love, st. 34, pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 323 b, from F. XLLISION, a striking against. (L.) In Holland’s Plutarch, p. 
ignorant (Cot.), which from Lat. ignorant-, stem of pres. pt. odgnorare ; 867 ; and Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b* Hi* C. 2 J, part 10. Formed 
ignorant-ly; also ignorance, in early use, Ancren Riwle, p. 278, 1 . 7, (by analogy with F. sbs. from Lat. accusatives) from Lat. illisio, a 
from F. ignorance (Cot.), which from Lat. ignorantia, ignorance. Also striking or dashing against. — Lat. i 7 - — in, prep, against ; and 1<bsu$, 
ignoramus, formerly a law term ; * Ignoramus (i, e. we are ignorant) pp. of letdere, to strike, hurt. See II- (i) and Iiesion. 
is properly written on the bill of indictments by the grand enquest, ilililTEBATS* unlearned, ignorant. (L.) In Shak. Two Gent, 
empanelled on the inquisition of causes criminal and publick, when iii.1.296. — Lat. i 7 /iV«ra^tis, unlettered. — Lat.f 7 * — in- — E.»n-, not; and 
they mislike their evidence, as defective or too weak to make good literatus, literate. See II- (2) and liiteral. Ber. illiterate^ly, -nfss, 
the presentment;’ Blount’s Law Diet., 1691 ; cf. Minsheu. ILIiOGICAIj, not logical. (L-) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

IGUANA, a kind of American lizard. (Span., — W. Indian.) From U* (2) and IiOgic^ ; see IiOgio. "Dot, illogical-ly, -ness, 
;*The iguana' js described in a translation of Bufibn’s Nat. Hist, ILIjUDB, to deceive. (L. ; or F., — L.) *I cannot \>tilluded\^ 
London, 1792, vol. ii. 263. Also palled guana. — Span, iguana. Sir T. More, Works, p. 166. Cf. F. i/Zuder/ to illude, delude, mock;* 
p. ‘ Cuvier states, on the authority of Hemandcs and Scaliger, that Cot. — Lat. illudere, pp. illusus, to make sport of, mock, deceive, 
it was originally a St. Domingo word, where it was pronounced by the —Lat. i 7 * « m-, on, upon; and ludere, to play. See II- (i) and 
natives ^'uana or igoana; ’ Iketon’s Diet, of Universal Information. Xiudicrous. Ber. illusion, q. v. ; also illus-ive, Thomson, To 
Littr^ gives yuana as a Caribbean word, cited by Oviedo in 1525. Seraphina, 1 , a; illus* ive4y, illus-ive-ness, 

IL- (1), the form assumed by the prefix in- («Lat. in, prep.) when I 1 j!LUM 1 NATB. to enlighten, light up. (L.) In the Bible, 
followed by /. Exx. : il-lapse, il lation, il-lision, il-lude, il-luminate, A. V., Heb. x. 3a; Shak. Jul. C^sar, 1. 3, 110. But properly a pp., 
il-lukion, illustrate, illustrious. Sec In- (a). as in Bacon, Adv. of Learning, b. i. 7. § 3; G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil, 

IL- (a), the form assumed by the prefix in-, used in a negative prol. to bk. xii., 1 . 54. [Older writers use illumine ; see Dunbar, 
sense, when followed by /. Exx. : iUlegal, il-legihle, il-legitimate, Thrissill and Rois, st. 3. We also find the shortened form illume, 
il-liheral, il-licit, il-limitable, il-literate, illogical. See In* (3). Hamlet, i. I. 37. Both from F. illuminer; Cot.] — Lat. illuminatus, 

ILIAC, pertaining to the smaller intestines. (F., — L.) ‘The Heb. x. 3a (Vulgate); pp. of illuminare, to give light to.— Lat. f 7 *, 
iliacke passion is most sharpe and grieuous;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, for in, on, upon; and luminare, to light up.— Lat. lumin*, stem of 
b. XXX. c. 7. — F. iliaque, * of or belonging to the flanks;* Cot. lumen, light. See II- (i) and Luminary. Ber. illumnat-ion. 
Formed as if from Lat. iliacus* (not given in White’s Diet.), adj. illuminat-ive, illuminat-or; also illumine {sep above), for which Gower j 
r^larly formed from Lat. ilia, sb. pi. the flanks, groin. uses enlumine, C. A. iii. 86 ; whence the short form illume (see above), ' 

UjIAD, an epic poem by Homer. (L., — Gk.) Called ‘ Homer’s with which cf. relume, 0 th. v. a. 13. 

Iliads* by the translator Chapman.— Lat. Iliad-, stem of llias, the ILLUSION, deception, false sho^. (F.,— L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 
Iliad. — Gk. crude form of ’lAtdt, the Iliad. -^Gk. "lAio*, Ilios, 11446, — P'. illusion, ‘illusion ;* Cot. — Lat. acc, illusionem, from nom. 

the city of Ilus ; commonly known as Troy. — '*lAof, Ilus, the grand- illusio, a deception. — Lat, illusus, pp. of illudere. See Ulude ; which 
father of Priam, and son of Tros (whence Troy). also see f or ill usive. 

ILL, evil, bad, wicked. (Scand.) The comp, and superl. forms ILLUSTHATB, to throw light upon. (L.) In Shak. Hen. VIH, 
are Worse, Worst, q. v. M. E. f 7 /, ille, Ormulum, 6647 ; common iii. 2. 181. Properly a pp. ; sec L. L. L. iv. i. 65 ; v. i. I28.-Lat, 
as adv., Havelok, 1163 ; chiefly used in poems which contain several illustratus, pp. ol illustrare, to light up, throw light on. — Lat. i 7 -, for 
Scand. words. — Icpl. illr, adj. ill ; also (better) written f//r. + in, upon; and lustrare, to enlighten. See Illus&ious. Ber. illus- 

ilde (for i 7 /e), adv. ill, badly. -fSwed. ilia, adv. ill, badly. p. The trat-or, ill ustred -ion, illustrat-ive, illustrai-ive-ly ; and see below, 
long vowel in Icel. is a mark of contraction; illr is nothing but a ILLUSTBIOUS, bright, renowned. (F.,-i^L. ; or L.) In Shak, 
contraction of the word which appears in A. S. as yfel, and in mod. L. L. L. i. i. 178. A badly coined word ; either from F. illustre, by 
E. as evil. See Evil. Ber. i 7 /, adv., ill, sb. ; ill-ness, M^cb. i. 5. ai adding -ous, or from the corresponding Lat. illustris, bright, renowned; 
(not in early use) ; ill-bloqd, ill-bred, ill-breeding, ill-favoured, ill-natured, the former is more likeily* [Hs fprm imitates that of industrious, which 
ill-starred, ill-will. is correct.] p. The origin of Lat. illustris is disputed. Accord- 

ILLAPSE, a gliding in, sudden entrance. (L.) Rare. * The ing to one theory, it is from Lat. lustrum, a lustration, which is prob, 
illapse of some such active substance or powerful being, illapsing to be referred to ^LU, to wash; see Lustration. Or, more likely, 
into matter,’ &c. ; Hale, Origin, of Mankind, p. 321 (R.) Coined (in it stands for illuc-s-tris, from the base luc- seen in luc-id-us, bright 
imitation of lapse) from Lat. illapsus, a gliding in. See 11 - (1) and (shortened to /fi in lu-men, light, lu-na, moon) ; see Lucid, y. The 
XiCtpse. Ber. illapse, vb. prefix is the prep, in ; see II- (1). Ber. illustrious-ly, -ness, 

ILLATION, an inference, conclusion. (F.,-L.) •Illation, an IM- (i), prefix. (F., - L. ; or E.) A. In some words, iw- is a 
inference, conclusion ; * Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; and in Cotgrave. corruption of the O. French prefix em-, but is spelt im- (as sometimes 
F. illation, ‘an illation, inference;* Cot. -Lat. acc. illationem, in later F.) by confusion with the Latin prefix im- whrace it is dot 
from nom. illatio, a bringing in, inference. — Lat. il-">in-, prefix, in ; rived. B. And further, by a confusion arising from the double use 
and lotus mtlatus, borne, carried, brought— Gk. rXiyrdt, borne, from of the prefix m- (which is both Eng. and Lat.) it was often looked 
V^AX/, to lift. See II- (i) and Tolerate. Since lotus is used upon as a fair substitute for the E. w, and is prefixed to words of 
as the pp, oi ferre, to bear, whence in-fer-enee, the senses of illation purely E. origin, when the next letter is b 
and inference are .much the same. Ber. il-lative (rare), il-lative-ly, ^ bitter, ffft-6<x^, im-bosom, im-bower, im-brown ; and 
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XM- (a), prefix. (L.) In many words, im- •- m-, from the Lat. prep. 
in, in ; the next letter being b, m, or p, £xx. : im-bue, inMnerge, 
immigrate, im-mnmt, inHtUt, inhpel, im-ptnd. See. 

OT- (3), prefix. (F.,*»L.) ^ In gome words fm--Lat /«-, 

substituted for in^, negative prefix* when the letter following is b, m, or 
p. See In- (3), ^xx . : tm 4 ficili, inHnediatt, im-memorial, imrmtme, 
itiMnadisi, im munity, itn^palpabU, See. And see Im^ (i). 

IlHAQBf a likeness, statue, idol, figure. <F.,-L.) In Chaucer, 
C. T. 4ao, i4i67.i»F. imag$, *an image; ' Cot. — Lat. imaginem, acc. 
of imago, a lik^ss. Formed, with suffix •ago, from the base f/»- 
seen in imHtari, to imitate. See Imitate. Der. imagerry, Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, iii. 100; Gower, C. A. ii. 330; also imag-ine, q. v, 
JHAOINE, to conceive of, think, devise. (F., — L.) M. E. ima- 
ginen*, Chaucer, C.T* 5309. — F. imaginer, * to imagine, think;* Cot. 
I- Lat, imaginary, pp, imaginatns, to picture to one’s self, imagine.— 
Lat. imagine, stem of imago, a likeness; see Ima^. Der. imagin-er; 
imagin-abU% Sir 'T. More, Works, p. 1193 d; imagin^ahUy, imagin-dbU- 
mst; inpagm-arry, pom. of Errors, iv. 3. 10; imagitfot-ion, Chaucer, 
C.T. 13333; imagm>a/-ii;e « M. E. imaginatif, Chaucer, C.T. 11406; 
imagin^at^ivi^ness, 

IMBALM, the same as Embalm, q. v. (F.) Milton has im- 
halm*d, Amopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 6, 1 . 7. 

IHBAEIC, the same as Embank, q. v. (F. and E.) 
IMBABGO, the same as Embargo, q. v. (Span.) In Coles’ 
Diet. ed. 1684. 

IMBABK, the same as Embark, q. v. (F.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
IMBECIIiE, feeble. (F.,— L ) * We in a manner were got out 

of God's possession ; were, in respect to Him, become imbecile and 
lost ;* Barrow, Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 22 (R.) [Formerly a rare word 
as an adj. ; but the verb to inibhill (accented on the penultimate) was 
rather common ; see note below ] Imheciliiy is in Shak. Troil. i. 3. 
ll4.«-0. F. imbecille, ‘weak, feeble;’ Cot. — Lat. imbecillum or im- 
becillem, acc. of imbecillus or imbecillis, feeble. Root uncertain. 
Dor. imbeeiUi~ty. SV* The examples in R. shew that the verb tq 
imb^eill or itnbM, to weaken, enfeeble, was once tolerably well 
known. It also meant ‘ to diminish * or ‘ subtract from,* and this is 
probably the origin of our modem E. embezzle, to purloin, the etymo- 
logy of which is not given in its proper place. The example from 
Udal, on the Revelation of St. John, c. 16, shews the intermediate 
stage in the sense. It runs as follows : ‘ The seconde plage of the 
seconde angell, as the secondc iudgemente of God againste the regi- 
ment bf Rome, and this is imbeselynge and dimynishe [diminution] of 
their power and dominion, many landes and people fallynge frqm 
them.^ The quotations (in R.) from Drant’s tr. of Horace, b. i* sat. 5 
and sat. 6, introduce the lines : ‘ So tyrannous a monarchic imbecelyng 
freedome, than’ [then] ; and: ‘And so imbecill all theyr strengthe that 
they are naught to me.* These lines completely establish the accen- 
tuation of the verb, and further illustrate its sense. Sec Embezzle, 
and the quotations in Richardson under embezzle, imbecile, and tm- 
bezzle. The old word bezzJe, to squander, is still the same word, with 
loss of the first syllable. 

IMBED, to lay, as in a bed. (E. ; tuith F. prefix.) In Todd’s 
Johnson. From Im- (1) and Bed. 

IMBIBE, to drink in. (F., — L. ; or L.) In Blount's Gloss , ed. 
1674. -F. imbiber, in use in the i6th cent. - I.,at. imbibere^ to drink 
in. — Lat. ; m- - in, in ; and bibere, to drink. See Bib. p. Bibere 
is a reduplicated form from the base BI, weakened form of PI, to 
diink. — Y io drink ; cf. Skt. pd, to drink ; pibdmi, I drink. See 

Potation. 3|[ Qr taken immediately from Latin. Der. imbibe 
iV-ioii, once a common term in alchemy ; see Ben Jonson, Alchemist, 
ii. I (Subtle)^ Der. imbue, q. v. ; imbrue, q. v. 

IMBITTEB, to render bitter. (E. ; with F. prefix.) *Why 
loads he thjs imbitter*d life with shame ? • Dryden, tr. of Hpmer’s 
Iliad, b. i. From Imr (i) and Bitter. 

IMjBODT» the same as Embody. (E. ; with F. prefix.) See 
Milton, P. L. i. 574 ; Comus, 468. 

IMBOBDEB, to border. From Jm. (i) and Border. In 
Milton, P. L. ix. 438. 

IMBOSOM^ the same as Embosom. (E. ; with F. prefix.) In 
Milton, P. L. iii. 75, v. 597. 

XMBOWEB, to shelter with a bower. (E. ; with F. prefix.) 
From Im- (i) and Bower. In Milton, P. L. i. 304. 
IMBBICATED, bent and hollowed like a gutter-tile. (L.) A 
term in botany. Both imbricated and imbrication are in Kersey, ed. 
1715.— Lat. imbricatm,'pp. of imtnW#, to cover with a gutter-tile.— 
lit. imbric; stem of inSnrex, a gutter-tile. — Lat. crude form of 
itnber, a shower of rain. + Gk. Sftfipot, a shower. 4. Skt. ambhas, 
water; abhra, a rain-cloud. Said to be from^ABH, to swell. 
Der. imbri eat^ion , 

IMBBOWE, to make brown. (E. ; with F. prefix.) From 
Im- (I) and Brown. In Milton, P, L. iv. 246. 


IMMOBILITY. 

IMBBXIB, IMBBEW, EMBBEW, to moisten, drench. (F., — 
L.) * [Mine eves] With teares no more imbrue your mistresse face ; ' 
Turberville, The Lover Hoping Assuredly. *Imbr 9 W*d in guilty 
blood;' Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. 47.— O.F. embruer; Cot. gives 
bruer, to imbrue or Mable nimself with.* Allied to O. Ital. tm- 
bevere, which Florio gives as equivalent to imbuire, * to sinke into, 
to wet or moisten in, to steepe into, to embrue;' cf. mod. Ital. 
imbevere, to imbibe. fi. The O. F. einbruer is formed, like mod. 
F. abreuver, from a causal verb •hevrer, to give to drink, turned into 
•brever in the i6th c^tury, and thence into -bruer. See abreuver in 
Brachet. y ThisSuusal verb is founded on O. F. bevre (F. boire), 
to drink ,* from Lat. Inhere, to drink. 8. Hence imbrue is the caus^ 
of to imbibe, and signifies ‘ to make to imbibe,’ to soak, drench. See 
Imbibe. Probably it has often been confounded with imbue, 

which is really its doublet; see Imbue. Utterly unconnected with 
£. brew, with which it is sometimes supposed tq be allied. 
IMBUE, to cause to drink, tinge deeply. (L.) ‘ With noysome 

rage imbew*d ; ' Spenser, Ruines of Rome, st. 24, 1 . 6. Cf. Milton, 
P. L. viii. 216. — Lat. imhuere, tq cause to drink in. — Lat, tm-, for in, 
in ; and base BU, weakened form of PU, which is the causal from 
the base BI, to drink, weakened form of PI, tq drink. See Imbibe. 
Doublet, imbrue, q. v. 

IMITATE, to copy, make a likeness of. (L.) * Imitate and 

follow his passion;' Sir T. More, Works, 1346 b. — Lat. imitatus, 
pp. pf imitari, to imitate. Imitari is*a frequentative form of imare *, 
not found. Root uncertain. Der. imitat-ion, imitat-or, inUtai’ive, 
imifat-ive- ly ; i mit-a-ble, imit^a-bil-i-ty, 

IMMACULATE, spotless. (L.) * The moste pure and imma- 

culate lamb,' Udal, oq St. Matt. c. 26 ; Shak. Rich. II, v. 3. 61. 
And in Levins. — Lat. immaculatus, unspotted. — Lat. im-^in-, not; 
and maculatus, pp. pf maculare, to spot. — Lat. macula, a spot. See 
Mail (1). Der. immaculately, immaculate ness. 

IMMATERIAL, not material. (F., — L.) In Shak. Troil. v. 
I. 35. — Q. F. immateriel, ‘immaterial!;’ Cot. See Im- (3) and 
MatisTial. ^ The final syllqbl(^ been changed to -cl, to 
make it nearer the Latin. Der. immaterial-ly, -ise, -ism, -ist, -i-ty. 
IMMATUBE, not mature. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vii. 277, See 
Im- (3) and Mature. Der. immature-ly, -ness ; immatur'^ed. 
IMMEASURABLE, not to be measured. (F., — L ) ‘ Theire 

immesurable outrage;' Sir T. More, Works, p. 590b. Sec Im- (3) 
and Measurable. Der. immeasurable-ness, immeasurabl-y. Doublet, 
immense. 

IMMEDIATE, without intervention, direct, present. (F., — L.) 
‘Their author! tye is so hygh and so immediate of \fiot to] God;* 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 893d. — Q. F. immediat, ‘immediate;’ Cot. 
See Im- (3) and Mediate. Der. immediate-ly, -ness. 
IMMEMORIAL, beyond the reach of memory. (F., — L.) 
‘Their immemorial antiquity;* Howell, Familiar Letters, b. ii. let. 
59 (R.) ; let. 60, ed. 1678. — F. immemorial, ‘without the compasse, 
scope, or reach of memory ; * Cot. Sec Im- (3) and Memorial. 
Der. immemorial-ly. 

IMMENSE, immeasurable, very large. (F., — L.) In Milton, 
P. L. i. 790 ; and in Cotgrave. — F. immense, ‘ immense ; * Cot. — Lat. 
imtnensus, immeasurable. — Lat. not; and mensus, pp. of 

metiri, to measure. See Im- (3) and Mete. Der. immense-ly, im- 
mense-ness, immens-i-ty ; immens-ur-able, from tnensurus, fut. pp. of 
metiri ; immens-ur-abil-i ty, 

IMMERQE, to plunge into. (L.) ‘ Immerged, or Immersed, dipt 
in or plunged ;’ also 'Immerse, to plunge or dip over head and ears;' 
Kersey, ed. 1715. Immerse occurs as a pp. in Bacon, Nat. Hist. s. 
1 14. — Lat. fwmergere, pp. immffrsKs, to, plunge into. — Lat. tm- — 1», 
in, into ; and mergere, to plunge, sink. See Im- (a) and Merge. 
Der. immerse, from pp. immersus ; immers-ion. 

IMMIGRATE, to migrate into a countiy. (L.) • Hitherto I 

have considered the Saracens, either at their immigration into Spain 
about the ninth ceptu^,* &c. ; Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, Diss. i. ; 
ed. 1840, vol. i. p. xviii. The verb is quite modem. — Lat. immt- 
gratus, pp. of immigrare, to migrate into. See Im- (a) and Mi- 
grate. Der. immigrat-ion ; immigrant. 

IMMINENT, projecting over, near at hand. (L.) ‘Against the 
sinne imminent or to come;' Sir T. More, Works, p. 370b. — Lat. 
imminent-, stem of pres. part, of imminere, to project over. — Lat. im- 
-w, upon, over; and minere, to jut out. See Eminent. Der. 
imminent-ly; imminence, Shak. Troil. v. 10. 13. 

IMMIT^ to send into, inject. (L.) * Immit, to squirt, or convey 

into; * Kersey, ed, 1715. Immission is in Bp. Taylor, Great Exem- 
plar, pt. ii. dis. I^R.)— Lat. immittere, pp. immissus, to send into. 
See Im- (2) a nd Ml aa il e. Der. immiss-ion, from pp. immissus, 
immobility , steadfastness. (F., — L.) ♦ The earth's settlcd- 

ness and immobility Wilkins, That the Earth may be a Planet, b. ii. 
prop. 5 (R.)-F. ‘ steadfastnesse ;* Cot.- Lat acc. immot 



IMMODERATE. 

from Lat, tmmohilUaft immobnit)\«»Lat. immo&i/is, immo^e-' 
able. Sec Im- (5) and MobUe. 

IMMOBSHATE, not moderate. (L.) In Shale. Meas. i. a. 
131. Sir T. More has immoderately ; Works, p. 87 a, 1 , i.««Lat. iw- 
moderatta. See Im- (3) and Moderate. Ber. immoderatedy, 

IMMODEST, not modest. (F., •> L.) In Spenser, F. Q. b. ii. 
c. 6. st. 37. ■* F. immodeste, ‘ immodest ; * Cot. •• Lat. immodestus. See 
Im- (3) and Modest. Der. immodestdy, immodest-y, 

IMMOIiATE, to offer in sacrifice. (L.) Cotgrave has immolatedt 
to explain F. tmmo/e.^X^at. immolatus, pp. of immolare, to sacrifice; 
lit. to throw ipeal jupon a victim, as was the custom. Lat. tm-»i>, 
upon ; and mola, meal, cognate with £. meal. See Im- (2) and Meal. 
Per. immdatdon, from F. immolation, ‘an immolation, sacrifice ;* Cot. 

iMMOBAIi, moral, wicked. (F., - L.) In Kersey, ,ed. ^715. 
From Im* (3) and Moral. Per. immoraldy, rity. 

IMMOETAI^, nojt mortal. (F.,—L.) M. E. immortal, Chaucer, 
C. T, 5059. ••.O.F. immortel, ‘immortall;* Cot. -Lat. immorfalis. 
See Im*' (3) and Mortal. Per. immortally ; immortalrise, x jHen. 
VI, i. 2. ; immortald-ty, Shak. Lucrcce, 725. 

IMMOVAB|IiE, not movable. (F., — L.) M. E. immovable \ 
Test, of Love, ed. 1561, fol. 317 back, col. i, 1 . 5. ['fhere are 2 folios 
called 317.] From Im- (3) and Movable; see Move. Per. 
immovdle-ness, immovably, 

IMMUNITY, freedom from obligation. (F., — L.) In HalFs 
Chron. Edw. IV, an. xo (R.) ; and in Minsheu. — F. immunite, * im- 
munity ; * Cot. ^ Lat. immvnitatem, acc. of immunitas, exemption. — 
Lat. immunis, exempt from public services. — Lat. im-»^in-, not; and 
munis, serving, obliging (whence also communis, common). — ^ MU, 
to bind ; see Common. 

IMMUBE, tp shpt up in prison. (F., — L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iii. 
126; Merch. Vep. ii. 7. 32. Shak. also has immures, sb. pi. for- 
tifications, walls, Troilus, prol. 1. 8; spelt emures in the first folio. 
Similarly immure stands for emmure.^Q. F. emmurer, * t.o immure, or 
wall about ; * .Cpt. — F. = Lat. im-^in, in, within ; and F. murer, 
‘to wall;* Cot. — Lat. murage, to wall. — Lat. mums, a wall. See 
Im- (i) and Mural. 

IMMUTABLE, not mutable. (F., — I..) ‘ Of an immutable 

necessitie ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 838 h [not p. 839]. — F. immuta- 
ble, with same sense as immuahle, which is the better form ; both are 
in Cotgrave. — jLait. immutabilis. See Im* (3) and Mutable. Per. 
immutabl-y, imfnutahle-ness ; immuta-hili-fy. 

IMP, a graft, offspring, demon. (Low Lat., — Gk.) Formerly 
used in a good sense, meaning ‘ scion * or * offspring.* * W’dl worthy 
impe ; * Spenser, F. Q. i. 9. 6. * And thou, most dreaded impe of 
highest Jove ; * id. Introd. to b. i. st. 3. M. E. imp, ymp, a graft on 
a tree ; impen, ympen, to graft. * I was sumtyme a frere [friar]. And 
the couentes [convent’s] gardyner, for to graffeywpffs; On limitoures 
and listres lesynges I ymped\* P. Plowman, B. v. 136*8. ‘Of feble 
trees ther comen wretched impes\* Chaucer, C. T. 13962. The pi. 
sb. impen occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 378, I. 24 ; and the pp. 
i-imped, i. e. grafted, in the same, p. 360, 1 . 6. The verb is due to 
the sb. [The AS* impian, to graft (Lye), is unauthorised.] — Low 
Lat. impotus, a graft, occurring in the l.£x Salica ; see the text called 
Lex Emendata, c. xxvii. § 8. — Gk. tyupvToe, engrafted; James, i. 21. 
— Gk. ffjupuetv, to implant. - Gk. iy- for jiv, in ; andpOeir, to produce, 
from i/ BHU, to be. See In and Be. ^ From the same source 
are W. impio, to graft, imp, a graft, scion; Dan.ymp^, Swed. ympa, 
G. impfen, O. H. G. impitdn, impkdn, to gr^ft ; also F. enter, to graft ; 
shewing that the word was widely spread at an early period. Per. 
imp, vb.. Rich. II, ii. i. 292, M. £. impen, as above. 

IMPACT, a striking against, collision. (L.) Modem. ‘The 
quarrel [crossbow-bolt] by that impact driyenj True to its aim, fled 
fatal ; ’ Southey, Joan of Arc, b. viii. — Lat. impactus, pp. pf impingere, 
to impinge. See Impinged ^ The right form of the sb. 
should rather have been impaction. The word impacted occurs in 
Holland’s Pliny, b. ifyi. c. ?i. * Impacted, jd^shed or beaten against, 
cast or put into ; * Bloupt’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

HCPAIB, to make worse, injure, weaker. L.) ‘Whose 

S raise hereby no whit impaired is ; * Spenser, Colin Clput, 1 . 655. 

I. E. CMpeiren, also written enpeiren ; Chauepr, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. 
pr. 3 » 1 * 3418 ; b. iv. pr. 6, 1 . 4015. -O. F. empeirer (Burguy); later 
empirer, * to impaire ;’ Cot.— Low Lat. impeiorare, to make worse.— 
Lat. tm-ssm, with an intensive force ; and Low Lat. peiorare, to make 
worse.— Lat. peior, worse; a comparative form from ^ Jost positive, 
and of uncertain origin. 

IMPALE, the same as Empale, q.v. (F.,— L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674 ; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. In Shak. it means * to 
•urround ;* Troilus, v. 7. 5 ,* but it is the same word. Per. impalement. 
IMPALP ABTiE, not palpable. (F., — L.) In Holland’s Plutarch, 
p. xo^ (R.) ; and in Cotgrave. — F. impalpable, * impalpable ; * Cot. 
oeeDtt*(3)andPalpame. ‘Dot.in^lpabl-y. 


IMPEND. S8d 

* IMPAN EL, IMP ANNUL, the same as Empaikel, q. v. 
IMPABITY, ^vant of parity. (F.,-L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. From Im- (3) and Pajrity; cf. Lat. impariim. See Par. 
[No O. F. impariti in Cotgrave.] 

IMPABK, EMPABK, to close for a park. (F.) • Intpark, to 

enclose ... a piece of ground for a park ;’ Kersey, ed. X713. • Not 
. . . held nor emparked within any laws or limits ; ’ Bp. King, Vine 
Palatine, 1614, p. 32 (Todd). Cf. O. F. emparcher, of which Cot- 
grave gives the pp. emparcM, * impounded.’ Coined from Im- (1) 
and Park. 

IMPABT, to give a part of, communicate. (F.,-L.) *The 
secret thoughtes imported with such trust;’ Surrey, Prisoned in 
Windsor, 1 . 37; see Specimens of English, ed. Skeat, p. 220. -O. F. 
impariir,* to impart;’ Cot. ^ Lat. impartire, impertire, tp bestow a 
share on. — Lat. im-, form, on, upon; and partire, parfiri, to share.— 
hoi. parti-, crude form of pars, a part. See Part. Der. impart-ible, 
IMlPABTIAXi, not partial. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Rich. IJ, i. i. 
II 5. From Im-J^ and Partial. Der. impartial-ly, irnpartial-i-ty. 
IMPASSA Bl^ not to be passed through. (F., - L.) In Milton, 
P. L* X. 254. From Im* (3) and Passc^le ; see Pans. per. 

impassabl-y, in^assahle-ness. 

IMPASSIBLE, incapable of feeliqg. (F.,^L*) 'This most 
pure parfe of the soule, . . . deuine, impassible, and incorruptible ; * 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. 23 (R.) Jmpassibili/ie is in 
Sir T. More’s Works, p. I329b*i-F. impassible, ‘impassible, sence- 
lesse;’ Cot. ^ Lat. impassibilis, incapable of passion or suffering.— 
Lat. im** — m-, not; and passibilis, capable of suffering. — Lat. passm, 
pp. of pati, to suffer. See Imr (3) and Passion, Patience. 
Per. impassible-ness, impaesibili-ty. 

impassioned, roused to strong (eeling. (F., 1- L.) In Milton, 
P. L. ix. 678. From the prefix tm--Lat. in, with an intensive force; 
and Passio n. P er. A similar formation is impassionate, rarely used. 
IMPASSIVE, not susceptible of feeling, pot shewing feeling. 
(F.,— L.) In Miltpn, p. L. vi. 455. From Im-(3) and Passive, 
per. impassive-ly, -ness ; Burton uses pmpassionate in a like sense (R.) 
IMP ATIENT» not patient (Fm^oL.) impatient. * Im- 

patient is he that 'wpl hot be taught ;’ Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Talc, De 
Superbia, sect, x. — F. impatient, ‘ impatient ;’ Cpt. See Im* (3) and 
Patient. Per. impatienUly, impacience, impacienc-y. 

IMPAWN, to pledge. (F.) In Shak. Hen. V, i. a. 21 ; Hamlet, 
V. 2. 155, 171. From im-, prefix, a substitute for F. «m-»L. im-, in ; 
and paxy n ; see Im- (x) and Pawn. 

IMPEACH, tp charge with a crime, (f.,- L*) The orig. sense 
is ‘to hinder;* and it was once so used. ‘The victorie was much 
hindered and impeached ; * Holland, tr. of Livy, ^ 308 (R.) ‘ To 
impeach and slop their breath ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, p. xi. c. 3. 
M. E. apechen, a corruption of empechen ; the pp. apeched occurs in 
Shoreham’s Poems, ed. Wright (Percy Soc.), p. 38, 1 . 24.-0.?'. 
empescher, ‘to hinder, let, stop, bar, impeach ;* Cot. p. There 
is also an old F. form' empeescher, in which the s again appears to 
be merely adventitious. Littr^ and Scheler conpect these with Prov. 
empedegar, which they cite ; and ^hpse forms may all be derived from 
Low Lat. impedicare, to fetter. Impedicape is from the prefix im- - in, 
in, on ; and pedica, a fetter, from pedi-, crude form of pes, n foot ; see 
Im- (1) and Foot. y. At the same time, the Span, empachar, 
Ital. impacciare, to delay, are to be referred to Low lit. impaetare * 
(not found), frequentative from impingere, pp. impactus, to bind, to 
fasten. Impingere is compounded of tm- — in, in, pn ; and pangere 
(base PAG), tp fasten, from ^ PAR, to bind ; cf. Skt, pa^, to bind, 
pd^a, a fetter, Qk. iriiyvvyi, I fix. It is very likely that the two 
sources may have bpen more or les2 confused, and may both have 
influenced the O. F. empescher. See Despatch. Der. impeach-er, 
impeach-able ; impeachment. Sir T. Elyot, The Goverpour, b. i. c. 15. 
IMFEABL, to adorn yvith pearls. (F.) In Milton, P. L. v. 747* 
From Im- (i) and PearL 

IMPECCABLE, i;ot liable to sip. (L*) 'Impeccable, that cannot 
offend or do amiss T Rlpunt’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— X^at. impeceaUlis, 
faultless. — Lat. im^, for in-, negative prefix ; and peccabilis, peccable. 
See Im- (3) and Peccable. Der. impeccability. 

IMPEDE, to obstruct. (L.) In Macbeth, i* 5 * 29* The sb, im- 
pediment is commoner, and earlier; in Wyatt, Ps, 102 (R.)— Lat. 
impedire, to intangle the feet, obstruct.— Lat. in ; axid pedi-, 

crude form of pes, a foot ; sep Im- (2) and Foot. Der. impedi-mentp 
impedi-t-ive. 

IMPEL, to drive foryvard, urge. (L.) ‘The flames impelVd\^ 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 2 30. -Lat. impellere, pp. in^ulsue, to 
urge on. — Lat. irn-min, on, forward; and pellere, to drive. See 
Im- (2) and Pulsate. Der. impell-ent, impell-^*, and (from 
imptdsus) im-ptdse, Milton, P. L. iii. 120; impulsdon, id. Sams. Ag^* 
422 ; imp uUdve, impuls-ivedy, impuls-ive-ness. 

^ IMPEND, to hang over, be near. (L.) Milton Ioa 
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3 P.L. ii. i> 7 » V* 891. —Lat. imptndir*^ to hang over.«Lat. 
on, over; and pendSn, to hang. See Im* (2) and Pendant. 
Per. imf>end-ing ; also imptnd-ent, from the stem of the pres. part. 
IMPBNETjEIABLB, not penetrable. (F., •• L.) In Sir T. Elyot, 
The Govemonr, b. i. c. 23 ; Sbak. Merch. Ven. iii. 3. 18. --F. impene- 
trahle, * impenetrabk ;* Cot. See Im- (3) and Penetrate. Per. 
impenetrahUy t Milton , P. 1 ,. vi. 400 ; imp$netrahiU’-ty. 
IMPPINIPEOT?* not penitent. (F., — L.) Sir T. More has both 
impenitifU and impotence ; Works, p. 573 a. From Im- (3) and 
Penitent. Per. impeni(ent4y, impinitenee; imptnitenc-yt Bible, A. V. 
headin g to I sa, ix. 

IMP^h^TlVJS, anthoritative. (F., — L.) In Minsheu. O. F. 
tmpero/t/, * imperative, imperious ; the imperative mood in grammer;* 
Cot.«*Lat. imperatiuust due to a command. ^Lat. imperatunit a com- 
mand; neut. oi imptrcUm^ pp. of imperarts to command. --Lat. im-* 
m; and parare^ to make ready, order. See Im- (i) and Parade. 
Per, imptra-tive»ly ; and see imperial, 

XBIPjSBOXIPTIBIjSi, not perceptible. (F.,— E.) * Hang on such 
small imperceptible strings’ [not things]; Cowley, Davideis, b. iv ; last 
hne of sect. 25, -p F. imperceptible, ‘ imperceptible ; ’ Cot. See Im- (3) 
and Perceptible, Perceive. Per. imperceptihUy, imperceptible^ness, 
imp ercepti b ili-ty , 

xMPjBBPBCT* not perfect. (F., ^ L.) Really of French origin, 
but conformed to the Latin spelling. M. E. imparfit, inparjit, inper- 
fit ; P. Plowman, B. xv. 50 ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 9, 
1 . 2291.^0. F. imperfeit (Burguy) ; imperfaict (Cotgrave). — Lat. iw- 
perfectus. See Im- (3) and Perfect. Per. imperfect-ly, imperfect^ 
ness, imperfecl'ion, 

IMPBRIAliy relating to an empire. (F., — L.) M. E. emperial, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 61, 113.P-O. F. (Burguy) ; later imperial 

(Cot.). — Lat. imperialh, belonging to an empire. Lat. imperium, an 
empire. See Umpire. Per. imperial-ly, imperialism, imperialist ; 
also (from Lat. imperium) imperi-ous, Hamlet, v. i. 236, 0 th. ii. 3. 
276; imperi-ousiy, imperi-ous-ness. 

IMPEBUi, to put in peril. (E. and F., — L.) In Ben Jonson, 
Magnetic La^, at the end of Act ii ; Probee’s second speech. From 
Im- (i) and Peril. 

IhlPUBISHABLE, not perishable. (F., — L.) In Milton, 
P. L. vi. 435. — h'. imperissable, * unperishable;* Cot. See Im- (3) 
and Perish. Per. imperishabl-y, irnperhhable-ness, imperishabili-ty. 
IMPEKSOE'AIi, not personal. (F.,i-L.) In Leviii.s. Ben Jonspn 
treats of impersonal verbs; Eng. Grammar, b. i. c. 16. ■■ F. impersonnel, 
* impcrsonall ; ’ Cot. — Lat. impersonalis. See Im- (3) and Person. 
Per. in^ersonaliy, impersonalHy, 

IMPERSONATE, to personify, to personate or represent a 
person’s qualities, (L.) ‘ The masques . . . were not only furnished 

by the heathen divinities, but often by the virtues and vices imper^ 
sonated*,* Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, sect. Ixi ; cd. 1840, iii. 400. 
From Lat. im- * in, used as a prefii^ ; and personate. See Im- (*) 
and Person. Por, impersonation, 

IMPERTINENT* not pertinent, trifling, rude. (F., — L.) M. E. 
impertinent; Chaucer, C. T. 7930. — F. impertinent, ‘ impertinent, unfit ; * 
Cot. Lat. impertinent-, sXQ.m of impertinens, not belonging to. See 
im- (3) and Pertinent, Pertain. Per. impertinence, Milton, 
P. L* viii. 195 ; i mpertinenc-y, K. Lear, iv. 6. 178 ; impertinent ly, 
IMPERTURBABLE, not easily disturbed. (L.) In Ash’s 
Pict., ed. 1 775. — Lat. imperturhahilis, that cannot be disturbed. See 
Im- (3) and Perturb, Per. imperturbabiU-ty, 

IMPERVIOUS, impassable. (L.) In Cowley, Ode upon Dr. 
Harvey, st, ii . }, 6; and in Milton, P. L. x. 254.— Lat. imperuius, im- 
passable ; the Lat. -us being turned into E. -ous, as in arduus, con- 
spicuous, See. — Lat. im- » in- *= E. vn-, not ; per, through ; and uia, a 
way. See Viaduct. Per. imperviousiy, -ness, 

IMPETUS, sudden impulse, violent push. (L.) In Boyle’s 
Works, vol, i. p. 138 (R.)— Lat. impetus, an attack, impulse; lit. ‘a 
falling on.’ -Lat. on, upon ; and petere, to seek, tend to, lit. 

to fly or fall. -p y PAT, to fall, fly; cf. Skt. pat, to fly, F^find, to light 
on ; see Im- (2) and ]^nd. Per. impetu-ous, Spenser, ¥, Q. iii. 9. 16, 
from F. impetueux, which from Lat. impetuosus ; impetu-ous-ly, impetu- 
Qus-ness, i mpett4 -osi-iy, 

IMPXEtV, want of piety. (F.,—L.) In Shak. Much Ado, iv. i. 
105. - F. impietd, ‘ impiety ; * Cot See Im- (3) and Piety. And 
see Impious. 

■ IMPINGE, to strike or fell against. (L.) * Impinge, to hurl or 

throw against a thing;* BlounPs Gloss., ed. 1678. — Lat. impingere, 
pp. impactus, to strike upon or against. — Lat. im-^in, on ; and pan- 
to fasten, also to strike. — ij/PAK, to fasten; see Im- (2) and 
Peace. Per. im^/, q. v. 

IMPIOUS, not pious, wicked. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Hand. i. a. 
94. Coined from Im- (3) and Pious. [The O. F. word is impie.’\ 
Per. impUmiyt -fisss ; and see impiety,. 


^ IMPLACABLE, not to be appeased. (F.,-L.) • Bering m- 

plcicable anger;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 83 a. -F. implacable, *un* 
placable;* Cot.— Lat. implacabilis. See Im- (3) and PlaoSible. 
Pe r, imp laeibili-ty, 

IMPLANT, to plant in. (F.,— L.) In Minsbeu; and Milton, 
P. L. xi* 23.— F. implanter, *to implant, to fix, or set into;* Cot.— 
l^t. im-’^in, in; and ^antare, to plant. See Im- (i) and Plant* 
Her, i^lnnt-ation, 

IMPLEAD, to urge a plea or suit at law. (F.,-L.) In Acts, xix. 
38 (A. V.); and Fuller, Hist, of Waltham Abbey, § 16 (p. 10, ed* 
1655). See Im- (1) and Plead. Der, implead-er, 

IMPLEMENT, a utensil, tool. (Low Lat.,— L.) In Hamlet, i. 

1. 74.— Low Lat. implementum, an accomplishing; hence, means for 
accomplishing.** Lat. implere, to fill, discharge, execute. — Lat. im- 
am in, in ; and plere , to fill. — ^y^AR, to fill ; see Im- (2) and Pull. 

IMPLICATE, to involve. (L.) Cot. has implication, to trans- 
late F. implication ; the verb is later, in Ash’s Diet. ed. 1775, and in 
Boyle’s Works, cited (without a reference) by Todd.— Lat. implicatus, 
pp. of implicare, to infold, involve. — Lat. im-a^in, in; and plica, a 
fold. See Im- (2) and Ply. Per. implicai-ion, from F. implication ; 
also implicit, Milton, P. L. vii. 323, from Lat. implicitus, pp. of impli- 
care ; implicit-ly, -ness ; and see imply, 

IMPLORE, to entreat, beg earnestly. (F., — L.) In Spenser, 
F. Q. iii. II. 18 ; used as a sb., id. ii. 5. 37. — F. implorer, ‘to im- 
plore ; ’ Cot. — Lat. implorare, to implore. — Lat. im- - in, on, upon ; 
and plorare, to wail. See Im- (i) ana Deplore. Per. implor-ing-ly, 

IMPLY, to mean, siraify. (F., — L.) ‘ It implyeth first repug- 

nance;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 1 127 b. A coined word; from Im- (1) 
and Ply, as if from an O. F. implier ; but the O. F. form was im- 
pliquer, a doublet of the more orig. form emploier, Poublets, 
implicate, q. v. ; employ, q. v. 

Impolite, not polite. (li.) * I never saw such impolite con- 

fusion at any country wedding in Britain ; * Drummond, Trav. (let. 3. 
1744), p. 76 (Todd). — Lat. impolitus, unpolished, rude. See Im- (3) 
and Polite. Per. impolite-ly, -ness, 

I^OLITIO, not politic. (L., — Gk.) * They [the merchants] 
do it impoliticly;' Bacon, Report on the Petition of the Merchants (R.) 
Spelt impolitick in Phillips and Kersey. From Im- (3) and Politio. 
Per. im-politic-ly, 

IMPONDERABLE, without sensible weight. (L.) Modem* 
The older word is imponderous; Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. 
c. 5. § 10. From Im- (3) and Ponderable or Ponderous. 

IMPORT, to bring in from abroad, to convey, signify, interest. 
(F., — L. ; or L.) In the sense * to bring in from abroad,’ the word 
is Latin. * It importeth also playne and open blasphemy ; ’ Sir T, 
More, Works, pp. 325, 336 a. — F. importer; ‘ cela importe moult, that 
imports much, that is of great consequence ; * Cot. — Lat. importare, 
to import, bring, introduce, cause. — Lat. im-^in, in; and portare, to 
carry ; see Port (i). Per. import, sb. ; import-ant, L. L. L. v. 1. 104, 
from F. important, pres. pt. ; important-ly ; importance, Wint. Ta. v* 

2. 20, frpm F. importance ; also import-er, impori-at-ion, 

importable, intolerable. (F., — L.) Obsolete. In the 

Prayer of Manasses (A. V.) ; Spenser, F. Q. ii. 8. 35 ; and earlier, in 
Chaucer, C. T. 9020. — F. importable, ‘ intollerahle ; * Cot. — Lat. im- 
portabilis, that cannot be borne. See Im- (3) and Port (i). 

importune, to molest, urge with eager solicitation. (F.,»L.) 
In Ant. and Cleop. iv. 15. 19 ; Meas. i. i. 57. Formed from M. E* 
importune, adj., molesting, troublesome; cf. ‘And for he nill be impor- 
tune VntQ no man, ne onerous;’ Rom. of the Rose, 5635. — O.F. 
importun, ‘importunate, urgent, earnest with, troublesome;* Cot. 
— Lat. importunus, unfit, unsuitable, troublesome, grievous, rude, 
p. The Lat. importunus (with prefix — E. un-, not) and oppor- 

tunus (with prefix 06) are both related to Lat. portus, a harbour, of 
wkick the orig. sense was rather approach or access; so that im- 
hard of access, unsuitable, See, See Port (3). Per. im- 
portun4-ty (Levins), from F. imporiunitS "sljat, acc. importunitatem; 
also importvn-ate (Levins), a coined word ; importun-ate-ly, importun- 
aPe-ness. 

IMPOSE, to lay upon, enjoin, obtrude, palm off. (F.,— L.) In 
Spenser, ¥, Q* v. 8. 49. — F. imposer, ‘to impose;* Cot. — F. f>n-»Lat. 
im-amin, on, upon; and poser, to place; see Im- (1) and Pose. 
Per. impo sing, impos-ing-ly, 

IMPOSnAON, a laying on, tax, deception. (F.,-L.) ‘The 
second cause of /Aim^osfrio««;* Remedie of Love, st. 64; a I5th*cent, 
poem, pr, in some edd. of Chaucer.— F. imposition, am JjoX, acc. im- 
positionem, from nom. impositio, a laying on. — Lat. impositus, pp. ot 
imponere, to lay on. — Lat. im- - in, on ; and ponere, to put, lay ; see 
Im- (i ) and Position.^ Per. from same source : impost, from F. ine* 
post, ‘an impost, custom* (Cot.), which from Lat. pp. impositus ; in^st- 
or. Temp. i. 2, 477, from hoX, impostor, a deceiver; imposi-ure. Hall’s 
^Chron. Men. VI, an. 26, from F. ‘ imposture, guile * (Cot>)« 



IMPOSSIBLE. 

IHFOSaiBIill, not possible. (F.,.L.) M.E. impouiblt,^ 
Chaucer, C. T. 6370, 9483. --F. impossible, * impossible; ' Cot.-iLat. 
impossibilis * l^e I PX* (3) and PoBSible. Der, iptpossibili'^ty, 
uCPOSTHTTMEp an abscess. (F.,-.L.,-Gk.) ‘A boyle'or 
imposikume;' Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 35. Also (better) 
spelt aposHmte, as in Cotgrave.«»O.F. apostume, *an apostume, an 
inward swelling full of corrupt matter ; * Cot. Also (Mtter) si^lt 
aposteme; Cot.-»Lat. apostema, an abscess. t-Gk. Avbanjtsa, a standing 
away from ; hence, a separation of corrupt matter. «iGk. dir^, from, 
cognate with £. of, off; and orrj-, base of lonjfxt, 1 set, place, stand, 
from 5/STA, to stand. See Apo> and StandL Ber. imposthum-ate, 
impostkum^ai»ioH* IIT Here the prefix im- is due to mere cor- 
ration ; so also in im^erish. 

IMPOSTOB, IMPOST ; see under Imposition. 
IMPOTE]^, not potent, feeble. (F.,-L.) M.E. impotent; 
Gower, C. A. iii. 383. * F. impotent, ‘impotent ; ’ Cot. — Lat. impotentem, 
acc. of impoiens, unable. See Im- (3) and Potent. Der. impotent- 
ly, impotence, impotenc-y, 

IMPOUND, to put into a pound, as cattle. (E.) In Shak. Hen. V, 
i. a. 160. From Im- (i) and Pound (i). Der. impound-age. 
IMPOVEBISH, to make poor. (F.,— L.) ‘ Him and nis sub- 

jects still impoverishing ; * Drayton, Barons’ Wars, b. v (R.) And in 
Minsheu. A corruption from O. F. appovriss-, base of pres. part, of 
appovrir, ‘to impoverish, begger; ’ Cot. Cf. *appovrissement, an im- 
poverishment, beggering ; ’ id. — F. ap- «= I^at. ad, towards ; and O. F. 
povre, poor. See Poor. ^ For a similar corruption of the 
prefix, see Imposthume. Der. impoverish ment (Cotgrave). 
IMPBAOTICABIiB, not practicable. (Low Lat.-Gk.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706, and Kersey, ed. 1715. From Im- (3) and Prac- 
ticable. Der. impracticabUy, impracticable-ness, impracticabili-ty. 
IMPBECATE, to ixivoke a curse on. (L.) The sb. imprecation 
(from F. imprecation) is in earlier use than the verb, and is given in 
Minsheu. So too: ‘the imprecation of the vestall nun Tuccia;* Hol- 
land, tr. of Pliny, b. xxviii. c. 2. — Lat, imprecatus, pp. of impresari, 
to call down by prayer. — Lat. upon, on; and precari, to 

pray. See Im- (2) and Pray. Der. imprecat-ion (see above) ; im- 
precat-or-y, 

IMPBEGNABLE, not to be taken or seized upon. (F.,— L.) 

* Impreignable cities and strong holdes;’ SirT. Elyot, The Governour, 
b. i. c. 27. [The g is inserted much as in sovereign, and was no doubt 
once silent.] —O. F. imprenable, ‘impregnable;^ Cot. — F. «m-«Lat. 
im- — m-, negative prefix ; and F. prendre, to take, from Lat. prehen- 
dere, to seize. See Comprehend and Get. Der. impregnahl-y, 
impregnabili-/y. 

IMPBEGNATE, to render pregnant. (L.) Milton uses impregn, 
P. L. iv. 500, ix. 737; this is a mere abbreviation, not a true F. form. 
—Lat. imprcBgnatus, pp. of an (unused) imprcegnare, to make preg- 
nant.— Lat. im-^in, in; and prcegna-, seen in prcegnans, pragnas, 
pregnant. See Im- (2) and Pregnant. Der, im^egnatdon. 
ImPBESS, to imprint, make an impression, press. (L.) M.E. im- 
pressen, Chaucer, Troil. iii. 1543 ; Gower, C. A. i. 257. The sb. im- 
pression is in Chaucer, C. T. 3^113.- Lat. impressare, frequentative of 
imprimere,Xo impress. — Lat, im-**in, upon; and premere, to press. 
See Im- (2) and Press. Der. impress, sb.. Two Gent. iii. 2. 6 ; 
imprese, from Ital, impresa, an emprise, also, an emblem. Rich. II, 
iii. 1. 25 ; impress-ion, Gower, C. A, ii. 14 ; impress-ible, impress-ihl-y, 
impress-ible-ness, impress-ive, impress-ive-ly, impress-ive-ness. f But 
impress-ment, a seizing of provisions or sailors for public service, is 
a coined word from me press in Press-gang, q. v. 

IMPBINT, to print upon, impress deeply. (F., — L.) * Imprinted 
that feare so sore in theyr imaginacyon ;* Sir T. More, Works, iiofid 
[not 1197]. From Im- (i) and Print. Der. imprint, sb. (a late 
word). The O. F. word is empreindre. 

IMPBIBON, to put in prison. (F.,— L.) M.E. imprisonen, 
occurring in a note on p. 464 of Rob. of Glouc., ed. Heame. Put 
for em^mon. — O. F. emprisonner, * to imprison ; * Cot. — F. m-— Lat. 
im-min, in ; and F. prison, a prison. See Im- (1) and Prison. 
Der. in^rison-ment. 

mPBOBABLE, not probable. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 
4. 141.— F. improbable, * improbable ; * Cot. See Im- (3) and Pro- 
bable. Der. impr obiAl-y, improbabili-ty, 

IMPBOMPTu , offhand ; a thing composed extempore. (F., -L.) 
‘They were made en tempore, zx\d were, as the French them, 
impromptus; Diyden, A Discourse on Satire; in Dryden’s Poems, ed. 
1856, p. 366.— F. impromptu; ‘L’lmpromptu de Versailles* is the 
title of a comedy by Moli^re. — Lat. in promptu, in readiness ; where 
promptu is the abl. of promptus, a sb. formed from promere, to bring 
forward. See In and Prompt. 

IMPBOPEB, not proper. (F.,«-L.) H.'K. improper. *Impro- 

perlieh he deroeth fame ; ‘ Gower, C. A. i. 2 1 . — F. impropre, ‘ unproper ; * 
CoL From Im- (3) and Proper. Der. improperly; so also 
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^propriety, in Selden’s Illustrations to Drayton's Polyolbion, s. 2 (R.), 
from im- and pro^ne<y. 

IMPBOPkIATE, to appropriate to private use. (L.) * Canst 

thou impropriate to thee Augustus* worthy praise?* Drant» tr. of 
Horace. Ep. to Quinctius (Ep. i. 16. 1. 29). Coined from Lat. im— 
in, in, hence to (a person) ; and propriare, to appropriate. — Lat. /ro- 
prius, one s own ; see Im- (2) and Proper. Der. impropriat-ion. 

IMPBOVE* to make better. (F., — L.) In Shak. Jut Caesar, ii* 
1. 15J. * Approve and improve, approvement and imtrovement, are 
used in our old law as respectively equivalent ; * Richardson. See 
Blount’s Nomolexicon. Improve is a coined word, made with the 

refix im- (—Latin in, in) instead of with the prefix a>-‘(«Lat, ad) 

ut with much the same sense as approve. The latter part of the 
word is therefore E. prove, F. prouver, Lat. prohare. See Approve 
and Prove. Dor. improv-able, improv-abl-y, improv-able-ness, improv- 
ing-ly, improite-ment. Bacon, Essay 34, Of Riches. 

IMPBOVIDENT, not provident. (L.) In Shak. i Hen. VI, ii. 
I. 58. From Im- (3) and Provident; see Provide. Der. 
improvident-ly, itnffrovidence. Doublet, imprudent, 

IMPBOVISEI *to recite extemporaneously, bring about on a 
sudden. (F., — Ital., — L.) Quite modern. Not in Todd’s Johnson. 

— F. improviser. mmYteX. improvvisare, to sing extempore verses. — Ital. 
improvviso, sudden, unprovided for. — Lat. improuuus, unforeseen.— 
Lat. im-~in-, negative prefix; and prouisus, pp. of prouidere, to fore- 
see. See Im- (3) and Provide. Der. improvL-er, improvis-ate, 
improvis-ai-ion ; we even find improvis-at ise. Chambers, Cyclop, of 
Eng. Literature, ii. 499, col. 2. 

DSEPBUDENT, not prudent. (F.,—L.) In Cotgrave. Milton 
has imprudence, P. L. xi. 686. — F. imprudent, * imprudent ;* Cot. — Lat. 
imprudent-, stem of imprudens, not prudent. See Im- (3) and Pru- 
dent. Der. imprudently, imprudence. 

IMPUDENT, shameless. (F., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. la. 5, 

— F. impudent, ‘ impudent ; * Cot. — Lat. impudent-, stem of impudens, 
shameless. — Lat. im- » in- * E. un-, not ; and pudens, modest, properly 
pres. part, of pudere, to feel shame (a word of doubtful origin). Der. 
impudent-ly ; impudence, from F. impudence, ‘ impudence * (Cot.), 

IMPUGN, to attack, call in question. (F., — L.) In rather early 
use. M.E. impugnen; P. Plowman, B. vii. 147. — F. impugner,* to 
impugne, fight or stirre against ; ' Cot. — Lat. impugnare, to fight 
against. — Lat. im- — in, against ; and pugnare, to fight. See Im- (1) 
and Pugnaoious, Pugilism. Der. impugn-er, impugn-able, 
IMPULSE, IMPULSION, IMPULSIVE ; see Impel. 

IMPUNITY, safety from punishment. (F., — L.) * As touching 

both the impunitie and also the recompense of other the informers;* 
Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 1035 J Cotgrave. — F. impumi 6 , 

‘impunity;* Cot.*— Lat. impunitatem, hoc. of impunitas, impunity.— 
Lat. impuni-, crude form of impunis, without punishment.— Lat. im» 
= /«-«E. un-, not ; and poena, penalty. See Im- (3) and Pain. 

IMPUBE, not pure. (F., — L.) * Impure and uncleane;* Tyn- 

dall, Works, p. 193, col. 2. — F. impwr, * impure ; * Cot. — Lat. im- 
pmrus. See Im- (3) and Pure. Der. impure-ly, impure-ness, impur- 
i-ty, Shak. Lucrece, 854. 

IMPUTE, to place to the account of, reckon against as a fault, 
ascribe, charge. (F., — L.) In Levins. * Th’ imputed blame ; ' Spenser, 
F. Q. ii. I, 20. — F. imputer, ‘to impute, ascribe, or attribute unto ;* 
Cot.— Lat. impulare, to bring into a reckoning. — Lat. in ; and 

putare, to reckon, suppose, orig. to cleanse. — Lat. putus, cleansed, 
pure ; from the same source as purus, pure. See Im- (i) and Pure. 
Der. imput-er, imput-able, imput-ahl-y, imput-able-ness, imputabil-i-ty ; 
imput-ai-ion, Merch. Vcn. i. 3. 13 ; imput-at-ive, imput-al-ive-ly. 

IN, prep, denoting presence or situation in place, time, or circum- 
stances. (E.) M.E. in; passim. — A. S. in; passim. -f Du. m. 4 * 
led. i. + Swed. and Dan. i. -f Goth. in. + G. in. + W. yn. -f 0 . 
Irish in (Fick, i. 486). + Lat. in, -f- Gk. id, kv. p. In is a weak- 
ened form of en, appearing in Gk. Iv, iv-dov ; the Gk. id seems to be 
a locative case, and is further related to Gk. dvd, Goth, ana, G. an, 
E. on ; see On. ^ v. All from ANA, pronominal base of the third 
person ; * dvd is evidently a case-form of the demonstrative stem, 
which is preserved as ana in Sanskrit, as anas (-Lat. ille) in Lithua- 
nian, and as ond with the same meaning in Church-Slavonic ; * Cur^ 
tins, i* S8i. Der, ina-er, from A.S. innera, a comparative adj., 
Grein, ii. 143 ; tn-mos^, M. £. inemaste (written for innemest), Castdi 
of Love, cd. Weymouth, 1 . 809 (Stratmann), from A. S. innemest, bxi, 
authorised form (Bosworth). |sr The form innermost is doubly 
corrupt, having an inserted r, and 0 substituted for older e ; the cok^ 
rect form is innemest » A. S. innemest above. Even this is a double 
superlative, with the suffix -est added to the formative m which in itwlf 
denotes the superlative (as in Latin pri-m-us); see this explained under 
Aftermost, Poremost. Similarly inmost should rather have been 
intMst. Der. (continued) : in-ward, q. v. ; also there-in, wherf»m» with* 
m-as-muchf inso-much; inder-, in-tro*; also inn, q* v* / 
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(f ), pnjiit, in. (E.) In 2ome words, the prefix iVi- is purely 
and is merely the prep, in in composition. £xx. : in’-born, in- 
breatht, in-bred, m 4 <md, in-lay, in 4 §i, in 4 y, inmate, inside^ in-sight, 
in-snare, install, instep,in-tu/ine, indwist, lii-wsav^, in>wrap, in-wrought. 
See In. 

UT- ( 3 )» pr^x, in. (L. ; or F.,—L.) In some words, the prefix is 
not the E. prep, in, but the cognate lAt. form. Exx. : inaugurate, 
insareerate, incarnate, incidence, 6 tc. These words are rather nu- 
merous. p. Sometimes the Lat. word has passed through F. 
before reaching E. Exx. : in-cise, incite, in-eline, indication, &c. 
^ In* (3) becomes il- before I, as in il-lusion; im- before m and p, as 
in im-bue, im-peril ; i>- before r, as in ir-rigate, 

US’- (3), prefix, with negative force. (L. ; or F.,-L.) In numerous 
words, the prefix in has a negative force ; from Lat. neg. prefix in, 
which is cognate with E. un (with the same force), O. Irish an-, Skt. 
fl«* (frequently shortened to a-), Gk. dm-, du- (often shortened to d-), 
Zend ana-, an, a-. p. This negative prefix is probably identical with 
the preposition ANA, which appears as Gk. dvd, up, Zend ana, up, 
Goth, ana, up, to, against. Thus the Gk. dsfd occasionally has the 
sense of * back * or • backwards,’ as in dm-vtheiv, to throw the head 
back in token of refusal, to deny ; cf. dvd fidov, up stream, against 
the stream ; whence the negative use may easily have arisen. See 
Curtius, i. 381. And see On, In. p. In many words, the 
Lat. word has reached us through the medium of French. Exx. : in- 
capable, in-certainty, inclement, incompatible, &c. ^ In- (3) be- 

comes i- before gn, as in i-gnohle ; il- before /, as in il-legal; im- before 
m and p, as in im-mense, im-pure ; ir- before r, as in ir-rational. 
INABILITY, lack of ability. (F.. - L.) M. E. inabylite ; in A 
Goodly Balade, a poem wrongly ascribed to Chaucer, 1 . 61 ; see 
Chaucer’s Works, ed. Morris, vi. 277. See In- (3) and Able. 
INACOESSIBliE, not accessible. (F., — L.) In Shak. Temp, 
ii. i. 37. — F. inaccessible', Cot. From In- (3) and Accessible ; see 
Accede. Der. inaccessihle-ness, inaccessibili-fy. 
mAOClTRATE, not accurate. (L.) JVery inaccurate judg- 
ments ; * Warbnrton, Divine Legation, b. ii. s. 6 (R.) Inaccuracy is 
in Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. From In (3) and Accurate. 
Der. inaccurate ly, inaccuracy. 

rbTACTIOISr, want of action. (F., — L.) In Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731. 
From In- (3) and Action ; see Act. Der. inact-ive, inactively ; 
in-activity. Swift, Horace, b. iv, ode 9. 

INADEQUATE, not adequate. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. From 
In- (3) and Adequate. Der. inadequnte-ly, inadequate-ness, inadequac-y. 
INADMISSIBLE, not admissible. (F., — L.) In late use. Used 
by Burke, On a Regicide Peace, let. i, note (R.) — F. inadmissible, ‘ un- 
admittable ; * Cot. From In- (3) and Admissible ; see Admit. 

INADVEBTENT, unattentive, heedless. (L.) Spelt inadvertant 
in Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731. Inadvertence is in earlier use ; Coles’ Diet, 
ed. 1684 ; inadvertency in Bp. Taylor, vol i. ser. 5 (R.) Inadvertent 
i» of Lat. origin ; inadvertence is from the F. inadvertence, * incon- 
sideration ; * Cot. See In- (3) and Advert. Der. inadvertentdy ; 
also inadvertence, inadvertenc-y, as above. 

INALIENAjBLE, not alienable. (F., — L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
F. inalienable, ‘ unalienable ; ’ Got. From In- (3) and Alienable ; 
see Alien. 

mANE, empty, void, silly, useless. (L.) ‘ We spetfk of place, 

distance, or bulk, in the great inane * [i. e. void, used as a sb.] ; 
Locke, On Human Underst. b. ii. c. 15. s. 7. [Not from ¥., but 
suggested by F. inanitd, ‘emptiness, inanity* (Cot.), which is from 
Lat. inanitatem, eicc. of inanitas, emptiness;] — Lat. inanis, void, empty, 
p. The Lat. inanis is of uncertain etymology ; the prefix is almost 
certainly in-, with a neg. force ; d-nis would appear to bo from 
AK, but the sense is not clear. Der. inani-ty ; inanit-ion, q. v. 
INANIMATE, lifeless. (L.) * Inanimate, without life ; * Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. ■■Lat. inanimatus, lifeless. See In- (3) and Ani- 
mate. Der. inanimat-ion. 

iNjftNlTXON , emptiness, exhaustion from lack of food. (F.,>«L.) 

• Repletion and inanition may both doe harme ; ’ Burton, Anat. of 
Melancholy, p; 335 (R.) — F. inoniVibn, ‘ an emptying ; * Cot. Formed 
from pp. inanitus of Li^. inanire, to empty ; from inani-, crude form 
of inanis, emp^. See Inane. 

XNAPPLIO A . HLE , not applicable. (L.) Bailey has* inappli-' 
cableness, vel. ii. ed. 17^1. From In- (3) and Applicable; see 
Apply. Der. inap^icable-ness, inapllicahili-ty. 

DSTAPPItBOT ABLE, not appreciable. (L.) A late word ; not 
in Todd’s Johnson. From In- (3) and Appreciable ; see Ap- 
preciate. 

INAFFBOACHAHtiE, not approachable. (F.,-L.) A late 
word ; not in Todd’s Johnson. From In- (3) and Approachable ; 
see Abroach. 

INAPPB.OFBIATE, not lit. (L.) Late ; not in Todd. From 
In- (3) and Appropriate. Der. ina^ropriate-ly, inappropriate-ness . , 


INCARNATION. 

‘ INAPT, not apt. (F.,«»L.) Quite modem ; but ineptitude is in 
Howell, Familiar Letters, b. i. s. i. let. 9 ; dated 16^9. From In- (3) 
and Apt. ^ Note that ineptitude is a correct spelling, from 
Lat. ineptitudo ; so too the Lat. adj. is ineptus, not inaptus, Der. m- 
ap^y, in apt-i-tude. Doublet, inept, q. v* (a better form). 

XNAETICtTLATE, not distinct. (L.) *The inarticulate sounds 
of music ;* Giles Fletcher, Poems; Pref. to the Reader. Lat. inarti- 
esdatus, indistinct. From In- (3) and Articulate. Der. inarticulate- 
ly, -ness ; inarticulat-ion. 

INABTIFIOIAL, without artifice. (L.) * An inartificial argu- 
ment;* SirT. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 7. $ 3. ■■Lat inartificidis, 
not according to the rules of art. From In- (3) and Artificial; 
see Artifice. Der. inartificial-ly. 

INASMUCH, seeing that. (E.) Merely the three words in as 
much run together. It does not appear to be in early use, but to 
have been suggested by the older pnrases forasmuch as (Luke, i. i, 
A. V.), and by as much as. Cf. * be als moche as that ryvere may serve * 
-by as much as that river, &c.; Mandeville’s Travels, ed. Halliwell, 
p. 45. See M atzner’s Engl. Gram. ii. 457. 

INATTENTION, lack of attention. (F., - L.> ♦ The universal 
indolence and inattention among us ; * Tatler, no. 187. From In- (3) 
and Attention ; see Attend. Der. inattent-ive, inattent-ive-ly. 

INAUDIBLE, not audible. (L.) In Shak. All’s Well, v. 3. 41 . 
See In- (3) and Audience. Der. inaudibl-y, inaudibili-ty. 

INAUGURATE, to consecrate, install, enter upon or invest 
with an office formally, begin formally. (L.) * The seat on which 

her kings inaugurated were ; ’ Drayton, Polyolbion, s. 1 7. Properly 
a pp., as in ‘being inaugurate and invested in the kingdoms;’ Holland, 
tr. of Livy, p. 14 (R.) ‘When is the inauguration!* Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Valentinian, v. 3. I.—Lat. inauguratus, pp. of inaugurate, 
to consult the divining birds, practise augury, inaugurate. ■■ Lat. in- » 
prep, in, for, towards; and augurare, to act as augur. See In-* (2) and 
Augur. Der. inaue^urat-ion (see above) ; inaugurat-^r ; inaugural. 

INAUSPICIOUS, not auspicious. (L.) In Shak. Romeo, v. $• 
111. Sec In- (3) and Auspice. "Dot. inauspicious-ly, -ness. 

INBORN, bom within one, native. (E.) ‘And straight, with 
inborn vigour, on the wing;’ Dryden, Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 1 . 191. 
Coined from in, prep.; and born, pp. of hear. See In- (i) and 
Bear (i). So also Icel. innhorinn, inborn. 

INBREATHED, breathed in. (E.) ‘Dead things with i«- 
breathed sense ; ’ Milton, At a- Solemn Musick, 1 . 4. See In- (1) and 
Breathe. 

INBRED, bred within, innate. (E.) inbred enemy;’ Milton^ 
P. L. ii. 785. From in, prep. ; and bred, pp. of Breed. 

INC AGE, to put in a cage. (F., — L.) Better encage. In Shak. 
Rich. 11 , ii. I. 102. — F. encager, ‘to incage, to shut within a cage;* 
Cot.«>F. — Lat. in, in ; and cage, a cage. See In- (2) and Cage. 

INCAliCULABLE, not to be counted. (L.) ‘ Do mischiefs 

incalculable ; * Burke, On Scarcity (R.) From In- (3) and Calcula- 
ble ; see Calculate. Der. incalculahl-y. 

INCANDESCENT, glowing hot. (L.) Incandescence is in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. incandescent-, stem of pres, part of 
ineandescere, to glow. — Lat. in, towards ; and candescere, inceptive 
form of candere, to glow. See In- (2) and Candle. Der. incat^ 
descence. 

INCANTATION, a magical charm. (L.) M. E. incnntacion, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 45, Coined, in imitation of F. words with suffix. 
-tion, from Lat. incantatio, an enchanting. * Lat. incantatus, pp. of 
incantare, to si^ charms. See Enchant. 

INCAPABLE, not capable. (F.,-L.) In Drayton, Moses his 
Birth, b. i (R.) ; Milton, P. L. ii. 140, v. 505 ; and in Minsheu.— 
F. incapable, ‘uncapable;* Cot. From In- (3) and Capable* 
Der. ineapabili-t y', an d see below. 

INCAPACITY, want of capacity. (F.,-L.) In Minsheu.-i 
F. incapaciti, ‘incapacity;* Cot. Cf. Lat. incapax, incapable. From 
In- (3) and Capacity ; see Capacious. Der. incapacit-ate ; in- 
capacit-at-ion, Burke, Thoughts on the Present Discontents, ed. £. J. 
P^ne (Clar. Press), p. 63, 1 . 3. 

INCARCERATE, to put in prison. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss, 
ed. 1674. ■■Lat. in, in ; and career atus, pp. of carcerare, to imprison. 
— Lat. career, a mson ; a word of uncertain origin. Der. incarcerat-ion. 

INCABN.^INE,to dye of a red colour. (F..-Ital'.,-L.) In 
Shak. Macb. ii. 3 . 63 ; see Rich, and Nares. ■■ F. incarnadin, ‘ carna^ 
tion, of a deep,* rich, or bright carnation;* Cot.*-ltal. incarnadino, 

* carnation of n«h colour ;* Florio. Also spelt incamatino (Florio), 
as in mod. Italian. —Ital. incamato, incarnate, of flesh colour. ■■Lat. 
nwamatus, incarnate. See Lacatuatiou. 

INCARNATION, embodiment in flesh. (F.,-L.) M. £. ih- 
camacion, Rob. of Glouc. p. 9, 1. 8. — F. incarnation. -mLovr Lat. in- 
camationem, acc* of mcarno/io. — Lat. ineamatus, pp. of incamare, tO' 
clothe with flesh. a. Lat. in,* in; and earn-, stem of caro, flesh. See 



INCASE. 

Ctonal. 2>«r. incamati, Merc 3 i. Vcn. ii. a. 39, from |m. mcama/m 
ifteamat-tve, i. e. causing fledi to grow, Holland, tr. of Pliny, b.xxvii. 
c. II (near end). 

nrCASXS, the same as SSncaae. In Pope, tr. of Homer, Od. i 333. 
INCAtlTIOnS, not cautious. (L.) * You treat adventurous, 

and itteauHous tread ; * Francis, tr. of Horace, b. ii. ode 1 (R.) From 
111 * (3) and OautiouB ; see Caution. Der. ineauHoti^yt 
INCENDIABY, one who sets hre to houses, &c. (L.) * Others 
called him . . . itutndiarU ; ' Holland, tr. of Suetonius, p. a38.i-Lat. 
inandiarius, setting on fire.«*Lat. incendium, a burning. «iLat. inctn^ 
dw, to k indle. See Incense (i). Der. inundiar^ism, 
iNOFSNSXi (i), to inflame. (L.) * Much was the knight ineenai ;* 
Spenser, F. Q. v. 3. 36.«-Lat. inansus, pp. of inemdert^ to kindle, 
inflame. MiLat. in, in, upon; and condifre*, to bum (found also in 
comp, aecendere), allied to eandere, to glow. See In- (a) and Candle. 
Der. ineend-iaryt q. v. ; inctnse^mentt Twelfth Nt. iii. 4. a6o. 
INCF 3 NSB (a), spices, odour of spices burned. (F.,i*L.) M.£. 
eneensit Chaucer, C. T. 2279. «F. eneens^ * incense, frankincense ; * 
Cot. "MLat. incensunit incense, lit. what is burnt; orig. neuter of in- 
amm, pp. o f inetnd ire ; see Incense (1). HoT./rank-ineensa. 

INCMN^IVM^ provoking, inciting. (L.) ‘ Part incentive reed 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire ;' Milton, P. L. vi. 519. 

S fet not connected with Lat. incendere, to kindle.] Lat. ineentiuus, 
at which strikes up or sets a tune ; hence, that provokes or incites. 
Lat. ineentus *, unused pp. of incinerct to blow or sound an instru- 
ment. « Lat. in, into ; and canere, to sing. See Enchant, Chant. 
INCEPTIVE, beginning. (L.) In Phillips* Diet. ed. 1706. 
Formed, with suffix -ive (»Lat. -iuus\ from incept-um^ supine of 
inciperet to begin, lit. to seize on.— Lat. m, on ; and capere, to seize ; 
see In- (2) and Capable. Der. inceptive ly ; and see incipient. 
INCESSANT, ceaseless. (L.) In Levins. And in Shak. Hen. 
V, ii. a. 38. — Lat. incesaant*^ stem of ince&sans, unceasing. — Lat. in-, 
negative prefix ; and cessans, pres. pt. of cessare, to cease. See In- (3) 
and Cease. Der. incessant-ly. 

INCEST, impurity. (F., — L.) In early use. M. E. incest, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 204, 1. 20. — F. * incest ; * Cot. — Lat. incestus, un- 

chaste. — Lat. m-, not ; and castus, chaste. See In- (3) and Chaste. 
'Dqv. inceshu-ous, Hamlet, i. 2. 157; incest*u-ous4y. 

INCH, the twelfth part of a foot. (L.) M. E. inche. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 261. Older spelling also unche‘, *feower unchene long;* 
Layamon, 23970. — A. S. ynce ; Laws of iEthelberht, 67 ; in Thorpe*s 
Ancient Laws, i. 19.^ Lat. vneia, an inch; also, an ounce. See 
Ounce (1), which is the doublet. Der. inch^meal. Temp. ii. 2. 3 
(see Piecemeal) ; inch-thicit, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 186. iyr The A. S. 
y—ii, derived from u by vowel-change; the changes from Lat. u to 
A. S. y, and thence to M. E. i, are quite regular. 

INCIDENT, falling upon, liable to occur. (F., — L.) In Levins ; 
and in Shak, Timon, iv. 1. 21. Also used as sb. — F. incident, ‘an 
incident, circumstance;* Cot. — Lat. incident*, stem of pres. pt. of 
incidere, to befall. — Lat. in, on ; and cadere, to fall. See Cadence. 
Der. incidcnf-al, -ly, •ness ; incidence; incidenc~y, Wint, Ta. i. 2. 403. 
INCIPIENT, beginning. (L.) A late word. 'Incipient apo- 
plexies ; * Boyle, Works, vol. iv. p. 641 (R.) — Lat. incipient-, stem of 
incipiens, pres. pt. of incipere, to begin; see Inceptive. Der. 
incipient*ly, incipience, 

INCIBCIjE, the same as Encircle. (F., — L.) In Kersey, ed.i 715. 
INCISE, to cut into, gash. (F., — L.) ‘But I must be incised 
first, cut, and opened;' Beaum. and Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 1. 17.— 
F. inciser, * to cut into, make an incision ; * Cot. — Lat. incisus, pp. of 
incidere, to cut into. — Lat. in, into ; and ccedere, to cut. See In- (2) 
and Caesura. Der. incis-ion, L. L. L. iv. 3. 97, from F. incision 
(Cot.) ; incis*ive, from F. incisif, * cutting,’ Cot. ; incis-ive-ly, incis-ive* 
ness ; incis*or, from Lat, incisor ; incis-or-y, 

INCITE, to rouse, instigate. (F., — L.) In K. Lear, iv, 4. 27. — F. 
inciter, ‘to incite;* Cot. — Lat. incitare, to urge forward. — Lat. in, 
towards, forwards; and citare, to urge. See In- (2) and Cite. 
Der. incite-ment, from F. incitement, ‘ an inciting,* Cot. ; incit*at-ion, 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 551 c. 

iNcivni, uncivil, rude. (F., — L.) In Shak. Cymb. v. 5. 292.— 
F. incivil, * uncivill ; * Cot. — Lat. inciuilis, rude. From In- (3) and 
Civil. Der. incivil-i:*y. Com. Errors, iv, 4. 49, from F. incivility, 
• incivility ; ’ Cot. 

INCIiEMENT, not clement. (F.,-L.) In Milton, P. L. iii. 
426. — F. inclement, ‘ unclement ; * Cot. From In- (3) and Clement. 
Der. inclementdy ; inclemenc-y, used by Cot, to trandate F. inclemence. 
INCIiINE, to lean towards, bow towards. (F., — L.) M. E. in* 
clinen, Gower, C. A. i. 16S, 266; also enclinen, Cluiucer, C.T, 13908. 
— F. incliner, * to incline ; * Cot. - Lat. inclinare, to incline. - Lat. in, 
towards ; and clinare*, to lean, cognate with £. lean. See IiejUif (t). 
Der. inelin*at*ion, Hamlet, iii, 3. 39, from F, inclinalion, * an 
lion/ Cot i also inclin*able, Cor. ii. a. 
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* XN 01 j 08 E» the same as Enclose. (F.,-L.) In Spenser, F.Q, ' 
iii. 2.^. Der. inclos-ure, Milton, P. h, iv. 133. Sec Inolade. 
INCLUDE, to shut in, contain. (1^) In Barnes, Works, p. rsS* 
col. 2.— Lot ineludere, pp. inclmus, to shut in.— lat in, m t and dan- 
dere, to shut. See In- (3) and Close (i). Der. inelm^ ; inelnsHve, 
Rich. Ill, iv. I. 59 ; inclns-ive-ly, 

INCOGNITO, in concealment. (ltal.,-L.) In D^den, Kind 
Keeper, Act i. sc. i; and in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. -Ital. incog* 
nito, unknown.— Lat. inco^nitus, unknown. -Lat in*, not; and cogni* 
Hts, known. See In- (3) and Cognition. ^ Shortened to 
incog, T atler, no. 230. 

INCOHEBENT, not coherent. (L.) ‘Two incoherent and 
uncombining dispositions;* Milton, On Divorce, b. i. c. i. 'Iksides 
the incfAerenee of such a doctrine ; ' id. b. ii. c. 2. See In- (3) and 
Cohere. Der. incoherent*ly, incoherence. 

INCOMBtlSTIBIiE, that cannot be burnt. (L.) ‘Stories of 
inconAustihle napkins :* SirT. Browne, Vu^. Errors, b. iii. c. 14. § 3. 
From In- (3) and CombuBtible; see Combustion. Der. in* 
comhustihle-ness, inc6nd>ustibili-ty, 

INCOMEt gain.^profit, revenue. (E.) Properly, the ‘coming in/ 
accomplishment, fulnlment. * Pain pays the imome of each precious 
thing;* Shak. Lucrece, 33^ From in- (i) and Come. 
INCOMMENSTXBABIiE, not commensurable. (F.,-L.) In 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. incommensurable, ‘unmeasurable;* Cot 
- Lat. incommensurabilia. See In- (3) and Commensurate. 
Der. incommensurahl-y, inc omm ensurable'ness, incommensurabili-ty, 
INCOMMENBUBATE, not commensurate. (L.) In Boyle, 
Works, vol. iv. P- 780 (R.) From In- (3) and Commensurate. 
INCOMM9DE, to cause inconvenience to. (F., L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706. — F. incommoder, ‘to incommodate, hinder;* Cot. — Lat. ta- 
commodare, to cause inconvenience to. — Lat. incommodus, inconvenient. 
—Lat. in-, not; and commodus, convenient. See In- (3) and Com- 
modious. Der. incommod-i-ous. North's Plutarch, p. 77 (R.) ; 
incommod-i*ous-ly, -ness ; also incommod-i-ty, Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Helth, b. ii. c. 31. 

INCOMMUNICABLE, not communicable. (F.,-L.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. incommunicable, ‘ uncommunicablc ; ’ 
Cot. See In- (3) and Commune. Der. incommunicahl-y, incom- 
municable*ne<s, incommunicabili-ty ; so also in-communie-at-ive, 
INCOMMUTABLE, not commutable. (F., — L.) In Bailey, 
vol. ii. ed. 1731. — F. incommutable; Cot. See In- (3) and Com* 
mute. Der. incommutabUy, incommutahle-ness, incommutabili-ty, 
INCOMP ABABLE, matchless. (F., — L.) In Shak. Timon, i. 
I. 10. — F. incomparable, ‘ mcomparable ; * Cot. See In- (3) and 
Compare. Der. incomparabl-y, incomparable-ness. 

INCOMP ATIBLE^ not compatible. (F., — L.) In Beaum. 

and Fletcher, Four Plays in One, Triumph of Love, sc. i, 1 . 7.— F. 
incompatible, ‘incompatible ;* Cot. From In- (3) and Compatible. 
Der. incompatibl-y ; incompatibil-i*ty, from F. incompatibility (Cot.). 
INCOMPETENT, not competent. (F., — L.) In Minsheu.— 

F. incompetent, ‘ incompetent, unht ; * Cot. See in- (3) and Com- 
petent. Der. incompetent ly, incompetence ; also incompetenc-y, used 
by Cot. to translate F. incompetence, 

INCOMPLETE, not complete. (L.) * A most imperfect and 

incompleat divine ; * Milton, Animad. upon Remonstrants Defence 
against Smectymnuus (R.)— Lat. incompletus. See In- (3) and Com- 
plete. Der^ncomplete*ly, -ness, 

IN COMP BE HBNSIBLE, not to be comprehended. (F., — L.) 
‘How incomprehensible are his waies;* Frith, Works, p. 84, col. a, 
last line. And see Bible Wordbook. — F. incomprehensible; Cot. 
From In- (3) and Comprehensible ; see Comprehend. Der. 
incomprehensihl-y, incomprehensibili-ty ; so also incomprehens-ive, incom* 
prekens-ive-ness. 

IN OQMPBESBIBLE, not compressible (L.) In Bailey, vol. 
ii. ed. 7731. From In- (3) and Compressible ; see Compress. 
Der. ineor^essibili*ty, 

INCONOEiy^llJBLE, not to be conceived. (F.,— L.) Bailey 
has ineoneeivable-ness,^o\, ii. ed. 1731. A coined word ; see In- (3) 
and Conceive. Per, i nconceivabl-y, inconceivable-ness, 
INCONCLUSIVE, not conclusive. (L.) A late word; see 
Todd’s Johnson. P'rom In- (3) and Conedusive ; see Conclude. 
Der. inconclusively, -ness, 

INCONGBUOIJB# inconsistent, unsuitable. (L.) * Two such 

incongruofue natures MUtqn. Tetrachordon (R.)-Lat. ineongruus., 
From In- (3) and Congruous ; see Congrue. Der. incongru-i-ty, 
in Minsheu, and used ^ Cot. to translate ¥. incongruity. 
INOONBEQUENT, not following from the premises. (L.) 
Kersey has inconsequeney, ed. 1715 ; Bailey has inconse^uentness, vol, 
ii. ed. 1731.— Lat. inconsequent-, stem of inconsequens, mconse(|uent* 
See In- (3) and Consequent. Der. inconsequent-ly, -ness ; 
it$eonsequBtsc*y *, also incon equent*ial, inconsequent*ial*ly. 
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INCONSIDERABLE. 


XXrCOKSUXBBABXiB, unimportant. (F.,-L.) In Milton, 
P.R.iv. 457. From In-(3) Und Oonaiderabla; tee Conaider. 
per. & alto incontidtr'^, 9 uUc. K. John, ii. 67 ; incomidet-au-ly, 
ineonHdtr-att-ntu ; iiuoiuidtr^-ioit, in Cotgrave, to trantlate F. ineon- 
MideralioH. ’ 

nrcoKsisnarT. not consistent. (L.) * Though it be meon^ 

with theii* calling;* Howell, Foreign Travel, ed. 1642, s. 18 ; 
ed. Arber. p. 76. From In- (5) and Consistent; see Consist. 
Der. ineonsiBtent-ly, ineontisUnc9, ineonsistene-y, 

INCOKSOIiABIiBg not to be consoled. (F.,—L.) In Min- 
shcu. •• F . ineomdahU, ‘ inconsolable ; * Cot. - Lat. ineonaolahilis. See 
In- (3) and Console. Det. ineonsdtAl-y, 

HSrCONSTANT, not constant. (F.,-iL.) 'Inconstant man;* 
Spenser, F. Q. i. 4^ 36 .«F. inconstant, ‘inconstant;* Cot. See In- (3) 
and Constant. Dev. inconstant-ly; ineonstanc^y, used by Cot. to 
translate F. inconstance, 

lirCOlSrSXTHABLE, that cannot be consumed. (L.) * Coats, 

inconsumable by fire ; * Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 14. § 4. 
A coined word. See In- (3) and Consume. 
mCOITTBSTABLE, not contestable. (F., — L.) * By necessary 
consequences, as incontestable as those in mathematicks ; * Locke, Of 
Human Underst. b. iv. c. 3. s. 18 (R.)*>F. incontestable, *not to be 
contested or stood on ; ' Cot. See In- (3) and Contest. Der. 
SHcontestahUy. 

rarCOKTIEEiarT (O, unchaste. (F.,-L.) In Shak. As You 
Like It, V. 2. 43 ; Timon, iv. i. 3. — F. incontinent, ‘incontinent, im- 
modeiate;’ Cot. — Lat. inconlinetU’, stem of inemtinens. «• Lat. iVi-, not ; 
and continens, containing, ]irc.s. pt. of continere, to contain. See 
In- (3) and Contain. Der. incontinently ; incontinence, used by 
Cot. to translate F. incontinence ; also incontinenc-y, spelt incontinencie 
in Sir T. More, Works, p. 297 g. 

OSrCOKTlNENT (2), immediately. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 9, 19 ; Shak. 0 th. iv. 3. la.m-F. incontinent, ‘ adverb, incon- 
tinently, instantly ; * Cot. Lit. ‘ immoderately ’ ; and due to the word 
above. Der. incontinently, 0 th. i. 3. 306. 

IKTCONTBOLLABLE, not to be controlled. (F., -■ L.) * An 

ineonironlable conformity;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. 
c. 12. § 15. A coined word. See In- (3) and Control. Der. 
incontrollabl-y, 

HSrOONTBOVEBTIBLE, not to be gainsaid. (L.) In Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vii. c. 13. § 4 [not c. 23]. A coined word. 
See In- (3) and Controversy. Der. incontrovertihUy, incontrovert 
ibiltty. 

rNCONVEOTEUTT, not suitable, incommodious. (F.,— L.) ‘I 
wene that none inconuenient shalt thou finde betwene Goddes for- 
weting and libertie of arbitrement ; * Test, of Love, b. iii ; iu Chau- 
cer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 310 \tmsnumbered 309] back, col. i, 1 . 7. 

* Withouten any inconuenience thereof to folow;’ id. fol. 317, col. i, 

1 . aa.^F. inconvenient', Cot. «■ Lat. inconuenient, stem of inconueniens, 
unsuitable. Sec In- (3) and Convenient. Der. inconveniently, 
inconvenience, inconvenienc~y, 

rHCOEVEBTIBLE, not convertible. (L.) ‘And accompanieth 
the inconvertible portion ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. 

§ 8 [reference in K. quite wrong]. ■■ Lat. inconuertibilis, unchangeable. 
See In- (3) and Convert. Der. inconvertibiltty, 
INCONVIECIBLE, not convincible. (L.) ‘Yet it is not 
much less injurious unto knowledge, obstinately and inconvincibly [m- 
conyincedlyt R.] to side with any one ; * Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
b. i. c. 7 * § A coined word ; from In- (3) and Convince. Der. 
ineonvincibl'-y* 

iBrCOIUrOBATE, to form into a body. (L.) In Shak. Romeo, 
ii* 6. 37 * Crig. a pp. as in Mids. Nt. Dr, iii. 2. 208 ; and much earlier 
(spelt ineorporat) in Trevisa. tr. of iligden, i. 329.- Lat. incorporatus, 
pp. of tneorporare, to furnish with a body.- Lat. in, in ; and corpor-, 
stem of corpus, a body. See In- (a) and Corporal (a). Der. incor- 
^rcUHon, Sir T. More, Works, p. 1045 h ; so also incorpor^eal, Milton, 
P.L, i. 780 ; incorpor-^eal-ly. 

mcoBBEcr; not correct. (F.,fcL.) In Hamlet, i. a. 95.- 
F. incorrect, Mncorrect;* Cot. -Lat. incorrectus, uncorrected. See 
to- (3) and Correct. Der. incorrectly, -ness ; so also incorrigible, 
m Miusheu, and used by Cot. to translate F. incorrigible ; incorrigible- 
•rtrss, ineorrigihi ltty , 

^ INCOBBUFT^ not corrupt. (L.) ‘The most iuste and incorrupt 
luge * [judge] ; Jow, Exposicion of Daniel, c. 7. -Lat. incorruptus, 
uncorrupted. See In- (3) and Corrupt. Der. ineorruptly ; incor- 
ruption, Sir T. More, Works, p. 1345 d; incorruptness; also incorrupt 
ible, Bible, 1551, 1 Cor. xv. 52^ from F. incorruptible. Cot. ; incorrupt 
ineorruptible-ness, 

INOBASSATE, to make thick. (L.) ‘Liquors which time hath 
tnerassated into jellies ; * Sir T. Browne, Um-burial, c. iii. § 3. -Lat. , 
incrassQtus, pp of inerassan^ to make thick*- Lat. in, in, into; and 9 


INDEBTED. 

^ erassare, to thicken, from crassus, thick* See Crass. Der. ineraser 
ation, incrassat-ive, 

INCREASE, to grow in size, to augment. (F.,— L.) M. E, in- 
eresen, Pronmt. Parv. p. 26 1 . Earlier, eneresen, Chaucer, C. T. 1 3394. 

— Norman F. encreser^ (unauthenticated), to increase ; of which the 
component parts are found. — F. e/i, in; and Norm. F. ereser, to grow. 
‘Un arbresu ki cu munt fu cresant^^a small tree which was grotvi/ig 
on the mount; Vie de St. Auban, ed. Atkinson, 1x73. Cf. O.F, 
creisser, given in Roquefort, though the usual form is croistre (mod. 
F. erottre) ; also Prov. creisser, Bartsch, Chrest. Proven9ale. — Lat. 
increscere, to increase. — Lat. in, in; and crescere, to grow. See 
In- (2 ) and Crescent. Der. increase, sb., Bible, 1551, Ezek. xxxi v. 
27. And see increment, 

IN CREDIBLE, not credible. (F., — L.) ‘ Reioysyng incredibly ; * 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. ii. c. 2 (R.) ; Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 
308.— F. incredible, ‘incredible ;* Cot. — Lat. incredibilis. From In- (3) 
and Credible ; see Creed. Der. incredihl-y, incredibiltiy, so also 
incred-ul-oua, 2 Hen. IV, 5. 154, from Lat. ineredulus, by change of 
•us to -ous as in numerous other instances ; incredulous-ly ; incredul i- 
ty, from F. incredulit6, ‘ incredulity,* Cot. 

INCREMENT, increase. (L.) Used by Bp. Taylor, Liberty of 
Prophesying, § 16. 'Increment, incromentum ; * Levins, ed. 1570.— 
Lat. incrementum, increase. Formed with suffix -mentum from incre-, 
base of increscere, to increase. See Increase. 

INCROACH, the same as Encroach. (F.) In Minsheu ; and 
in Cotgrave, to translate O. F. enjamber, 

INCRDST, to cover with a crust. (F., — L.) ‘The chapell is 
incrusted with such precious materials ; * Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 10, 1644. 
'Incrustate, incrustare;* Levins, ed. 1570. — F. incruster, ‘to set a 
scab or crust on ;* Cot. Lat. incrustare, to cover with a crust. — Lat. 
in, on ; and crusta, a crust. See In* (2) and Crust. Der. incrustat- 
ion, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Belter than encrust, 

incubate, to sit on eggs to hatch them. (L.) The verb is 
late, and suggested by the sb. incubation. ‘ The daily incubation of 
ducks;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Errors, b. iii. c. 7. § 0. — Lat. incubatus, 
pp. of incubare, to lie upon, sit upon eggs. See Incubus. Der. 
incubation, incubat-or, 

INCUBUS, a nightmare, oppressive weight. (L.). ‘Ther is non 
other incubus but he;* Chaucer, C.T. 6462. — Lat. incubus, a night- 
mare.— Lat. incubare, to lie upon. — Lat. in, upon; and cubare, to lie 
down, lit. to be bent down. Cf. Gk. nvitruv, to stoop down.-** 
-^KUP. to go up and down ; see Hop (1), Hump. 
INCULCATE, to enforce by admonitions. (L.) * To inculcate, 

inculcare ; * Levins. — Lat. inculcatus, pp. of inculcare, lit. to tread in« 

— Lat. in, in ; and calcare, to tread. See Calk. Der. inculcation, 
INCULPABLE, not culpable. (L.) ‘ As one that was inculpa- 
ble;* Cliapman, Homer’s Iliad, b. iv. 1 . 103 ; and in Minsheu. — Lat. 
ificulptabilis. See In (3) and Culpable. Der. inculpabUy, 

INCULPATE, to bring into blame. (L.) Quite modem. 
Not in Todd's Johnson. — Low Lat. incidpnre, to bring blame upon, 
accuse; Ducange.— Lat. in, upon; and culpa, blame; see In- (2) 
and Culpable. Der. inculpation, inculpat-or-y. 

INCUMBENT, lying upon, resting upon as a duty. (L.) ‘Aloft, 
incumbent on the dusky air;* Milton, P.L. i. 226. — Lat. incumbent-, 
stem of pres. pt. of incumhere, to lie upon ; a nasalised form allied to 
incubare, to lie upon. See Incubus. Der. incumbent, sb., one who 
holds an ecclesiastical office, see Minsheu and Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674 ; incumhently, incumbenc y. 

INCUMBER, 


In Min- 


the same as Encumber. (F.,-L.) 
sheu, and in Milton, P. L. vi. 874, ix. 1051. 

INCUR, to become liable to, bring on. (L.) In Shak. Merch* 
Ven. iv. x. 361. — Lat. incurrere, to run into, fall into, run upon, 
attack, befal, occur. — Lat. in, upon ; and currere, to run. See 
In- (2) and Current. Der. incurdon, q. v. 

INCURABLE, not curable. (F., — L.) M.E. incurable, P. Plow- 
man, B. X. 327 ; Gower, C. A. i. 119.-F. incurable; Cot.-Lat. in- 
curabilis.^ See In- (3) and Cure. Der. incurabl-y, incurable-ness, 
incur a bili-fy . 

INCURSION, an inroad, encounter. (F.,-L.) In Shak. i Hen. 
IV, iii. 2. X08,— F. incursion, ‘an incursion, inrode;* Cot. — Lat. in- 
cursionem, acc. of incursio, an attack. -Lat. incursus, pp. oi incurrere, 
to at tack. See Incur. 

INCURVATE, to bend, crook. (L.) Suggested by the sb. indar- 
vation, which is in earlier use, 'Incurvation, a crook’ning or bowing;* 
Kersey, ed. ijif.-Lat. incurucUus, pp. of incuruare, to bend into a 
curve. — Lat< in, m, into ; and curuare, to curve. — Lat. curuus, crooked ; 
see In* (a) and Curve. Der. incurvat-ion, , 

INDEBTED, being in debt. (F.,-L.) In Luke. xi. 4 (A V.). 
M.E. endettsd; Chaucer, C.T. 16202. — O.F. endetter, endebier, ‘to 
brine into dcbt;’^ot.-F. en, in, into ; and O, F. dette, debte, a debt. 
See In- (2) and Debt. indebtsd-mss*. 
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fm s^CaasnB. not deomt. In>SpeiMer..h.Ee..9.st.l.fii«iMiA>m,aitd the vtrb to iitdmt oime also to mean to execute a 

wF. imdMni, *uiid«cent:* Cot.«"Lat. ituieemu^, stem odndeeiiUt nn* deed or make a compact. See indintura in Ducange. * Shall we 
^ecMU^. See In* (3) and lleoent. Ber; vuUcgntdy, indte$nc-y. buy treason, and indent with fears, When they have lost and for^* 
want of decision. (F.,-L.) Used ^ Burke fcited themselves?* 1 Hen. IV, i. 3. 87. It was also used as a tenn 
<R.)-F. *an undecision;? Cot, SeoIn<(3) and Decide, in* heraldiy, as in^ the following. * His baner, ... the which was 

Per. leAwWi/s, goules, . . . bordred with syluer, indented ; * Berners, tr. of Froissart, 

XSDBCLnSrABlilSt that cannot be declined. (L.) A gram* vol. i c. 6e (R.) Hence used in a general sense. * With indented 
matical term. In Mtnsheu. «■ Lat. indedmabilis^ indeclinable. « Lat glides;* As You Like It, iv. 3. x 13.— Law Lat. indentare, to notch 
ta*, neg. pre6x; and deelinare, to decline, infiect a substantive. See or cut into teeth; whence also O.F. endenter (Cotgrave).**Lat. ta, 
(3) and DMline. Don. indeelinabl-y, in, into ; and deni^, stem of dens, a tooth, cognate with E. Toothy 

USDBDOBDM, want of i^priety, (L.) ‘Should commit the v. Dor. indenture, Hamlet, v. i. 1x9, (-Law Lat. indentura, 
indecorum to set his helmet sideways; ' Milton, Tetrachordon (R.) Ducange) formed with F. suffix -«r# (- Lat. -wra) by analogy with 
And in Minshen’s Diet., ed, X627. •* Lat. indecorum, what is un- F. sbs. s uch a s hlese^vre from hUss^er, &c. Also indentation. 
becoming ; neut. of indecorue, unbecoming. See In- (3) and Deoo- INDBPBBTDBira, not dependent. (L.) The Independents 
rum. Dor. iW#cor-oMfi, used by, Burke (R.) ; a later ii|ord in E., formed a sect famous in history. ‘Robert Brown preached these 
th ough d irect ly from Lat. indecorm ; hence tWecor-ovWy. views [i.e. such views as they held] in 1585 ... A church was 

IBDBjETD, in &ct, in truth. (E.) M. £. in dede, iir reality, accord- formed in London in 1593. when there were 20,000 independents . . « 
ing to the facts. ‘And how that al this proces fil in dede* ^ and how Cromwell, himself an Independent, obtained them toleration;’ Haydn, 
all this series of events happened in reality; Chaucer, C. T. 14328. Diet, of Dates, riom Di- (3) and Dependent; see Depend. 
We And nearly the modem usage in the following. * Made her owne Der. indep^ent'-^, inde^ndenee, independene-y. 
wea^n do her Anger blede, To fele if pricking wer so good in dede;* IWDBSOBIBABliJB, not to be described. (L.) A late word ; 
Sir T. Wiat, Of his Love that pricked her Anger with a needle. From added by Todd ta Johxisoxi^s Diet. From In- (3) and Desoribable; 
in, prep. ; and dede, dat. case of deed. See In and Deed. see Describe. 

IBDBFATIGABLB, that cannot be wearied out. (F.,-iL.) INDBSTBDCTJIBIiB, not to be destroyed. (L.) ‘Primitive 
In Milton, P. ii. 408; and in Minsheu. — F. indrfatigahle, ‘inde- and indestructible bodies;' Boyle, Works, vol. i. p. 538 (R.) From 
fatigable ; * Cot. — Lat. indefatigahilis, not to be wearied out. — Lat. In- (3) and Destructible ; see Destroy. Der. indestructibl-y, 
tit-, negative preAx ; and defatigare. to weary out, from de, down, indestruc Hble- ness, indes truct ibili-ty, 

extremely, and fatigare, to weary. See In- (3) and Fatigue. Der. INDBTBBMIBTATB, not Axed. (L.) ‘ Both imperfect, dis- 

indefatigahl-y, inde/atig^le-ness, ordered, and indeterminate^;.* Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 845 (R.)- 

INDBFBASIhI 2 B, not to be defeated or made void. (Nonn. F., Lat. indeterminatus, undeAned. — Lat. in-, not ; and determinatus, pp, 
—L.) A French law-term. ‘An indefeasible title;* Burnet, Hist, of determinare, to deAne, limit. Ax; see In- (3) and Determine. 
Reformation, an. x^3 (R.) Also spelt iWc/«asa6/r ; Tatler, no. 187. T^ox,indeterminate-ly, indeterndnat-ion ; so also indetermin-ahle, inde- 
From In- (3) and Defeasible ; see Defeasance; Defeat. Der. termin-abl-y ; and indeiermin-ed, 

m^eoM-y, indefeanbtU-ty, IBTDB]^ a hand that points out, a table of contents to a book. (L.) 

INDBFBIFSIBLB, not defensible. (L.) Used ^ South, vol. v. See Nares. In Shak. Rich. Ill, ii 2. X49 ; Troil. i. 3. 343 ; ^iamlet, 
sermon 4. (R.) From In- (3) and Defensible. See Defend. Der, iii. 4. 52. [The Lat. pi. is indices;, the E. pi. is indexes.] mm Lat index 
indefensihl-y. (stem indie-), a discloser, informer, index, indicator. — Lat. indicare, 

INDEFINABLE, that cannot be deAned. (L.) Modem, to point out. See Indicate. Der. index, verb (modem) ; index-^ 
Added by Todd to Jolmson’s Diet. From In- (3) and Definable, learning Pope, Dunciad, ii. 279. 

See Indefinite. INDlAMAN, a large sh^^ employed in trade with India; from 

INDEFINITE, not deAnite, vague. (L.) ‘ It was left somewhat India and man. See Indigo and Man. 

fW^mVr/y;* Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed.Lumby, p. 102,1. 25. From INDIAN RUBBER, INDIA-RUBBER, caoutchouc, so 
In- (3) and Definite. See Define. Der. indefinite-ly, -ness, named froni its rubbing out pencil marks, and because brought from 

INDELIBLE, not to be blotted out. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave. the W. Indies; from India and Rubber. i(f The use of Indian 
Klisspelt for indeleble. Owing to the lack of E. words ending in -eble, with reference to the West Indies was once common; see Temp. ii. 2. 
it has been made to end in 'ible, by analogy with terr-ihle, horr-ible, ^ 34; Pope, Horace, Ep. I. i. 69. See Indigo, 
and the like. The correct spelling indeleble often occurs (see Rich. iNDIOATB, to point out, shew. (L.)’ In Kersey's Diet., ed. 17x5, 
and Todd) and is given in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘ Might Ax any Indication is earlier, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. vidicatus, pp, 
character indeleble of disgrace upon you ; * Bacon, Letters, ed. 1657, of indicare, to point to, point out.— 'Lat. in, towards; and dicare, to 
p. 13 (Todd). -O.F. indelebile, ‘indelible;* Cot. -Lat. indelebilis, proclaim, make known.- VUIK, to shew; whence also E. Token, 
indelible.— Lat. in-, not; and destructible, from delere, to q*v. 'DeT,indieat-or,indicat'Or-y,indicat-im; also iWicaM’w, a gram- 

destroy. See In- (3) and Delete. Der. indelibl-y, indelibilUy, matical term, used in the F. grammar preAxed to Gotgrave’s F. Diet.; 
INDELICATE, not delicate, coarse. (F.,-L.) ‘If to your indicative-ly ; also iWr*, ,q.^v. 

nice and chaster ears That term indelicate appears ; * Churchill, The INDICT, to accuse. . (L.; ra/Aer F.,— L.) The spelling is Latin; 
Ghost, b. iii (R.) Indelicacy is in the Spectator, no. s86. From but the pronunciation ia invariably indite [i. e. rhyming with bite], 
In-^) and Delicate. Der. indelicate-ly, indelicac-y, shewing that it is really French. See further under Inmte. Shak; 

INDEMNI£7, to make good for damage done. (F.,-L.) *1 has indict (old editions indite) Haml. ii. 2. 464; Oth. iii. 4. 134, 

believe the states must at last engage to the merchants here that 'Dev,indict-able; tWic/*m«iirvWint. Ta. iii. 2. xx and see Indiction, 
they will indemnify them from all that shall fall out on this occasion;* INDICTION, a cycle of 15 years, (F.,— L.) Lit. an imposition 
Sir W. Temple, to Lord Arlington (R.)- Cf. 0 ,Y, indemniser, ‘to of a tax, an impost, tax. Spwially applied to the period called the 
indemniie, or indamnifie ; * Cot. [A olumsy and ignorantly formed Indiction, * a cycle of tributes orderly disposed for 1 5 years, not 
compound, made as if from an O. F. indemn^er or Low Lat. indemni- known before the time of Constantine ... In memory of the great 
ficare, neither of which are used ; the true words being O. F. in- victory obtained by Const antiue over Maxentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 312, the 
demniscr and Low Lat. iWriwiftare.] — Lat. indemni-, crude form of council of Nice ordained that the accounts* of years should be no 
indemnis, unharmed; and F. suffix -Jier»LsX, -ficare, forms due to longer kept by the Olympiads, but by the Indiction, which has its 
Lat. faeere, to make ; see Fact. p. Lat. indemnis is from in-, epocha i 3I3* I* was first used by the Latin church in 342 ; * 
neg. prefix ; and damnum, harm, loss ; see In- ( 3 ) and Damage. Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Given and explained in Minsheu and. 
Pe r , i n denmific-at-ion. And see Indemnity. Blount— F. indiction, * a teaime of 5,.xo, or 15 years used by the 

INDEMNITY , security from loss, compensation for loss. (F.,*— ancient Romans in their numbring of years; also an imposition, taxe, 
L.) ‘Prouide sufficiently tor thindemnity [i. e. the indemnity] of the of tallage;* Cot.— l^t. indietionem, acg. of indictio, an imposition of 
wytnes;* Sir T. h^re. Works, p; pyob.-F. indemnitd, ‘indemnity; * a tax, — Lat. indietus, pp. of indicere, to appoint, impose. - Lat. in, 
Cot. -Lat. indenmitatenh acc. of indemnUas, security from damage.- in, to; and dieere, to say, speak, tell, appoint. See In- (2) and. 

Lat indemni-, crude form of indemnis ; see Indemnify. Diction* . 

INDEMONSTRABLE, not demonstrable. (L) ‘Uhdiscem- INDIFFERENT, impartial, neutral, unimportant. (F.,-L.i 
able, and most commonly indenumstrabls;* Bp, Taylor, Liberty of In Ecclus. ^i. 5 (A, V.) See Bible Wordbook and Nares, And 
Pro^osying, s. 2. — Lat. indenwnstrabUis, not to dc shewn. See see Shak. Rich. XI, ii. 3* xiA; Jul. Cses. i. Tam, Shrew, iv. 

In- (3) ana Demonstrate. 04. —F. indifferent, ‘ indifferent, equall, tollerable, in a mean between 

INDENT', to notch, cut into pomtalike teeth. (I.aw Lat.) A both;* Cot.— lat indifftrent-, stem of indifferens, indifferent, carel^4 
law term. In making duplicates of deeds, it was usual to cut or From In- (3) and Dinerent ; see Differ, par. intUfferent"ily, 'lvXin 
indent fixe edges exactly alike so that they would tally with each Csesar, i. 2. Titus Andron, 1.43^; Haml. iii. 2. 41; m^fftrtmee,. 
other Q^on com|>ari8on. The deeds With edges so cut were called llTDiXQBNOUS, nati\*c, bom- in, naturally produced (L.)^ 
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• Negroes ... not indigitum* or proper natives of America ; * Sir t/ ^ la* (3) and F. dR^putahU^ ‘ disputable/ Cot. ; see Dispute. Xto. 
Browie, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. 10. § 7.wLat. indiginu 8 t native; by indispueathfy, indis^abt^-msi. 

change of -»s to •o»s, as in Very nnmerous instances. a-Lat. 1W1-, put XJnDISSOXiUBXiS, not dissoluble. (F.,«»L.) * 1 ^ indiss 6 tubi$ 
for indo or tW», old Lat. extensions from the prep. in (cf. Gk. ivbov, knot;* Udal, on St. Matthew, c. i9.««F. indissclublef * indissoluble ; ' 
within); and -genus bom, formed from AN, to beget. Cf. Cot.— Lat. imfrsso/wW/fr.-* Lat. t«-, not ; and </wso/KW/is, that may be 
Lat. genitus, pp. of gignere^ to beget. See Qenus. dissolved. See In- (3) and Dissolute. Der. indissolubUy, indiVso/«« 

liNDlODaiT, destitute, needy, poor. (F.,—L.) M.'E. indigent \ ble-ness, indissolubili-ty, 

the sb. indigence is in Chaucer, C. T. 4534, 4534; Gower, C. A. iii. INDISTIITCT, not distinct. (F.,—L. ; or L.) In Ant. and 
153. «.F. indigent^ 'indigent;* Cot. — Lat. indigent-, stem of indigens, Cleop. iv. 14. 10. — F. indistinct, ‘indistinct;* Cot. -• Lat. indistinctus, 
a needy person, lit, needing; orig. pres. pt. of indigere, to need, to be From In- (3) and Distinct. Der. indistinet-ly, -ness ; so also in- 
in want.— Lat. ind-, i^ortened from i«do or indu, an old Lat. exten- distinguhhrablet Shak. Troil. v. i. 33 ; indistinguishabl-y. 
sion from the prep, in (cf. Gk. Mov, within) ; and e^ere, to be in INDITD, to dictate for writing, compose, write. (F.,— L.) It 

want. p. Egere is formed from an adj. egus*, needy, only found should rather be endite. M. E. enditen, Chaucer, C.T. 1874, 2743. 
in comp, indrigus, needy. Cf. Gk. dxi^r, poor, needy (rare), Theo- ^Indyted otendyted of clerkly speche, Dictates;* Prompt. Parv. p. 261. 
critus, 16. 33. Both Lat. and Gk. words appear to be from ^AGH, * Indytyd be [by] lawe, for trespaoe, Indictatus ; * id. - O. F. endieter, 
to be in want ; Fick, i. 482. Perhaps this root is closely related to * toi ndict, accuse, impeach;* Cot. Also spelt enditer, with the sense 
«^AGH, to choke, compress. Der. indigent-ly, indigence. *to point out;* Bartsch, Chrest. Fran9aise. — Low Lat. indictare, to 

INDIGESTED, not digested, unarranged. (L.) Indigested in accuse; frequentative of Lat. iWi«rr, to proclaim, enjoin, impose. It 
the sense of * unarranged* is now commonly so written, as if to dis- is clear that the senses of the related words indicare, to point out, 
tinguish it from undigested, applied to food ; but the words are the and dictate, to dictate, have influenced the sense of indite, and it is 
same. 'Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump;* 2 Hen. VI, hardly possible to sepaSate the influence of dicare from that of dicere, 
V, I. 157. The shorter form indigest also occurs; ‘monsters and See Dictate, Diction. ^ The spelling indict is reserved 
things indigest Shak. Sonnet 114, 1 . 5. — Lat. indigestus, (i)unar- for the sense 'to accuse.* Der. indit-er, indite ment. Doublet, 
ranged, (2) undigested. - Lat. in-, not ; and digestus, pp. of digerere, indict, q. v. 

to arrange, digest. See In- (3) and Digest. Der. indigest-ible (cf. INDIVIDUAIi, separate, pertaining to one only. (L.) 'If it 
digestible in Chaucer, C. T. 439), from F. indigestible, * indigestible,* were not for two things that are constant ... no individuall would 
Cot., from pp. indigestus; indigest-ibl-y ; also indigest-ion, from F. last one moment ;' Bacon, Essay 58, Of Vicissitude. Formed, with 
indigestion, * incligestion,’ Cot. suffix -al, from Lat. indiuidu-us, indivisible, inseparable ; hence, dis- 

INDIGNATION, anger at what is unworthy. (F., — L.) M. E. tinct, apart. — Lat. in-, not ; and diuiduus, divisible, from diuidere, to 
indignacion. ' The hales and indignaciouns of the accusour (^iprian ; * divide ; see In- (3) and Divide. Der. individual-ly, individual-ise, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 327. — F. indignation, ‘indigna- individual-is-at-ion ; -ism, -i-ty ; also individii-ate (rare), individu-at-ion ; 
tion;* Cot. — Lat. iWigwnfr'owcw, acc. of iW/g«a//o, displeasure.— Lat. and see below. 

indignatus, pp. of indignari, to consider as unworthy, be displeased at. INDIVISIBLE, not divisible. (F.,— L.) ' That indivisible point 

— lit. indignus, unworthy. — Lat. in-, not ; and dignus, worthy. See or centre ;* Hooker, Eccl. Polity, ed. Church, b. i. sect. viii. subsect. 8. 
In- (3) and Dignity. Der. So also indignant, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. Also in Cotgrave. — F. indivisible, ‘ indivisible ; * Cot. — Lat. indiuisi- 
93, from Lat. indignant-, stem of pres. part, of indignari ; indignant-ly ; bilis. From In- (3) and Divisible ; see Divide. Der. indivisibl y, 
also indignity, Spenser, F. Q. iv. 7. 36, from O. F. indignete, * indignity* indivisible-ness, indivitibili-ty. 

(Cot.), from Lat. indignitatem, acc. of indignitas, unworthincss, indig- INDOCIIiE, not docile. (F., — L.) ' Hogs and more indocile 

nity, indignation. beasts;* SirW. Petty, Adv. to Hartlib (1648), p. 23; Todd. — F. iw- 

INDIGO, a blue dye obtained from a certain plant. (F., — Span., — docile, * indocible ; * Cot. — Lat. indocilis, not teachaUe. Sec In- (3) 
L,, — Gk., — Pers., — Skt.) Most of it comes from India, whence the and Docile. Der. indocil-i-ty, 

name. The mod. name indigo is French, a word borrowed from INDOCTRINATE, to instruct in doctrine. (L.) 'HisiWoc- 
Spanish. Holland uses the .Span. form. ‘There commeth from trinating power;* Milton, Apology for Smectymnuiis (R.) Coined 
India . . . great store of indico ; ’ tr. of Pliny, b. xxxv. c. 7. — F. indigo, as if from Low Lat. indoctrinate * , not found. — Lat. in, in ; and doc- 

— Span, indico, indigo; lit. * Indian.’ — Lat. Indicum, indigo; neut. of trina, learning. See In- (2) and Doctrine. Der. indoctrinai-ion. 
Jndicus, Indian. — Gk. lvbiK 6 v, indigo ; neut. of *lvbiK 6 s, Indian. — INDOLENCE, idleness. (L.) A shortened form of the older 
Pers. Hind, India; Rich. Diet. p. 1691. The name is due to the indolency, ‘/yidofrnce or /«do/e«cy;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. Oo\y indolency 
Indus, a large river. — Skt. sindhu, the river Indus, a river. — Skt. is given in Coles and Blount, and occurs in Holland’s Plutarch, p. 
syand, to flow. % The Persian changes s into h ; see Max MUller, 480 (R.) Indolence and indolent both occur in the Spectator, no. 100. 
Lectures, i. 265. From the same source we have Cinder, q. v. Inddency is Englished from Lat. indolentia, freedom from pain; hence, 

INDIRECT, not direct, crooked. (F., — L.) In Shak. Merch. ease. — Lat. in-, neg. prefix; and dolent-, stem of dolens, pres. part, of 
Ven. iv. i. 350. — F. indirect, ‘ indirect, not right ; * Cot. — Lat. indi- dolere, to grieve. See In- (3) and Dolour. Der. indolent (later than 
rectus. See In- (3) and Direct. Der. indirect-ly, -ness, indirect-ion, indolency) ; indolent-ly. 

Hamlet, ii. i. fi6. INDOMITABLE, untameable. (L.) 'It is so fierce and in- 

^ INDISCERNIBLE, not discernible. (L.) Spelt indiscernable domitable ; * Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 383 (R.) A coined word ; 
in Kersey, ed. 1715. From In- (3) and Discernible; see Dis- from Lat. in-, not; and domitare, frequentative of domare, to tame, 
oem. Der. indiscernibl-y. cognate with E. tame ; see In- (3) and Tame. Der. indomitabl-y; 

s INDISCREET, not discreet. (F.,-L.) M.E. iWiVcr^/; spelt INDORSE, the same as Endorse. (L.) ^ The O.F. is antfossfr; 
indyscrete in Myre’s Instructions for Parish Priests, ed. Peacock, 1 . 825. the Low Lat. is indorsare. Der. indors-er, indors-ee, indorse-ment. 

— F.fWiscrtf/, ‘indiscreet;* Cot. — Lat. indiscretus, unseparated, in- INDUBITABLE, not to be doubted. (F.,— L.) ‘He did 

discriminate ; also, that does not discern or distinguish. See In- (3) not indubitably believe ; * Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. i. § 6. 
and Discreet; also Discern. Der. indiscreet-ly, -ness; also indis- —F. iWM&fVadfr, ‘undoubtable;* Cot. — Lat. fndu6//a&f7i5, indubitable. 
er#/ib«, from F. ‘ indiscretion ; * Cot. See below. —Lat. in-, not; and dubitabilis, doubtful, from dubitare, to doubt. 

INDISCRIMINATE, confused. (L.) ' The use of all things in- See Doubt. Der. indubitahl-y, induhitable-ness ; so also in-dubious. 
dfsmmiaa/f ;* Bp. Hall, b. v. sat. 3, 1 . 23. Here it is used as an adverb. INDUCE, to lead to, prevail on. (L.) *Induceth in many of 
—Lat indiseriminatim, ndy,, without distinction. — Lat. in-, not ; and them a lone to worldly things ;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 880 h.— Lat. 
diseriminalim, with a distinction. — Lat. discrimin-, stem of discrimen, inducere, to lead in, conduct to. — Lat. in, towards; and ducere, to 
a separation, distinction. See In- (3) and Discriminate. Der. lead. See In- (2) and Duct. 'Dor. induc-er, induc-ible ; induce-ment, 
i $sdis&im i ncite 4 y, Spenser, F. Q. vii. 6. 3a ; also induct, q. v. 

INDISPElSfS ABLE, that cannot be dispensed with. (L.) In INDUCT, to introduce, put in possession. (L.) * Inducted and 

Bale’s Apology, fol. 133 (R.) From In- (3) and Dispensable ; see brought in thither;* Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 1029 (R.)— Lat. inductus. 
Dispense. Der, indisfensabl-y, indispensable-ness. pp. of inducere, to bring in ; see above. Der. induet-ion, from F. 

INDISPOSED, disinclined, unwell in health. (F.,-L.) * The induction, * an induction, entry, or leading into * (Cot.), from Lat. iit- 

indisposed end sickly,*’ K, l^&r, ii. 4. 112. — O.F. indispos, also indis- duetionem,'SLOC, of inductio, an introducing; induct-ive, induct-ive-ly, 
posi, * sickly, craaie, unhealthfull, ill-disposed;* Cot. — F. i/i-— Lat. ^ Induction was formerly used for ‘ introduction ; * as in Sackville’a 
tn-, not ; and O. F, dispos, also disposi, ‘ nimble, well disposed in Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates. 

body,* Cot. ; from the Verb dispener. See In- (3) and Depose. INDUE (i), to invest or clothe with, supply with. (L.) ‘ Infinite 
Der. Hence the verb which is quite modem ;md/spos«d-aess; shapes of creatures there are found . . . Some fitt for reasonable 

similarly, indispos-it-hn, Timon, ii. 2. 139, from F. indisposition. Cot. soudes tUndew;* Spenser, F. Q, iii. 6. 33. * Indu'd with robes of 
INDISPUTABL]^ not disputable, certain. (F.,— L.) * Indis- various hue ;' Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metam. b. xi. 1. 264; where the 

putably certain ; * Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. v. c, 12. § i. From ^ ^ Lat. has * induitur uelamina mille colorum,* Metam* xi. 589.— Latj 
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to pnt into, put on, clothe with. p. Connected with tW- 
clothes, sipoils ; the prefix is iW- rather than m% there 

tieing no connection with Gk. iySdciv, li^Svrftv, to put on. See 
ibcuirte. Bor. Udu^-ment ^r»e). And see below. 

XJtSmyUlBi (j>, a corruption of Sndue, q. v. (F., h,) This word 
is totally distinct from the above, but some of our best writers seem 
to have much> confused them. For instances, see Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 5. 
105, 0 th. iii. 4. 146, &c.; Spenser, F. Q. ii. 2. 6. See Todd’s Johnson. 
The mistake chiefly arises in the phrase * indued with,’ miswritten 
for * endued with,* m the sense of * endowed with; ’ see Shak. Two 
Gent. V. 4. 153, Com. Errors, ii. i. aa. Dryden uses ‘ indued with** 
correctly, as in the instance cited under Indue (i). 

IKBULGEN OB, penmssioii, licence, gratification. (F.,«L.) 
M.E. Mvlgtnee, P. Plowman. B. vii. X93; Chaucer. C.T. 5666. -i 
F. mdulgenett * indulgence;’ Cot.«-Lat. indulgentia, indulgence, gen* 
tleness. — Lat.iiidw/ge/i/*-, crude form of pres. part, of indtdgere, to be 
courteous to, indulge. p. Origin unknown; it is not even certain 
whether the prefix is or ind-. Der. indulg*mt^ Ant. and Cleop. i. 
4. 16, from F. indulgent^ ‘ indulgent,*" Cot. lienee the (later) verb 
indulge, Dryden, tr. of Persius, Sat. v. 74, answering to Lat. indulgere. 

TN’DIfBATE, to harden. (L.) Indurated occurs thrice, and 
induration twice, in Barnes, Works, p. 282. Properly a pp., as in 
'Ty^al, Works, p. a8, col. 1 ; ‘for their harts were indurate' 
indurat^pp, of indurare, to harden. See Endure. Der. indurat~ion. 
INDtrSTRY, diligence. (F., — L.) In Shak. Two Gent. i. 3. 22; 
mlt industree, Spenser, F. Q. i. 10. 45. — F. indu&trie, ‘industry;’ 
Cot. Lat. fWus/ria, diligence. •-Lat. iWms/hus, diligent. p. Of 
uncertain origin ; perhaps for industruus » indo-stru^us, from inda, O. 
Lat. extension from in, in ; and the base s/r«-, occurring in ttruere, 
to arrange, build (hence, to toil) ; see Instruct. Der. industri^al, 
industri’oUly \ also industri-^us. Temp. iv. 33, from F. industrieux, 

* industrious * (Cot.), which from Lat. industri-o&us, abounding in 
industr y ; in dustri^ous dy, 

IND W EXiLIIf G, a dwelling within. (E.) * The personal /«*• 

dwelling of the Spirit ;’ South’s Sermons, vol. v. aer. 7 (R.) From 
In*' (1), afnd Dwelling, sb. formed from Dwell. Der. So also 
dwelher, Spenser, F. Q. vii. 6. 55. 

INEBRIATE, to intoxicate. (L.) In Levins. Lat. inebriatus, 
pp. of inehriare, to make drunk. * Lat. in, in, used as an intensive 
prefix ; aiKl ebriare, to make drunk, from ebri^us, drunk. See 
Ebliety. Der. inebriat^ion, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. v. c. 23, 
part 16 ; also inebriety. 

INEDITED, unpublished. (L.) Modern; see Todd. From 
la- (3) and Edit. 

INEFFABLE, unspeakable. (F., — L.) In Levins and Min** 
gheu.-»F, ineffable, ‘ineffable ;* Cot. — Lat. tneffabilis, unulterable.— 
Lat. in~, not ; and effabilis, utterable, from effari, to speak out, utter. 
— Lat. ef-^ex, out; and fari, to speak ; see Fame. Der. ineffabl-y, 
Milton, P. L. vi. 721. 

INEFFACEABLE, not to be effaced. (F„-L.) Modem; 
not in Todd’sjohnson. — O. F. ineffagable, ‘ uneffaceable j* Cot. See 
la- (3) and IMF ace. Der. ineffaceabl-y. 

INEFFECTIVE, not effective. (L.) ‘ An ineffective liity Bp. 
T^lor, vol. i. ser. 12 (R.) From In- (3) and Effective; see 
Enect. Dep. ineffective-ly ; so also ineffeci-u-al, Milton, P. L. ix. 
301 ; ineffeetualdy, -ness. And see below. 
INEFFICACIOUS^that has no efficacy. (F., - L.) In Phillips, 
td. 1706. From In (3) and Efflcacioua; see El&cacy. Der. 
inefficacious-ly \ so also ineffeient, a late word, added by Todd to 
Johnson’s Diet. ; whence inefficient-ly, inefficienc-y. 
INELEGANT, not elegant. (L.) In Levins; and Milton, P.L. 
V. 335. — Lart. inelegant’^, stem of inelegans. See In- (3) and Elegant. 
Der. inel^ance, ineleganc-y. 

INELIGIBLE, not eligible. (F., — L.) Moderi^; not in Todd’s 
Johnson. From In- (3) and Eligible. Der. ineligibl-y, ineligibili-ty, 
INELOQUENT, not eloquent. (F., — L.) In Milton, P.L. 
tiii. 2x9.— F. ineloquent, * uneloquent ; * Got, See In- (3) and Elo- 
quent. 

INEFT, net apt, inexpert, foolish. (F.,«-L.) In Cotgrave and 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— D.F. inepte, ‘inept, unapt;' Got. — Lat. 
ineptus, improper, foolish,— Lat. in-, not ; and aptus, fit, proper. Sec 
Apt. Der. ine ptAy, inept-i-tude. Doublet, inapt, q. v. 
INEQUALITY, want of equality. (F,,— L.) * But onely coh- 

sideringe the inequalite Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. i (R.) 
<^F. inequality, ‘inequality;* Cot. See In- (3) and Equal. 
% The a^. inequal (for unequal) is in Chaucer, C. T. 2273. 

■ INERfl^ dull, inactive. (L.) * Inertly Pope, Dunciad, 

IV. 7.— tat. inert-, stem ol iners, unskilful, inactive. — Lat: in-, not ; 
«xd are (gen. artAs), art, skill. See Art. Der. inert-ly, inert-ness ; 
a lso tW/-tg« Lat. inertia, inactivity. 

INESTIMABIiE, that cannot be valued, priceless. (F,,«L.), 


In Shak. Rich. Ill, i. “4. 27. From In- (3) and Sstlmable; see 
Esti mate. Det. inestimdbl-y. 

INEVITABLE, that cannot be avoided. (F.,-L .5 'InewtaUe 
destiny; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 645 d.-F. inevitable, ‘inevitable C 
Cot. -Lat. ineuitabilh, unavoidable. - I^t. in-, not; and euUtMie, 
irvoidable.^Lat. euiiare,Xo avoid.— Lat. e*, out, away; and trt/ort, 
to shun tof doubtful origin). Der. inevitabl-y, inevitable-ness. 
INEXACT, not precise. (L.) Modem ; not in Todd ; coined 
from In- (3) and Exact. Der. inexactAy, -ness. 

INEXetiS ABLE, not excusable. (F.,-L.) In Bible, 1551, 
Rom. ii. I.— F. inexcusable, ‘uncxcusable Cot. — Lat. inexcusabilis, 
Rom. ii. I (Vulgate). See In- (3) and Excuse. Der. inexeusahl-y^ 
mexeusable*ness. 

INEXNAXT8TED, not spent. (L.) In Dryden, On Mrs. Anne 
Killigrew, 1. 28. From In- (3) and Exhausted ; see Exhaust. 
Cf.' Lat. inexhaustus, inexhausted. Der. inexhamt-ible, in Cowley’a 
Pref. to Poems, on his Davideis (R.) ; inexhaustibl-y, inexhaustibili-ty. 
INEXORABLE, unrelenting. (F., — L.) In Shak. Merch. Yen. 
iv, 1.128; Romeo, w. 3. 38. — F. inexorable, ‘inexorable;’ Cot.— 
La»t. inexorabilis, that cannot be moved by entreaty. — Lat. in-, not ; 
and exorabilis, easily entreated. — 1-at. exorare, to gain by entreaty.— 
Lat. ex, from ; and orare, to pray. See Adore, Oral. Der. m- 
exorabl-y, inexorahlemess, inexorabili-rfy. 

inexpedient, unfit. (F., — L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. From 
In* (s') and Expedient; see Expedite. Der. inexpedient-ly, 
inexpedience, inex^dienc-y. 

INEXPERIENCE, want of experience. (B\, — L.) In Milton,' 
P. L. iv. 931. From In- (3) and Experience. Cf. Lat. inexperi- 
entia (though inexperience is not in Cotgrave), Der. inexperienc-ed. 
INB^BRT, not expert. (F., — L. ; cr L.) In Milton, P.L. 
ii. 52; xii. 218. From In- (3) and Expert. Der. inexpert-ly.-ness. 
INEXPIABLE, that cannot be ciliated. (F., — L.) In Levins ; 
and in Milton, Samson, 839. From In* (3) and Expiable ; see 
Expiate. Der. inexpmbl-^, inexpiable^ness, 

INEXPLICABLE, that cannot be explained. (F., — L.) In 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. ii. c. 12 (R ); and Hamlet, iii. 2. 13. 

— F. inexplicable, ‘inexplicable;* Cot. — Lat. inexllicabUis.^mhoX. in-, 
not ; and explicare, to unfold, explain. See Explicate. Der. m- 
e^licabl-y. inexpl icabili-fy. 

INEXPRESSIBLE, that pannot be expressed. (L.) In Milton, 
P.L. v. 595; viii. 1 13. Frohx In- (3) and Expressible; see 
Express. Der, inexpressibl-y ; so also inexpresi-ive, inexpressAve-ly, 
-ness. 

INEXTINGUISHABLE, that cannot be quenched. (F., — L ) 
In Milton, P.L. ii. 88 ; vi. 217. From In- (3) and Extinguish. 
^ The old form is inextingidhle. Sir T. More, Works, p. 825 g, from 
F. inextinguible (Cot.), Lat. inextinguibilis. Matt. iii. la (Vulgate). 
Der. inex*inguvhabl-y. 

INEXTRICABLE, that cannot be extricated. (F.,— L.) In 
Cotgrave ; and Milton, P. L. v. 528. — F. inextricable, ‘ inextricable ;’ 
Cot. — Lat. inextricabilis. See In- (3) and Extricate. Der. inex- 
tricahl-y. 

INFALLIBLE, quite certain. (F., — L.) In Shak. Meas. iii. 
2. 1 19. — F. infallible, ‘ infallible ; ' Cot. From In* (3) and Fallible. 
Der. infallibl-y, infallibili^ty. 

INFANCY, ill feme, vileness (F., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. vi. 
i 6. I.— F. infamie, ‘ infamy.’ — Lat. infamia, ill fame. — Lat. infami-s, 

I of ill report, disreputable.- Lat. m-, not; and fam-a, fame; see 
j Fame. Der. So also in-fam-ous, accented infamous, Spenser, F. Q. 
i. 12. 27, from in- and famous. 

INFANT, a babe, person not of age. (L.) [The M. E. enfaunt 
(shortened to fount, P. Plownmn, B. vii. 94), from F. enfpnt, has been 
supplanted by the Law Lat. form.] In Spenser, F. Q. vi. 9. 14.— 
Lat. infant-, stem of infans, a babe, lit. one who cannot speak. — Lat. 

I in-, not ; and fans, speaking, pres. part, of fari, to sj)eak. See 
Fame. Der. iffant^y, Temp, i. 2. 484, suggested by F. enfance, 
infancy ; infant-ile, fcom O. F. infantile (Got.), which from Lat. in- 
fantilis ; infantAne, from O, F. infantin, ‘ infantine,' Cot. ; infanti-cide 
« F. infanticide, ‘ child-murthering * (Got.), from Lat. infanticidium. 
child-murder : and this from Lat. infanti-, crude form of infans, ana 
-cld- {^cced-) in eced-ere, to kill (see CsBSura); infantkid-al ; and see 
Infantr y. 

INFANTRY, a band of foot-soldiers. (F., — Ital.,— L.) ‘The 

principal strength of an army consisteth in the infantry or foot ; 
mcon. Hist. Hen. Vll, ed. Lumby, p. 72. — F. infanterie,*^v, infantry 
or footmen of aa army;* Get.- Ital. * infantery, souldieri 

on foot ;* Florio, p. The lit. sense is ‘ a band of infants/ i. e. of ^ 
young men or servants attendant on knights. — Ital. infante, an infetth* 

— Lat. infantem, acc. of infans, an infant ; see Infant. 
XNFATtTATE, to make foolish, besot. (L.) In Min^ctt. 

perly a pp., as : ‘ There was never wicked man that wa« not ifffiduatejf*- 
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INFECT. 


?P* Hall, Contemplations on O.T,, b. xviii. c, 4. par. 7.«>Lat. in- 
fahtatus^ pp. of infatuar^^ to make a fool of.«»lAt. in-, as intensive 
prefix; a nd/o/Kni, foolish ; see X^atUOUt. Der. infcUuat-itm. 

jLHJPJBOTy to taint. (F..«»L.) Properly a pp., as ; Mhe pr^ce, 
whose mynd in tender youth inf$et^ shal redily fal to mischief;’ Sir T. 
More, AVorks, p. 39 b. So also infwst in Chaucer, C.T. 42a (Six-text, 
A. 430), where Tyrwhitt has * in suspect.' Hence M. £. infecten, to 
infect. Prompt. Parv. p. a 6 i.«» 0 . F, tnfeci, ‘ infect, infected ;* Cot.— 
Lat. inftetw, pp. of infie^rt^ to put in, dip, mix, stain, tinge, infect.— 
Z4it. tif, in ; and facer*, to make, put ; see Fact. Der. infect-ion, 
itfeei-i-out, in/eet 4 -out 4 y, iffeet-i-out-ness; in/eci-ive (Levins), from 
Mt. infecliuus, 

nOflBLICITY, misfortune. (F.,— L.) M. E. infelidtee. Com- 

S aint of Creseide, st. 6.— O. F. infelicite (omitted by Cot.). — Lat. 

felicitaccm, acc. of iffelicitas, ill luck. See In- (3) and Felicity. 
3 Dey. iffe licit-ou$, 

XNFMR, to bring into, deduce, imply. (F.,— L.) In Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 84oh. — F. inferer, * to inferre, imply;* Cot — Lat. 
inftrre, to bring into, introduce, infer. — Lat. in, into ; and ferre, to 
bring, cognate with E. bear ; see Bear. Der. infer-able, or inferr- 
ible, infer-en ce, infer-eni-i-al, infer-ent-i-al 4 y. 

XlfFllBIOB, lower, secondary. (F.,— L.) Now conformed to 
the Lat. spelling. Spelt inferiour in some edd. of Spenser, F. Q. iii. 
«. 54 (R.) Spelt inferioure in Levins. -O.F. inferieur, ‘inferiour, 
lower ;* Cot — l.At. inferiarem, acc. of inferior, lower, compar. of in- 
feme, low, nether. Strictly, infer 4 or is a double comparative; 

i^ferue and in^mm (lowest) are comparative and superl. forms 
answering to Skt. adhara, lower, and adkamas, lowest, from adhas, 
adv. underneath, low, down. y. Again, the Skt. adhae is from 
a pronom. base A, with suffix -DHA. Inferm appears to be a 
n asalised form of adhara. Der. inferior-i-ty ; and see infernal. 
IITFEBNAL, hellish. (F., - L.) M. E. infernal, Chaucer, C. T. 
a6fi6. — F. (Burguy). — Lat. infernalis, belonging to the lower 

regions, infernal.— Lat. inf emus, lower; extended from inferus, low. 
Sec Info rlor. Der. infernaUly. 

XKFBST, to disturb, harass, molest. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, 
F. O. ii. 1. 48. — F. infester, *to infest;' Cot. — Lat. infestare, to attack, 
troimle. — Lat. vfestus, attacking, hostile. p. Infestus » infed-tus, 
from, in, against, and federe * -fendere*, to strike, found in de-fendere, 
af-fendere ; see Befend, Offend. So also Lat. infensus, hostile — 
i ffend -tue, from m and fendere *. 

XnrFIDXUi, faithless, unbelieving ; a heathen. (F., — L.) • Oute 

of the handes of the injidelles ; * Berners, tr. of Fioissart, vpl. ii. c. 40 
(R.)mO. F. infidele, ‘infidell;* Cot. — Lat. infidelis, faithless. See 
In- (3) and Fidelity. Der. injidel 4 -ty, from F. infiddiU, ‘infidelity;* 
Cot. 

INFINITF, endless, boundless. (L.) M. £. infinit, Chaucer, 
C.T. 2829. — Lat. infinitus, infinite. See In- (3) and Finite. 
^ The O. F. form is infini ; but it is not improbable that there was 
an older form infinit, from which the M. £. word was really 
taken. Der. infiniu 4 y; infinit'y (M. £. infnitee), from F. infinite, 
which from Lat. acc. infinitatem; infinit-ude, from F. infinitude (Cot.); 
infinit-ive, from F. infinitif (Sherwood’s index to Cot.), which from 
Lat. infinitiuus, the unlimited, indefinite mood (in grammar) ; also 
infinit-esinud, a late and coined word, in which the suffix is imitated 
from that of eetU-esimal, q. v. ; infinit-esimal 4 y. 

XMTFntM* feeble, weak. (L.) * Infirm of purpose:* Macb. ii. a. 

52.— Lat. indrmus, not firm, weak. See In- (3) and Firm. Der. 
i nfirm 4 y ; also infiiyi-ar-y, q. v., infirm-i-ty, q. v. 

IMFIBlflrAHx, a hospital for the infirm. (F.,— L.) Modified 
from M. £. enfermerye so as to bring it nearer to the Lat. spelling. 
The M. £. enfermerye is almost always shortened to fermerye, as in 
FrOmpt. Parv. p. 157. — O. F. enfermerie, * an ho^itall ; * Cot. — Low 
Lat. infirmaria, a h ospital.— Lat. infirmus; see infirm. 
XHFIBMIT Y t feebleness. (F.,— L.) M. E. infirmitee, spelt 
b^fyrmite, Wyclif, a Cor. xi, 30.— F. iw/fmW, ‘infirmity;* Cot.— Lat. 
ii^rmitatem, acc. of infirmitas, weakness.— Lat. infirmus; see Infirm. 
infix; to fix into. (L ) ‘ Infixed into his flesh ; ’ Sir T. More, 

Works, p. Xii4a.— Lat. in^xus, pp. of infigere, to fix in.— Lat. in, 
i n; and^ rar#, to fix ; see Fix. 

XNFLAJOl, to cause to bum, excite. (F.,-L.) In Shak. K. 
John, V. I. 7. Modified from O. F. enfiamher, ‘ to inflame * (Cot.), so 
M to bring it nearer to Lat. inflammare, to set in a flame. — Lat. in, 
in ; and ftamma, a flame. See Flame. Der. it^amm-able, from F. 
inflammaUe, * inflammable* (Cot.), formed from Lat. inflammare ; in^ 
fiamm-a 4 tili-ty; inflarnnHU-Um, a Hen. IV, iv. 3. 103; infiamm-at-or-y. 

XNVhAVI i, to blow into, puff up. (L.) In Levins ; and in Sir 
T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 7 (Of Fylberts). Orig. a pp., as 
in The Complaint of Creseide, 1 . 48.— Lat. infiatus, pp. of infiare, to 
blow into. -Lat. in, into; uidfiare, cognate with £. Blow« q.v. 
Der. infitudoH^ from F, infiati&n, * an inflation ; ' Cot. 


INGENIOUS. 

^ INFIiBOT, to bend, bend in, modulate the voice ; (in grammar) 
to vary the terminations. (L.) * Somewhat infteeied,* i. e. bent ; Sir 

T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii, c. 1. § 4.— Lat. infiectere, to bow; 
curve, lit. bend in.— Lat. in, in ; and fieciere, to bend; see Flexible. 
Der. infieet-ion (better spelt infiex-ion, as in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. x. § 2), from Lat. imflemo, from infien-ne, pp. of 
infiectere; infien-ion-d ; infleet-ive, 

iNFLBXIBIiB, that cannot be bent. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu; 
and Milton, Samson, 816.— F. inflexible, ‘inflexible;* Cot.— Lat. in- 
fiexibilis, not flexible. See 111 - (3) and Flexible. Der. inflexibl-y, 
infiexibili-fy. 

INFLICT* to lay on, impose. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. vi. 8. 22. 
— Lat. inflictus, pp. of infligere, to inflict.— Lat. in, upon; and fligere, 
to strike.— ^BHLAGH, to strike; whence also £. Blow* a stroke, 
q.v. Der. inflict-ion, Meas. i. 3. s8.; mjlicl 4 ve, from O.F. infiictif, 
♦inflictive;* (Jot. 

INFLOBX 2 SCFNCB* mode of flowering, said of plants. (F.,— 
L.) A modem botan. term. — F, inflorescence (lUttr^). Coined 
from Lat. inflorescent-, stem of pres. part, of inflorescere, to burst into 
blossom. — Lat. in, in; and florescere, to flourish; see Flourish. 
INFLITEN CE, an inspiration, authority, power. (F., — L.) Pro- 
perly a term in astrology ; see quotation from Cotgrave below. ‘Than 
faire Phebus . . . causing, by his mouing And influence, life in al 
erthly thing;* Testament of Creseide. st. 2p. — O. F. influence, ‘a 
flowing in, and particularly an influence, or influent course, of the 
planets ; their vertue infused into, or their course working on, infe- 
riour creatures;* Cot. — Low Lat. injluemia,an inundation, lit. a flow- 
ing into. — Lat. influenti-, crude form of pres. part, of influere, to flow 
into.— Lat. in, in ; and fluere, to flow ; see Fluid. Der. influence, 
verb ; influenti-al, from Lat. influenti- (as above) ; influenti-al-ly ; 
influx, q. v. Doublet, influenza. 

INFLUENZA, a severe catarrh. (Ital.,— L.) Modem. Bor- 
rowed from Ital. influenza, lit. influence, also (according to Littre) 
an ^idemic catarrh. A doublet of Infiuenoe* q. v. 

IFiFLUX* a flowing in, abundant accession. (L.) Formerly 
used as we now use ‘ influence.’ ‘That dominion, which the starres 
have ... by their influxes;* Howell, Forraine Travell, sect, vi; ed. 
Arber, p. 36. — Lat. influxus, a flowing in. — Lat. influxus, pp. of 
influere, to flow in ; see Infiuence. 

INFOLD, to inwrap. (E.) Sometimes written enfold, but 
badly. In Shak. Macb. i. 4. 31. From In* (1) and Fold. 
INFORM, to impart knowledge to. (F., — L.) M. E. informen, 
Gower, C. A. i. 87.**"F, informer, ‘to informe;* Cot. — Lat. inform- 
are, to put into form, mould, tell, inform. — Lat. in, into; and forma, 
form; see Form. Der. inform-er; inform-ant ; inform-at 4 on, M. E, 
informacion, Gower, C. A. iii. 145. 

INFORMAL, not formal. (L.) In Shak. Mens. v. 236. From 
In- (3) and Formal ; see Form. Der. informally, informal-i-ty. 
INFRACTION, a violation, esp. of law. (F., - L.) Used by 
Waller (Todd’s Johnson ; without a reference). A later substitution 
for the older term infracture. — P'. infraction, the same as infracture, 
‘an infracture, infringement ;* Cot. — I.at. infractionem, acc. of inf radio, 
a weakening. — Lrat. infractus, pp. of inf ringere ; see Infringe. 
INFRANGIBLE, that cannot be broken. (P\,— L.) In Min- 
sheu; and in Holland’s tr. of Plutarch, p. 661 (R.) — P\ infrangible, 
‘infrangible, unbreakable;’ Cot. See In- (3) and Frangible. 
Der. infrangibili-ty, 

INFREQUENT, not frequent. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, The 
Govemour, b. iii. c. 21 (R.) — Lat. infrequent-, stem of infrequens, 
rare. Se e In- (3) and Frequent. Der. infrequentdy, infrequenc-y. 
iNFRmai 3* to break into, violate, esp. law. (L.) In Shak. 
L. L. L. iv. 3. 144, 146. — Lat. infrinqere, to break into. — Lat. in, 
into ; and f rangere, to break. See Fraction. Der, infringe-ment, 
INFURIATE* to enrage. (Ital., — L.) Properly a pp., as in 
Milton, P. L. vi. 486. Introduced by Milton (who was a scholar of 
Italian) from Ital. infuriato, pp. of infuriare, ‘ to grow into fury or 
rage;* Florio.— Ital. in furia, ‘in a fury, ragingly ; * Florio.— Lat. 
m, i n ; an d. ^<ria, properly a Fury, hence, fury. See Fury, 
INFUSE, to pour into. (P\,— L.) In Shak. Merch. Ven. iv. i, 
132, 137. — F. infuser, ‘to infuse;' Cot. — Lat. infusus, pp. of infundere, 
to pour into.— Lat. in, in; and fundere, to pour; see Fuse (1). 
Der. infus-ion, Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 816; infus-or-i-a, irfus-or 4 -al. 
INFUSIBLE* not fusible. (F.,— L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. j u. c. i . $ 1 1 . From In- (3) and Fusible ; see Fuse (1). 
IN Q ATBEERIN G* a gathering in. (E.) In Bible, ed. 1551* 
and A. V. ; Exod. xxiii. 16. From In- (x) and Gather. 
ingender* the same as Engender. (F., - L.) In Minsheu; 
and Milton, P. L. ii. 794, iv. 809, x. 530. 

INGENIOUS* witty, skilful in invention. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 
Tam. Shrew, i. 1. 9. Shak. often uses it indiscriminately with in^ 
•emtous (Schmidt), Cf. ingeniously, Timon, ii. 2. 230. -F. ingeniiMt, 
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^ ixigeniotl$» witty, inventive;* Cot^Lat. inginhsus^ clever. mmlAt^Spatusk word; end even Oranada said to talre Its name frnin th# 
tngtmum^ temper, natural capadty, ^nius* Sm Oenliia. number of trees on which the cochineal-insect is found. 

i ngmious Ay^ -«#«. And see b 3 ow. UST GBATI ATS, to commend to the favour of, (L.) In Bacon, 

l^GmEniOtTB, frank, honourable. (L.) In Shak., who confuses Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p, 93, k a. Coined from Lat la, 
it with inginious (Shmidt) ; see L. L. L. i. 2. 29 ; iii. 59 ; iv. 2, 8o. into ; and gratia^ fisvour ; see Qraoe. 

••I^t. ingenuus, inborn, free-born, frank, candid. -Lat. w, in; and IKGBATmilHS, want of gratitude. (F.,-iL.) M.E. mgrati^ 
rsasr# ♦, Old form of to beget (pt.t.g'e^-wi), from GAN, to Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 18, 1 . 4.— F. ingrMvdit 

b^et. Dor. ingenuous^yf -ness ; uso. ingenu-i-ty, Ben Jonson, Every ‘ingratitude ;* Cot.— Lat. ingratitudo^ unthankfulness. — Lat. ingraii-, 
Man out of his Humour, Act iii. sc. 3 (some e^., sc. q, Macilcnte^s crude fonn of ingraius^ unpleasant, unthankful. See In- (^ and 
speech), from F. ingenuit^t ‘ingenuity* (Cot.), which from Lat. acc. QratofUl. I>6r. ingrate^ Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 70, from F. tngrat^m 
ingenmtatem. And sec above. Lat. in^atus; whence ingrate-ful^ Tw. Nt. v. 50. 

£^GX^, fire. (C.) Bums has ingledowe^ blaze of the fire* The IN GREDIHITO, that which enters into a compound. (F., — L.) 
Vision, st. 7. *Jngle, fire ;* Ray’s Gloss., ed. 1691. — Gael, and Irish In Shak. Wint Ta. ii. 1. 33.-»F. ingredient^ ‘an ingredient, a begin- 
aingeaU fire ; alhed to Lat. ignis, Skt. agni, fire. See Ignition. ning or entrance ; also, in ph^ick, a simple put into a compound 
INGIiOBIOUS, not glorious. (F.,— L.) In Shak. K. John, v. medicine ;* Cot.— Lat. ingredient-, stem of pres. pt. of ingredi (pp. 
1. 65 . "mF. inglorieux, ‘inglorious;’ Cot. — I.ow Lat. ingloriosus, ingressus), to enter upon, begin. — Lat. in, in; and gradi, to walk; 
formed from Lat. inglorius, inriorious. See In- (3) and Glory, see Grade. And see Ingress. 

J>er. inghrious-ly, -ness. ^ Perhaps borrowed directly from Lat. INGBSS8, entrance. (L.) In Holland, Pliny, b. xxi. c. 14 (R.) 

infflorius, like arduous from Lat. arduus, &c. Lat. ingressus, ad entering. — Lat. ingredi, to enter upon ; see above. 

INGOT, a mass of metal poured into a mould, a mass of un- INGUINAIi, relating to the groin. (L.) A medical term ; 
wrought metal. (E.) See my note to Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 17, apparently modern— Lat. inguinalis, belonging to the groin. — I^t. 
M.E. ingot, Chaucer, C. T. 16677, 16691, 16696, 16701 ; where it in^in-, stem of inguen, the groin fi. Perhaps ' a narrowing ;* 
means ‘ a mould in which metal is cast ; * sec the passages. But the from the same root as anxious. 

true sense is that which is still preserved; viz. * that which is poured INGULF, the same as Nngulf. (F.) Spelt ingulf e m Minsheu. 

in,* a mass of metal.— A, S. in, in ; and goten, poured, pp. o{ geotan, to INHABIT, to dwell in, occupy. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. 

pour, shed water, fuse metals; Grein, i. 504. Cf. Du. ingieten, Swed. iii. 4. 391. M. E. tnhabiten. Wyclif, Acts, xvii. 26.— F. inhahiter, ‘ to 
ingjutat to pour in. fi. The A.S. geotan is cognate with Du. inhabit;* Cot. — Lat. inkahitare, to dwell in. — Lat. in, in; and kahi- 
gielen, G. giessen, Icel. gjdta (pp. gotinn), Dan. gyde, Swed. gjuta (pp. tare, to dwell ; see Habit. Ber. inhabit-able ; inhabit-ant, Macb. 
guten), Goth, gjutan, to pour, shed, fuse; alf from i^G HUD, to 3* 41 ; inhabit-er. Rev. viii. 13 (A.V.), 

pour, seen also in Lat. funder e (pt. t./»d(, pp. fusus) ; which is an INHALN, to draw in the breath. (L.) A late word. In Thom^ 
extension of-^ GHU, to pour. See Fuse, Onyle. dflr A. From son, Spring, 834. — Lat. inhalare, to breathe upon.— Lat. in, upon » 
the E. ingot is derived the F. lingot, an ingot, which stands for and halare, to breathe. ^ The E. sense assumes the I.^t. verb 
V ingot, by that incorporation of the article which is not uncommon to mean ‘ to draw in breath,* which is not the case. Inhale is used 
in French ; cf. hndemain en demaiti), loriot (from Lat. aureolus), in contrast with Bxhale, q. v. Ber. inhal-at-ion. 
luette (from Lat. uua), lierre (from Lat. hedera). And again, from F. INHAKMONIOUS, not harmonious. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) A mod. 

/i«go/ was formed the Low Lat. /mgon/s, which is not an early word, word; in Cowper, The Task, i. 207. Coined* from In- (3) mid 

but assigned by Ducange to a.d. 1440. This Low Lat. word has Harmonious; see Harmony. Ber, inharmoniousdy, -ness. 
been by some fancifully derived from Lat. lingua, the tongue ; owing INHXjBENT, existing inseparably, innate. (L.) ‘ A most m- 

to a supposed resemblance of amass of molten metal to the shape herent baseness;’ Shak. Cor. lii. a. 123. — Lat. inherent-, stem of 
of the tongue; much as the countryman described the size of a stone pres. part, of inhmrere, to stick fast in. — Lat* in, in ; and hcerere, to 
as being ‘as big as a lump of chalk.’ B. Schcler hesitates to stick. See Hesitate. Ber. inherent-ly; inherence, fromF. inhereneet 
accept th^ derivation here given, from the nption that the A.S. verb an inherence ; inherenc-y. Very rarely, inhere is used as a verb. 
gedtan soon became obsolete. This is quite a mistake, as it is still INHERIT, to possess as an heir, come to property. (F., — L.) 
extant ; see *Fb/f, to pour,’ in Halliwell, and cf. Cleveland a *Inheryte, or receyue in heritage, Heredito;’ Prompt. Parv. p* 261, 

small iron pan; and more E. dialect-words from the^ same source Coined by prefixing in (Lat. in) toO. F. heriter, ‘ to- inherit ;’ Cot.— 
might be adduced. The M. E. verb ^eten was long in use also ; see Lat. hereditare, to- inherit. — Lat. heredi- or hasredi-, crude form of 
Examples in Stratmann, s. v. 'ieoten, 5rd ed., p. 262. ‘ His mase heres or hceres, an heir. See Heritage, Heir* TheXy, inherit-able^ 

[mace] he toke in his honde tho, That was made ofyoten bras,’ i. e. inheritor, inherit-ress ; inherii-ance, K. John, i. 72. 

brass formed in a mould ; Rich. Coer de Lion, ed. Weber, 371. ‘The INHIBIT, to check, retrain. (L.) In Levins; and in Shak* 

lazar tok forth his coupe [cup] of gold; Bothe were yo/rn in o mold,* All’s Well, i. 1. 157 ; Oth. i. 2. 79.— I^t. inhibitus, pp. of inhibere, to 
i. e. both the lazar’s cup and another were cast in one mould ; Amis have in hand, check. — Lat. in, in; and habere, to have. See Habit, 
and Amiloun, ed. Weber, 2023. ‘ Mawmez igoten of golde ’ — idols Ber. inhibit-ion, Dunbar, Thrissill and Rois, st. 10, from F. inhibition^ 
cast out of gold; Juliana, ed. Cockayne, p. 38, 1 . 13. O. More- ‘an inhibition,’ Got, ; inhibit-or-y. 

over, there was a derivative sb. gote, a channel ; see Prompt. Parv., INHOSPIIJABIjE, not hospitable. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Per. v.i* 
p. 205, and note ; it occurs in the statutes 33 Hen. VIII, c. 33, 2 and 254.— F. inhospitable, ‘ unhospitable ; ’ Cot. See In- (3) and Hospit* 
3 Edw. VI, c. 30 ; still in use in the forms gote, gowt,gut, got, in able. Ber. inhospitabl-y, inhospitable-ness ; so also in-hospi-tality. 
Various parts of England ; cf. Du. goot, a gutter; Low G. gute, gete, INHUMAN, not human, barbarous, cruel. (F.,- L.) Also 
a can for pouring out, the beak 01 such a can ; gote, a pouring out; written inhumane in old authors ; Shak. Merch* Ven. iv. i. 4. — F. 
see Bremen Wdrterb. ii. 502. B. And note particularly that the ‘ inhumane, ungentle ;' Cot.— Lat. inhumamu. See In- (3) 

whole word ingot has its exact parallel in the cognate (yet inde- and Hum an. Ber. inhumanely, inhuman-i-ty. 

pendent) G. einguss, ‘infusion, instillation, pouring in, potion, drink INHUME, to inter, deposit in the earth. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu, 

^iven to horses) ; as a technical* term, jet, ingot ; * Fliigel’s G. Diet. ed. 1627. — F. inhumer, ‘to bury, inter;* Cot— Lat. inhuman, to bury 
This word, by Grimm's law, and by the usual vowel-changes, cor- in the ground.— l^t in, in; and humus, the ground. See Humblo* 
responds to the E. word, letter for letter, throughout. (Much more Bop. inhum-at-ion, Sir T. Browne, Um Burifd, c. 1, 
might be added.) INIMICAL, like an enemy, hostile. (L.) *Tnimkal to the con- 

INGRAFT, ENGRAFT; to graft upon. (F., - L., - Gk.) stitution;* Brand,^ Essay on Political Associations, 1796; Todd’i 
See Sngraffed and Engraft in Schmidt, Shak. Lexicon. Spelt in- Johnson. — Lat. iisfraba/fs, extended from mimict/s.unfriendfy.— Lat. t»-, 
graft, Milton, P. L. xl 35. Coined from In- (i) or In- (2) and not; and amicus, a-friend; see In- (3) and Amityi Bop. inimiealdy. 
Graft, q. V. INIMITABLE, that cannot Ifo imitated. (F., - L.) * For the 

ERTGRAIN, to dye of a fast colour. (F.,-L.) M. E, engreynen, natiue and inimitable eloquence ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, The Gwemour, b. i* 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 15, xiv. 20; cf. P. Plowman’s Crede, 1 . 230. See c. 23.— F. inimitable, * unimitable ; * Cot. — Lat. ikiW/aW/fr. — Lat. 
the excellent note by Mr. Marsh, in his Lqct. on the £. Langu^e, /«-, not; and imitebiUs, that can be imitated; see In- (3) and Imi« 
ed. Smith, p. 55, on the signification of to dye in grain, or of a fast tate. Be r. ini mitabl-y, 

colour. And see Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 5. 255, Haml. iii. 4. 90; Milton, II INIQUITIT; wickedness, vice, crime. (F.,— L.) Ml. B. itUguiieg^ 
Pens. 33, Comus, 750,— F, en grame, in grain; Got. gives *graine, the Chaucer« G.T. 4778, 12196; — F. ini^uitS, ‘iniquity Cot— Lat* 
seed of herbs, also grain wherewith cloth is died in grain, scarlet die, iniwitatem, accv of iniquitas, injustice, lit. unequalness. — Lat^, not; 
scarlet in graine.* p. The F. en - Lat. in, in ; the F. graine is and centos, equalness^ uniformity, justice ; sec In- (3) and iMitiity; 
from Low Lat. grana, the dye produced from cochineal, which Bar, inm it-om, iniquit-cius-ly. 

appears also in Span, and Ital. grana, grain, seed, cochineal, y. So INIT I AL , commencing, pertaining to the beginning, (L.) lii 
framed frnm frie lesemblance of t^ dried cochineal to fine grain or Phillips, ed. 1706. - Lat initialis, incipient. -lat. initium, k bfrghl« 
seed ; see ^ It is probable that grana is really s aing.-Lat. infra#, pp^ of ininr, to enter Inta-Lst. m, liito^; 





INITIATE. 


INNUENDO. 


io go, from V^* to go. 3>er. from wmc source, eommenee, q.v. And f bcfcomes 
see Initiate. 


, INITIATE, to instruct In principles. (L.) The participial 
form occurs in Shale. Macb. iii. ^ 14.; ; * the initiaf0 fear that wants 
hard use.*i«Lat. initiatus, pp of initiaret to begin. MLat. initiumt a 
beginning. See Initial. Dev, initiat^ion^ initiai-ivet initiat-or-y, 

xK'JECT, to throw into, cast on. (L.) 'Applied outward or 
initeted inwardly ; ' Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxvi. c. 15. * The said 
iniiction;^ id. b.xx. c. 22 ^Of Horehound).«>Lat. iniectus, pp. of inie- 
ert (injicere), to throw into.wLat. <«, into; and iacere, to (throw; 
see Jet. Ber. injeetHon. 

IN JXXBICIOXTS, not judicious. (F., — L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706 ; 
and Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, dec. 3. cas. 9 (R.) P rom In- (3) 
and Judieioua. Ber. injudiciotts-ly, •ness; so also iitrjudicial, 

INJUNCTION, an enjoining, order. (L) ‘After the spiecial 
injuneeion of my lorde and master;' Bale, Image, pt. i. Formed, by 
analopy with ¥. sbs. in -ion, from Lat. iniunctionem^ acc. of iniuncHOy 
an injunction, order. — Lat. iniunctusy pp. of iniungerey to join into, 
enjoin. See jSi^join. 

INJUBS, to hurt, harm. L.) (Perhaps really made from 
the sb. injury y which was in earlier use.) In Shak. As You I»ike It. 
iii. 5. 9,«»F. inJurieKy * to wrong, injure, misuse;' Cot. — Lat. iniuriariy 
to do harm to. — l^t. iniuriay an injury. — Lat. iniurinsy wrongful, 
unjust. — Lat. i«‘, nog. prefix; and iuri-y crude form of iusy law, right; 
see Just. Ber. injury y M. E. iniuriey Wyclif, Col. iii. 25, evidently 
formed rather from an O. F. injuries (not recorded) than from O. ¥, 
injurey an injury (the usual form), both forms answering to Lat. 
imurhy an injury ; injuri-ousy injur i-ous-lyy -ness. And see below. 

INJUSTICE, want of ju.stice. (F., - L.) ^ If he be seene to ex^Tr 
cyse injustice or wrong SirT. Klyot, The Governour, b. iii. c.4. — F. 
injusticey ‘ injustice Cot. — Lat. iniustitia. See In- (3) and Justice. 

INK, a fluid for writing with, usually black. (P’., — L.) * Inhty 

encaustum;* Prompt. Parv. p. 261. Older form enhey Wyclif, Jer. 
xxxvi. 1 8. — O. F. enquiy ink (Littre) ; the mod. F, form being encrey 
with inserted r. — I-at. encaustumy the purple red ink u^ by the later 
Roman emperors; neut, of encaustusy burnt in, encaustic. — Gk. t'qieava- 
rot, burnt in. Sec EifcauBtic. ^ Littr^ remarks that the 
accent on the Lat. encaustum varied ; from Encaustum was derived the 
O. P^. enqucy whilst from encaustum was derived the Ilal. inchiostro 
(ink). Ber. inky; ink-holder, ink^stand; ink-horn, Ezek. ix. 3.(A.V.), 
but olherw'iso obsolete. 

INKLE, a kind of tape. (F.,p-L.) In Shak. L. L- in* 

Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 208. a. In the Prompt. Parv. we find the 

curious entry : ‘ J^ynyolf, or inmolf, threde to sow wythe schone or 
botys, lynolfy Indula, licinium.* Here th,e final f appears to be a 
corrupt addition, leaving inniol as another form of lynyol or linniol, 
B, But it is certain thajt linniol is fhe same word with Q. P'. lignel or 
lignivul (Roquefort) or ligneul (Cotgrave), which also took the form 
lingell in English. *Lyngell that souters sowe with, chefgrosylignier;* 
Palsgrave. And sipce linniol ^Iso appears as we have good 

ground for supposing that lingell might appear as ingle or inkle, by 
an easy corruption. 7. This shews that Mr. Wedgwood is 
probably right in deriving inkle from lingell by the Ipss of initial /, 
which might easily have been mistaken for the French definite 
article, and thus be dropped as being supposed to be unnecessary. 
There are similar cases in which an / has been prefixed owing to a 
similar mistake; I hav.c met with landiron with the sense of andiron; 
see j^diron. For further examples of lingell, lingel, or lingle, see 
Halliwell and Jamieson. — 6. P'. ligneul, ‘shoomakers thread, or a 
tatching end,' Cot, ; spelt lignel iii the 1 3th cent. (Littr^). Dimin. of 
P". ligniy thread (Littre). Lat. Unea, fern, of lineus, hempen, flaxen. 

‘ m Lat, linum, da}^. Sec Linen. 

^ INKLING, a hint, intimation. (Scand.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, 
il. 1, 1^0; Cor. i. I, 59. ‘What cause hee hadde soo to thynkc, 
harde it is to saye, whyther hee, being toward him, anye thynge 
knewe that hee suche thyng purposed, or otherwysp had anye inke- 
lynge thereof; for hee was npt likelye to speake it of nopghte Sir 
T. More, Works, p. 38 a* Inkling is a verbal sb. formed from the 
M. E, verb incle, * To incle the trpthe ; * Alisaunder, ed. Skeat, 616 
(in Appendix to Will, of Taleme), p. Inch or ifikle is a fre- 
^entative verb from a base ink-, tp murmur, mutter. This word is 
now only preserved in the parallel form imt-, appearing in Icel. ymta. 
Van, ymte, to murmur, mutter, an iterative verb from ymja, to whine, 
which from ymr, a humming sound. y. And again, ymr is from 
ia base ton-, appearing in Ic3. umla, to mutter, to mumble; cf. Swed. 
kum, a slight sound, whence the phrase /d hum om, to get a hint of, 
get an inlding of, . 6. Finally, the Swed. hum, like £. hum, is of 

miitative origin ; see Hum. Cf. O. Dan. ymmel, a murmur, to 
whisper, rumour (Molbech’s Dan. Diet. s. v. ymte), which is a parallel 
form with M.E. incle, l|f Observe that the base urn- changes 
Jtio ym^ by the usual vowel-change in tbe Scand. languages, whi^ ^ 


iw- in E., also regularly. Hie formative suffix together 
with the frequentative gives in-JW# in place of im-kd^, whilst the 
equivalent suffix -/- gives Dan. ym-te, Norweg. ymta (Aasen). 

INTiANU, an accessible part of the countiy. (K.) Orig, m. sb., 
signifying a place near some great town or centre, where superior 
civilisation is supposed to be found. The counties lying round 
London are still, in a similar spirit, called * home ’ counties. Used 
in contrast to upland, which signified a remote country district where 
manners were rough. See Shak. Tw. Nt. iv. 1. 52; Hen. V, i. a. 
142 ; &c.*» A. S. inland (a legal term), a domain ; see Laws of King 
Edgar, i. i, in Thorpe, ^cient Laws, i. 263 ; also p. 432, last line 
but one.— A. S. in, within; and land, land, country. Cf. Icel. in- 
Undr, native. See In and Land. Ber. inland, adj. As You Like 
ft, ii. 7. 96; inland-er, Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. iii. c. 11, 1. 7. 

INLA"^* to lay within, ornament with inserted pieces. (E.) In 
Shak. Merch. Yen. v. 59; Cymb. v. 5. 352. From In and Lay. 
Ber. irday-er ; inlaid (pp. of the verb). 


Spelt irdate : ‘ The king < 
king of glory will have admission, must be admitted ; Cursor Mundi, 
18078. — A. S. in, in ; and Idtan, to let. Cf. the phr. ' to let in* See 
In and Xiet. 

INLY, adj., inward ; adv„ inwardly. (E.) As adj. in Two Gent, 
ii. 7. 18; commonly an adv., Temp. v. 200. M. E. inly (chiefly as 
adv.), Chaucer, C. T. 6930. — A* S. inlic, adj. inward, iElfred, tr. of 
Beda, b. iii. c. 15 ; whence inlice, adv. inwardly.— A. S. in, in; and 
lie, like ,* see In and Like. 

INMATE, one who lodges in the same place with another, a 
lodger, co-inhabitant. (E.) In Minshcu ; and Milton, P. L. ix. 495, 
xii. 166. From In, prep, within ; and Mate, a companion, q. v. 
JCNMOST, ENISTBItMOST; see u^der In. 

INN, a large lodging-house, hotel, house of entertainment. (E.) 
M.E. in, inn ; Ancren Riwle, p. 260, 1. 6 ; dat. infte, P. Plowman, B. 
viji. 4. — A. S. in, inn, sb. ; Grein, ii. 140. — A. S. in, inn, adv. within.— 
A..S. in, prep, m » see Jn. + led. inni, an inn ; ^f. inni, adv. indoors ; 
inn, adv. indoors ; from m, the older form of i, prep. in. Ber. inn, 
verb (see Inning) ; inn-holder; inn-keeper, i Hen. JV, iv. 2. 51. 
INNATE, in-bom, native. (L.) In Minsheu. Formerly spelt 
innaied ; see exanmles in Nares. — Lat. innatus, in-bom ; pp. of innasci, 
to be bom in. — L^t. in, io » ^d nasci, to be bom ; ^e Native. 
Ber. innafe-ly, -ness, 

PNNAyiGABLE, impassible by ships. (F., — L.) ‘ Th* innavi^ 
gable flood;' Dryden, tr. of Virgil, vi. i6i. — F. innavigable, •-Lat, 
innauigabilis. From In- (3) and Navigable ; see Navigate. 
INNER, INNERMOST ; see under In. 

INNING, the securing of grain; a turn at cricket. (E.) As a 
cricket term, invariably uspd in the pi. innings, though only one side 
has an inning at a time. Merely a peculiar use of the verbal sb. 
formed from the verb to inn, i. e. to house pr secure com when 
reaped, also to lodge. Cf. * All was inned ct last ipto the king's 
bam ; ' Bacon. Hist. Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 65, j. 6. The verb 
to inn is from the sb. Inn, q. v. 

INNOCENT, harmless, not guilty. (F., — L.) innocent, 

Chaucer, C.T. 5038, 510?. Innocence also occurs, id. 11905.— 
F. innocent, * innocent;* Cot. — Lat. stem of innocens, harm- 

less.— Lat. in-y not; and nocens, harmful; pres. part, of nocere, to 
hurt ; see In- (3) and Noxious. Ber. innocent-ly, innocence ; laao- 
cenc-y, Gen. xx. 5 (A.V.). And see Innocuous. 

INNOCUOUS, harmless. (L.) Sir T- Browne has innocuously, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. 28, § last. Et^glished from Lat. innoeuus, 
harmless; by change from -us to -ous, as in numerous instances.— 
Lat. m-, not ; arid nocuus, harmful, from nocere, to harm ; see Inno- 
cent. Ber. irmocuous-ly, -ness, Boublet, innoxious, 
INNOVATE, to introduce something new. (L-) In Levins, 
Shak. has innovation, Haml. ii. 2. 347; innovator, Cpr. iii. r* 175** 
Tat. innouatusy pp. of innouare, to renew. — Lat. in, in ; and nouare, to 
make new, from nouus, new; see In- (2) and NoveT Ber, 
innovat-ion, innovat-or, 

INNO^KIOUS, harmless. (L.) * Benign and of innomous quali- 

lies;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 13. § 25.P>Lat. innomm, 
harml ess. From I n- (3) and Noxious. Per. innoxiotts-ly, 
INNUENDO, INUENDO, an indirect hint. (L.) 'The spell- 
ing inuefUh, though not uncommon, is incorrect. * Innuendo is a law 
term, most used m declarations and othpr pleadings ; and the office 
of this word is onely to declare and ascertain the person or thing 
which was named incertain before: as to say, he (innuendo, the 
plaintiff) is a thief ; when as there was mention before of another 
person;' Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. innuendo, i.e. by intima- 
tion; gerund of innuere, to nod towards, intimate.— Lat, in, in, to* 
wards ; and nuer*t to nod. See lu- (3) and Nutation.. 
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lannJMBBABIiB, that cannot be counted. (F.. . L.) M. E. ^ ^ IKSBCT, a small animal, as described below. (F., * W ‘ Well 
innumerabUt ^enbite of Inwyt* p 367. 1 . 17.-F. innumerabUt * in- may they all be called inscc/a, by reason of those eia$ and divisions^ 
numerable ; * Cot.<wLat. iaitwmeraW/i$.*Lat. i«-, not ; and nunura- which some have about the necke, others in the breast and belly, t^ 
biUs, that can be counted* from mtmtrare, to number ; see ISTumber. which doe goe round and part the members of the bodie, han^ng 
Der. itmumerabl-y, togither only by a little pipe and fistulous conveiance ; * Holland, tr. 

XNNtTTBrriOXrS, not nutritious. (L.) Innvtritton^ sb., is in of Pliny, b. xi. c. i.—F. inseete, 'an insect;* Cot.«iLat. in$$etum. 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674 ; the adj. appears to be later. From ' lure omnia insicta appellate ab ineUuris, quae nunc ceruicum loco, 
In- (3> and Nutritioua. Der. So also in-nutrition, nunc pectorum atque alui, praecincta separant membra, tenui modo 

INOBSERVANT, not observant, heedless. (L.) Tnobservanct fistula cohaerentia ;* Pliny, b. xi. c. i, § i.-Lat. inuetus, pp. of iV 
is used by Bacon (R.)«Lat. inobseruant-, stem of inobseruans ; from secare^ to cut into.-»Lat. in, into ; and secare, to cut. See Seotion* 
In- (3) and O bse^ ailt ; see Observe. Der. inobservance. Der. instet-ile ; imeeti-vorous (from Lat. worare, to devour). 

XNOCXTXiATE, to engrail, introduce into the human system. (L.) INSECDBE, not secure. (L.) Bp. Taylor has * imecvre appre- 
• The Turkish inoevlathn for the small pox was introduced to this hensions ; * The Great Exemplar, pt. i. ad s. 2 ; also ‘ insecurities and 
countiy under the name of ingrafting * (R.) ; he refers to Lady Mary inconveniencies ; ’ id. ib. pt. i. od s. 6 (R.)— Lat. insecurtts, not secure. 
W. Montague's Letters, let. 31. On the other, inoculate in old Sec In- ( t) and Secure. J>ot. insecure-ly,insecur-i ty. 
authors signifies to engraft ; see Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xix. c. 8. INSENSATE, void of sense. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 789 ; 
sect, on 'graffing herbs;* and Hamlet, iii. i. iiq.MLat. inoculatus, Samson, i685.«iLat. insenscUus, irrational. •■l.at. in-, not; and s«n- 
pp. of inoculare, to engraft, insert a graft. — Lat. in, in; and oculus, satus, gifted with sense, from sensus, sense ; see In- and Sense, 
an ^e.also abud or buigcon ofa plant; see Eye. 'Der. inoculat-ion. INmINSIBIiE. devoid of feeling. (F., — L.) In Levins; and 
IlfODOBOXTS, not odorous. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. — Lat. Shak. Cor. iv. 5. ^39. — F. insensible, ‘ insensible.*— Lat. insensibilis. 
inoddrus, inodor ous. From In- (3) and Odorous ; see Odour. From Da- (3) and ^nsible ; see Sense. Der. insensibly, insensi- 
INOFFENSIVE, giving no offence. (F., — L) In Milton, I bili-ty. So also m-sranW. 

P. L. V. 345, viii. 164. From In- (3) and Offensive ; see Offend. INSBPABABIiB, not separable. (F.,-L.) In Shak. As You 
Der. i noffe nsively, -ness. Like It, i. 3. 78. — F. inseparable, 'inseparable;* Cot. -Lat. insepar- 

INOFFICIAIi, not official. (F.,— L.) Apparently modem, abilis. From In- (3) and Separaole; see Separate. Der. 
From In- (3) an d Offi cial ; see Office. Der. imfficially. inseparably, inseparable-ness, inseparabili-ty, 

INOFEl^TIVE, not operative. (F.,-L,) In South's Ser- INSERT, to join into, introduce into. (L.) *I haue . . . inserted',* 
mens, vol. vi. ser. 4 (R.) P'rom In- (3) and Operative. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1053 f. — Lat. inserhts, pp. of inserere, to in- 

INOPPORTIOTE. not opportune, unfitting. (F.,— L.) * An sert, introduce into. — Lat. in, into; and serere, to join, bind, connect; 

inopportune education ; ' Bp. Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. iii. ad s. 15. see In- (2) and Series. Der. insert-ion. 

From In- (3) and Opportune. Der. inopportune-ly. INSE8SORIAI1, having feet (as birds) formed for perching on 

INORDINATE, unregulated, immoderate. (L ) Skelton has trees. (L.) Scientific and modem. P'ormed from insessus, pp. ol 
inordinat. Why Come Ye Nat to Court, 1228 ; and inordinatly, 701. insidere, to sit upon. — Lat. in, ^on ; and sedere, to sit ; see Sit. 

— Lat. inordinatus, irregular. — Lat. in-, not ; and ordinatus, pp. of INSHRINE, the same as Nnshrine. (E. and L.) 

ordinare, to set in order. — Lat. ordin-, stem of ordo, order; see INSIDE, the inward side or part. (E.) Sir T. More, Works, 

Order. Der. inordinate-ly, -ness; inordinat-ion. p. 1256 f, has • on the outsyde* opposed to 'on the insyde* Formed 

INORGANIC, not organic. (P'., — L.) Formerly inorganiced ; from In and Side. 

Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘ Organ ical or laorgawca/;’ Burton, Anat. INSIDIOUS, ensnaring, treacherous. (F., — L.) In Blount’s 
of Melancholy, p. 36 (R.) P'rom In- (3) and Organic; see Organ. Gloss., ed. 1674.— F. insidwm, ' deceitfull ; * Cot.— Lat. insidiosus. 
Dor. inortranic-al-ly ', inorgan-is-ed. ^ cunning, deceitful. — Lat. insidice, sb. pi. (i) troops of men who lie 

INQUEST, a judicial inquiry. (F., — L.) M. E. enqueste. Will, in wait, (2J a plot, snare, cunning wiles. — Lat. insidere, to sit in, take 
of Shoreham, p. 94, 1 . 26 —O. F. enqueste, ' an inquest ;’ Cot.— Lat. up a position, lie in wait. — Lat. in-, in ; and sedere, to sit, cognate 
inquhita (sc. res), a thing enquired into ; fcm. of inquisitus, pp. of with £. .*^1/ ; see In- (2) and Sit. Der. insidious-ly, -ness, 
inquirere, to search into. See Inquire, Enquire. Doublet, INSIGHT, the power of seeing into. (£.) M. £. insight, insiht. 
inquiry. ' Salomon, Which hadde of euery thing insight * - Solomon, who had 

INQUIETUDE, want of rest, disquiet. (F.,— L.) In Kersey, ed. insight into everything ; Gower, C. A. ii. 80. Spelt insiht, Layamon, 
1 7 1 5. — O. F. inquietude, ‘ disquiet ; ' Cot. — I.at. inqvietudo, restlessness. 30497. — O. Northumbrian insiht, used to translate Lat. argumentum 

— Lat. in-, not ; and quietvdo, rest, from quietus, quiet. See Quiet. in the phrase * incipit argumentum secundum Johannem * in the 
INQUIRE, ENQUIRE, to search into or after. (L.) The Lindisfame MS.— A. S. in, in ; and siht, sight. See In and Sight. 

spelling inquire is Latin, but the word is really a modification of the 4 " inzicht, insight, design. + G. einsicht, insight, intelligence, 
older enquire, of P". origin. Spelt inquire, Spenser, F. Q. b. ii. introd. INSIGNIA, signs or badges of office. (L.) Borrowed from 

St. 4.— Lat. inquirere, pp. inquisitus, to search into. See Enquire. Lat. insignia, pi. 01 insigne, a distinctive mark, which was orig. the 

Der. inquir-er, inquir-ing, inquir-ing-ly ; inquir-y, Spenser, F. Q. vi. 5. neut. of the am. insignis, remarkable. See Ensigni* 

34; also inquisit-ion. Temp. i. 2. 35, from V. inquisition ^L^-t. inquisi- INSIGNIFICANT, ^or, mean, vile. (L.) ‘Little insigni- 
tionem, acc. of inquisitio, a searching for, from pp. inquisit-us; inquisit- ficant monk ; ' Milton, A Defence of the People of England (R.) 
ion^al; inquisit-or (Levins), from Lat. inquisitor, a searcher; inquisit- P'rom In- (3) and Significant; see 8i^. Der. insignificanlly, 
or-i-al, inquisil-or-i-al-ly\ inquisit-ive, M . E. inquisitif, Gower, C. A. i.. insignificance, ins^nificanc-y. So also in-significative. 

226, iii. 289, an O. F. spelling of Lat. inquisitiuus, senTchlng into; INSINCERE, not sincere. (F., — L.) ‘But ah! how mswewa 
imuisit-ive-ly, -ness. Ancf see inquest. are all our joys ; ’ Dryden, Annus Mirab. st. 309. From In- (3) 

INROAD, a raid into an enemy's countijr. (E.) * Many hot and Sincere. P er, insincere-ly, insincer-i-ty. 

inroads They make in Italy;* Ant. and Cleop. i. 4. 50. Compounded INSINUATE, to introduce artfully, hint. (L.) In Levins; and 
of in, prep., and road, the Southern E. equivalent of North E. raid, in Shak. Rich. II, iv. 165. — Lat. insinuatus, pp. of insinuare, to intro- 
a riding, from A.S. rad, a riding. See Road, Raid, Ride, duce by winding or bending.— Lat. in, in; and sinuare, to wind 
^ The ch^e from A. S. d to later oa is the usual one. about, from sinus, a bend. See Sinuous. Der. insinuating, ith 

INSANE, not sane, mad. (L.) In Macb. i. 3. 84. — Lat. insanus, sinuai-ing-ly ; insinuation, K. John, v. i. 68, from F. insinuation, * an 
not sane. See In- (3) and Sane. Dor. insane-ly, insan-i-ty. insinuation,* Cot. ; insinuat-or, insinuat-ive. 

INSATIABLE, not satiable. (P'.,-L.) ‘With their ven- INSIPID, tat^ess. (F.,—L.) ‘ His salt, if I may dare to say 

^amce insaciable ;* Lament, of Mary Magdalen, st. insatia- so, [is] almost insipid,* spoken of Horace; Dryden, Discourse on 

We, ‘insatiate, tmsatiable ;* Cot.— Lat. insatiabilis. See In- (3) and Satire; Poems, ed. 1856, p. 377, 1 . 7.— F. insipide, ‘ unsavory, smack- 
Satiate. Der. insatiably, insatiable-ness, insatiabili-ty. lesse;* Cot. — Lat. insipidus, tasteless. — Lat. in-, not; and sapidus, 

INSCRIBE, to engrave as on a monument* engrave, imprint well-tasti^, savoury. See Savour. Der. insipid-ly, imipid-i-ty. 
deeply. (L.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, iii. a. 315.— Lat. inscribere, pp. INSIST, to dwell upon in discourse. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Jul, 
inseriptus, to write upon.— Lat. in, upon; and seribere, to write. Caes. ii. I. 345.— F. insister, ‘to insist on;’ Cot. — Lat. insistere, to 
See Scribe. Der. itiscrib-er; also inscription, Merch. Ven, ii. 7. 4, set foot on, persist.— Lat. in, upon ; and sistere, to set, causal verb 
from F. imeriptian — Lat. imeripHonem, acc. of inscriptio, an inscri]^ formed form stare, cognate with E. Stand, 
tion, from pp. mrmpA/s ; inscriptive. 1 N 8 NARE, the same as Ensnare. (E.) 

INSCRUTABIjE, that cannot be scrutinised. (F.,—L.) ‘God’s INSOBRIETY, intemperance. (F.,— L.) A late word; in 
insertUtMe will Barnes, Works, p. 378, col. i.— F. inscrutable, ‘in- Todd’s Jo hnson. From In- (3) and Sobriety; see Sober, 
scmtable;* Cot— Lat. inscruiabilis. la-, not; and scrutabilis* IN8OI1ENT, contemptuous, rude. (F.,— L.) M. E. instdqet, 
(not found), formed from scrutari, to scrutinise. See Scrutiny. Chaucer, C.T. Pers. Tale, De Superbia.—F. imofsat ‘insolent, mala- 
Der, inscrutably, inscrutc^e^ness, inscrutability. 9 part, saucy;* Cot.— Lat. insolent-, stem of imtdens, not enstemary^ 
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tiniisual, haughty, insolent. t-Lat iny not ; and tcimst pres. part, of? is probable that the etymology is from m and itoo/, i, e. the Mn^iend* 
idere, to be accustomed, to be wont. See Golaxim. Der. insoltni-ly; of the foot; and not from in and ttep^ which makes no sense; see 
insolence. Court of Love, 1 . 936 ; inedenc-y^ in the Bible Wordbook. Stoop. 7. It is an E. word, though unfortunately not found, as 
INSOLIDITT, want of adlidity. (F.,-L.) Used in 1660 ; see yet, in old writers. The earliest quotation (in R.) is from Drayton, 
quotation in Todd. From In- (3) and Solidity; sec Solid. The Muses* Ejysinm, Nymphal a. 

INSOLUBIiSl, not soluble, that cannot be solved. (F.,-L.) IN'STIGA^I^, to urge on, incite. (L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, 
Jnsohibles, in the sense of * insoluble problems,' occurs in Sir T. More, iii. 6* 77 * inX/evins.*»Iat. instigatus, pp. of instigare, to goad on, 
Works, p. 355b.-F. insduble, ‘insoluble ;* Cot.-Lat. insolubUis, incite. -Lat. m, in, on; and V STIC, to stick, piick, sting, whence 
See In- (3) and Soluble. Bw. insdud’-y, imoluble-ness, insdubUi-^, Lat. stinguere, to prick or scatch out, to Quench. See 8ting» 
And see below. Stigma. Der. iiMtigoz-fon, Wint. Ta. it 1. 103, from F. instigation, 

INSOIiVBNT, unable to pay debts. (L.) In Kersey’s Diet., ‘ an instigation ; * Cot. ; instigat-or ; and see instincts 
ed. 1715. * If his father was insolvent by his crime;* Bp. Taylor, INSTlIi, to infuse ^rop by drop. (F.,-L.) ‘A faythfall 

Rule of Conscienisc, b. iii. c. a. Formed from Lat. not ; and preacher . . . doth instill it into us ; ’ Fryth, Works, p. 166, col. a.— 
mluent; stem of soluens, pres. part..of soluere, to solve, to pay; see F. instiller, ‘to drop, trill, drizlc;* Cot.^-I-at. imtillare, to pour in 
Solve. Der. insdvetwy (Kersey). by drops.— Lat. in, in ; and stUla, a drop. See Still (3). Der. ta- 

INSOMXTCH, to such a degree. (E.) * Insomuch I say I know still^rion, from F. instillation, ‘ an instillation ;* Cot. 

you are ; * As You Like It, v. 2. 60. From In, So, and Much ; HTSTINOT, a natural impulse or instigation, esp. that by which 
see Inasmuch. animals are guided aright. (F.,— L. ; /or.L.) ‘A secrete inward 

INSPECT, to look into, examine. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 171^. instinete of nature; * SirJ. More, Works, p. 521.C.-F. instinct, 

[But the sb. inspection is in much earlier use, and occurs in Gower, instinct or inclination ; ’ Cot. [Or perhaps directly from Latin.] - 
C. A. iii. 46, 99.]— Lat. inspectare, to observe; frequent. oUnspicere, Lat. instinctus, an instigation, impulse.— Xat. instinctus, jpp. of in- 
to look into. - Lat. m, in; and specere, to spy; see Spy. Der. in- stinguere, to goad on, instigate. -Lat. in, on; andySTIG, to 
spect-or, inspect-or-ship ; oXso.inspect-ion * F. inspection, ‘ an inspection * stick, prick ; see Instigate. Der. instinet-ive, instinct-ive4y, Temp. 
(Cot.), from Lat. inspectionem, acc. of inspectio, a looking into. i. a. 148 ; also instinct, adj.- instigated, moved, Pope, jtr. of Iliad, 

INSPIRE, to breathe into, infuse,, influence. (F.,-L,) M.E. b. xviii. 1. 44a, from Lat. pp. instinctus. 
enspiren, Chaucer, C. T. 6, Gower, C. A. iii. 326. - O. F. enspirer, INSTITUTE, to .establish, set up,, erect, appoint., (L.) ^ In Shak. 

Usually inspir^r, the ktterbeing the form in Cotgrave.- Lat. inspirare, 1 Hen. VI, iv. i. 163 ; Tam. Shrew, i. i. 8 ; and in Levins.— Lat. 
to breathe into, inspire. -Lat. in, into ; and spirare, to breathe ; see institutus, pp. of instituere, to set. plant„establish.-Lat. i»,in (with 
Spirit. Bev. in&pir-ahle. inspir-at-ion, inspir-at-or*y, inspir^er ; also little force); and siatuere, to .place, from status, a position. See 
inspirit (Pope, To Mrs. M. B., 1 . 13), from iVi and spirit. Statute, State. Der. institute, sb. ; institution, Meas. for Meas. i. 

Inspissate, to make thick, as fluids. (L.) ‘The sugar doth i. ii, from F. institution, ‘an institution ; * .Cot. ; institutiott-al, w- 
inspissate the spirits of the wine ; ’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 726. - Lat. stitutionur-y. institutive. 

inspissatus, pp. of inspissare, to thicken. - I^at. in, into, here used INSTRUCT, ito inform, teach, order. (L.) Properly a pp., as 

as intensive prefix; and spissare, to thicken.— Lat. spissus, dense, m * to be taught and msir«ci ; * Tyndal, Works, p. 435, col. i.— Lat. 
p. Lat, spissus stands for spittus, a pp. form, meaning ‘joined together* instructus, ^]^..of instruere, to build into, instruct.— Lat. in, into ; and 
or ‘compressed.’ Cf. JJth. spittu, 1 , beset; Fick, i. 834. - European struere, to build; see Structure. Der. instructible \ instruction, 
base SPl, to bind together (Fick)i L. L. L..iv. 2. 81, from F. instruction, ‘ an instruction,’ Cot. ; instruct-^ 

INSTABIIjITx, want of stability. (F.,— L.) ‘For some, ive, instructiveiy, ‘ness; instruct'^r, ^ress ; and &ee instrument. 

lamenting the instabilitee of the Englishe people ; * Halfs Chron. INSTRUMENT, a tool, machine producing .mpsic, contract in 
Hen. IV, an. I.- F. ‘instability;’ Cot.-Lat. instabilitatem, writing, a means. (F.,-L.) M.E. instrument '^ a musical instru- 

acc. of instabilitas. Lat instabilis, unstable. Bee In- (3) and mcnt,Chauce^,AssemblyofFoules,I97.-F.f«slrwme|I^‘a»instru- 
St able, adj. meat, implement, engine,’ &c. ; Cot. — Lat. instrumentut^, formed 

INSTALL, INSTAL, to place; in a stall, seat, or office. <F.,- with suffix amentum and prefix in-, from struere, to build ; sec Jn- 
Low Lat., — O. .II..G.) Though the word might easily have been Struct. Dor. insfrumenf-al, instrument-aliy, instrument-ali-ty, in- 
coined from Eng. elements, yet, as a fact, it was borrowed, strument-alist, instrument-ation. 

‘ To be iVw/a/frrf .or inthronised at Yorke ; ’ Hall’s Chron. Hen. VIII, INSUBiJBOTION, want of subjection. (F.,— L.) A late 
an. 22. — F. installer, ‘ to install, settle, establish, place surely in.’— word ; added to Johnson by Todd. From In- (3) and Subjection. 
Low Lat. instdlare, to install. -Lat. in, in ; and Low Lat. stallum, a INSUBORDINATE, not subordinate. (L.) Quite modem, 
stall, seat, place to sit in ; Ducange. p. The Low Lat. stallum From In- (3) and Subordinate. Der. insubordination, 
is from O. H. G. stal, G. stdl, a stall, place, cognate with E. stall. XKTSUPPBRABLE, intolerable. (F..,-L.) ‘Perceiving still 
See Stall. Der. installation, from O. F. installation {Cot.) ; instd- her wrongs insufferable were ; * Drayton, Eolyolbion, s. 6. Coined 
ment, formerly used in the sense of installation, Shak. Rich. Ill, iii. with prefix in- (—not) and suffix -able from Suffer^.q.v. Dor. 
I. 16^ ; a coined word. insufferabl-y, Milton, P. L. ix. 1084. 

INSTANCE, solicitation, occasion, example. (F.,— L.) ‘At INSUFFICIENT, not sufficient. (L.) Shak. hasin$u^c{«»4«, 
his instance;* Chaucer, C. T. 9485.— F. instance, ‘instance, earnest- Wint. Ta. i. i. x6; also insufficiency. Mid. Nt. Dr. ii. 2. 128.— Xat. 
nesse, urgency, importunitie;* .Cot.-Lat. instantia, a , being near, insufficient-, stem of insufficiens. From In- (3) apd Sufficient ; 4ee 
urgency. — Lat. instanti-, crude form of instans, present, urgent; pres. Suffice. Der. insuffieientiy, insuffidence, insufficienc-y. 
part, of instare, to be at hand, press, urge. — Lat. in, upon, near ; and INSP'LAR, belonging to an island. (L.) In Cotgrave, to trans- 
stare, to stand, cognate with E. Stand, q. v. Der. inston/, . adj. late F. insulaire. ••Lat. insularis, insular. — Lat. insula, an island, 
urgent, Luke, xxiii. 23, from Lat. insion/-, stem of instans; instantiymi p. Suppo&ed to be sp called because situate in salo, ‘in the main 
trgently, Luke, vii. 4; also instant, sb.— moment, Spense!t,'F..Q. ii. sea;’ from in, in, and salo, abl. of solum, the main sea. y. The Lat. 
5. n, Irom F. instant, ‘an instant, moment* (Cot.), from the same sdum is cognate with Gk. a&Koe, the ‘swell* or surge of the sea, 
Lat. instant'. Also instant-an-e-ous, Thomson, To the Memory of hence, qpen sea; and probably .stands for.afaXot, cognate 

Lord Talbot, 1 . 37, coined as if from a Lat. instant-aneus*, made with H. swell; see Swell. Thus m&u/a-in .the swell , of the sea. 
by analogy with Lat. contempor-anetis, whence E. contempor-aneous ; Der> insular-ly, insulae:-i>'ty ; also insul-ate, from Jjxt. ,insdotus, piade 
instant-an-e-ousiy. like an island ; insul-at-or, insul-at-ion. And see Isle. 

INSTATE, to put in possession. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Meas. v. INSULT, to treat with indignity, affront. (F.,-X«) Shak. 
249. Coined from i;i-, equivalent lo F. en-, prefix; and state. See Rich. XI, iv. 2S^.fmF. insulter, ‘to insult;* Cot.— Lat. insultare, to 

In- ^) and State. leap upon pr against, scoff at, insult ; frequent, form of insUire, to 

INSTEAD, in the place. (£.) M.E. in siede, Mandeville’s leap into, spring upon.— Lat. in, upon; and soXijre, to leap. Sep 
Travels, ed. Halliwell, p. 327. We also find on siede nearly in the SaUent. Der. insult, sb. "^O.F. insult, ‘an affront,* Cot.; inssdt-ir, 
same sense. * And he toe him on sunes '-and he took him in insult-ment„(^mh. iii. 5. 145. 

place qf a son, received him as a son; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, XNSUFERABLE9 insurmountable. (F.,^X.) In Cotmve; 
2637.— A. S. on s/#de,Iit. in the place. ‘On ]>8era nsegla in and Milton, P.X. Iv. 138.— F. insuperable, ‘insuperable;’ Cot.— 

th^lace of the nails; John, xx. 25. See In and Stead. Lpt. insuperabdis, insaxmountable.— Lat. in-, not; and stiperare, to 

INSTEP, the upper part of the foot, cwhere it rises to the front surmount, from super, above. See Sud^T-. Der. insuperad-yt 

of the leg. (E.) JSo defined in R. In The Spectator, no. 48. A rate superabil i- ty. 

word ; formerly spelt instup or instop. ‘Coudepied, the instup;* Cot. iNSUll^ORTABIiE, Intolerable. <(F.,— L.) Accented as insAp- 
Minsheu, ed. 1627, refers, under Instep, to Instop; and also gives: portable, Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. ii.^mF. ensupportade, ‘unsupportable;* 
‘the instop of the foot,* as well os ^Instuppe, vide Instoppe* p. It Cot.— F. in- —Xat. in-, not; and F. supportade, from supporter, to 
is clear that instep is a corruptUm of an older instop or instup ; and it. . support ; see Support. Der. insupportad-y, insupportade^ness. 
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IKBUKraXMlBIBI^ tluit cannot be nipptessed. (L.) m^EDNKBt highly increased, eqx in tensioi, terett. (L.) In 
coined word ; used by Young, On Orig. Composition ^.) Shak. Milton, P. L. viii, 389. -■ Lat. intmtus, stretched out, pp. of intiwUri^ 
has mtuppr tssive, Jul. Caes. ii. 1. 134. From In- (3) and Suppress, to stretch out ; see Intend. Ber. iniinse 4 y, tnttnse^n, intmtsH-ty ; 
USfSwSJSl, to make sure, secure. (F.,«-L.) M.£. ensuren, Chaucer, initm~i-fy (from F. suffix -/er « Lat. •Jlcare^ for /ucsiv, to make) ; 
C. T. 12971 (Petworth MS. : most MSS. have assuren), Us^ instead taieiu-tW/y, intem^vi^nessn 

of O. F. asseurer (Cot.), aseunr (Buiguy), by the substitution of the INTENT, design, intention. (F.,-L.) M. E. ea/fn/f, Chaucer, 
preBx ( » Lat. in) for the prenx a L^t. ad). The form nearer C. T. 960 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 25 a, note a. Later, intent, Gower, C. A. 

18 from O.F. sear, sure. See In- (a) and Sure; also Assure, ii. 262. -F. enteftte, ‘intention, purpose, meaning;’ Cot. Entente 
Ber. insur^able, insurer, insurnmee ; insur-ane-er, Dryden, Threnodia a participial sb. formed from the vb. entendre ; see Intend. Ber, 
Augustalis, 18 6. The adj, intent (Milton, P. L. ix. 786) is directly from Lat. intentne, 

roSUHGENT, rebellious. (L.) A late word, added by Todd pp. of intendere; intenUy, intent-ness. Also intent-ion, Wint. Ta. i. 2. 
to Johnson’s Diet.*- Lat. insurpnt-, stem of pres. part, of insurgere, 138, (spelt inteneyone in Prompt. Parv.), from F. intention, ‘ an inten- 
to rise up. -Lat. in, upon; andf surgere, to rise ; see Surge. Bef. tion, intent,’ from Lat. intentionem, acc. of la/wtib, endeavour, effort, 
insurg enc-y ; and see insurrection. des ign ; nU enhion-al, intent-ion-al 4 y, iniention-ed. 

INSUBMOUNTABIjE, not surmountable. (F., — L.) In Kersey, INTEB, to buiy. ., r* L.) M. E. enterren. * And with cret dale 
ed. 1715.— F. iusurmontable, ‘ unsurmountable ; * Cot. — F. in- « Lat. entyrit wes he;* Barbour’s Bruce, xi?c. 224. Later, mfrr, K. John, 
in-, not; and* surmontable, from surmonter, to surmount; see 8 ur- v. 7. 99.— F. enterrer, ‘to interre, buiy ;* Cot. — Low Lat. interrare^ 
mou nt. Per, imurmountabl-y. to put into the ground, bury. — Lat. in, in ; and terra, the earth ; see 

INSUBBEGTION, rebellion. (L.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, v. 1. Terrace. Ber. E. enterement, Gower, C. A. ii. 319, 

79. Formed by analog with F. words in -tion from Lat. insurrectio, from F. enterrement, • an interring ;* Cot. 

an insurrection.— Lat. insurrectus, pp. of insurgere, to rise up, rebel; INTER-, prefin, among, amongst, between. (L.) Lat. inter-, 
see Insurgent. Ber. insurrection-al, insurrection-at’^y, insurrec- prefix; from inter, prep, between, among. A comparative form, 
tinn-ist. answering to Skt. antar, within, and £. wider, and closely connected 

INTACT, untouched. (L.) Quite modem ; neither in Rich, nor with Lat. interns, interior. See Interior, Under. In a few cases, 
Todd.— Lat. intaetus, untouched. — Lat. in-, not; and tactus, pp. of the final r becomes / before I following, as in intel-leet, intel-ligence. 
tanzere, to touch ; see Tangent, Tact. Most words with this prefix are purely J^tin, but a few, as inter- 

INTANGIBLE, that cannot be touched. (L.) * Intactible or wea ve, ar e hvbrid. In some cases, inter- stands for the F. entre. 

Intangible*,* Kersey, ed. 1715. From In- (3) and Tangible. INTERACTION, mutual action. (L. ; and F.,— L.) Modem; 

INTAGLIO, an engraving, esp. a gem in which the design is not in Todd’s Johnson. Coined from Inter- and Action, 
hollowed out. ^Ital.,— L.) *We meet with the hgures which INTERCALATE, to insert between, said of a day in a calendar. 
Juvenal describes on antique f«/ag//os and medals ;* Addison on Italy (L.) In Ralegh, Hist, of World, b. ii. c. 3. s. 6. Intercalation is 
(Todd). — Ital. intaglio, an engraving, sculpture, carving. — Ital. explained in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.-1^. interealatus, pp. of 
intagliare, to cut into, engrave. — Ital. //iBLut. in, in ; and tagliare, intercalare, to proclaim that something has been inserted. — Lat. inter, 
to cut.— Low Lat. tedeare, to cut, esp. to cut twigs.— Lat. t^ea, a. between, among; and calare, to proclaim; see Oaleud^. Ber. 
rod, stick, bar, twig. See Tally. Ber. intagli-at-ed. intercalat-ion ; also interealar — Lat. intereedaris \ intercalar-y — Lat. 

INTEGER, that which is whole or entire ; a whole number. (L.) intercalarius. 

Ill Kersey, ed. 1715, as an arithmetical term. — Lat. integer, adj. INTERCEDE, to go between, mediate, plead for one. (F.,—L.) 
whole, ontire; lit. untouched, unharmed.— Lat. in-, not; and tag-, Milton has intercede, P. L. xi. 21 ; intercession, P. L. x. 228; interces- 
base of tangere, to touch; see Tangent. Ber. integr^al, Blount’s sour, P. L.iii. 219. — F. interceder*, * interceder pour,io intercede for;’ 
(rloss., ed. 1674, formed from integr-um, neut. of m/eg^rused as sb.; Cot.— Lat, intereedere, lit. to go between. — Lat. inter, between; and 
integr-al-ly, integr-aie, integr-at-ion, integr-ant ; also integr-i-ty, Sir T. cedere, to go ; see Inter- and Cede. Ber. interced-ent, intereed-ent- 
More, Wprks, p. 1337 h, from F. integrite (Cot.) — Lat. integritatein, ly; also (from pp. interaessus) intereess-ion«^F, intercession, ‘ interces- 
acc. of integritas, soundness, blamelessness. Doublet, entire, q. v. sion,* Cot. ; intercession-al ; intercess-or, formerly intercessour, froip F. 
INTEGUMENT, a covering, skin. (L.) In Chapman, tr. of {n/ermseur, ‘an intercessor* (Cot.), which from Lat. acc. in/ermsdrem; 
Homer, II. xxii. 1 . 7 irom end. — Lat. integumentum, a covering. — hen ce int ercessor-i-al, inter cessor-y, 

Lat. in, .upon ; and tegere, to cover. See Tegument. Ber. in- INTERCEPT, 1;o catch by the way, cut off communication, 
tegument-ar-y. (F., — L.) Orig. a pp. ; thus Chaucer has intercepted; On 

INTELLECT, the thinking principle, understanding. (F.,— L.) the Astrolabe, pt. li. § 29, 1 . 34 (ed. Skeat). ‘To intercept, interci- 
M. E. intellect, Chaucer, C. T. 2805. — C 5 . F. intellect, ‘ the intellect;* pere ;* Levins (1570).— F. intercepter, ‘ to intercept, forestall ; * Cot. 
Cot. — Lat. intellectus, perception, discernment. — Lat. intellectus, pp. — Lat. interceptus, pp. of intercipere, lit. to catch between. — Lat. inter, 
of intelligere, .to discern ; see Intelligence. Ber. iniellect-u-al, between ; and capere, to catch, seize. See Inter- and Capable. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. 23 ; intellect-u-al-ly ; intellect- Ber. intercept-er \ intercept-ion. Hen. V, ii. 2. 7. 
ion, intellect-ive. INTERCESSION, INTERCESSOR ; see Intercede. 

INTELLIGENCE, intellectual skill, news. (F,,-L.) M. E. INTERCHANGE, to change between, exchange. (F.,— L.) 
intelligence, Gower, C. A. iii. 85. — F. intelligence; Cot. — intelli- Fonrierly enterchange, ‘Full many strokes . . . were enterehaungbd 
gentia, perception. — Lat. intelligenti-, crude form of intelligens, pres, twixf them two ; * Spenser, F. Q. iv. 3. 17. — F. entrechanger ; *s*entre- 
part. of intelligere, to understand, lit. ‘to choose between.’ — Lnt. changer, Xo interchange;* Cot. — F. — Lat. m/«r, between ; and 
intel-, put for between, before /following; and td choose ; changer, .to change. See Inter- and Change. Ber. interchange- 
set Legend. Ber. intelligenc-er. Rich. HI, iv. 4. 71 ; intelligenc- able; interchange-abl-y. Rich. 11 , i. 1. X46; interchange-mnt,Ty>r.^t. 
ing, Wint. Ta. ii. 3. 68 ; also intelligent, Wint. Ta. i. 2. 378, from Lat. v. 162. 

intelligent-, stem of intelligens ; intelligent-ly, intelligent-i-al ; also intel- INTEROOMMUNTOATE, to communicate mutually. (L.) 
ligible, Wyelif, Wisdom, vii. 23, from F. intelligible, ‘intelligible* Modem; not in Todd. Coined from Inter- and Oommunl- 
(Cot.), from Lat. intelligibilis, perceptible the senses, Wisdom, cate ; see Comxxiune. Ber. intereommuniccU-itM ; so also inter- 
vii. 2 3 (V ulgate); intell^ibl-y, mtelligibili-ty. com mun-i on. 

INTEMPERANCE, want of temperance, excess. (F.,— L.) INTEROCSTAL, lying between the ribs. (F.,— L.) InBIowt’s 
Spelt intemperaunce, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 4. 36.— F. intemperance, ‘in- Gloss., ed. x674.'p»F. intercostal, ‘between the ribs;* Cot. Coined 
temperance;’ .Cot.— Lat. want of mildness or clemency, from Lat. fa/«r, Bistween; and costa, a rib. See Inter- and 

intemperance, excess. See In* (3) and Temperance. Ber. Costal. 

intemj^rate, Meas. v. 98, and in Levins, from Lat. intemperatus, un- INTEROCURSE, commerce, connection by dealings, communi- 
tempered; intemperate. 4 y, intemper ate-ness. cation, (F.,— L.) In Milton, P.L. ii. 1031, vii. 751. Spelt 

INTEND, to fix the mind upon, purpose. (F.,-L.) M. E. course ih Minsheu, ed. 1627. Modified from F. entreeours, yaXtut- 
entenden, Gower, C. A. i. 12; later spelt intend, tO bring it nearer course ; omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the i6th century in the 
Latin.— F. entendre, ‘to understand, conceive, apprehend/ Cot.; sense of commerce; see Littr A— Low Lat. commerce ; 

Whence entendre a, *to study, mind, heed,’ id. — Lat. intendere, to Lat. i^ereursus, interposition. See Inter- and Course. Ber, So 
stretch out, extend, stretch to, ibaid, direct, apply the mind. — Lat. also intn i-eurrent, inter-eurrenee. 

in, towards; and iendere, to stretch; see Tend. Ber. intend-ant, INTERDICT, a prohibitory decree. (L.) A law term, from ' 
Kersey, ed. 1715, from O. F. intendant, one of ‘ the fonre overseers Law Latin. [The F. form entreat is in early use; Rob. of GlofUC. 
or controllers of the exchequer, at first brought in by king Francis p. 495, 1 . 6 (and note) ; mterdite, Gower, C. A. i. 259. Hence die 
the First* (Cot.), formed as a pres. part, from Lat. pres. part, in- M. E. verb entrediten, Rob. ofGlouc., p. 495, 1 . irj * An imcrdktCt 
tendens ; iwt$nd-anc-y; intend-ed; iiUmd-mcnt, As You Like It, i. X. that no man shal rede, ne syngen, ne ciystene chyldren, ne biuyedie 
149 : sdso intentCf q. v. ; intent, q. v. 4 rec^uc sacramente Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Foi, edL^ 
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Arber, p, 70, last line. Law Lat. mterdiciuntt a kind of cxcommu-^ 
nication, Ducange ; lat. inttrdietum, a decree of a judge. Lat. infers 
dietuSf pp. of inttrdieeri, to proi^^once judgment between two parties, 
to decree. •* Lat. tWer, between'; and dicert^ to speak, utter. See 
Inter- and Diction. Per. intirdUu vb. ; interdict^ion^ Macb. iv. 5. 
106 ; iftli rdict-tvit int6rdiei-or^» 

XNTSBXIST (1), profit, advantage, premium for use of money. 
(F., - L.) Differently formed from the word below. * My well-won 
thrift, Which he calls intertst ; * Merch. Ven. i. 3. sa. — O. F. interest 
(mod. F. interk% * an interest in, a right or title to a thing ; also 
interest, or use for money;’ Cot. — Lat. interest^ it is profitable, it 
concerns ; 3 p. s. pres, indie, of interesse, to concern, lit. to be between. 
—Lat. inters between ; and esse, to be. See Inter- and XSsBenoe. 
C Littr^ remarks that the F. has considerably modified the use of 
the Lat. original ; see his Diet, for the full history of the word. He 
also bids us observe that the Span, interest Port, interesse, Ital. inter- 
esse, interest, are all taken from the infinitive mood of the L*at. verb, 
not from the 3 p, s. pres., as in French; cf. Low Lat. interesse, 
interest Itesides this, the use of this sb. helped to modify the verb 
below; q.v. 19 * Spenser has the Ital. form interesse, F. Q. vii. 



INTlHEtBST (2), to engage the attention, awaken concern in, 
excite in behalf of another. (F., — L.) A very curious word ; formed 
(by partial confusion with the word above) from the pp. iHteress*d of 
the obsolete verb to interess. The very same confusion occurs in the 
formation of Disinterested, q. v. ‘ The wars so long continuM 
between The emperor Charles and Francis, the French king, Have 
ifsteress*d, in cither’s cause, the most Of the Italian princes ; * Mas- 
singer, Duke of Milan, i. i. ‘ Tib. By the Capitol, And all our gods, 
but that. the dear republic, Our sacred laws and just authorit]^ Are 
interess* d therein, I should be silent;’ Ben Jonson, Sejanus, iii. i. 

* To interess themselves for Rome, against Carthage ; ’ Dryden, On 
Poetry and Painting (R.) ' To iiUeress or interest, to concern, to en- 
gage ; * Kersey, ed. 1 715.— O. F. interessi, * interessed, or touched in ;* 
Cot. Cf. Ital. interessare (pp. interessato). Span, interesar (pp. inter- 
esado), to interest. — Lat. interesse, to concern; see Interest (i). 
Per. interest-ed (really a reduplicated pp.), a late word, added by 
Todd to Johnsons Diet. ; interest-ing, interest-ing-ly ; also disinterest- 
ed, q. V. 

INTERFERE, to interpose, intermeddle. (F„— L.) A word 
known in the 15th cent., but not much used. Chiefly restricted to 
the peculiar sense of hitting one leg against another ; said of a horse. 
*Entyrferyn, intermisceo ;* Prompt, farv. ‘To interfeere, to 
Qnc foot or legge against the other, ^s a horse doth ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 
1627, ‘To enterfeir, to rub or dash one heel agaipst the other, to 
exchange some blows ;' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Q. F. entreferir, 

• to interchange some blows ; to strike or hit, at once, one another ; 
to interfeere, as an Iforse ; ’ Cot. — F. entre, between ; and ferir, to 
strike. — Lat. inter, between; andferire, tp strike. See Inter- and 
Ferule. Per. interfer-er, interfer-ence. 

INTERFUSE, tp pour between. (L.) Milton h^s interfus*d, I 
P. L. vii, 89. — Lat. interfusus, pp. of interfundere, to pour between. 
See Inter- and Fuse (1). Per. interfusion. 

INTERIM, an interval. (L.) At least 14 times in Shak. ; see 
Tub C^ar, ii. 1. 64; &c. — Lat. interim, adv. in the mean while.— 
Lat inter, between ; and im, old acc. of is, demonst. pronoun, from 
pronom base I. 

INTERIOR, internal. (L.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, i. 3. 65.— Lat. 
interior, compar. of interns, which is itself a comparative form. Thus 
interior (like inferior) is a double comparative. The I^at. interns and 
intimue correspond to Skt. antara (interior) and antima, Vedic antama 
(last), which are, respectively, compar. aqd super!, forms. The 

g osttive form appears in Lat. and £. in. See In. Der. interior, sb., 
lerch. Ven. ii. 0. 28 ; interior-ly \ and see internal. 


Merch. Ven. ii. 9. 28 ; interior-ly ; and see internal. 

INTERJACENT, lying between. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 
Inter jaeency is in Blounts Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. interiacent-, stem 
of pres. part, of interiacere, to lie between.— Lat. between; 

a nd iaeer e, to l ie. See Inter- and Gist. Per. interjacenc-y. 

INTERJECTION, a word thrown in to express emotion. 
(F.,— L.) In Shak. Much Ado, iv. i. 22.— F. interjection, ‘an inter- 
jection;* Cot.— Lat. interieetionem, acc. of interieciio, a throwing 
between, insertion, interjection.— Lat. interieotus, pp. oS interiacere, tq 
cast between.— Lat. inter; and iaeere, to cast; see Inter- and ^1^. 
Per. inteneetioH-al ; also interject, verb (rare). 

INTERIiACE, to lace together. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, F. Q. 
v. 3. 23; and in Sir T. More, Works, p. 739 b. Spelt enterlaee in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. Modified fi*om O. F. entrelasser, * to interlace ; * 
Cot-F. entre, between ; and Uwmr, lacer, to lace ; Cot. See Inter*t 
and liao e. Per. interlaee^ment 

INTERLARD, to place lard amongst (F.,-L.) ‘ Whose grain 
doth rise in flakes, with fatness interlarded;' Drayton, Polyolbion,. 


8. 26; 1 . 825, Modified from F. entrehxrder, * to interlard, mingle dif- 
ferent things together ; ’ Cot. Sec Inter- and Lard. 

interleave, to insert blank leaves in a book between the 
others. (Hybrid; L. and £.) In Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715, Coined 
from Inter- and Leave, the latter being a coined verb from the 
sb. Iie af ( pi. lecrves), 

interline, to write between the lines. (L.) *1 interline,! 

blot, correct, 1 note ; * Drayton, Matilda to K. John (R.) ; and in 
Cotgrave, to translate F. entreligner.^ljoyr Lat. interlineare,Xo vrrite 
between lines for the purpose of making corrections; used a. n. 1278; 
Ducange. — Lat. inter, between; and linea, a line. See Inter- and 
Idne. Per. interline-ar, from Low Lat. interlinearis ; whence inter- 
line-ar-y, Milton, Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 41, 1 . 2 ; interline-at-ion, 

INTERLINK, to connect by uniting links. (Hybrid ; L. and 
Scand.) ‘With such infinite combinations interlinked;' Daniel, 
Defence of Rhyme (R.) Coined from Lat. inter and link. See Inter* 
and Link. 

INTERLOCUTION, a conference, speaking between. (F.,-L.) 
‘ A good speech of interlocution ; ' Bacon, Essay 32, Of Discourse.— 
F. interlocution, ‘an interlocution, interposition;’ Cot.— Lat. inter- 
loeutionem, acc. of interloeutio.^^ljai. inter, between; and loeutus, pp. 
of loqui, to speak ; see Inter- and Loquacious. Per. So also 
interloeut-or. Bp. Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. iii. s. 1 1 (R.), from 
Lat. infer and locutor, a speaker ; interloent-or-y, 

INTERLOPER, an intruder. (Hybrid ; L. and Du.) * Interlopers 
in trade ; ’ Minsheu’s Diet., ed. 1627. ‘ Irsterlopers, leapers or runners 
between ; it is usually applied to those merchants that intercept the 
trade or traffick of a company, and are not legally authorised;* 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. inter, between; and Du. looper,a 
runner, from loopen, to run, cognate with £. leap. See Inter- and 
Leap ; and see Elope. Per. interlope, vb., coined from the sb. 

INTERLUDE, a short piece played between the acts of a play., 
(L.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 2. 6 ; and in G. Douglas, ed. Small, 
V. i. p. 45, 1 . 1 8. Coined from Lat. inter, between ; and ludus, a play, 
or ludere, to play ; see Inter- and Ludicrous. Per. interlud-er, 

INTERLUNAR, between the moons. (L.) * Hid in her vacant 
interlunar cave;’ Milton, Samson Agon., 89. Applied to the time 
when the moon, about to change, is invisible. Coined from Lat. 
inter, between ; and luna, moon.' See Inter- and Lunar. 

INTERMARRY, to marry amongst. (I^brid ; L. and F.) See 
examples in R. from Bp. Hall and Swift. (Joined from Lat. inter, 
amongst ; and marry, of F. origin ; see Inter- and Marry. Per. 
intermarri-age, 

INTERMEDDLE, to mingle, meddle, mix with. (F.,— L.) 
M. E. entermedlen ; ‘Was enter medled ther emong ; ’ Rom. of the 
Rose, 906. — O. F. entremedler, a variant of entremesler, * to inter- 
mingle, interlace, intermix ; * Cot. [For this variation, see mesler, 
medler, in Burguy.] — O. F. entre, from Lat. inter, among ; and O. F. 
medler, to meddle. See Inter- and Meddle. Per. intermeddl-§r, 

INTERMEDIATE, intervening. (F., — L.) In Kersey, ed. 
1715. — F. intermediat, * that is between two;’ Cot. — Lat. inter, be- 
tween; and mediatus, pp. of mediare, to halve. See Inter- and 
Mediate. Per. intermediate-ly. 

INTERMINABLE, endless. (L.) In Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. V. pr. 6, 1 . 4987. — Lat. interminahilis, endless. — Lat. in-, not ; and 
terminare, to terminate, from terminus, an end. See In* (3) and 
Term. Per. interminabl-y, interminable-ness, 

INTERMINGLE, to mingle together. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) 
In Shak. Oth. iii. 3. 25 ; earlier, in Surrey, tr. of Virgil, A£n. b. iv 
(R.) Frpm Lat. inter, amongst; and mingle. See Inter- and 
Mingle. 

INTERMIT, to interrupt, cease for a time. (L.) In Shak. Jul. 
Cses. i. I. 59. — Lat. intermittere, to send apart, interrupt. - Lat. inter, 
between ; aqd mittere, to send ; see Inter* and Missile. Per. 
inter mitt-ent, as in ' an intermittent ague,’ Holland, tr. of Amxnianus, 
p. 420, from thp pres, part.; intermitt-ing-ly; also intermiss-ion, 
Macb. iv. 3. 232, frpm I*, intermission (Cot.) « Lat. intermissionem, 
acc. of intermissio, formed from intermissus, pp. of intermittere ; itUer- 
miss-ive, i Hen. VI, i, i. 88. 

INTERMIX»to mix together. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) Shak. has 
intermixed ; Rich. II, v. 5. 12. Coined from Lat. inter, among, and 
tnix ; see Inter- and Mix. Per. inter-mixture, from inter- and 
mixture, ^v. 

internal, being ip the interior, domestic, intrinsic. (L.) 
In Spenser, F.Q. iii. 10. 59. Coined, with suffix -al, from Lat. 
internus, ipward; extended from inter-, inward; see Interior. Per. 
inter nal-ly . From the same source, denizen, q. v., entrails, q. v. 

INTERNECINE, thoroughly destructive. (L.) *lntemeeina 
war; ’ Butler, Hudibras, pt, i. c. i.l, 774.— Lat. intemeeinus, thoroughly 
destructive.«>Lat. interneei-o, utter slaughter.— Lat. mfir, thoroughly 
(see White) ; apd necare, to kill. See Inter- and Necromancy. 
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' XXSTTBBPSIIiXi^ an intemiption, intercession, summons. 

(F..--L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627.— F. inttrpellathn, *an interrup- 
tion, disturbance;’ Cot.—Lat. inttrpellatimem^ acc. of intirpellatio^ 
an interruptidn, hindrance. «*Lat. interpellaius, pp. of interpeUart, to 
drive between, hinder. «>Lat. inttr, between; and ptlUre, to drive; 
see Inter- and Pulsaite. 

XNPJBBFOXiATB, to insert a spurious passage. (L.) * Although 
you admit Caesar’s copy to be therein not initrpolated ;* Drayton. 
Polvolbion. s. ii ; Remarks (R.)-Lat. interpolaius, pp. of inierpolart, 
to furbish up, patch, interpolate, - Lat. interpdmt inierpdh, polished 
up.-Lat. inter, between, here and there ; and pdire, to polish. See 
Inter- and Polish. Per. interpolation, from F. interpolation, * a 
polishing;' Cot. 

DSTT^BPOSSf, to put between, thrust in, mediate. (F.,»iL.) 
In Shak. Jul. Cses. ii. i. 98. —F. interposer, * to interpose, to put or 
set between. See Inter- and Pose. Der. interpo&ir, Merch. Ven. 
iii. a. 329. 

INTiEiBP 0 SIT 10 I 9 ‘» intervention, mediation. (F.,-iL.) ‘By 
reason of the often imerpoichn',* Sir T. More, Works, p. 1291 d. — F. 
interposition, * an interposition, or putting between ; ’ Cot. Sep Xnter- 
and Position (which is not formed directly from pose). 

I 3 STBBPRBT, to explain, translate. (F., — L.) I/L.IL. inter- 
preten, Wyclif, 1 Cor. xiv. 27; inter pretour is in verse a8. — F. inter- 
preter, ‘to interpret;’ Cot. — Lat. interpretari, to expound. .-Lat. 
interpret’’, stem of interpres, an interpreter ; properly an agent, broker, 
factor, go-between. p. Of .uncertain origin ; the former part of 
the word is, of course, Lat. inter, between ; the base -pret- is perhaps 
cognate with the Gk. base ippaH- in (f>pd(€iu (‘^(ppdS-yuu), to speak, 
rather than with Gk. vparreiv, vp&ffffttv, to do. Der. interpret-ahle, 
interpret-er (in Wyclif, as above) ; also (from Lat. pp. interpretatus) 
interpretation «= F. ifiterpretation, ‘ an interpretation * (Cot.), interpreU 
ali ve, int erpretat-ive-ly . 

IN^BRBGBXJM, an interval between two reigns. (L.) * In- 
ter reign or Interregnum',' Kersey, ed. 1715. — Lat. inferres^num.^" 
Lat. inter, between; and regnuni, a reign, rule. See Inter- and 
Beira. 

nSTTBBBOGATB, to examine by questions, question. (L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 162 7. Shak. has interrogatory, K. John. iii. 1. 147 ; short- 
ened to intergatories, Merch. Ven. v. 298. — Lat. interrogatus, pp. of 
inierrogare, to question. Lat. inter, thoroughly (see White); and 
rogare, to ask ; see Bogation. Per. interrogat-or, interroga*-or-y ; 
inferro>^ation^¥. interrogation, * an interrogation* (Cot.), from Lat. 
acc. interrogationem ; interrogative, from Lat. interrogatiuus ; inter- 
rogat-iveiy. 

INTBBBUPT, to break in amongst, hinder, divide continuity. 
(L.) ‘ With much work and oft interrupting',' Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 628 g. — Lat. interruptus, pp. of interrumpere, to burst asunder, break 
up, hinder. — Lat. inter, between ; and rumpere, tp break. See Inter- 
nnd Bupture. Der. interrupt-ediy. interruptive, interrupt-ive-ly ; 
also interruption, M. E. interrupcion, Gower, C. A. i. 37 *F. itUer- 
rupfion (Cot.), from Lat. acc interruptionem. 

rNTEBSBCT, to cut between, erpss as lines do. (L.) ‘ Inter- 

secteth not the horizon ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. 7. § 4. 
••Lat. intersectus, pp. of inter secare, to cut apart. — Lat. inter, be- 
tween, apart ; and seeare, to cut. See Inter- and Section. Der. 
intersection, 

INTBBSFBBSB, tp disperse anjongst, sejt here and there. (L.) 
* Interspersed, bestrewed, scattered or sprinkled between ; ’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. intersfersus, pp. of inter spergere, to sprinkle 
amongst. — Lat. inter, amongst ; and spargere, to scatter; see Sparse. 
Der. interspers-ion. 

INTBBSTBIjIjAB, lit. between the stars. (L-) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706. Coined from Lat. inter, amongst; and p. stellar, adj. 
d^endent on Lat. stella, a star ; see Stellar. 

INTBBSTICB, a slight space between things set clpsely together. 
(F.,— L.) * For when the airy interstices are filled ; ’ Sir T. Browne, 

Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. § 14. — F. interstice, in use in the i(»th cen- 
tury ; Littr^. — Lat. interstitium, an interval of space. — Lat. inter, 
between ; and status, pp. of sistere, to place, a causal verb formed 
from VSTA, to stand; see Stand. Der. inter stiti-cd, from Lat. 
imer stiti- um. 

1 ^TBBTWIBB» to twine amongst. (Hybrid ; L. and E ) In 
Milton, P. L. iv. 405. From Lat, inter, amongst ; and E. Twin®, q. v. 
^[So^so inter-twist, 

IKTBBVAIi, a space or period between, (F.,— L.) In Cot- 
grave; and Milton, P. L. vi. 105. — O.F. intervalle, ‘an interval;* 
0>t.— Lat. inieruaUum, lit. the space between the rampart of a camp 
and the soldiers* tents.— Lat. inter, between ; and uallum, a rampart, 
whence E. wail. See Inter- and Wall. % Otherwise explained 
as the distance between the ualli, or stakes of which the rampart 
was made. 


^ INTBBVBNB, to come between, inteit^. In 

Milton, P.L. ix. aaa.— F. intervenir, ‘ to inter|mse hinwfe;' Cot •• 
Lat. interuenire, to come between. -Lat. inter, between ; and venire, 
to come, cognate with E. Come, q. v. Der. intervent-&mmF, inter- 
vention, * an intervention * (Cot,), from Lat. acc. interuentionefn, from 
Lat . pp. in t^u entus, 

IOTKBBVIBW, a mutual view or sight, a meeting. (F.,-L.) 
In Shak. L. L. L. 11. 167* Modified from O. F. entreveu, pp^ of 
entrevoir; cf. * s'entrevoir, to behold or visit one another;’ Cot. — F, 
entre, from Lat. in*er. between; and O. F. veu, pp. of votr, from Lat. 
v idere, to s ee; s ee View. 

nfTBBWBAVB, to weave together. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) * 111 © 
pp. interwoven is in Milton, P. R. ii. 263. Coined from Lat. inter, 
between ; and Weave, q. v. 

INTBSTATB, without a will. (L.) * Or dieth intestate ; ' P. 

Plowman, B. xv. 134. — Lat. intestatus, that has made no testament 
or will.— Lat. in-, not ; and testatus, pp. of testari, to be a witness, to 
make a will ; see..TeBtajnent. Der. intestac-y. 

XNTBSTIB^ ihnward, internal. (F., — L.) In Shak. Com. Errors, 
|. 1. II.— F. intestin, ‘intestine, inward;* Cot — Lat. intestmus, adj. 
inward. Formed from Lat. intus, adv. within; cognate with 

Gk. kvr6t, within. These are extensions from Lat. in, Gk. iv, ki ; 
see In. Der. intestines, pi. sb., in Kersey, ed. 1715, from F. intestin, 

* an intestine * (Cot.), which from Lat. iniestinum, neut. of intesiinus. 
Also intestin-al, from F. intestinal (Cot.). 

INTHBAIif the same as Enthral, xj. v.. but with £. prefix. (E ) 
Spelt inthrall in Kersey, ed. 1715 ; and m Phineas Fletcher, Purple 
Island, c. 5 (RJ^ Der. inthralrment, 

INTISlATIQ (1), to announce, hint. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L* ii. 
129. properly a pp., as: ‘their enterpryse was intimate and pub- 
lii^ed to the xyng ; * Hall’s Chron. Hen. IV, an. i (R.) — Lat. inti- 
matus, pp. of intimare, to bring within> to announce. — Lat. intinms, 
innermost ; superl. corresponding to comp, interior ; see Interior. 
Der. intimat-ion, from F. intimation, ' an intimation ; * Cot. And see 
Intimate (^. 

INTIMATE (a), familiar, close. (L.) The use of this word is 
due to confusion with the word above. The correct form is intime, 
as in : ‘ requires an intime application of the agents ; ’ Digby, On 
Bodies, b. 5. s. 6. This is O. F. intime, ‘ inward, secret, hearty, 
especiall, deer, intirely affected ’ (Cof.), from Lat. intimus, innermost, 
closely attached, intimate ; see above. Der. intimate-ly, intimae-y, 

INTIMIDATE, to frighten. (Lpw Lat.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. [Probably suggested by O. ¥, intimider, ‘ to frar, to 
skare ; * Cot,] — Low L®t. intimidcUus, pp. of intimidare, to frighten; 
in the Apta Sanctorum (Ducange).v-Lat. m-, intensive prefix, from 
the prep, in; and timidus, timid, fearful; see Timid. Der. intimidate 
ion, from F. intimidation, ‘ a fearing, a faring ; ’ Cot. 

INTITXLCiED, entitled. (F., — L.) In Shak. L. L. L. v. i. 8; 
Lucrece, 57.-F. intituU, ‘intitled or intitjiled,’ Cot.; intittder, ‘to 
intitle,’ id. See Entitle. 

INTO, prep, denoting passage u^ards. (E.) M. E. into, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2431 ; Layamon, 5150. — A. S. in /d (two words), where in is 
used adverbially, and t6 is the proposition. ‘ Ne gd J)d mid ])fnum 
esne in 0 dome’ssgo not thou into judgment [lit. inwards to ju^- 
menG with thy servant ; Psalip, cxlii. a ; Grein, ii. 140. See III 
and To. 

INTOIiEBABIiE, not tolerable. (F.,*»L.) ‘For lenger to 
endure it is intollerable ;* Lament of Ma^ Magdalen, st. 54; and sec 
St. 10. — F. intolerable, ‘intollerable;’ Cot.— Lat. intolerabilis ; see 
In- (3) and Tolerable. Der. intolerahl-y, intolerable^ness. So 
also in-tderant, a late word, ip Todd’s Johnson; iniderpnee^etF, irv 
tolerance, ‘ impatiepey,* Cot. 

INTOMB, the same as Entomb. (F.,f-L. ; hut with E. prefix,) 
In Shak. Macb. ii. 4. 9 (first folip). 

INTONE, to chant. (Low L^t., — and Gk.) * Ass intones to 
ass;* Pope, Dundad, ii. 253. —Low Lat. intonare, to sing according to 
tone.— L&^ w /oatdyt, according to tone; where tonum is acc. of tonus, 
not a true Lat. word, but borrowed from Gk. r6vos; see Tone. Der. 
inton-at-ion. If Note that intonation was also formerly used in the 
sense of ‘ lopd noise.* Thus Minsheu (ed. 1 6 a 7) has : ‘ Intonatim, loud 
noise or sound, a thundering.* This is from the classical Lat. intonare, 
to thimder forth, compoun^d of in (used as intensive prefix) and 
tonare, to thunder, which is from O. Lat. toms, thunder. But this 
O. Lat tonus is cognate with Gk. rdvot (instead of beine borrowed 
from it, like the tonus above) ; so that the result is much the same. 
See Thimder, We may also note that, in the quotation from Pope 
above, there is probably a play upon words ; so that both Low Lit* 
intonare and Lat. intonare are involved in it 

INTOXICATE, to make drunk. (Low Lat., • Gk.) In Shak. 

Hen. V, iv. 7. 39. Used as a pp. in Fryth's Works, p. 77: ‘ theyr 
^mind is so intoxicate: m^Low Lat.. intoxicatus, pp. of mtosdmi* to 
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poison. ••Lat. m. into ; and toxiamf poison, a word borrowed from 
Ok. roiiie 6 v, poison in which arrows were dipped.*- Gk. rdiov, a bow, 
of which the pi. bow and arrows, (a) arrows only. Der. 

i nioxieg t-io H^ 

INTHAOTABIiS, not tractable. In Minsheu, ed. 

l6a7.<i*F. intractable^ ‘intractable;* Cot.«-Lat. intraelabilis. See 
In*- (5) and Tvaotable, Trace. Dor. intraciabl~y, intraetable-ncss, 

XNTHAjMnCTBAIi, within the walls. (L.) Modem ; not in 
Todd's Johnson. «*Lat. intra, within; and muruSt a wall; see Mural. 

nSTTRANSITiyB, not transitive. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 
**Lat. intransiiiuus, that does not pass over to another person; us^ 
of verbs in grammar. See Xn* (3) and Transitive. Der. intrant- 
i tive*ly, 

IMTBBAT, the same as Entreat. (F.,-L.; with £. prejix,) 
Minsheu, ed. 1637, gives both spellings ; and see the Bible Word- 
book and Nares. 

INTBEKCHythe same as Entrench. (F.,-L.; with E. pre- 
jix.) In Sha k. i Hen. VI, i. 4. 9. Der. inirench-ment. 

lETHEPIDb dauntless, brave. (L.) ‘That ^ality [valour] 
which sijmiBes no more than an intrepid courage ; * D^den ; Dedic. 
to ViigiPs iEneid.— Lat. intrepidus^ fearless.— I.,at. in-, not; and 
trepidue, restless, alarmed ; see In- (3) and Trepidation. Der. 
intreM 4 y\ intrepid-i-ty. Spectator, no. laa. 

IlSiTBICATE, perplexed, obscure. (L.) In Shak. Com. Errors, 
V. 269.— Lat. intricatus, pp. of intrieare, to perplex, embarrass, en- 
tangle.— Lat. in, in; ana tricce, pi. sb., hindrances, vexations, wiles 
^whence also Eirtxioate). Der. intricate-ly, intricate-ness ; intricac-y, 
Milton, P. L. viii. loa. And see intrigue. 

XNTBIGtTE, to form secret plots. (F., — L.) ‘ Intriguing fops ; * 
Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, pt. ii. I. 531. — F. intriguer, for- 
merly spelt intriguer, ' to intricate, perplex, pester, insnare ; * Cot. — 
Lat. intrieare, to perplex ; see above. Der. intrigue, sb. ; intrigu-er. 

XETBINSIC, inward, genuine, inherent. (F., — L.) A mistake 
for intrinsee. Intrinsecal was formerly in use, as in Minsheu, ed. 
1637. Shak. has intrin&e, K. Lear, ii. 3. 81 ; and intrinsicate, Antony, 
V. 3. 307. ‘ Intrmecal or IntrinUch, inward or secret ; * Kersey, e ' 

1 715. — O. F. intrinsegue, ‘ intrinsecal, inward ; * Cot. — I^t. intrin&eci 
inwards ; lit. following towards the inside. — Lat. intr-a, within ; in, 
into, towards ; and secus, lit. following, connected with Lat. seeundus, 
second, and eegui, to follow. See Inter-, In, and Second. 
^ Similarly Extrinsic, q. v. Der. intrinsic*al (for intrinsec-al), 
intrinsic-al-ly. 

lETBODUCB, to lead or conduct ii\tp, bring into notice or use. 
(L.) * With which he introdueeth and bringeth his reders into a 

false vnder^tanding Sir T. More, Works, p. 341 e. — Lat. introducere, 
pp. introductus, to bring in. — Lat. intro, short for intero, orig. abl. of 
interns, inward (see Interior); and ducere, to lead;, see Duke* 
Dev. introduet-ion, Chaucer, C.T. 16854, from F. introduction ^"LeX, 
acc. introductionem (nom. introducUo) ; introduct-ive ; introduct-or-y, 
Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 68 ; introduct-or-i-ly. 

INTBOMISSION, a letting in, admission. (L.) * Intromission, 
m letting in ; ' Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. A rare word. Formed, by 
analogy with F. sbs. in -ion, from the Lat. pp. intronussus of the verb 
intromittere, to introduce. — Lat. m/ro-, within (see Introduce); and 
mittere, to send ; see Mission. Der. Sometimes the verb intromit 


is used, but it is very rare. 

INT^OBPEOTION, a looking into. (L ) In Kersey, ed. 
1715. Formed, by analogy with F. sbs. in -ion, from Lat. acc. in- 
trospectionem, from nom. introspectio, a looking into.— Lat. intro-, 
witnin (see Introduce) ; and spectus, pp. of spectre, to look ; see 

Spy. 

MSTTBUDE, to thrust oneself into. (L.) Jn Hamlet, iii. 4. 31. 
— Lat. intrudere, to thrust into, obtrude (oneself).— Lat. in, into; 
and trudere, to thrust. See Thrust. Der. intrud-er ; also intrus-ion. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 640b -F. intrusion, ‘an intrusion* (Cot.), 
formed from Lat. pp. intrusus ; intrus-ive, Thomson, Liberty, pt. i. 
1 , 39 9 ; in irut-ive 4 y, intrus-ive-ness, 

INQ^UST, to give in trust, commit to one's care. (Scand. ; with 
£. prejips.) ^metimes entrust, but intrust is much better, as being 
purer JB^lish ; the latter part of the word being of Scand. (not F.) 
origin. In Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, 1 . 57. Com- 
pounded of In and Trust. 

lETXTITIOM, a looking into, ready power of perception, (L.) 
Used by Bp. Taylor in the sense of * looking upon ; * Great Exem- 
plar, pt. i. s. 36 ; and Rule of Conscience, b. iv. c. 3 (R.) Intuitive 
IS in Cotgrave, and in Milton, P. L* v. 488. Formed, by analogy 
with F. sbs. in -ion, from Lat. iniidtus, pp. of intueri, to look upon. 
—Lat. in, upon ; and tueri, to look ; see Tuition, Tutor. Der. 

fWifiVi/, 'intuitive’ (Cot.) : intuit-ivedy, 
nmrMEBGEK a swelling. (F.,-L.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674.-F. intumsunce, *a swelhng, puffing ; ' Cot. Formed (as 


A 

if from a Low Lat. intutneseentia *), from Lat. mtumescentt^, erude 
form of pres. pt. of intumescere, to begin to swell.— Lat. in, used 
intensively ; and tumescere, inceptive form of iumere, to swell. See 
Tumid. 

IKTWnsrE, another form of Entwine, q. v. (E.) Kea%a better 
form, as be ing purer English. t|f So also in-twist ; see ihsdtwist. 

INDEDA^nOM, an overflowing of water, a flood. (L.) In 
Shak. K. John, v. 1. 3 ; v. a. 48. [Imitated from F. inondaiion,']mm 
Lat. (nundationem, acc. of inundaiio,m overflowing.— Lat. inundatus, 
pp. of inundare, to overflow, spread over in waves.— Lat. in, upon, 
over; and unda, a wave. See Undulate. Der. inundate, vk, 
re ally s uggested by the sb., and of later date. 

lEuBE, to habituate, accustom. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. 
ii. 5. 160. Also enure, as in Spenser, F. Q. iv. a. 39 ; v. p. 39 ; vi. 8. 
14 ; and Sonnet 14, 1 . 7. p. On the one hand, the F. prefix 
efi- is more consonant with the analogy of other words, as en-able, 
en-camp, en-large, Bcc. ; whilst, on the other, the £. in is more con- 
sistent with the origin of the word, since it arose from the old phrase 
* in ure,* where ure is a sb. y. The sb. ure is commonly explained 
by use, but its true sense is work or operation, or such use as is due 
to constant work. For examples, see ure in Nares. Thus, in 
Ferrex and Porrex, Act iv. sc. 2, we have : ‘ And wisdom willM me 
without protract [delay] In speedy wise to put the same in ure,* 
i. e. in operation, not in use ; see the passage in Morley's Library of 
Eng. Literature, Plays, p. 59, col. 1. And again, ‘I wish that it 
should straight be put in ure;* id. Act v. sc. 1. 8 . Hence was 

also formed the verb to ure, usedi in the same sense as inure. * Ned, 
thou must begin Now to forget thy study and thy books, And ure 
thy shoulders to an amour’s weight ; ' Edw. HI, Act i. sc. 1. 1 . 159 
(in the Leopold Shakspere, p. 1038). ‘The Frenche souldiers whyche 
from their youthe have byne practysed and urede in feats of arms ; * 
Robinson's tr. of More's Utopia, ed. 1551, C 6 (inurede in ed. 
*556, p. 40 of Arber’s reprint). B. The etymology of ure is 
clearly the O. F. ovre, oevre, uevre, eure, work, action, operation ; 
see oevre in Burguy, and cure in Roquefort, and mod. F. ceuvre in 
Littr^. [Mr. Wedgwood well remarks upon the similar letter- 
changes by which the F. man^ceuvre has become ih/o E. man-ure."] 
—Lat. opera, work ; see Opera, O^rate. Dev. inure-ment (rare). 
IHT The word ure here treated of is quite distinct from M. E. ure, 
fate, destiny, luck, as used in Barbour’s Bruce, i. 31a, ii. 434, &c . ; 
see glossary to my edition. In this case, ure is the CX F. eur, aur 
(mod. F. heur in bon-heur), from Lat. augurinm ; see Augur. There 
is also an O. F. ure, put for Lat. hora ; see Hour. 

INUBH, to put into a sepulchral um. (P".,— L.; or L.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, i. 4. See In- (1) and Urn. 

DSrUTIXjITF, uselessness. (P'.,— L.) In Cotgrave. — F. fWi 7 iV(^, 

‘ inutility ;' Cot. —Lat. inutilitatem, from nom. inuiilitas. See In- (3) 
and Utility. 

INVADE, to enter an enemy's country, encroach upon. (F.,— L.) 

‘ And streight inuade the town ; * Lord Surrey, tr. of ASneid, b. ii. 
1 . 338. — F. ‘to invade;* Cot. — Lat. inuadere, to go into, 

enter, invade.— Lat. in, in, into; and uadere, to go. SeeVTade. 
Der. invdd-er; invas-ion, K. John, iv. 3. I73»F. invasion, ‘an 
invasion* (Cot.), from Lat. inuasionem, acc. of inuasio, from pp. 

. ihudsus ; also invas-ive, K. John, v. i. 69. ^ 

INVAIjID, not valid. (!".,-£.) A. Accented invalid, Milton, 
P.’L viii. 1 16. From In- (3) and Valid. B. Accented invalid', 
and pronounced as a F. word, when used as a sb. ‘ As well stow'd 
with gallants as with invalids;* Tatler, no. 16. — F. invalide, ‘im- 
potent, inflrme ;' Cot.— Lat. inualidus, not strong, feeble.— Lat. in-, 
not; and ualidus, strong; see Valid. Der. invalid-ate, Burnet, Own 
Time, aln. 1680 (R,); invalid-aUion; invaUd-i-ty, 

INV AT lU ABTiE, that cannot be valued. (F.,— L.) ‘For 
rareness of invaluable price;* Drayton, Moses, his Birth and Miracles, 
bk. i (R.) From In- (3) and Valuable. Der. invaluabl-y. 

INVABIABIjE, not variable. (F., — L.). In 3 ir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. i. c, 6. § last.— F. invariable, * un variable ; * Cot. 
Fr om I n- (^ and Variable. Der. invariabl-y, invariable-ness. 

INVABION, an entry into an enemy’s country. (F.,-L.> See 
In vade. 

INVEIGH, to attack with words, rail. (L.) In Shak. Lucrece, 
1354. The close connection of inveigh with the sb. invective at once 
points out the et)mology. In this word, the Lat. h is. expressed by 
the ^ttural gh, just as the A. S. h was replaced by the same com- 
bination ; see Matzner, Eng. Gram. i. 149. Cfl Span, invehir, to 
inveigh.— Lat. inuehere (pp. inueetpts), tp carry into or to, to intro- 
duce, attack, inveigh gainst— Lat. m,' into; an^ vehere, to cany; 
see Vehicle. Der. invect-ive, sb. from F. invective, ‘ an invective ’ 
(Cot.), from Lat adj. inuectiuus, scolding, from the pp. inuectue 
hence inv ect-ive, adj. ; invect-ive^. As You Like It, ii. 1. 58. 

. ^ INVEIGXiE^ to seduce, entice. (Unknown.) * Achilles hath 
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t iimlgltd hi* fool from him ;* Shak. Troil. ii. 3. og.' ‘ Yet have they ?vnto the folowit^ of himselfe;* Sir T. More, Works, p. I305e,«» 
many baits and guileful spells To inveigh and invite the unwary F. inviier, 'to invite;* Cot.««Lat. imitare^ to ask, bid, request, 
sense ;* Milton, Comus, §37, f 38, And see Spenser, F. Q. i. la. 33. invite (of uncertain origin). Der. invitat^im^ Merry Wives, i. 3. 50. 
The origin is unknown, it being difficult to account for the ei; the in vitaiion^ ‘ an invitation,’ Cot. ; mvtV-rr, invii-ing*Jy. 
word is spelt inveagh as well as inveigh in Minsheu. I|f 1 , By INVOOAOPB, to invoke. (L.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, i« a. 8.>» 
some guessed to from Ital. invogliaret to give a desire to, make Lat. mtfoso/»f, pp. of inuocare ; see Invoke. Bar. invoeat^ion, 
one long for; cf. invoglia/o, loving, desirous. Ital. m»Lat. w, in; Gower, C. A. iii. 46 —F. invocaiion^^aa invocation* (Cot.), from I,at. 
and voglia, a desire; cf. Ital. voglio, 1 wish, from volere, to wi^.— acc. inu oea/ionem, 

Lat, w«/f, to wish ; pres. t. uolo, I wish. See Voluntary. 2. By INVOIOB, a particular account of goods sent. (F., t-L.) ‘ la- 

others thought to be corrupted from O. F. aveughr, * to blind, hud- voice, is a particular of the value, custom, and charges of any goods 
winke* [hoodwink], Cot. ; formed from the adj. aveugh, blind*- sent by a merchant in another man’s ship, and consigned to a factor 
Low Lat. ahoeulis, blind. •• Lat. a 6 , off, away .deprived of; and ort/lus, or correspondent in another countrey Blount's Gloss., ed. 167a. 
an eye. (Neither origin is satisfactory ; hence some have supposed The worn is almost certainly a corruption of envoU, an Engllm 
that the word arose from a confusion of the Ital. and F. words. Even plural of F, envoi, O. F. envoy, a sending. Compare the phrases in 
thu s, the sp elling remains unexplained.) Der. inveigle-ment (rare). Littre: ‘ par le dernier wivoi, j’ai regu’ ^by the last conveyance, 1 
IB VkiJNT, to find out, devise, feign. (F.,-*L.) In Gower, have received, Ac. ; *j*ai re^u votre ««vof * *=1 have received your last 
C. A. ii. 269. --F. invenier, *to invent;* Cot. —Lat. inueni~us^ pp. of consignment; ‘lettre d’wvoi,' an invoice. SeeBnvoy. A similar 
inuenire, to come upon, discover, invent.— Lat. in, upon ; and venire, corruption occurs in the pronunciation of 'bourgeois* type, called by 
to come, cognate with E. Come, q. v. Der. invention, M. E. m- printers » 

veneion, Testament of Creseide, st. 10 — F. invention, * an invention * INVOBIiB, to call upon. (F., — L.) ‘ Whilst I invoke the Lord, 

(Cot.), from Lat. inuentionem, acc. of intientioi inventive inventif, whose power shall me defend ; * Lord Surrey, Psalm 73 (R .) ; and 
‘inventive* (Cot.); invent^ive-ly, invenUive-ness ; — M, E. in- in Shale. Hen. V, i. a. 104. — F. invoquer, ‘to invoke;’ Cot.— Lat. 

veniour, Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 20 (R.) — F. inventeur, inuocare, to call on. — Lat. in, on ; and i 40 care, to call, from moc-, stem 
fiom Lat. acc. inuentorem ; invent-or^y. Cor. i. i. ai. of uox, voice; see Voice. Doublet, invocate, q. v. 

INVBItSB, inverted, opposite. (F.,— L.) M. E. invm, Gower, INVOLUNTARY, not voluntary, (L.) In Pope, Imit. of 
C. A, iii. 3. — O. F. invers, ‘inverse* (Cot.) — Lat. inversus, pp. of Horace. Odes, iv. i, 1 . 38. — Lat. inuoluntarius. Sec In- (3) and 
inuertere ; see Invert. Der. inversely, inversion. Sir T. Browne, Volunta ry. P er, involuntari-ly, involuntarhness, 

Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 15. § 6, formed by analogy with F. sbs. in -ion INVOIiUTB, involved, rolled inward. (L.) ‘ Involute and 

from Lat. acc. ini/frsiontfm. Evolute Figures, certain geometrical figures;* Kersey, ed. 1715.— 

INVERT, to turn upside down, reverse. (L.) In Shak. Temp. Lat. inuolutus, pp. of inuoluere ; see Involve. Der. involution 
iii. I. 70. — Lat. inuertere, to invert.— Lat. in, signifying motion to- involution, ‘an involution, enwrapping, enfolding,* Cot., from Lat. 
wards, or up ; and uertere, to turn. See Verse. Der. inveri-ed-ly ; inuolutione m, ac c. of inuolutio, a rolling up. 

als o inver se, q. v. INVOIiVJbi, to infold, wrap up. (F., — L.) ‘That reuerende 

INVERTEBRATE ; see In- (3) and Vertebrate. (L.) study is inuolued in so barbarous a language ; * Sir T. Elyot, The 
INVEST, to dress with, put in office, surround, lay out money. I Governour, b i. c. 14 (R.) — F. involver, ‘to involve;* Cot. — Lat. 
(F., — L.) ‘This girdle to invest Spenser, F.Q. iv. 5. 18. — F. in- inuoluere, to roll in or up. — Lat. in, in; and uoluere, to roll; see 
vesHr, ‘ to invest, inrobe, install ; * Cot. — Lat. inuestire, to clothe. Vo luble . Der. involve^ment ; and see Involute, 
clothe in or with. — Lat. in, in; and vestire, to clothe, from uestis, IN VULNERABIjE, not vulnerable. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, 

clothing; see Vest. Der. investment, Hamlet, i. 3. 128; investi* F.Q. vi. 4. 4.— F. invulnerable, ‘invulnerable;* Cot.— Lat. imulner^ 
/lire, in Tyndal’s Works, p. 36a [misnumbered 374] = F. investiture abilis. See In- (3) and Vulnerable. Dov, invulnerabl-y, invulner* 
(Cot .), as if from Lat. inuestitura, fern, of fut. part, of inuestire. gd/^ -nm , invulnerabili^ty, 

INVESTIGATE, to track out, search into. (L.) ‘ She [Pru- INWARD, internal. (E.) M. E. intmrd, adj., St. Juliana, p. 4^ , 

dence] doth investigate and prepare places apt and conuenient;* Sir 1 . la ; commonly adv., as in Ancren Riwle, p. a 7 a. [The adv. is 
T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. a a (R.) — Lat. inuestigatus, pp. of also inwardes, id. p.99.] — A.S. i/inru/earif, innanweard, adj., Grein, i, 
inuestigare, to track out, search into a track. — Lat. in, in ; and uesti^ 143. — A. S. innan, inns, adv. within, formed from prep, in, in; and 
gare, to trace. See Vestige. Der. investigat^ion, investigative, suffix -w/ord, with the notion of ‘towards;* see Toward, Towards. 
investigat-or, investigat-or-y ; also investiga^le. ^ Note that Der. inwards, adv., where -s answers to M. E. adverbial suffix 
investigable also sometimes means * unsearchable,* from Lat. inmsti- orig. the inflection of the gen. case ; inward-ly. A, S. inweardliee, 
gabilis, unsearchable (distinct from inuestigabilis, that may be in- Grein, i. 144. Also inwards, sb. pi., Milton, P, L. xi. 439. 
vestigated) ; whe re th e prefix in- has a negative force. INWEAVE, to weave in, intertwine. (E.) Milton has inwove, 

INVETERATE, grown old, firmly established or rooted. (L.) P.L. iii. 35a ; inwoven, P. L. iv. 693. Compounded of In- (i) and 

In Shak. Temp. i. a. laa ; Rich. II, i. i. 14. — Lat inueteratus, pp. Weave. 

of inueterare, to retain for a long while. — Lat. in, with intensive INWRAP, the same as Enwrap, q. v. (E.) 

force; and w^/er-, stem of tt«/iis, old. See Veteran. Dot. inveterate^ INWRBATBE, to wreathe amongst (E.) Milton has la- 

ly, invete rate-ness, inveterae-y, wreatFd ; P. L. iii. 361, From In- (i) and Wreathe. 

INVIDIOUS, envious, productive of odium. (L.) * Invidious INWROUGHT, wrought in or amongst. (E.) * Inwrought 

crimes;* Dryden, tr. of Virgil, iEn. xi. 518. Formed by analogy with figures dim;* Milton, Lycidas, 105. From In- (1) and 
with adjectives in -ons (of F. origin) from Lat. innidiosus, envious. Wrought, i. e. worked. 

productive of odium. — Lat. inuidia, envy. See Envy* Der. in* IODINE, an elementary body, in chemistry. (Gk.) Modem, 
vidious-ly, invidious-ness. So named from the violet colour of its vapour. Formed, with suffix 

INVIGOl^TE, to give vigour to. (L.) ‘ This polarity . . . •ine (as in, chlor*ine, bromine), from Gk. Im-iie, contr. form of loeibijs, 

might serve to invigorate and touch a needle ;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. violet-coloured. - Gk. W, a violet ; and tiJ-of, appearance. See 
Errors, b. ii. c. a. § 6. A coined word, formed as if from a Lat. inuigor* Violet and Idyl. Der. iod*ide. 
are* (not found) ; from in, prefix, and vigor, vigour. See Vigour. IOTA, a jot . (Gk^ See Jot. 

INVINCIBXiE, unconquerable. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Cor. iv. IPECACUANHA, a medicinal West-Indian root. (Port.,— 
1. 10. -F. ‘ invincible ; * Cot. -Lat. wi/f««6i/is'.-Lat. i«-, Brazilian.) So defined in Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. -Port, 

not; and vincible. See In- (3) and Vincible. Der. ip/cflcwanAa, giveft Iwlhe Eng.-Port. part of Vieyra’s Diet. Cf. Span. 

iiwincibl-y, invincible-ness, invincibili-ty. ipecacuana. Both Port, and Span, words are from the South- Amer* 

INVlOIiABlE, that cannot be violated or profaned. (F.,— L.) ican name of the plant; it is said to be a Brazilian word, and to 
In Sir T. More, Works, p. 537g; and in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 10. 35. mean ‘ the road-side sick-making plant.* 

— F. tavto/afr/tf, * inviolable ; * Cot.— Lat. inuiolabilis.*" Lat. in-, not; IR- (i)t (L. ; or F.,— L.) The form aMumed by the 

end uiolabilis, that may be violated, from uiolare. See In- (3) and prefix in- (— p^. i«), when the letter r follows. See In- (a). £xx.t 
Violate ; and see below. Der. invidabl-y, inviolabili-ty. ir-radiate, ir*rigate, ir»rision, ir-ritate, ir-ruption. 

INVIOLATE, not profaned. (L.) In Spenser, tr. of Virgil’s IR- fa), prefix. (L. ; or F..-L.) Put for tn-, negative prefix. 
Gnat, L 425.— Lat. inuiolatus, unhurt, inviolate.— Lat. in-, not ; and when the letter r follows. See In- (3). Exx. ; all words beginning 
ai olatus, pp. of uiolare ; see In- (3) and Violate. with ir-, except those mven under Ir- (i). i 4 1 . 

IN^miiE, that cannot be seen. (F.,-L.) M. E. inuisibh, IRE, anger. (F..-L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 7S87.-F. i^, ‘ ire ; 
Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1019; Gower, C. A. ii. 347* Cot— Lat. iro, anger (of doubtful orign). Jjov. we*ful, Gom^ 
— F. invUihle; in Sherwood’s index to Cotgrave.- Lat. inuisihiUs^ Errors, v. 151 ; iiMke-i 4 >h, in Blounts Gloss., ed. 1074, atmi 
See In- (3) and Visible. Dar. invisibl-y, invisibili-ty. irascibh, ‘ oholerick* (Cot.), which from lAt. irfl*c/oilij, fortnaol 

INViTE, to ask, summon, allure. (F.,-L.) ‘ God inttiied men ^from irewi, to become angry ; irascibl-y, iraseibilHy* 
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XBX8. a rainbow. (L.,.Gk.) In Shak. Alla WeU, i. 3. 158.- f ZBBBOOlTCnXtABLB, that cannot be reconciled. In Mint 
Lat. irist a rainbow, i- Gk. tpi 9 . Iris, the messenger of the g^s ; ifnt, shen, ed. 16^7 ; in Coterave ; and in Milton, P. L. i. 122. «*F. irrer 
a rainbow (Homer), Root nncertain. Der. a coined eoneiliable, * irreconcilable ; ' Cot.— F. iV-«Lat. not; ahdF, 

word, as if from pres, oart, of a Lat. verb irit^ic^ere, to become like reeoncilier^ *to reconcile;* Cot. See Ir- (a) and Booonoile. Bar. 
a rainbow, form^ witn inceptive suffix •esc* from inV/*, stem of iris irreeoneiJabl- y, irr eeoneilable-ness, 

(gen. frid-ts) ; hence iWdescfMfe ; also fVidt-um (from the crude from IBBBCOVEIlABliB» that cannot be recovered. (F.,— L.) 
iridi*). Iris, a flower, is the same word ; and see orrice. In Shak. a Hen. IV, ii. 4. 360. Milton has irrecoverably, Samson 

IBg, to weary, distress. (Scand.) Now used impersonally, as in Agon. 81, Coined from ir-, not ; and F. recouvrable, * recoverable ;' 
Shak. As You Like It, ii. i. aa. A. Formerly used personally. Cot. See Ir- (a) and Beoover. Ber. irrecoverabl*y, Boublet, 
M. E. irken, (i) to make tired, (2) to become tired. Of these, the irreeuper able. 

transitive (orig.) sense does not often appear, though preserved in IHaECUFSIBABIiB, irrecoverable. (F., — L.) ‘Ye [yea], 
the mod. phmse ‘it irh me,* and in the word tiring, what irreeuperable damage;* Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. 

*Irhesum, iastidiosus; Irkesumnesse, fastidium; Irkyn, fastidior, acci- 27. — F, irreeuperable, ‘unrecoverable;’ Cot — Lat. irreeuperabilis,"* 
dior;* Prompt. Parv. The intrans. sense is common. ‘To preche I^t. ir*»in*, not; and recuperare, to recover. See Ir- (a) and 
also ^ow myjt not yrile*— you must not grow weary of preaching ; Beoover. Boublet, irrecoverable. 

Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests, 526. /rilrtfd - shrank back, IBBJ^FSEMABIiB, not redeemable. (F.,— L) A co ned 
drawback; Gawain and Glrene Knight, 1573. ‘Swa Jat na man word; in late use. From Ir- (2) and Bedeem. Bar. tVredeem-i 
moght trifc withalle'— so that none may grow tired withal; Pricke abl-y. 

of Conscience, 8918. B. We also find M. E. tired, oppressed. IRBEDUCIBLE, not reducible. (L.) In Boyle’s Works, vol.i. 
‘Oirc frendis of us wille sone be irJte * -o\xr friends will soon be p. 50 (R.) From Ir- (2) mid Beduoe. Ber. irreducibl-y, irredu* 
tired of us; Sir Isumbras, 118. ‘Syr Arther was irke,* i.e. tired; cible-ness. 

Anturs of Arthur, St vi. C. The references in Stratmann shew IBBEFBAGABLE, that cannot be refuted. (F., — L.) In 
that the word occurs chiefly in poems marked with strong Scandi- Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. irrefragable, ‘irrefragable, unbreakable;* 
naviim peculiarities; and the original word is still found in Swedish. Cot. — Lat irrefragabilis, not to be withstood. — Lat. ir-^in*, not; 
— Swed. yrka, ‘to urge, enforce, press; yrka lagen, to enforce the and refragari, to oppose, thwart, withstand. p. Refragari is of 
law ; vi yrhade pd vdr a/resa, we pressed for our departure ; yrka pd doubtful origin. Perhaps from re-, back, and frag-, base oifrangerei 
ndgon, to urge one ; yrka pd en sak, to urge an affair ; * Widegren’s to break ; the orig. sense being ‘ to break back.’ See Fragment. 
Swed. Diet, B. This word is exactly cognate with Lat. urgere, ^ The long a appears also in Lai. suffrngium, perhaps from the same 
to urge ; see Urge. From WARG, to press; whence also Skt. root. Ber. irrefrazabl-y, irrefragable-ness, irrefragabili-ty. 
vrij, to press out, exclude; Gk. etpyeiv, to press in, repress; Goth. IBBEFUT ABLE, that cannot be refuted. (F., — L.) In Kersey, 
to persecute, and E. tt/rtffllr; see Wreak. [Perhaps distinct ed. 1715. Coined from Xr- (2) and Befute. "Dev. irrefutabl-y, 
from 4^ WARG, to work, whence £. work."] E. An interesting IBBEQULAB, not regular. (L.) In Shak. K. Jpohn, v. 4. 54.— 
derivative from this root WARG is the A. S. weorcsutn, painful, Lat. irregularis. J^e Ir- (2) and Begular. Ber. irregtdar-ly y 
irksome (Grein, ii. 678), which clearly suggested the adj. irksome. irregular-i~ty, from F. irregulariU, ‘irregularity,’ Cot. 

Cf. Dan. varke, to pain (perhaps distinct from virke, to work) ; and IBBELEVANT, not relevant. (F., — L.)' Used by Burke (R.) 
North of England /ooMwarlr — tooth-ache (rather than tooth-work). P'rom Ir- (2) and Belevant. Ber. irrelevantAy, irrelevance. 

Also Lithuan. u/urgus, need ; irksome. See Curtius, i. 222 ; IBBELIGXOUS, not religious. (F., — L.) In Shak. Merry 

Fick, i. 773, iii. 293. P. Thus the Swed. yr^a stands for wirka. Wives, v. 5. 242. — F. irreligieux, ‘irreligious;’ Cot. — Lat. irrcligioms. 
weakened form oftt/urilru, from Teut.baseWARK — Aryan ^WAR(L See Ir- (2) and Beligious. Ber. irreligious 4 y\ irreligiotss-ntess 
Ber. irk-some, irk-some-ness, in the Prompt. Parv., as above. Ob- (Bible Wordbook). So also ir-religion, Holland’s Pliny, b. ii. c, 7, 
serve how the word may be distinguished from work, though the ed. 1634, p. 4 i. 

roots may be connected. And note that there is no connection with XBI^M E DIABLE, that cannot be remedied. (F., — L.) /Jn 
A. S. eurg (« arg), slothful, which has a different guttural letter and Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. irremediable, ‘remediless;’ Cot — Lat. ir- 
is represented in English by Arch, Arrant. See further under remediabilis. See Ir- (a) and Bemedy. Ber. irremediabl-y, ifre- 
Urge, Wreak, and Wrong. mediable-ness. 

XBONT, a common metal. (£.) M. £. iren, Chaucer, C. T. 502, IBBEMTSSIBLE, that cannot be remitted or forgiven^ (F.,— L.) 
yren, 1994 ; yzen (for isen), Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 139, 1 . 31. — A.S. * Your sinne is irremissible ; * Fryth, Works, p. 3, col. i. — F. irremis- 
iren, b(^h adj. and sb., Grein, ii. 145 ; older form Isen, both adj. and sible, * unremittable ; ’ Col. — Lat. irremhsihilis, unpardonable. See 
sb., id. 147. + Du. ijzer, formerly yzer. + Iccl.ydrn, contracted from Ir- (2) and Bemit. Ber. irremissible-ness. 
the old form harn. «+• Dan. and Swed. jern. + O. Ii. G. isarn ; M. H. G , IBBEMOVABLE, not removable, firm. (F., — L.) In Shak, 
isern, isen ; G. eisen. + Goth, eisarn, sb. ; eisarnein, adj. And cf. W. M^int. Tale, iv, 4. 518. Coined from ir- = m-, not ; and removable y 
haiam, Irish iarann, Bret, houarn, iron. fi. The Teut. forms are see Ir- (2) and Remove. Ber. irremovabl-y. 
all from the base tSARNA, perhaps an adjectival form from tSA, IBBEPARABLE, that cannot be repaired. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 
ice;8eeIoe. This suggests that iro« ( — ic^-tf«) may have been named Temp. iv. 140. — F, iVrej^aroft/^, ‘irreparable, unrepairable;* Cot.— 
(like crystal) from some fancied resemblance to ice ; perhaps from its Lat. irreparabilis. See Ir- (ar) and Repair. Ber. irreparabl-y, 
hard smooth surface when brightened. See Fick, iii. 3 a. Ber. iron- irreparable-ness. 

hound, -clad, -founder, -foundry, -grey, -handed, -hearted, -master, -mould, IBBEPBEHEN'SIBLE, free from blame. (F., — L.) In Min-, 
•nuare, -work, -witted. Rich. HI, iv. 2. 28. Also iron-monger, q. v. sheu, ed. 1627 ; and Cotgrave.— F. ir reprehensible, ‘ irreprehensible, 
IRONMONGER, a dealer in iron goods. (E.) In Minsheu*s blamelcsse;* Col. — Lat. irreprehensibilis, unblamable. See Ir- (2) 
XKct, 1627; Pepys* Diary, Feb. 6, 1668-9 ; Beaum. and Fletcher, and Reprehend. Dot. irreprehensibl-y, irreprehensible-ness. 

Cnpid's Revenge, iv. 3. See Iron and Monger. Ber. iron- IRREPRESBIBIiE,not repressive. (F.,—L.) Modem; added 
monger^. by Todd to Johnson. Coined from not; and repressible, 

XRONY, dissimulation, satire. (F., — L.,— Gk.) ‘ Ironic, a speak- See Ir- (2) and Repress. Ber. irrepressibl-y. 
ing by contraries, a mocke, a scoffe;* Minsheu’s Diet., ed. 1627.— IRBEPBO AOHABLE, not reproachable. (F.,— L.) In Kersey,, 

F. ironi# (not in Cotgrave. but cited by Minsheu). — Lat. ironFu. — Gk. ed. 1715. — F. irreprochable, ‘unreprochable;’ Cot. — F. ir- — in-, 
etpeevefa, dissimulation, irony. — Gk. tXpwv, a dissembler, one who says not ; and reprockable, ‘ reproachable ; * Cot. See Ir- (2) and Re- 
less than he thinks or means. p. This Gk. word is merely the proooh. Ber. irreproachabl-y. 

pits. part, of eipeiv, to speak, say, talk; so that ttpav means ‘a IRREPBOVABLB, not reprovable, blameless. (F.,— L.) In 
tslker.* Thus the root is ^ WAR, to speak; see Verb, Word. Minsheu, ed. 1627.— F. irrc^rova6/c, ‘ unreprovable ; ’ Cet. See Ir- 
Ber. ironi-e-cd, irom-e-cd-ly. and Reprove. Ber. irreprovabl-y, irreprovable-ness. 

• IRRADIATE, to throw rays of light upon, light up. (L.) In IRRESISTIBLE, that cannot be resisted. (F.,- L.) In Milton, 
Milton, P. L, iii. 53.— Lat. irradiatus, pp. of irradiare, to cast rays P. L. vi. 63. Coined from Ir- (2) and resistible ; see ^aist. Ber. 
on.— Lat. ir-»in, on; and radius, a ray. See Ir- (i) and Ray. irresistibl’y, ir resisti hle-ness, irresistibili-iy, 

Ber. irradiat-ion ; also irradiant, from stem of pres. pt. of irradiare ; IRREBQLUTE, not resolute. (L.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, i. a. 
irradiance, Milton, P.L. viii. 617. 209. Coined from Ir- (a) and Resolute. Ber. irrestAutedy, ir-* 

IRRATIONAL, not rational. (L.) In Milton, P. L. ix. 766, resolute-ness ; also irreso lut-ion, 

X. 708.— Lat. irra/ioao/ff. See Ir- (a) and Rational. Ber. irro^ IRRESPECTIVE, not respective. (F.,—L.) ‘ God's absolute 

tioHcddy, -i-^, irrespective decrees of election; ’ Hammond, Works, v, i. p. 462 (R.)» 

IBRECL AIM ABLE, that cannot be reclaimed. (F.,-L.) From F. ir-**^in-, not; and F. respetif, ‘respective;* Cot. See 
Rare, and a late word ; see Richardson. Coined from Ir- (a) and Respoot. Ber. irre^ective-ly. 

Reclaim. Ber« irredaimabl-y* ^ IRRESPONSIBLE, not responsible, (L.) * Such high and 



IRRETRIEVABLE. ITCH. 80S 

hraptmiUt licence over mankind;* Milton, Tenure of Kings (R.)^^ XBXiB, an island. (F.,«*L.) Quite distinct from the £. itt/oiid, in 
From Ir- (a) and r$$ponsiU « ; see Besponse. Dor. irrespomibi-y, which the s was ignorantly inserted. It is singular that, in the word 
irt0fpo mibH^ty, itli, the s was formeily dropped, thus tending still further to con- 

IBBBTBISrirABXiB, not retrievable. (F.,«»T ) *Thecondi- found the two words. M.£. tfr, yle; Kob. of Glouc.* p. i, 1 . 33 

tion of Gloriana, I am afraid, is irntrievabU ;* Spectator, no 423. Wyclif, Deeds [Acts], xxviii. i.— O. F. hU, * an isle;* Cot; mod. F, 
From F. not; and rgtrievable; see Betrieve. Der. iir#- <fr.>*Lat. mst/Za, an island. See Insular. Der. in Draytoa*8 

tritvah l-y, irretr ievm^U-M&s, Polyolbion, s. 34, note, from O. F. uUtUt * a little island* (Cot.), a 

IBBJSVJBiBEKT, not reverent. (F., -» L.) In M ilton, P. L. xii. loi . dimin. form. And see iso/o/e. 

— F. irreverent, ‘unreverent;* Cot. — Lat. irret/errn/-, stem ofirreuerene, ISOCHBOK'OUS, performed in equal times. (Gk.) In Phil- 
disxespectrul.— Lat. not; and reuerens, respectful, properly lips* Diet., ed. 1706 (s. v. Itoehrone). Imitated frorn Gk. Mxpwoe, 

pres. part, of reuereri, to revere. See Revere. Der. irrevermt 4 y ; consisting of an equal number of times (a grammatical term).— Gk. 
irreverence, Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, De Superbia, sect. 1. fifth, crude form of ttroe, equal ; and time, whence also E. 

IBRBVOCABIiB, that cannot be recalled. (F..-L.) In Chronicle. p. The Gk. fact or Toot is closely related to Skt. 

Spenser, F.Q. vi. 2. 15.-F. irrevocable, ‘irrevocable;* Cot. -Lat. vUhu, adv. equally, with which cf. Skt. vhhuva, the equinox; the 
irreuoeabilis.^ljaX, ir^^in-, not; and reuocahilis, revocable, from Aryan form liingWISW A, equal ; Fick,i. 221. Der. isocAro«-ism. 
retioeare, to recal. See Revoke. Der. irrevocabl-y, irrevocable-ness, I8OI1ATR, to insulate, place in a detached situation. (Ital., — L.) 
IRRIGATE, to water. (L.) * Irrigate, to water ground;* The word occurs in the Preface to Warburton's Divine Grace, but 

Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. And earlier, in Minsheu, ed. i627.-Lat. was censured in 1800 as being a novel and unnecessary word (Todd). 
irrigatui, pp. of irrigare, to moisten, irrigate, flood. — Lat. in, upon. And see note in TJf^nch, Eng. Past and Present. Todd remarks, 
or as an mtensive prefix ; and rigare, to wet, moisten. From the further, that isolated was at first used as a term in architecture, sig- 
same source as E. rain ; see Rain. Der. irrigation ; also irrig-u- nifying detached. It was thus at first a translation of Ital. holato, 
ous, Milton, P. L. iv. 255, from Lat. irriguus, adj. irrigating, formed detached, separate, formed as an adj. (with pp. form) from kola, an 
from irr^fliret island. — Lat. insula, an island; also, a detached house or pile of 

IRRISlOlSr, mocking, scorn. (F., — L.) Rare; in Minsheu, ed. buildings, whence insulatus, insulated, answering to Ital. isolato. See 
1627. — F. irruion, ‘irrision, mocking ;’ Cot. — I^t. irrisionevi, acc. Insular. ^ The F. isoU is likewise bo^owed from the Ital. 
from irrisio, a deriding. — Lat. irrisus, pp. of irridere, to laugh at.— isolato ; the E. word was not taken from the P. (which would only 
Lat. ir-‘ * in, at ; and ridere, to laugh. See Risible. have given a form isoled), but directly from the Italian. Der. isolah 

IRRITATE, to provoke. (L.) ‘ Irritate [provoke] the myndes ion. Doublet, insulate, 

of the dauncers;* Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i, c. 19. -Lat, ISOBCEIjES, having two sides equal, as a triangle. (L.,-Gk.) 

f pp. of tVrtVartf, to snarl greatly (said of dogs), also to pro- In Phillips* Diet., ed. 1706. — Lat. i aosw/m. — Gk. laoaKtXift, with 
Yoke, tease, irritate. p. Of uncertain origin ; but perhaps a equal legs or sides. — Gk. l(ro-, crude fonn of taoe, equal (see Iso- 
frequentative from irrire, also spelt hirrire, to snarl as a dog, wnich onronous) ; and aniXot, a leg, probably connected with attaiptiy, 
is perhaps an imitative word. Der. irritation^F, irritation, ‘an to dance, and aKaXtjvue, halting (see Scalene), 
irritation * (Cot.), from Lat. acc. irritationem ; irritative, irritat-or-y ; ISOTHERM AIj, having an equal degree of heat. (Gk.) 
irrit-ant, from the stem of pres, pt.of irritare ; also irrit-able, in Minsheu, Modem. A coined word. — Gk. lath, crude form of Uoe, equal ; and 
ed, 1627, from Lat. irritabilis ; irrit-ahhy, irrihnble-ness, irrihabilhfy. heat ; with adj. suffix -a/. See IsoolironoUB and Thermo- 

IRRUFTIOH, a bursting in upon, sudden invasion. (B'.,— L.) meter. 

‘An irruption, or violent bursting in ;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627.— F. ISSUE, that which proceeds from something, progeny, produce, 

tion, ‘ an irruption, a forcible entry ; * Cot. — Lat. irruptionem, acc. of result. ( 1 ^.,— L.) M. E. ‘To me and to myn issue;* P. Plow- 

irrupHo, a bursting into. — Lat. ir-=^in, in, upon ; and rupiio, a burst- man, C. xix. 259. ‘ An issue large ; * Chaucer, Troil. v. 205. •^O. F, 
ing, from ruptus, pp. of rumpere, to tost. Sec Rupture. Der. isswe, ‘the issue, end, success, event;’ Cot. A fem. form of issu, 
irruptive, irruptiveiy, from pp. irruptm of irrumpere, to burst in. ‘ issued, flowen, sprung, proceeded from ; * pp. of issir, ‘ to issue, to 
IS, the 3 pers. pres, of the verb substantive. (E.) A. S. is ; see further go, or depart out ; ’ id. — Lat. exire, to go out of ; from en, out, and 
under Are, Essence. ire, to go ; see XSxit. Der. issue, verb, merely borrowed from the 

ISINGIjASS, a glutinous substance made from a fish. (Du.) sb., and in later use; ‘we issued out* is in Surrey’s tr. of Virgil, 
* Ising*^lass, a kind of fish-glue brought from Island [Iceland], us’d where the Lat. text has ‘ iuuat ire,’ ./Eneid, ii. 27. [The M. E. verb 
in medicines;* Kersey’s Diet,, ed. 1715. A singular corruption (as was isch, common in Barbour’s Bruce, and borrowed from the F. vb. 
if there were reference to icing in confectionery, and to the glassy issu-er; issue-less, Wint. Ta. v. i. 174. 

appearance of jellies made with it) from O. Du. huyzenblas, mod. Du. ISTHMUS, a neck of land connecting a peninsula with the main- 

huizenblas, * Isinglass, ; ’ Sewel’s Eng.-Du. Diet. ; 1754. land. (L., — Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627; spelt isrmw in Cotgrave, to 

The lit. sense is ‘sturgeon bladder; * isinglass being obtained from translate O. F. — Lat. is/Am«s. — Gk. h 0 fi 6 s, a narrow passage, 

the bladder of the sturgeon (Accipenser sZi/no). -f- G. hausenhlase, neck of land; allied to W/wt, a step ; extended from 1 , to go. Cf. 
isinglass ; from hausen, a kind of sturgeon (answering to Du. huizen) ; Skt. i, to go ; Lat. ire, to go. 

and blase (-Du. Was), a bladder, from hlasen, to blow, allied to E. IT, the neuter of the third personal pronoun. (E.) Formerly also 

Blow. ^ That the word is of Du. rather than of G. origin, is hit, P. Plowman, A. i. 85, C. ii. 83 ; but it in the same, B. i. 86.— 
obvious. The G. aw ( — o«/ in cow/) could not have produced E. i ; A. S. hit, neuter of he ; see He. + Icel. hit, neut. of hinn. + Du. heu 
whereas the Du. ui (sometimes nearly —oy in coy) easily did so. The neut. of hij. CV* The gen. case its was just coming into use in 

conation was easily made by sailors. Shakespeare's time, and occurs in Temp. i. 2. 95, &c., but the usual 

ISLAND, an isle, land surrounded by water. (E.) The s is I form in Shak is his, as in A. S. We also find it in Shak. (with the 
ignorantly inserted, owing to confusion with isle, a word of B". origin; sense of its) in the first folio, in 13 passages. Temp. ii. 1. 163, &c. 
see below. In Spenser, F.Q. ii. 6. ii, the word is spelt 15/and in the See the articles in The Bible Wordbook and in Schmidt’s Shak. 
Globe edition, but Hand in the passage as quoted in Richardson. Lexicon. Its does not once occur in the Bible, ed. 1611, which has 
M. E. Hand, Hand, yland, ylond; spelt ylond in Octovian Imperator, it where mod. editions have its in Levit. xxv. 5. The use of hit for 
639 (Weber’s Met. Romances, iii. 170); Hand, Layamon, 1 . 1133 his (-1V5) occurs early, viz. in the Anturs of Arthur, st. viii, 1 . ii. 
(later text).- A. S. igland, Grein, ii. 13^ p. The A. S. igHand The A. S. neuter form is hit, nom. ; his, gen. ; him, dat. ; hit, acc, 
is compounded of ig, an island, and land, land. Grein (ii. 136) gives Der. itself; see Self. 

ig, ieg as equivalent forms, with references; the word is also written ITALICS, the naoie given to letters printed thus— 1« sloping type, 
ig (id. i. 233) ; and in Eng. local names appears as -ca or -cy, as in (L.) So called because invented by Aldo Manuzio (Aldus Manutius), 
Batters-ea, Aldemsy, Angles-ey, y. Cognate words are: Du. « 7 and, an Italian, about a. n. 1500. Aldo was bom in i 447 » died in 
an island, formerly written eyland (Sewel) ; Icel. eyland; Swed. 1515. Letters printed in this type were called by the Italians corwW 
bland, used as a proper name for an island in the ^Itic Sea ; G. (cursive, or running hand), but were known to other nations as 
eilamd, S. Dropping the syllable -land, we also find A. S. ig, ieg. Italics; see Engl. Cyclop, s. v. Manuzio.— Lat. I/alicus, Italian.— Lat. 
^ (as above); Icel. ey, an island; Dan and Swed, a, an island ; also Italia, Italy, Der, italie-ise, 

O. H. G. snva, -auwa, in composition (Fick), with which cf. G. aue, ITCH, to have an irritating sensation in the skin. (E*) L'^e if 
a meadow near water ; and see Alt, jSyot, the dimin. forms. All ( — M. E. yif, ^if^h, S. gif) this word has lost an initial M E. y or 
these Fick (iii. 10) deduces from an orig. Teut. form AHWIA, be- 3 — A.S. g, M.E. iken, icchen, lichen, ^iken; see Prompt. Panr, pp. 
longing to water or a place in water, a secondary formation from 259, 538. The pp. occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 3684, where the Six-^Xt 
Teut. AH W A, water, which ^pears in Goth, ahwa, A.S.ert, O.H.G. (A. 3O82) has the various spellings icched, yched, and ^ehid,m>h, S* 
etha, a stream, with which cf. Lat. aqua, water ; sec Aquatic. Thus giecan, to itch ; in A. S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, p. 50, 1 , 13 j 
the A. S. ed signifies ‘water; * whence ieg, ig, ‘a place near water,* whence A. S. gic-enes, an itching (Bosworth), and um to 

and igdand, an island. Der. ishnd-er, Temp. ii. 2. 37. jp translate Lat. pruritus (an itching) in MM, Gloss.* pr. m^nght*! 
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ITEM. 


Vocab. !. ao, col. i, 1 . 6. if Dn. to itch; whence jtukmgt 
jtukii ( • A.S* gic^t an itching.^ G,jueJltin^ to itch. Root unknown. 
Per. iieh, sb., itcAry, 

ITSMt a sepainte article or ^)articalar. (L.) The mod. use of 
iitm as a sb. is due to the old use of it in enumerating particulars. 
Pro^ly, it is an adv. meaning * also ' or ‘ likewise/ as in Shak. Tw. 
Kt. i. 5. 265 ! * as, iVtfw, two lips, indifferent red ; two grey 
eyes;* &c.«-Lat. ittm, in like manner, likewise, also; closely re- 
lated to iia, so. Cf. Skt. iitkanh thus ; ittkd, thus ; tVi, thus. All 
extensions from the pronominal base 1 of the third person ; cf. Skt. 
i -dom, th is . 

inSBATSSy to repeat often. (L.) Bacon has iterations and 
itertue in Essay 35 (Of Dismtch). Shak. has iterance, Oth. v. 2. 150 
(folio cdd.); iteraiiont l Hen. IV, i. 2. 101.— Lat. iteratus, pp. of 
iterare, to repeat. Lat. iterum, again; a comparative adverbial form 
(with suffix •*tar*) from the pronom. base I of the third person ; see 
Ite m. P er. itsrat 4 on, iterat-ive, 

ITIH 3 JRANT» travelling. (L.) * And glad to tom itinerant ; * 

Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 2. 1. 92.— Lat. itinerant-, stem of pres. pt. 
of ob^lete verb itinerare, to travel.-* Lat. itiner-, stem of ittr, a 
journey. Ml Lat. \t-um, supine of ire, to go.—.^ I, to go ; cf. Skt. 1, to 
gQ, Dor. ieinerant 4 y, itinerane-y, itinerac-y. Also itinerary (Levins), 
from Lat. itinerarium, an account of a journey, neut. of itiner-arius, 
beloi^in^o a journey, from base itiner- with suffix -arius, 

IVOlEtx » a hard white substance chiefly obtained from the tusks 
of elephants. (F.,— L.) M. E. iuory, iuorie (with u for v), Chaucer^ 
C.T. 7533; also spelt every, Trevisa, i. 79. — O.F. ivurie, ivory, a 12th- 
century form, cited by Littr< 5 ; later ivoire, * ivory ; * Cot, [Cf. Prov. 
evori, Bartsch, Chrestomathie Provenyale, 29. 20, whence perhaps 
the M. E. form every* Also Ital. avorio, avolio."] — Lat. eboreus, adj. 
made of ivorv. — Lat. ebor-, stem of ebur, sb. ivory. fi. Supposed 
by some to be connected with Skt. ibAa, an elephant. Per. ivory, 
a dj., ivo ry-black, ivory-nut. 

IV Y, the name of a creeping evergreen. (E.) * He mot go pipen 

in an ivy 4 eef\ * Chaucer, C. T. 1840. — A. S. ifig, ivy ; see Gloss, to 
A.S. l^echdoms, ed. (I'ockayne; also ijegn, an old form in the 
Corpus MS. glossary. [The A. S./ between two vowels was sounded 
as V, and the change of A. S. -ig to £. -y is regular, as in A. S. st&n- 
ig M E. ston-y."] + O. H. G. ebah, ivy (cited by E. Miiller). There 
seems to be a further possible connection with the Lat. apium, parsW, 
a word borrowed from Gk. dtnov, (i) a pear, (2) parsley. The G. 
epheu, ivy, eppich, (i) parsley, (2) ivy, seem to be due to Lat. apium, 
r ather than to be true Teutonic words. Per. ivy-mantled, ivi-ed. 

rWTS, certainly. (E.) M. E. y«/fs, iwis\ Chaucer, C.T. 3277, 
3705. Common in Shak., as in Merch. Yen. ii. 9. 68, Tam. Shrew, 
1. X.62, Rich. Ill, i. 3. X02. — A.S. gems, adj. certain; gewisllce, adv. 
certainly; Grein, i. 43. -f Du. gewis, adj. and adv., certain, certainly. 

G. gewiss, certainly. Cf. Icel. viss, certain, sure ; vissuliga, cer- 
tainly. p. All these words are closely connected with E. wise, 
and with A. S. witan, to know ; from V WID, to know. 46 * It is 
to be particularly noted that the M. E. prefix i- ( — A. S. ge-) is often 
written apart from the rest of the word, and with a capital letter. 
Hence, by the mistake of editors, it is sometimes printed / wis, and 
explained to mean * I know.' Hence, further, the imaginary verb 
ms, to know, has found its way into our dictionaries. But it is pure 
fiction ; the verb being wit* See Wit, verb. 


J. 

SABSJBSi, to chatter, talk indistinctly. (Scand.) Former Jaber 
orjt^e, * Whatsoeuer the jewes would jaber or iangle agayn ; ' Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 665 (R.) * To iabil, multum loqui ; ' tevins, ed. 
1570. Andcf.giW#r,Hamlet,i. 1.X16. Jabber, Jabble we weakened 
forms of gabber, gabble, frequentative forms from the base gab, seen 
in Icel. gabba, to mock, scoff. See Gabble ; and cf. Du. gabberen, 
* to jabber * (Sewel). Per. jabber-er. 

JACISTTH, a precious stone. (F., - L., Gk.) In the Bible, Rev. 
ix. 17; xxi. 30 . ‘In Rev. ix. 17, the hyacinthine, or dark purple, 
colour is referred to, and not the stone ; as in Sidney’s Arcadia (k i. 
p. 59, 1 . 38), where mention is made of “ Queene Helen, whose Jacinth 
naire curlra by nature,” &c. ; ' Bible Wordbook, which see. [But I 
uhottld explain Uaainth haire,' like 'hyacinthine locks' in Milton, P.L. 
iv. 301, to mean * hair curling like the hyacinth,* without refisrence 
to colour.] M. E. iaeynte, Wyclif, 2 Chron. ii. 7 (earlier version), 
iaeynet (later version). Gower has jaeinetus; C. A. iii. 112.— O.F. 
jaeinihe, * the precious stone called a jacint ; ’ Cot. -Lat. hyacinthvs, 
jacinth. Rev. xxi. 30 (Vulgate). mGk. b&mvBos; Rev. xxi. 30. See 
Hyaeinth. ^ Thus Jacinth is for hyacinth, as Jerome for Hieromc 
or Hieronymus,, and Jerutalm for Hierusalem* 




JACOBIN. 

» JApK (i), a sau^ fellow, sailor. (F.,-L,MGk.,-«Heb.) The 
phrase ‘thou Sire John* is in Chaucer, C.T, X4816; on which 
Tj^hitt remarks : ‘ I know not how it has happmed, that in Uxe 
principal modem languc^es, John, or its equivalent, is a name of 
contempt, or at least ot slight. $0 the Italians use Gianni, fron^ 
whence Zani ; the Spaniards Juan, as bedfo Juan, a foolish John ; the 
French Jean, with various additions ; and in f^glish, when we call 
a man a John, we do not mean it as a title of honour. Chaucer, ih 
!• $ 7 oS, uses Jacke/ool, as the Spaniards do bobo Juan ; and I suppose 
jaek-ass has the same etymology.* ‘ Go fro the window, Jacke/ool, 
she said;* Chaucer, Cf. T. 3708. This M. E. Jacks is obviously 
borrowed from the F. Jaqttes ; but it is very remarkable that this 
common French name is considered as an equivalent to the E. 
common name Jtdin, since it really answers to Jacofr.— Lat. Jacobus* 
— Gk. TdKa;/ 3 oi. — Heb. Fa‘070'6, Jacob ; lit. one who seizes by the 
heel. — Heb. root 'dqab, to seize by the heel, supplant. B. It is 
difficult to tell to what extent the various senses of the word jack 
depend upon the name above. a. It is, however, clearly to be 
traced in the phrase jMk o* the clock, Rich. II, v. 5. 60, where it 
means a figure which, in old clocks, used to strike upon the bell, 
p. In a similar way, it seems to have been used to name various 
implements which supplied the place of a boy or attendant, as in 
boot-jack and in the jack which turns a spit in a kitch^. y. Simi- 
larly, it denoted the key of a virginal ; Shak. Sonnet 120. 8. Hence 

perhaps also a familiar name for the small bowl aimed at in the 
game of bowls; Shak. Cymb. ii. x. 2. s. And for a small pike 
(fish), as distinct from a full-grown one. Ber. Jack-o-lent^J.aAi of 
Lent, a puppet thrown at in Lent, Merry Wives, iii. 3. 27 ; Jack-a- 
— Jack o’ lantern, also caWed Jack-with^the-lantern, an ignis 
fatuus (see Todd's Johnson) ; Jack-pudding, Milton, Defence of the 
People of England, c. x (R.), compounded of Jack and pudding, just 
as a buffoon is called in French Jean-pottage (John-pottage) and in 
German Ham-wurst (Jack-sausage) ; Jack-an-apes, Tyndall's Works, 
p. 132, col. X. 1 . II, put for Jack o' apes, with the insertion of n in 
imitation of the M. E. an (really equivalent to on) and for the avoid- 
ing of hiatus (see Morris, Plist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence, p. 195), 
so that the word meant ‘ a man who exhibit^ performing apes ; * 
Jack-hy-the-hedge, ‘an herb that grows by the hedge side/ Kersey, ed. 
1715 > jack-ass; and probably jack-daw, Pliny, b. x. c. 29 (and not a 
corruption of chough-daw, as it has been desperately guessed to be) : 
cf. O. F. jaquette, ' a proper name for a woman, a piannat, or mega- 
tapy * [magpie], Cot. Also (probably) jack-screw, a screw for raising 
heavy weights. ^ 1. Thorpe, in his edit, of Ancient Laws, vol. i, 
Glossary, gives an A. S. ceac, a sort of stocks or pillory (cf. Du, 
kaak, a pillory (Sewel), Don. kag, a whipping-post), and adds : * our 
word jack, signifying several kinds of engines and instruments, is 
probably derived from ceac, pronounced, as in later times, ehack* In 
this guess I have no belief ; there is no trace oi'chack^ and nothing 
to connect jack (not earlier than the 14th century) with A. S. times. 
Add to this, that the A.S. word seems to have been cede (with long a), 
which would have given a later form cheek ; cf. Du. kaak, a pillory, 
which is the cognate word. 2. There is, however, an A. S. ceac, a 
pitcher (Mark vii. 4), which would have given chack or jack ; this 
might seem to account for jack (more commonly black-jack) in the 
sense of a sort of leathern jug ; but the jug really took its name from 
its likeness to a jack-boot ; see Jack (2). 

JACK (2), a coat of mail, a military coat worn over the coat of 
mail. (F.) 'Jakke of defence, iak of fence, garment, Baltheus;*^ 
Prompt. Parv. p. 356, and note, shewing that the word was in use as 
early as X375. ‘lacke, hamesse, iacq, iacquei* Palsgrave.— O. F. 
Jaque, * James, also a lack, or coat of maile, and thence, a lack for 
the body of an Irish grey-hound . . . put on him when he is to coap * 
[with a wild boar] ; Cot. Cf. Ital. gtaco, a coat-of-mail, Span.Jaco, 
a soldier’s jacket ; also Du. jak, G. jacks, Swed. jacka, a jacket, 
jerkin. ^ fi* Of obscure origin; it is even somewhat doubtful 
whether it is of Romance or Teutonic origin, but the latter is hardly 
probable. Most likely Ducange is right in assigning the origin of it 
to the Jacquerie, or revolt of the peasantry nicknamed Jacques Bon- 
homme, a. d. X35S. That is, it is from the O. P'. name Jacques, See 
Jaok (x)« "Dot, jack-et, q. v.; also jack-boots, boots worn as armoux; 
for the legs, in the Spectator (Todd) ; black-jack (Nares, & v.Jack). 
JACBuAZiy a kind of wild animal. (Pers.) In Di^en, Annus, 
Mirabilis, st. 83, 1 . 327 ; Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 115,, 
—Pers. shaghdl; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 383. Cf. Skt. a 

jackal, a fox ; and perhaps Heb. shii'dl, a fox, from Heb. root shtCal, 
to dig, hollow out. 

J AOiEiBTy a short coat. (F.) * In a blew jacket ;* Spenser, Mother 
Hubberd's Tale, 1 . 205.— O.F. *a jacket, or short and sleeve* 

lesse country-coat;* Cot. Dimm. of O.F. jaque, 'u jack, or ooa^ 
of mail ; * Cot. Sec Jack (2). Dor. jacket-ed, 

JACOBS^, a fiw of the order of St. Dominick. (F.,-L.,- Gk, 



jkcbmuE! 

^•Heb.) ‘Nw fitrifi minor, Rom, of tho Rose, !• 

6.t4l.«»F.iQwo6fM, *a jacobiii;* Cot.«*LowLat JacMtut^ adj. formed 
fromyacoka; see Jack (tl B. Hence one of a fiiotion in the 
French revolution, so called from the 7 a«> 6 ia dub, which first met in 
the hsitt of the Jacobin friars in Paris, Oct. 1789 ; see Haydn, Diet 
of Dates, O. Also the name of a Aoodid (friaivlike) pigeon, Bor, 

an adherent of James II. (L.,-Gk.,*iHeb.) 
Formed with suffix -//# (sLat. -iVa), from yaeokus, James. See 
Jaok (i). Bor. yacobUHsm. 

JADB (I), a sorry nag, on old woman. (Unknown.) M. E. 
jade (MS. fade), Chaucer, C. T. 14818. The same as Lowland 
Sc. yadf yaud. North of Eng. yaud, a jade. Of unknown origin ; 
perhaps connected with Du. to hunt, chase, drive, nde,Jagien, 
to horr^ Jagi, the chase. Cf. Low G. Jagd, a chase, crowd of 
people, Bremen Wdrterb. ii. 683 ; Dexi.jage, G^jagen, to chase ; see 
Xaoltt. if The use of Lowland Sc. y shews that the word is 
probably Teutonic. Mr. Wedgwood’s etymology, from Span, ijadear, 
to pant (from ijada, the flank, which is from Lat. i 7 ia, the groin), is 
inmrobable. hev.jade, vb. to tire, spurn, Antony, iii. i. 34. 

JADB (a), a hard dark green stone. (F., - Oriental ?) In Bailey’s 
Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. Cf. F.jade, Span. jade, jade, Florio’s Ital. Diet, 
gives the form iada. If is of unknown origin ; but probably Oriental. 
Prof. Cowell finds yedd, a material out of which ornaments are made, 
in the Dhryivaddna ; but it does not seem to be Sanskrit. 

JAQ, a notch, ragged protuberance. (C.) ^Jagge, or dngge of a 
garment;* Prompt. Parv. p. 235. *I iagge or cutte a garment; 
lagg** n cuttyng;^ Palsgrave. Prob. of Celt, origin. — Irish gag. a 
cleft ; gagaim, 1 split, or notch ; W. gag, an aperture, cleft ; gagen, 
a cleft, chink ; Gael, gag, a cleft, chink ; gag, to split, notch. Ber. 
jagg-ed, spelt iaggde in Gascoigne, Steel Glas, 1161 ; whence to- 
tagged, Skelton, Elinour Rummyng, 1 . 124; jagg-ed-ness ; jagg-y. 
dir The Icel. Joiti, a rough piece of ice. can hardly be related ; see 
loiole. 

JAQUAB, a S. American beast of prey. (Brazilian.) In a trans- 
lation of Bufibn’s Nat. Hist., London, 1 793. The word is Brazilian ; 
see Buffon, Quadruped, f. iii. pp. 289, 293 (Littr^). * Jagua in the 
Guarani [Brazilian] language is the common name for tygers and 
dogs. The generic name for tygers in the Guarani language is Jaqua- 
fete\' Clavigero; Hist, of Meiaco; tr. by Cullen, ii. 318 (ed. 1787), 
JAUi, another spelling of Gaol, q. v. (F.,i-L.) 

JAliAP, the root of a Mexican plant. (Mexican.) • Jaiap, the 
foot of a kind of Indian night-shade;* Phillips’ Diet, ed. 1706. 
Named from Jalapa Or Xalapa, in Mexico. The Span, letters j and 
w are equivalent, and denote a guttural sound ; thus Don Quijote is 
Don (fixate, the j or x being sounded something like the G. ch. 
JAM (t), to press, squeeze tight. (Scand.) *Jam. to squeeze;* 
Halliwell. ^yammed in between the rocks;* Swinburne, Travels 
through Spain (1779), let. 3, p. 8. *Jam, to render firm by treading, 
as cattle do land they are foddered on ; ’ Marshall’s Rural Economy 
of Norfolk (E. D. S. Gloss. B. 3). The same word as cham, or 
champ, * Cham, to chew or champ ; * Palsgrave. ‘ Champ [with 
excrescent p], to tread heavily, Warwickshire; to bite or chew, 
Suffolk;* Halliwell. Whence also: * Champ, hard, firm, Sussex;* 
M. ; t. e. ehammed or jammed down, aS if by being trodden on. See 
Champ, which is of Scand. o^n. % For the common and 
regular change from ch to j, see Jaw, Jowl. 

JAM (2), a conserve of fruit boiled with sugar. (Scand.?) In 
Tohnson*s Diet. Of uncertain origin, but most likely from Jam (1). 
The following quotation suggests that it may mean a soft substance, 
resembling what ha^ been ^ewed. * And if we have anye stronger 
meate, it must be ehammed afore by the nurse, and so put into the 
babe's mouthe ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 241 h. See Champ. 
JAMB, the side-post of a door. (F.,— L.) ^Jaum of the door, 

the side-post. The word is also in use in the South, where they say 
the jaum of the chimney ;* Ray, Collection of North-Country Words, 
169 1 . Spelt jaumbe in* Cotgrave, ‘ Yea, the jambes, posts, principals, 
and standanh, all of the same mettall ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b: 
xxxHi. c. 3.«*F. jambe, ‘ther leg or shank, ... the jaumbe or side- 
post of a door ; * Cot. Cf. Ital. gamba. Span, gamba, the leg ; Port. 
gambias, pi. the legs. Late Lat. gakba, a hoof; Vegetius, i. 56, 
near the end ; 3, ao. This is certainly a corrtiption from* an older form 
eamba, which appears in O. Spanish (Diez, whom see).— 
to bend ; whence Lat. eamurue, crooked, camera, a vault ; so that 
the word was orig. used of the bent leg or the knee. Cf, W. cam, 
crooked. And see Chamber, Gambol, Ham. Det, giamb-eux, 
l^^ngs, greaves, Spenser, F.Q. ii. 6. 29 (apparently a coined word). 
JANGIiB, to sound disco^antly, to quarrel. (F.,- 0 . Low G.) 
*K Jangling of the bells;* Shak. Per. ii. i. 45. Hence Jaagfr- to 
malm discordant; *like sweet bells jangled Haml. iii. 1. i6fi. 
H. E. JmgUn, to quarrel, talk loudly. * ^ 
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a dog, talk loudly. l>nT,jangl-erJangUing ; see jingle, 
JjSnZASLY, JANI88ABY, a soldier of tlfe old Turkisli 
footguard. (F.,— Turkish.) Bacon speaks of * the Janizaries* id 
Essay 19, Of Empire, near the end. There is an earlier reference to 
them in Sir T. More, Works, p. 279!. * Janissaries, an order of 
infantry in the Turkish army : originally, young prisoners trained to 
arm? ; were first organised by Orcan, about 1330. and remodelled by 
his son Amui^th I. 1360. ... A firman was issued on 17 June, 1620* 
abolish!^ the Janizaries ;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. And see Gibbon, 
Roman ]^pire, c. 64. — O. F. Jannissaires, ♦ the J anizaries ; * Cot. Of 
Turkish origin ; the word means ‘new soldiers;* from Turk. yeHi, 
new, and *askari, a soldier. The fi represents saghir noon, a nasal 
letter peculiar to Turkish. Cf. Pers. *ashari, a soldier; Arab, 'asilrar^ 
an army, troops ; Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1008. 

JABuABX, the first month of the year. (L.) M.E. January 
(MS. lanuary), Chaucer, C. T. 9267 (March. Tale). Englished from 
Lat. lanuarius, January, named from the god lanus, a name con- 
nected with Lat. ianua, a door ; the doors of houses being supposed 
to be under his especial protection-. Prob. from e/ YA, to go ; cL 
Skt. yd, to go. 

JAPAN, a name given to certain kinds of varnished work, 
(Japan.) Properly 'Japan work,* where Japan is used adjectivally. 
Named from the country. Pope playfully alludes to * shining altars 
o{ Japan Rape of the Lock, in. 107. Ber. Hence japan, verb, to. 
varnish like Japan work, to polish ; japann*er, a polisher of shoes, 
shoe-black. Pope, Imit. of Horace, Epist. i. i. 156. 

JAH (i), to make a discordant noise, ereak, clash, quarrel. (E.> 

* Out of al ioynt ye iar ; * Skelton, Duke of Albany, 1 . 378. And see 
Shak. Tam. Shrew, iii. i. 39, 47 ; y. 2. i. a. Jar stands for an 
older form char, only found in the derivative charhen, to creak like 
a cart or barrow (Prompt. Parv.), also to creak like a door (Gower, 
C. A. ii. 102). B. Again, char stands for an older bar, answering 
to the Teut. base KAR, to make a harsh sound, murmur, complain, ^ 
seen in Goth, kardn, to sorrow, O'. Stfx. kardn, to lament, and in E; 
care, crane ( >= car-ane) ; see further under Oare, Crane, Jar- 
gon. This Teut. base KAR is from ^GAR, to call, cry, whence 
also Lat. garrire, to prate, croak, garrulus, talkative; see Gar- 
rulous. Dot. jar, sb., spelt jarre, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 3. 23. 

JAB (2), an earthen pot. (F.,-— Pers.) ‘A great jar;* Ben Jonson/ 
tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry ; h 38. And in Cotgrave.— O. F. Jar^r 

* a jarre;' Cot.; mod. F, jarre, [Cf. Span. Jarra, a jug, pitcher ; Ital. 
giara, giarra, *a iarre; * Florio.J — Pers. JorraA, ajar, earthen water-* 
vessel; cf. Pers. JwrraA, a little cruisei, or jar; Rich. Pers. Diet; 
p. 504, col. 2. Probably borrowed by the Spanish from the Arabs. - 

JABGON, a confused talk. (F.,— L. ?) M.E. jargon, jergon,, 
chattering. ‘And ful of />rgo/f **=very talkative; Chaucer, (J.T/ 
9723. Particularly used of the chattering of birds ; Gower, C. A. iD 
264, 318; Rom. df the Rose, 7i6.i**F. jargon, ‘gibridge, fustian 
language.* Got, ; jargonner, * to speak fustian, jangle, chatter,* id; 
The word is old, and appears with the sense of the chattering of birds 
in the 13th cent. (Littre). Cf. Span. gtHgonza, jargon ; gerigonzart 
to speak a jargon ; Ital. grrgo, jargonv p. All perhaps from a Lat. . 
base GARG, an extension frOm y GAR, to call, cry out, make a 
noise, seen in Lat. garrire ; see Jar (i). This extended form GARG; 
answering to a Teut. base KARK, is exactly represented in English^ 
by M. E. charhen, to creak as a cait, and the A. S. cearcian, to gnash 
the teeth (./Elfric’s Hcmiilies, i. 132), An attenuated form of charken 
is the M. E. chirhen, to chirp, to make a harsh noise. * Al f^l of 
chirking [ » jargo n] was that sory place ; * Chaucer, C. T. 2006. 
JABGONJBIiIjBL a variety of pear. (F.,**- Ital.,— Pers.?) In;’ 
Johnson’s Diet.— F.>i^o»ie//«, a variety of pear, very stony (Littr^),; 
Formed (according to littr^) as a cUmin. from F. jargon, a yellow 
diamond, a small stone. ^ Itci. giargone, a sort of yellow diamond,. 
Perhaps from Pers. zarghn^ gold-coloured, from zar, gold ; see Devic# 
Snpp. to* Littr^*. 

JA8MIKB, JB88AMINB, a genus of plants. (Pers.) Spelt 
jasmin, jetsemin, jdsomine, jesseAn Cotgrave. Milton has jesfommef 
P. L. iv. 698 ; Lycidas, 143. The spelling jasmin agrees with O. F* 
jasmin; Cot, JessenUn, jehc/mine answer to the Ital. forms 
geUomino, The Span, form is jazmin. All are from Pera ydsmi^ 
jasmine; of which another form is ydsawfa, jessamine ; Rich. Fgm 
Diet. p. 1703; Palmer’s Pers. Diet, col 715. ♦: 

JAl&BBy a precious stone, (F.,-L.,-Gk.,^ Arab.) M*® 
Jaspre, lasper, ^ What is better than gold : fofpre; Chaucer^ C* TiJ 
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To jan^e and to jape ; * P. 4 Tale of MeUbens» Six-text, B. 2297. Also spelt 
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Ui. Its; (see LUtr^). an' occasional' 

Ipelling of O. F. and F. * a Jasper stone i* Cot. [Thus the r is 

an addition, and no real of the word.]«Lat. mpidem, acc. of 
ioBpii, a jasper. •• Ok. lomt.MArab. ya^, ya^f, also spelt ymkb, 
j^per; V^.yathp,yaihf, Jasper; Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1707 ; Palmer's 
pers. Piet, c ol. 719. Cf. nA^ydtUphih, a jasper. And see Diaper. 

JAUl^DICDy a disease caused by bile. (F.,«»L.) In Shak. 
Merch. Yen. i. i. 85. The d is purely excrescent, as commonly in £. 
illrords after m ; cf. tound brom F. ton, M. £. latmyt^ Pricke of Con- 
science, 1* 700; SMlt Trevisa, ii. 113; further corrupted to 

iaumdr^t, in a JjRtn-cent tr, of Higden, on the same page as the last 
reference. «*0. F. (and F.) jaunissit so spelt in the 13th cent. (Littr^); 
but Cot. p[ives it nsjaulnitte, * the jaundies.' Formed with suffix -iss# 
(■olAt. -i/io)from c^ jtudnit yellow; because the disease is character- 
ised yellowness of the skin and eyes. The oldest spelling of 
jaunt is joint (Littid).«iLat. ralbinm, also galbanus^ greenish yellow. 
wLat. galbut, yellow. P. The origin of Lat. galbus is obscure ; 
it is a rare word, and allied to Lat. giluus, yellow, used by Virgil, 
Qeorg. iii. 83. The likeness of Lat. galbus, giluus, to G. gelb and £. 
ytllow is so close as to suggest that they are Latinised forms of 
Teutonic words ; the true Lat. form being helvut, answering to Gk. 
XX%»ot. See Chlorine, Oreen, and Yellow. Derjaundic-ed. 

JAVTSfT, to ramble, make an excursion. (Scand.) It is clear 
from the exx. in Shak. that Jaunt and jaunct are equivalent terms. 
yaunt is a wild and fatiguing ramble, Komeo, ii. $.26; where an- 
other reading is jounce. It also means to ramble, rove, id. ii. 5. 53, 
\rhere another reading for jaunting is jauncing. A. It is easier 

to trace jaunct first. Shak. has: ‘Spurred, galled, and tired by jauncing 
Bolingbroke,* i e. hard-riding Bolingbroke. This jaunct is from O.F. 
janctr, of which Cotgrave says : ‘ Jancer vn cheval, * to stirre a horse 
in the stable till he be swart with- all, or as our jauni ; an old word.* 

^ This O. F. jancer, to play tricks with or tease a horse, is from the 
same source as jaunt, as will appear. p. The proper sense of 
jaunt is to play tricks, play the tool, hence to talk wildly, and hence, 
to ramble, rove. This appears from Lowland Sc. jaunt, to taunt, to 
jeer; whence the frequentative form jaunder, to talk idly, to converse 
in a roving way ; whence to jaunder about, to go about idly from 
place to place, without any object (Jamieson). Of Scand. origin. 
owed. dial, ganta, to play the buffoon, to romp, sport. Jest ; gantas, 
to jest ; cf. O. Swed. gantas, to toy ; sec Kietz and Ihre. So also 
Dan. dial, gantast, to jc.st (Aasen). This Swed. dial, ganta is from 
the sb. gant, a fool, buffoon ; from the adj. gan, droll (Rietz). Cf. 
Icel. gan, frenzy, frantic gestures. ^ It will thus be seen that 
the form jaunt (also written jant) came to us directly from the Scan- 
dinavian, whilst the form jounce came to us mediately through the 
French, causing the change from / to c, ’Dev. jaunty, q. v. 

JAUNTY, JANTY^ fastastical, finical. (Scand.) * We owe 
most of our jan*y fashions now in vogue to some adept beau among 
them' [the French]; Guardian, no. 149; dated 1713. An adj. 
formed with suffix -y from the verb jaunt, to ramble idly about. See 
libove. Der. jaunt-i-ness ; * that jauntyness of air I was once master 
of,* Spectator, no. 530. ^ Observe how the orig. sense of ‘ buffoon- 

]^e ' is p reserved in jaunty. 

JAVSXiIN, a kind of spear or dart. (F.,— C.?) Used in the 
•ense of boar-sj^ear, Shak., Venus, 616. — O. ¥. javelin, m., javeline, f., 

• a javcling, a weapon of the size between a pike and partizan ;* Cot. 
Cf. O. F. javelot, * a gleave, dart, or sm^l javelin ;’ Cot. Also Span. 
J^alina, Ital. giayellvito, a javelin. fi. Perhaps of Celtic origin. 
Yhe orig. sense is merely a pointed weapon, and the orig. javelin 
was doubtless a piece of a branch of a tree with a forked head 
made by cutting off the sprays. The Breton gavlin and gavlod may 
merely be borrowed from the French, yet the Bret, also has the true 
Celtic word gavl (also gaoC), a place where a tree forks. But the 
origin appears more clearly from the Irish gaf, gafa, a hook, any 
crooked instrument ; gabhla, a spear, lance ; gabhlach, forked, divided, 
padted, pointed ; gaShlan, a branch, a fork of a tree ; gabhlog, any 
forked piece of timber ; gabhal, a fork. Cf. Gael, gobhal, a fork ; 
gMlaeh, forked, pronged ; gobhlag, a small fork, two-pronged in- 
Htniment; gMlm, a prong, small fork, wceding-hook. Also W. 
gtfi, a fork ; gaflaeh, a fork, a dart. See Qa£f. y. Hence may 
also be explained the M. £. gavelok, a javelin, dart, in King Ali- 
aaunder, 1. i6ao ; A. S. ggftluc, gaftloc (Leo); also M. H. G. gabildt, 
a javelin. As these words are all borrowed from Celtic, the initial 
letter remains unchanged. 

JAW, part of the mouth. (£•) Also spelt chauf, * I i^ll put an 
hooke in thy eJkavts *«an hook in thy Jaws ; Bible, 1351, £zek. xxix. 
4 (A* V. jaws), * The swelling of the cMaws and the nape of the 
nem ;* Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiii. c. a (endl. Spelt chewes in 
Surrey, How no age is content, 1. 16 (in Totters hKscellany, 
ed, Arber, p. 31). Also jotcfe; *Jowt or chekebone. Mandibula;* 
Prompt, Parv. *3it diow [ditw] J hym put of j^e /owes, scilictt^ 


’fitucibus, of hem Jiat gapeden ; ' Chaucer, tr. of ^thius, b. i. pr. 4, 
1. 323* ‘pc ott®r Jen;# the upper jaw, Trevisa, iii. log; with 
various readings, Jou^, gtowt. Merely formed from the verb dkaw or 
chew ; see Chiw. There is no corresponding A.S. sb.. except that 
which represents the dimin. Joutf, and that which is related to chaps^ 
see Jowl, Chapa ; but we find Dan. hiave, a jaw, O, Du. kuttwt, the 
jaw of a mffi (Hexham). ^ The spellingjoii/f may have been sug- 
gested by the 'F.jqut, a cheek ; still, it is certain that this F. word 
IS not the original, since chaw md jaw are stronger forms than jout, 
and could never have come out of it. Precisely pamllet with E.jaw 
is the O. Du. kouwt, the cavity of the mouth, from O. Du. kouwen 
(Du. haauwen), to chew ; Kilian. 'Dot, jawAtont, Bible, 1551, Ju<lg* 
XV. 15 ; jaw-teetk ; jaw^f alien. Fuller, Worthies, £s8ex (R.) ; Imttm* 
jauhtd. 

JAY, a bird with gay plumage. (F.,— O. H. G.) M. E. Joy, lay ; 
Chaucer, C.T. 644 ; King Alisaunder, 1. 142.-0. F. Joy (older spell- 
ings gay, gai), a jay ; Cot. Mod. F. gtai. So also Span goyo, a 
jay, gaya, a magpie. fi. So called from its gay colours ; ct. Span, 
gayar, to garnish with variegated trimming ; gaya, a stripe of dif- 
ferent colours on stuffs. Of Teut. origin ; see further under Qay. 

JFjAIjOUS, suspicious of rivalry, tender of honour. (F.,— L.,— 
Gk.) M.E. Ja/oM5, Chaucer, C.T. 1331. Earlier gtlus, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 90, where it occurs to translate Lat. ztlotts,w> 0 . F.jalous, 
later jaloun, ‘jealous;* Cot. Cf. Ital. geloso. Span, zeloso, jealous.— 
Low Lat. zelosus, full of zeal ; related to Lat. zelotes, one who is 
jealous. — Lat. zelus, zeal. — Gk. {rjkos, zeal ; see Zeal. Der. jealous^ 
ly ; jtalous-y, M. E. jalousie, Chaucer, C. T. 12300, from F. jalousie. 
Doublet, zealous. 

JEER, to mock, scoff. (Du.) In Shak. Com. Errors, ii. 2. 22. 
‘He saw her toy, and gibe, and genre;* Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6. 21. 
‘ There you named the famous jeerer. That ever jeered in Rome or 
Athens;' Beaum. and Fletcher, Nice Valour, v. i (Song). It seems 
j to have been regarded as a foreign word ; see Ben Jonson, Staple of 
News, iv. I. ‘Let’s jeer a little. Jeerl what's that? Expect, sir,' 
i. e. wait a bit, and you will find out. p. The origin of the word 
is very curious. From the Du. gek, a fool, and scheeren, to shear, 
was formed the phrase den gek scheeren (lit. to shear the fool), to 
mock, jeer, make a fool of one. Soon these words were run togetW, 
and the word gekscheeren was used in the sense of jeering. See 
Sewel’s Du. Diet, which gives the above forms, as well as the sb. 

f ekscheeren, * a jeering, fooling, jesting ; Ih laat my niet gehcheeren, 
will not be trifled with.* 1 nis is still preserved in mod. Du. gek^ 

I sekeren, to jest, banter, and in the phrase het is geen gekscheren, it is 
no laughing matter. y. The phrase was also used as scheeren den 
gek, to play the fool ; whence simply scheeren, ‘ to gibe, or to jest ' 
(Hexham). And hence the ^.jeer. O. The word gek, a fool, is 
probably connected with gawky; scheeren is E. shear. See Gawky 
and Shear. C Such I take to be the true explanation of this 
difficult word. It is hardly worth while to notice the numerous other 
solutions. Mahn's objection that G. sch cannot become £. J does not 
apply to the Du. sch. Wedgwood’s remark that the word is also 
spelt yeer is a mistake ; it is founded on the fact that Junius, in 
manipulating the word, chose to spell it so without authority. Der. 
jeer, sb., Oth. iv. 1. 83. 

JEHOVAH, the chief Hebrew name of the Deity. (Heb.) In 
Exod. vi. 3. — Heb. yahdvdh, or more correctly ynAai/^A ; see the 
article on Jehovah in the Concise Diet, of the Bible. The etymology 
is uncertain, but it is perhaps from the root hdvdh, to be, to exist ; 
and, if so, the sense is ‘ the self-existent.' 

JEJUNE, hungry, meagre, empty. (L.) ‘ We discourse jejunely, 
and false, and unprofitably ; ' Bp. Taylor, pref, to Great Exemplar. 
— Lat. fViam/5, fasting, hungry, dry, barren, trifling, poor. Of uncer- 
tain origin; perha^ connected with Skt. yam, to restrain, hence to 
fast; Benfey, Skt. Diet. p. 736. Der. jejuneAy,jtjune~ness, 
JEIiIiY, anything gelatinous, the juice of fruit boiled with sugar. 
(F.,-L.) In Hamlet, i. 2. 105. Sometimes spelt gri/y,-F. geUe, 
‘ a frost, also gelly ;' Cot. Properly the fern, form of geU, frozen, pp. 
of gtltr, ‘ to freeze, to thicken or congeale with cold ; * Cot. — Lat, 

I gelare, to congeal. -Lat. gelu, frost. See Gelatine, GeUd, Con- 
ge^ Dor. jelly-fis h, 

JENNET, GENNET, a small Spanish horse, (F.,MSpan.,*^ 
Arab.) Jennets ; Shak. Oth. i. 1 . 1 13. ‘A breeding jennet ; ^ Shak. 
Venus, 300. • We have xx. thousande of other mounted on gentttes ; * 
Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 236. ‘ The fairest lettuet ;* Lyly*s 
Euphucs, ed, Arber, p. 150. -O.F. genet/e, *a genet, or Spanish 
horse;* Cot.— Span, ginete, a nag; but the orig. sense was a norse* 
soldier, esp. a light-armed horse-soldier. Meadows gives : * Oinete, 
a horse-soldier, horseman, pretty nag.* Of Moorish origin. The 
word is traced by Dosy (Gios. p. 270) to Arab, zendtfa, a tribe of 
B arbary celeb rated for its cavalry: see Devic, Supp. to 
^ JENNETING, a kind of early apple. (Unknown.) * |n 
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eonie. . . jtoimes In frait, ^ Bacoii;E8say^6»f finest wool! taken from other som of wool!, by comliiiig it; 'Kersey, 

Of Gifoeni. * Co^tssriwise, porngranat-trees, fig*trees, and apple- ed. 1715. Lit. * Jersey wool,* and named from one of the 

so large as those that bear and ripen later ; * 


trees, 

contkllib Ik , 

Hoilandr br* of Filny, b. xvi. a 44. Of unknown oriein. ‘ ^ Com- 
monly said lo be a corruption of Jum^ating apples 1 It will be 
observed that they do not * come ’ till Jtdy, as Bacon observes. 

JBOFABDY^ hazard, peril, danmr. (F.,«-L.) M. £. Jupar/tV, 
later Uopardy or jtopardy, * Hath lost his owen good thuigh ju^ 
parth;* Chaucer, €.T. 16211. The various readings in th» line 
axe Xvpartii, lopardy, lopardye, and lepardye; Six-text, G. 743. Spelt 
jtopardU, Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 465^ iv. 1529. The original sense 
was a game in which the chances are even, a game of hazard, hence 
hazard or chance ; ns in : * To put that sikemes in jiopardie ’ » to put 
in hazard that which is secure (last reference). -O.F. jm parti, lit, 
a divided game. * A jeu parti is properly a game, in which the 
chances are exactly even. See Froissart, v. i. c. 234 ; 11s n’estoient 
pas k jeu parti contre les Francois [»for they were unequal in 
numbers to the French (Johnes* translation)] : and vol. ii. c. 9, si 
nous les voyons k Jeu parti. From hence it signifies anything uncer- 
tain or hazardous. In the old French poetry, the discussion of a 
problem where much might be said on both sides, was called a Jeu 
parti. See Poesies du Roy de Navarre, dianson xlviii.*— Tyrwhitt’s 
note to Chaucer, €.T. 1621 i.i- Low Lat. 1001/s partitas, an alterna- 
tive, a phrase used when a choice was given, of choosing one side or 
the other; see Ducange.— Lat. iocus, a joke, jest, sport, play, game; 
md partitas, divided, pp. of partiri, to part, from par/-, stem of pars, 
a part. See Joke and Part. Dor. Jeopard, to hazard (coined by 
droppii^ -y). Judges, v. 18, M. 'E^eoparden, Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1566; 
Jeopardise, vb., suggested by M. E. Jeopardise, sb., Chaucer, Book of 
the Duchesse, 666 ; also jeopard-^us, spelt ieopardeoas in Hairs 
Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 25 (R.) ; Jeopardoas-ly, ^ Observe the 
diphthong #0, representing the F. eu. 

JBHBOA, a genus of small rodent quadnipeds. (Arabic.) Men- 
tioned in an £. translation- of Buffon*s Nat. Hist., London, 1792. 
The animal takes its name from the strong muscles in its hind legs. 
^Arab. yarhu*, *(i) the flesh of the back or loins, an oblique 
descending muscle ; (2) the jerboa, an animal much resembling the 
dormouse, which makes prodigious bounds by means of its long hind 
legs; see Nat. Hist, of Aleppo, by Russell Rich. Pers. Diet, 
p. 1705, col. a. 

JJflBK, to give a sudden movement, throw with a quick action. 
(E.) Cotgrave has : ‘ Foaetter, to scourge, lash, yerJt, or Jerhe* In 
Shak. an a sb., L. L. L. iv. 2. 129. 'A iVrl, verber;’ Levins, ed. 
1570. ‘With that which Jerks [lashes?] the hams of every jade;* 
Bp. Hall, Satires, b. iii. sat. 5, 1 . 26. Lowland Sc. to beat, strike 
smartly; smart blow. ‘To Jerke or gerke\' Minsheu, ed. r627. 
HaAliwell also gives : ‘ Girh, a rod ; also, to beat.’ fi. Another 
form ia jert, Cotgrave has : * Attainte, a reach, hit, blow, stroke, . . 
a gentle nip, quip, or Jert, a sleight gird, or taxation.’ y. More- 

over, the words Jert and gird were regarded as equivalent ; thus 
Sherwood has, in his index to Cotgrave : * A Jert or gird, Attamte.’ 
The words Jerk, Jert, and gird are probably all connected, and all 
had once the same meaning, viz. to strike, esp. with a whip or rod. 
8 . The only one of these three forms found in M. £. is* girden, to 
■trike; see garden, in Stratmann. The original oi girden, to* strike, 
is seen in A.S. gyrd, gierd, a rod; Grein, ^ 536. See Gird (2), 
Gride, and Yard. % It may be added that the usual meaning 
of Jerk ia‘ old authors is to whip, to* lash; as partly shewn above. 
Jkw.Jerk, sbi 

JEHB^EID HESBPy dried beef. (Peruvian]) The beef thus called 
is cut into thin slices and dried in- the sun to preserve if. The process 
Is explained in Capt. Basil Hall’s Extracts from a Journal written* 
on the coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, vol. i. c, 4. The name is 
a singular corruption of charqui, the S. American name for it, which 
l^pears> to be a Peruvian word. * The male deer and some of the 
coarser kind of the Peruvian sheep were slaughtered ; . . . and their 
flesh, cut into)* thin slices, was distributed among the people, who 
converted it into* eharqai, the dried meat of the country ; ’ Prescott, 
Conquest of Peru, c. v. The term is here applied only 1^ dried 
V enison and mutton ; the beef is prepared in Chili. 

JBBKIN^ a jacket, short coat. (Du.) * With Dafekdtin dublets, 

and with lerkins iaggde;* Gascoigne, Steel Glasss, 1 . 1161 (in Spec, 
of Eng. ed. Skeat).— Du. JwrHrit* or Jurken* (not recorded), re- 
gularly formed as a diminutive from Du. Jerk, a frock (Sewel). See 
Sewers Du. Grammar, where we find that * almost all Dutch nouns 
may be changed into diminutives ’ (p. 35 ) ; the termination used for 
this purpose being formerly ‘ken, now disused and supplanted by -9# 
or ye, Sewel instances * Auys, a house ; whence Auysje or Aaysken, 
a little house .* ^ 

J 1 KB 8 BY» fine wool, a woollen jacket. (Jersey.) •yers^, the^ 


Channel islands. On the termination meaning ‘island,’ see 
Xa htnd . Of Scand. origin. 

JBBiITBAJJBM ABTICHOSGS, a kind of sunflower. (Ital., •• 
JL) • There is a soup called Palestine soup. It is made, I believe, 
of artichokes called Jerusalem artichokes, but the Jerusalem artichoke 
is so called from a mere misunderstanding. The artichoke, being a 
kind of sun-flower, was called in Italian girasole, from the Latia 
gyrw, circle, and sol, sun. Hence Jerusa&m artichokes and Pa- 
lestine soups 1 * Max Muller, Lect. on Language, 8th ed. ii. 404. •> 
Ital. girasole, a sun-flower.— Ital. girare, to turn; and so/0, sun.— 
Lat. gyrare, to turn round, from gyras (-Gk. yCpot), a circle; and 
solem, acc. of sol, s un*. See Gyre and Solar. 

JESSAMINS, the same as Jasmine, q. v. 

JESSES, strws of leather or silk, with which hawks were tied by 
the legs; (F.,-L.) In Shak. Oth. iii. 3. a6i. ‘ That like an hauke, 
which feeling herselfe freed From bels and Jesses which did let her 
flight ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. vi. 4. 19. So called from their use in letting 
the hawk fly. A corruption of O’. F,Jeets or gects, * Gect, a cast or 
throw, as at dice; les Jects eXan oyseau, a hawkes Jesses;’ Cot.- 
0 ,¥, Jester, ‘to cast, hurl;' id. — Lat. iaetare, to hurl, throw, fre- 
quentative of iaelre, to throw. See Jet (i). ^ Really a double 

plural. yffss-O. F. Jects (jets) is really a plural form ; but this not 
being perceived, •vs was idded. A similar double plural occurs in 
sixpences (— six-pen^s^es), prov. £. nesses, for nests*es, nests. 

JEST, a joke, fun. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 241. Orig. a 
story, tale. M. E. geste, a story, a form of composition in which 
tales were recited. * Let see wher [whether] thou canst tellen ought 
in geste ; * €haucer, €. T. 1 3861 ‘I cannot geste * - 1 cannot tell tales 
like a- gestoar, or professed tale-teller; id. 17354. Geste ^sl tale, 
a saying; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris,- A. 2 jq,*^ 0 .¥, geste, an exploit, 
a history of exploits, romance, tale; chansons de geste, heroic poems; 
see Burguy. — Lat. gesia, used for res gesta, a deed, exploit, lit. * a 
thing performed.’ — Lat. gestus, pp. of gerere, to carry on, do, per- 
form. p. Gerere stands for gesere, as shewn by pt. t. ges~U ; from 
^ GAS, to bring, extended from ^ GA, tof come ; cf, Skt. gd, to 
come; and see Come. "Dot. J est, yh„ Jestnng'ly •, also JesZ-er — M. E. 
gestoar, a reciter of tales, as m : ‘ And gestoars for to tellen talcs,' 
Chaucer, G. T. 13775. krom Lat. gerere oxa also formed gest^are, 
gest-i-vu 4 ate, con^gest 4 on, di-gest, i«*di-ges/-iOfi, sug^gest, r^-giV-rr; 
also belli-g^~ent, con^ger-ies, ex-‘ag-ger*ate, 

JEBXrfF, one of the Society of Jesus. (F.,— Span.,-L.,-Gk.,— 
Heb.) I« Cotgrave. The order wate founded in 1534 by Ignatius 
Loyola; see Haydn, Diet, of Dates. — O'. F. Jesuite,*o. Jesuite;’ Cot. 
—Span. Jesaita (the order being of Spanish foundation). Formed 
with suffix* -I/a ( = Lat. -ita as in Lat. erem-ita — Gk. -iriyy as in 
hfjs, a hermit) from Lat. Jesa-^, crude fonn of Jesus, q. v. Der. 
Jesuit-k, Jesait-ic’^al, Jesait 4 c<d 4 y, Jesuitism ; all words with a sinister 
meanii^, craft being commonly attributed to- the Jesuits. 

JESUS, the Saviour of mankind. (L., — Gk., — Heb.) In Wyclifs 
Bible. — Lat. Jesus ('Vulgate)."* Gk. ’ii/aoGs*. — Heb. FeshiXa (jeshua, 
Nehem; viii. 17, another form of Joshua) ; contracted form of Feko* 
skua (Jehoshua, Numb. xiii. 16), signifying ‘help of Jehovah’ or 

* Saviour.*— Heb.* root ydfka', to be la:rge; in the Hiphil conjugation, 

to save. Der. Jesuit, q.v. Doublets, Joshua, Jeshua, Jehoshua, 
dr In M. £. commonly written in- a* contracted torm (Ihs), which 
by editors is often prints Jhesus, This is really an error, the h 
standing for the Gk. H (long e), so. that * Ihs ’ — Dst/s. So also ‘ Ihu ' 
—lam. In Gk. capitals, it is ifiC, where H— long e and C-5, 
being a form of the Gk. sigma ; the mark above signifying that the 
form is contracted. In later times ll^ became iflS. Lastly (the 
H being misunderstood) the ingenious fiction arose that IHS meant 
lesus Hominam Salvator *» Jesus Saviour of Men. The mark, being 
then unmeaning, was turned into- a little cress, as on modem altar- 
cloths. ^ 

JB^Xi), tb’ throw out, flirtg about, spoof. (F., - L.) In Tudor- 
Engli^ mcommonly means to fling about the body, to strut about, 
to stalk about proudly. * How he Jets under his advanced plumes;’ 
Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 36. ‘ Then must ye stately goe, kiting vp and downe;’ 
Ralph Roister Doister, A iii. sc. 3. 1 . 1 ai (in Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat). 
M. E. getten, ietten*, see Prompt. Parv. pp. 192, 258, and Ways 
notes. ‘ I iette, 1 make a countenance with my legges, ie me iantboyej 
I iette with facyon and countenance tw sette lorthe myselfe, te 
braggue;* Palsgrave.— O. F.Jetter, Jester, also gefter, ‘ to cast, hurl, 
throw, fling, dart or send out violently, put or push- forth;’ Cot.— 
Lat. iaetare, to fling, frequent, of iacere, throw. p. I^t. iaeere 
is certainly closely related to Gk. l&nrsiv, tw throw see XaSUbio. 
Der. Jet, sb., M.E^ get, in early use in the sense of ‘ fashion ; cf, 

• Get, or maner of custome. Modus, consuetu^,’ Prompt. Panr.^ 
•id of the newe get* mail in- the new fashion, Chftuoer/C.T, 6841 

*X a 
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this answers to O. F. Uet ot gift (mod. F.yVi), which Cot. explains 
^ ‘a cast or throw, as at dice.* [The mod. sense of jit is a spout 
.of water, as in Pope, Dunciad, ii. 177.] Hence also jittiau. Specta- 
tor, no. 41a, written for F. jit <f«ati»a spout of water, a fountain 
(where F. #af/«Lat. oywo, water). Also jit^tam^ jj. v., q.v. 
^ From Lat. tac#r« (pp. iaetm) are numerous derivatives ; as, ah^ 
jatt adjtet4vin conjahun, dijat, ijtet^ injict, intir-jtet-ion, objiot, 
pro^jiet, njictf ndijict\ also odjam^mt^ tjai-ulata also amct, gist, 
J oitf, iS MSS. 

JET (a), a Hack mineral, used for ornaments. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 
‘ His bill was blak, and as the jtt it shon ;* Chaucer, C. T. 14867.— 
O.f, jit, joit, gayit, gagati, *jct;* Cot. -Lat. gagatem, acc. of 
gdfS4is,\tt (whence the forms gagate, gaytt, jaet, jet in successive 
order of development); see Trcvisa, il 17, where the Lat. has 
gagatit, Trevisa has gagatu, and the later £. version has iette, 
.Described in Pliny, xxxvi. 19.- Gk. yaydrfje, jet; so called from 
rdyot, or rdYyot, a town and river in Lycia,in the S. of Asia Minor. 
Dw^jiMaek; jitt-y^ Chapman, tr. of Homer, II. ii. 639 ; jett-i-ness. 

JSTSAl^ niTSOH; JETTISON, things thrown overboard. 
(Hybrid; F. and Scand.) ‘ Jetson is a thing cast out of the ship, 
being in danger of wreck, and beaten to the shore by the waters, or 
cast on the shore by mariners ; Coke. vol. vi. fol. 106. a ; ’ Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674, An old term in Law French. A hybrid w^ord, 
irom O. F. jiiUr, to throw ; and the Scand. suffix -sam, signifying 

M ier,* for which see Flotsam. Cf. F. *faire li iect, to throw 
ing^of a ship overboard ; ’ Cot. See Jet (i). 

JETT X, a projection, a kind of pier. (F., — L.) Lit. ‘thrown 
but.* The same as Jutty, a. v.- O. F. jetUe, * a cast, hurle, throw, 
fling, also a jetty or jutty ; also, the bank of a ditch, or the earth 
cast out of it when it is made ; * Cot. Properly the fern, of the pp. 
of O. V. jitter, to throw. See Jet (1). 

JEW, a Hebrew. (F., — L., — Gk., — Heb.) M. E. lewes, pi. Jews ; 
Chaucer, C.T. 13409; earlier, Oiwes, Giws, Ancren Riwle, p. 106.— 
O. F. Juts, pi. Jews (I3lh cent., Littr^) ; later Jui/s, pi.. Juif, sing. ; 
Cotgrave. — Late Lat. ludaus.^^ Gk. ’lovdafot, an inhabitant of Judsea. 
— Gk. *lovdaia, judeea. — Heb. Yehxtddk, Judah, son of Jacob; lit. 
‘celebrated* or ‘illustrious.*— Heb. root ydddh, to throw; in the 
Hithpicl conjugation, to praise, celebrate. Der. Jew-ess (with F. 
auffix^* Jewish', Jetv-ry, M. E. lewerie, Chaucer, C.T. 1341 9, ear- 
lier Oimrie, Ancren Riwle, p. 394, signifying ‘ a Jew’s district,* from 
O. F. Juierii (Littr^) * mod. F. Juiverie. Also Jews^harp, sometimes 
Called Jiwsdrump, as in Beaum. and Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, 
A. v. sc. a. 1 . 10 ,* a name given in derision, prob. with reference to 
the h^ of David. 

JEwEIi, a precious stone, valuable ornament. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
lou'i/, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 113, 1 . 6 ; iuel, id. p. 77, 1 . i. — O.F. 
joiil, joel, jovel (Burguy) ; later joyau, * a jewell ; * Cot. A dimin. 
(with suffix -r/) of O. F. and F. Joi>, joy, pleasure ; so that the sense 
is * a little joy,* i. e. a toy, trinket. Cf. Span. Jqyf/, a jewel, trinket, 
dimin. of yoyo, a jewel, present (answering in form to Y.joie, though 
not used in same sense). Also Ital. giojello, a jewel, dimin. of gioja, 
(i) joy, (3) a jewel. See further under Joy. ^ The use of Span. 
joya and Ital. gioja in the sense of ‘jewel ’ leaves no doubt as to the 
etymology ; but the word was misunderstood in the middle ages, so 
that ‘jewel* was translated into Low Latin in the form joeede, pre- 
serving the sense of * toy,* but missing the etymology, which was 
thought to be from Lat. iocus instead of from gaudium, the sense of 
the two words being not very different. Jiav.jewelUer, with which cf. 
O. F.joyallier, ‘a jeweller,* Cot. ; jetvell-er-y or jewel-ry, with which 
cf. O. F. joyaulerii, ‘jewelling, the trade or mystery of jewelling,* Cot. 

JIB(i), the foremost sail of a ship. (Dan.) ‘ Jib, the foremost 
tail of a ship ;* Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. So called because readily 
shifted from side to side ; the sb. being derived from the verb, not 
via Vitid, See Jib (a). 'Det. jib-boom (Ash). 

JIB(a> to shift a sail from side to side. (Dan.) *Jib, to shift the 
boom-sail from one side of the mast to the other;* Ash’s Diet., ed. 
1775. * Tojfi6 round the sail ; * Cook, Third Voyage, b. ii. c. 3 (R.) 
Alio spelt jihi, ‘ Jibing, shifting the boom-sail from one side of 
the mast to the other (halconer) id. Also spelt gybe. ‘ Gybing, 
the act of shifting the boom-sail,’ &c.; id. -Dan. gibbe, ‘to gybe, 
a naut. term ; * Ferrall. 4* gijptn (of sails), to turn suddenly ; 
Halma (cited by Wedgwood). Sewel gives : ‘ Gypen, 't overslaan 
der xeylen [the overthnung of a sail] a sail’s being turned over by an 
eddy wind.’ [The form gt6«,gy6f, with the long vowel, are probably 
due to this Du. form rather than to the Danish.] 4> Swed. dial. 
gippa, verb, used of a sudden movement or jerk ; thus, if a man 
stands on the lower end of a slanting plank, and a sudden weight 
falls on the upper end and tips it up, he is gippad, i. e. jerked up ; 
Riets. Cf. Swed. guppa, to move up and down. fi, A nasalised 
form from the same base GIF appears in M. H.G. gempeln, to sprmg; 
smd corresponding to Swed. guppa we have M. H. G. gumpen, to 


. JOCULAR; 

f spring, and E. jump. Sec Jump. y. Conversely is a weal(- 
ened iorm of jufnp, and is used of slight sudden movements. ^ 
farther below. 

JIB (3), to move restively, as a horse. (F.,— Scand.) *Jib, saiy 
of a draught-horse that goes backwards instead of forwards; * Halli- 
well. A very early use of a compound from this verb occurs in 
M. E. regibben, to kick. ‘ Hit ngibbeth anon, ase uet keif and idel * 
-it kicks back again, like a fat and idle calf; Ancren Riwle, p. 138^. 
—O.F. giber, ^se d^battre des pieds et des mains, s’agiter, lutter/ 
i. e. to struggle with the hands and feet ; Roquefort. Whence O. F. 
regiber (Roquefort), mod. F. regimber, to kick ; accounting for the 
M. £. regibben, p. Of Scand. origin ; cf. Swed. dial. giPpOf to 
jerk ; Swed. guppa, to move up and down. See Jib (a) and Jump. 

JIBE, the same as Gibe, q. v. (Scand.) 

JIG, a lively tune or dance. (F.,— M. H.G.) As sb. in Shak. 
Much Ado, ii. i. 77; Hamlet, ii. 3. 53a. As vb., Hamlet, iii. 1.. 
150. — O. F. gige, gigue, a sort of wind instrument, a kind of daned 
(Roquefort) ; but it was rather a stringed instrument, as noted by 
Littrd and Burguy ; which may be verified consulting Dante’s 
use of the Ital. giga in Paradiso, xiv. 118. Cf. Span. giga,a]\g, 
lively tune or dance ; Ital. giga, ‘ a fiddle, a croud, a kit, a violin * 
(Florio). — M. H. G. gige, mod. G. geige, a fiddle. ^. Allied to 
M.E. gigge, a whirling thine (cf. E. whirligig) ; and perhaps to Joff* 
Cf. ‘This hous was al so ful of g/gges*-this house was as full 
of irregular sounds ; Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 853. See Gig, 
Giglet. 'Dot, jig, verb, Hamlet, iii. 2, 131. Doublet, 

gig* q. V. 

JiliT, a flirt, inconstant woman. (L.) ‘ WTiere dilatory fortune 

plays the jilt ; * Otway, The Orphan, i. i. 66. ‘ And who is jilted 
for another’s sake;* Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi. 530. A con- 
traction of jillet, ‘ A jillet brak his heart at last ; * Bums, On a 
Scotch Bard, Gone to the W. Indies, st. 6. A diminutive (with 
suffix -et) of Jill, a personal name, but used in the same sense as 
jilt or flirt. Hence the compounds flirt-gill, Romeo, ii. 4. 163 ; and 
flirt-Gillian, Beaum. and Fletcher, The Chances, iii. 1 (Landlady). 
Cf. ‘ Bagasse, a baggage, queane, jyll, punke, flirt ; ’ Cot. Gill is 
short for Juliana ; see Gill (4). Der. jUt, verb. tfSt The use of 
jillet for Jill was probably suggested by the similar word giglot or 
giglet, a wanton woman (Mcas. for Meas. v. 352), which is to be 
connected with O. F. gigues, a gay girl (Roquefort), and with Jig. 
The sense of jig may have affected that of jilt. 

JIKGIiE, to make a clinking sound. (E.) M.E. gingelen, 
ginglen ; Chaucer, C. T, 1 70. A frequentative verb from the base 
jink, allied to and probably the same word as chink, a word of 
imitative origin ; see Chink (2). A fuller form appears in jangle ; 
see Jangle. "Der. jingle, sb. 

JOB (i), to peck with the beak, as a bird. (C.?) ‘ Beeqvade, a 

pecke, J06, or bob with the beake;’ Cot. *Jobbyn wythe the bylle * — 
to job with the beak ; Prompt. Parv. Prob. of Celtic origin ; from 
Irish and Gael, gob, the beak or bill of a bird ; W. gwp, a bird’s 
head and neck. For the change of g to j, see Job ( 3 ). % The 

use as a verb may have been suggested by the verb to chop, 

JOB (3), a small piece of work. (F.,— C.) In Pope, Epilogue 
to Satires, i. 104; ii. ^o; Donne versified, Sat. iv. 143. He also 
has the verb : ‘ And judges job* Moral Essays, to Bathurst, 141. 
Spelt jobb in Kersey, ed. 1715. Also spelt gob. * Gob, a portion, a 
lump ; hence the phrase, to work by the gob ; * Halliwell. Dimin. 
forms are seen in ; ‘ Oohbet, a morsel, a bit ; a large block of stone 
is still called a gobbet by workmen ; * Halliwell. ‘ Johbel, Jobbet, a 
small load, generally of hay or straw, Oxfordshire ; ’ id. In earlier 
authors, only gobbet is found ; M.E. gobet, Chaucer, C.T. 608.— 
O. F. gob, lit. a mouthful. ‘ L'avalla tout de gob, at one gulp, or 
as one gobbet, he swallowed it ; * Cot. Cf. gober, ‘ to ravine, de?* 
voure, swallow mat morsels, let down whole gobbets ; * Cot. p. Of 
Celtic origin; cf. Celt, and Irish gob, the bill or beak of a bird, alsoJ» 
ludicrously, the mouth. Thus a job is a mouthful, morsel, bit ; we 
use bit in the same way. See Gobbet, and Job (1). Der. job, 
vcib ; jobb-er,jobb-er-y. 

J0(5KEY, a man who rides a race-horse. (F.,— L., — Gk., — Heb.) 
‘ Asjockiis use ; ’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 1 . 6 from end. ‘ Whosi 
joeisy-ridir is all giurs; ’ id. pt. iii. c. ii. last line. A Northern E. 
pronunciation of Jackey, dimin. of Jack as a personal name ; sc^ 
Jack (i). A name given to the lads who act as grooms and riders. 
Bbt, jockey, verb ; jockey-ism, jockey-ship, 

JOuOffiS, merry. (L.) Jocose is in Kersey, ed. 1715. Jocosity', 
in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. ioeosus, sportive.— Lat. iocus, a 
joke, s port . Sec Joke. Der. jocose-ly, jocosr-i-ty, 

JOCXJXiAB, droll. (L.) ‘ My name is Jokphiel, ... An airy 

jocular s{>irit;* Ben Jonson, Masques, The Fortunate Isles.— I^t. 
foeidarts, jocular.— Lat. iocvlm, a little jest; dimin. oT iocus, a jest i 
see Joke. And see Juggle. lHv.jocular4y,joeularH'‘ty, , ^ * 
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jrOOtTHDt merry* pleasant. (F.*«-L.) M. £. tbcoadSr, loeondi;^ JOIiZiT-BOAT’* a small boat 


Chaucer* C.T. 16064. —Q.F. joconde*^ not recorded, but it ob- 
viously mnst have existed ; Roquefort gives the derived adj. joeond- 
mm, and the derived sb,JoeoHdU 4 ,^»LAi. iucundus, pleasant, agr^ble. 
Put for iuu^eimdus (iuf^eundus), from Lat. iuuare, to help, aid ; so 
that the orig. sense was 'help-fuL* See Adjutant. Dw.jogund-iy, 
jocund*i^ty, 

JOG* to push slightly, jolt. (C.) M. E. jofgtn, juggmt. •And 
him she joggetk ;* Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 2705. ‘And 
Inggtd til a iustice * (Trin. MS. hgged to a Justice) ; P. Plowman, 
B. XX. 135, where it is used of riding in a jolting manner. ■•W. gogi, 
to shake, to agitato; gogts, a gentle slap. Ct, Irish gog, a nod of 
the head; gogaim, I nra, gesticulate; Gael, gog, a nodding or 
tossing of the head. Cf. Gk. KVKattu, to stir up, to mix up. 
B. From ^KAG, weakened form of ^SKAG, to shake; whence 
W, ysgogi, to wag, stir, shake, ysgog, a quick motion, and E. shog, 
as used in Hen, V, ii. i. 47. See ShaJte. Ber. Hence /og as a 
neuter verb, to move by jolts, ride roughly, trot, Wint. Ta. iv. 3. 
132, Tam. Shrew, iii. 2. 213; jog-trot; joggde, frequentative form. 
pr Note that the connection with shaki is only an ultimate one. 
JOHN DORY* the name of a fish. (F.,-L.) John Dory is the 
vulgar name of the fish also called the dory. It occurs in Todd’s 
Jolmson, spelt John Dory, dory, and doree, 1. Dory or done is 
merely borrowed from the F. doree, the vulgar F. name of the fish, 
signifying * golden * or ‘ gilded,* from its yellow colour. Doree is the 
fern, of the pp. of the verb dorer, to gild. — Lat. deaurare, to gild, lit. 
‘cover with gold.'«»Lat. de, prep, of, with ; and aurum, gold. See 
Aureate. 2. The prefix Johti is probably a mere sailor’s 
expletive, and nothing but the ordinary name; cf. jaek-asi. It is 
usually explained as a corruption of F. jaune, yellow ; but there is 
no reason why Englishmen should have prefixed this F. epithet, nor 
why Frenchmen should use such a tautological expression as jaune 
dorde. This suggested corruption is not *a well-known fact,* but 
given as a mere guess in Todd’s Johnson. 

JOIN* to connect, unite, annex. (F., — L.) M. E. ioynen, ioignen ; 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 136 ; A. ii. ioL>mO. F. joindre, to Join. — Lat. 
iungere, pp. iunctus, to join (base iwg-). — y YUG, to join, longer 
form of Y ^U, to join ; cf. Skt. yuj, to join, connect, yu, to bind, 
join, mix ; also Gk. (thyvvpai, to join, yoke. From the same root is 

E. yoke; see Yoke. Der,join-et% Sir T. More, Works, p. 345 d; 
join-er-y; joind-er (from F. joindre), Tw. Nt. v. 160 ; and see joint, 
junct-ure, junct-ion, junta. From F. joindre we also have ad-join, 
conjoin, disjoin, enjoin, subjoin. From Lat. iungere (pp. iunct-us) 
we have adjunct, con-junct-ure, conjunct-ion, disjunct-ion, in junct-ion ; 
whilst the Lat. base iug- appears in conjug-al, con-jug-ate, sub-jug-ate, 
jug-ul-ar. 

U^OINT* a place where things are joined, a hinge, seam. (F., — L.) 
M. E. ioynt, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 175, C. xx. 142 ; ‘out of ioynte,’ 
id. C. X. 215. — Q.F. joinct, joint, *a joint, joining;* Cot.— O. F. 
joinct, joint, pp. of joindre, to join ; see Join. Dot. joint, adj. (from 
the pp.) ; jointly, joini-stach; joint, verb. Ant. and Cleop. i. 2. 96; 
joint-ure. Merry Wives, iii. 4. 50, from O. F. joincture, * a joining, 
coupling, yoaking together * (Cot.), from Lat. iunctura, orig. fern, of 
fut. part, of iungere, to join; joint-ress (short for joint-ur-ess), Hamlet, 
i. 2. 9. 

JOIST, one of a set of limbers which support the boards of a 
floor. (F., — L.) Sometimes called Jis/ (with i as in Christ); and 
vulgarly jice, riming with mice. ‘ They were fayne to lay pavesses 
[large shields] and targes on the joystes of the bridg to passe ouer 
Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 415 (R.) M. E. giste, gyste. 
*Gyyste, balke, Trabes;* Prompt. Parv. p. 196. *Gyst that gothe 
ouer the florthe, soliue, giste;* Palsgrave — O.F. giste, *a bed, couch, 
lodging, place to lie on * (Cot.) ; abo a joist, as in Palsgrave ; mod. 

F. gUe. So called because these timl^rs form a support for the 
floor to lie on.— O.F. gdsir, to lie* lie on. See Gist* which is a 
doublet. Dot. joist, verb, 

JOKN*^] est, something mirthful. (L.) * Joking decides great 

things;* Milton, tr. of Horace (in Minor Poems).— Lat. iocus, ‘a 
joke, jest’ p. Probably from they DIW, to play (cf. Skt div, 
to play at dice) ; whence diucus, diocus, iocus. Dot. joke, vb. ; and 
see joe-osejoc-ui-ar. fsr The Bfi.jok, a, joke* is n^erely borrowed 
{like the E. word) from Latin. 

JOIiR* another form of Jowl* q. v. (E.) 

JOIjLY* merry, phimp. (F.,— Scand.) M.E. loly, ioly, tali, 
Chaucer* C. T. 3263. He also has iolily, id. 4368 ; iolinesse, id. 
10603; iotitee, id. 10592. The older form is lot^f or idtif; King 
Aliknnder, L 155.— O.F. later jedi, ‘jolly, gay, trim, fine, 

f iUant, neat ;* Cot fi. The orig. sense is ‘festive.’— Icel./d^, 

ule, a great feast in the neathen time ; see jdl in Icel. Diet See 
Yule, Cf. Du. joden, tp revel ; from the same source. J>er. jolH 4 y, 
jtdU 4 y,jmi-nm. r 


tP a ship^ (Dan.) In 


yawl, jolly-boat^ Swed. juUe, a 


Todd’s Johnson,— Dan. jolle, a yaw 

yawL-f Du. jot, a yawl, skiff. &e Yawf. ^ Jolty is' a con* 
ruption of the Dan. form, and yawl of the Du. form. Boat il here 
a needless addition, due to the corruption into what appears like the 
E. edj.^/y. 

JOtiT* to shake violently, to jerk. (E.) Formerly also Joult. 
ave explains F. ^rtade as * a shock, knock, jur [jar], I’o/r, 

S ; ' arMl heuHtr as * to knock, push, jur, joult, strike.* Also 
in the comp, jolt-head, a thick-headed fellow. Two Gent. iii. 
I. 290 ; Tam. Shrew, iv. 1. 169. ‘ Teste de been/, a joult-head,jober- 
noil, logtr-kead, one whose wit is as little as his head is great ;’ CoL 
In North’s Plutarch, p. 133 (R.), or p. 158, ed. 1631, we find some 
verses containing the word jolt-head, as well as the expression ‘ this 
heavy jolting pate,* said of Jupiter, when regarded as a stupid 
tyrant. 6. The frequent association of jolt with head or pate is 
the key to tne history of the word. Jolt-head •^jolled-head, one 
whose head has been knocked against another’s, or against the wall, 
a punishment fqr»stupid or suUcy scholars. The shorter form Jo// 
was especially (perhaps only) used in this sense, for the plain reason 
that it was formed from the sb. joU or jowl, the cheek or side of the 
head. y. It will be found, accordingly, that the words occur in 
the following chronological order, viz. {i)joll, the cheek, of A.S. 
origin ; (2) Jo//, to kno^ the head ; and (3) jcdt-Kead and Jo//, ‘/o/* 
or heed, i^Me, Caput ; * Prompt. Parv. * lolle of a fysshe, teste ; * 
Palsgrave, * Ther they jollede ^beat on the head] Jewes thorowe ; * 
M. S. Calig. A. ii. f. 117 ; cited in Halliwell. * Tney may Jo// horns 
[knock heads] together;* As You Like It, i. 3. 39. ‘How the 
knave jowls it [viz. a siti///J to the ground ;* Hamlet, v. 1. 84. *Joll, 
the beak of a bird, or jaw-bone of an animal; hence, to peck; 
Norfolk ; * Halliwell. * Joll, to job with the beak, as rooks job for 
worms, or for com recently sown ; * Marshall’s Rural Economy, East 
Norfolk (E. D. S. Gloss. B. 3). 8. Even if the above equation 

of jolt to jolVdht not accepted, the facts remain (1) that jolt is an 
extension of joll, to knock the head, or peck with the head (as a 
bird), and (2) that Jo//, verb, is from joll or jowl, sb. i. It may be 
added that jolt seems to have acquired a frequentative sense, * to 
knock often,* and was soon used generally of various kinds of jerky 
knocks. * lie whipped his horses, the coach jolted wgoxa Rambler, 
no. 34 (R.) See further under Jowl. Dot. jolt, sb. 

JONQUIXi* a kind of narcissus. (F.,— L.) In Kersey’s Diet, 
ed. 1715. Accented jonquil, Thomson’s Seasons, Spring, 548. Mod. 
F.jonquille, a jonquil. So named from its rush-like leaves; whence 
it is sometimes called Narcissus juncifolius.m»F, jonc, a rush. — Lat. 
iuncus, a rush. See Junket. ^ So also Span. junquiUo, Ital. 
giunchiglia, a jonquil ; from Span. Jwacb, Ital. giunco, a rush. 
JORDAN* a pot, chamber-pot. (L.?— Gk,?— Arab.?) M. E. 

Iordan, Chaucer. C.T. 12239; *ryrwhitt*8 note. Also lurdon, 
lordeyne ; see Prompt. Parv., and Way’s note ; p. 267. Halliwell 
explains it as * a kind of pot or vessel formerly used by physicians 
and alchemists. It was very much in the form of a soda-water 
bottle, only the neck was larger, not much smaller than the body of 
the vessel ; &c.^ B. Origin uncertain ; but it may very well have 
been named from the river Jordan (Lat. lordanes, Gk. ’lopddi'ijt, 
Arab, urdunn. Rich. Pers. Diet., p. 56). The explanation is simple 
enough, and accounts at the same time for the English use of 
Jordan as a surname. * We must remember this was the time of 
the Crusades. It was the custom of all pilgrims who visited the 
Holy Land to bring back a bottle of water from the Jordan for 
baptismal purposes. ... It was thus that Jordan as a surname has 
arisen. 1 need not remind students of early records how common is 
Jordan as a Christian name, such cognomens as ‘Jordan de Abingdon* 
or ‘Jordan le Clerc* being of the most familiar occurrence;* 
Bardslcy, Our English Surnames ; p. 53. Thus Jordan is merely 
short for ‘ Jordan-bottlc.* Halliwell further explains how the later 
sense (as in Shakespeare) came about ; the bottle being, in course of 
time, occiuionally tiled for baser purposes. ^ The explanation 
usually given, that jordan = earthen, from Dan. and Swed. jord, 
earth, is impossible. The latter syllable was originally long, as in 
Chaucer’s use of lorddnes, riming with Galidnes, and as shewn by 
the M. £. spelling lordeyne. Besides which, there is no such wora 
as jord-en; the Dan. and Swed. adj. is jord-isb, which, moreover* 
does not mean ‘ earthen,* but rather ‘ earthly * br * terrestrial.* Thof 
si^gestion is, in fact, inadmissible. 

JOSTIiR* JUSTIiR* to strike or push against, (F. ; with £.. 
sufin.) [Not in P. Plowman, as said in R.] * Thou justlest nowe ioo> 
nigh;* Roister Doister, iii. 3. 129 (in Spec, of Eng., ed. SkeatV 
Formed, with £. frequentative suffix -le, from just or joust ; see Jottit# 
JOT* a tittle. (L.,-Gk.,-Heb.) In Spenser, Sonnet 57. Spelb 
10/# in Udal, Proi. to Ephesians, and Phaers Virgill, iEn.K id; 
Richanlsoa. Englished from Lat. iota^ Matt. v. x8 (Valgate)i;<toG]D 
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ISra, the name of the Gk. letter c.«»Heh. y6d (>), the smallest 
letter of the Heb. alphabet. 6. Henoe also Du. Span, and 
Ital. ipta^ a jot» tittle. See the Bible Word-book. verb, 

in the phr. * to jot down * *« to make a brief note of. ^ Not the 
same word as prov. £. /er, to jolt, jog, nudge ; which is prob. from 
O. F. foeter, * to swing, toss, tumble ; ^ Cot. I^e Jet (i). 

JOtIBNAIi, a da^-book, daily newspaper, magazine. (F.,»iL.) 

Properly an adj., sigm^ng • daily.* ‘ His journal greeting ; * Meas. 
for Meas. iv. 3. 93. ‘ Their joumaiU labours ; * Spenser, F. Q. i. 1 1. 

31.- F. journd, adj. *]oumall, diwly;* Cot.»Lat. diumalis, daily; 
from dtft, a day. See Biumal^ Dia^. Dw.journaNirnJourmd- 
istf j^rnal-ist’ic. And see journey ^ adjourn* Doublet, diurnal. 

JOUBNUYy a day’s travel, travel, tour. (F., m L.) M. £. /ornra, 

Journee. It means * a day’s travel * in Chaucer, C. T. 3740. Spelt 
j^imeie, Ancren Riwle, p. 353, 1. 39.— F. journ^it *a day, or whole 
day ; also ... a daies worke or labour ; a daies joumy. or travell ; * 

Cot. p. F.^'ofira^s answers to Span, Ital. giornata^ Low 

Lat.7onMtra, a day’s work ; all formed with the ijem. ending of a pp. 
as if from a verb jornare *, from the stem jom- ( ^diurrr), which ap. 
pears in Low Lat. ^orn-o/tf^E. yowraa/. — Lat. diurn-ust daily. See 
Journal. Der. iowraev, verb. Rich. Ill, M* a. 146; journey-man. 

Rich. II, i. 3. 374. 

JOXJ8T, JUST, to tilt, encounter on horseback. (F.,— L.) M.E. 
lueien, lousten; Chaucer, C.T. 96 ; P. Plowman, B. xviii. 83. — O. F. 
joutter, * to just, tilt, or tourney; * Cot. (mod. F. jouter). [Cf. Jtal. 
gioitrare, Span. ^War, to tilt.] fi. The orig. sense is merely ‘to 
meet * or ‘ to approach,’ a sense better preserved in O. F. adjomter, 
to set near, to annci; ; see Adjust. Y- The hostile sense was 
easily added as in other cases; cf. £. to meet (often an a hostile 
sense), to encounter, and M.E. as&emblen, to fight, contend, so 
common in Barbour's Bruce* So also F. rencontre, m. Low Lat. 
iuxtare, to approach, cause to approach, join; see Ducange. - Lat. 
iunta, near, close, hard by ; whence O.F. jouste, ‘neer to, hard by ;* 

Cot. 8. The form iuxta*»iug-is-tn, fem, abl. of the superl. form 
of adj. iug-is, continual; from base tug- of iun^re, to join.— 

VYUG, to join; sep Join. Der. joust, sb., M.E. luste, Jouste, 
y. Plowman, B. xvii. 74. Also jost-le, q. v. 

JOVIAIi, mirthful. (F.,-L.) Jn the old astrology, Jupiter was 
* the joyfullest star, and of the happiest augury of all;” Trench, Study 
of Words. ‘The heavens, always joviall,* i.e. propitious, kindly; 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. 12. 51. -O.F. Jovial, ‘joviall, sanguine, bom 
under the planet Jupiter;* Cot. — Lat. louialis, pertaining to Jupiter. 

—Lat. lout-, crude fprm of O. Lat. louh, Jove, only used m later 
Lat. in the form lu-piter ( — Jovp-father), Jiipiter. 
p. Again louts stapds for an older Diouis, from the base DYAU, 
from <^DIW, to shinp. Cf. Skt. div, to shine, whence deva, a deity, 

Lat, deus, god ; Skt. daiva, divine; also Skt. dyu, inflectional base of 
Dyaus, which auswers to Lat. louts, Gk. Zedt, A. S. Tiw, Icel. Tyr, 

O. H. G. Zio or Ziu, pnp of the chief divinities of the Aryan races. 

See Max Muller, Lect. op Lang. vol. ii. See Deity and Tu^eaday. 

Day, jovial-ly, jovial-ness, jovial-idy. 

JOwIi, JOliB, the jaw or cheek. (E.) ‘ Cheek by Jowl ;’ Mids. 

Nt. Dream, iii. a. 338. *Iol, qr hped, iolle. Caput prompt. Parv. ; 
see Way’s note. ‘ Iolle pf a fish, teste ; ’ Palsgrave. p. A cor- 
ruption of chole, chowl, or chaul. * The chowle or crop adhering unto 
the lower side of the bill [of the pelican], and so descending by the 
throat; a bag or spchpl very observable;* Sir T. Browpe, Vulg. 

Errors, b. v. c. i. § 5. ‘ His chyn with a chol lollede’-his chip 
wagged with the hanging flesh beneath it; piers Ploughman’s Crede, 

L 334 (in Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat). ‘ Bothe hjs ef^aul [jowl] and his 
ohynne;* Alisaunder, fragment A* cd. Skeat, 1119 (in App* to Wm. 
of Paleme), Y* Again, chaul is a corruption of an older form 
ehaml^ehavel. Thus in the Cursor Mundi, 1 . 75x0, when David 
describes how he slew the lion and the bear, he says : ‘ I scok barn 
be J»e berdes sua bat I kair chafftes raue in twa ’-1 shook them by 
the beards so that J reft their chaps in twain ; where other MSS. 
read chauelis, cl^ulis, and ehaults. So also : * Chayylbone, pr ehawlr 
bone or ehauM&se, Mandibula;* Prompt. Parv. p. 70 ; apd see Way’s 
note, who cites: *A chafie, a chawylle, a chekebone, manilla;* and: 

^Sraneus, a gole, or a chawle.* And again : * And >at deor tordede 
bis cheeflee^ Qater text, Mow/«s)— and the beast opened (?) his jaws; 

Layamoot 6507,— A. A ceafl, the jaw; pi. cetMas, jaws, chaps; 

Grein, i. 137, ‘Dauid ... his ceaflas /d-/<er’— David tare asunder 
the chaps (of tbe bear) ; AElfric on the Old Test. ; in Sweet’s A. S. 

Reader, p. 66, 1 . 319. + O. Sax. kadds, pi. the jaws. Allied to Icel. 

^ptr, the mouth, jfaw, esp. of a beast ; see further under Chapa. 

*1116 I in A.S. ce^ is a mere suffix, oxid the word must have 
originated from a *reutonic form KAF, signifying Jaw ; this exactly 
corresponds to the Aryan base GAP, akin to V GABH, to gape, to 

yawn ; cf. Skt. jdbk, to gape, yawn, Jambha, the jaws ; Fick, i. 69. 

Another derivative fimm me Teat* base KAF appears in G. the 4 JUGK3l‘XiSB» one who exercises sleight of hand, (F., - L.) M. £• 


Jaws. 9 X. It wiU be observed that jowl is used rather yagudy^ 
meaning (1 ) jaw, (3]) flesh on the chin, (3) cheek, (4) head. S. The 
successive dumges in the form of the word are numerous, but 
fectly regular ; commencing with a Teut. dimin. kcffda, we deauce 
A. S. eetm, whence chajle (weakened to chc^e in Layamon^, ehavel, 
ehcojul, ehavl, ehSl, jU, jole, jowl. 8. Tne usual derivation firom 
A. S. cede, the throat, is impoesdde ; the 0 in that word is short, 
and eeole answers to G. kehle, the throat, with a different vowel- 
sound and a different sense. 4 . The change from ch to j is well 
illustrated by the Norfolk cheek by jowl -cheek by 

chowl ; see Halliwell. Dey.Jd/, q. v. 

JOY, gladness, happiness. (F„— t.) M. E. Joyh, ioy^ (dissyllable), 
Chaucer, C.T. 1873; earlier, in Ancren Riwle, p. 3x8.— O.F. Jetye, 
jde, ‘ joy, mirth ; ' Cot. Oldest form goie ; cf. Ital. poja, joy, a 
jewel ; Span.Joya, a jewel.— Lat. ncut. pi. gaudia, which was turned 
into a fem. sing, as in other cases (see Antiphon) ; from sing. 
gaudium, joy. mmheX. gaudere, to rejoice. See Qaud. Der. Joy, verb, 
3 Cor. vii. 13 (A. V.) ; joy-ftd, M. E. joiefull, Gower, C. A. i. 191 ; 
joy-ful-ly, ioyr/ul-ness ; joy-less, joy-less-ly, joydess-ness ; joyous, M. E. 
joy-ous, Shoreham’s poems, pd. Wright, p. I 30 , L 10; joy-ous 4 y, 
j oy-ou smess. 

JUBIIaATIO!N‘, a shouting for joy. (L). In Cotgrave,— F. 
jubilation, * a jubilation, exultation;’ Cot.— Lat. iuhilationem, acc. of 
itdnlatio, a shouting for joy. — Lat. iubilatus, pp. of iuhilare, to shout 
for joy.— Lat. iuhilum, a shout of joy. p. There is nothing to 
connect this with the following word ; the resemblance seems to be 
accidental. The rpot is perhaps y DJW, to play ; see Joke. Der. 
jubil-ant, from pres. pt. of iubilare. 

JUBIIjEXj, a season of great joy. (F.,— L.,— Heb.) M.E. 
Jubilee, Chaucer, Q. T. 7444. — O. F. juhile, ‘ a jubilee, a year of 
releasing, liberty, rejoicing ; ’ Cot. — Lat. iubilceus, the jubilee, Levit. 
XXV. 1 1 ; masc. pf adj. iubilceus, belonging to the jubilee ; Levit. xxv. 
38. — Heb. ydbel, a blast of a trumpet, a shout of joy. ^ Thqye 
is some doubt as to the origin of the word ; see Jubilee in the 
Concise Diet, of the Bible. Distinct from the word above. 
JUDGE, an arbitrator, one who decides a cause. (F., — L.) M. E, 
Juge, iuge, Chaucer, C*T. X593X.«-F. iwgj, ‘a judge ;’ Cot. -Lat. 
iudicem, acc. pf iudex, a judge. p. The stem ifi-dic-^^iue-dic-, 
meaning ‘one who points out what is law;* from ius, law, and 
die-are, to point out, make known. For ius, see Juat. For dieare, 
see Xxxdioate, Token. Her. judge, verb, M.E. Ju^en, tug gen, Rob. 
of Glouc., p. 345, 1 . 1 1 ; judge-ship ; judg-ment, M. E. ivgetnent (three 
syllables), Chaucer, C*T* 807, 830; judgment-day, judgment-seat; and 
s ee ju dicatur e, jud icial, judicious. Also ad-judge, pre-judge, 
JUDICAT'^U be, judgment. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave. — F. judic- 

ature, ‘judicature;* Cot. — Lat. iudicatura, fem. of fut. part, of iWtc- 
are, to judge.— Lut. iudic-, stem of iudex, a judge. See Judge, 
Der. (from Lat. iudicare) judica-hle ; (from pp. iudicafus) judicat-iva 
( Lat. iudicatiuus), judicatror-y (Lat. iudicatorius). 

JUDICIAIi, pertaining to courts of law. (F.,p«L.) In Cotgrave. 
—O.F. judiciel, ‘judiciall;' Cot. —Lat. iudicialis, pertaining to 
courts of law.— L^t. iudicirum, a trial, suit, judgment.— Lat. iudici-^ 
crude form of iudex, a judge. See Judge. Her. judicial-ly ; judici* 
a r-y ( Lat. iudiciarius) ; and see below. 

JUDICIOUS, full of judgment, discreet. (F.,-L.) In Shak. 
Macb. iv. a. i6. ^¥. judicieux, ‘judicious;’ Cot. — Lat. iudiciosus*, 
not found, but regularly formed with suffix "Osus from iudici-, crude 
form pf a judge. Her. judicious-ly, judicious^ness, 

JU 0 , a kind of pitcher. (Heb.?) ‘A iugge, poculum;* Levins, 
ed. 1570. *Pt-jvg^e tp drink in;’ Minsheu, ed. 1637. Of uncer- 



is rendered prpbable by the fact that a drinking-vess^ was also 
called a jack, and that wothpr vessel was called a jUl. * A jaeke of 
leather to drink in ;* Minshep. Jack seems to have been the earlier 
^ord, and Jill wns used in a similar way to go with it. the 
Jacks fair withiq, the Jills fair without;* Tam. of Shrew, iv. i, 51 ; on 
which Steevens remarks that it is ‘ a play upon the words, wMch 
signify two drinking-measures as well as men and maid^servants.* 
p. Tnp use of Jug for Joan appears in Cotgrave, who gives ; * jfe- 
hannette. Jug, or Jipny;* ana again: *Jannette, Judge, Jenny, a 
woman's name.* How Jug <»me to he used for Joanna is not veiy 
obvious; but pet nuxues are liable to straugu confusion, as in the case 
of Jack (Jaeop) and John. The fonns jug and Judge are (I think) 
due to the Heb. Judith (Gen. xxvi. 34). Similarly, Wedgwood cites 
* Susan, a brown earthenware pitcher,’ used in the district of Gower 
(Philol. Proceedings, iy. 333). ^ The curious word jMe, in the 

sense of bottle* occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 13000 ; but jug can hardly 
be a commtion of U. 
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l. jfigUor, jugUw^ jou^ltw (Burguy) ; later jbn- 

r/Mir, wth inserted fi ; hence ^jongUur^ a jugler ; * Cot. — Lat. locw 
Mtor, a jester. Lat. ioeuUUus, pp. of locv/an, to jest. «• Lat. ioculus^ a 
little jest, dimin. of fbcvs, a joke ; see Joke. |The A.S. g^Hert 
(Somner> is unauthorised.] Ber. juggler-y, M. £. loglmt^ Chaucer, 
C. T. 1 1 577. Hence also was developed the verb juggle^ formerly 
ingliti^ us^ by T^dall, Works, p. 101, col. a, 1 . 7 m>m bottom (see 
Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 169, 1 . 70, p. 170, 1 . 101); juggl-mg, 
juggh^ sb, 

juGKTXiAB» pertaining to the side of the neck. (L.) For- 
merly *yugulane^ of or belonging to the throat;* Min- 

rfieu, ed. 1627, Formed with suffix -or or -ary (« Lat. -ariws) from 
iugiUum or iugulus, the collar- bone (so called from its joining to* 
gether the shoulders and neck) ; also, the hollow part of the neck 
above the collar-bone; also, the throat. Dimin. of iugum, that 
which joins, a yoke. — ^YUG, to join. See Yoke, Join. 

JUICE, sap, fluid part of animal bodies. (F.,«iL.) M. £. fuse, 
ivce; Gower, C. A. ii. 265.—O. F. ^ws, ‘juice, liouor, sap, pottage, 
broath;' Cot. — Lat. ii/s, broth, soup, sauce, piclcle; lit. ‘mixture.* 
4* Skt. ytisAa, soup. — ^ YU, to bind, mix ; cf. Skt. yw, to bind, join, 
mix ; Gk. broth ; (itAtj, leaven. DeT.juic^yJuiee-less.juic-i-niss. 

JUJUBE, the fruit of a certain tree. (F.,— L., — Gk.,-Pcrs.) 
The tree is the Rhammis zizyphus or Rhamnus jujuba. * luiuhtt^ or 
^’ubeb-fruit ;* Minsheu, ed. 1627.— O.F. jujubes^ ‘the fruit or plum 
called jujubes ;* Cot. A pi. form. ■■ Lat. zizyphum^ the jujube ; fruit 
of the tree zizyphus. ^Gk, fruit of the tree (i(v0of.>-Pers. 

zayzafun, zizfvM^ zizafun^ the jujube-tree ; Rich. Diet. p. 793. 

JULEP, a sweet drink, demulcent mixture. (F., — Span., Pers.) 
‘ This cordial julef here ;* Milton, Comus, 67a. * Good wine . . . 
made in a iulep with suger ;* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. 
i8.«>F. yiz/e/, ‘a julep, or juleb, a drink made either of distilled 
waters and syrops mixed together ; or of a decoction sweetned with 
iiony and sugar, or else mingled with syrops;’ Cot. — Span, 
julep. Pers. juldbt julep ; from guldb, rose<water, also, jplep ; Rich. 
Diet. pp. 513, 1239. •« Pers. gulf a rose ; and d6, water; id. pp. 1238, i. 

JUXiz , the name of the seventh month. (L.) Chaucer, Treat, 
on the Astrolabe, calls the month luliuSf luyl, luylle; pt. i. § 10. 
July is Englished from Lat. Julius, a name given to this month 
(formerly called Quinctilis) in honour of Caius Julius Caesar, who was 
bom in this mon£. ^ Quinetilis is from quintus, fifth, because this 
was formerly the fifth month, when the year began in March. 
Quintus is from quinque, five ; see Pive. 

JUMBLE, to mix together confusedly. (Scand.) * I jumbylle, 
I make a noyse by removyng of heavy thynges. I jumble as one 
dothe that can [not] play upon an instrument, je brouille ;* Pals- 
grave. Here it means to make a confused noise. Chaucer uses the 
equivalent form jombren. ‘Ne jomhre eek no discordaunt *thing 
y&re*»do not jumble discordant things together; Troilus, ii. 1037. 
But Sir T. More uses the word in the sense of * to mingle harmoni- 
ously ;* as in : ‘ Let vs . . . see how his diffinicion of the churche and 
hys heresies will jumper and agree together among themselfe;’ Works, 
p. 612 a. Comparing this with the phr. ‘to jump together* (* to 
agree with) we may conclude that jumble (or jumber, or jumper) is 
merely the frequentative form of the verb to jump, used transitively. 
Thus jumble •Bio make to jump, i. e. to jolt or shake about, con- 
fuse ; hence, to rattle, make a discord ; or, on the other hand, in- 
transitively, to jump with, agree with. See Jump (i). ^ The 

frequent, suffix appars to l^ English, not (in this case) borrowed. 
Jlov. jumble, sb. ; jumbl-ing^ly. 

JUMP (i), to leap, spring, skip. (Scand.) In Shak. As You 
Like It, ii. 1.53. The frequentative form jumper occurs in Sir T. 
More, and jombren in Chaucer; see quotations s.v. Jumble, Hence 
the word jump may be referred at least to the 14th century, though, 
apparently, once a rare word. Of Low German, or Scand. origin.— 
Swed. dial, gumpa, to spring, jump, or wag about heavily and clum- 
sily (Rietz) ; cf. Swed. guppa, to move up and down. + Dan. gumpe, 
to jolt. 4 * M. H. G. gumpen, to jump ; gumpeln, to play the buffoon ; 


p. Fick (iii. 101) gives the Teut. base as GAMB, and connects these 
words with Icel. gabbot to mock; see Gab. But I would rather 
connect jump with jib ; see Jib (2), Jib (3). Ber. jump, sb., used 
in the sense of ‘lot* or ‘hazard,* Antony, iii. 8; 6, Also jumb-le, 

q. V., and jump (2). 

JUMP (2), exactly, just, pat. (Scand.) *Jump at this dead 
hour;* Hamlet, i. 1. 65 ; cf. v. 3. 386; 0 th. ii. 3. 391. From , the 


inventions meet and jump 
_ not on a just account;* 

)th. Ij t’ f; See Jump (I ), Jumble." 

JUNCTION, a joining. (Lat.) Used by Addison, acebrding 
to Todd, who omits the reference. Formed, by analogy with F. sbs, 
in -ton, from Lat. ttme/toi»«fft, acc. of iunctio, a joining. «• I^t. iunctus^ 
pp. of t , t o join. See Join. 

JUNOTUBE, a union, critical moment. (Lat.) ‘ Signes work** 
ings, planets iunctures, and the eleuated poulc ’ [pole] ; Warner, 
Aunon’s England, b. v. (R.) * Juncture, a joyning or coupling to** 
lather;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674**** Lat. tuncfwra, a joining ; orig. 
fcm. of fut. part, of iungere, to join. See Join. ^ The sense of 

* critical moment * is probably of astrological origin ; cf. the quota* 
tion from Warner. 

JUNE, the sixth month. (Lat.) Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. 

§ 10, has/^imiits and Juyn ; the latter answering to F. Juin. Englimed 
from Lat. Junius, the name of the sixth month and of a Roman gens or 
clan. The word is probably from the same root as Junior, q.v. 
JUNGLE, cc^utry covered with trees and brushwood. (Skt.) 
Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. — Skt. jaugala, adj. dry, desert. 
Hence Jwng/#— waste land. ^ The Skt. short a sounds like u in 

mud; hence the E. spelling. "DBr, jungl-y. 

JUNTOH, younger. (Lat.) In Irvins, ed. 1570.— Lat. iunhr, 
comparative of iuuenis, young ; so that iunior stands for iuuenior, 
Cf. Skt. yuvan, young. See Juvenile. Ber. junior-skip, junhr^i’-ty, 
JUNIPER, an evergreen shrub. (L.) In Levins, ed. 1570. 
Spelt junipere \ Spenser, Sonnet 26. — Lat. iuniperus, a juniper-tree, 
p. The sense is * young-producing,* i, e. youth-renewing ; from its 
evergreen appearance. From iuni — iuueni, crude form of iuuenis, 
young; and -perus *•> .pants, from parere, to produce. See Juvenile 
and Parent. Ber. gin (3), q. v. 

JUNE (1), a Chinese three-masted vessel. (Port.,— Chinese.) 

* China also, and the great Atlantis, . . . which have now but junks 
and canoas ’ fcanoe^ ; Bacon, New Atlantis, ed. 1639, p. 12. Also 
in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 43, 384. — Port, (and Span.) 
junco, a junk. — Chinese cAw'an, ‘a ship, boat, bark, junk, or whatever 
carries people on the water;’ Williams, Chinese Diet., 1874, p. 120. 
Hence also Malay ajdng, a Chinese vessel called a junk ; Marsden’s 
Diet. p. 2. 

JUNE (3), pieces of old cordage, used for mats and oakum. 
(Port.,— L.) *%nk, pieces of old rope;’ Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. 
‘ Junk, a sea-word for any piece of an old cable ;* Kersey’s Diet, ed. 
I715.-* Port a rush; (in a ship) the junk; Vieyra’s Diet.' 

[So called from rush-made ropes.] — Lat. iuncus, a rush. B. Salt 
meat is also facetiously termed junk by the sailors, because it is as 
tough as old rope. ^ Junk, a lump (Halliwell), is a different 
word, being put for chunk, a log of wood ; see Chump. 
JUNEET, a kind of sweetmeat. (Ital.,— L.) Also spelt jun^ 
cate\ Spenser, F. Q. v. 4. 49. In Shak. Tam. Shrew, iii, 3. 250; 
Milton, L* Allegro, 102. The orig. sense was a kind of cream- 
cheese, served up on rushes, whence its name. Also used as a name 
for various delicacies made of cream. — Ital. giuneata, * a kind of 
fresh cheese and creame, so called because it is brought to market 
upon rushes ; also a iunket ; ’ Florio. [Cf. O. F. jonchee, * a bundle 
of rushes ; also, a green cheese or fresh cheese made of milk thats 
curdled without any runnet, and served in a fraile [basket] of green 
rushes ; * Cot. Also O. F. joneade, ‘ a certain spoon-meat made of 
cream, rose-water, and sugar ;* id.] Formed as a pp. from Ital. 

f iuncare, ‘to strewe with rushes;’ Florio.— Ital. giuneo, a rush.-^ 
at. iuncum, acc. of iuncus, a rush. Ber. junket, vb., junket-ing. 
S pecta tor, no. 466. From the same source, /oajrwV, q.y.,juHk{2). 
JUNTA, a congress, council. (Span.,-L.) Added by Todd to 
Johnson’s Diet. — Spnxi. junta, a junta, congress. A fem. form of 
junto ; see Junto. 

JUNTO, a knot of men, combination, confederacy, faction, 
(Span.,— L.) ‘And these to be set on by plot and consultation 
with a junto of cktgymen and licensers Milton, Colastcrion (R.)— 
Span.Jttnto, united, conjoined.— Lat. iunctus, pp. of iungere, to join. 
See Join and Junto. 

JURlplOAL, pertaining to a judge or to courts of law. (L.) 
Blount, in his Glossographia, ed. 1674, has juridical and juriMch, 
Formed, with suffix -a/, from Lat. iuridlcus, relating to the admim* 
stration of justice. — Lat. turi-, crude form of ius, law; oxkddiean^ 
to proclaim. See Just and Biotion. IDov.juridieaU-ly. 
JURISDICTION, authority to execute laws. (F.,-L.) M. E 
Jurisdiction, Chaucer, C. T. 6^1. jurisdiction, ‘jurisdiction;^ 
Cot.— Lat. turisdietkmem, acc. of iurisdietio, administration of jutUcfU 
—Lat. iurit, gen. of ius, justice ; and ^tio, a saying, prodaiaoiisg* 
See Just and Diotion. 

JURISPRUDENCE, the knowledge of law. (F.,«*.L.) 1 ^ 


abo^ In the sense to agree or tally, commonly followed l^^^BlountSs Gloss., ed. 1674, — ,F. Cot. 



JUBIST. 

9 tntiat fhe science of lair.«»Lat Ms, gen. of ; and prudentia, 

s killt p rudence. See JtUlt and Firumnoe. 

JUBIST, a laviytr, (F., — L.) ‘ Jurhi, a lawyer ;• Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. i674.«»F.y»rtf/s, *^ lalryer;* Cot.«>iLow Lat. iurista, a 
lawyer. Formed, with Suffix •kia (« Gk. Hartfi), from f«r-, stem of 
tuit law. See Jupt. 

J17BOB» one of a jury. (F., ««L.) In Shale. Hen. VIII, v. 3. 60. 
Imitated from F, /arear, * a swearer or deposer, a juror ;* Cot.— Lat. 
iuratorem, acc. of iurator, a swearer. — Lat. iuratui, pp. of larar#, to 
swear. See Jury. 

jnBY» a body of sworn men. (F.,— L.) * I durst as wel trust 
the truth of one iudge as of two iuriet Sir T. More, Works, p. 988 d. 
‘— F . juri$t * a jury,*^ Cot, j lit. a company of sworn men. Properly 
the fern. pp. 01 F.Jarw, to swear. — Lat. iurart, to swear ; lit. to bind 
oneself by an oath , — ^ VU, to bind ; cf. Skt. y«, to bind. Der./ary- 
iitaix, Tw, Nt. iii. s. 17. From same source, con-jun. And xt juror, 
JUB3t-MA8Ft a temporary mast. (Scand. ?) • Jury mast, a 
yard set up instead of a mast that is broken down by a storm or 
shot, and fitted with sails, so as to make a poor shift to steer a 
ship;* Kersey, ed, 1715. Of unknown origin. p. Doubtless a 
Sailor's word, and presumably of Du. or Scand. origin. A probable 
source is Dan. kiort, a driving, from Itipre, fo drive ; common in com- 
pounds, as in kidrt^htst, a draught-horse, kiorevei, a carriage-way. 
Cf. Norw. kythrt, a drive, a journey without a stoppage ; Swed. h&ra, 
Icel. htyra, to drive. In this view, a jury-mast is one by help of which 
a vessel drives along. ^ The supposition that it is short for injury 
wasi is most unlikely, owing to the difference in accent. 

* JtrST(i), righteous, upright, true. — L.) M. E. lust, iust\ 
Wyclif, Luke, 1. 17.- F.7W#, ‘just;* Cot.— Lat. iustus, just. Ex- 
teiKled from ius, right, law. lit. that which binds. — y YU, to bind ; 
cf. Skt. yu, to bind. Der. just — exactly, Temp. ii. i. 6 ; just-ly, 
Just-ness ; and see justice, justify. 

JUST (2), the same as Joust, q. v. (F.,— L.) 

JUSTIOB, integrity, uprightness; a judge. (F.,»-L.) M. E. 
tusiice, imtiee, generally in the sense of judge ; Chaucer, C. T. 316. 
— O. F, justice, (1) justice, (2) a judge (Burguy) ; the latter sense is not 
in Cotgrave.— Lat. iustitia, justice; Low Lat. iustitia, a tribunal, a 
jui^e ; Ducange. — Lat. iusti-^^iusto-, crude form of iustus, just; with 
sumx -ti-a (Schleicher, Compend. § 226). See Just (i). "Der. justice- 
ehipjustic-er, K. Lear, iii. 6. 59 ; justicri-a-ry, from Low Lat. iustitiarius, 
JtfSTIPY, to shew to be just or right. (F., — L.) M. E. lusti- 
Jien, iustijien ; Wyclif, Matt. ^ii. 37 ; Gower, C. A. i. 84. — F. j%isti- 
fier, * to justifie y Cot — Lat. iustificare, to justify, shew to be just.— 
Lat. iusH-^iusto-, crude form 01 iustus, just; and -ficare, used (in 
composition) for facere, to make. See Just and Fact. Der. 
ahle, justifi-abl^y, justifi-ahle-ness, justiji-er ; also justificai-ion, Gower, 
C. A. i. 169 ; Wyclif, Rom. v. 16, from Y. justification — Lut. acc. iustifi- 
aationem, which from pp. iustificat-us\ also justificai-ive,justificcU-or-y. 

: JUBTLB, the same as Jostle, q. v. In Temp. v. 158. 

JUT, to project. (F.,— L.) proicctus;’ Levins. *For- 

jetter^ to jut, leane out, han^ over;* Cot. A corruption of Jet (i), 
q.v. 'Dor.jutt-y, sb. a projection, Macb. i. 6. 6, from O. F. jettce, 

* a cast, . . a jetty, or jut^,’ Cot. ; hence jutt-y, vb. to project over, 
Hen. V, iii. i. 13. See Jetty. 

JUVSISTIIiXr, young. (F.,— L.) Juvenile is in Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674; juvenilitie in Minsheu, ed. juvenile, * youthful;' 

Cot. — Lat. iuuenilis, youthful.— Lat. iuuenis, young; cognate with 
j£. Young, q. V, Der. juvenile-ness, juvenil-i-ty, Cf. juvenal {mtju- 
p enile), jocularly used, L. L. L. i. 2. 8. And see junior, June. 

, JUXTAPOBITIOB, contiguity, nearness. (L. ; and F.,— L.) 
In Kersey, ed. 1715. 4 coined word, from Lat. iunta, near; and F. 
fosition, position. 3ee Joust and Position. 


K. 

!B1 A£Xj, BlAXiSI, a cabbage. (North. E.,— C.) Kail or kale is 
thCiNorth. E, fonn of eole or cole-tvort. Spelt keal in Milton, Apology 
' - Gael, cal (gen. coif), kail, cabbage. 4* Irish 
ams, Com. Lexicon). + Com. caul.^ W.cawl. 
^ , auHs, a stalk, a cabbage ; whence were boi> 
rowed Icel. kM, Dsn. kaal, Swed. kdl, A. S. cawel, caul ; see Colo. 

/ BiATXiB, nine-pins. (O* I^owG*) Perhaps obsolete. Formerly 
Wso keyUs, * Quilie, the keel of a ship, also a keyle, a big peg, or 
^ Of wood, used at nine-pins or keyles ; * Cotgrave. Spelt cailis, 
Keliquise Antiqur, M. S94 (Stratonmn). Of. O. Low Ger. origin; 
Du. "a pin, kail; mid kegeU spden, to play at ninepins;’ 
fSewel. (It may be observed that kaili were shap^ like a cone.) 

^ cone ; nInepM. + Swed. kegla, a pin, cone. ^ 



KEELSON- 

G. kegel, a cone, hiitepin, bobbin (whence F. qville). ' p. Evidditly 
a dimin. form, with 4 a. It seems to be related# on the one 
hand, to Du. keg, kegge, a wedge ; and, on the other, to Icel. kaggi^ 
a keg ; see ICeg. 

KALBIDOSCOPB, an optical toy. (Gk.) Modem. Invented 
in 1814-17; Haydn. Coined from Gk. eoX-dt, beautiful, «8p-, crude 
form of clilM, appearance, and anon-uv, to behold, surv^. See Hato, 
ITision, Boope. Thus the sense is an instrument tor * beholding 
beautiful forms.' 

KAIiEirDAB, ICALEBDB ; see Calendar, Calends. 
XANGABOO, <he name of a quadruped. (Australian.) * Hie 
kangaroo is one of the latest discoveries in the history of quadrupeds;' 
tr. of Buffem's Nat. Hist.,. London, 1792. The native name (Todd). 
Der. kang aroo-rat. 

XAT£EB, ninepins ; see Bails. 

KBDGS (1), to watp a ship. (Scand.) *Kedge, to set up the 
foresail, and to let a ship drive with the tide, lifting up and letting 
fall the kedge-anchor, as often as occasion serves ; * Kersey's Diet, 
ed. 1714. And see the longer description in Todd's Johnson,— Swed. 
dial, keka, to tug at anything tough, to work continually at anything, 
to drag oneself slowly forward, go softly, drive softly ; Hietz. * Hasten 
keka fot dm fot i ofore,* the horse goes slowly, one foot before another, 
in the bad road; id. This well describes the tedious process of 
kedging, or making headway when the wind is contrary to the tide, 
Der. kedg^, kedge-anchor, 'Kedge-anchors, or Kedgers, small anchors 
used in calm weather, and in a slow stream ; * Kersey. So called 
because used to assist in kedging ; see Todd's Johnson. ggt Mr. 
Wedgwood identifies kedge-anchor with keg-anchor, which he sup- 
poses to be named from the keg or * cask which is fastened to the 
anchor to shew where it lies.' See Xeg. This seems to me tp 
contradict the evidence, which points to the verb as being the older 
word; the form kedg-er is almost enough to prove this. But the prov. 
E. kedge-belly, a glutton, and kedge, to stuff oneself in eating, are un- 
doubtedly derived from the notion of a round keg ; cf. Norweg. 
k^gje, a keg, a round thick person (Aasen). 

KEDGB (2), KIDGE, cheerful, lively. (Scand.) *Ked^e, brisk, 
lively;' Ray’s Gloss., ed. 1691; see reprint, ed. Skeat (Eng. Dial. 
Soc.), pref. p. xviii. Also call^ kidge (Forby). An East Anglian 
word. ‘ Kygge, or ioly, kydge, kyde, jocundus, hilaris, vemosus ; * 
Prompt. Parv.p-Icel. kykr, corrupter form of kvikr, quick, lively.^ 
G. keck, brisk, lively; M. H. G. quec, quick. Merely another form of 
Quick, q.v. 

KEEXi (]), the bottom of a ship. (£. or Scand.) M.E. kele 
(rare). ♦ The schippe [Noah’s arkl was . . . thritty cubite high from 
the cule to the hacches vnder the caoans ; * i. e. from the bottom to the 
hatches; wher^instead of — bottom, from F. cut] another reading 
is keel ; Trevisa, tr. of Higden, ii. 233. The etymology is due 
to a confusion between two words. 1. The form answers to A.S. 
cedi, a ship, cognate with Icel. kjdll, O. H. G. ckeol, a ship, barge. 
These are from a Teutonic base KEULA, a ship (Fick, iii. 46), prob, 
connected with Gk. favKot, a round-built Phoenician merchant vessel, 
yav\6t, a round vessel, milk-pail, bucket, bee-hive, Skt. gola, a ball. 
2. But the sense is that of Icel. kjdlr, Dan. kjdl, Swed. kffl, the keel 
of a ship ; answering to a Teutonic base KELA ; Fick, iii. 47. The 
G. and Vn^ kiel, a keel, seem to belong to the latter base. ^ For 
.the change pf A.S. ed to mod. £. ee, Qt. wheel from A.S. hwedl, Der, 
heel-ed, keel-age \ also keelson, q.v. Also keel-haul, from O. Du. 
kieljsaalen (m.od. Du. kielhalgn ) ; * Kielhaalen, to careen a ship ; cencti 
matroos hidhacien, to pull a mariner up from under the keel, a 
seaman’s punishment ; * Sewel. See HaiiJ. 

BEED (2), to cool, (E.) * While ^asy Joan doth keel the pot;* 
L. L. L. v. 2. p30. The proper sense is not to scum the pot (though 
it may sometimes be so used) but to keep it from boiling over by 
stirring it round and round ; orig. merely to cool it or keep it cool, 
^ Keel, to keep the pot from boiling over;' A Tour to the Caves, 
1781 ; see Eng. Dial. Soc. Gloss. B. i. ‘Faith, Doricus, thy brain 
boils ; keel it, keel it, or all the fat’s in the fire;' Marston, What You 
Will, 1607 ; in Anc. Drama, ii. 109 (Narcs). M. E. kelen, to cool, 
.once a common word ; see Ormulum, 19584 ; O. Eng. Homilies, L 
lAi ; Prompt. Parv., p. 370; Court of Dove, 775 ; Gower, C. A. U. 
3^; Ac. (Stratmann).— A,S. cHan, to copL- A,S. cdl, cool; see 
Cool. Note the regular change from d to 8, as in/A, foot, pL 
fit, feet; so also bleed from blood, feed from food, Ac. 

XEEIiBOEr, XEIiBON, a piece of timber in a idiip next to the 
keek (Scvid.) * Keelson, the second piece of timber, which lies 
right over the keel ; ' Kersey, ed. 1715. Spelt keUine, Chapman, tr* 
ot Homer, Iliad# L 426.— Swed. kblsvin, the keelson ; Dan, JjbUviin% 
Norweg. ^blsvill (Aasen). + G. kielschwein, a keelson. fi. For 
the fonner eyl^ble, see KmI. The latter syllable wholly agrees, in 
appeanmee, with SweA svin, Dan. sviin,G. sekwein, wMtimE, twine 
(see Bwiiio}* But this can hardly be the otiginal senses. . A 
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iSeku>§U$t 

was cor- 


sISm is given byNorw^. h^iU, where mil answers to G. 

IL $iU:i see 8111 * The suffix will, not being understood, 
ftep ted-(T*^ |d ffotiw, and (s) to soft. 

&BXDSI't sharp, eager, acute. (£.) M. £. hnt, Chaucer, C. T. 
1968 ; Havelok, 1832.^ A. S. e^ne; Grein. i. 157. Here d comes 
irom ah older d; the orig. sense is * knowing’ or * wise,* or 'able.* 
-f Du. iotn, bold, stout, daring. + Icel. Imbhh (for katnn), wise. + 
O. H.G. Mttoai, kuani, M.H. G. kuent, G.kuMn, bold. p. All 
ikom a Teutonic base KONJA (KONYA), Fick, iii. 41. The orig. 
sense is shewn by the Icel. word, which also implies ability. From 
Teut. root KANN, to know ; see Ken, Can. Der. hten 4 y, kuw- 
nes s, M gc h. of Yen. iv. 1. 135. 

KEEP, to regard, have the care of, guard, maintain, hold, pre- 
serve. (L.) M. E. kepen, pt. t kepte, pp. kept ; Chaucer, C. T. 514 
(orjia).— A. S. ctfpan (weak verb), another form of c^pan, orig. to 
traffic, sell, hence also to seek after, store up, retain, keep. 
See iElfric’s Homilies, i. 413, where we find cypa, sb., a merchant, 


pious works. * Ueome 'Oaes andagan c6pton * they earnestly 
the appointed day ; ./£lf. Horn. ii. 173. * heora timan *«»they 
observe (or keep) their times; id. ii. 334. And see cypan, eipan, 
geeipan, gic^pan; Grein, i. 182, 385 ; also spelt gecedpian, as at the 
last reference. We find also cypi as a gloss to £at. wndo, 1 sell ; 
Ailfric’s Colloquy, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 8, 1 . 8. fi. The A. S. 
cepan, eypan, ceapian, are all derivatives from the sb. cedp, traffic, 
barter, price ; and it has been shewn (s. v. Cheap) that they are 
not true English words, but of Latin origin. In fact, keep as a mere 
doublet of cheapen. The vowel-changes are perfectly regular ; if a 
word contain ed (as cedp), the derivative contains 4 in Early West 
Saxon, which passes into i,and later intoy ; thus the successive forms 
are cipan, eipan, cypan (Sweet). Der. keep, sb., ktep-er, keep^er-ship ; 
keep-ing. As You Like It, i. 1. 9; also keep-sake, i. e. something which 
we keep for another’s sake, apparently quite a modem word, added 
by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. 

KEIG, a small cask or barrel. (Scand.) Formerly also ^It cag, 
*Cacqne, Caque, a eag;* Cot* And in Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave, 
we find : ‘ A kegge, caque ; voyez a Cag.* — Icel. kaggi, a keg, cask ; 
Swed. kagge, * a cag, rundlet, runlet,’ Tauchnitz, Swed. Diet. ; Nor- 
wegian kagge, a keg, a round mass or heap, a big>belUed animal or 
man (whence prov. E. kedge-bellied, pot bellied). p. Root uncer- 
tain ; but probably named from its roundness. Cf. Gk. 70770X0#, 
round. And see &ail8, which is probably the dimip. form. 

KEIiP, the calcined ashes of sea-w^d. (Unknown.) Formerly 
kilp or kilpe. * As for the reits [sea-weeds] kilpe, tangle, and such 
like sea-weeds, Nicander saith they are as good as treacle. Sundry 
sorts there be of these reits, going under the name oiAlga \* Holland, 
tr. of Pliiw, b. xKxii. c. 6. Of uhknown origin. 

KEXiSOE*, the same as Keelson, q. v. (Scand.) 

KEE, to know. (Scand.) Not E., but Scand. M. E. kennen, to 
know, discern. * M,en piay hem kennen by smelle of brimstoon ’ — 
men may know them by smell of brimstone; Chaucer, C.T. 
16353. — Icel. ketma, to know. + Swed. kdnna. + Dan. kiende. ^ Du. 
kennen. «+• G. kennen, p. The sense * to know ’ is Scand. ; but it 
is not the original sense. The verb is, etymologically, a causal one, 
signifying to make to know, (b teach, shew ; a sense frequently 
found in M. £. ^Kenne me on Crist to bileue * - teach me to believe 
in Christ; P. Plowman, P. i. 81. Such is also the sense of A.S. 
cennan, Grein, i. 156; and of Goth, kannjan, to make known, John, 
xvii. 36. 7. This explains the form of the word ; kenhan^ 

kannian, causal of Teutonic KANN, base of KONNAN, tp know, 
spelt cunnan in A. S. and kunnan in Gothic ; see Fick, iii. 40. [The 
e is the regular substitute for a, when i follows in the next syllable.] 
For further remarks, see CaA (1). Der. ken, sb., Cymb. iii. 6.6; a 
coined word , not in early use. 

KEKEEIj (X), a house for dogs, pack of hounds. (F.,— L.) 
Proj^rly *a place for dogs;’ hence, the set of dogs themselves. 
M.E. kenel (with one «), Prompt. Parv, ; Sir Gawayn and Grene 
knight, 1140. — Norm. French kenil*, answering to O. F. chenil, a 
kennel. B. The Norman form is proved by the k being still 
preserved in English, and by the Norman F. kenet, a little dog, 
occurring in a Norman poem cited in Way’s note in Prompt. Parv., 

& a7i, where the M. E. kenet also occurs. This kenet is dimin. of a 
orman F. ken, answering to Picard kien, O. F. chen (Littre), mod. 
F. ehien, a dog. So also in O.F. ehen4l, the former syllable -the 
same O.F. chen, 7. The termination 41 is imitated from the 
Lat. termination 4U, occurring in (m4lt, a house or place for sheep, a 
sheepfold, from o«-/s, a sheep. Hence ehen4lmt, place for dogs ; Ital. 
eaniie, a kemiel. 8. The O. F. ckm is from Lat. canetn, acc. of 
conk, a dog, equate with £. HoUnd, q.v. Der. kennel, vb.; 
hemeltd; Shak. Vraus, 913. < 


^ KENNEL (3), a gutter. (F.,-L.) In Shek. Tam. Shrew, iv. 3, 
98. A corruption of the M. E. eanel or eanell, of which M. E. ehanell 
(-mod. E. channel) is a weakened form.— O.F. canel, a channel 
(Roquefort).— Lat. canaUs, a canal; hence, a channel or kennel. See 
Ohaa nol, of which ke nnel is a doublet ; also Oaiial. 

KEJEtBSTONE, CXJHB8TONE, a stone laid so as to form 
part of the edging of stone or brick-work. (Hybrid ; F.-L. ; and E.) 
* Kerbstone, a stone laid round the brim of a well Kersey’s Diet, 
cd. 1715. A phonetic spellin|[ of curbstone; so called from its curbing 
the stone-work, which it retains in its place. See Curb and Stone. 

KSHOHIEF, a square piece of cloth used to cover the head ; 
and later, for other purposes. (F.,-L.) Better spelt curchief. In, 
Shak. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 62, iv. 3. 74. M.E. couerchef{»coverehef), 
Chaucer, C.T. 6172 ; also spelt couerehief {»coverchief), id. 455, or 
Six-text, A. 453. Also kerchef, Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 373.— 6 . F. 
cavre^hef, later cowwre-chef\ cf. 'Couvre^hgf, a kerchief;’ Cot. — O.F. 
#of;rfr, later eouvrir, to cover ; and chef, chief, the head, which is 
from Lat. #aptt/,.the head, cop[nate with E. head. See Cover and 
Chiel*. word of similar formation is curfew, q.v. Der. 

hand-kerchief, ^ket-hand-kerchief, 

KEBME8, the dried bodies of insects used in dyeing crimson. 
(Arab., — Skt.) See Crimeon. 

KEX^ (I), KERNE, an Irish soldier. (Irish.) In Shak. 
Macb. i. a. 13, 30 ; V. 7. X 7 . * The keame , . . whom only I tooke to 
be the proper Irish souldiour;* Spenser, View of the State of Ireland; 
in Globe ed. of Spenser, p. 640, col. 1. — Irish cearn, a man. 

KERN (3), another spelling of Quern, q. v. 

KERNEL, a grain, the substance in the shell of a nut. (£.) 
M. E. kirtiel (badly kirneilej, P. Plowman, B. xi. 353 ; better eurnel, 
id. C. xiii. 146.— A. S. eyrnel, to translate Lat. granum; Wright’s 
Vocab., i. 80, cgl. i, 1 . 7. Farmed (with dimin. suffix *#/, and vowel- 
change from 0 to y) from A. S. corn, grain ; see Corn. p. The 
Icel. kjarni. Dap. kierne, klcerne, Swed. kdrna, G, kem ( 0 . H. G. 
chemo), all signifying * kernel,* are closely related words, from the 
same V GAK, to grind. See Fick, iii. 43. 

KEaSEY, coarse woollen gloth. (£.) In Shak. L* L. L. v. 3. 
413. The word is certainly English, and the same word as the 
personal name Kersey ; perhaps named from Kersey, 3 miles from 
Hadleigh, in the S. of Suffolk, where a woollen trade was once car- 
ried on. A little weaving still goes on pt Hadleigh. fi. The 
usual pretence, that the cloth came from Jersey, and was named 
after it, is a pure fiction ; there i^ nothing to shew that Jersey was 
ever called Kersey, and the * corruption ’ from j to k is, phonetically 
impossible. I find that the island was already called Jeresey in 
a charter of Edward III, cited in Falle’s ^^ccount of Jersey, 169^. 
The place of the manufacture of kersey is pow the North of England, 
but it was once made in the South (Phillips* Diet.). 7. The F. 
cariu4, * kersie ’ .(Cot.), Du. kwrsaai, Swed. ker^ng, are mj5rc corrup* 
lions of the E. word. 

kerseymere, p twilled cloth of fine wool. (Cashmere.) A 
modern corrupt spelling pf cassimere, ai) qld pame for the cloth also 
called Cashmere, See Caesimere, QaBhmere. The corruption 
is clearly due to confusion with kersey, a epprse cloth of a very different 
texture. 

KETCH, a small yacht or hoy. (Turkish.) * Ketch, a vessel 
like a hoy, but of a lesser size;* Keri^v, ed. 17x5. The word was 
picked up in the Mediterranean, as would appear from tlie following 
quotation. * We stood in tpr the channel : about noon we saw a 
sail having but one mast ; judged it to be a ketch ; but, drawing 
nearer, found it was a ship in distress, having lost her main and 
mizen masts;’ Randolph’s Islands in the Archipelago, 1687, p. 103 
(Todd). Corrupted from Turk. qa(q, qdig, a boat, skiff, inker’s 
Diet., p. 688; whence also Ital. eaiceo, F. ccuque, ^ We also find 
F. caiehe, quaiclu, a ketch (Littr^), borrowed from the English ; so 
also is the Du.' kits, a ketch, in the Eng.-Du. part of Sewel’s Diet, 
our Distinct frppi cock4)oat, or cog, for which see Cock (5). 

KETTLE* P mitfel vessel for boiling liquids. ({^.) M. £. ketel 
(with one 0 * Prompt. Parv.; Wyclif, Levit. xi. 35.-A.S. cetel, spelt 
cytel in ^Ifric’s Glossary, to translate Lat. cacabus; Wright’s Vocab, 
i. 35, coL 1, But the spelling cetel is authorised by the o<xurrenoe 
of the weakened form ehetel m a gloss of the i3th cent. ; id. p. 9^ 
col. I, The Moeso-Goth. form is katils, occurring in the gen. pU 
katili in Mark, vii. 4 (Gk. xaXeW, Lat. aratnentorum, A. V. ’brazAi 
vessels *). p. j^rrowed from Lat. eatillus, a small bowl, also 
found in the uncontracted form catinulus; dimin. forxn of Lat. eaUmth 
a bowl, a deep vessel for cooking food. The Lat, eatinus is a kindretjl 
word to Gk. eoniXot, a cup, Korbkrj, a small cup ; see CotyMUMEl, 
q From the Lat. eatillus were also borrowed Icel. ketill, Swe 4 
kiitel, Dan. kedel, Du. ketel, G. kessel, and even Russ. Jbtff. Dop, 
kett ledr um, HamleL i, 4- 11* 

^ hcmk)ck; a hollow stem. (C.) ‘Bundlei 
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Beaum. and Fletcher, Elder Brother, Hi. 5. 13. M.£. Ux, 
kix; P. Plowman, B. xvU. 319; Prompt. Parv.«»W. eicyt,sh. pi., 
hollow stalks, hemlock ; allied to W. agid, hemlock. ^ Com. eigas, 
hemlock. 4 * tat. eieuta, hemlock, df Hence also prov. £. ktckuei 
•skexts, in Shak. Hen. V, v. a. 53 ; a pi. sb. of which the proper 
singular form is not keckf^, but k§x, bee Way's note in Prompt. 
Parv., s. V. kyx. Note also that kix really kicks, and is itself a plural; 
Arex M be ing a double plural. 

KBY» that which opens or shuts a lock. (E.) Formerly called 
kay, riming with may, Merch. Of Ven. ii. 7. f 9 ; and with survey, 
Shak. Sonnet 53. M. E. ksy^ (riming with pleye, to play). Chaucer. 
C. T. 99 i8.»«A.S. ceeg, easge, Grein, i. 156; whence M. E. keye hy 
the usual change of g into y, as in day from A. S. dag. + O. Fries. 
kai, kei, a key. p. The gen. case of the A. S. fern. sb. cage is 
cagoH, to that the base of the word takes the form KAGAN, The 
remoter origin is unknown, but the form of the base renders any 
connection with quay extremely improbable. See Quay^ a word of 
Celtic oi^n. Ber. key-hoard, key-hole, key-note, keystone. 

KH4K»a prince, chief, emperor. (Pers.,— Tatar.) Common in 
Mandeville's Travels, spelt Cham, Cane, Chane, Can, Chan ; pp. 43. 
315, ai6, 334, 335.-Per8. khan, lord, prince (a title); Palmer's Pers. 
Diet., col. 313. But the word is of Tatar origin; the well-known 
title Chingis Khan signifies ‘ great khan ' or ‘ great lord,* a title as- 
sumed by the celebrated conqueror Temugin. who was proclaimed 
Great Knan of the Moguls and Tatars, a.d. i 305. He is always 
known by the sole title, often also spelt Gengis Khan, corrupted fin 
Chaucer) to Cambuscan. Sec Introd. to Chaucer’s prioresses Tale, 
&c., ed. Skeat. p. xli. Dep. khan-ate, where the suffix is of Lat. origin. 
KIBS, a chilblain. (C.) In Hamlet, v. i. 153. ‘She haltea of 
[owing to] a kyhe\* Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, 1. 493. ‘He haltith 
often that hath a kyby\\o\o',* id. Garland of Laurell, 1. soa.-^W. 
cihwsi, * chilblains, kibes ; ’ Spurred. fi. Explained in Pughe’s 
Welsh Diet, as standing for cih-gwst, from cib, a cup. seed-vessel, 
husk, and gwst, a humour, malady, disease. Thus the sense would 
appear to be ‘a malady in the .shape of a cup,* from the swelling or 
rounded form. y. U is clear that E. kibe has preserved the former 
syllable only, rejecting the latter. 8. We may compare Gael. 
eopan, a cup, a boss 01 a shield, a dimple. Probably the same wo.rd 
with Oup, q. V. 

KlOiCi to strike or thrust with the foot. (C.) M. E. kiken, 
Chaucer. C. T. 6323; P. Plowman, C. v. 32. — W. cicio, to kick; 
iven in the Eng.-Welsh portion of Spurrell’s Diet. + Gael, ceig, to 
ick ; eeieeadh. the act of kicking. Der. kick, sb. 
KIOKBHAWB, a delicacy, fantastical dish. (F.,f-L.) ‘Any 
pretty little tiny kichham;' 2 Hen. IV, v. i. ag. Xhe pi. is kick- 
s hawses. ‘Art thou good at these kickshawses V Twelfth Nt. i. 3. 133. 
At a later time, kickshaws was incorrectly regarded as being a pi. 
form. Kickshaws is a curious corruption of F. quelque chose, lit. 
something, hence, a trifle, small delicacy. This can be abundantly 
proved by quotations. * Fricandeaux, short, skinlessc, and dainty 
puddings, or quelkchoses, made of good flesh and herbs chopped 
together, then rolled up into the form of liverings, &c., and so 
bmled ; * Cotgrave’s F. Diet. ‘ I made bold to set on the board 
kiekeshases, and variety of strange fruits;* Featley, Pippers Dipt, 
ed. 1645, p. 199 (Todd). ‘Fresh salmon, and French kicksho^e;* 
Milton, Animadversions upon Remonstrant’s Defence (R.) ‘Nor 
shall we then need the monsicurs of Paris ... to send I our youth] 
over back again transformed into mimicks, apes, and kieshoes ; * 
Milton, Treatise on Education (Todd). ‘ As for French kickshaws, 
Cellery, and Champaign, Ragous, aqd Fricasees, k truth we’ve none;* 
Rochester, Works, i777f P- *43* 'Some foolish French quelqueckose, 
I warrant you. Quelquechose I oh ! ignorance In supreme perfection I 
He means a kek shoseV Dryden, Kind Keeper, A. iii. sc. 1. — F. quel- 
que chose, something. » Lat. qual-is, of what kind, with suffix -quam; 
and causa, a cause, thing. Qualis answers to E. which; quam is fern, 
acc. of qui, answering to E. who. Sec Which, Who, and Oause. 
XlD, a young goat. (Scand.) M.E. kid, Chaucer, C.T. 3360, 

^ 338 ; Ormulum, 7804. -Dan. kid, a kid ; Swed. kid, in Widegren’s 
wed. Diet., also kidling ; Icel. kib, kiblingr, a kid. 4 O. H. G. kizzi, 
M. H. G. and G. kitze, a kid. p. From the Low G. root Kl, to 
germinate, produce, seen in Goth, keian or uskeian, to produce as a 
snoot."* VGA, another form of GAN, to generate. Thus kid means 
* that which is produced,* or * a you^ one;* a sense still preserved in 
modem colloquial English. See Cnit, Child, Kin. Der. kid, 
verb ; kid-ling, with double suffix -l-iug ; kid-fox, a young fox, Much 
Ado, ii J. 44 also kid-nap% q. v. 

KIDNAP, to steal children. (Scand.) « These people lie in wait 
for our children, and may be considered as a kind of kidnappers 
within the law;* Spectator (Richardson, without a reference). Com- 
pounded of kid, a child, in thieves* slang ; and nap, more commonly 
oabt to steal. Kid is Cf Stand, origin; see B^a. Nap h also of. 


KILT. 

Scand. origin ; from Dan. nappe, to snatch, Swed. nappa, to catch, to, 
snatch, lay ho ld on ; see Nab. J>or, kid-napp-er, 

KIDNNY, a gland lidiich secretes the urine. (Scand.) A coir* 
ruption of M. £. kidnere, the kidney ; also spelt kidneer. * And the 
two kydneersi* Wyclif, Exod. xxix, 13 (earlier version); *aiid twey 
kidneris;* (later version). The word nere or mere is also used alone, 
in the same sense. * Neere of a beest, ; ' Prompt. Parv., p. 353 3 
and see Way’s note. Thus the latter syllable means ‘kidney whilst 
the former means ‘belly* or ‘womb,* from the position of the glands, 
1. Kid is here a corruption of quid qui fh ; cf. prov. E, kite, kyte, the 
belly, which is the same word.— Icel. kvidr, the womb; Swed. qved, 
the womb, in the Swed. tr. of Luke, xi, 37. 4 A. S. ewib, the womb; 
used to translate Lat. matrix ; Wrist’s Vocab. i. 4(1, col. 1.4 Goth. ^ 
kunthus, the womb. All from a Teutonic base KWETHU (Fick, iii, '^ 
54), allied to Teutonic KWETHRA, the belly, occurring in Goth. 
lauskwithrs, having an empty [lit. loose] stomach. The latter is 
further allied to the Aryan base G ATARA, the belly, womb, whence 
Skt.yatAara, the belly, womb, Gk. yaoHfp, Lat. uenter (for guenter). 
See Ga4Btric, Ventral. 2. M.E. nere is also Scand. — Icel. 

a kidney, pi. nyru ; Dan. nyre, pi. nyrer ; Swed. njure. 4 I^u. 
nier, kidney, loin. 4 G. niere, pi. nieren. All from a Teutonic base 
NEURAN (Fick, iii. 163), allied to Gk. Pi<pp 6 s, pi. vsippoi, Lat. 
nefrones, nebrundines (see While’s Diet.) ; words which are probably 
to be referred to a yNlW, to be fat ; cf- Skt. niv, to be fat, become 
corpulent; with allusion to the fat in which the kidneys are enclosed. 
^ It may be further observed that the Icel. kvidr is freely used in 
composition; as in kvidslit, rupture, kvitS-verkr, colic, kvid-]^roti, a 
swelling of the stomach ; &c, Der. kidney-bean. The phrase ‘ of his 
kidney * means * of his size or kind ;* see Merry Wives, lii. 5. 1 16. 
KILDERKIN, a liquid measure of 18 gallons. (Du.) In 
Levins, cd. 11570; spelt kylderkin. ‘Take a kilderkin ... of 4 
gallons of beer ;’ Bacou, Nat. Hist., $ 46. The size of the mea- 
sure appears tp, have varied. A corruption (by change of the liquid 
n tp /) of O. Du. kindeken. Kilian gives: *kindeken, kinneken, the 
eighth part of a vat, the same as kinnetje.* In mod. Du., kinnetje 
means * a firkin,’ whiph in English measure is only half a kilderkin. 
p. The name was obviously given because it is only a small measure 
as compared with barrels, vats, or tuns. The lit. sense is ‘little 
child.* * kindeken, a little child;* Sewel. Formed, with dimin. 
suffix -ken (*E. -kin«= 0 . -chen), from Du. kind, a child, cognate 
with E. child; see Child. So also kinnetje ^kind-etje, with the 
common Du. double dimin. suffix •(;>. 

KILL, to slay, deaden. (Scand.) M.E. killen, mort commonly 
eulien ; a weak verb. Spelt cullen, P. Plowman, A. i. 64 ; kuUen 
(various reading, kiilen\ id, B. i. 66. The old sense appears to be 
simply ‘ to hit ’ or * strike-’ * We kylle of thin heued ' — we strike off 
thy head ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 876. * |:auh a word cvlle he 
ful herde up o pine herte ’ though a word strike thee full hard upon 
the heart; Ancren Riwle, p. 126, 1. 13; with which compare: *pe 
cid of per eax ' — the stroke of the axe; id. p. 128, 1. x. — Icel. kolla, to 
hit in the head, to harm; from kol/r, top, summit, head, crown, 
shaven crown, pate. 4 Norweg. kyl/a, to poll, to cut the shoots off 
trees; from Norweg. koll, the top, head, crown; Aasen. Hence also 
Norweg. kolla, a beast without horns; id. Cf. also Swed. kulle, 
crown, top, hillock; kullig, without horns, cropped, polled; kull/alla, 
to fell, cut down. Also Dan. kuldet, having no horns. 4 kollen, 
to knock down; kol, a knock on the head; whence kolbiJl,a butcher*s 
axe, lit. * kill-bill.* p. The verb is clearly a derivative from the ’ 
sb., viz. Icel. kollr, Norweg. koll, Swed. kulle. Very likely this is 
of Celtic origin ; cf, W. col, a peak, summit, beard of com, Irish coll, 
a head, perlmps Lat. collis, a nill ; the root being perhaps V KAR, 
to project, be prominent. <[f This etymology was suggested by 
Dr. Morris. It is usual to regard kill as a mere variant of quell, 
which, after all, is not impossible ; but the history of the word is 
a^inst this derivation. See Quell. Der. kill-er. 
kiln, a large oven for drying corn, bricks, &c. ; bricks piled for 
burning. (L.) ‘ Kylne, Kyll, for malt dryynge, Ustrina ; * Prompt. 

Parv., p. 374; and Reliqui^ Antiques, i\. 81.— A. S. cyln, a drying- 
house ; ‘ Siccatorium, cyln, vel ast ; ’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 58 (where 
asiadst^^E. oast in oast-house, a dryiug-house). Also spelt eylem, 
according to Lye, who explains it by culina, Jbrnax, ustrina, 
p. Mereh borrowed from L^it. culina, a kitchen ; whence the sense 
was easily transferred to that of ‘ drying-house.* The Icel. Xylna, 
Swed. ila//t<i,a kiln, are from the same source ; and probably also W, 
cy/yn, cW, a kiln. See Culinary. 

KILT, a very short petticoat worn by the Highlanders of Scotland. 
(Scand.) The sb. is merely derived from the verb kilt, to tuck up, 
added by Todd to Johuson’s Diet. ; he makes no mention of the so. 

* Her tartan petticoat she’ll kilt,* i. e, tuck up ; Bums, Author’s 
Earnest Cry, st. 17. *Kilt, to tuck up the dothes;' Brockett*s 
North-Country WQ^8.-Dan. kilte, to truss, tuck up. 4 Swed. dial. 



KIMBO. 

to swathe or swaddle a child (Ricts). Cf. Teel, h^tng^ a^ 
skirt. p. The verb is derived from a sb., signifying * lap ; * occur* 
ring in Swed. dial. M/a, the lap ; cf. Icel. the lap* kjUtu-ham 
a mby in the lap, hjblht^rMu a lap-dog. The oldest form of the 
sb. occurs in Moeso-Goth. kilthei^ the womb. From the same root as 
£. Ohild, q. v. ^ Thus the orig. sense of kilt as a sb. is * a lap/ 
hence ‘ tu^ed up clothes.* 

KIHBO; see this discussed under Akimbo. 

KIN, relationship, affinity, genus, race. (E.) M.E. hm, kyn, kin. 

• I haue no ihai l>ere * »I have no kindred there ; P. Plowman, A. vi. 
Ii8, where some MSS. have kyn\ spelt kynne^ id. B. v. 659.— A. S. 
eynn ; Grein, i. 177. + O. Sax. kunni. + Icel. kyn, kin, kindred, tribe; 
whence hynm^ acquaintance. + Du, kunne, sex. + Goth, kuni, kin, 
race, tribe. 6. All from a Teut. base KONYA, a tribe, from the 
Tcut. root KAN, equivalent to Aryan GAN, to generate ; whence 
Lat. genus. See OexiUB, Qenerate. Der. from the same source 
are *fVid, q. v., kindred, q. v., king, q.v. Also kina-man^kins man^ 
roan of the same kin or tribe, Much Ado. v. 4. iia ; kins<uoman, id. 
iv. I. 103; kins-folk, Luke, ii. 44. 

KIND (i), adj., natural, loving. (E.) M.p. kunde, kinde\ Chau- 
cer, C. T. 8478. ‘For ke kunde folk of |>e lond’ — for the native 
people of the land; Rob. of Glouc. p. 40, 1 . 11. A common meaning 
is * natural * or ‘ native.’ — A. S, cynde, natural, native, in-bom ; more 
usually where the common prefix ge- does not alter the 

sense; Grein, i. 178, 388. The orig. sense j|s ‘bom;’ as in Goth. 
kwina-kunds, bom as a woman, female. Gal. iii. a8. The Teut. base 
is KONDA (Fick, iii. 39), a past participial form from KAN = Ary^' 
V'GAN, to generate. Sec Kin. Der. (a), q.v.; kind-russ, 
M. E. kindenesse (four syllables), Chaucer, C. T* 5533 ; kind4y, adv. ; 
kind-hearted, Shak. Sonnet 10. 

KIND (a), sb., nature, sort, character. (E ) M. E. kund, kunde, 
kind, kinde\ Chaucer, C. T. 3453 ; spelt kunde, Ancren Riwl.e, P. 14, 
}. io.«>A.S. eynd, generally geeynd, Grein, i. 387, 388; the prefix ge- 
making no difference to the meaning; the most usual sense is ‘nature.* 
From the adj. above. Der. kindly, adj., M.E. *= natural, 

■Wyclif, Wisdom, xii. 10, and so used in the Litany in the phr. * kindly 
fraits ; * whence also kindli-ness. 

KINDDE (1), to set fire to, inflame. (Scaod.,«»E.,—L.) M. E. 
kindlen; Chaucer, C.T. 13415 ; Havelok, 915; Ormulum, 13443. 
Formed from Icel. kyndill, a candle, torch. [The Icel. verb kynda, to 
light a fire, kindle, may be nothing else than a verb formed from the 
same sb., and not an original verb. According to Ihre, the Old 
Swed. has only the sb., occurring in the comp, kyndelmessa. Candle- 
mass.] p. The Icel. has also kyndill-messa, Candlemas; shewing, 
indubitably, that the word was borrowed from the A. S. candel, a 
candle (whence candel-mmse, Candlemas), at the time of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Iceland. y. Again, the A. candel 
IS merely borrowed from Lat. candela ; thus explaining the close re- 
semblance of the Icel. to the Lat. word. ^ An original Icel. word 
corresponding to Latin words beginning with c would, by Grimm’s 
law, begin with h. See Candle. Der. kindl-er. 

KINDDB (a), to bring forth young. (E.) ‘The cony that you 
see dwell where she is kindled*,' As You Likp It, iii. a. 358. M.E. 
kindlen, kundlen. * Thet is the uttre uondunge thet kundleh wrei$'8e’ 
«s it is the outward temptation that produces wrath, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 194, 1. 30 : where we also find, immedi^ttely below, the sentence: 

* thus beo 9 the inre uondunges the seouen b^aued-sunnen and hore 
rule kundles * » thus the inward temptations are the seven chief sins 
and their foul progeny. Cf. also : ‘ Kyndlyn, or bryngc forthe yonge 
kyndel^gis, Feto, effeto;^ Prompt. Parv. p. 375. And in Wyclif, 
Luke, iii. 7, we find ‘ kyndlis of edderis * ui the earlier, and * kynd- 
lyngis of eddris’ in the later version, where the A.V. has ‘genera- 
tion of vipers.* p. The verb kindlen, to produce, and the sb. 
kindel, a generation, are of course due to the sb. kind', see Kind (i). 
We may probably regard the sb. kindel as a dimin. of kind, and the 
verb as formed from it. Both words refer, in general, to a numerous 
proceiw, a litter, esp. with regard to rabbits, &c. 

KXl 9 DltED, relatives, relationship. (E-) The former d is ex- 
crescent, the true form being kinred, which occurs occasionally in old 
edd. of Shakespeare. ‘All the Unred of Marius;* Shakespeare’s 
Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 47, 1 . 37. M.E. kinrede, Chaucer, C.T. 3793 ; 
spelt eunreden, St. Miana, ed. Cockle, p. 60, 1 . 13. Composed of 
A.S. cya, kin (see fcin), and the suffix -riden, signifying ‘condition,* 
or more literally * law.* The A. S. eynr<kden does not appear, but we 
find the parallel word hiwrieden, a household. Matt. x. 6 ; and the 
sam^ suffix is preserved in E. hat-red. RJeden is connected with the 
verb Ready q. v. Der. kindred, adj., K. John, iii. 4. 14. 

KINNy cows. (E.) Not merely the plural, but the double plural 
form ; it is impossible to regard it as a contraction of eowen, as some 
'have absurdly supposed. a. The A. S. ed, a cow, made the pi. cy, 
ky the usual yowd change of d to i ; cf. mds (E. mime)^ pi. mys (E. , 
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miee). Hence the M.E. ky (i^cows), Barbour, Bruc«»yi. 405, and 
still common in Lowland Scotch. * The fye stood rowlm i* the 
loan ;* Bums, The Twa Dogs, 1 . 5 from end. p. By the addition 
of •cn, a weakened form of the A. S. plural-ending -m, was formed 
the double plural ky-en, so spelt in the Trinity-College MS. of P. 
Plowman, B. vi. 14a, where other MSS. have kyene, kijn, km» 
Hence kine in Gen. xxxii. 15; &c. See Oow. % Cf. tty^m for 
ey-en (A. S. edg-an), old pi. of eye (A. S. edge), 

KINGy a chief ruler, monarch. (E.) M. E. king, a contraction 
of an older form kining or kyning. Spelt king, Ancren Riwle, p. 138, 
last line ; kining, Mark, xv. a (Hatton MS.) •• A. S. eyning, also 
eynineg, eyninc, cynyng, Mark, xv. a ; Grein, i. 179.— A. S. eyn, a tribe, 
race, kin; with suffix -ing. The suffix -ing means ‘belonging to/ 
and is frequently used with the sense ‘ son of,* as in ‘ iElfrra 4%]»el* 
wulfing ’ = iElfred son of iEthelwulf; A. S. Chronicle, an. 871. 
Thus cyn-ing - son of the tribe, i. c. elected by the tribe, and hence 
‘ chief.’-f O. Sax. kuning, a king ; from kuni, kunni, a tribe.-fO. Friesic 
kining, kening ; drom ken, a tribe. 4* Icel. konungr, a king ; with 
which cf. O. Icei lour, a kind, Icel. kyn, a kind, km, tribe. + Swed. 
konung. -f Dan. konge. + Du. koning, + G. Hnig, M. H. G. k'unic, 

0. H. G. ehuning, kunninc ; from M. H. G. kitnne, O. H. G. chunm, a 

race, kind. Sec Kin. The Ski Janaka, a father, is from the 

same root, but expresses a somewhat dinerent idea. Cf. Lat. g«ntVor. 
Der. king^rab, king-craft, king-cup, Spenser, Shepherd’s Kalcndar, 
April, 1 . 141 ; king-fisher (so called from the splendour of its plumage). 
Sir T. Browne, VuJg. Errors, b. iii. c. 10 ; king-less, Rob. of Glouc. p. 
105; king-lei, a double diminutive, with suffixes -I- and -et; king-like, 
king-ly, M. E. kingly, Lidgate’s Minor Poems, ao ; king-li-ness. Also 
king's bench, so called because the king used to sit in court; king's evil, 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xiii. c. 4, so called because it was supposed 
that a king*8 touch could cure it. And see kingdom. 

KINGDOM, the realm of a king. (E.) M. E. kingdom, kyng- 
dom ; P. plowman, B. vii. 155. Evidently regarded as a compound 
of king with suffix -dom. But, as a fact, it took the place of an 
older form kinedom ; • J>ene kinedom of heouene * * the kingdom of 
heaven, Ancren Riwle, p. 148, 1 . 3.-* A»S. a kingdom; Grein, 

1. 170. p. Really formed (with suffix -ddm) from the adj. cyne, 
royal, veiy common in composition, but hardly used otherwise. This 
adj. answers nearly to Icel. kon^, a man of royal or noble birth ; and 
is related to Kin and King. Thus the alteration from kine- to 
king- makes little practical diirorence. ^ So also, for king-ly, there 
is an A. S. cynelic, royal ; Grein, j. 1 79. 

KINK, a twist in a rope. (Du. pr Swed.) *Kink, a twist or short 
convolution in a rope;* Brocket^, Gloss, of North Country Words, 
ed. 1846.— Du. kink, Swed. kink, 4 twist in a rope. From a 

Low (^. base KIK, to bend ; appearing in Icel. kikna, to sink at the 
knees through a heavy burden, keikr, bent backwards, keikja, to bend 
backwards ; whence also Icel. kengr, a crook of metal, a bend, a 
bight, answering to Swed. kink. The base is well preserved in 
Norweg. kika, to writhe, keika, to bend buck or aside, kinka, to 
writhe, twist, kink, a twist (Aasen). % There is possibly an 
ultimate relation to Chinoough, q. v. 

KIPPER, to cure pr preserve salmon. (Du.) This meaning is 
quite 411 4pcid.ental pne, arising from a practice of curing kipper- 
salmon, i. e. salmon Paring the spawning season. Such fim, being 
inferior in kind, were cured ipStead of being eaten fresh. ‘The 
salmon, after spawning, become very poor and thin, and are called 
kipper;* Pennant, Zoology, iij. 34a (Todd). * Kipper-time, a space of 
time between May 3 and Twelfth-day, during which salmon-fishing 
in the river Thames was forbidden;* Kersey, ed. 1715. The lit. 
sense of kipp-er is * spawn-er.* Pu. kippen, to hatch ; also to catch, 
seize. + Norweg. kippa, to snatch, &c. ; Aasen. + Swed. dial, kippa, 
to snatch ; Rietz. + Icel. kippa, to pull, snatch. 

KIRK, a church. (Scand., - E., Gk.) The North. E. form ; see 
Bums, The Twa Dogs, 1 . 19. M. E. kirke, P. Plowman, B. v. 1 ; 
Ormulum, 3531. kirkja; Dan. kirke; Swed. kyrka. Borrowed 
from A. S. cirice, eiree, a church. Of Gk. origin. See Church. 
KIRTIiNy a sort of gown or petticoat. (E. or Scand.) Used 
rather vaguely. M.E. kirtel, Chaucer, C. T. 3331; kurtel, Ancrm 
Riwle, p. io.«» A. S. cyrtel, to translate Lat. palla ; iElfric’s Gloss., in 
Wright’s Vocab,, i. i6, col. a. Also O. Northumbrian cyrtel, to 
translate Lat. tunica ; Matt. v. 40 (Lindisfame M.S.) 4 *Icri* kyrtill, a 
kirtle, tunic, gown, Dan. kiortel, a tunic, -f Swed. I^ortel, a petti* 
coat. p. Evidently a diminutive, with suffixed-/. I have to 
suggest that it is probably a dimin. of Skirt, q. v. Thus the Icel. 
kyrtill may well be a dimin. of Icel. skyrta, a shirt, a kind kirtle r 

the Dan. kiortel, of Dan. skiorte, a shirt ; and the Swed. kioriet, of 
Swed. skjorta, a shirt. Shirt and skirt are doublets, so that these 
words answer to sHr/ also. Perhaps the A. S. cyrtel was inerdy; 
borrowed from the Scandinavian. y. The loss of « before ly eoih* 
.mon in Latin and Greek, is unusual in Teutonic ; still it acthaHy ' 
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occtin in #ords rdated to thirty viz. in Dti. htrt ■« £. n hmrf » A. S.f in the old veHi to kittU, to produce young as a cat does. Cf. Noi^ 

-r ..c — « . .. . i ^eg.'kjttling, a kitling or jutten, kjttla,Xo kittle or kitten; Aasen* 

* To Jtinle as a catte dothe, ekaionmr, Gossyppe, whan your catte 
kytelletht I praye you let me haue a kyilyngt {e/iaiton) ; * Palsgrave^ 
cited in Way's note in Prompt. Parv. p. S77. The Lat. catulusp 
thoi^h meaning a whelp, is a dimin. from eatus^ a cat. 

KlxAClCf a snap, quick motion, dexterity, trick. (C.) *The 
more queinte knakkei that they make* a the more clever tricks they 
practise ; Chaucer, C. T, 40A9. On which Tyrwhitt remarks ; * The 
word seems to have been formed from the knocking or snapping of 
the fingers made by jugglers.* This explanation, certainly a correct 
one, he justifies by references to Cotgrave. * Matasiiner des mains. 


s^esort (with which cf. Du. schort, an apron, skirt) ; and in G. kurz, 
short. The Lat. eurtus, short, is fi^m the same root, and its influence 
have contributed to this loss of f. See G^rt, Short, Curt. 
E.IS89 a salute with the lips, osculation. (E.) M. £. cos, kost 
CHS, kus ; later kissi, kiss. The vowel i is really proper only to the 
verb, which is formed fi-om the sb, by voweUchange. * And he cam 
to Jhesu, to kisss him ; And Jhesus seide to him, Judas, with a eoss 
thou bytrayest mannys sone;* Wyclif, Luke, xxii. 47, 48. 'The 
form kusss is as late as Skelton, Phylyp Sparowe, 361. In the 
Ancren Riwle, p. loa, we find cos, nom. sing., cosm, pi., cosse, dat, 
sing.; as well as cus, verb in the imperative mood. — A.S. coss; 
Luke, xxii. 48 ; whence ^ssan, to kiss, id. xxii. 47. -f Du. kus, sb. ; 
whence kussen, vb«< 4 *Icel. koss, sb. ; whence kyssa, vb.+Dan. kys, sb., 
kysss, vb. 4 * Swed. kyss, sb., kyssa, vb. 4 ’ G. kuss, M. H. G. kus, sb. ; 
whence kusssn, O. H. G. chmsan, vb. All from a Teut. base 
KUSSA, a kiss ; which is connected with Icel. kostr, choiw, Goth. 
kustui, a proof, test, Lat. gustus, a taste. The connection is shown 
by Lat. gustulus, a small dish of food, a smack, relish, also a kiss ; 
dimin. of Lat. gustus, a taste, whet, relish. y. The Goth, kustvs is 
from the verb kiusan, to choose, cognate with t. choose. Hence the 
sb. kiss is, practically, a doublet of choice ; and the sense is * somer 
thing choice* or * a taste.* See Choice, Choose, Qust. Der. 
kiss, verb ; as shewn above. 

KIT (1), a vessel of various kinds, a milk-pail, tub ; hence, an 
outfit. (O. Low G.) * A kit, a little vessel, Caniharm ; * Levins. 
•Hoc muljc]trum, a kytt\* Wright’s Vocab. i. 217, col. a. In, 
Barbour’s Bruce, b. xviii. 1. 168, we are told that Gib Harper’s head 
was cut off, salted, put into * a kyt^ and sent to London. — O. Du. 
kitts, a tub (Kilian) ; Du. kit, * a wooden can ; * Sewel. Cf. Norweg. 
kitte, a space in a room shut off by a partition, a large corn-bin m 
the wall of a house (Aasen) ; Swed. dial, kdtte, a little space shut off 
byapa rtition (Rietz). p. We find also A. S. cyte, a cell, which 
may be related ; * Celia, cyte;* Wright’s Vocab. i, 85, col. a. If so, 
kit be related to, Cot ; sec Grein, i. x8i. 

KIT (3), a small violin. (L., — Gk.) * I’ll* have his little gut to 
String a kit with ; * Bcaum. and Fletcher, Philaster, Act v. sc. 4 (4th 
Citizen). Abbreviated from A.S. cytere, a cittern, or cithern ; which 
is borrowed from Lat. cithara. See Cithern, Qittem. 

KIT (3b a brood, family, quantity. (E.) See Halliwell ; a 
variant of Kith, q. v. 

KIT-CAT, KIT-KAT, the name given to portraits of a par- 
ticular kind. (Personal name.) a. A portrait of about 28 by 36 
in. in size is thus called, because it was the size adopted by Sir God- 
frey Kneller (died 1723) for painting portraits of the members of the 
Ktf-Io/club. p. This club, founded in 1703, was so named be- 
cause the members used to dine at the house of Christopher Kat, a 
pastry-cook in King’s Street, Westminster; Haydn, Diet, of Dates, 
y. Kit is a familiar abbreviation of Christopher, a name of Gk. 
origin, from Gk. XpiaTo-<f> 6 pos, lit. * Christ-bearing.* 

KITCHBK, a room where food is cooked. (L.) The t is in- 
serted. M.£. kichene, kychene, kechene. Will, of Paleme, 1681, 1707, 
9171 ; kychyne, P. Plowman, B. v. 261. Spelt kuchene, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 3 X 4 .«-A-S. cicen (put for cycen); we find * Coquina, vel culina, 
cicen;* Supp. to vElfric’s Gloss. ; in Wright’s Vocab, i. 57, col. a.— 
Lat. coquina, a kitchen.* Lat. coquere, to cook; see Cook. Der. 
kitchen'maid, kitchen^stuf, kitchen^ garden. 

KITB, a voracious bird ; a toy for flying in the air. (E.) M. E. 
kit‘ 4 , kyfe (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C.T. 1181.- A.S. cyta ; we find the 
entry * Butio (sic), cyta ’ in Ailfrip’s Gloss. (Nomina Auium). The 
Lat. butio is pioj^rly a bittern ; but doubtless buteo is meant, signi- 
fying a kind of falcon or hawk. The y must be long, as shewn by 
the modem sound ; cf. E. mice with A. S. m^s. p. The W. name 
is barcud, barcutan, a buzzard, kite ; we find also cudyll, a sparrow- 
hawk. If the A* S. cyta and W. cud are related, this points to loss 
of initial s, and the most likely root is the Teutonic ySKUT, to 
shoot, go swiftly ; cf. W. cud, celerity, flight. In this view, cyta 
stands tor seyta, * the shooter ; * the suffix -a being the mark of the 
agent, as in A. S. kimi^a, a hunter. See Shoot. 

KITH» kindred, acquaintance, sort. (E.) Usual in the phrase 
*kith and kin.’ M.E. cirtJC#, Wj)>e, kith; see Gower, C. A. ii. 367, 
1 . 10; P. Plowman, £. xv. 497. — A.S. cy'SSc, native land, c^S, 
kindred; Grein, i. 181, 183. — A.S. ctt8, kno\m; pp. of ctinaait, tp 
l^ow ; see Can (i) and XCythe. Doublet, kit (3). 

KITTBN, a young cat. (K ; with F. suffix.) M. E. kyton, P. 
Plowman, C. i. 204, 207 ; kitoun, id., B. prol. 190, 202. A dimin. 
oi cat, with vowel chan^ and a suffix which iqipears to ^ rather the 
F. -on than the E. -«n. This suffix would be readily suggested by 
the use of it in the F. ckatton, * Ckatton, a kitling or young cat ; * 
Cot. See Cat. car The true £.form is kittling, where -ling (-> 


nique, to threaten or defie, by putting the thumbe naile into the 
mouth, and with a jerke (from the upper teeth) make it to knack ; ' 
id. The word is. clearly (like crack, click) of imitative origin ; the 
form being Celtic. * Gael, cnac, a crack, crash, enae, to crack, crash, 
qilit ; Irish cnag, a crack, noise, enagaim, 1 knock, strike ; W. enec, 
a crash, snap, cnecian, to crash, jar. The senses are f 1) a snap, 
crack, (3) a snap with the finger or nail, (3) a jester’s trick, piece of 
dexterity. (4) a joke, trifle, toy. See Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. i. i. 34; 
Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 67 ; Wint. Tale. iv. 4. 360, 439. p. From the 
same Celtic source are Du. knak, a crack ; knakken, to crack ; knak, 
interj. crack f Dan. knage, to creak, crack, crackle ; Swed. knaka, to 
crack. The English form is Crack, q.v. similar succession 

of ideas is seen in Du. knap, a crack ; knappen, to crack, snap ; knap, 
clever, nimble ; knaphandig, nimble-handed, dexterous. See Knap. 
Der. knick-knack, q. v., knag, q. v. giiT The F. nique (above) is 
from Du. knikken, to crack slightW, an attenuated form of knakken. 
Knack is merely another form of iLnock, q. v. 

KNACKEK, a dealer in old horses. (Scand.) Now applied to a 
dealer in old horses and dogs’ meat. But it formerly meant a 
saddler and harness-maker. * Knacker, one that makes collars and 
other furniture for cart-horsea; ’ Ray, South and East Country 
Words. 1691 (E. D. S. Gloss. B. 16).-^ Icel. hnakkr, a man’s saddle ; 
cf. hnakkmarr, a saddle-horse. 

KNAQ, a knot in wood, a peg, branch of a deer’s horn. (C.) 

‘ I schall hyt hange on a knagg * « I shall hang it on a peg ; Lc Bone 
Florence, L i 795 i m Ritson, Metrical Romances, v. iii. *Aknagge in 
wood, Basse ; * Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave. We read suso of 
the 'sharp and branching knags* of a slag’s horn ; Holland, tr. of 
Plutarch, p. 1039. Of Celtic origin. * Irish cnag, a knob, peg, cnaig, 
a knot in wood ; Gael, cnag, a pin, peg, knob ; with which cf. W. 
enwe, a lump, bump, cnycio, to form into knobs. p. All these 
appear to be derived from the verb which appears as Irish enagaim, 

I strike, knock, Gael, cnag, to crack, snap the fingers, knock, rap* 
W. enocio, to knock, beat. In the same way, the E. bump denotea 
not only to beat or thump, but also the excrescence produced by a 
blow ; so that the orig. sense of knag is* a bump.' y. From the 
same Celtic source we have also Dan. knag, a wooden peg, cog, 
handle of a scythe ; Swed. knagg, a knpg, knot in wood. 8. The 
word is closely related to Knack and Knock. Der. knagg-y ; 
also (probably) knoll ^i), q.v., knuckle, q. v. 

KirfAP, to snap, break with a noise. (Du.,*C.) *He bathe 
knapped the speare in sonder ; ’ Ps. xlvi. 9, in the Bible of 1551 ; atill . 
preserved in the Prayer-book version. ‘ As lying a gossip as ever 
knapped ^ngtr ;* Merch. Ven. iii. i. 10. Not found (I think) earlier 
than about a.d. 1550, and probably borrowed from Dutch; but knap, 
to knock (E. Leay, ii. 4. 125) preserves the sense of Gael, cnap,^^!)}!, 
knappen, to cra^ck, snap, catch, crush, eat ; whence knapper, (1) hard 
gingerbrea^d, (2). a lie, untruth. [This brings out the force of Shake* 
speare’s pbgra^.] + Dan. kneppe, to snap, crack with the fingers; knep, 
a snap, mck, fillip. Cf. Swed. knep, a trick, artifice ; brtdta knep, to 
play tricks ; which illustrates the use of the parallel word knack, q. v. 
B. Of imitative origin ; and parallel to Knack ; the source is Celtic, 
like that of knack ; see further under Knop. Der. knap-sack, q. v. 

KKAPSACBZ, a provision-bag, case for necessaries used by 
travellers. (Du.) * And each one fills his knapsack or his scrip ; * 

Drayton, The Barons’ Wars, b. i (R.)*Du. knapzak, a knapsack; 
orig. a provision-bag. —Du. knap, eoXing, knappen, to crack, crush, 
eat ; and zak, a bag, sack, pocket. See Knap and 8a(dK. 

KNAPWEED, i. e. knopweed ; see Blnop. 

2J!fAVB» 'a boy. servant, sly fellow, villain. (E.? perhaps C.) 
The older senses are * boy* and ‘servant.’ M.E. kmt*e (with ti for v). 
‘A knttus child** a male child, bey; Chaucer, :C. T. 8330, 8323# 
8488. *The kokes h^e, thet wasshetS the dis^es;’*the cook’s 
boy, that washes the dishes; Ancren Riwle, p. 380, 1. 8.«»AS. cnafa, 
a boy, a later form of cnapa, a boy; cnapa occurs in Matt. xii. iS, 

r.. n. mm mA ^1 ‘ 


•I 4 * •mg) is a double ^min. suffix. The same vowel-change appears ^ and m Ps Ixxxv. 15, ed. Spelman, where another zcadiog (in ^e latte;^’ 
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fiftssage) is emf/ii. + knaap, a lad* servant, fellow, + Iccl* is adjectival, as in sidn 4 hi»%iony, Pit>batkly efHA/«*cy«-f 4 if, 

a iervant*boy. 4 * Swed. Imu/vtl, a rogue (.a dimin. form). 4* belonging to the * kin * or tribe ; it would thus signify one of age to 

a boy. p. The origin of the worn is perhaps Celtic. It appears be admitted among the tribe. A similar loss of vowel occurs in 
to be preserved in Gad. enapaekt *a youngster, a stout smart middle- Gk. legitimate, from Bev. kmgkit verb* 

sised boy ; ' Macleod. This word may safely be connected with the kmgMy, Wyclif, a Macc. viii. 9, with which cf. A. S. cmmie^ boyish 
adj. enapach^ *knob^, hilly, lumpy, bossy, stout ;* which is from the fBoswc^) ; knight-koodt M. E. knyytAod, P. Plowman, B. prol. iia, 
sb, enap, a knob. Thus the sense is ‘knobby,* hence, stout or well- from A.S. emkikMi, lit. boyhood, youth (Bosworth); knigAi^irrani^ 
grown, applied to a lad. Note also Gael, cnaparra^ stout, strong, a Hen. IV, v* 4. 34 ; knigkt^irrant-r^y. 

sturdy. ^ Knob. Bar. knav-isk, Chaucer, C.T. 17154; Jbuiv- KKIT, to form into a knot. (£.) M.'E. kniiten, Chaucer, C.T. 

isk-^ ly ; k nav-ir’y, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 3. 9. 1130; P. Plowman, B. prol, 169.- A. S. cnyitan, cnittan ; the comp. 

KJOIAD, to work flour into dough, mould by pressure. (£.) bt^nittan is used in i£lfnc*8 PlomlUes, i. 476, 1. 5. Formetl by vowel- 
ill. £. kntdtH^ Chaucer, C. T. 409a ; Ormulum, 1480. --A. S. eneJan, change from A. S. cnottOt a knot. HP Icel. knyta^ knytja^ to knit; from 
to knead, very rare ; in the O. Northumbrian versions of Luke, xiii. knutr^ a knot.«f Dan. knyUtt to tie in a knot, knit ; from knudt^^k^ Swed. 
31 , the haX. fernuntarttur is glossed by sU gedanted vel geenoeden in knyta, to knit, tie ; from knut. See Knot. Ber. kniu-tr, knilt-ing. 
the Lindisfame MS., and by st> gedarsted vel eneden in the Rush- KNOB* a later form of Knop* q. v. (C.) In Levins ; and 
worth MS. ; hence we infer the strong verb cnedan, with pt. t. cnadt Chaucer, C. T. 635. Ber. knobh^t knr^bb^y^ knoblhi^ness, 
and pp. ^noden. We also find the form gectudan^ Gen. xviii. 6; KNOCK, to strike, rap, thump. (C.) M. E, ^noclen; Chaucer, 
where the prefix ge- does not affect the force of the verb. The verb C. T. 343a. - A. cnueian, later emkitn. Matt. vii. 7 ; Luke, xi. 10. 
has become a weak one, the pp. passing from knoden to kneded in the Borrowed from Celtic. ■> Gael, cnac, to crack, crash, break, cnng, to 
15th century, as shewn by the entry: 'Knodout kntdid, Pistus;* crack, snap the fingers, knock, rap; Irish cnag, a crack, noise. 
Prompt. Parv. p. a 8 o. 4* I^u. kntden, 4 Icel. kno 6 a. 4 Swed. kndda, 4 cnagaim^ I knock, strike ; Com. cnoucye, to knock, beat, strike. Thus 
G. knetent O. H. G. ehnetan. 4 Russ, gmia/et gnesti, to press, squeeze, knock is the same with knack, both being imitative words corre* 
p. The Teut. base is KNAD, to press ; Fick, iii. 48. Ber. kmad-ing- ponding to £. crack ; from the noise of breaking. See Knaok* 
trwigh, M. E. kneding-trough, Chaucer, C. T. 3548. Crack. Ber. knock, sb., knock-kneed, kfiock-er, 

Kiras, the joint of the lower leg with the thigh. (E.) M.£. kne, KNOLL (i), the top of a hill, a hillock, mound. (£.; perhaps C.) 
knee; pi. knees, Chaucer, C.T. 5573; also cneo, pi. cneon {^kneen), M. E. knol, a hill, mount; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 4139* 
Ancren Riwle, p. 16, last line but one.** A.S. cneS, cne 6 w, a knee ; »A. S. cnol ; *]>£*ra munta €nollns*^thc tops of the hills; Gen. viii, 

Grein, i. 164. 4 I^ii* + I<^k kn 4 . 4 Dan. kna, 4 Swed. knd. 4 5.4 Du. knol, a turnip ; from its roundness. 4 knold, a knoll. 
G. knie, O. H. G. chniu, 4 Goth. kniu. 4 Lat. genu, 4 ^k. yopv, 4 4 * bwed. knfil, a bump, knob, bunch, knot. 4 knoilen, a knoll, 
Skt.ydntf. p. All from Aryan base GANU, the knee; Fick, iii. clod, lump, knot, knob, bulb (provincially, a potatoe). p. Knoll 
49, I. 69. The root does not appear. ^ The loss of vowel is probably a contracted word, and a guttural has been lost. It may 
^tween k and n is well illustrated by the Gk. yv{j-mos, fallen upon stand for knok-el, a dimin. of a Celtic knok ; the word being ulti- 
the knees, put for yovOirerot. Ber. knee-d, knee-pan ; also kneel, q. v. mately of Celtic origin. We find W. cnol, a knoll, hillock ; and the 
And ^^geni-culate, genu-flection, penta-gon, hexa-gon, &c. orig. word is seen in Gael, enoe, a hill, knoll, hillock, eminence ; Irish 

Kira^L, to fall on the knees. (Scand.) M. E. knelen, Havelok, cnoc, ‘ a hill, navew, nape, Brassica napus ' (O’Reilly), explaining the 
1430 ; Ormulum, 6138. A Scand. form ; as shewn by Dan. kn<tle, Du. sense of ‘turnip.’ The parallel form Gael, cnag, a peg, knob, ex- 
to kneeL [The A. S. verb was enedwian (Bosworth).] Formed plains the Swed. knUL y, I thus regard knoll, a hillock, as a dimin. 
from knee by adding - 1 -, to denote the action. of Gael, enoe, a hill, and G. knoilen, a knob, as a dimin. of Gael, cnag, 

KNBLL, KNOLL, to sound as a bell, toll. (£.) * Where bells a knob. See Knag. 8. Also, it is a doublet of Knuckle, q. v. 
have knotted to church ; ’ As You Like It, ii. 7. 114. M. £. knillen ; KNOLL (a), the same as Knell, q. v. (E.) 

‘And lete also the belles knille;' Myre’s Instructions for Parish KNOP, KNOB, a protuberance, bump, round projection. (C.) 
Priests, ed. Peacock, 1 . 779. *Knyllynge of a belle, Tinfillacio;* .firno6 is a later spelling, yet occurs as early as in Chaucer, C. T. 635, 
Prompt. Parv., p. 279. ‘I knolle a belle, le frappe du batant;' Pals- where we find the pi. knobbes, from a singular knobbe (dissyllabic); 
grave. The orig. sense is to beat so as to produce a sound.— A. S. Knop is in Exod. xxv. 31, 33, 36 (A. V.) The pi. knoppis is in 
enyllan, to beat noisily ; in the O. Northumb. version of Luke, xi. 9, Wyclif, Exod. xxvi. ii ; spelt knoppes, Rom. of the Rose, 10S3, 1685, 
we find: *cnylla^ and ontyned bi(*S iow’» knock and it shall he where it means ‘rose-buds.’ A third form is knap, in the sense of 
opened to you (Rushworth MS.) We find also A. S. cnyl, a knell, ‘hill-top ;’ as in : ‘ some high knap or tuft of a mountaine;* Holland, 
the sound of a bell (Bosworth). 4 Du. knallen, to give a loud report; tr. of Pliny, b. xi. c. 10. — A. S. cncep, the top of a hill ; Luke, iv. 39 ; 
knal, a clap, a report. 4 Dan. knalde {^knalle), to explode, make a Numb. xiv. 44. 4 Du. knop, a knob, pummel, button, bud ; knoop, a 
report; knalde med en pidsk, to crack a whip ; knald{»knall), a knob, button, knot, tie. 4 Icel. knappr, a knot, stud, button. 4 Dan. 
report, explosion, crack. 4 Swed. knnlla,to make a noise, to thunder; knap, a knob, button; knop, a knob, bud. 4 Swed, knopp, a knob; 
knall, a report, loud noise. 4G. knallen, to make a loud noise; knall, kmp, a knot. 4 Cx. knop/, a knob, button, pummel, bud. p. But 
a report, explosion. 4 Icel. gnella, to scream. p. All words of all these appear to be of Celtic origin. — Gael, cna^, a slight blow, 
imitative origin, like knack, knap, knock, ^ We find also W. cnill, a knob, button, lump, boss, stud, little hill ; from the verb cnap, to 
a passing-bell, cnul, a knell ; but the word does not appear to be thump, strike, beat. So also W. cnap, a knob, button ; Irish cnap, a 
of Celtic origin. Ber. knell, sb.. Temp. i. a. 40a. button, knob, bunch, hillock, from cnapaim, I strike. Here, as in 

ENIOK-KNACK, a trick, trifle, toy. (C.) A reduplication of the case of bump, the original sense is ‘ to strike ; ’ whence the sb. 
knack in the sense of ‘trick,’ as formerly used; or in the sense of signifying (i) a slight blow, (a) the effect of a blow, a contusion, or 
‘ toy,* as generally used now. ‘ But if ye use these knick-knacks,* anything in the shape of a contusion. y. The verb cnap, to knap, 
i. e. these tricks ; Beaum. and Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. i (Theo- strike, is of imitative origin, from the sound of a blow ; cf. Gael* 
dore). The reduplication is effected in the usual manner, by the cnapadh, thumping, falling with a great noise; see K^ap. It is ^ 
attenuation of the radical vowel o to 1; cf. click-clack, ding-dong, parallel form to Knock, q.v. ^ A Celtic c answers to Teut. h; 
pit-a-pat, Cf. Du. knikken, to crack, snap, weakened form of knakken, and we find a cognate, not a borrowed form, appearing in Goth, dis- 
to crack ; also W. enic, a slight rap, weakened form of cnoc, a rap, hniupan, to tear asunder ; whence dis-hnufnan, to be tom asunder, 
knock. Ul timately of Celtic origin. See further under Knack. Knap, in the sense of ‘to beat,* -occurs m King Lear, ii. 4. 125. 
KNIKB, an instrument for cutting. (E.) M. E. knif, cnif; pi. Ber. knapweed op knap-weed, 
hustes (with «-v), Chaucer, C.T. 233. The sing, knif is in the KNOT, a tight Ihstcning, bond, cluster. (E.) M.E. ktiotfi (dis- 
Ancren Riwle, p. aSa, last line but one.— A. S. et^, a knife (Lye), syllabic), Chaheef, C. T. 10715. — A. S. cnotta, a knot; Ailfric’s Horn. 
4 Du. knij/. 4 Icel- kni/r, hn\/r, 4 Dan. kniv, 4 Swed. knif, 4 Ix. ii. 386, 1 . aa. 4 I^u- knot, 4 Icel. kndtr, 4 l^an. knude. 4 Swed. knut^ 
(provincial) kneif, a hedging blU, clasp-knife (Fliigel). P- The G. knoten, 4 Lat. nodus (for gnodus). Root uncertain ; sec Fick^ 
•ense is ‘ an instrument for nipping * or cutting off. The sb. is iii. 49. Ber. knot, verb ; knit, q. v. ; knott-y, knot-less, knot-grass, 
derived from the verb which appears in Du. knijpen, to pinch, nip ; KNOUT, a whip used as an mstrument of punishment in Russia* 
G. kueipen, to pim^, kneifen, to nip, squeeze ; from the Teutonic base (Russian.) Not in Todd’s Johnson.— Russ, knute, a whip, scourge* 
KNIB (or KNIP), to nip, pinch ; Fick, iii 48. See Nip- IT ’I'^ knout, verb. , 

F. camf is of Tent, origin. Ber. knife-edge, KNOW, to be assured of, recognise. (E.) M.E. Imowen ; pt t# 

KNIQHT, a youth, servant, man at arms. (E.) M. E. knight ; knew, Chaucer, C. T. 5474 ; pp. knowen, id. 5310.— A. S. ^dtaait, pit." 
see Chaucer’s Knightes Tale.- A. S. a boy. Servant ; Grein, I t enedw, pp. endwen; gen. used with prefix ge-, which dM^^ 
165. 4 Utt- kneekt, a servant, waiter. 4 fiaxi- knegt, a man-servant, affect the sense ; Grein, i. 386. 4 led* to know how to, he |»Mef 
kMve (at cards). 4 Swed. knekt, a soldier, knave (at cards). 4 • defective verb. 4 O. Sax. knigan ; only in the comp. Ut 

hseekt,a man-servant. Cf. Irish cnioeht,a soldier, knjght ; perh^s obtain, know how to get. 4 0' H*5'* chndan; oaw nt 
konowed from English* p. Origin unknown; theA.S. sumx^ pounds irrchndan, int-ehndani cited by Fiok,;pl; ^ 
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Riub. zwUit to know* + Lat. msetrs (for to know. + Gk, ^ ^of a J^ound, )obe;* FliifcL This is cognate with £. ; see Lap (a). 

7i«7MEweciF (fnt. 7Mtwo;iai); a i^dupUcated fomi.«f Skt, /nd, to Dor. ItAeh verb; Twelfth Ni^ht, i. 5. 365. Doublet^ to/#/, l^pp^U 
l^w. B. AU from 5/ GN A, to know, a secondary form from LABBZiLlTlC, a pendulous petal. (L.> A botanic^ terau^ 
VGAK, to know; whence Cat! (l), Kao, Kaen^ XTobla, &a ^t. toto/tom, a little lip. Put for labrtlhm, dimm. of totoma, a 
Dor. humming, knmu 4 tig*>h\ atoo ktiouhkdgt, q.v. liPf akin to UMum^ a lip; see Labial. 

jarOWLtoaiL asstticd beli^^ information, skill. (E.; iwM L ABIAL, pertaii^ to the lips. (L.) * Which letters am 

Bcand. M. E. knowtor#, Chaucer, C.T. 12960; spelt Ariiow#- /oftin//;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. ( 198, [The labial letters are /, 6,/; 

lichB^ hwwUehi in Six-text ed., B* i aao. In the Cursor Mundi, 12162, closely allied to which is the nasal m.J - Late Lat. lahialis, betonging 
the spellings am ktumlagt, hnawlagit htmtUckt, hnowUche. ITie d is to the 1 ^ ; coined from Lat. labium, the lip. See Lap (i), IMp. 
a late insertion ; and •tog# is for older -‘Ucht. For know-, see above. LABIATE, having lips or lobes. (L.) A botanical term. Coined, 
As to the suffix, it is a Scand., not an A. S. form ; the ch is a weak- as if from a Lat. to. hbiatus, from Lat. labium, the lip. See Labial, 
cned form of it as usual; and •/#rto stands for -toto, borrowed from LABOBATOBY, a chemist’s workroom. (L.) ^Laboratory, a 
Icel. -/#flr or •totiW(»Swcd. -to*), occurring in words such asi 5 r<er- chymists workhouse;' Kersey, ed. 1715. Shortened from #tofcora* 
/«*r, love (-Swed, h'drUh), tannleihr, truth, heilagUiki, holiness, tory, by loss of #. * Eldboratory, a work-house;’ Blount’s Gloss., 
p. This suffix is used for forming abstract nouns, much as -««# is ed. 1674. Cf. O.F. tlaboratoirt, ‘an elaboratory, or workhouse; 
used in English ; etymologically, it is the same word with Icel. Cot. Formed, as if from a Lat. elaboratorium*, from elaboraius, pp. 
Uikr (Swed. Ith), a game, play, sport, hence occupation, from the of elaboran, to take pains, compounded of Lat. #, out, extremely, 
verb leika, to play, cognate with A. S. Idcan, Goth, laikan, to play, and laborare, to work.^ See Elftoovato, Labour, 
and still preserv^ in prov. E. laik, to play. Southern E. lark , a piece LAJBORIOTTS, toilsome. (F., •- L.) M. E. laborious; Chaucer, 
of fun, where the r is inserted to preserve the length of the vowel. C. T. 7010. ••£. laboritux, * laborious ; ' Got. Lat. laborioi>us, toil- 
The A, S. sb. Idc is cognate with Icel. leikr, and is also used as a some ; formed with suffix -os«s from labori-, crude form of labor. 
suffix, appearing in wtd-ldc«f‘ mod. E. wedlock. 7. It will now See Labour. Per. laborious-ly, •ness. 

be seen that the •ledge in knowledge and the -lock in wedlock are the LABOUR, toil. work. (F.. - L.) M. E. labour (accented on 
same suffix, the former being Northern or Scandinavian, and the -oar) ; Chaucer. C.T. 2195.- O. F. to6ottr, later /aA#«r.- Lat. /a6(Jr#w, 
latter Southern or Wessex (Anglo-Saxon). See further under Lark acc. of labor (oldest form labos), labour, toil. p. Labos stands for 

(a), Wodlock. t. It may be added that the compound kndleiki an older ro6o5, akin to Lat. robur, strength. - V^ABH, to get, per- 

actually occurs in Icelandic, but it is used in the sense of ‘prowess;* form, later form of VRABII, to seize ; cf. Skt. labh, to get. acquire. 
We fmd, however, a similar compound in Icel. kunnleikr, knowledge, undergo, perform ; rabh, to seize ; Gk. kafi 0 wety, to take. See 
Par. o#il»OM/todg#, a bad spelling of fl-Irnott/todg#; see Acknowledge. Fick.i. 192, 751. Per. labour, verb, M.E. labouren, Chaucer, C. T. 

XEUOKLFl, the projecting joint of the fingers. (C.) M.E. 186; labour-ed; labour-er, M.E. lahorere, Chaucer, C.T. 1411; and 
kwokil. ‘Kwo/y/ofan honde, Condilus;’ Prompt. Parv. see labor-i-ous, lahor-at-or-y. gir The spelling with final -our, 

^ Knokylle-bone of a Icgge, Coxa;* id. Not found in A.S. ; the answering to O.F. •our, shews that the derivation is not from Lat. 

ulleged form cnucl, due to Somner, appears to be a fiction. Yet nom. labor, but from the acc. labbrem. 

•ome such form probably existed, though not recorded ; it occurs in LABURNUM, the name of a tree. (L.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
O. Friesic as kn<itele, knokle. + Du. knokkel, a knuckle (Sewel) ; dimin. b. xvi. c. 1 8. - Lat. laburnum ; Pliny, xvi. 18.31. Root unknown, 
of toio*#, knake, a bone, or a knuckle (Hexham). + Dan. knokkel. + LABYRINTH, a place full of winding passages, a maze. (F., 
Swed. knoge, a knuckle (in which the dimin. suffix is not added).+ G. — L., — Gk.) In Shak. Troil. ii. 3. 2. -• F. labyrinths ; Cot. • Lat. laby 
Imbchtl, a knuckle, joint ; connected with knochen, a bone. 8. All rinthus. — Gk. XafibpivOos, a maze, place full of lanes or alleys, 
formed, with dimin. suffix •el or •il, from a primitive knok or knak, a P* Fut for Kaf bpiv&os ; from Kafpa, usually babpa, a lane, alley, 
bump, knob, projection, still preserved in the form knag, which is Homer, Od. xxii. 128. ^ Cotgrave spells the E. word ‘labor- 

Of C eltic o rigin. See Knag. ^ Knoll(i) is probablya doublet, inth;' so also Low Lat. laborintus, Trevisa, i. 9; by confusion with 

KNURR, KNUR, a knot in wood, wooden ball. (O. Low G.) Lat. /a6or. Dor. labyrinih-ine, labyrinth 4 -an. 

•A knurre, bruscum, gibbus;' Levins, 190. 16. * Basse, a knob, LAC (i), a resinous substance. (Pers., - Skt.) A resinous sub- 
knot, or knur in a tree p Cot. M. E. knor. ‘ Without knot or knor, stance produced mainly upon the banyan-tree by an insect called the 
oreny signeofgoute;' Tale oflieryn, ed. Furnivall, 1 . 2514. Not Coccus lacca. ‘ Larra, a kind of red gum ; * Kersey’s Diet, ed. 1715. 
found in A. S., but of O. Low G. origin. - O. Du. knorre, a hard -Pers. lak, luk, ‘ the substance commonly called gum-lac, being the 
■welling, knot in wood ; Kilian, Oudemans. 4. Dan. knort, a knot, nidus of an insect found deposited on certain trees in India, and from 
gnarl, knag.*f G. knorren, a hunch, lump, protuberance, knot in reed which a beautiful red lake is extracted, used in dyeing;’ Richardson’s 
or straw ; prov. G. knorz, a knob, knot (Fliigel). p. It seems to Fers. Diet. p. 1272. -Skt. to'toAtt,.lac, the animal dye; put for raktd, 
belong to the same class of words as knob, knop, knag ; cf. also Du. iac, formed from rakta, pp. of the verb raiij, to dye, to colour, to 
knorf, a knot ; G. knospe, a bud, knot, button. And see Onarled. redden ; cf. Skt. ranga, colour, paint (Bcnfey). [Skt. ksh for kt is 

KORAN, the sacred book of the Mohammedans. (Arab.) Also 1 r^ular.] Doublet, lake (3). Der. lacqu-er, gym-lac, shel-lac. 
Abmran, where al is the Arabic def. article. Bacon has A/cor<m, LAC (2), a hundred thousand. (Hind., -Skt.) Imported from 
Essay 16 (Of Atheism).- Arab, qurdn. Palmer’s Pers. Diet., col. 469; Mia “ modem times ; we speak of ‘ a lac of rupees * « 100,000 

explained by ‘ reading, a legible book, the kuran,’ Rich. Pers. and rupees. — Hind. lak. - Skt. laksha, a mark, aim ; also a lac, a hun- 

Arab. Diet. p. 11 32. -Arab, root qara-a, he read; Rich. Diet. p. dred thousand; prob. standing for an orig. ratoa, pp. of the verb ro?V, 
I I21. 5 The a is long, and bears the stress. to dye. colour (Benfey). See Lac (i). 

KYTHA, to make known. (E.) In Burns, Hallowe’en, st. 3. LAOB, a cord, tie, plaited string. (F.,— L.) M.E. las, laas, 
M.E. kythen, kiihen; Chaucer, C. T. 5056.- A. S. cy^an, to make King Alisaunder, 7698; Chaucer, C.T. 394. - O.F. las, lags, a 
known ; formed by regular vowel chang*e from known, pp. of snare; cf. lags courant, a noose, running knot ; Cot. - Lat. lagueus, 
MOOffi to know. See Uncouth, Can. a noose, snare, knot. p. From the same source as Lat. laebre, to 

allure, used in the comp, allicere, to allude, elicere, to draw out, 
delicere, to entice, delight. See Delight. Der. lace, verb, Spenser, 
F. Q. V. 5. 3. Doublet, lasso. fyer The use of laee in the orig. 

L sense of ‘ snare* occurs in Spenser, Muiopotmos, 427. 

LACERATE, to tear. (L.) In Cotgrave, to translate F. lacertr; 
♦ A -ii-in-r « V r Minsheu, ei 1627.— Lat. laceraius, pp. of lacerare, to tear, rend. 

LABEL, a small sap of paper, See. (F., — Teut.) Variously —.Lat. laeer, mangled, torn. *4 Gk. loueepbs, tom; cf. Xoe/t, a rent.— 
used. In heraldry, it denotes a horizontal strip with three pendants y^WRAK, to tear ; cf. Skt. vra^h, to tear ; whence also Gk. pdaos, a 
pr tassels. It is also used for a strip or slip of silk, parchment, or rag ; see Rog. See Curtius and Benfey. Der. lacerat-ion, lacerat^ive. 
TOper. M.E,/#f#/,Chaucer. On the Astrolabe, pt.i.§ 32 ; where it LACHRYMAL, LACRIMAL, pertaining to tears. (L.) 
^otes a moveable slip or rule of metal, used with an astrolabe as a The usual spelling lachrymal is false ; it should be lacrimal. In 
sort of pointer, 1^ revolving on the front of it. [Not ‘ fitted with anatomy, we speak of ‘ the lachrymal gland.' Not an old term ; but 
sights,' as said m Webster, J — O, F. label, y label in the heraldic we find * lackfymable, lamentable,' ‘ lackrymate, to weep,* and • lackty* 
sense, lateir F. hmbtl ; see quotad^ in Littre. Cotgrave has ; matory, a tear-bottle ' in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ^ All formed from 
• a labell of thwe pointa. The doublet of lambtl it lambtau ; Ijit. laeryma, a tear, better spelt latnma or lacrima. B, The 

Cpigntve ha* : 'Itmdtaii,* duead, t», or small piece of stuffe, or oldest form is daerima (Festus) ; cognate with Gk. tinpu. m tear; 
of a gasaasttrea^ to &U from, or hording but little to the whole; and with E. Mar. SeeTW.sb. Der. from the same Lat faerjiiM 
SMo. a labaL’ The orig. sense is ‘ a small flap ’ or lappet; ’ the E. are Utehrym^, laehrymat-or-y. 

/i»«beiMadoublet-O.H.G.lW^,M.H.O. lopp».atedbyFick IiAOK (i), want (O. LowG.) The old sense is often* Ming, « 
a*theolderfor»*ofG./o^p*«,‘a&p, boteh, patch, tag, tatter, ear^* failure,' M'iattlf M.E. Igi, spelt toe, Havelok, L 191 ; tfte^ 
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lakh0$ is ill Plowman, B. x. Not found in A. S., but an Qld^ XiADB (i), to load. (£.) * And they tadti their asses with the 
Low O. word. Cf. Du. /oil, blemish, stain ; whence lakn^ to blame, com ; * Gen. xlii. a6. The same word as Iioa 4 » q. v, , The vowel a 
We also 0 nd loel. hkr^ defective, lacking. p. Pick connects IceL is also used in the pp. iodm* loaded ; Ant. and CleOp. lii. 11.5; v. 
/oilrwith Iceh kkot to leak (iii. a6i). In this view lack is a defect a. 133. Bar. a load, caigo, Merch. Venu ui« x. 3. And 

or Itak ; see Iieak. We find A. S. /<ec, wounded (Grein, U. 161), a see IMB (a). 

rare word, which agrees with the Du. adj. kk, leaky, G. liei, leaky. IiADB (a), to draw out water, drain. (£.) * He*U iadi it [the 
qr There is no reason for connecting £. lack with Goth, /afon, to sea] dry ; * 3 Hen. VI, iii. a. 139. M. E. kladem, ladm ; * iktdkn out 
revile; for this answers to A.S. kdn, to revile, which is quite a thet weter**lade out the water, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 178, 1 . 19 
dififeient word. Ber. lack, verb ; see below. [where Ik is written for A/}. - A. S. kladan, (1 ) to heap together, (a) to 

IiAOK (a), to want, be destitute of. (O. Low G.) M. E. lakkm, load, (3] to lade out ; Grein, ii, 79. ‘ Hlod wieter * » drew water ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 758, 11498 ; P. Plowman, £. v. 133. The verb is £xod. ii. 19. The same word as liade (1) and Iioad. Bex, 
formed from the sb., not vice vend, ; this is shewn by the O. Fries. v. 

lalda, to attack, blame, where the suffix *ia is the usual one in the T, * Urgg apnon. (£.) So called because used for fodrW 
case of a causal verb formed from a sb. Hence the verb is a uwtk one ; or dipping out water from a vessel. M. E. ladel, Chaucer, C. T. 
and the pt, t. is lakhcde, as in Chaucer. See therefore liaok(i) above, aoaa ; P. Plowman, B. xix. 374. Formed with suffix -#/ from M. E. 
IiACI tB l R , another form of Lacquer, q. v. laden or hladm, to lade ; see Xiade (a). [The A. S. hl<edk has not 

liACSJSY, liACQUEY, a footman, menial attendant. (F., been established ; it is due to Somner, and may be a fiction.] 
Span. ?«• Arab.?) In Shak. As You Like It, iii. a. 314 ; Tam. Shrew, B. The suffix this case denotes the means or instrument, as in 
iii. a. 66.— O. F. lagttay, * a lackey, footboy, footman ; * Cot. Mod. F. E. setide ( » A. kl-i), a seat, a thing to sit upon. 
lagnais. There was also an O. F. form alacay ; see Littr^, who IiADY, the mistress of a house, a wife, woman of rank. (E.) 
diews that, in the 15th cent., a certain class of soldiers (esp. cross- M.E. lady, Chaucer, C.T. 88, 1145. Older spellings lafdi, Layamon, 
bow-men) were called alagues, alaeays or laeays. The prefix -a is for 1356; l^^, kafdi, Ancren Riwle, pp. 4, 38 ; Ihiuedi ( » klevcdi), Ayen- 
a/, and due to the Arab. def. article. — Span, lacayo, a lackey ; cf. bite of Inwyt, p. 34 ; lafdii, Ormulum, 1807. — A.S. hl^digt, a lady ; 
Port, lacaio, a lackey, laeaia, a woman-servant in dramatic perform- Grein, ii. 81; O. Northumb. klafdia, in the margin of jemn, xx. 16, 
ances. 6. The use of a- (for a/) in O. F. alaeays points to an Arab, in the Lindisfame M.S. p. Of uncertain origin ; the syllable hl^f 
origin.— Arab, luka*, worthless, slavish, and, as a sb., a slave. The is known to represent the word Aid/, a loaf; see Loaf, Lord. But 
fern, form lak*d, mean, servile (applied to a woman) accounts for the suffix -dige remains uncertain ; the most reasonable guess is that 
the Port, laeaia. Allied words are lakd\ lakV, abject, servile, lakdH, which identihes it with A. S. ddgee, a kneadcr, from the root which 

slovenl)r. See Richardson, Pers. Diet. pp. 1372, 1273. y. How- appears in Goth, digan or deigan, to knead. This gives the sense 

ever, this is but a guess ; the etymology is quite uncertain ; Diez ‘ Dread-kneader,* or maker of bread, which is a very likely one ; see 
connects it with Ital. kecare, G. leeken, to lick ; see Iiiok. Ber. Xiord. The A. S. ddgee occurs in the accus. case in the following 

lackey, verb, Ant. and Cleop. i. 4. 46. passage. * Godwig . . . hsefS gehoht Leofgife I’d ddgean set Nor6- 

IiACONIC, brief, pithy. (L., — Gk.) * Laconical, that speaks stoke and hyre ofspring’ — Goawig has bought Leofgifu the dough- 
briefly or pithily;* Blount's Gloss., cd. 1674. ‘ Quitting the tnrifty woman at Northstoke, and her emspring; Thorpe, Diplomatarium 
style laconic;' Denham, A Dialogue between Sir J. Pooley and Aivi Saxonici, p. 641. Cf. Icel. a dairy-maid; and sec further 

Mr. Killigrew (R.) [Denham died a.o. 1668.] — Lat. Laconicus, under Dairy, Dough. qf The Icel. la/lii, a lady, is merely 
Laconian. — Gk. Aa/cwyne 6 t, Laconian. — Gk. AAkmv, a Laconian, an borrowed from English. B. The term Lady was often used in a 
inhabitant of Lacedaemon or Sparta. These men were proverbial for special sense, to signify the blessed Virgin Mary; hence several 
their brief and pithy style of speaking. Ber. laeonic^al, lacomc~al 4 y, derivatives, such as ladydnrd, ladyfern, lad/s-finger, lad/s-mantle, 
laconic-is m; a lso laeon-hm, from Gk. Is&kojv, lady*s>‘slipper, lad/s-smock, lady's^lresses, Cf. G. Marien^^kdfer (Mary’s 

LACQTTEB, LACEIEB, a sort of varnish. (F.,— Port.,— diafer), a lady-bird ; (Mary’s flower), a daisy ; Marten* 

Pers., — Skt.) * Lacker, a sort of varnish;’ Kersey, ed, 1715. (Mary’s mantle) lady’s-mantle ^ Marien*schuh shoe), 

* Lacquer* d chair;* Pope, Horace, Ep. ii. i. 337. * The lack of Ton- lady's-slippcr. Ber. A. (in the general sense), lady-love; ladyship, 
quin IS a sort of gummy juice, which drains out of the bodies or limbs M.E, ladhkip, Gower, C. A. ii. 301, last line, written lefdischip 
of trees. The cabinets, desks, or any sort of frames to be lackered, arc (=- deference), Ancren Riwle, p. 108 ; lady dike, B. (in the special 
made of fir or pine-tree. The work-houses where the lacker is laid sense) lady-bird, &c., as above. Also lady-chapel, ladyday, which 
on are accounted very unwholesome ; * Dampier, Voyages, an. 1638 strictly speaking are not compound words at all, since lady is here in 
(R.) — F. lacre, * a confection or stufle made of rosin, brimstone, and the gen. case, so that lady chapel - chapel of our Lady, and lady day — 
white wax mingled, and melted ^ogether,* &c. ; Cot. — Port, lacre, day of our Lady. The M. £. gen. case of this word was lady or 
sealing-wax. — Port, laca, gum-lac. — Pers. lak, luk, lac. — Skt. Idkshd, ladie, rather than ladies, which was a later form ; this is remarkably 
lac. SeeLa.o(i). Ber. laeguer, yarh. shewn by the phrase *in his lady grace’— in his lady’s favour, 

LACTEAL, relating to milk, conveying chyle. (L.) ‘ Lacteal, Chaucer, C. T. 88 ; where Tyrwhitt wrongly prints ladies, though the 

Laeteous, milky ; * Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. * Lactory [read lactary\ MSS. have lady. The contrast of Lady day with Lord's day\% striking, 
or milky plants, which have a white and laeteous juice ; ’ Sir T. like that of Fri-day with Thur-s*day, the absence of e marking the 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. 10. $ 2. Formed with suffix -al from fern, gender; the A. S. gen. case is hl^dig-an, 

Lat. milky.— Lat. lact-, stem of lac, milk.-f Gk. 7aAa/rr- stem IjAG, sluggish, coming behind. (C.) *Came too lag [late] to 

of 7*lXo, milk. fi. From a base GLAKT or GALAKT, milk; see him buried;’ Rich. Ill, ii. i. 90. Cf. prov. E. lag, late, last, 
root unknown. Ber. lacte-ous ( — Lat. lacteus) ; lactesc-ent, from slow ; lag-last, a loiterer ; lag-teeth, the grinders, so cmled because 
pres. part, of lacteseere, to become milky ; whence lacteseence. Also the last in growth ; Halliwell. — W, Hag, slack, loose, sluggish. 4 * 
laeti-c, from lacti-, crude form of lac ; wnence also lacti-ferous, where Gael, and Irish lag, weak, feeble, faint, + Com. lac, adv. loose, 
the suffix is from Lat. -fer, bearing, from ferre, to bear, cognate with remiss, lax, out of order, bad (Williams). ^ Lat. laxus, lax, loose ; 
E. bear. Also lettuce, q, v. cf. Lat. languor, languor ; languidus, languid. Cf. Icel. lakra, to lag 

ZiAD, a boy, youth. (C.) M. E. ladde, pi. laddes ; Havelok, behind. B, The form of the root is LAG, to be slack or loose ; 
Li 786; P. Plowman, B. xix. 3a ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 36. whence also E. lax, languid; and Gk. \ayap 6 s, slack; see Lan- 
Of Celtic origin ; W. llawd, a youth ; Irish lath, a youth, champion, guixh. Ber. lag, verb, Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 6, with which cf. Com. 
which O’Reilly connects with Irish luth, nimble, active, also veara- lacca, to faint away^Gk. k^yetu, to cease ; also lagg-ing-ly, lagg-er, 
ing, strength ; cf. Gael, laidir, strong, stout, luth, strength, p. The lag-end, i Hen. iV, v^t. 34 ; lagg-ard (a late word), where the suffix 
word may very well be cognate with Goth, lauths, used in the comp. *ard is French (of Teut. origin) and is affixed even to English bases, 
jugga-lauths, a young lad, young man ; from Goth, liudan, to grow, as in drvnk-ard, 

mmg up, Mark, iv. 29. ’Die Goth, base LUD » Celt, base LUTH ; LAQOON, IaAOTTNE, a shallow lake. (Ital., L.) Modem ; 
Fick, L 757, Bar. lass, q. v. IMT The word cannot be connected we may speak of * the lagoons of Venice ; ’-Ital. lagone, a pool ; 
.with G. l ouse, a vassal of a lord, as G. ss — E. t, also laguna, a pool. The former is an augmentative form of ItaL 

LADANUM, the same as Laudanum, q. v. logo, a lake ; the latter is from Lat. lacuna, a pool. Both are from 

XiADDER, a frame with steps, for climbing up by. (£.) M. E. Lat. locus, a lake ; see liake (i). 

laddre, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 44; ^b. of Glouc. j). 333. The word J j AI O, IiAICAL, pertaining to the people. (L.,— Gk.) * A 
has lost an initial h, — A.S. hkeder, a ladder; Crrein, ii. 80. + Du. Lcdcke, or Lay-man;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. laUus; of Gk. origUi* 
JMddir, a ladder, rack or rails of a cart, -f O, H. G, ltkitra, G. kiter. See Lay (3), the more usual foim of the word, 
a ladder, scale. fi. Perhaps allied to Lat. clathri, s. jpl. a trellis, L A IR , the den or retreat of a wild beast. (E.) M. E. leir ; ^ 
grate, set of bars, dk. xKeiBpov, K\ff 6 por, a bar, bolt. The latter is dat. case kire occurs in O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, and Seriex; 
Sum Ok. to shut Sec Cloister. In this view, a ladder is p. X03, L ix, where it means ' bed.’ Spelt layere, meaning * Camp/ 

a set of ban* ^ Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1 . 3393. - A. S. leger, a lair, coiwfo^ 
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LAITY. 


Grein, il. 167 ; from A. S. Ucrant ta lie down. See Iiie (i). + Du.^ 
a bed, couch, lair; from ligftm, U% lie. M. 1 

O.H.G. Ugar, now spelt lagir^ a couch; from O.H.G. Uggan, to lie. 
4» Goth. Ugrtt a couch ; from /if aa, to lie. Doublet* leaguer, 
IiAlTY* the lay people. (L„ Gk. ; with F. wffix,) In Kersey, 
ed. 1715; A coined word; from the adj. /ay, with suffix >/y m 
imitation of the F. suffix *14, due to Lat. acc* suffix -/a/m. Formed 
by anal^ with gde-ty from foy, dii-/y from due; &c. See Day (3). 
XiAJCfl (1), a pool. (L.) In very early use; and borrowed 
immediately from Latin; not through the French. A. 8. lae^ a lake; 

* )i 4 s meres and laeet *«» these meres and lakes ; in an interpolation in 
the A. S. Chron. an. 6x6 or 657 ; see Thorpe’s edition, vol. i. p. 52, 
vol. il. p. 37. Lat. laeue, a lake (whence also F. lae). The lit. 
sense is * a hollow * or depression. ^ Gk. hJucieoet a hollow, hole, pit, 
pond. Dee. lag-oon^ q. y. 

IiAKB(a), a colour, a kind of crimson. (F.,--Pers.,-i Skt.) A 
certain c'^lour is called * crimson lake.* * Vermillian, lake, or crimson ;* 
Ben Jonson, Expostulation with Inigo Jones, 1 . ii from end.— F. 
iaque, * sanguine, rose or ruble colour;’ Cot.— Pers. Idk, lake pro- 
duced from lac ; Rich. Diet. p. 1253. -Pers. lak, lac ; sec Lao (1). 
liAMA (x), a l^h priest. (Thibetan.) We speak of the Grand 
Xtama of Thibet. Tbe word means ‘ chief or * high priest ’ (Webster). 
ItAMA (2), the same as Llama, q. v. 

ZiAMB, the young of the sheep. (E.) M.E. lamb, lomb; Chaucer, 
C.T. 5037. — A. S. lamb, Grein, ii. 154. + Du. /am. -f IceL lamb, -f 
Dan. lam, + Swed. lamm, + G. lamm. 4- Goth, lamb. fi. All 
from Teut. base LAM BA (Fick, iii. 267); root unknown. Der. 
lamb, verb, latrdhlike, lamb-skin ; also lamb-k-in (with double dimin. 
suffix). Hen. V, ii. i. 133. 

XiAMBENT, flickering. (L.) *Was but a lambent flame;* 
Cowley, Pindaric Odes, Destiny, st. 4. — Lat. lambent-, stem of pres, 
part, of lambere, to lick, sometimes applied to flames ; see Virgil, 
>En. ii. 684. 4 * Gk. hduruv, to lick. p. Both from a base LAB, 
to lick ; whence also E. labial, lip, and lap, verb. See Lap ( i ). 
LAMB, disabled in the limbs, esp. in the legs. (E.) M. £. lame, 
Wyclif, Acts, iii. 3; llavclok, 1038. — A. 8. lama. Matt. viii. 6. + 
Du. lam. + Icel. land, lama. 4 - Dan. lam, palsied. + Swed. lam. 4 
M. H. G. lam ; G. lahm. p. The orig, sense is maimed, bruised, 
broken ; from the base LAM, to break, preserved in Kuss. lomate, to 
break ; Fick, iii. 367. Cf. Icel. lama, to bruise, prov. E. lam, to 
beat. Der. lame, verb ; lame-ly, lame-ness, 

LAMENT, to utter a mournful cry. (F.,— L.) Though the sb. 
is the orig. word in Latin, the verb is the older word in English, oc- 
curring in John, xvi. 30, in Tyndal’s version, a. d. i 526. — F. lamenter, 

* to lament Cot. — Lat. lamentari, to wail. — Lat. lamentum, a mourn- 

ful cry ; formed with suffix -mentum from the base la-, to utter a cry, 
which appears again in la-trare, to bark. p. Cf. Goth, laian, to 
revile ; Russ, laiate, to bark, snarl, scold ; Gk. to bark. All 

from bark, make a noise; Fick, iii. 259. Of imitative 

origin ; cf. Lat. ravens, hoarse. Der. lament, sb. ; lament-able ; lament- 
at*ian, Chaucer, C. T. 937, from F. lamentation. 

LAMINA, a thin plate or layer. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674.— Lat. lomina, a thin plate of metal. Root uncertain. Der. 
/aim'ii-ar, lamin-aked, lamin-at-ion, 

LAMMAS, a name for the first of August. (E.) M. E. lam- 
mane; P. Plowman, B. vi. 291 ; see note on the line (Notes, p. 173). 
mA.S. hl({fmasse, Grein, i. 80; A. 8*. Chron. an. 931; at a later 
period spelt hlamnuesse, A. 8. Chron. an. 1009. p. The lit. sense 
it * loaf-mass,* because a loaf was offered on this day as an offering of 
6nit*fruits ; see Chambers, Book of Days, ii. 1 54. - A. S. hid/, a loaf ; 
and masse, mass. See Loaf and Mass (2). ^ Not from lamb 

and mass, as the fiction sometimes runs. 

IiAMP, a vessel for giving light. (F.,— L., — Gk.) In early use. 
M. £. lamps; St. Margaret, ed. Cockayne, p. 20, 1 . 31.— O. F. lamps, 
•a lampe;* Cot.— Lat. /am^s.— Gk. Xo/iirdt, a torch, light.— Gk. 
Xd/«ir<iv, to thine.— Gk. and Lat. base LAP, to shine ; Fick, iii. 750 ; 
whence alto E. lymph, limpid. Der. lampblack ; lantern, q. v. 

, LAMPOON, a personal satire. (F., — O. Low G.) In Dryden, 
Ettay on Satire, 1 . 47. — F. lampon, orig. a drinking song; so called 
from the exclamation /am^ras/- let us drink, frequently introduced 
into such songs. (See Littr^, who gives an example.) -F. tamper, 
to drink ; a popular or provincial word ; given in Littrii. p. This 
is a nasidisM form of O. F. tapper, * to lap or lick up;* Cot. Of 
O. Low G. origi n ; see Lap (i). Der. lampoon-er, 

LAMPBB X , a kind offish. (F.,— L.) M.E. laumprei, laumpree; 
Havelok, 11 . 771, 897.— O. F. lamproie, spelt lamprqye in Cot. Cf. 

redo, a lamprey.— Low Lat. lampreda, a lamprey, of 
der form was lampetra (Ducange). p. So called 
ying to rocks ; lit. • licker of rocks ; * coined from Lat. 
iomfr-IH |p^, and petra, a rock. See Lambent and PetriQr* 
^ ScienI Hhamtd Pe/romyaon, i. e. stone-sucking. 





LANGUISH. 

LANOB, a shafr of wood, with a spear-head. (F.,— L> M, E. 
launee; King Alisaunder, 1 . 936. — F. lanes, *a lance;* Cot.— Lat. 
laneea, a lance. 4* Gk. a lance. Root uncertain. Der. lattae, 

verb, Rich, HI, iv. 4. 224 (sometimes spelt laneh)» M.E, launrem, 
spelt lavmeyn in Prompt. Pair., p. 290 ; lane-er, formerly written 
laneeer, from F. laneier, *a lanceer* (Cot.); also lancegay, q. v., 
lanc-et, q. v. , lanee-ol-ate, q. v. (But not lansgvenet ) 

LANCBQAT, a kina of s^ar. (Hybrid; F.,— L. : and F.,— 
Span.,— Moorish.) Obsolete. In Chaucer, C.T. 13682, 13751 
(Six-text, 1942, 2011). A corruption of F. lance-zagaye, com- 
pounded of lanes, a lance (see Lanoe), and zagaye, * a fashion of 
slender . . . pike, used by the Moorish horsemen ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span. 
azagaya»al zagaya, where al is the Arab. def. art., and za^aya is an 
O. Span, word for ‘ dart,* a word of Berber or Algerian origin. See 
my note to Chaucer, loc. cit., and see Way’s note 2 to Prompt* 
Parv., p. 290. ^*‘om the Port, azagaia. 

LANCBOLATB, lance-shaped. (L.) A botan. term, applied 
to leaves which in shape resemble the head of a lance. — Lat. lanceo* 
latus, furnished with a spike. — Lat. lanceola, a spike; dimin. of 
laneea, a lance ; see Iianoe. Grig, applied to the leaf of the 

plantain ; cf. F. lanceUe, ‘ ribwort plantaine ’ (Cot.) 

LANCET, a surgical instrument. (F., — L.) M. E. launeet, also 
spelt lawnset, lawneent. Prompt. Parv., p. 390. — O. F. lanceite, * a sur- 
geon’s launeet ; also, a little lance;' Cot. Dimin. of F./an(?^; seeLanoe. 
LANCH, another spelling of Lanoe, verb, and of Launch. 

LAND, earth, soil, country, district. (E) M.E. land, land; 
Chaucer, C.T. 4912, 4914. — A. S. land; Grein, ii. 154.4 I^u* land, 
4 * Icel., Dan., and Swed. land. 4* Goth. land. 4 G. land; M. H. G. 
lant. Cf. Russ, liada, a field overgrown with brushwood. Root 
unknown; perhaps related to Lawn (1). Der. land, verb, A. S. 
/mdew ( — /andiViii), Grein, ii. 168; land-breeze, land-crcA, land-/loodi 
land- grave, q.v., land-holder, land-ing, landlady; land-lord, Tyndal’s 
Works, p. 210, col. 1; lands-man {^land-man. Ant. and Cleop. iv. 5. 
ii); land-tnark, Bible, 1551, Job, xxiv. 2 ; land-rail, q.v. ; landscape, 
q^v. ; landslip, land-steward, land-tax, land-waiter, land-ward. 
LANDAIJ, a kind of coach. (G.) Added by Todd to- Johnson’s 
Diet. Supposed to be named from Landau, a town in Bavaria. 
Here, Land E. land ; on -an, see Island. 

LAND-GRAVE, a count of a province. (Du.) * Landgrave, or 
Landsgrave, the earl or count of a province, whereof in Germany 
there are four ;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Gu. landgraqf, a land- 
grave.— Du. land, land, province ; and graaf, a count, earl. So also 
G. landgrc/, from land and graf. B. The word was borrowed from 
the Du. rather than the G., as is easily seen by the E. fern, form land* 
grovintf, which answers to Du. landgravin rather than ioQ.landgriiJinn. 
See Land and Margrave. Der. landgrav-in, as above ; landgrav- 
i*ate, * that region or country which belongs to a landgrave ; ’ Blount, 
IiANDRAIL, a kind of bird ; see R^ (2). 

ZiANDBCAPE, the aspect />f a country. (Du.) In Milton, 
L’AUegro, 1 . 70. Formerly spelt landskip ; see Trench, Select Glos* 
sary. And see Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, which makes it clear that 
it was orig. a painter’s term, to express * all that part of a picture 
which is not of the body or argument ; ’ answering somewhat to the 
mod. term back-ground. It was borrowed from the Dutch paintcrSi 
— Du. landschap, a landscape, province ,* ef. landtchap schildet, a 
landscape painter. — Du. land, cognate with E. land; and sehi^,iL. 
suffix — A.S. scipe — E. ship (in friendship, worship'), derived 
the verb which in Eng. is spelt shape. See XAUd and “ 

^ The Du. sch is sounded more like E. sk than E. sh; hence the 
mod. sound. 

LANE, an open space between hedges, a narrow passage or 
street. (E.) M. E. /on«, /one; Chaucer, C.T. 16126; P. Plowman, 
A. ii. 193, B. ii. 316. — A. S. lane, tone, a lane ; Codex Diplomaticus, 
ed. Kemble, vol. i. p, 1. 1 . 13 ; vol. iii. p. 33 (no. 549). [Cf. Provl 
E. lone (Cleveland), kmnin (Cumberland).] 4 G. Friesic Iona, Iona, 
a lane, way ; North Fries. Iona, lana, a narrow way between houses 
and gardens^ (Outzen). 4 Gu. loan, an alley, lane, walk. p. Of 
unknown origin ; perhaps allied to Icel. Un, an inlet, a sea-loch, 
lana, a hollow place, a vale. 

LANQTTAGE, speech, diction. (F.,— L.) M.E. langage. King 
Alisaunder, 1 . 6857 ; Chaucer, C. T. 4936. — F. langage, language; 
formed with suffix -age (— Lat. *aticum) from longue, the tongue. 
-Lat. lingua, the tongue. See Lingual, Tongue. 

LANGuU>, feeble, exhausted, sluggish. (L) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1*674. — Lat. languidvs, languid — Lat languete, to bt 
weak. SeeLanguieh. Der. languid-ly, languid-ness, 
LANGUISH, to become enfeebled, pine, ^ome dull or torpid. 
(F.,— L.) M.E, langmshen, Chaucer, C.T. 11262.— F. languise^ 
stem, of pres. part, oilanguir, * to languish, pine ; * Cot. — Lat. lam^ 
guere,^ to be weak; whence langueseere, to become weak; which 
furnishes the F. stem languiss-. fi. From classical base LAG* to 
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kK, w1i<9icer«l»o E. who^tSk. tb* 

itecken, l<nt«rt ;uir)fa^r si^ SeeZiag. Den 

Imgm^mjt 4 y^ Umg m km t ^ ; and see UmgM, languor. 
lAK 0 #OBk dttixkessi UsUessness. (F.,-L.) M. E. /oe^^, WiH 
oi Fklenie, 918, 986 ; langun, id. 737* ^ow accommodated to the 
X4it speUingJ-^F. ianguaurt * laxi^r ; * Coti—Lat. langudrim, acc. 
of languor, laWttor.«Lat, languert, to be weak. See 
. IiAjNlJLBlS, the same aaliaiiy^^ 

ZjyEmrBBOIf 8> W00l4>earmg. (L.) Af scientific tena is 

aoology* Coined from laXi lataftr, producing wool. • Lat. /oni-. 
for kma, wool ; and/frrr, to bear. p. The Cat. Idna ( m lai-na) is 
cognate with Gk. down, wool ; tat. /nre is cognate with E. 

3iar. Per, So also lam-g$rom, wool-bearing, from Lat. girtrt, to bear. 
ZtAHKf slender, lean, thin. (£.) M.£./aML/6iiit; spdt 7 oMtf, 0 .£ng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, k 249, 1 . 9: * lone he* is ant leane'«ihe is lame 
and lean.«*A. S. hlaac, slender; Grein, ii. 80. p. The orig. sense 
was probably * bending,’ weak; cf. G. lenitn, to>tum, bend; see 
forther und er Idnk ( 1). 'Bor. Ianh4y^ lanlMust. 
IiAHEQIXEEnBT, ar German foot»soldier ; a game at cards; 
(F.,— G.) Corruptly spelt lanceknight in old authors, by a popular 
blunder. See Ben Jonson, Every Man, ed. Wheatley, A. ii. sc. 4. 
I. at. •>£. lansquinet, * a^ lancelcnight, or German footman; also, 
the name of a game at cards;* Cot.^G. (and Du.) landskmchi, a 
foot-soldier. •> G. lands, put** for landes, gen. case of* land, land, 
country ; and leneckt, a soldier. Land = £. land ; and knecht -■ £. 
knight. Thus the word is lan^ s-hnight, not lancS'itnight. ^ The 
term means a soldier of the flat or Low Countries, as distinguished 
from the men who came from the highlands of Switzerland; see 
Revu e Brita nnique, not for Sept. 1866, p. ag (Littrd). 

XkAiHTJBKlSr, a^'Case* for carrying a* light. (F., — * 1 ^, — Ok.) 
M. £. lantemt, Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 1 . 338. — F. 
Ikntemii Lat. lantema, laierna, a lantern ; the spelling lanterna 
occurs in the Landisfame MS., in the Lat. text ot John^ xviii. 3. 
Lantima » lamUrna^ lamptrrna ; not a true Lat. word, but borrowed 
from Gk. haiiarfip, a light, torch. *1 Gk. XdfjLwttv, to shine. See 
Xiaaip* C Sometimes spelt lanfhorn (Kersey), by a singular 
popular etymology which took account of the horn sometimes used 
for. the sides of lanterns. 

LAHTABD, LANIABD, a certain small rope in a^ship. (F., 
m L. ?) The spelling laniard is the better one, since the word has 
nothing to do with yard. The d is excrescent ; the old spelling was 
lannier, * Lanniers, Zanniards, small ship-ropes that serve to slacken 
Of . make stiff the shrowds« chains,* &c#; Kersey, ed. 1715. * Laniers, 
vox* nautica ; ' Skinner, ed. 1671. ^ Lanyer of lather, lasniere;* 

Palsgrave, « Oi F. laniere, * a long and narrow band or thon^ of 
leather ; * Cot. p. Origin uncertain, but prob. X^tin ; yet it is 
not clear how it is connected either with Lat. lanarius, woollen, 
mado of wool, or with laniarius, belonging to a lanius, or butcher. 
XiAP (i),'to lick up with the tongue. (£.) MrE. tappen, Impen, 
Wyclif, Judges, vii. 7 ; Gower, C. A.dii. 3i5.i«A. S. lapian, to lap; 
rare, but found in iElfric’s Grammar (Lye), and in Glosses to Pru- 
dentius (Leo). The derivative lupelder, a spoon, is in iElfric’s 
Homilies, ii. 344, 1. 4. 4* Icel. lepja, to lap like a dog. 4 * lake, 
to lap. 4 * M. HsG. laffen, O, H. G. laffan, to lap up. 4 W. Uepio, to 
lap up. 4 Lat. lambere (with inserted m), to lick. 4 Xik. Xdimtv, to lap 
with the tongue ; Fick, i. 751, iii. 366. All from a base LAB, LAP, 
to laa lick up. Ber. from the same base are lah-i-al, lamh-ent, lip. 
IiAP (3), the loose* part of a .coat, an- apron, part of the body 
covered by an apron, a fold, flap. (E.) M. E. lappe (dissyllabic), 
Chaucer, €. Ti 688 ; P, Plowman, B. -ii. 35, xvi. 355 ; often in the 
sense of • skirt of a garment ; *. see-.Prompt. Parv., and Way’s note; 

A.S. lappa, a loosely hanging poftien p * Hire l<sppan*m^ portions 
of the liver ; iElfric’s Gloss., in Wrightfs Vocab. i. 45, coU 3, 1 . 18. 
40. Fries, lappa, a- piece of a garments’ll* & remnant, shred, 
rag, patch. 4 Dan.< lap, a patch. 4 Swed. lapp\ a^piece« shred, patch. 
4 ^. a patch, shred. p, TheTeut. base is LAP AN, .a 
shred, patch (Fick, iii. 366); a ;sbi formed from the Teut. base 
1:^, to hang down, occurring in Icel. lapa, to hang down (not 
given in Cleasby, but cited by Fick and others). y. This Teut. 
wwe Aryan- vRAB, to hang down, fall, glide or slip down. 

From this root are. Skt. lamb (oldest form ramb), tO' hang, fall 
down; Lat, labi, to glide, &c. See Iiobe, Iiimbo, Lapse, 
Idnip (lO* Be*, lap^h lapHl, i. e. part of a coat which laps 
over the facing (a mod. word, added by Todd to Johnson), formed 
with dimin. suffix -e/ ; lapp-at, dimin. form with suffix -#/, used by 
Swiff (Johnson); ktp^g, Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi* 853 ; also 
qr V. |ir Doubtiess the verb to lap (see Lap (-3)) has often 
been rtippes^ to be connected with this sb. ; but the two words 
should oe kept quite distinct. In the phrase * to lap over,’ it is 
probable that the verb really belongs to the present sb. Cf. hip-eared 
^ h^^eared, with -hanging ears, applied to^rabbits. 
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^ ZiAF (3), to wsmp, involve, fold. (E.) Boubclesiffe^iiiehtly con- 
fused with the word above, but originally quite distinct from iti 
M,£. Uppen, to wrap^ fold. Will, of Paleme, 171a; * lapped in 
dotttes*- wruTOcd upin rags, P. Plowman’s Crude, ed. Skeat, L 438. 
p, Tto word has lost an initial w; an older form was eelap^eni 
thhs ia Wydif, Matt, xxvit. 59, the Lat. inuoluit is translated in the 
later version- bv *lappide it,* but in the eailier one by * wkppide it.! 
y. Lastly, the M. £. wlappim is a later form of wrappen, to wrap, bji 
the frequent ehange of r to i ; so^ that lap is ai mere corruption or 
later form of wrap. See Wrap. The form wlappen expiaing 

the latter part of the words de-velop, en^lop, q. v. 

LAPIBAB 7 , one who cuU and sets precious stones. (L.y 
Gotgrave translates F. lapidaire by *a lapidary or jeweller.* Eng« 
lished from Lat. lapidarius, a stone-mason, a jeweller. » Lat. lapid^^ 
stem of fopis,. a stona Allied to Gk« Xfvat, » bare ro^, XArit, 
a scale, flake. From the base LAP, to scale off, peel ; seen in Gk^ 
Xfirciv, to peel, Russ, lupite, to peel ; see Iieai!'. Ber. from the same 
source, laputt-fy, lapid-esc-ent, lapid-ese^enee, lapid-ese-ene-y. Sir 
Browne, Vulg. £r|ors, b. iii. c. 33. f 5. Also di-lapid-ate, q. v. 
LAPSE, to slip or fall into error, to fail in duty. (L.) In Shak. 
Cor. V. 3. 19 ; the %h. lapse U in -All’s Well, ii. 3. 170.— Lat. lapsare^ 
to slip, frequentative of labi (pp. lapsus), to glide, slip, trip. «• 
VEAjB, to fall, hang down ; see Lap (3). Ber. lapse, sb., from 
Lat. iap5»s, a slip. - Also tf-/qps#. 

LAPWING, the name ot a bird. (E.) M. E. lappewinke (four 
syllables), Gower, A. ik 339 ; later lapwinke. Prompt. Parv. p; 
388; spelt Ikapwynehe, AyenMte of Inwyt, p. 61, 1 . 3i.«>A. S. 
hledpewince, Wright’s Vocao., k 63, col. i, L 33. p. The first 
part is hledpe-, connected with hledpan, to run, spring, leap ; 
see Leapi y*' 'Lhe second part of the word is, literally, * winker;* 
but we must assign to the verb wink its original sense. This orig, 
sense appears in the O. H. G. winehan, M. H. G. winken, to move 
from side to side, a -sense preserved in mod. G. wanken, to totter; 
stagger, vacillate, reel, waver, &c. Thus the sense is *one who 
turns about in running or flight,’ which is (I believe) fairly descrip- 
tive of the habit of the male bird. The G. wanken is from the same 
root as Lat. uagus, wandering ; see Vagrant and Wink. ^ Po- 
pular etymology explains the* word as * wing-flapper ; ’ but lap does 
not really take -the sense of flap; it means, ratner, to droop, hang 
downs loosely; see Lap (3). This interpretation is wrong as to 
both parts of the A. S. form of the word, and is too general. 
LABBOABBy the left side of a^ship, looking, from the stem.- 
(E. or Scand.) Gotgrave has : * Baborl, the larboard side of a ship.* 
It is also spelt larboard in Minsheu, ed. 1637. The spelling ii 
probably corrupt ; the M;-E. spelling appears to be laddebord, if, 
indeed this be the same word. In Allit. P-oems, ed. Morris, C. 1 . 106, 
some sailors are preparing to set sail, and after spreading the main-: 
sail, * l>ay layden m on ladde-horde and the lofe Wynnes ’ they laid in 
jjiauled in?] on the larboard and set right the loof (see Luff). 
p. It is certain that board is^ the same as in starboard, and that the 
word is of £. or Scand- origin, probably the latten The only word 
which answers in form to ladde is Swed. ladda, to lade, load, charge, 
answering to Icel. hlada, A/S. hladan, £. lade. Ladda is pronounced 
laa in prov. Swed. and Norw. (Rietz, Aasen). We find Icel. hlada 
seglum» to take in sail. y. Beyond this, all is uncertainty; we^ 
may conjecture that the sails, when taken down, were put on the 
left side of the- ship, to be out of the way of the steersman, who, 
originally stood on the starboard ( » steer-board) or right side of the 
ship/ See Starboard; The F. bhbordmO. baekbord, where 

back means * fore castle,* orig. placed en the left side (Littr<i). t 
I1ABOENY9 theft, robbery. (F.,«»L.) In Gotgrave, who ex^, 
plains O. F. larrecin by * larceny, theft, robbery.* An old law term ; 
see Blount’s Nomolexicon.«> 0 . F. larrecin, larcin (both forms are in 
Gotgrave) ; mod. F. larein. The- spelling larrecin occurs in the> 
Laws of William the Conqueror, f xi-v ; in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws 
of England, i. 473. [The suffix -y appears to be an £. addition, to; 
conform the wordt/djorger-y, bur glar-y, felonry, and the like ; but it 
is unnecessary]. -•Laff Idtroeinium, frebbooting, marauding, robbery 7 
formed with suffix -einium (oocurring also m tiro-cinium) from latro, 
a robber. p, Curtins (i. 453) considers* /e/ro as borrowed froi% 
Gk, AUany rate - it is equivalent to Gk. Xdrpts, a hireling, used inr 
a- bad sense.* The suffix* -/ro ot -rpts denotes the agent, and thq 
base is XaP, to get, seen inr-dvo-Xiii^ itv, to enjoy, get ; cf. Xtfis, K§(a^ 
booty, spoil, lu-erum, gain. See Lucre. Ber. larcen-ist. The woi^ 
burg-lar contains a derivative from latro. \ 

XiABOH, a kind of^tree like a pine. (F.,«*L„»Gk.l Spelq 
larche in Minsheu, ed. 1637. >• 0 . F. larege, * the larch, or lannx ri^eil 
Cot. « Lat kn^ieem, aca of larix, the larch-tree. •• Gk, Adptfi 
larch-tree. 

LABD, the melted fat of swine. (F.,-L.) *Larde pf 
glarda, vtl hardMia ;.* Prompt Parv. p. 38$. * 0 ^ F. l<vtd% I 

^ y \ 
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tarda, shortened form of larida ^dso laridum), laid, iht of ^ ^of joia^ jokted piece, whence Du. loMsekm, 9 , That this is pro- 

baam. Akin to Gk. kapdt, pleasant to tlm taste, nice, dainty, sweet, bably rirat is suppoitdd lyr the use of Iianh (a), q. v. Dor* latk-ingt 

hapan&t, iat. Ber. lard, verb. M. E. larden (Prompt. Parv.), from a fastening. 

F. lardtr, to lard (see note to ^ Jonson. Every Man, ed. Wheatley. liASH (a), a thong, ftotible put of a whip, a stroke, stripe. 
A. lii. sc. 4, 1 . 174) ; lard-tr, Gower, C. A. iii. 114, with which df. (O. Low G. or Scand.) M.E. lahcki, *Lascki, stroke, ligula, kch 

0. r. lardur, * a tub to keep baeon in ' (Cotgrave), hence applied to grum ; * Prompt. aS^. ‘ Whippes lasthe;* Chaucer. Pari, of 

a room in which bacon and meat aie kept ; lordly, lard-ac^t-out; roules. 178., loe kuM is the part of the whip that is dexible 

dittr^lard, and droops ; this is best explained by comparison with O. Low G. 

XaABOII, great, bulky, vast. (F„ - L.) In early use. M. E. large laeke, a dap (see Bremen Wdrterbuch), answering to G. latcht, a flap, 
(which usually has the sense of liberal), O. Eng. Homilies, ed. y. Lath in the sense of * thong * may be explained by its being us^ 
Iklonis, i. 143, 1 . sa.MiF. large.m^LeX. largut, large, long. Root K>r tieing or /ocAiiiF things together ; cf. Swed. lasha, to stitch. See 
tmcertain* Ber. large*ly ; large^nett. King Alisaunder, 1 . 6879 ; further under laufh (x), which is ultimately the same word. Ber. 
iarge-hearHdilarg»^hati4M,Timono{ AthAv.i, 11 ; and iee iargett, lath, verb, to flog, scourge; cf. * Latehyn, lathyn, betyn, ligula, 
ettJarge, verbero ; * Prompt. Parv. 

XiA&GfXlB8» a liberal gift, donation. (F.,-L.) M.E. largette, XiABB, a girl. (C.) M.E. latte, spelt latee in Cursor Mundi, L 
F, Plowman, A. vi. xia; Ancren Riwle, p. 166. — F. largette, bounty; a6o8. Lott may be regarded as short for laddest, where, however. 
Cot. Mi Low Lat. largitia^ (not found), put for Lat. largitio, a be- the suffix -#«5 does not represent a French, but a Welsh ending. The 
stowing, giving. Lat Ua^itut, pp. of largiri, to bestow.** Lat. W.fem. suffixis-es, asin ashe-lion, from/f«w,alion; llanc-es, 
largut, large, liMral ; see Large. a young woman, from llane, a youth. Contracted from W. llodet, a 

(t), the name of a bird. (£.) Lark is a contraction of girl, wench, fern, form of Uawd, a lad. See Lad. 

hofroek*, see Burns, Holy Fair, st. i. M.E. larke^ Chaucer, C. T. IaABSITUBBS^ weariness. (F.,wL.) * The one is called cruditie, 
1493; spelt laverock, Gower, C. A. ii. 264. - A. S. Idweree, later the other lattiiude;* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iv. c. i (R.)-* 
Mueree, Idueree, Idferee, The spelling laweree is in Wright's Vocab. F. latsUude; Cot.* Lat. lastitudo, faintness, weariness.* Lat. lam^, 

1. da, col. a ; laverce (for lauerce) in the same, i. 39, col. 1, i. JJ, from lastus, tired, wearied; with suffix tu-dotf (Schleicher, Comp. § 
col. a. Laferce is in the comp, l^ercan-beorh, a place-name cited m 327). fi. Lastus is put for lad-tus, where /ad- corresponds to lat- 
Lao. ^ Icu. Icevirki, a lark. Low G. lewerke (Bremen W'orterbuch). in Goth, lots, slothful, cognate with £. late. See Late. Fick, i. 750. 
+ 0 ,H.G, lerehha; G. lerehe,-k-D\iJeeuwnk,leeuuferik.>^ Swed, Idrka, LA8BO. a rope with a noose. (Port.,*L.) Modem; notin 

Dan. kerke, p. The Icel. /a-virki m skilful worker or worker Todd's Johnson.* Port, lafo, a snare; cognate with Span, lazo, a 
of craft, from la, craft, and vtrkt, a worker: cf. Icel. la-viti, craft, snare, slip-knot, and with F. /oes.* Lat. laquew, a snare. See Laoe. 
ikill, /tf-vfis, crafty, skilful ; and (as to virki), Ul-virki, a worker of ^ Not from Spanish, because the Span, z is sounded like the voice- 
ill, tpelMrki, a doer of mischief. Similarly, the A. S. Idwerce may less th. Ber. lasio, verb. 

be decomposed into /<6w-f</trea * guile-worker ; cf. l<kwa, a traitor, LAST (i), latest, hindmost. (£.) Last is a contraction of latest, 
betrayer, Mark, xiv. 44 ; also Goth, lew, an occasion, opportunity through the intermediate form latst ( * latest), for which see Ormulum, 
(Rom. vii. 8, 11), wnence lewjan, leiwjan, tb betray. The name 1 . 4108. See Late. Cf. Du. laatst, last, which is the superl. of 
points to some superstition which regarded the bird as of ill omen. loot, late ; Icel. d letti^ at last, from latr, late. 

LATI.ir ()), a game, sport, fun. (£.) Spelt lark in modem £., ]^8T (2), a wooden mould of the foot on which shoes are made, 

and now a. slang term. But the r is intrusive, and the word is an old (E.) The form is £., but the peculiar sense is rather Scand. M. E. 
one; it should be /aa/r or Zakir, where aa has the sound of a in /o/Lr. last, lette, *Hec formula, a last\* Wright's Vocab. i. 196; in a 
M.E. lak, lok\ also laik, which is a Scand. form. See Will, of glossary of the 15th cent. * Lette, sowtarys [shoemaker’s] forme,. 
Paleme, 678; P. Plowman, B. xiv. 243; Ormulum, 1157, a 166; formula;* Prompt. Parv. p. 398.* A. S. ids/, /«ds/, a foot-track, path, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 152, note h ; &c. (Stratmann). * A. S. Ide, play, trace of feet; Grein, ii. xoo. 4 * L>u. leest, a last, shape, form, -f Icel. 
contest, prey, gift, offering ; Grein, ii. 148. 4* Icel. leikr, a game, lehtr, the foot below the ancle. Swed. Vdti, a shoemaker’s last. 4* 
play, sport, -f* Swed. lek, sport. 4* I^an. leg, sport. ^ Goth, laiks, a Dan. last, the same. 4 * Gr, leisten, the same. 4* Goth, laists, a track, 
sport, dance. All uom a Teut. base LaIK, to dance, skm way, footstep; a Cor. xii. 18. p. The standard Teut. form is 

for joy, play ; cf. Goth, laikan, to skip for joy, Luke, i. 41, 44, A. S. the Goth, laist-, and the original sense is foot- track, trace of a man’s 
Idean, Icel. leika, to play; Fick, iii. 259. Bor. wed-lock, know-ledge-, path. Formed from Goth. Zois, 1 know (Phil. iv. 12); the trace 
see these words. being that whereby a man’s path is known. This word lais was orig. 

LABUM. short for Alarum, q. v. In Shak. Cor, i. 4. 9. | used in the sense ‘ I have experienced,* and it is the pt. t. of Goth. 

XiABVA, an insect in the caterpillar state. (L.) A scientific leisoft, to find out. F'rom Teut. base LIS, to find out ; see Fick, iii. 
term.*l^t. lama, a ghost, spectre, mask; the insect’s first stage 372. See Leam. Ber. /as/ (3). 

being the mask of its last one ; a fanciful term. Root uncertain. LAST (3), to endure, continue. (£.) M. £. lasten, Havelok, 538; 
Ber. larv-al, Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. also leUen, Prompt. Parv. p. 299. — A. S. Idsstan, to observe, perform, 

LABYNX, the upper part of the windpipe. (L.*Gk.) In last, remain ; the orig. sense being * to follow in the trade of,* from 
Kersey, ed. i7i5.*Lat. /aryMX.*Gk. k&pvyf, the larynx, throat, Zds/, a foot-track ; see Last (2). 4” Goth. /ais/yan, to follow, follow 
gullet; gen. case, K&pvyyot. Dor. laryng-e-al, laryng-e-an, laryng-itis, after ; from laists, a foot-track. + G. leis/en, verb, to perform, follow 
LASflAB, a native E. Indian sailor. (Pers.) Modem. *rers. out, fulhl ; from leisten, sb., a form, model, shoemaker’s last. Ber. 
kukkar, an army; whence lashkari, a soldier, camp-follower; Rich, last-ing-ly, ever-last-ing, ^ The train of ideas in leam, /as/ (a), 
Fers. Diet, p. 1 365. and last (3) is: learn, know, trace, foot-track, follow out, fmflit 

LABOiV LOUS, lustful. (L.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. 1. 19. dor- continue, 
tttpted (prob. by the influence of the F. form lascif) from Lat. LAST (4), a load, a large weight, ship*s cargo. (E.) M. £. last, 
Uueiuue, lascivious. Lengthened from an older form laseut « (not * A thousand last quad yere ’ * a thousand cargoes of bad years ; 
found)* as M-iuut is from fest-us, Cf. Gk. Adorpit, X&aravpot, Chaucer, C.T. 13368; and see Deposition of Rich. 11 , ed. Skeat, iv. 
lecherous; Russ, laskate, to caress, flatter, fawn; Skt. lash, to desire, 74.* A. S. blast, a burden; Grein, ii. 8i.*A.S. hladan, to load; see 
covet, akin to las, to embrace, sport; all from the base LAS* Lade, Iioad. 4 * Icel. lest, a load, hlass, a cart-load; from hlada, 
V^AS, to desire, extended form of LA; cf. Gk. Adw, 1 wish, wiU. to load. 4* Dan. last, a weight, burden, cargo, las, a load ; from 
Ber. /dsciviOM-Zy, lascivioue-nets, lade, to load. 4* Swed. last, a burden, lass, a cart-losul; from ladda, 

X1A8H (1), to fasten flrmly together. (Du.) •Lash (in sea affairs), to load. 4- Du. and G. last ; from laden, to load, 
to fosten or bind up anything to the ship’s sides ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. XaATCH, a catch, fastening. (E.) M. £. laccke, used by Walter 
* Du. /a5wLii, to join, scarf together; /a$ck, sb., a piece, joint, seam, de Biblesworth to translate O.F. cliket; Wright’s Vocab. i. x 7 o. 
notch. Cf. Swed. laska, to stitch, lask, a scarf, joint ; Dan. ladte, to eliket in Chaucer. C. T. 9930.] * X^che, lahehe, loch, or snekke, 
Bowf, lask, a scarf, p. The true sense is to scarf or join together Clitorium, vel pessula; * Prompt. Parv. p. 383. From M. E. verb 
two pieces that fit ; hence, to bind tightly together in any way, to lacchen, to seize, catch hold of. Will, of Paleme, 666, 671 ; P. Plow- 
tie together. The verb lyppears to be formed from the sb., which man, B. xviii 334.* A. S. laccan, to seize, lay hold of, Grein, ii, x6i ; 
forther appears mi Ixiw G. laske, a flap (Bremen Worterbuch), G. td»oge-la»em, iElfric’s Homilies, i. 182, ii. 50,90, 51^. fi. A S. 
hache, a ffiip, scaif or groove to join timber. y. 1 should propose keeean is a weak verb (pt. t. lahte), of a cau^ form, standing for 
to refer the orig. foim LASKA, a flap (which would probably stand lak-im, from a base lak-. It is just possible that it was formed from 
for LAKSA by the usual Interchange of sk and ks, as in £. a»*ak5* Lat, taqueus, a snare; but this is by no means certain. The assertion 
«tk) to# Teut.ba8e LAK, to droop, hang down, answering by Grimm’s in Txench’s Select Glossary that hue . and latch are * the same word,* 
law td Lat, and Gk. base LAG, to droop, appearing in Lat. is a mere guess; in fact, the history of the words, as far as we can 
latm ui^mguere ; see La«, TATlgwiit. We thus get, from LAK, trace them, riiews that they were quite distinct ; latch being of A. S. 
to droo^||« .ib, LAi^A lA$KAt a 4 ap; with the extended sense ^ ongin, and lace of F. ori^. Bar. latc^ verb, to fasten with a 
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|fttch,inevc^y focmtd from the sb., and not the same as M,£. firoth» foam, tetim of the tea, soap t idience tmOm to 


ZiATCra^ • Httle lact^ a thong. L.) In tha Bible, Mark, 
i. 7, Isa. Y. s;. The former t is intrusive. M. £. laekeU as in * ImUt 
of a schoo ; * Prompt Parv. p. 384. * Lacktt outher loupe * « latchet 
or loop ; Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight. 1 . 59i.«iO.F. laceU * the 
lace of a petticote. a woman's laoe or lacmg, also a snare or ginne ; ' 
Cot. Dimin. (with suffix •€() of O. F. /oys, a snaoe. See Xaoe. 
•r Observe tlmt laiektt k the dimin. of laet, and distinct from lateJu 
ZiACT, tardy, coming behind, slow, delayed. <£.) 1. M. £. /of, 

rare as an adj. in the positive degree. * A lot mon * « a man slow of 
belief; Joseph of Arimathie, ed. Skeat L 695. The adv. is laH, a» 
in * latt ne rathe * «>late nor early, P. Plowman, B. iii. 73. S. The 
coznpar. form is laUr or latttr, spelt in Layamon, 1 . 5911. 

8. The superl. is laUst^ latst, or last^ the intermediate form appearing 
in the Ormulum, 1.4168.-* A.S. lat, slow, late; Grein, ii. 165.4* Ou. 
iaat, late. + Icel. latr, slow, lazy. + Dan. iad, lazy, slothful. Swed. 
latt lazy, idle. 4 * Goth, latst kothful, Luke, xix. aa. 4- G. /ass, weary, 
indolent. Lat. lassus ( -• lad-tus), weary. p. All from Tent, 
base LAT («Lat. LAD), to let, let go, let alone; so that loti means 
let alone, neglected, hence slothful, slow, coming behindhand. See 
Xiet (l). Der. /a/r-/y, /a/e-nrss, lainskt lait-tr, lati’-«r»lyt latt, q. v., 
last^ fy. Al so Ui (a). From the same source, lassitudt, q. v. 
JjATStSNt triangular, applied to sails. (F., - L.) In Ash's Diet., 
od. I77,(>* Vessels in the Mediterranean frequently have lateen sails, 
of a triwgular shape. The £. spelling preserves the pronunciation 
of the F. word Latine, the fern, of Latin, Latin ; the lit. sense being 

* Lartin sails,’ i. e. Roman sails. See Iiatia. * Voile Latine, a mizen 
or smack saile ; * Cot. * Latina, the mizen saile of a ship ; also, the 
Latine toong;’ Florio, Ital. Diet. ed. 1598. So also Span. La/i»a 
vela, a la teen sail ; a la Latina, of a triangular form. 

IiATBNT, lying hid, concealed. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 
1674. » Lat. latent-, stem of pres. pt. of latere, to lie hid. 4* Gk. \nB-, 
base of kiurOwew, to lie hid.^^^KADH, to quit, leave, abandon; 
cf. Skt. rah (for orig. radh), to quit, leave ; Benfey, p. 763. Der. 
lateni-ly, latene-y. And see leihe, lethargy. 
laATEBAL, belonging to the side. (L.) In Milton, P.L. x. 
705. Lat. lateralis, belonging to the side. — Lat. later-, stem of latus, 
the side. Root uncertain. Dee. lateral-ly, 

IiATH, a thin slip of wood. (E.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iv. a. 136. 
In the North of England, the form used is lat\ see Ray, Halliwell, and 
the Holdemess Glossary (E. D. Sr). This corresponds with M. E. latte, 
a lath. ‘Hie asser, a latt\' Wright’s Vocab. i. 335, col. i.— A.S. 
Utitu, pi. lcttta \ ‘Asseres, l(£tta\' JElfric's Gloss., in Wright’s Vocab. 
i 36 v col. a. 1. 7 ; also laita, pi., id. i. 58, col. 2, 1. a. 4* Hu. lat, a 
latlu 4 G. latte, a lath, whence F. latte is borrowed. B. The 
exact correspondence of the dental sound in A. S. lattu and G. latte 
presents a difficulty, and raises the suspicion that the words are 
borrowed. Perhaps they are of Celtic origin ; cf. W. Hath, a rod, 
staff, yard, as to which, however, it is difficult to say whether the E. 
or the W. w ord is the original. Der. latt-ice, q. v., latt-en, q. v. 
XiATHS (i), a machine for * turning’ wood and metal. tScand.) 

* Could turn his word, and oath, and faith. As many ways as in a 
lathe ; ' Butler, Hudibras, bv iii. c. a. 11 375, 376. Cotgrave explains 
F. toumoir by ‘ a turner’s wheel, a lathe or /are.’— Icel. 166 (gen. sing, 
and nom. pi. labor), a smith’s lathe. Perhaps the pi. labar accounts 
for the E. form lore. B. Perhaps 166 stands for hlob, from 
hlada, to lade, load ; see Iiade (2). This is rendered probable by 
the occurrence of A. S. hlatd-weagl (lit. lade-wheel), an engine or 
wheel of a well, to draw water (Bosworth) ; also of A. S. hlad- 
trendel, a wheel for drawing water (Leo) ; which are clearly derived 
from A.S^ hladan, to lade out water. The transference of name from 
the water-wheel to the lathe was easy, y. Some consider lathe 
cognate with G. lade, a chest, linen-press ; this is from G. laden, to- 
store o p (£ . lade), and leads to the same source. 

XiATjECB (a), a division, of a county. (E.) Kent is divided into 
five lathee or portions; see Pegge’s Alidiabet of Kenticisms ; E. D. S. 
Gloss. €. 3.— A.S. UbB or iJkb, a portion of land; *ne gyme ic >ine8, 
ae lad&it ne landes* — I covet not thine, neither laUie nor land; 
Thorpe^s Ancient Laws» i. 184. *i» quibusdam vero provinciis 

Anguce vocabatur UB, C(uod isti dicunt tithinge ^ id. k 455, note 3 ; 
ana see Glossary in vol. ii« fi. 1 suspect it to* stand for legV, from 
Uegan, to lie. Cf. Dan. lagd, a division of the country (in Denmark) 
for military conscription ; we also find Dan. lagd, a site. 
XiATHnDEt^ foam or froth, esp. when made with soap and water. 
^.) Id. £. lather, for which Stratmann gives no reference ; but we 
find the derived verb letherien, as in ‘he Uyerede a swote’she was in 
a lather wMh sweat; Layamon, L 7489 (later text). -A.S. /rdtSor, 
lather; occmruig in the comp. /«d6or>wyr/,lit lather-wort, i. e. soap- 
wort ; Gloss, to A, S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockade ; whence the verb 


foam, also to dnp with blood ; leybra, to wash. From a Teut. base, 
LAU, to wash ; see Cf. Lat Imtare, to wash ; for which see 

Xaftve. Dor. lather, vb. 

IiAVnff, peruining to foe Romans. (F.,-L.) M.E, Latini 
Chaucer, C.T. 4j}39 ; and earlier, in St. Juliana, p. a.-F. Xn/fo.- 
Lat Latinus, Latin, belonging to Latium.-Lat. Latium, the name of 
m country of Italy, in which Rome was situate. Der. Latin-ism, Latm*> 
ist, Latin-i-ty, LaHn-ise, Also /a/im*rr— Lo/in-sr, an interpreter,, 
Layamon, 14s W • well known as a proper name. Also lateen, q. v. 
XaATl^rolDB, breadth, scope, distance of a place N. or S. cd the- 
equator. (F., — L.) M. £^ latitude ; Chaucer, C. T. .1433, - F. latitude* 
—Lat /a/f*/iMfo, breadth.- Lat. latus, broad; from an O, Lat. silatust 
appearing in stlata, a broad ship. Stlatus - stratus, spread out, from 
sternere, to spread abroad, stretch out. -y STAR, to spread, stiew; 
see Street, Strew, Star. Der. latitudin-al, from stem latitudm- 
of the sb. la titudot latitudin-ar-SHin, latitudin-ar-i-an-ism, latitudin-oua, 
LATTBN, a mixed metal, a kind of brass or bronze. (F.,-G. ?) 
‘This latten bilbo;* Merry Wives, i. ». 165. M.E, lataun, laion\ 
Chaucer, C.T. 701, 1 1557.- ©.F*. latan (13th cent, see Littr^); mod, 
F. laiton. Cotmve has : ‘ Laitan, lattin (metall).’ Cf. Span, lattm, 
latten, brass ; Port, latao, brass ; Ital. ottone (corrupted from httone 
or lattone), latten, brass, yellow copper. fi. Accordi^ to Diez, 
the O. F. /a/on is from latte, a lath (also spelt late, as in Cotgrave) ; 
because this metal was hammered into thin plates. This is rendered 
almost certain by the Ital. latta, tim • thin sheet of iron tinned, 
answering in form to Low Lat. latta, a lath (occurring in Wright'a 
Vocab. i. 335, col. i, last line); so also Span, latas, laths, ktja de 
lata, tin-plate, tinned iron plate [where hoja m (oil, leaf] ; also Port. 
lata, tin plate, latas, laths. y. If this be right, these words are 
of G. ori^n, viz. from G. latte, a lath ; set liaGi. 
liATTSB, another form of later ; see Date. (E.) 

IiATTlOE, a network of crossed latha. (F.,-G.) Here, as in 
other words, the final -ce stands for s ; a better form is laitis, as in. 
Spenser, F. Q. iii. la. 15. M.E. latis, latys; Wycllf, Prov. vli. 6.— 
F. lattis, lath-work (Hamilton). — F. latte, m lath.— G. latte, a lath;, 
see Dath. Der. lattice-work. 

LAUD, to praise. (L.) M.E. louden. *lf thou loudest and 
iovest any wight ; ' Test, of Love, b. k last section ; in Chaucer's 
Works, ed. 1561, fok 394, back, col. a.— Lat. laudare, to praise.— 
Lat. laud-, stem of laus, praise. Root uncertain. Der. laud-er, laud- 
able, laud-able-ness, laud-abl-y ; also laud-at-or-y (from pp. laud-atus) ; 
laud, sb., Troil. iii. 3. 179 ; Hamlet, iv. 7. 178. And see allow (a). 
DAtJDANUM, m preparation of opium. (L., — Gk.,— Pers.^ 
‘ Laudanum or Opiate Laudanum, a mediemt so called from its ex- 
cellent qualities;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. This remark refers to an absurd 
supposed connection with Lat. laudare, to praise ; on which Mahit 
(in Webster) remarks : ‘ this word cannot be derived from Lat. lau- 
dandum, to be praised, nor was it invented by Paracelsus, as it pre- 
viously existed in Provenqal.* The name, in fact, was an old one ;. 
but was transferred from one drug te another. * Laudanum, Ladanum, 
or Labdanum, a sweet-smelling transparent gum gathered from, the 
leaves of Gstus Ledon, a shrub, of which they make pomander ; it 
smells Idke wine mingled with spices;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
Spelt ladanum, Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. a (Perfumer).— 
I^t. ladanum, lEdanum, the resinous substance exuding from the 
shrub lada\ Pliny, xxvi. 8. 30, §47; xii. 17. 37, ( 45.-Crk. mbavw^ 
X&bavov, the same. — Gk. Kybov, an oriental shrub, Cistm Cretieus.*m 
Pers. Iddan, the gum-herb lada ; Rich. Pers. Diet., p. 1251, col. a, 
last line. 

IiAUOHy to make the noise denoting mirth. (E.) M. £. laughen,, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3 fi 47 - Various spellings are lauhwen, lauhen, laghen,. 
lehyen, lih\en, &c. ; see Stratmaxm. — AS. hlehhan, hlihhan, hlihan,, 
hlyhhan, pt. t. hl6h : Grein« ik 81.4 Hu. lagehen.>^lct\, hlaja, pt. t. 
hid, 4 Dan. lee, 4 Swed. le.^G, laehen. 4 Goth, hlahjan, pt. t. hlohi 
p. All imitative words from a Teut. base HLAH, corresponding to 
an Aryan base KAJ^K, ta make a noise, an extension of y KAR, ta 
call ; see Fick, iii. 87, 2. 4a. Allied words are Gk. /tXwoanv, to 
chuckle as n hen, aXACfia,* to cry a« a jackdaw, upw(etr, to caWr 
tek&(ew, to clash, ko croak, Ac. ; Let. eroeitare, glocire ; and 

ci £. crake, creak, crack, click, clack, cluck, Ac. Dev. laugh, sb.i. 
kmgh-er, Umghybk, laugh-abl-y, laugh^ble-ness, laugh-ing-ly, laugl^ 
ing-gas, lau^ing-stoek. Also, laugk-ter, Chaucer, Trou. ii. lifipt 
from A. S. hleohtor, Grein, ii. 8a, cognate with Icel. hlAtr, Dan* 
fatte r, G. laehter. 

IiAX 73 ffOH» DAKOH, to throw forward like a spear, hurl, send 
forth, send (a ship) into the water, (F., — L.) M. E. launcen, to hufi| 
Will, of Paleme, 1 . 3755 ; cf. P. Plowman’s Crede, 551. * Lawnegh^ 
lawnchyn, or stynge wiui a spere or blode-yryne, lanceo ; PramiA 
Parv. - F. lamer, ‘ to throw, fimg, burle, dart ; also, to pricks pierOe 


Utfrim, to anoint, John, xi. a (Lindisfarne li ^.).4 later ^ Cot. vF. lamep a lance; see Dance. 


Donblet, lamt, vexb. 
ra 



^24 LAUNDEIiSS. I^AXATIVE. 

ZiAXTUDBSSB, ii watherwoouui, (F., <-L.) Formerly to refioth. But we may asmme Aiw to be an £. word,* 

dtp^it (see below), ibnned by the F* suffix to the old from a Teut. base LABH ; for this would answer to a Gk» base* 

trord laundiT or whicn had & sam ^ sense. M. E. iaundar^ LAP, of which there seems to be good evidence in Aawdftw, 

Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1 . 358; spelt Umtndtr, layndir^ to empty out, to purge, \diwifa, an emptying out, XdiM-tw, to 
lander, ]^rbour*s Bruce, ed.Skeat,xid. S73, 393. —O.F. /avandifr#, lap, dram, suck out, <bAae^(c(v, to exhaust. |V* I see no- 
« a hwidertt$9 or vi^ing<^woinan ;* C^. •• Low Lat. lauandma, a reason for connecting this word with the ordinary £. Jdi/c, to wash, 
washerwoman; occurring a.i>. 1333; Ducange. •* lat. lauand^ut, though there may hasie been some confusion withdt MnWedg- 
fotuxe pass* part, of la$tar§t to wash; see Ziaira. Der. laundr^y wooers suggestion that laviih m O, F./otiacs, an inundation (Cot* 
imlaunder-y), spelt iauMdryi in P. Plowman, B. xv. 182. grave) does not help us ; for (i> lavishes not a sb., and (3) this F. 

XiAUBIB ciown^ with laurel. (L.) M. E. laurtaU word does not at all explain the M. E. verb to foi/t. 2>or. 

Chaucer, C. T. X46i4.«»Lat. laurtahu, crowned with laurel. - Lat. lavi$h^inent\ also laviah, verb (Levins), 

loarwt, a* laurel ; .mm. form of adj. iaunutt from laurw ; see Iiaur^. -XiA'Wf . a rule of action, edict, statute. (£.) M. £. foud (two 
J}%T, kturaaU-thip, syllables), Chaucer, rC. T. ii67.««A.S. Grein, ii. 153; the 

XiAXTEtBCL. the bay«tree. <F.,-L.) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 107. compound /rorA-/agt< (-> loss of life, death) occurs in Beowulf, cd.> 
Formed, by the common substitution of f for r,.from M. E. launr, a Grein, 1 . 3800 ; the simple form is not common. + O. Sax. lag (pi. 
Jauml, Chaucer, C. T. 9340 ; spelt ionr, Gower, C. A. i. 337 ; a statute, decree. + Iccl. I6g (s. pi., but used in the sing. 

Will, of Paleme, 1 . 3983. • F. laurUr, ‘a laurell, or bay-tree;* Cot. sense), a law; it is the pi. of lag, a stratum, order, due place, lit.. 
»I^w Lat. laurariut^ (not found), an adjectival formation with ‘that which lies* oris placed.+Swed. fo^-bDan. fov. Cf. I^it. 
suffix «i Lat. /auri«, a laurel-tree. Bar. laurtlUid\ also (stem le^), law; whence F. lou ( 3 . The sense is ‘that which 

laur^a^i ; see above. lies * or is in due order ; from Teut. base LAG, to lie ; see Fick, iii. 

XaATA, the matter which flows down a burning mountain. (Ital., 361, i. 749. - European V LAGH. to lie ; see Iiie (1). f Not 
••L.) A late word ; added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. -Ital. lava, from the verb ‘ to lay,' since that is .a longer, derivative, and more 
‘a running gullet, streame, or gutter sodainly caused by raine;' complex form, as explained 8.v. Lay (1). Der. l(w-Jul, M. E. 
Florio’s Ital. Diet., ed. 1598. - Ital. lavart, to wash. —Lat. lauare; /flwe/a/,Trevisa, iii. 193; law-fuUly, M.E./att;tf/u//fr*#,P. Plowman, C. 
see Xiave. 59 '» law-ful-tusB, see Owl and Ni^tingale, ed. Stratmann, 1 . 1 741^ 

ZiAVATOBT, a place for washing. (L.) In Levins. Cotgrave law-given law-less, M. E. Trevisa, iii. 73 ; law-less-ly, law-^ 

explains F. lavatoire as * a lavatory, a place or vessell to wash in.’- less-ness ; law-book, see Ormulum. 1 . 1953; law-suit; also law-yer, q. v. 
lat. lauatorinm, a lavatory ; neut. of lauatoriusi belonging to a. washer. IiAWN (i). a space of ground covered with grass in a garden. 
-Lat. lauator, a washcr.-Lat. lauatus, pp. o{ lauare; see Lave. (F.,-G. or C.) Properly an open space, esp. in a wood ; a glade 
LAVB, to wash, bathe. (F.. - L.) M. E. lauen; ‘ Andfo«#fA (see Qlade). The spelling lawn is not old ; the older spelling is 
hem in the lauandrie* [laundry]; P. Plowman, C. xviii. 330; cf. invariably /a««d, which was still in use in the i8th century. ^ Laund 
layamon. 7489. — F. lover, to wash. - Lat. lauare, to wash. Gk. ox Lawn, in a park, plain untUled ground ; * Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. 
Xobetv, to wash. From the Gk. and Lat. base LU, to wash. Ler. Spelt laund in Shak. Venus, 813 ; 3 Hen. VI, iii. 1. 3. M. E. laund, 
hv-er (Exod. xxxviii. 8), M. E. lavour, /fl«wr,'Chaucer, C.T. 5869. Chaucer, C.T. 1691 ; (observe that Dryden substitutes lawn in his 
from O. F. lavoir, ‘a washing poole’ (Cot.) And see lavender, Palamon and Arcite, 1 . 845) ; P. Plowman, C. i. 8.— i O. F. lande, 
laun dress, lotion. From the same-base are de-luge, al-luviaL ' a land or laund, a wild, untillcd, shrubby, or bushy plain;* Cot. 

LAVBNDBB, an odoriferous plant. (F.,— Ital.,— L.) M. £. Cf. Ital. and Span, /antfo, a heath, tract of open country. Of 

lavendre, Rcliquiaj Antiquae, i. 37 (Stratmann) ; cf. Shak. Wint. Ta. disputed origin ; Littre refers it to G. land, open country, the same 
W. 104. The r is an E. addition. — F. lavande, ‘ lavender ; ’ Cot. — word with E. land ; see Land. Diez refers it to Brel, lann, a bushy. 
Ital. lavanda, lavender ; we And also Ital. laventola, Span, lavandula, shrub, of which the pi. lannon \ is only used .to signify waste land, 
and (according to Mahn) Low X^t. lauendula. ^ \Xe\. lavanda,. a. like the F. foitdcs. Note also a smooth hill, a lawn. y. But 

washing ; cf. Lat. lauandria, things to be washed (White). p. The does it not come to the same thing ? The Bret, lann is also used in a 
plant is so called from its use in washing, esp. from its. •being laid variety of senses, corresponding to those of Gael, and Irish lann, and 
with ficsh-washed linen. — Lat. lauanda, fem. -of fut. pass. part, of W. llan ; one of these senses is land or territory, though most often 
lauare, to wash ; see Lave. used of an inclosure. Spurrell gives W. l/an, ‘an area, yard, church;’ 

LA^SH, adj., profuse, prodigfil. (E.) a. The adj. is older but the Gael, lann means ‘ an inclosure, a house, a. church, a reposi- 
than the verb, and the word is English ;• the suffix answers to A. S. tory, land;*, and the Irish lann is * land, a house, church, repository.’ 
-lie, not to the suffix -isA in jfoi/r-isA, which is of F. and L. origin. Perh^, then, the Irish lann and E. land are cognate words. 

This is shewn by the co-exi$tence of * the North of E. lavy, lavish LAwN (a), a sort of fine linen. (F.?— L.?) In Shak. Wint. Ta. 
(Halliwell), where ’the suffix is the A.’S. -ig (E. -y) as in ston-y. iv. 4. 309, aao. ‘.In the third yeare of the raigne of Queene Eliza- 
Lav-ish and lav-y mean ‘ profuse* or abundant, and are formed from beth, beganne the knowledge and wearing of lawne and cam- 
thc obsolete verb lave,'to pour out. This verb being tmeommon, the brie, which, was then brought into England by very small quan- 
adj. was ill-understood, and was sometimes spelt laves. B. Ex- titles ;' Stow, King James, an. 1604 (R.) The word is supposed to 
amples of the adj. are as follows. ‘ In al other thing so lignt and be a corruption of the F, linon (or Span, linon) which has the same 
laves fare they] of theyr tong;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 350 b. sense. * Linon, Linomple, xsl fine, thin, or open-waled linnen, 
"Puniwi^ with losse of life the lavesnes of the toung;^ Brende, used in Picardie (where it is made) for womens kerchers and ^iitichh 
Quintus Curtius, fol. 67 (R.) ‘ Although some lauishe lippes, which men’s surplesses; also, lawn ; ’ Cot. The F. linon is formed (aidih 
like some other best;’ Gascoigne, In Praise of Lady Sandes, 1 . 7 suffix -on) from F. lin, flax, linen. — Lat. linutn, flax. See XiiXMSatl. 
(Poems, ed. Hazlitt, vol. i. p. 53). ‘ Lavish Nature ; * Spenser, fi. Or perhaps from Span. Iona, canvas, Port. Iona, sail-cloth (Wedg- 

Moiopotmos, 1 . 163. Spelt lavas in * Romeus and Juliet,' p. 30 woo d). Per , lawn, adj. 

(HaHiwcH). y. The verb lave, to pour out, lade out water, is given LAWYX 2 B, one versed in the law, one who practises law, (E.) 
in Richardson ; and occurs as late as in Dryden. ‘ A fourth, with M. £. lawyer, lawier ; P. Plowman, B. vii. 59. From law, with suffix 
labour, Iwet The intruding seas, and waves ^'ects on waves;* Dryden, -yer. This suffix originated in the use of the suffix -ien in place of 
tr, of Ovid, Metam. b. xi. 488 ; where the lit. text has : ‘ Egerit hie -en in causal verbs, and verbs derived from sbs. Thus, from the 
fluctus, sequorque rejundit in sequor ;' lib. xi. v. 488. 8.* From A. S. lufu, love, was formed the vb. lujigan or lujian, to love, which 

M. E. lams, to draw water out of a well, to pour forth. iJSxamples became /ov-im in M. £. Hence the sb. hv-ier or lov-yer, a lover, 
of this rare word are as follow. ‘ And [Orpheus] spak and song another form of lov-er or lov-ere, a lover ; see the readings in the 
[tang] , , . alle ^t euer he had resceyued and laued cute qfffe noble Betworth and Lansdowne MSS. in Chaucer, C.T. Group A, 1347 (or 
unllcM of hys modir Calliope ; * Chaucer, tr. of Boethius^ b. ui. met. 1349* cd. Tyrwhitt). By analogy, from lawe, law, was formed 
!*♦ 1 . 3037* * Mony ladde per forth-lep to laue & to kest* — many law-ier or law-yer. So al^ bow-yer,.<m.t who uses a bow ; saw-yer^ 
a lad leapt forward there to bale and cast out the water (in a one who uses a saw. 

description of a storm at sea) ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 154. TiAX, slack, loose, soft, not strict. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vii.' 
Note especially the following, which clearly shews the metaphorical 163. — Lat. loams, lax, loose. — l^it. base LAG, to be weak ; whence 
nse, and the source of the modem word. ‘ He hmez hys mXtz as also langu-ere, to be languid, with inserted n. From the same base 
water of dyche *— Gk»d imfishet his gifts as (freely as one would take) is £. fog, a Celtic word. See Iiag, Languid. Dor. iase-ly, Ian* 
water out of a ditch; Allit Poems, ed. Morris, A. 607 ; see the ness; iwe-i-ty, from F. iomfo (Cot.), which from Lat. acc. kmitatemi 
whole passage, which treats of God’s profuseness of reward to and see Um-aNve, 

the tpuls in heaven. e. Not fonnd in A. S., unless (which LAXATXVB, loosening. (F„ — L.) M. E. lanadf. Chancer; 
is very doubtful) it can be connected with the verb gelafian, to C.T. 14949. -F. lanedif, ‘ laxative;’ Cot- Int UmaUsms, loosen* 
refresh^^hich only occurs one#, vis, in Beowulf, ed. Grein, 373a ; ing.-Lat foxafot, pp. of Umare^ to render lax.-Lat dome; see 
this A;^S. gelefim appearing to be the same as Dn. laven, G.-^Lax. IPkw, kma$ve-nm. 
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. XiAT(i), ta tause to lie down* place, set (E.) The caiisaiof^% till I retnm ; V Love's Pilgrima|M* sc, ^ (Si&chio), 

1^, ham, which It is derived. M. £. iigm ; weak verb, pt t Itidt, P. Plowman, B. vii, 5 ; unuUed land, Prompt Parv. p^ S85 ; 

E x kid; C^ucer, C.T. 3935^ 8i.-- A. S. lecm (where cg^^gg)* to on which see Way's note. *• A,S. MM, kd, gen. case kdhi^ kdgt ; 

y ; pt t kgtk^ pp. gtk^ ; Grein, iL 16A Formed ^y vowel- see Thorpe, Dij^omatariusn iEvi Saxonici, p. 109, 1 , 8, p, spa. 1 . 4 y 
' cha^ of II to #) from 1^, orig. form of A. S. tog, pt. t, of Ikgttn^ also p. 516^ where the place-name Had*mh (Hadle^h) oocnrs ; 

.to lie : see lAe (i). + Cu. kg^t pt t kgd§, kidt^ pp, g§kgt, 4 * also p. 638.^ fi. Just as A,S.JMM (•£, /fm) is cognate with G, 
IceL kggf<x pt. t pp. higidr, /ngdr.^-pan. toggt, pt t. fagdt, jffoM, so tos is cognate with prov. G. fcA, a morass, bog, wood, forest 
pp. kgi, + Swed. iagge, pt. t fade, pp. kgd, + Goth, kgjatx pt t (Fliigel), which also appears in place-names, such as Hotoa-itA#, i. e, 
ktgfda, pp, lagiiMs,+0, kgm, pt. t. kgit^ pp. gtkgU Der. /iiy-sr, high leas. So also we find the Low G. /oge, which in place-names 
q. y. near Bremen signifies a low-lying tract, a grassy plam ; Bremen 

XAY (a), a song, lyric poem. (F., •.€.) M. E. to*. O. Eng. WOrterb. iii. 80. So also YFatrr-ioo-i water-lea. y. The various 
Homilies, id. Morns, 1. 199, 1 . 167; /oy, P„ Plowman, B. viii. 66.-* Tout forms furnish a primitive Teut. base LAUHA (Pick, iii. 375), 

O. F. to*, spelt lay . in Cotgmve ; cf. Prov. his, a lay. fi. The hy horn the Tout root LUH, to shine. Further cognates occur in Lithua- 
was regarded as specially belonging to the Bretons ; Mr. Wedgwood nian Utukas, an open field (Nesselmann) ; Lat lueus, a grove, glade, 
cites from Marie do France: *Les cuntes Ice jo sai vends Dunt li open space. in a wood [derived a Ikesndof} ; and prob. Skt. hka, a 
Breton unt fiiit lor lais Vus cunterai . assez briefment * the tales space, the world, universe, from lock, to see, a derivative of ruck, to 
which I know to be true, of which the. Bretons have made their lays, shine. All are from the Aryan .^RUK, to be bright, to shine ; seo 
I will briefly relate to you. See further in note 24 to Tyrwhitt's Xiuoid. if No connection whatever with hy {i). 

Introductory Liiscourse to the Cant. Tales; and see Chaucer, C. T. IiBAD (1), to bring, conduct, guide, precede, direct, allure. (E.) 
I 103 X, noaa. The word is not preserved in Breton, but it answers M.E. kdnt, pt. L ladde, liddi, pp. lad, ltd; Chaucer, C.T. 4777, 
to W. Hats, a voice, sound ; Irish laoi, laoidk, a song, poem, hymn ; 486a, 5066. ^ A. S. Man, pt. t. Mdt, pp. Med ; Grein, ii. x6i ; 
Gael. laoidM, a verse, hymn, sacred poem. y. These Celtic words lit. ‘ to shew the way.*— A. S. Idd, a way, pth ; Grein, ii. 150.- A. S. 
may be akin to A. S. MiS, lidiS, Icel. IJdd, O..H. G. liod, G. lied, a lUSan, strong verb, to travel, go; Grein, ii. 183 ; of which Manxoxy 
song ; cf. Goth, liuthon, to sing, Rom. xv. 9. ^ There is no be regarded as the causal form. 4* Ice}. Iei6a, to lead, from ki6, a 

* A. S. /ey,' as pretended. way i which from lida, to go, pass, move along. ^ Swed. leda, to 

LAY (3). >AIO, pertaining to the laity. (F., — L., — Gk.) I lead, from led, a way, course; which from lida, to pass, go on. 4- 
M. £. hy; *Lered men and toy" — learned men'and laymen ; Rob. pan. lede, to lead, from led, a gate ; which from lide, to glide on. 4 * 
of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 1 71, last line.«^ 0 . F. hi, * lay, secular, G. kiten, to lead ; causal of O. II. G.. lidan, to go, go away, undergo, 
of the laity;* Got. — Lat. iaieus, belonging to the people (whence endure, suffer — m^. G. Itiden, to suffer; cf. G. hegleiten (»be^ge* 
the £. toc).«iGk. \aiie6t, belonging to the people. — Gk. ka6t (Ionic leifen), to accompany, go on the way with. Cf. Du. kiden, to lead. 
Xtj6s, Attic Xf<i;t), the people. Root uncertain. Bar. laic-al, lay- fi. All from Teut.. base LITH, to go ; best seen in Goth, ga-leithan, 
man ; also lai-iy, used by Cotgrave (as cited above), formed with to go, pt. t. ga-laitk, pp, ga-litdans ; see Fick, iii. 369, 370. Bar. kad, 
suffix -/y by analogy with words such as chasti-ty, quantidy, &c. sb., kad-er, Tead-er-ship, kaddng-strings. And see lode, 

IiAYBK, a stratum, row, tier, bed. (£.) * Layer, a bed or pBABl (a), a well-known metal. (E.) M. £. ked, kd; dat 

channel in a creek, where small oisters are thrown in to breed ; lede, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 333 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 600 ; cf. 
among gardeners, it is. taken for a young sprout covered with mould, Havelok, 934. —A. S. k&d (07 kad) ; Gyein, ii. 168. 4* Du. hod, lead, 
in order to raise its kind ; * Kersey, ed. 1715. Lay-er — that which a plummet. 4 * Swed. lod, a weight, plummet. 4 * Dan. tod, a weight, 
lays, hence a place for laying or propa^ting. It is extended to plummet. + G. lo/M, a plummet, bullet ; M. H. G. to, lead, p. Of 
mean anything carefully laid in due order. See Lay (1). unknown origin; it is not easy to connect it with Goth, liudan, to 

iiact from lair, which is horn the inlrans, verb to lie, 'Dot, layering, grow, as in Fick (iii. 376), from the notion of its being easily 

IjAZAR, a leper. (F., — L., — Gk., — Heb.) M. £. lazar, moulded. Bar. kad-en, M.£. kden, Chaucer, C. T. 16196 (with 

Chaucer, C. T. 243. — F. Lazare; see Littr^. — Lat. Laxarm.<m Gk. suffix as in gold-en) ; kad-peneit ; also kad, vb., kad-td, 

hM^opoe, the name of the beggar in the parable ; Luke, xvi. 30 ; LEAF, part of a plant, two pages of a book. (£.) M. £. te^, 

contracted from the Heb. name Ftoazm;,.— Heb. EVdzdr, he whom kf, pi. kues {sieves) ; Chaucer, C.T. 1840, 3177, 1643.— A. S. led/, 
God helps. Ber. lazar-like, Hamlet, i. 5. 73 ; l(;izar-house, Milton, pi. kdf; Grein, il. x68. + O. Fries. Iqf, + O. Sax. 16/, 4 * Du. /o^, 

P. L. xi. 479; also lazar-etto, from Ital. lazzeretto, a plague-hospital, foliage. 4 * Icel. lauf„J\^.Swt^, lot, 4 ^ Dan. l^v, foliage, 4 * Goth, lan/s, 
LAZY, slow, sluggish, slothful. (F., — L.) In Shak. Temp. iii. pi. lauhos,^ 0,H,G, hup, M. H.'G. hup, a leaf; O. H.G. laup, 

1. 38; spelt latde in Spencer, Shep. Kal. July, 33 ; lazie in Min- M. H. G. hup, leaves, G. huh, leaves, foliage. p. All from Teut. 
sheu, ed. 1617. We also find the verb to laze. * S*endomur en base LAUBA, a leaf, a neut. sb., unchanged in the pi. in A. S. and 
sentinelk, to sleep when he hath most cause to watch ; to laze it O. H. G. ; Fick, iii. 361. Again, th}s Teut. form is cognate with 

when he. hath most need to looke about him » * Cot. Thus the suffix Ru^. kpeste, a leaf, Lithuanian Idpas, a leaf (Nesselmann), with 

-y is the usual £. suffix, gen. added to sb^. (as in sion-y), but in rare which cf. Gk. \inoe, a scale. The orig. sense of Russ, kj^ste is 
instances to verbs and adjectives, as in sMin-y, murk-y. p. In the a shred, strip, which thus furnishes, also the orig. sense of £. kqf, 
present case, laze is a cprruption of the M. E. lascAe, lache, hsh, laish, y. All these words are from the European base LAP or LUP, to strip» 
vapid, insipid ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 388, and note i. It also meant peel ; appearing in Gk. Kivtiy, to scale, peel, Russ, lupite, to peri, 
‘slow,* as in Palsgrave, who has: * hshe, not fast, lache.* The Lithuanian to strip, flay (as above). SeeXieper. Der. kqf-age 
word has the authority of Chaucer^ ‘ And yif he be slowe and (made in imitation of Jfoli-agt), kaf-kst, kqf-kt, kav-ed, kc/-y (also 
astoned and lathe, he lyue]> as an asse ' — and if he be slow and stupid kav-y in some edd.^ of Shak. Macb. v. 6. l), lec/d-ness, inter-leave. 

and lazy, he lives like, an ass ; tr. of Boethius, bk. iv. pr. 3, 1. 3470. LEAGUE (1), a bond, alliance, confederacy. (F., — L.) In 

We also find that tozy in the North of England means ‘bad, Shak. Mer. Wives, iii, 3. 35.— F. ligue, league or confederacy;* 
wicked;* Halliwell. This sense is noticed by Skinner, ed. 1671. Cot. Cf. Span. Uga, a band, garter, alHshice; Ital. Uga, a lea^e. 
All the uses of the word are explained by its .F. original. — O. F. confederal^. — Low lAt. Uga (someljmes tega, whence the Ital. 
lasehe (F. Idche), ‘ slack, loose, wide, flagging, weak, faint, unlusty, form), a league^,^ cqqfe^eracy. — Lat. Hgare (in Low Lat. sometimes 
languishing, remisse, lithcr, slow, cold, cowardly, fainthearted, un- kgare, wbcric^ I^aL kgare), to clasp, bind, fasten, tie, ratify ah 
manly, efleminate, lewd, unworthy, base, treacherous;* Cot. F. laeke agreement., Root uncertain, ^ It is remarkable that the E. 
—Ital. lateo, ‘ la^, idle, riuggish, heavy ; * Meadows. — Low Lat. form is nearer to the Ital. than to the F. form, but this is accidental; 
laseus* (not found), a, corrupted pronunciation of Lat. laxus we also have Mil— F. ^tc, Ber. toagw#, verb, Oth. ii. 3. 3x8; cf* ‘m 
(— toesfis), by the interrixange. of se with cs or x, as in prov. E. ax liguer runMgiptre, to make a league;* Cot. And see ligature, 

' — os^. See Iiax. More might be said in support of this LEAGUV (a); a distance of about three miles. ^F.,— L.,— C.) 
etymology, which was suggested by Minsheu. Cf. Isle of Wight The distance varied. * A league ox myXe Levins, ed. 1570. Cot- 
.hn — lazy (Halliwell) ; M. £. hshen ( - laschen), to relax, mitigate, giave, s. lieue, notes that German or long leagues are about 4 
Will, of Paleme, 950, Myrc*s Parist Priest, 1736. The G. Idteig, miles long, those of Languedoc, about 3 miles, and Italian or rixort 
weary, is quite a different word, being from G. lass, weary, cognate leagues are about a mues, ‘ A hundred kages fro the place r 
with E. late, which would have produced an E. lat-y* Of course Berners* tr, of Froissart, Chron. vol. i. c. 81. — O. F. toga#* a leagutt 
we did not borrow words from German in the 16th century, except (Roquefort) ; but the more usual form was leu or luie ; moA F* 
in v^ry rare and peculiar instances, such as carouse. Bar. hzi-ly, lieue, Cf. Ital kga (Florio) ; Span. kgua. - Low Lat. 

kaU-nets, occum A.D, xaxy, Ducange ; another form being kuea, which x|,^ 

LEA, liEY, LAY, a meadow. (E.) ‘On the watry ka* i. c. more originaL — Lat. kuea (sometimes kuga), a Gallic mile 
plain ; ^tenser, F. Q. iv. a. x6. Often sprit ley, kigh, in E. place- Kovm paces ; a word of Critic origin ; see White's Diet. 
times, as in Brom^ky, Haw-ky, Bad-leigh, Lay occurs in Bnum. Celtic word remains in Bret, led or lev, a league ; in the of 

jmd Fbtcher, where it means nnemployra ; ‘Let wife and land Lic^Vannes, toi^ We find ,also Irish kige, %, league^, ^r^ Mt 
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this may have been borrowed from the Englbh. The best-preserved 
form Is that afforded ns in Latin. Bet. uvm^^ltagthtd, 
XiBAOXTBB, a camp. (Bn^ Xh Ali*s Well, hi. 6. 
a lair ; also, a camp, army. $ee Beleaguer. Bonhlet, lair, 
I iB AK , to oose thronga a chink. (Scand.) M. £. lekm, * That 
humonre oute may UkPmUtaX the moisture may leak oat; Palla- 
dios on Husbandry, ed. Lodge, b. vi. 1. 35. » Icel. Uka, to drip, 
dribble, leak as a ship.^-Swed. l&eka,+ ’Dm, UtMte. + Du. Ukhen, to 
leak, drop, CJ, Uehm^ to leak, run, trickle.4* A. S. Ucean, to wet, to 
moisten ; Ps. vi. 6 (ed. Spelman). B. All from Teut. base LAK, 
to drip, leak; Pick, iil. a6i. If The mod. E. word is from the 
Scand., not from the A. S. Bet. Uak^ sb., from Icel. Uhu a leak ; 
fraX>"y, Temp. i. i. 51 ; l$ah4^i » ; also l$ah-^get a late word, with 
r. suffix •ag* (««Lat. •atieum). Also lack (i), lack (3). 

IiliAXi, loyal, true. (F.,»L.) Spelt Icale in Levins, ed. 1570. 
A Northumorian form ; in Bums, Halloween, st. 3. M. £. Ul ; 

* And be M to the lord ; * Will, of Palerae, 1 . 51 19.— Norm. F. leal ; 
sec Vie de St. Auban, ed. Atkinson ; O. F. leial, mod. F. Iqyal, See 
further under Xioyal, of which it is a doublet. 

XaBAN (x), to incline, bend, stoop. (£.) M. E. lencn, P. Plow- 
man, B. prol. 9, xviii. 5. The trans. and intrans. forms are now 
alike ; properly, the intrans. form is the mote primitive, and the 
mod. E. verb follows rather the trans. or causal form.— A. S. hlAnan, 
trans. weak verb, to make to lean, Grein, i. 81 ; we find also A. S. 
Meoniofit hlinian, intrans. weak verb, to lean, id. i. 85. ^ O. Sax. 
Mlindn, intrans. form. 4 * *««««. intrans. + Dan. tr. and refl. 

(causal). + Swed. Idna, tr. and refl. (causal). + O. H. G. Icinan, pro- 
perly the causal form ; O. H. G. hlinen, M. H. G. Itncn, G. leknen, 
intrans. form. 4* Lat. clinart *, obsolete causal form ; occurring in 
ittelinare ; see Inoline. 4 “ Gk. leklvttv, causal form (with long <), to 
make to bend, cause to lean, -f Skt. fri, to go to, enter, undergo ; 

* the orig. signification is probably to cling to. to lean ; ’ Benfey. 

B. All from y KKI, to go to, cling to, lean against ; the Teut. base 
being HLI. See Fick, i. 63, iii. 88. Bey. lean (3). From the 
same root, in^elinct de-cline, re-eline, en-elinct ae-clM’-ty, de-^livi-ty, 

IjBAN (3), slender, not fat, frail, thin. (£.) M. E. lent (two 
syllables). ‘ As lene was his hors as is a rake ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 289. 

— A. S. hlikne, lean ; used of Pharaoh’s lean kine ; Gen. xli. 3. 

p. The orig. sense was prob. leaning, bending, stooping ; hence 
weakt thin, poor. Cf. I^it. deeliuis, bending down, declining; 
ataie drc/iWs, in the decline of life. See Iioaii (1). The 

occurrence of the initial A in A. S. hl^ne at once connects it with tl^ 
verb, and at the same time separates it from A. S. l^ne, adj. transi- 
tory, which is connected with lend and loans sec Qrein, ii. 163. 
Der. lean-lyt lean-ness, 

1 .BAP, to bound, spring, jump. (£^ M. E. lep^n, pt. ,t. leep, 
Up% pp' lopen ; Chaucer, C. T* 437^1 >689 ; p. Plowman', B. v. 198. 

— A. S. hledpant to run, leap, spring ; a strong vei;b ; pt. t. hledp, pp. 

gehledpen ; Grein, ii. 8 j, and i. 34 (s. v. dhledpan), 4 * Q. hldpan, 
to run ; in comp, dhldpan. 4- O. Fries, klapa, 4- Du. /oo/^, to run, 
Bow ; pt. t. liep ; pp. gehopen. + Icel. hlaupa, ito leap, jump, ; 
pt. t. hljdp^ pp. hlaupinn. 4- Dan. isbct to run. -f Swed. Idpa, tb ruh.<f 
Goth, hlaupan, to leap, only in comp, us-hlaupan ; pt. t. jktaihlaup 
(reduplicated). 4* O. H. 0 . hlaufan, M. H. G. loufenf G, lauf^en (pt. t. 
Ueft pp. ^lau/en), to run. p. AH from Teut. base HL^UPAN, 
to leap ; Fick, iii. 86. Ber. leapt sb., A. S. hl^p, Grein, ii. 89, cognate 
with Icel. klaupt a leap, G. lauf, a course. Also Uap-Jrog ; leap- 
year t M, E. lipcicfT, Mandeville's Travels, p. 77. 1 

ZiBABB, to acquire knowledge of. (E.) M. E. /triiea, Chaucer, ! 

C. T, 310. — A. S. leomiant to leam ; Giein, ii. 179. 4- O. Sax. linon 

e setter /iWm], to leam; contracted form of /isndif.40. H. G. /irmni, 

. lirmn* fi. These are neuter (or passive) forms answering |o n 
primitive Teut. form lis-n-oMt in which LIS is the base, and -n- is a 
fbxmative element used in certain verbs. * Verbs ending in -nan have 
a passive or neuter signification, as in Goth.yu//-nan, to become full, 
and-kund-nan, to become unbound, q/‘-/(/'-nan, to be left remaining, 

f erhmUnant to become whole, goi^ak^nant to become awake ; * Skeat, 
(ceso-Goth. Glossary, p. 303. Tbe duuoge from primitive s to a 
later r is common ; see Iron, Hare. 7. From the same base 
Lis was formed the causal verb LAISYAN, to make to know, to 
teach ; appearing in Goth. laUjant to teach, A. S. Uerant Icel. /ora, 
Du. ktrsn, Swed. /dro, Dan. G. frArsn, to teach ; of wluch the 
Icel. kero, Du. kiren, and Swed. Idra are also sometimes improperly 
used in the sento of * leam ; * cf. Dan. Uert <tg, to teach oneself, to 
leam. Similarly, the M. £. kren, to teach, was sometimes impixv 
perlyused^in the refiexive sense, just as the opposite mistake also 
occurs of the use of Uam in the sense of * teach ; * see Ps. xxv. 4 
(Prayer Book). 8. The base LIS probably meant * to find out ; ' 
whence the Goth, verb kfran, to 0 ad out, only used in the pt. t. lais 
ml have fqfud out, I know ;_Phil. iv. la. It was particularly used 


LEAVE. 

‘ Cf. G. ge-leise, a track, rut ; Lat /ire, a furrow. To the primitive 
sense we may perhaps refer A. S. Uoran, to go away, dej^ (per- 
haps orig. to find one’s way, go along) ; CSein, ii. 179. Ber. 
leam-ed, orig. merely the pp. of the verb, Uamtd-lyt leearn^id-neu^ 
leam-ert leam-ing, 

PEASE (i), to let tenements for a term of years. (F.,— L.) * To 

Uttic or let Uas, locare, dimittere ; the lease, letting, locatio, dimis- 
sio;* Levins, ed. x^o. AnO.F. law term; see Blount’s Nomo- 
lexicon, ed. laisser, * to leave, relinquish ; * Cot. [Cf. ItaL 

Uuciare^ to quit] Laisser is still used in the sense * to part with ’ or 

* let go * at a fixed price ; see Littr^. Another form or the word in 

0. F. was lesser, which accounts for E. lessor, lese-ee; see Buiguy, 
who (wrongly) gives lesser under later, which is really a different word. 
—Lat. laxare, to slacken, let go.— Lat laxus, lax, slack ; see IiEX. 
% Not related to G. lassen, which - E. /ft ; see Iiet (i). Bor. lease* 
hold ; also less*or (spelt leassor in Blount’s Nomolexicon), signifying 

* one who le^,* with suffix -or of the agent ; (spelt leassee in 
Blount), signifying tone to whom a lease is granted,’ with suffix -ee in 
place of O. F. (»Lat. oo/ai), the pp. ending with a passive sense. 

LEAS E (3), to glean. (E.) In Dryden, tr. of Theocritus, Idyl 3, 

1 . 7 a. M. E. lesen, P. Plowman, B. vi. 68.— A. S. lesan, to gather 
(Grein). 4- Du. lezen, to gather, mad.^b^* ksM.+Goth. lisan, to 
gather ; pt. t. las. All from the base LAS, to pick out ; whence 
also Lith. Idsti, to pick out. See Iiogend. 

I1EA8H, a thong by which a hawk or hound is held ; a brace 
and a half. (F.,— L.) 1. M. E. lees, leese, leece, *Alle they renne 

in o ’-the]r all run an one leash ; ChaucCr, C. T. Pers. Tale, De 
Septem Peccatis (Six-text, Group I, 387). And see Prompt. Parv. 
p. 391.— O. F. lesse (mod. F. laisse), *a leash, to hold a dog m ; * Cot. 
Cot. also gives : * Laisse, the same as Lesse, also, a lease of hounds, 
Ac.’ Cf. Ital. lascio, a leash, band ; also a legacy, will. — Low Lat. 
laxa, a lease, thong ; lit. a loose rc^.— Lat. laxa, fom. of laxus, loose, 
lax ; see Lax. 2. The sense of * three ’ arose from the application 
of the word to the number usually leashed together (Richardson) ; see 
Shak. I Henry IV, ii. 4. 7. Ber. leash, verb. Hen. V, prol. 7. 
LEASIHGh, falsehood, lying. (E.) In Ps. iv. 2, v. 6; A. V. 
M. E. lesynge, lesinge ; Chaucer, C. T. 1939. — A. S. leasing, ledsung, 
a falsehooa; Grein, ii. 179. — A. S. leds, false, orig. empty ; the same 
word with A. S. leds, loose. Cf. Icel. lausung, falsehood ; Du. loos, 
false ; Goth, laus, ampty, vain ; lausa-waurds, loose-worded, speaking 
loose and random words, Tit. i. xo. See Loone. 

LEAST ; see under Less. 

LEATHER, the prepared skin of an animal. (E.) M. E. lether, 
Chaucer, C. T* 3^50. — A. S. letSer, in comp. geweald-letSer, lit. 

‘ wicld-leather,* i. e. a bridle ; Grein, i. 478. ‘ Bulgae, le]^er-coddas,* 
i. e. leathern bags ; ^Ifric's Gloss., in Wright’s Vocab. i. 31, col. a* 
4 - Du. leder, 4 * Icel. Ie6r. 4 “ Dan. Iceder. + Swed. Idder, 4- G. leder, 
ft. The Teut. base is LETHRA ; Fick, iii. 378. Root unknown. 
Ber. leather •n, M. £. letheren, T. Plowman, B. v. 193, formed with 
suffix - en, a s in gold-en ; also leather-y, 

HEAVE (1), to quit, abandon, forsake. (E.) M. E. leuen (with 
u m v), pt. t. lafte, le/te, pp. laft, left', Chaucer, C. T. 8136, 14304, 
10500.— A. S. Idfan, Grein, U. 163. The lit. sense is* to leave a 
heritage,’ to leave behind one.— A.S. Idf, a heritage, residue, rem» 
nant.— S. lijian, ^o be remaining, hence, to live ; see Live. Cfr 
we may simply regard leave as the causal of /{i;«.4*Icel. Uifa, to leave, 
(eaye a heritage ; from leif, a leaving, patrimony ; which from 
to be left, to five. 4* M. H.G> l^ihen, to feave ; from M. H. G. l^, 
O.H. G. leipa, that which remains; whidi from O.H.G. Hban, 
Upon, only used in the comp, belihan, heUpan, M. H. G. hel^ben, G. 
b^iben, to Remain, be left. fi, Tlu Gqtn. form is laibjan, ^t the 
word is uncertain ; we find, however, ;the sb. laiba, ,a nemnant, from 
the verb iiban, to live. We may also conmare Swed. lemna, to leave ; 
Dan. letme, to leave. ^ further under Live. ^ Fick (iii. 371) 
confidently rejects .the oft-cited connection with Gk. Xclirciv, to leave, 
and considers the similarity in form to be merely accidental. Curtins, 
U. 61, thinioS|that be is probably right in this suggestion. The Gk. 
ktlwetv really.answers to Lat. linquere, and to Gotn. leihwan, G. leiken, 
to lend (orig.' \o let go). See Curtius, as cited. Ber. leap-ings, 
LEAVE (3), perinission, farewell. (E.) a. In the phr. * to take 
leave,* the word appears to be the same as leave, permission. The 
orig. sense was, probably, *to take permission to go,* hence, *to 
take a formal frirewell.* Cf. * to give leave.’ We may, then, re- 
member thf^ the sb. is entirely and always independent of the verb 
above. M.'£. leue, leave (with u my), * By your /ati# ’—with your 
permission; Chaucer, C. T. 13377. ‘But taketh his leue* wbttt 
takes his leave; id. xai9. — A.S. ledf, permission; Grein, ii. 168; 
whence was formed the verb lifan, to permit M. £. kum, to per- 
mit, grant (now obsolete), one of the most troublesome words in old 
authors, as it is frequently confounded hy editors with M. £. ienen. 


of finding Ine’s way ; hence Ootih.'/afrk, a foot-track ; see Last (s}-^to lend, and mi^rinted accordingly ; see note to Chaucer’s Prioress% 



LEAVEN. 

Tak. ed. Skeat. 1 . x873« The orig. sense of Uav$ is * that whieh iaf times 
«ecq>table or pleasing/ and it is closely connected with A. S. 1 ^, 
pleasingt lie^ dear ; see Xdef. We may fhither remark that the 
A, S. g^jfan^ (coDMXJtmded of gi~ and the vb. just mentioned) 
answera to m^. £. be-iievi ; see Believe. ^ Dn. - 40 /^ only in the 
comp, oor^hf, permission, ver-lqf, leave. 4* Xcel. Itxfif leave ; U)ifa^ to 
permit ; cf. also permission, kb (i) praise, (a) license, per- 
mission. 4 * Dan, /bo, praise, leave. 4 * Swcd. praise, leave. 4 * Cr. 
vr-laub, leave, iurlough ; vtr^lmth, leave, permission ; ir-Iavbm, to 
permit; praise. See Furloiagh. 


LEEa. 


m 


X1XIAVBN9 the ferment which makes dough rise. (£.,«>£.) Not 
a good spelling ; kvM would be better. M. £. Uvaint Itutin (with u 
for v). • He is the Uutin of the brede’ [bread] ; Gower, C. A. i. 
094 ; cf. Prompt. Parv. p. 300. F. hvain^ ‘ leaven ; * Cot. — Lat 
ImtanuH, an alleviation, mitigation ; but also used (as here) in the orig. 
sense of * that which raises.^ Ducange records the sense of * leaven ' 
for Lat. Uuamniumt a parallel form to «Lat. l*uar§^ to raise. 

See Iiever. Similarly, Ital. liewto, leaven, is from Ital. Utvart, to 
raise ( « Lat. leuare), Ber. Uavtn^ verb. 

XiEOHBB, a man addicted to lewdness. (F.,«»G.) In early 
use. M.E. Uehur^ lechour\ O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 53, 
1 . 37; Ancren Riwle, p. 316 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 119. — O.F. Itcktor 
(Burguy), Imhuur^ /ecAewr (Cotgrave), lit. one who licks up. — O.F. 
Uehtr^ mod. F. liektr^ to lick. — O. H. G./eccAdn, lechtin^ G. Uekiftt to 
lick ; cognate with £. Liok, q. v. Der. lecher^ous^ P. Plowman, C. 
ii. as ; Ucher~ovs-ly, lteker^us~ness ; lecher~y, M. E. leckerie, lecckerk, 
Holi Meide nhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 1 1, 1 . 3. 

X1BOTEBN9 IiECTUBJKT, a reading-desk. (Low Lat.,— Gk.) 
* l^ittroM, UctorfUt Ucirotu^ lectrun^ deske, Lectrinum ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 399. Spelt leciemt in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Corrupted from 
LowLat. Z«c/nat/m, a reading-desk, pulpit ; an extension from Low Lat. 
Uctrvnit a pulpit, in Isidore of Seville. — Gk. X^erpov, lit. a couch ; 
hence a rest, support for a book. Akin to X^x<’** ^ couch, bed ; from 
European base LAGH (Gk. Xcx-)i to lie, whence also E. lie ; see 
Xiie (1). Cf. Lat. lectus, a couch. tlf Observe that this word 
has no connection with lecture^ though much resembling it in form 
and present use. The F. form is lutrin, 

IimCTlOK, a reading, portion to be read. (L.) ‘ Other copies 

and various lections ; * Milton, A Defence of the People of England. 
(R.) Formed, by analogy with F. words in •ion, from Lat. lectionemt 
acc. of lectio, a reading. — Lat. lecius, pp. of legere, to gather, read ; 
see Xiegend. Der. lection-ary ; and see below. Doublet, lesson, 

LEOTUBE, a discourse, formal reproof. (F., — L.) ‘Wherof 
oure present lecture speaketh ; * Sir T. More, p. 1301c.— F. /«c- 
ture, *a lecture, a reading ;* Cot. — Lat. lectura, fern, of fut. part, of 
legere, to read; see Xiegend. Der. lecture, verb, lectur^er, lectureship. 

fiEDGE, a slight shelf, ridge, small moulding. (Scand.) In 
Norfolk, a bar of a gate, or stile, of a chair, table, &c., is termed a 
ledge, according to Forby. A door made of three or four upright 
boards, fastened by cross-pieces, is called a ledger-door; a ledger is a 
horizontal slab of stone, a horizontal bar, and is also called a ligger 
(Halliwell). A ligger is ‘ a Her/ that which lies, from A. S. licgan, 
to lie ; and ledge is from the same source. The word is, however, 
rather Scand. than E. * Ledge of a dore, harre. Ledge of a shelfe, 
apvy [apput\, estaye;* Palsgrave. [The word legge in Prompt. Parv. 

& a93 is probably unrelated.] p. Of Scand. origin ; allied to. 

orweg. logg, the lowest part of a vessel, pi. legger, and written 
lagge when used in composition ; Swed. lagg, the rim of a cask ; 
Icel, Ibgg, the ledge or rim at the bottom of a cask. We may also, 
note Norweg. lega, a lying, couch, lair, bed, a support upon which 
anything rests. Both logg and lega are from Norweg. liggja^Dm. 
kgge, to lie ; Aasen. See Xiie (i). 

jUBiDGEB, a book in which a summary of accounts is preserved. 
(Du.) Formerly called a ledger-book ; Kersey, ed. 1715. The word 
had other meanings, most of them involving the sense of * lying 
down.* Thus a ledger was a horizontal slab of stone (Halliwell) ; 

ambassadors were such as remained for some time at a foreign 
court ; see leiger in Shak. Meas. iii. i. 59. A ledger-bait was a bait 
that was * fixed or made to rest in one certain place ; ’ I. Walton, 
Angler, pt. i. c. 8. 'A rusty musket, which had lien long leger in 
his shim ; ’ Fuller's Worthies, London (R.) See further in Richard- 
son.— Du. legger, ‘one that lyes down’ (Sewel); hence mod. Du. 
legger, the nether mill-stone [answering to E. ledger, a horizontal 
slab of stone]. — O. Du. leg gen, to lie, once in common use, though 
the true form is Uggen, and the proper sense of legf^ is to 1^. 
We know how these words are constantly confused in English. * Te 
bed /fggM^.to ly a*bed. Ne6r Uggen, to lie down. Waar Ugt hy 
Phnys, whim does he ly, or lodge?* Sewel. See Die (i). 

Thus a UdgerAtwds is one that lies always ready in one place. 
*rhe etymology of the word was ill-understoro, and it was confused 
with O.F. light; see Ledger-line. Hence it was some- 


spelt lifter (see Richardson); and HoweB goes so far as to 
use a hger-botdt in Ae sense of a portable mernorandum^book, appa- 
nmtlv nmm thus mistaking the true sense. * Some do use to have a 
imaU Uger-booke fairely bound up table-book‘Wi8e/ i.e. like a memo- 
randum-^k ; Howell, Forraine Travell. sect, iv, ed. Arber. p. a7. 

UUDGEB-LINE, the same as Leger-Une, q. v. (F.,-!^ 


IjEEi a sheltered place, shelter ; part of a .ship away fiom the 
wind. (Scand.) M. E. Ue, shelter. *We lurk^ vndyr /«t,’we lny 
hid under shelter ; Mort Arthure, ed. Brock, 1, 1446. A-Uemon the 
lee ; Dejmsition of Rich. II., ed. Skeat, iv. 74. The word and its 
use are imth Scand. ; the true £. word is lew, a shelter, still in use 
provincially ; see Halliwdl.— Icel. hU, lee, used (as in England) only 
by seamen ; sigla d hU, to stand to leeward ; hU-bor^, the lee-side. 
4Dan. la ; Swed. Id. 4 k Du. lij. 4 * A. S. hU 4 , hleow, a covering, pro- 
tection, shelter; Grein, ii. 83. Hence prov. E. lew, a shelter, also, 
as adj., warm ; see Lukewarm. 4-O. Sax. hleo, a protection, covers 
ing. And cf. Goth, klija, a tent, tabernacle. p. Allied to A. S. 
hUifiS, hUowfS, a shelter (Grein, ii. 83) ; the same word as prov. £. 
lewth, shelter, wannth (Halliwell). With these forms we may com- 
pare Icel. A/y, warmth, klar, A/yr, warm, hljija, to shelter, kldna, to 
thaw. From a Teut. base HLA WA, warm ; whence also G. lau, 
tepid (Pick, iii. 87). ^ Note the pronunciation lew-ard, for lee* 

ward. Der. lee-share, Ue-side, lee-way. Also Ue-ward, allied to O. Du. 
lywaard, lee-ward (Sewel) ; the mod. Du. form being lijwaarts. 
liEECH (x), a physician. (£.) In Shak. Timon. v. 4. 84. M. £. 
lecke, Chaucer, C. T. 15524. — A. S. Idee, a physician ; Malt. ix. la ; 
Lu. iv. 33. Connected with A.S. Idenian, to heal ; Grein, ii. 150.4* 
Icel. laknir, a physician; lakna, to cure, heal. 4* Dan. lage, a 
physician; from lage, to heal. 4 Swed. Idkare, a physician; from 
Idka, to heal. 4 ^olk. Uikeis, lekeis, a physician, Lu. iv. 23; con- 
nected with leikinon, lekinon, to heal. 40 * H. G. Idhhi, Idchi, a phy- 
sician ; connected with O. H. G. Idhhindn, to heal, M. H. G. Idehenen, 
to employ remedies, M. H. G. Idehen, a remedy. p. We may 
further compare Irish and Gael, leigh, a physician, Uigkeas, a cure, 
reme^. Root unknown. 

LEbCH (a), a blood-sucking worm. (£.) M. E. leehe, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 391.— A.S. Idee; we hnd ‘Sanguisuga, vel hirudo, Idee ^ in 
iElfrica Gloss., Nomina Insectorum. Lit. * the healer ; * and the 
same word as the above. 

LEECH (3), IjEACH, the border or edge of a sail at the sides. 
(Scand.) ‘ Leech, the edge of a sail, the goring ; ’ Ash*s Diet., ed. 
1 775. ‘The leetch of a sail, vox nautica ; * Skinner, ed. 1671. — Icel. 
l&, a leech-line ; Swed. lik, a bolt-rope, stdende liken, the leeches ; 
Dan. lig, a bolt-rope, ttaaende lig, a leech. 4 O. Du. lyken, a bolt- 
rope (Sewel). 

LEEK, a kind of onion. (E.) M. £. leek, Chaucer, C. T. 3877 ; 
P. Plowman, B. v. 8a. — A. S. ledc ; in iElfric’s Gloss., Nomina 
Herbarum. 4 Du. look. 4 Icel. laukr. 4 Dan. Idg. 4 Swed. Idk.^G, 
laueh. p. All from Teut. base LAUKA, a leek (Fick, iii. ado). 
Root unknown ; but answering in. form to LUK, to lock. Cf. W. 
llysiau, herbs, plants. Der. gar-lie, char-lock, hfim4ock. 

IiEEB, a sly or arch look* (£,) The verb is a later development 
from the sb., which is an old word. The M.E. lere means the 
cheek, also the face, complexion, mijen, look. *A loveli lady of 
lere * — a lady of lovely mien ; P. Plowman, B. i. 3. It was orig. 
almost always used in a good sense, and with adjectives expressive 
of beauty, but in Skelton we find it otherwise in two passages. 
‘ Her lothcly lere Is nothing clere. But vgly of chcre’-hcr loathsome 
look is not at all clear, but ugly of aspect ; Elynoure Rummynge, 
1 . 13 . ‘Your lothesum lere to lokc on;* 3nd Poem against Gar- 
nesche, 1. 5. Shakespeare has it in two senses ; (1) the complexion, 
aspect, As You Like It, iv. 1. 67, Titus Andron. iv. 3. 119; (3) a 
winning Ipok, Merry Wives, i. 3. 50. At a later period it is gener- 
ally used in a sinister sense. — A. S. hU 6 r, the cheel; ; hence the face, 
Ippk, Grein. ii. 85. 4 O. Sax. hlior, the cheek ; O. Du. lier (Oude- 
mans). 4 Icel. hlyr, the cheek. p. The orig. sense may have been 
‘ slope,* from the^Teut. base HLl, to lean ; see Iiean (i). Fick (iii. 
88) supposes A.S. A/fdr -Teut. HLIURA - HLIWRA, so that the 
base would be HLI, not HLU* The Tauchnitz Du. Diet, gives 
/o«rm, ‘to 'peep, peer, Uer, lurk.* This may mislead, as I believe 
two verbs are here mixed together, viz. loeren, ‘ to peep, peer, leer ; * 
and loeren, ‘ to lurk,* Of riiese, the former may very well be cognate 
with £. leer ; but the latter is clearly cognate with Dan. lure, Swed. 
lura, to lurk, and has no connection with the other word. More- 
over, the former may be lelated to IiOWBr (3) ; whilst the latter is 
perhaps related to Ltire or Lurk. Der. Uer, verb, of which 1 



^xxit^ 0.34 A pL sb., from a sing, lai^ not used, m F. lU, * tha 



m mm mm. 

4 tegi« grotinds, thick substance that seUlies in the bMtoine of^^ina.] Property spelt iegn^Um, as in Ash> Diet;, ecL 1775. Not 
tiqnor ;* Cot. Of uoknomi bt%in; the l-ow Lat form is iia; the in jTodd’s Johnson. These Hues arc very small and lig]^ 
t)hr. * fcda sive Hat uini* occttrs inaMS* of the 10th century (LiltrO* light; fon^y leeierj as in Cotgrave. Cf. Ilal. Ug^ira, Ugftara^ 
' XtMSna, a tem applied to the (nsuaUy) weaker hand. (E.) M. E. light. Formed as if from a Lat. lemaritu^, made by adding •wnm to 
10 , 10 , 10 ' Spdt 10 , Chahcer; C. T. 3955 ; Ufi, Will, of Palcme. Uui^, crude form of Uui$, light. See Iievity. Dee* from the same 
3961 ; lup, P. Plowman, A. ii. 5. 7; Layamon, 34461. The word source, Ugt^^y, lightness. Hen. V, iv. 1. 13; see/#^f/^inCotgmve. 
may be considered as £., being o^ainly of O. Low G. origin. It can XiBQ’lBXiB^ that can be read. (F., "-L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1637. 
scarcely be found in A.S., wmch has the term wmtiar instead ; see •-vO.F.,/fg/W«, ^legible, readable ; *«Cot. «» Lat. Ugibilis, legible. «»LaL 
Crein, li. 716. We do, however, find ‘ inanis, I 0 t,* in a Gloss (Mone, Ugtre, to scad ; see Iiegend. Der. Ugibl-^y, hgible-nMs, UgmUi-ty^ 
Quellen, 1. 443), and the same MS. has 9€nnt for tynnt (sin) ; so that LEGIOIFt a large body of sokUers. iF.,-»X.) In early use, 
Uft may stand for lyft, with the sense of * worthless * or • weak.*+ N. M. E. legwn, Xa3f!amon, 60S4 ; later, Ugioun, Ugion, - O. F. Itgim^ 
Friesic Wt, hrftar hand (left hand); .0ut2en. + 0 . Du. lu/i, left ‘a Roman legion;’ Cot. -i Lat. itgionem, acc, of Upo, a Roman 
(Ottdemans) ; Kilian also gives the form lueht, which does not, how- legion, a body of troops of fsom 4300 to .6000 men.«-Lat. tegtre, to 
ever, seem to be the original one. B. IHie / is a later suffix, and gather, select, le^ aibody of men. See liOgend. Der. legtonttr^* 
the base appears to be LUB, perhaps related to Lop, q. v. y. It LXSGISLATOB, a law-giver. (L.) In Bacon, Life of Henry Vil, 
is difficult to trace any connection with Russ, luvuiit left, /in/rAu, the ed. Lumby, p. 69,.!. 30. •• Lat. /egiV/aror,.lit. proposer of a law.** 
left hand ; Lat. Imutu, Gk. \at 6 i (for Xatfiii), left, which are from a Lat. pn. case of Ux, a law ; and /a/or, M proposer of a law, lit. 
base LAIWA. % Certainly not connect^ with the verb .to leavt, a earner, bearer, from latum, to bear, used as supine of ferre, to 
of which the M. E. pp. was (usually) la/t. For A.S. ly/t, set lyfi" bear, but from a different root. B. For Lat. /ea, see IiOgal* 
shf/jjpaUy, Cockayne’s Lee(ffidoms, ii. 338. Dor. Uft^handid, -fisst. Lat.i/fl/f/m stands for tlatum, from ^ TAL, to lift ; see Tolerate. 
, luJEDG, one of the limbs by which animals walk, a slender support. Der. legislab-ive, Itgitlaf^e ; hence was at last developed the word 
(Scand.) M. E. Ug (pi. /#gg«),rChaucer, C. T. 593 ; Layamon, 1 . to l^islate; whence also legislat-ion. And see Legist. 

^876 (later text, the earlier text has woaAra- shanks). -Icel. Uggr, ZiETGIST, one skilled in the laws. (F.,-L.) ‘A great iuryst 
a leg, hollow bone, stem of a tree, shaft of a spear, -f Don. ktg, the and legyst;* Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. <ii. c. 3 10 (R.) « O. F. 
94 ltOf the leg. -f Swed. lagg, the calf or bone of the leg. p. Re- legiste, in nse in the 13th century ; mod. F. iegiste,; Littre. Low 
ferred by Fi^ tiii* 36a) to the Eurpp. base LAK, to head ; this is Itgkta, a legist. — Lat. leg; stem of lex, law 4 with (Gk.) suffix 
unsatisfactory, as the loel. word seems to involve the notion of atiff- -isto. See Legal. 

ness; cf. Icel. hand^leggr (lit. hand-stem), the fore-axm, armdeggr, LEGITIMATE, lawful, lawfully begotten, genuine, authorised, 
the upper-arm. Der. leg-lese, legg-ings, (L.) In Shak. K. John, i. i j 6.— Low Lat. legUimatus, pp. of legiti- 

LEGACY, a bequest of personal property. (L.) M. E. Mgaeie, mare, to declare to be lawful. — Lat. legitimus, pertaining to law, 
f Her legacie and lamentatioun ; ’ Henrysoun, Complaint ofCreseide, legitimate; formed with suffix •timus (Aryan -ia-mta) from legi; crude 
3rd St. ftom end. Cf.O. F. legat, * a legacy ; ' Cot. A coined word form of lex, a law ; see Legal. Der. legiUmate-ly, Ugitimac-y^ 
(as if from a Lat. legatia) from Lat. legatum, a legacy, bequest ; orig. leptim-ist (from legiiim-tts). 

pent, of pp. of Lat. /^gar0, to appoint, jDcqueath.— Lat. /eg-, stem of juEGTTlOl, a^pod. (F.,i«yL.) A botanical term. In Todd's 
lex, law. See Legal. Der. legacy-hunter ; also legat-ee, a barbar- Johnson. Formerly, the Lat. legumen was used, as.in Kersey’s Diet., 
ourty formed word, coined by adding the F. suffix •^ ( » Lat. •aiut), ed. 1 713. — F. li^me^ pulse ; in botany, . a pod. *> Lat. legumen, 
denoting the pp., to the stem of Lat. legat-m, pp. of. legate, pulse, l^an-plant; applied to that which can.l^ gathered or picked, 

.ZiHlGAL, Mrfaining to the law. (F.,t-.L.) In Minsheu’s Diet., as opposed to crops tliat. must be cut. --Lat. legere, to gaither; see 
ed. 1627. — F. legal, * legall, lawful Cot. — Lat. legalis, legal. <-i Legend. Der. legunUn-ous, from stem legumin- (of legumen), 

, Lat. leg; stem of lex, law, which is cognate with £. law, B, The LSISTTHE, freedom from employment, free time. (F., L ) 
lit. sense is * that which lies,' i. e. that which is settled or fixed, as in M. £. leyser, leysere ; Chaucer, Book of the-Duchess, 1 . 173 ; Rob. of 
the Gk. phrases ol v 6 ftot ol ueifteyot, the established laws, xetTot Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 339, 1 . 1. — O. F. /rixir (Burguy), latq^ 
y^/ 40 t, the law is fixed, from uet/iat, to lie. From European base loist'r (Cot.), leisure. TheO. F. /eisirwas orig. anjnfin. mood, signi- 
LAGH, to lie, whence also Gk. Xfxo*. n bed, Lat. lee-tm, a bed. fying * to. bie permitted ; * Littr 4 . — Lat. licere, to< be permitted. See 
See Fick, i. 748, 749. See Law, and Lie (i). Der. legaUly, Lioenoe. Der. leUure-ly, fir We may note the. oad spelling ; it 
legal-tee; legai-i-ty, from F, legality, * lawfulness’ (Cot.), which from should be leis'-er or leis^ir. 

Low Lat. acc. legalitaiem. And see legacy, legate, allege, delegate, .TiEMAN, IiEMMAN, a sweetheart, of either sex. (E.) Bi 
relegate, colle ge, colleague, privilege, &.e. Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 3. 173 ; Tw. Nt. ii. 3. a.6. M.;E. lemman, 

. LfiGATE, a commissioner, ambassador. (F., —L.) M. E. legate, Havelok, 1 383 . older form leofmon, Ancren Riwle, p. 90, 1. 1 4. •- A. S. 
Ugal ; Kob.ofGlouc. p. 499, 1 . 33 ; Layamon, 1. 34501.-0. F,, legat, led/, dear ; and mann, a man or woman. See Liei and Man. 

* a legat, the pope’s ambassador ;* Cot. —Lat. /iga/f/s, a legate, de- LEMMA, in mathematics, an assumption. (L., — Gk.) In 

puty; pp. of legare, to appoint, send. — Lat. /^-, stem of lex, law. Kersey’s Diet, ed. 1715. — Lat /vmma. — Gk. thing itaken; 

See Legal. Der. legate-ship ; legat-ion, from legation, * a legate- in logic, a premiss taken for granted. — Gk. et-Xfjfjifjai, perf. pass, of 
Ihip’ (C fot.), which from Lat. acc. legationem ; also legat^ine, adj. I kafiddveir, to take (base Xafi-), — ^ KABH, to . 4 ake, seize ; cf. Skt. 
Hen. VllI, iii. a. 339. rabh, to take, seize (Vedic). 

XEGATEE; see under Iiegaoy. LEMMIMG, LEMIMG, a kind of Norwegian rat. (Nor- 

LEGEND, a marvellous ^r romantic story. (F.,p«L.) M. E. wegian.) Described as ' the leming or Lapland marmot* in a trana- 
Ugende, Chaucer, C. T. 5T43 ; P. Plowman, C. xii. ao6. — O. F. lation of BufTon’s Nat. Hist., Loiraon, 179a. Not in Todd’s Jc^- 
ligandf, * a legend, a writing, also the words that be about the edge son. — Norweg. lemende ; also, used in many various forms, as Icemende, 
Ola piece of coyne ; * Cot. — X/>w Lat. legenda, as in Aurea legenda limende,, lemende, Ibmende,. lemfmng,:lemelde, &;c. ; see Aasen. — Swed. 
«the Golden Legend. — Lat. legenda, jieoX, pi. of fut. pass.^part. of lemet. There is also, according to Ihre (Lexicon Lapponicum), a 
itgere (pp. leetus), to read, orig. to gather, collect. ^ Gk. Xkyetv, to Lapp form, loumek, p, Ori^n obscure ; Aasen thmks that the 
cdlect, gather, speak, tell. p. From a base LAG, to gather; word ^eans * laming,’ i.e. spoiling, very destructive, and connects it 
whence, probablv, by the extension of the Teutonic form lak to lake with Norweg. lemja, to palsy, strike, beat, Icel. lemja, to ib«it, 
and subsequent loss of k (producing las), we have also Goth, lisan, thrash, maim, disable,, Dan. lamme, to paralyse; cf. slang E. lam, to 
to collect; see Lease (3). Cf. ako Lithuanian lesti, :to gather, beat. See Lame. y. But perhaps it is of I^pp erimn, after alU 
pick up grains ms birds do, cited by Curtius, J. 454; whom see. DEMON, ^an.oval fruit, with acid pulp. (F.,-Pers.) Formerly 
Der. Ugend-OFfy; also .(from Lat. leg-ere) leg-ible, leg-ibl-y, leg-ible- spelt (more correctly) Jimon ; as in Levins, ed. 1570.-F. limon,*B, 
nest, leg^i-bilk^ ; together with numerans other words such as legion, lemmon ; ' > CoU*- Pers. Hmdn, limiind, a lemon, citron ; Riduukkon’e 
teeture, lesaox, Uetion, coldeet, de-Ughl, di-lig-ent, e-leg-ant, §-Uct, Pers. Diet., p. laSa, col. 1. Cf. Turk, /tmtbi; Arab, laimdn, a 
0 -fig-ible, mtel^leet, imt$l-lipent,jneg-leet, mg-lig-eni, re-col 4 eet, $e-lect, lemon; Palmeris Pers. Diet col. 517. Der. lemon-ade, from F* 
pr^i-leet‘ion, saeri-Uge, Sc. Also (from Gk. Xiyetv) lexicon, .dia- limona de, 

leet, ee-Uct 4 e,hg-ie,&p 0 ithm, and the suffix 4 ogy, ZaEMUR, a nocturnal mammal. (L.) From its habit of gt^ng 

LBGEHPEmA in, sleight of hand. (F., — L.) ’*And of about at night, it has been nicknamed* ghost’ by naturalists. -h-LaL 
Uperdemayne the mysteries did know;* S^ser, F. Q. v.o. 13. Imwr, a ghost 

* Perceiue theyr leygier dmain»;\ Sir T. More, Works, p. 813 g. DEND, to let for hire, allow the use of for a time. (E.) The 

wO,F, leper de main, lit light of hand; see Lager-line below, final d is excrescent as in sound from F. son. M.E. lenen, pt t; 
The F. main is from Lat. manum, acc. of manns, the hand ; see lenede. Unde, Unte, pp. lened, tend, lent. Thus the mod. final a wat 
MAlW lftl. easily suggested by the forms of the pt. t and pp. * Lena me your 

LEGEN-LINE, Xi 3 DDGE&*LXNE, in music, a short line hand V lend me your hand ; Chaucer, C. T. 3084, ^This kxidhe 
fdded aboye or below Jthe ete^ , £Qn the word fins, see ^ ^hlre Imrir* •^be.lent (granted] her this land ; Layamoni L 338 «.#* AAr 
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tfaoM. to lend, abo, to give, grant ; Giein, ii. 163. • A.S. Uht, a^^whoie fonr wbtp are covered with very fiiie teebi. Coined from 
loon, Greittt ii. l 63 . 4 'l^* to lend ; from a fee. fiefr^IoeL Gk. XewfJo*, crude form of Xc«(9» a scale ; and pi. of 
idna, to lend ; frrom Idn, a loan ; also to grant, From idn, a iief. a wing. Atiift is from X^irtiy, to scale (see ; and 

4 > Dan. /oont, to lend ; from loan, a loan. Swed. lima, to lend ; wT9f4amw9T-9pd¥, cognate with £. ftalkir, from y PAT» to fry ; see 
from Ian, a fee, lief. 4* tehnen, to lend (a provincial woi^) ; from Peou Bar. Upidoptgr^s, 

kkiH, Uka, a fref. See farther under Iioaxi. Bar. /<iuf-«r ; Itad^iHgSf XiBPOaDM ill» pertaining to the hare. (L.) Modem, and scientific. 
K. Lear, iii. 4. 113. Either from F. • of or bdonging to a hare * (Cot.), or more 

IiJQNQ^a* extent, the quality of being long. <£.) M. £. probably directly from Lat. fr^rtW, with same sense. ^Lat. 

Isitgthe (two syllables), Chaucer, C. T. 83, 4438. A. S. lengfS ; the crude form of hpua, a hare. See Beyeret. 
dat. liHgSg occurs in the A.S. Chron. an. 1 1 aa. Formed with sufilix ZaBFBOSY { see under Iioper. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) 

•0 and vowel-change of o to « from A. 6. long, long. 4- Do. Ungte, XiB8XON» an fryury, wound. (F.,i»L.) In Blount'a Gloss., ad, 

from /aag. 4 ’I>an- l^gdt, from /aiig.4-Swed. langd, from Idng.+lcdL 1674. F. hsion, * bust, wounding, harme ; * Cot. «- I^t. acc. 

fragd, from /aagr. See IfOX^. Bar. lengthen, in which the final -fit of Xesto, an imury. «■ Int. Ubsus, pp. of laden, to hurt. Hoot unoer* 
has a causal force, thou^ this peculiar formation is conventional and tain. Bar. (trom Lat. kedere), eoUUde, e-lide, il-li^sion, 
unoriginal ; in the M. £. lengthen, the final -fit merely denoted the XiBSBg ampler. (£.) Used as compar. of little, but from a differ* 
infinitive mood, and properly prc^uced the verb to length, as in ent root; the coincidence in the first letter is accidental. M.£. 
Shak. Passionate Pilgrim, 1 . a 10. Also length-y, length^i^ly, length-i- lesii, lasii, adj., lee, adv. ‘The lesfe luue'«Bthe less love; Ancren 
lenph^ways, Riwle, p. 9a, 1 . 7^ Lee as adv., id. p. 30, 1 . 7.- A. S. lasaa, adj., kes, 

liUNJCfilNTg mild, sncrciful. (L.) In Milton, Samson, 659. « Lat. adv. ; Grein, ii. 164. 4 * O. Fries, lessa, less. p. Lcessa stands for 
knient; stem of pres. part, of lenire, to soften, soothe. — Lat. lenk, kes^ra, by assimilation, or we may regard las-^sa as preserving the 
soft, mil d. S ee JLienity, Lithe. Ber. ienient-ly, leniene-y, orig. s of the comparative suffix ; see Worse. It is the compar. 

XiSiNlTy, mildness, clemency. (L.) In Shak. Hen. V, iii a. a 6 , form from a base LAS, feeble, which appears in Goth, lasiws, feeble 
6. 118. Formed, by analogy with F. words in •ity (F. -1V0), from (a Cor. x. to), and in Icel. lasinn, feeble, ailing, lasna, to become 
Lat. knitatem, acc. of lenitaa, softness, mildness. Lat. fritt-, crude feeble, to decay. 

form of knis, soft, gentle, mild ; with suffix -fas. Root uncertain ; LEAST, the superl. form, is the M. £. lesH, la&tk, adj., P. Plow- 
but re-knt and lithe are related words. Ber. lenit ive » O. F. lenitif, man, B. iii. 24 ; lest, adv., Gower, C. A. i. 153, 1 . 5. A.S. lasast, 
a * lenitive ' (Cot.), as if from a Lat. lenitiuus. And see Lenient. latest (whence last by contraction), Grein, ii. 1^4 ; from the same 
LSNB, a piece of glass used for optical purposes. (L.) In base /as-, feeble, with the usual suffix -osf or - 9 s/. 4 d 3 . Fries, lerest 
Kersey, ed. 1715. So called, from the resemblance in shape to the ^or lesest), leist. See Koch, Eng. Gramm, i. 448; March, A.S. 
seed of a lentil, which is like a douhle-eonven lens. See Lentil. Gramm, p. 65. Ber. less, sb . ; frss-«r, a double comparative, Gen. 
Der. lenticular, from Lat. lenticula, a little lentil. i. 16 ; less-en^ vb., M. £. lassen. Sir Gawain and the Grene Knight, 

LENT, a fast of forty days, beginning with Ash Wednesday. (E.) 1 . 1800, lessin (for lessen). Prompt. Parv., p. 398, where the suffix •en 
The fast is in the spring of the year, and the old sense is simply appears to be merely the suffix of the M. £. infill, mood retained for 
* spring.* M. £. lenten, lente, lent ; spelt lenten, P. Plowman, B. xx. greater distinctness. And see lest. 

359. — A. S. kncten, the spring; Grein, ii. 167.4-^0. lente, the -LEBB, suffix. (E.) A. <6. -/fds, the same word as Loose, q. v. 
spring.4> G. lenz, spring ; O. H. G. lenzin, lengizeu. fi. Supposed LEBBE!R LEBSOB ; see under Lease, 
to be derived from A. S., Du., and G. long, long, because 4 n spring LESBOE^ a reading of scripture, portion of scripture sead, a 
the days lengthen ; this is possible, but not certain. Ber. lenten, task, lecture, piece of instruction. ^.,oL.) M. £. /tsson, Chaucer, 
adj., Ilamlet, ii. a. 329 ; here the suffix •en is not adjectival (as in C.T. 9069 ; spelt kseun, Ancren Kiwle, p. 282, 1 . 3. — F. le^en.mm 
gold-en), but the whole word is the M. £. lenten fully preserved ; so Lat. lectionem, acc. of lectio, a reading. Lat. ketus, pp. of kgere, to 
also Lenten-tide A. S. lencten-tld, spring-time, Gen. xlviii. 7. read; see Legend. Boublet, lection. 

LENTIL, an annual plant, bearing pulse for food. (F., •- L.) LEBT, for fear that, that not. (£.) Not for kast, as often emme- 
M. E. lentil ; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 1488. O. F. len- ously said, but due to less. It arose from the A. S. equivalent expres- 
tilk, ‘the Jiutle or lentill;' Cot. Lat. lenticula, a little lentil; sion fry /<85 as in the following sentence. ‘Nelle we fris race nd 
double dimin. (with suffix -cu-l-) from lenti-, crude form of lens, a leng teon, fry Ices fre hit e6w a)>ryt J)ynce*»we will not prolong this 
lentil. See Lens. Ber. lenticul-ar, resembling a lens or lentil. story farther, lest it seem to you tedious ; Sweet’s A. S. Reader, p. 94, 
LENTIBK, the mastic-tree. (F.,—L.) In Cotgrave. — F. Unt- 1. an. Here frj^ las frr literally **/or the reason less that, yehart 
isque, * the lentiske or mastick-tree;’ Cot. Lat. lentUcum, lentiscus, a (aefor the reason) is the instrumental case of the def. article ; las ■■ 
mastic* tree ; named from the clamminess of the resin yielded by it. less; and frr (» that) is the indeclinable relative. p. At a later 
«-Lat. lenti-, crude form .of lentus, tenacious, sticky, pliant. See period fry was dropp^, las became les, and latiSe, coalescing, be- 
Belent and Lithe. came one word lestke, easily corrupted to leste, and lastly to lest, for 

LEO, a lion. (L., — Gk.) As the name of a zodiacal sign; ease of pronunciation. The form /esfr occurs in the Ancren Riwle, 
Chaucer, (On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, i. 8. a. We even find A.^. p. 58, 1 . la, whilst the older expression N les ]>e occurs in O. Eng. 
leo, Grein, ii. 1 71.— Lat. ko, a lion ; see Lion. Ber. leon-ine •»¥. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 117, 1 . a from bottom ; so that the worn 
konin (Cot.), from Lat. leon-in-us, from lean-, stem of leo. took its corrupted form about the beginning of the Z3ith century. 

LEOPABD,;the lion-pard, an animal of the cat kind. (F., •• L., See Nevertheless. 

mmGk.) M.E. leopard, leopart,¥. Plowman, B. xv. 393. — O.F. leo- LET (1), to allow, permit, suffer, grant. (E.) M. £. Ukn (with 
pard, ‘a leopard, or libbard, >a beast ingendred between a lion and one /)» * strong verb; pt, t. lat, let, leet\ pp. laten, leten, lete. In 
a panther;^ Cot. - Lat. leopardus, a leopard. « Gk. Ktdirapios, Chaucer, C.T, ia8, 510, Tyrwhitt misprints kite for leet, and in 
\eovT6irapdos, a leopard ; supposed to be a mongrel between a pard 1 . 4344, ktten for leten. — A. S. latan, ktan, to let, allow ; pt. t. lit, 
or panther and a lioness ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. viii. c. 16. — Gk. Xc^-, ledt, pp. kktien ; Grein, ii. 1(55. 4 Du. laten, pt. t. liet, pp. gelatin, 4 
heovTo-, shortened form or crude form of \icer, a lion ; and a&phos, Icel. Idta, pt. t. lit, pp. Idtinn, 4 Ban. lade, pt. t. lod, pp. ladei. 4 
a pard. See Lion and Fard. Swed. Idta, pt. t. Idt, pp. Idten. 4 Goth, letan, pt. t. lailot, pp. letans, 

LEPEB, one afflicted with leprosy. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) The form 4*^ lassen, pt. t. liese, pp. gelassen. fi. The Teat, form is 
of the word is founded on a mistake ; the word properly means the LJLT AN, ^ LAT, to let, let go, whence also £. LatS, 

disease itself (a Kings, v. ii), now called leprosy ; tne old term for v. 'Fiok,iiii Cf# lith. kidnsi, I let (base LAD). And see 

Ueper ' was leprous man. ‘And lol a kprouse man cam . . . Arid anbn Xi Ot (^ .‘ 

the kpre of him was clensid ;' W’yelif, Malt. viii. a, 3. This confusion XiET 0 )» to hinder, prevent, obstruot. (E.) M. E. letten (with 
first appears (perhaps) .in Henrysoun’s Complaint of Creseide, where double /), a weak verb. ‘ He ktted nat his felawe for to see* » he 
we find • after the lawe of kpers,* 1 . 64 ; ‘ the lepre-foXk,’ 1 . no, * a hindered sot his fellow from seeing ; Chaucer. C. T. 1894. - A. S. 
kpre-man,* 1 . zio, dec. ; see Richardson. —F. kpre, ‘aleprosie Cot. lettan, to hinder; also geletian; Gr^, ii. 168. A causal verb, wi^ 
•i«>Lat. kpra,^G\L. \ittpa, leprosy. So called because it makes the the sense * to make late,* just as hinder is derived from the -hind in 
skin, scaly. - Gk. hAnpos, scaly, scabby, rough. - Gk. X/irot , a scale, behind. - A. S. lat, slow ; see Late. 4 Bu. leUen, to impede ; from 
husk, rina. Gk. X^vsiv, to strip, peel, twee off the husk or rind, i/aa/. 4 Icel. leija^ from lair, 4 Goth, latjan, intrans., to be late, to 
lupUe, to scale, peel, bark. 4 Lithuanian lhpti,io scale, Urry ; from lots, slothful. « , . , 

flay; cited by Fick, i. 751. fi. All from European base LAP, to l^T HAL, dodly, mortal. (F.,-iL. ; or L^ SpeU 

B(^e, stM oflf the rind or husk (Fick, as above). See Leaf^ Imp- Minsheu, ed, 1627. wF. kthal, ‘ deadly, mortal ; Cot, [Qr 
idaryy lihupet. Ber. kpr-ous mO» F. kpreun, from Lat. leprosus, from Latin.] Lat. lethalis, better ktalis, mortal. •• Lat. kism^ 
adj.; whence was coined the sb, leprosy. Matt. viii. 3. Root uncertain. Ber. kthi-ferous, deadly ; from 

{ lBFXBOFTEBA. f. pLi a certain -order of insects. (Gk.) form of and -/«r-oti««-/«r-M, bearing, from /«rr#| to-lw ‘ 
and ad^. tpU of the butterfly, and other insects^ LETHABaT, 4ivy .lumber, great dulness, 
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In Shak, Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 6a7, Spelt lUorgit Sir T. Elyot, Caster 
of Helth, b. ii. c. 54. » O.F* *a lethargy*; Cot.- Lat. 

Utharfna, - Gk« drowsiness. — Gk. forgetting, 

£>rgenul. - Gk. oblivion. See Xietlie. Par. Uthargi’^, from 
Gk. Ktf 0apyn t6$, drowsy ; Uthth^gi-c^ ; hthargi-§d, K. Lear, i. 4. a49« 
IiBTHEf forgetfulness, oblivion. (L.,-Uk.) In Shak. Hamlet, 

!• 5* a^.^Lat. i€tht» - Gk. a forgetting; also Lethe, the river 
of obUvion in the lower world. — Gk, Xae«, base of XhfBav€iv, to lie 
hid. to qnit; see Xaatent. Per. Itth^rgy, q.v. ; 
Uth6-<m\ Uthe'dt Antony, ii. x. 37. 

XiBTTXlB, a chamcter, written message. (F.,-L.) M. £. 
UUrtt Genesis and Exod., ed. Morris, 1 . 993. --F. letirt. — Lat. litira 
(also littira)^ a letter ; so called ^cause the character was smeared 
or scrawled on parchment, not engraved with a knife on wood.— Lat. 
litm, pp. of linifi, to besmear; see Iiiniment. Per. /e/rw-ed, Will, 
of Paleme, 1, 4088; Utttr •founder^ Ut^ernng^ leUer-prtu\ letters^ 
paimt. Rich II, ii. 1. ao3, where patents is the F. plural adjective. 
XiBTTXJCXl, a succulent plant. (F.,— L.) M. £. Falla- 

dius on Husbandry, b. ii. st. 29, 1 . 20a. -O.F. laictuee^t laituee\ 
not recorded, older form of laietue (Cotgrave), mod. F. laitue, let- 
tuce. — Lat. lactuca^ lettuce; named from its juiciness; Varro, 
De Lingua Latina, v. 104. — Lat. /ac/-, stem of /oc, milk. See 
XiAxite&L. 

XiSVAlirT, the East of the Mediterranean Sea. (Ital., — L.) 
Levant and Pottetitt lit. rising and setting (with ref. to the sun) are 
old terms for East and West. * Forth rush the Levant and the 
Ponent winds;* Milton, P.L. x. 704. — Ital. levanted ‘ the east winde, 
the cuntrey lying toward or in the cast ; * Flo.rio. — I^t. leuanU^ stem 
of pres. part, of leuare, to raise, whence se leuare^ to rise ; see Xiever. 
Pe r. leva nUine, Cf. slang E. lepant, from Span, levantar^ lit, to raise. 
IjUVSB, a morning assembly. (F.,— L.) ‘The good man early 
to the Uvee goes ; * Dryden. tr. of Juvenal, Sat, vi. 1 . 428. — F. 
levie^ a levy, &c. ; properly fem. of the pp. of lever ^ to raise ; see 
Iievy. 

liXiVXiIi, an instrument by which a thing is determined to 
be horizontal. (F., — L.) M. E. hW, leuel (with u for v) ; P. Plow- 
man, A. xi. 135 ; B. X. 179.-O. F. livel, preserved in the expression 
‘ dun lively levcll ; * Cot. Later spelt liveau^ afterwards corrupted 
to niveau; both spellings are m Cotgrave, who explains it by ‘a 
mason's or carpenter's levell or triangle-' He also gl’^^os the verb 
niveler (corruption of liveler\ * to levcll.' — I^at. libellat a level ; 
dimin. of librae a level, balance ; see Iiibrate. % Not an A. S. 
word, as sometimes said. Per. levels verb, pf which the pp. leaueld 
( — levelVd) occurs in Sir P. Sidney, Apolpgy for Poetry, Arber, 
p. 53 ; lev el l-er^ level'^ness. 

LaVBB., a bar for raising weights. (F., — L-) M. E. leuour (with 
tt-v), Rob. of Glouc. p. I ao, 1 . 8 ; Romance of Partehay, ^d. Skeat. 
1 . 4177. — F. leveur, ‘a raiser, lifter;’ ^ot. l^ot quite the same 
word as F. levier, a lever, which differs in thp suffix.] — Lat. leuaiorem^ 
acc. of leuator, a lifter. X^t. leuatus, pp. of leuare, to lift, lit. to 
mak e ligh t. — Lat. leuis, light. See IiOVity. Per. lever-age, 
XiEVERET, a young hare. (F., — L-) Spelt lyueret in Levins, ed. 
1570. — O.F, levrault, a ‘leveret, or young hare;^ Cot. fi. The 
suffix ’Oult — Low Lat. -oWms, from Q. H.Q. wald, power; see 
Introd. to Brachel, Etym. Diet., § 195 : it is her^ used merely with a 
dimin. sense. Cf. Hal. leprettaf a leveret. The base levr^ is 
from Lat. lepar-^ stem of lepus^ a hare. Root uncertain. See 
li epoiin e. 

XiEVIATHAK, a huee aquatic animal. (L-.-Heb.) In Min- 
sheu, ed. 1627; and in Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 174. — Late Lat. 
kviatkant Job, xl. ao (Vulgate). -Heb. livydthdn, an aquatic animal, 
dragon, serpent; so called from its twisting itself in curves. — 
Ileo. root Idvdh^ to cleave; Arab, root lawa\ to bend, whence 
/owd, the twisting or coiling of a serpent; Rich. Piet. pp. 1378, 
137 .t. ^ 

IiBVIGATB, to make smooth, (L.) Perhaps obsolete. [Rich- 
ardson cites an example from SirT. Elyot, where lightened, 

from Lat. Uuigaret to lighten, which from Ibuis^ light ; see fievity. 
But this is quite another word.] ‘ When use hath levigated the 
organs, and made the way so smooth and easie ; ’ Barrow, vol. iii. 
ser. 9 (K) ** Lat. letdgatus^ pp. of Ihdgare^ to make smooth. — 
Lat. Mt<-, stem of /Ats, smooth; with suffix -ig- weakened from 
ag^e, to drive. The Lat. leuis is cognate with Gk. Xftbt, smooth. 
Per. levigatHon, 

IiBVITB. one of the tribe of Levi. (L.,-Gk.,-Heb.) In A. V. 
Lu. X, 3S.-Lat LeutiOt Lu. x. 3a.— Gk. Lu. x. 3a. Formed 

with suffix from Afvt, Rev. vii. 7.— Heb. Levi^ one of the sons of 
Ja cob. Per . Levit-i^^, Levfr-t-c-e/. 

XaSrVITY» lightness of weight or of conduct. (L.) In Shak. 
Airs Well, i. a. 35. Not a French word, but formed by analogy 
with words in -(y (^F. from Lat. frvtfo^cm, acc. of /euiVos light- ^ 


'ness.— Lat. teuh, light ; which (by comparison with other language^ 
stan ds for Uguie, Cognate with £. ligit. See Xiight (a). 

IiEVY, the act of raising men for war; a force raised. 
(F.,— L.) In Shak. Macb. iii. a. 35. [The verb is from the sb., but 
1 find an earlier example of it. ' V^anne kyng lohn had frirytil 
many great summes of money;* Fabyan, Chron., Edw. Ill, an. 30.] 
— F. levde, ‘a bank, or causey; also, a levy, or levying of money« 
souldiers, Ac. ;* Cot. Properly the fem. of the pp. of ue vb. frsfr, 
to raise. — Lat leuare, to raise ; lit. * to make light.* — Lat. /ririi, 
light; see Ijevity. Per. levy, verb, levi-able; see lev-er, levant, 
eJev-ate, leavm, carnival. Poublet, levee, 

JjJSWI}, ignorant, base, licentious. (£.) Contracted for leweeL 
M. E. lewed, Chaucer, C. T. 576. — A. S, iJewed, adj. lay, i. e. be- 
longing to the laity; *J>0et kewede folc* — the lay-people, iElfric's 
Homilies, ed. Thorpe, ii. 74, 1 . 17. The word thus origmaUy merely 
meant ‘ the laitv,* hence the untaught, ignorant, as opposed to the 
clergy. The phrase lered and clergy and laity, taught and 

untaught, is not uncommon ; see P. Plowman, B. iv. ii. fi. The 
form Idwed is a pp., and it can onlv be the pp. ^ the verb Idewan, 
of which one sense was to weaken, debilitate, enfeeble, so that the 
orig. sense was * feeble ; * a sense which appears again in the comp. 
dUwed, feeble (Lye). The word geldwed (which is merely another 
spelling of geliaued or laewed, the prehx ge- making no difference) is 
used to translate the Lat. dehilitatum (enfeebled) in Exod. xxii. 10, 14; 
where Grein (unnecessarily and without any authority) has substi- 
tuted gelefed in place of the reading in Thwaites' edition. Cf. liwsa 
—Lat. inopia, Ps. Ixxxvii. 9, ed. Spclman. The change of sense 
from • feeble * or ‘ weak * to ‘ ignorant, untaught,* causes no diffi- 
culty. y. The more usual sense of Idwan is to betray; see Matt, 
xxvi. 15, 16; and Ettmuller*s A. S. Diet., p. 169. It is cognate 
with Goth, leutjan, to betray, Mark, xiv. 44, John, xviii. 5 ; which is 
a mere derivative of Goth, lew, an occasion, opportunity (hence 
opportunity to betr^), used to translate the Gk. in Rom. vii. 

8, II, a Cor. v. la. Gal. v. 13. 8. Thus the train id thought can 

be deduced in the order following, viz. opportunity, opportunity to 
betray, betrayal, enfeeblement, ignorance, baseness, vileness, licen- 
tiousness. % It may be added that any connection with the A. S. 
Ie6d, M. E. lede, people, is absolutely out of the question. Ber. 
lewd-ly, lewd-nessmigaormco. Acts, xviii. 14. 

IiEXICON, a dictionary. (Gk.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.— 
Qk. ktfiudv (with fiipKiov, a book, understood), a lexicon ; properly 
neut. of Xf£(^(it, adj., of or for words. — Gk. Xf^c-t, a saying, speech. 
— Gk. Xlyfiv, to speak ; see Xiegend. Per. lexico'graph-y, lexiev 
grapk-i-c-al, lexieo-graphd’C'^iUly, lexica- graph-^r ; all from jpdiptte, 
t,o write ; see Graphic. 

IiEY, a meadow ; see Lea. (£.) 

LT ABIiE» responsible, subject. (F.,-L.) In Shak. John, n. 
490; v. a. 101. In the latter passage it means ‘ allied, associated, 
compatible;’ Schmidt. Formed, with the common suffix -^ble, 
from F. Her, * to tie, bind, fasten, knit, . . . unite, oblige, or make 
beholden to ; * Cpt. — Lat. ligare, to tie, bind ; see Ligament. 
Per. liabil-i-ty. 

Xj 1 AB» a formatipn of limestone, underlying the oolite. (F., — C.?) 
Modem in £., and only as a geological term ; but old in French. Not 
in Todd’s Johnson. — F. lias, formerly Hais, Hois. * Liais, a very 
hard free-stone whereof stone-steps and tombe-stones be commonly 
made;* Cot. Spelt /*o« in the 13th cent. (Littr^.) Perhaps from. 
Bret. Hack, leach, a stone ; of which Legonidec says that ne only 
knows it by the Diet, of Le Pelletier, but that it seems to be the 
same as one of the ilat stones to which the name of dolmen is com- 
monly given in Brittany. The ch is marked as a guttural, (dewing 
that it is a ref^ Celtic word. Cf. Gael, leac, a flat stone, W. 
tleck ; see Cromlech. Per. liassdc. 

LIB9 to castrate; obsolete. (£.) Florio, ed. 1598, has: *Aeea- 
ponare, to geld, splaie, or lib.* See Glib (3). 

LIBATlOlffy the pouring forth of wine in honour of a deity. 
(F.,-L.) In Minsheu, 1637. - F. libation (Cot.) - Lat Uba- 
I tionem, acc. of Hbatio, a libation. — Lat. Hbatus, pp. of libare, to sip, 
taste, drink, pour out4*Gk. ktifiw. to pour out, offer a libation, let 
flow, shed. p. Prob. from VRI, to distil, ooze; cf. Skt. H, to 
distil, ooze, dro{>. See Liquid^ River. 

LIBEL, a written accu^tion, defamatory publication. (L.) The 
orig. sense is merely ‘ a little book * or * a brief piece of writing.* 
Hence Wyclif has: * )^e he to. hir a libel of forsakyng;* Matt. v. 
31. — Lat. libellus, a little book, writing, written notice; hence 
‘ lihellum lepudii * in Matt. v. 31 (Vulgate). Dimin. of liber, a book ; 
see lAbraxy* ^ Evidently taken directly from the I^tin ; see 
F. Hbelle in Cotgrave. Per. libel, verb, libeller, l^ll-oue, Hbelk 
tius^ly. 

LIBERAL, generous, candid, free, noble-minded. (F.,«pL) 
?M. £. Uberai. Gower, C. A. iii. X14, 1 . 4. - O. F. Uberal, Miberall;^ 



LIBERATE. 


LIEF. 
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[or rather in 4 sj^Uables] to sipxifj^ the * waking* or 

' “ oe lit. sense is * corpse- 


Cot.«>Lat* libiratis, befitting a frte man, generous. --Lat. Itbtr^ fiiee.^ though its component parts are common. Chaucer has lieh-wah 
p. The orig. sense seems to have been ‘ acting at pleasure,* pursuing 
one's own pleasure, at liberty to do as one likes ; it is thus 
connected with /ibit, Jubit, it pleases, it is one's pleasure; from 
V^LUBH (weakened form LIBH), to desire ; cf. Skt. iubh, to desire, 
covet. See Idff, Dar. liberaUiy ; liheraMy « F. libiraliid (Cot), 
from Lat. acc. lAtraliiattm ; UberaUsm, libtrab>iti. And see libtratt. 


Ub*r ^, J ihtr im§y libidinous, 

IiTHBRATB, to set free. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Lat. 
Uhsraiust pp. of liberart^ to set free. Lat liber, free ; see Idboral. 
Dor. /fWar-ion, liberat<-or. 

LmBBTlNB, a licentious man. (L.) In Shak. Much Ado, ii. 
I. 144. * Applied at first to certain heretical sects, and intended to 
mark the licentious liberty of their creed ; * Trench, Select Glossary; 
q.y. Cf. Acts, vi. 9. «■ Lat. libertinus, adj., of or belonging to a 
freed man ; also, as sb., a freed man ; used in the Vulgate in Acts, 
vi. 9. An extended form of Lat. lihertus, a forced man. «> Lat. 
liber, free; with participial suffix -tus. See liiberal. per. 
Uberti n-ism, 

IiIHBRTY, freedom. (F.,«-L.) M. E. liherth, libertee, Chaucer, 
C. T. 8047. — O.F. liherte, later liberty, ‘liberty, freedom;* Cot.-> 
Lat. libertalem, acc. of liberkts, liberty... Lat. liber, free; see liiberal. 
liIBIPINOUS, lustful. (F.,«iL.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627; and 
in Holinshed's Chron. Hen. II, an. 1173 (R.) F. libidineux, ‘libi- 
dinous, lascivious ; * Cot. Lat. libidinosus, eager, lustful. — I^t. 
libidin^, stem of libido, lust, pleasure. •• Lat. libel, it pleases. —VLIBH, 
weakened form of LUBH, to desire; see Liberal, Lier. Per. 
libidinnus-ly, libidinom-nese. 

LIBBARIT, a collection of books, a room for books. (F.,->L.) 
M. E. librairie, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 257. — F. librairie. 
— Lat. librarium, a book-case ; neut. of lihrarim, of or belonging to 
books. Lat. for libro-, crude form of liber, a book, orig. the 
bark of a tree, which was the earliest writing material ; with suffix 
-arius, p. Prob. connected with Gk. Afirtt, a scale, rind ; from 
Eurcm. ^LAP, to peel. See Leaf. Per. librari-an, librari-an-ship, 
LIBBATE, to Dalance, be poised, move slightly as things that 
balance; LIBBATION, a balancing, slight swinging motion. 
(L.) The verb is rarA and merely made out of the sb. * Libraiion^ 
a ballancing or poising; also, the motion of swinging in a pen- 
dulum;* Kersey, ed. 1715. Formed, by analogy with F. sbs. in 
-tom, from Lat. libraltonem, acc. of libratio, a poising. •• Lat. libratus, 
pp. of librare, to poise. — Lat. libra, a balance, a level, machine for 
levelling, a pound of 12 ounces, -f Gk. Kir pa, a pound of 12 ounces, 
a coin. p. Lat. ll-hra « Gk. KX-rpa, the words being cognate. 
Root uncertain. Per. librat^r?y ; from the same source are de^liber^ 
ate, eoui^libri-um, level. Also F. litre, from Gk. Kir pa. 

LICENCE, LICENSE, leave, permission, abuse of freedom, 
excess. (F., — L.) *Leue and /ycemce* cleave and licence; ]P. Plow- 
man, A. prol. 82. ‘A lycence and a leue;* id. B. prol. 85. [The 
right spelling is with c ; sometimes the spelling with s is reserved for 
the verb, to make a difference to the ey-e.] — F. licence, ‘ licence, 
leave ; * Cot. — Lat. licentia, freedom to act. — Lat. licent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of Ivclre, to be allowable, to be permissible ; the orig. sense 
being ‘ to be left free.* B. Connected with Lat. linquere, to leave, 
Gk. Keiveiv, to leave, and. Skt. rich, to leave, to evacuate. — 
to leave, leave empty, clear off. Curtius, ii. 60. The supposed 
connection with £. leave is probably false; see note to Leave (1). 
Per. licence, or more commonly license, verb, 1 Hen. IV, i. 3. 123; 
licens-^r, Milton's Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 24, 1 . 8 ; also licentiate, 
q. V., licentious, q. v. See ^Iso leisure, ilrlicit. From the same root 
are de^linquent, de^re^lickion, rerlinquish, re-lic, re-lict,de-re-lict, el-lipse, 
ec-lipse. 

LICENTIATE, one who has a grant to exercise a profession. 
(L.) M. £. licenciat, Chaucer, C. T. 220. Englished from Low Lat. 
licentiatus, pp. of licentiare, ^o license. —lAt. licentia, a license. See 
Iiioe noe, 

LICENTIOUS, indulging in excess of freedom, dissolute. 
XF.,—L.) ‘A licentious libertie;’ Spenser, F. Q. v. 5. 25.^ F. 
lieendeux ; in Sherwood's Index to Cotgrave. •• ^at. licentiosus, 
lull of licence. Lat. Ucentia, licence. See Idoenoe. Per. 
Ueenti ous4y, n tm, 

LICHEN, one of an order of cellular fiowerless plants ; also, an 
eruption on the skin. (L., — Gk.) See Holland, tr. of Plutarch, b. 
xxvi. c. 4. Also Kersey's Diet, ed. 1715. «« Lat. lichen, in Pliny, 
Nat. Hist xxvi. 4. 10, § ai ; xxiii. 7. 63, % iiy.-Gk. Ktlxfjy* lichen, 
> tree^moss ; also, a lichen-like eruption on the skin, a tetter. Gene- 
rally connected with Gr. Kelxe^yf to lick, to lick up; from its en- 
croachment; see Xiiok. Cf. Russ, lishai, a tetter, morphew, lichen, 
liverwort. 

LICH-GATE, a church-yard gate with a pordi under which a 
bier may be rested. (£.) In Johnson's Diet The word is scarce, 


watching of a dead body ; C. T. 2960. TE 
gate.’ M. £. Uch, the body, most often a dead body or corpse 
(sometimes lengthened to liche in two syllables, as above) ; see 
Layamon, 6682, 10434; Ormulum, 8183. 16300 ; St. Marharete, ed. 
Cockayne, p. 5 ; An O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 149, 1. 78, p. 
131.1. 471 ; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 2441, 2447, 2488,4140; 
P. Plowman, B. x. 2 ; &c. A.S. lie, the body, almost always u^ 
of the livings body ; Grein, ii. 179. The orig. sense is * form,^ shape, 
or likeness, and it is from the same root as like, adj., with which it 
is closely connected ; see Like (i). + Du. lijk, a corpse, Icel. 
a living body (in old poems) ; also a corpre. -f- Dan. iig, a corpse. 
+ Swed. lik, a conise.+Goth. leik, the body. Matt. v. 29 ; a corpse. 
Matt, xxvii. 52 .< 4 *&> leiehe, O. H. G. lih, the body, a corpse ; whence 
G. leiehnam, a corpse. And see Gate. 

LICK, to pass the tongue over, to lap. (E.) M. E. lieken, likken ; 
Wyclif, Luke, xvl. 21. — A. S. liccian, Luke, xvi. 21; Orcin, ii. 180. 
4- Du. likken. + Goth, laigon, only in the comp, bi-laigon, Luke, 
XVL 21.4- G. lecken. + Russ, lizate. + Lat. lingere. 4. Gk. 

Skt. lih, Vedic form rih, to lick. p. All from qf RICH, to lick. 
Fick, i. 106. Per. lecher, q. v. 

LICORICE, LIQUORICE, a plant with a sweet root, used in 
medicine. (F.,<«L>,«*Gk.) M. £. lieoris. In early use ; Layamon, 
1774.V. Chaucer, C. T. 3207. — O. F. lieonce*, not recorded, but 
obviously the old form of liqueriee, * lickorice,* in Cotgrave. Littr6 
gives also the corrupt (but old) spellings reeulisse, reguUsse, whence 
mod. F. riglisse. So also in Ital., we have the double form legorizia, 
regolizia. JLat. Ujuiritia, liauorice, a corrupted form ; the correct 
spelling being glyeyrrhiza, wnich is found in Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxii. 
9. 11.- Gk. yKvxii^pi(a, the liquorice-plant; so called from its sweet 
root. — Gk. yKvxii-, cinde form of yKvxbs, sweet ; and fil(a, a root, 
cognate with E. wort. The Gk. yKvxiis is usually regarded as 
cognate with tAi. duleis, sweet. See Duloet and Wort. 
LICTOR, an officer in Rome, who bore an axe and fasces. (L.) 
In Shak., ^utony, v. 2. 2 14. — Lat. lietor, a lictor, so called (perhaps) 
from the faki^es' or bundles of bound rods which he bore, or from 
binding culprits. Connected with ligare, to bind. See Xiigament. 
LID, a cover. (£.) M. £. lid (rare, see exx. in Stratmann); spelt 
led. Sir Cleges, 1 . 273, in Weber's Met. Romances, vol, i.— A.S. kid. 
Matt, xxvii. ^.4* Du. lid, a lid ; (not the same word as lid, a joint). 
4- Icel. hub, a gate, gateway, gap, space, breach.+M. H. G. ///, lid, 
a cover (obsolete). p. Apparently from A.S. hlidan, to shut, 
cover, Grein, ii. 86 ; cf. O. Sax. hlidan, to cover. It seems to be 
further connected with A. S. hlHS, a slope, side of a hill, Lat. cliuus ; 
from the Teut. base HLI, to lean *■ Gk^ KAI, to lean, whence Gk. 
xKiyuv, to lean, nKtaths, a folding door, gate, entrance (like Icel. 
hlid above). — V RRL to tean ; see Iieaa (1). Per. Lid-gate, 
occurring as a poet’s name. 

LIE (1), to rest, lean, lay oneself down, repose, abide, be situate. 
(E.) A strong verb. M. £. liggen, lien, pt. t. lei, lai, lay, pp. leien, 
lein, lain; Chaucer, jC.*!. 3651, 20; P. Plowman, B. iii. 175, i. 30, 
iii. 38. — A.S. liegan, pt. t. Iceg, pp. legen; Grein, ii. x8i. 4* ^u. 
liggen, pt. t. lag, pp. gelegen. 4* Icel. liggja, pt. t. Id, pp. leginn. 4* 
Dan. ligge, pt. t. laae, pp. /igger. 4 *Swed. ligga, pt. t. lag, pp. legad. 
4-G. liegen, 'pt. t. lag, pp. gelegen.^^ Goth, ligan, pt. t. lag, pp. ligans, 
4* Russ. lejate.'^Lat. base leg-*, to lie; only in lectus, a bea.-fGk. base 
AfX-, appearing in aorist lAcfo, Homer, Iliad, xiv. 252 ; Kiyoe, a bed. 
p. All from European base LAGH, to lie ; Fick, t. 748. % The pp. 

lien occurs in Gen. |cxvi. 10, ps. Ixviii. Der. lay, q.v., law, q.v. 
LIE (2), to tell a lie, speak falsely. (E.) M. E. ti^en, lien, lyen, a 
strong verb; Layamon, 3034, Chaucer, C. T. 765 ; pt. t. leh, Laya- 
mon, 13943, 17684 ; pp.Jowffi, B. Plowman, B. v. 95. — A. S. ledgan. 



iduh, pp. lugans. ^ Q^lUgen, pit. t. log, pp. gelogen. p. All from 
Teut base LUG, to lie; Fick, iii. 375. Cf. Russ. Igate, luigate, to 
lie; Icye, a lie. Der. lie, zi, » A. .6. lyge, lige, Grein, ii. 199 ; li-ar 
— A. S. ledgere ; ly 4 ng, Iy 4 ng 4 y. 

LIEF, dear, beloved, loved, pleasing. (E.) Now chiefly used in 
jthe phr. ‘ I had as lief,' which is cpmmon in Shak. ; see Hamlet iii. 
2. 4. M. )£. litf, leef, lef, Chaucer,Ci T. 3790; vocative and pi. Uue 
(•sieve), id. 1138;' compar. leuer (•» lever), id. 295; superl. leuest 
(mlevesf), P. Plowman's Cxede, ed. Skeat 1 . xfi. •• ^S. led/, Udf, 
vocative led/a, pi. led/e, compar. led/ra, superl. led/esta, Grein, iL 174, 
175 (a common word). + Du. lief, dear, 4 - Icel. //q^.+Swed. 

Goth. Hubs. 4 * G. lieb, M. H. G. Hep, O. H. G. Hup. [So alto 
lidboi, agreeaUe, from Hobo, it pleases; cf. Hobite, to love.] fi« AE 
from Teut base LUR to be pleasing to ; efr Lat. /efe, it 
pleases; Skt. lubh, to covet, desire. - 4/ LUBH, to desire^ llfit 



88!^ LIEGE. LIGHT. 

(from the same root) /ow, kaw (a), Ub-mtl; ItTherty, h%irau, lib^f IiIFBLOKa, lasting for a life-time. (E.) Also spelt 
ertine, lib-idinous ; also dt-Ulhtrati, d$4iv§r ; perhaps elivtr. as in Shak. { see Idv^ng, Uf$lmg is not in Todd % Johnson ; 

XiISOB, faithful, subject, true, bound feudal tenure. (F.,- and is, in fact, a mete modem revival of the ong. form of /iWeng* 
O. H. G.) ®. The etymology it disguised by a change both of di ffeienti ated from it as to sense. 

sense ana usage. We now sty • a /iVg# vassal,* i. e. one bound to his IiIFT (i), to elevate, raise. (Scand.) M. E. /i/rm, to raise; 

lord; it is easy to see that this sense is due to a false etymology Prompt. Parv. p. 303 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 359; Havelok, xoaS; 

which connected the word wii Lat. Ugatut, bound, pp. of ligan, to spelt Uftn {kfftem), Ormulum, 2658, 3744, 2755, 6141, 7528^ &c. 
bind ; see Xdgaxnent. 6. But the fact is, that the older phrase The ong. sense is to raise aloft^ to exalt into the air, — Icel. lypta 
was * a ^kge lord,* and th e older sense ‘ a free lord,* in exact contra- (pronounced lyftd)^ to lift ; from kft^ the air. d* Dan. th/te^ to lift ; 
diction to the popular notion. 7. The popular notion even cor- from loft, a. loft, a cock-loft, orig. ‘ the air.* + Swed. l^a, to lift ; 
rupted the spelling ; the M. E. spelling lege or liege being sometimes from to//, a loft, garret, orig. ‘ the air.* Thus lift is a mere deriv. of 
altered to lige or %g9* The phrase * my lege man * occurs twice, and ^f^q. y. The i mutation of, u (0). 

» my Uge meu * once, in Will, of Palerne, 1 1 74. 2663, 3004. The ex- IiIFT (2). to steal, f E.) ‘ But if nightrrobbeis lift [steal from] 

pression * oure /yg# lord * occurs in Rob. of Glouc.jp. 45 7» 7 » ^ well-stored hive; Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 228, 1. ptd, 

Chaucer, C.T. 12271 (Six-text, C. 337, where the Mfe. have lige, lege. The sb. lifter, a thief, occurs in Shak., Troil. i. 3. 1.29. This verb is 
liege). In Barbour*B Bruce, cd. Skeat, v. 165, we find both the old unconnected with the verb above, though doubtless early confused 
spelling and the old sense. *Bot andllifin frgtf pouste’-but ifl sur- with it. Strictly, it should be liff,i\ko -/ denoting the agent, and 
vive in free and undhputed sovereignty or power. - O. F. lige, ‘ liege, rightly employed in the sb, only. We still speak of ‘ a shop-/(f/«r.* 
leall, or loyall ; Pri«ce/igr, a liege lord; the same;* Cot. An E. word, but only preserved in Gothic, Gk., and Latin. Cf. 

Also (better) spelt liege in the 1 2th cent. (Littr^.) - O. H. G. ledee, Goth. hUfan^ to steal, *to liff,' Matt vi. 10. Mk. x S9; Lu. xviii. ao; 
4edie, also lidie, lidig (mod. G. ledig), free, unfettered, free from all whence the sb. hliftm {^hlif-tus), a thief, John, x i. p. The 
obligations. The expression ‘ ligius homo, quod Teutonic^ diciiur Goth. hUfan is exactly equivalent to the cojpate Lat. clepere, to steal; 
iedigman* ^curs a.i). 1253; Ducange. ‘ A lord * seems to. have and Goth, hliftus — Gk. Kkinrrje, a thief, connected with nkiirrtty 
been a lord of a free band ; and his lieges, though serving under him. (base /rXee-^to steal ; the form of the root being KLAP«KARP. 
were privileged men, free from all other obligations ; their name LIGAMENT, a band, the membrane connecting the moveable 
being due to their /rwdom, not to their stfTt/frf. B. Further; the bones. (F.,-.L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627; and in Cotgrave. - F. 
O. H. G. lidic is, properly, free of one’s way, free to travel where one Ugatnent, * a ligament, or ligature ; * Cot. •- Lat. Ugamentum, a tie, 
pleases, from O.H.G. lidan, to go, depart, experience, take one’s band. — Lat. Uga-^re, to tie; with suffix ^mentum. Root uncertain, 
way; cognate with A.S. Man, to go, tiavel. Also, the cognate D^r. ligamenM, ligament-^us. From Lat. /«gar#we have also/igo- 
Icel. /idwgr, ready, free, is from Icel. Ii6a, to travel; see Lead (i). twre, liable, lietor, lien, ally, alligation, 

^ For further information on this difficult word, see Dies, Scheler, LIGATUEB, a bandage. (F.,--L.) In Minsheu, cd. 1627, 
and Littrd ; and the O. Du. ledig, free, in Kilian. Some have ob- Md in Cotgrave. — F. ligature, ‘ a ligature, tie, band ; * Cot. — Lat. 
served that the O. Du. spelling of leec for ledig throws an additional Ugatura, a binding, bandage ; properly fern, of fut. part, of ligare, 
light upon the word ; to which may be further added that the M. E. to bind ; see Ligament. 

spelling lege is of some importance. Diez and Scheler, who incline IiIGHT (1), illuminatioti, (E.) M. E. light, Chaucer, C.T. 
to. the derivation given above, would (I should suppose) have been I 99 ** * ledht, Grein, ii. 177 ; cf. lyhtan, Uhtan, to shine, id. li. 
confirmed in their opinion had they known that fonn. *Leecheyt aoo, [The vowel i • A.S. f *=/, due to mutation of fd»Goth. w.] 
Tmledigheid] is moeder van alle quaethede** idleness is mother of "bDu. licAf.+G. O.H.G. /i«Ate.+Goth. light, p. Ob- 
all vices ; O. Du. Proverb, cited in Oudemans. Ducange*s attempt serve that the / is a mere suffix ; A. S. ledh^t ^ O. U. G. liuh^ta «■ 
to connect the word with Low Lat. liius, a. kind of vassal, is a Goth, liuh-ath ; thus the ba^ is LUH, to shine, Fiqk, iii. 2J4. 
failure ; and all other attempts arc worse. 7 * Neglecting the final /, we have cognate words in Icel, Ijds (« 

LIEGEH, LEIGER, an ambassador; see Ledger. liuh-sa), light, Icel. /ogi, a flame (whence Lowland Scotch lowe, a 

LIEN, a lee [al claim, a charge on property. (F., — L.) A legal flame),. Lat. lux {mluc^sa), light, Lat. lumen (<» light, luna 

word ; not in Todd's Johnson ; preserved as.a law term from olden {•"lue-m), the moon ; with numerous connected terms, such as Lat, 
times. F. lien, * a band, or tye, . . . anything that fasteneth or fet- lucuhrare, lucus, lustrare, illustris, &c. So also Gk. Xcvic-df« white, 
tercth;* Cot. - Lat. ligamen, a band, tie. Lat. ligare, to tie; see bright, kbxt'os (** kvx-voe), a light, lamp, &c. 8. All from 

Ligament. » cf Skt. ruch, to shine, whence ruch, light, splcn- 

LIEXT, place, stead. (F„—L.) In thephr. *in lieu of* “in. place dour, the exact equivalent of Lowland Scotch lowe. Ber. light* 
of; Temp. i. 2. 123. -• F. lieu, *a place, roome;’ Cot Spelt Hu in hmtse. Also, light, verb, M. E. lighten, Chaucer, C.T. 2428, A.S. 
the loth cent. (Littrd.) — Lat. locum, acc. of locus, a place; see lyhtan, lihtan^ Grein, ii. 200; whence lighter, sb. Also ligkt^en{i), 
LooUB. Bar. lieu-tenant, q. v. q* ▼•» Hgbl-ning, q. v. Coimected words are luc-id, lue-i-fer, e-lue» 

LIEXTTENANT, a deputy, vicegerent &c. (F.,“L,) M.E. (date, il-lu-minate, lu-nar, lu-natic, luc-uhration, lea (q.v.), lustre^ 
lieutenant, Gower, C. A.i. 73 ; P. Plowman, B. xvi. 47. — F, lieutenant, il’lu-strate, U-lu~strious, lu-minous, lynx, &c. 

• a lieutenant, deputy ; * Cot. — Lat. locum-tenentem, acc. of locum- LIGHT ^), active, not heavy, unimportant. (E.) M. E. ligt^ 
tenene, one who holds another’s place, a deputy. — Lat. locum, acc. of Chaucer, C.T. 9087 ; lightly, adv., id. 1463. — A. S. ledht, adj., Grein, 
iocue, a place ; and ienens, pres. part, of tenere, to hold. See L00U8 I 7 ^* ed — < ; and /edAr»/fAf. 4 ‘Du. ligt.^loxil. /drrr.-f-Dait 

and Tansmt. Bor. Heutenanc-y, /#/.+Swcd./a//.+Gpth, leihts, 2 Cor. i. 17.+G. leicht, M. Hi, G. //A/#, 

LIFE, animate existence. (E.) M. E. lif, lyf, gen. case lyues, dat. O. H. G, lihti, liht, p. The f is a suffix ( « -ta), and the base lih 

lyue, pi. lyues (with « - v); Chaucer, C. T, 2757, 2778, 14100, — appears to be ^uivalent, to link, the long i being due. to loss of 
A.S. lif, gen. lifes, dat. life, pi. lif as ; Grein, ii. 183. + Icel. lif, lifi, « > tbe form link is a nasalised form for lah, answering to the 
•+ Dan. Uv. + Swed. l\f. + O. H. G. Up, leip, life ; mod. G. leih, the Gk. Xox-, appearing in. 1 -Xax-i/#, light. * Lihta stands, according to 
Imdy. Cf. Du. li^, the body. p. All from Teut. base LiBA, life ; Tvdt, for li^-ta, and comes from the same root as Llthuaniau 
Fick, iii. 2ft, *rhis sb, is a derivative from Teut. base LIB, to re- lengwa-s, light, Churcb Slavonic UgHhil, light [Russ. Ugkit], Gk. 
main, occurring in Icel. Ufa, to be left, to remain, to live, A. S. <-Xox-i'» and Skt. laghu, light ; * Fick, iii, 264. To whidi may be 
UJlan, to be remaining, to live ; O. H. G. Uhan, lipan, only used in added Lat. lease, light, usually supposed to stand for. leguis, from the 
the comp, belihan, M. H. G. heliben, G, bleiben, to remain, be left, same base. 7. The common ground -form is LAG HU or 
7. Perhaps the sense * remain * arose from that of * to cleave ; * and RAGHU, light, as evidenced by the preceding forms, csp. by the 
thus life may be connected with Lithuanian lipti, to cleave, stick, Gk. and Skt. ; to- which add Skt. raghu, the Vedic form tor laghu^ 
Skt. lip, to anoint, smear, Gk. dKtipeiv, to anoint; the form of the Benfey, p. 753. 8. All from the lo spring, run» 

European root being LIP ; Fick, i. 7 5 a. Ber. life-blood, lifeboat, hasten ; api^aring iu Skt. rangA, to move swiftly, langh, to jump 
life-estate, life-guard, q. v„ life-hold, life-insurance, &c. ; also Itfe-less, over, ramh, to move swiftly ; Irish lingim, I spring, Scip, bouno. 
life-Ust-ly, l^e-lesa-neu, Itfe-Umg. Also live, live-ly, live-lihood, live- See Fick, i. ipo. Thus the orig. sense is * spring,* active, nimble ; 
long. From the same source, lem/e (i). And see Alive. from which tpe other seuses are cosily deduced. Ber. ligkt-ly, Ught- 

LLPBGtTAJW, a body-guard. (Hybrid ;£. and F.) *The ness, Ughts,ci,v., light-fingered, light-headed, ligkt-hearted,lighHmnded, 
Cherethites were a kind of Itfegsuard to king David ;* Fuller, Pisgah &c. ; Hght-stme, Rom. ofthe Rose, h 936; light-some-neui Tights (2), 
Sight of Palestine, ed. 1650, p. 217. From Lifb and Guara. q. v. ; light-eKt q. v. From the same root we have ^rom Lat leu-ie) 
See Trench, ^g. Past and Present The word is not borrowed lev-ant, kv-er, lev-ity, lev-y, al-Uv-iate, &c. And see Long, 
from the G» kibgarde, a body-guard ; and it is much to the purpose LIGHT (3)* to settle,, alight, descend. (£.) M. £. lighten, lihtex ; 
to observe that, if it were so, it would make no difference ; for the * adun heo gunnen /tATen '“they alighted down ; Layamon, 26537 ; 
G. kib is the G. spelling of 0 ie word whtdi we spell life, despite the * he ligkte a'^oun of lyard * “ he lights down from his norse, P.Plow- 
idifference in sense. The M. H* G. Up meant * life * as well as * body.* ^man, B, xvii.64. p. The sense is to.relieve a horns of Ms burden. 



LIGHTEN. LIMB. 

Ad (he word is identical with in tbeKnie of to relieve wUch is a precioag stone unknown in modern siineraloOT;' 

of a burden. The derivation is from the adj, light, not heavy ; see ISSole Wordbook, by Eastwood and Wright. » l4it. Ugurim. Gk. 
Xiight (s). Y* When a man alights from a horse, he not only ki'fuptw, also spelt kiyya6(Hw, kiytcwSptw, kvynohpiop, a sort of gem ; 
relkves the horse of his burden, but completes the action by acc. to some, a reddish amber, acc. to others, the hyacinth (JUddell). 
descending or alighting on the earth ; hence light came to be used XiIlCB (i), similar, resembling. (£.) M. £. lyk, Hk ; Chaucer, 
in the sense of to descend, settle, of^ with the prep. on. *New C. T. 414, 1973, A. S. lie, in comp. ge-He, like, in which form it is 
lighted an a heaven-kissing hill ; * Hamlet, iii. 4. 59 ; * this murder* common ; Grein, i. 422, The prefix was long retained in the 
ous shaft Hath yet not lifted;* Macb. ii. 3. 148. Hence this verb weakened form or>- ; Chaucer has y/ich« as an adv.,C. T. 3528; 
is really a doublet of Ids^ten (a), q. v„ as well as of Lighten (3). -f Du. ge-Ujk, Hke ; where is a prefix. 4 - Icel. likr, gllkr, like ; 
Der. ligkt-er, q. v. And see Alight, verb. where g- ■* gt*, prefix. 4 * Dan. lig, + Swed. lik, 4 * Gotn. ga^leihs, 

LIG&TElSr (i), to illuminate, flash. (E.) The force of the final Mark, vii. 8.4-G^/#irA, M. H. G. gt-lich, O. H. G. korlih. fi. All 
•en is somewhat dubious, but appears to be due rather to the in* from Teut. base GA*Lt'KA, adj., signifying* resembling in form,' and 
transitive than to the transitive form. 1. Intrane. to shine as derived from the Teut. sb. LlKA, a form, shape, appearing in A.S. 
lightning ; * it lightens* Romeo, ii. a. lao. M. E. lightenen. Prompt, lie, a form, body (whence Iiich-gate), O. Sax. lih, Icel. lik, Goth. 
Parv. p. 304 ; more correctly, lightnen, best shown by the derived Uik, the body, &c. Hence the form of the Teut. base is LIK, per- 
word lightn^ing. In this word light^-en foe n gives the word a haps with the sense * to resemble;* Fick, iii. a68. y. A further 
neuter sense, the sense being * to become light ; * this is clearly trace of the word perhaps appears in Gk. nj-kln^t, such, of such 
evidenced by the use of the same letter in Moeso*Gothic, which an age, Lat. ta-U*s, such, Russ, to-lik-ii, such, Lat. qua-li-s, of what 
has full’-n^an, to become full, and-bund^n-an, to become unbound; sort. Ber. lihf'fyt M. £. likly, Chaucer, C. T. 1174; iike 4 i-hood, 
see note on Goth, verbs in -nan in Skeat's Goth. Diet., p. 303. M. £. liklihed, id. 13526; Hke-li-ness, M. £. liklines, id. 8373 ; like^ 
S. Tri^. The trans. use is in Shak. Hen. VllI, ii. 3. 79, Titus ness, M. £. liknes, P. Plowman, B. i. 113, foimerly Ancren 

And., ii. 3. 327, with the sense * to illuminate.* This is really no Riwle, j>. 230, from A. S. ge 4 icnes ; like^wise, short for in like wise 
more than the intrans. verb incorrectly used. The correct trans. (see Wise, sb.) ; like {2), f\,v. \ like,sh. i lik-en, q. v. All 

form is to light, as in : * the eye of heaven that lights the lower adjectives ending in -/y have adopted this ending from A. S. -lie, lit, 
world ; * Rich. II, iii. a. 38. This is the M. E. lighten, lighU (where * like ; * all adverbs in -/y take this suffix from A. S. 4 ice, the same 
the final •en is merely the mark of the infin. mood, often dropped) ; word with the adverbial final -r added. The word like 4 y>m like-like, 
Chaucer, C.T. 2428. — A.S. ledhtan, to illuminate; Grein, li. 178. a refo^cation. \ 

«-A.S. ledht, light; see Light (x). Ber. lightn-ing. JsIIBlB (a), to approve, be pleased with. (£.) The mod. sense is 

LIGHTED (2), to make lighter, alleviate. (£.) The final -en is evolved by an alteration in the construction. The M. E. verb lyken 
merely formative, as in strength-en, Ungth-en, short-en, weak-en. It is (or liken) signified * to please,' and was used impersonally. We 
intended to have a causal force, though, curiously enough, its have, in fact, changed the phrase it likes me mio I like, and so on 
original sense was such as to make the verb intrans. or passive, as throughout. Both senses are in Shak. ; see Temp. iii. x. 43, Hamlet, 
noticed under Lighten (x). The true form should rather have v. a. 276. Chaucer has only the impers. verb. * KiiCi \{ you liketh* 
been to light merely, as it answers to M.E. lighten, lighte (in which and if it please you ; C. T. 779 ; still preserved in the mod. phrase 
the final -en is merely the mark of the infin. mood, and is often ‘if you lite.* ‘That oughte liken you ' — that ought to please you;* 
dropped). *Lyghteyn, or make weyhtys [weights] naore esy, lightyn id. 13866. — A. S. llcian, to please, rarely liean ; Grein, ii. 182. The' 
burdens, heuy weightis, Allevio; * Prompt. Parv. p. 304. ‘To lihten lit. sense is to be like or suitable for. — A. S. He, ge-He, like ; see 
ower heaued to take the weight [of hair] off your head ; Ancren Like (i). 4 ’ Du. lijken, to be like, resemble, seem, suit ; from ge-lijk, 
Riwle, p. 42a. From the adj. light ; see Light (a), and Light (3). like. 4* Icel> lika, to like ; from likr, like. 4* Goth, leikan, ga-leikan. 
So also Dan. lette, to lighten, from let, light. to please ; from ga-leik$, like.-f M. H. G. Hehen, ge-Hchen, to be like; 

LIOHTEIK’ (3), to descend, settle, alight. (E.) *0 Lord, let from like (G. gleieh). Ber. lik-ing, M.E. likinge, P. Plow* 

thy mercy lighten upon us;* Te Deum, in the Prayer-book (Lat. man, JB. xi. 30, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 371. Also well- 
‘ fiat *). Here lighten is a mere extension of Light (3), o. v. well-pleasing* Ps. xcii. X3, Prayer-book. 

LIGHTER, a boat for unlading ships. (Du.) In Skinner, ed. LllnEiH, to consider as similar, to compare. (Scand.) M.E. 
X67X ; and in Pope, Dunciad, ii. 387. Not really E., but borrowed liknen. ‘ The water is likned to the worlde ;* P. Plowman, B. viii. 
from Du. ligter, a lighter (Sewel) ; spelt liehter in Skinner. Hence 39, A. ix. 34. * And lyknez, hit to heuen lyjte * — and likens it to the 
also lighter-man, from Du. ligterman, a lighter-man (Sewel). — Du. light of heaven ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 500. But the true 
frg/, light (not heavy) ; see Light (2). % Thus the sense is the sense is probably intransitive, as in the case of Goth, verbs in 

same as if the word had been purely English ; it means * unloader ; * -nan, and several Swed. verbs in -na ; and the peculiar use and 
from the use made of these vessels. Ber. lighter-man (as above) ; form of the word is Scand., not E. It appears to be intrans. in 
lighter-age. Allit. Poems, B. 1064. — Swed. likna, (x) to resemble, (a) to liken ; 

LIGHTNING, an illuminating flash. (E.) See Lighten (1). from lik, like.4-Dan. ligne, (i) to resemble, (a) to liken ; from lig, 
LIGHTS, lungs. (£.) M.E. lightes. Destruction of Troy, 10705; like. See Like (x). 

]>a /tA/««the lights, Layamon, 6499, answering to A.S. 6d lihtan, LILAC, a flowering shrub. (Span., — Turkish, — Pers.) Spelt 
i.e* foe light things. So called from their lightness. So also Russ, lilaeh in Kersey, ed. 17x5. — Span, lilae, lila, a lilac. Of Oriental 
frgfov, lights; from iegkii, light. See Light (a). origin. — Turk, leilaq, a lilac; Zenker's Turk, Diet. p. 797, col. 3. 

LIGN-ALOE8, a kind of tree. (Hybrid; L. and Gk.) In Borrowed from the Pers. /t/q/, /</o>y, or W/oag, of which the projjer 
Numbers, xxiv. 6 (A. V.) * A kind of odoriferous Indian tree, sense is foe indigo-plant ; Rich. Pers. Diet. p. xkBo. Here the initial 

usually identified with the Aquilaria Agallochum which supplies the / stands for n, and the above forms are conttected with Pers. nU, the 
aloes-wood of commerce. Our word is a partial translation of the indigo-plant ; whence nilah (dimin. foim), blueish ; Rich. Diet. 
Lat. lignum aloes, Gk. The bitterness of the aloe is pro- pp. x6ro, i6ao. Cf. Skt. nila, dark-blue, nUi, the indigo-plant. 

verbtaT;* Bible Wordbook, ed. Eastwood and Wright. Chaucer nas: LlLx, a bulbous plant. (L., — Gk.) M. E. lilie ; Chaucer, C. T. 
‘As bitter ... as is ligne ahes, or galle;* Troilus, iv. XX37. — Lat. lig- X5555, X5559. — A. S. lilie, pi. lilian ; Matt. vi. aS*; .tElfric’s Glc^s., 
num, wood; and aloes, of the aloe, gen. case of aloii, the aloe, a word Nomina Herbarum.— Lat. lilium ; Matt. vi. a8. — Gk. kelpioy, a lily; 
borrowed from Gk. ikdri, the aloe. ^ On the complete difference the change of Gk. p to Lat. / being quite in accordance with usual 
between aloe and aloe^wood,9itt note toAJoe. And see Ligneous, laws. ^ The more usual Gk. name is nplvov, as in Matt. vi. a 8. 
LIGNEOUS, woody, wooden, wood-like. (L.) ‘Of a more "Dvr. lili-ae-e-oiuit0%M.t. liliaeeus, 
ligneous nature;' Bacon, Nat. Hist. % 504. Formed by mere LIMB (i), a jointed part of the body, member, branch of a trM. 
change of Lat. -us into E. -ous (as in ingenuous, arduous, ana many (E.) M. E. Urn, pi, Ummes ; Chaucer, C. T. 4881, 933*** A. S. lim, 
others), from Lat. ligneus, wooden. — Lat. lignum, wood ; a word of pi. leorm ; Grein, ii. 188. 4 * Icel. limr, + Dan. and Swed. lem. We 
disputed origin. Ber. from crude form ligni- (for ligno-) we have also fi^ Icel. lim, foliage of a tree, pi. Umar, boughs ; Umi, a rod ; 
ligni-fer-ous — wood -producing (from ferre, to bear) ; ligni-fy — to Dan. lime, a twig. p. The orig. sense seems to have been a twig, 
turn to wood; and from foe stem Ugn- has been formed lign-ite, a branch broken off, fragment; from A.S. lemian or lemman, to 
coal retaining the texture of wood, where the suffix -ite is Gk. oppress, orig. to brei^, Grein, ii. 167 ; cf. Icel. lemja, to beat, break 

LIGULE, a strap-foaped petal. (L.) A mod. botanical term; (—slang £. lam, to forafo); Russ, lomate, lomite, to break, whence 
also applied to the flat part of the leaf of a grass. — Lat. li^la, a ibm*, fragments, ddbris. From Teut. base LAM, to break ; see 
tongue, a tongue-shaped extrmity ; also spelt imgwfo. Dimin. Lame. See Fick, iii. 267. Det. limber (2), strong-limbed, See. 
of lingua, a tongue ; see Xiingual. LIMB (a), the edge or border of a sextant, Ac. (L.) * Limh, in 

LIuCTBE, a precious stone. (L.,— Gk.) In foe Bible, A. V,, Ex, mathmatics, the outermost border of an astrolabe ; . . in astronomy,* 
xxviiL xp, xxxix. la. ‘ Our tran^tors have followed the Septuagint the utmost bolder of the disk or body of the sun or moon, when/ 
duyb/nar and Vulgate ligurUtt ia tnmidating foe Heb. Mem by eltheif.is in eclipse ; * Kersey, ed. X7X5. Kersey alk> gives tihe' fom 



m LIMBECK. 


LIND. 


limfn/t, a border, edging, edge. Cf. Skt. lanA» to fall, 
to hang downwards ; from the same root as lap ( s), lobe, lip ; see 
Ziap (a), Lobe. Cotgrave gives O. F. limbe de bouieille, ‘ the 
mouth or brink of a bottle.* l^ublet, limbo, 

LIICBECJC, the same as jUnoibie, q. v. 

LIMBSB (i), flexible, pliant. (E.) Not found very early. 
* With /imder vows;* Wint. Tale, i, a. 47. Kichardson quotes an 
earlier and better example. • Ne yet the bargeman, that doth rowe 
With long and limber oare ; ’ Turbervile, A Myrrour of the Fall of 
Pride. Closely allied to limp, flexible, and similarly formed from the 
same Teut. base LAP, to hang loosely down ; the p being weaken<^ 
to 6 for ease of pronunciation, l^he suffix •tfr is adjectival, as in 
bitt~er,fai^r ( « A. S./<sg-er), &c. ; see Matzner, Engl. Gramm, i. 435; 
it answers to the Aryan suffix •ra. See Limp (t ). 

LIMHEIH (a), part of a gim*carriage consisting of two wheels 
and a shaft to which horses are attached. (Scand.) Taken up 
from prov. E. * Limbert, thills or shafts (Berkshire) ; Limmers, a pair 
of shafts (North) ; * Grose’s Prov. Eng. Glossary, ed. 1790. It is 
obvious that 6 is excrescent, and the form limmers is the older one. 
p. Further, limm*er^i is a double plural, like child-r-en {•‘child- 
er»en). The true orig. singular is limm, a shaft or thill of a CATt, 
preserved only in the old sb. limm-er, a thill-er, a thill-hoise, given 
in Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave ; he translates it into F. by limon- 
ier, but the resemblance between the words is purely accidental ; 
aee F. limon in Littr^. [That is, it is accidental unless the F. limon, 
a word of somewhat doubtful origin, be orig. Scandinavian.] The 
pi. form limm-er is explained by the etymology, m Icel. Umar, boughs, 
oranches, pi. of Urn, foliage, a word closely related to limr, a limb. 
The latter word is cognate with A. S. Urn, a limb, also used in the 
sense of a * branch of a tree ’ at the earliest period ; see Beowulf, ed. 
Grein, 1.97. See Limb (i). % We may conclude that the original 

cart-shafts were merely rough branches. Per. limber, veb. 
LIMBO, LIMBUS, the borders of hell. (L.) In Shak. All’s 
Well, V. 3. 261. The orig. phrase was in limbo. Com. Errors, iv. a. 
3a ; or more fully, in limbo patrum, Hen. VIII, v. 4. by. — Lat. limho 
(governed by the prep, in'), abl. case of limbus, a border; see 
Limb (2). ‘ The limbus patrum, in the language of churchmen, was 
the place bordering on hell, where the saints of the Old Testament 
remained till Christ’s descent into hell;* Schmidt. B. The word 
limbo came to be used as a nominative all the more readily, because 
the Ital. word is limbo, derived (not from the ablative, but) from the 
acc. limbum of the same Lat. word. Hence Milton’s ’ limbo large 
and broad ; ’ P. L. iii. 495. But it began its career in £. as a Latin 
word. Doublet, limb (a). 

LIMB (1), viscous substance, bird-lime, mortar, oxide of calcium. 
(E.) The orig. sense is * viscous substance.’ M. E. lym. Him, lyme, 
*Lyme, to take with byrdys [to catch birds with], v/sct/s; Lyme, or 
mortare, Calx;* Prompt. Parv. p. 305. And see Chaucer, C. T. 
16274. — A. S. Urn, bitumen, cement ; Grein, ii. 188. Du. lijm, glue, 
lime, -f- Icel. lim, glue, lime, chalk. ^ Dan. Him, glue. 4* Swed. Hm, 

S lue. + ^•tm, glue ; M. H. G. lim, bird-lime. 4 " Lat. limus, mud, 

ime. p. Formed with suffixed -m (— Aryan -ma) from the base 
LI, to pour, smear, appearing in Lat. Ivnere, to smear, daub, Russ. 
liie, to pour, flow, Skt. li, to melt, to adhere ; allied to Skt. ri, to 
distil.— yRi, to pour, distil. Fick, i. 41a ; iii. 268. See Liquid, 
Biver. Der. /ime, verb, Ancren Riwle, p. 226, Hamlet, iii. 3. 
68 ; lintry ; lime-hiln. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 86 ; lime-stone; lime-twig, 
I^^ate, Minor Poems, p. 189; lime-rod, Chaucer, C. T. 14694. 
LaMB (a), the linden-tree. (E.) In Pope, Autumn, 35. A cor- 
ruption of the earlier spelling line. •Linden-tree or Line-tree;* 
Kersey, ed. 1715. ‘In the line-grove* (modem edd. lime-grofve) ; 
Shak. Temp. v. 10. The change from line to lime does not seem to 
be older than about a. d. i 700. The form lime is in Bailey's Diet., 
vol, ii. ed. 1731. p. Again, line is a corruption of Hnd, the older 
name, by loss of final d. See Linden. Der. lime-tree. 
l i TMB (3), a kind of citron. (F., — Pers.) * Lime, a sort of small 
lemmon;* Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. lime, a lime; Hamilton.— Pers. 
Umd, a lemon, citron ; Rich. Diet. p. 1282. Also called limun ; see 
Xiflmoxi. Dozy gives Arab, limak, a lime ; made from a collective 
form lim. 


LIMI 7 , to assign a boundary; a boundary. (F.,-L) The verb 
Is in older use in E. than the sb. limit, though really the younger 
word. M. E. limiUn, to limit. * To lymyte or assigne us ; ’ Chaucer, 
Tale of Melibeus, Six-text, B. 2956. [Hence the sb. Hmit-or, Chaucer, 
C. T. a09, 6460.] — F. limiter, ‘ to limit ; * Cot. - F. limite, a limit ; 
id. - Lat. limitem, acc. of /fines, a bounda^ ; akin to Lat. Ilmen, a 
threshold. Etym. doubtful ; see Curtius, i. 456 ; but prob. allied 
to Lat. Itmue, transverse. Der. Umit-ed, Hmit-ed-ly, limit-ed-ness, 
/fmi/-/MS, limit-able ; also Hntil-ai-ion m F. limitation, * a limitation * 
(Cot.), from Lat. acc. litnitationem, 

LIMMi to illuminatei paint, (F.,<wL.) M.E. limnen, a contracted 


A form of luminen, •Lynmyd, or lumynid, as bookys;* Prompt Parv. p. 
317. * Lymnore, luminour, Alluminator, illuminator ; ’ id. p. Again, 
luminen is short for enluminen, by loss of the prefix. Chaucer has 
enlightened; C.T. 7909. — O.F. enluminer, ‘to illu- 
minate, inlighten ; . . also to sleek, burnish ; also, to limn ; * Cot.— 
Lat. illuminare, to enlighten; see Illuminate. Der. limn-ermt 
M. E. luminour, as above, short for enluminour ; ‘ Enlumineur de 
Hvres, a burnisher of bookes, an alluminer ; ’ Cot. 

LIMP (i), flaccid, flexible, pliant, weak. (E.) •Limp, limber, 
supple;* Kersey, ed. 1715. Scarce in books, but known to our 
mod. £. dialects, and doubtless an old £. word. A nasalised form 
from the base LIP, which is a weakened form of Teut LAP, to hi^ 
loosely down, whence the sb. lap, a flap ; see Lap (2). p. Allied 
words are Icel. Hmpa, limpness, weakness ; Icel. Diet. Appendix, p. 
776 ; ‘ Swiss, lampig, lampelig, faded, loose, flabby, hanging,’ and 
similar words, cited in Wedgwood. Also Bavarian lampecht, flaccid, 
lampende Ohren, hanging ears (answering to E. lop-ears, as in * a lop- 
eared rabbit ’ ) ; from the verb lampen, to hang loosely down ; 
Schmeller, Bav. Diet. 1474. Also Skt. landm, depending, lambana, 
falling; from the verb lamb, to fall, hang downwards. y. Without 
the .nasal we And W. lleipr, flaccid, flabby, llibin, limber, soft, 
drooping, IHpa, limp, flabby. Thus the base is (as was said) the 
Teut. LAP, to hang down. — y RAB, RAMB, to hang down ; cf. 
Skt. ramb, to hang down, Vedic form of lamb cited above; Fick, i. 
192. Der. Hmp-ness; cf. limber (x). 

LIMP (a), to walk lamely. (£.) In Shak. Merch. Yen. iii. 2. 
130. Not easily traced earlier, and the orig. form is uncertain. 
Probably the same as A. S. lemp-healt, limp-halting, halting, lame, 
given in Lye, with a reference that I cannot verify ; the word wants 
confirmation. p. Such confirmation appears to some extent in 
M. H. G. limphin, to limp ; whence lempetl, hastening in a limping 
manner. Possibly connected with Limp (i), rather than (as some 
think) with Lame. ^ We also find Low G. lumpen, htnschen, 
to limp (Bremen Worterbuch) ; Dan. dial, lumsa, to limp, hobble 
(Aasen) ; Swed. dial, loma, lomma, to walk with heavy steps, lumra, 
to limp. Note also prov. E. lumper, lumber, to stumble, lummaeh, to 
tumble (Suffolk) ; Halliwell. These words can hardly be connected 
with limp, on account of the difference of the vowel. They seem 
rather to go with Lump, q. v. 

LIMPBT, a small shell-fish, which cleaves to rocks. (F.,— L.,— 
Gk.) Cotgrave explains O. F. herdin by * the shellfish called a 
lympyne or a lempet* Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxii. c. 9, translates 
Lat. mituli by ‘ Hmpins* There is a missing link here, but there can 
be small doubt that the word came to us, through a F. form lem- 
pette* or lempine ♦ (not recorded) ; from the Lat. lepad-, crude form 
of lepas, a limpet. Cf. Span, lepada, a limpet. [The insertion of m 
causes no dimculty; cb F. lamhruche, the wild vine, from Lat. 
labrusca^ — Gk. ^cirdt, a shell-fish, limpet ; allied to A.cirf«, a scale ; 
see Leper, Leaf. 

LIMPID, pure, clear, shining. (F., — L.) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 
1674. — F. Hmpide, ‘ clear, bright ; ’ Cot. — Lat. Hmpidus, limpid, clear. 
Allied to Lat. lympha, pure water ; see L3rmph. p. Further 
allied to Gk. hainrpbe, bright, \dfiirttv, to shine. From a base LAP, 
to shine ; cf. Lithuanian lepsnh, flame. Old Prussian lopis, flame, cited 
by Fick, i. 750. Dor. Hmpid-i-ty, Hmpid-ness. 
tiIMOB[-PIN, a pin to fasten the wheel on to the axle. (£.) 
Formerly also spelt Hns-pin ; see Kersey, ed. 1715 ; Coles, ed. 1684 ; 
Skinner, ed. 1671. \Linch appears to be a corrupted form, obvi- 
ously by confusion with link,"] The pi. Hnses in Will, of Shoreham’s 
Poems, p. 109, seems to mean ‘ axles.’— A. S. lynis, an axle-tree, in a 
gloss (Bosworth, Lye). + Du. luns, a linch-pin ; whence lumen, to 
put the linch-pin to a wheel 4* Low G. lunse, a linch-pin ; Bremen 
Worterbuch. + G. Iw^, a linch-pin. p. Cf. also Dan. lundsiikke, 
lunstikke, luntestik, a lindi-pin ; O. Swed. lunta, luntsticka, a linch;^in 
(Ihre) ; M. H. G. lun, lune, O. H. G. lund, a linch-pin. y The 
orig. sense of line (linch) was perhaps a rounded bar, hence, an axle ; 
cf. Gael, lunn, the handle of an oar, a staff; Irish lung, the handle of 
an oar; and perh^s Icel. hlunnr, a wooden roller for munching ships. 
LmD, LIBrDBM, the lime-tree. (E.) Here (as in the case of 
asp-en) the trae sb. is Hnd, whence lind-en was formed as an adjec- 
tive, with the suffix -tit as in gold-en, hirek-en, beeck-en. The true 
name is Hnd, or, in longer phrase, linden tree. Lind was in time cor- 
rupted to line, and later to Hme ; see Lime (a). M. E. Hnd, lynd ; 
Chaucer, C.T. 2924. — A.S. Hnd, Grein, ii. 128. ‘Seno vel tUia, 
Hnd;* Gloss., Nomina Arborum. Hence the adj. linden 

(Grein, ii. 189), as in linden bord - the linden jdiield, shield made of 
lind.-^ Du. Unde, linde-boom. 4- Icel. Hnd, 4* Dan. Hnd, Hnd-tra. 4* 
Swed. /iW. 4 *G. Unde, O. H. G. lintd, p. The wood is white and 
smoofli, and much used for carved work ; indeed the most usual 
meaning of A. S. Hnd is ‘ a shield,* i. e. one made of linden wood, 
^ ^ The word is to be connected, accordingly, with G. geUnd* gelindk. 



LINE. 

moodi. led. Wtr, nnooth, *> 11 , Lat Itiuia, pliant, A.S. «8«[- * 
iM i], ^ ntle, pliant ; see Xdthe. 

IiIN^ a thrad, thin cord, stroke, row, rank, verse. (L. ; or F.,«» 

L. ) In all senses, the word is of Lat. origin ; the only difference is 
that, in some senses, the word was borrowed from Lat. dirwilyt in 
other senses through the French, We may take them separately, os 
follows. 1 . Line » a thin cord or rope, a thread, rope of a ship. 

M. E. (yae; P. Plowman, B. v. 355. • A.S. KnCt a cord; Grein, li. 
189. Lat. /iMM, a string of hemp or flax, hempen cord ; properly 
the fern, of adj. lincuit made of hemp or flax. — Lat. /mum, flax. Prob. 
rathercognatewith than borrowed from Gk.X/vor, flax. Root unknown. 
ITTie G. Mn, &c. are probably borrowed from Latin.] 2. Lme- 
a verse, rank, row; Chaucer, C. T. 1553 ; P. Plowman, B. vii. no. 
M F. ligne, a line. — Lat. lineot a line, stroke, mark, line of descent ; 
the same word as the above. Der. line, verb, in various senses ; to 
line garments is properly to put linen inside them (see liinen); 
also linr4ng\ lineal^ q.v., linear , q.v., lineage^ q. v., Uneanient, q.v. 
And see Unntt^ linteea, linsey-woolsey^ lint, de4ineate, 

liIKBSAGB, race, family, descent. (F., — L.) M. £. linage 
(without the medial e), Chaucer, C. T. 155 a ; Romance of Partenay, 
5033 » Gower, C. A. i. 344. - F. lignage^ * a lineage ; * Cot. 

[Here £. ne«cF. ^.] Made with suffix -age (sLat. •aticum) from 
F. ligf^* a line. « Lat. linear a line ; see Iiine. 
lilNEAIi, belonging to a line. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iv. 11. i a. 

• Lineally hir kinred by degrees ; * Lidgate, Story of Thebes, pt. iii. 
ed. 1561, p. 373, col. I. Lat. linealis, belonging to a line. — Lat. 
linea, a line : see Iiine. Der. Iineal4y. Doublet, linear. 

LINEAMENT, a feature. (F.,-L.) *ln the liniamentes and 
iauor of his visage;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 61 b.*« F. lineament, 

‘ a lineament or feature ; * Cot. — Lat. lineamentum, a drawing, de- 
lineation, feature. Lat. lineare, to draw a line ; with suffix -mentum. 
— Lat. linea, a line ; see Line. 

LINEAR, consisting of lines. (L.) In Blount*s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

Lat. linearis, belonging to a line. Lat. linea ; see Line. 
Doublet, lineal, which is an older word. Der. linearAy. 

LINEN, cloth made of flax. (L.) Used as a sb., but really an 
adj., with adj. suffix -en as in wooll-en, gold-en ; the orig. sb. was lin, 
preserved in Un-seed, M. £. lin, sb., linen, adj. 1 ne sb. is rare. 

• The bondes . . . That weren of ful strong line ’ = the bonds that 
were of very strong flax ; Ilavelok, 539. The adj. is common. 

• Clothid with lynnun cloth ... he leftc the lynnyn clothing ; * Wyclif, 
Mark, xiv. 51, 5a. It was also used as a sb., as now. *In lynnen 
yclothed ’ clothed in linen ; P. Plow'man, B. i. 3. •• A. S. lin, flax, 
linen*, in comp. lin-wJed, a linen garment; John, xiii. 5. Thence 
was formed the adj. linen, as in linen hrcegl « a linen cloth, John, 
xiii. 4. * Lat. linum, flax ; cognate with Gk. hXvov, flax. See 
Line. And see linseed, linnet. 

LINO (1), a kind of fish. (£.) * Lynge, fysshe;* Palsgrave. 
Spelt leenge in Prompt. Parv. p. 396; and see Way’s note. Spelt 
lenge, Havelok, 1 . 832. Not found in A.S., but answering to A.S. 
lenga, weakened form of langa, i. e. ‘ the long one/ definite form of 
lang, long ; see Long. So called from its slender shape. 4* Uu. leng, 
a ling ; from lang, long, -f Icel. langa, a ling ; from langr, long. + 
Norweg. langa, /onga (Aasen).-f’Swed. Idnga.^G. lange, a ling ; also 
called langfisch, i. e. long fish. 

LING (a), heath. (Scand.) * Lynge, or heth;* Prompt. Parv. 
p. 305 ; and see Way’s note. * Dede in the /y»g’ —lying dead on the 
heath ; Sir Degrevant, 1 . 336, in Thornton Romances, ed. Halliwell. 
(Not A.S.) -Icel. lyng, ling, heather; Dan. /yng. + Swed. ljung, 
Ung. heather ; Swed. dml. ling (Rietz). Root unknown. 

TilTrfnm}. InlfAr iai.rv ViAKitafA \ *01* litliririi 
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quentative suffix •er or -r to the £. lengen, to tarry ; with further 
thinning of e to /. This M. £. verb is by no means rare. * I may 
no longer I may no longer linger; P. Plowman, B. i. aoj. 
Cf. Will, of Palerne, 5431 ; Havelok, 1734. - A. S. lengan, to pro- 
iong, put off; Grein, i. 168; formed by the usual vowel-change (of 
o to €) from A.S. lang, long; see Long. Cf. Icel. lengja, to 
lengthen, from langr, long ; G. verlangern, to prolong, from lang, 
lon g; Du. lenjten, to lengthen, ver lengen, to prolong. 

LINGUAL, pertaining to the tongue. (L.) A late word, not in 
Todd’s Johnson. Coined, as if from an adj. lingualis, from Lat. 
lingua, the tongue, of which the O. Lat. form was dingua (see 
White’s Diet.) ; cognate with E. Tongue, q. v. Dor. (irom Lat. 
lingua) lingu4st, q. v., language, q. v. 

LINGUIST, one skilled in languages. (L.) In Shak. Two 
Gent. iv. 1. 57 ; and in Minsheu, ed. 1637, Coined, with suffix 4st 
(—Lat. 4sta, from Gk. •larrie), fri>m Lat. lingula, the tongue; see 
Lingual. Dor. Imguist-ic, linguist-ie^s, 

UXriHBNT. a *alv«, toft ointmciit. (F..-L.) The word 


occurs I 


irs 3 or 4 times in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxii. c. ar,«F. /mi* 
mem, * a liniment, a thin ointment ; ’ Cot. — Lat. Hnimentum, smeai^ 
ing-stttff, ointment. Formed, with suffix -mentum, from linere, to 
smear. Cf. Gk. Kelfittv, to pour forth, \i$p6s, dripping ; Skt. ri, to 
distil, ooze, drop ; H, to melt, adhere. — y RI, to distil, ooze ; see 
Libation, Liquid, River. 

LININu*, a covering on the inner surface of a garment. (L.) 
In Shak. L. L. L. y. a. 791. Formed, with E, suffix 4ng, from the 
verb to line, meaning to cover the inside of a garment with line, i. e. 
linen ; see Line, Linen. 

LINK (I), a ring of a chain, joint. (£.) In Shak. Cor. i. i. 73. 
Cf. ‘ Trouth [truth] and mercy linked in a chain ; ’ Lydgate, Storie 
of Thebes, pt. ii (How trouth is prefeired).- A. S. hlence or hlenca, 
an uncertain word in the passage cited by Grein, ii. 83 ; but one 
meaning was ‘link,* as appears from the derived verb gehlencian in 
Cockayne’s A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 343, also from the comp. sb. w«/* 
hlence, a slaughter dink, i. e. linked coat of mail, Grein, ii. 646. 4* 
Icel. hlekkr (by assimilation for hlenkr), a link. 4- Dan. lanke, a 
chain, fetter. 4 * 9 v^ed. l&nk, a link.4*G. gelenk, a joint, link, ring; cf. 
G. lenken, to turn, bend. 6. Closely connected with A. S. Mine, a 
hill, but esp. a balk or boundary, a sense still preserved in mod. pro- 
vincial £. lineh (see Halliwell) ; with which cf. O. Lat. clingere, to 
surround. y. The A. S. Mine may well be connected with A. S. 
bring, a ring ; and similarly clingere may be connected with Gk. 
Kj^Kot and Lat. circus, words cognate with A. 8. bring. See Ring, 
Circus ; of which link is little else than a third form. ^ We can 
hardly connect it with Lithuan. lenkti, to bend, linkus, pliant, because 
the A. S. h requires an initial k in Lithuanian. Der. link, verb. 
LINK (3), a torch. (Du.) ‘ A link or torch ; ’ Minsheu’s Diet., 
ed. 1627. ‘ Links and torches ; * Shak. i Hen. IV, iii. 3. 48. A cor- 
ruption of lint, as it appears in lint-stoek, old form of lin-^toek ; see 
Linstock. p. And again, lint is a corruption of lunt, by con- 
fusion with lint in the sense of scraped linen. A lunt is a torch, a 
match, a rag for lighting a fire ; see Jamieson’s Scot. Diet. The 
word (like linstock) is borrowed from Dutch. — Du. lont, a match for 
a gun ; whence lont^stok, * a lint-stock ; * Sewel. 4 * Uan. lunte, a 
match ; whence lunte-stok, a linstock. 4* Swed. lunta, a match, an old 
bad book (fit to be burnt) ; whence luntstake, a linstock; O. Swed. 
lunta, * funis igniarius,’ Ihre. Der. lin-stock. 

LINNET, a small singing-bird. (F., — L.) M. £. lynet. Court of 
Love, ed. 1561, 5th stanza irom end. — F. linotte, *a linnet;' Cot. 
[So called from feeding on the seed of flax and hemp, as is clearly 
shewn by similar names m other languages, e.g. G. banding, a linnet, 
from banf, hemp, G. lein-Jinke, a linnet (cited by Weagwoo^, lit. a 
lin-finch, flax-finch.] — F. lin, flax. — Lat. linum, flax; see Linen, 
Line. ^ The £. name is lintwMte, Scotch lintqubit; see Com- 
plaint of Scotland, ed. Murray, p. 39, 1 . 24. From A. S. linetwige, a 
linnet; iElfric’s Gloss., Nomina Avium. This name is also (probably) 
from Lat. linum, flax. So also W. llinos, Vi linnet ; from llin, flax. 
LINSEED, flax-seed. (Hybrid; L. and £.) M.£. linseed \ spelt 
lynneseed in P. Plowman, C. xiii. 190; linseed (to translate O.F. lynois) 
in Walter dc Biblesworth ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 156. P'rom M. E. /i» 
» A. S. lin, flax, borrowed from l^t. linum, flax ; and £. seed. See 
Line, Linen, and Seed. Der. linseedsil, linseed-cake. 
LINSEY-WOOLSEY, made of linen and wool mixed. (Hy- 
brid ; L. and £.) Used facetiously in Shak, AU's Well, iv. 1. 13 ; 
Minsheu (ed. 1637) has: * linsie-tuoolsie, i.e. of linnen and woollen.’ 
Made up from M. £. lin, linen ; and E. wool ; with -sey as a suffix 
twice over. See Linen and Wool. 

LINSTOCK, LINTSTOOK, a stick to hold a lighted match. 
(Du.) In Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 188. * Linz-s/ocP, a carved 
stick (about half a yard) with a cock at one end to hold the gunner’s 
match, and a sharp pike at the other, to stick it anywhere Coles’ 
Diet., ed. 1684. — Du. lontstok, ‘ a lint-stock ; ’ Sewel. — Du. lont, a 
match ; and stok, a stick, for which see Stock. 4* lunte-stok, a 
lint-stock ; from e match, and stok, a stick. 4 *Swed. lunt-stake ; 
from lunta, a matSZ; an old bad book (fit to be burnt), and stake, a 
stick, candlestick. B. The derivation of Du. lont, Swed. lunta, is 
uncertain ; but it woula appear from Kilian that Du. lomp, a rag, 
tatter, O. Du. Umpe, was also used in the same sense as lont, O. Du. 
lonte. And, as we find in the Teutonic languages the occasional 
interchange of mp with nh, nt (cf. E. hunch — hunk with hump, and 
link (3) with lint in lintstoek) we may perhaps suppose that O. Du. 
lonte, a match, rag m O. Du. lompe, a rag, tatter ; and that Swed., 
lunta, a match » Swed. lumpor, rags (only used in the plural). See 
Ihre, s. V. lunta, y. If so, we may further regard Du. lompe, a 
tatter, as a nasalised form of Du. lap, a remnant, shred, rag, tatter,, 
wh ich is cognate with E. lap; see Lap (a). « . 

LINT, scraped linen. (L.) *Lynt, schauynge of lynen clothe, 
Carpea;* Prompt. Parv. p. 306. Lye gives a A.S. linet, flax; but 
s without a rcfetcoce. However, it is easily concluded that /le-f ia an 
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extension from M.E. lin, A.S. tin, 0 ax, linen, whicli was borrowed^ 
from Lat. linunit flax. See Zdne, Xdnen. 

XflKTSL, the headj)iece of n door or casement. (F.,«-L.) M. E. 
lintel, lyntel; Wyclif, Exod. xii. aa. •• O. F. lintel (see Littrd), later 
F. linteau, *the linteU, or head-j^ede, over a door ; * Cot. -Low Lat. 
lintellus,sL lintel; which (as Dies suggests) stands for limitellus*, 
dimin. of Lat. limes (stem limit*), a ooundaiy, hence a border; see 
lilmit. ^ A similar contraction is found in Span. Unde — Lat. 
limitemt a boundary. 

LilOifp a, large and fierce quadruped. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In early 
use. In Layamon, 1463, we find /ton in the earlier text, lion in the 
later. A still earlier form was /to, but this was borrowed from the 
Latin directly \ see Ia 60 . — O.F. /ton, /ion.— Lat. leonem, acc. of /to, 
a lion. [liaidly a Lat. word, but borrowed from Gk.] — Gk. Kiw, 
a lion. Root imknown; we also find G. /ditt, O. H. G. Uo,lewo\ 
Russ, /to* ; Lithuanian Uvas, lavas ; Du. Ueuw ; &c. Cf. Heb. /d6i*, 
a lion. Dor. Uon*ess, As You Like It, v. 3. 115, from F. lionnesse; 
Uou*htarted \ also lionise, orig. to show strangers the lions which 
used to be kept in the Tower of London. 

XiIP» the muscular part forming the upper and lower parts of the 
mouth. (E.) M.E. lippe, Chaucer, C. T. 128, 133. - A.S. lippa, 
Hppe, * Labium, ufeweard lippa*— upper lip ; Ailfric’s Gloss., in 
w right's Vocab. i. 42, col. i. ^Lahrum, ni'Sera lippe * - nether lip ; 
td. 4 * 1 ^ 0 . /ip. 4 ’ Han* l^» + Swed. Idpp.’^G. lippe, lefu ; O. H. G. 
Ufst Isffur, Further allied to Lat. lab-rum, lab-ium,ihe lip; Irish lab, 
Gael. liob<, the lip ; Lithuan. lupa ; Pers. lab, the lip, Palmer's Pers. 
Diet. col. 511. fl. The orig. sense is ‘ tapper* or that which laps 
or sucks up; from Ihe Tent, base LAP, to lap -Lat. base LAB, seen 
in lambere, to lick. See Lap (1). Der. lipp-ed ; from the same 
root a re lab *ial, labiate, lamh-ent 

LIQUEFY, to become liquid. (F.,— L.) Also * to make liquid,* 
but this is prob. a later sense. * The disposition not to liquefie ’ » 
to become aquid; Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 840. -F. liquefier’, but only 
found in Cot. as a pp. ; he gives * Uqtafi^ * dissolved, melted, made 
liquid.* p, The E. lique^ is formed by analogy with other words 
in whicn answers properly to F. -^er *= Lat. -ficare, used in place 
of faeere, to make. But in sense the word really corresponds to Lat. 
Uqu^eri, to become liquid, used as pass, of lique/acere, to make liquid. 
m Lat. lique-, from liquere, to be fluid ; and faeere, to make. See 
Liquid and Fact. Der. lique fad-ion, Minsheu, ed. 1627; formed 
from l iquefa ctus, pp. of lique/acere. 

LIQiIjSSOENT, melting. (L.) Modem ; in Todd's Johnson. — 
Lat. liquescent-, stem of pres. pt. of liquescere, to become liquid; in- 
ceptive form of liquere, to be liquid. See Liquid. Der. liquescenc-y, 
de-liquescent. 

LIQUEUK, a cordial. (F., — L.) A modem F. version of the 
older term Liquor, q. v. 

LIQUID, fluid, moist, soft, clear. (F.,— L.) ‘The playne [flat] 
and liquids water;' Tyndal, Works, p. 263, col. 2. — F. liquids, 

* liquid, moist, wet ; ' Cot, — Lat. liquidm, liquid, moist. — Lat. liquere, 
to oe liquid or moist. The base is LIK, an extension of LI, to flow, 
melt. — ^ RI, to distil ; cf. Skt. ri, to distil, ooze, drop, li, to melt, 
dissolve, liquefy. Sec Biver. Der. liquid, $b., liquid-i-ty, liquid- 
ness*, also liquid-ate, q. v. ; liquor, liquefy, q. v. 

LIQUIDATE, to make clear, clear or pay off an account. (L.) 
Bailey has liquidated, vol. ii. ed. 1731. — Low Lat. liquidatus, pp. of 
liquidare, to clarify, make clear. - Lat. Hquidus, liquid, clear; see 
Liquid. Der. liquid-at-ion — F. liquidation ; liquidat-or, 

LIQUOR, anything liquid, moisture, strong drink. (F.,-L.) 
The word is really F., but has been accommodated to t^ orig. Lat. 
spelling ; yet we retain somewhat of the F. pronunciation, the qu 
being sounded as c (k), M.E. licour, Chaucer, C.T. 1 . 3; spelt licur, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 164, 1 . 13.— O.F. liqeur (Burguy), later liqueur, 
Miquor, humor;* Cot.— Lat. liqudrem, acc. of liquor, moisture. — Lat. 
Hg^e, to be Irauid ; see Liquid. Doublet, liqueur. 
Liquorice, the same as Lioorloe, q. v. 

LISP, to pronounce imperfectly, utter feebly, in speaking. (E.) 
M. E. lispen, lipsen ; Chaucer, C. T. 266 (Six-text, A. 264. where 5 
MSS. have lipsed for lisped), A.S, tvlispian *, to lisp ; not found, but 
regularly formed from the adj. wlisp, imperfect in utterance, lisping. 
‘Islesus, uflisp;* ASlfric's Gloss., tn Weight's Vocab. i. 45, col. 2. Du. 
Uspen, to lisp. 4- Dan. lm(e, to lisp. 4- Swed. /aspg. 4> G. lispeln, to lisp, 
whisper. p. An imitative word, allied to Whisper, q.v. A some- 
what similar word is lAt. blasus, lisping. Der. lisp, sb.; lisp-it^-ly, 
LIST (i), a stripe or border of cloth, selvage. (E.) M.E. list, 
Kste, * With a brode lists * — with a broad strip of cloth ; P. Plow- 
man, B V . 524. — A. S. list; Lye gives * list, a list of cloth, limbus 
panni, fimbria from a glo8s.4*Du. lijst, list, a border, -f Icel. lista, 
iisti, list, selvage, border of cloth.4'Dan. lists, list, fiUet. 4 -Swed. list, 
list, comice. 4* G. leiste, list, border ; 0 . H. G. lista. Root uncertain ; 
see Pick, iii. ays. Der. /is/ (a). 


> LIST (2). a catalogue. (F.,-G.) In Shak. Hamlet, i. u 98, 1 . n 
32. — F. lists, * a list, roll, catalogue ; also, a list, or selvage ; * CoL 
The older sense is die latter, viz. border ; hence it came to mean 
a strip, roll, list of names. — O. H. G. lista, G. leiste, a border; 
cognate with A. S. list, whence list, a border. See Ziist (x)« 
f Thus list (i) and list (2) are the same word, but the latter is used 
in the F. sense. Der: list, verb, en-list, 

LIST (3), gen. used in ^e pi. Lists, q^v. 

LIST (4), to choose, to desire, have pleasure in. (E.) In Shak, 
I Hen. VI, i, 5. 22, Often used as an impers. verb ia older authors* 
M. £. listen, lusten ; * if thee lust* or * if thee list * — if it pleases thee ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 1185 ; cf. 1 . 1054. — A. S. lystan, to desire, used im- 
personally ; Grein, ii. aoo. Formed (Iqr regular vowel-change from 
ti toy) from A. S. lust, pleasure ; see Lust. 4 * Du. lusten, to like; 
from lust, delight. Icel. lysta, to desire; from losti, lust. 4** Dan. lyste; 
from /ys/. 4 * Swed. lysta, from /tis/.+ Goth, luston ; from lustus,^ G; 
geliisten; from lust, Der. list, sb., 0 th. ii. 1. 105. Asid see list-less, 
LIST (5), to listen. (E.) In Hamlet, i. 5. 22. See Ldsten. 
LISTEN, to hearken, give ear. (£.) In Shak. Macb. iv. r. 89 ; 
ii. 2, 29. We also find list, as above. So we also find both M. £. 
lustnen or listnen, and lusten or listen, 1. * Or lysteneth to his reson,* 
P. Plowman, B. xiv. 307 ; where the Trinity MS. has listnetk, ed. 
Wright, 1 . 9534. Here list(e)neth stands for the older lisineth, the e 
being inserted lor greater ease of pronunciation, and still retained in 
mod. £. spelling, though seldom sounded. We further find the pt. 
t. lustnede, Layamon, 26357 ; and the pp. lustned, id. 25128. The 
form lust-n-en is derived from lust-en by the insertion of n, not un- 
commonly thus introduced into verbs to give them a passive or 
neuter sense; this most clearly appears in Moeso- Gothic verbs in 
-nan, such as/ull-n-an, to become full, &c.; see Skeat's Moeso-Goth. 
Glossary, p. 303. 2. The form lusten is in Layamon, 919 ; and is 

derived from A. S. hlystan, hlistan, ge-hlystan, to hear, listen to ; 
Grein, ii. 90. — A. S. hlyst, hearing, the sense of hearing ; id. Hh 
Icel. hlusta, to listen ; from hlust, the ear. Cf. W. dust, the ear. 
p. The sb. blyst (—A/ws/) is formed with the usual formative suffix -t 
(—Aryan -/a) from the base HLUS, to hear; cf. A. S. hlos-nian, 
O, H. G. hlos-en, to hearken, Grein, ii. 88. y Again, HLU-S 
is an extension of Teut. base HLU, to hear, appearing in Goth, 
hliu-ma, hearing, A.S. hlu-d, loud, \Qt\,hlera or hlora, to listen; and 
HLU — Lat, and Gk. KLU, appearing in Lat. cluere, to hear, Gk. 
nKbtir, to hear. — -^KRU, to hear ; cf. Skt. qru, to hear. See Loud. 
Der. listen-er. Doublet, lurk, q. v. 

LISTLESS, careless, uninterested. (E.) The Ht. sense is ‘devoid 
of desire.* Not really derived from the verb to list (see List (4)), 
but put in place of the older form lust less. We find ly sties in Prompt. 
Parv. p. 307; but lustles in (xower, C. A. ii. ill. Formed from 
lust with the suffix -less. See Lust and -less. Cf. Icel. lystarlauss, 
havingno appetite, from lyst — losti, lust. Der. list-less-ly, list-less-ness, 
LISTS, the ground enclosed for a tournament. (F., — L.) Scarcely 
used in the singular. Used to translate O. F. lices in the Rom. 
of the Rose, 4199. M. E. listes, pi. sb., the lists, Chaucer, C. T. 63, 
1861. The t is excrescent ; the correct form would be lisses, but we 
often find t added after s in E. words ; cf. whih-t, amongs-t, letwix-t. 
The sing, form would be lisse, in old spelling. — O. F. lisse, lice 
(mod. F. lice), * a list or tiltyard ; * Cot. Cf. Ital. liccia, a barrier, 
palisade, list ; Span, liza, a list for tilting ; Port, liqa, lifoda, list, 
enclosed ground in which combats are fought.— Low Lat. licice, s, pi., 
barriers, palisades ; lidos duelli, the lists. p, Etym. disputed ; in 
spite of the difference in sense, it seems best to suppose a connection 
with F. lice, ‘ the woofe or thread of the shittle [shuttle] in weav- 
ing * (Cot.), Ital. liccio, woof, texture, cloth, yam. Span, lizo, a skeiq 
of silk; all due to Lat. licium, a thread, a small girdle. There 
seems to have been an O. Lat. phrase illicium uocare, put for in 
licium uocare, to call together into an enclosure ; which may account 
for the peculiar use of the word. Root uncertain. 

LITAI^, a form of prayer. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) M.E. letanie, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 20, 1 . 4 ; altered to litanie, litany, to biing it nearer 
to the Lat. spelling. — O. F. letanie, a litany ; so spelt in the 13th 
century (Littre) ; mod. F. litanie, — Lat. litanla, — Gk. Xirareia, a 
prayer. — Gk. AiToiVicv, to pray. — Gk. Xlrofiat, idaoofAcu, I beg, pray, 
bese ech; c f. XiriSt, praying ; Air^, prayer, entreaty. 

LITERAL, according to the letter. (F.,— L.) ‘It hath bat one 
simple litterall sense ; * Tyndal, Works, p. 1, col, a; — O. F. litercd, 
F. litiral, ‘ literall ; * Cot. - Lat. literalis, literal. — Lat litera, k 
letter; see Letter. Der. literal-ly, -nessx also liter-ar-y, a late 
word, Englished from Lat. literarius, belonging to learning ; and seh 
Literatur e. 

LITERATURE, the science of letters, literary productions. 
(F.,— L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. litertdure, ‘literature, learn- 
ing:* Cot— Lat. literatura, scholarship; properly fern, of part, 
corresponding to the pp. form literatus, Ifeamcd, - Lat. /tfrr< a 
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letter; see Iietter. Ber. UUntt — Lot. liurahai Uttratur-0d,^'‘ whWc, is derived from X.a^t, the people; whence E. IjeSo. 
Hen. V, iv. 7. 157. li aity. Der. lOurgi-c^ lihtrgHst* 

lalTHAiEtGJSy protoxide of lead. (F.,wL.,«-Gk.) Lit. * stone- IiIViB (i), to continue in life, exist, dwell. (£.) M.£. linUn^ 

silver.* M. E. Iiiarg0, Chaucer, C. T. 631, 16243. F. litharge, /iww (with « for t») ; Chaucer, C.T, 508 ; Havelok, 355.— A. S./j/?an, 
Mitai]gie, white lead;’ Cot. Lat. liikargyrus, mm Gk. XiOdpyvpot^ hjion; Grein, ii. 185 ; also libban, lybban, id. 179 ; where bb stands 
lithai^. — Gk. stem of a stone (root unknown) ; and for^, due toj(f.+Du. /even ; also used as sb., with sense of ‘ life.* + 
silver (see Argent). IceL /(/a, to be left, to remain behind ; also to live, -f* Dan. leve. 4* 

pliant, flexible, active. (E.) M. £. lithe^ Chaucer, Ho. of Swed. lejva» + Goth. liban.’j-G, leben, to live (whence leben^ sb. life). 
Fame, i. 118. A.S. liiSe (for /m6«), gentle, soft; Grein, ii. 183; M. H. G. /«6m, lepeut to live (also spelt lihjan^ Jipjan); allied to 
/ifl, gentle, id. iSa.^G. g«-/tWe, O. H. G. /tWi, soft, tender, b-leiben^ M. H. G. belibeH, O. H. G. bellban, to remain, be left. 

+ Lat. lentuSf pliant p. Shorter' forms appear in Icel. linr, soft, B. The sense of * live ' is unoriginal ; the older sense is to remain, to 
Lat. lenis, gentle ; see Iienient. Der. lind (the linden-tree) ; HiAe- be left behind. See further under Iiife. Der. Itching ; and 
ness ; lissom Uthe-so me , And sec lenify^ leniisk, re-lent, see live ( 2). 

liITHOQBAPHY, writing on stone. (Gk.) Modem. Coined IiIVB (2), adj. alive, having life, active, burning. (E.) • Upon 

from Gk. Al^o-, crude form of X/^os, a stone; and ypdxpeiv, to write, the next live creature that it sees;* Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. tyi. The 
Der. lithojgra£h-er, lithograph-ic ; lithograph, use of this adj. is really due to a mistake ; it is merely short for 

IiITHOTOMY, the operation of cutting for stone. (L., — Gk.) alive^ which is* not a true adj., but a phrase consisting of a prep, and 
Englished from Lat. lithotomia^ the form given in Kersey’s Diet., ed. a dat. case ; #ed Alive. B. The use as an adj. arose the more 
i7i5.m.Gk. Xc^oro/do.xiGk. Xi0o-, crude form of kldos^ a stone; and easily owing to the currency of the words live-ly and liv-isk. The 
rofs-t for ro/4-, base of rifiruv, to cut; see Tome. Der. litkoiom-ist, former isstul in use, but the latter is obsolete; it occurs in Gower. 
IiITIOATION, a contest in law. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. C. A. iii . 93. Der. live-stock. 

1674. Formed, by analogy with F. words in -ion, from Lat. litigatio, IjIVEIXiIHOOD, means of subsistence. (E.) o. Cotgrave trans- 
a disputing. -> Lat. litigatus, pp. of litigare, to dispute. — Lat. lit-, lates F. patritnoine by ‘patrimony, birthright, inheritance, livelihood* 
stem of Us, strife ; and -ig-, weakened form of ag^ere, to drive, con- And Drayton speaks of a man ‘ Of so fair livelihood, and so large 
duct (see Agent). p. The Lat. Us was in O. Lat. stlis (Festus), rent ; * The Owl (R.) The metre shows that the word was then, as 
cognate with E. Strife, q.v. Der. litigate, a late verb, really due now, trisyllabic. p. But it is a singular corruption of the M. E. 
to the sb. ; /i/igaff/»Lat. litigant-, stem, of pres. pt. of litigare; also livelode, liuelode, i.e. life-leading, means of living ; due to confusion 
litigious, q. v. with livelihood in the sense of ‘ liveliness,* as used (quite correctly) in 

liITIGlOUS, contentious. (F., — L.) In old authors it also Shak. Venus, 26 ; All’s Well, i. i. 58. 7. Again /iWode is better 

means ‘ debatable ’ or doubtful ; see Trench, Select Glossary. Liti- spelt liflode, as in P. Plowman, B. prol. 30. Cf. ‘ Lyflode, liyflode, 
gious » precarious ; Shak. Pericles, iii. 3. 3. — F. litigieux, ‘ litigious, lyuelode, or warysome, Donativum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 308 ; indeed, 
debatefull ;’ Cot. •• Lat. litigiosus, (1) contentious, (2) doubtful. * we find livelode as late as in Levins, ed. 1570. An older spelling is 
Lat. litigium, strife. Lat. litigare, to dispute; see liitigation. in St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, p. 20, 1 . 16, where we And liflade, 
Der. litigious-ly, litigious-ness. meaning ‘ way of life,* lit. leading of life. 8. Compounded of lif 

IiITmtrS, a kind of dye. (Du.) Spelt litmose-hlew in Phillips, ed. *A. S. lif, life ; and lade mu A. S. lad, a leading, way, also provisions 
1706. for lakrnose.mm'Dxx. lakmoes, a blue dye-stuff (Sewel). — Du. to live by, Grein, ii. 150. Another sense of A.S. lad is a course, as 
lak, lac ; and moes, pulp. So also G. lackmuss, litmus; from lack, lac, pres erved in mod. E. lode. See Ijife and XiOde. 
and WMs^ulp. See IiOC. IiIVBIjOH'G, long-lasting, long as it is. (E.) * The livelong 

IjITTEiR (i), a portable bed. (F.,—L.) M. E. liters. Cursor night;* Macb. ii. 3. 65. Put for as /it/e-Zy is for See 
Mundi, 13817; Wyclif, Isa. Ixvi. 20. Sjjelt lytier in Caxton, Key- Iiife and liong. p. The use of /§^e-/oiig has, in modern times, 
nard the Fox, ed. Arber, p. 6x, 1 . i. — O. F. litiere (F. litiere), *a been revived, but only in the strict sense of ‘ lasting through life; * 
horse-litter ; * Cot. » Low Lat. lectaria, a litter. — Lat. lectus, a bed. whereas the sense of live-long (really the same word) is much wider. 
Cf. Gk. \ 4 /erpov, a bed, kix^s, a couch. — Lat. and Gk. base LAGH, IiIVEIiY, vigorous, active. (E.) A corruption of lifely. * Lyvely, 
to lie; see Lie (1). Allied to Lectern. Uyfly* or qwyk, or fulle of lyyf, Vivax ;* Prompt. Parv. p, 308. 

LITTEB (2), materials for a bed, a heap of straw for animals to Chaucer uses lijly in the sense of ' in a life-like manner,’ C. T. 2089. 
lie on, a confused mass of objects scattered about; &c. (F., — L.) Compounded of Life and Like. Der. liveli-ness, in Ilolinshed, 
Really the same word as the above ; with allusion to beds of straw Conquest of Ireland, c. 9 (R.) Cf. lively, adv., in a life-like manner, 
for animals, and hence a confused heap. Thus Cotgrave has: Two Gent. iv. 4, 174. 

* Litiere, a horse-litter, also litter for cattell, also old dung or manure.* LIVER, an organ of the body, secreting bile. (E.) M. E. liuer 

See Litter (i). Der. litter, verb, Temp. i. 2. 282. (with w-»v) ; Chaucer, C. T. 7421. — A.S. lifer, Grein. ii. 184.4- Du. 

LITTER (3), a brood. (Scand.) In Shak., Merry Wives, iii. 5. 12. lever. +Iccl. ///r.4-Dan. lever. 4- Swed. lefver. ^G. leher, M. H. G. 
Confused in form with the words above, but really derived from Icel. kbere, O. II. G. Upara, lipara. Cf. Russ, liver , the pluck (of animals). 
Idtr, Idttr, a place where animals produce their young, whence Idtrask, p. The aj^parent form of the base is LIP ; but the origin is uncertain ; 
to litter; all derivatives of lag, a layer, from leggja, to lay, or liggja, see Fick, iii. 271. Dor. liver-coloured ; also liver-wort, Prompt. Parv. 
to lie. See Iiie (i), Cf. prov. E. /after, lawter, eggs laid by a hen. p. 3 09. 

LITTLE, small. (E.) M. E. litel, Intel (with one t) ; Chaucer, LIVERY, a thing delivered, as e.g. a uniform worn by servants ; 
C. T, 492; Havclok, 481; Layamon, 9124. — A. S. lytel, litel', a delivery. (F., — L.) M. E. liuer^ (with » for v, and trisyllabic), 
Grein, ii. 201. A lengthened form from A.S. lyt, sb. a little ; lyt, adv. Chaucer, C. T. 365. — F. livrh, ‘ a delivery of a thing that’s given, 
little ; id. 200.4-Du. luttel, little, few ; cf. lutje, a little, a bit. 4 * Icel* the thing so given, hence, a livery ; * Cot. Properly the fem. of the 
little ; cf. litt, adv. little. 4- Dan. liden, little; also found as pp. of /ivrtfr, to deliver, give. Cf. Ital. /iftcrarc, to deliver. -Low Lat. 
lille {mxlitle). 4- Swed. liten. 4* Goth, leitils. 4- M. H. G. lutzel ; liherare, to rive, give freely ; a particular use of Lat. liber are, to set 
O. H. G. luzil ; also M. H. G. luzic, luzig (base luz), p. All from free ; see Liberate. Der. livery-man ; livery-stable, a stable where 
a base LUT, to deceive, in connection with which we also find A.S. horses are kept at livery, i.e. at a certain rate or on a certain allowance; 

deceitful, ^Elfric’s Colloquy, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 12, 1 . 14 ; liver i-ed. Her The word is fully explained in Spenser, View of the 
also A.S. lot, deceit, Grein, i. 194; and the Goth, Huts, deceitful, State of Ireland, Globe ed., p. 623, col. 2; and Prompt. Parv. p. 308. 
liuta, dissembler, luton, to betray. Thus the old sense of little is LIVID, blacked blue, discoloured. (F., — L.) ‘ Purple or //Wi 

* deceitful* or ‘mean;* a sense still retained. y. Further, the spots; * Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 12, 1 . 21.— F. livide 
Teut. base LUT meant orig. to stoop, to bow down (hence to creep, (Cot.) — Lat. liuidus, leaden-coloured, bluish. — Lat. liuere, to be 
or sneak), as in A. S. Idtan, to stoop, ‘ lout,* incline to ; see Lout, bluish. Root uncertain. Der. livid-ness. 

See Fick, iii. 276. Der. little-ness. HF* The forms less, least, are LIZARD, a kind of four-footed reptile. (F., — L.) M. 'E. lesarde, 
from a different source. But see Loiter. ^ Prompt. Parv. p. 298 ; lusarde, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 335 * lesard, 

UTTORAL, belonging to the sea-shore. (L.) Spelt littoral in lesard, ‘ a lizard ; * Cot. — Lat, lacerta, a lizard ; also lacertus. Root 
Kersey ; litoral in Blount, ed. 1674. Mere Latin. — Lat, littoralis, unknown. 

better litoralis, belonging to the sea-shore.— Lat. litor-, stem of lltus, LL Al f TA , a Peruvian quadruped. (Peruvian.) See Prescott, Con* 
the sea-sho re. Root uncertain. quest of Peru, c. v. * Llama, according to Garcilasso de la Vega, la 

LITURGY, public worship, established form of prayer. (F.,— j a Peruvian word signify ingjffoc^ ; see Garcilasso, Com. Real, parte L 
Low Lat., — Gk.) Spelt litturgU in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — O. F. lib. viii. c. xvi;* note in Prescott. 

(yfiirgM, * a liturgy, or form of service ; * Cot.— Low Lat. ///ttrgia,— LO, iiiXeiy. see, behold. (E^ M. E. /o, Chaucer, C.T, 30x9, ••A.S; 
Gk. Xtsrovpyla, public service* •• Gk. Ketrovpyoe, performing public Id, lo 1 Grein, ii. 148. p. Lo is gen. considered as equivalent to 
service or duties. — Gk. Xerro-, crude form of ketros, pulnic ; and look ; but the A. S. Id, lo 1 and Idcian, to look, have nothmg in com^ 
l/ryeF, work, cognate vrith £. Work. p, Aefrot, ketros, kiSros,.. mon but the initial letter. The fact is, rather, that id is a natural 

Z 
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interjection, to call attention. Cf. Gk. dkakfi, a loud cry, aXnXdfcev. 

i *c. 

IjOACH, IjOCH!E» a small river-fish. (F.) M. E. ioche; 
Prompt. P^. p. 310. - F. loche, ‘ the loach ; * Cot. Cf. Span, loja, 
a loach ; also spelt loeha, loche. Origin unknown. 

^ IiOAJD, to lade, heap on a burden. (E.) A doublet of lade. Load 
IS common in Shak. both as sb. and verb, but in M. E. it seems to be 
a sb. only, the verb being lade^ which is a still older word. [The 
A. S. word for the sb. is hlaet, a burden; see Laat (4).] M.E. 
lodit sb., Chaucer, C. T. 2920; Gower, C. A. ii. 39^, 1 . 24. The pp. 
laden occurs in Genesis and Exodus, cd. Morris. 1800; Rich. Cuer 
de Lion, 1389. ■■ A. S. hladan^ to lade, load, heap up, Grein, ii. 79. 
pt also means to draw water; see Lade (2).] + Du. ladeuy to lade, 
load. 4* Icel. hlada. + Dan. /ade.-f- Swed. ladda. 4- Goth, hlathan *, 
only in comp, af-hlaihan. 4. G. bedaden, O. H. G. hladan. p. All 
from Teut. base HLATH, to load ; Fick, iii. 87. Cf. Russ, hlade, a 
load. Der. /ood, sb. (see above) ; load-ing. Doublet, lade (i). 
LOAD* ST liOAD-STOIfE, the same as Lode-star, 
Lode-stone. 

LOAF, a mass of bread ; also of sugar. (E.) M, E. /o/, loof» • A 
pese-/o/”«» a loaf made of peas ; P. Plowman, B. vi. 181 ; pi. looms 
i «s/ot;«s), Wyclif, Matt. iv. 3. — A. S. hldf, a loaf ; Grein, ii. 79. 4 * 
Icel. A/«/r. 4 'Goth. hlaifs^ or hhibs.'^G. laib^ M. H. G. leip. Cf. also 
Lithuanian kliipas, Lettish klaipas^ bread ; cited by Fick, iii. 86. 
Also Russ. leklieb\ bread. Der. loaf-sugar. 

LOAM, a mixed soil of clay, sand, &c. (E.) M. E. /am, dat. 
lamei Cursor Mundi, 11985 ; where one MS. has cley (clay). — A.S. 
Idm ; Grein, ii. 153.4" Du. leem.'^G. lehm^ O. H. G. him. fi. The 
A. S. Idm ( » laim) is a strengthened form of lim, lime, to which loam 
is closely allied. See Lime (i). Der. /oam~y, M.E. lami, Holi 
Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 47, 1. 28. 

LOAN, a lending, money lent. (E.) M. E. lone, Chaucer, C. T. 

7443 ; P. Plowman, 11 . xx. 284. This would correspond to an A. S. 
form Inn, but we only find /ce«, Grein, ii. 163 ; iElfric’s Homilies, ii. 
176, last line. There was, no doubt, also a form Idn. [We find a 
similar duplication of forms in dole and deal, answering to A. S. ddl 
and ddl respectively ; see those words. And cf. the Icel. forms given 
below.] -f- Du. hen, a fief; lit. ‘ a grant.’ Icel. Idn, a loan ; len, a 
fief. 4 " Han. loan, a loan. 4 - Swed. /an. h^n, hhen, a fief; 

0 . 11 . G. Uhan, a thing granted. p. 'Phese words answer to a 
Teut. form LAIHNA, i.e. a thing lent or granted; from the base 
LIH W (LllI), to grant or lend ; appearing in Goth, leihwan, to lend 
(Luke, vi. 34), A. S. Uhan, to lend, give (Grein, ii. 187), Icel. Ijd, to 
lend, G. hiken, O. H. G. Uhan. y. This base exactly answers to 
the base LIQU (LIK), of the Lat. linquere (pt. t. liqu-i), to leave ; 
which is closely related to Gk. hfUreiy, Skt. rich, to leave. ■* 

to leave, empty ; whence also Lat. /here and E. licence. ^ Quite 
distinct from A. S. hdn, Icel. laim, G. lohn, a reward ; for which see 
Lucre. Der. hn-d, q. v. 

LOATH, disliking, reluctant, unwilling. (E.) M.E. /o/A (opposed 
to lee/, dear, willing), Chaucer, C. T. 1839 ; Havelok, 2O1. - A.S. 
IdS, hateful (very common), Grein, ii. 1 50. + Icel. leidr, loathed, dis- 
liked. Dan. hd, loathsome. 4- Swed. led, odious. 4* O. H. G. leh, 
odious. p. All from a Teut. fonn LAITHA, painful ; from the 
Teut. base LlTii, to go, pass, move on, hence to go through, 
undergo, experience, suffer. This base appears in A. S. UiSan, to go, 
travel, Icel. lida, to go, pass, move on, also to suffer. O. H. G. ltdan, 
to go, experience, suffer, mod. G. hiden, to suffer. From the notion 
of experience the sense passed on to that of painful experience, 
suffering, pain. Sec. From the same base is Lead (1), q. v. Der. 
loathdy « A.S. IdiSlic, Grein, ii. 151 ; loathe, verb » A.S. IdiSian, 
A£lfric’s Horn. ii. 506, 1 . 24; loath-ing, sb.. Prompt. Parv. p. 316; 
loathsome. Prompt. Parv. p. 314, where the suffix A. S. -s«»i 

as in winsome ; also loathsome-ness. 

LOBB'Y» a small hall, waiting-room, passage. (F. or Low Lat.,— 
G.) In Hamlet, ii. 2, 161, iv. 3. 39. [We can hardly suppose that 
the word was taken up into E. directly from the Low Lat. ; it must 
have come to us through an O. F. lobie *, not recorded.] — Low Lat. 
lobia, a portico, gallery, covered way, Ducange ; also spelt lohium.^ 
M. H. G. loube, an arbour, a bower, also an open way up to the upper 
sto^ of a house (Wackernagel). The latter sense will be at once in- 
telligible to any one who has seen a Swiss chalet ; and we can thus see 
also now it easily passed into the sense of a gallery to lounge or wait 
in. The same word as mod, G. laube, a bower. So called from being 
formed orig. with branches and foliage. — M.H.G. hub, hup, O.H.G. 
hup, mod. G. hub, a leaf; cognate with E.Leaf, q. v. Doublet, lodge. 
LOBB, the flap or lower part of the ear, a division of the lungs 
or brain. (F., — Low Lat, — Gk.) In Cotgrave.- F. hbe, ‘the lap 
or lowest part of the ear, also a Iche or lappet of the liver;* Cot.— 
Late Lat. hhm, not given in Ducange, but it may (I suppose) be 
found in old works on medicine as a transliteration of the Gk. word. 
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' — Gk. Xo/34$t, a lobe of the ear or liver ; cognate with £. lap ; see 
Lap (3), Limb (2). It means * the part hanging down ; * from 
VRAB, to hang down; whence also Skt. randt, land>, to hang down. 
Ur Gk. \o&6%, a husk, is a different word, and connected with Afirctr, 
to peel. Pe r, hb-ate, mod. and scientific ; lob^d. 

LOBSTEB, a kind of shell-fish. (L.) M. £. hpstere, hppester, 
loppister. * A hppyster or a crabbe ; ’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 176, 1 . 21. 
* Hie polipus, hpstere ; * id. i. 189, col. 2.— A. S. loppestre ; Wright’s 
Vocab. i. 56, col. 1, 1 . 3 ; i. 77, col. 2 ; better spelt hpystre, as in 
iElfric’s Colloquy, id. p. 6, 1. ii. p. The sense of the word is 
said to be ‘ lea^r ’ in Richardson, but this can hardly have been the 
case, since the A. S. for ‘ leap ’ is hhdpan ; the fact is rather that the 
word had no sense in A. S., hpyetre being a mere corruption of Lat. 
locu&ta, meaning (i) lobster, (2) locust; see IiOOUSt. [Prov. E. hp, 
A.S. hppe, a flea, is a Scand. form; cf. Dan. hppe, a flea.] ^ The 
interchange of h and p is well shown in Schleicher, Compend. § 123; 
thus the root KAK, to cook, becomes pack in Skt., coquere in Lat., 
utvTdv in Gk., &c. The Skt. ap = Lat. aqua ; Gk. tmros = Lat. equus. 
So here, the c turns to p the more readily because the vowel u fol- 
lows. The A. S. y represents a modified u, as usual. 

LOCAL, belonging to a place. (F., - L.) Spelt heall in Frith, 

Works, p. 139, last line. — F. heal, ‘locall;* Cot. — Lat, hcalis, 
local. — Lat. locus, a place ; see Locus. Der. hcal-ly, localise, heal- 
h-at-ion, hcaH-ty, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; also loc-cUe, q. v. 
LOCATE, to place. (L.) A late word, added by Todd to John- 
son’s Diet.— Lat. locatus, pp. of locare, to place.— Lat. /oc«s, a place; 
see Local. Der. heat-ion ; hcat-ive. 

LOCH, a lake. (Gaelic.) In place-names, as Loch Lomond, Lock 
Ness. — Gael, and Irish loch, a lake, arm of the sea. 4* W. llwch 
(Spurrell, p. 183). 4- Com. h. -f Manx Bret, louch (with gut- 

tural cA).HhLat. lacus\ see Lalce. Doublets, lahe, lough. 

LOCH (1 ), an instrument to fasten doors, an enclosure in a canal ; 
&c. (E.) M.E. lake, Prompt. Parv. p. 311; pi. hken,aUo hcun, 
Layamon, 5926. — A. S. loca, pi. hcan ; Grein, ii. 191. -F Icel. hka, 
a lock, latch ; hk, a cover, lid of a chest. + Swed. lock, a lid. 4- G. 
loch, a dungeon, hole ; orig. a locked-up place. p. The Teut. form 
is LUKA (Fick, iii. 274) from the Teut. base LUK, to lock, en- 
close, appearing in the strong verb lucan, to enclose, Grein, ii. 194 ; 
also in Icel. Itika, to shut, finish (strong verb) ; M. H. G. luchen, to 
shut ; Goth, galukan, to shut, shut up. Remoter relations doubtful ; 
see suggestions in Fick, as above. Der. lock, verb, M. E. hkken, 
heken, Chaucer, C. T. 5899 (observe that this verb is a secondary 
formation from the sb., and not to be confused with the old strong 
verb luken, louken =* A. S. lucan, now obsolete, of which the pp. hken 
occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 14881); also lock-er, a closed place that 
locks — M.E. lokere, Prompt. Parv. p. 311, answering to O. Flemish 
hker, a chest (Kiliaii) ; also lock-jaw, put for locked-jaw ; lock-keeper ; 
lock-smith; lock-up. And see hek-et. 

LOCK ( 2), a tuft of hair, Hock of wool. (E.) M. E. hk ; pi. 
hkkes, lockes, Chaucer, C. T. 81. — A.S. locc, he, Grein, ii. 191 ; pi. 
/oci;a&.4"I>u. hk, a lock, tress, curl. 4- Icel. /oit/tr.4-Daii. /oL 4 "Swed. 
/ocL-FO. H. G. loch, G. heke. p. The form of the Teut. word is 
LUKKA (Fick, iii. 274) ; from a Teut. base I.UK, to bend, which 
perhaps appears in Icel. lykkr, a loop, bend, crook. y. The corres- 
ponding Aryan base is LUG; whence Gk. \hyot, a pliant twig, withy; 
Awytfciv, to bend. But this does not seem to be quite certain. 
LOCKET^ a little gold case worn as an ornament. (F., — Scand. 
or E.) The old sense is a small lock, something that fastens. ‘ With 
wooden lockets ’bout their wrists,* with reference to the pillory; 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 1 . 808. - F. loguet, ‘the latch of a 
door ; ’ Cot. Diniin. of O. F. loc, a lock ; Burguy. Borrowed 
either from Icel. hka, a lock, latch ; or from English. 

LOCKBAM, a cheap kind of linen. (F., — Breton.) In Shak. 
Cor. ii. I. 325 ; see Nares and Halliwell. — F. hcrenan, the name 
given to a sort of unbleached linen ; named from the place in Brit- 
tany where it is manufactured ; Diet, de Tr^voux. — F. Loc-renan, 
also called S, Renan, the name of a place in Basse Bretagne, a few 
miles N. by W. from Quimper. — Bret. Lok-ronan, the Bret, name for 
the same place. The sense of the name is ‘ St. Ronan’s cell ; * from 
Bret. l6k, B. cell, and Ronan. St. Ronan ; see Legonidec’s Bret. Diet., 
where this very name is cited as an instance of the use of Lok- as 
a prefix in place-names. 

LOCOMOTION, motion from place to place. (L.) ‘Pro- 
gression or animal locotmtion;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b, iii. 
c. I. § 3. Coined from Lat. loco-, crude form of locus, a place ; and 
motion. See IiOOUB and Motion. Der. loeomot-ive, adj.. Kersey's 
Diet., ed. 1715 : hence locomotive, sb. » locomotive engine, the first 
of which was used a.d. 1814, Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 

LOCUS, a place. (L.) * Locus, a place, room, or stead;* Phillips, 
ed. 1 706. He also gives instances of its technical use in astronomy 
I and philosophy. — Lat. locus, a place ; a corruption from O. IaU 
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LOLL, 339 

sttoeust a place. Of uncertain origin; apparently the same word ^noticed by Sewel, who translates E. log^Unt by Du. mnuU 4 yn or 
with E. Ml (Fibk* i. 821) ; but Corssen rejects this* and connects it knoop lyn. See IiOg (1). Dor. log-board^ -book^ 4 ine^ 
with the V STAR, to strew; cf. G. strtcke^ a tract, extent. See LOO (3), a Hebrew liquid measure. (Heb.) The twelfth part of 
Stalls Stretch. Der. loc-alt q.v., loc-ate, aUlocaie^ col-loeatet </is- a Ax«. In I^vit. xiv. 10.— Heb. /Jg, a word which orig, signified *a 
locat e^ lie tt, lieu-tenant, loco-motive ; also couch, basin ; * Smith. Diet, of the Bible. 

LOCUST, a winged insect. (L.) In Kerst^, ed. 1715, it also LOOABITHM, the exponent of the power to which a given 
means ‘a fish like a lobster, call^ a long-oister see Lobster, number or base must be raised in order to produce another given 
M. E. locust^ Cursor Mundi, 6041 ; Wyclif, Rev. ix. 3.»iLat. locmta^ number. (Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Logarithms were in- 
a shell-fish; also a locust. Root uncertain. Doublet, /ofti/er, q. v. \»entcd by Napier, who published his work in 1614 ; Haydn. Coined 
LODXi, a vein of ore. (E.) In Halliwell. Also spelt /ourf, as in from Gk. X07-, stem of X<57o«, a word, a proportion; and a 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, p. 10 (R.) An old mining term. The number ; the sense being * ratio-number.’ See Log^O and Axith- 
lit. sense is * course.’ — A. S. lad^ a way, course, journey ; on Idde^^m metio. Dor. logarithmic, -ic-al, -ic-aliy, 

the way, Beowulf, ed. Grem, 1 . 1987. — A. S. UHan, to go, travel, -f- LOQGEjR-H£AU, a dunce, a piece of round timber (in a 
Icel. leid, a lode, way, cour^ ; from lida, to go, pass. move. + Dan. whale-boat) over which a line is pasiied to make it run more slowly. 
led, a gate ; from lide, to glide on. +Swed. led, a way, course ; from (Hybrid ; Scand. and E.) In Shak. it means a blockhead ; L. L. L#. 
lida, to pass on. p. The Teut. base is LAITHA, a course, from iv. 3. 204. The word evidently means log-head, and is a similar 
Teut. verb LITHAN, to go, pass on ; Kick, hi. 270. See Lead (i). formation to hl(^h-head; the only difficulty is to account for the 
Der. lode-star, lode-stone ; also lead (i). syllable -er. Webster gives : ‘ logger, one engaged in getting timber.* 

LODESTAK, LOADSTAH, the pole star. (E.) Lit. ‘ way- See Log (i) and Head. 

star; ’ i. e. the star that shews the way, or that leads. M. E. lode- LOGIC, the science of reasoning correctly, (F., — L., — Gk.) 
sterre, Chaucer, C. T. 2061. Compounded of lode, a way, course; M.E. logike, Chaucer, C. T. 288. — O. F. logique, ‘logick;* Cot. — 
and star. See Lode and Star. ^ Icel. leii)ar-i,ijarna ; from leidar, Lat. logica ( — ars logica), logic ; properly fern, of logicus, logical. — 
gen. case of leid, a way, and stjarna, a star. + Swed. led-stjerna.-^G. Gk. koyinli (=>^koyitc^ riKurj), logic ; properly fern of Xo7i«c5t, belong- 
leit-stern. ^ Not to be derived from the verb to lead, because that ing to speaking, reasonable. — Gk. Xoyot, a speech. — Gk, kiyeiv, to 
word is a mere derivative of lode, as shewn by the vowel-change ; but collect, gather, select, tell, speak. + Lat. legere, to collect, select, 
the words are, of course, connected. read. p. See Curtius, i. 454 ; he suggests LAK as the form of 

LODESTOIira. LOADSTONE, an ore that attracts pieces the European base, which by extensio i to LAKS and subsequent 
of iron. (E.) ‘ P'or lyke as the lodeione draweth unto it yron ; * loss of k, prob. gave rise to Goth, than, to collect, Lithuanian lis-ti, 

Udall, on S. Mark, c. 5. And see Robinson’s tr. of More’s Utopia to gather up, Lettish lasz-it, to collect ; with which cf. prov. E. lease, 
(15.s 6), ed. Arber, p. 32. Spelt lodestone, loadstone, in Minshcu, ed. to glean. Der. logic-al, logic-al-ly, logic-i-an (Levins). Also (from 
1627. Compounded of /orfe and in imitation of the older word Gk. koytarris, a calculator, koyiOTinds, skilled in calculating), 
lodestar-, see above. ^ It may be remarked that it is an incorrect logistic, loghtic-al. A\^o lo^o-machy, a strife about words « Gk. Xoyo- 
formation; it is intended to mean ‘a leading or drawing stone,’ whereas fiaxia, i Tim. vi. 4, from Gk. \ 6 yo-, crude form of Koy 6 s, and fidx- 
the lit. sense is ‘ way-stone.’ The same remark applies to the cognate ofiat, I fight or contend. From the same Gk. source we have 
Icel. leii^arsteinn. numerous words, as ana-logue, apo-logue, cata-logue, deca-logue, dia- 

LODGE, a small house, cottage, cell, place to rest in. (F., — Low logve, ec-logue, epi-logue, mono-logue, pro-logue ; also syl-log-ism ; 
Lat.,— G.) M.E. loge, logge; Chaucer, C. T. 14859; Seven Sages, also log-arithm ; also ana-logy, apo-logy,etymo-logy, eu-logy-, also all 
ed. Weber, 2603. — O. F. loge, ‘ a lodge, cote, shed, small house ; ’ scientific terms in -logy, such as bio-logy, concho-logy, &c. 

Cot. [Cf. Ital. loggia, a gallery, a lodge.] — Low Lat. lanbia, a LOIN, part of an animal just above the hip-bone, (F., — L.) 
porch; cf. labia, a gallery, ‘We find in an act of a.d. 904, “In M.E. loitie, loyne; Prompt. Parv. p. 312; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, 
palatio quod est fundatum juxta basilica beatissimi principis aposto- p. 191, in a song written temp. Edw, II. — O. F. logne (Burguy), also 
forum, in laubia . . . ipsius palatii ; ” ’ Brachet (see Ducange). — longe, * the loyne or flank ; * Cot. — Low Lat. lumbea * (not found), 

0. H.G. loubd (M. II. G. loube, G. laube), an arbour, a hut of leaves fern, of an adj. lumbeus'*^, formed from Lat. lumbus, the loin. See 

and branches. — O. H.G. laup (M. H. G. loub, G. laub), a leaf; cog- Lumbago. ^ We may note that the A. S. lemlenu, pi. sb., 

nate with E. Leaf, q. v. Der. lodge, verb, M. E. loggen, Chaucer, the loins, is probably cognate with the Lat. word ; hence came 

C. T. 14997, 15002, Ancren Riwle, p. 264 - O. F. loger, * to lodge, M.E. lendis, leendis, the loins, in Wyclif, Matt. iii. 4, &c. See 

lie, sojourne’ (Cot.) ; /orfg-f>ig = M.E. logging, Chaucer, C.T. 15001 ; Lumbar. 

lodg-er; lodg-ment, in Kersey, ed. 1715. Doublet, lobby, q. v. LOITER, to delay, linger. (Du.) * Loyter and goe a-begging;* 

LOFT, a room in a roof, attic, upper room. (Scand.) See Bible I Tyndall’s Works, p. 217, col. i ; see Trench, Select Glossary, where 
Word-book. M. E. loft, Gawain and the Grene Knight, ed. Morris, the orig. bad sense of the word is noted. M. E. loitren. * Loytron, 

1 . 1096. The proper sense of loft is ‘air,’ as in Aloft, q.v. The or byn ydyl. Odor;* Prompt. Parv. p. 311. — Du. (and O. Du.) 

peculiar sense is Scand. — Icel. lopt (pron. loft), meaning (i) air, sky, leuteren, to linger, loiter, trifle, waver; also O. Du. loteren, to delay, 
(2) an upper room, balcony ; cf. the prov. E. shy-parlour as applied Unger, act negligently, deceive, waver, vacillate (Kilian, Oudemans) ; 
to an attic. + ^ loft, cock-loft. + Swed. loft, a garret. + cf. O. Flemish httsen, with the same senses t Kilian). p. The true 

A. S. /y/?, air, sky, Grein, ii. 198; whence M. E. lift, sky, P, Plow- sense is ‘to stoop,’ and figuratively to sneak; and the word is 
man, B. xv. 351. + Goth, luftus, the air. + Du. lucht [for luff], air, formed with the frequentative suffix -er from the Teut. base LUT, to 
sky. 4* G. luft, the air. Root unknown. Der. loft-y, Shak. Lucrece, stoop, appearing in A. S. lutan, Icel. luta, to stoop, give way, lutr, 
1 167, Rich. II, iii. 4. 35 ; loft-i-ly ; loft-iness, Isa. ii. 1 7 ; also lift, q.v. ; stooping, and in E. Lout, q. v. Thus to loiter is ‘ to act like a lout* 
a-loft, q. V. The Dan. form is weakened to lude, to stoop, with which perhaps cf. 

LOG (i), a block, piece of wood. (Scand.) ‘A long log of Icel. loddari, a loiterer, a tramp, O. Du. lodderen, ‘to lie lazie in 
timbre;’ Sir T. More, Works, p, 54 g. — Icel. lug, a felled tree, a log. bedd,’ Hexham ; &c. ^ Loiter comes also very near to A. S. 

4 Swed. dial. Idga, a felled tree, a tree that has been blown down, gelutian, to crouch (Grein), whence M. E. lotien, to creep about, 
a wind-fall (Rietz). Cf. O. Swed. Idge, broken branches (Ihre); lurk, lie hid, Chaucer, C.T. 1 565^ (Six-text, G. 186), P. Plowman, 
also prov. E. /flg-woorf ( = /og-«/oo</), the larger sticks from the head of B. xvii. 102 ; this is another word (without the frequentative -er-) 
an oak-tree wnen felled ; Dorsetshire (Halliwell). p. So called from the same base. Der. loiter-er. 

from its lying flat on the ground, as distinguished from the living LOLL, to lounge about lazily. (O. Low G.) M. E. lollen ; * And 
tree. Formed from the Teut. base LAG, to lie ; see Lie (i). Der. wel loselyche he there’ — and very idly he lounges there; 

log-cabin, log-hut ; log-man. Temp, iii. i. 67 ; logg-et, a small log P. Plowman, B. xii. 23. ‘ He that lolleth is lame, other his leg out 

(with dimin. suffix -et, ofF. origin), Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, A. iv. of iqynte. Other meymed in som membre * — he who lounges is lame, 
sc. 5, Puppy’s 5th speech ; logg-ats, another spelling of logg-ets, the or his leg is out of joint, or he is maimed in some member ; id. C. x. 
name of a game, Hamlet, v. i. 100 ; log-wood, so called because im- 215, See also id. B. v. 192 ; P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1 . 224. 
ported in logs, for which reason it was also called block-wood, as An old Low G. word, of which the traces are slight. Probably bor« 
appears from Kersey’s Diet, and the Stat, 23 Eliz. c. 9, cited in rowed from O. Du. rather than an E. word. — O, Du. lollen, to sit 
Wedgwood ; also log (2), q. v. ; logger-head, q. v. over the fire. < Wie sit cn lolt of sit en vrijt Verlet sijn werck, ver- 

LOG (2), a piece of wood with a line, for measuring the rate of a geet sijn tijt’ — he who sits and warms himself, or sits and wooes, 
ship. (Scand.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. Rather Scand. than Dutch, neglects his work and loses his time; Cats, ed. 1828, i. 428, a; 
and ultimately of Scand. origin, being identical with Log (i). — cited by Oudemans. Kilian also gives lollebancke, a sleeping-bench, 
Swed. logg, a log (as a sea-term), whence log-lina, a log-line, as a Zealand word. The older sense was prob. to ‘ doze,’ to sleep; 
log-boh, a log-book, logga, to heave the log (Widegren) ; so also hence to brood over the fire, to lounge about. It appears to be a 
Ihin. log, log-line, log-hog, logge. We also find Du. log, log-lijn, mere derivative of lull, i. e. to sing to sleep ; see Lull. B. Re-. 
kg-hoeh, loggen; but these <k> not seem to be old words, being un- plated words are Icel. lulla, to loll (thought to be borrowed firom 
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JEnglish ) ; O. Icel. * hlla, to move or act slo>vly. loll, lolla, sloth,** 
words cited by Wedj^ood, but not in Cleasby^s Diet. ; Icel. lalla, 
to toddle (as a chil^ ; Swed. and Dan. dial, lulla, a cradle (Rietz, 
Outzen). Per. loll-er ; and see IiOllard. 

IiOLliABD, a name given to the followers of Wyclif. (O. Du.) 
The history of the word is a little difficult, because it is certain that 
several words have been purposely mixed up with it. 1. In the first 
place, the M. £. word most commonl^r in use was not lollard, but 
loUir^ one who lolls, a loui^er, an idle vagabond. *I smelle a 
loller in the wind, quod he ; * Chaucer, C. T. 1 2914. That ‘ lounger* 
is the true sense of Ihis form of the word, is clear from a passage in 
P. Plowman, C. x. i88-ai8, the whole of which may be consulted. 
The most material lines are : ‘ Now kyndeliche, by Crist, beth suche 
called /o//fm. As by englisch of oure eldres of olde mennes techynge; 
He that lolleth is lame other his leg out of ioynte Other maymed in som 
membre,* i. e. such fellows are naturally called toilers in the English 
of our forefathers ; he that lolls about is lame, or broken-jointed, or 
maimed ; see IioU. 2. At the same time, the name lollard was 
also in use as a term of reproach ; and this was an O. Du. term, 
lAtinised as Lollardus, It had been in use before Wyclif. Ducange 
quotes from Johannes Hocsemius, who says, under the date 1309: 

* Eodem anno quidam hypocritae gyrovagi, qui Lollardi sive Deum 
laudantes vocabantur, per Hannoniam ct lirabantiam quasdam mu- 
lieres nobiles decepenmt ; * i. e. In this year certain vagabond hypo- 
crites, called Lollards or Ood-j)raisers, deceived certain noblewomen 
in Hainault and Brabant. He adds that Trithemius says in his 
Chronicle, under the date 1315 : *ita appellatos a Gualtero Lolhard, 
Germano quodam.* This latter statement makes no difference to 
the etymology, since Lolhard as a surname (like our surnames Fisher, 
Baker, or Butcher) is precisely the same word as when used in the 
sense of ‘ God-praiser.* The lit. sense is ‘a singer/ one who chants. 
•- 0 . Du. lollaerd (1) a mumbler of prayers or hymns (Lat. »msi- 
4ator)t one who hums; (a) a Lollard ; Kilian, Oudemans. This is a 
mere dialectical variation of a form lull-ard, formed regularly from 
the O. Du. lullen (also lollen), to sing, hum, with the suffix -ard as 
in E. drunh-ard, slugg-ard, &c., denoting the agent. This O. Du. 
lullen is our £. word Lull, q. v. 8 . Besides the confusion thus 
introduced, it was common to compare the Lollards to tares, by help 
of a bad pun on the Lat. lolia, tares ; ihis has, however, nothing to 
do with the etymology. See my note on Chaucer, C. T. Group B. 

1 1 73, in the Prioresses Tale, &c. (Clarendon Press). ^ Since loll 
and lull are allied words, it makes no very great difference to which 
verb we refer loller and Lollard \ still toiler « loll-er^ and Lo//ard « 
lulUer. 

LOIOS, solitary, retired, away from company. (E.) Not in early 
use ; the word does not appear in Minsheu or Levins, and I find no 
example much earlier than Shakespeare, who has: ‘a poor lone 
woman ; ’ a Hen. IV, ii. 1. 35. It ])robably was at first a colloquial 
or vulgar word, recommended by its brevity for more extended use. 
It seems to be a mere corruption of alone, as has generally been ex- 
plained by lexicographers ; even Shakespeare brings it in as a pun : 

* a long loan for a poor lone woman to bear.* Observe : ‘ I go alone^ 
Like to a lonely dragon;’ Cor. iv. i. 30. Todd cites a slightly 
earlier instance. ‘ Moreover this Glyceric is a lone woman ;* Kyffin, 
transl, of Terence, ed. 1588. See Alone. p. Other examples of 
loss of initial a occur in the words mend, purtenance, limbeck, van- 
guard. ^ The Icel. laun, secrecy, has nothing to do with lone ; 
the Icel. d laun pro|)erly means ‘ secretly,* rather than ‘alone.* Alone 
is for al-one, as is proved in its due place. Der. lone-ly. Cor. iv. i. 
30 ; lone-li-ness, Hamlet, iii. 1 . 46 ; also lonesome, spelt lonesom in 
Skinner, ed. 167^1 lonesome ness; also lone-ness: ‘One that doth wear 
himself away in lone-ness,^ Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, A. i. sc. a 
(Amarillis). 

LOITG (i), extended, not short, tedious. (E.) M. E. long. 
Northern long; Chaucer, C. T. 3031 ; Prickc of Conscience, 1 . 63a. 
—A. S. long, loHf; Grein, ii. 156.+ Du. /a»g.+ lcel. langr. + Dan. 
inng. 4 “ Swed. lang, + Goth, laggrs (« langrs). -f G. lang. + Lat. 
longus, p. Further allied to M. H. G. lingen, to go hastily, G. 
eir-langen, to attain, reach ; and to Skt. laugh, to jump over, surpass. 

‘ The orig. signification of laugh was prob. to overtake by jumping, 
then, to attain ; ’ Benfey, p. 786. 7. The orig. notion seems to 

have had reference to the stride taken in jumping or fast running ; 
and, as an active runner commonly moves lightly over the ground, 
we get Skt. laghu, Gk. iXaghs, E. light, Lat. leuis, from the same 
root; with the singular result that the Gk. also means 

* short.' 8. An older Skt. spelling appears in the verb railgh, to 
move swiftly ; giving V RAGH, to run, hasten, as the common 
source, appearing without the nasal in Skt. and Gk., but nasalised to 
RANGH for other languages. See Light (a). Levity. Der. 
kmg, adv. ; long-boat, longsneasure, long-run, longsight-ed, long-stop, 
long-suffering. Also (from Lat. longus) tong-evity, q. v., long-itude. 


LOON. 

^q. V. Also long, verb (see below); length, q. v.; ling (i), q. v.; 
ling-er, q. v., lunge, q. v. Also lumber (I). 

LON'Q' (2), to desire, yearn ; to belong. (E.) Often used with 
for ox after. Veiy common in Shak. Long ^ wish, for, and long^ 
belong (Hen. V, ii. 4. 80) are the same word. M. E. Umgen, longien, 

* Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages ’ then people desire, &c. ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 12. * That to the sacrifice longen shal *» that are to 
belong to the sacrifice ; id. 2280. — A. S. langian, longian, to 
lengthen, also to long after, crave. * ):^oime se dseg langafS * « when 
the day lengthens ; Popular Treatises on Science, ed. Wright, p. 9. 

* HseleS the hero longed; Grein, ii. 157. The orig. sense 

is to become long, hence to stretch the mind after, to crave ; also to 
apply, belong. — A. S. lang, long, long ; see Long (l). Der. long- 
ing, sb. ; long-ing, adj., long-ing-ly. 

LONQ-E vTT Y , length of life. (L.) ‘ In longevity by many con- 
sidered to attain unto hundreds * [of years] ; Sir T, Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 9. $ i. Spelt longceuitie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
Coined, by analogy with F. words in -iU (*=E. -ity), from Lat. 
longeeuitas, long life. — Lat. long-, stem of longus, long ; and auitas, 
full form of the word commonly written atas, age. See Long and 
Age. 

LONGITUDE, lit. length; distance in degrees from a given 
meridian. (F., — L.) * and latitudes ;* Chaucer, On the 

Astrolabie, Prol. 1 . 53. — F. longitude. — Lat. longitudo (gen. longi- 
tudin-is), length, long duration; in late Lat., longitude. —Lat. longi- 
longo-, crude form of longus, long ; with suffix -tudo. See Long. 
Der. longitudin-al (from stem longitudin-) ; longitudinal-ly. 

LOO, a game at cards. (F.) Spelt lu in Pope, Rape of the Lock, 
c. iii. 1 . 62 ( 1 . 350). Formerly called Lanterloo (Engl. Cycl. Supp.) 
— F. lanturelu or lanturlu, intcij. nonsense I fiddlestick I fudge ! 
(Hamilton) ; also a game at cards, jeu de la hete (i. e. loo) ; see 
Littre and Hamilton. [The more usual F. name for loo is mouche.~\ 
fi. The expression was orig. the refrain of a famous vaudeville in the 
time of Cardinal Richelieu (died 1642) ; hence used in order to give 
an evasive answer. As the expression is merely nonsensical, it admits, 
accordingly, of no further etymology. 

LOOF, another si>elling of Luff, q.v. 

LOOK, to behold, see. (E.) M. E. token, lokien ; Chaucer, C. T, 
1697. — A. S. locian, to look, see, Grein, ii. 192. + O. H. G. luogen, 
M. H. G. luogen, to mark, behold. p. The O. H. G. verb is said 
to mean ‘ to peep through a hole,* mark ; and to be derived from 
O. H. G. looc, M. H. G. luoc, G. loch, a hole. If so, the A. S. locian 
is to be connected with A. S. loca, a prison, enclosure, and loc, a lock ; 
see Look. ^ The resemblance to Skt. lok, to see, is perhaps 
accidental. Der. look, sb., M. E. loke, Chaucer, C. T. 3342 ; look I 
inteij. ; look-er, look-out, look-ing, look-ing-glass. 

LOOM (i), a machine for weaving cloth. (E.) In Spenser, 
Muiopotmos, 1 . 272. M. E. lome, a tool, instrument ; P. Plowman, 
C. vi. 45; and see Prompt. Parv., p. 312. The pi. /omw implements 
for tilling the soil, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 384. — A.S. gel6ma, 
a tool, implement, Ailfred, tr. of Beda, iv. 28, ed* Whelock, p. 351 ; 
cf. A.S. and-l6ma, a tool, implement, utensil, in a gloss (Lye). 
Root uncertain. 

LO9M (2), to appear faintly or at a distance. (Scand.) The orig. 
sense is to glimmer or shine faintly. Rare ; and usually used of a 
ship. ‘ Looming of a ship, is her prospective [appearance] or shew. 
Hence it is said, such a ship looms a great sail, i. e. she appears or 
seems to be a great ship ; * Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. So also Skinner, 
ed. 1671, who adds : ‘ she looms but small,’ i. e. looks small. M. E. 
lumen, to shine. ‘ Hire lure lumes liht, Ase a launterne a nyht * « her 
face looms brightly, like a lantern in the night ; Spec, of Lyric 
Poetry, ed. Wright, p. 52. — Icel. to gleam, shine, dawn as the 
day does ; from the sb. ljumi, a beam, ray. p. The sb. is cognate 
with A. S. ledma, a beam, ray (Grein, ii. 178); whence M. E. leme, 
Chaucer, ed. Tyrwhilt, C. T. 14936. This would have given a later 
form leem or learn, but it became obsolete. A similar substitution of 
a Scand. for an E. form occurs in the case of Boon, q. v. y. Both 
Icel. and A. S. sbs. are from a Teut. form LEUHMAN (Fick, iii. 
275), due to the Teut. base LUH, to shine; see Light (i). 
t|f There does not appear to be any real connection with gloom 
or gleam, which a re fro m a different root. Der. loom-ing, sb. 

LOON (i), LOWN, a base fellow. (O. Low G.) Spelt loon in 
Macbeth, v, 3. ii ; /ou/w in Oth. ii. 3. 05. The latter passage is ‘ he 
called the tailor /o«/»,* cited from an old ballad. In the Percy Folio 
MS., ed. Hales and Fumivall, ii. 324, 1. 52, the line appears as : 
‘therfore he called the taylor clowne} Jamieson gives loun, loon, 
town, and says that the word is used by Dunbar. p. Just as iQ 
the case of Loon (2), the form hum stands for an older lowm or 
loum. This is shewn by M. E. lowmyshe, old spelling of loumyshe. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 316, and by the etymology. Cf. Scot, loamy, 
dull, slow ; Jamieson. 7. Of O. Low G. origin ; as appears from 
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O. Du. /o«f, s lown (Kilian, Oudemans), whence mod. Du. 7om.&Cot. Loquacity occurs in Minshcu, ed. ida?.] -Lat. loqut, to speak. 
Kilian also ^ves O. Du. /bme, slow, inactive ; noted by him as an + K.uss. rcehc^ reskchi^ to speak. + Skt. lap (for lak)^ to speak.— ^ 
old word. That m is the older letter is to be seen from the derived RAK, to speak ; Pick, iii. 72^8. Der. loquaciou$->ly^ -iwss. Also /o- 
words, viz. Du. lummel^ Dan. lommelt Swed. lymmel^ G. lummel^ a quae^uty^ from F. loquaeite^ which from Lat. acc. loquaciiatem. From 
lown, lubber. 8. An older form appears in O. H. G. luomi (only the same root are col-loqu-iaU edaqu-ena^ o6-/og«-y, soli^loqu^y, ventri- 
used in compounds), yielding, mild ; and all the forms are from a loqu-ht ; also (from Lat. pp. locut-us) aZ-Zocu^ion, circunhloeut-itm, 
Teut. base which appears in M. H. G. luomen, Idmen, to droop, be t-loeut4on^ intevloeui^ion, 

weary; which is prob. connected with E. Lame, q. v. And see IiOHD, a master, ruler, peer. (E.) M.E. loucrd («• lovtrd), 
Iioon (^. Havelok, 1. 96 ; gen. contracted to lord, Chaucer, C. T. 47. — A. S. 

IfOON (2), a water-bird, diver. (Scand.) A corruption of the hld/ord, a lord ; Grein, ii. 80. fi. It is certain that the word is a 
Shetland name loom ; see Gloss, of Shetland Words by T. Edmonds- compound, and that the former syllable is A. S. hid/, a loaf. It is 
ton; Phil. Soc. 1866. — Icel. /wmr, a loon. ■+* Swed. and Dan. /ow. extremely likely that •ord stands for wtard, a warden, keeper. 
Root unknown ; but not improbably the same word as Loon (1), master; whence hldf-weard — loaf-keeper, i. e. the master of the 
from the awkward motion of such birds on land. For deroga- house, father of the family. See lioaf and Ward. The 
tory use of the names of birds, cf. hoohy, gull, goose, owl, &c. etym. sometimes given, from ord, a beginning, is impossible, the 

IiOOP, a bend, a bend in a cord leaving an opening, noose. (C.) proper sense of ord being * point ; * loaf-^int could only mean the 
Spelt loupe in the Bible of 1551, Exod. xxvi. 4, 5. The M. E. loupe comer of a crust; and loaf^heginning could only refer to flour or 
is only used in the sense of ‘ loop-hole,’ but it is prob. the same grain. The pimple word weard, however, is used nearly synony- 
word, denoting a small hole in a wall shaped like a loop in a piece mously with the comp. hldf<ueard ; and cf. hord-weard, a treasure- 
of string. In this sense it occurs in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 288 ; and keeper, lord (Grein). Der. lord, verb (gen. used with it), 2 Hen. VI, 
Romance of Partenay, 1 . X175. — I^'ish and Gael, lub, a loop. bow. iv. 8. 47 ; lord-^ed. Temp. i. 2. 97 ; lord-ing (with dimin. suffix -mg). 
Staple, fold, noose; the orig. sense being a bend or curve. — Irish and Wint. Ta. i. 2. 62 « M. E. lauerd-ing, Layamon, 27394 ; lord~Uing 
Gael, lub, to bend, incline. Cf. Skt. ropa, a hole. Der. loop, verb; (with double dimin.). Bp. Hall’s Satires, b. ii. sat. 2, 1 . 12 - M. 
loop-ed, full of holes, K. Lear, iii. 4. 31 ; loop-hole, Shak. Lucr. 1383, louerd-ling, Layamon, 12664, later text; lord-ly * M.E. lordlich, 
the older term being M. E. loupe, as above ; loop-hol-ed. P. Plowman, B. xiii. 30a ; lord-lioness, Shak. Ant. v. a. 161 ; lord* 

IjOOSEi, free, slack, unfastened, unconfined. (E.) M.E. laus, ship -Vi. E. lord-schip, P. Plowman, B. iii. ao6. 
loose, Chaucer, C. T. 4062 ; where the Camb. MS. has los, and the IjORE, learning, doctrine. (E.) M. E. lore, Chaucer, C. T. 529, 
Pet worth MS. has louse. Spelt lowse, lousse, in the Ancren Riwle, 4424, 1220a. [The final e is unessential, and due to the frequent 

р. 228, note d, a. It is difficult to account for the vowel-sounci use of the dat. case.] — A. S. Idr, lore ; Grein, ii. 158. Here /dr stands 
of the word ; it is a dialectal variety of M. E. lees, false ; see for laisa *, from Teut. base LIS, to find out ; so that laisa * =* Idr 
Prompt. Parv. p. 298. The latter is from A. S. leas, (1) loose, (2) means ‘what is found out,’ knowledge, learning. + Du. leer, doc- 
false ; cognate with Icel. lauss, loose, vacant, Dan. and Swed. Ids, trine. <4* Swed. Idra. -f- Dan. litre, -f*^- i^hre, M. H. G. l^re, O. H. G. 
loose. p. The E. loose is better represented by O. Sax. Ids, lera. And cf. Goth, laisjan, to teach; laiseins, doctrine. See 
O. Dll. loos, (i) loose, (2) false (Oudemans) ; the mod. Du. separates further under lieam. 

the two senses, having los, loose, and loos, false. Further cognate IjORIOT* the golden aureole. (F., — L.) ‘ Loriot, a bird other- 
words appear in Goth, laus, empty, vain ; G. los, loose. 7. All wise called a witwall ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. — F. loriot, * the bird called 
are from a Teut. adj. LAUSA, loose (Fick, iii. 273); from Teut. a witwall, yellowpeake, hickway;’ Cot. Corruptly written for 
base LUS, to lose ; see liose. I[f We may, however, fairly assume Voriot, I'orion, the prefixed / being the def. article ( * Lat. tile), 
that the vowel-sound in loose was due to the influence of the verb to Cotgrave has : * Oriot, a heighaw, or witwall ; ’ also spelt Oriol, id. 
loosen, which was in much commoner use than the adj., and naturally The latter form is the same as E. Oriole, q. v. 
affected it ; see Loosen. Der. loose-ly, loose-ness. Note that loose LORN, old pp. of the verb to lose, (E.) See IiOSe, Forlom. 

is the commonest suffix in E., but is always spelt -less; see -less. LORY, a small bird of the parrot kind. (Malay.) In Webster. 

And see Leasing. Also called lury. — Malay lurl, a bird of the parrot kind, also called 

LOOSE, LOOSER’, to make loose, set free. (E.) The suffix -e« nurl; Marsden’s Malay Diet., p, 31 1. Ndri, the lury, a beautiful 
is due to analogy with words like lengthen, strengthen, and is less com- bird of the parrot kind, brought from the Moluccas ; id. p. 350. 
mon in early than in later times. M. E. losen, lousen, lowsen ; where LOSE, to part with, be separated from. (E.) The mod. E. lose 
the final n is very commonly dropped, and merely mai ks the infini- appears to be due to confusion between two M. E. forms, viz. 
tive mood, without having the causal force which is implied by the (i) losien, (2) leosen, 1 . Losien is recorded in Stratmann, 3rd ed., at 
final n at present. * The b^oondis of alle weren /ows/d’ = the bonds of p. 372 ; it commonly means * to loose ’ or ‘loosen,* but we also find 
all were loosed ; Wyclif, Acts, xvi. 26. — A. S. losian, to lose, to be- it in the sense ‘ to be lost,’ or * to perish,* as in O. Eng. Homilies, 
come void, almost always used in a ncut. sense, Grein, ii. 194. We ed. Morris, i. 117, 11 . 28, 35 ; and in Layamon, 20538, it is used ex- 
find, however, losade^\jii, dissipauit, Luke, ix. 26 ; and the cognate actly in the sense of * lose.’ — A. S. losian, to become loose, to escape, 
O. Sax. Idsian is transitive, and signifies ‘to make free.’ So also Du. Grein, ii. 194. See Loosen. 2 . The M. E. leosen, more com- 
lossen, to loosen, release ; Icel. leysa, tg loosen ; Swed. Idsa ; Dan. monly lesen, is in Stratmann, at p. 360. This is the verb which in- 
lose ; G. losen ; Goth, lausjan ; all active. p. In every language variably has the force of ‘ lose,’ but it should rather have produced a 
but E. the verb is derived from the adj. signifying ‘ loose thus mod. E. leese. It is a strong verb, with pt. t. lees, and pp. loren, 
O. Sax. Idsian is from I6s\ Du. lossen, from /os; Icel. /^ysa, from lorn', see Chaucer, C. T. 1217, 3536 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 499. — A. S. 
lauss ; Swed. Idsa, from Us ; Dan, Use, from Ids ; G. Idsen, from los ; ledsan, to lose; pt. t. leas, pp. loren \ perhaps only used in comp. /or- 
and Goth, lausjan, from laus. y. In E., the verb losian (=E. /cdsaw, to lose entirely, Luke, xv. 4, 9, Grein, i. 328.+ Du. /*>ze«, only 
loose) has affected the vowel of the adjective ; the A, S. for ‘ loose ’ in corap. ver-liezen, to lose ; pt. t. verloor, pp. verloren. + G. lieren, 
being leas, which should have given a mod. E. adj. lees. The verb only in comp, ver-lieren, pt. t. verlor, pp. verloren. -#• Goth, liusan, 
losian itself is from A. S. los, destruction, iElfred, tr. of Beda, lib. v. only in comp. /ra-Z/wsan, to loose, Luke, xv. 8, with which cf. /ro- 

с. 9 {or c. 10, ed. Whelock) ; see Loss, Loose, adj., and Lose. lusnan, to perish, i Cor. i. 18. fi. Both A.S. losian and ledsan are 
LOOT, plunder, booty. (Hindi. — Skt.) A modem term, imported from the Teut, base LUS, to lose, become loose (Fick, iii. 273). 

from India. — Hindi hit (with cerebral t), loot, plunder. The cere- This base is an extension of the older base LU, to set free, appearing 
bral t shews that an r is elided [Prof. Cowell so informs me]. — Skt. in Gk. hbety, to set free, release ; Lat. lucre, to set free. A stifl 
lotra, shorter form of loptra, booty, spoil. — Skt. lup, to break, spoil ; older sense, ‘ to set free by cutting a bond,’ is suggested by Skt. /«, 
the pp. lupta is also used in the sense of ‘ booty,* like the deriv. to cut, clip ; Benfey, p. 799 ; Fick, i. 755. Note the double 

loptra; see Benfey, p. 798. — -^RUP, to break ; whence Lat. rumpere, form of the pp., viz., lost, lorn; of which lost (* los-ed) is formed 
G. rauben, and E. rob. See ]^b, Rupture. ^ Thus /oo/* that from M.E. losien: but lorn {»^lor-en) is the regular strong pp. of 
which is robbed. Der. loot, verb. leosen * A. S, ledsan. Der. los-er, los-ing ; from the same Teut. base 

LOP, to maim, to cut branches off trees. (O. Du.) In Levins, ed. arc loose, vb., also spelt loosen, q. v., loose, adj. ; leasing, q.v.; /om, 
1570 ; and in Shak. Cymb. v. 4. 141. — O. Du. luppen, to maim, cas- for4orn\ loss, q.v, ; louse, q.v. From the base LU we also have so/v#, 
trate (Oudemans) ; whence mod. Du. lubhen, with the same sense ; cf. solution, ana^ly-sis, para-ly-sis, palsy. 

obsol. E. lib, us^ by Massinger, City Madam, A. ii. sc, 2 (see LOSS, a losing, damage, waste. (E.) M.E. /os, Chaucer, C,T* 
Nares). Cf. Lithuan. li^p^ti, to peel; see Leaf. Der. lop, sb., small 4447 f 4448* A.S. los, destruction; id lose wurdon, i. e. petwed, 
branches cut off, Henry VIII, i. 2. 96. And see glib (3), Ic/t. .Alfred, tr, of Beda, lib. iv. c. 9 (or c. 10). O. Northumb, hs, Matt* 

LOQUACIOUS, talkative. (L.) In Milton, P. L. x. 161. A vii. 13 (Lindisfame MS.). - A. S. ledsan, to lose; see Lose, 
coined word, formed by adding -io«s to Lat. loquac-, stem of loquan, LOT, a portion, share, fate. (E.) M. E. lot, a share ; Rich. Cne r 
talkative. [Prob. suggested by the sb. loquacity, which had previ- de Lion, 4262, in Weber’s Met. Romances.— A. S. hlot\ Matt, xptvii. 
ottsly been introduced into the language from F. loquacitd, ‘loquacity 35, Luke, xxiii. 34 ; more usually (and better) spelt hlyt, Grein, ii, 90^ 
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The A. S. hlyt is formed by vowel -change from the stem ^ from the old verb to stoop, bow : * he humbly touted ;* Spenser, 

of the pt. pi. of hlebtan, to cast lots, a strong verb.-fl^u fo/, a lot ; lotm, F. Q. i. lo. 44. M. E, louten^ to stoop, bow down ; Chaucer, C. T. 
to cast lots. 4* Icel. hlutiy apart, share, klutr^ a lot ; from the strong 14108 ; P. Plowman, B. Hi. 115. — A. S. /u/an, to stoop, Grein, ii. 
verb hljota^ to obtain by lot. + Dan. lod<, a lot. 4 Swed, /o//, a lot ; 197. 4 to bow down ; whence /d/r, adj. bent down, stoop- 

lotta^ to cast lots. 4 Gr. Zoos, a lot ; /ooseis, to cast lots.4f^oth. klauts^ ing, which may have suggested our modem lout, 4 Swed. luta^ to 
a lot ; Mark, xv. 24. 6. All the sbs. answer to Teut. HLUTA lean. 4 Dan. lude^ to stoop. P. All from Teut. base LUT, to 

or HLUTI, a lot ; from the Teut. base IILUT, to obtain by lot ; stoo p ; whe nce also Iiittl e» q. v. Der. /o«/-kA, lout-Uk-nees^ 

Fick, iii. 90. Der. /o/, vb, ; q. v. ; oZ-Zo/, q. v. IjOUVBB, XiOOVEK, an gening in the roofs of ancient 

IiOTH, reluctant ; the same as lioath, q. v. houses. (P\,— L.) M. E. lover. Prompt. Parv. p. 315 ; see Way’s 

ZiOTIOiN*, a washing, external medicinal application. (L.) * Lot- note. Fie cites : ‘ A loouer, or tunnell in the roofc, or top of a great 
ton, a washing or rinsing;* Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. Formed, by hall, to auoid smoke, fumarium, spiratnentum\\ Baret. Also in 
analogy with F. words in -ion, from Lat, lotio, a washing. — Lat. P. Plowman, C. xxi. s88 ; Romance of Partenay, 1175. In the 
Zo/ms, pp. of launre, to wash ; see liave. latter passage we find : ‘ At loners, lowpes, archers had plente. To 

IiOTO, IiOTTO, the name of a game. (Ital., — Tcut.) Modem ; cast, draw, and shele, the dificnce to be’*=it (the town) had plenty 
the spelling lotto is the correct Ital. spelling ; loto is a F. form of the of archers at openings and loop-holes, to cast, draw (bow), and 
Ital. word. ••Ital. ZoZZo, a lot, lottery. Of Teut. origin ; cf. O. H. G. shoot. It is translated from a French text, which has: ‘ Mur- 
kl6z loos), a lot ; see IiOt. drieres il a n louuert Pour lancier, traire, et deffcndre ' » it had 

liOTTBRY, a distribution by lot or chance. (P^., with V. suffix.) murderers [soldiers] at each loop-hole lo cast lances, &C. — 0. F. 
In Levins, ed. 1570; and in Shak. Merch. Ven. i. 2. 32, ii. i. 15. louvert (written louuert in the 15th cent. MS. just cited), put 
Formed, by analogy with words like brew-ery,Jisk-ery, scull-ery, and for Z’o«t/«rZ -» the open (space), opening; from le, def. art., and 
others, directly from E. ZoZ ; the suffix -ery is of F. origin, answering ouvert, open. The older spelling loner {lover) is due to the old F. 
lo Lat. -arium, -eriutn. % The F. loterie is ])lainly borrowed from spelling V overt, which is still preserved in E. Overt, q. v. ^ The 
E. ; it is in much later use ; thus it is omitted by Cotgrave, and ingenious suggestion of a derivation from Icel. Ijbri, explained as *a 
Sherwood’s index to Cotgrave only gives balotage, sort, as equivalent louvre or opening in the roof of ancient halls for the smoke to escape 
words to E. lottery. The words brew, Jisk, are E. words, just as lot by and also for admitting light,’ is, I think, to be rejected ; it does 
is. SeeliOt. not agree with the M. FL. spelling, and the explanation is a forced 

IiOTUS, the Egyptian water-lily. (L.,*-Gk.) * Lotos, or Lotus, one, written to suit the supposed etymology of louver. The etymo- 
the lote-tree; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. Minsheu, ed. 1627, speaks of the logy of the Icel. Ij6ri shews that the true old sense was not a hole 
lotke-tree or lote-tree. It is spelt late by Chapman, tr. of Odyssey, ix. for pennitting smoke to escape, but for the admission of light, 
163. •■Lat. lotus, ZoZos. — Gk. Xurbs, a name given to several shrubs ; which further accounts for the fact mentioned in the Icel. Diet., that 
(i) the Greek lotus; (2) the Cyrenean lotus, an African shrub, the men were accustomed to watch, sitting by the Ijori, i. c. by the 
eaters of which were called Loto-phagi -■ Lotus-eaters, from Gk. window, not up a lantem-towcr. That is, the word Ijdri is from lj6s, 
^ytiy, to eat ; (3) the lily of the Nile ; see Liddell and Scott. Der. light, by the common change of s into r ; and Ijds ( -* liuhsa) is from 
Loto-pkagi ; Lotus-eater. the Teut. base LUHS, to shine, an extension of LUH, to shine ; see 

IiOUD, making a great sound, noisy. (E.) M. E. Zo«d ; more liight (i) and Lucid. p. Still more clearly, the F. origin of 
common in the adv. form loud' ^loiuUy ; Chancer, C.T. 674, 15339. louver is shewn by the prov. F>. luffer-hoards, a name given to the 
— A. S. Mild, loud, Grein, ii. 88. 4 Du. luid. 4 G. laut, 0. 11. G. hint, sloping boards of a belfry-tower window (looking like a Venetian 
p. Cf. Lat. -clutus, in comp, in-clutus, renowned. 4 Gk. kKvt 6 s, re- blind) which have openings to admit (not of the escape of smoke or 
nowned. 4 ^^kt. fruta, heard. y. The Teut. form is IlLUDA, a the entrance of light, but) of the escape of the sound of the bells ; see 
pp. form from IILIJ, to hear, answering to Skt. fru, to hear, Gk. Webster. This term shews that the word luffier merely meant 
— ^KRU, to hear ; later form KLU ; Fick, i. 62, 552. Der. * opening,* and its form is close enough to that of O. F. louvert, 
loud-ly, loud-ness ; from the same root are cli-ent, glo-ry, slave, and whilst it is far removed from Ijori. 

prob. /rtttt/, flZ-Zow (2). LOVAQE, an umbelliferous plant. (F., — L.) In I.cvins, ed. 

LOUGH, a lake. (Irish.) The Irish spelling of ZaAff.— Irish ZocA, 1570, and in Cotgrave. From O. F. levesche (mod. F. livkhe), 
a lake, lough, arm of the sea ; see Loch. ‘common lovage, Lombardy lovage,* Cot.; spelt liuvesche in the 13th 

LOUNGE, to loll about, move about listlessly. (F.,— L.) In I cent. (Littre) , also luvesche, as in Wright’s Vocab. i. 139, col. 2, 
Skinner’s Diet., ed. 1671. Not an early word. ‘ A very flourishing whence the E. form. Cf. Ital. levhtico, lovage. — Lat. iigusticum, 
society of people called loungers, gentlemen whose observations are lovage, a plant indigenous to Liguria ; whence its name. — Lat. 
mostly itinerant ; ' The Guardian, no. 1 24, dated Aug, 3, 1713. The Ligusticus, belonging to Liguria. — Lat. Liguria (prob. formerly 
verb is formed from a sb., being a corruption of the term lungis, de- Ligusia), a country of Cisalpine Gaul, of which the principal town 
fined in Minsheu, ed. 1627, as meaning * a slimme, a tall and dull was Genua, the modern Genoa. Similarly, we have EZnticatt from 
slangam, that hath no making lo his height ;’ and even as late as in Etru ria [E Zn/sto ?J. 

Kersey, ed. 1715, we find lungis explained as ‘a drowsy or dreaming LOVE, affection, fondness, attachment. (E.) M. E. loue (with u 
fellow.* It was once a well-known term, and occurs in Decker’s for v), Chaucer, C.T. 1137, 1161, 1167, 1170. — A. S. Zw/it, love ; 
Satiromastix ; Beaum. and Fletcher, Knight of the Burning Pestle, Grein, ii. 196. 4 G. liehe, O. H.G. liupa, liupi, love. 4 Russ. liobov\ 
Act ii. sc. 3, speech 1 ; Lyly’s Euj)hues and his lingland, cd. Arber, love. 4 ^^t. lobha, covetousness. p. Closely allied to lie/, dear ; 
P* 33.*^ ; and the Play of Misogonus, written about 1560; see Nares from Teut. base LUB = Skt. base LUBH, to covet, desire. See 
ana Halliwell. — F. longis, ‘a lungis; a slimme, slow-back, dreaming Lief. Der. love, verb, M. E. louen (= loven), older forms louien, 
luske [idle fellow], drowsiegangrill; a tall and dull slangam, that hath luuien, A. S. lufigan, lujian, Grein, ii. 195; also lov-able, lov-er 
no making to his height, nor wit to his making ; also, one that being (Chaucer, C. T. 1 349), lov-ing, lov-ing-ly, lov-ing-ness, loving-kind- 
sent on an errand is long in returning;’ Cot. p. Littr^ supposes ness ; also love-ly, M.E. luuelick, Ancren Riwle, p. 428, 1. 35, love-li- 
that the sense of F. longis was due to a pun, having reference to Lat. ness ; also love-less, love-bird, love-knot, love-lock, love-lorn, 
longus, long ; see Long. For, strictly, Longis was a proper name, LOW (i), inferior, deep, mean, humble. (Scand.) M. E. low, 
being the O. P\ form of Lat. Longius, or Longinus, the name of the pi. lowe; Chaucer, C.T. 17310; older spellings louk, Ancren Riwle, 
centurion who pierced the body of Christ. This name Longinus p. 140, 1. 2, lak, Ormulum, 15246, loogk (in the comp, biloogk — 
first appears in the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, and was below), Allit. Poems, B. 1 1 6. [Not found in A. S.] — Icel. Zagr,Jow; 
doubtless suggested by the Gk. \6yxfj, a lance, the word used in Swed. Idg ; Dan. Zav.4 Du. laag. p. The Teut. form is LAGA, 
John, xix. 34. See my note to P. Plowman. C. xxi. 82. See low (Fick, iii. 262) ; the orig. sense is * lying flat,* used of the aspect 
the word LuxigO, which is certainly due to Lat. longus, Der. of a country, as when wc distinguish lowlands from kigklands, — Teut. 
loung-er. ^ ^ base LAG, to lie ; see Lie (1). Der. low-ness, P. Plowman’s Crede, 

LOUSE, the name of an insect. (E.) M. E. lous, pi. lys or Zis; ed. Skeat, 1. 513 J low-ly, Chaucer, C.T. 99, low-li-ness\ Unv-er, verb 
P. Plowman, B. v. 197, 198. — A. S. l&s, as a gloss lo I^at. pediculus ; ■= to make or become more low, formed from the comparative of 

.lElfric’s Gloss., Nomina Insectorum; the pi. form was lys, 4 Du. the adj. (cf. better), Shak. Ant. i. 2, 129 ; low-ckurch, low-land, low- 
luis. 4 Dan. luus, pi. luus. 4 Swed. lus, pi. loss. 4 Icel. lus, pi. lyss, lander, lowispirited, 

4 G. laus, pi. lUuse, p. All from Teut. form LUSI, a louse ; LOW (a), to bellow as a cow or ox. (E.) M. E. loowen, lowen, 
named from its destroying; from Teut. base LUS, to set free, also Wyclif, Job, vi. 5 ; Jer. li. 52. — A. S. klowan, to bellow, resound; 
to cause to perish ; cf. Goth, lamjan, to make of none effect, 1 Cor. Grein, ii. 88.4 Du. lonjen, to I0W.4M. H. G. luejen, O. H. G. kUjan, 
i. 17. See Loose, XiOOSen, Lose. Der. lous-y, lous-i-ness, to low. p. From a base HLA, to low; doubtless of imitative 
LOUT, a clown, awkward fellow. (E.) The lit. sense is * stoop- origin. We find a similar imitative base LA, to make a loud noise, . 
ing * or * slouching.* In Levins; and in K. John, ii. 509, iii. 1. 220. appearing in Goth. Man, to revile, Russ. Mate, Lith. loti, Lat. 
Sidney has : • this lowtisk clown ; * Arcadia, b. i. (R.) Obviously latrare, to bark ; answering to V RA, to bark, whence Skt. rd. 
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to bark, cited by Fick, iii. 159. See Roar. Dor. low^ing, 1 Sam. Mother Hubbard's Tale, 1 . 1259. [There is no O. F. lueide in Cot. ; 
XV. 14. the E. word was taken directly from Latin.] «• Lat. lueidus^ bright, 

ZiOW (3), a hill. (E.) In place-names ; thus Lf/d-/ow a people's shining. — Lat. /kwre, to shine. — Lat. /«e-, stem o( iu», light. 
hill. •- A. S. hldw, a hill ; also spelt hUiw, Grein, ii. 81, It also 4/RUK, to shine ; whence also Skt. rwcA, to shine, ntek, light, Gk. 
means a mound, a grave. + Goth, hlaiw, a grave, tomb ; allied to ktvxdt, white, dec. Ber. lucid-ly, lucid-n$ss^ lueid-i*ty. Also Luciftr^ 
Goth, hlains^ a hill. Further related to Lat. cliuus^ a hill ; elinare^ Chaucer, C. T. 14005, from Lat. luci-fer (bringer of light, morning- 
to lean ; and E. lt€att verb. See Zaeail (1) ; the Teut. base being star), from Lat. /»«-, crude form of lux, and/er-r#, to bring. Also 
HLI, to lean. luetnt, Ben Jonson, Epigram 76, 1. 8, from Lat. lucent-, stem of pres. 

LOW (4), flame. (Scand.) In Bums, The Weary Fund o* Tow, pt. of lucere, to shine. Also lucubration, q. v. From the same root 
1. 10. M. E. lo^he, Ormulum, 16185. -Icel. a flame; allied to we have /ti-aar, lu-min-ary, e-lu-cid-ate, il-lu-min-ate, pel-lu-eid, fa-®- 
Lat. lux; see Lucid. trat-ion, il-lu-s-trate, lustre (i), lynx. And see Light (i). 

LOWFjR (i), to let down, abase, sink. (E.) See Low (i). LUCK, fortune, chance, good hap. (O. Low G.) *Lurke [prob. 

LOWER (2), to frown, look sour. (E. ?) M, E. louren, Chaucer, a misprint for lukke], or wynnynge, luJe, Lucrum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
C. T. 6848 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 13a ; spelt luren, K. Horn, ed. 316. [It would seem as if the writer wrongly identifies the word 
Lumby, 1 . 270, Of uncertain origin. a. The usual etymology is to with Lat. lucrum.'] Not found in A. S. ; but we find O. Fries, luk, 
connect it with O. Du. loeren, which Hexham explains by *to leere; luck, good fortune ; Du, luk, geluk, good fortune, happiness. + 
also, to frowne with the fore-head;’ similarly, we find Low German Swed. lycka, + Dan. lykke. + G. gluck, contr. from M. H. G, 
luren identified with E. lower in the Bremen Worterbuch, iii. 101. geluck, p. '!^he orig. sense is favour or enticement ; the above 
So also mod. Du. loeren, to peep, peer, leer (which is, I believe, words being derived from a Teut. verb LUK, to entice, allure, ap- 
quite a different word from Du. loeren, to lurk ; see note on Iieer). pearing in Du. lokken, Swed. loeka, Dan. lokke, G. locken, M. H. U. 
I. But these words (at least when used in the sense of E. lower) are lUcken, O. H. G. lucchen, to entice, allure, decoy ; also in the Shet- 
irobably from the Teut. form HLIURA, the cheek, face, given by land word luck, to entice, to entreat (Edmondston). Der. luck-y, 
•'ick, iii. 88. It seems easiest, therefore, to deduce M. E. luren Much Ado, v. 3. 3a ; luckd-ly, luck-i-ness, luck-less, luck-less-ly, -ness. 


directly from M. E. lure, an occasional form of the word which is 
better known as M. E. lere, the cheek. We have at least one in- 
stance of it. ‘ Hire lure lumes liht ’»=her face shinfcs bright ; Speci- 
mens of Lyric Poetry, p. 52 ; (a quotation already noticed, s. v. 
Loom (2)). Lastly, lure is allied to A. S. Aledr. y. In this 
view, lower is merely a variant of leer ; which is, in fact, the usual 
opinion (see Webster, Wedgwood, E. Miiller) ; the only difference 
being that I regard both leer and lower as hlnglish words, instead of 
looking on them as having been borrowed from Dutch. The 
orig. sense was merely to look, to glance ; afterwards used in a 
sinister .sense. See Leer. Der. lower-ing or lowr-ing. Matt. xvi. 3. 

LOyAL, faithful, true. (F., — L.) Common in Shak. Rich. II. i. 
I. 148, 18 1 ; See. — F. loyal, Moyall,*’ Cot. — Lat. legatis, legal. 
Doublets, leal, legal, q. v. Der. loyal-ly, loyal-ty, loyal-ist. 

LOZEN’GE, a rhombus ; a small cake of flavoured sugar, See., 
orig. of a diamond shape. (F.) Formerly spelt losenge ; and csp. 
used as an heraldic term, to denote a shield of a diamond shape ; see 
Romaunt of the Rose, 1 , 893. The word losinges in Chaucer, Ho. 
of Fame, iii. 227, is prob. the same word. «• O.F. losenge, lozenge, 
* a losenge, a lozenge, a little square cake of preserved herbs, flowers, 
&c.;’ Cot. Mod. F. Of uncertain origin ; see Littre, Dicz, 
and Scheler. p. The Spanish form is lozanje, a lozenge or figure in 
the shape of a diamond or rhombus ; and the most likely connection 
is with Span, lose, a flag-stone, marble-slab, a square stone used for 
paving; whence losar, to pave. So also we find O. F. lauze, Port, lousa, 
a flat stone, a slate for covering roofs. y. Perhaps these words can 
be referred back to Lat. pi. laudes, praises, as suggested by Diez, who 
observes the use of Span, lauda in the sense of ‘ a tomb-stone with 
an epitaph ; ’ Meadows. This connects it with O. F. losange, losenge, 

E raise, flattery (Burguy), formed from O. F. los, loz, praise (Cot.) «* 
.ow Lat. laudes, lauds, pi. of Lat. laus, praise ; see Laud. In this 
case the word meant epitaph or encomium, then grave-stone, square 
slab, and finally a flat square cake. Cf. E. hatchment for achievement. 
LUBBER, a clumsy fellow, dolt. (C.) Another form is looby. 
M. E. lobre, lohur, P. Plowman, A. prol. 52 ; B. prol. 55 ; where 
some MSS. have lohy. Of Celtic origin ; cf. W. Iloh, a dolt, block- 
head; llahi, a stripling, looby. p. The orig. sense is perhaps flabby, 
feeble, inefficient, from the notion of hanging loosely down, being 
slack. Cf. W. lleipr, flabby, feeble, llibin, flaccid, drooping, llipa, 
flaccid, limp; all from the Aryan base LAB, to hang loosely down; 
see Lap (i). We find similar forms in Du. lobbes, a booby ; Swed. 
dial, lubber, a thick, clumsy, lazy man (Rietz). It is probable, however, 
that the author of P. Plowman borrowed the word from the Welsh 
directly. Shak. has lob, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 16, which is exactly the 
W. word ; also to lob down ~ to droop, Hen. V, iv. 2. 47. Der. 
lubber-ly. Merry Wives, v. 5. 195. And see lump. 

LUBRICATE, to make smooth or slippery. (L.) Used by Ray, 
On the Creation, pt. ii. (R.) Kersey, cd. 1715, has lubricitate, to 
make slippery. The adj. lubrick occurs in Cotgrave to translate F. 
lubrique ; and the sb. lubricity, for F. lubricite. — Lat. lubricatus, pp. 
of lubricare, to make slippery. — Lat. lubricus, slippery (whence 
F. lubrique). Root imcertain. Der. lubricat-ion, lubricat-or ; also 
lubric ity ~ F. lubricite, as above. 

LU<^, a fish, prob. the pike. (F.,«iL.) ‘ Luce, fysche, Lucius ;* 

Prompt. Parv.; and see Chaucer, C.T. 352.— O. ¥. lus, ‘a pike;' Cot. 
— Lat. lucius, a fish, perhaps the pike. It is probable that /i/e® 

in Shak. Merry Wives, i. 1. 16, means a louse ; see note in Schmidt. 
LUCID, bright, shining, clear. (L.) * Lucid firmament ; ’ Spenser, 


LUCRE, gain, profit. (F., — L.) M. E. lucre, Chaucer, C. T. 
16870. — F. /t/crc.«» Lat. lucrum, gain. Allied to Irish /uacA, value, 
price, wages, hire ; G. lohn, a reward ; Gk. Ktia, booty ; Russ, lov*, 
catching of prey, lovite, to capture. All from to win, capture 

as booty ; hick, i. 755. Der. lucr-at-ive, from F. lucratif, 'lucrative,* 
Cot. — Lat. lucratiuus, from lucratus, pp. of lucrari, to gain, which 
from lucrum, sb. ; also lucrative-ly, -ness. 

LUCUBRATION, a production composed in retirement. (L.) 
* Lucubration, a studying or working by candle light ;* Phillips* Diet, 
ed. 1 706. Coined, in imitation of F. words in -tion, from Lat. lucu- 
bratio, a working by lamp-light, night-work, lucubration. — Lat. lueu- 
bratus, pp. of lucubrare, to bring in lamps, to work by lamp-light. 
— Lat. lucubrum * (not given in White), prob. a faint light ; clearly 
formed from luc-, stem of lux, light. See Lucid, Light (i). 
LUDICROUS, laughable, ridiculous. (L.) ‘Some ludicrous 
schoolmen;* Spectator, no. 191, 1 . i. Formed (like arduous, &c.) 
immediately from Lat. ludicrus, done in sport ; by change of -us to 
-ous. — Lat. ludi- « ludo-, crude form of ludus, sport. — Lat. ludere, to 
play. Root unknown. Der. ludicrous-ly, -ness ; also (from ludere) 
e-lude, de-lude, inter-lude, pre-lude ; and (from pp. lusus), al-lus-ion, 
col-lus-ion, il-lus-irm, 

LUFF, LOOF, to turn a ship towards the wind. (E.) The 
pp. lonfed is in Shak. Ant. iii. 10. 18. 'To loof, usually pron. to 
Phillips* Diet. ed. 1706. Shak. prob. took the word from 
North’s Plutarch, since we find ‘ he was driven also to loof off to 
have more room * in the description of the battle of Actium ; see 
Shakesi^eare's Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 212, note i. The verb answers 
to Du. lueven, to luff, to keep close to the wind. B. But the verb 
is due to an older sb., found in Mid. E, more than once. This is the 
M.E. lof, a 'loof,* the name of a certain contrivance on board ship, 
of which the use is not quite certain. We find it in Layamon, 
11 . 7859, 9744; the pi. being hues (« loves), 20949, 30922; see Sir 
F. Madden’s remarks in vol. iii. p. 476 of his edition. See also 
Richard Cuer dc Lion, 1 . 71; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C, 106; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 104, 1 . i (though this passage is of doubtful mean- 
ing). The word seems to have had different senses at different limes ; 
thus the mod. Du. loef is 'weather- gage,* like mod. E. luff; but 
Kilian explains the O. Du. loef by scalmus, i. e. a thole-pin. In 
Falconer’s Marine Diet, we find /oo/ explained as ‘the after- part of a 
ship’s bow;* whilst in Layamon and other passages in M.E. we find 
(as Sir F. Madden says) that it is ‘applied to some part of a ship, the 
agency of which was used to alter its course.* Sir F. Madden quotes 
from the Supplement to Ducange, s. v. dracena, which I.at. word is 
used as equivalent to E. loof, and explained by guhernaculum. The 
reader should consult Sir F. Madden’s note. The /00/was certainly, 
as Mr. Wedgwood remarks, * a timber of considerable size, by which 
the course of the ship was directed.* It was not, however, what we 
now call a rudder. O. In my opinion, the passages in which the 
word occurs go to prove that it was orig. a kind of paddle, which in 
large ships became a large piece of timber, perhaps thrust oyer th 4 
after-part of a ship's bow (to use Falconer's expression) to assist the 
rudder in keeping the ship’s head right. D. In any case, we may 
safely infer that the orig. sense was ‘ paddle ; * and the word is really 
an English one, though we may have also re-borrowed the word, in 
the ifith century, from the cognate Du. loef. Cf. also Dan. luv, luff, 
weather-gage ; luve, to luff; Swed./o/, weather-gage ; but these may 
have been borrowed from Dutch. We find, however, the comate 
} Bavarian laffen, the blade of an oar, flat part of a rudder (Schmdler), 
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allied to Icel. Vopp (gen. lappar)\ the paw of an animal ; see Fick, 
iii. 366. These words are further to be connected with Icel. hifi, the 
Hat hand, Goth, /d/b, the flat hand, palm of the hand, Russ, lapa, a 
paw ; the Lowland Scotch form being loof, the very same form as 
that with which we started. See Qlove. B. Recapitulating, 
we may conclude that the flat or palm of the hand was the original 
/ocj/’ which, thrust over the side of the primitive canoe, help^ to 
direct its course when a rude sail had been set up ; this became a 
paddle, and, at a later time, a more elaborate piece of mechanism for 
keeping the ship's head straight ; which, being constantly associated 
witn the idea of the wind’s direction, came at last to mean * weather- 
gage/ esp. as in the Du. loef houden, to keep the luff, de loef ajwinnen, 
to gain the luff, te loeff windward ; &c. A similar idea is seen in 
’LzX.palmOt (i) the palm of the hand, (3) the blade of an oar. The 
verb is from the older sb. ^ We must not connect Du. loef^ luff, 
with Du. luchtt air; nor with our own word loft. Der. a-/oo/, q. v. 

LUO, to pull, haul, drag. (Scand.) *To lugge, trahere, vellere ;* 
Levins. The old sense was ‘ to pull by the hair.* In Gower, iii. 
148, 149, we have ; ‘ And by the chin and by the cheke She lugeeih 
him right as she list,* i. e. she pulls him by his beard and whiskers 
as she pleases. So also; of manye* — pulled by the hair 

by many people ; P. Plowman, Jb ii. 316. — Swed. lugga^ to pull by 
the hair ; from Swed. /wgg, the fore-lock, which is prob. merely a 
cornipter form of Swed. lock^ a lock of hair; see Lock (3). 
Norweg. lugga^ to pull by the hair ; from /wgg, the hair of the head, 
p. The older h (for g) appears in O. Low G. luke% to pull, esp. to 
pull by the hair; Brem. Wdrtcrbuch, iii. 97, and in prov. E. louh^ to 
weed, pull up weeds (see loukers — weeders, in Ilaliiwell) ; cf. Icel. 
lokf a weed; A.S. lyccan, to pull. 'Ccorl of his aecere lyc6 yfel we6d 
monig * « a peasant lugs many an evil weed out of his field ; iElfred’s 
tr. of Boethius, met. xii. 28. This word becomes in Danish luge^ to 
weed, by the usual Dan. habit of putting g for k between two vowels. 
Thus Swed. lugga is from Swed. /wgg, which again is from the base 
LUK, to pull ; ct. Skt. ruj, to break, from y' RUG, to break, y. The 
Lowland Sc. /t/g, the ear, orig. the lobe of the ear, is the same word 
as Swed. /«g^, the fore-lock ; it appears to be a later use of it. Der. 
lugg»age (with F. suffix -age), Temp. iv. 231. And see Lugsail. 

The alleged A. S. geluggian, due to Somner, is unauthorised, and 
perhaps a fiction. 

LUGSAIL, a sort of square sail. (Hybrid; Scand. and E.) 

* Lvgsail^ a square sail hoisted occasionally on a yard which hangs 
nearly at right angles with the mast; ’ Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. [He 
does not mention lugger, which appears to be a later word ; the Dan. 
lugger, Du. logger, a lugger, may be borrowed from E.] Apparently 
from the verb to lug, it being so easily hoisted by a mere pull at the 
rope which supports the yard. Der. lugg-er, a ship rigged with 
lug-sails, 

LUGUBRIOUS, mournful. (L.) Spelt /»gf/5rot/5 and /f/gu&r/of/s 
in Kersey, ed. 1715; but luguhrous only in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
Imitated from Lat. luguhrh, mournful. — Lat. lugere, to mourn. Cf. 
Gk. \vyp6$, sad, Koty6s, destruction. •> V RUG, to break, bend ; 
whence also Skt. ruj, to break, bend. Der. lugubrious-ly, -ness. 

LUKEIWARM, partially warm, not hot. (E.) Luke means 

• tepid,* and can correctly be used alone, as by Sam. Weller, in 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers, ch. 33 : ‘ let me have nine penn’orth 
o’ brandy and water luke.* It is sufficient to trace this word alone. 
M. E. leuk, leuke, luke, warm, tepid. ‘ Als a leuke bath, nouther hate 
ne calde ; * «■ as a tepid bath, neither hot nor cold ; Pricke of Con- 
science, 1 . 7481 (Harl. MS.). *Tha blod com forS /witc*«the blood 
came forth warm; Layamon, 37557. p. The word is a mere 
extension of the older word lew, with the same sense. ‘ Thou art 

nether cold nether hoot ; ’ Wyclif, Rev. iii. 16, where one MS. 
has liwk. This adj. is closely allied to A. S. hle6, hledw, a shelter, a 
place that is protected from cold wind, &c., still preserved in mod. 
E. let; see Lee. Cf. Icel. hldka, a thaw; hidna, to thaw; hlcer, hlyr, 
warm, mild; hlyja, hlHa, to shelter. 7. The addition of k may have 
been suggested by A. S. wlac, tepid ; see Sweet’s A. S. Reader. It is 
usual, indeed, to derive luke from A. S. wl<sc immediately, but it is 
difficult to explain so extraordinary a change ; it is more reasonable 
to take into account both words, viz. hle6 and wl<ee, the former being 
the more important. It is curious that, whilst Du. has the extended 
form leukwarm, G. has the shorter form lauwarm, O. H . G. /do. The 

old sense of A. S. vtlm seems to have been * weak ; * cf. Goth, tldaktuus, 
flaccid, tender, Mk. xiii. aS ; and perhaps Lat. flaecidus, Der. 
Iuh e-wa rm4y, luke-warm-nisa* 

LULL, to sing to rest, quiet. (Scand.) M.E. /»//«», Chaucer, 
C.T. 8439, 9697. Not found much earlier. —Swed. lulla, to hum, 
to lull ; Dan. luUe, to lull. 4* O. Du. lullen, to sing in a humming 
voice, sing to sleep ; Oudemans. p. Purely an imitative word, 
from the repetition of lu lu, which is a drowsier form of the more 
cheerful lal la \ used in singing. Cf. O. lallen, to lisp as diildren do, 
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$ to babble (lit. to say la la ) ; so also Gk. XaXtTv, to speak. Der. 
lull, sb. ; lull-a-by ; and see loll, loll-ard, 

LUMBAGO, pain in the loins. (L.) In Phillips* Diet., ed. 1706, 
— Lat. lumbago (a rare word), pain in the loins, — Lat. lundhus, the 
loin. See Lumbar. 

LUMB AR, belonging to the loins. (L.) * Lumbar or Lumbary, 

belonging to the loins;* Phillips, ed. 1706.— Lat. lumbaris, adj., only 
found in the neut. lumbare, used as sb. to signify * apron ; * Jerem. 
xiii. I (Vulgate). — Lat. lumbus, the loin. Cf. A. S. lendenu, pi. the 
loins, Matt. iii. 4 ; Du. lendenen, s. pi. ; Swed. land, Dan. le^, the 
loin; G. lende, the haunch. Root unknown. Der. (from Lat. 
lumbus) lumb-ago ; also loin, q. v. 

LUMBBR (i), cumbersome or useless furniture. (F.,— G.) See 
Trench, Select Glossary, where we find: ‘The lumber-room was 
orig. the Lombard-room, or room where the Lombard banker and 
broker stowed away his pledges. ... As these would naturally often 
accumulate here till they became out of date and unserviceable, the 
steps are easy to be traced by which the word came to possess its 
present meaning.’ [I see no point in Mr. Wedgwood’s objections 
to this etymology, which is clear enough.] * To put one’s clothes to 
lumber, pignori diare;’ Skinner’s Diet., ed. 1671. * Lombardeer, zn 
usurer or breaker, so called from the Lombards . . , hence our word 
lumbar, which signifies refuse household stuff. Lombard is also used 
for a bank for usury or pawns;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. This 
shews that the word lombard had so completely passed into the name 
of a place or room, that the word Lombardeer was actually coined out 
of this sense of it, merely to express the original sense of the word 
Lombard itself! Even in Shak., we find Mrs. Quickly pronouncing 
Lombard as Lumbert, 2 Hen. IV, ii. i. 31. Minsheu, ed. 1627, gives 
Lumbar, Lombar, or Lombard, * a bancke for vsury or pawnes.’ He 
also gives : ‘ Lumber, old baggage of houshold stuffe, so called of the 
noise it maketh when it is remoued, lumber, lumber. See. ;* and if any 
reader prefer this fancy, he may do so ; see Lumber (3). p. The 
Lombards were early known as lenders of money on pawn ; see P, 
Plowman, C. vii. 341, B. v. 342, and the note. — F. Lombard, ‘ a 
Lombard;* Cot. (It also formerly meant a pavTi-broker*s shop; 
Hamilton.) —G. Langbart, Long-beard ; a name given to the men of 
this tribe (Littr^). See Long and Beard. Der. lumber-room. 
LUMBBR (2), to make a great noise, as a heavy rolling object. 
(Scand.) ‘The lumbering of the wheels;’ Cowper, John Gilpin, 
St. 6 from end. ‘ I lumber, I make a noise above ones head, le fais 
bruit. You lumhred so above my head I could not sleep for you ; * 
Palsgrave. ‘They lumber forth the lawe;’ Skelton, Colin Clout, 
1 . 95. A frequentative verb of Scand. origin ; preserved in Swed. 
dial, lomra, to resound, frequent, of ljumma, or Ijomma, to resound, 
thunder ; from ljumm, a great noise ; Rietz. [Similarly lumber (with 
excrescent b) stands for lumm-er, where -er is the frequentative suffix,] 
p. The Swed. ljumm is cognate with Icel. hljdmr, a sound, tune, 
voice ; but differs from A.S. hlyn, a loud noise (Grein), in the suffix and 
quantity. The Goth, hliuma means ‘hearing; ’ Mk. vii. 35. y. Swed. 
ljumm, Icel. hljomr, Goth, hliuma, are from a Teut. base HLEU-MA 
or HLIU-MA (Fick, iii. 89) ; from the Teut. verb HLU, to hear — 
^ KRU, to hear. From the same Teut. verb is the Teut. adj. 
HLOdA, a. S. hlud, E. loud ; see Loud. 

LUMINARY, a bright light. (F., — L.) ‘ O radiant Luminary ;* 
Skelton, Prayer to the Father of Heaven, 1 . i. — O. F. luminarie 
(Littre); XoX&r luminaire, ‘alight, candle, lampe;’ Cot. — Lat. /timmare, 
a luminary, neut. of luminaris, light-giving. — Lat. lumin-, stem, of 
lumen (^luc-men), light. Cf. Lat. iucere, to shine; see Lucid. 
And see Luminous. 

LUMINOUS, bright, shining. (F.,— L.) ‘Their sunny tents, 
and houses luminous ; ’ Giles Fletcher, Christ’s Triumph after Death 
(R.) — F. lumineux, ‘ shining ; * Cot. — Lat. lutmnosus, luminous. — Lat. 
lumin-, stem of lumen, light; see Luminary. Der. lunUnous-ly, 
-ness. Also (from Lat. lumen) lumin-ar-y, il-lumin-ate. See Luoid. 
W Perh^s taken directly from Latin. 

LUMP, a small shapeless mass, clot. (Scand.) M.E. lompe, 
lumps ; ‘ a lompe of chese * — a lump of cheese ; P. Plowman, C. x. 
150. Of Scand. origin ; cf. Swed. dial, lump, a piece hewn off a log 
(Rietz) ; Norweg. lump, a block, knop, stump (Aasen). p. Allied 
words are Du. lamp (( 3 . Du. lompe), a rag, tatter, lump ; Du. lamp, 
clumsy, duB, awkward ; Norweg. lopputt, lumpy (Aasen) ; IceL 
loppinn, with hands benumbed with cold ; as well as Sw^. dial. 
lubber, a thick, awkward, slow fellow, IMa, to be slow (Rietz). 
y. Thus it is easily seen that lump is a nasalised form of lup (weak- 
ened form hb), from a Scand. base LUP, to be slow or heavy ; see 
Lubber. 8. This base LUP is a by-form of the Teut. base 
LAP, to droop, h^g loosely down, Fick, iii. 366. The notion of 
drooping, or napping heavily and loosely, is the fundamental one 
throughout. See Lap (i). ^ The likeness to clump is acci- 

dental, but the latter word may easily have affected the sense of 
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and probably did SO. See Cliixnp. 'D 9 r, lumfhing; lump 4 skt 
Two Gent. iii. a. 62 ; lump-y^ lump-fish. Also luneh^ q. v. 

ISUlSfABL^ belonging to the moon. (L.) In Minsneu, ed. 1627. 
[The older word was lunary^ used by Cot. to tr. F. /unaire.] — lAt. 
it/nons, lunar. -■ Lat. lima ( « lue-na), the moon, lit. light-giver. Cf, 
Lat. lucertt to shine ; see Iiuoid. Der. (from Lat. luna) 
i. e. moon-shaped, crescent-like; lwt-at~ion^ in Kersey, ed. 1715; 
lun-ai-ic, q. v. ; lun-ette^ • in fortification, a small work gen. rais^ 
before the courtin in ditches full of water,* Phillips «F. lunettg^ 
dimin. of F. Ivne, the moon. Also inier 4 unar, 

IiUNATlC, affected with madness. (F.,—L.) M. £. Imatik, 
P. Plowman, C. x. 107; used as sb. id. B. prol. I2jt. •- ¥, Umatique^ 
*lunatick ;* Cot. -• Lat. lunaticus^ insane; lit. affected by the moon, 
which was supposed to cause insanity. « Lat. Imatus^ moon-like. 
•-* Lat. lunat the moon ; see liunar. jDer. lunac-y^ Hamlet, ii. 2. 49, 
iii. I. 14. 

IjUNCH, a lump, large piece of bread, &c. (Scand.) *Lunche$t 
slices, cuts of meat or bread ; * Whitby Glossary. Minsheu (ed. 
1627) mentions lunck^ as being equivalent to ‘gobbet, or peecc.* 
The word presents no real difficulty, being a mere variant of lump ; 
just as buncki kunck, are variants of himp and hump ; see those words. 
An d se e Xjump. .Der. lunch-eon^ q. v. 

IiUNCHiBON, liUNCH, a slight meal between breakfast and 
dinner. (Scand.) Lunck^ in the modern sense, i.s a mere abbreviation 
of luncheon, though we shall trace the latter back to lunch in the 
sense mentioned in the article above. Cotgrave translates O. F. 
caribot by * a lunchion, or big piece of bread, &c. ; * also O. F. horion 
by * a dust, cuff, rap, knock, thump, also, a luncheon, or big piece.* 
We may suspect the spellings lunch-ion, lunch-eon, to be merely 
literary English for lunch^in. * A huge lunshin of bread, i. e. a large 
piece; ’ Thoresby’s (Yorkshire) I-etter to Ray, 1703 (E. D. S. Gloss. 
JB. 17, p. 103). And this lunchin is probably nothing but lunching, 
with the g obscured, just as curmudgeon (q. v.) is nothing but corn- 
mudging. At any rate, luncheon, lunchion, or lunchin, is nothing but 
an old provincial word, and a mere extension of lunch, a lump, with- 
out, at first, any change of meaning. It was easily extended to mean 
a slight meal, just as we now say ‘ to take a snack,* i.e. a snatch of 
food. ^ Many and silly are the conjectures that have been made 
concerning this word ; Wedgwood has it rightly, as above. It is 
quite distinct from Nuncheon, q. v. Der. lunch, verb. 

LUNG, one of the organs of breathing, (E.) Gen. in the pi. 
lungs. M. E. lunge (sing.), Gower, C. A. iii. 100 ; lunges (pi.), id. 
iii. 99. Also longes, pi., Chaucer, C. T. 2754, A.. S. lunge, neut. 

sing. ; lungan, pi., of which lungen is a weakened form. ‘ Pulmo, 
lungen ; * Wright’s Gloss., i. 45, col. i, 1 . T 2 . 4 'Hu. long, s. pi., lungs, 
lights. 4 " Icel. lunga, neut. sing. ; usually in pi. lungu. + Dan. lunge ; 
pi. /tt«ger.+Swed. /«/iga.+G. lunge, pi. p. Allied to A. S. lungre, 
quickly (orig. lightly), Grein, ii. 196 ; also to E. long, which has 
been shewn to be related to Gk. kKaxvs, Skt. laghu, light ; see 
XiOng (i). Thus the lungs arc named from their lightness ; indeed, 
they are also called lights. Finally, lungs, light, levity are all from 
the same root. Fick, iii. 265. Der. lung-wort, A. S. lungenwyrt. 
Gloss, to Cockayne’s A. S. Leechdoms. • 

IjXTNGE, a thrust, in fencing. (F.,— L.) In Todd’s Johnson; 
formerly longe, used by Smollet (Johnson). The E. a huge is a 
mistaken substitute for F. allonge (formerly also alonge), ‘ a length- 
ening,’ Cot. So named from the extension of the body in delivering 
the thrust. •• F. allonger (formerly alonger), to lengthen ; cf. Ital. 
allongare, allungare, to lengthen (Florio), Compounded of F. « 
(Lat. ad) and longare *, only in comp, e-longare, to lengthen ; see 
Elongate. 

XjUPITiTE, a kind of pulse. (F., — L.) The pi. is both lupines and 
lupins in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxii. c. 25. — F. lupin, * the pulse 
lupines ; * Cot. -■ Lat. lupinum, a lupine, kind of pulse ; neut. of 
lupinus, wolfish, though the reason of the name is not apparent ; 
perhaps ‘because it eagerly penetrates the soil* (Webster). «• Lat. 
lupus, a wolf; cognate with Gk. Kvkos, a wolf. p. Both Lat, 
luptts (for lukus) and Gk. Xinoe have lost initial w (u or f), which 
is preserved in Skt. vriha, Russ, voli*, Lithuan. wilkas, and E. wolf ; 
see Wo lf, (^urtius, i. 197. 

IiXTBCH (i), to lurk, dodge, steal, pilfer, (Scand.) Merely a 
variant of lurk, due to a weakened pronunciation ; see Iiurk. The 
senses are; (i) to lie in wait, lurk. Merry Wives, ii. 2. 26 ; (2) to 
pilfer, steal, rob, plunder. Cor. ii. «. 105. Der. lurch-er, * one that 
lies upon the lurch, or upon the catch, also a kind of hunting-dog,’ 
Phillips, ed. 1706. 

IiXTBOH (a), the name of a game, (F., - L. ?) The phr. ‘ to leave 
in the lurch* was derived from its use in an old game; to lurch is 
still used in playing cribbage. * But rather leave him in the lurch ; ’ 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . T151. The game is mentioned in 
Cotgrave. F. lourehe, * the game called Lurche, or, a Lurch in ^ 
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^game; tl demoura lourehe, he was left in the lurch ;* Cot. He also 
gives: *Ourche, the game at tables called lurch.’ p. This suggests 
that lourehe stands for Vourche, the initial / being merely the def. 
article. A lurch is a term esp. used when one person gains every 
point before another makes one ; hence a plausible derivation may 
be obtained by supposing that ourcke meant the ‘ pool ’ in which 
stakes were put. The loser’s stakes remained in the lurch, or he was 
left in the lurch, when he did not gain a single piece from the pool, 
which all went to others. y. It this be so, tW sense of ourche is 
easily obtained ; it meant the * pool,’ i. e. the vase or jar into which 
the stakes were cast. Roquefort gives O. F. ourcel, a little vase, 
also spelt orcel, shewing that O. F. orce, ource, or ourche meant 
a vase ; cf. Ital. orcio, a jar. The etymology is then obvious, viz. from 
Lat. urceus, a pitcher, vase. But this is a guess. 

XiXJRCS (3), to devour; obsolete. (L.) Bacon says that proximity 
to great cities * lurcheth all provisions, and maketh every thing 
deare ;* Essay xlv. Of Building. That is, it absorbs them, lit. gulps 
them down. * To lurch, deuour, or eate greedily, Ingurgito ; * Baret, 
Alvearie. — Latft Lat. lurchare, lurcare, to devour greedily. Thought 
to be connected with lura, the mouth of a bag (White). Per- 

haps Lurch (3) is really Lurch (i), to filch ; the Lat. verb being lalsely 
mixed up with it. 

IjURCH (4). a sudden roll sideways. (Scand. ?) Not in Todd’s 
Johnson. ‘ A lee lurch, a sudden roll to the leeward, as when a heavy 
sea strikes the ship on the weather side;* Webster. A sea term. 
Of obscure origin; but prob. nothing but lurch {i) or lurk in the 
sense of to stoop or duck like one who skulks or tries to avoid 
notice. See Lurch (i). Lurk. 

LURE, a bait, enticement, decoy. (F., — G.) M.E. lure, Chaucer, 
C. T. 17021. The pp. lured, enticed, occurs in P. Plowman, B. v. 
439 ; cf. Chaucer, C. T. 5997. A term of the chase; and therefore 
of F. origin. — O. F. loerre, loirre (see Littrd), later leurre, * a 
faulconcr’s lure ; ’ Cot. ■■ M. H. G. luoder (G. luder), a bait, decoy, 
lure. p. A derivation from M. H. G, and G. laden, to invite, is 
not impossible ; since that verb makes lud in the past tense. See 
Lade, Load. Der. lure, vb. 

LURID, wan, gloomy. (L.) * Lurid, pale, wan, black and blew ; * 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. «• Lat. luridus, pale yellow, wan, ghastly. 
Prob. allied to Gk. xhwpos, green ; see Chlorine. 

LURK, to lie in wait, skulk, lie hid. (Scand.) M. E. lurhen, 
lorhen, Chaucer, C. T. 16126; P. Plowman, B. ii. 216. Of Scand. 
origin. By the usual corruption of s to r, lurhen stands for an older 
lusken ; still preserved in Swed. dial, luska, to lurk, to sneak about 
ill order to listen, to play the eaves-dropper ; Dan. luske, to sneak, 
skulk about ; cf. G.lauschen, to listen, lurk, lie in wait ; O.Du. luschen, 
to lurk (Oudemans). p. By the common interchange of sk with 5/, 
wc see that Dan. luske is merely another form of A. S. fdy^tan, to 
listen ; see Listen. y. That M. E. lurken has lost initial h, and 
stands for hlurken, and that r is a later substitution for s, further 
appears from the shortened forms in Swed. lura, Dan. lure, to lurk, 
outwit, G. lauern, Icel. hlera, hlora, to stand eaves-dropping, to 
listen, Du. loeren, to peep, peer, lurk, cheat, gull, senses which 
appear under the form lurch ; see Lurch (i). So also Du. op den 
loer liggen, to lie in ambush, corresponds to the sense seen in lurcher, 
also given under Lurch (i). 5 . Thus the Teut. base is HLU, to 

hear ; answering to ^ KRU, to hear. See Loud, Listen. 
Doublet, lurch (i) ; perhaps lurch (4) ; and perhaps even lurch (3). 
LURY, the same as Lory, q. v. 

LUSCIOUS, delicious, very sweet. ()¥..•, with ¥. suffix.) Also 
spelt lushtous, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 12. 54; and in Skinner. Wedgwood 
cites from Palsgrave ; • Fresh or lussyouse, as meate is that is not 
well seasoned or hath an unpleasant swetnesse in it, fade.* The word 
cannot be traced further back, but it evidently aro.se (I think) from 
attaching the suffix -ous to the M. E. lusty, pleasant, delicious. The 
phonetic change from lust-i-ous to lussious and lu&h-i-ous is a most 
easy corruption ; in fact, the word could not have lasted long with a 
pure pronunciation, as it requires care to say it. [Similarly, the 
M. H. G lussam stands for an older lust-sam (Wackcmagel) ; fashion 
is a doublet of faction, and i is lost after s in listen, hasten, waistcoat, 
Christmas, &c.] fi. Observe the peculiar use of M. E. lusty ; thus 
Chaucer speaks of ‘a lusty plain,' * lusty wether * [weather], ‘the lusty 
seson,* &c. ; C.T. 7935, 10366, 10703. See Lust. y. Shakespeare 
has lush (short for lush-ious) in the sense of luxuriant in growth, where 
Chaucer would certainly have said lusty; the curious result being 
that Shak. uses both words together. * How lush and lusty the grass 
looks ;' Temp. ii. i. 52. The equivalence of the words could not tac 
better exemplified. Der. luscious-ness. 

LUST, longing desire. (E.) The old sense is ‘ pleasure.’ M.K 
lust, Chaucer, C. T. 192, 7956.- A. S. lust, pleasure; Grein, ii. 196. 
+ Du. lust, delight. + Icel lyst, losti. + Dan. lyst. + Swed. lust.^^ 

I Goth, lustus. 4* G, lust. p. We find a Goth, ftdkusts, destruction, 
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from the verb fraliusant to lose utterly, as also G. verlusU destruc- 
tion, from verlieren verlie&in\ This suggests a possible deri- 
vation from the verb to lose ; see IiOSe. 7. The sense gives 
no difficulty ; the Teut. base LUS meant * to set free ’ or release ; 
thus the orig. sense of lust was release, relaxation, perfect freedom to 
act loosely or at pleasure, or to do as one lists ; see List (4). 
8. The base LUS is an extension of LU, to release, cut loose ; seen 
in Lat. luere, Gk. to release, Skt. lu, to cut, cut away. See 
liOOSe. ^ This seems to me better than to connect lust with 
Skt. lashf to desire, for which see LascivioUB; the vowel is against 
it. However, such is the view taken by Curtius, i. 450. Der. /«rf, 
verb, K. Lear, iv, 6. 166, the older form being S. lystan; 

lust-yt M. E. lust^y, Chaucer, C. T. 80 ; lust-i-ly, lust-i-ness ; lust-ful^ 
Ayenbite of Inwyt.p. 80; lusi-ful-ness, 0 . Eng. Homilies, cd. Morris, 
i. 21 ; list-less ( « lust-less)^ Gower, C. A. ii. 1 1 1 , Prompt. Parv. p. 307; 
list-less-ness. And perhaps lus-cious, q. v. 

IjUSTRATIOIM, a purification by sacrifice, a sacrifice. (L.) 
‘ The doctrine of lustrations, amulets, and charms ; ’ Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 11. sect. 12. Formed, by analogy with F. 
words in -tion, from Lat. lustratio, an expiation, sacrifice. — Lat. 
lustrare, to purify. -• Lat. lustrum, an expiatory sacrifice. See 
Iiustre 

LUSTRE (i), splendour, brightness. (F.j — L.) ‘Lws/re of the 
dyamonte;* Sir T. More, W'oiks, p. 730. Spelt luster in Minsheu, 
ed. 1627.— F. lustre, *a luster, or gloss ; ’ Cot. — Low Lat. lustrum, 
a window ; lit. a place for admitting light ; and hence, the light 
itself; connected with Lat. lustrare, to enlighten, illumine, p. This 
verb lustrare appears to be quite distinct from lustrare, to purify; for 
which see Lustre (2). It is prob. formed from a lost adjective 
lustrus *, shilling, an abbreviation of luc-sirus ; in any case, it is to be 
connected with lucere, to shine; see Lucid. Der. lustr-ous, 
All’s Well, ii. 1. 41 : lnst.rous-ly ; lustre-less; also lutestring, q. v. 
LUSTRE (2), LUSTRUM, a period of five years. (L.) Spelt 
lustrum in Minsheu, ed. 1627; which is the. Lat. form. At a later 
period it was changed to lustre, rather as being a more familiar form 
than because it was the F. spelling ; the F. form lustre is given in 
Cotgravc. — Lat. lustrum, an expiatory offering, a lustration ; also a 
jieriod of five years, because every live years a lustrum was per- 
Ibrmed. p. 'Phe orig. sense is * a washing * or purification ; con- 
nected with Lat. lauare, to wash, luere, to cleanse, purify ; see Lave. 
Der. lustr-al, adj. ; lustr-ai-ion, q. v. 

LUTE (1), a stringed instrument of music. (F., — Arab.) M. E. 
lute, Chaucer, C. T. 1 2400. It is not easy to say how the word came 
to us; but prob. it was through the French. The forms are : O. F. 
luz, leus (Roquefort), lut (Cot.), mod. F. luth ; Prov. laut, Span, laud. 
Port, alaude, Ital. liuto, lento ; also O. Hu. luyte (Kilian), Du. luit, 
1 )an. lut, G. laute, p. The Port, form alaude clearly shews the 
Arab, origin of the word, the prefix al- being the Arab. def. article, 
which in other languages apjiears merely as an initial /. The sb. is 
Arab, 'ud (with initial am), wood, timber, the trunk or branch of a 
tree, a staff, stick, wood of aloes, lute, or harp ; Rich. Diet. p. 1035, 
col. I. Der. lutestring. Much Ado, iii. 2. 61. 

LUTE (2). a comjiosition like clay, loam. (F., — L.) Chaucer 
has enluting. Six-text, Group G, 1 . 766, on which see my note. We 
also find the pp. luted, i. e. protected with lute; see Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
§ 99 ; Massinger, A Very Woman, iii. i. 38. — O.F. lut, ‘clay, mould, 
loam, durt Cot. — Lat. lutum, mud, mire ; lit. that which is washed over 
or washed down. — Lat. luere, to wash, lave ; see Lave. Der. lut-ing, 
LUTESTRING, a lustrous silk. (F., — Ital., — L.) In Skinner, 
cd. 1671. * The price of b//«s/rmg ; ’ Spectator, no. 21. A curious 
corruption of lustring or lustrine. ‘ Lustring or Lutestring, a sort of 
silk ; * Kersey. — F. lustrine, lustring ; Hamilton. — Ital. lustrino, lute- 
string (a shining silk), tinsel; Meadows. p. So called from its 

f lossmess. — Ital. lustrare, to shine. — I.at. lustrare, to shine ; see 
lUStre (l). <afir Distinct from lutestring under lute (i). 
LUXUR*?, free indulgence in jdeasure, a dainty. (F., — L.) 
M.E. Ittxurie, Chaucer, C. T. 12418. — O.F. luxurie 0 ), F. luxure, 

* luxury ; * Cot. — Lat, luxuria, luxury. An extended form from 
Lat. luxus, pomp, excess, luxury. p. Prob. connected with polluc- 
ere, to offer in sacrifice, serve up a dish, entertain ; and from the 
same root as lieere, to be lawful ; see License. Dor. luxuri-ous, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 498; luxuri-ous-ly, -ness; 
luxuri-ate, from 1-at, luxuriaUis, pp. of luxuriare, to indulge in 
luxury; luxuri-ant, Milton, P. L. iv. 260, from Lat. luxuri-ant-, 
stem of pres. pt. of luxuriare ; luxuri-ant- ly, luxuri-ance, luxuri-anc-y. 
.LY, a common adj. and adv. ending. (E.) As an adj. ending, in 
man-ly, &c., the A. S. form is -lie. As an adv. ending, the A. S. form 
is -lice. The suffix -He is the same word as A. S. lie, like; see Like. 
LYE, a mixture of ashes and water, water impregnated with alka- 
line salt imbibed from wood-ashes. (E.) * Ley for waschynge, lye, 
leye, Lixivium;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 394. -A. S. ledh, ‘ lie, lee’ [lye]. 


in a gloss ; Lye, Bosworth. + Du. loog. -f G. lauge, O. H.G. louga, 
p. Further allied to Icel. laug, a bath ; from a Tout, base LAU, 
to wash, akin to Lat. lauare, to wash ; see Lave. Fick, iii. 260. 
LYMPH, a colourless fluid in animals. (L.) A shortened form 
of lympha, the older term. * Lympha, a clear humour ; ’ Kersey, ed. 
i7J5;“Dat. lympha, water, lymph ; also, a water-nymph. p. The 
spelling with y is due to a supposed derivation from the Gk. vvii^, 
a nymph, which is probably false. The word is rather to be con- 
nected with Lat. limpidus, clear; see Xiimpid. Der. lymph-at-ie, 
from Lat. lymphaticus. 

LYNCH, to punish summarily, by mob-law. (E.) ‘ Said to 

derive its name from John Lynch, a farmer, who exercised it upon 
the fugitive slaves and criminals dwelling in the “ dismal swamp,” 
N. Carolina. . . .This mode of administering justice began about the 
end of the 1 7th centui7 ; * Haydn, Diet, of Dates. The name Lynch 
is from A. S. hlinc, a ridge of land ; see Link (1). Der. lynch-law, 
LYNX, a keen-sighted quadruped. (L., — Gk.) M. E. lynx ; 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 81, 1. 6. — Lat. /y/to;. — Gk. a 
lynx ; allied to Xbxvos, a lamp, light, and named from its bright eyes. 
— ^ RUK, to shine ; cf. Skt. ruck, to shine, loch, to see. The cor- 
responding Teut. base is LUH, to shine, whence G. lucks, Swed. lo, 
A. S /o;ic, a lynx. Fick, iii 275. See Lucid. "Dev, lynx-eyed, 
LYRE, a stringed musical instrument. (F*., — L., — Gk.) In 
Milton, P. L. iii. 17; he also has lyrick, P. R. iv. 257, — F. lyre, 
* a lyra [sic], or harj) ; ’ Cot. — Lat. lyra. — Gk. khpa, a lyre, lute. 
Der. lyre-bird ; lyr-ic, spelt liriche in Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetry, 
cd. Arber, p. 45, last line ; lyr-ic-al, lyr-ic-al-ly, lyr-ate. 


M. 

ICACAS AMISS. to pave a road with small, broken stones. 
(Hybrid; Gael, and Heb. ; with F. suffix.) ‘ Macadamising, a system 
of road -making devised by Mr. John Macadam, and published by 
him in an essay, in 1819,’ &c. ; Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Macadam 
son of Adam ; from Gael, mac, son ; and Heb. dddm, a man, from the 
root ddam, to be red. 

MACARONI, MACCARONI, a paste made of wheat Hour. 
(Ital., — L. ?) ‘He doth learn to make strange sauces, to eat an- 
chovies, maccaroni, bovoli, fagioli, and caviaie;* Ben Jonson, 
Cynthia's Revels, A. ii (Mercury). * Macaroni, gobbets or lumps of 
boyled paste,' &c. ; Minsheu, ed. 1627. — O. Ital. maccaroni, ‘a kinde 
of paste meate boiled in broth, and drest with butter, cheese, and 
spice ; ' Florio. The mod. Ital. spelling is macckeroni, properly the 
plural of ^maccherone, used in the sense of a ‘ macarone ’ biscuit, 
p. Of somewhat doubtful origin; but prob. to be connected with 
Gk. fmxapia, a word used by Hcsychius to denote HpSffM i/c fwpoO 
Kol dkfpirojv, a mess of broth and pearl-barley, a kind of porridge. 
This word is derived by Curtius (i. 405) from Gk. /uiatniv, to knead, 
of which the base is ftax- ; cf. Gk. dough, Russ, mtdka, flour, 

meal. y. Similarly the Ital. macaroni is prob. from O. Ital. 
maccare, * to bruise, to batter, to pester ; ’ F'lorio. And, again, the 
Ital. maccare is from a Lat. base mac-, to knead, preserved in the 
deriv. macerare, to macerate, reduce to pulp. See Macerate. 
8 . Thus the orig. sense seems to have been ‘ pulp ; * hence anything 
of a pulpy or pasty nature. Der. Macaron-ic, from F. macaronigue, 

* a macaronick, a confused heap or huddle of many severall things ' 
(Cot.), so named from macaroni, which was orig. a mixed mess, as 
described by Florio above. The name macaroni, according to 
Haydn, Diet, of Dates, was given to a poem by Theophilo Folengo 
(otherwise Merlinus Coccaius) in 1509; macaronic poetry is a kind of 
jumble, often written in a mixture of languages. And see macaroon, 

MACAROON, a kind of cake or biscuit. (F., — Ital., — L. ?) 
Formerly macaron, as in Cotgrave. — F. macaron ; pi. macarons, 
‘ macarons, little fritter-like buns, or thick losenges, compounded of 
sugar, almonds, rose-water, and musk, pounded together and baked 
with a gentel fire ; also [the same as] the Ital. macaroni ; ’ Cot. — 
Ital. macarone, a macaroon. See further under Ml^aronl. 

The sense of the word has somewhat altered. 

MACAW, a kind of parrot. (Caribbean ?) Said to be the native 
name in the Antilles, i. e. the Caribbean Islands (Webster). 

MACE (i), a kind of club. (F., — L.) In early use. M. E. mace. 
King Alisaunder, 1901. — O. F. mace, mache (Burguy), mod. F. masse, 
a mace. —Lat. matea ♦, a beetle, only preserved in the dimin. mateola, 
a beetle, mallet ; Pliny, 17. 18. 29. Prob. connected with Skt. 
math, to chum, crush, hurt, kill. Der. mace-bearer, 

MAOE (3), a kind of spice. (F., — L., — Gk., — Skt. ?) The pi. 
maces occurs in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c, 10. — F. maeis, 

* the spice called mace ; * Cot. [Much more probably from this F. 
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form than from Ital. mace, mace, in which the e is pron. as E. cA.]^^Skt. ma//a, mad (pp. of warf, to be drunk). Der. fnad4y, mad-ness ; 

f i. The etym. is a little obscure; the Lat. mods is a doubtful word, also M. E. tirndden, to be mad, Wyclif, John, x. ao (obsoUti) ; also 
t is most likely that the F. mads was confused with O. F. macer^ of madd-^ent to make mad, for which Shak. uses the simple form mad« 
which Cot. says that it * is not mace, as many imagine, but a reddish. Rich. II, v. 5, 61, &c. ; mad-cap (from mad and cojfr), K. John, i. 84 ; 
aromaticall, and astringent rind of a certain Indian root.* This mad-house ; mod-man^ L. L. L. v. 2. 338 ; mad-wort. 

O. F. tnacer is the word concerning which we read in Holland.tr. MADAM, my lady, a lady. (F.,-L.) In early use. M. E. 
of Pliny, b. xii. c. 8, that 'the madr is likewise brought out of India; madame. King Alisaunder, 269. — F. madame^ma dame, my lady.— 
a reddish bark or rind it is of a great root, and beareth the name of Lat. men domina, my lady. See Dame. Doublet, madonna, 
the tree itselfe.* In all likelihood, the mace and the madr are kindred MADDEB, the name of a plant. (E.) M. E. madir, mader (with 
words, named from some common quality, as, possibly, from their one d ) ; Prompt. Parv. — A. S. mcederu, madere, in Cockayne’s 
fragrance. — Lat. macer, i.e. ‘ macir;’ Pliny. — Gk. i^dictp; doubtless Lecchdoms, iii. 337 ; cf. feld-madere, field-madder, Wright’s Vocab. 
a borrowed word from the East. Prob. from a Skt. source ; cf. Skt. i. 68, col. 2. + Icel. marlra. + Du. meed. Cf. Skt. madkura, sweet, 
maJtar-anda, the nectar of a flower, a kind of jasmine ; mdkura, tender ; whence fern, madhurd, the name of several plants (Benfey). 
mukura, a bud, a tree (the Mimusops elengi), Arabian jasmine. MADEMOISEDIiE, miss ; lit. my damsel. (F., — L.) Milton, 

MACERATE, to soften by steeping, to soak. (L.) In Si>enser, Apology for Smectymnuus, speaks slightingly of * grooms and 
Virgil’s Gnat, 1 . 94. — Lat. maceraius, pp. ol macerate, to steep; a madamoisellaes* (R.) — F. mademoiselle, spelt madamoisclle in Cot- 
frequentative from a base Russ. mocA/Ztf, to steep. + Gk. /tda* grave. — F. ma, my; and detnoiselle, formerly damoiselle, a damsel. 

ceir (base pax-), to knead, wipe ; Curtius, i. 405. + Skt. mach, to See Madame and Damsel. 

pound (very rare; see Kick, i. 7o7).--/MAK,*to pound, knead; MADONNA, my lady. Our Lady. (Ital.,-L.) In Shak. Tw. 
whence also Russ, muka, meal. Der. macerat-ion. From the same Nt. i. 5. 47. — Ital. madonna. — Ital. ma, my; and donna, lady.— 
root, mass (i). q. V. ; macaroni, meagre, e-madated, Lat. mw, my ; and domina, lady, dame. See Dame. Doublet, 

MACHINEi, a contrivance, instrument. (F., — L., — Gk.) In madame. 

Shak. Hamlet, ii. 2. 124. Rare in earlier times, but we find the MADREPORE, the common coral. (F.,-Ital.,-L. and Gk.) 
spelling mackune in Layamon, 1 . 15478. — F. machine. — hat. mnehina. Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. — F. madrepore, madrepore. — Ital. 
— Gk. prixavifj, a device, machine ; cf. firjxos, means, contrivance, madrepora, explained in Meadows as * a petrified plant.’ p. Of 
fi. From the base pijx* answering to an Aryan ^MAGH, and Teut. somewhat uncertain origin; but prob. the first part of the word is 
MAG, to have power ; whence also the E. verb may ; Curtius. i. Ital. madre, mother, used in various compounds, as madre-selva (lit. 
416. The E. is also an allied word. See May (1), Make, mother-wood), honeysuckle, madre-bosco (lit. mother-bush), wood- 
Der. machin-er-y, mackin-ist ; machin-ate, from Lat. machinatus, ]>p. bine (Florio), madre perla, mother of pearl (Florio) ; from Lat. 
of machinari^ to Contrive, which is from the sb. machina ; machin- matrem, acc. of mater, mother ; see Mother. y. The part -pora 
atdon, K. I.ear, i. a. 122, v. 1. 46, machin-at-or. appears to be from the Gk. irwpos, a light, friable stone, also a 

MACKEREL, the name of a fish. (F.. — L.) M. E. makerel, stalactite. Hence « mother-stone, a similar formation to 

Havelok, 758. — O. F. makerel, in Ncckam’s Treatise de Utensilibus ; madre perla (lit. mother-pearl). i[f If this be right, it has nothing 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 98, 1 . 1. (Mod. F. maguereau.) p. It is usual to do with F. madre, spotted, nor with pore. But it has certainly 
to derive O. F. makerel from Lat. macula, a stain ; ‘ from the dark been understood as connected with the word pore, as shewn by the 
blotches with which the fish is marked’ (Wedgwood). It is rather numerous similar scientific terms, such as catenipora, tubipora, denti- 
from the original Lat. word (maeut or maca) of which macula is the pora, gemmipora. See. ; see the articles in Engl. Cycl. on MadrephyU 
extant diminutive form, and of which we find a trace in Span, maca, licea and Madreporcea. It docs not follow that the supposed con- 
a stain, a bruise on fruit. y. That this is the right etymology of nection with pore was originally right ; it only shews that this sense 
the word is clear from another sense of O. F. maquereau ; Cotgrave was substituted for that of the Gk. v&pos. 

gives : * Maquereaux, red .scorches or spots on the legs of such as use MADRIGAL, a pastoral song, (Ital., — L., — Gk.) ' Melodious 
to sit neer the fire.’ [The name of the brill arose in a similar way ; birds sing madrigals ; ’ Marlowe, Passionate Shepherd ; cited in 
see Brill.] y. The right etymology of Lat. macula is perhaps Shak. Merry Wives, iii. i. 18, 23. — Ital. madrigale, pi. madrigali, 
that given by Kick, i. 707; viz. from yMAK, to pound, whence madria/<,‘ madrigals, a kind of short songs or ditties in Italic;* Florio. 
also h. macerate; see Macerate. This is sustained by Ital. am- It stands for 7»a«driga/e, and means ‘a shepherd’s song;’ cf. mardna/r, 
maccare, to crush, bruise. Span, machar, to pound, and other words mnndriano, ‘a heardesman, a grasier, a drover; [calso] as madrigale;* 
mentioned by Dicz (s. v. macco). The senses ‘pound, bruise, beat Florio. — Ital. mnndra, * a herde, drove, flock, folde ; ’ Florio. — Lat. 
black and blue, stain,’ are thus arranged in what is probably their mandra, a stall, stable, stye. — Gk. pdvZpa, an inclosure, fold, stable, 
right order. ^ The suggestion in Mahn’s Webster, that the F. + Skt. mandurd, a stable for horses ; prob. from mand, to sleep. 
maquereau, a mackerel, is the same word as O. F. maquereau, a pandar ^ I’hc suffix -gale «= Lat. -calls. 

(Cotgrave), from ‘ a popular tradition in France that the mackerel, MAGAZINE, a storehouse, store, store of news, pamphlet, 
in spring, follows the female shads, which are called vierges or maids, (F., — Ital., — Arab.) In Milton, P. L. iv. 816. — O. F. magazin, ‘a 
and leads them to their mates,’ is one which I make bold to reject, magazin,’ Cot. ; mod. F. magadn. — Ital. magazzino, a storehouse. 
It is clear that the story arose out of the coincidence of the name, [Cf Span, magacen, also almagacen, where al is the Arab, article.] 
and that the name was not derived from the story. The etymology -Arab, makkmn (pi. makhdziti), a storehouse, granary, cellar; Rich, 
of O. F. maquereau, a pandar, is from the Teut. source preserved in Diet. p. 1 366. Cf. also khizdnat, a magazine, treasure-house ; from 
Du. makelaar, a broker, pandar, from Du. makelen, to procure, bring khazn, a laying up in store ; id. pp. 609, 610, 
about, frequentative form of maken, to make. MAGGOT, a grub, worm. (W.) M. E. magot, magat (with one 

MACKINTOSH, a waterproof overcoat. (Gael.) From the g), given as a variant of * make, mathe, wyrm in the fleshe ; ’ Prompt, 

name of the inventor. Parv. p. 321. Spelt maked in Wright’s Vocab. i. 255, col. 1, to 

MACROCOSM, the whole universe. (Gk.) In Phillips, cd. translate Lat. tarinus [misprint for tarmus\ or simax [»» I^t. dmex."] 
1706. Spelt mflcrocosmw.s in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Coined from — W. macai, maceiad, a maggot; cf. mag/a/d, worms, grubs. The 
Gk. ftaxpo-, crude form of pcuep6s,long, great ; and the world, latter form is clearly connected with magiad, breeding, rearing, 

See Microcosm. magnd, a brood ; from magu, to breed, cognate with Bret, maga, 

MACULATE, to defile. (L.) Used as a pp. in The Two Noble Coni, maga, to feed, nourish. Thus a maggot is ‘a thing bred.' 
Kinsmen, ed. Skeat, v. i. 134. — Lat. maculatus, pp. of maculare, to p. Perhaps W. ma^u is connected with Lat. magnus, CA. piyae, 
spot. — Lat. macula, a spot. — AK. to pound, bruise, hence, to mark great, from the nbtion of * growth ; ’ see May (i). If This word 
with a bruise. See further under Maokerel. Der. maculat-ion, maggot is quite distinct from M. E. make, cited above; the latter is 
Shak. Troil. iv. 4. 66 ; im-maculate, q. v. And see mail (i). more commonly written tnawk, as in Wright’s Vocab. i. 190, col. i ; 

MAD, insane, foolish. (E.) The vowel was formerly long. M. E. and is still in use in prov, E. Matuk is a contraction from mafSek, 
mad, spelt maad in Li Beau Disconus, 1 . 2001, in Ritson’s Met. O. Lng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i, 326; from Icel. madkr, a maggot; 
Romances, vol. ii. ; made in The Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 2091. see MawlMh. Cf. Dan. a maggot. Icel. maO-Ar, 

Stratmann also cites * I waxe mod ’ (MS. mot) from Specimens of Dan. mad-ike, are merely diminutives of the word which appears 
Lyric Poetry, ed. Wright, p. 31, where it rimes with Wod«=^ blood, in E. as moth ; see Moth. (Fick, iii. 224.) Der. maggot-y. 

Cf. mcdsc/iiptf — madness; Ancren Riwle, p. 148, 1 . i. — A. S. ge-nukd, MAGI, priests of the Persians. (L.,-Gk.,-Pers.) In P . Plow- 
ge-tnaad, in a gloss (Lye) ; cf. A. S. mdd-m6d, madness, Grein, ii. 202. man, C. xxii. 85, Borrowed from Lat. magi. Matt. 11. i (Vulgate), 
4 * O. Sax. ge-mM, foolish. + O. H. G. ka-meit, gi-meit, vain. + Icel. — Gk. pdyoi. Matt. ii. i ; pi, of pdyos, a Magian, one of a Median 
meiddr, pp. of meifSa, to maim, hurt. + Goth, ga-maids, bruised, tribe (Herod, i. loi), hence, an enchanter, wizard, juggler. Properly, 
maimed; Luke, iv. 19, xiv. 13, ai. p. Thus the orig. sense one of the priests or wise men in Persia who interpreted dreams, &c. 
appears to be ‘damaged,' or ‘seriously hurt.* Root uncertain. (Liddell.) p. The orig. sense was probably ‘great;* from the 
^ Not connected with Ital. matto, mad (see Mate (2) ) ; nor with ^ Zend, moz, great (Fick, i. 168), cognate with Gk. piyoM, Lat. magnus. 
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MAGIC. 


MAIN. 


master^ mmestv. major,, mayor, 

MAGiNutil^ the name of a genus of plants. (F.) 


great. — ^ MAGH, to have power. See May (i). Der. base wag- of the same word we have also mag-istrate, mag-M/eriVif, 

q.v. W }t is interesting to note that the word magvs, which * * - ’ “ -m- — /-v 

Sir H. Rawlinson translates by * the Magian/ occurs in cuneiform 
characters in an inscription at Behistan ; see Schleicher, Indogerm. 

Chrestomathie, p. 151 ; Nineveh and Persepolis, by W. S. W. Vaux, 
ed. iS.sx.p. 405. 

MAGIO, enchantment. (F.,— L-. — Gk-. — Pers.) M.£. magike^ 
sb., Chaucer, C. T. 4634. — F. magiqutt adj. * magicall;’ Cot — Lat. 
magicuSf magical. •« Gk. /iaytH6$f magical. Gk. i^Ayot, one of the 
Magi, an enchanter. See Magi. p. The sb. magic is an abbre- 
viation for ‘ magic art/ Lat. ars magica. Der. magic-al, magic-dL-ly ; 
magic-iattf M.L. magicien, Chaucer, C. T. 142 13, from F. magicien, 

‘a magician ;* Cot, 

MA&lSTBBIAIi, master-like, authoritative. (L.) In Phillips, 
cd. 1706. Coined, with suffix -a/, from Lat. magisteri-us, magisterial, 
belonging to a master. — Lat, magistert a master. See Magistrate. 

Der. magisterial-ly, magi&teriaUne&s. 

M A QISTBATB, a justice of the |:)eacc. (F., — L.) M. E. 
maiestrat (« majestrat), Wyclif, Luke, xxiii. 13. — F. magistrate ‘ a 
magistrate, ruler;* Cot. — Lat. magistratm, (i) a magistracy, (2) a 
magistrate. ■■ Lat. magister, a master. See Master. Der. magistrac-y, 

MAGNANIMITY, greatness of mind. (F., - L.) M. E. 
magnanimitete Chaucer, C. T. 15578. — F. magnanimiUe ‘magnani- 
mity ; * Cot. •- Lat. magnanimitatem, acc. of magnanimitaSe greatness 
of mind. -« Lat. magn^, stem, of magnus, great ; and animuse the mind. 

Sec Magnate and Animus. See Magnanimous. 

MAGNANIMOUS, high-minded, noble. (L.) In Shak. All’s 
Well, iii, 6. 70. Formed (by changing -ms to - om «, as in ardu-otiSe 
conttmporane-ouse &c.) from Lat. magnanimus, great-soulcd. — Lat. 
magrf, stem of magnus, great ; and animuse the mind. See Magna- 
nimity. Der. magnanimous4y. 

MAGNATE, a great man, noble. (F., — L.) A late word ; not 
in Todd’s Johnson. — F. magnat. — Lat. magnatem, acc. oimagnase a 
prince. — Lat. magn-t stem of magnus, great. p. Lat. magnus is 
C(^ate with Gk. fj^iyas, great, Skt. mahant, great, and E. much ; see 
Noich. % Magnate is a Ilungarian and Polish use of the I-at. 
word ; the F. magnat is, more strictly, due to the pi. magnats = Lat. 
magnates. For derivatives from Lat. magnus, see Mag^nitude. 

MAGNESIA, the oxide of magnesium. (Late Lat., — Gk.) 

Modern. Added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Coined from some 
supposed resemblance to the mineral called by a similar name in 
Cik., from Lat. Magnesia, fern, of Magnesias, of or belonging to the 
country called Magnesia. (The name magnesia, for a mineral, occurs 
in Chaucer, C. T. 16923.) — Gk. Maynycnos, belonging to Magnesia, 
in Thessaly ; whence \iBot MayvriTijs or hlOos Mayvijaios, lit. Magnesian 
stone, applied to (i) the magnet, (2) a metal that looked like silver. 

Der. magnesi’um. See Magnet. 

MAGnTET, the loadstone, a bar having magnetic properties. 

(F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. magnete, Prompt. Parv. p. 325. — O. F. 

a variation of manete, a word found in a F. MS. of the 13th 
cent. ; see Littr6, s. v. magnetique. — Lat. magnetem, acc. of magnes, 
put for magnes lapis « Magnesian stone, the loadstone. — Gk. 

(stem MAyviyr-), Magnesian ; also lUlayvrjTris, whence KiOot ’tHayvijrris, 
the Magnesian stone, magnet. See Magnesia. ^ Spenser has the 
Lat. form magnes, F. Q. ii. 12. 4. Der. magnetic, magneUic-al, mag- 
netic-al-ly, magnet-ism, magnet-ise. 

MAGNIFICENT, doing great things, pompous, grand. (L.) 

In Shak. L. L. L. i. 1. 193. — Lat, magnificent-, stem of magnificens, 
doing great things. — Lat. magni-, for magno-, crude form ol magnus, 
great ; and -fie-, put for/nc-, base of facere, to do ; with suffix -ent of 
a pres. part. See Mag;nify. Der. magnificent-ly ; magnificence — 

F. magnificence, ‘ magnificence,* Cot. So also magnific-al, A. V, 

I Chron. xx ii. 5, from Lat. magnificus, grand. 

NLAGNIFY, to enlarge, praise highly. (F.,-L.) M. E. wc|-ai- 
fien, Wyclif, Matt, xxiii. 5. — F. magnifier, * to magnifie; ’ Cot. — Lat. 
magnificare, to make large. — Lat. magni- = magno-, crude form of 
magnus, great ; and j^c-, put for fac-, base of facere, to make, do. 

See Magnate and Fact. 

MAGNILOQUENCE, elevated or pompous language. (L.) 

Modem; added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Coined, by analogy 
with F. words in -ence ( «* Lat. -entia), from Lat. magniloguentia, 
elevated language. — Lat. magni- « magno-, cnide form of magnus, 
great ; and loquentia, discourse, from It^uent-, stem of pres. part, of 
loqui, to speak. See Magnate and Loquacious. Der. magni- 
loquent, a coined word. 

MAGNITUDE, greatness, size. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 

[There is no F. magnitude^ — Lat. magnitudo, greatness. — Lat. 
magni- ^ magno-, crude form of magnus, great; with suffix -tudo, 
expressive of quality. See Magnate. |g* The derivatives from 
Lat. magnus are numerous, viz. magn-animity, magn-animous, magn- 
ate, magni-ficent, magni-^, magni-loquence, magni-tude. From the 




And see Much and May (i). 

»f a genus of plants. (F.) * A genus 
of plants named in honour of Pierre Magnol, who was professor of 
medicine and prefect of the botanic garden of Montpellier [in 
France]. He was bom in 1638, and died in 1715 ; * Engl. Cycl. ^ 
his Botanicum Monspeliense, 1686. 

MAGPIE, the name of a bird. (Hybrid ; F.,— L., — Gk. ; and F., 
— L.) 1. Called magot-pie in Macbeth, iii. 4. 125. We also find 

prov. E. maggoty-pie \ and madge, meaning (i) an owl, (2) a magpie. 
The prefixes Mag, Magot, Maggoty (like Madge) are various forms of 
the name Margaret ; cf. Robin as applied to the red-breast, Jenny to 
the wren, Philip to the sparrow. Mag may be taken to be short for 
Magot — F. Margot, which is (i) a familiar form of F. Marguerite, 
and (2) a name for the magpie. — F. Margot, put for Marguerite, — 
I^at. margarita, a pearl. — Gk. fiapyapirqs, a pearl, prob. a word of 
Eastern origin ; cf. Pers. murwdrid, a pearl ; Rich. Diet. p. 1396. 
2. The syllable pie « F. pie, from Lat. pica, a magpie ; see 
Pie (1). 

MAHOGANST, the name of a tree and a wood. (W. Indian.) 
Added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. ; ‘ said to have been brought to 
England by Raleigh, in 1595 ; * Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Mahogany 
is * the native S. American name * (Webster). It comes from Cam- 
peachy, Honduras, Cuba, &c. 

MAHOMETAN; sec Mohammedan. 

MAID, MAIDEN, a girl, virgin. (E.) 1. Mayde occurs in 

Rob. of ( 5 louc. p. 13, 1 . 14. It is not common in early M. E., and is, 
practically, merely a corruption of maiden, by the loss of final n, 
rather than a form derived from A. S. mtrgS or nuegefi, a maiden 
(Grein, ii. 216). 2 . The usual early M. E. word is maiden or 

meiden, Ancren Riwle, pp. 64, 166. — A. S. mcegden, a maiden (Grein,’ 
ii. 216) ; also mmden, Mark, iv. 28, later text maigden. 8. We 
also find M. E. may in the same sense ; Chaucer, C. T. 5271. ■“ A. S. 
mdg, a female relation, a maid; Grein, ii. 215. p. Both A. S. 
mcBg-den and mceg-etS are extensions from the older word mdeg, also 
spelt mmge, Grein, ii. 216. Moreover, mceg-den « m<eg-ed-en =* 
magetS-en is the dimin. form of ma:geti ; see March, A. S. (iram. art. 
228. y. McegeUi is cognate with Cloth, magaths, a virgin, maid, 
where the suffix -ths answers to Aryan suffix -ta. A. S. mtig or 
mdtge is the fem. of A. S. m<hg, a son, kinsman (Grein, ii. 214), a 
very common word, and cognate with Goth, magus, a boy, child, 
Luke, ii. 43 ; also with Icel. mogr, a boy, youth, son. 8. ^'he orig. 
sense of magus is ‘ a growing lad,* one increasing in strength ; from 
the Teut. base MAG, to have power, whence also might, main. See 
May(l). Dot. maiden-hood’^ A. S. moigdenhdd, Grein, ii. 216 ; also 
spelt maiden-head — M.E. meidenhed or meidenhede, Gower, C. A. ii. 
230, 1. 8, which is a mere variant of maiden-hood ; maiden-ly, Mids. 
Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 217, Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1 . 865 ; maiden-ti-ness ; 
maiden-hair ; also maid-child, I.cvit. xii. 5. 

MAIL (i), steel network forming body-armour. (F., — L.) ‘ For 

though thy husband armed be in maille ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 9078 ; the 
pi. mayles is in the Anturs of Arthur, st. xxx. — O. F. maille, ‘maile, 
or a link of maile, whereof coats of maile be made ; . . any little 
ring of metall ; . . also, a mash [mesh] of a net ; ’ Cot. — Lat. 
macula, a sj^ot, speck, hole, mesh of a net, net. See Maculate. 
MLAIL (2), a bag for carrying letters. (P".,- O. H.G.) M. E. male, 
a bag, wallet; Chaucer, C. T. 3117, 12854. — O.F. male (mod. F. 
maile), ‘ a male„ or great budget ;* Cot. — O. H. G. malaha, M. H. G. 
malhe, a leathern wallet. 4* Gael, and Irish mala, a bag, sack. Cf. 
Gk. poKybs, a hide, skin. Der. mail-hag, mail-coach, mail-cart. 
MAIM, a bruise, injury, crippling hurt. (F., — C. ?) Also spelt 
mahim in Law-books ; Blount’s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. M.E. nuum, 
pi. maimes, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 135, 1 . 27 ; the pp. y-maymed is in 
the preceding line. The verb occurs also in Chaucer, C. T. 6314.— 
O. F. mehaing, * a maime, or . . . abatement of strength ... by hurts 
received ; * Cot. Whence the verb mehaigner, * to maime ; * id. Cf. 
Ital. magagna, a defect, blemish ; whence magagnare, to spoil, vitiate, 
p. Of uncertain origin ; perhaps Celtic ; from Bret, machaii, mutila- 
tion ; whence machana, to maim, mutilate. This ctym. would be 
quite satisfactory if we were sure that the Bret, word is not adapted 
from the F. Yet machaii looks as if it might be connected with 
Bret, macha, to press, oppress, trample on, and mach, crowd, press, 
oppression. . W’e can hardly connect it with Lat. mancus, maimed. 
The word remains unsolved. Der. maim, verb. 

MAIN (i), sb., strength, might. (E.) To be distinguished from 
main (2), though both are from the same Aryan root. M. E. main, 
dat. maine, Gower, C. A. iii. 4, 1 . 20 ; also mein, as in * with al his 
mein* Floriz and Blauncheflor, ed. Lumby, 1 . 17. — A. S. nuegen, 
strength ; Grein, ii. ai 7.4 Icel. megin, strength. — Teut. base MAG, 
to have power* Aryan ^MAGH ; see May (i). 

MAIN (a), ad}., chief, principal. (F.,-L.) In Shak;. Rich. Ill, 
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V. 3. 299. Prob. not in use much earlier, though mmne saile ( -main-^ unskilful way. Compare also the following : * Gardes vos, dames, 
sail) occurs in the Bible of 1551, Acts, xxvii. 40. •• O. F. maiVte, tot acertes Qu’au mangier soies mo// a/>*r/es*c»take care, ladies, for a 
magne, great, chief (Burguy). — Lat. magnus, great, -y MAGH, to certainty, that ye be very well-bred at meal time ; Bartsch. Chresto- 
have power. See May (i). ^ In some cases, maifi»lcel. rntgin, mathie, col. 279, 1 . 5. y. Hence the O. F. apert is simply derived 

stren^h, also chief. Thus main sea s=lcel. meginsjdr. But the root from Lat. aperius, open, pp. of aperire, to open; see Aperient, 

is the same. Der. tnain-4y; also maiw^eckt •mast, -sail, -spring, -stay, Der. mala^rt4y, malapert-ness, 

•4op, -yard \ main-land, MAIjABIA, miasma, noxious exhalation. (Ital.,— L.) Modem. 

MAINTAIN^ to keep in a fixed state, keep up. support. Not in Todd’s Johnson. — Ital. maV aria, for mala aria, bad air. 

(F.,«>L.) M. £. maintenen, mayntenen, K. Alisaunder, 1 . 159a. F. Mala is fern, oimalo, bad, from Lat. malus, bad; see Malice. Aria 

maintenir, * to maintain ; * Cot. — Lat. manu tenere, to hold in the is noticed under Debonair. 

hand ; or more likely, in late Latin, to hold by the hand, to support MAXiCONTBNT, MAliECONTBNT, discontented. (F., 
or aid another, as shewn by the use of M. E. mainteinen, to aid and -iL) In Shak. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 10, 60. -O. F. malconunt, * male- 
abet, P. Plowman, B. iii. 90, and note. — Lat. manu, abl. case of content ; * Cot. — F. mal, adv., from Lat. male, badly ; and F. content, 
menus, the band ; and tenere, to hold. See Manual and Tenable. See Malice and Content. 

Der. maintain-able, maiutain-er; mainten-ance, M. E. meinfenaunce, MAXiFj, masculine. (F.,»L.) M. E. ma/tf. * Male and female;* 
spelt mentenaunee in Shoreham's Poems, p. 100, 1 . 19, from O. F. Wyclif, Matt. xix. 4. Cf. Chaucer, C. T. 5704. — O. F. masle (later 
maintenance, * maintenance ; * Cot. male), * a male.J Cot. (who gives both spellings) ; mod. F. male ; 

MAIZE!, Indian com or wheat. (Span., — W. Indian.) ‘Indian earliest spelling masc/e (Burguy). — I..at. ma.sctt/tts, male ; formed with 
maiz ;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 49 ; and in Essay 33. Also in Dampiers suffixes -cm- and -/- from mas-, stem of mas, a male creature, man 
Voyages, an. 1681 (R.) — Span, maiz, maize. — W. Indian makiz, mahis, (gen. mar-is = mas-is), p. The Lat. mas stands for mnn-s, a man, 

in the language of the island of Hayti (S. Domingo) ; Mahn (in cognate with E. man and Vedic Skt. manus, a man. See Man. 
Webster). Der. mascul-ine, mallard, ^ Nowise connected with female. 

MAJESTY, grandeur, dignity. (F., — L.) M. E. magestee, MAIjEDICTION, a curse, execration. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Chaucer, C. T. 4320. — O. F. rnajestet, majeste, later majesie, ‘ma- K. Lear, i. 2. 160. Spelt malediccion in the Bible of 1551, Gal. iii. 
jesty;* Cot. — Lat. maiestatem, acc. of maieUas, dignity, honour. — 10. — P". malediction, *a malediction;* Cot. — Lat. malediciionem, acc. 

Lat. maies-,iavLt for mag-ias-, with suffix -tas significant of state or of maledictio, a curse. — Lat. maledictus, pp. of maledicere, to speak 
condition. liere mag-ias =■ mag-yans- is from the base mag- of Lat. evil against. — Lat. male, adv., badly ; and dicere, to speak. See 
mag-nus, great, with the addition of a comparative suffix ; sec Malice and Diction. Doublet, malhon, 

Scldeicher, Compendium, § 232. The sense of maiestas is the ‘ con- M ATiEFACTOB, an evil-doer. (L.) ‘ lleretik or any malefac- 
dition of being greater,’ hence, dignity. See Major, Magnitude, tour Sir T. More, Works, p. 941 h. — Lat. malefactor, an eviFdoer. 
Der. majest-ic, a coined word. Temp. iv. 118; majest-ic-al,h.h.h. v. — Lat. male, adv., badly; and factor, a doer, from facere, to do. 
2. 102 ; majest-ic-al-ly, i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 479. See Malice and Eact. Der. So also malefaction, Hamlet, ii. 2. 621, 

MAJOB, greater ; the title of an officer in the array. (I..) from f actionem, acc. of f actio, a doing. 

Chiefly used (as an adj.) as a term in logic, as in ‘ this maior or first M A LEV OiiEETT, ill-disposed to others, envious. (L.) Lit. 
proposition;* Fryth, Works, p. 147, col. i. ‘The major part;* * wishing ill.* In Shak. i Hen. IV, i. 1.97. — Lat. malevolent-, stem 
Cor. ii. I. 64. — Lat. maior, greater; comparative of magnus, great; of maleuolens, wishing evil. — Lat. male, adv., badly, ill ; and uolens, 
see Magnitude. See Schleicher, Compendium, § 232. Der. pres. pt. of uelle, to wish. Sec Malice and Voluntary. Der. 
major-ship, major-general ; major-domo, imitated from Span, mayor- malevolent-ly, malevolence (made to pair with benevolence, but the Lat. 
domo, a house-steward (see Domestic) ; also major-i-ty, 1 Hen. IV, maleuolentia is a real word, though there is no F. malevolence). 
iii. 2. 109, from F. majorite, ‘majority; * Cot. Doublet, mayor, MAIjFOBMATION, an ill formation. (F., — L.) Coined from 

MAKE, to fashion, frame, cause, produce. (E.) M.E. maken, mal amX formation ; see Maladministration. 
makien ; pt. t. mahede, made, pp. malted, maad, mad ; Chaucer, C. T. MAXilCE, ill will, spite. (F., — L.) M.E. malice, Rob. of Glouc. 
9 » 33 » 396. "“A. S. macian, pt. t. macode, pp. macod ; see Sweet, A. S. p. 570, 1 . 18. — F. mo/fre. — Lat. meditia, badness, ill will. — Lat. mali-. 
Reader; also gff-macia/i (G rein). + G. machen, O. H. G. machon, to for malo-, crude form of malus, bad; with suffix -ti-a, p. The 
make. p. FTom the Teut. base MAK, another form of MAG, to orig. sense of Lat. malus was dirty, or black ; cf. Gk. tslhas, black, 
have power; see May (i). Der. make, sb., Gower, C, A. ii. 204, Skt. mala, dirty, malina, dirty, black, sinful, bad. Cf. also Irish 
1 . 10 (see Spec, of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, sect. xx. 1 . 24) ; mak-er, maile, evil, W. mall, softness, evil ; Com. malan, the devil ; and see 
P. Plowman, B. x. 240; make-peace. Rich. II, i. i. 160 ; make-ihift. Mole (i). 7. All from a root MAL, to soil, dirty ; a secondary 

make-iveight ; and see match (i). formation from -^MAR, to grind, grind to dust or powder. [Hence 

MADACHITE, a hard green stone. (Gk.) * Malachites, Molo- W. mall also means ‘ softness,* and is allied to Lat. mollis, soft, from 

chites, a kind of precious stone of a dark green colour, like the herb the same root.] See Mar. Der. tnalici-ous, M. E. malicious, K. 
mallows;* Phillips, ed. 1706. Formed, with suffix -</« ( «= Gk. - iti;*) Alisaunder, 3323, 5045, from F. malicieun; maliciotts-ly, -ness, 
from Gk. /ua\dx>i7, a mallow. See Mallow. MAXilGM, unfavourable, malicious. (F., — L.) ‘The spirit 

MAXiADMINISTBATIOM, bad administration. (F., — L.) maZ/gw ;* Milton, P. L. iii. 553 ; cf. iv. 503, &c. [Curiously enough. 
Spelt maleadministration in Swift, Sentiments of a Church of Eng. the derived verb malign, to curse, is found earlier, in Sir T. More, 
Man, s. 2 (R.) — F. male, fem. of mal ( = Lat. malus), bad; and F. Works, p. 37 b.] — O. F. mating, fem, maligne, ‘malignant;* Cot. 
administration. See Malice and Administer. ^ So also mal- (Mod. F. mri/fri.) — Lat. malignus, ill-disposed, wicked ; put for tnali- 
adjustment, mal-adroit, mal-apert, mal-conf or motion, md-content. See . ; gen-us, ill-boni ; like benignus for beni-gen-us. — Lat. mali- » malo-, 
these have the same F. adj. as a prefix. crude form of malus, bad ; and gen-, base of gignere, to produce. 

MAIjADY, disease, illness. (F., — L.) M, K. maladie, maladye. See Malice and Generate. Der. malign, verb (as above), due to 

Chaucer, C. T. 421, 1375. Also earlier, in O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Lat. malignare, to act spitefully; malign-ly, malign-er; also malign- 
Morris, p. 31, 1 . 13. — F. wa/arffr, ‘ malady ;’ Cot. — F. sick, a«/. Temp. i. 2. 257, from Lat. malignant-, stem of pres. nt. of 

ill; oldest spelling malabde (LittriS). Cf. Prov. malaptes, malautes, ma/f^ware, to act spitefully ; malign-ant-ly ; malign-anc-y, Tw. Nt. ii. 
W2£;da«t/w, sick, ill ; Bartsch, Chrestomathie. — Lat. mafr AaW/Ms, out i. 4; malign-i-ty, M.E. malignitee, Chaucer, Persones Tale, De 
of condition; see White, s. v. habitus, — Lat. male, adv., badly, ill, Invidia (Six-text,. L 5I3)» from F*. yna/igm/e — Lat. malignitatem, acc. 
from malus, bad ; and habitus, held, kept, kept in a certain condition, of malignitas, malignity. 

pp. of to have. See Malice and Habit. The usual MADINGEB, to feign sickness. (F.,-L.) Modem. Not in 
derivation is that given by Diez, who imagined F. malade to answer Todd’s Johnson. Coined from F. malingre, adj. diseased, sickly, 
to male aptus ; there appears to be no authority for the phrase, which or ‘ sore, sc»bby, ugly, loathsome ; * Cot. — F. mal, badly ; and O. F. 
(like ineptus) would mean ‘ foolish * rather than ‘ ill.* See Mr. Nicol*s haingre, heingre, thin, emaciated (Burguy). — Lat. male, adv. badly, 
letter in The Academy, April 26, 1879. We find made habeas, sick, in from mo/as, bad ; and cegrum, acc. of ager, ill, sick (whence O. F. 

the Vulgate, Matt. iv. 24, Luke, vii. 2, &c. haingre with intercalated n and initial h). See Malice. 

MAXiAPEiBT, saucy, impudent, ill-behaved. (F.,— L.) The true MAIiISOM, a curse. (F'., — L.) In early use. M.E. ma/fron, 
sense is ‘ ill-skilled,* ‘ ill-bred.* In The Court of Love, 737 (about spelt malisun in Havelok, 426. — O. F. malison, malichons, maleiceon, 
A. o. 1500). O. F. >»a/ O. F. ma/« Lat. adv. badly, ill ; maldeceon; see maldeceon, malichons in Roquefort. A doublet of 
and apert (also ill-spelt appert), ‘ apparant (sic), open, evident, plain, malediction, ya&t as benison is of benediction; see Malediction and 
manifest ; also expert, ready, dexter, prompt, active, nimble ; feat, Benison. « t \ 

handsome in that he does;* Cot. p. 'The O. F. apert, open, MAXiD (1), a large wooden hammer or beetle. (F.,— L.)^ Prob. 
acquired the sense of ‘skilful* or ‘well-behaved;* see LittnS, s. v. obsolete. It occurs in the Spectator, no. 195, near the ^ginning; 
apertement, where he cites from Joinville : ‘ Mal apertement se jpartirent and in Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. 51. M.E. malle ; spelt mealle in O. Eng, 
les Turs de Damiete* « the Turks departed from Damietta m a very ^ Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 253, 1. 12 ; melle, Hampole, Pricke of Con- 
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science, 657a.—0. F. (and F.) mail, * a mall, mallet, or beetle Cot. ? MALVEBSATIOK^ fraudulent behaviour. (F.,— L.) ‘ MaU 
■•Lat. malleum, acc. of tnalleus, a hammer. [The vowel a in the £. versaiion, ill conversation, misdemeanour, misuse;* Blount's Gloss., 
word is perhaps clue to a knowledge of the Lat. form.] p. The ed. i6j 4, ^¥. malversation, * misdemeanor;' Cot. Regularly formed 
Lat. malleus is prob. to be derived from the ^ M AL « MAR, to (with sufhx -a-fion) from F. malverser ; Cot. gives * malvener en son 
crush, grind, pound; cf. Icel. mjUnir, i.e. the crusher, the name to behave himself ill in his office.' — Lat. mo/e, adv., badly ; and 

given to Thor’s hammer ; see Max Muller, Lect. on Language, uersari tpp. uersatus), to dwell, be engaged in, from uersare, frequen- 
Series ii. lect. 7, note 34. And cf. Russ. molot\ a hammer, molote, tative form of vertere, to turn, See Malice and Verse, 
to CTind. Der. mall (a), q. v. ; mall-e-able, q. v., mdlUet, q. v. MA MAIj UKE> MAMEIiUKE, an Egyptian light horse- 

MALL (2), the name of a public walk. (F., — L.) Preserved in soldier. (F., — Arab.) In Sir T. More, Works, p. 279 f. Also in 
the name of the street called Pall Mall, and in The Mall in St. James s Skelton, Wh^ Come Ye Nat to Courte, 1 . 476 ; see Spec, of Eng, 
Park. In Pope, Rape of the Lock, v, 133. ‘ To walk in the Mali',* ed. Skeat, p. 143, and the note. — F. Mamaluc, ‘ a Mameluke, or 
Parsons, Wapping Old Stairs, 1 . 9. Named from O. F. pale-maille, light*horseman ; * Cot. Cf. Span. Mameluco, Ital. Mammalucco, They 
‘ a game wherein a round box bowle is with a mallet struck through were a corps of slaves. — Arab, mamluk, a purchased slave or cap- 
a high arch of iron,' See. [i. e. the game imitated in mod. croquet] ; tive; lit. ‘ possessed.' — Arab, root malaka, he possessed ; Rich, Diet. 
Cot, A representation of the game is given in Knight’s Old England, pp. 1494, 1488. 

vol, ii. fig. 2152. — O. Ital. palamaglio, ‘ a stick with a mallet at one MAMMA, an infantine term for mother. (E.) Seldom found in 
end to play at a wooden ball with ; also, the name of such a game;' books, except of late years; it occurs in Prior’s poems, entitled 
Florio. lietter spelt pallamagHo, as in Meadows’ Diet. Lit. * a ball- * Venus Mistaken,* and * The Dove.’ In Skinner anti Cotgrave it is 
mallet* or ‘ ball-mall.’ — Ital. pnlla, a ball ; and maglio ( = F. mail), spelt mami Cot. gives: *Mammam, the voice of infants, mam* Skel- 
a mace, mall, hammer. p. A hybrid word ; from O.ll. G. palld, ton has mammy, Garl. of Laurel, 1 . 974. The spelling mamma is 
polio (M. H. G. balle, G. ball), a ball, cognate with E. Ball, q. v. ; doubtless pedantic, and due to the Lat. mamma ; it should rather be 
and "Lai. malleum, acc. of malleus, a hammer; see Mall(i). See mama, as it is merely a repetition of ma, an infantine syllable. It 
my note to P. Plowman, C. xix. 34. may also be considered as an E. word ; most other languages have 

iMAliXiABD, a wild drake. (F., — L.) M. E. malard, * Malarde, something like it. Cf. O. F. mammam, cited above, mod. F. maman ; 
anas;' 1 ‘rompt. I’arv. — O. J*'. malard, later malar t, ‘a mallard, or Span, mama, Ital. mamma, Du. mama, G. mama, mdmme, memme, all 
wild drake ; ’ Cot. Formed with suffix ~ard (of G. origin) from infantine words for mother ; also W. mam, mother, Lat. mamma, 
O. P'. male (mod. male), male ; see Male. B. The suffix -ard mother, &c. ^ We have no evidence against the borrowing of 

(vGoth. hardus, G. hart, hard) was much used in mrming masculine the word from French ; still it was, most likely, not so borrowed, 
proper names, to give the idea of force or strength ; hence it was M ATVrivr ATjT A, the class of animals that suckle their young, 
readily added to O. F. male, pioducing a word mal-ard, in which the (L.) Modem and scientific; not in Johnson. Formed from Lat. 
notion of ‘ male ’ is practically reduplicated. See Introd. to Bracket, mammalis, belonging to the breasts. — Lat. mamma, the breast, 
litym. Diet. § 196. p. There is a doubt whether the word is the same as Lat. mamma, 

MAXjIjEABXiE, that can be beaten out by the hammer. (F., •• mother ; if it be, we may consider it as of infantine origin ; see above. 

L. ) In Shak. Per. iv. 6. 132 ; and even in Chaucer, C.T. 16598.— y. Otherwise, we may connect it with Gk. ixa^os, fmaros, the breast, 

0. F. malleable, ‘ mailable, hammerable, pliant to the hammer ;* Cot. from ^ MAD, to be wet, trickle ; cf. Skt. mad, orig. to be wet, Lat. 
p'ormed with suffix -able from obs. Lat. malleare^, to hammer, of madere, to be wet, &c. Der. mammalian', we also use mammal as a 
which the pp. malleatus occurs. — Lat. malleus, a hammer ; see convenient short term for * one of the mammalia.* 

MaU (1). Der. malleabili-ty, malleable-ness (see Locke, On Hum. I MAMMIIiXiARY, pertaining to the breasts. (L.) * The mamiU 
Underst. b. iii. c. 6. s. 6, c. 10. s. 17) ; malleat-ed, Blount’s Gloss., cd. lary teats ; ’ Dr. Robinson, ICndoxa (ed. 165H), p. 51 ; Todd's John- 
1674, PP- itmlltai^us ; malleat-ion. son. Coined from Lat. mammillaris, adj. formed from mammilla, a 

MALLET, a small mall, a wooden hammer. (F., — L.) ‘Bear- teat, dimin. of wawma, a breast. Sec Mammalia, 
ynge great malettes of iron and stele ;* Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. MAMMON, riches, the god of riches. (L., — Gk.,— Syriac.) In 

1. c. 422 tK.) M. E. maillet, Romance of Partenay, 4698. — F. maillet, A. V. Matt. vi. 24; Luke, xvi. 9. — Lat. mammona. Matt. vi. 24 (Vul- 

‘ a mallet or hammer ; ’ Cot. Dimin. of F. ma /7 ; see Mall (i). gate). — Gk. ibid. — Syr. mamdnd; a word which often 

MALLOW, the name of a plant. (L.) M.E.malwe', Prompt, occurs in the Chaldee Targums of Onkelos, and later writers, and 
Parv. — A.S. malwe, mealewe ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 31, col. 2 ; 67, col. 2. in the Syriac version, and which signifies ‘riches; * Diet, of the Bible. 
Prob. not a Tcut. word, but merely borrowed from Lat. malua, a Cf. Hcb. matmon, a hidden treasure ; from tdman, to hide. 
mallow.+Gk. /waAdxv {-mal-ua-ka), a mallow. p. Named from MAMMOTH, an extinct species of elephant. (Russ., — Tatar.) 
its supposed emollient jiropertics ; cf. Gk. fmkdffaeiv ( = /xaAa/r-ycii'), * An entire mammoth, flesh and bones, was discovered in Siberia, in 
to make soft, fxakatcdi, soft, mild. — ^ MAL, to grind down, later 1799;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. — Russ, mamant*, a mammoth.— 
form of -^MAR, to grind. See Mar. Der. marsh-mallow, A. S. Siberian mammont, ‘ From Tartar mamma, the earth, because the 
mersc-mealewe, Wright’s Voc. i. 67, col. i. Also malv-ac-e-ous-hat. Tungooses and Yakoots believed that this animal worked its way in 
maluaceus, adj. 41^ Mr. Wedgwood shews that the Arabs still use the earth like a mole ; ' Webster. ^ ‘ The inhabitants of [Siberia] 
mallows for poultices to allay irritation. have a traditionary fable to account for the constant occurrence [of 

MALMSEY, a strong sweet wine. (F., — Gk.) In Shak. L. L. L. remains of elephants]. They hold that the bones and the tusks 
V. 2. 233. Spelt malmesay in Tyndall, Works, p. 229, col. 2. Also which they incessantly find in their agricultural operations, are pro- 
called malvesie, Chaucer, C.T. J3000. — O. F. malvoisie, ‘ malmesie;* duced by a large subterraneous animal, living in the manner of the 
Cot. From Malvasia, now called Napoli di Malvasia (see Black’s mole, and unable to bear the light. They have named this animal 
Atlas), the name of a town on the E. coast of Lacedaemonia in the mammont or mammooth — according to some authorities, from the word 
Morea. We may therefore call it a Gk. word. Cf. Span, malvasia, mamma which signifies “ earth” in Tartar idioms, or, according to 
Ital. malvagia, malmsey. others, from the Arabic behemoth or mehemoth, an epithet which the 

MALT, grain steeped in water, and dried in a kiln, for brewing. Arabs apply to an elephant when he is very large. The fossil tusks 
(E.) M. E. malt, Chaucer, C. T. 3989. — A. S. mealt, in comp, which the Siberians find are called by them mamrmntovakost, the 
mealt-hus, a malt-house, Wright’s Vocab. i. 58, col. 2. — A. S. mealt, horns of the mammont',* The Menageries, vol. ii. 363, in the Lib. of 
pt, t. of meltan, strong verb, to melt ; hence, to steep, soften.+Du. Entertaining Knowledge. We cannot credit Siberian peasants with 
mout, 4 * Icel. malt, whence the weak verb melta, to malt (not the a knowledge of Arabic ! 

same as E. m«//). 4 “l^an- Swed. ma/r.+G. malz, malt ; cf. M. H. G. MAN, a human being. (E.) M. E. man, Chaucer, C. T. 1 . 43. — 
malz, soft, weak. Cf. Skt. mridu, soft, mild. See Melt, Mild. A. S. mann, also mon ; Grein, ii. 105. 4- Du. man, + Icel. mabr (for 
Der. malt, vb., M. E. tnalten. Prompt. Parv. ; malt-horse. Com. Errors, mannr) ; also man. 4 * Swed. man. 4- Dan. mand (with excrescent rf). 
iii. I. 32 ; malt-house ; malt-worm, 1 lieu. IV, ii. 1. 83 ; also maltster, 4- Goth. manna.^G. mann ; [the G. mensch*=mdnnisch, i. e. mannish, 

M. E. maltestere. Prompt. Parv. i[f The suffix -s/er was once human]. 4* Lat. mds (for mans), a male. + Skt. manu, Vedic form 

looked upon as a fern, termination, as in hrew-ster, banter for hakester, manus, a man. fi. The sense is ‘ thinking animal ;' from ^MAN, 
Webster, sj^inster ; and the baking, brewing, weaving, and spinning to think ; qf. Skt. man, to think ; and see Mind. Der. man-child, 
were once all alike in the hands of females. See Spinster. Gen. xvii. 10 ; man-ful, Lydgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, 

MALTREAT, to treat ill. (F., — L.) ‘Yorick indeed was never st. 60; man-ful-ly. Two Gent. iv. i . aS ; man-/ul-ness ; man-lwod, 
better served in his life; but it was a little hard to maltreat him Chaucer. C. T. 758; man-of-war, Luke, xxiii. n ; man-kind, q. v.; 
after ; ’ Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vol. ii. c. 1 7, not far from the end. mandy, M. E. matdich, P. Plowman, B. v. 260, from A. S. manlic, 
— F. maltraiter, to treat ill. Ct. Ital. maltrattare, to treat ill. — Lat. man-like, sec Grein, ii. 211 ; man-li-ness ; manslaughter, M. E. 
male, adv., ill, badly; and tractare, to treat, handle. See Malice slagter. Cursor Mundi, 25772 ; man-slay-er, M. E. 'Trevisa, 

and Treat. Der, medtreat-ment •* O. F. maltraictement, * hard iii. 41, 1 . 8, Wyclif, John, viii. 44. Also man, vb.. Rich. II, ii. 3. 54- 
dealing;’ Cot. ^Also man-like, Antony, i. 4. 5 ; man-ly, adv., Macb. iv. 3. 235 ; mann- 
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isk. As You Like It, i. 3. 123. Chaucer, C. T. 530a ; num-quttUr, 
a Hen. IV, ii. i. 58, Wyclifi Mark, vi. 37; man-iHn, q. v. From 
the same root are ma/f, masculitu^ mallard^ mandarin^ mirui^ 8 cc. 
MAH ACIiXi» a fetter, handcuff. (F., <«L.) Better spelt manicht 
as in Cotgrave. M. E. manyeU, Wyclif, Ps. cxlix. 8, earlier text ; 
where the later text has manacle, — O. F. manicle^ pi. manicUSf 

* manicles, hand-fetters, or gyves ; ’ Cot. Lat. manicula^ dimin. of 
numicot a long sleeve, glove, gauntlet, manacle, handcuff. — Lat. 
manus, the hand ; see Manual. Per. manacle. Temp. i. a. 461. 

MAHAQE, government of a horse, control, administration. 
(F.,«-Ital.,a«L.) Orig. a sb., but now superseded hy management, 

* Wanting the manage of unruly jades ; * Rich. II, iii. 3. 179. — O. F. 

manege^ * the manage, or managing of a horse;* Cot. Mod. F. 
manege, ^\\ a\, maneggio, ' busines, a managing, a handling, ... an 
exercise ; * Florio. Particularly used of managing horses ; the mod. 
Ital. maneggio means * a riding-school.’ The lit. sense is * a handling,* 
the word being formed upon Ital. mano, the hand. — Lat. manum, 
acc. of manus^ the hand; see Manual. Per. manage^ vb., to 
handle. Rich. II, iii. a. 118; manag^er^ L. L. L. i. a. 188; manage^ 
able^ manage^ahle-ness ; manage-ment (a coined word), us^ by Bp. 
Hall in a Fast Sermon, April 5, 1628 (R.) Poublet, marn^ge, 
from mod. F. manege, ^ Not to be confused with M. E, menage^ 
a household, K. Alisaunder, 3087, from O. F. mesnage (Cot.), mod. 
F. menage ; this O. F. mesnage stands for maison-age, extended from 
F. maison, a mansion ; see Mansion. (Schcler.) j 

MANATEE, a sea-cow, adugong. (Span., — W. Indian.) The 
word occurs in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 404. — Span. 
manatif a sea-cow; also written manato, A West Indian word; 

* from the name of the animal in the language of Hayti ; * Webster. 

The Malay name is dugong, q. v. | 

MANDARIN, a Chinese governor of a province. (Port.,— 
Malay, — Skt.) Not a Chinese, but a Malay word; brought to us 
by the Portuguese. In Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 395.— i 
Port, mandarim, a mandarin. — Malay, mantri,* a counsellor, minister i 
of state ; ferdana mantriy the first minister, vizir ; Marsden, Malay 
Diet., p. 334. — Skt. mantriny a counsellor ; mafui-mantritty the prime 
minister. — Skt. mantroy a holy text, charm, prayer, advice, counsel, j 
Formed, with suffix -/ra, from Skt. many to think, mind, know ; cf Skt. 
man-tUy a man, man-tri, an adviser. — V MAN, to think. See Man, ^ 
Mind. 2. Otherwise, it may have been brought from India; 
directly from Skt. mandalay a district, a province, the older sense 
being ‘ circle ;’ cf. Skt. wiand, to dress, to divide. 

MANDATE, a command, order, charge. (F.,— L.) In Hamlet, 
iii. 4. 204. — O. F. mandaty *a mandate, or mandamus, for the prefer- 
ment of one to a benefice ; ’ Cot. — Lat. mandatumy a charge, order, 
commission. — Lat. mandatuSy pp. of mandarey to commit to one*s 
charge, enjoin, command. p. Lit. ‘ to put into one’s hand,* from 
man-y stem of manusy the hand, and darey to give. [So also manceps 
K=a taker by the hand; from man- and capercy to take.] See 
Manual and Date (1). Per. mandat-or-y, Poublet, matmdyy 
in the term Maundy Thursday y q. v. From Lat. mandare are also 
counter-mandy com-mandy de-mandy re-mandy com-mendy re-com-mend. 
MANDIBLE, a jaw. (L.) * Mandibulay the mandible, or jaw;* 
Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. mandibulay a jaw. — Lat. manderey to chew, 
eat. Root uncertain. Per. mandibuhaty adj., from Lat. mandibula, 
MANDRAKE, a narcotic plant. (L., — Gk.) In Gen. xxx. 14, 
where the Bible 0^1551 has pi. mandragoras, M. E. mandragoresy 
Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 19, 1 . 613. A. S. mandragoray 
Cockayne's Leechdoms, i. 244. Mandrake (also spelt mandrage in 
Minsheu) is a mere corruption of mandragoray the form used by 
Shak. in 0 th. iii. 3. 330. Cf. O. F. mandragore, Ital. mandragoray 
Span. Titandragora. — Lat. mandragoras. — Gk. fWMbpayopasy the name 
of the plant ; of uncertain origin. 

MANDREL, the revolving shank in which turners fix their work 
in a lathe. (F., — Gk. ?) * Manderily a kind of wooden pulley, that is 
part of a turner's Icath ;* Bailey's Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. Corrupted 
from F. mandrin, a punch, a mandrel (Hamilton). p. Marked by 
Littr^ as of unknown origin ; but prob. derived (through a Low Lat. 
mandra) from Gk. pu&vZpay an enclosed space, sheepfold, also used to 
mean * the bed in which the stone of a ring is set,* which is very 
nearly the English sense. See Madrigal. 

MANE, long hair on the neck of a horse, &c. (Scand.) M.E. 
money King Alisaunder, 1957. — Icel. mon (gen. manor , pi. manar)y a 
mane ; Swed. and Dan. man. 4* Du. maan (Sewel) ; O. Du. mane 
(Hexham), -f* G. makne, O, H. G. mana. Cf. W. myngeny a horee’s 
mane ; plainly derived from mwny the neck. So also Irish muincey a 
collar (W. myneiy the hame of a horse-collar), is from Irish muitty the 
neck. Hence E. mane is plainly connected with Skt. manyd, the 
tendon forming the nape of the neck. We are further reminded of 
Lat. month, a necklace. 

MANEQE, the control of horses ; see Manage. < 


' MANGANESE, the name of a metal. (F.,- Ital., -Gk.?) The 
metal was discovered in 1 774 (Littr^). But the term is much olden 
otherwise used. * ManganesCy so called from its likeness in colour 
and weight to the magnes or loadstone, is the most universal material 
used in making glass ; ' Blount s Gloss., cd. 1674.-0. F. manganescy 
‘ a certain minerall which, being melted with glasse, amends the colour 
thereof;* Cot. — Ital. manganesey ‘ a stuffe or stone to make glasses 
with ; also a kind of mineral stone ; ’ Florio. p. Of uncertain 
origin ; perhaps Blount’s suggestion is correct ; see Magnesia. 
MANGE, the scab or itch in dogs, «cc. (F.,-L.) Minsheu, ed. 
1627, gives ‘ the mange ’ as sb., and mangie as adj. It is clear that 
the a^. mangy is the earlier word, out of which the sb. was 
developed. The adj. was in common use, whereas the sb. is scarce ; 
Rich, iiuotes a use of it from Rochester (died 1680). Ci. * a mangy 
dog,’ limon, iv. 3. 371 ; ‘In wretched beggary And maungy misery,' 
Skelton, How the Douty Duke of Albany, dec., 11 . 137, 138. The 
adj. mangy is an adaptation of F. mangey * eaten, fed on,' Cot. ; pp, 
of manger, to fcat. [The F. sb. for ‘mange* is mangeson.'] See 
further under Manger. Per. mangi-ness, 

MANGER, an eating-trough tor cattle. (F.,— L.) In SirT. 
More, Works, p. 1139 h. — mangeoircy *a manger;' Cot. — F. 
manger, to eat. — Lat. manducarcy to eat. — Lat. manducusy a glutton. 

— Lat. manderey to chew. See Mandible. 

MANGLE (i), to render maimed, tear, mutilate. (L. ; with E, 
suffix.) In Sir T. More, Works, p. 538 f. A weakened form of 
mankeleny frequentative form of M. E. manheny to maim. ‘ Mankyd 
or maymyd, Mutilatus, Mankkyn or maymyn, Mutilo, Mankynge, or 
maymynge, Mutilaeio ; ' Prompt. Parv. ; and see Way's note. — A. S. 
mancian *, to mutilate, only found in the comp, be-manciany which is 
very rare. ‘ Gif \>u gesihst earmas J)ine betnancudcy god getacnalS ' 

— if thou seest [in a dream] thine arms cut off, it betokens good ; 
Cockayne’s Leechdoms. iii. 214. Not a true A.S. word, but obvi- 
ously formed from Lat. mancus, maimed. Mancus is allied to Icel. 
minnkoy to lessen, diminisli ; and signifies 'lessened' or ‘weakened;* 
see further under Minish. Per. mangUer, 

MANGLE (2), a roller for smoothing linen; vb., to smooth 
linen. (Du., — Low Lat., — Gk.) A late word; added by Todd to 
Johnson’s Diet. Borrowed from Dutch. — Du. mangeleuy to roll with 
a rolling-pin ; linnen mangeleuy to roll linen on a rolling-pin ; mangel- 
stoky a rolling-pin (Sewel) ; een mangelstoky a smoothing role, or a 
baltle-dore (Hexham). The corresponding O. Ital. word is manganoy 
‘ a kind of presse to presse buckrom ; ' Florio. Both Du. and ItaL 
words are modifications of Low Lat. manganumy manganusy man- 
gonoy a very common word as the name of a military engine for 
throwing stones ; see Mangonel. The mangle, being worked with 
an axis .and winch, was named from its resemblance to the old war- 
engine ; sometimes it was reduced to an axis or cylinder worked by 
hand. The Ital. mangano also means ‘ a mangonel.* — Gk. ftayyavov, 
a machine for defending fortifications ; also, the axis of a pulley. 
Allied to /Jtrjxayfiy a machine ; see Machine. ^ Thus mangle, 
mangonely are merely various maefunes ; cf. the etym. of calender (for 
pressing cloth) from cylinder. 

MANGO, the fruit of an E. Indian tree. (Malay.) In Sir T. 
Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 350. — Malay mafigga, 'the mango- 
fruit, of which the varieties are numerous ; ' Marsden’s Diet, p. 327. 
MANGONEL, a war-engine for throwing stones. (F., — Low 
Lat., — Gk.) M. E. mangonely in a MS. of the time of Edw. II ; 
Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 69. — O. F. mangonely later mangonneau, 
* an old-fashioned sling or engine,' &c. ; Cot. — Low Lat. man- 
gonellusy dimin. of mangona, manganum, a war-engine. — Gk. /sdy- 
yavov ; see Mangle (a). 

MANIA, madness, frenzy. (L.,— Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
[M.E. Chaucer, C. T. 1376, is from F. i»aw>, * madn esse ; * 

Cot.] — Lat. mania, — Gk. futvia, madness, frenzy. p. The orig, 
sen?.e is ‘mental excitement;* cf. fxduosy mind, spirit, force; from 
VMAN, to think. See Mind. Per. mania-c, spelt maniack in 
Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674, from F. maniaque, ‘ mad,* Cot. ; as if from 
a Lat. m aniac us *, Hence maniac-al^, 

MANIFEST, evident, apparent. (F., — L.) M. E. manifest^ 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 10, 1. 2558. — F. manifeste, * mani- 
fest; ' Cot.— Lat. manifestusy eviclent. p. The lit. sense is ‘struck 
by the hand,* hence, palpable. — Lat. mani-y for manu-, crude form of 
manusy the hand ; and -festus, * -fed-tus, -fend-tus, pp. of obs. verb 
fendere *, to strike, occurring in the compp. de-fendere, of-fendere ; cf. 
in-festus, in-fensusy hostile. - V^DH AN, to strike ; see Defend. And 
see Manual. Per. manifestAy, manifest-ness ; manifest, vb., mani- 
fest-at-ion ; als o manifesto, q. v. 

MANIFESTO, a written declaration. (Ital.,— L.) 'Manifesto 
or evidence ; * Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 17. § 5, — Ital, 
manifesto, sb., a manifesto. — Ital. manifesto, adj., manifest. — Lat, 
^manifestus*, see Manifest. 
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MANIFOLD, various. (£.) M. £. manifold, manyfold, Gower, ^ also £. linger, to tarry, is connected with £. long, to yeaiti after; ta 
C. A. i. 344, last line. — A. S. manigfeald, manifold ; Grein, ii. 210.— think implies continued action of the mindj See Mind. Der. man- 
A. S. manig, many ; and -feald, suffix (£. -fold), connected with sion-house ; mansion-ry, Macb. i. 6. 5 ; from Lat. manert are also 
fealdan, to fold. See Many and Fold. manse, manor. And see menial, menagerie, mastiff. 

MANIKIN, MAN AKIN, a little man, dwarf. (Du.) InTw. MANTEL, a shelf over a fire-place. (F‘.,—L.) Hardly used 
Nt. iii. a. 57. [Not an E. word.] — O, Du. manneken, a little man except in the comp, mantel-piece and mantelshelf-, formerly, only 
(Hexham) ; mod. Du. mannetje, by alteration of the suffix. Formed, used in the comp, mantle-tree, which occurs in Cotgrave, s. v. manteau. 
with double dimin. suffix -ek-en^ from Du. man, a man. See Man. In old fire-places, the mantel slopes forward like a hood, to catch the 
Of. G. mfmnchen, from man, smoke ; the word is a mere doublet of Mantle, v. ^ The 

MANIPLE, a handful ; small band of soldiers, a kind of priest's difference in spelling between mantel and mantle is an absurdity, 
scarf. (L.) *Our small divided maniples* i.e. bands of men ; Milton, Der. mantel-piece, shelf. 

Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 48, 1 . 6. Englished from Lat. manipulus, MANTLE, a cloak, covering. (F., — L.) Better spelt mantel, as 
a handful ; hence, a wisp of straw. See. u.sed as an ensign ; and hence, it is the same word as that above. In early use. M. £. mantel, 
a company of soldiers under the same standard, a band of men. — Lat. Layamon, 14755, 15724. [Cf. A. S. mentel, a mantle, Ps. cviii. 28.] 
mani-, for manu-, crude form of manm, the hand ; and -pulus, lit. filling, —O. F. mantel (Burguy), later manteau, ‘ a cloke, also the mantle-tree 
from the ^ PAL, later form of ^J*AR, to fill ; cf. Lat. plenus, full, of a chimney Cot. — Lat. mantellum, a napkin ; also, a means ot 
and A. S. /td/. See Manual and Fldl. Der. manipul-ate, q. v. covering, a cloak (in a figurative sense) ; cf. Lat. mantele, mantile, a 
MANIPULATE, to handle. (L.) A modem word ; not in I napkin, towel. A more primitive form appeals in the I^w Lat. 
Johnson ; the sb. manipulation (but not the verb) was added by mantum, a short cloak, used by Isidore of Seville, whence Ital. and 
Todd to Johnson’s Diet. The verb was prob. suggested by the sb. Span, manto, F. mante, a mantle. Root unknown ; the orig. sense 
manifulation. Even the sb. is quite a coined word, there being seems to be ‘covering.' Der. maw/Ze, vb., to cloak, cover. Temp. v. 
nothing nearer to it than the Lat. manipulatim, by troops, an adv. 67 ; also mantle, vb., to gather a scum on the surface, Merch. Ven. 
formed from manipulus, a troop. The word manipulate should mean i. i. 89 ; mantel-et (with dimin. suffix), ‘ a short purple mantle, ... in 

• to the hands ^ rather than merely to them. Altogether, the fortification, a moveable pent-house,* Phillips, ed. 1706, from F. 

word has little to recommend it on etymological groimds. Der. mantelet, ‘ a little mantle, a movable pent-house,* &c., Cotgrave. 
manipulat-ion, -ive, -or. MANTUA, a lady’s gown. (Ital.) Seldom used except in the 

MANKIND, the race of men. (E.) M.IS,. mankinde, Gower, comp. a lady’s dressmaker. * Mantoe or Mantua gown, 

C. A. ii. 83, 1 . 23. The final d is excrescent, the older form being a loose upper garment, now generally worn by women, instead of a 
mankin, Ormulum, 799. — A. S. mancynn, mankind ; Grein, ii. 207.— straight body’d gown;* Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘By th’ yellow mantos of 
A. S. man, a man ; and cytm, kind, race ; see Man and Kin. the bride* ; Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 1. 1 . 700. Manto is from Ital. 

MIANNA, the food supplied to the Israelites in the wilderness of (or Span.) manto, a mantle; but Mantua gown must refer to Mantua 
Arabia. (L., — Gk., — Heb.) In A. V. Exod. xvi. 15; Numb. xi. 7; in Italy, though this connection seems to have arisen from mere 
Deut. viii. 3; &c. — Lat. manna, Deut. viii. 3 (Vulgate); but in confusion. As to Ital. ma»m, see Mantle. 

Exod. xvi. 15 the Vulgate has manhu, and in Numb. xi. 7 it has man. MANUAL, done by the hand, suitable for the hand. (F., — L.) 

— Gk. pdwa. — Hcb. mdn, manna. p. Two explanations are given : We recognise it asa F. word from its use after its sb., in such phrases 

(1) from Heb. miin hn, what is this? from the enquiry which the as ‘sign manual* or ‘seal manual;* the spelling has been conformed 
Ilebrews made when they first saw it on the ground, where man is to the Lat. vowel in the final syllabic. Shak. has seal manual, Venus, 
the neuter interrogative pronoun ; see Exod. xvi. 15. And (2) that 1 . 516. Formerly spelt manuel, as in Cotgrave. •• F. manuel, ‘manuel, 
the sense of man is ‘ it is a gift * (cf. Arab, mann, beneficence, grace, handy, of the hand ; * Cot. — Lat. manualis, manual. — Lat. manu-, 
favour, also manna, Rich. Diet. p. 1495) ; from the Arab, root crude form of manus, the hand. p. The sense of manus is ‘ the 
m/man, he divided or distributed. former ’ or ‘ maker ; ' formed (with suffix -na) from y M A, to mea- 

MANNER, way, fashion, habit, sort, kind, style. (F.,— L.) In sure, whence also Skt. md, to measure, a verb which when used 
early use. M. E. manere, 0 . Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 51, 1 . 30. with the prep, nis, out, also means to build, cause, create, compose ; 

— O. F. maniere, ‘manner;* Cot. Mod. F. mani^e; properly cf. also Skt. md»a, sb., measuring, measure. See Mete. Dev. manual, 

• habit.* — O. F. manier, adj. habitual, accustomed to (Burguy); allied sb., a hand-book; manual-ly. From Lat. manus we also have man- 
to O. F. manier, ‘ to handle, hand, manage, wield ; * Cot. — G. F. acle, man-age, mani-fest, mani-ple, mani-pul-ate, mann-er, man-oeuvre, 
main *= Lat. manum, acc. of manus, the hand ; see MapXlual. Der. man-ure ; manu-facture, manu-mit, manuscript, a-rnanu-ensis ; also 
mannerdy, in Skelton, who wrote a poem called Manerly Margery main-tain, e-man-cip-nte,quadru-man-ous, &c. 

Mylk and Ale; manner-li-ness ; un-manner-ly, Hamlet, iii. 2. 364; MANUFACTURE, a making by hand. (F., — L.) In Bacon, 
manner-ism. gfr I'he phrase to be taken in the manner (a law Life of Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 58, 1 . 19, p. 196, 1 . 4. Also spelt 
phrase) is a corruption of to be taken with the mainour ; the Lat. manijacture, as in Cotgrave. — F. manufacture (also manifacture in 
phrase is cum manuopere captus. See Wedgwood, s. v. mainour, which Cot.), ‘ manifacture, workemanship ; * Cot. Coined from Latin. — 
18 the same word as manoeuvre, q. v. Lat. manu, by the hand, abl. of manus ; and factura, a making, from 

MANCEUVRE, dexterous management, stratagem. (F.,— L.) facere, to make. See Manual and Fact. Der. manufacture, vb.. 
Introduced into E. in the i8lh cent. Added to Johnson's Diet, by mnmfactur-al, manufactursr, manufact-or-y. 

Todd, who cites it from Burke, but without a satisfactory reference. MANUMIT, to release a slave. (L.) ‘ Manumitted and set at 

— F. manoeuvre, a manceuvre, properly a work of the hand. — Low liberty;* Stow, Edw. Ill, an. 1530. The pp. manumissed occurs in. 

Lat. manuopera (more commonly manopera), a working with the North's Plutarch, p. 85 (R.), or p. 103, ed. 1631. — Lat. manumittere 
hand. Cf. Span, maniobra, handiwork ; maniobrar, to work with the (pp. manutnissus), to set at liberty a slave, lit. * to release from one’s 
hands, mana*uvre; Ital. manovra. llie working of a ship; manovrare, power,’ or ‘send away from one’s hand.’— Lat. manu, abl. of manus, 
to steer a ship. — Lat. manu operari, to work with the hand. — Lat. the hand ; and mittere, to send. See Manual and Hilissile. Der. 
manu, abl. 01 manus, the hand ; and operari, to work, from opera, manumission, from F. manumission, ‘ a manumission or dismissing * 
work. See Manual and Operate. Der. manoeuvre, vb., manosuvr- (Cot.), from Lat. manumissionem, acc. of manumissio, a dismissal, 
er. Doublet, manure. formed from the pp. manutmssus. 

MANOR, a place of residence for a nobleman in former times ; MANURE, to enrich with a fertilising substance. (F.,— L.) The 
estate belonging to a lord. (F., — L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. 2. old sense was simply ‘to work at with the hand.* * Arable land, 
19. M.E. P. Plowman, B. v. 595. — O.F. wnnoiV, ‘a mansion, which could not be [tilled] without people and families, 

manner, or mannor-house,* Cot.; formerly also spelt maneir, maner was turned into pasture;* Bacon, Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 70, 
(Burguy). Properly * a place to dwell in ;* from O. F. manoir, maneir, 1 . 26. 'Manured with industry ;* 0 th. i. 3. 328. See Trench, Select 
to dwell (Burguy). — Lat. manere, to dwell, remain ; see Mansion. Glossary. is a contracted form of ma/iceuvre; see Manoeuvre 

Der. manor-house, L. L. L. i. I. 208 ; manor-seat ; manor-i-cU. and Inure. Der. manure, sb., manur-er, manur-ing, 

MANSE, a clergyman’s house, in Scotland. (L.) ‘ Manse, a MANUSCRIPT, written by the hand. (L.) Properly an adj., 

habitation, a farm;* Blount's Law Lexicon, ed. 1691, An old law but also us.ed as a sb. ‘A manuscript;* Minsheu, ed. 1627.— Low 
term. — Low Lat. mansa, a farm. — Lat. mansa, fern, of mansus, pp. of Lat. manuseriptum, a manuscript ; Lat. manu scriptum, written by the 
manere, to dwell; see Mansion. hand.— Lat. manu, abl. of manus, the hand ; and scriptum, ncut. of 

MANSION, a large house, dwelling-place. (F.,-L.) M.E. scriptus, pp. of scribere, to write. See Manual and Scribe. 
mansion, Chaucer, C.T. 1976. — O.F. mansion, & dwelling-place; MANx, not few, numerous. (E.) M.E. mani, many, mom, fre- 
Burguy. — Lat. mansionem, acc. of mansio, an abiding, place of abode, gently followed by a, as ‘ many a man; * Chaucer, C.T. 229, 3905. 

— Lat. mansus, pp. of manere, to dwell. -f Gk. yuvetv, to stay, re- 'The oldest instances of this use are in Layamon, 7993, 16189, 29131. 

main; allied to fuSvt/iot, staying, steadfast, and to fUfsova, I wish. — A.S. manig, miunig, monig, Grein, ii. 209, + Du. menig.^^ Dan. 
yearn. — ^ MAN, to think, wish ; cf. Skt. man, to think, wish. [So 4- Swed. mdnge, 4* Icel. margr (with a singular chauge from 
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If to r). 4 » Goth, manags. 4 * manch^ M. H. G. maHect O. H. G,^Chrest. Proven9al, col. a33» 1. #. The O, F, marrir is dtrived 

fnanac. p. All from a Teut. base MAN AG A, nmny ; Kick, iii. from O. H. G. marijan^ to hinder* cognate with £. mar; see Mar. 
aaS. Further allied to Irish minic. Gael, minig, W. mynych^ frequent, Dep. mar aud e r. 

Russ, mnagie^ pi. many ; and prob. to Skt. mauksku^ much, exceed- MAHAVJbiDI, a small coin, less than a farthing. (Span.. •-Arab.) 
ingly, and multitude. y. Thus the base appears to be In Minsheu, ed. 1637. — Span, maravedi, the smallest Span. coin. 

MANK, a nasalised form of ^ MAK or MAG, to have power, Called in Port, both marahitino and maravedim. The name is an old 
whence also Lat. magnus, ^eat. and E. mttch. See Much. % The one, the coin being so called because first struck during the dynasty 
Iccl. neut. marg/« prov. E. i»or/, as * a wor/ of people.’ of the Almoravides at Cordova, a.d. 1094-1144 (Haydn, Diet, of 

MAP, a representation of the earth, or of a part of it. (F.,— L.) Dates, s.v. Spain). Maravedi is derived from the Arab, name of 
The oldest maps were maps of the world, and were called mappe- this dynasty. — Arab. Murdbitin^ the name of an Arab, dynasty; 
mounde^ as in Gower, C. A. iii. 103. This is a F. form of the Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1383. 

Lat. name mappa mundi, which occurs in Trevisa. i. 37, and in the MARBliE, a sort of stone. (F., — L.) Gen. called marbntton 
corresponding passage of Higden’s Polychronicon. 6. The (« marble-stone) in M.E. ; afterwards shoitencd to marbre, and 
original sense of Lat. mappa was a napkin ; hence, a paintea cloth, thence changed to marbel or marble. Spelt marbre&ton. Layamon, 
According to Quinctilian, it is a Punic word. See Napkin. 1317 (later text) ; marbelston, P. Plowman, A. x. loi ; marhei, Chau- 

MAPLB, the name of a tree. (E.) maple, maptdx Chau- cer, C. T. 1895. — O.F. marhre. ‘marble;* Cot. — Lat. marmorem, 

cer, C. T. *2935. A. S. mapulder. the maple-tree; ‘Acer, mapulder* acc. of marmor, marble, considered as a masc. sb. ; but it is com- 
Wright's Vocab. i. 33; we also find mn] older, a maple, Mapulder^ monly neuter. A reduplicated form. + Gk. tidpyjtxpot. a glistening 
stede.iioyf Maplestead (in Essex), in ThorjVs Diplomatarium A£vi white stone, from fMpfiaipuv. to sparkle, glitter; cf. pappApeot. 
Saxonici, pp. 146,403; and Leo^ cites meepelhyrst ( — maple-hurst, sparkling, paipa, tne dog-star, lit. ‘sparkler.’ p. Formed, by 
maple-grove) from Kemble’s A.S. Charters. [The suffix der is a reduplication, from ^MAK, to shine, sparkle, whence Skt. marichi. 
mere corruption of tredw, a tree ; thus an apple-tree is called apeltre a ray of light, Gk. paipa. the dog-star. Der. marbUy ; also marble- 
in Wright’s Vocab. i. 79, col. 2, but apulder in i. 32, col. 2. Hence hearted. K. Lear, i. 4. 281, &c. 

the A. S. name is mapul^ p. The sense of mapul is unknown ; MARCESCENT, withering. (L.) Botanical. In Bailey’s Diet, 
it bears a certain rescmldance to Lat. jnacula. a spot. It is not vol. ii. cd. 1731. — Lat. marcescent-. stem of pres. pt. of marcescere, 
unlikely that the tree was named from the spots on the wood, as we inceptive form of marcere. to wither, lit. to grow faint, p. Marcere is 
find G. maser, a spot, si)eckle, whence maserholz. speckled wood, formed as if from an adj. tnarcus *. faint (cf. Gk. paXaie 6 $. soft, weak), 
maple. The more usual G. name is ma^hdder. a maple-tree, a word from the base MARK, an extension of-^M AR. to grind, crush, pound, 
which has not yet been explained. See Mazer. See Max Miiller, Lect. on Language, vol. ii. led. 7 ; and see Mar. 

MAB, to injure, spoil, damage. (E.) M.E. merren. less com- MARCH (1), a border, frontier. (E.) Usually in the pi. marches^ 
monly marren. P. Ploughman’s Crede, 1 . 66 ; Will, of Palerne, 664.— as in Hen. V, i. 2. 140. M. E. marche. sing., P. Plowman, B. xv.438. 
A.S. merran*. in comp, dmerran. dmyrran, used in various senses, — A. .S. tnearc. a mark, fixeil point, boundary; Grein, ii. 237, See 
such as to dissipate, waste, lose, hinder, obstruct ; see Matt. x. 42, Mark (1), of which march is a doublet. 

Luke, XV. 14; yElfric’s Horn. ii. 372, 1 . 3; Grein, i. 28, 29. Cf. also MARCH (2), to walk with regul.ir steps, as a soldier. (F., — L.?or 
A. S. rmrran. to impede, Exod. v. 4; gemearr. an impediment, G.?) In Spenser, F.Q v. 10. 33. — F.warcAi?r, ‘to march, goe, pace;* 
yElfred, tr. of (rregory’s Past Care, cd. Sweet, p.401, 11 . 1 7, 2 o. 4 * 0 . Du. Cot. p. Of disputed origin ; a good suggestion is Scheler’s, who 
merren. to stay, letard Hexham) ; Du. marren. to tarry. 4* G* H. G. sees in it the notion of regular beating (cf. E. ‘ to be on the beat.* ‘to 
marrjan. to hinder, disturb, vex ; whence mod. F. marri. vexed, sad. beat time ’), and connects it with Lat. marcus. a hammer, whence a 
p. Said to be further related to Goth, marzjan, to offend, cause to verb marcare to beat, could easily have arisen in Low Latin, and 
stumble, which is possible; but the next stop, whereby Goth, marz^'aii would well express the regular tramp of a marching host. The 
is linked to Skt. mrish. to endure patiently (Bcnfey, p. 724), is very Lat. marcus, like malleus, is from MAR, to pound ; see Mallet, 
forced. 1 prefer to leave out the Goth, word, and to proceed as y. Otherwise, from V. marche. a frontier, from O. W.G.marcha. cog- 
follows. y. The A.S. merran. 0 . 11 . G. marrjan. is obviously natc with A. S. mearc ; see Mark (1). Cotgrave has: * Marche . . . 
a causal verb ; I connect it (with Leo) with the A.S. adj. vtcaru. tender a march, frontire, ... a march, marching of soldiers.’ Dicz cites an 
(Greinl, O. H.G. maro. lender; thus assigning to mar the orig. O. F. phr. de marche en marche. to go from land to land, to 
sense of ‘weaken.’ or ‘make tender,’ whence the senses of dis.sipate, make expeditions. Der. march, sb., K. John, ii. 60. 
lose, spoil. 8. This seems to be the more probable, because MARCH (3), the name of the third month. (L.) M. E. MircA, 
the true orig. sense of A.S. mearu (cf. Lat. mollis) M'as a softness Chaucer, C. T. 10361. Not from O. F. and F. mars, but corrupted 
produced by grinding down, rubliing away, bruising, crushing, from Low Lat. Marcins. the name of the month in Chaucer, On the 
pounding, &c. — MAR, to grind, bruise, pound, crush ; on which Astrolabe, pt. i. § 10. — Lat. Martius. the month of Mars, lit. belonging 
fertile root see Max Muller’s Lectures, vol. ii. lect. 7. ^ I think this to Mars. — J .at. Marti-, crude form of Mars, the god of war. p. Etym. 

view is supported by the Icel. merja. to bruise, crush, pound. This doubtful ; but j)erhaps from MAR, to shine ; see Marble. If so, 
verb, whilst retaining the orig. sense of the root, answers in form to Mars means * bright ’ or ‘ glorious,’ applicable to the god of war, 
the causal A. S. merran. O. H. G. marrjan. Note also Gk. papaivetv. and to the early ^^ring. y. Or from 4/ MAR, to cium. 
to weaken, waste, wear out, which, on the one hand, is certainly from MARCH lON^ESS, the fern, of Marquis, q. v. 
the y’MAR, and, on the other, is very nearly parallel in sense with MARE, the female of the horse. (E.) M. E. mere. Chaucer, C.T. 
A.S. dmerran. Even the Goth, marz/nn, if related to Skt. mr/sA, is due 543. — AS. rnere; we find ‘cqua, mere* in Wright’s (Boss. i. 23, 
(I suppose) to the same root ; see Mild. Der. The derivatives from col. i. This is the fern, form of A.S. mearh, a horse, Grein, ii. 238 ; 
the root MAR are numerous; such as mal-ice. mal-ign. mil~d, moid-d. also spelt mearg. mear. 4 Iccl. merr. a mare, mer-hross. mer-kryssi. a 
malUow. mill. meal. mall, mall-et. mall-eable. marc-escent, mil-d. mel-t. mare-horse, used as fern, of marr. a steed. *4 Dan. mdr. a mare. 4 " 
mal-t. See. Doublet, moor (2). Swed. mdrr. a mare. 4 * L)u. merrie. a mare. 4 “ O. miihre. O. H. G. 

M A RAN ATH A, our Lord cometh. (Syriac.) In i Cor. xvi. 32. mefihd. a mare ; fern, of O. II. G. rnarah. a balth -horse. p. The 
‘It is a Griecised form of the Aramaic words mdran athd. our Lord A.S. mearh. Icel. marr. O. H. G. marah. a battle-horse, steed, are 
cometh;* Diet, of the Bible. cognate with (if not borrowed from) Irish and Gael. marc. W. and 

MARAUD, to wander in quest of plunder. (F.) ‘ Marauding. Corn, march, a horse, a stallion. Root uncertain. Der. marshal, cpy. 

ranging about as soldiers in quest of plunder, forage, &c. ; ’ Bailey’s The mare in night-mare (q. v.) is a different word. 

Diet. V. ii. ed. 1731. — F. marauder. ‘ to beg, to i)lay the rogue Cot. MARGIN, su) edge, border. (L.) M. E. margin ; spelt margyne.. 
— F. maraud. *a rogue, begger, vagabond, varlet, rascall ;* Cot. P. J*lowman, B. vii. 18. Trevisa (i. 41) translates Lat. tnargines by 
p. The etymology is much disputed ; sec Scheler, also Malm’s Etym. wwir^yws. — Lat. margin-, stem of mar go. a brink, margin, border; 
Forschungen. The Port, maroto. a rogue, is borrowed from the cognate with E. Mark, q. v. Det. margin-al. margin-nl-ly. margin- 
French. y. If we take the form of the word as it is, perha|>s the at-ed. Doublets, mar gent, with excrescent /, Tyndal, Works, p. 3a; 
simplest (and most probable) solution is to suppose that -aud is the marge, i^enser, F. Q. iv. 8. 61, from F. marge. , 

usual F. suffix (-Low l.at. -aldus. from O. H. G. -wald) expressing MARGRAVE, a marquis, a lord of the marches. (Du.) ‘The 
merely the agent; while the verb is O. F. marir. also marrir. of which, maregraue. as thei call him, of Bruges ;* tr. of Sir T. More’s Utopia,< 
according to Burguy, one sense was to stray, wander, lose one’s way. 15.*)^* cd, Arber, p. 38. — Du. markgraaf. a margrave. — Du. mark, a 
At this rate, the sense is exactly * vagabond.* 8 . The verb also mark, also a march, border, border-land; and graaf. a count, earl. 4*' 
appears in Span, marrar. to deviate from truth, to err, and in Prov. G. markgraf. similarly compounded. p. For the first element, 
marrir j to lose one’s way. ‘ Si cum horn non pot pervenir lai unt vai see March (i). The second element is Du. graaf, G. graf. M H.G., 
ses via, atressi non pot anar ses charitat, mas iwam'r’ — as a man grave. O. H.G. krdvjo. grdveo, grdvo. a lord chief justice, admiui»- 
cannot arrive thither where he goes wdthout a road, so he cannot trator of justice, count. Not a G. word, but taken from Low LaL 
proceed without charity, but (will be sure to) lose his way ; Bartsch,- a judge, prefect, count, graphio, an exactor of taxes (so used. 
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in A. D. 1061): Ducange. Evidently formed from Gk. ypSxpuv, to write, 
mopose a law, prescribe, ordain ; see Grave. Der. margrav ine, 
from Du. marhgjyvint where -fn is a fern, suffix. Doublet* margins, 
UCARIGKOISD, the name of a plant. (Hybrid; Hcb and E.) 
Spelt marygould in Levins; maryguld in G. Douglas, Palace of 
Honour, Prol. st. 5, In Shak. Wint, Ta. iv. 4. 105. It bears a 
yellow flower, whence also the Du, name goud-bloem (gold-bloom), a 
marigold. Compounded of Mary and Gk>ld. Chaucer has gold for 
marigold; C, T. 1031 (whence W. gold, a marigold). The Gaelic 
name is lu&-mairi, Mary^s leek or ]Mant. Flowers named from the 
Virgin Mary are numerous; hence our lady* s-slipper, lady*s tresses, 

The name Mary (from F. Marie, Lat. Maria, Gk. Mapio) is Hebrew, 
and is t he sam e as Heb. Mirydm or Miriam. 

MARINB* belonging to the sea. (F.,—L.) In Cotgrave. [The 
sb. mariner is in much earlier use, spelt marinere, Chaucer, C. T. 
13367.] -•F. marin, * marine, of the sea;* Cot. — Lat. marinus, adj., of 
the sea.— Lat. mare, the sea; cognate with E. mere, a pool; see 
Mere (1). Der. mariner, which first occurs in Floriz and Blanchc- 
flur, ed. Lumby, 1 . 71, from F. tnarinier, ‘ a mariner ;’ Cot. 
MABIBH* a marsh. (F., - O. Low G.) In Ezek. xlvii. 1 1 . This 
form of the word answers rather to O. F. mare&gs, a marsh (Burguy, 
Koouefort), marez, marets in Cotgrave, Low Lat. mnriscus, than to 
M. E. mareis, Chaucer, C, T. 6552, F. marais, with the same sense. 
[The latter forms, like Ital. marese, a marsh, answer better to a Low 
Lat. marensh*, a form not found.] il/umA«^Low Lat. marUcus, is 
A word wholly Teutonic, from Low G. marsch (Bremen Worterbuch), 
cognate with E. Marsh, q. v. ^ The F. marais is preserved in 
the name Beaumaris, in Anglesey. Doublet, marsh, 

MARITAXj, belonging to a husband. (F., — L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. marital, ‘belonging to a mariage, esp. on the 
husband's side;* Cot. — Lat. monVa/ii, adj., formed from maritus,o. 
husband ; see Marry. 

MARITIME, pertaining to the sea. (F., — L.) In Shak. Ant. i. 
4 . 51. — F. maritime, ‘maritime;* Cot. — Lat. maritimus, adj., formed 
with suffix -timus from man-, crude form of mare, the sea, cognate 
with E. Mere (1), q. v. 

^ MARJORAM, an aromatic plant. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) The first r 
is often omitted in various languages. M. K. majoran, Gower, C. A. 
iii. 133. — F. marjolaine, ‘margerome,’ Cot. ; of which an older form 
must have been marjoraine, though it is not recorded. Cf. Ital. ma- 
jorana. Span, mayorana, Port, maiorana, marjoram. All cor- 

ruptions from Low Lat. majoraca, marjoram, Ducange ; which again 
is a much disfigured form of Lat. a~maracus, marjoram, with loss of 
initial a, — Gk. dyApanot, marjoram. (Probably of Oriental origin.) 

MARK(i), a stroke, outline, bound, trace, line, sign. (E.) M. E. 
merhe, Chaucer, C. T. 6201. — A. S. mearc. a mark, bound, end ; also 
a border, confine (Grein, ii. 327) ; see March (i). + Du. merk. 4- 
Icel. marh, + Swed. mdrhe. + Dan. nusrke. + M. H. G. marc, a mark, 
token ; M.H.G. marhe, O.H.G. marcha, a march, boundary, border; 
(hence F. marque), + Goth, marka, a border-country, coast, Matt, 
viii. 34. 4 - Lat. mar go, a border, margin (whence F. and E. marge, 
E. margin), p, Prob. further related to Lilhuan. margas, parti- 
coloured, esp. striped ; and perhaps to Skt. mdrga, a trace, esp. used 
of the trace of a hunted animal, from the verb mry, to rub lightly, 
wipe, stroke, cleanse. — y MAKG, to rub lightly, an extension of 
^MAR, to rub, pound, bruise, crush, grind. See Mar. ^ The 
order of ideas appears to be to rub, rub lightly, leave a trace ; hence 
a trace, line, mark, boundary. Cf. E, to stroke with the sb. a stroke. 
Dor. mark, vb., from A.S. mearcian (Grein) ; mark-er, mark-ing~ink ; 
marhs^mo^ Dryden’s Meleager (from Ovid, b. viii), 1 . 188, earlier 
form markman, Romeo, i. i. 21a. Also mark (a). 

MARK (a), the name of a coin. (E.) The Old E. mark was 
valued at i^s. 4^. M. E. mark, Chaucer, C.T. 12324. — A. S. marc, pi. 
marcan; ‘i, marc goldes’ — i mark of gold, Diplomatarium iEvi 
Saxon., ed. Thorpe,^ p. 379. 4 “ mark, a certain weight of silver, 
viz. 8 oz. ; also a co!n. 4 ‘Icel. mark, p. Merely a particular use 
of the word above, as denoting (i) a fixed weight, and (a) a fixed 
value. Cf. t he use of token to denote a coin. 

MARKET* a place of merchandise. (F.,-L.) In early use. 
M.E. market, Old. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 16, 1 . 491.— O. F. 
market not recorded, also spelt markiet, marchet (Burguy), mod. F. 
marchd, Cf. Prov. mercatz (Bartsch), Ital. mereaio. Span, mercado, 
a market. — Lat. mereahts, traffic, trade, also a market (whence also 
G. markt, Du, markt, Icel. markabr, &c.). — Lat. mercatus, pp. of 
mercari, to trade. Closely connected with Lat. merx (crude form 
tnerci-), merchandise. p. It is supposed that the base mer-c- is 
extended from mer^ as seen in mer^ere, to obtain, get, gain ; so that 
merx is * gain ’ or profit, hence traffic as a means of getting gain. 

* Corssen takes merx simply as “ the earning one ;** ’ Curtius, i. 413. 
See further under Merit. Der. market^able, Temp. v. a66 ; market- 
cross, -town. And see merchant, . 
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' MART j* a rich earth. (F.,-L.) M.E. marie, mar/, Trevisa, ii. 
15 ; SM Sj^c. of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 236, 11 . 25, 27. Dis- 
syllabic in marle-pit, Chaucer, C.T. 3460. — O. F. marie, merle, malle, 
now spelt tname; see Littrd, s. v. mame. Cot. has the derivative 
marliere, *a marle-pit.’— Low Lat. margila, marl; dimin. of Low 
Lat. marga, marl fa common word) ; Ducange. It occurs in Pliny, 
xvii. 6. 4, $ 42, who considers it to be a word of Gaulish origin. 
Probably, like mould, fromV^AR, to rub, grind. See Motud. 
C The Irish and Gael, maria, W. marl, must be borrowed from E. j 
the G., Du., Dan., and Swed. mergel are from the Low Lat. margila, 
Der. marUy, marl-pit, 

MARliINE, a small cord used for binding large ropes, to protect 
them. (Du.) ‘ Some the galled ropes with dauby marling bind ; * 

Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 148. — Du. marling, marlijn, a marline; 
also called marlreep (corruption of marreep). So called from its use in 
binding ropes. - Du. marren, to tie (O. Du. marren, maren, ‘to bynde, 
or to tye knots,* Hexham); and lijn (corruptly /iW), a line. Similarly 
mar-reep, from reep, a rope. The Du. maren is used by us in the expres- 
sion ‘ to moor a ship.* See Moor (2) and Iiine. Der. marline-spike, 
MARMAIiADjB, a jam or conserve, gen. made of oranges, but 
formerly of quinces. (F., — Port., — L., — Gk.) 'Marmalet, Marme- 

lade, a icind of confection made of quinces, or other fruit ; * Phillips. 
Spelt marmalat, marmalet in Levins ; marmelad in Tyndall, Works, 
p. 229, col. 2 .- 0 . F. mermelade, ‘ marmelade ; ’ Cot. Mod. F, mar- 
melade. — Port, marmelada, marmelade ; orig. made of quinces. 
Formed with suffix -ada (like that of a fem. pp.) from marmel-o, 
a quince ; thus the sense is ‘ made of quince.* — Lat. mllirmlum, lit. a 
honey-apple, sometimes applied to the quince, as shewn by the allied 
word melomHi, the syrup of preserved quinces. — Gk. fiehlfJirjKov, a 
sweet apple, an apple grafted on a quince; cf. yrjXoyeki, honey 
flavoured with quince. — Gk. yiki-, honey, cognate with Lat. mel, 
honey ; and firjkov, an apple. See Mellifluous and Melon. 
MARMOSET, a small variety of American monkey. (F.,— L.) 
Formerly applied to a different animal, as the word is older than 
Columbus. M. E. marmosette, mdrmozette, ‘ Apes, marmozettes, ba- 
bewynes [baboons], and many other dy verse bestes ; * Mandeville's 
Travels, cd. Halliwcll (1866), p. 210 ; see Wright’s note to Temp, ii, 
2. — F. marmouset (O. F. marmoset), ‘ the cock of a cistern or loun- 
taine, made like a woman's dug; any aniick image, from whose 
teats water trilleth ; any puppet, or antick ; any such foolish or odd 
representation ; also, the minion, favorite, or flatterer of a prince ; * 
Cot. It is hence perfectly clear that the word was applied to some 
kind of ape because of its grotesque antics. B, The origin of 
O. F. marmoset (Cotgrave) looks uncertain ; but Sender’s statement 
that the Low Lat. vicus marmoretomm occurs as a translation of F. 
rue des Marmousets (a statement repeated by Littre with the additional 
information that the said street is in Paris) is decisive. The sense of 
marmoretum is ‘ made in marble ; * applied, as shewn by Cotgrave, to 
spouts of cisterns and drinking-fountaiiw, the grotesqueness of them 
being an accident. — Lat. marmor, marble ; see Marble. B. At 
the same time, it is perfectly clear that one reason for the trans- 
ference of this particular word to a kind of ape was due to simple 
confusion with the wholly unrelated F. word marmot (not to be 
confused with E. marmot, which is again a different word). Cotgrave 
has : ‘ Marmot, a marmoset, or little monky ; * also ; * Marmotte, a 
she marmoset, or she monky.* The etym. of this F. marmot is 
uncertain ; the most likely explanation is Scheler’s ; he takes it to be 
a dimin. with suffix -ot from O. F. merme, little, tiny, lit. very small. 
This O. F. merme is a curious corruption of Lat. rmnimus (like O. F. 
arme from Lat. animus) ; see Minim. This gives to F. marmot the 
sense of ‘dear little creature,’ and accounts for the mod. use in the 
senses of ‘ puppet * and ‘ little child * (Hamilton) ; cf. Ital. marmotta, 

‘ a marmoset, a babie for a childc to play withall, a pugge ; * Florio. 
MAJ^OT* a mountain-rat, a rodent animal. (Ital.,-L.) Intro- 
duced into Eng. from Ital., not from F. Ray speaks of ‘the Marmotto 
or mus Alpinus, a creature as big [as] or bigger than a rabbet ; * On 
the Creation, pt. ii (R.) * Marmotto, a mountain-rat;* Kersey, ed. 
1715. — Ital. marmotto, a marmot; Meadows, Eng.-Ital. division. 
Cf. O.F. marmotaine, marmotan, ‘the Alpine mouse, or mountain-rat;* 
Cot. p. Another O. F. form of the name was marmontain (Littr^) ; 
Diez cites the Romansch names (canton Orisons) as montanella and 
murmont ; the O. H. G. name was murmenti, murmunto, muremunto, 
now corrqpted to murmelthier (where tkier « deer or animal), y. The 
comparison of these names, variously corrupted, at once leads us, 
without any doubt, to the right solution ; viz. that the word is a 
debased Latin one, founded on mur-, stem of mus, a mouse, and 
mont- or montan-, stem of mows, a mountain, or of montanus, belonging 
to a mountain. The sense is certainly * mountain-mouse.* See 
Mountain and Mouse. And see Marmoset. 

MAROON (i), brownish-crimson. (F.,-Ital.) Modem ; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. Lit. ‘chesnut-coloured.*— F, matron, *the great 
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diestnut;* Cot.<»Ital. mamtu; Florio gives the pi. as marroni,^^ of marcAio, a prefect of the marches, which is a doublet of marcjlffisfs. 
maronit *a kind of greater chestnuts then any we haue.* Of unknown Also margutg^ q.v. Doublets, marquess, Merch. Yen. i. a. 125, from 
origin. Cf. late Gk. fs&paoy, the fruit of the cornel-tree, in Eusta- Span, marques; also margrave, q.v. 

tMus (12th cent.). mABROW, pith, soft matter within bones. (E.) M. E. marow, 

MAjEtOON (2), to put ashore on a desolate island. (F.,««Span.,— marwhe, marughe (with one r). Prompt. Parv. p. 336. More com- 
L., — Gk.) Modem; not in Todd’s Johnson. It occurs in Scott, monly mary, Chaucer, C.T. ia476.-A.S. mearh, marrow; Wright's 
The Pirate, c. xli. And see Maroons in Haydn, Diet, of Dates.— F. Vocab. i. 44, col. 2. 4* tnerg, marrow, pith + Icel. mergr, mar- 
marron, adj., an epithet applied to a fugitive slave ; nkgre marron, a row. + Swed, merg, marrow. + Dan. maro, marrow. + dr. marlt, 
frigitive slave who takes to the woods and mountains (Littr^) ; hence M. H. G. marc, O. H. G. marag, marrow, -f W. mer, Com. maru, 
the E. verb io maroon = to cause to live in a wild country, like a , marrow. p. The orig. Teut. form MAKGA prob. stands for an 
fugitive slave. See Scheler, who points out that the F. word is older M ASGA, which is the form given in Fick, iii. 236. This links 
a dipt form of Span, eimarron, wild, unruly, lit. living in the moun- the word with Russ. mozg\ marrow ; Zend mazga (cited by Fick) ; 
tain-tops.— Span, cima, a mountain-summit. Cf. Ital. and Port, cima, and Skt. majjan (for marjan or mamn), marrow of bones, pith or sap 
F. cime, a mountain-top. p. According to Diez, the O. Span, of trees. Root unknown. ^ The Gael, srmor, marrow, strength, 
cima also meant a twig, sprout ; from Lat. cyma, a young sprout of Irish smear, grease, do not belong here, but are related to E. smear, 
a cabbage. — Gk. ttvyua., anything swollen, a wave, young sprout.- Der. marro/w-bone, M.E. mary-hone, Chaucer, C. T. 382. 

^KU, to swell ; see Colewort. ^ Mr. Wedgwood says that MABBY^ to take for a husband or wife. (F., — L.) Properly *to 
‘the fugitive negroes are mentioned under the name of symarons in provide with a husband.' M. E. marien (with one r), Rob. of Glouc. 
Hawkins' Voyage, § 68, where they are said to be settled near p. 30. 1 . 5. — F. marier, to marry. — Lat. maritare, (1) to give a 
Panama.* He also cites the following: *I was in the Spanish service, woman in marriage, (2) to take a woman in marriage. — Lat. maritus, 
some twenty years ago in the interior of Cuba, and negro cimarrbn a husband ; the fem. marita means lit. provided with a husband, or 
or briefly cimarrdn, was then an every-day phrase for fugitive or joined to a male. — Lat. mori-, crude form of mas, a male. See 
outlawed negroes hidden in the woods and mountains;* Notes and Male. Der. marri-age, M.E. mariage (with one r), Rob. of Glouc. 
Queries, Jan. 27, 1866. I may add that the pronunciation of e p. 31, 1 . 7, from F. mariage, which from Low Lat. maritaticum, a 
(before i) as s, is Portuguese rather than Spanish. woman’s dowry, in use a.d. 1062, later maritagium (Ducange) ; »«ir- 

MABQUE, LETTEBS OF, letters authorising reprisals. I riage^able, marriage-able-ness. And see marital, 

(F., — G.) The old sense of a letter of marque was a letter signed MABSH, a morass, swamp, fen. (E.) M.E. mersche, Wyclif, 
by a king or prince authorising his subjects to make reprisals on Gen. xli. 18 (earlier text). — A. S. a marsh; Grein, ii. 234. [The 
another country, when they could not otherwise get redress. It is change from sc to sh is usual and regular.] Mersc is a contraction of 
now only used in naval affairs, to shew that a ship is not a pirate or mer-isc, orig. an adj. signifying full of meres or pools («mere-ish) ; 
a corsair. ‘ Law of Marque, or [corruptly] Mart ; this word is used formed with suffix -isc {~ish) from A. S. mere, a mere, pool, lake ; see 
37 Edw. Ill, stat. 2. c. 17, and grows from the German word march Mere. + Low G. marsch, Bremen Worterbuch, iii. 133 ; whence 
[which, however, is the Eng/isA form of the word], i.e. abound Low Lat. mariscus, and E. marish, Der. tnarsA-y, marsk-i’mess, 
or limit. And the reason of this appellation is because they that are Doublet, marish, 

driven to this law of reprizal, lake the goods of that people (of whom MARSHAL, a master of the horse ; variously applied as a title 
they have received wrong and can get no ordinary justice) when they of honour. (F., — O. H. G.) The orig. sense is * horse-servant,* a farrier 
catch them within their own territories or precincts;’ Blount’s Gloss., or groom ; it rose to be a title of honour, like constable, q.v. M. E, 
cd. 1674. * Marque . . . signifies in the ancient statutes of our land as mareschal, Rob. of (Bouc. p. 491, 1 . 10; marschal, P. Plowman, B. iii. 
much as reprisals ; as A. 4 lien. V, c. 7, Marques and Reprisals are 200. — O. I"', mareschal (mod. F. marhhaV), ‘a marshall of a kingdom 
used as synonitna; and letters of marque are found in the same signi- or of a camp (an honourable place), also, a blacksmith, farrier;* 
ftcation in the same chapter;* id. See also Ducange, s. v. ilfarcAa. Cot. — O. H. G. maraschalh (M.H. (j. marshalc, G. marschall), an 
In one instance, cited by Wedgwood and Littre, the O. F. marquer attendant upon a horse, groom, farrier. — O. H. G. marak, a battle- 
seems to mean ‘to pillage,* the lit. sense being ‘to catch within one’s horse, whence the fem. meriJui, a mare, cognate with E. Mare, q.v.; 
borders.* Littrd also shews that the spelling marche was used in the and schalh, M. H. G. shale, a servant, whence G. schalk, a knave, a 
same sense as marque, in this connection; it would hence appear that rogue (by a change of sense exactly parallel to that of E. knave), . 
marque is lit. a border, and hence a catching within one^s borders, p. The latter element is cognate with A. S. scealc, a servant, man / 
perhaps also a border-raid, foray. — O. F. marque, properly a boun- (Grein), Du. schalk, a knave, Icel. skdlkr, a servant, knave, rogue, / 
dary ; explained by Cot, as ‘ a distresse, arrest, or seisure of body or Swed. skalk, a rogue ; the oldest form and sense being preserved in j j 
goods.* He also gives ; ‘ Droict de Marque, power to arrest the body, Goth, skalks, a servant. Mat. viii. 9. y. Perhaps we may refer j j 
and seize the goods of another ; granted by the king, and in old time this word to the Teut. root SKAL, to be obliged to do ; see Shall. I 
given by the parliament, against a stranger or forreiner.* — M. H. G. Der. marshal, vb., Macb. i. 1. 42, the sense being ‘ to act as mar- \ 
marke, O.H.G. marcha, a march, boundary, border. See March (i) shal,’ it being orig. a part of his duty to arrange for tournaments and ' 
and Mark (1). 4 )^ The corrupt form letters of mart occurs in to direct ceremonies ; marshall-er, marshal-ship. The syllable 

Beaum. and Fletcher, Wife for a Month, ii. i (Tony). -shal occurs also in sene-schal, q. v. 

MABQ0EE, a large field-tent. (F., — G.) Modem ; not in MARSUPIAL, belonging to a certain order of animals. (L., — 
Todd’s Johnson. This is one of the words in which a final s has Gk.) Modem. Applied to such animals as have a pouch in which 
been cut off, from a false idea that marquees is a plural form; so also to carry their young. — Lat. marsupium, a pouch. — Gk. /Mpavmov, 
we have sherry for sherris, pea for pease, and * Chinee * for Chinese, &c. papaimov, a little pouch; dimin. of pdpawos, pL&paivos,, a bag, pouch 
Marquees is nothing but an E. spelling of F. marquise, an officer’s (Xenophon, Anab. 4. 3. ii). 

tent, large tent, marquee. p. Littre says that marquise, a tent, a MART, a contracted form of Market, q.v. In Hamlet, i. i. 74 - 
little elegant construction, was no doubt so named from marquise, a MARTEXjLO TOWER, a circular fort on the S. coast of Eng- 
marchioness, or lady of rank who was to be protected from the land. (Ital. — L.) ‘ The English borrowed the name of the tower 

inclemency of the weather. That is, it is short for ‘tent of the from Corsica in 1794 ;' Webster. — Ital. mar/ff/Zo, a hammer ; a name 
marchioness.* The F, marquise is the fem. of marquis, a marquis ; giN cn to ‘ towers erected on the coasts of Sicily and Sardinia against 
see Marquis. 5 ie pirates in^he time of Charles V * (a.d. 1519-1556) ; Webster.— 

MARQUETRY, inlaid work. (F., — M. H. G.) In Sir T. Her- Low Lat. martetlus, a hammer ; dimin. from a form martus *, which 
belt’s Travels, ed. 1665, P- 146. — F. marqueterie, ‘inlaied work of is eciuivalent to Lat. tnarcus, a hammer. — V hi AR, to crush, pound ; 
sundry colours;* Cot. — F. marqueter, ‘to inlay, to diversifie, flourish, or see Mall et. ^ I cannot verify the above statements ; another 
work all over with small pieces of sundry colours, also, to spot;* id. theory, that the fort taken in 1794 by the English was situate in . 
Lit. ‘ to mark slightly, or with spots ; * iterative form of marquer, to Mortella bay, Corsica, is given in the Eng. Cyclopedia. The ItaL 
mark.-F. marque, a mark.-M. H.G. mark, G. marke, a mark, wor/cZ/o means a myrtle. 

token ; cognate with E. mark ; see Mark (i). MARTEN, akind ofweasel. (F., — Low Lat.,— Teut.) ^ a. Marten 

\ MARQUIS, a title of nobility. (F.,-Low Lat.,-G.) M.E. is a contraction of the older form martern, in Harrisons Descrip- 
markis, marquis; Chaucer, C. T. 7940, 8473. — O.F. markis, marchis tion of Eng^land, b. ii, c. 19, ed. Fumivall, p. 310. p. Again, 
(Burguy), later marquis, * a marquesse, in old time the goveraour of the final n in martern is excrescent, as in bitter-n; see Mktzner, 
a Irontire, or frontire town;’ Cot. Cf. Prov. and Span, marques, Gramm, i. 177. The older term is marter or martre; it is spelt 
Port, marqpiez, Ital. marcA«stf. — Low Lat. marchensis, a prefect 01 the martre in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber, p. 112, 1 . i8.mi 
marches.— Low Lat. marcha, a march, boundary. — O. H. G. marcha, F, martre (also marte), ‘a martin,’ Cot.; spelt martre in the iitb 
a mar(^, boundary; see March ( 1 ) and Mark(i). Der. marquis- cent. ^Littr^). Cf. Ital. martora. Span, warm. — Low Lat. martwtU*^ 
ate, in Minsheu; also marchioness aajjow Lat. marchionissa, formed of which Ducange gives the pi. martures, as being a common word; 
with fem. sufi^ -issa C* Gk. -laaa) from Low Lat, marchion-em, acc. t ^ also martalus (with the common change of Z for r). — M. H. G. and G, 

A a a 
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mardert a marten ; Du. marter^ a marten. + A. S. mearfi^ a marten, 
Orosius, i. I ; see Sweet’s A. S, Reader. 4 * Icel. mHrdr (gen. marbar), 
4 Swed. mbrd, 4 Dan. maar (for maard). Root unknown. ^ 1 . The 
supposed Lat. martes^ a marten, is due to a doubtful reading in Mar- 
tial, 10. 37. 18, and cannot be relied on. It is curious that the A. S. 
name was lost, and replaced by the F. one. 2. We may also note, 
that Cot. gives an O. F. martin as another name for the marten ; but 
the E. word does not seem to have been taken from it. 

MARTIAXi, warlike, brave. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Hen. V, iv. 8. 
46. — F. martial, ‘martiall;* Cot. — Lat. Martialis, dedicated to Mars. 

— Lat. Marti-, crude form of Mars, the god of war ; see UCarch (3). 
Der. martialdy; also martial-ist (obsolete), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 

2. 16. 

MARTIN, a bird of the swallow kind. (Ik) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627, the name of the bird is given as martin, marten, martinet, and 
martelet. Of these forms, marten is corruj)t ; and martinet, martelet 
are dimin. forms, for which see Martlet. — F. martin, (i) a proper 
name, Martin, (2) the same name ajiplied to various birds and animals 
(Scheler) ; thus martin-pecheur is a king-fishcr (Hamilton), and oiseau 
de S, Martin is *the ring-taile or hen-harm,’ Cot. Martin was once 
a proverbially common name for an ass, as shewn in Cot., s. v. asne. 
p. The name is, in fact, a nick-namc, like robin, jenny-wren, Philip 
for a sparrow, &c. Der. mart-let, cj. v. Also (from the name Martin) 
Martin-mas or (corruptly) Martle-mas, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 2. no; martin- 
€t, q. V. 

MARTlNFiT, a strict disciplinarian. (F.) ' So called from an 

officer of that name, whom Voltaire describes as the regulator of the 
French infantry under Louis XIV ’ (a. d. 1643-1715) ; Todd’s John- 
son. The name is a dimin. of the name Martin ; see Martin. 
MARTINGALE, MARTINGAL, a strap fastened to a 
horses’s girth to hold his head down ; in ships, a short spar under 
the bowsprit. The ship’s martingale is named from its resemblance, 
in situation, to the horse's. The word, spelt mar tinged, is given in 
Johnson only with respect to the horse. Minsheu, cd. 1627, speaks 
of * a martingale for a horse’s taile ; ' the word also occurs in Cot- 
grave. — F. martingale, ‘ a martingale for a horse ; * Cot. He also 
gives i *a la martingale, absurdly, foolishly, untowardly, ... in the 
homeliest manner.’ p. See the account in Littre, who shews that 
the term arose from an oddly made kind of breeches, called chausses a 
la martingale, a phrase used by Rabelais. Cf. Span, martingal, an old 
kind of breeches; It.al. martingala, an old kind of hose. 7. The 
explanation of Menage is accepted by Littre and Scheler. He says 
the breeches were named alter the Martigaux (pi. of Martigal), 
who were the inhabitants of a place called Martigites in Provence 
(S. of France). For the intrusive n, cf. messenger, passenger, &c. 
lOARTINMAS, MARTLEMAS, the feast of St. Martin ; 
Nov. II. (Hybrid; F. and L.) The corruption to Martlemas 
(2 Hen. IV, ii. 2. 1 10) is due to the easy change of « to / ; see 
Xiilao. M. E. Martinmesse, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 230, 
Li. Compounded of the F. proper name Martin', and M. E. 
messe ai A. S. meesse, from I.at. missa, a mass. See Martin and 
Mass (2). 

MARQi^ET, a kind of bird, a martin. (F.) In Levins ; and in 
Shak. Merch. Ven. ii. 9. 28. A corruption of the older name 
martnet or martinet by the same change of n to / as is seen in Martle- 
mas for Martinmas. ‘ Martnet, martenet, byrd ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 
327, — F.mar/i/iffr, ‘a martlet or martin ; ’ Cot. Dimin. ofF. martin, 
a martin ; with suffix -<?/. See Martin. 

MARTYR, one who suffers for his belief. (L., — Gk.) Lit. ‘a 
witness’ to the truth. M. E. martir, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
ii. 185, 1 . 10. — A.. S. martyr, A:llred, tr. of Beda, lib. i. c. 7, 1 . 5.— 
Lat. tnartyr. — Gk. fidprvp, imprvs, a witness ; lit. one who remem- 
bers, records, or declares. Cf. Skt. smvi, to remember, desire, record, 
declare. — y^SMAR, to remember; whence also E. memory, Gk. 
fLlpipOfa, care, &c. ; Fick, i. 254, Der. martyr-dom, A. S. martyr- 
d 6 m (Lye) ; also martyro-logy, from Gk. fidprvpo-, crude form of 
fi&pTvs, with the common suffix -logy of Gk. origin, from hiytiv, to 
speak; mar p tro-log-ist. 

mARVEXi, a wonder. (F., — L.) M.'E. mervaile; KingAlisaun- 
der, 1 . 218. — F. merveille, * a marvell ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, maravilla, 
Ital. maraviglia. Port. maravilha.^XjoX. mfrafciVm, ncut. pi., wonderful 
things; according to the common confusion in Low Lat. between 
the fem. sing, and neut. pi. ; from the adj. mirahilis, wonderful. — 
Lat. mirari, to wonder at. — I^t. mints, wonderful ; formed with 
suffix -rus from the base mi-, later form of smi-. Cf. Gk. to 

smile, Skt. smi, to smile ; Skt. smera, smiling ; vi-smita, astonished, 
surprised ; smdpaya, to cause to be surprised. — ^SM I, to smile, sur- 
prise ; whence also E. Smile, q. v. Der. marvell-ous, M. E. mer- 
uailous, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 174, L 20; marvell- 
ous-ly, marvell-ous-ness ; also marvel, vb., M. £. meruailen, merueUlen, 
V, Plowman, B. xi. 34a. ^ 


MASON. 

^ MASCULINE, male. (F., — L.) M. £. maseulyn, Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b. ii. pr. 3. 1 . 947. — F. masculin, * masculine ; * Cot. — Lat.’ 
masculinus, lengthened from masculus, male; see Male. Der. 
masculine-ly, masculine-ness, 

MASH, to beat into a mixed mass. (£. or Scand.) The old 
sense was ‘ to mix.’ ‘ To maseke, miscere ; ’ Levins, 35. 10. 

* Maschyn, yn brewynge, misceo ; Maschynge, mixtura, mixtio ; * 
Prompt. Parv. To mash is, in particular, to steep malt; the tub 
into which the refuse grains are put is called the mask-tub, whence 
pigs are fed. A mash for horses is a mixture of malt and bran. Cf.. 
Lowland Scotch mask-fat, a vat for brewing ; masking-fat, a mashing- 
vat ; masking-pat, a tea-pot, lit. a pot for steeping or infusing tea 
(see Burns, 'When Guildford good our pilot stood, st. i). See 
Halliwell and Jamieson. Perhaps E. ; cf. A, S. mex-fat, a mashing- 
vat, cited by Lye without authority ; also max-wyrte, wort, new beer, 
Cockayne’s Leechdoms, ii. 87, 97, 107. Here max stands for mosc,' 
as usual, whence Sc. mask, E. mash ; the sense of masc was probably a 
mixture, esp. brewers’ grains. 4 Swed. dial, mask, brewers' grains 
(Rietz), Swed. mask, grains ; whence Swed. mdske, to mash. 4 Uan. 
mask, a mash ; whence mask-kar, a mashing-tub, also maske, to mash, 
to fatten pigs (with grains). -fNorth Friesic mask, grains, draff (Outzen). 
4H. meisch, a mash (of distillers and brewers) ; whence meischfass, 
a mash-vat, meiseken, to mash, mix. p. Thus the verb to mash is 
due to the sb. mash, meaning * a mixture ; ' it is probable that the 
sb. is due to the verb to mix ; see Mix. We may further compare 
Irish masgaim, 1 infuse, mash malt, measgaim, I mix, mingle, stir, 
move ; also Gael, masg, to mix, infuse, steep, measg, to mix, stir. 
Also Lithuan. maiszyii, to stir things in a pot, from miszti, to mix 
(Nessclmann). ^ Unconnected with O. F. mascher, F. mocker, 
which is merely Lat. masticare, to chew. Der. mess (2), q.v. 

MASK, MASQUE, a disguise for the face; a masked enter- 
tainment. (F., — Span., — Arab.) It is usual to write mask in the 
sense of visor, and masque in the sense of masquerade ; there is no 
reason for this distinction. Perhaps we may call mask the E., and 
masque the F. spelling. No doubt it is, and long has been, gen.’ 
supposed that the entertainment takes its name from the visor,' 
according to the F. usage; but it is remarkable that the sense of 
entertainment is the true one, the use of the visor at such an enter- 
tainment being (from an etymological point of view) an accident.* 
The sense of entertainment is the usual one in old authors. * A jolly 
company In manor of a maske ;* Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 5. ‘The 
whiles the maskers marched forth in trim array;* id. iii, 12. 6. 
‘Some haue I sene ere this, ful boldlye come daunce in a masks, 
whose dauncing became theym so well, that yf theyr vysours had 
beene of [off] theyr faces, shame woulde not haue suffrecl Iheym to set 
forth a foote ; ’ Sir T. More, W^orks, p. 1039 g. ‘Cause them to be 
deprehended and taken and their maskers taken of [off] and theyr 
hipocrisie to be dyscouered ; ’ id. p. 758 b. Note here the use of 
maskers in the sense of tnasks ; it is not a mistake, but correct accord- 
ing to the Span, spelling, as will appear. — F. masque, ‘ a mask, a 
visor ; ’ Cot. p. This F. masque is an incorrect and clipped form 
(for masquere), due to a verb masquer, to mask, which is really a 
mistake for masquerer ; but the apimrenlly reduplicated ending was 
of course neglected, so that we find in Cot. the supposed pp. 

* masque, masked.* Yet the fuller form comes out in O. F, 

masquarizi, * masked,’ Cot. ; as well as in masquerie, masquerade, 
mascarade, * a mask or mummery.* y. The last form, mascarade, 
is plainly borrowed from Span, mascarada, a masquerade, assembly 
of maskers, from mascara, a masker, masquerader, also a mask. Cf. 
Ital. mascherata, a masquerade; mascherare, to mask, maschera, a 
mask ; so that SirT. More’s use of mas^fr^mask, is fully accounted 
for. The true sense of Span, mascara was, however, orig. a masker or 
masquerader. — Arab, maskharat, ‘ a buffoon, a fool, jester, droll 
wag, a man in masquerade ; a pleasantry, anything ridiculous or 
mirthful, sport ; Pers. maskharah kardan, to ridicule or deride, to 
play the buffoon ; * Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1416. — Arab, root sakhira, 
he ridiculed; id. p. 815. ^ Other etymologies are worthless; 

as M. Devic remarks, in the Supplement to Littre, it is needless t6 
give all the details in full by which this etymology can be proved. 
It is sufficient to refer to Mahn’s Etymologische h'orschungen. and 
to Engelmann and Dozy, Glos.saire des Mots Espagnols tir^s de 
I’Arabe. Der. mask-er ; also masquer-ade, explained above ; whence 
masquerad-.€r, 

MASON, a worker in stone. (F. , - Low Lat., - G. ?) In early use. 
M. E. mason. King Alisaunder, 1. 2370; spelt mascun, Floriz and 
Blauncheflor, 1 . 326. — O. F. ma^on, masson (F, maqon), ‘ a mason ;* 
Cot. — Low Lat. macionem, acc. of macio, a mason ; we find also the 
forms machio, mack'), mneo, and even marcio, mactio, matio, mattio, as 
well as macerio. p. The last form macerio is plainly ‘wall-maker;* 
from Lat. maceria, an inclosure, a wall, which is allied to Gk. /la- 
ksKov, an inclosure. But whether this will account for all the othe^ 
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forms is doubtful. Y* difficulty is to tell the true Low Lat.fi sense has reference to the might or strength of the pole thus cm- 
form ; march is probably wrong, and mactio may be a misreading of ployed, whether as a mast or as a lever ; from ^ MAGH, to have 
mateio. If we take ma/io or mattio as the standard form, we may power; see May (i). J>er. mas/-less, is-mast, 
perhaps suppose machio, macho, made, maco to be corruptions of it; MAST (2>, the fruit of beech and forest trees. (E.) The orig, 
the difficulty of distinguishing between c and / in MSS. is often very sense is ‘ edible fruit,* with reference to the feeding of swine. M. E. 
great. o. Mattio may be referred to M. H. G. mezzo, a mason, mast. * They eten mast ; ’ Chaucer, iEtas Prima, 1. 7. — A. S. mcest ; 
whence mod. G. stein-metz, a stone-mason ; and this is prob. closely * hrim hund swfna mcest * « mast for three hundred swine ; Thorpe, 
related to M.H.G. meizen, O.II.G. meizan, to hew, to cut, whence G. Diplomatarium .^vi Saxonici, p. 70. + G. mast, (i) mast, (2) stall- 
meissel, a chisel, Cf. Icel. meita, to hew, cut, meitill, a chisel ; Goth, feeding, fattening ; whence nUisten, to fatten. p. Doubtless allied 
meitan (strong verb), to hew, cut ; all from Teut. base MIT, to hew, to E. Meat, q. v. Perhaps mast « maUst ; like he^i for het-st. 
cut; Fick, iii. 239. Der. mason-icx also ma$on-ry, Rom. of the MASTER, a superior, lord, teacher. (F.,-L.) In early use. 

Rose, 1 . 302, from F. magonnerie, from the verb magotmer, to do M. E. maisier, meister, spelt meister, O, Eng, Homilies, cd. Morris, 
mason's work. i. 41, 1. 29. — O. F. maistre, meistre\ mod. F. maUre, a master. — Lat. 

MASQUE, MASQUERADE ; see Mask. I magUtrum, acc. of magister, a master. p. Lat. mag-is-ter » mag- 

MAS8 (i), a lump of matter, quantity, size. (F., — L., — Gk.) yans-tara, a double comparative form, formed with the Aryan 
M. E. masse, Prompt. Parv. — F. masse, ‘ a masse, lump ;* Cot.— Lat. compar. suffixes •yans and -tara, for which see Schleicher, Coinpend. 
massa, a mass. (Prob. not a true Lat. word, but taken from Gk.)— §§ 232, 233. [Min is-ter, q. v., is a precisely similar formation.] 

Gk, ftd^a, a barley-cake, closely allied to tidyfM, any kneaded mass. y. The base is the same as in mag->nus, great, Gk. fiiy-as, 

— Gk. fidatreiv (for fidn-yttv), to knead. — ^ MAK, to grind, to great ; so that the sense is ‘ great er-er ' = much more great. — 
knead; whence also Lat. macerare; see Macerate. J>er. mass, ^MAG, to have power: see May (i). Der. master, verb; 
vb. ; mass-ive, from F. massif, * massive,’ Cot. ; mass-ive-ly, mass-ive- master-ly, master-ship, masUr-y, q. v. ; also master-builder, -hand, -key, 
ness ; also mass-y (an older adj., with E. suffix -y — A. S. -ig), Spenser, -less, -piece, -work, &c. 

F. Q. iii. II. 47 ; mass-i-ness. MASTERY, lordship, dominion. (F., — L.) In early use. M.E. 

MASS (2), the celebration of the Eucharist. (L.) M. E. maistrie, meistrie; spelt meistrie in Ancren Riwle, p. 140. — O. F. 

masse, P. Plowman, B. v. 418, C. viii. 27 ; Chaucer has masse-peny, C.T. maistrie, meistrie, mastery (Burguy). — O. F. maistre, a master ; i^ee 
7331. Spelt messe in Havelok, 188. [Perhaps not from F. messe, but Master. 

directly from Lat.] — A. S. masse, (i) the mass, (2) a church-festival, MASTIC, MASTICH, a kind of gum resin. (F., — L., — Gk.) 
Grein, ii. 226 ; iElfred, tr. of Beda, b. iii. c. 22, ed. Whelock, p. 319. The tree yielding it is also called mastic, but should rather be called 

— Low Lat. missa, (i) dismissal, (2) the mass; see Ducange. the mas/ic-rrec, spelt masnei-Zree in the Bible, Story of Susanna, v. 54. 
p. The name is usually accounted for by supposing that the allusion Another name for the tree is leniisk. * The lentiskes also haue their 
IS to the words ite, missa est (go, the congregation is dismissed), rosin, which they call mastick ; ’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xiv. c. 20. 
which were used at the conclusion of the service. ‘ Come I to ite, M. E. mastyk. Prompt. Parv. — F. mastic, * mastick, a sweet gum ; ' 
missa est, I holde me ysenied ’ — If I come in time to hear the last Cot. — Lat. mastichii. — Gk. fmarixri^ the gum of the tree axhos, 
words of the service, it suffices for me ; P. Plowman, B. v. 419. called in Lat. lentiscus. p. So called because it was used for 
Wedgwood suggests that it meant rather the dismissal of the chewing in the East; from the base imar-, seen in naara^, the 
cateemumens who were not allowed to remain during the celebration mouth, fiaard^fiv, to chew. — Gk. fiaado/Mai, I chew. Perhaps allied 
of the eucharist ; for which he cites the following passage from to Gk. fjuxSapus, melting away; and to Lat. mandere, to chew. Der. 
Papias : * Missa tempore sacrificii est quando catecumeni foras mit- masiic-ate, q. v. 

tuntur, clamante leuita [the deacon]. Si quis cateciimenus remansit, MASTICATE, to chew. (L., — Gk.) The E. verb was suggested 
exeat foras ; et inde missa, quia sacramentis altaris intcrcsse non by the previous use of the sb. mastication, which alone appears in 
possunt, quia nondum regenerati sunt.' y. It matters little ; for Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Cotgrave, who uses it to translate the F. 
we may be sure that missa is, in any case, derived from Lat. missa, mastication. — I.at. masticatus, pp. of masticare, to chew ; a late word, 
fern, of missus, pp. of mittere, to send, send away ; see Missile, marked by White as * post-classical.* p. Quite an unoriginal 
^ The change of vowel from Lat. i to A. S, a is remarkable, but word, and formed, like most verbs in -are, from a sb. The orig. 
we find just the same change in Icel. messa, Swed. messa, Dan. sense is evidently ‘to chew mastic,' from Lat. mastice, mastiche, 
messe; and still more clearly in G. messe from O. H. G. messa and mastic, a word borrowed from Gk. tiaarixrj* mastic; see Mastic. 
missa. The Du. mis alone retains the Lat. vowel. (All these words ^ The true Lat. word for ‘ chew ' is mandere. The explanation under 
are, of course, borrowed from Latin.) Der. Candle-mas, Christ-mas, Mastic, that mastic is so named from being chewed, only applies to 
Hallow-mas, Lam-mas, Martin-mas, Michael-mas. Greek ; in Latin, the verb is derived from the sb. Der. masticat-ion, 

MASSACRE, indiscriminate slaughter, carnage. (F., — O. Low from F. mastication, as above ; masticat-or-y. 

G. ) Pronounced massacre in Spenser, F. Q. iii. 11. 29; he also MASTIFF, a large dog. (F., — Low Lat., — L.) M.E. mestif. 

has massacred, id. iii. 3. 35. — F. massacre, ‘a massacre;* Cot. Also ‘ Als grehound or masiif* (riming with kasiif), Rob. of Brunne, tr. 
massacrer, *to massacre;' id. Wedgwood cites a passage from of Langtoft, p. 189,1.8. * Mastyf, or mestyf, hownde;’ Prompt. 
Monstrelet in which the verb is spelt maschacler massacler). Parv. — O. F. mestif, adj., ‘ mongrcll ; vn chien mestif, a mongrell, 
p. The double ending of the verb in -rer or -ler answers to the fre- understood by the French especially of a dog thats bred between a 
quentative suffix -eren or -elen so common in Low G. and Du. as mastive or great cur and a greyhound ; ' Cot. This is the adj. 

a verbal ending ; cf. Du. hrokkelen, to break small, from brokken, to corresponding to the O. F. sb. mnstin (mod. F. mdtin), ‘ a mastive, or 

break, klepperen, to clatter, from kleppen, to clap ; &c. This sug- bandog, a great country cur ; ' Cot. Cf. Ital. mastino. Port, mastim, 
gests, for the origin of the F. massacrer, a similar extension from Span, mastin, a mastiff. p. The Low Lat. form would be, accord- 
Low G. matsken, to cut, to hew (Bremen Wdrterb. iii. 137), Du. mgly,ma.s*««s*,prob.standingformas«a^m«s*,lheadj.corrcspond- 
iwa#stf», to maul, to kill. We might thus readily suppose F. massacrer ing to Low Lat. masnata, a household, also written masnada or 
(if put for mascaler) to be a corruption of a Low (j. form matskelen*, maisnada ; for the account of which see Menial. Thus the sense is 
the exact equivalent of which actually occurs in G. metzeln (for metz- * house-dog,’ just as that of bandog {^band-dog) is a dog that is lied 
elen), to massacre. y. Of these forms, the G. metzeln is an exten- up. See Schcler and Diez. 

sion of metzen, to cut, to kill (Fliigel); cf. G. metzelei, a massacre, MABTODOM, the name of an extinct elephant. (Gk.) Modem; 
butchery, slaughter. Metzen is perhaps related to M. II. G. meizen, so called^ from the conical or nipple-like projections on its molar 
O.H.G. mWzan, to cut, hew. 8. Similarly, we find Icel. »i/a//a, to teeth. Coined from Gk. ^<rr-, stem of paarbs, the female breast 
cut small, slice, from meita, to cut. And we may compare Du. matsen, (connected with fsabdeiv, Lat. madere, to be moist) ; and 6 dov-, 

Low G. matsken, with Goth, maitan, to cut. •. The O. H. G. short for bbovr-, stem of dSoOs, a tooth, cognate with E. Tooth, 

meizan, Icel. meita, Goth, maitan, are all from the Teut. base MIT, q. v. 

to cut ; see Mason. ^ The F. word is one of much difficulty ; MAT, a texture of sedge, rushes, or other material, to be laid on 
the above solution is open to objection. n floor, &c. (L.) M. E. matte. ‘ Matte, or natte, Matta, siorium ;* 

MAST (i), a pole to sustain the sails of a ship. (E.) M. E. mast. Prompt, Parv.- A. S. meatta ; * Storia, vel psiata, meatta ; * Wright's 
Chaucer, C.T. 3264. — A. S. mast, the stem of a tree, bough, mast of Vocab. i. 41. [Lat. storea or storia means ‘a mat' Observe the 
a ship ; Grein, i. 226 (whence Icel. mastr was prob. borrowed). + variant M. E. natte given in the Prompt. Parv.] — I^at. matta, a mat ; 
Du. mast. 4* Swed. and Dan. mast. -4 G. mast. p. It is probable cf. Low Lat. natta, a mat (Ducange). p. From the form matta wm 
that -St is a suffix, as in blast, in A. S. blost-ma (a blossom), and in borrowed E, mat, Du. mat, G. matte, Swed. matta, Dan. maatU, Ital. 

other words. Accordingly, Fick (iii. 237) suggests that A. S. mast matta. Span, mata ; whilst the form natta is presetred in F. natte. 

may stand for mah-sta, from the base mah- ( — Lat. and Gk. magh-) Precisely a similar interchange of m and n occurs in F. nappe from 

^hich appears in Lat. md-lus (for magh-lus), a mast, and in Gk. Lat. mappa J see Map. y. Root uncertain ; the curious shifting 

(lor magh-lus), a pole, stake, bar, lever. If so, the orig. ^ of m and n suggests that (as in the case of map) the w^ord may have 
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been a Punic word; indeed, it would not be very surprising if the^ ^quelled, subdued,* Cot. Also of M. £. ma/e, confounded, AncrenRiwle* 
words mappa and ma/to were one and the same. Der. matt verb; p. 382, Will, of Paleme, 2441, &c.; a word merely borrowed from O.F, 
matt-edt Also of Ital. matiOt mad; explained by Florio as *fond, foolish; also 

l^TADOB, the slayer of the bull in bull-hghts. (Span.,-L.) a mate at chess;' a word often heedlessly connected with £. mad^ 
In Dryden, Span. Friar, A. i. sc. a. Spelt matadoret Pope, Kape of with which it has nothing to do. See also Check, Chess, 
the Lock, iii. 33, 47.— Span, matador t lit. * the slayer ; ' formed with MATERIAIi, substantial, essential. (F..—L.) ‘ Hys matmall 
suffix -dor (« Lat. acc. -rorem) from matar^ to kill. — Lat. mactarBy body ;* Tyndall. Works, p. 460, col. 2. — O. F. materiely ‘ materiall;* 
(i) to honour, (2) to honour by sacrifice, to sacrifice, (3) to kill.— Cot. — Lat. mo/ma/ts, material. — Lat. ma/«ria (also ma/mVs), matter; 
Lat. mactusy honoured ; from the base mahh or magh, which appears see Matter. Der. material-ly, material-nessy material-'i-tyy material^’ 
in Skt. mahy to honour, to adore, orig. to have power. See isiy material-ismy material-isty material-ist-ic, material-ist^ie-al. 

May (i). MATERNAL, belonging to a mother. (F., — L.) Spelt tnaiernall 

MATCH (i), one of the same make, an equal, a contest, game, in Minsheu and Cotgrave. — F. maternely * matemall ; * Cot. — Low 
marriage. (E.) M. E. macchey mache. Spelt macche — mate, com- Lat. maternalisy extended from Lat. matemusy motherly. This adj. 
panion ; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 47. * This was a mache vnmete ’ « this is formed with suffix -nus ( — Aryan suffix -wa, Schleicher, Compend. 
was an unfit contest ; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 4070; whence the § 222) from Lat. mater y cognate with E. mother; see Mother, 
pp. maekfdf — matched, id. 1533, 2904. The orig. sense was ‘com- Der. maternally; also matern-i-tyy from Y,materniUy ‘maternity* 
panion ' or * mate,* hence an equal, giving the verb to match « to (Cot.), which from Lat. acc. maternitatem. 

consider equal; the senses of ‘contest, game, marriage,’ &c., are MATHEMATIC, pertaining to the science of number. (F.,— 
really due to the verb. — A. S. mctccay generally gC'-mcBccay a com- L., — Gk.) Gower speaks of ‘ the science . . . mathematiqne ; * C. A. 
panion, comrade, spouse ; Grein, i. 426. [The prefix ge-y often and iii. 87. — O. F. mathematiquey ‘ mathematical ; * Cot. — Lat. mathema- 
easily dropped, makes no difference.] The change of sound from ticus. — Gk. tm$rjiJiaruc 6 iy disposed to learn, belonging to the sciences, 
final •cca to -cckey and later to -ich, is perfectly regular, p. The form esp. to mathematics. — Gk. ii^ijiiar-y stem of fmOrjfMy that which is 
gemcecca or ma:cca is one of secondary formation, due to a causal learnt, a lesson, learning, science. — Gk. ;xa^-, appearing in 
suffix -ya ; thus mac~ya * passes into macca (with double c, and <ro/iai, I shall leam, fut. of fmv$ 6 .vtivy to learn ; one of the very nume- 
vowel-change), and would mean ‘ one who is made a companion,’ rous derivatives from ^ MA or MAN, to think ; cf. fiAvrUy a seer, 
the orig. word thus operated on being macoy a companion, the word fxiroty mind, Skt. man, to think. See Mind, Man. Der. 
now spelt ma/6. See further under Mate. Der. ma/cA, verb, see mathematic- aly -ally y mathematic~lan ; also ma/Aema/ic-s, sb. pi. 
exx. above, and see P. Plowman, B. ix. 173 ; also match-less, matchr MATINS, MATTINS, morning prayers. (F., — L.) ‘Masse 
less-lyy matchrless-ness. and matyns ; ’ Rob. of Glouc. p. 369. * Matynes and masse ; ’ P. 

MATCH (2), a prepared rope for firing a cannon, a ‘lucifer.* Plowman, B. v. 418. — F. matinsy ‘matins, morning praier;' Cot. 
(F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. macche ; ‘ the macche brenneth * — the match A pi. sb. from F. ma/m, properly an adj., but used as a sb. to mean 
bums (used of a smouldering torch); P. Plowman, B. xvii. 231.— ‘the morning.’ — Lat. matutinumy acc. of matutinusy belonging to 

0. F. meschcy meichcy ‘the wicke or snuffe of a candle ; the match of the morning; which passed into F. with the loss of «, thus pro- 
a lamp ; also, match for a harquebuse, &c. ; * Cot. Mod. F. m^he, ducing maftiny contracted to matin ; cf. Ital. ma//mo, morning. — Lat. 

— Low Lat. myxa*y not found, but justified by the orig. Gk. form ; MatutOy the goddess of morning or dawn ; cf. Lucretius, v. 655 ; as 
we find Low Lat. myxusy the wick of a candle (Ducange) ; and if from a masc. matutus ♦, wiSi the sense of ‘ timely,’ or ‘ early ; * 
Martial (14.41. 2) uses the acc. pi. myxosyos if from nom. myxusy closely related to I-at. maturus; sec Mature. Der. ma/m, sb. 

1. e. the nozzle of a lamp, the part through which the wick protrudes, morning (in later use), Hamlet, i. 5. 89, from F. ma/m, the morning ; 

Gk. ph^ay the nozzle of a lamp; the more orig. senses being (i) hence ma/m, adj., as in ‘the matin trumpet,* Milton, P. L. vi. 526. 
mucus, discharge from the nose, (2) a nostril. See further under And see matutinal, ^ The spelling with double / may be due to 
Mucus. Der. match-locky i. e. a lock of a gun holding a match, Ital. mattinoy or simply to the doubling of t to keep the vowel a short, 
and hence the gun itself ; added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. as in mattery mattock. 

MATE(t), a companion, comrade, equal. (E.) Spelt mate in MATRICIDE, the murderer of one’s mother. (F., — L.) 1 . The 
Prompt. Parv., p. 329 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 536, 1 . 1. But it has been above is the correct sense, but rare ; see Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 
well suggested that the word is a corruption of the older M. E. F. ma/ric/V/ff, adj., ‘ mother-killing;’ Cot. — Lat. ma/ricic/a, a murderer 
make, with the same sense. The same change from it to / occurs in of a mother. — Lat. matri-y crude form of mater y a mother (see 
M. E. hakkey now soelt hot; see Bat (2) ; also in O. Fries, matiay to Mother) ; and -«da, killing, formed from ccedere (pt. t. ce-cldi)y to 
make. ‘ In hat and mate a / supplies the place of an orig. k* &c., kill (see Caesura). 2 . Sir T. Browne has the word in the sense 
Morris, Eng. Accidence, p. 25. The M. E. make is of common ‘murder of one’s mother;’ Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 17. § 5. In this 
occurrence; see P. Plowman, B. iii. 1 18, Chaucer, C.T. 9954, Have- case, it is coined directly from Lat. matricidiumy a killing of a 
lok, 1150, &c. — A. S. gemaca (or maca)y a mate; ‘ twegen gemaca* mother. — Lat. matri-y as before; and -cidiumy a killing, from ccedere, 

— two mates, i. e. a pair, Gen. vi. 19. [The prefix gc-, easily and as before. ^ Fratricidey parricide, are equally ambiguous, 

often dropped, makes no difference.] + Icel. makiy a mate, used of Der. matr icid-al. 

birds, &c. + Swed. makcy a fellow, mate, match ; cf. maka, a spouse, MATRICULATE, to admit to membership, esp. in a college, 
wife. 4 * Dan. mage, a mate, fellow, equal. + O. Sax. gi-mako, a to register. (L.) Used as a pp., with the sense of ‘ enrolled,’ in 

mate; whence O. Du. mnet, ‘a mate’ (Hexham), with change from Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1 . 1281. — Late Lat. matriculatusy pp, of 

it to ^ ^ in E. ; mod. Du. maat. p. All closely related to the matricularCy to enrol, a coined word. — Lat. matriculoy a register ; a 
adj. which appears as Icel. makr, suitable, M.H.G. gemachy O.H.G. dimin. of matrix, (i) a breeding animal, (2) a womb, matrix, (3) a 
kamcihy belonging to, suitable, like, peaceful (whence G. gemach, public register, roll, list, lit. a parent-stock. See Matrix. Der. 

gently) ; and further related to A. S. macian — mod. E. make. Thus matriculat-ion, 

a mate is * one of like make' anything that is ‘ suitably made ’ for MATRIMONY, marriage. (F., — L.) M. E. matrimoine, 
another; this force comes out still more clearly in the closely related Chaucer, C. T. 3097. — O. F. matrimonUy ‘matrimony,’ Cot.; of 
sb. match, which is a secondary formation from KS. gemaca. See which another (unrecorded) form was probably ma/rfmo/W.- Lat. 
Match (1), Make. 7. Mate, as used by sailors, is from O. Du. matrimoniumy marriage. — Lat. matri-y crude form of mater , a mother 
maet, Der. matey vb.. All’s Well, i. 1. 102 ; mate-less, (see Mother) ; with suffix -monio- = Aryan man-ja, on which see 

MATE (2), to check-mate, confound. (F., — Pers.,— Arab.) Used Schleicher, Compend. § 219. Der. matrimoni-aly matrimoni- 
by Shak. in the sense ‘ to confound ; * as in ‘ My mind she has meued, al ly. 

and wazed my sight ; * Macb. v. 1.86. It is the same word as is MATRIX, the womb, a cavity in which anything is formed, a 
used in chess, the true form being check-maUy which is often used as mould. (L.) Exod. xiii. 12, 15. [Written matrice in Numb. iii. 12 
a verb. p. Properly, eAwi ma/c is an exclamation, meaning ‘ the in A. V., ed. 1611. Minsheu has both matrice and matrix; the 
king is dead ; * this occurs in Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 058.— former is the F. form. Cf. ‘ matrice, the matrix,' Cot. ; from the Lat. 
O. F. ma/, * check-mate ; ’ Cot. Here the introduction of matricem, the acc. case.] — Lat. matrix, the womb. — Lat. matri-, 

the conj. et is unnecessary and immeaning, and due to ignorance of crude form of mater, mother, cognate with E. Mother, q.v. 
the sense. -Pers. shah mdt, the king is dead.-Pers. shah, king; and MATRON, a married woman, elderly lady. (F.,-L.) M. E. 
maty he is dead. Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 518. y. Shah is a Pers. matrone, Gower, C. A. i. 98. — F. matrone, ‘ a matron ; * Cot. — Lat. 
word ; but mdt is not, being of Arab, origin. — Arab, root mdta, he matrona, a matron ; extended from matr-, stem of mater, a mother ; 
died; Rich. Diet. p. 1283; whence is derived the Turk, and Pers. see Mother. Der. matron-ly, matron-ci, matron-hood; also (from 
mat, * astonished, amazed, confounded, oerplexed, conquered, sub- Lat. matri-), matrix, q. v., matric-vl-ate, q. v., matricide, matri-mony ; • 
jected, . . , receiving check-mate,* id. ; also Pers. mdt kardan, * to and see mater-nal* 

S ’ VC dieck-mate, to confound; * id. Cf. Heb. math, to die. ^ We MATTER (i), the material part of a thing, substance. (F.,— L.) 
kve here the obvious original of O.F. mo/, *deaded, mated, amated, 4 M.£. matere (with one /), Chaucer, C. T. 649 a. Earlier form 
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materiet Ancrcn Riwle, p. a 70, 1 . 7. • O. F. maiiere, maiere (prob. ? a wunter, from mo/m, to represent, paint; and ttoek, a stick, 
also matirie ) ; mod. F. motive. — Lat, nuueria, matter, materials, staff. p. G. mo/m, O. H, G. mildn, to mark (hence to delineate, 
stuff ; so called because useful for production, building, &c. draw, paint), is der. from G. mahl, M. H. G. and O. H. G. mdl, m6l, 
p. Formed with suffix ( » Aryan -/ar, on which see Schleicher, a mark, spot, cognate with £. mole in the sense of * mark % ’ see 
Compend. § a 25) from ^MA, to measure; cf.Skt. md, to measure, Mole (i). 7. G. stock is cognate with E. stocky siak§i see 

also (when used with wis) to build, form, produce. ^ Allied to Stock. 

Mother, q. v. Der. matter, vb., not in early use ; matter4ess ; MATTNDT THURSDAY, the day preceding Good Friday. 
ma/griH x/, q. v. Also matter (a), q. v. (F., ■* L. ; and E.) Thursday is the E. name of the fifth day of the 

MATTER (2), pus, a fluid in abscesses. (F.,«-L.) * Matter, that week ; see Thursday. Maundy is M. E. tnaundee, maunde, a com* 
which runs out of a sore ; * Kersey, ed. 1715. Really the same word mand, used with especial Reference to the text *Mandatum novum,’ 
as the above ; ^ Littre, s. v. ma/t^re, sect. 8, who gives : ‘ Mati^re &c. ; John, xiii. 34. * He made his maundee* He [Christ] performed 
purulente, ou simplement inati^re, le pus qui sort d’un plaie, d*un his own command, i. e. washed his disciples’ feet ; P. Plowman, B. 
absc^s.’ So also m the Diet, de Trevoux. Littr^ gives the ex* xvi. 140. ‘Lord, where wolte thou ke^ thi tnaunde^* Coventry 
amples; *11 est sorti beaucoup de matUre de cette plaie much Mysteries, ed. Halliwell, p. 259. The ‘new commandment* really 
matter has come out of this sore. See Matter (i). is ‘ that ye love one another ;* but in olden times it was, singularly 

MATTIBTS, the same as Matins, q. v. enough, appropriated to the particular form of devotion to others 

MATTOCK, a kind of pickaxe.^ (C.) M. E. mattok. ‘Hoc exemplified by Christ when washing his disciples’ feet, as told in 
bidens, a mattok \* Wright’s Vocab. i. 234 ; and see Prompt. Parv. earlier verses of the same chapter. ‘ The Thursday before Easter is 
A.S. Orosius,b. iv. c. 8. § a. p. Of Celtic origin.— W. called Maundy^^ursday, dies mandati, a name derived from the 

matog, a mattock, hoe ; cf. Gael, madag, a mattock, pickaxe, Russ, ancient custom of washing the feet of the poor on this day, and sing- 

motuika, Lithuan. matikkas, a mattock. ing at the same time the anthem — Mandatum novum, &c. ; John, xiii. 

MATTRESS, a quilt to lie upon. (F.,— Arab.) ‘ A mattress, 34 . . . The notion was, that the washing of the feet was a fulfilling of 
culcitra ; ’ Levins. — O. F. materas, ‘ a matteresse, or quilt to lie on ; * this command, and it is so called in the rubric, conveniunt clerici ad 
Cot. Mod. F'. matelas (by change of r to /); cf. Span, and Port, faciendum manktUum. This rite, called manda/»m or /ai/tpcdtum, is of 
al~madraque, a quilted cushion, mattress (where al is the Arab. def. great antiquity, both in the Eastern and Western church ; ’ &c. ; 
article). — Arab, matrah, * a place, station, post, situation, foundation, Humphrey on the Common Prayer, p. 179. See my long note on 
a place where anything is thrown ; mutrah, thrown away, rejected ; * P. Plowman, B. xvi. 1^0, and Maundy Thursday in the Index to the 
Rich. Diet. p. 1440. This Arab, word came to mean anything Parker Society’s publications. Maundy, for mandatum, occurs in 
hastily thrown down, hence, something to lie upon, a bed (Devic) ; Grindal’s Works, p. 51 ; Hutchinson, pp. 221, 259, 346; Tyndale, 
just as the Lat. stratum, lit. ‘ anything spread,’ came to mean a bed. i. 259, iii. 256 (Parker Soc.). p. From O. F. mande, that which is 
The Arab, mairah is derived from the Arab, root taraha, he threw commanded. Cot. has * mand^, commanded, . . . directed, appointed.* 

prostrate ; Rich. Diet. p. 967. — Lat. mandatum, a command, lit. that which is commanded, neut. 

MATURE, ripe, completed. (L.) ‘ Maturity is a mean between of mandatus, pp. of mandare, to command. See Mandate, of which 
two extremities, . . . they be maturely done ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, The maundy is, in fact, the doublet. ^ Spelman’s trumpery guess, 
Govemour, b. i. c. 2a (R.) — Lat. maturus, mature, ripe, arrived at that the word is derived from mound, a basket, is one of the fables 
full growth. p. It seems to be related to a lost noun signifying which are so greedily swallowed by the credulous. 

‘period,’ cognate with Lithuan. metas, a period, a year (Nesselmann); MAUSOIj^UM, a magnificent tomb. (L., — Gk.) ‘ This mausa* 
and with Lithuan. matdti, to measure (ia.) If so, the root is ^ MA, leum was the renowned tombe or sepulchre of Mausolus, a petie king 
to measure; see Mete. The sense is then ‘measured,* or ‘com- of Carie;* Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxvi. c. 5. — Lat. mausoleum, a 
pleted ; ’ hence fully ripe. Der. mature-ly ; matur-i-ty, from F. splendid tomb, orig. the tomb of Mausolus. — Gk. MavaaAcrov, the 
maturiU, ‘ maturity (Cot.), which from Lat. acc. maturiiatem ; tomb of Mausolus. — Gk. Mai$aa>Xoi, the name of a king of Caria, 
mature-ness ; matur-at~ion, from O. F. maturation, ‘ a maturation, to whom a most splendid monument was erected by nis queen 
ripening’ (Cot.), which from Lat. acc. maturationem, due to matur'- Artemisia. 

atus, pip. oi maturare, to ripen; matwat-ive, from O.Y.maturatif, MAUVE, the name of a colour. (F., — L.) Modem. So named 
‘ maturative, ripening * (Cot.), a coined word ; matur-esc-ent, from from its likeness to the tint of the flowers of a mallow. — F. 
the stem of the pres. pt. of maturescere, inceptive form of maturare. mauve, a mallow. — Lat. malua, a mallow ; see Mallow. 

Close ly re lated words are matin, matutinal. MAVIS, the song-thrush. (F., — C.) M. E. mavis, Rom. of the 

MATUTINAL, pertaining to the morning, early. (L.) Matu^ I Rose, 619. — F. mauvis, ‘ a mavis, a throstle ; * Cot. Cf. Span. 
tinal is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; matutine in Kersey, ed. 1715.— malvis, a thrush. Supposed to be derived from Bret, milvid, also 
Lat. matutinalis, belonging to the morning ; formed with suffix •alis rnilfid, a mavis ; called milckouii^ (with guttural ch) in the neigh- 
from matutin^us, belonging to the morning; see further under bourhood of Vannes. Cf. Com. melhues, O. Com. melhuet, a lark 
Matins. (Williams). 

MAUDLIN, sickly sentimental. (F.,— L.,-Gk.,-Heb.) The MAW, the stomach, esp. in the lower animals. (E.) M.E. mawe 
orig. sense was ‘shedding tears of penitence,’ like Mary Magdalene, (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 4906. — A. S. maga, the stomach; 
who was taken as the type of sorrowing penitence, lienee the ex- Wright’s Vocab. i. 45, col. i. + Du. maag. + Icel. magi, -f Swed. 
pression ‘ their maudlin eyes ’ in Dryden's Prol. to Southeme’s play mage. + Dan. move. G* magen, O. H. G. mago. p. Apparently 
of The Loyal Brother, 1 . ai (a.d. 1682). Corrupted from M.E. named from the notion of power, growth, or strength; from 
Maudelein, or Magdelaine, Chaucer, C.T. 41a ; P. Plowman, B. xv. -^MAGH, to have power; see May (1). ^ The change from 

289. — O. F. Magdaleine. — Lat. Magdalene. MaybaKrjvf), i. e. be- maga to mawe, maw, is quite regular ; cf. A. S. haga, M. E. hawe, E. 
longing to Magdala ; Luke, viii. a. Here ‘ Magdala * answers to haw. Dor. maw-worm, i. e. stomach-worm, parasite, Beaum. and 
Heb. migddl, a tower; Smith’s Diet, of the Bible. ^ Observe the Fletcher, Bonduca, i. 2 (3rd Soldier). 

spelling (for ilfa^da/e») in All’s Well, v. 3. 68. MAWKISH, squeamish. (Scand. ; with 'E. suj^.) * Mawkish, 

MAUGRE, in spite of. (F., — L.) Obsolete, except in imitating sick at stomach, squeamish ;* Phillips, ed. 1706. The older sense is 
archaic writing. In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. i. 163; Titus, iv. a. 110; ‘loathsome,* or, more literally, ‘maggoty.* Formed with suffix 
K. Lear, v. 3. 131. In P. Plowman, B. ii. 204, it means ‘in spite -isk from M. E. mauk, mawk, a maggot. ‘Hec cimex, Anglick 
of;’ but in B. vi. 242, it is (rightly) a sb., signifying ‘ill will.’ — mawke;* WrighJt’s Vocab. i. 190, col. i. Mauk is a corruption, or 
O. F. malgre, maugre, maulgre ; Cot. has ‘ maulgre eux, mauger their rather, an easy contraction of the older form ma'Sek, a maggot, which 
teeth, in spite of their hearts, against their wils.* The lit. sense of occurs (in another MS.) as a variant of meafSe, a maggot ; C). Eng, 
malgre is ‘ ill will* or ‘ di^leasure.* Compounded of med, from Lat. Homilies, i. 251, 1 , 19 ; cf. note on p. 326. — Icel. mafikr, a maggot. 
malus, bad, ill ; and O. F. gre, gret, from Lat. gratum, a pleasant + Dan. maddik, a maggot ; whence the Norweg. makk (Aasen) « E. 
thing. See Malice and Agree. mawk. p. This is a dimin. form with suffix -F (or 4k) from the 

MAUL, to beat grievously, to bniise greatly, disfigure. (F.,— L.) older form appearing in A. S. maf^a, Goth, matha, Du. and G. mad§t 
Formerly mall. ‘ 'Thew they mailed the horsses legges, that their a maggot ; see Moth. y. The comparison of G. made (O. H. G, 
mightie coursers lefte praunsynge;* Bible, 1551, Judges, v. a a. mado) with O. H. G. modart, a mower, reaper, suggests that the orig.' 
M. E. mailen, to strike with a mall or mace, Joseph of Arimathie, sense of A. S. matSo was ‘mower,* or ‘reaper,’ i. e. devourer; cf. the 
ed. Skeat, 1 . 508, Merely formed from M, E. malle, a mall, mace ; A. S. moff- with Lat. met-ere, to reap ; see Mow (i). Der. mawkr 
see Mall (i). Even the sb. is spelt maul in A. V. Prov. ishAy, mawkish-mess. 

XXV. 18. MAXILLAR, MAXH-LABY, belonging to the jew-W 

MAULSTICK, a stick used by painters to steady the hand. (L.) Blount, ed, 1674, gives both forms. Bacon has * masdUasy 
(G.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. One of the few G. words imported into bones;* Nat. Hist, $ 747. — Lat. maxillaris, belonging to the 
jEnglish. - G. fnalerstoek, a maulstick, lit. ‘painter’s stick.* — G. bone. Lat. tnamlla, the jaw-bone; dimin. of mn/a, the cheek-bom^ 
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MAXIM. 


(which stands for mae^$a 4 a\ wm base of maararet 

macerate^ chew ; see Macorate. 

MAXIM, a proverb, general principle. (F.,«»L.) Lit. * a saying 
of the greatest importance.* In Shak. Troil. i. a. 318. — F. maxime, 

* a maxime, principle ; * Cot.«»Lat. maxima^ greatest (put for maxima 
Btntentiarum^ the chief of opinions); fern, of maximm^ greatest, 
simerl. of magnus, great. •. V MAGH, to have power; see 
May (I). 

MAXIMUM, the greatest value or quantity. (L.) A mathe- 
xnatical term. — Lat. maximum, neut. of maximus, greatest ; sec 

Maxim. 

MAY (1), I am able, I am free to act, I am allowed to. (E.) 
There is no infinitive in use; if there were, it would rather take the 
form mow than may. May is the present tense (once, the past tense 
of a strong verb) ; might is the past tense (really a secondary jjast 
tense or pluperfect). M. E. infin. mown (for mowen), Prompt. Parv. 
p. 346 ; pres. t. sing. 7 may, Chaucer, C. T. 465 1 ; pt, t. I mighte, id. 
333, 634.«> A. S. mugan, infin., to be able ; pres. t. ic mag, 1 mayor 
can ; pt. t. ic mihte, I might. + 0 . Sax. mugan ; pres. t. ik mag ; pt. t. 
mahta. + Icel. mega ; pres. t. ek mu ; pi. t. eh mdtti. + Lu. mogen ; 
pres. t. ih mag ; pt. t. ik mogt, + Dan. pres. t. mna ; pt. t. maatte. -|- 
ISwed. pres. t. md ; pt. t. m^ie. + G. mfigen ; pres. t. mag ; pt. t. 
mochte, -f* Goth, magan ; pres. t. ih mag ; pi. t. ih mahta, p. All 
from a Tcut. base MAG, to have power. Further allied to Russ. 
moeke, to be able ; cf. moche, sb., power, might ; Lat. magnus, gieat, 
mactus, honoured ; Gk. fxijxuvrf, means ; .Skt. mah, to honour. All 
from e/ MAGIl, to have power, be great, further, help ; see Fick, 
i. 388. Der. The derivatives from this root are very numerous. 
Some of the chief are main, sb., main, adj., magnate, magnitude, 
magistrate, maid, major, mayor, make, machine, master, matador, 
maxim, mechanics, megatherium, &c. Also dh~may, q.v. Also might, 
michle, much, more, most; perhaps many; pci haps maw and May (2). 
MAY (3). the fifth month. (F., — L.) M. E. Mai, May ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 1502, 1512. — O. F. May, Mai, ‘ the month of May;’ Cot. -- 
Lat. Maim, May; so named as being the month of ‘growth.' It 
was dedicated to Maia, i. c. ‘the increascr' or ‘the honoured.* 
Allied to maior, greater, magnus, great, mactare, to honour, &c. 
VMAGH, to have power ; see May (1). Der. May-day, -flower, 
fly, -pole, yjueen. 

MAYOB, the chief magistrate of a town. (F., — L.) M. E. maire, 
P. Plowman, 13 . iii. 87. There were mayors of London much earlier. 

F. maire, a mayor. — Lat. maiorem (shortened to matrem), acc. of 
maior, greater ; hence, a superior. Sec Major. It is most 

remarkable that we have adopted the Span, spelling mayor, which 
came in in Elizabeth’s time. Spelt mahr in Shak. Rich. Ill, iii. 1. 
17 (first folio). The word nwiW was first used temp. Hen, III ; Liber 
Albu8,p. 13. Der. mayor-ess, a coined word, formed by adding the 
F. fern, suffix -esse (= Lat. -hsa, Gk. -laaa); Ren Jonson speaks 
of * the lady mayoress * in An Elegy, Underwoods, lx. 1 . 70. Also 
mayor-al-ty, Lord llacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 209, 1 . 
24 ; a coined word, as if from a Lat. acc. maioralitatem^. Also mayor- 
ship, mnyor-dom, in Cotgrave, s. v. mairie. 

MAZE, a labyrinth, confusion, perplexity. (Scand.) M. E. mase, 
P. Plowman, B. 1. 6. [We also find M. E. masen, to confuse, puzzle ; 
Chaucer, C. T, 4946.] Of Scand. origin ; cf. Norweg. masa-st (where 
the final -st —-sAr = sih, oneself), a verb of reflexive form, to fall into 
a slumber, to lose one’s senses and begin to dream ; masa, to be con- 
tinually busy at a thing, to have a troublesome piece of work to do, 
also, to prate, chatter (Aasen). led. masa, to chatter, paltle ; Swed. 
dial, masa, (i) to warm, (3) to bask before the fire or in the sun, . . . 
(4) to be slow, lazy, work slowly and lazily ; mas, adj., slow, lazy 
(Rietz). fi- These senses of lounging, poring stupidly over work, 
dreaming, and the like, agree with the E. phrase to be in a maze, 
i. e. in a dreamy perplexity. Compare the following : ‘ Auh J>e 
bimasede Isboset, lol hwu he dude maseliche* the stupid Ish- 
bosheth, lol how stupidly he acted ; Ancren Riwle, p. 272. Prob. 
the orig. sense was * to be lost in thought,’ to dream ; hence to be in 
perplexity, lounge, be idle, &c. ; from the V MA, to think (shorter 
form of MAN) ; cf. Skt. man, to think, Gk. fxifxaa, 1 was eager, 
fmreittv, to strive after, seek, ft&rfjv, vainly, fiaraiot, foolish, stupid. 
Der. maz-ed, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 1 13 (cf. M.E. mased, bimased above) ; 
maz-y, maz-i-ness. Also a-maze, q. v. 

MAZER, a large drinking-bowl. (O. Low G.) Obsolete. 

* Mazer, a broad standing-cup, or drinking bowl ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 

M. E. maser. Prompt. Parv. (Not found in A. S.) Of O. Low G. 
origin ; cf. O. Du. maser, * a knot in a tree,* Hexham. Mazers were 
so called because often made of maple, which is a spotted wood ; 
the orig. sense of the word being ‘ a spot,* a knot in wood, &c. Cf. 
Icel. mSsurr, *a maple- tree, spot-wood;’ m^sur-holH, a mazer- 
bowl ; mdsurtrd, a maple-tree. The word is merely extended 

from the form which appears in M.H. G. mase, O.H.G. mdsd, a 


MEAN. 

tosspot, mark of a blow; whence also E. Measles, q. v. Der. 
masel-in ( » maser-in), a dimin. form, used in the same sense, Chaucer, 
C. T. 13781. 

ME, pers. pron, the dat. and obj. case of 7 . (E.) M. E. me. A. S. 
m6 ; fuller form mec, in the acc. only. + Du. mij. + Icel. m6r, dat . ; 
mih, acc. 4 “ Swed. and Dan. mig. + Goth, mis, dat. ; mik, acc. + G. 
mir, dat. ; mich, acc. + Com. me, mi ; Bret, me, -I* Irish, Gael., and 
W. m/.*«Lat. mihi, dat. ; me, acc. + Gk. fjioi, ifsoi, dat. ; /si, i/ii, acc. 
+ Skt. mahyam, me, dat. ; mam, Wi, acc. p. All from Aryan pro- 
nom.-^MA, indicative of the first person. Der. mine (i), my. 
MEAD (i), a drink made from honey. (E.) M. E. mede, Legends 
of the Holy Rood, p. 138, 1 . 202. Also spelt meth, metke, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3261, 3378.— A. S. medn, meodu, medo, meodo, Grein, ii. 239. 
+ Du. mede. + Icel. mjbi)r. + Dan. miod. -f* Swed. mjb6. + G. meth ; 

O. H. G. meto. -f- W. medd. + Lithuan. middus, mead ; medits, honey. 
+ Russ. med\ -p Gk. /ii$v, intoxicating drink. 4- Skt. madhu, sweet ; 
also, as sb., honey, sugar, liquorice. Root unknown. Der. metheglin, 
q. V. 

MEAD (2), MEADOW, a grass-field, pasture-ground. (E.) So 
called because ‘mowed.* 1. M.E. mede, Chaucer, C. T. 89.— 
A. S. mdid; ‘ Pratum, meed,* Wright’s Vocab. i. 38, 1 . i. Allied to 
the prov. E. math, a mowing, used only in the comp, after-math, an 
after-mowing, a second crop. — A. S. mnwan, to mow ; see Mow (i). 
Cf. G. mahd, a mowing ; M. H. G. mat, a mowing, a crop, a mead ; 
M. H. G. mate, matte, a meadow ; Swiss matt, a meadow, in the well- 
known names Zermatt, Andermatt ; all from O. H. G. mnjan, to 
mow, cognate with E. mow. 2. The fuller form meadow is due to 
an A. S. form m<kdu, of which the stem is m<hdw- ; the change from 
final -we to later -ow is the usual one, as in sparrow, arrow, &c. 
‘ Mid Itkswe and mid mddwe » with leasow and with meadow ; A. S. 
Chron., an. 777, MS. E. (see Thorpe’s edit. p. 92, note 1); where 
mtedwe is the dat. case. Der. meadow-y, 

MEAGRE, lean, thin, poor, scanty. (F., — L.) M. E. megre, 

P. Plowman, B. v. 128 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1198. (Notin 
earlier use ; and not from the supposed A. S. mceger, an unauthorised 
form in Lyc.) F. maigre, thin. -- Lat. macrum, acc. of macer, thin, 
lean ; whence also Icel. magr, Dan., Swed., and G. mager, thin, 
lean, were borrowed at an early period (which will also account for 
A. S. mceger, if it be a true word); see Fick, iii. 228. p. The Lat. 
macer is prob. cognate with Gk. /oxpos, small ; see Microcosm. 
Der. meagre-ly, -ness. From the same source, e-mne-i-ate, 

MEAXi (i), ground grain. (E.) M. E. mele, Chaucer, C. T. 3993. 
— A. S. melu, melo, gen. meletves. Malt. xiii. 33. + Du. meri.+Icel. 
mjiil, later form m« 7 . 4 *Dan. wtfri.4*^>wc(l. mJbl.^G. mehl. p. All 
from the Tent, base MAL, to grind, appearing in Icel. mala, Goth. 
malan, 0 . 11 . G. malan, to grind, which arc cognate with W. malu, 
Lat. molere, to grind. — ^ Si AR, to grind ; see Mill, Mar. Der. 
meal-y, meal-i-ness, meal-y-mouth-ed. 

MEAXj (2), a repast, share or time of food. (E.) M. E. mele, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4886. — A. S. mckl (1), a time, portion of lime, slated 
lime, Grein, ii. 221, Hence the orig. sense was ‘ time for food ;* cf. 
mod. E. ‘ regular meals* It has reference to the common meal at a 
stated time, not to the hastily snatched repast of a wayfaring man. 
+ Du. maal, (i) time, (2) a meal. + Icel. mdl, (i) a measure, 
(2) time, nick of time, (3) a meal. ^ Dan. viaal, measure, dimension ; 
maaUid, a meal (lit. meal-time). + Swed. mdl, measure, due size, 
meal. + Goth, mel, time, season. + G. maid, a meal ; mal, a time, 
p. All from the Teut. base MALA, a measured or stated time.«- 
MA, to measure ; cf. Skt. vui, to measure ; see Mete. (Fick, iii. 
223.) Der. meal-time, meal-tide. 

MEAN (1), to have in the mind, intend, signify. (E.) M. E. 
mejien, Chaucer, C.T. 2065. — A. S. meknan, to intend; Grein, ii. 222. 
4 * Du. meenen, to think, believe, fancy, mean. + Dan. mene, to mean, 
think. 4 " fr>wed. mena, to mean, think. 4 G. meinen, O. H. G. 
meinjan, to think upon, mean, signify. p. These are all causal or 
secondary verbs, as shewn by the O. H. G. form, and derived from 
the sb. which appears as M. H. G. meine, O. H. G. meina, thought, 
intent, signification. A still more orig. form appears in Icel. minni, 
O. H. G. minni, remembrance, memory, mind, which are closely 
related to E. Min d» q. v. — MAN, to think. Der. mean-ing, 
M. E. mening, Chaucer, C. T. 10465 (cognate with G. meinung) ; 
mean-ing-less. See moan. 

MEAN (2), common, vile, base, sordid. (E.) M. E. mene ; ' J^e 
mene and )?e riche ; * P. Plowman, B. prol. 1 8. A. S. nukne, wicked, 
Grein, ii. 322 , closely related to A. S. mdn, iniquity, id. 307. (Per- 
haps further related to A. S. gemaene, common, general ; but this is 
by no means so ceitain as might at first appear.) 4 ^u. gemeen, 
common, vulgar, bad, low, mean (but the relationship is uncertain). 
4- Icel. meinn, mean, base, hurtful ; cf. mein, a hurt, harm. Cf. Dan. 
meen, Swed. men, hurt, inJury. 4 M. H. G. tnein. false ; mein, a false- 
^hood; cf. G. meineid, perjury. And cf. Goth, gamains, common. 
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Tit. i. 4; unclean, Mk. vit. 2, fi. Root uncertain; but I think Low Lat.,— L.) Shak. has rwiial to signify *a piece of metal 
the word m^ perhaps be referred to V MI, to diminish, hence, to stamped with a figure;' Wint. Ta. i. a, 307. -O.F. nudailUt *a 
injure; see MiniBh. 7. It might then be best to refer A.S. medall, an ancient and flat jewel,’ &c.; Cot. (Mod. F. mHaille).^ 
genkknet common, general, and Du. genuen (at any rate in the senses Ital. m§dagliat a medal, coin ; equiv. to O. F. meaiUe, whence mod. 
of * common * and * vulgar *) to the same root as Lithuan. matVios, F. ntaUht a small coin. •• Low Lat. tnedalia, a small coin ; * obolus, 
barter, matnyti^ to barter. 8. The oft-suggested connection be- quod est medalia^* in a Lat. glossary cited by Bracket ; we also find 
tween A. S. gtmSne and Lat. eommuni& is very doubtful ; I would Low Lat. medcdla, a small coin ; Ducange. These are corrupted 
rather reject it, Per. mean 4 y, L. L. L. v. a. 328 ; mean-ness (not in forms due to Lat. metallum, metal. See Metal. Der. medalist or 
early use). medallist; medallion^ in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from O.F. me- 

MFjAM (3), coming between, intermediate, moderate. (F.,— I.,) dailloH (F. medaillon), ‘a little medall,' Cot., which is from the Ital. 
M. E. mene, * And a mene [i. e. an intermediate one, a mediator] medaglione, formed from medaglia, 

bitwene }>e kyng and J)e comune* [commons] ; P. Plowman, B. i. MEDDIiE, to mix or interfere with. (F., — L) To meddle with 
158. ‘In |)e witfwe while ; ’ Will, of Paleme, 1148. — O. F. (Bur- is to mix with. The M.E. verb medlen simply means ‘to mix.' 
guy), mod. F. moyen, mean, intermediate. ■■ Lat. msdianus, extended ^ Medled togideres ’=«= mixed together, P. Plowman, B. ix. 3. Also 
form from medius^ middle ; see Mediate. Der. mean^ sb., Rom. of frequently spelt mellen ; thus, for * imedled togidres,’ another reading 
the Rose, J means, M.E. menes, Chaucer, C. T. 11 195. is yrmlled, in Trevisa, iii. 469, 1 . 4. •■O.F. mesler, medler, meller, to 

MEAMl)iEjB, a winding course. (L., — Gk.) ‘Through forth- mix. interfere or meddle with (Burguy). Colgrave has; *me 4 er.io 
rights and meanders;* Temp. iii. 3. 3. — Lat. Maander. — Gk. Mat- mingle, mix, . .Jumble ; se tnesler de, to meddle, intermeddle, deal 
ardpot, the name of a river, remarkable for its circuitous course ; with, have a hand in.* Mod. F. mSler. Cf. Span, mezeiar, Port. 
Pliny, b. v. c. 29. Der. meander, vb., meandering, mesclar, Ital. misehiare [put for misclare, by usual change of cl to 

M&ASXiiES, a contagious fever accompanied by small red spots chi'], to mix. ••Low Lat. misculare, to mix; cf. 'LdX.mhcellm, mixed.— 
on the skin. (Du.) The remarks in Trench, Select Glossary, are Lat. miscere, to mix ; for which see Mix. p. The orig. O. F. 
founded on a misconception. The word is quite distinct from M. E. form was mesler, of which medler was a curious corruption, anti 
mesel, a leper, which will be explained below. ‘ The maysilles, meller a simplification. An intrusive d occurs, similarly, in medlar, 
variolse,* Levins, 125. 15. * Rougeolle, the meazles;* Cot. In .Shak. q.v. Der. meddlsr, meddlesome (with E. suffix), meddling. Also 

Cor. iii. i. 78, the sense is * measles,’ not ‘ leprosy,* as explained in medley, q. v. 

Schmidt. The use of the term was quite definite. ‘ The maisils, a MEDIATE, middle, acting by or as a means. (L.) Rare as an 
disease with many reddish spottes or speckles in the face and bodie, adj., and not very common in the adv. form mediateiy, ‘ Either 
much like freckles in colour;’ Baret. M.E. maseles, to translate immediatly or medially;* Fryth’s Works, p. i8. — Lat. mediaius, pp. 
O.F. rugeroles (14th cent.), in Wright’s Voc. i. 161, 1 , 23. Borrowed of mediare, to be in the middle. — Lat. medius, middle; cognate with 
from Dutch. — Du. maselen. * De maselen,ofte [or] maselsiechte, ihs A. S. midda, middle; see Mid. Der. mediate, verb (rare in old 
measels, or sick of the measels. De maselsucht, the measell-sick- books) ; Rich, quotes : ‘ employed to mediate A present marriage, to 
nesse ;* Plexham. The same word as O. Du. masselen. * Masselen be had between Him and the sister of the young French queen ; ' 
ofte masseren, black spots or blemishes of burning upon one’s body Daniel, Civil Wars, b. viii. Also mediation, q.v., mediat-or, q.v, 
or leggs;’ Hexham. He also gives: * Maesche, masche, maschel, a Also Aho medial, from Lat. medlalis, 

spot, a blemish, or a blott.* p. It is obvious that the word MEDIATION, intercession, entreaty for another. (F., — L.) 
simply means ‘spots,* or rather ‘little spots;’ the form masel or M.E. mediation, mediacioun, Chaucer, C. T. 4654. — O.F. mediation, 
maschel being a dimin. of an older form mase or masche. Of these ‘mediation;* Cot. Formed as if from a Lat. acc. mediationem*, from 
older forms, Hexham actually gives the latter, whilst the former a nom.mfrf/a/io*. — I^t. pp. of to be in thcmiddle, 

is cognate with (and vouched for by) the M. H. G. mdse, O. H. G. be between ; see Mediate. 

mdsd, a spot, the mark of a wound ; whence G. maser masel], a MEDIATOR, an intercessor. (F., — L.) Now conformed to the 
spot, speckle, and masern, pi. measles. Cf. O. H.G. masala, a Lat. spelling. M.E. m^rfia/owr, Wyclif, i Tim. ii. 5. — O. F. media- 
bloody tumour on the knuckles. y. Precisely the same form masa, teur. — Lat. mediatorem, acc. of mediator, one who comes between, a 
‘a spot,’ is the source whence is derived the E. Mazer, q^. v. mediator. — Lat. mediatus, pp. of mediare; see Mediate. Dor, 
^ It thus appears that measle means ‘ a little spot.* It is therefore mediatori-al, mediator-lal-ly, 

wholly unconnected with M.E. mesel, which invariably means ‘a MEDIC, a kind of clover. (L., — Gk.) Botanical. Lit. ‘Median.’ 
leper’ (see Stratmann); whence meselrie, i. e. leprosy. Both mese/ Phillips, ed. 1706, has both medick and the Lat. form mef/<ca.-»Gk. 
and meselrie occur in Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira. The spelling Mi/Siw), put for it 6 a. Median grass ; fern, of Median, 

with the simple vowel e (instead of ai or ea] makes all the difference. From Media, the name of a country in Asia ; Pliny, b. xviii. c. 16, 
This w'ord is borrowed from O. F. mesel, which is from Lat. misellus, MEDICAL, relating to the art of healing diseases. (L.) In 

wretched, unfortunate, dimin. of wiser, wretched ; see Miser. The Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. —I.ow Lat. medicalis, medical.— Lat. 

confusion between the words is probably quite modem ; when, e. g., medicus, a physician. — Lat. mederi, to heal. See Medicine. Der. 

Cotgrave explains O. F. mesel, meseau, by ‘ a meselled, scurvy, lea- medically. 

perous, lazarous person,* he clearly uses meselled as equivalent to MEDICATE, to impregnate with anything medicinal. (L.) Rich. 
leprous ; whilst he reserves the spelling meazles to translate rougeolle, quotes ‘ his medicated posie at his nose’ from Bp. Hall, A Sermon of 
Der. measled, measly. Thanksgiving. — Lat. medicatus, pp. of medicari, to heal. — Lat. medi- 

MEASURE, extent, proportion, degree, moderation, metre, cus, a physician. See Medicine. Der. medicat-ed, medication, 
(F., — L.) M.E. mesure, P. Plowman, B. i. 35; Ancren Kiwle, p. medicative. Also medica-ble, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from Lat. 
372, 1 . I ; O. Eng. Homilies, 2nd Ser. p. 55, 1 . 8. — O. F. mesure. — medicabilis; medicament, from O.F. medicament, * a medicament, salve* 
Lat. mensnra, measure. — Lat. mensura, fern, of mensurus, fut. part, of (Cot.), which from Lat. medicamentum. 

metiri, to measure. — VM A, to measure; see Mete. Der. measure, MEDICINE, something given as a remedy for disease. (F., — L.) 
vb., M.E. mesuren, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 2,1. 1782; In early use. M.E, medicine, in O. Eng. HomiIie.s, ed. Morris, i. 
measur-able, M.E. mesurable, P. Plowman, B. i. 19; measur-ably, 187, 1 . 4 from bottom. — O. F. (put for Lat. 

measur-ed, measure-less, measure-ment. cina, medicine. — Lat. medicus, a physician. ■• Lat. mederi, to heal. 

MDEiAT, food, flesh of animals used as food. (E.) M. E. mete, p. Closely allied to Gk. base fui 0 -, in pavBdvtiv, to learn ; with re- 
Chaucer, C. T. 1615. •■ A. S. mete, John, iv. 32, 34. + Du. met, ference to theacience of healing. Fick (i. 714) compares also Zend 
flesh for sausages, -f* Icel. matr, food. + Dan, mad, victuals, food.-|- madh, to treat medically, madha, medical science. From a base 
Swed. mat, victuals. + Goth, mats, food (whence matjan, to use as MADH, to learn, heal; which from <^MA, shorter form of MAN, 
food, eat). O. H. G. maz, food. p. Prob. from MAD, to to think. See Meditate, Man. Der. wedieme, vb.,Oth. iii. 3. 332 ; 
chew, appearing in I^at. mandere ; see Mandible. Der. meat- medicin-al, Wint. Ta. ii. 3. 37 ; medicin-ally ; medicin-able. Much Ado, 
offering. ii* 2. 5 * And see medical, medicate. 

MECHANIC, pertaining to machines. (F.,»L.,«Gk.) First MBDIEVAIi, relating to the middle ages. (L.) Also written 
used as a sb., with the sense ‘ mechanic art.’ M. E. mechanike. nudiaeval. Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. Coined from Lat. medi- 
‘Whos arte is cleped mechanike* ^\>rhosc art is called mechanic; put for crude form of medius, middle ; and Lat. au-um, an 

Gower, C. A. iii. 142.— O. F. mechanique, mecanique, ‘ mechanicall ; ’ age ; with suffi x -al. See Mediate and Age. 

Cot. —Lat. mechanica, mechanic; also used as sb., the science of MEDIOCRE, middling, moderate. (F., — L.) ‘ A very m^dfocra 

mechanics.— Gk. pLqx^iivtKit, sb., the science of mechanics; fem. of adj. poet, one Dra)rton;* Pope, To Dr. Warburton, Nov. 27, 1742 (R.)— 
fn!fxu>vin 6 t, relating to machines. — Gk. itrjxO’V^* a machine; see F. middling. — Lat. acc. of wadio^r/f, middling ; 

MaoMne. Der. wac/wwa-a/ (see Trench, Select Glossary) ; wacAomc- extended from medius, middle. {Cf. ferox from fems,^ See Mid, 
ally ; mechanics, mechaniei-an ; also mechanist, mechanism, Der. mediocrity, F. midiocriU, from Lat. acc. mediocritatem, 

MEUAT.^ a piece of metal in the form of a coin. (F.,— Ital.,— MEDITATE, to think, ponder, purpose. (L.) In Shak. Rich. 



862 MEDITERRANEAN. 

Ill, ill. 7. 75. [The sb. meditation is in much earlier use, spelt* 
tneditaciun in the Ancren Riwle, p.,44« 1 . 4.]«»Lat. meditatm^ pp. of 
medifarit to ponder. p. A frequMative verb, from the base med’- 
(»Gk. fia 6 -) appearing; in Lat. med-^ri, to heal, Gk. futvBdvitv^ to 
learn ; from the Da-e MADH, due to ^MA (also .MAN), to think. 
See Medicine, Man. Ber. meditafHon, from O. F. meditation >« 
Lat. acc. meditationem ; meditat-^, meditat-ive, meditat-ive-ly^ meditat- 
ive-ness. 

MFiDIT£iRItA!NlESA!N', inland. (L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 
234; and in Cotgrave, who translates O. F. Mediterran^e by ‘the 
mediterranean or mid*earth sea.* — Lat. mediierrane-us, situate in the 
middle of the land; with suffix -an ( = F. -an, Lat. -ani/s). — Lat. 
medi-,iox medio-, crude fonn of medius, middle; and terra, land; with 
suffix -an-e-. See Mid and Terrace. ^ Chiefly applied to 
the Mediterranean Sea, which appeared to the ancients as nearly in 
the middle of the old world ; but the word was sometimes used more 
generall y ; see Trench, Select Glossary. 

MRDIIJM, the middle place, means, or instalment. (L.) In 
Dryden, Art of Poetry, c. iv. 1 . 8rf8. — Lat. medium, the midst, a 
means ; neut. of medius, middle ; see Mid. 

MEDLAR, a small tree with a fruit somewhat like an apple or 
pear. (F., — L., — Gk.) Properly, medlar is the name of the tree\ the 
fruit should be called a medle, but the word is obsolete ; the medlar 
is so called because it bears medles, M. E. medlar, a medlar-tree ; 
Horn, of the Rose, 1375. Also called medle-tre. Sir Beves of Hamp- 
toun, ed. Turnbull, 52 (Stratmann). — O. F. meslier, *a medlar-tree ,* * 
Cot. — O, F. mesle, ‘a medlar (a Picard word);* Cot. — Lat. mes- 
pilum, a medlar ; cf. mespilus, a medlar-tree ; Pliny, b. xv. c. ao. — 
Gk. fiiamKov, a medlar. ^ The introduction of d before I in this 
word is curious ; but the same phenomenon occurs also in meddle 
and medley ;~il appears to be due to the O. F. s. 

MEDXiElT, a confused mass, confusion, mixture. (F., — L.) M.E. 
medU, medlee. ^ Medle, mixtura;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 331. Also spelt 
melU (dissyllabic), which occurs in Barbour’s Bruce in the sense of 
‘mixture,’ b. v. 1. 404, and over and over again in the sense of ‘fray,* 

‘ contest,' exactly corresjionding to the mod. F. mUee, which is in 
fact the same word. See Trench, Select Glossary. Chaucer has 
medlee in the sen.se of* mixed in colour,* as in: ‘He rood but hoomly 
in a medlee cote,’ Prol. to C. T. 330. — O. F. medle, mesle, melle (fern, 
forms medlee, medee, mellee), pp. of medler, mesler, or metier (mod. P'. 
miler), to mix. See further under Meddle. ^ The verb to 
meddle is sometimes contracted to mell. All’s Well, iv. 3. 257.; and 
see Nares. The M. E. melU, easily shortened to me//, is obviously 
the original of the slang word mill, a contest; for the change of 
vowel from e to i, see Mill. 

MEDUIjXiAR, MEDITLIiARir, belonging to the marrow. 
(L.) Medullar is in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Kersey, ed. 1715, 
has both forms. — Lat. >iwdM//am, belonging to the marrow.- Lat. 
medulla, marrow. p. The orig. sense was prob. ‘inmost;* 
from Lat. med-ius, middle ; see Mid. 

MEED, reward, wages, hire, reward of merit. (E.) M. E. mede, 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 20, 27, 34, 36, 39, &C.-A.S. med, Matt. vi. 1 ; 
older form meord (with r for older s), John, iv. 36, Rushworth MS. 
< 4 - G. miethe, hire; M.H. G. miete, O, H. G. mf>/o. Goth, mizdo, 
reward. +Russ. mzdflr, remuneration. 4 “Gk. /jua 06 $, pay. p. Origin 
doubtful ; an ingenious suggestion is that cited in VaniSek, that the 
orig. form was mad-dka, that which is set or put by measure ; from 
MAD, an extension of-^MA, to measure, and ^DHA, to put, 
place. Observe that meed stands for mizd. 

MGEiER, mild, gentle. (Scand.) M. E. mehe, Chaucer, C. T. 69 ; 
Havelok, 945; spelt meoc, Ormulnm, 667.-Icel. mjuhr, soft, agile, 
meek, mild. + Swed. mjuh, soft, pliable, supple, + Dan. myg, pliant, 
soft. + muik, soft. 4 “ Goth, muks *, only in comp, muka-modei, 
gentleness. Perhaps allied to Lith. minksztas, soft, minkyti, to knead ; 
from ^MAK, to knead; see Ma88(i). Der. meek-ly, meek-ness. 

MEERSCHAUM, a substance used for making tobacco-pipes. 
(G .) Modern. — G. meerschaum, lit. sea-foam. — G. meer, sea, cognate 
with E. Mere ; and schaum, foam, cognate with E. Soum. 

MEET (i), fitting, according to measure, suitable. (E.) M. E. 
mete, Chaucer, C. T. 2293. We also find M. E. mete with the sense 
of moderate, small, scanty ; P. Plowman’s Crede, 1 , 428. This is a 
closely related word, from the notion of fitting tightly. — A. S. gemet, 
meet, fit, Grein, i. 429. (The prefix ge-, readily dropped, makes no 
difference.) Cf. A. S. nukte, small, scanty, lit. tight-ntting ; whence 
unmSte, immense, immeasurable; Grein, ii. 227, 624.— A. S. metan, 
to mete ; see Mete. Cf. G. mdssig, moderate, frugal ; from messen, 
to measure. Ber. meetdy, meet-ness. 

MEET (2), to encounter, find, assemble. (E.) M.E. metm, 
Chaucer, C.T. 1526.-A. S. m^tan, to find, meet; Grein, ii. 234. 
tP'ormed with the usual vowel-change from 6 to 4 , that is, long 0.)— 
A. S. m 6 t, gem 6 t, a meeting ; see Moot. + O. Sax. mdtian (the exact , 


MELT. 

^equivalent of A. S. metan) ; from m 6 t. 4 * Du. moeten *, only in comp. 
ontmoeten, to meet ; from gemoet, a meeting. 4 * led* mceta, nueta, to 
meet ; from mdt, a meeting. 4- Swed. mSta, to meet ; from mot, pre- 
served only in the prep, mot, against, towaids. 4 * Dan. mode, to meet ; 
cf. mod, against. 4 Goth, gamotjan, to meet. Ber. meet-ing, A. S. 
gemeting, Grein, i. 429; meet-ing-house, 

MEGAliOSAURUS, a fossil animal. (Gk.) Lit. ‘great lizard.* 
— Gk. /stydXo-, crude form extended from ^^70-, base of pdyae, great, 
cognate with E. Much, q. v. ; and aavpoe, a lizard. 

megatherium, a fossil quadruped. (Gk.) Lit. ‘great 
wild beast.*— Gk. /* 4 ya-, base of fieyas, great, cognate with E. 
Much, q. V. ; and therium, put for Gk. Bripiov, dimin. of Blfp, a 
wild beast, cognate with La.t /era, a wild beast ; see Deer. 

MEGRIM, a pain affecting one side of the head. (P .,— L., — Gk.) 
M.E. migrim, migreim, migrene. ‘Mygreyme, migrym, mygrene, 
sekenesse, Emigranea;* Prompt. Parv. Ilere migrim is a corruption, 
by change of n to m, of the older form migrene. — F, migraine, ‘ the 
megrim, head-ach ;* Cot. — Low Lat. hemigranea, megrim, Ducange; 
cf. emigranea in Prompt. Parv., just cited. — Lat. hemieranium, a pain 
on one side of the face. — Gk. ^fUKpdnou, half the skull. — Gk. ^pn-, 
half (see Hemi-) ; and npaviov, the cranium, skull (see Crauium). 

MEEXjAHCHOIi'Y, depression or dejection of spirits, sadness. 
(P\, — L.,— Gk.) Supposed to be caused by an excess of black bile; 
whence the name. M.E. melancolie, Gower, C. A. i. 39; cf. ‘engen- 
dred of humours melancholike* Chaucer, C. T. 1377. — O.F. melon- 
cholie, ‘melancholy, black choler;* Cot.— Lat. melancholia. mm GV, 
/iekayxoKia, melancholy. — Gk. fji€\dyxo\o», jaundiced, filled with 
black bile. — Gk. fiiXar-, stem of fiikat, black, dark, gloomy (allied 
to Skt. mala, dirty, malina, black) ; and hile, cognate with E. 
Gall, q. V. Der. melanchol-ic, O. ¥. melancholique, * melancholick * 
(Cot.), from Lat. melancholicus. 

MELUjOT, the name of a plant. (F.,— L., — Gk.) In Levins 
and Cotgrave. — O. F. melilot, ‘ melilot ; * Cot. — Lat. melilotos. — Gk. 
ftcXfXwTot, fiehlkoDTov, a kind of clover ; so called from the honey it 
contained. — Gk. honey ; and Kcorde, lotus, clover. See Melli* 

fluoU8 and IjOtU8. 

MELIORATE, to make better, improve. (L.) Bacon has 
meliorate and melioration, Nat. Hist. §§ 232, 433 (R.) — Lat. melior- 
atus, pp. of meliorare, to make better (White'). — Lat. melior, better, 
p. Cognate with Gk. paWov, rather, compar. of fsdha, adv., very 
much, exceedingly. Root unknown. Der. meliorat-ion, a-meliorate, 

MEliLIELUOUS, flowing sweetly, sweet. (L.) In Milton, 
P. L. V. 429 ; P. R. iv. 277. And in Shak. Tw. Nt. ii. 3. 54. — Lat. 
mellijluus, flowing like honey (by change of -us to -ows, as in nu- 
merous other instances). — Lat. melli-, crude form of mel, honey ; and 
suffix -fiuus, flowing, formed from finer e, to flow. p. Lat. mel is 
cognate with Gk. p.iKi, Goth, milith, honey ; the root is uncertain. 
P'or Lat. finer e, see Eluent. Der. So also melli-fiuent, from melli- 
(as above) and fluent-, stem of pres. pt. of fiuere. So also melliferous, 
i.e. honey-bearing, from 'LoX.ferre, to bear. And see marmalade. 

MELLOW, fully ripe. (E.) *Melwe, melowe, or rype, Maturus ;* 
Prompt. Parv. The true sense is ‘ soft ’ or ‘ pulpy,’ like very ripe 
fruit. By the frequent substitution of / for r, it stands for (or is a 
mere variant of) A. S. mearu, soft, tender, Grein, ii. 239. Closely 
allied words are Marrow, Meal (i), which see. 4 murw, soft, 
tender; cf. mollig, soft, malsch, soft, lender,4M.H.G. mar, O.H.G. 
maro, soft, tender. Cf. also Lat. mollis, soft, Gk. ptahojeds, soft; 
Gotli. gamalwiths, contrite (Luke, iv. 18), from gemalwjan, to grind 
down, extension of malan, to grind. p. All from the common 
^ MAR, MAL, to grind, crush, pound ; see Mar, Melt, Mild. 
Ber. mellow-ness. 

201LODRAMA, MELODRAME, a theatrical perform- 
ance, with songs. (F., — Gk.) Given in Todd’s Johnson only in the 
form melodrame, noted by Todd as a modem word lately borrowed 
from French.^ It is now always written melodrama. . melodrame, 
properly, acting with songs. A coined word. — Gk. isiko-, crude 
form of tiiXoe, a song (see Melody) ; and S/m/ia, an action, drama 
(see Drama). Ber. melodramat-ic, melodramat-ist, from the stem 
Bpdfiar-. 

MELODY, an air or tune, music. (F., — L.,««Gk.) M.E. melodie, 
melodye, Chaucer, C. T.. 9 ; Legend of St. Christopher, 1 . 18. — O. F. 
melodie. — Lat. melodia. — Gk. /seXqtbia, a singing. — Gk. puk^BSe, adj., 
singing, musical. — Gk. pteK-, for pdXo-, crude form of piiXoe, a song, 
music ; and tpMt, a song, ode (see Ode). Perhaps tsikoe is allied to 
fioAoxdi ; see Mellow. Ber. melotU-oius, dy, -ness. 

MEIfOH, a kind of fruit. (F.,— L., — Gk.) * Of melons ; ’ see Sir T. 
Elyot, Castell of Helth, b. ii. c. 7.— O. F. melon, ‘ a melon ; * Cot. — 
Lat. melonem, acc. of melo, an apple-shaped melon. — Gk. pdjkor, 
(1) an apple, (2) fruit of various kinds. Cf. Lat. malum, an apple 
(possiblyboiTOwed from Gk.) Der. mar-mal-ade, q. v. 

» MELT, to make liquid, dissolve. (£.) M. £. melten ; pt. t. maltt 
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Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1017; pp. molttn, P. Plowman, lying. Allied to mentiri, to lie. p. The orig. meaning of Lat 
B. xiii. 8a.i» A.S. melton, pt. t. mealt, Grein, ii. a^jo. p. It seems mentiri was * to think out, invent, devise ; * cf. eommentum, a device, 
best to connect this word with Skt. mridu (base mard-), soft, and the a falsehood, comminisei, to devise. y. Hence the base man-/- is 
O. Slavonic mladu, soft (cited by Max Muller, Lect. on Language, plainly an extension from the common ^ MAN, to think. See 
8th edit,, ii. 363). •• ^ MARD, to rub down, crush, overcome ; an mezition, Mentor, Man. Der. mendaci-^ns, formed with suffix 
extended form of V MAR, to grind, pound. Cf. Marrow, -oiw from the crude form mendaci- above ; mendaci^ousdy, -mesa. 
Mellow, from the same root. Iff The connection with smelt is MEINDICANT, a beggar. (L.) Properly an adj., as * the men- 
by no means so sure as might at first appear. The words may be d/cant (or begging) friars.’ The word came in with these friars, and 
independent of each other. Der. meltdng, melt-ingdy. Also malt, must have been well known, as a Latin word at least, in the 14th 
q. V., m« 7 /, q. V. century. Chaucer has the F. form mendiant, C.T. 7488. But it 

MiSiMBmK, a limb, a clause, one of a community. (F.,«*L.) does not appear very early as an £. word; it occurs in Blount's 
M. E. membre, Rob. of Glouc. p. 51 1, 1 . ia.*F. membre, a member. Gloss., ed. 1674. Lat. mendicant-, stem, of pres. part, oi mendicare, 
«Lat. membrum, a member. Cf. Skt. marman, a member, a joint, to beg. — Lat. mendicus, beggarly, poor; of uncertain origin. Der. 
Root uncertain. Der. irith E. suffix. Aho Tnembr-ane, q,y. mendicant>y. Also mendiedhy, M.E. mendicite, Rom. of the Rose, 

MEMBRAITEl, a thin skin or film. (F.,»L.) • The skin is a 6427, 6436, from O F. mendiciU, ‘mendicity,’ Cot. 
membrane of all the rest the most large and thick;* P. Fletcher, MEiN^XAli, one of a household, servile. (F., — Low Lat., — L.) 
Purple Island, c. 2, note I3(R.) — P'. membrane, *a membrane;’ Cot. Properly an adj., but also used as sb. * His seruauntes mtnyall;*. 
— Lat. membrana, a skin covering a member of the body, a mem- Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 592. M. E. meineal, meyneal, 
brane. — Lat. mend>r-um, a member ; see Member. Der. membran- * Grete je wcl her ^neyneal chirche,’ i. e. the church of their house- 

ous, membran-acH-ous, hold, Wyclif, Rom. xvi. 5. This adj. is formed, by help of the 

MEMBMTO, a memorial or token whereby to remember an- common suffix -al (— ¥. -al, Lat. ^alh) from the M.E. sb. meme, 

other. (L.) A Lat. word, adopted into E., but it is not easy to say meinee, maine, mainee, a household, now obsolete, but once in com- 
at what date. The phrase memento mori (remember you must die) mon use ; see Rob. of Glouc., pp. 167, 202 ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
is in Shak. i Hen. IV, iii. 3. 35 ; but this is used in a different con- I.angtoft, p. 15 ; Will, of Paleme, 284, 416 ; Havelok, 827 ; Wyclif, 
nection. ‘That memento would do well for you too, sirrah Dry- Matt. x. 25. Luke, ii. 4; Chaucer, C. T. 7^27, 7738, 14348, 17177. 
den. Kind Keeper, A. iv. sc. i. We find * for memento sake* as early p. Note that this word is entirely unconnected with E. many, with 
as in P. Plowman, B. v. 476, where there is a special allusion to the which Richardson confuses it. In Spenser, prob. owing to such con- 
text ‘ Remember me,* Luke, xxiii. 42. — Lat. memento (see Luke, fusion, the word is badly spelt many or manie, F. Q. v. ii. 3. — O. F. 
xxiii. 42, Vulgate) ; imperative of memini, I remember ; see Men- maisnee, maisnie, meisnee, meisnie (Burguy) ; cf. ‘ Mesnie, a meyny, 
tion. Mind. family ; ’ Cot. The same word as Ital. masnada, a family, troop, 

MEMOIR, a record, short biographical sketch, collection of company of men. — Low Lat. mansionata *, for which Ducange gives 

recollections. (F., — L.) Commonly in the pi. memoirs, spelt me- the forms mansnada, maisnada, a family, household; whence the 
moires in Phillips’ Diet., ed. 1706. — O. F. memoires, ‘notes of [read derivative mansionaticum, expenses of a household, as explained in 
or] writings for remembrance, . . . records ; ’ Cot. PI. of memoire, Brachet, s. v. manage. y. Formed, with fern. part, suffix -ata, 
memory. — Lat. memoria, memory ; also, a historical account, record, from mansion-, stem of Lat. mamio, a dwelling. See Mansion, 
memoir. See Memory. MENIVEB. MINEVER, MINIVER, a kind of fur. 

MEMORY, remembrance, recollection. (F., — L.) M.E. memorie, (F.,— L.) M.E. meniuer (with u for v) ; spelt menyuere, P. Plow- 
Chaucer, C.T. 10118; King Alisaunder, 4790. — O.F. memoire, mft- man, B. xx. 137. — O. F. menuver\ *menu ver, ou verb, the furre 
mory (of which an older form was probably memorie). — Lat. memoria, minever, also, the beast that bears it ; * Cot. Also spelt menu vair, 
memory. — Lat. memor, mindful. p. The Lat. me-mor appears to * minever, the furre of ermine mixed or spotted with the furre of the 
be a reduplicated form (like me-min-i, I remember) ; cf. Gk. fjtip-iAfpot, wcesell called gris ; ’ Cot. — O. F, menu, ‘ little, small,’ Cot. ; and 
anxious, pep-prifiiHv, to be anxious, to ponder eameslly (with which vair, ‘ a rich fur of ermines powdered thick with blue hairs ; * Cot. 
the notion of memory is closely associated) ; the simpler form in Gk. p. The F. menu is from I-at. minutus, small ; see Minute. The F. 
appears in nipipva, care, thought. y. Thus the base appears as vair is from Lat. uarius, variegated, spotted ; see Vair, Various. 
MAR, a later form of -y^SM AR, to remember, as seen in Skt. smri, to Thus the sense is ‘ little spotted * fur or animal, 
remember ; whence also E. Martyr, q. v. See Benfey, Skt. Diet., p. MENSES, the monthly discharge from the womb. (L.) A Lat. 
1091. Der. memori-al, Gower, C. A. ii. 19, from O. F. memorial, *a medical phrase. In Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. menses, with the same 
memoriall ’ (Cot.), from Lat. memorialis ; memori-al-ist, memori-al-ise. sense ; pi. of mensis, a month ; from the same root as E. Month, 
Also memor-able, Hen. V, ii. 4. 53, from O. F. memorable, * memor- q. v. Der menstruous, q. v. 

able * (Cot.) — Lat. mtfmora- 6 < 7 «.s, from m^morartf, which from m^mor. MENSTRUOUS, having or belonging to menses. (L.) In 
Hence memor-ahl-y. Also memorandum, pi. memorandums, i Hen. Isaiah, xxx. 22 (A. V.) — Lat, menstruus, monthly. — Lat. mends, a 
IV, iii. 3. 179, from Lat. memorandum, neut. of fut. pass. part, month. See Month. Der. mensiru-ate, from menstruare. Also 
of memor are, to record. Also eom-memor-ate, im-memor-ial, re- menstruum, a solvent. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 1. § 11 ; 
mem-ber. Doublet, memoir. so called, says Richardson, ' because its action was, as we are told, 

MEM AOE, a threat. (F., — L.) M.E. menace, manace; spelt assisted by a moderate fire during a month;’ or, says Wedgwood, 
manas. King Alisaunder, 1 . 843. * Now cometh manace, that is an * from the notion that chemical solvents could only be duly prepared 
open folie; for he that ofte manaceth,* &c. ; Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De in dependence on the changes of the moon.’ 

Ira, near end. — O. F. menace, menache, manache (Burguy), menace MENSURATION, measuring, measurement. (L.) In Phillips, 
(Cot.), a threat. — Lat. mmocm, a threat, of which the pi. minacice is ed. 1706. Formed, by analogy with F. words in -tion, from Lat. 
used by Plautus. — Lat. minaci-, crude form of minax, full of threats; mensurationem, acc. of mensuratio, a measuring. — Lat. mensuratus, 
also, projecting. — Lat. mina, pi., things projecting, hence (from the pp. of mensurare, to measure. — Lat. mensura, measure ; see 
idea of threatening to fall) threats, menaces. — Lat. minere, to jut Measure. 

out, prcnect. Der. menace, verb, as above ; menac-ing, menac-ing-ly. -MENT, a common suffix. (F., — L.) F. -ment, from Lat. 

From the same source, com-tmn-atdon, de-mean; also e-min-ent, pro- -mentum, crude form -men-to-, an extension of Aryan -man-; 

min-ent, see Schleicher, Compend. § 219. 

MENAGERIE, a place for keeping wild animals. (F.,— Low MENT AIi, p^|aining to the mind. (F., — L) In Shak. Timon, 
Lat., — L.) ‘The menagerie in the tower;* Burke, On a Regicide i. 1. 31. — F. mental, ‘mentall;’ Cot. - Low Lat. men/alis, mental. 
Peace, let. i (R.) — F. mdnagerie, * properly a place where the — Lat. ment-, stem of mens, the mind ; see Mind. Der. 
animals of a household are kept, then by extension a place in which mental-ly. 

are kept rare and foreign animals; * Bra^et. (So also Scheler.) — MENTION, a notice, remark, hint. (F., — L.) M.E. mentioun, 
F. nUnager, to keep house. — F. manage, a household, housekeeping; Chaucer, C. T. 895.— F. mention, * mention.’ — Lat. mentionem, acc. of 
O. F. macnag^, * houshold stuffe, busmesse, or people, a houshold, m«a/io, a mention. Closely related to we/is (crude form m«»/i-), the 
family, or meyney ;’ Cot. See further under Menial, Mansion. mind, and to me-min-i, 1 remember. See Mind. Der. mention, vb., 
I^NjD, to remove a fault, repair. (F., — L.) M. E. menden. Will. Wint. Tale, iv. i. 22 ; mention-able. 

of Paleme, 647. The sb. mendyng is in King Alisaunder, 5206. MENTOR, an adviser, monitor. (Gk.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. 
Mend is a mere corruption of amend, by the loss of the initial vowel. Simply adopted from the story in Homer, where Athene t-a<kes the 

See Amend. Der. mend-er, mend-ing. form of Mentor with a view to give advice to Ulysses. See Pope’s 

MENDACIT Y , falsehood, lying. (L.) * The mendacity of Homer, Od. b. ii. — Gk. Mivrup, proper name ; it means * adviser,’ 

Greece;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 6. §9. Formed, by an d is e quivalent to Lat. monitor. Doublet, mo«i 7 or, q. v. 

analogy with F. words in -iy, from Lat. acc. mendacitatem, from nom. MEFmITIS, a pestilential exhalation. (L.) In Phillips, 
mendacitas, ffilsehood. — Lat. mendaci-, crude form of mendax, false, ^ World of Words, ed. 1706. The adj. mephitick is in Blount’s Gloss,, 
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MERCANTILE. 


MESS. 


ed. 1674. •• Lat. nupkiUs, a pestilential exhalation ; JEa. ni. 84.^ 3 IXSBIT, exMllence, worth, desert. (F.,— L.). M. E. nuriit. 


Dar. mepkit-ic. 

MSBCANTHjE, commercial. (F.,-iL.) *That I may use the 
mercantil term;* Howell, Familiar Letters, vol. i. let 29; a. d. 1621. 
— F. mercantile ‘merchantly;* Cot.^LowLat. m«r<; 6 r»/f 7 is, mercantile. 
•■Lat. mercant-e stem of pres. part, of mercarit to trade. See 
Herchant. 

MEBCEE’ARlTy hired for money, medy of gain. (F.,— L.) 
M. E. mercenariit Chaucer, C. T. 516. •• F. mercenaire, * mercenary ; * 
Cot. Lat. mercenariuse older form mercennariuse a hireling ; put for 
merced'-nariue, Lat. merced^e stem of mercese a reward. See 
Mercy. 

MEBCEB, a dealer in silks and woollen cloths. (F., — L.) The 
sense is sii^lv *a trader.’ In early use. M. E. mercer \ Ancren 
Riwle, p. 60, 1 . 18. F. mercier. — Low Lat. merceriuse a mercer, 
trader. •■Lat. mtfrc-, stem of merx^ merchandise; with suffix •erius<=* 
ariuse denoting the a^ent. See Merchant. Der. mercer-y. 
MEBCHAETDISE, a merchant’s goods, wares. (F., •■ L.) 
M. E. marchandisie P. Plowman, B. prol. 63. — F. marchandisee * mer- 
chandise;* Cot.*«F. marchand; see Merchant. 

MEBCHAMT, a trader. (F., — L.) M.E. marchantt Chaucer, 
C. T. 27a ; Floriz and Blauncheflur, cd. Lumby, 42. — O. F. marchant 
(Burguy), F. marchande a merchant. — Lat. mercant-e stem, of pres, 
pt. of mercarit to barter. — Lat. merc-^ stem of merx^ merchandise. — 
Lat. mererA, to gain, buy, purchase ; see Merit. Der. merchant- 
moHe Matt. xiii. 45 ; merchand-hce q. v. And see com-merce, 
MjQBCUBT, the messenger of the gods ; Quicksilver. (F.,—L.) 
M. E. mercurice with the sense of quicksilver, Chaucer, C. T. 16240, 
16242 ; as the name of the god, id. 13H7. — Norman F. mercuric, 
Livre des Creatures, by Philippe de Thaun, 1 . 264 (in Wright, 
Popular Treatises on Science) ; F. mercure. — Lat. Mercurium, acc. 
of Mercurius, Mercury, the god of traffic. — Lat. mere-, stem of merx, 
merchandise ; see Merchant. Der. mercuri-al, Cymb. iv. 2. 310 ; 
mereurial-ise, 

MEBCY, favour, clemency. (F., — L.) In early use. M.E. 
merei. Old Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 43 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 30.— 
F. merei ; oldest form mercit. •• Lat. mercedem, acc. of merces, reward, 
pay ; which in Low Lat. had the sense of mercy or pity. — Lat. mere-, 
stem of merx, merchandise, traffic. — Lat. merere, to gain, buy, pur- 
chase; see Merit. Der. merci-ftd, spelt merciuol, Ayenbite of 
Inwy t, p. 188; merci-ful-ly, merci-ful-ness ; merci-less, merci-less-ly, 
merci-less-ne$s ; mercy-seat, Exod. xxv. 1 7. 

MEBE (x), a lake, pool. (E.) M. E. mere, Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, A. 158. •■A. S. mere, a mere ; Cirein, ii. 232. + meer. 4 * 
Icel. marr, the sea. 4 * G. meer, O. H. G. mari, sea. 4- Goth, marei, 
sea. 4 Rwss. more, sea. 4 Lithuan. mares, sea (Schleicher). 4 W. 
mdr. 4 Gael, and Irish muir. 4 Lat. mare, p. The orig. sense 
is * that which is dead,’ hence a desert, waste, a pool of stagnant 
water or the waste of ocean ; cf. Skt. maru, a desert, derived from 
mri, to die. See Mortal. Der. mar-sh, q.v. ; mar-isk, q. v. 
Doublet, moor (1), q. v. 

MEBE (a), cure, simple, absolute. (L.) Very common in Shak. ; 
see Mcas. for Meas. iii. i. 30, &c. See Trench, Select Glossary.— 
Lat. nurus, pure, unmixed ; esp. used of wine. p. The orig. sense 
is ‘bright;* cf. Skt. marichi, a ray of light. — MAR, to gleam ; 
whence Gk. fMpfxalpHv, to glitter ; see Marble. Der. mere-ly. 
MCEBETBICIOUS, alluring by false show. (L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. Formed, by the common change of -us to ous, from Lat. 
meretricius, pertaining to a courtesan. — Lat. meretrici-, crude form of 
meretrixt a courtesan. Formed with fern, suffix -tr-ix (signifying an 
agent) from mere-re, to gain. See Merit. Der. meretricious-ly, -ness, 
lOBBGEf to sink, plunge under water. (L.) It occurs in Prynne’s 
Breviate of the Prelates, ed. 1637, p. 64; Todd’s Johnson. The sb. 
mersion is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. -Lat. mergere, to dip. 4 Skt. 
majf, to dive, bathe, sink. Der. merg-er ; mers-ion, from mersionem, 
ICC. of mersiot a dipping, from mersus, pp. of mergere. Also e-merge, I 
'm-met^e, 1 

MEBIDIAM, pertaining to mid-day. (F., - L.) M. E. meridian ; 
the altitude meridian ; * Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 1 . 56. 
llso used as sb. — 0 . F. meridien, ‘meridian, south ; also as sb., the 
meridian;* Cot. — Lat. meridianus, belonging to mid-day. — Lat. meri* 
lies, mid-day; corrupted from merf/d/cs. — Lat. medi-, for medius, 
middle; and dies, a day. See Mediate and DiumaL Der. 
tneridion-cd, Chaucer, C. T, 1 05 7 7 t fronx O. F. meridional, Lat. meri- 
iionalis; meridion-al-ly, \ 

MEBIMO, a variety of sheep. (Span., — L.) Not in Todd’s 
Johnson. — Span, merino, roving from pasture to pasture; a name 
given to a certain kind of sheep. — Span, merino, an inspector of pas- 
tures and sheep-walks. — Low Lat. ma/orinus, a major-domo, steward 
af a household ; cf. I^w Lat. majoralis, a head-shepherd. See 
Ducange. Formed from Lat. maior, greater ; see Major. ^ 


Gower, C. A. iii. 187. — O.F. merite, * merit;* Cot. — Lat. meritum, 
lit. a thing deserved ; orig. neut. of merilus, pp. of merere, to deserve. 
p. The orig. sense of merere was * to receive as a share ; * and it is 
allied to Gk. fxelpopuu, I obtain a portion, pdpoe, a portion, share. 
Root uncertain; see Curtius, i. 413. Der. merit-or-i-ous, Tyndall’s 
Works, p. 171, col. I, Englished from Lat. meritorius, deserving; 
meritor-i-ous-ly, -ness. And see mercantile, mercenary, mercer, mer- 
chant, Mercury, mercy, meretricious, 

MERLE, a blackbird. (F., — L.) In Henrysoun’s Complaint of 
Creseide, 1 . 24. — O. F. merle, ‘ a mearle, owsell, blackbird ; * Cot. — 
Lat. merula. a blackbird. Root uncertain. Der. merl-in, 
MEBLIM, a kind of hawk. (F., — L.?) M. E. merlion, Chaucer, 
Pari, of Foules, 339. — O.P\ emerillon, esmerillon, ‘the hawk termed a 
marlin ; ’ Cot. Cf. Ital. smerlo, a kind of hawk, whence smeriglione, 
a merlin ; Span, esmerejon, a merlin. p. Diez supposes these words 
to have been formed from Lat. merula, a blackbird; the initial s being 
unoriginal. See Merle. 

MERMAID, a fabled marine animal. (E.) M. E. mermaid, 
Chaucer, C. T. 15276; also meremaidens, Rom. of the Rose, 682.— 
A.S. mere, a lake, mere; and matgd, a maid ; cf. A. S. mere-wif, a 
mere-woman, Grein, ii. 233. See Mere and Maid. ^ The 
sense of mere was easily exchanged for that of tea under the influence 
of P\ mer, the cognate word. Der. mer-man, similarly formed. 
MEBBY, sportive, cheerful. (C.) M. E. merie, mirie, murie 
(with oner), Chaucer, C.T. 235, 1388. — A.S. merg, merry, Grein, ii. 
23.^. P* Not a Teutonic word, but borrowed from Celtic. — Irish 
and Gael, mear, merry, mirthful, playful, wanton. The root ap|)ears 
in Gael, mir, to sport, play, flirt, whence also Gael, mire, play, 
pastime, mirth, transport, fury, mireagach, merry, playful, Irish mire, 
play, levity, madness. Perhaps allied to Mild, q. v. Der. merri-ly, 
merri-ness, L. L. L. i. i. 202 ; also merri-ment (a hybrid word, with 
F. suffix, which has almost displaced merriness), Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
6. 3. Also merry-andrew, ’wYiOXQ Andrew is a personal name, asserted 
by Heame (Benedict. Abbas, ed. 1735, tom. i. pref. p. 5©) to have 
been given to jesters in remembrance of the once famous Andrew 
Boorde, Doctor of Physic in the reign of Henry VIII ; several jest- 
books were ascribed to him, perhaps wrongly; see Mr. Furnivall’s 
preface to his edition of Andrew Boorde’s Introduction of Know- 
ledge, and see the passage from Heame cited at length in Todd’s 
Johnson. Also merry-thought ; Cot. translates F. lunette by ‘ the 
merry-thought, the forked craw-bone of a bird, which we use in sport 
to put on our noses.’ And see mirth, 

MESENTERY, a membrane in the middle of the intestines. 
(L., — Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Englished from Lat. mesen- 
/eriMm. — Gk. fitaevripiov, also fxtaivTtpor, the membrane by which 
all the intestines are connected. — Gk. piea-, for piiaos, middle, cognate 
with Lat. medius (see Mid) ; and evrepov, a piece of the entrails (see 
Entrails). Der. mesenter-ic, 

MESH, the opening between the threads of a net. (E.) Some- 
times mask, Surrey has meash as a verb. ‘ How smal a net may 
take and meash a hart of gentle kinde ; ' Description of the Fickle 
Affections, 1 . 44; in Tottel’s Misc., ed. Arber, p. 7. M.E. maske; 

‘ maske of nette, macula;* Prompt. Parv. — A. S. max, a net (equiva- 
lent to masc, by the frequent interchange of x and sc, as in ask « A. S. 
axian, acsian). We find ‘ max mine,* glossed by retia mea ; iElfric’s 
Colloquy, in Thorpe’s Analecta, p. 23, 1 . 5 (or in Wright’s Vocab. i. 
5, 1. 18). The very rare dimin. mcescre, a mesh, is glossed by Lat. 
macula in a gloss (Bosworth). 4 maas, a mesh, net. 4 Icel, 
mbskvi, a mesh. 4 maske, 4 Swed. maska. 4 G. maseke. 4 W. 
masg, a mesh, net-work ; masgl, a mesh. p. The orig. sense seems 
to have been * a knot,’ from the use of knots in netting ; this sense 
appears in Lithuanian mazgas, a knot, magzias, a knitting-needle, 
allied to the verb megsti (pres. t. mezgu), to knot, to weave nets; 
forms cited by Fick, iii. 236 ; Nesselmann, p. 387, Der. mesh, vb., 
as above. 

ME8MEBISE, to induce an extraordinary state of the nervous 
system, in which the operator controls the action of the patient. 
(G. proper name.) Formed with verbal suffix -ise (« F. -iser), from 
Mesmer, the name of a German physician, of Mersburg, who first 
published his doctrines in 1 766. See Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Der. 
mesmer-ist, mesmer-ism, mesmer-ic. 

MEB8 (i), a di^h of meat, portion of food. (F.,-L.) * A mease 

of meat, ferculum ; * Levins, 204. 36. ‘ A messe, or dish of meate 
borne to the table, ferculum ; * Baret, Alvearie. And see Gen. xliii. 
34. M. E. messe ; ‘ Messe of mete, ferculum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. [Cf. 
M. E. entremesse, a side dish, on which see my note to Barbour’s 
Bruce, b. xvi. 1 . 457.] “G. F, mes, a dish, course at table (the invari- 
able form, Burguy). Cotgrave has ; ‘ mefs, a messe, or service of 
meat, a course of dishes at table.* Mod. F. mets (which also appears 
in Cotgrave), is a misspelt form due to a wish to point out more dis- 
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tinctly its connection with the verb mettre, of which the old pp. was ; 
mes ; see Bartsch, Chrestomathie Fran9aise, col. ii, 1 . 43. Ch Ital. 
messot a course of dishes at table; also, a messenger (the former— 
Lat. missum, the latter «Lat. O, F. mes ( = Low Lat. 

missufn)t that which is set or placed, viz. on the table ,* pp. of mttirt, 
to place. -• Low Lat. mittere^ to place ; Lat. mitUre^ to send. See 
Message. ^ Not to be derived from A. S. my&e, a table, nor 
from Lat. mensa, nor from O. H. G. maz, meat ; all of which have 
been (absurdly) suggested. Per. mm, sb., a number of persons 
who eat together, the orig. number being four; see Levins, and 
Trench, Select Glossary; also L. L.L. iv. 3. 207. Also mm, vb., to 
eat of a mess, associate at table ; whence mess-mate, 

MBSS (a), a mixture, disorder. (E., or Scand.) ‘ As pure a mess 
almost as it came in ; ' Pope, Epilogue to Satires, Dial. ii. 166. A 
corruption of mesh^ which is another form of masM ; as pointed out 
by Wedgwood. ‘ Mescolare, to mixe, to mingle, . . to intermeddle, to 
mash, to mesh, to mell;* Florio. ‘Mescolanza, . . a medlie, a mesh, . . 
a mixture ; * id. It is, accordingly, a mere variant of Mash, q. v. 

MESSAGE, a communication sent to another, an errand. (F.,— 

L. ) In early use. In Rob. of Glouc. p. 359, 1 . 24. — F. message, *a 
message;* Cot. — Low Lat. missatieum, message. Extended from 
Lat. missus, pp. of mittere, to send ; see Mission. Per. messenger, 
q. V. And see mess (i), mass (2). 

MESSENGER, the bearer of a message. (F.,— L.) The « is 
excrescent, as in scavenger for scavager, passenger for passager ; so 
also messenger is for messager, M.E. messager, Chaucer, C. T. 5163, 
5191, 5205, 3226; Ancren Riwle, p. iqo, 1 . 20. Formed from mes- 
sage with suffix -er of the ^agent ; see Message. ^ We also find 

M. E. message in the sense of * messenger,* as in Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, B. 454. This form answers to Low Lat. missaticus. 

MESSIAH, the anointed one. (Heb.) In Dan. ix. 25. — Heb. 
m ishiach, anointed ; from mdshach, to anoint. 

MESSUAGE, a dwelling-house with offices, &c. (F., — L.) *Afm 
suage {messuagium), a dwelling-house ; but by that name may also 
pass a curtilage, a garden, an orchard, a dove-house, a shop, a mill, 
a cottage, a toft, as parcel of a messuage* &c. ; Blount, Nomolexicon, 
ed. 1691. M.E. mesuage, Chaucer, C. T. 3977. — O.F, mesuage, 
a manor-house (Roquefort) ; cf. I..OW Lat. mesuagium, messuagium, a 
manor-house (Ducange), closely allied to Low Lat. massagium, 
mansuagium, a farm-house. p. Closely allied to (if not the same 
word as) O. F. masage, masaige (given by Roquefort s. v. mas), mais- 
sage, massaige (Burguy), a tenement. All these words are derivatives 
from O. F. mas (also mes, mez, men, mein, metz), answering to E. 
manse. Cotgrave has : * mas de terre, an oxe-gang, plow -land, or 
hide of land, containing about 20 acres, and having a house belonging 
to it.* Also ; * metz, a mesuage, tenement, or plowlaiid, a Walloon 
word.’ — Low Lat. masa, massa, mansa, a small farm with a house, 
a manse. — Lat. mansa, fem. of mansus, pp. of manere, to remain, 
dwell. See Manse, Mansion. Thus messuage — mans-age. 

META-, prefix. (Ck.) From Gk. /terd, prep., among, with, after; 
frequently used as a prefix, when it commonly implies ‘change.* 
Cognate with Goth, mith, A. S. mid, G. mit, with. Per. met-al, 
mcta-morpho>is, meta-phor, meta-phrase, meta-physics, meia-thesis, met- 
empsychosis, met-eor, meth-od, met-onymy. 

METAIi, a name given to certain solid opaque substances, as 
gold. (F.,-.L., — Gk.) M.E. metal, Rob. of Glouc. p. 28, 1 . 16; 
also metel, id. p. 6, 1 . 20. — O, F. metal, ‘mettal, mettle;’ Cot — Lat. 
metallum, a mine, metal. — Gk. /if toXXov, a pit, cave, mine, mineral, 
metal. Cf, neraKKdw, I search after, search carefully, explore ; also 
fseripxofMi, I come among, follow, go after, seek for. p. The pre- 
fix is certainly Gk. /ler-, short for /icrd, among, with, cognate with 
Goth. Truth, A. S. mid, G. mit, with. 7. The base in dA-\d<w is 
supposed to be from the same root as ip- in ep-xopai, viz. ^AR, to 
go ; cf. Skt. ri, to go, meet, attain, whence richchha, archchha, to go 
(corresponding to Gk. Hpxopai). See Curtius. Thus the orig. sense 
would seem to be * a place for going about among,’ a mine ; later, a 
mineral. Per. metall-ic, Milton, P. L. i. 673, immediately from Lat. 
metallicus ; metalli-fer-ous, from metalli- ** metallo-, crude form of 
metallum, and -fer, producing, from ferre, to bear ; also metalloid, 
i.e. metal-like, from Gk. piraKKo-, crude form of plraKKov, and 
tTdot, form ; also metallurgy, q. v. Poublet, mettle. 

metallurgy, a working in metals. (F., — L., — Gk.) In 
Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1706. — O. F. me^allurgie, ‘a search for 
metali in the bowels of the earth,* Cot. [But this would appear 
to be but a partial explanation.] — Low Lat. metallurgia*, not 
recorded, but such a form must have existed as a transcription 
from the Gk. — Gk, peraWovpyds, adj., working in metals, mining ; 
ptraXKovpyuv, to smelt ore or work metals. — Gk. pha^o-, crude 
form of /ifroXXoi', a metal ; and epyov, work, cognate with E. vforh. 
See Metal and Work. ^ The vowel « — Gk. ov, resulting from 
o and f. Per. meiallurg-ic-al, melallurg-Ut, < 
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> METAMORPHOSIS, change of form, transformation. (L.,— 
Gk.) Chaucer has Metamorpkoseos, short for Metamorphoseos liber, 
book of meiamorphosis, C. T. 4513. He alludes to the celebrated 
Metamorphoseon Libri, books of metamorphoses, by Ovid ; and there 
is no doubt that the word became widely familiar because Ovid 
used it.— Lat. metamorphosis (gen. sing. »w/amor/>*o«*s or metamorpko- 
seos, the latter being the Gk. form ; gen. pi. metamorphoseon), a 
transformation. — Gk. perap 6 p<fwais, a transformation. — Gk. pera- 
poppdopat, I am transformed. — Gk. perd, which in comp, has the 
sense of ‘ change ; ’ and poppdor, I form, from popgd], form. fi. The 
etymology of popplj is uncertain ; but it is probably to be connect^ 
with pdpttruv, to grasp, and with Skt. wnV, to touch, to stroke ; the 
orig. sense being ‘ a moulded shape.’ See Curtius. Per. metamor^ 
phase. Two Gent. i. 1. 66, ii. 1. 32, a verb coined from the sb. 
above ; also used by Gascoigne, Complaint of Philomene, 1 . 18 from 
end. Also metamorph-ic, a geological term, likewise a coined word. 
METAPHOR, a transference in the meaning of words. (F.,— 
L., — Gk.) ‘ And make therof a metapkore ; ’ Gascoigne, Complaint 

of Philomene (near the end) ; ed. Arber, p. 116. — F. metaphore, *a 
metaphor ; * Cot. — Lat. melaphora. — Gk. perarpopd, a translerring of 
a word from its proper signification to another. — Gk. ptrapipsiv, 
to transfer. — Gk. ptrd, which in comp, often gives the sense of 
‘ change ; * and <pipeiy, to bear, carry, cognate with E. bear. See 
Meta- and Bear. Per. metaphor-ie, metaphor-ic-al, metaphor-ic- 
al-ly. 

METAPHRASE, METAPHRASIS, a literal translation. 
(Gk.) * Metaphrasis, a bare translation out of one language into 
another ;* Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1706. — Gk. perdrppaais, a 
paraphrasing. — Gk. ptraippd^up, to paraphrase, translate, lit. to 
change the style of phrase. — Gk. perd, signifying ‘ change ; ’ and 
ippditiv, to speak. See Meta- and Phrase. Per. metaphrast"^ 
Gk. ptrarppd(jrr)s, a translator ; metaphrast-ic. 

METAPHYSICS, the science of mind. (L., — Gk.) Formerly 
called metaphysic ; thus Tyndall speaks of * textes of logike, ... of 
metaphysike Works, p. 104, 1 . i . — Lat. metaphysical ; 

whence metaphysica, sb. pi, metaphysics. — Gk. perd to pvaina, after 
physics ; because the study was supposed fitly to follow the study of 
physics or natural science. The name is due to editors of Aristotle. 
See Physios. Per. metaphysic-al, Levins ; metaphysic-al-ly, meta- 
pkysic-i-an. 

METATHESIS, transposition of the letters of a word. (L.,— 
Gk.) In Blount's (^loss., ed. 1674. — Lat. metathesis. — Gk. perd- 
Beais, transposition. — Gk. ptrd, signifying ‘ change ; ’ and Biats, a 
setting, place. See Meta- and Thesis. 

METE, to measure. (E.) M. E. meten, P. Plowman, B. i. 175. — 
A. S. meian, gemetan, to measure ; Grein, ii. 234.-4-Du. iw/^w.-flcel. 
metn, to tax, value. + Swed. mdta, to measure. *4- Goth, mitan. + G, 
messen. Cf. Gk. pibeiv, to rule ; Lat. modus, measure, moderation, 
p. All from Teut. base MAT, an extension from^MA, to measure ; 
cf. Skt. md, to measure, Gk. pi-rpov, a measure ; Lat. me-tiri, to 
measure. Per. mete-yard, Levit. xix. 35, from A. S. met-geard, a 
measuring-rod, Wright’s Vocab. p. 38, 1. 5 (see Yard). From the 
same root are meet{i), measure, mensuration, mature, manual, material, 
moral, mode, modest, month, moon, metre, &c. Also baro-meter, thermo- 
meter, See. ; im-mense^r-man, 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, the transmigration of souls. (Gk.) 

‘ Metempsychosis, a passing of the soul from one body to another ; * 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Spelt metempsichosis in Herbert’s Travels, 
ed. 1665, p. 53. — Gk. pfTtpipbxoifoie, a transferring of the soul — Gk, 
perepipvxooj, 1 make the soul pass from one body to another. — Gk. 
per-, for perd, denoting ‘ change ; ’ ep-, put for iv, in, into, before 
the ^following ; ^X"» ^vxj, the soul ; with causal suffix -oor. 
See Psychology. 

METEOR, an apparition in the sky. (F.,-Gk.) Frequent in 
Shak. ; see Rich. IX,^ii. 4. 9, See. — O. F. meteore, *a meteor; ^ Cot.— 
Gk. per io) pot, adj., raised up above the earth, soaring in air ; hence 
periwpov, a meteor. — Gk. per-, for perd, among ; and idjoa, col- 
lateral form of eddjpa, anything suspended, from deipeiv, to lift, raise 
up. p. ‘ VLerienpos (Ionic per-d]op-os) points to detpoj, stem dpep, 
which has prob. arisen from d-afep with a prothetic 4 , whilst its 
various ramifications may all be well developed from the idea of 
swmging or making to swing {&op, doprfip, aiu/pa, dprdu, dprdvjj ) ; * 
Curtius, i. 442. That is, deipeiv is from V SWAR, to swing, hover, 
appearing in Lithuan. sverti, to balance, svartis, the beam of a 
balance (Nesselmann). Per. meteor-ic ; meteoro-logy, from A^yot, a 
discourse, \kyeiv, to speak ; meteoro-logi-c-al, meteor o-log-ist. 
METHEOLIN, mead. (W.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, 
b. ii. c. 22; L. L. L. v. 2. 233. — W. meddyglyn, mead; lit. mead- 
liquor. -W. medd, mead; and llyn, liquor (Spurrell, p. 189), See 
Mead. 

, METHINKS, it seems to me. (E.) M. E. me tUnkes, Will, of 
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Paleme, 430 ; also me thinheih, id. 839.i« A.S. mt Jjyne^, it seems to^ — F. muer, ‘ to change, to mew, to cast the head, coat, or skin ; * 
me, Grein, ii. 613. Here is the dat. case of the ist pers. pronoun ; Cot. — Lat. mutare, to change. Put for mduUare, intensive 

and ^ncetS is from the impersonal verb ^ncan, to seem, quite distinct form of mouere, to move ; see Move. Der. mew*s, s. pi., a range 
from ^encan, to think (Grein, ii. 579). B. Cognate with A. S. of stabling, orig. a place for falcons ; the reason for the change of 

\^ynean are O. Sax. thuneian, Icel. dykkja (« Oynkja), Goth, thugkjan name is given in Stowes Survey of London, ed. 1842, p. 167, ‘Then 
(mtkunkjan), G. dunhen, O. H. G. dmehan, to seem. These answer is the Mewse, so called of the king’s falcons there kept by the royal 
to a Teut. base THONKYA (Fick, iii. ia8), which is a secondary falconer, which of old time was an office of great account, as appear- 
verb formed from the base THANK, to think ; see Think. eth by a record of Rich. II. in the ist year of his reign . . . After 

MiESTHODt arrangement, system, orderly procedure, way. (F., ■* which time [a. d. i 534] the fore-named house called the Mew&e, by 
L., — Gk.) In Shak. Meas. forMeas. iii. 2. 52. — O. F. methode, ‘a Charingcross, was new built, and prepared far i>tabling of the hing*s 
method, a short, ready, and orderly course for the teaching, learning, horses, in the reign of Edw. VI and Queen Mary, and so remaineth to 
or doing of a thing ; * Cot. - Lat. methodus, methodos, « Gk. piBohoe, that use.* Also mew, vb., to cage up, confine, of which the pp. 
an enquiry into, method, system. ■■ Gk. for ptr 6 ., after; and mued occurs in The Knight de La Tour Landry, p. 85, 1 . 29. Also 
6 h 6 e, a way ; the lit. sense being ‘ a way after,* or * a following after.* mew, vb., to moult, cast the coat ; * But 1 have mew*d that coat/ 
p. The Gk. 666 $ is from V SAD, to go ; cf. Skt. sddaya (with d), to Beaum. and Fletcher, Little French Lawyer, iii. 2. See Moult, 
approach (Benfey, p. 999); Russ, chodite, to go, walk, march, MEZZOTIISTTO, a mode of engraving. (Ital., — L.) See Evelyn’s 
chod\ a going, course. Der. method-ic~al, method-ise, method-ist Diary, Mar. 13, 1661. --Ital. mezzo Unto, half tinted. Ital. mezzo 
(Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, and see Trench, Select Glossary), method- (Lat. medtus); and Unto, pp. of tingere, to tinge. See Mediate and 
ise. Method-ism. Tinge. 

METONYMY, a rhetorical figure. (L.,-Gk.) ‘1 understand MIASMA, pollution, infectious matter. (Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 
your metonimy ;* Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 588. *Metonyrme, i7o6.-Gk. plaopa. pollution, stain. - Gk. piaivsip, to stain, 
a putting one name for another ; a figure, when the cause is put for MICA, a glittering mineral. (L.) * Mica, a crum, or little quan- 

the effect, or contrarily ; ’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. -Lat. wie/onymm. tity of anything that breaks off; also glimmer, or cat-silver, a 
— Gk. peroivvpia, a change of names, the use of one word for an- metallick body like silver, which shines in marble and other stones, 
other. — Gk. p$r 6 , implying ‘ change ; ' and Cvopa, a name, cognate but cannot be separated from them ; ' Phillips, ed. 1706. Cf. mod. 
with E. name ; see Name. The vowel oi results from the coales- F. and Span, mica, mica. Apparently from Lat. mica, a crumb ^see 
cence of a and o. Der. metonym-ic-al, meionym-ic-aUly. Microcosm); but it seems to have been applied to the mineral 

METHE, METEB, poetical arrangement of syllables, rhythm, from a notion that this word was relattd to Lat. micare, to shine, 
verse. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) M. E. metre, Chaucer, C. T. 13987. — O. F. glimmer ; which is not the case. See Microscope. Der. mic-ae- 
metre, * mcetcr; ' Cot. — Lat. metrum. — Gk. pirpov, that by which e-ous, a coined adj. 

anything is measured, a rule, metre. p. From base pt-, with suffix MICH, to skulk, hide, play truant. (F.) M. E. michen, Prompt. 
-rpov answering to Aryan -tar, signifying the agent ; see Schleicher, Parv. Prov. E. mooch, mouch. The sb. micher occurs in the Rom. of 
Compendium, § 225. — M A, to measure ; cf. Skt. md, to measure, the Rose, 6543 (or 6541); and, much earlier, spelt muchare, in 
See Mete. ^ The word occurs in A. S. (see Bosworth), Ancren Riwle, p. 150, last line. — O. F. mucer, mucier (Burguy), 
from Lat. metrum ; but Chaucer took it from the French. Dor. metr- later musser, ‘ to hide, conceal, . . lurke, skowke, or squat in a 
ic-al (Skelton, A Replycacion, 338), metr-ic-al-ly ; dia-meter. Also comer ; ' Cot. Origin unknown. Der. mich-er, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 
metro-nume, a musical time-measurer, from pirpo-, for pirpov, and 450, and in Ancren Riwle (as above) ; mich-ing, Hamlet, iii. 2. 14O; 
v 6 po$, distribution, from vipnv, to distribute. also cur-mudf!eon, q. v. 

METROPOLIS, a mother city. (L., — Gk.) Properly applied MICHAELMAS, the feast of St. Michael. (Hybrid; F., — Heb. 
to the chief cathedral city; thus Canterbury is the metropolis of and L.) M. E. michelmesse, mychelmesse, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 240. 
England, but London is not, except in modern popular usage. In 1 . Michel is from F. Mich.i, the F. form of Heb. Mikhdel, a proper 
K. John. v. 2. 72 ; and Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. The adj. metro- name, signifying ‘ who is like unto God?’ from Heb. mi, who? and 
pclitan ( s= Lat. metropolitanus) was in much earlier use, having a El, God. 2. The suffix -mas, M. E. messe, A. S. mcesse, is from 
purely ecclesiastical sense. ‘ Bysshopes metropolitanes * — metro- Lat. missa, a mass ; see Mass (2). 

politan bishops ; Sir T. More, Works, p. 1091 h. (Here Sir T. More MICIOjE, great. (E.) M.E. mikel, multel, michel. muchel, mochel ; 
uses the word as a F. adj., with added s, and following its sb.) — Lat. used as adv. in Chaucer, C. T. 260. And see Havelok, 1025 ; Or- 
metropolis. — Gk. prjrpoirohiM, a mother-state; ecclesiastically, the mulum, 788; &c. — A. S. mycel, micel; Grein, ii. 242. Icel. mihill, 
city of a primate. — Gk. piirpo-, used as crude form from p^rrip, a mykill. + Goth, mikih. - 4 - M. H. G. michel, O. H. G. mihil. + Gk. 
mother, cognate with E. Mother ; and iroKit, a city, for which see pty&\o$, great. See Much. The suffix -le answers to Aryan -ra ; 
Police. Der. metropoUt-an, from Lat. metropolitanus (cf. Gk. Schleicher, Compend. § 220. 

vo\ir-tj$, a citizen). MICROCOBM, a little world. (F., — L., — Gk.) This term, 

METTLE, sp irit, ardour. (F., — L., — Gk.) Absolutely the same meaning ‘ a little universe,’ was applied in old times to man, who 
word as metal, though the difference in ^jense is now indicated by a was regarded as a model or epitome of the universe. In Minshcu, 
difference in the spelling. Common in Shak. ; see K. John, ii. 401, ed. 1627. * This word is sometimes applied to man, as being a com- 
Tul. Caesar, i. i. 06, i. 2. 313, ii. 1. 134, iv. 2. 24, &c. ‘No dis- pendium of all other creatures, his body being compared to the baser 

tinction is made in old editions between the two words, either in part of the world, and his soul to the blessed angels ; ’ Blount, ed. 

spelling or in use ; ’ Schmidt. The allusion is to the temper of the 1^74. Also in Shak. Cor. ii. i. 68 .— F. microcosme, ‘a little world ;* 

metal of a sword-blade. See Metal. Der. mettl-ed ; mettle-some Cot. — Lat. microcosmus. — Gk. piKpdnoapos, a little world. — Gk. 

(with E. suffix). ptKpo-, crude form of pinpos, fuller form apiKp 6 $, small, little ; and 

MEW (i), to cry as a cat. (E.) In Shak. Macb. iv. i. i; ico<rA*o». a world (see Cosmetic). 

Hamlet, v. i. 315 ; * cry mewl* 1 lien. IV, iii. 1. 129. M. E. mawen. MICROSCOPE, an instrument for viewing small objects. (Gk.) 
•Tybert [the cat] coude not goo awaye, but he mowed galped so In Milton, P. R. iv. 57. Coined from Gk. pinpd-, crude form of 
loude,’ i. e. mewed and yelped so loudly ; Caxton, tr. of Reynard the pttcpSs, small ; and OKon-tiv, to behold, see. Cf. Gk. ivi-a/eovo$, an 
Fox, ed. Arber, p, 22. Of imitative origin, like Mew (2), q. v. So overseer, bishop. See Microcosm and Scope. Der. microscop-ic, 
also Pers. maw, the mewing of a cat ; Arab, mua, a mewing ; Rich, microscop-ic-al. (So also micro-meter, an instrument for measuring 
Diet. p. 1517. Dor. mew-l. As You Like It, ii. 7. 144; this is small distances ; see Metre.) 

a F. form, from O. F. miauler, ‘ to mewl or mew like a cat,* Cot. MID, middle. (E.) M. E. mid, midde ; only used in compounds 
MEW (a), a sea-fowl, gull. (E.) M. E. mawe, * Hec fuliga, and phrases ; see Stratmann. — A. S. mid, midd, adj., middle ; Grein, 
semawe * [sea-mew] ; Wright's Vocab. i. 189, col. 1, 1 . 6 . — A. S. mcew; ii. 248. + Du. mtVf-, used in composition, as mid-da^, mid-day. + 
*Alcedo, vel alcion, mcew,* id. p. 29,00!. 1.4- Du. 4 - 1061 . Icel. mibr, adj. < 4 ‘Swed. and Dan. mid-, in composition. 4* Cxoth. 

mar. + Dan. maage. 4 * Swed. rndhe. 4 - G. mowe. B. All words of midja. 4 * O. H. G. mitti, adj. + Lat. medius, adj. 4 * Gk. pieoe, A£olic 
imitative origin ; from the mew or cry of the bird. See Mew (i). piaaot {’»pi$-yo$). 4- Skt. mddhya, adj., middle. p. All from 
MEW (3), a ca^ for hawks, Ac. (F.,— L.) In English, the an adjectival base MADHYA, middle; root unknown. The Teutonic 
sense of ‘ cage ' is the oldest, whence the verb mew, to enclose. At form of the base is MEDYA; Fick, iii. 240. Der. amid, q.v„ whence 
a later date, the verb mew also meant ‘ to moult,* which is the orig. the use of mid (for 'mid) as a preposition, like Russ, mejdu, mef, 
sense in French. M.E. mewe, meuwe, mue. ‘And by hire ^ddes amid; a-mtd-8-f, q.v. Also mid-day, A.S. mid-d<eg, John, iv. 6; mid- 
heed she made a mewe;* Chaucer, C. T. 10957. ‘In meuwe;* land, 2 Macc. viii. 35 (A. V.); mid-night, A.S. mid-»i^, Wright*s 
Will, of Paleme, 3336. * In mue ; * Knight de la Tour Landry, ed. Vocab. i. 53, 1 . 5 ; mid-rib, a modem botanical term, not in Todd*s 
Wright, p. 85, 1 . 3 from bottom. — O.F. mue,* a change, or changing ; Johnson; mid-riff, q.v. ; mid-ship, short for amid-ship, first appearing 
any casting of the coat or skin, as the mewing of a hauke ; . . . also, a in the term mid hip-beam, Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1706 ; mid- 
hawks mue; and a mue, or coope wherein fowle is fattened;* Coi. -^shtp-man; md- summer, A.S. midsumor, A.S. Chron., an. 1131; mid- 
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fwiy, M. E. mdvfti, Ancrea Riwle, p. 41a. Also midddt, q.v.; ft (see below). —F. mine, ‘the countenance, look, cheer;* Cot, fi. The 

q. V. Also (from Lat medi-us) ptedi-a/et nud-ullar, &c, F. word is not an old one in the language, not being found earlier 

MIDDIiE, adj., intervening, intermediate. (E.) M. E. widdd, than the 15th century. Borrowed from ftal. miwn, with same sense, 
adj. ‘ In the myddd place;* Mandeville's Travels, p. a (in Spec, of a word omitted in Meadows* Diet., but cited by Littr^, Scheler, and 
English, p. 165, 1 . 34). Also rnddel^ sb. ‘ Aboute hire widdd\* Brachet. There is some doubt about the etymology, but the E. 
Cower, C. A. ii. 47, 1 . 1 a. — A. S. middel, sb., Grein, ii. 249. 8. Formed spellings mew, meant clearly point to the O. Ital. mena^ * behauiour, 
with suffix -f/ (due to Teut. suffix 4 a, Aryan -ra, Schleicner, Com- fashion, carriage of a man,* Florio ; a word which the etymologists 
pend. § aao) from A, S. mid, adj. ; sw Mid. (Compare nuckde, appear to have overlooked. It is clear that mena, mina, are dia- 
M, E. mnehrtl, with E. mwcA). -f* Du. micUel, adj., adv., and sb. •§• G. lectal variations of one and the same word. This appears still more 
fmttel, sb., means ; O. H. G. mittU, adj., middle. Cf. Icel. medal, clearly from the consideration that mena, conduct, is a sb. due to 
prep, among ; milli (for middt), prep, between ; Dan. mellem, Swed. the Ital. menare, * to lead, bring, conduct/ Horio ; whilst mina is 
mtllan, prep., between. Bar. middle-man, given in Phillips, ed, 1 706, due to the equivalent Low Lat. minare, to lead (Ducange) ; whence 
as a military term, signifying ‘ he that stands middlemost in a file ; * F. mener, which is the verb to which F. mine really beh.ngs. y. From 
tniddl-ing, used by L Estrange and Drvden (Johnson), not an early Lat. minare, to threaten ; used in Low Lat. in the peculiar sense ‘ to 
word; middle-rmst, Ezek. xHi. 5 (in the Bible of 1551 and in the drive flocks, to conduct.* See Menace, Mine (2). Der. de-mean, 
A. V.), an ill-coined superlative on the model of /or<-i»o$/ and after- MIGHT (i), power, strength. (E.) M. E. might, mi^t; Chaucer, 
most, C. T. 5580. — A. S. miht, meht, mceht, meaht; Grein, ii. 235. « 4 - Du. 

MEDGB, a small fly or gnat. (E.) M. E. migge, mygge, * Hec magt. + Icel. mditr (for mahtr). + Dan. and Swed. magt. 4- Goth. 

sicoma, a myey* [better mygp]; Wright's Vocab. i. 223, note 4.- maA/s. 4. G. macltt\ O.H.G. maht, p. All from Teut. type 

A. S. AClfric’s Gloss., Nom. Insectorum; in Wright’s Vocab. MAHTI, might (Fick, iii. 227); from MAG, to be able; see 

• i, 24; see'Culix, mygc* [misprint for mycg]; id. i. 281, col. 1. Here May (i). Cf. Russ, moche, might, from moche, to be able, Der. 

tniege is put for myege, where y is due to an earlier u, by the usual might-y, A. S. mihtig, meaktig, Grein, ii. 237; might-i-ly, might-i-ness, 
vowel-change. 4 * Hu, mug, a gnat. 4 Low. G. mugge ; Bremen mIGHT (2), was able. (E.) A. S. meahte, mihte, pt. t. of mugan, 

• Worterbuch. 4 Swed. mygg, 4 Dan. myg. 4 Icel. my. 4 G- made, to be able ; Grein. ii. 267. See May (i). 

O. H. (j. muced, muggd. p. All from a Teutonic type MUGYA MIGNOHETTH, an annual plant. (F., — G.) Modem. Added 
(Fick, iii. 241) ; perhaps the orig. sense was * buzzer,* from the noise by Todd to Johnson. — F. mgnonette, dimin. of mignon, a darling, 
made by the insect’s wings. Cf. Lat. mug-ire, Skt. muj, to sound. See Mini on. 

make a low sound, low, (jIc. fjL^Cup, to mutter, E. moo, mew. % It MIGHATE, to remove from one country to another. (L.) The 
cannot well be connected with Lat. musca, Russ, multha, a fly, which sb. migration is in Cotgrave, and in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. 
(together with Gk. fivta) Curtius refers to Skt. makshas, a fly ; for migratus, pp. of migrare, to wander ; connected with meare, to go, 
this word see Mosquito. Der. mug-wort, q. v. Der. migration, from F. migretion, * a migration * (Cot.), from l^t. 

M IDRIFF, the diaphragm, separating the heart from the acc. mi^ationem. Also migrat-or-y, e-migrate, im-migrate, 
stomach, &c. (E.) M.E. midrif, mydryf. Prompt. Parv. — A, S. MIXiCH, milk-giving. (E.) In Gen. xxxii. 15. ‘A hundred 

midrif, * Disseptum, midrif; Exta, midrif;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 44, milch kine;* Tam. Shrew, ii. i. 359. Merely a weakened form of 
col. 2. (Here midrif stands for an older midhrif.) — A. S. mid. Milk, q. v. ‘ Mylche, or mylke of a cowe, lac ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 
middle ; and hrif, the belly, the womb, Grein, ii. 104. Cf. Du. rif, 337. * Mylch cowe, vacca mulsaria;’ id. ^ This use of milch as 
in the sense of * carcase ; ’ O. H. G. href, the body, O. Fries, rif, ref, an adj. is Scandinavian. Cf. Icel. mjdlh, milk ; milhr, mjolkr, adj., 
the belly, midref the midriff. ^ Note also O. Fries, midrithere, milk-giving; milk <cr, a milch ewe. So G. melk, adj., milch, 
midriff, allied to A. S, hre%er, the breast. MIliD, gentle, kind, soft. (K.) M. E. uuld, milde ; Rob. of 

MIDST, the middle. (E.) * In the midst,^ Com. Errors, i. i. Glouc. p. 7a, 1 , 8. — A. S. milde, C^rein, ii. 250. 4 Du. mild. 4 Icel. 

104; and II other times in Shakespeare. ‘ In middest of his race;* mildr. 4 I>an. and Swed. mild. 4 G. mild, O. H. G. milti, 4 Goth. 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. 3. 25. In the midst is from this older phrase in milds, only in comp, un-milds, without natural affection, a Tim. iii. 
middest. Moreover, the t is excrescent, as in whils-t, amongs-t; and in 3. p. All from a Teut. type MILDA, mild ; Fick, iii. 235. To 
middest answers to M. E. in middes, as in * in middes the se * « in the be divided as mil-da ; allied to Lithuan. melas, dear, myleti, to love 
midst of the sea, Pricke of Conscience. 1 . 2938. A parallel phrase is (Schleicher) ; Russ, miluii, amiable, kind, miloste, kindness, miloserduii, 
amiddes, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 82. 8. Here the s gives the phrase gracious (= A. S. mild-heort, mild-hearted, pitiful). Also to Gk. 

an adverbial force, and is due to the habit of forming adverbs from fieik-ixos, mild, mild, soft. And further, to Skt. mrildmi, 

the A. S. gen. case in -es. The older form is without the s, as 1 am gracious, I rejoice, mrilikam, grace, pity ; the primitive form 
in a midde, Layamon, 4836, also spelt a midden, id. 8154. Still being MARL, to be mild ; Curtius, i. 410. J>&t, mild-ly, mild-ims. 
earlier, we have on midden, Luke, xxii. 36, in the latest version of And see merry. 

the A.S. Gospels, where the earlier version has on mydlene. y. The MHiDEW, a kind of blight. (E.) M. E. meldew, Wyclif, Gen. 
M.E. form midde answers to A.S. middan, dat. case of the midde, xli. 6. — A.S. melededw, honey-dew, Grein, ii. 230 ; mildedw. Lye. 
formed from the adj. mid, middle. Sec Mid; and see Amidst. Cf. O. H. G. militow, mildew, cited by Grein. p. The sense is 
MIDWIFE, a woman who assists another in childbirth. (E.) I prob. ‘ honey-dew,* from the sticky honey-like appearance of some 
M. E. midwif, P. Plowman’s Crede, 1 . 78 ; spelt mydwyf, Myre’s kinds of blight, as, e. g. on lime-trees. Cf. Goth. miWhs, honey ; 
Duties of Parish Priest, ed. Peacock, 1 . 98 ; mydewyf, \d. \. ; myd- allied to Lat. mel, Gk. iiiki, honey; Irish mil, honey, milceog, 

wijf, Wyclif, Gen. xxxviii. 27 (later version) ; medewife, id. (earlier mildew. See Mellifluous and Dew. ^ The mod. G. word 
version). The false spelling medewife (not common) is due to con* is mehlthau, i. e. meal-dew ; but this is probably an altered form, 
fusion with mede, i. e. meed, reward ; this has misled Verstegan and as it does not agree with the O. H. G. militow ; the O. H. G. for 
others as to the etymology. p. The prefix mid- is certainly * meal * being melo. 

nothing but the once common A. S. and M. E. mid, prep., together MIIiE, a measure of distance, 1760 yards. (L.) M. E. mile, pi. 
with ; it occurs again as a part of the M. E. midjtolinge, compassion mile, Chaucer, C. T. 16023. ■" A. S. mil, a mile ; fern, sb., with pi. 
(lit. suffering with), Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 157. There are several mila, mile ; Grein, ii. 250. Formed from Lat. pi. milia, more corn- 
such compounds in A. S. ; as mid-wyrean, to work with, Mk. xvi. 20, monly millia, used in the sense of a Roman mile ; the proper sense is 
mid-wyrhta, a worker together with, co-adjutor, A. S. Chron. an. * thousands.* The older name for the Roman mile was mille passus, 
945 ; see Bosworth. This A. S. mid is cognate with Du. mede, with or mille passuum,..gk thousand paces. y. Hence also G. meile, 
(whence medehroeder, a companion, lit. mid-brother, medegenoot, a O. H. G. mUa, a mife ; Du. mjl, a mile ; &c. ^ The M. E. un- 

partner, medehelpen, to assist) ; also with G. mit (whence G. mit- changed pi. mile explains such a phrase as * a ten-mile stage.* por. 
bruder, a comrade, mithelfer, a helper, mitmachen, to take a part in, mile-age (with F, suffix) ; mile stone. And see millenary, milfoil, 
&c.) ; also with CJk. iierd, with (whence fxeToKa/jiffdveiy, to parlici- million. 

pate). The sense of mid in this compound is clearly * helping with,* MHiFOUi, the name of a plant. (F.,— L.) In a Vocabulary of 
or ‘ assisting.* The Span, comadre, a midwife, lit. co-mother, ex- Plant-names, said to be of the thirteenth century, we find * Mille- 
presses the same idea. y. The M. E. vAf means no more than folium, milfoil ;* Wright*s Vocab. i. 139. The sense is * thousand- 
‘ woman ;* see Wife, Woman. And see Meta-. Der. midwif- leaf,* from the minute and numerous sections into which the plant is 
er-y, spelt midwifry in Bp. Hall, Sat. i. i. 25, a clumsy compound, divided. — F. mille, a thousand; and O. ¥.^il,foil, mod. F. f^lle, 
wit h F. su ffix -try ( ■* F. -trie), a leaf. — Lat. mille, a thousand ; and folium, a leaf. See FolL 

M 1 EH» look, bearing, demeanour. (F.,— Ital., — L.) Spelt meen ^ The true E. name is yarrow, q.v. 

in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. He has: ‘ikfrew (F. mm«), the counte- MILITATE, to contend, fight, be opposed to. (L.) Modem, 
nance, figure, gesture, or posture of the face.* Perhaps meant in Added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. [But militant, chiefly used of 
Spenser, F, (J. vi 7. 39, is the same word. The spellings meen, ‘the church militant,* occurs in Barnes, Works, p. 253, col. 2,] — Lat. 
meant, are remarkable, and indicate confusion with O. Ital. mena ^^militatifs, pp. of militare, to serve as a soldier, fight. — Lat, milit-. 



368 MILITIA. 

Stem of miles^ a soldier. Root uncertain. Ber. militant, from Lat. 
militant, stem of pres. pt. of miliiare. From Lat. milit- we have 
also milit-ar-y. All’s Well, i. i. 13a ; milit^ar-Ut, a coined word. All’s 
Well. iv. 3. 161, Also militia, q. v. 

MILITIA, a body of soldiers for home service. (L.) * Except 
his militia of natives be of good and valiant soldiers ; * Bacon, Essay 
29, Of Greatness of Kingdoms. Lat. militia, (i) warfare, (a) troops, 
army. Lat. milit-, base of miles, a soldier. See Militate. Ber. 
militia-man. 

MILK, a white fluid secreted by female mammals for feeding 

their young. (E.) M. E. milh, Chaucer, C. T. 360. — A. S. mile * 
(not found), parallel to meolc, sometimes meoluc ; Groin, it. 240.^^Du. 
melk. + Icel. m;</W.+Dan. mrf^.+Swed. mj 6 lh.^ Goth, miluhs, with 
inserted unoriginal «, as in A. S. meoluc. G. milch. p. All from 
a Teut. type MELKI, Fick, iii. 236 ; derived from MALK. the base 
of the strong verb which is preserved only in the Gr. melken (pt. t. 
tmlk, pp. gemolken), O, H. G. melchan, to milk; orig. ‘to stroke,* 
from the action employed in milking a cow. y. This Teut. base 
MALK answers to European MALG, Aryan MAKG, to stroke, 
milk, appearing in Lithuan. mihzti, to stroke, milk (Nesselmann), Gk. 
dfUKyew, to milk, Lat. mulgere, to milk. The older sense appears 
in Skt. miij, mdrj, to wipe, rub, stroke, sweep, answering to Aryan 
4/ MARG, to rub, wijie. 8. This root is an extension of 

^ MAR, to grind, pound, rub ; see Mar. Ber. milk, vb., A. S. 
medcian, Jieda, ed. Whcclock, b. v. c. 22, p.46r, 1 . 13, shewing that 
the E. verb is derived from the sb., instead of the contrary, as in 
German ; milh-er, milh-y ; milk-maid, milk-pail, milk-tree ; milksop, 
q. V. ; milch, q. v. 

MILKSOP, an effeminate man. (E.) ‘Alas, quoth she, that 
euer I was yshape To wedde amilksoppe. or a coward ape ; * Chaucer, 
C. T. 13916. The lit. sense is ‘bread .soaked in milk;* hence, a 
soft, effeminate man. From M . E. milk, milk ; and soppe, a sop, 
bread soaked in milk. Sec Milk and Sop. 

MILL, a machine for grinding corn, &c. (L.) M.E.fM«//tf (riming 
with telle) \ Chaucer, C. T. .3921. Also mulle, in comp, windmulle, 
a windmill, Rob. of Glouc. p. 547, 1 . 22. Mill is a corruption, for 
ease of pronunciation, of miln, still in use provincially ; cf. the name 
Milner, equivalent to the commoner Miller. Similarly, M. E. mulle 
is for M.E. mulne, which occurs in Sir Gawain, ed. Morris, 2203. 
In P. Plowman, A. ii. 80, we have as various readings the forms muln- 
ere, mylnere, myllere, mellere, a miller, corresponding respectively to 
mulne, mylne, mylle,melle, a mill.»A. S myln, a mill; ‘ Molendenum, 
myln\* Wright’s Vocab. i. 83, col. i, 1 . 7. Also spelt mylen, Grein, 
ii. 270. Not an E. word, but borrowed from Lat. molina, a mill ; 
whence also Icel. mylna, a mill. Extended from I.at. wo/a, a mill, 
lit. * that which grinds ; * cf. molere, to grind. — ^ MAR, to grind, 
rub ; whence also Lithuan. malti, Goth, malan, G. mahlen, to grind. 
Ber. null-cog, mill-dam, mill-race, mill-stone, null-wright, mill-wheel. 
Also mill-er, mill-er's-thumb (a fish). 

MILLEINKrCTM, a thousand years. (L.) Tn Johnson’s Diet.-- 
Lat. millennium, a period of a thousand years. — Lat. mille, a thousand ; 
and annus, a year ; see Annual. The same change of vowel occurs 
in hi-ennial, tri-ennial, &c. Ber. millenni-al. gitjr We also find 
millenary. Bp. Taylor, Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 2 (R.) This is from Lat. 
millenarius, belonging to a thousand, a derivative of pi. adj. milleni, 
extended from mille, a thousand. 

MILLEST, the name of a plant. (F., — L.) In Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, bk. xviii. c. 7.-F. millet, ‘ millet, mill ; ’ Cot. Dimin. of F*. 
mil, ‘ mill, millet ; ’ Cot. — Lat. milium, millet ; whence also A. S. 
mil, millet (Bosworth).4‘Gk. fieKivij, millet. Root uncertain. Ber. 
mili-ar-y, directly from Lat. milium. 

MUiLHSTER, one who makes bonnets, &c. (Ital. ?) In Shak. 
Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 192. ‘A millnner*s wife ; ’ Ben Jonson, Every Man (ed. 
Wheatley), i. 3. 120; see the note. A milliner or millaner was 
formerly of the male sex. Spelt milletier in Phillips ; millenier in 
Minsheu. Origin somewhat uncertain ; but probably a corruption 
of Milaner, a dealer in wares from Milan, in Italy. Milan steel 
was in good repute at an early period ; we find ‘ And a Millaine 
knife fast by my knee ’ in the Percy Folio MS., ed. Hales and Fumi- 
vall, i. 68 ; where a note says : ‘ The dealers in miscellaneous articles 
were also called milliners, from their importing Milan goods for sale, 
such as brooches, aiglets, spurs, glasse.s, &c. ; Saunders’s Chaucer, 
p. 241.* We must also remember that the old sense of milliner was 
a haberdasher, or seller of small wares; sec Minsiheu, ed. 1637, 
whose suggestion that milliner is derived from Lat. mille (a thousand) 
is, probably, to be rejected, though it shews that their wares were 
of a very miscellaneous character, and that they had ‘ a thousand 
small wares to sell.* ^ We also have the term mantua-maker, 
as if from the Italian town of Mantua, but this aj^pears to be a 
corruption of Ital. manto. Ber. milliner-y. 

MILLION, a thousand thousand. (F.,-L.) M.E. milliomi 


MINE. 

'Chaucer, C. T. 7267. — F. million, ‘a million ;* Cot. — Low Lat. 
millionem, acc. of millio ; Ducange. Evidently a coined word, ex- 
tended from Lat. mille, a thousand. See Mile. Ber. miUion-th ; 
mi llion -aire, from F. millionnaire, 

MILT (1), the spleen. (E.) M.E. milte, O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. 
Morris, p. 178, 1 . 17 1. — A. S. milte; ‘Splen, milte Wright’s Vocab. 
i. 45, col. 1 .4- Du. milt, the spleen. 4 - Icel. milti, the spleen. 4* Dan. 
milt, the spleen. 4 ” Swed. mjaite, the spleen. G. miVz, milt, p. The 
Teut. type is MELTYA (Fick, iii. 236) ; from the verb to melt, in 
the sense ‘ to digest ; * cf. Icel. melta, (i) to malt for brewing, (a) to 
digest ; see M^t. 

MILT (2), soft roe of fishes. (Scand.) In Walton’s Angler; see 
Todd. In this sense, it must be regarded as a mere corruption of 
milk. This use of the word is Scandinavian. Cf, Swed. mjolk, milk ; 
mjolke, milt of fishes ; mjulkjisk, a milter, lit. milk-fish ; Dan. Jiske- 
melk, soft roe, lit. fish-milk. So also G. milch, (i) milk, (2) milt of 
fishes. Ber. milt, vb., milt-er, 

MIMIC, imitative, apt in imitating. (L., — Gk.) ‘ Mimic Fancy ; * 
Milton, P. L. V. 1 10, The sb. mimick occurs in Milton, Samson, 
1325 ; and once in Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 19, spelt mimmick in the 
folios.— Lat. mimicus, farcical. — Gk. fxifuicot, imitative, belonging to 
or like a mime. — Gk. fufios, an imitator, actor, mime. p. The 
form /M-fxoe is a reduplicated one, from a repetition of ^ MA, to 
measure ; cf. the forms mimd, mimi, cited under Skt. md, to measure ; 
Benfey, p. 694. The sense is one who measures or compares himself 
with another, an imitator. Ber. mimic, sb., mimic, vb., mimic-ry. 
We sometimes find mime, directly from Gk. fUfioe ; also num-et-ie, 
from Gk. pt/if/ri/vcSt, imitative, from nifjLrj-riji, an imitator. 

MINARET, a turret on a mosque. (Span., — Arab.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson ; it occurs in Swinburne’s Travels through Spain ; 
letter 44. — Span, minarete, a high slender turret. — Arab, mannrat, a 
candle-stick, lamp, light-house, a turret on a mosque ; Rich. Diet, p, 
1496. — Arab, mandr, the same, id. ; connected with ndr, fire, p, 
I548.+Heb. mandrdh, a candle-slick ; from nur, to shine. 

MINCE, to chop small. (E. ?) M.E. mincen; the pp. mincid 
occurs in the Liber Cure Cocorum, ed. Morris, 18 (Stratmann). 
p. The word appears to be the same as F. mincer, ‘to mince, to 
shred ; ’ Cot. But the F. word was, probably, borrowed from a 
Teutonic source cognate with English, since Dicz connects F. mince, 
small, with O. H. G. minst, minni>t, smallest, least. y. It is better 
to derive E. mince from A. S. minUan ; the effect of added s is well 
seen in E. cleanse -io make clean. Cf. Swed. minska, Dan. mindske, 
to lessen. 8. The only difficulty is that the A. S. minsian (rather 
a rare word) appears only in an intransitive sense, viz. to become 
small, to fail. It only occurs twice: ‘werigra wlite mmsode’a-the 
comeliness of the accursed ones failed ; Daniel, 268, ed. Grein ; and 
again, ‘ swiSe ne minsade* =^ii did not greatly fail ; Reimlied, 29 (in 
a very obscure passage). •. But it may fairly be urged that to 
use minsian in an active sense, ‘ to make small,’ would be quite 
proper ; cf. A. S. toansian, to make small, diminish, cause to wane ; 
A.S. Chronicle, an. 656, ed. Thorpe, p. 53, note, 1 . 9. So also 
cleanse, A. S. cltknsian, to make clean. f. Formed, with suffix s, 
implying ‘to make,* from the adj. min, small, Grein, ii. 253. Cf. 
Du. min, less ; Lat. min-or, less ; see Minish.. Ber. minc-ing 
taking small steps, Isa. iii. 16; mince-pie, formerly minced-pie. 
Spectator, no. 629 ; mince-meat, formerly minced-meat, 

MIND, the understanding, intellect, memory. (E.) M. E. imnd, 
mynd, often in the sense of memory; Chaucer, C. T. 1908, 4972.— 
A. S. gemynd, memory, mind, thought (where the prefixed ge- makes 
no difference) ; Grein, ii. 432. Formed (with the usual vowel-change 
of « to y) from A. S. munan, to think, gemunan, to remember ; id. i. 
431 ; ii. 368. 4“ Icel. minni (for mindi), memory ; from muna, to 
remember. 4- Dan. minde, memory. 4- Goth, gamunds, remembrance* 
gaminthi, remembrance ; from gamunan, to remember. + Lat. mens 
(stem menti-), mind; connected with memini, I remember. 4 “ Lithuan. 
mintis in comp, isz-mintis, intelligence; from mineti, to think (Nessel- 
mann, p. 381). 4 'Kuss. pa-miate, memory; po-mnite, to remember. 
Cf. also (^k. wisdom, ixivos, the mind ; Skt. manas, the mind, 

. All from -^MAN, to think ; cf. Skt. man, to think, Lat. me-min-i, 

remember. See Man. Ber. mind, verb, A. S. gemyndgian, to re- 
member, Grein, ii. 433 ; mind-ed ; like-mind-ed ; mind-fnl, Shak. 
Lucrece, 1 . 1 583 ; nUnd-ful-ly, mind-ful-ness ; mind-less, Pricke of 
Conscience, 2288. From the same root, man, mental, mentor, mania^ 
mandarin, money, mint (i), mendacious, com-ment. See, 

MINE(t), l^longing to me. (£.) M. £. min, pi. mine, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1146; frequently shortened to my, as in id. 1145.— A.S. min, 
poss. pron. (declinable), Grein, ii. 252.— A.S. min (unchangeable), 
gen. case of the 1st pers. pronoun ; see Me. 4- Goth, mtins, poss. 
pron. (declinable), mine ; from meina, gen. case of ist personal 
pronoun. So in other Teut. tongues. Boublet* my, 

MINE (2), to excavate, dig for metals. (F.,«»L.) In K,lng 
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Alisaunder, 1 . iai6 ; cf. 1 . laiS. *And therupon anon he bad His^ 
minours for to go and mine;' Gower, C. A. ii. 198. — F. miner^ *to 
mine, or undermine ; * Cot. Cf. Ital. minarty Span, and Port, minnr, 
to mine. -i Low Lat. minaret to conduct; with the esp. sense of 
leading onwards along a vein of metal ; so also £. /od«, or vein of 
ore, is allied to the verb to lead. The sense of * driving cattle* also 
belongs to minaret and connects it with Lat. minarit to threaten ; see 
Meziaoe. Der. minet sb.; mincer t M.£. mtnour, as above; minting; 
min-er-altQ.y. Also counter-nunet under-mine. And see mien. 
MXNSBAIj, what is dug out of mines. (F.,»>L.) M. £. 
mineral. * The thridde stone in special By name is cleped mineral 
Whiche the metalles of every mine Attempreth, till that they been 
fine ;* Gower, C. A. ii. 87.— F. mineral, ‘ a minerall Cot. Formed 
as adj. to accompany the sb. miniere, * a mine of metals or minerals,* 
Cot. — F. miner, to mine ; see ICine (2). Cf. Span, minera, a mine. 
Der. mineral-ise, mineral-ut, minera{iyiogy (where the final I is 
dropped, owing to the / following^ a coined word from Gk. XCyoe, 
discourse , from \4yfiV , to spe ak ; miner adogi-c-al, tninera-log-ist, 
MINEVER, MINIVER, the same as Meniver, q. v. 
MINOIiE, to mix, confuse. (E.) Common in Shak. ; both trans. 
and intrans. K. Lear, i. i. 242 ; Macb. iii. 4. 3. A frequentative form, 
lit. ‘to mix often,’ from the older verb ming, M. E. mengen, mingen. 

‘ The busy bee, her honye now she minges Surrey, Desc. of Spring; 
see Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 217 (C), 1 . ii. The M.E. verb occurs 
as myngen, Rob. of Glouc. p. 42, 1. 13 ; it is more often mengen, and 
mostly used in the pp. meint (contracted form of menged), or meind, 
Gower, C. A. ii. 262. — A. S. mengan, to mix, also to become mixed; 
also spelt mencgan, mcengan. Groin, ii. 231. p. The vowel-change 
(of a to <5 or e) shews that mengan is a causal verb, derived from the 
older form 77iang. a mixture, preserved in the forms ge-mang, ge-mong, 
a mixture, crowd, assembly (where the prefixed ge- makes no dif- 
ference), Grein, i. 425. 4* l^u. mengelen, to mingle ; from mengen, to 
mix. 4 “ O. Fries, menpa, to mix ; cf. mong, prep, among. 4* Icel. 
menga, to mingle. 4* mengen, to mingle. y. Ihesc forms are 
due to the sb. tnnng, a mixture, crowd, as above. It seems best to 
refer this to the Teut. type MAN AG A, many; see Many. Cf. G. 
menge, a crowd, O.ll.Ci. meuigi, a crowd, clearly related to O.H.G. 
manac, G. manck, many. Similarly, Mr. Vigfusson rightly derives 
the Icel. menga, to mix, from Icel. mattgr *, a form not found, yet 
undoubtedly the orig. form from which Icel. tnargr, many, is cor- 
rupted. The root is probably ^ MAG, to have power (see Many). 
^ Under the word Among I have, by a strange oversight, 
deduced the form mang from its derivative mengan, thus referring 
among to mingle. The derivation of course runs the other way. 
From the V MAG, to have power, we have a nasalised mang, 
whence many, numerous, and A. S. mang, a great number, crowd, 
mixture ; hence on-mang, in a crowd, E. among ; also A.S. mengan, 
to mix, E. ming-le. Observe that there is no connection with 

the verb to mix ; the slight resemblance to Gk. fiiywfu, I mix, is 
purely accidental, and need not delude us. Der. mingldng ; com- 
mingle, q. v^ And see Monger, and Mongrel. 

MINIATURE, a painting on a small scale. (Ital., — L.) * Minia- 
ture (from minium, i.e. red lead), the art of drawing pictures in little, 
being done with red lead. Miniated, painted or inlaid, as we read 
of porcellane dishes miniated with gold ; ’ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.— 
Ital. miniatura, a miniature. — Ital. miniato, pp. of miniare, * to die, 
to paint, to coloure or linine with vermilion or sinople or red lead ;* 
Florio. — Lat. minium, cinnabar, red lead. p. Said to be an Iberian 
word, the Romans getting their minium from Spain ; see Pliny, b. 
xxxiii. c. 7, 

MINIKIN, a little darling. (Du.) Florio (in 1598) translates 
Ital. mignone by ‘ a minion, a fauorit, a minikin, a darling.’ — Du. 
minnekyn, a cupid ; Sewel’s Du. Diet. ; *Minne, Minneken, my love;’ 
Hexham’s Du. Diet. ed. 1658. Dimin. of Du. minne, love, cognate 
with O. H. G. minna, love, allied to Y,. mind. See Mind, Minion. 
Der. minikin, adj., i. e. dear little, K. Lear, iii. 6. 45. 

MINIM, a note in music; |,*jyth of a drachm. (F.,— L.) The 
minim was once the shortest note, a quarter of the breve, or short 
note. The modern semibreve is so long a note that the breve is 
out of use. Formerly also spelt minum; Romeo, ii. 4. 22, second 
quarto (Schmidt). — O. F. minime; * minime blanche, a minume in 
musick [so called from its white centre] ; minime noire, a crochet * 
[because wholly black] ; Cot. — Lat. minimum, minumum, acc. of 
minimus, minumus, very small ; a superlative form with Aryan suffix 
ma (Schleicher, Compend. § 235) from a base min-, small. See 
Minor, Minish. Doublot, minimum, directly from Lat. neut. 
minimum, the smallest thing. 

MINION, a favourite, flatterer. (F.,— O.H.G.) In Shak. 
Temp, iv. 98 ; see Trench, Select Glossary.— F. mignon, *a minion, 
favorite ;* Cot. — F. mignon, adj., ‘minion, dainty, neat, spruce; also 
pleasing, gentle, kind;’ Cot. [The use as a sb., with a sinister. 
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sense, was prob. borrowed from Ital. m/gnoM#, * a minion, a favorite, 
a dilling, a minikin, a darling ; * Florio.] p. The F. -<m, Ital. 
-one, is a mere suffix ; the base mign- is due to M.H. G. minne, 

0. H. G. minna, minni, memory, remembrance, love ; well-known by 
its derivative minnesinger » singer of love. y. This O. H. G. 
minna, memory, is closely related to E. mind ; see Mind. 

ME^SH, to make little, diminish. (F.,-L.) In Exod. v. 19 ; 
see Bible Word'book. M.E. menusen. *Menused,OT maad lesse;* 
Wyclif, John, iii. 30, earlier version. Chaucer has the comp, amemae, 
Pers, Tale, Group I, 377 (Six-text). — F. menuiser, ‘to minish, ex- 
tenuate;* Cot. Cf. Ital. minuzzare, to mince, cut small. — Low Lat. 
minutiare ♦, not found, a by-form of Low Lat. minutare, to reduce to 
fragments. — Lat. minutia, smallness. — Lat. minutus, small (whence 
F. menu) ; see Minute, Minor. Der. di-minUh. 

MINISTER, a servant. (F., — L.) M.E. ministre, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1664; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 312, 1. 13. [After** 
wards altered to the Lat. form.] — F. minhtre. — Lat. ministrum, acc. 
of minister, a servant. p. In min-is-ier (from base min, small) 
and in mag-is-ter^i master (from base mag, great), we have a double 
comparative suffix answering to Aryan -yans-tara ; see Schleicher, 
Compend. $ 233. y. The base min, small, appears in min-or, 
less, and min-imus, least ; see Minor, Minim. Der. minister, vb.. 
M. E. ministren, Rob. of Brunne, p. 80, from F. ministrer, Lat. mims- 
trare\ minister-i-al, minister-i-al-ly; ministr-ant, from the stem of pres, 
pt. of Lat. ministrare ; ministr-at-ion, from Lat. acc. ministrationem, 
from ministratus, pp. of ministrare ; ministr-at-ive ; minietr-y. Also 
minstrel, q. v. 

MINI v^R, the same as Meniver, q. v. 

MINNOW, the name of a very small fish. (E.) There are two, 
similar names for the fish in early books ; one corresponds to minn- 
ow, and is prob. a pure E. word ; the other corresponds to O. F,. 
menuise. 1. M.E. menow, spelt menawe in a Nominale of the 
15th cent, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 222, col. 2; spelt menoun, pi. me- 
nounys, Barbour’s Bruce, ii. 577. The suffix -otu cannot be traced to 
the earliest period ; wc find only A. S. myne. * Capito, myne, vel 
ujlcpute * [eel-pout] ; Wright’s Voc. i. 55, col. 2. We also find, in 
iPUtric’s Colloquy (Wright’s Voc. i. 6), the acc. pi. mynas and ale- 
ptitan as a gloss to Low Lat. menas et capitones. This A. S. myne 
( ~ mine) may be derived from A. S. min, small, and thus prob. means 
‘ small fish.* It does not seem to be a mere borrowing from Lat. 
mena. Cf. Irish min, small; miniasg, a small fish (tasg»fish). 
2. The M. E. menuse occurs (spelt menuce) in the Prompt. Parv. 
P* 3.33 * ^nd (spelt menuse) in the Babees Book, ed. Furnivall, p.. 
168, 1 . 747. Cf. ‘ Hec menusa, a menys ;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 253,. 
col. 2. — O. F. menuise, ‘small fish of divers sorts, the small frie of 
fish;* Cot. Clearly connected with O.F. menuiser, to minish; and 
therefore with Lat. minutia, smallness, also, a small particle ; from 
Lat. minutus, minute ; see Minute. If this be correct, the E. minn- 
-ow and O.F. men-uise are from the same base min, small; and 
merely differ in the suffix. Whatever be tht exact history of the 
words, we are clear as to the ultimate base. ^ The Low Lat. 
mena, Lat. mana, is not the same word, being borrowed from Gk. 
fiaivrj, a small sea-fish, often salted. 

MINOR, less, inferior. (L.) Like major, it was a term familiar 
in logic. It occurs in Sir T. More, Works, p. 504 d. — Lat. minor,. 
less; compar. from a base min, small, not found in Latin, but 
occurring in the very form min in A.S. and Irish, 4^ Icel. minnr, less, 
(no positive). 4 ' Goth, minniza, less (no positive). j 3 . All from ^ MI, 
to diminish; cf. Skt. mi, mind, mini, Vedic mind, mini, to hurt; Fick, 

1. 724. Der. minor-i-ty. Rich. Ill, i. 3. 11, coined in imitation of 
major-ity. 

MINOTAUR, a fabulous monster. (L., — Gk.) M.E. Minotaure, 
Chaucer, C.T. 982. — Lat. Mimtaurus.^QV. Mivutravpos, a monster, 
half man, half bull; bom, according to the story, of Pasiphae, 
daughter of Minos. — Gk. MtVo;-, for Mivas, Minos, king of Crete ; 
and ravpos, a bull.,. 

MINSTER, a monastery. (L., — Gk.) M.E. minster; in the 
name West-minster, of frequent occurrence; P. Plowman, B. iii. 
12 ; &c. — A. S. mynster, Grein, ii. 271. Corrupted from Lat monae* 
terium, a monastery. Set Monastery, which is a doublet. 
MINSTREXj, a musical performer. (F., — L.) M.E. minstreip 
minstral ; spelt mynstral, P. Plowman, B. prol. 33 ; ministral, Chau*: 
cer, C. T. X0392 ; menestral, Ayenbite of Inwyt p. 192. The pL:: 
menestraus occurs in Ancren Riwle, p. 83, 1. ii. — O. F. menestrel, ‘a 
minstrell;* Cot. Also menestral (whence pi. menestraus). ^Lovr Lat 
ministralis, nUnisterialis, an artisan, servant, retainer ; hence applied 
to the lazy train of retainers who played instruments, acted aS! 
buffoons and jesters, and the like. - Lat. ministerium, an employment* 
-Lat. minister, a servant; see Minister. Der. minstrel- y, Lydgate,; 
London Lyckpeny, st 12; see Spec, of English, ed. Skeat, p. a6^ 
.spelt Ghaucer, C.T. 2673. 

^ B b 
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MISCHIEF. 


MINT (i), a place where money is coined. (L.) M. E. m/«/;?cer, C.T. 775. — A. S. myrg9, myrfS, mirhfSt mirig^, mirth, Grein, ii. 

«7i. Allied to A. S. merry. Not a true A. S. word, but of 
Celtic origin ; cf. Gael, mireadh, play, frolic, mirth, miread, mirth ; 
Irish mireogt Gael, mireagt a sporting, frolic. See Merry. Der. 
mirthful, mrthrfidAy^ luss, 

MIB- (i), prefix. (E. euid Scand.) The A.S. prefix mis- occurs 
in mis'4Sd^ a misdeed, and in other compounds. It answers to Du., 
Dan., and Icel. mis*, Swed. miss-, G. mis&- ; Goth, as in missa* 
deds, a misdeed. Hence the verb to miss ; see Miss (1). It is 
sometimes Scand., as in mh-tahe. And see Mis- (2). 

MIS- (2), prefix. (F.,*»L.) Not to be confused with mis- (1). 
The proper old spelling is wm-, as in O. F. mes^cfUef^ mischief. The 
comparison of this with Span, menos-cabo^ diminution. Port. nunQi- 
cabot contempt, 8cc. shews that this prefix undoubtedly arose from 
Lat. minus^ less, used as a depreciatory prefix. At the same time, 
Scheler’s observation is just, that the number of F. words beginning 
with (O. F. ine&~) was considerably increased by the influence of 
the G. prefix miss- (see above) with which it was easily confused. 
Clear examples of this prefix occur in mis-adventure^ mis-cdlianee, 
miso-chance, mi^- chief^ mis-count^ mis-creant, 

MISADVEjNTUBJj, ill luck. (F., — L.) M. E. misauenture; 
spelt messauenture. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . yio. — O.F. mesaveniure 
(Burguy). — O. F. mw-, prefix (*sLat. minus) \ and F. aventure, ad- 
venture. See Mis- (2) and Adventure. 

M 1 SAIj 1 jIANC!E, an improper alliance. (F.,*>L.) A late 
word; added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. — F. mesallianee» See 
Mis- (2) and AUy. 

M 1 SANTHH.OPB, a hater of mankind. (Gk.) ‘I am ttus- 
anthropos;* Timon, iv. 3. 53.— Gk. fjiiffdvOpatnos, adj., hating man- 
kind.— Gk. fua-€iv, to hate, from /iiVoc, hatred; and dvOpainot, a man. 
See Anthropology. Der. misanthrop-ic, misanthrop-ic-al, mis- 
anfhrop-ist, misanthrop-y (Gk. fjuaavdpojiria), 

MISAPPLY, to apply amiss. (Hybrid ; F., — L. ; with E. prejioc.) 
In Shak. Romeo, ii. 3. 21. From Mis- (i) and Apply. Der. mis- 
ajy>lic-at-ion. 

MI8APPB.BHBNrD, to a^rehend amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and L.) 
In Phillips, ed. 1706. From Mis- (i) and Apprehend. Der. 
mtsappreh ens-ion, 

MISAPPBOPHIATE, to appropriate amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and 

L. ) Late; not in Johnson. From Mis- (1) and Appropriate. 

Der. mh^propriat-ion. 

MIBABPANGE, to arrange amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) From 
Mis- (i) and Arrange. 

MIBBECOME, not to suit. (£.) In Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 778 ; 
and in Palsgra ve. From Mis- (1) and Become. 
MIBBEmAVE, to behave amiss. (E.) In Shak. Romeo, iii 3. 
143; and in Palsgrave. From Mis- (1) and Behave. Der. mis- 
bekav-iour, spelt my shehavour in Palsgrave ; see Behaviour. 
MISBELIEVE, to believe amiss. (E.) M. E. miMeuen^ Gower, 
C. A. ii. 152, 1. 5. From Mis- (i) and Believe. Der. nUshelief^ 
spelt mysbylyefe^ Pricke of Conscience, 5521; mi^Wfrawe, St. Katharine, 
348. 

MISCALL, to abuse, revile. (Hybrid; E. and Scand.) In 
Spenser, F. Q. iv. 8. 24. From Mis-(i) and Call. 
MISCALCULATE, to calculate amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and L.) 
Late. In Johnson. From Mis- (i) and Calculate. Der. mis- 

calculat-ion, 

MI8CABBY, to be unsuccessful, to fail, to bring forth pre- 
maturely. (Hybrid; £. and F.) In Shak. Meas. for Meas. iii. 1. 
217. M. E. miscarien. ‘Yet had 1 leuer dye than I sawc them 
myscarye to-fore m3m eyen ; ’ Caxton. tr. of Reynard Fox, ed. Arber, 
p. 79, 1. 10. From Mis- (i) and Carry. Der. miscarri-age. 
MISCELLANEOUS, various, belong to or treating of various 
subjects. (L.) ‘An elegant and miscellaneous author;’ Sir T. 
Browne, Works, b. i. c. 8, part 6. — Lat. miscellaneus^ miscellaneous, 
varied (by change of -us to -ovs, as in arduous^ &c.). — Lat. miscellus, 
mixed. — Lat. mhcere, to mix. See Mix. Der. miscellaneous-ly, 
•ness. Also miscellany, wrhich appears to be due to Lat. neut. ol. 
miscellanea, various things. ‘As a wisr^//a»y-woman, [I would] 
invent new tires;’ Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. i (Phantaste's 
long Meech). 

MISCBCANCE, mishap, ill luck. (F., — L.) M.E. mesehanee, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 137, 1 . 14, — O. F. meschance, ‘ a mischiefe, or mis- 
chance;’ Cot. See Mis- (2) and Chance. 

MISCHIEF, an ill result, misfortune, damage, injury, evil. 
(F.,— L.) M. E.^ mescluefi P. Plowman, B. prol. 67. Opposed in 

M. E. to honehief, i. e. a good result. ‘ Good happes and boonchief, 
as wel as yuel happes and meschief;^ Trevisa, i. 87, 1 . 19.— O.F. 
meschief. a bad result, misadventure, damage. Cf. Span. tMnoscabo, 
diminution, loss ; Port, menoscabo, contempt ; which are varied forms 
of the same word. From Mis- (s) and Chief. (The Lat. words 


spelt mynt, Myre’s Instructions for Parish Priests, 1 . 1775; 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 241.— A. S. mynet, mynyt, latest text menet, 
a coin ; Matt. xxii. 19. Not an A S. word, but Arrowed from Lat. 
moneta, (1) a mint, (2) money. fi. Mmeta was a surname of Juno, 
in whose temple at Rome money was coined. The lit. sense is ‘the 
warning one,^ from monere, to warn, admonish, lit. ‘ to cause to re- 
member ; * cf. Lat. me-tninri, I remember. — ^ MAN, to think ; see 
Mind, Man. Der. mifUt vb., mint-er, mint-age. Doublet, imney. 
MINT (2), the name of an aromatic plant. (L., — Gk.) 
minte, mynie, Wyclif, Matt, xxiii. 23. — A.S. minte, Matt, xxiii. 23; 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 67, col. 2. Prob. not an E. word, but merely 
borrowed from Lat. menta, mentha, Matt, xxiii. 23 (Vulgate). -Gk. 
fdv0a, fdvBoe, mint. fi. The plant has flowers in whorls ; hence 
the suggestion that the root may occur in Skt. month, math, to 
chum. ^ The G. munze answers to E. mint in both senses ; this 
makes it almost certain that both the G. and £. words are 
borr owed. 

MINUET, the name of a dance. (F., — L.) *Menuet or Minuet, 
a sort of French dance, or the tune belonging to it;’ Phillips, ed. 
1706. So called from the short steps in it. — F. menuet, ‘smallish, 
little, pretty:* Cot. Dimin. of F. menu, small. — Lat. minuius; see 
Minute. 

MINUS, the sign of subtraction. (L.) Mathematical.— Lat. 

flunks, less ; neuter of minor, less ; see Minor. 

MINUTE, very small, slight. (L.) The accentuation on the 
last syllable is modem. ‘ The minute drops ; ’ Milton, II Penseroso, 
1 . 130. But the word first came into use as a sb., in which use it is 
much older. M.E. minute, meaning (i) a minute of an hour, (2) a 
minute of a degree in a circle. ‘ Four minutes, that is to seyn, minutes 
of an houre ; ’ Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 7. 1 . 8. ‘A degre 
of a signe conticnith 60 mynuiis;’ id. pt. i. § 8. 1. 10. — Lat. minutus, 
small (whence F. menu) ; Low Lat. minuta, fern., a small portion, a 
mite (of money). I’p. of minuere, to make small.— Lat. min-, small, 
only found in min^r, less, min-imus, least; but cognate with A.S. 
min, small. 4 * Ok. fuvi-Bfiv, to make small. — MI, to diminish ; cf. 
Skt. mi, to hurt. See Minor, Minish. Der. minute-ly, minute- 
ness ; and from the sb., minute-book, minute-glass, minute-gun, minute- 
hand, 

MINX, a pert, wanton woman. (Du. ?) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 
133; Oth. iii. 3. 475. The final » is difficult to account for. The 
word is most likely a corruption of O. Du. minnehen, used as a term 
of endearment, meaning ‘ my love ; ’ see Minikin. p. Schmidt 
connects it with minion (P\ mignon), but the base is, either way, the 
same ; vir.. Du. and G. minne, love. See Minion. 

MIOCENE, less recent, in geology. (Gk.) A coined word, 
signifying * less recent.* -Gk. fiffo-, for fiiW, less; and Kaiv-bt, new, 
recent. 

MIBAOLE, a wonder, prodigy. (F.,— L.) In very early use. 
M.E. miracle, Chaucer, C. T. 4897. 'The pi. miracles is in the A. S. 
Chron. an. 1137 (last line). — F. mtrac/e. — Lat. vura-culum, anything 
wonderful. Formed with suffixes -cu- and -lu- (« Aryan suffixes ha, 
ra) from mira-ri, to wonder at. — Lat. mirus, wonderful (base smai-ro-, 
smi-ro).i<^^ SMI, to smile, laugh, wonder at ; see Smile. Cf. Skt. 
emi, to smile, whence smaya, wonder. Der. miracul-ous, Macb. iv. 3. 
277, from F. miraculeux, ‘miraculous* (Cot.), answering to a Lat. 
t3r^ mircwul-osus *, not used ; miracul-ous-ly, -ness. From Lat. mirari 
we have also mir-age, mirr-or. 

MII^GE, an optical illusion. (F., — L.) Modem. — F. mirage, 
an optical illusion by which very distant objects appear close at 
hand; in use in 1809 (Littre).— F. mirer, to look at. — Low Lat. 
mtrara, to behold.— Lat. mirari, to wonder at. See Miracle, 
Mirror. 

MIBE, deep mud. (Scand.) M. E. mire, myre ; Chaucer, C. T. 
510 ; myre, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 70, 1 . 18 ; mire. Will, 
of Paleme, 3507.— Icel. myrr, mod. myri, a bog, swamp. <4* Swed. 
myra, a bog, marsh, -f* Dan. myr, myre, a marsh. + O. Du. moer, 
*mire, dirt, or mudd;* H exham. -f O. H. G. mios, M. H. G. mies, 
moss, swamp. p. Fick (iii. 241) refers Icel. myrr and O.H.G. 
mios to a Teut. type MEUSA, a swamp, a mossy place, a deriva- 
tive from the type MUSA, whence E. moss ; see Moss. Thus the 
sense is ‘ mossy ground,* bo^, swamp, deep mud. ^ There seems 
to be no reason for connecting it with mere ; but see Moor (1). I 
cannot find any authority for an alleged A.S. myre, mire. Der. mire, 
vb.. Much Ado, iv. 1. 135 ; mir-y, Tam. Shrew, iv. i. 77. 
MIBBOB, a looking-glass. (F.,— L.) M.E. mirour, myrowe 

(with one r) ; P. Plowman, B. xi. 8 . — O. F. mireor, later miroir, * a 
myrror;* Cot. This form Burguy equates to a Lat. type mirato- 
rium *, not found. Evidently from the Low Lat. mirare, to behold. 
^ Lat. mirari, to wonder at. See Miracle. 

MIBTH, merriment, pleasure, jolity. (C.) M. £. mirthe, Chau-, 
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In the compound are mnus and ca^t) Dor. misckinhoust a coined^ M1SJTJ1)QB> to judge amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and * And 

^ ^ . I . no more mysse^iudee any manne ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 

95 1 h. From Mia^ (i) and Judge. Der, 

MIBIiAYy to lay in a wrong place, lose. (E.) ‘ The mislaitr of 

a meere-stone [boundary-stonej is to blame ; * Bacon, Essay Ivi, Of 
Judicature. From Mia* (i) and Lay. (Icel. misleggja,) 

MI ST i B AP y to lead astray. (E.) ‘ Mhleder [mislcader] of the 

papacie;* Gower, C. A. i. 26i.««A.S. mislikdan^ to mislead, seduce 
(Bosworth). From Mia- (i) and Lead, verb. 

MIBLI KB , to dislike. (E.) In Shak. Merch, Ven. ii. i, i. 
M. E. misiiktn, to displease (usually impersonal) ; Will, of Paleme, 
2039. — A. S. misliean, to displease ; Exod. xxi. 8. I>er. miilike, sb., 
3 H!ot. VI, iv. 1. 24, 

MISNAMB, to name amiss. (E.) In Skelton, A Keplycacion, 
1 . From Mia- (i) and Bfame. 

MISBOMBIt, a wrong name. (F.,-L.) * Misnomer, French 

Law-Term, the using of one name or term for another ; * Phillips, 
ed. 1 706. It properly means ‘ a misnaming.’ Also in Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, ed.^ >691, where the pefix is said to be the F. mes-, 
which is probably correct. The E. word prob. answers to an O. 
Law-French m^Awomiwr. — O. F. #»«-(*= Lat. wi«ws), badly; and 
nommer, to name, from Lat. nominare, to name. See Mis- (2) and 
Nominate. 

MIBPLACB, to place amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and F., — L.) In As 
You Like It, i. 2. 37. From Mi8-(i) and Place. Der. misplace-ment. 
MISPBINT, to print wrongly. (Hybrid ; E. and F., — L.) ‘ By 

misse- writing or by mysse~prynfynge Sir T. More, Works, p. 772 b. 
From Mis- (i) and Print. Der. misprint, sb. 

MIBPRISB, MIBPBIZB, to slight, undervalue. (F..-L.) In 
As You Like It, i. i. 177. Spenser has the sb. « contempt ; 

F. Q. iii. 9. 9. — O. F. mespriser, * to disesteem, contemn ; * Cot. — 
O. F. mes- (« Lat. minus), badly; and Low Lat. pretiare, to 
gize, esteem, from Lat. preUum, a price. See Mis- (2) and Prize, 

MISPBIBION, a mistake, neglect. (F.,i»L.) See Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. He says: * misprision of clerks (Amio 8 
Hen. VI. c. 15) is a neglect of clerks in writing or keeping records . . , 
Misprision also signifies a mistaking (Anno 14 Edw. III. slat. i. 
cap. 6).* ■■ O. F. mesprison, * mi^rision, error, offence, a thing done, 
or taken, amisse ; * Cot. p. This O. F. me^prhon has the same 
sense and source as mod. F. meprise, a mistake (LittreJ). It is written 
tnisprisio in Low Latin (Ducange) ; but this is only the O. F. word 
turned into Latin. y. From O. F. Lat. minus, badly ; and 
Low Lat. prensionem, acc. of prensio, a taking, contracted form of 
l^it. prehemio, a seizing. The latter is from Lat. prehensus, pp. of 
prehendere, to take. See Mis- (2) and Prison. ^ 1. Misprision 
is, in fact, a bad form ; it should be misprison. 2. It is toler- 
ably certain that miiprhion was ignorantly confused with misprise, 
and wrongly used in the sense of contempt. Thus Blount, in the 
article already cited, says : * misprision of treason is a neglect or 
light account made of treason ; ’ and he derives the word from F. 
mef^pris, contempt. This easy error has probably resulted in false law. 
MIBPBONOUNCB, to pronounce amiss. (^Hybrid; E. aful 
F., -• L.) * They mis-pronounced, and I mislik'd ;* Milton, Apology 
for Smect)mnuus (R.) From Mis- (1) and Pronounce. Der. 
mispronunci-at-ion. 

MISQUOTB, to quote amiss, misinterpret. (Hybrid; £. and 
F., — L.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, v. 2. 13. From Mis- (i) and Quote. 
Der. mis^ot-at~ion. 

MISB&PBBBBNT, to represent amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and F., 
—L.) In Milton, Samson, 124. From Mis- (1) and Represent. 
Der. misrepresent'Oi-ion, 

MISRULB, want of rule, disorder. (Hybrid; E. F.,.-L.) 
Gower has it as a verb. ‘That any king himself mhreule ; ’ C. A. 
iii. 170, 1 . 5. Stow mentions ‘the lord of misrule' under the date 
*552 (R*) ; the name does not seem to be in very early use, nor to be 
a F. word. Frohr Mia- (i) and Rule. 

MIBB (1), to fail to hit, omit, feel the want of. (E.) M. E. missen. 
Will, of Paleme, 1016. Rather a Scand. than an E. word, but the 
prehx mis-, which is closely connected with it, is sufficiently common 
m A. S. — A. S. missan or mission (rare). ‘ Py la:s ke him misse,* lest 
aught escape his notice, or, go wrong with him ; Canons under King 
Edgar, 3a ; in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, ii. 250. A weak verb, formed 
from an old sb. signifying * change,’ or * error,’ or * failure,' or ‘lack,* 
preserved in A. S. only as the prefix mis-, signifying amiss or wrongljr. 

Du. missfn, to miss ; from mis, sb., an error, mistake. Cf. mss, 
adv., amiss ; mis-, as prefix, amiss. + Icel. missa, to miss, lose ; mi't, 
or d mis, adv., amiss ; mis-, prefix, -f Dan. miste (for tnisse), to lose ; 
mis-, prefix, -f Swed. mista (for missa), to lose ; miste, adv., wrongly, 
amiss ; miss-, prefix, -f Goth, misso, adv., reciprocally, interctoge- 
^ ably ; missa-, prefix, wrongly. 4* M. H. G. missen, O. ft. G. mtsson, to 


word. As You Li ke It, ii. 7. 64 ; misehiev-ous-ly, -ness. 
lOBOONCBIVB, to conceive amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and F.,-L.) 
• He which that misconeeiveih oft misdemeth ; ’ Chaucer, C.T. 10384. 
A coined word. From Mis- (1) and Conceive. Der. misean- 
eept-iom, 

MIBCONDUCT, ill conduct. (Hybrid ; E. and L.) It occurs 
in the Spectator (Todd’s Johnson, no reference). From Mis- (i) 
and Conduct. Per, misconduct, verb. 

MIBCONBTRXJB, to interpret amiss. (Hybrid; E. and L.) In 
Shak. Merch. Ven. ii. a. 197. From Mis- (1) and Construe. 
Der. miseonstruct-ion. 

MIBCOUNT, to count wrongly. (F.,— L.) M.E. miscounten, 
Gower, C. A. i. 147, 1 . la.— O. F. mesconter, to miscount (Burguy). 
From Mis- (2) and Count. 

MIBCRBANT, a vile fellow, wretch. (F.,-L.) Orig. an 
unbeliever, infidel; see Trench, Select Glossary. Formerly also 
used as an adjective. ‘ A 1 miscreant [unbelieving] paynyms ; ’ Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 774a. ‘This miscreant [unbeliever] now thus bap- 
tised;’ Frith’s Works, p. 01, col. i. — O. F. mescreant, ‘miscreant, 
misbelievij^ ; ’ Cot. p. The prefix mes- answers to Lat. minus, 
less, used in a bad sense ; see Mis- (2). By comparing O. F. mes- 
ereant with Ital. vuscredente, incredulous, heathen, we at once see 
that F. creant is from Lat. credent-, stem of pres. part, of credere, to 
believe ; see Creed. And see Recreant. 

M 1 BDATB» to date amiss. (Hybrid; E. and F.,— L.) ‘Oh! 
how misdated on their flattering tombs I * Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Night v. 1 . 777. From Mis- (i) and Date. 

MIBDBBD, a bad deed. (E.j M. E. misdede, Ancren Riwle, p. 
124, 1 . 22. — A. S. nUsdikd, Grein, ii. 255. -f Du. + Goth. 

missadeds.^\^0. mssethat, O. H. G. missitaat. From Mis- (i) and 
Deed. 

MIBDBBM, to judge amiss. (E.) M. E. misdemen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 10284. From Mis- (i) and Deem. (Icel. misdeema.) 
MIBDEMBANTOUR, ill conduct. (Hybrid; E. and F.,-.L.) 
In Shak. Tw. Nt. ii. 3. 106. From Mis- (i) and Demeanour, 
f It is possible that the prefix is French ; see Mis- (2). But 1 find 
no proot of it. 

mIBDTRBCT, to direct amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and L.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson. From Mis- (1) and Direct. Der. mis-direciion. 
MIBDO, to do amiss. (E.) M. E. misdon, misdo ; P. Plowman, 
B. iii. 122. We find ‘ yfle vel mis doefS* as a gloss to ‘ male agit ’ 
in the O. Northumb. glosses of John, iii. ao. 4 - Du. misdoen. -f G. 
missihun. From Mis- (1) and Do. Der. misdo-er, M. E. misdoer, 
mysdoer, WycHf, I Pet. ii. 12. And see misdeed. 

MIBBMjPLOY, to employ amiss. (Hybrid; E. and F.,— L.) 
In Dryden, Absalom, 1 . 613. From Mis- (1) and Employ. Der. 
misemploy-ment. 

MISER, an avaricious man, niggard. (L.) It sometimes means 
merely * a wretched creature ;’ Spenser, F. Q. ii. i. 8. See Trench, 
Select Glossary. — Lat. miser, wretched. Cf. Ital. and Spc-in. 
misero, (1) wretched, (a) avaricious. Prob. connected with Gk. 
Itiaos, hatred; Curtius, ii. 225. Der. miser-ly; miser-y, M.E. miserie, 
Chaucer, C. * 1 . 1401 2, from O. F. miserie (LiitT6, mod. F. misere), 
which from Lat. miseria, wretchedness ; also miser-able, q. v. 
MIBERABLE, wretched. (F., — L.) Skelton has miserably and 
miserableness; Why Come Ye Nat to Court, 865, 1029,— F. miserable, 
‘miserable;* Cot. — Lat. miserabilis, pitiable. — Lat miserari, to pity. 
— Lat. miser, wretched ; see Miser. Der. miserabl-y, miserable-ness. 
MIBEOBTUNE, ill fortune. (Hybrid; E. and F.,-L.) In 
the Bible of 1551, Nehem. i. 3. From Mis- (i) and Fortune. 
% Or the prefix may be French ; but 1 find no proof of it. 
MIBQr^, to fail, be filled with doubt. (E.) In Shak. Julius, 
'• 'If* Fro m Mis- (i) and Give. Der. misgiving, 
MIBGOVERN, to govern amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and F.,— L.) In 
Shak. Rich. II, v. 2. 5 ; and in Palsgrave. From Mis- (i) and 
Govern. Der. misgovem-ment. Much Ado, iv. 1. 100. 
MIBGUIDE, to guide wrongly. (Hybrid; E. and F., — Teut.) 
M. E misguide, Gower, C. A. iii. 373, 1 . 14 ; where it is contrasted with 
^ide. .fiso nd^yen, Chaucer, C.T. 14451. From Mis- (1) and 
Guide. Die prefix does not seem to be French. Der. mis- 
guid-ance* 

MIBHAF, ill hap. (Hybrid ; E. and Scand.) In Prompt. Parv. 
The verb mishappen, to mish^, fall out ill, occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 
1^46. From Mis- (1) and Hap. 

MISHSIFORM, to inform amiss. (Hybrid; E. and F.,— L.) 
M.E. misnrformen, Gower, C. A. i. 178, 1. 19. From Mis- (1) and 
Infor m. Per , mis-inform-at-ion, 

MI8INTERFRET, to interpret amiss. (Hybrid; E. and¥.,^ 
L.) In Shak. Rich. II. iii. 1. 18. From Mis- (i) and Interpret 
Der. msinterprei-at-ion* 
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miss; O. II. G. mis or wi/wi, variously; O. H. G. missa-, prefix; 
M. H. G. mi siy an error. B. The general Teutonic types are 
MISSVA, verb, to miss, MISSa, adv., reciprocally ; from MISSA, 
change, lack, failure, error (Kick, iii, 338). The last stands for 
wid-sa, by assimilation (answering to Aryan miV-sa), formed with the 
suffix -sa from the base MID (Aryan MIT). 7. This base appears 
in A. S. mifSarit to conceal, avoid, dissimulate, escai^e notice (Grein, 
ii. a^o) ; O.H.G. midan^ G. meiden, to avoid (a strong verb). Allied 
to Skt. miih^as^ reciprocally (»= Goth, m/sso), mith yd, falsely, untruly, 
wrongly, amiss; from the root MITH, which in Vedic Skt. means 
‘to rival* (Benfey), p. 706. See further in Fick, i. 722, 723. Der. 

miss, sb., M. E. misst, a fault ; ‘ to mcnde my misse ’ « to repair my 
fault. Will, of Paleme, 1 . 532 ; this sb. is, theoretically, older than the 
verb, but does not appear in A. S. Alsr* miss-ing. 

MISS (2). a young woman, a girl. (F., — L.) Merely a contrac- 

tion from Mistress, q. v. One of the earliest instances in dramatic 
writing occurs in the introduction of Miss Prue as a character in Con- 
greve*s Love for Love. The earliest example appears to be the 
following ; ‘ she being taken to be the Earle of Oxford’s misse, as at 
this time they began to call lewd women ; ’ Evelyn’s Diary, Jan. 9, 
166a, Thus Shak. has : * this is Mistress Anne Page,* where we 
should now say * Miss Anne Page ; ’ Merry Wives, i. i. 197. 
MISSAIi, a mass- book. (L.) Not in early use ; the old term 
was mass-book, M. E. messehok, Havclok, 186. In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
In Sherwood’s Index to Colgrave we find E. missal, given as equi- 
valent to O. F. messel, missel ; but Cotgrave himself explains the 

0. F, words as ‘ masse-book.’ The E. word is rather taken directly 
from the familiar Latin term than borrowed from O. F. — Low Lat. 
missale, a missal. "• Low Lat. missa, the mass. See further under 
Maas (2). 

MISSEL. THRUSH, MISTLE- THRUSH, the name of 
a kind of thrush. (E.) So called because it feeds on the berries of 
the misile-toe. The name is prob. old, though not early recorded. 

* We meet in Aristotle with one kind of thrush [((o 06 pos] called the 
mheUkrush, or feeder upon miseltoe ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
b.u.c.6. § 21 (part 3). + G. misteUdrossel, a mistle-thrush ; from mistel, 
mistletoe, and drossel, a thrush. See Mistletoe and Thrush. 

MISSHAPE, to shape amiss. (E.) Chiefly in the pp. misshaped, 
3 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 170; or misshapen, Temp. v. 268. M. E. misshapen, 
pp., spelt mysshape (with loss of final n), P. Plowman, B. vii. 95. 
From Mis- (i) and Shape. -f O. Du. misscheppen, to misshape, 
used by Vondel ; Oudemans. + G. missschaffen, to misshape, (rare). 

MISSILE, that may be thrown ; a missile weapon. (L.) Pro- 
perly an adj., now chiefly used as a sb. Taken directly from Lat. 
rather than through the F. Cotgrave gives */eu missile, a squib or 
other firework thrown,’ but the word is not in Littre, and probably 
not common. ‘ His missile weapon was a lying tongue ; * P. Fletcher, 
The Purple Island (R.) — Lat. missilis, adj., that can be thrown; the 
neut. missile is used to mean a missile weapon {telum being under- 
stood). — Lat. missus, pp. of mittere, to throw. p. The orig. sense 
is thought to be ' to whirl ; ' cf. Lithuan. mfisti, to throw, to wind 
yam, pres. t. metu, I throw ; Russ, metate, to throw, cast, cast lots. — 
^M AT, to whirl, to throw ; cf. Skt. math, to chum, to agitate. We 
may particularly note the O, Celtic word mataris or matara, a javelin, 
preserved in Livy, vii. 24 ; Csesar, Bell. Gall. i. 26. See Fick, iii. 
710. Der. From Lat. mittere are also derived ad-mit, com-mit, e-mit, 
im-mit, inter-mit, manu-mit, o-mit, per-mit, re-nut, suh-mit, trans-mit, 
with their derivatives ; from the pp. miss-us are also miss-ion, q. v., 
miss-ive, q.v., dis-niiss, e-miss-ar-y, pro-miss-or-y; com-pro-mise,de-mise, 
pre-mise,pre-mises, pro-mise ; &c. 

MISSIOH, a sending, an embassy. (L.) In Shak. Troil. iii. 3. 
189. [The O. F. mission merely means * expence, disbursement;* 
Cot.] F'ormed, by analogy with F. words in -ion, from Lat. mis- 
sionem, acc. of missio, a sending. — Lat. missus, pp. of mittere, to 
send. See Missile. Der. misshn-er, a missionary, Dryden, Hind and 
Panther, ii. 565 ; later mission-ar-y, Tatler, no, 270, Dec. 30, 1710. 
MISSIVE, a thing sent. (F., — L.) Used by Shak. to mean 

* a messenger ; * Macb. i. 5. 7. — O. F. missive, ‘ a letter missive, a 
letter sent;* Cot. Coined, with suffix -ive (« Lat. -iuus), from Lat. 
tnissus, pp. of mittere, to send ; see Missile. 

MISSiraND, to spend ill, to sejuander. (Hybrid ; E. and L.) 
The pres. t. misspent (for misspende) occurs as early as in Layamon, 

1 . 1 3483, later text. From A. S. mis-, prefix, wrongly, amiss ; and 
A. S. spendan, occurring in the compounds dspendan, forspendan ; 
see Sweet*s A. S. Reader. But the A. S. spendan is not a tme E. 
word ; it is only borrowed from I.at. expendere, Bee Mis- (1) and 
Spend. 

MIST, watery vapour, fine rain. (E.) M. E. mist, P. Plowman, 
A. prol. 88 ; B. prol. 214. A. S. mist, gloom, darkness ; Grein, ii. 
256. 4* Icel. mistr, mist.-f" Swed. mist, foggy weather at sea. 4. Du. 

mist, fog.+G, mist, dung (certainly the same word, the difference in^ 


p sense being explicable from the root). 4 - Goth, maihstus, duUg.f 
I p. The final -st is a noun-ending, as in blast from blow, and mist 
stands for mih-st or mig-st, from the base mig (Aryan migh, Skt. mih) 
which appears in Lithuan. mig-la, mist (Nesselmann), Russ, mgla (for 
mig-la), mist, vapour, Gk. f^S* Skt. mih-ira, a cloud, 

me^h-a, a cloud. y. All from MIGH (Teutonic MIG), to, 
sprmkle, to urine; appearing in Skt. mih (for migh), to sprinkle, 
Lat. ming-ere, meiere, Du. mijgen, Icel. miga, A, S. migan, all with 
the sense^ of Lat. mingere. See Fick, iii. 239, Der. mist-y, A. S, 
mist-ig (Grein) ; mist-i-ness ; also mizzle, q. v. 

MISTAEIE, to take amiss, err. (Scand.) M. E. mistaken, Rom. 
of the Rose, 1 . 1540, — Icel. mistaka, to take by mistake, to make a 
slip. — Icel. mis-, cognate with A. S. mis-, prefix ; and taka, to take. 
See Mis- (i) and Take. Der. mistake, sb., mistaksn, mis-tak-en-ly, < 
MISTER, MR., a title of address to a man. (F.,«-L.) The 
contraction Mr. occurs on the title-page of the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare (1623) ; but it is probably to be read as Master. Cot- 
grave explains monsieur by * sir, or master.* It is difficult to trace 
the first use of mister, but it does not appear to be at all of early use, 
and is certainly nothing but a corruption of master or maister, due to 
the influence of the corresponding title of mistress. See Master, 
Mistress. p. Richardson’s supposition that it is connected with 
M. E. mister, a trade, is as absurd as it is needless ; notwithstanding 
the oft-quoted ‘ what mister wight,* Spenser, F. Q. i. 9. 23. ^ It 

may be remarked that M. E. mister is from O. F. mestier (F. metier), 
Lat. ministerium, and is therefore a doublet of ministry. Also 
that mistery, in the sense of trade or occupation, also answers to 
ministry, though usually misspelt mystery. See Mystery (2). 
MISTERM, to term or name amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and F.,-«L.) 
In Shak. Romeo, iii. 3. 21. From Mis- (2) and Term. 
3 MCISTIME, to time amiss. (E.) M.E. mistimen, to happen 
amiss, Ancren Riwle, p. 200, note e. — A. S. mistiman, to happen 
amiss, turn out ill (Lye). From Mis- (1) and Time. 
MISTLETOE, a parasitic plant. (E.) In Shak. Titus, ii. 3. 95.. 
Scarcely to be found in M. E., but it must have existed. — A. S. 
mhteltdn. * Viscarago, misteltan ’ (sic) ; .dilfric’s Gloss., Nomina 
Herbarum ; in Wright’s Vocab. i. 31, col. 2. [The a is of course 
long ; cf. E. stone with A. S. stdn, &c.] This should have produced 
mistletone, but the final n (ne) was dropped, probably because the 
M. E. tone (better toon) meant ‘ toes,* which gave a false impression 
that the final n was a plural-ending, and unnecessary. 4* Icel. mistel- 
teinni the mistletoe. p. The final element is the easier to explain ; 
it simply means * twig.* Cf. A. S. tan, a twig (Grein), Icel. teinn, 
Du. teen, M. H. G, zain, Goth, tains, a twig, Dan. teen, Swed. ten, a 
spindle ; all from a Teut. type TAIN A, a twig, rod, which Fick 
(iii. 121) thinks may be connected with Tin, q.v. y. The former 
element is A. S. mistel, which could be used alone to mean ‘ mistle- 
toe,* though it was also called dc-mistel (oak-mistle), to distinguish 
it from eor^-mistel (earth-mistle), a name sometimes given to wild 
basil or calamint ; see Cockayne*s A. S. Leechdoms. In Danish, the 
mistletoe is called either mistel or mistelteen. In Swed. and G. the 
mistletoe is simply mistel. 8. The word mist-el is clearly a mere 
dimin. of mist, which in E. means ‘ vapour * or fog, in A. S. * gloom,* 
but in G. has the sense of ‘ dung.’ The reason for the name is not 
quite clear ; it may be because the seed is deposited by birds who eat 
the berries, or it may rather refer to the slime or bird-lime in the 
berries ; cf.* mistel, glew* [glue], Hexham’s Du. Diet.; O. Du. mistel, 
bird-lime. See further under Mist. ^ Since tnist-el may take also 
the sense of ‘ gloom,* we see why Balder, the sun-god, was fabled to 
have been slain by a twig of the mistletoe. The sun, at mid-winter, 
is obscured ; and we still connect mistletoe with Christmas. This 
sense of the word originated the legend ; we must not reverse the 
order by deriving the sense from the story to which it gave rise, 
Der. missel-thrush, q. v, 

MISTRESS, a lady at the head of a household. (F.,«-L.) Also 
written Mrs., and called Missis, In Shak. Macb. iii. 5. 6. M.E. 
maistresse, Chaucer, C. T. 10691.— O.F. maistresse, *a mistress, 
dame;* Cot. (Mod. F. maitresse.) Formed with F. suffix -esse 
( » Lat. -issa, Gk. -tacra) from O. F. maistre, a master ; see Master. 
Der. mistr ess-ship, Titus, iv. 4. 40. 

MISTRUST, to regard with suspicion. (Scand.) M. E. misse^ 
trost, Coventry Plays, ed. Halliwell, 126 (Stratmann) ; mistrais*, 
Bruce, x. 33(7 (in Hart’s edition, see the footnote) ; mistriste, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 12303. Rather Scand. than E. See Mis- (i) and Trust. 
Der. mistrust, sb. ; mistrust-ful, 3 Hen. VI, iv. 2. 8 ; mistrust-fulAy, 
-ness. 

MISUNDERSTAND, to understand amiss. (E.) M. E. mis- 
undentanden, Rob. of Glouc. p. 42, 1 . 14. From Mis- (i) and 
Understand. Der. misunderstand-ing. 

MISUSE, to use amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and F.,— L.) ‘ That m/s* 

; useth the myght and the power that is yeven him ; * Chaucer, C. T, 
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(Melibeus), Group B, 3040 (Six-text) ; Gower, C.A. ii. 279, !. i a. & Bible of 1551. * Iramoysturid with m$lyng\* Skelton, Garland of 
Fro m Mi fl- (i) and XXae. Der. misustt sb., i Hen. IV, i, i. 43. Laurell, ^8. Here mis-/« plainly stands for tmst 4 e, the frequentative 
MITJEi (1), a very small insect. M. £. nute^ Chaucer, C. T. of 7»is/; i. e. the sense is * to form vapour constantly.* For the loss 
6142. A. S. mite. * Tomm, maSa, mite;* .^filfric’s Gloss., Nom. of /. cf. our pronunciation of listen^ glisten, whistle, gristle, Htc. 
Insectorum, in Wright’s Vocab, i. 24. -f* Low G. mite, a mite, -f* ]dtISrEllMCO!Nl!CS) the science of assisting the memory. (Gk.) 
O. H.G. wfza, a mue, midge, fly. p. The word means * cutter* • Mnemonica, precepts or rules, and common places to help the 
or ‘biter,* from the Teut. root MIT, to cut small; whence Goth, memory;* Phillips, ed. lyob.-Gk. /mfftoviicd, mnemonics; neut. pi. 

maitan, to cut, Icel. meita, to cut, also Icel. meitill, G. meissel, a of belonging to memory. -Gk. crude form of 

chisel, G. messer, a knife. This appears to be a secondary root from fjon^iuer, mindful. — Gk. /uvdofuu, I remember. MAN, to think ; 

^ Ml, to diminish ; Fick, iii. 239. See Minish. Der. mit-y. see Mind. 

MITE (2), a very small pjirtion. (O. Du.) M. E. mite; 'not MOAN, a complaint, a low sound of pain. (E.) M. E. mane, 
worth a ; * Chaucer, C. T. 1558. ‘ A wiy/e [small coin] that he Chaucer, C. T. 11232. This corresponds to an A. S. form man, 
offre)»;* P. Plowman; C. xiv. 97. — O. Du. mijt, a small coin, the which does not appear with the modem sense; but the derived verb 
sixth part of a doit; mite, myte, a small coin, worth a third of a mJenan, to moan, to lament, is common; see exx. in Grein, ii. 222. 
penning, according to some, or a penning and a half, according to p. This A. S. verb passed into the M. E. menen, to moan ; whence 
others; anything small; niet eener myte, not worth a mile (Oude- menei = bemoaned herself, made her complaint, P. Plowman, B. 
mans). From the Teut. base MIT, to cut small; see Mite (i). iii. 169. After a time this verb fell into disuse, and its place was 
C Ultimately from the same root as minute. supplied by the sb, form, used verbally. ‘ Than they of the towne 

MITIGATE, to alleviate. (L.) * Breake the ordinaunce or I began to mone;* Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 348. -y* Strat- 

mitigat it;* Tyndall’s Works, p. 316, col. i. — Lat. mitigatus, pp. of mann and others identify A. S. m<knan,Xo moan, with A. S. mtknan, 
mitigare, to make gentle. — Lat. mit-, stem of miiis, soft, gentle; with to mean; see Mean (1). I doubt this identification ; Grein records 
suflix -ig-, for agere, to make. Root uncertain. Der. mitigation, the verbs separately. Ettmiiller refere A. S. mcenan in both senses to 
M. E. mitigacioun, P. Plowman, B. v. 477, from F. mitigation, ‘ miti- A. S. man, adj., evil, wicked, sb. evil, wickedness. 8. It seems 
gation,’ Cot. ; mitigat-or ; mitigat^ve, from O. F. mitigatif, ‘ mitiga- right to refer A. S. mSnan. to moan, to A. S. man, wickedness ; the 
tivc,’ Cot. ; also mitiga-hle, Lat. mitigahilis, from mitiga-re. difficulty is in the remarkable change of sense. Note, however, that 

MITBE, a head-aress, esp. for a bishop. (F., — L., — Gk.) ‘Thy the led. mein (cognate with A. S. man, wickedness), means a hurt, 
my*rede bisshope.s ’ ~ thy mitred bishops; P. Plowman, C. v. 193. harm, disease, sore, whence there is but a step to a moan as the 
'On his mitere,* referring to a bishop; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Lang- expression of pain. Cf. Dan. meen, defect, blemish, harm, damage, 
toft, p. 302, 1 . 2.-0. F. mitre, *a bishop’s miter;’ Cot. — Lat. mPrn, c. Fick refers A.S. man, from a supposed Teut. type MAINA, to 
a cap. — Gk. fiirpa, a belt, girdle, head-band, fillet, turban. p. Per- ^ MI, to change, deceive ; iii. 237. Der. moan, verb, as explained 
haps allied to Gk. /ui'rot, a thread of the woof, from MAT, to above; aho be-moan, q.v. 

whirl; cf. Skt. math, to chum; see f'ick, i. 710. MOAT, a trench round a fort, filled with water. (F., — Teut.) 

MITTEN, a covering for the hand. (F., — G.?) M. E. tn/Zume; M.E. mofe, P. Plowman, B. v. 595. — O.F. * chaussee, levee, 

spelt miiaine, Chaucer, C. T. 12307; myieyne, P. Plowman’s Crede, digue,* i. e. a causeway, embankment, dike; Roquefort. Just as in 
cd. Skeat, 1 . 428. — O. F. mitaine; Cot. gives : *mitaines, mittains, the case of dike and ditch, the word moat originally meant cither the 
winter-gloves.* p. Of disputed origin ; if the orig. sense be * half- the trench dug out, or the embankment thrown up; and in O. F. the 
glove,’ it may be connected with M. H.G. mittemo, mittamo, sb., the usual sense was certainly an cnibankmcnt, hill. Jt is therefore the 
middle, orig. ‘ mid-most,’ a superlative form from mitte, adj., mid, same word as mod. F. motte, a mound, also a clod, or piece of turf, 
middle ; see Mid, Middle. y. On the other hand, it may have * Motte, a clod, lumpe, round sodd, or turfe of earth ; also, a little hill 
been of Celtic origin. We find Gael, miotag, Irish miotog, a mitten ; or high place ; a fit seat for a fort or strong house ; hence, also, such 
Gael, and Irish mutan, a muff, a thick glove. Also Irish mutog, a a fort, or house of earth; . . a butt to shoot at;* Cotgrave. The 
$!tump, a hand or glove without fingers ; Gael, mutach, short, thick, orig. sense is clearly a sod or turf, such as is dug out, and thrown 
and blunt ; which reminds us of Lat. mutilus. up into a mound ; and the word is associated with earthen fortifica- 

MIX, to mingle, confuse. (E.) In Shak. 2 Hen. IV, v. 2. 46. lions, w lence it was transferred to such a trench as was used in 
Rich, cites ‘ mixed with faith ’ from the Bible of 1561, Heb. iv. 2. fortification. Thus Shak. speaks of * a moat defensive to a house;* 
But in earlier books it is extremely rare ; Stratmann cites the pp. Rich. II, ii. i. 48; and in P. Plowman, the ‘mote’ is described as 
mixid from Songs and Carols, ed. Wright, no. VI. Mix is a cor- being ‘the manure aboute,* i.e. all round the manor-house. Cf. also: 
ruption of mUk (just as ax is another form of ask) ; this appears in ‘ Mothe, a little earthen fortresse, or strong house, built on a hill ; * 
the A. S. miscan, to misk or mix, not a common word. ‘ And jionan Cotgrave. p. Of Teut. origin, but rarely found ; it occurs, how- 
misedp and metgaj) selcum be his gewyrhtum’ = and thence He [God] ever, in the Bavarian mott, peat, esp. peat such as was dug up, burnt, 
mixes and metes out to each according to his deserts ; ^Elfred, tr. of and used for manure ; whence motten, to bum peat ; Schmeller, 
Boethius, cap. xxix. § 9, last line (lib. iv. pr. 6). Notwithstanding Bavarian Diet., col. 1693. This Bavarian word is perhaps related 
the close similarity to Lat. miscere, we may consider it as merely to E. mud; see Mud. Cf. Du. mot, dust of turf; Ital. mota, mire. 
Cognate with it, not borrowed, the word being very widely spread, rrmtia, a heap of earth, also a hollow' ; Span, mota, a mound ; Irish, 
(But the derived word mixture is of course of Lat. origin.) That mota, a mound, moat. Der. moat-ed, Meas. for Meas. iii. i. 277. 
the word is really E. is supported by the derivative mash; see Maah. MC^B (i), a disorderly crowd. (L.) Used by Dryden, in pref. to 
+ G. mischen, to mix ; O. H. G. miskan. + W. mysgu, to mix ; cym- Cleomenes, 1692 ; as cited in Nares. A contraction from mobile 
mysgu, to mix together. - 4 " Gael, measg, to mingle, mix, stir ; Irish uulgus. ‘ I may note that the rabble first changed their title. 
measgaim, I mix, mingle, stir, move. -f* Buss, mieshate, to mix. -f- and were called ‘the mob’ in the assemblies of this [The Green 
Lithuan. maiszyti, to mix (Nesselmann). + Lat. miscere. 4- Gk, fiiayfiv. Ribbon] Club. It was their beast of burden, and called first mobile 
Cf. Skt. mi^ra, mixed. p. All from a base MIKSH, to mingle, vulgus, but fell naturally into the contraction of one syllable, and 
which is obviously an extension (perhaps an inchoative form) of ever since is become proper English;’ North’s Examen (1740), p. 
^MIK, to mingle, appearing in (jk. fdy’VVfu (for fd/c-wfu), I mix. 574 * cited in Trench, Study of Words. In the Hatton Corre- 
See Curtius, i. 417; Fick, i. 725. Ber. mix-er, corn-mix; also mix- spondeiice, ed. E. M. Thompson (Camden Soc.), the editor remarks 
ture, Romeo, iv. 3. 21, SirT. More, Works, p. 83 a, from Lat. mixtura, that mob is always used in its full form mobile throughout the volumes 
a mixing, mixture, from mixturus, fut. part, of miscere. (see ii. 40, 99, 124, 156) ; but, as Mr. Thompson kindly pointed out 

.MIZSN, MIZZEN, the hindmost of the fore and aft sails, in a to me, he has smiSe noted that it occurs once in the shoit form mob, 
three-masted vessel. (F.,— Ital., — L.) Spelt misen in Minsheu, ed. viz. at p. 216 of vol. ii. Thus, under the date 1690, we read that 
3627, and in Florio, ed. 1598. — O.F. tnisaine, which Cotgrave ‘Lord Torrington is most miserably reproached by the mobile* {iu 
defines as ‘ the foresaile of a ship.* — Ital. mezzana, * a saile in a ship 156) » a^nd under the date 1695, that ‘ a great mob have been up in 
called the poope or misen-saile ; * Florio, ed. 1598. Cf. mezzano, Hoi bom and Drury Lane * (ii. 216). And sceSpectator,no.i35.— 

‘ a meane or countertenour in singing, a meane man, bet weene great Lat, mobile, neut. oi mohilis, moveable, fickle; mobile uulgus, the 
and little;* id, p. Perhaps the sense was ‘ middling-sized,’ with fickle multitude. See MobHe and Vuignr. Der. wio6, verb, 
respect to the old make of it; or from its mid position between MOB (2), a kind of cap. (Dutch.) * Mob, a woman's night-cap;* 
bowsprit and main-mast, for it was once a fore-sail. The reason for Bailey s Diet., vol. ii. ea. 1731. We also say mob-cap.^X^. mop^ 
the name is uncertain, but the etymology is clear. —Low Lat. me- muts, a woman’s night-cap; where muts means ‘cap; O. Du. mop, 
dianus, middle, of middle size; whence also F. moyen, and E. mean (3). a woman’s coif (Sewel). Cf. prov. E. mop, to muffle up (Halliwell)* 
Extended from Lat. medius, middle ; see Mid. Doublet, mean (3). Probably connected with Mim and Muffle. 

XyoT, mizsn-mast OT mizzen-mast. MOBlIiE, easily moved, moveable, (h.,— L.) *Fyxt or els 

MIZZIiE, to rain in fine drops. (E.) 'As the miseling vpo« the mohyll;* Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 1 . y*. The cx- 
kerbes, and as the droppes vjion the grasse ; ’ Dcut. xxxii. 2, in the - pression ' mobil people ’ occurs, according to Richardson, in The 
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Testament of Love, b. i. — F. mobUe^ ‘movable;* Cot>*Lat. mobilise' 
moveable (put for mdulbilis), m» Lat. mottere, to move ; see Move. 
Der. mobili‘tyt from F. mobilitd, which from Lat. acc. mobilitatem ; 
also mobiUhe^ from mod. F. mobilisgr ; hence mobil4s-ai-itm. 
MOCCASIN, MOCCA88IN, MOCASSIN, a shoe of deer- 
8kin,&c. (N. American Indian.) Spelt mocassin in Fenimore Cooper, 
The Pioneers, ch. i. A North-Ajnerican Indian word. Webster 
gives: ‘Algonquin mailfsm.’ 

MOCK, to deride. (F.,—Teut.) M.E. mobben. Prompt. Parv.— 
O. F. moequer^ later mo^n*. * Ss moquert to mock, flowt, frumpe, 
scoffe ; * Cot. From a Teutonic source, of which we have ample 
evidence in G. mueben^ to mumble, mutter, grumble ; O. Swed. 
muebay to mumble (Ihre) ; Low G. mubbeny to put the mouth in a 
position for speaking, to mumble (Rremen Wbrterbuch) ; O. Du. 
moebeny to mumble tKilian), ‘to move one’s cheeks in chawing* 
(Hexham). From the sense of moving the mouth in grumbling to 
that of mocking is an easy step ; cf. Ital. moccay * a mowing mouth,* 
moceargy * to mocke ; * Florio. p. All from the imitative root 
MUK, an extension of MU, to make a muttered sound. This root 
MUK also appears as MAK, to make derisive sounds with the 
lips, whence Lat. maccusy a buffoon; Gk. /iw«ot, mockery; Gael. 
magy to scoff, deride ; Irish magaircy a scoffer, jester ; W. moao, to 
mimic. y* The roots MAK, MUK, being imitative, are unaffected 
by Grimm’s law. From the base MU we have also Motto, 
Mumble, Mutter, Mow (3). The Du. moppeuy to pout, is a 
variant of moeb ; see Mope. Der. moeby sb. ; moeb-gr ; tnoeb-er^yy 
Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 100 (R.), from P'. moquerie ; mock- 
ingy moeb-ing-hird. 

MODE, a manner, measure, rule, fashion. (F., — L.) ‘ In the first 
figure and in the third mode;' Sir T. More, Works, p. 504 d; 
where it is used in a logical sense. — F. modcy ‘ manner, sort, fashion ;* 
Cot. — Lat. modunty acc. of modusy a measure, manner, kind, way. 

p. Akin to Gk. /x^Sos, a plan, fiiibofiai,! intend, plan; from ^ MAD 
(Teut. MAT), to measure, to plan, best exemplified in E. mete ; cf. 
Icel. mdti, a mode, manner, way ; see Mete. y. This -^MAD is 
merely a secondary root from .^M A, to measure; cf. Skt. ma, to 
measure, whence also E. measurcy moony See. Der. mod-aly a coined 
word from Lat. mod-us ; mod-ish coined from P". mode ; mod-ely q. v., 
imd-er-atey q.v., mod-erny q.v., mod-esty q. v.; mod-ic-umy q. v., mod-i-fyy 

q. V. ; mod-ul-atey q. v. From the Lat. modus we also have accom- 
mod-atey com-mod-hus. Doublet, mood (2). 

MODEL, a pattern, mould, shape. (F., — Ital., — L.) See Shak. 
Rich. II, iii. 2. 153; lien. V, ii. chor. 16; &c. — O. F. modelle (F. 
modHe)y ‘ a modell, pattern, mould ; * Cot. — Ital. modelloy * a model, 
a frame, a plot, a mould ; ’ Florio. Formed as if from a Latin 
modellus *, dimin. of modulusy a measure, standard, which again is a 
dimin. of modus. Sec Modulate, Mode. Der. models vb., 

modell-eTy modell-ing. 

MODERATE, temperate, within bounds, not extreme. (L.) 

* Moderately and with rcuerence ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 361 h. — 
Lat. moderatusy pp. of moderari, to fix a measure, regulate, control. 
From a stem moder-us*, answering to an older modes-us*y extended 
from modusy a measure ; see Modest, Mode. Der. moderatey verb, | 
Shak. Troil. iv. 4. 5 ; moderate-ly, moderate-nessy moderai-oTy Sir P. 
Sidney, Apology for Poetrie, ed. Arber, p. 3a, from Lat. moderator ; 
moderat-iony Troil. iv. 4. 2, from O. F. moderation, ‘ moderation ’ (Cot.), 
which from Lat. acc. moderationem. 

MODERN, belonging to the present age. (F., — L.) Used by 
Shak. to mean ‘ common place ; ’ Macb. iv. 3. 70 ; &c. — F. moderngy 
‘modem, new, of this age;’ Cot. - Lat. modernusy modem; lit. of 
the present jnode or fashion ; formed from a stem modems * ; from 
modus, a measure; cf. modo, adv., just now. See Moderate. Der. 
modern-fyy modern-ness, modern-he. 

MODEST, moderate, decent, chaste, pure. (F.,— L.) Modestly 
is in Gascoigne, Fruites of Wane, st. 208 (and last). Modestie is in 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 25 (R.) — F. modeste, ‘modest; ' 
Cot. — Lat. modestusy modest, lit. keeping with bounds or measure. 
P'rom a stem modes- ♦ (extended from modus), with Aryan suffix -ta ; 
the same stem, weakened to moder-, gives moder-ate, moder-n. — 
Lat. mod us, a measure ; see Mode. Der. modest-ly, modest-y, 
MODICUM, a small quantity. (L.) In Shak. Troil. ii. i. 74, 
Merely Lat modicum, neut. of modi-c-us, moderate. From modus, a 
measure ; see Modify, Mode. i 

MODIFY, to moderate, chan^ the form of. (F.,— L.) M. E. I 
modifien, Gower, C. A. iii. I57f L H- * modifier, * to modifie, 
moderate;’ Cot. — Lat. modifieare. — Lat. modi-, for modo-, crude 
form of modus, a measure ; and -fie-, put iorfac-ere, to make. See 
Mode and Faot. Der. modifi-er, tnodifi-able ; modfic-at-ion — F. 
modification, * modification * (Cot.), from Lat. acc. modifica-tiontm, 
MODULATE, to regulate, vary. (L.) ‘ To modulate the 

sounds ;* Grew, Cosmographia Sacra (1701), b. i. c. 5. sect. 16 (R.X5 


^ [But the verb is really due to the sb. modulation, given as both a 
and E. word by Cotgrave ; from the Lat. acc. m^ulationem^ — Lat, 
modulatus, pp. of modulari, to measure according to a standard. — 
Lat. modulus, a standard ; dimin. of modus, a measure. See Mode. 
Der. modulat-ion, as above ; modulat-or, from Lat. modulator. So 
also module, from F. module, * a modell or module ' (Cot.), from Lat. 
modulus . A lso modulus m-ijeX, modulus, 

MOGUL, a Mongolian. (Mongolia.) In Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
ed. 1665, p. 75 ; Milton, P. L. xi. 391. ‘ Mr. Limberham is the 
mogul [lord] of the next mansion;* Diyden, Kind Keeper, iv. i. 
The word Mogul is only another form of Mongol ; the Great Mogul 
was the emperor of the Moguls in India. ‘The Mogul dynasty 
in India began with Baber in 1525 ;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Cf. 
Pers. Moghdly a Mogul ; Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1460. 

MOHAIR, cloth made of fine hair. (F.,— Arab.) *1110 E. 

spelling is a sophisticated one, from a ridiculous attempt to connect 
it with E. hair ; just as in the case of cray-fisk, cause-way ; see 
those words. Spelt mohaire in Skinner, ed. 1691. — O. F. moudire, 
cited by Skinner; the mod. F. is moire. Other O. F. forms are mohkre, 
mouhaire, cited by Scheler. The name was given to a stuff made from 
the hair of the Angora goat (Asia Minor). — Arab, mubhayyar, ‘ a 
kind of coarse camelot or hair-cloth ; * Rich. Diet. p. 1 369, col. a. 
See Devic, in S^p. to Littr^. Doublet, moire, from F. moire. 
MOHAMMEDAN, a follower of Mohammed. (Arab.) From 
the well-known name. — Arab, muhammad, praiseworthy ; Rich. Diet. 

p. 135 ^. — A rab, hamd, praise ; id. p. 581. 

MOHUR, a gold coin current in India. (Pers.) From Pers. 
muhr, muhur, ‘ a gold coin current in India for about £1 165. ; * Rich. 
Diet. p. 1534, col. I. 

MOIDORE, a Portuguese gold coin. (Port.,- L.) *Moidore, a 
Portugal gold coin, in value 27 shillings sterling ; ’ Bailey’s Diet., vol. 
ii. ed. 1731.— Port, moeda douro or moeda de ouro, a moidore, £l *js. 
Lit. * money of gold.’ — Lat. moneta, money ; de, of ; aurum, gold. 
See Money and Aureate. 

MOIETY, half, a portion. (F.,— L.) See K. Lear, i. i. 7, where 
it means ‘ a part ’ merely. It means ‘ a half* in All's Well, iii. 
2. 69. — F. moitidy ‘ an half, or half part ; * Cot. — Lat. medieta- 
tem, acc. of medietas, a middle course, a half. — Lat. medius, middle ; 
see Mediate. 

MOIL, to toil, to drudge. (F.,— L.) Skinner, ed. 1691, explains 
moil by ‘impigr^ laborare,* i.e. to toil, drudge. But it is prob. 
nothing but a peculiar use of the word moile, given in Minsheu, ed. 
1627, with the sense ‘to defile, to pollute;’ cf. moi 7 , ‘to drudge, 
to dawb with dirt Phillips, ed. 1 706. As Mr. Wedgwood suggests, 
moil, to drudge, is probably ‘ only a secondary application from the 
laborious efforts of one struggling through wet and mud ; ' or simply, 
from the dirty state in which hard labour often leaves one. p. The 
sense seems to have been affected by confusion with prov. E. moil, a 
mule, and again, with Lat. moliri, to use effort, to toil. The latter, 
in particular, may easily have been present to the mind of early 
writers. But we must not derive the word from these ; for (i) we 
never meet with a verb to mule ; and (2) the Lat. moliri would only 
have given a form to mole ; see Mole (3). y. We find earlier 
quotations for both senses; Halliwell cites ‘we mnyle and toyle* 
from the Marriage of Wit and Humour, a.d. 1579. Rich, quotes 
from Gascoigne ; ‘ A simple soule much like myself did once a ser- 
pent find. Which, almost dead with cold, lay moyling in the myre ; ' 
i. e. wallowing in the dirt. So also Sj^enser uses moyle for ‘ to wal- 
low ; * see his Hymn of Heavenly Love, st. 32. Still earlier, the 
sense is simply to wet or moisten. M. E. moillen, to wet. ‘ A monk 
. . . moillid al hir patis/ i. e. moistened all their heads by sprinkling 
them with holy water ; Introd. to Tale of Beryn, ed. Fumivall, p. 6, 
1 . 139. — O. F. moiller, moiler (Littre), moillier (Burguy), later 
mouiller, ‘ to wet, moisten, soake ; ' Cot. The orig. sense was ‘ to 
soften,’ which is effected, in the case of clay, &c., by wetting it. 
The O. F. moiler answers to a Low Lat. form molliare*, to soften 
(not found), formed directly from Lat. molli-, stem of mollis (O. F. 
mot), soft. See Mollify. 

MOIRE, watered silk. (F.,-Arab.) A later form of Mohair, 

q. V. ; in a slightly altered sense. 

MOIST, damp, humid. (F.,-L.) M. E. moiste ; *o.moiste fruit 
with-alle;’ P. Plowman, B. xvi. 68. The peculiar use of M.E. 
moiste is .decisive as to the derivation of the F. word. It means 
* fresh * or ‘ new ; ’ thus the Wife of Bath’s shoes were * fvl moiste 
and newe ; * Chancer, C. T. 459. The Host liked to drink ‘ moiste 
and corny ale;’ id. 12249. And again *moisty ale’ is oppos^ to 
old ide ; id. 17009.— O. F. moiste (Littr^), later moite, ‘moist, liquid, 
humid, wet ; * Cot. But the old sense of F. moiste must have agreed 
with the sense with which the word was imported into English. — 
Lat. musteus, of or belonging to new wine or must, also new, fresh ; 
^as musteus cateus, new cheese (Pliny). - Lat. mustum, new wine; a 
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neut. foim from mus/iis* adj., young, fresh, new. p. Of uncertain^ a moment;* Wyclif. i Cor. xv. 53. » F. momtnt, *a moment, a 
origin ; but if mmtus be for mud^tus, a connection with Skt. mud, to * *• s — _ 

rejoice, is not inmrobable. Ber. moiWy, moist-mess ; mois/mn, 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. 6. 34, where the final -«• is really of comparatively 
late addition (by an^ogy with other verbs in -en), since Wyclif has 

* bigan to moiste hise feet with teeris,* Luke, vii. 38 ; moistmre, 

Gower, C. A. iii. 109, 1 . 8, from O. F. moisteur, mois/our, mod. F. 
moiteur (Littrd). 

MOIiAR, used for grinding. (L.) * Molar teeth or grinders ; * 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 753. — Lat. molaris, belonging to a mill, molar. 

— Lat. wo/a, a mill. -• V MAR (later form M AL), to grind ; see 
Mar, Mill. 

MOIjABSES, syrup made from sugar. (Port.,-L.) Also wo- 
losses ; in Phillips, ed. 1 706. It ought rather to be melasses. As it 
came to us from the West Indies, where the sugar is made, it is 
either a Port, or a Span. word. However, the Span, spelling is 
tnelaza, where the z (sounded like th in hath) would hardly give the 
E. ss. We may consider it to be from Port, mela^o, molasses; 
where the f is sounded like E. ss. [We also find Span, melaza, Ital. 
melassa, F. mUasse.'\^ljsX. mellaeeus, made with honey, hence honey- 
like; cf. Port, melado, mixed with honey. Formed with ending 
-ac-«-«« from mel, honey. See Mellifluous (with which cf. also 
marmalade^ another decoction). 

MOIjE (1), a spot or mark on the body. (E.) M. E. mole, ‘ Many 
moles and spoltes ; * P. Plowman, B. xiii. 315. [As usual, the M. E. 

0 answers to A. S. d.] ■■ A. S. wd/, also written maal (where aa d). 

• Stigmentum, fdl maal on rsegel * * a foul spot on a garment ; </Elfric*s 
Gloss., in Wright’s Vocab. i. 26, col. i. + maal, a goal, end, 
butt ; properly, a mark. + Swed. wd/, a mark, butt.^ O. H. G. we//, 
a spot ; G. maal, a mole. < 4 * Goth, mail, a spot, blemish. p. All 
from a base MAH, answering to V MAK, to pound, whence Lat. 
mac-ula, a spot, orig. a bruise. See Fick. iii. 226, i. 737. And see 
Maculate, Ma.ckerel. 

MOIiE (2), a small animal that burrows. (E.) Mole is merely 
a shortened form of the older name moldwarp. Shak. has both 
forms, viz. wo/e. Temp. iv. 194; and moldwarp, i Hen. IV, iii. i. 

149. Palsgrave has wo/e. Earlier, we find M. E. moldwerp, Wyclif, 

Levit. xi. 30. p. The sense is ‘ the animal that casts up mould or 
earth,* in allusion to mole-hills. From M. E. molds, mould ; and 
werpen, to throw up, mod. E. to warp. See Mould and Warp. 

So also Du. mol, ‘ a mole or want * (Hexham ; cf. prov. E. wont, a 
mole) ; from O. Du. molworp (Kilian). So also Icel. moldvarpa, a 
mole, similarly formed. Der. mole-hill. Cor. v. 3. 30. 

MOXjE (3), a breakwater. (F., — L.) * Mole or peer * [pier] ; 

Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. F. mole, * a peer, a bank, or causey on 
the sea-side ; ’ Cot. Lat. molem, acc. of moles, a great heap, vast 

E ile. A word of doubtful origin. Der. From Lat. moles we also 
ave mole cule, q. v., molest, q. v., and e-mol-u-ment. 

MOIiECULE, an atom, small particle. (L.) Formerly written 
molecula. * Molecula, in physicks, a little mass or part of anything ; * 

Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1 75 r . A coined word ; formed with double 
dimin. suffix -e-uU (in imitation of particula, a particle) from Lat. 
moles, a heap. A Roman would have said molicula. See Mole (3). 

Der. molecuUar, 

MOLEST, to disturb, annoy. (F.,— L.) M. E. molesten, Chaucer, 

Troilus, b. iv. 1 . 880. — F. molester, ‘ to molest;’ Cot. — Lat. molestare, 
to annoy. — Lat. wo/«/f«, adj., troublesome, burdensome, p. Formed 
(with suffix -tus — Aryan -ta) from a stem moles-, which again is from 
wo//-, crude form of moles, a heap. See Mole (3). Der. molest-er, 
mnlest-at-ion, 0th. ii. i. 16. 

MOLLIFY, to soften. (F.. - L.) In Isa. i. 6. (A. V.) ‘It 


[borage] mollyfyeth the body ;* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. 
c. 9. [The sb. mollification is in Chaucer, C. T. 16322.] -■ O. F. 
mollifier, ‘to mollifie;* Cot.— Lat. mollificare, to soften. — Lat. 
wo///-, crude form of mollis, soft ; and -fic-, put foxfacere, to make. 
6. Lat. mollis is akin to Gk. imKanSt, soft, and dftdKdt, tender ; the 
lit. sense is * ground to powder,’ hence soft ; from ^MAL, weakened 
form of i^M AR, to grind. See Mar. Der. mollifi-able, mollifier; 
also mollific-at-ion, regularly formed from mollificatus, pp. of molli- 
ficare. And see moil, mollusc. 

MOLLUSC, an invertebrate animal, with a soft fleshy body, as 
a snail. (F.,—L.) Modem. Not in Todd’s Johnson. — F. mollusque, 
a mollusc (Littre). Lat. mollusca, a kind of nut with a soft shell, 
which some molluscs were supposed to resemble. — Lat. moUuscus, 
softish : allied to molleseere, to oecome soft. — Lat. mollis, soft ; see 

Mollify. 

MOLTEN, melted. (E.) In Exod. xxxii. 4 ; dec. The old pp. 
of melt ; see Melt. 

MOLY, the name of a certain plant. (L.,-Gk.) In Spenser, 
Sonnet 36. — Lat. wo/y.— Gk. /iwXv; Homer, Od. x. 305. 

MOMENT, importance, value, instant of time. (F., - L.) ‘In 


minute, a jot of time ; also moment, importance, weight ; * Cot. — 
Lat. momentum, a movement, hence an instant of time ; also moving 
force, weight. p. Put for mduimentum ; formed with the common 
suffix -w#«/- from mouere, to move ; see Move. Der. momaaf-ary. 
Temp. i. 2. 202, from Lat. momentarius ; moment-ar-i-ly, -ness ; 1110- 
ment-an-y (obsolete), Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 1. 143, from Lat. momentanensi 
moment- 4 y ; moment-ous, from Lat. momentosus ; momentous-ly, •waif. 
Doublets, momentum (» Lat. momentum) ; also movemmt. 
MONAJD, a unit, &c. (L., — Gk.) The pi. monades was formerly 
used as synonymous with digits. * Monades, a term in arithmetick, 
the same as digits;* Phillips, ed. 1706.— Lat. monad-, stem of 
monos, a unit. — Gk. fsovds, a unit. — Gk. fji 6 vos, alone, sole. See 
Mono-. 

MONABOHY, sole government, a kingdom. (F..-L.,-Gk.) 
The word mortarchy is much older than monarch in English. Sir 
David Lyndsay’s book entitled ‘The Monarch^,’ written in H)53, 
treats of monai^ies, not of monarchs; see 1 . 1979 of the poem. ht.E. 
monarchic, Gourei^ C. A. i. 17, 1 . 11. — F. monarchic, *a monarchic, a 
kingdom;* Cot. — Lat. mosarcA/a. — Gk. ftovaoxie* ^ kingdom. — Gk. 
/dvapxos, adj., ruling alone. — Gk. fiou-, for /uoiect, alone ; attd dpxetv, 
to be first. See Mono- and Arch-. Der. monarch, Hamlet, ii. 2. 
270, from F. monarane — Lat. monareha, from Gk. iiov&pxrjs, a sove- 
reign ; monarch-al, Milton, P. L. ii. 428 ; monarch-ic, from F. wo«- 
archique {Cot), Gk. iAovapx^te 6 s; monarch-ic-al; monarchrise. Rich. II, 
iii. 3. 165 ; mof»arcA-/$/. 

MONASTERY, a house for monks, convent. (L.,-Gk.) The 
older word was minster, q. v. Sir T. More has monastery. Works, 
p. 135 e. Englished from Lat. monasterium, a minster. — Gk. 
ixovaariipiov, a minster. — Gk. ptovaarfis, dwelling alone; hence, a 
monk. — Gk. fsovd^tiv, to be alone. — Gk. iiov 6 s, alone. See Mono-. 
Der. From Gk. fsovaarfis we also have monast-ie. As You Like It, 
iii. 3. 441 —Gk. fju)vaaTiK 6 s, living in solitude; hence monast-ic-al, 
monastic-ism. Doublet, minster. 

MONDAY, the second day of the week. (E.) M. E. monenday, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 495, 1 . 13; later Moneday, Monday. » A. S. Mdnan 
deeg, Monday ; rubric to John, vii. 32. The lit. sense is ‘ day of the 
Moon.* — A. S. mdnan, gen. of mdna, the moon (a masc. sb. with gen. 
in -an) ; and disg, a day. See Moon and Day. 

MOlteTARY, relating to money. (L.) Modem; not in Todd’s 
Johnson. Imitated from Lat. monetarius, which properly means 
‘belonging to a mint,’ or a mint-master. — Lat. moneia, (i) a mint, 
(2) mon^ ; see Money. 

MONEY, current coin, wealth. (F.,— L.) M. E. moneie; Chau- 
cer, C. T. 705. — O. F. moneie ; mod. F. wo»«c/c. — Lat. moneia, (i) a 
mint, (3) money. See further under Mint (i). Der. money-bag, 
Merch. Ven. ii. 5. 18 ; money~ed. Merry Wives, iv. 4. 88 ; moneys 
chan^r ; moneyless. Also monetary, cp v. 

MONGER, a dealer, trader. (E.) Generally used in composition. 
M.E. woUmonger, a wool-monger; Rob. of Glouc. p. 539, 1 . 3 o.— 
A. S. mangere, a dealer, merchant ; the dat. case mangere occurs in 
Matt. xiii. 45. Formed with suffix -ere (—mod. E. -er) from mang- 
ian, to traffic, barter, gain by trading, Luke, xix. 15. Cf. mangung, 
merchandise. Matt. xxii. 5. p. The form mangian is phonetically 
equivalent to mengan, in which the 1 is lost after a change of a to e ; 
and the derivation of mangian is the same as that of mengan, to 
mingle, already treated of under Mingle, q.v. But I may here 
further observe that mangian is ‘to deal in a mixture of things,* 
i. e. in miscellaneous articles. — A. S. mang, a mixture, preserved in 
the forms ge-mang, ge-mong, a mixture, crowd, assembly, Grcin, i. 
425. Mang may be taken as allied to manig, many; see Many, 
■y. Similarly, Vigfusson derives the Icel. mangari, a monger, from 
manjga, to trade, which again is from mang, barter, so named ‘ from 
traffic in mingled, miscellaneous things; as manga is used in Kormak, 
and even in a derived sense, it need not be borrowed from the A. S., 
but may be a genuine Norse word formed from margr [many] at a 
time when the ri hod not yet changed into an r * (for the Icel. margr 
stands for mangr). o. Compare also Du. mangelen, to barter. 
The relationship to the Lat. mango, a dealer in slaves, is not clear ; 
but the E. word does not appear to have been borrowed from it. 
Der. cheese-monger, fell-monger, fish-monger, iron-monger, &c. 
MONGREL, an animal of a mixed breed. (E.) In Macbeth, iiL 
I. 93. Spelt mungrel, mungril in Levins, ed. 1570* The exact 
history of the word fails, for want of early quotations ; but we may 
consider it as short for mong-er-el, with double dimin. sumxes as 
in cock-er-el, pich-er-el (a small pike), so that it was doubtless orig. 
applied to puppies and young animals. B. As to the stem mang-, 
this we may refer to A. S. mangian *, old form of ^ 

mingle; cf. tnong-er, a-mong, whirii are from the same A & b^M 
mang, a mixture. The sense is * a small animal of mmgled breed. 
See Mingle, Monger. 
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KCONITION, a warning, notice. (F.,-L.) ’‘With a good Works, p. 1303 h.«-Lat. monopolium.^Gk. /loyoirdfXtov, the right 
tnonicion;' SirT. More, Works, p. 345 g.-*F. monition^ * a monition, of monopoly; novovtuXia^ monopoly. •^Gk. ftovo>, sole (see Mono-) ; 
admonition;' Cot. — Lat. monitiotiem^ acc. of monitiot a reminding.— and iruKuy, to barter, sell, connected with v 4 Ktiv, to be in motion, 
Lat. monitus, pp. of montre^ to remind ; lit. to bring to mind or to be busy; and this is perhaps to be further connected with tc 4 \ofjm, 
make to think. — to think; see Man. Der. monitor ^ 1 urge on, to drive, from V Dor. oto»o^/- 

from Lat. monitor^ an adviser, from monit-us, pp. of monere; hence la, spelt monopol-ize in Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII, ed. Luxnby, p. 147, 
fmnit*or*y^ Bacon, Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 7.^, 1 . 6; monit-or-ship^ 1 . 33; a coined word, formed by analogy, since the O. F. word was 
(with fem. suffix — F. ^sse, Lat. -issa. Gk. -i<r<ro) ; simply mompoler (Cotgrave). 
monit-or-i-al. And see Admonish. The doublet of momVor is MOMOSYIiIiABJLiFj, a word of one syllable. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 
mentor. In Minsheu, ed. 1637; he makes it an adjective. Altered from F. 

MOiNlC, a religious recluse. (L.,— Gk.) M. E. wionir, Chaucer, mono&yltabe^ adj. ‘of one syllable;* Cot. — Lat. monosyllabus^ adj.— 
C.T. 165. — A. S. tnunec, Grein, ii. 269 ; also tnunuc. Sweet's A.S. Gk. ftovoenJWa^os, adj. of one syllable. See Mono- and Syllable. 
Reader.— Lat. rnonacAus. — Gk. /iovax< 5 *, acb‘. solitary; sb. a monk. Der. mo«o«y//fl6-/c. 

Extended from Gk. fcovot, alone; see Mono-. Der. monkish; MONOTONY, sameness of tone. (Gk.) Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 
monk* s-hood. Also (from Lat. monaehus) monach-ism. And see 1731* gives it in the form monotonia. m>Gk. fxovorovia^ sameness of 
monastery f minster. tone.— Gk. fjiov 6 rovo$t adj., of the same tone, monotonous. See 

MONNSiY, an ape. (Ital., — L.) Spelt munkie in Levins, monkey. Mono- and Tone. Der. monoton~ous. formed from Gk. fiov 6 rovos 
munkey, in Palsgrave ; perhaps not found earlier. Corrupted from by change of -os into -ows ; this is rare, but the change of Lat. •us 
O. Ital. tnonicehio. *a pugge, a munkie, an ai^e;* Florio, ed. 1598. into E. -ous (as in ardu-ous. 8 cc.) is very common. Also monotone, a 
Himin. from O. Ital. mono. * an ape, a munkie, a pug, a kitlin [kitten], late term. Also monoion-ous-ly. -ness. 

a munkie-face; also a nickname for women, as we say gammer, MONSOON, a periodical wind. (Ital., — Malay,— Arab.) Spelt 
goodie, good-wife such an one ; ’ Florio. He notes that mona is also monson in Ilackluyt’s Voyages, ii. 278. Sir T. Herbert speaks of the 
spelt monna; cf. mod. Ital. monna. mistress, dame, ape, monkey monzoones'. Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 409, 413. Ray speaks of ‘the 
(Meadows). Cf. also Span. mona. Port. mona. a she-monkey ; Span, monsoons and trade-winds ; ' On the Creation, pt. i (R.) It is not 
and Port. mono, a monkey. I'lie order of ideas is: mistress, dame, old quite certain whence the word reached us, but monsoon agrees more 
woman, monkey, by that degradation of meaning so common in all closely with Ital. monsone than with Span, monzon. Port, mon^ao, or 
languages. p. The orig. sense of Ital. monna was ‘ mistress,' and F. mousson. [The Span. 2 is not sounded as E. z, but more as M.] — 
it was used as a title ; Scott introduces Monna Paula as a character Malay musim. ‘ a season, monsoon, year : ’ cf. also awal musim, 
in the Fortunes of Nigel. As Diez remarks, it is a familiar cor- ‘beginning of the season, setting in of the monsoon;' Marsden, 
ration of madonna, i. e. my lady, hence, mistress or madam ; see Malay Diet. pp. 340, 24. — Arab, mawsim. a time, a season ; 
Meidonna, Madam. % The Span, and Port, mona were. Rich. Diet. p. 1525. — Arab, wasm (root wasama). marking; id. 
apparently, borrowed from Italian ; being feminine sbs., the masc. p. 1643. 

sb. mono was coined to accompany them. MONSTER, a prodigy, unusual production of nature. (F., — L.) 

. MONO-, prejix, single, sole. (Gk.) From Gk. fiord-, crude form M. E. mon^tre, Chaucer, C. T. 11656. ~ F. monstre. ‘ a monster ; * Cot. 
of fkovdt. single. Perhaps allied to Skt. mandk. adv., a little. —Lat. munstrum. a divine omen, portent, monster. To be resolved 
Shortened to mon- in mon-arch, mon-ocular. mon-ody\ see also mon-ad. into mon-es-tru-m (with Aryan suffixes -as- and -/ar, for which see 
mon-astery. mon-k. Schleicher’s Compendium) from mon-ere. to warn, lit. to make to 

MONOOHORD, a musical instrument with one chord. (Gk.) think. — ^ MAN, to think; see Man, Mind. Der. monstr-ous. 
In Hall's Chron. Hen. VII, an. i (R.) — Gk. ftovd-; and formerly monstru-ous. as in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. met. 3, 

striim of a musical instrument. See Mono- and Chord. 1 . 3502, from O. F. monstrueux. ‘ monstrous' (Cot.), which from Lat. 

MONOCOTITXjEDON, a plant with one cotyledon. (Gk.) monstruosus (also monsirosus). monstrous; monstrous-ly. monstrous- 
Modem and botanical. Sec Mono- and Cotyledon. ness ; monstros-i-ty. spelt monstruosity. Troilus, iii. 2. 87. Also de- 

MONOCUXiAR, with one eye. (Hybrid ; Gk, attd Lat.) A monstrate. re-monstrate. Doublet, muster. 

coined word ; used by Howell (R.) From Gk. fiov-. for imv 6 -. MONTH, the period of the moon’s revolution. (E.) Properly 

from fiovdt. sole; and Lat. oculus. an eye. See Mono- and 28 days; afterwards so altered as to divide the year into 12 parts. 
Ocular. M. E. moneth (of two syllables), Rob. of Glouc., p. 59, 1 . 16. Some- 

MONODY, a kind of mournful poem. (Gk.) ‘ In this monody* times shortened to month, S. moneth, sometimes woVS, a month ; 

&c. ; Milton, Introd. to Lycidas. So called because sung by a single Grein, ii. 262; properly ‘a lunation.'— A. S. mma. moon; see 
person.- Gk. fwvqtdia. a solo, a lament. — Gk. fiov-. for fiov 6 -, crude Moon. + Du. maand; from maan. -f- Icel. ntdnudr, inanadr. monodr. 
form of fiords, alone ; and a song, ode, lay. See Mono- and from mdm. 4* Han. maaned; from mnaner.-fSwed. mdnad; from mane. 
Ode. "DeT. monod-ist. + Goth, menoths; from mewn. + G. monat\ from M0«rf(O. H. G. 

MONOGAMY, marriage to one wife only. (L., — Gk.) Spelt mdno). Cf. also Lithuan. menesis. a month, from menu, moon; Russ. 
monogamie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Used by Bp. Hall, Honour of the miesiats. a month, also the moon ; Lat. mensis. a month ; Irish and 
Maried Clergie, sect. 19, in speaking of a book by Tertullian.— W. mis. Gael. mios. a month; Gk. 1*17 v, month, firfrrf. moon; Skt. 
Jj&t. monogamia. monogamy, on which Tertullian wrote a treatise, mdsa. a month. Der. month-ly. adj., K. Lear, i. i. 134; month-ly. 

— Gk. fioroyafiia. monogamy ; fiordyafios. adj., marrying but once.— adv., Romeo, ii. 2. no. 

Gk. fiord-, crude form of fiords, alone, sole; and yafisir. to marry, MONUMENT, a record, memorial. (F., — L.) Tyndall speaks 

marriage. See Mono- and Bigamy. Der. monogam-ht. of * reliques and nzom/mew/es ; ’ Works, p. 283, col. i. — F. 

Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xiv. ‘a monument;* Cot. — Lat. monumentum. a monument. p. Formed, 

MONOGRAM, a single character, a cipher of characters joined with suffix -ment. from mon-u- ~ mon-i~. seen in moni-tus. pp. of monere. 
together. (L., — Gk.) Used by Ben Jonson, according to Richardson, to remind, cause to think. — MAN, to think; see Monition. 

— Lat. monogramma. a monogram. — Gk. fioroypdfifiarov, a mark Der. All’s Well, iv. 3. 20. 

formed of one letter; neut. of fiovoypdfifMTos. consisting of one MOOD (1), disposition of mind, temper. (E.) It is probable that 
letter. — Gk. fiord-, sole; and ypafifiar-. stem of ypAfifia, a letter, from the sense of the word has been influenced by confusion with mood (3), 
7pd0civ, to grave, write. See Mono- and Grave (i). Der. So and with mode. The old sense is simply ‘mind,’ or sometimes 
also mono-graph . A m odem word, from Gk. ypa<t»dt writing. ‘wrath.* M. E. mood; ‘aslaked was his wood’ — his wrath was 

MONOliOGUB, a soliloquy. (F., — Gk.) ‘Besides the chorus appeased; Chaucer, C. T. 1762. — A.S. mod. mind, feeling, heart 
or monologue^.* Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesie. But Minsheu, (very common); Grein, ii. 257. + Du. moed. courage, heart, spirit, 
ed. 1627, distinguishes between monologue, a sole talker, and wo«o- mind. + Icel. m 6 i)r. wrath, moodiness. 4 Dan. and Swed. mod. 
Jogie. ‘a long tale of little matter.’ — F. monologue, given by Cotgrave courage, mettle.4 Goth. mods. wrath. 4 G. muth. courage. All 
only in the sense ‘ one that loves to hear himselfe talke ; * but, as in from a Teut. type MODA, courage, wrath ; Fick, iii. 242. Cf. Gk. 
dia-logue. the last syllable was also used in the sense of ‘speech.’— fii-fia-a. 1 strive after, fiwfiat. I seek after. I’erhaps from -^MA, 
Gk. fiordkoyot. adj. speaking alone. — Gk. fiord-, alone ; and Kiyetr. shorter form of V MAN, to think ; see Mind. Der. mood-y, A. S. 
to speak. See Mono- and liOglc. mddig. Grein, ii. 260 ; mood-i-ly. mood-i-nes$. 

MONOMANIA, mania on a single subject. (Gk.) A coined MOOD (2), manner, grammatical form. (F.,— L.) A variant of 
word ; from Mono- and Mania. ^ mode, in the particular sense of ‘ grammatical form of a verb.* Spelt 

MONOPODY, exclusive dealing in the sale of an article. (L., — mode in Palsgrave. ‘ Mood, or Mode, manner, measure, or rule. In 
Gk.) * Monopolies were formerly so numerous in England that par- Grammar there are 6 moods, well known ; ' Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
liament petitioned against them, and many were abolished, about See Mode. ^ Perhaps it has often been confused with Mood (i); 
i6oi~a. They were further suppressed by 21 Jas. 1 , 1634 ;* Haydn, see Mood in Trench, Select Glossary. 

Diet, of Dates. ‘Thou hast a monopoly thereof;' Sir T. More, MOON, the planet which revolves round the earth. (E.) M. E. 
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nume, of two syllables ; Chaucer, C.T. 9759. — A. S. m6na, a masc. ^whilst the latter was due to nappe, 7. Owing; to the rare 
sb. ; Grein, ii. 262. + Du. maan, + Icel. mdni, masc. sb. 4 * Dan, occurrence of O. F. mappe^ some suppose mop to be of Celtic origin ; 
fiMoitf. -f Swed. tndne, masc. 4- Goth, meita, masc. 4 - G. mond, masc. ; and, in fact, we 6nd Welsh mop, mopa, a mop ; Gael, moibeal, a 
O. H. G. 4* Lithuan. men&, masc. 4- Gk. fx^vrj, Cf. Skt. moso, besom, broom, mop, Irish moipa/, a mop ; but it is difficult to say to 
a month, which Benfey refere to mdnt, pres. pt. of md. to measure, what extent these Celtic languages have borrowed from English. 

— VMA, to measure, as it is a chief measurer of time. See also 5 . It deserves to be added that if these words be Celtic, they are 

Xionth. Der. moon-beam, moon-light, moonshine ; moon-calf. Temp, unconnected with Lat. tnappa, because the latter is not of- true 
ii. 2. Ill: moo«-fV^, As You Like It, iii, 2. 430. Lat. origin, but borrowed from Carthaginian; see Map. Der. 

MOOR (1), a heath, extensive waste ground. (E.) M. E. more, mop, verb. 

King Alisaunder, 6074.- A. S. a moor, morass, bog; Grein, ii. MOP (2), a grimace ; to grimace. (Du.) Obsolete. ‘ With mop 
262. 4- Iceh moor, also peat. 4- O. Du. moer, ‘ mire, dirt, and mow ; * Temp. iv. 47. Also as a verbal sb. ; * mopping and 

mud ; ’ moerlandt, * moorish land, or turfie land of which turfe is mowing ; ’ K. l^ar, iv. 64. The verb to mop is the same as Mope, 
made ;* Hexham, 4* Dan. mor, 4* M. H.G. muor, G. moor, p. An q. v. 

adjectival form, derived from this sb., occurs in O. Du. moerasch, MOPE, to be dull or dispirited. <Du.) In Shak. Temp. v. 240. 
later moeros, whence E. morass ; see Moraas. y. The account The same word as mop, to grimace ; see Mop (2). Cf. *in the mops, 
in Fick, iii. 224, is not satisfactory; it is plain that morass is an sulky; ' Halliwell. — Du. moppen, to pout ; whence to grimace, or to 
adjectival form from moor ; and it would seem that the Icel. myr- sulk. Cf. prov. G. mvffen, to sulk (Kliigel). This verb to mop is 
lendi, Swed. myra, a moorland, as well as the sense of Du. moer, link a mere variant pf to mock, and has a like imitative origin ; see Mock, 
the word to mire and moss. If this be so, we must be careful to And see MoW (3). Der. mop-ish, mop-ish-ness, 
separate morass (allied to moor and moss) from the words marsh and MORAINE, a line of stones at the edges of a glacier. (F.,— 
marish (allied to mere). See Mire, Moss. Der. moor-isA, moor- Teut.) Modern ; well known from books of Swiss travel. — F. 
land, moorsoch ; moor-hen, M. E. mor-ken, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, moraine, a moraine ; Littre. Cf. Port, morraria, a ridge of shelves 
p. 1 58, 1 . 6. Also mor-ass, q. v., mire, q. v. of sand, from morra, a great rock, a shelf of sand ; Ital. mora, a pile 

MOOR (2), to fasten a ship by cable and anchor. (Du.) In of rocks. (But not Span, moron, a hillock.) fi. Of Teut. origin ; cf. 
Minsheu, ed. 1627; Milton, P. L. i. 207. Like many sea-terms, it Bavarian mwr, sand and broken stones, fallen from rocks into a 
is borrowed from Dutch. —Du. marren, to tie, to moor a ship; valley; Schmeller, Bayerisches Worterbuch, col. 1642. Schmeller 
O. Du. marren, maren, to bind, or tie knots (Hexham). The Du. notes the name moraine as used by the peasants of Chamouni, 
marren also means to tarry, loiter, O. Du. marren, merren, to stay, according to Saussure. 7. The radical sense is ' mould * or 
retard (Hexham). Cognate with A. S. merran, whence the com- ‘ crumbled material ; * hence fallen rocks, sand, &c. ; cf. G. murhe, 
pound dmerran, which signifies not only to mar, but also to hinder, soft, O. H. G. muruwi, soft, brittle, A. S. mearu, tender.— 4^ MAR, 
obstruct; see Bosworth and Grein. Hence moor is a doublet of to pound, bruise, crumble; whence also Lat. mo/o, a mill, E.mtfa/,&c. 
mar; see Mar. The successive senses are: to pound, mar, spoil. See Mould (1), Meal. 

obstruct, fasten. Der. moor-ing, moor-age ; and see marline. MORAXi, virtuous, excellent in conduct. (F., — L.) *0 moral 

MOOR (3). a native of North Africa. (F.,— L., — Gk.) * A Moore, Gower;* Chaucer, Troilus, b. v. last stanza but one. — F. moral, 
or one of Mauritania, a blacke moore, or neger ; * Minsheu, ed. 1627. ‘ moral! ; * Cot. — Lat. moralis, relating to conduct. — Lat. mor-, stem 

— O.F. Mbr#, ‘ a Moor, Maurian,blackamore;* Cot. — Lat. Miaf/ri/s. of mos, a manner, custom. Root uncertain. Der. moral, sb., 

— Gk. Mavpoe, a Moor ; see Smith's Class. Diet. B. Apparently morals, sb. pi. ; moral-er, i. e. one who moralises, 0 th. ii. 3. 301 ; 
the same word as Gk. ptadpoe, Apavpds, dark ; on which see Curtius, moral-ly ; morale (a mod. word, borrowed from F. morale, morality, 
ii. 189. 'D&c. Moor-ish; and see morris, morocro. Also black-a-moor, good conduct); moral-ise. As You Like It, ii. i. 44: moral-ist; 
spelt 6/ac^omorr, in Cotgrave, as above; a corruption of 6/ac^ moor in moral-i-ty, Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 138, from F.moraliU, ‘morality,* 
Minsheu, as above; also spelt hlackmoor in Beaum. and Fletcher, Cot. From the same source, de-mwre. 

Mons. Thomas, v. a. MORASS, a swamp, bog. (Du.) * Morass, a moorish ground, a 

MOOSE, the American elk. (W. Indian.) The native West marsh, fen, or bog ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. Todd says that P. Heylin, 

Indian name; ‘Knisteneaux mouswah, Algonquin monse [mouse?], in 1656, noted the word as being ‘new and uncouth; ’ but he omits 

Mackenzie ; * cited in Mahn’s Webster. the reference. — Du. moeras, marsh, fen (Sewel). The older Du. 

MOOT, to discuss or argue a case. (E.) Little used, except in 1 form is moerasch, adj., * moorish * (Hexham) ; from the sb. moer, 
the phr. ‘ a moot point.* ‘ To moote, a tearme vsed in the innes of ‘ mire, dirt, or mud * (id.) But this Du. moer also means a moor, 
the Court, it is the handling of a case, as in the Vniuersitie, their dis- since Ilexham also gives ‘ moerlandt, moorish land, or turfie land of 
putations, problemes, sophismes, and such other like acts ; ’ Minsheu, which turfe is made ; * and is plainly cognate with E. moor ; see 
ed. 1627. The true sense is ‘ to discuss in or at a meeting,’ and the Moor (1). The .suffix -as, older form -asch, is adjectival, and 

verb is unoriginal, being due to A. S. mot, M. E. mote, later moot, an an older form of the common suffix -ish ; it is due to the Aryan 
assembly or meeting, whence also moot-hall, i. e. a hall of assembly, suffixes -as- and -^a- (for which see Schleicher, Compend. §§ 230, 
occurring in P. Plowman, B. iv. 135 ; cf. also ward-mote, i.e. meet- 231). It occurs again in various cognate words, viz. in G. morast 
ing of a ward, id. prol. 94. M. E. motien, moten, to moot, discuss, (corrupted from morask), a morass ; Swed. moras ; Dan. morads (a 
also to cite, plead, P. Plowman, B. i. 1 74. — A. S. motion, to cite, corrupt form). ^ The words marsh, marish, are to be referred to 
summon (to an assembly or court) ; * gif man . . . jjane mannan mdte' a different base, viz. to Mere (1). 

— if one summon (or cite) the man ; Laws of Hlothhaere, sect. 8 ; see MORBID, sickly, unhealthy. (F., — L.) ‘ Morbid (in painting), 

Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 31. — A. S. m6t, a meeting, an assembly ; a term used of very fat flesh very strongly expressed ;* Bailey’s Diet., 
usually spelt gemdt, a word familiar in the phrase witena gemdt, an vol. ii. ed. I 73** tnorbide, sometimes similarly used as a term in 
assembly of wise men, a parliament. 4 * led- a meeting, court of painting (Littre). — Lat. morbidus, sickly (which has determined the 
law. >4 H. G. muoz, mth, a meeting. p. From a Teutonic type present sense of the E. word). — I.^t. morbus, disease. Allied to 
M6TA or M 5 TI, Pick, iii. 242. Fick takes the 6 to stand for an, as mor-i, to die, mors, death ; see Mortal. Der. morbid-ly, morhid-ness; 
in g6s for gans (goose) ; this gives an orig. form MAN-TA, which he also morbi-fc, causing disease, a coined word, from wor6i- ( » morbo-), 
thinks is ‘ obviously * from the -^MAN, to remain, which appears in crude form of morbus, and Lat. suffix -Jic-us, due to facere, to 
Lat. man-ere, Gk. lUv-stv, Der. moot-able, moot-case, i. e. case for make. 

discussion; moot-point, i.e. point for discussion; moot-hall, a hall of MORDACITY > sarcasm. (F.,— L.) Little used. It occurs in 
assembly, law court. Also meet, q. v. <|f Observe that meet is Cotgraye. — K. mordacite, * mordacity, easie detraction, bitter tearms;* 
a mere derivative of moot, as shewn by the vowel-change; to Cot— Lat. acc. mori/iict 7 a/«m, from nom. rnordarims, power to bite.— 
derive moot from meet would involve an impossible inversion of Lat. mordaci-, crude form of mordax, biting; with suffix -tas 
A. S. phonetic laws. ( Aryan -ta), — Lat. mordere, to bite. p. Prob. from the same 

MOP ( I ), an implement for washing floors, &c. (F.,— L.?) Mr. root as E. Smart, q.v. Der. mordaci-ous, little used, from the 
Wedgwood says that, in a late edition of Florio’s Ital. Diet., the crude form mordaci- ; mordaci-ous-ly. 

word pannatore is explained by ‘ a maulkin, a map of rags or clouts MORE, additional, mater. (E.) The mod. E. more does duty 
to rub withal* It is not in the ist ed., 1598. Halliwell gives prov. for two M. E. words which were, generally, well distinguished, yiz. 
£. mop, a napkin, as a Glouc. word. Of uncertain origin ; but mo and more, the former relating to number, the latter to size, 

most likely borrowed from O. F. mappe, a napkin, though this word I.- M. E. mo, more in number, additional. * Mo than thries ten * — 
is almost invariably corrupted to nappe. See Nappe in Littr^, who more than thirty in number; Chaucer, C. T. 578.— A. S. md, both as 
cites the spelling mappe as known in the 15th century, though the adj. andadv., Grein, ii. aoi. Thus ‘hser by® wundra md*- there 
corrupt form with initial #1 was already known in the 13th century, are wonders more in number, lit. more of wonders (Grein). This 
Both mappe and nappe are from I^t. mappa, a napkin ; whence also A,S. md seems to have been originally an adverbial form ; it is cog-^ 
Map and Napkin, the former being. taken from the form mappe, nato with G. mehr, more, Goth, tnais, more, adv., Lat. magis, more. 
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The full fonn of the orig. base is MAG-VANS, formed with the 
Aryan compar. suffix -yans fSchleicher, Compend. $ 232) from the 
base mag, great, VMAG, to have power ; see May (i). 2. M. E. 

more, larger in size, bigger ; * more and lesse * ** greater and smaller, 
Chaucer, C. T. 6^^ 16. [The distinction between mo md more is not 
always observed in old authors, but very often it appears clearly 
enough.] ■■ A. S. mdra, greater, larger; Grein, ii. aia. Cognate 
with Icel. meiri, greater; Goth, maim (stem maizan-), greater. 
This is really a double comparative, with the additional comp, suffix 
-ra, the orig. base being MAG-YANS-RA; for the Aryan suffix -ra 
see Schleicher, Compend. § 333. It is therefore an extension of the 
former word. ^ It deserves to be noted that some grammarians, 
perceiving that tno-re has one comparative suffix more than mo, 
have rushed to the conclusion that mo is a positive form. This 
is false ; the positive forms are mickle, much, and (practically) many. 
Der. more-ovfr. 

MOST, the superl. form, answers to M.E. most, Chaucer, C.T. 
2200, also spelt meste, maste, measte, in earlier authors (see Stra?- 
mann). « A. S. mSst, most; Grein, ii. 226. Cognate with 1 (^ 1 . 
mestr, G. meist, Goth, maists ; from an orig. form MAG-YANS-TA, 
where -to is a superl. suffix. See above. 

MOHGANATIC, used with reference to a marriage of a man 
with a woman of inferior rank. (Low Lat., — G.) * When the left 

hand is given instead of the right, between a man of superior and a 
woman of inferior rank, in which it is stipulated that the latter and 
her children shall not inherit the rank or inherit the ^ssessions of 
the foniier. The children are legitimate. Such marriages are fre- 
quently contracted in Germany by royalty and the higher nobility. 
Our George I. was thus married;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. — Low 
Lat. morganatica. Ducange explains that a man of rank contracting 
a morganatic marriage was said * accipere uxorem ad morganaticam* 
This Lat. word was coined, with suffix -atica, from the G. mirgen, 
morning, which was in this case understood, as an abbreviation for 
M. li.G. morgengabe, morning-gift, a term used to denote the present 
which, according to the old usage, a husband used to make to his 
wife on the morning after the marriage-night. This G. morgen is 
coraate with E. morn ; see Morn. 

MORION, an ojien helmet, without visor. (F., — Span.) In 
Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1 . 322. — F. morion, ‘a muirian, or head-peece; * 
Cot. Cf. Span, morrion. Port, morrido, Ital. morione, a morion. The 
word is Spanish, if we may accept the very probable derivation of 
Span, morrion from morra, the crown of the head. The latter word 
has no cognate form in Ital. or Port. Cf. Span, morro,- anything 
round ; moron, a hillock. Perhaps from Basque murua, a hill, heap 
(DkzV 

MORMONITE, one of a sect of the Latter-day Saints. (E. ; but 
a pure invention). The Mormonites are the followers of Joseph Smith, 

‘ called the prophet, who announced in 1833, at Palmyra, New York, 
that he had had a vision of the angel Moroni. In 1827 he said that 
he found the book of Mormon, written on gold plates in Egyptian 
characters;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates, q. v. We may call the word E., 
as used by English-speaking people; but it is really a pure invention. 
Her. Mormon-hm. 

MORN, the first part of the day. (E.) M. E. morn, a North 
E. form. ‘On the wior«’«on the morrow; Barbour’s Bruce, i. 
601 ; m-mor» = to-morrow ; ’ id. i. 621. Morn and morrow are merely 
doublets; the former being contracted from M.E. morwen, and 
the latter standing for M. E. morwe, the same word with loss of 
final ft. The form morwe is in Chaucer, C. T. 1492 ; the older form 
morwen is in the Ancren Riwle, p. 32, 1 . 16. — A. S. morgen, mom, 
morrow, Grein, ii. 264; whence morn by mere contraction, and 
morwen by the common change of g to w. + Du. morgen. + Icel. 
mot^inn, tnorgunn. -f* Dan. morgen. + Swed. morgon. -f- G. morgen. 

Goth, maurgins. p. Fick compares Lithuan. merkti, to blink ; iii. 
343. Perhaps we shall not be wrong in referring these words to an 
extension of the V MAR, to glimmer, shine, appearing in Gk. /*ap- 
u^petv, to glitter, Lat. marmor, marble, Skt. marichi, a ray of light. 
That the original sense was ‘dawn* is probable from the deriv. 
iwor«-m^q. v. 

MOSSING, dawn, mom. (E.) M. E. morning, P. Plowman, 

B. prol. 5; contracted from the fuller form morwening, Chaucer, 

C. T. 106^. Morwening signifies ‘a dawning,’ or * a becoming mom;* 
formed with the substantival (not participial) suffix -ing (A. S. -««g) 
from M.E. morwen^ A.S, morgen, morn; see Mom. "Dev. mornings 
star. 

MOROCCO, a fine kind of leather. (Morocco.) Added by Todd 
to Johnson’s Diet. Named from Morocco, in N. Africa; whence 
also F. maroquin, morocco leather. Her. moor (3), morris, 
MOROSE, ill-tempered, gloomy, severe. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674. See Trench, Select Gloss., who shews that the word was 
once us^ as if it owed its derivation to Lat. more, delay ; but this 


MORTIFY. 

use is obsolete. — Lat. morosus, self-willed; (i) in a good sense, 
scrupulous, fastidious, (3) in a bad sense, peevish, morose. — Lat. mor-, 
stem of mos, (i) self-will, (3) usage, custom, character. See Moral. 
Der. morose-ly, morose^ness. Also moros-i-ty, in Minsheu, ed. 1637, 
from O. F. morositi, * morosity, frowardnesse,’ Cot. ; but now ob- 
solete. 

MORPHIA, MORPHINE, the narcotic principle of opium. 
(Gk.) Modem ; coined words from Gk. Morpheus ^Mop^ctJi), the 
god of sleep and dreams, lit. ‘the shaper,* i. e. creator of shapes 
seen in dreams. — Gk. isop<p^, a shape, form; prob. from Gk. fidpirreiv, 
to grasp, seize, clasp. 

Morris, morris-dance, an old dance on festive 

occasions. In Shak. Hen. V, ii. 4. 25. See Nares’ Glossary. The 
dance was also called a morheo, as in Beaum. and Fletcher, Wild 
Goose Chase, v. 2. 7. A morris-dancer was also called a morheo, 
3 Hen. VI, iii. i. 365 ; and it is clear that the word meant * Moorish 
dance,* though the reason for it is not (|uite certain, unless it was 
from the use of the tabor as an accompaniment to it— Span. iWonVeo, 
Moorish. Formed with suffix -mco ( — Lat. -iscus, E. -kA) from Span. 
Mr)ro, ei Moor; see Moor (3). ^ We also find morris-pike, i.e. 

Moorisl^ike, Com. Errors, iv. 3. 38. 

MORROW, morning, mom. (E.) A doublet of morn. From 
M. E. morwe by the change of final -we to -ow, as in arr-ow, sparr-ow, 
sorr-ow, &c. *A morwe* — on the morrow, Chaucer, C.T. 824. 
Again, morwe is from the older morwen, by loss of final n ; and 
morwen — mod. E. morn. See Mom. Der. to-morrow — A. S. td 
morgene, where t 6 — mod. E. to ; the sense is ‘ for the morrow ; ’ see 
Grein, ii. 364. 

MORSE, a walrus. (Russ.) Spelt morsse, Hackluyt’s Voyages, 
i. 5 (margin). ‘The tooth of a morse or sea-horse; ’ Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 23. § 5. A Russ, word; walruses being 
found in the White Sea, as described in Ohthere’s Voyage. — Russ. 
morj, a walrus ; where the j is sounded as French j. As another 
Russ, name for the walrus is morskaia korova, i. e. sea-cow, I 
suppose we may derive Russ, morj* from more, the sea, cognate 
with E. Mere (i), q. v. 

MORSEL, a mouthful, small piece. (F.,— L.) M.E. morsel, 
Chaucer, C.T. 128. Also mossel, Rob. of Glouc. p. 343, 1 . 6; ‘thys 
mossel bred * — this morsel of bread. The corrupt form mossel is still 
in common use in prov, E. — O. F. morsel, morcel, mod. F. mor^eau, 
‘ a morsell, bit,* Cot. (And see Burguy.) Cf. Ital. morsello. Dimin. 
from Lat. morsum, a bit.— Lat. morsus, pp. of mordere, to bite; see 
Mordacity. 

MORTAL, deadly. (F., — L.) See Trench, Select Glossary. 
M.E. mortal, Chaucer, C.T. 61, 1590. — O. F. mortal (Burguy), later 
mortel (Cot.) — Lat. mortalis, mortal. — Lat. mart-, stem of mors, 
death. The crude form mor-ti- contains the Aryan suffix -ta. — 
^MAR, to die, intrans. form from MAR, to grind, rub, pound 
(hence bruise to death) ; cf. Skt. mri, to die, pp. mxita, dead ; Lat. 
mori, to die. Der. mortal-ly ; mortal-i-ty, from F. mortalite, ‘ mor- 
tality* (Cot.), from Lat. acc. mortalitatem ; morthfer-ous, Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674, from Lat. fer-re, to bring, cause. And see mort- 
gage, morti-fy, mort-main, mort-u-ary. 

MORTAR (i), MORTER, a vessel in which substances are 
pounded with a pestle. (L.) [A certain kind of ordnance was also 
called a mortar, from its orig. resemblance in shape to the mortar for 
pounding substances in. This is a French word ] M. E. morter, P. 
Plowman, B. xiii. 44; King Alisaunder, 1 . 333. — A. S. mortere, a 
mortar ; A. S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i. 143. [Cf. O. F. mortier, 
‘a morter to bray [pound] things in, also, the short and wide- 
mouthed piece of ordnance called a morter* &c. ; Cot.]— Lat. mor- 
tarium, a mortar. Cf. Lat. martulus, marculus, a hammer. — MAR, 
to pound, bruise ; see Mar. See mortar (2). 

MORTAR (2), cement of lime, sand, and water. (F., — L.) M. E. 
mortier, Rob. of Glouc., p. 128, 1. 6. — O. F. mortier, ‘morter used 
by dawbers;* Cot. — Lat. mortarium, mortar; lit. stuff pounded 
together ; a different sense of the word above ; see Mortar (i). 
MORTGAGE, a kind of security for debt. (F.,-L.) M.E. 
mortgage, spelt morgage in Gower, C. A. iii. 234, 1 . 6.-O.F. mort- 
gage, mortgaige, ‘ a morgage, or mortgage ; * Cot. * It was called a 
mortgage, or dead pledge, because, whatever profit it might yield, it 
did not thereby redeem itself, but became lost or dead to the mor- 
gagee on breach of the condition ; * Webster. — F. mort, dead, from 
Lat. mortuus, pp. of mori, to die ; and F. gage, a pledge. See 
Mortal and Gage (i). Der. mortgag-er; mortgag-ee, where the 
final -ee an swers to the F. -4 of the pp. 

MORTIFY, to destroy the vital functions, vex, humble. (F., — L.) 
M. E. mortifien, used as a term of alchemy, Chaucer, C. T. 16594.— 
O. F. mortifiw, 'to mortifie,* Cot. — Lat. mortificare, to cause death. 
—Lat. morti-, crude form of mors, death; and -fo-, for fae-ere, to 
make, cause ; see Mortal and Fact. Der. tnort{fy-ing ; mortifie* 
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ai^ion» Sir T: More, Works, p. 700 f, from O. F. moriifieation (Cot .), ' 
from Lat. acc. mortificatiofum, 

MOBTI8S, a hole in a piece of timber to receive the tenon, or 
a piece made to fit it. (F.) Spelt mortesse in Palsgrave ; mortaist in 
Cot. Shak. has mortise as a so., 0 th. ii. 1. 9 ; and the pp. mortised^ 
joined together, Hamlet, iii. 3. ao. M. £. morteys. Prompt. Parv.«>F. 
mortaistt * a mortaise in a piece of timber ; * Cot. Cf. Span, mortajot 
a mortise. p. Of unknown origin ; it cannot be from I^at. word- 
ertf to bite, which could not have given the r. Devic (in a supple- 
ment to Ducange) thinks the Span, word may be of Arabic origin ; 
cf. Arab, murtazz^ fixed in the mark (said of an arrow), immoveably 
tenacious (said of a miser) ; Rich. Diet. p. 1386. Der. mor/is«, verb. 

MOHTMAIN, the transfer of property to a corporation. (F., -• 
L.) ‘ Agaynst all mortmayn ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 333 h. The 
Statute of Mortmain was passed a.d. 1279 (7 Edw. I). Property 
transferred to the church was said to pass into main mart or mart 
main, i. e. into a dead hand, because it could not be alienated. — F. 
mart, dead ; and nuua, a hand ^Lat. manus). See Mortga^ and 
Ha«nual. 

MOBTUABY, belonging to the burial of the dead. (L.) The 
old use of mortuary was in the sense of a fee paid to the parson of a 
parish on the death of a parishioner. ‘ And [pore over] Linwode, 
a booke of constitutions to gather tithes, mortuaries, offeringes, cus- 
tomes,’ &c. ; Tyndall’s Works, p. 2, col. i. Lyndwode, to whom 
Tyndall here refers, died a. d. 1446. Englished from Low Lat. mort- 
uarium, a mortuary; neut. of Lat. mortuarius, belonging to the dead. 
— Lat. mortu-us, dead, pp. of mori, to die ; see Mortal. 

MOSAIC, MOSAIC- WOBK, ornamental work made with 
small pieces of marble, &c, (F., — L., — Gk.) Spelt mosaick, Milton, 
P. L. iv. 700. * Mosaicall-worke, a worke of small inlayed peeces ; * 
Minsheu’s Diet., ed. 1627. — O. F. tmsalque, * mosaicall work ; ’ Cot. 
Cf. Ital. mosaico, mosaic; Span, mosaica obra, mosaic work. Formed 
from a Low Lat. musaicus*, adj., an extended form from Lat. musceum 
opus (also called musiuum opus), mosaic work. The Low Lat. form 
musaicus answers to a late Gk. fju}v<rcui€ 6 t *, an extended form from 
late Gk. fwvatibv, mosaic work ; neut. of fiovauos, of or belonging to 
the Muses (hence artistic, ornamental). —Gk. povaa, a Muse; see 
Muse (2). 

MOSIiBM, a Mussulman or Mohammedan ; as adut Mahom- 
medan. (Arab.) * This low salam Replies of Moslem mith lam;* 
Byron, The Giaour (see note 29). — Arab, muslim, *a musulman, 
a true believer in the Muhammedan faith;* Rich. Diet. p. 1418. 
Allied to Arab, musallim, *one who submits to, and acquiesces in the 
decision of another ; * id. A mussulman is one who professes hldm, 
i. e. * obedience to the will of God, submission, the true or orthodox 
faith;* id. p. 91. Derived from the 4th conjugation of salama, to 
submit (whence salm, submitting, id p. 845). The words moslem, 
mussulman, islam, and salaam are all from the same root salama. 
Doublet, mussulman. 

MOSQUE, a Mahommedan temple or church. (F.,—Span.,— 
Arab.) * Mosche or Mosque, a temple or church among the Turks 
and Saracens;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. mosquie, * a temple or 
church among the Turks;’ Cot.— Span, mezquita, a mosque. — Arab. 
masjad, masjid, a mosque, temple ; Rich. Diet. p. 1415. Cf. Arab. 
sajjddak, * a carpet, &c., place of adoration, mosque ; * also sijdat, 
sajdai, * adoring, adoration;* id. p. 812. — Arab, root sajada, to adore, 
prostrate oneself. 

MOSQUITO, a kind of gnat. (Span.,— L.) Spelt muskitto in 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, P* 128. — Span, mosquito, a little 
mat ; dimin. of mosca, a fly. — Lat. musca, a fly. Cf. Gk. iJivia, a 
fly ; Lithuan. muse, a fly. ^ It can hardly be related to midge, 
unless we may refer it to the same ^ MU, to murmur, buzz. 

MOSS, a cryptogamic plant. (E.) M. £. mos, V. Plowman, 
C. xviii. 14; mosse (dat.), id. B. xv. 282. — A. S. meds, Deut. xxviii. 
43. Du. mos. 4 * Icel. mosi, moss ; also, a moss, moorland. 4 
mos. 4 Swed. mossa. 4 U. moos, M. H. G. mos, moss ; also a moss, 
swamp; allied to which is M. H. G. mies, O. H. G. mios, moss, 
p. Further allied to Russ. mohh\ moss ; Lat. muscus, moss ; perhaps 
also to Gk. /i($<rxot, a young, fresh shoot of a plant, a scion, sucker 
(though the last seems to me doubtful). ^ We may note the E. 
use of moss in the sense of bog or soft moorland, as in Solway Moss, 
Chat Afoss ; this sense comes out again in E. mire, which is certainly 
related to moss, being cognate with O.H.G. mios; see llUre. Der. 
moss^land, moss-rose ; moss-trooper, i. e. a trooper or bandit who rode 
over the mosses on the Scottish border; moss-ed. As You Like It, iv. 
3. 105 ; moss-groum, 1 Hen, IV, iii, i. 33 ; moss-y, moss-i-ness. Also 
mire, 

MOST, greatest ; see under More. 

MOTE, a particle of dust, speck, spot. (E.) M.E. mot, mote*. 
Chancer has the pi. motes, C. T. 6450. — A. S. mot, Matt. vii. 3. 
Root unknown. • 
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» MOTET, a short piece of sacred music. (F., — Ital.,— L.) In 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. mo/e/, * a verse in musick, or of a song, 
a poesie, a short lay;* Cot.-O. Ital. mottetto, *a dittie, a verse, a 
iigge. a short song ; a witlie saying ;* Florio. Dimin. of Ital. motto, 
a motto, a witty saying ; see Motto. 

MOTH, a lepidopterous insect. (E.) M E. motke, Chaucer, 
C. T. 6143 ; also spelt mo]^J)e, mou^e, mouyte, P. Plowman, C. xiii. 
3 I 7 .«>A. S. motSCe, Grein, ii. 261; also mohiSe, Matt. vi. 20, latest 
text; O. Northumbrian mohtSe, moh^a, Matt. vi. 30.4 Du. mo/. 4 
Icel. motti. 4 Swed. mdtt, a mite. 4 U. matte, a moth. p. It is re* 
maricable that there is a second form of the word, which can hardly 
be otherwise than closely related. This appears as A. S. ma^u, a 
maggot, bug; ‘Cimex, matSu* ASlfric’s Gloss., Nomina Insectorum, 
in Wright's vocab. i. 34 ; cognate forms being Du. and G. made, 
a maggot, Goth, matha, a worm ; also the dimin. forms Icel. mabltr, 
Dan. maddik, a maggot, whence is derived the prov. E. mauh, a 
maggot, discussed above in a note to Maggot, q. v. A late 
example of M. lL.^mathe, a maggot, occurs in Caxton’s tr. of Reynard 
the Fox, ed. Arber, p. 69; ‘a dede hare, full of mathes and wormes.* 
y. It is probable that both words mean * a biter * or ‘ eater ; ’ Fick 
refers A. S. ma'St/ to the root of E. mow, to cut grass. Der. mothr 
eaten, M. E. moth-eten, P. Plowman, B. x. 363. 

MOTHEB (i), a female parent. (E.) M. E. moder, Chaucer, 
C. T. 5261, where Tyrwhitt prints mother*, but all the six MSS. of 
the Six-text ed. have moder or mooder. Group B. 1 . 841. [The M. E. 
spelling is almost invariably moder, and it is difficult to see how 
mother came to be the present standard form ; perhaps it is due to 
Scand. influence, as the Icel. form has the M.]— A. S. mdder, m 6 dor, 
mddur; Grein, ii. 361.4 Uu. moeder. 4 Icel. mddir. 4 Dan. and 
Swed. moder. 4 G. mutter, O. H. G. muotar. 4 Irish and Gael, tm- 
thair. 4 Russ. mate. 4 Lithuan. mote (Schleicher). 4 I^&I* mater. 4 
Gk. ydiTfip. 4 Skt. mdtd, mdtri. p. All formed with Aryan suffix 
-tar (denoting the agent) from -^MA, orig. to measure ; cf. Skt. mn, 
to measure. It is not certain in what sense md is here to be taken ; 
but most likely in the sense to ‘regulate* or ‘manage;** in which 
case the mother may be regarded as * manager * of the household. 
Some explain it as ‘ producer,* but there is little evidence for such 
a sense. Der. mother-ly, mother-li-ness, mother-hood, mother-less. 
MOTHEB (2), the hysterical passion. (E.) In K. Lear, ii. 4. 56. 
Spelt moder in Palsgrave; the same word as the above. So also 
Du. moeder means ‘ mother, womb, hysterical passion ;* cf. G. mutter- 
beschwerung, mother-fit, hysterical passion; mutterholik, hysterical 
passion. 

MOTHEB (3), lees, sediment. (E.) ‘ As touching the mother 

or lees of oile oliue ;* Holland, tr, of Pliny, b. xxiii. c. 3. It is prob. 
an E. word, though there is no early authority for it. The form 
should really be mudder, as it is nothing but an extension of the 
word Mud, q. v. But it has been confused with M. E. moder, a 
mother, and the very common word has affected the very rare one. 
p. This phenomenon is not confined to English. Cf. O. Du, modder, 
‘ mudd or mire in which swine and hoggs wallow ’ (Hexham) ; 
whence O. Du. modder, moeyer, ofte grondt-sop, the lees, dreggs, or 
the mother of wine or beere ; * id. But in mod Du. we have moer 
signifying both sediment or dregs, also a matrix or female screw, by 
a confusion of moer (short for modder) with moer (short for moeder), 
y. So again, G. moder, mud, mould, mouldering decay (whence moder- 
ig, mouldy, exactly like prov. E. mothery, mouldy) also appears as 
mutter, mother, sediment in wine or other liquids. Der. mother-y. 
MOTION, movement. (F., — L.) ‘Of that mocyon his car- 
dynallcs were sore abashed; ’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 326. 
— F. motion, omitted in Cotgrave, but used by Froissart in this very 
passage, as quoted by Littr^. — Lat. motionem, acc. of motio, a move- 
ment.— Lat. motus, pp. of mouere, to move; see Move. Der. 
motion-l ess. H en. V, iv. 3. 50, 

MOTIVE, an inducement. (F.,— L.) Properly an adj., but first 
introduced as .^b. M. £. motif, a motive, Chaucer, C. T. 5048, 
9365. — O. F. motif, * a motive, a moving reason ; ' Cot. — Low Lat, 
motiuum, a motive; found a.d, 1452; but certainly earlier. — Low 
Lat. motiuus, moving, animating; found a.d, 1369. Formed with 
Lat. suffix -iuus from mot-, stem of motus, pp. of mouere*, see Move. 
Der. motiv-i-ty ^modern). Also motor, i. e. a mover. Sir T. Browne, 
Vul^ Errors, b. ii. c. 3 . 5 a, borrowed from Lat. motor, a mover. 
MOTliEY, of different colours. (F.,— G.) M. E. mottelee, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 373. So called because spotted; orig. applied to curdled 
milk, dec.- O.F. i»a//e/^, ‘ clotted, knotted, curdled, or curd-like ; * 
Cot. Cf. O. F. mattonnd, in the expression del mattonne, ‘ a curdled 
[i. e. mottled] skie, or a skie full of small curdled clowds ;* id. The 
O. F. mattele answers to a pp. of a verb matteler *, representing an 
O. H, G. matteln*, a frequentative verb regularly formed from Bava- 
rian matte, curds; Schmeller’s Bayerisches Worterbuch, col. 1685, 
Root unknown. Der. mottled, Drayton, Muses* Elysium, Nymph. 6 
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(R.); this is a mere translation of O. F. tnatttU^ with £. nd for^motintain.—Low Lat. tnonianeot montana] a mountain; Ducange.* 
F. -ff. i Lat. montana^ neut. pi., mountainous regions; from numtanw^ adj., 

MOTTO, a sentence added to a device. (Ital,,«>L.) In Shale, hilly. — Lat. mon/-, stem of mons, a mountain. See Mount (i). 
Per. ii. 2. — Ital. a word, a mot, a saying, a posie or briefe Der. Tnountain^us, Cor. ii. 3. 127, from O. F. moniaignevx, *moun- 

in any shield, ring, or emprese* [device]; Florio. — Lat. mutium, tainous,* Cot.; mountain-eer. Temp. iii. 3. 44, with suffix 
a mutter, a grunt, a muttered sound ; cf. mw/ire, mutiiret to mutter, F. -i>r. 

mumble. Formed from MU, to make a low sound; cf. Gk. /<t;, a MOI^TEBANK, a charlatan, quack doctor. (Ital.,— L. omf 
muttered sound. See Mutter. Der. mot-et, G.) Lit. ‘ one who mounts on a bench,* to proclaim his nostrums. 

MOtriil) (i), earth, soil, crumbling ground. (E ) M.E. tnoldet See Trench, Select Glossary. In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 7. 142. ‘ Fel- 
P. Plowman, B. prol. 6;, iii. 80. — A. S. molded dust, soil, earth, lows, to mount a banh\ Did your instructor In the dear tongues, 
country; Grein, ii. 261. 4* Du. mul, dust, dirt, refuse; cf. molm, never discourse to you Of the Italian mountebanks "i * Ben Jonson, 
mould. 4 * Icel. mold^ mould, earth. 4- Dan. muld. + Swed. mull (for Volpone, i. 2 (Sir Politick). — Ital. montamhanco^ a mountebank ; 
muld). 4 - Goth, mulda^ dust ; Mk. vii. 11. 4- G. mull; prov. G. molt, O. Ital. monta in banco^ * a mountibanke,* montar* in banco, * to plaie 
molten, garden mould (Fliigel). p. All from a Teut. type the mountibanke ;’ Florio. Hence the e stands for older f, which 

MOLD A, Fick, iii. 235. — ^^MAL, to grind, bruise, crumble; see is short for i» ; the mod. Ital. must be divided monta-m-banco, where 
Meal (1). Der. mould-warp, the old name for a mole (see mole) ; -m- (put for m) has become m before the following 6. — Ital. montare, 
mould-y, mouldH-Hess ; also mould-er, a frequentative verb, * to cruni- to mount, cognate with F. monter, to mount ; in = Lat. in, in, on ; 
ble often,* hence, to decay, cf. ‘ in the mouldering of earth in frosts and Ital. banco, from O. H. G. banc, a bench, money>table. See 
and sunne,* Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 337. Mount (2). In, and Bank (2). 

MOUIiD (2), a model, pattern, form, fashion. (F.,— L.) M.E. MOUBB*, to grieve, be sad. (E.) M. E. murnen, mournen, 
molde, P. Plowman, B. xi. 341. J^'ormed (with excrescent d, like the momen ; Chaucer, C. T. 3704. — A. S. murnan, to grieve ; Grein, ii. 
d after / in boul-d-er) from O. F. molle, mole, mod. F. moule, a mould. 269. Also meornan, id. ii. a 40. 4 * Icel. morna. 4 Goth, maurnan. 4 
Littr^ gives molle as the spelling of the 14th century; a still earlier O.H.G. morn^n. p. The Goth. -»• before ‘an is a mere suffix, giving 
form was modle, in the i3tli cent. — Lat. modulum, acc. of modulus, the verb an intransitive charncter, and as au is from older u, the base 
a measure, standard, size.' See Model. ^ It is far more likely is simply MUR, to make a low moaning sound, which occurs also 
that M. E. molde is from the form molle than from modle, whence it (reduplicated) in Murmur, q. v. This is accurately preserved in 
might, however, have been formed by transposition. But the Span. G. murren, ‘ to murmur, mutter, grumble, j»rowl, snarl ; Icel. murra, 
molde, on the otlier hand, is from modulus, by transposition. Der. to murmur. Der. mourn-ful, Spenser, F. Q. i. 1. 54; mourn-fuUly, 
mod-el, a dimin. form. Also mould, vb., Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. a. 211 ; mourn~ful-ness; mourn-ing,^h., A. S. murntmg. 
mould-er, mould-ing. MOUSE, a small rodent quadruped. (E.) M. E. mous (without 

MOULT, to cast feathers, as birds do. (L.) The I is intrusive, final e), Chaucer, C. T. 144. — A. S. mm, in ^Ifric's Gloss., Nomina 
just as in fault from M.E. /««/«; see Fault. M.E. mouten; *his Feranim; Wright’s Vocab. i. 23, col. i. The pi. is mys, by voweb 
haire moutes* i. e. falls off. Pricke of Conscience, 1 . 781. * Moutyn, as change ; whence E. mice. 4 Du. muis. 4 Icel. m 0 .s, pi. m^ss, 4 Dan. 
fowlys, Plumeo, deplumeo’,' Prompt. Parv. *Mowter, moulter, quando muus. 4 Swed. mus. 4 U. mans, 4 Russ, muish'. 4 Lat. mus, 4 Uk. 
auium pennscdecidunt;’ Gouldman, cited by Way to illustrate ‘ilfott/- 4 Fers. mush\ Rich. Diet. p. 1325. 4 S^t. musha, a rat, a 
tare, or mowtard [i. c. moulter, moulting bird], byrde, Plutor;* mouse. p. The sense is ‘the stealing animal.* — M US, to 
Prompt. Parv. — Lat. mutare, to change ; whence F. muer, to moult ; steal ; whence Skt. mmh, to steal, musha, a stealer. Der. motive, 
see mew (3). So also 0. 11 . G. wwzJn, to moult, is merely borrowed vb., Macb. ii. 4. 13, mous-er‘, mouse-ear, a plant, mouse-tail, a 

from Lat. m«mrc; now spelt wai/s«i in mod. G. Der. moi/Z/mg ; also plant. Also wt/sc/t. (But not /iV-mowse.) 

ptews ; and see mutable. MOUSTACHE, MUSTACHE, the hair on the upper lip. 

MOUND, an earthen defence, a hillock. (E.) ‘Compast with a (F., — Ital., — Gk.) Furmt:rly mustackio, Shak. L. L. L. v, i. no ; 
mound;* Spenser, P". Q. ii. 7. 56. The sense of ‘hillock’ is due to this is taken from the Ital. form given below. Both mustackio an 1 
confusion with the commoner word mount; but the two words are mustache are given in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. mouttache, ‘a 
not at all nearly connected, though possibly from the same root, mustachoe;* Cot. — Ital. mostaccio, ‘a face, a snout, a mostacho; ’ 
The older sense of mound was ‘ protection,’ and it was even used of Florio. [Cf. Span, mostacho, a whisker, moustache ; answering to 
a body-guard or band of soldiers. M. E. mound, a protection, guard, the E. form mostacho in F'lorio.] — Gk. fivaran-, stem of the 

‘Sir Jakes de Seinl Poul herde how it was, Sixtene hundred of upper lip, a moustache; Doric and Laconic form of ftdorraA that 
horsmen assemblede o the gras ; He wende toward Bruges pas pur wherewith one chews, the mouth, the upper lip ; cf. futardleiv, to 
pas. With swithe gret ’ = Sir J. de S. P. heard how it was, he chew, eat. See Mastio. 

assembled 1600 honsemen on the grass; He went towards B. step by MOUTH, the aperture between the lips, an aperture, orifice, out- 

step, with a very great body of men; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 189 ; let. (E.) M. E. mouth, Chaucer, C. T. J53. — A. S. mtiiS, Grein, ii. 
— A. S. mund, protection, chiefly used as a law-term ; see Bosworth. a 66 . 4 Du- ntond. 4 Icel. munnr (for mundr). 4 Dan. mund. 4 Swed. 
Grein, ii. 268, gives mM«c/(i ) the hand, (2) protection. We may note m««. 4 Goth, munths. p. Fick gives the Teutonic type as 
also the comp, mund-heorg, lit. a protecting mountain, as giving MONTH A; iii. 231. The proposed connection with Lat. mfn/i/m, 
something of the sense of the moi E. mound. 4 O. Fries, mund, the chin, seems doubtful. Der. mouth, vb., Hamlet, iv, 2. 20 ; 
mond, a protector, guardian. 4 O. H. G. munt, a protection, pro- mouth ful, VeneXts, ii. i. 35 ; mouth-piece. 

tector, hand; whence G. i/ormimd, a guardian. p. The sense of MOVE, to set in motion, stir, impel. (F.,—L.) M.E. mouen, 
•protection* is more radical than that of ‘hand,* and should be put moeuen, meuen; P. Plowman, B. xvii. 194 (where all three spellings 
first ; the contrary order is due to a supposed connection with Lat. occur in the MSS. The ti is written for v ; the form meuen is 
tnanus, which I hold to be a mistake. 7. Fick (iii. 231) gives common.) Also in Chaucer, Assembly of Foules, 1 . 150. — O. F. 
the Teutonic type as MONDl ; and refers it to y MAN, to jut out, movoir, mod. F. miuvoir. — Lat. mouere, to move ; pp. motus. — 
as seen in Lat. e-min-ere, to jut out. This I believe to be right, as V MU, to push ; whence also Skt. miv, to push (witn pp. m'&ta, 
we may fairly deduce both promontory and mount from the same root moved, corresponding to Lat. motus ; also Gk. ifsebofiat, Doric form 
as mound. The successive senses seem to be ‘jutting out,* ‘ mountain,* of dfAtifiopat, 1 change, change place. Der. mov-er, Chaucer, C. T, 
‘protection,* ‘hand.* See Mount. 29B9; mov-able, of which the M. E. form was meble or moeble, 

MOUNT (i), a hill, rising ground. (L.) M.E. mimf, O. Eng. P. Plowman, B. iii. 267, borrowed from F. meuble, Lat. mobilis. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, i. Ii, 1 . 14. — A. S. munt, Grein, ii. 269. [Im- movable ; mov-abl-y, mov-able-ness ; move-ment, Gower, C. A. iii. 107, 
mediately from Latin, not through the F. won/.] -Lat. montem, acc. 1 . 12, from O. F. movement (Bur^y) ; mov-ing, mov-ing-ly. Also 
of mons, a mountain ; stem mon-ti-. P'ormed (with suffix -ta) from mobile, from Lat. mobilis, moveable, often contracted to mob ; see 
4/ MAN, to project, seen in Lat. e-min-ere, to jut out; cf. E. pro- Mob. Also mo/-ion, q.v., mot-ive, q.v., mot-or; from Lat. pp. mo/as. 
mont-or-y. See Eminent, and Menace. Der. mount-ain, q. v. ; Also mo-ment, com-mot-ion, e-mot-ion, pro-mote, re-mote, re-move, 
mount (2), q.v. MOW (i), to cut down with a scythe. (E.) M. E. mmoen ; ‘ Mcfwe 

MOUNT (2), to ascend. (F., — L.) M. E. mounten, P. Plowman, other mowen* (other MSS. mouwen), i. e. mow (hay) or stack (in a 
B. prol. 67 ; older form monten. King Alisaunder, 784. — F. monter, mow); P, Plowman, C. vi. 14. The old pt. t. was mew, still com- 
* to mount ; * Cot. — F. mont, a mountain, hill. [The verb is due to mon in Cambridgeshire; see Layamon, 1942. — A. S. mdwan, Grein, 
the use of the O. F. adverb a mont, up-hill ; so also the adv. a val, ii. 213. (The vowel-change from A. S. d to £. 0 is perfectly regular ; 
down-hill, produced F. avaler, to swallow, and avalanche.'] — Lat. cf. stdn, stone, bdn, bone.) 4 Du. maaijen. 4 Dan, meie. 4 U. mdhen, 
mofUem, acc. of mons, a hill. See Mount (i). Der. mount-er, O. "H. G. mdjan, mdn. p. All from a base M A, to mow, reap; 
mount-in tr ; also mountebank, q. v. Also a-mount, q. v. whence also Gk. d-pd-w, I reap, Lat, me-t-ere, to reap. Der. 

mountain, a hill. (F.,— L.) In early use. M.E. montaine, mow-er, mow-ing; also mea-d, mea-d-ow, after-ma-th, and (perhaps) 
Layamon, 1 . 1 282. — O. F. montaigne, montaine ; mod. montagne, a ^ mo-th. 
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MOW (2), a heap, pile of hay or corn. (E.) M. E. mowe; pollute, render turbid, whence Gk» fualyfiv {wm to 

of scheues * « heap of sheaves, given as a various reading in Wyclif, pollute ; Russ, mytite, to disturb, render muddy, whence myie^ a 
Ruth iii. 7 (later text), •• A. S. mdga, a mow, Exod. xxii. 6, where miiddy place (in water). Der. mt/d</-i-/y, mudd*i<‘nesu rmidddt* 

the Vulgate has acervu% frugum, 4 - Icel. muja, mtigt, a swathe in MD 1 )DIjB, to confuse. (O. Low G.) ^MuddU, to rout with the 
mowing, also a c owd of people, a mob, p. The change from ^ geese and ducks do ; also, to make tipsy and unfit for busii* 
A. S. g to M. E. to is common; so also in M. E. morwe (morrow) ness; Kersey, ed. 1715. A frequentative veib, formed with the 
from A. S. morgw* y» Perhaps fiom V^U, to bind ; cf. SkLeitt, usual suffix -/^ from the sb. wi/d. Thus to mudd-le is to go often in 

#»frv, to bind. mud, to dabble in mud ; hence, to render water turbid, and, 

MOW tj), agrimace; obsoUte, (F.,— O. Du.) ‘With mop and generally, to confuse. Similarly, Dan. muddre, to stir up mud in 
mow; * Temp. iv. 47. ‘ Mopping and mowing;* K. Lear, iv. i. 64. water, said of a ship, from Dan. mudder, mud. (The G. mvddern 

* I mowe, I mocke one ; he useth to mocke and mowe ,* Palsgrave.-- same sense, but is merely borrowed from Low G. or Danish.) 

F. move, ‘ a moe, or mouth, an ill-favoured extension or thrus Jng out See Mud. 

of the lips Cot. O. Du. mouwe, the protruded underlip ; see Oude- MUEZZIM, a Mohammedan crier of the hour of prayer. (Arab )’ 
mans, who cites the phrase die mouwe ^ to make a grimace', de- Siielt mttezin in Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. -> Arab, 
ride, in two passages. Cf. O. Du. mocken, or moelen^ ‘ to move ones mu-zin, mu-azzin^ ‘ the public crier, who assembles people to prayers 
cheeks in chawing ; * Hexham. Allied to Mock, q. v. ^ The hy proclamation from a n.inaret;* Rich. Diet. p. 1523; mu*azzin, 
word mop, its companion, is also Dutch ; see Mop (2). * the crier of a mosque ; ’ Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 61 7. Connected 

MUCH, great in quantity. (Scand.) M.E. moche, muche, m.che, with Arab, nza/t, t}ie call to prayers. Palmer, col. 17 ; %tzn, the ear. 

Formerly also used with respect of size, * A mocke man ’ *= a tall Rich. p. 48, Palmer, col. 1 7 ; azina, he listened, Rich. p. 48. 
man; P. Plowman, B. viii. 70; where one MS. reads * Mocke MUFF (1), a warm, soft cover for the hands. (Scand.) Spelt 

and lite* « great and small; Chaucer, C. T. 496 (Six-ttxt, A. 494), in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Of Scand. origin. — O. Swed. muff, 

where other MSS. have mucke, micke, meche. fi. When we com- a muff (Ihre) ; Dan. mt/Jfe. + Du. mo/, a muff ; O. Du. mouwe, a 
paie M. E. miche, mocke, muche, wiih the C' rresponding forms mickel, sleeve (Hexham). +G. muff, a muff; M. H. G. mouwe, mowe, a s’eeve, 
mockel, muckel, Q\\\o.x\oxiUo{ inickel ov mickle {^K.^.mycel,micel),^t esp. a wide-hanging woman’s s’eeve (Wackernagel). + O. Fries, 
see at once that the mod. 1 £. much and micHs only differ by the suffix mowe, a hanging sleeve ; Low G. moue, a sleeve (Bremen Wdrter- 
at the end of the latter. Mucke occurs in Layamon, 10350 ; but not buch). p. The old sense is ‘a sleeve,’ esp. a long hanging sleeve 
in A. S. — Icel. mioh, adv., much. Much answers to Gk. just as fuch as was worn by women, in which the hands could be wrapped 
mickle dees to Gk. neydKoe *, appearing in the fern, form pieydkij. See cold weather. P'ick gives the Teut. t^e as MOWA, a sleeve, iii. 
further under Mickle. And see More, Most. % Just ns we ^^5 ; and cites Lithuan. uz-mowh, a muff, derived from Lith. mauti, 
have both much and mickle, we find A. S. lyt and lytel ; see Xiittle. to strip, whence uz-mauti, to strip up, tuck up ; see Nesselmann, 
MUCHjAGE, a slimy substance, gum. (K.,-L.) Richardson p. 389. y. He further compares Lith. mauii with Lat. mouere, 
cites the word from Bacon’s Philosophical Remains. The adj. mud- to move. If this be right, the word is derived from the verb which 
laginous is in Blounts Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. mucilage, * slime, clammy appears in E. as move; sec Move. Lut the connection is hard to 
sap, glewy juice ; ' Cot. — Lat. mucilago (stem mucilagin-), mouldy l^rceive. Der. muff-le, q. v. 

moisture ; not in White’s Lat. Diet., but used by Theodorus Prisci- MUFF (2), a silly fellow, simpleton. (E.) A prov. E. word, of 
anus (iv. i), a physician of the 4th century. p:xtended Irom mucilus*, imitative origin. It simply means ‘ a mumbler ’ or indistinct speaker., 
an adj. formed from mucus ; see MuctlS. Der. mucilagin-ous (Irom Cf. prov. E. muff, muffle, to mumble (Halliwell) ; mffle, to do any- 
the stem). thing ineffectually ; id. So also prov. E. mnffie, to speak indistinctly, 

MUCK, filth, dung, dirt. (Scand.) M.E. muck; spelt muck, an old word, occurring in Richard the Redeles, ed.Skeat, iv. 63: ‘And 
Gower, C. A. ii. 290,1.3; muc, Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, somme with the mouth, and nyst [knew not] what they mente.* 

2557. (Stratmann alsi refers to Havelok, 2301, but the ref. is A wwjf knows not what he means. Cf. Du. to dote ; prov. G. 

wrong.) — Icel. myki, dung ; whence myki-reka, a muck-rake, dung- to be sulky (FlUgel), See Mumble, 

shovel ; cf. moka, t j shovel dung out of a stable. 4 * Dan. m6g, dung. MUFFLE, to cover up warmly. (F.,— O. Low G.) Levins, ed. 
Cf. Swed. mocka, to throw dung out of a stable, like prov. E. ‘ to gives: ‘A muffle, focale [i. e. a neck-cloth] ; to miffie the face, 

muck out' ^ Not allied to A. S. meox, dung, whence prov. E. velare; to muffle the mouth, obturare col. 184. ‘I muffyll, je em- 
mixen, a dung-heap, which seems to go with A. S. m'>gon, Icel. mlga, mouffle ; * Palsgrave. Only the verb is now used, but it is derived 
the same as Lat. mingere. Ski. mik. See Mist. Der. muck-y, nmek- from the sb. here given. — C). F . mofle, moufle (13th cent., Littr^) ; the 
i-ness ; muchhfap, muck-rake (Bunyan’s Pilg. Progress). same as mouffle, which Cot. explains by ‘ a winter mittaine.’ - O. Du. 

MUCK, AMUCK, a term applied to malicious rage. (Malay.) rnoffel, * a muff, or muffe lined with furre ; ’ Hexham. Cf. Norweg. 
Only in the phrase ‘ to run amuck ; ’ the word has been absurdly a half-glove, mitten ; Aasen. p. It is clear that muff-le, sb., 

turned into a muck, Dryden goes further, and inserts an adjective Is a mere dimin. of muff, with the common Teut. dimin. suffix -el (-/#). 
between muck and the supposed article ! * And runs an Indian muck The Low Lat. muffula, a winter glove (whence F, moufle. Span, mufla), 
at all he meets;* Hind and Panther, iii. 1188. To run amuck is to is a mere borrowing from Teutonic. y. From the sb. muffle 

run about in a mad rage. — Malay dmuk, ‘ engaging furiously in came the verb to muffle, in common use owing to analogy with the 
battle, attacking with desperate resolution, rushing in a state of numerous frequentative verbs ending in -/e. See M u ff (1). B. To 
frenzy to the commission of indiscriminate murder, running amuck, muffle a bell is to wrap a cloth round the clapper; a muffled peal is a 
It is applied to any animal in a state of vicious rage ;* Marsden, peal rung with such bells, rung on the 31st of December. At mid- 
Malay Diet. p. 16. night, the muffles are taken off, and the New Year is rang in. Hence 

MUCUS, slimy fluid. (L.) The adj. mucous is in older use, the the phrase ‘ a muffled sound ; ’ the sense of which approaches that of 
sb. being modem. Sir T. Browne says the chameleon’s tongue has prov. E. n^le, to mumble, from a different source, as explained 

* a mucous and slimy extremity ; ’ Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 21. § 7. — Lat. nnder Mu£r(2). Dor. mirffl-er. Merry Wives, iv. 2. 73. 

mucus, muccus, slime from the nose ; whence the adj. mucosus, MUFTI, an expounder of the law, magistrate. (Arab.) In Sir 

Englished by mucous. + Gk. ixvKot, a rare word, allied to tw^a, the T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 175. 285 ; spelt ww///, Howell, 

discharge from the nose, iibiegt, snuff of a wick; cf. Gk. duoidioonv Directions for Travel, ed. Arber, p. 85. Arab, mufti, ‘a magistrate 

(•mdiro/Ain-yew), to wipe the nose; Lat. mungere. - -/MUK, to (Palmer, col. 590) ; ‘wise, one whose sentence has the authority oi 
cast away; appearing in Skt. much, to let loose, dismiss, cast, the law, an expounder of the Muhammedan law, the mufti or head 
effuse ; muk-taka, a missile weapon ; P’ick, i. 727, Dor. muc-ous ; and law-officer amongst the Turks ;* Rich. Diet. p. 1462. Connected with 
see mucilage, match (^2). fatwd, ‘a judicious or religious decree pronounced by a mufti, a 

MUD, wet, soft earth, mire. (O. LowG.) M.E. mud; thedat. judgment, sentence;’ id. p. 1070. ^ The phrase ‘in mufti’ 

mudde occurs in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 407 ; see Spec, of Eng., means in civilian costume, as opposed to military dress. ^ 

ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 156, 1 . 407. Not found in A. S. Of Old MUG, a kind of cup for liquor. (C.) ‘A mugge, potte, Ollula; 
Low G. origin. O. Low G. mudde, mud ; whence the adj. muddig. Levins, 184. 2^. Household utensils are sometimes Celti^ as woggm, 
muddy, Bremen Worterbuch ; cf. O. Swed. modd, mud (Ihre). piggin (sometimes shortened to pig) ; and the like. Prob^ly of 
Commoner in an extended form ; cf. Du. modder, mud, Swed. modder, Celtic origin; cf. Irish mugan, a mug ; mucog, a cup. p. On the 
mother, lees of wine ; Dan. mudder, mud ; see Mother (3). p. The other hand, a Swed. mugg, a mug, is given in the Tauchnitz owed, 
cognate High German form is found in the Bavarian mott, peat, already Diet., but not in Widegren or Ihre ; perhaps that also is of Celtic 
mentioned as the origin of E. moat ; see Moat. This establishes it origin. It is difficult to decide, for want of materials, 
as a Teut. word. y. Prob. further related to Icel. md 6 r, muddy MUGGT', damp and close, said of weather, (acancl.) Both 

snowbanks, heaps of snow and ice; to Icel. mdda, (i) a large river, muggy and muggieflw in Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. -Icel. soft 

(2) mud, as in ‘ af Iciri ok af mddu ’ - of earth and mud ; and to Icel, driving mist ; whence mugguvedr, muggy, misty weather, Cf, iceL 
mod, refuse of hay, 8. The form of the root appears to be MU, $ mygla, to grow musty, allied to Swed. nwgel, mould, mouldiness. 
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We find also "Dan. muggen, musty, mouldy, mugne, to grow musty. 
Not improbably allied to Muck ; cf. prov. £• moky, misty (Lincoln- 
shire) ; Halliwell. Ber. mf/ggt-iwts. 

MUGWORT^ the name of a wild flower. (E.) Spelt mogwor/^ 
in Palsgrave. A. S. mucguyrt, the Artemisia ; see numerous examples 
of the word in Cock^n^s A. S. Leechdoms, iii. 339. It plainly means 
* midge-wort ;* see Midge. Perhaps regarded as ^ing good against 
midges ; ci. flea-bane. 

MUXiBRaRIT, the fruit of a certain tree. (Hybrid ; L. and £.) 
M. £. moolhery, Trevisa translates sycomoros by modberyest i. ii, 
1 . 4. Here the /, as is so often the case, stands for an older r ; the 
A.S. name for the tree was mor-bedm; sec Cockayne’s A. S. Leech- 
doms, iii. 339. * Morns, vel rubus, mor-bedm;’ ^Elfric’s Gloss., 
Nomina Arborum, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 32, col. 2. [The A.S. beam, 
a tree, is mod. £. beam.] fi. Berry is an E. word; mw/^M.E. 
inoo/nA.S. mor-. The A. S. mor- is from I.at. morus, a mulberry- 
tree. The Gk. fi&pov, fjtdpop, a mulberry, fiopia, a mulberry-tree, are 
rather cognate than the orig. of the Lat. word. y. Root unknown. 
The G. maulbeere is similarly compounded, from Lat. moms and G. 
he eiy. See Sycamore. Der. murrey. 

MTTIjCT, a fine, penalty. (L.) Given as a sb. in Minsheu, ed. 
1627. Lat. mulcta^ a fine, penalty; whence also O. F. rmdte ^Cot- 
grave). The older and belter Lat. form is multa. Root imknown. 
Ber. mulct, vb. 

MUIjB, the offspring of the horse and ass. (L.) M. E. mule, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 189, 1. 3. — A.S. mul; ‘ Mulus, mul* .^Ifric’s Gloss., 
Nomina Ferarum, in Wright sVoc. i. 23. i- Lat. mulus. p. The 
long u points to a loss of c; the word is cognate with Gk. iiiuKos, an 
ass, /ii/xAot, a stallion ass; we also find fivuXa, fiv/e\os, a black stripe 
on the neck and feet of the ass. Perhaps allied to Gk. /xd^Aoi, lewd. 
Ber. mul-hh ; mul-et-eer^ spelt muleier in old edd. of Shakespeare, 
I Hen. VI, iii. 2. 68, from f*. muletier, *a muletor* (Cot.), which 
from F. mnlet, *a moyle, mulct, or great mule* (id.), formed with 
suffix from F. mule^^l^oi. mulum, acc. of mulus. Also mul-atto, 
one of mixed breed, the offspring of black and white parents, in Sir 
T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 116, from Span, mulato, by-form of 
muleto. a young mule, a mulatto, cognate with F. mulct. 

MULLED, a term applied to sweetened ale or wine. (E.) Cor- 
rupted from mould, as will appear. From this term has been evolved 
the verb to mull, to sweeten ale or wine ; but this is modem, and 
due to a total loss of the orig. sense of the word. The older term is 
mulled ale, a corruption of muld-ale, or mold-ale, lit. a funeral ale or 
banquet. [It must be remembered that M. K. ale meant a feast or 
banquet ; see Bridal.] M.E. * mold-ale, molde ale, Potacio funerosa 
vel funeralis ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 341 ; see the account of funeral 
entertainments in Brand’s Popular Antiquities. Cf. Lowland Sc. 
mulde-mete, lit. mould-meat, a funeral banquet ; Jamieson. For 
further proof that ~ mould, cf. Lowland Sc. muldes, mools, 

pulverised earth, esp. the earth of the grave; mule, mool, to crumble; 
Jamieson. Note also Icel. mold, earth, pi. moldar, a funeral. See 
Mould. B. It is easy to see how the word took up a new 
sense, viz. by confusion with M.E. mullen, to break to powder, 
crumble (Prompt. Parv. p, 348), and the sb. mull, powder, the sense 
of which was transferred (as Way suggests) to the * powdered condi- 
ments* which the ale contained, esp. grated spices, and the like. 
O. It is remarkable that this confusion did not much affect the 
etymology ; for the M.E. mull, powder, is only another form of mould, 
w mch i s still spelt mull in Swedish. 

MULLEIN, a kind of wild flower. (E.) The great mullein is 
Verhaseum thapsus. Spelt mullein in Minsheu, ed. 1627. M.E. 
moleyn. Prompt. Parv. — A. S. molegn, mullen ; in Cockayne’s A. S. 
Leechdoms, iii. 339 ; cf. Wright’s Voc. i. 290, 1 . 34. p. The suffix 
-egn (^ign) is due to a combination of the Aryan suffixes -J^a and 
-na. It occurs again in holegn, holly; and the prov. E. hollen or 
hollin (holly) is formed from holegn (with loss of g) just as mullein 
or mullen is formed from molegn. The weakening of g explains the 
I in the form mullein. Thus the word is certainly E., and the F. 
moUne is borrowed from it. y. One kind of mullein is called 
moth-mullein {Verbascum blattaria, from blatta, a moth), from a 
notion that it was good against moths ; cf. ‘ Herhe aux mites, moth- 
mullein;* Cot. TJiis renders very plausible the suggestion (in Diefen- 
bach) of a derivation from the old Teutonic word preserved in 
Goth, malo, a moth (Matt. vi. 29), and in Dan. mo/, a moth. Cf. G. 
mottenkraut, moth-mullein (Wedgwood). 

MULLET (i), a kind of fish. (F., — L.) M.E. mo/«/; *Mdlet, 
fysche, Mullus ; * Prompt. Parv. Older form mulct, occurring as a 
gloss to Lat. mulus in a list of fishes of the 12th cent. ; see Wright’s 
vocab. i. 98, 1 . 1.— O.F. nmlet, ‘the mullet-fish;* Cot. Formed, 
with dimin. suffix -et, from Lat. mullus, late Lat. mulus, the red 
mullet. Root unknown. 

MULLET (2), a five-pointed star. (F.,-L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ^ 


MUMBLE. 

^ed. 1674. A term in heraldry.— O.F. molette, a rowel; •mdette 
et esperon, the rowell of a spur,* Cot. ; mollette, ‘ a mullet, the ram- 
head of a windlesse, the rowell of a spur ; * id. Cf. O. Ital. mollette, 
‘mullets, nippers, or fire-tongs,* Florio ; dimin. of molla, ‘a wheel of 
a clock that moueth all the rest,* id. Again, Ital. molla is another 
form of Ital. mola, * a mill-stone, grinding-stone, wheel ; * id. — Lat. 
mo/a, a mill. See Molar, Mill. % The transference of sense 
was from ‘wheel of a water-mill* to any wheel, including the 
spur-rowel, which the mullet resembled. Perhaps the F. word was 
borrowed from the Ital. instead of directly from the Latin. 
l^LLION, an upright division between the lights of windows. 
(F.,— L.) A corruption of munnion, with the same sense, which is 
still in use in Dorsetshire; Halliwell. It occurs in some edd. of 
Florio ; see below. — F. moignon, * a stump, or the blunt end of a 
thing; moignon des ailes, the stumps, or pinions of the wings; moignon 
du bras, the brawn, or brawny part of the arm ; * Cot. p. lienee 
mannton, just as O. F. troignon gives E. trunnion. Cf. O. Ital. mugnone, 
a carpenter’s munnion or trunnion, Florio (as cited by Wedgwood) ; 
it is not in the ed. of 1598. As Wedgwood well observes, * the mun- 
nion or mnllion of a window is the stump of the division before it 
breaks off into the tracery of the window.* It clearly took its name 
from the likeness to the stump of a lopped tree, which is one of the 
senses of F. moignon ; see Littr^. The word also occurs as Span. 
munon, the brawn or muscle of the arm, the stump of an arm or leg 
cut off; Port, munhoes, pi. of munhlio, the trunnions of a gun. Further 
allied to Span, muileca, the wrist, Port, munheca, y. From O. F. 
moing, maimed (Diez,4th ed. p. 725). Diez cites only the Breton mouu, 
moil, mutilated in the hand or arm. But Legonidec, in his Breton Diet., 
says that the forms manh, rnoHh, and mous occur in the same sense; and 
it seems to me likely that the Bret, manh, clearly the oldest form, is 
cognate with Lat. mancus, maimed, mutilated. And when Diez rightly 
derives trunnion (O. F. troignon) from O. F. tronc ( — Ital. tronco), we 
can hardly be wrong in connecting munnion (O. F. moignon) with Ital. 
monco, maimed, which of course is the Lat. mancus. 8. Whatever 
irregularities there may be in the one case are the same as in the other, 
with the exception of the vowel. But this need not prevent us from 
identifying Ital. monco with mancus, though the more usual form is 
monco. The fact is that the nasal n is apt to turn a into 0, as in 
E. long, from A.S. long, corresponding to which is Lat. longus. 
^ For the change from n to /, ch Boulogne from Bononia, and Ital. 
alma from Lat. anima. 

MULTANGULAR, having many angles. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 
1713.* Lat. mult-, stem of multus, many; and angularis, angular. 
See Multitude and Angular. Similarly, multi-lateral, from 

multi » multo-, crude form of multus, and E. lateral, q. v. So also 
multi-form. 

MULTIFARIOUS, manifold, diversified. (L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674 ; he says it occurs in Bacon. Englished (by change 
of -us to -ous, as in ardu-ous, &c.) from Lat. multifarius, manifold, 
various. The orig. sense appears to be ‘ many-speaking,’ i. e. speak- 
ing on many subjects. — Lat. multi- = multo-, crude form of multus, 
much ; and -farius, prob. connected with fari, to speak. Cf. the rare 
word fariari, to speak. See Multitude and Fate. 
MULTIPLE, repeated many times. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 
A coined word, analogous to tri-ple, quadru-ple. See., the suffix being 
due to the Lat. suffix -plex ; see Multiply. 

MULTIPLY, to increase many times, make more numerous. 
(F.,— L.) M.E. multiplien, Chaucer, C. T. 16303. He also has 
multiplying, sb., C. T. 12308; and multiplication, C. T. 16317. — F. 
multiplier, ‘to multiply;’ Cot. — Lat. multiplicare, to render manifold. 
— Lat. multiplic-, stem of multiplex, manifold. — Lat. multi- ^ multo-, 
stem of multus, much ; and the suffix -plex, answering to E. fold. 
See Multitude and Complex, Plait, Fold. Ber. multiplie-and, 
from the fut. pass. part, multiplicandus ; multiplic-at-ion, from F. mul- 
tiplication as Lat. acc. muUiplicationem ; multiplic-at-ive ; multipli-er ; 
multiplic-i-ty, Drayton, The Mooncalf (R.) 

MULTITUDE, a great number, a crowd. (F., — L.) M.E. 

multitude, Gower, C. A. i, 220. — F. multitude, ‘ a multitude ;* Cot.— 
Lat. multitudinem, acc. of multitudo, a multitude. Formed (with suffik 
-tudo) from multi- — multo-, crude form of multus, many, much. Root un- 
known. Ber. multitudin-ous, Macb. ii. 2. 62, from the stem multitudin-, 
MUM, an inteijection, impressing silence. (E.) In Shak. Temp, 
iii. 2. 59. M, £. mom, mum, expressive of the least possible sound 
with the lip ; P. Plowman, B. prol. 215 ; Lydgate, London Lyck- 
peny, st. 4, in Spec. of. Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 24. So also Lat. tm, Gk. 
iw, the least sound made with the lips; Skt. man, to murmur. 
Evidently of imitative origin. Ber. munMe; and see mummer. 
Con^are mew, murmur, mutter, myth. 

MUMBLE, to speak indistinctly, to chew inefficiently. (£.) The 
b is excrescent, and due to emphasis ; the final -le is the usual fre- 
^quentative ending. M. £. momelen, mamelen, to speak indistinctly or 
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weakly; P, Plowman, A.v. ai, B. v. «i. Formed with the frequent.^ MUNIFICSKCE, bounty, liberality. (F.,-L.) Both mw«i- 
. suffix -«/- from M. £. mom, a slight sound. See Mum. Cl. Du. Jicence and munificent are in Minsheu, ed. 1627. The sb. is the more 
mommelen, G. mummelnt io mutter, mumble; similarly formed. Der. orig. word. — F. munificence^ * munificence ; * Cot.— Lat. mmificentia^ 
munAUer^ mumhl 4 ng. bounty, bountifulness. Formed as if from a pres. pt. mufdfieent' ♦, 

, MUMMFlit* a masker, buffoon. (F.,— Du.) ‘ That goeth a from a verb munificere * ; but the only related word found is the adj. 
mummynge ; * Tyndall, Works, p. 15, col. 2, 1 . 1. ‘As though he mumficuc^ bountiful, liberal, formed uwn mw«-, base of munus, a duty, 
came in in a mummary;* Sir T. More, W’orks, p. 975 b. ‘Made a present and /oc^re, to make; so that present-making, 

prouysyon for a dysguysynge or a mummynge ; ' Fabyan s Chron. an. [The verb munificare is a mere derivative of munificus,] p. For 
1399-1400. ‘Mommery, mommtfn>;* Palsgrave. This early use of the the verb facerctsec Fact. The Lat. munus signifies orig. ‘obliga- 
F. form mummery shews that we took the word through the French, tion ; ' from ^ MU, to bind, whence also E. munition^ muniment^ 
though it was orig. a Dutch or Platt-deutsch word. Cotgraye gives, com-moa, com-muMt com-muni-c-atef im»muni~ty^ re-muner^ate. See 
however, no verb ; but this was easily developed. — O. F. mommeur, below. Der. munificent^ coined to suit the sb. ; munificently, 

*a mummer, one that goes a mumming ; * also mommerie^ ‘ a mum- MUNIMFMT, a defence, a record of a claim, title-deed. (F.,— 
mery, a mumming ; ’ Cot. — O. Du. mommen^ * to goe a morning, or L.) In Shak. muniments means expedients or instruments ; Cor. i. i. 
in a maske ; * also mom, mommer^ or mommekans^ * a mommer, or a 122. — F. muniment^ ‘a fortifying; also used in the sense of mumiion\' 
masker;* also mommerye^ ‘momming, or masking* (with F. suffix); Cot. — Lat. munimentum, a defence, safeguard. Formed with suffix 
Hexham. He also gives mom-aensicht, * a vizard, or a mommers -mentum from mwii-re, to fortify, put for moenire^ lit. to furnish with a 
vizard.* Cf. Low G. mummeltif bemummeln^ to mask, mumme^ a mask; wall.— Lat. moekkit neut. pi., ramparts, walls, defences. — ^ MU, to 
Bremen Worterbuch. (Hence G. vermumment to mask.) p. The bind, hence, to protect ; cf. Skt. mu, mav, to bind. See munition, 
origin is imitative, from the sound mum or mom, used by nurses to MUITITION, materials used in war ; also, a fortress. (F., — L.) 
frighten children, like the E. hoi See Wedgwood, who refers to the In Isaiah, xxix. 7, xxxiii. 16; and in Shak. K. John, v. 2. 98. — F. 
hab it of nurses who wish to frighten or amuse children, and for this munition^ ‘munition, store, provision, provant or victuals for an army 
purpose cover their faces and say mttm/ or 60/ whence the notion of Cot. — Lat. munitionem, acc. of munition a blockading, defending, 
masking to give amusement. Cf. G. mummel^ a bugbear. Thus the securing. — Lat. munitust pp. of muniret to fortify. See Muniment, 
origin is much the same as in the case of mi/m, mumble ; see Mum. Der. am-munition, 

Der. mummer-y, MUNMIOM, the older and correct form of MuUion, q. v. 

MUMMY, an embalmed human body. (F., — Ital., — Pers.) MURAIj, belonging to a wall. tF., - L.) * He [Manlius Capi- 

Fprmerly used of stuff derived from mummies. ‘ Mumy^ Mummy^ tolinus] . . . was honoured with a murall crown of gold ; ’ Holland, 
a thing like pitch sold by the apothecaries ; . . one [kind] is digged tr. of Pliny, b. vii. c. 28. — F. mural, ‘ murall, of or belonging to a 
out of the graves, in Arabia and Syria, of those bodies that were wall;* Cot. — Lat. muralis, mural. — Lat. murus, a wall; O. Lat. 
embalmed, and is csWtd Arabian Mummy Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. moerus, moirus, p. Probably akin to moenia, walls; from -^MU, 
* Mummy hzXh. great force in stanching blood;* Bacon, Nat. Hist, to bind ; hence, t o pr otect. See Muniment. Der. imrmure. 

§ 980. — O. F. mumie, * mummy ; man’s flesh imbalmed ; or rather MURDFR, Mu RTHFR, wilful killing of another man. (£.) 
tbie stuffe wherewith it hath been long imbalmed ; * Cot. — Ital. mum- M. E. mordre, morder; Chaucer, C.T. 15057. Also mortkre, Rob. 
mia (cf. Span, mowiia). — Pers. mumdyin, a mummy. — Pers. mum, of Glouc. p. 560, 1 . 9. — A. S. wiorffor, mor^'l/r, Grein, ii. 263.+ Goth. 
tndm, wax (much used in embalming) ; Rich. Diet. p. 1529. maurthr, p. The word appears without a suffix in A.S. and 

MUMP, to mumble, sulk, whine, beg. (Du.) A mumper was an O. Sax. morff, O. Friesic morth, mord, G. mord, Icel. morf^, death, 
old cant term for a beggar ; and to mump was to beg, also to be murder, cognate with Lat. mors (stem mor/-), death ; see Mortal, 
sulky; see Narcs, ed. Halliwell and Wright. The original notion Der. murder, vb., M. E. mortheren, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 278 ; mur- 
was to mumble, hence to mutter, be sulky, to beg; used derisively der^-er; murder-es^, spelt mordrice in Gower, C. A. i. 351, last line; 
with various senses. ‘ How he mumps and bridles 1’ where the sense murder-ous or murtker-ous, Macb. ii. 3. 147 ; murder^ous-ly, 
appears to be ‘grimaces;* Beaum. and Fletcher, iii. 2 (Pedro). — Du. MURIATIC, briny, pertaining to brine. (L.) In Johnson.— 
mompen, to mump, to cheat (Sewel). Cf. O. Du. mompelen, to mum- Lat. muriaticus, pickled or lying in brine. — Lat. muria, salt liquor, 
ble (Sewel) ; mommelen, mompelen, to mumble (Hexham). p. The brine, pickle. p. Prob, related to Lat. mare, the sea ; see 

form mompelen is nothing but an emphasised form of mommelen, and Mere (i). 

mompen of mommen, to say mum, to mask. That is, mump is merely MURICATFD, prickly. (L.) ‘ Muricated, in botany, prickly, 

a streng^thened form of the imitative word mum\ see Mum, Mum- full of sharp points ; ' Ash’s Diet., ed. 1 775. — Lat. muricatus, adj. of 
ble. Mummer. The curious Goth, verb bi-mamp-jan, to deride, the form of a pp. formed from muric-, stem of murex, a fish having 
mock at, Luke, xvi. 14, has a similar origin. Der. mump^er, mump- sharp mickles, also, a sharp pointed stone, a spike. Root unknown. 
ish (sullen) ; mumps, q. v. MURKY, MIRKY, dark, obscure, gloomy. (E.) The -y is a 

MUMPS, a swelling of the glands *of the neck. (Du.) This modern addition. ‘Hell is murky;' Macb, v. 1. 41. M. E. mirke, 
troublesome disease renders speaking and eating difficult, and gives merke. ‘The merke dale;* P. Plowman, B. i. i. ‘The mirke nith* 
the patient the appeal ance of being sullen or sulky. ‘To have the [night]; Havelok, 404. — A.S. mure, myree, mirce, murky, dark; 
mumps' or ‘to be in the mumps* was, originally, to be sullen; the sense Grein, ii. 269, 271.+ O. Sax. mirki, dark. + Icel. myrkr, + Dan. and 
was easily transferred to the disease which gave such an appearance. Swed. mwk, p. The form of the word, according to Pick, iii. 
It is derived from the verb Mump, q. v. We find mumps used as a 234, is such as to remind us of Lithuan. mar gas, striped, variegated, 
term of derision. ‘ Not such another as I was, mumps V Beaum. and which is certainly related to E. mark ; in which case, the orig. sense 
Fletcher, Scornful Lady, v. i (Elder Loveless). ‘Sick o’ the mumps,* was covered with marks, streaky, parti-coloured. See Mark (1). 
i. e. sulky; B. and F., Bonduca, i. 2 (Petillius), near the end. y. But we can hardly overlook the Russ, mrake, gloom, mrachite, to 

MUNCH, to chew, masticate. (E.) In Macb. i. 3. 5 (where old darken, obscure ; though the final letters of the stem do not quite 
edd. have mot/»cA*(/). M.E. Chaucer, Troil. i. 915. Monch- suit. 8. The form of the root appears to be MARG; it is 

answers to an older form monk-, evidently an imitative word parallel remarkable that the shorter fonn MAR, to rub, grind, is the root of 
to the base mam- in M. E. mamelen, to mumble ; see Mumble. Skt. malas, dirty, Gk. lUhat, black, Skt. malina, obscure, Lithuan. 
^ We cannot deduce it from F. manger, for phonetic reasons ; yet melinas, livid blue, &c. These certainly seem to be related words ; 
it is quite possible that this common F. word may have helped to and even E. m^k: is of the same family. c. Otherwise, from 
suggest the special sense. The F. manger is from hsit. manducare, to see Mom. Der, murki-ly, murki-ness, 

chew, extended from manducus, a glutton, which is from mandere, to MURMUR, a low muttering sound ; to mutter, complain in a 
chew ; see MAndible. Der. munchrer, low voice. (F., — L.) M. E. murmur, sb., Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, 

MUNDANE, worldly. (F., — L.) Taken from F., but now De Invidia; mwrmur«n, vb., id. 10518.- F. ‘ a murmure ; * 

spelt as if from I^tin. ‘ For folowinge of his pleasaunce wio/idayritf ;* also murmurer, ‘to murmure;* Cot. — Lat. murmur, a murmur; 
Skelton, Book of Three Fooles, ed. Dyce, i. 205.— F. mondain, ‘ mun- whence the verb murmurare, ^ Gk. popfjiiipetv, to rush and roar 9 s 
done ; * Cot.— Lat. mundanus, worldly. — Lat. mundus, the world (lit. water. + Skt. marmara, the rustling sound of the wind. p. Evi- 
order, like Gk. /r<J<rA 404 ).-Lat. mwnrfMs, clean, adorned.- VMAND, dently a reduplicated form from the imitative V MAR or MUR, 
to ador n ; preserved in Skt. i»and, to dress, adorn. expressive of a rustling noise; as in Icel. murra, G. murren, to mur- 

MUNICIFAXi, pertaining to a township or corporation. (F.,— rour. Der. rmtmwr-ous. Pope, tr. of Odyssey, b. xx. 1 . 19. 

L.) In Cotgrave.— F. mumapal, ‘ municipall ; * Cot. — Lat. munici- MURRAIN, an infectious disease among cattle. (F., — L.) M.E, 
palis, belonging to a municipium, i. e. a township which received the moreyne, moreine, P. Plowman, C. iv. 97.— O. F. moreine*, not found; 
rights of Roman citizenship, whilst retaining its own laws. — Lat. closely allied to O.F. marine, a carcase of a beast, a malady or 
municipi-, crude form of municeps, a free citizen, lit. one who takes murrain among cattle. See Roquefort, who cites an O.F. translation 
office or undertakes duties.— Lat. mum- (see Munificence) and of Levit. xi. 8; ‘tu eschiveras mortes worm«*-thou shalt eschew 
eapere, to take; see Capture. Der. municipal-i-ty, ^dead carcases.’ Cf. Span, morrila, Port, morrinha, murrain. O. F. 
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morir (mod. F. mourir)^ to die (Burguy).>-Lat. tnori, to die; sees Temp. v. 39. The final m is put for «. M. E. tnusehtron, exphiined 
Hortal. as * toodys hatte, boletus, fungus ;* Prompt. Parv.«- 0 . F. mouseheron, 

dark red ; obsolete, (F.,«*L.) *The leaves of some mousseron, *a mti^rome Cot. Extended from O.F. mousse, moss, 
trees turn a little murray or reddish;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. §512. *O.H. G. mos (G. moos), moss; cognate with E. moss ; see M088. 

Spelt murrey ; Palsgrave. — O. F. mcarie, • a kind of murrey, or dark red ICUSIC, the science of harmony. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. musik, 
colour ; ’ Cot, This O. F. morie answers to a Low JjaX, morata, fem. musyk, P. Plowman, B. x. I73.-»F. musique, *musick ;* Cot.«»Lat. 
of imratus. We actually find Low Lat. moratum in the sense of musica.—Gk. fsovaifc^, any art over which the muses presided, esp. 

a kind of drink, made of thin wine coloured with mulberries; see music; fem. of fsovoiKos, belonging to the muses. MiGk. fiovaa, a 

Ducange. Cf. Ital. morato, mulberry-coloured, from Ital. mora, a muse ; see Muae (3). Dor. music-al, L. L, L. iv. 3. 34a ; music-^l- 
mulberry ; Span, morado, mulberry-coloured, from Span. mora. ly ; music^i-an, Merch. Ven. v. 106, from F. musicien. 

Hence the derivation is from Lat. imrus, a mulberry ; and the MUSIT, a small gap in a hedge ; obsolete, (F.) In Shak. Venus, 
sense is proi^erly * mulberry-coloured.’ See Mulberry. 683 ; and see Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. i. 97, and my note thereon ; 

MXTRRIONr, another spelling of Morion, q. v. also Nares. O. F. mussette, ' a little hole, comer, or hoord to hide 

MUSCADBIi, MUSCATEIi, MUSCA^IRTE, a rich, fra- thi^s in ; ’ Cot. Hence applied to the hole in a hedge through 
grant wine, a fragrant pear. (F., — Ital., - L.,— I’ers.,— Skt.) Shak. which a hare passes. Dimin. of O. F. musse, * a secret corner ; * Cot. 
has muscadel, a wine, Tam. Shrew, iii. 2. 174. *Muscadell, mulsum — F. musser, ‘to hide, conceale;’ id. Of uncertain origin, 
apianum;* levins. Spelt muscadine, Beaum. and Fletcher, Loyal MUSK, a strong perfume obtained from the musk-deer, (F.,-»L., 
Subject, iii. 4, last line. And see Nares. — O. F. muscadel, ‘ the wine — Pers., — Skt.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. a. 68. — F. muse, ‘musk;’ 
muscadell or muscadine;* Cot. — O. Ital. moscadello, moscatello, ‘the Cot. —Lat. museum, acc. of museus, musk. — Pers. musk, misk, musk; 
wine muscadine ;* moscardmo, ‘a kinde of muske comfets, the name of Rich. Diet. p. 1417; whence also late Gk. iJL 6 axos, musk. — Skt, 
a kind of grapes and peares;’ moseatini, ‘ certaine grapes, peares, and mnsjika, a testicle ; because obtained from a bag behind the deer’s 
apricocks, so called;' Florio. Dimin. forms from (). Ital. moseato, navel. The orig, sense of Skt. mushka is thief; from mush, to steal. 

* sweetened or perfumed with muske ; also the wine muskadine ; * id. See Mouse. Der. muse-^adel, q. v., nut-meg, q. v. ; musk-apple, tnusk- 
— O. Ital. musehio, tnuseo, ‘ muske ; also, a muske or civet cat ; ’ id.— rose (from the scent) ; musk-y. 

Lat. museus, musk ; see Musk. MUSKET, a small hawk; a hand-gun. (F., — Ital., — L.) a. The 

MUSCIjE (i), the fleshy parts of the bod v by which an animal old guns had often rather fanciful names. One was called the 
moves. (F., — L.) Sir T. Elyot has the pi. museules ; Castel of faleonet, a dimin. of falcon ; another a saker, which was also the 
Helth, b. ii. c. 33. But this is a Latinised form. Spenser has muscles, name of a hawk ; another a basilisk ; another a culverin, i. e. snake- 
Astrophel, 120. — F. mt/sefr. — Lat. musculum, acc. of musculus, (i) a like; see Culverin. So also the musket called after a small 
little mouse, (2) a muscle, from its creeping appearance. Dimin. of hawk of the same name. p. Shak. has musket, a hand-gun; 
mus, a mouse, cognate with E. mouse; see Mouse. Der. muscul-ar. All’s Well, iii. 2. iii. M. E. musket, spelt muskytte in Prompt. Parv.,. 
in Kersey, ed.1715, substituted for the older term mwsew/oKs (Blount’s and explained as a ‘ byrde.' •‘Musket, a lytell hauke, mouchet;* Pals- 
Gloss., ed. 1674), from Lat. musculosus, muscular. grave. See Way’s note, who remarks that ‘ the most ancient names 

MUSCIiE (2), MUSSEIj, a shell-fish. (L.) Really the same of fire-arms were derived from monsters, dragons, or serpents, or from 
word as the above, but borrowed at a much earlier period, and birds of prey, in allusion to velocity of movement.’ — O. F. 
direct^ from Latin. M. E. muscle, Chaucer, C. T. 7682 ; P. Plow- ‘a musket (hawke, or piece) ;’ Cot. [Here piece [Cotgrave 
man, C. x. 94; which follows the F. spelling. — A. S. muxle; ‘Mus- also gives O.F. mouchet, mouschet, *a musket, the tassel of a spar- 
cula, muxle;' and again, ‘(Jeniscula, mucxle;* Wright’s Vocab. i. hauke; also the little singing-bird that resembles the /nywe/, [which, 
fifit 77 * [Here the x (or ex) stands for cs, by metathesis for sc, just is] a kind of sparrow that keeps altogether about walnut-trees.’] — 
as in A. S. dxian for dscian; see Ask.]- Lat. musculus, a small nsh, Ital. mosquetto, ‘a musket; also, a musket-hawke;’ Florio. y. Just 
sea-muscle ; the same word as fnusculus, a little mouse ; see Mus- as O. F. mouchet, mouschet, is related to O. F. mouche, mousche, a fly, 
ole(i). ^ The double sj)elling of this word can be accounted so Ital. mosquetto is related to Ital. mosca, a fly. The connection is 
for ; the Lat. musculus became A. S. muscle, early turned into muxle, not very obvious, but see the remarks in Scheler, who shews that 
whence E. mussel, the final -el being regarded as the A. S. dimin. small birds were sometimes called flies ; a clear example is in G, 
suffix. The spelling muscle is French. ^ The remarkable change gras-mucke, a hedge-sparrow, lit. a ‘grass-midge.* The particular 
of sense in Lat. musculus from ‘ little mouse * to ‘ muscle ’ has its hawk here spoken of was so named from his small size. 8. And 
counterpart in Dan. mus-ling, a muscle (the fish), lit. ‘ mouse-ling.’ this, mere smallness of size, may be the reason for the name of * fly,’ 
Cf. Swed. mus, a mouse; mussla, a muscle (fish); Gk. tivs, (x) mouse, not because of their speckled plumage, as some have supposed ; the 
(2) muscle, in both E. senses. We even find, as Mr. Wedgwood points ¥, moucheter, to speckle, is a longer form than mmichet, not the 
out, F. souris, ‘ a mouse, also, the sinewy brawn of the arm ;* Cot. original of it. Ample proofs of this appear in Florio, in the forma 
MUSCOID, moss-like. (Hybrid; L., with Gk. sujfix,) Botanical, moscardo, ‘a kind of birde, also a musket hauke;’ moscherino, ‘ a kind 
Coined from Lat. musco-, crude form of museus, moss ; and the Gk. of flie, the name of a birde ; * moschetti, ‘ a kind of sparowes in India, 
suffix -eibris, like, from ttbos, form. See Moss. so little, as with feathers and all one is no bigger then [than] a little 

MUSE (i). to meditate, be pensive. (F.,— L.) M. E, musen, walnut;’ all of which words are derived from mosca, [We may 
Chaucer, C. T. 5453; P. Plowman, B. x. 181. [We also find M. E. also compare the Span, and E. wosywfro.] — Lat. musca, a fly ; see 
mosard, musard, a dreamer, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, pp. 229, MosquitO. Der. musket-eer, spelt musqueteer in Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2, 
266; from F. musard, sb. ‘a muser, dreamer,’ also as adj. ‘musing, 1 . 567, from O.F. mousquetaire, ‘a musketeer, a souldier that serves 
dreaming,* &c. ; Cot.] - F. muser, ‘ to muse, dreame, study, pause, with a musket ; ’ Cot. ; musket-oon, ‘ a short gun, with a very large 
linger about a matter ;’ Cot. — O. F. mr/sf*, the mouth, snout of an bore,* Kersey, ed. 17151 from Ital. moschettone, a blunderbuss; 
animal ; only preserved in the dirain, musel, later museau, whence E. musket-r-y, 

muzzle ; see Muzzle. p. Strange as it may seem, this etymology, MUSXiIM, a fine thin kind of cotton cloth. (F., — Ital., — Syriac.) 
given by Diez, is the right one ; it is amply borne out by Florio’s Spelt musselin and muslin in Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. mousseline, mus- 
Ital. Diet., where we find : *Musare, to muse, to thinke, to surmise, lin. — Ital. mussolino, muslin; a dimin. form of mussolo, also used in 
also to muzle, to muffle, to mocke, to iest, to gape idlie about, to the same sense. — Syriac Mosul (W’ebster), the name of a city in 
hmld ones muzle or snout in the aire' This is plainly from Ital. muso, Kurdistan, in the E. of Turkey in Asia, where it was first manu- 
‘ a musle, a snout, a face.* The image is that of a dog snuffing idly factured, according to Marco Polo. The Arab, name of the city is 
about, and musing which direction to take; and may have arisen as Mawsil; Rich. Diet. p. 1526. 

a hunting term. y. Other derivations, such as from Lat. musinari, MUSQUITO, MUSSEZi ; see Mosquito, Muscle (2). 
to meditate, or from O. H. G. muazdn, to have leisure, or from Lat. MUSSUXiMAM, a true believer in the Mohammedan faith. 

to mutter, are (phonetically) incorrect. Der. mus-er, a-muse, (Pers., — Arab.) ‘The full-fed Mussulman;' Dryden, Hind and 

MUSE (3), one of the nine fabled goddesses who presided over Panther, i. 377. In Richardson’s Arab, and Pers. Diet., p. 1418, the, 
the arts. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) In Shak. Hen. V, prol. 1. — F. form musulmdn, an orthodox believer, is marked as Persian. The 

Lat. musa, a muse.— Gk. novaa, a muse. Root uncertain. Der. Arab, form is mtis/tm, answering to £. mosfrm ; see Moslem. 
mus-eum, q. v., mus-ic, q. v., mos-aic, q. v. MUST (i), part of a verb implying ‘ obligation.* (E.) This verb 

MUSEUM, a repository for works of art, &c. (L., — Gk.) is extremely defective; nothing remains of it but the which 

* Museum, a study, or library ; . . . The Museum or Ashmole's Museum, does duty both for past and present. The infinitive (mote) is obsolete; 

a neat building in the city of Oxford . . . founded by Elias Ashmole, even in A.S. the infin. (motan) is not found. But the present tense 
Esq.;* Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1706. This building was finished is common in the Middle-English period. M. E. mot, moot, pres, t., 
in 1 683. -Lat. museum, "-Gk, /sovaetoy, the temple of the muses, a I am able, I can, I may, I am free to, very seldom with the sense of 
study, school. -Gk. fsovaa, a muse; see Muse (2). obligation; pt. t. moste (properly dissyllabic), I could, I might, X 

MUSHROOM, a kind of fungus. (F.,- 0 . H.G.) In Shak. i ought. ‘As euer moot I drinken wyn or ale’»as sure as I can (or. 
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hope to be free to) drink wine or ale ; Chaucer, C. T. 8.^. In ChJ 
C.T. 734, 737, 740, 742, Tyrwhitt has wrongly changed moot into 
monte, against both the MSS. and the metre. The right readings are: 

‘ He moot rehcrse'**he is bound to relate; *he moot telle** he will 
be sure to tell; ‘He moot as wel**he is bound as well; ‘The 
wordes mote be* * the words should be. The pt. t. moste, muste occurs 
in 1. 712 ; ‘ He muste preche **he will have to preach; where many 
MSS. have the spelling moste. — A.S. motan *, not used in the infinitive ; 
pres. t. ic mdt, I am able, I may, can, am free to, seldom with the 
sense of obligation ; pt. t. ic mdste ; see Grein, ii. 265. + O. Sax. 
mdtan ; pres. t. mdt, ih muot ; pt. t. ih mdsta. + O. Fries, pres. t. 
ik mot ; pt. t. ik moste, -j- Du. moeten, to be obliged ; pres. t. li moet, 
pt. t. ik Swed. mdUe, I must, both as pres, and pt. tense; so 

that the similar use in E. may be partly due to Scand. influence. + 
G. tnussen, M. H. G. muezen, O. H. G. mdzan, of which the old sense 
was * to be free to do ’ a thing, to be allowed ; pres. t. ich muss ; pt. t. 
ich + Goth, motan*, not found ; pres. t. ik mot, pt. t. ik mosta, 

p. Root uncertain ; it may be connected with meet, moot ; but this is 
not at all made out. 

MUST (2), new wine. (L.) In early use. M. E. must, most; 
P. Plowman, B. xviii. 368; Layamon, 8723.- A. S. must, in a gloss 
(Bosworth). — Lat. mustum, new wine ; neut. of mustus, young, fresh, 
new ; whence also E. moist. See Moist. Der. must^ard, 
MUSTACHE, MUSTACHIO ; see Moustache. 
MUSTARD, a condiment made from a plant with a pungent 
taste. (F..— L. ; with Teut. suffix.) M. E. mustard. Prompt. Parv.; 
mostard, Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 143, 1 . 30. — O. F. mo>/« 
arde (a spelling evidenced by the occurrence of a related word tnost- 
aige in Roquefort), later moustarde (Cotgrave), mod. F. moutarde, 
Cf. Ital. and Port, mosiarda. Span, mostaza (with a different suffix). 

The suffix -arde is of Teut. origin ; see Brachet, Introd. to Etym. 
ict. § 1 96. The condiment took its name from the fact that it was 
made by mixing the pounded seeds of the mustard-plant with must 
or vinegar (Littre). The name was afterwards given to the plant 
itself (Lat. sinapi). y. From O. F. most*, only found in the form 
motfst, mod. F. ntnUt, must. Cf. Ital., Span., and Port, mos/o.— Lat. 
mustum, must, new wine ; see Must (2). 

MUSTER, an assembling in force, display, a fair show. (F.,*L.) 
The E. sb. is older than the verb, and is nearly a doublet of monster. 
M.E. moustre. ‘And the muustre\yio% thrctli thousandis of men;* 
Wyclif, 3 Kings, v. 13, earlier version; the later version has summe 
[sum]. ‘And made a gode mo«s/re ’«= and made a fair show; P. 
Plowman, B. xiii. 362. — O.F. wos/re (13th cent.), another form of 
O. F. monstre, ‘ a pattern, also a muster, view, shew, or sight ; * Cot. 
Mod. F. montre, which see in Littre. Cf. Port, mostra, a pattern, 
sample, muster, review of soldiers, mostrar, to shew ; Ital. mostra, a 
show, review, display, mostrare, to shew. — Low Lat. monstra, a re- 
view of troops, show, sample. — Lat. monstrare, to shew. See Mon- 
ster. Der. muster, vb., M. E. mustren, Romance of Partenay, ed. 
Skeat, 3003 ; muster -master. 

MUSTY, mouldy, sour, spoiled by damp. (L. ?) ‘ Men shall 

find little fine flowre in them, but all very mustie branne, not worthy 
so muche as to fede either horse or hogges ; * Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 649 h (not p. 694, as in Richardson). See Hamlet, hi. 2. 359. 

a. Of disputed origin ; but it is evident that the final -y is the usual 

E. adjectival suffix, and equally evident that the sb. could only have 
been must. I see no reason why this may not be the usual E. must in 
the sense of new wine. This sb. was in very early use (as shewn) and 
was once common. All that is missing is sufficient historical evidence 
to shew how the new sense was acquired. p. We know (i) that 
Chaucer has moisty with respect to ale, C.T. 17009, where he really 
means musty ale, i. e. new ale ; also (2) that moisty and musfy are mere 
doublets from the same source. If moisty may have the sense of 
musty, there can be no reason why musty should not have the sense 
of moisty, i. e. damp ; whence the senses of mouldy, &c. would easily 
result. \Ve can further understand that a vessel once filled with must 
and afterwards emptied might easily leave a scent behind it such as 
we should call musty. y. Until we have further evidence, I con- 
fidently reject all other interpretations ; though admitting that some 
confusion with O. F. moisi, explained by Cotgrave as ‘ mouldy, 
musty, fusty,* may have taken place. But to derive the word from 
O. F. moisi is, phonetically, impossible. It may be added that 

moisty is used (in the sense of moist) by other authors ; Rich, qiiotes 
from Brende, Quintus Curtius, fol. 87 ; and see Ascham, Toxopnilus, 
ed. Arber, p. 156, 1 . 23. See Moist. Der. must-i-ly, -ness. 

MUTABIjE, subject to change. (L.) M. E. mutable, Chaucer, 
tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 6, 1 . 394.^). * Lat. muiabilis, subject to change. 
— Lat. mutare, to change ; see Jfoult. Der. mutabili-ty, Chaucer, 
Troilus, i. 846. Also mut-atrim, M. E. mutacioun, Chaucer, Boeth. 

b, i. pr. 6, 1. 689, from F. imitation (Cot.), from Lat. acc. mutationem. 
Also (from mutare) corn-mute, per-mute, trans-mute. 
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. MUTE (1), dumb. (F.,-L.) M.E. muet, Chaucer, Troilus, v. 
194. — F. muet, ‘dumbe;’ Cot.— Lat. mutum, acc. of mutus, dumb. 
p. The form is that of a pp. from ^ MU, to bind ; cf. Skt. md, mav, 
to bind, Gk. fiveiv, to close ; and esp. Skt. mtika, dumb, Gk. fivdosr, 
dumb. y. Some derive it from the notion of attempting to 
mutter low sounds ; from the imitative Lat. mu, Gk. a muttered 
sound. This also may be right, since ^ MU, to bind, may have 
been of imitative origin, with the notion of speaking with closed lips, 
muttering. See Mumble, Mutter, Mum, See Curtius, i. 419* 
Der. mute -ly, mute-ness ; also mutter. 

MUTE (2), to dung ; used of birds. (F., - O. Low G.) In Tobit, 
ii. 10 (A. V.) — O. F. mutir, ‘ to mute, as a hawke ; ’ Cot. A clipped 
form ofO. F. estneutir, ‘to mute, as birds doe;* id. Spelt esmeltir 
in the 13th cent. (Littrd, who strangely fails to give the etymology, 
which is to be found in Scheler).— O. Du. smelten, also smitten, to 
smelt, to liquify; also used of li^id animal discharge, as very 
plainly ^^ressed in Hexham. See smelt. 

MUTIIiATE, to maim. (L.) Formerly a pp. ‘Imperfect or 
mutilate,' i. e. mutilated ; Frith, Works, p. 90, col. i. — I^t. muti- 
latus, pp. of mutilare, to maim. — Lat. mutilus, maimed. +• Gk. furw- 
Xo*, also fivTiKot, curtailed, docked. p. Prob. from -^M A or MI, 
to diminish, whence also Minish, q. v. Der. mutilation, from F. 
mutilation, * a mutilation,* Cot., from Lat. acc. mutilationem. 

MUTINY, a rebellion, insurrection, tumult. (F., — L.) Mutin-y 
is formed from the old verb to mutine. ‘ If thou canst mutine in a 
matron's bones;* Hamlet, iii. 4. 83. [Hence were also formed 
mutin-er, Cor. i. I. 254 ; mutin-eer. Temp. iii. 2. 40 ; mutin-ous. Temp. 
V. 42.] — O. F. mutiner, ‘ to mutine ; * Cot. — O.F. mutin, ‘ mutinous, 
tumultuous ; * id. p. O. F. mutin stands fur meutin, extended 
from O. ¥. meute, a sedition (Burguy), better known by the mod. F, 
derivative imeute. The mod. F. meute, though the same word, is only 
used in the sense of ‘ a pack of hounds ; * answering to Low Lat. 
mota canum (l)ucange). — Low Lat. mota, a pack of hounds, con- 
tracted form of movita, a movement, contention, strife. — Lat. mota, 
fem. of motus (* movitus), pp. of mouere, to move; see Move. 
y. Thus the orig. sense is ‘ movement,* well expressed by our ‘ com- 
motion.* Parallel forms are O. Ital. mutino, ‘ a mutinie * (Florio), 
mufinare, ‘ to mutinie * (id.), whence mod. Ital. ammutinarsi, to 
mutiny ; also Span, motin, a mutiny, sedition. Port, motim, a mutiny, 
uproar. The Span, and Port, forms are important for shewing the 
vowel-sound. Der. mutiny, verb. As You Like It, i. i. 24; mutin-er 
(as above), mutin-eer (as above), mutin-ous (as above), mutin-ous-ly, 
mutin-ous-ness, 

MUTTER, to murmur, speak in a low voice. (E.) M. E. 
muttren, Chaucer, Troil. i. 542. Also moteren, whence the pres. part. 
moteringe, used to tr. Lat. mussitantes, W’yelif, 2 Kings, xii. 19. The 
word is rather E. than borrowed from Lat. mutire, to mutter. To 
be divided as mot-er-en, where -er is the usual frequentative 
verbal suffix, and mot- or mut- is an imitative sound, to express inar- 
ticulate mumbling ; see Mum. Cf. prov. G. mustern, to whisper, 
similarly formed from a base mut- ; Lat. mut-ire, mutt-ire, muss-are, 
to mutter, muttum, a muttered sound ; &c. 

MUTTON, the flesh of sheep. (F., — C.) M. E. motoun (with 
one t), spelt motone in Prompt. Parv. In P. Plowman, B. iii. 24, the 
word motoun means a coin of gold, so called because stamped with 
the image of a sheep. The older spelling molton is in Gower, C. A, 
i. 39. — O.F. moton (mod. F. mouton), a sheep; a still older spelling 
is molton (Burguy).- Low Lat. multonem, acc. of multo, a sheep, also 
a gold coin (as in P. Plowman). Cf. Ital. montone, ‘ a ram, a mutton,* 
P'lorio; where n is substituted for /, preserved in the Venetian form 
moltone, cited by Diez. 6. Of Celtic origin ; as shewn by Irish 
and Manx molt, Gael, mult, W. mollt, Bret, maout, meut (for moltl), 
a wether, sheep. Root unknown. y. Diez cites mod. Prov. 
mout, Como mot,^ Grisons mutt, castrated, which he thinks are cor- 
ruptions from Lat.’mw/iVws, mutilated, imperfect, which would be cut 
down to mutlus, and would then pass into multus. See Mutilate. 
Compare (says Diez) mod. Prov. cabro mouto, a goat deprived of its 
horns, which in old Prov. would have been cabra mouta, exactly 
answering to capra mutila in Columella, and to the Swiss form 
muttli, with the same sense. ^ The Celtic solution is surely the 
simpler. Der. mutton-chop. 

UTOTUAIj, reciprocal, given and received. (F.,-L.) ‘Conspy^ 
racy and mutuall promise ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 1019 c.— O. F. 
mutu’el, ‘ mutuall, reciprocal ; * Cot. Extended from Lat. mutu-m, 
mutual, by help of the suffix -el ( * Lat. -alis). p. The orig. sense 
is ‘ exchanged ; * from Lat. mutare, to change ; see Mutable^ 
Moult. Cf. mort-u-us, from the base mori-. Der. mutudUy^ 
mutual-i-ty. 

MUZZXiE, the snout of an animal. (F., — L.) M. E. moed^ 
Chaucer, C. T. 2153. — O. F. tnosel*, not found; later form mtisej 
(Burguy), whence museau, ‘the muzzle, snout, or nose of a baast;' 
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Cot. Here Chaucer preserves an older form mosel than is found in ' 

0. French ; but (as Diez shews) a still older form mand is indicated 
by the Bret, manxdy which (like Bret, mtize/) means ‘ muzzle,’ and is 
merely a borrowed word from O. French. 0 . Again, the Pro- 
vencal (according to Diez) not only has the fbrm mm^ but also 
mursel, in which the r is again preserved ; but it is lost in Ital. mwso, 
the muzzle, and in the E. Muae (i). y. The O. F. morsel thus 
indicated is a dimin. (with suffix -^/) from a form mors ; cf. Ital. 
muso^ standing for an older worso, which must have meant * muzzle ' 
as well as ‘ bit, bridle, or snaffle for a horse ’ (Florio). Cf. F. mors, 
‘a bitt, or biting;* Cot. — Low Lat. tmrsus, (i) a morsel, (a) a 
buckle, (3) remorse, (4) a beak, snout, in which sense it is found 
A. D. 1 309 ; Lat. tnorsns^ a bite, a tooth, clasp of a buckle, grasp, 
fluke of an anchor. [The last sense comes very near to the sense of 
the grip of an animal that holds on by his muzzle.] — Lat. morsus, 
pp. oi mordere, to bite. See Morsel. Der. muzzle, verb, spelt 
mosell in the Bible of 1551, Dcut. xxv. 4. 

MY, possessive pronoun. (E.) M. E. mi, formed from M. E. min, 
mine, by dropping the final n. ‘ Ne thenkest nowt of mine o])es That 
ich haue mi louerd sworen ? ’ Havel ok, 578 ; where grammar requires 
* min louerd * to answer to the plural * miiu' opes.’ See Mine. 
I[f The final n is often retained bcfoi e vowels, as in the case of an. 
Der. my^self, M. E. mi self, a substitution for me self; see Stratmann, 
s. V. self . 

MYRIAD, ten thousand, a vast number. (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 

1. 87, &c. Englished from Gk. fivpidS-, stem of fivpidt, the number 
of 10,000. — Gk. pvpioe, numberless. Root unknown. 

MYRMIDON, one of a band of men. (L., — Gk.) Got. in pi. 
myrmidons ; the Myrmidons were the followers of Achilles ; in Chap- 
man, tr. of Homer, Iliad ii. 604 ; and in Surrey, tr. of vEneid, ii. 1 . 
10. — Lat. Myrmidones, Verg. ./En. ii. 7. — Gk. Mwp/nWve*, a warlike 
people of Thessaly, formerly in .^gina (Homer). There was a fable 
(to account for the name) that the Myrmidons were ants changed 
into men; Ovid, Met. vii. 635-654. Cf. Gk. /xvpprji^, an ant’s nest; 
an ant, cognate with Pers. mur, I formica. 

MYRRH, a bitter aromatic gum. (F., — L., — Gk., — Arab.) 
M. E. mirre, Ancren Riwle, p. 372, 1 . 7 ; now adapted to the Lat. spell- 
ing. — O. F. nUrre (11th cent.); mod. F. myrrhe (Littre). — Lat. 
myrrha. — Gk. phpfxa, the balsamic juice of the Arabian myrtle. — 
Arab, murr, (i) bitter, (2) myrrh, from its bitterness; Rich. Diet., p. 
l38i.-4-Heb. mar, bitter. 

MYRTliR, the name of a tree. (F., — L., — Gk., — Pers.) In 
Shak. Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 1 1 7. — O. F. rnyrtil, ‘ a mirtle-berric ; also, 
the lesse kind of rairtle, called noble mirtle ; * Cot. Dimin. of myrte, 
meurie, * the mirtle-tree ; ’ id. — Lat. murtus, myrtus, myrta, the 
myrtle. — Gk. pAjprot. — Pers. murd, the myrtle ; Palmer, col. 617; 
Rich. Diet, p. 1524. 

MYSTDRY (1), anything kept concealed or very obscure, a 
secret rite. (L„ — Gk.) M. E. mysterie, Wyclif, Rom. xvi. 25. 
Englished from Lat. mysterium, Rom. xvi. 25 (Vulgate). — Gk. 
l/mariipiqv, Rom. xvi. 25. — Gk. pLvarrfe, one who is initiated. — Gk. 
fAvtiv, to initiate into mysteries. — Gk. fiijeiv, to close the eyes. — 
Gk. piv, a slight sound with closed lips ; answering to ^ MU, to 
bind, which ajjpears to be of imitative origin. See Mute, 
MUXU. Der. mysteri-ous, from F. mysterieux, ‘ mysterious,* Cot. ; 
mysteri-ous-ly, -ness. And see mystic, mystify. 

MYSTERY (2), MISTERY, a trade, handicraft. (F.,-L.) 
Cotgrave translates O. F. mestier by * a trade, occupation, mystery, 
handicraft.* Spenser, Mother Hubbard’s Tale, 221, speaks of the 
soldier’s occupation as being ‘ the noblest mysterie* And we read of 
‘ mystery pl^ys,’ so called because acted by craftsmen. This is a 
totally dinerent word from the above, but sadly confused with it. It 
should rather be spelt mistery. Indeed, it owes to the word above 
not only the former y, but the addition of the latter one ; being a 
corruption of M. E. mistere, a trade, craft, Chaucer, C. T. 615. — 

O. F, mestier (as above) ; mod. F. metier. [Cognate with Span. 

want, need, employment, tiade; Ital. mestiere, 'with same 
sense.] — Lat. ministerium, service, employment. — Lat. minister, a 
servant; see Minister. 

MYSTIC, secret, allegorical. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) Milton has mystick, 

P. L. v. 178, ix. ^2 ; also mystical, P. L. v. 620. — F. mystique, ‘ mys- 
ticall;* Cot. — Lat. mysHcus. — Gk. pivariKus, mystic. — Gk. fibartfs, 
fern, ftvane, one who is initiated into mysteries ; see Mystery. 
Der. mystic-^, as above, mysticism ; and see my. tify. 

MYSTIFY, to involve in mystery, puzzle. (F., — Gk. and L.) 
Quite modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. — F. mystifier, to mystify. A 
ridiculous and ill-formed jumble from Gk. pvan-icos, mystic (not 
well divided), and Lat. •ficare, for facere, to make. See Littr^, who 
remarks that it was not admitted into the F. Diet, till 1835. See 
Mystio. Der. mystific-at’-ion, from mod. F. mystification, 

MYTH. a fable. (Gk.) Now common, but qu te a mod. wordi 


and formed directly from Gk. pdiBot, a fable ; see Mytliology, 
which is a much older word in the language. Der. mythAc, mytk* 
ie-al, myth-ic-al-ly, 

MYTHOIjOCY, a system of legends, the science of l^ends. 
(F., — L., - Gk.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 8, Of 
Ctesias. — F. mytkologie, * an exposition, or moralising of fables ; * 
Cot. — Lat. mythologia, — Gk. pwOoKtryia, legendary lore, a telling of 
fables. — Gk. pvBo-, crude form of ixv&ot, a fable ; and Kiyeiv, to tell, 
p. The Gk. pv-Ooi is from pSi, a slight sound, hence a word, saying, 
speech, tale; which is from MU, to utter a low sound, of imita- 
tive origin; see Mum. Cf. Skt. md, to sound, mim, to sound, man, 
to sound, murmur. Der. mytholog-ic, mythologdc^al, mythologdst. 


N. 

N. A few remarks upon this letter are necessary. An initial n, in 
English, is very liable to be prefixed to a word which properly 
begins with a vowel ; and again, on the other hand, an original 
initial n is sometimes dropped. A. In the former case, the n is pro- 
bably due to the final letter of an or mine ; thus an ewt becomes 
a newt, mine uncle becomes my nuncle, and hence newt and nuncle, 
used independently. Other examples occur in nickname for eke-natne, 
and nugget, formerly niggot = ningot, for ingot. In Middle-English, 
numerous similar examples occur, such as a noke for an oke, an oak 
(cf. John Nokes* John an-oaks, i. e. John of the oaks) ; a naye « an 
aye, an egg ; thi nye = thin ye, thine eye ; ihi nynon = thin ynon, thine 
eyes ; examples of all these are given in Halliwell, under noke, naye, 
nye, and nynon respectively. In the case of for the nonce, the n 
belongs to the old dat. case of the article, the older phrase being 
for then ones ; see Nonce. B. On the other hand, an original n 
is lost in auger for nauger, in the sense of a carpenter’s tool ; in 
umpire for numpire, adder for nadder, orange for norange, apron 
for napron, ouch for much. Sec my note to P. Plowman, C. 
XX. 306. 

NAB, to seize. (Scand.) A cant word, prob. introduced by 
sailors, but of perfectly respectable origin. Added by Todd to 
Johnson’s Diet. — Swed. nappa, Dan. nappe, to catch, snatch at. 
Prob. allied to Nip, q. v. Rich, cites the word nah~cheats 

from Beaum. and hlctcher. Beggar’s Bush, ii. 1, with the sense of 
caps. This is a totally different word ; here nab » knob, the head ; 
cheat ^0. thing, in the cant language; and nfl6-cAfa/=head-thing, 
cap; see Harman’s Caveat, ed. Furnivall, p. 82. 

NABOB, an Indian prince, very rich man. (Hindi, — Arab.) See 
Burke, Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts. The word signifies 
* deputy ’ or vice-roy, csp. applied to a governor of a province of the 
Mogul empire (Webster). Also nohohb, a nobleman ; so spelt by Sir 
T. Herlxirt, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 104, who Jissigns it that meaning ‘in 
the language of the Mogul’s kingdom, which hath mixt with it much 
of the Persian.' — Hindi nawwdb (pl. of naib), ‘ vice-gerents, deputies ; 
vulg. nabob ; ’ Bate’s Diet., p, 367. But the word is merely borrowed 
from Arabic ; Devic notes that Hindi often employs Arab, plurals as 
sing. — Arab, nawwdb, a nabob. Properly a plural form, signifying 
vice-gerents, deputies ; pl. of nuib, a vice-gerent, lieutenant, deputy. 
Cf. Arab, nawb, simplying the place of another. See Rich. Diet, 
pp. 1606, 1557, ivo8. Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 665, has: Arab. 
nawdb, * a viceroy, governor ; in Persia, this title is given to princes 
of the blood ; ’ cf. col. 639. Cf. Port, nababo, a nabob. 

NADIR, the point of the sky opposite the zenith. (Arab.) 
Chaucer uses nadir to signify the point of the zodiac opposite to 
that in which the sun is situate ; Treatise on the Astrolabe, pt. ii. 
sect. 6, 1 . 1. — Arab, nazirtis *samt (or simply nazir), the point of the 
sky opposite the zenith. — Arab, nazir, alike, corresponding to ; and 
as* samt, the azimuth, or rather an abbreviation of samtu*r*ras, the 
zenith. Rich. Diet. pp. 1586, 848. See Azimuth, Zenith. The 
Arab, z here used is the 17th letter of the Arab, alphabet, an un- 
usual letter with a difficult sound, which came to be rendered by d 
in Low Lat. and E. 

NAQ (i), a small horse. (O. Low G.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
M.E. nagge. *Nagge, or lytylle beest, bestula, equillus;* Prompt. 
Parv. ‘He neyt [neighed] as a nagge;* Destruction of Troy, ed. 
Panton and Donaldson, 1. 7727. — O. Du. negghe, a small horse 
(Kilian); negge, ‘a nagg, a small horse;’ Hexham. From the 
base neg of O. Du. neyen (for older negen), to neigh (Hexham, Oude- 
mans). And compare prov. G. nickel, a nag, with North E. nicker, 
to neigh. The sense is ‘neigher.* See Nei^. Der. hack-ney, q. v. 

NAG (2), to worry, tease. (Scand.) Provincial; but a good 
word. — Swed. nagga, to nibble, peck ; Dan. nage, Icel. naga, to 
? gnaw. A doublet of Gnaw, q. v. 
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KAIAS.a water-n)^ph. (L.,«>Gk.) In Shak. Temp. iv. laS. — trace of it remains in Russ. znamtnU^ a sign, token (from znate^ to 
Lat. naiad-t stem of naios, a water-nymph. — Gk. voX&t (gen. voTdd-ot), know), but even the initial n is lost in Russ, t'mia, a name, fame, 
a water-nymph. ■■ Gk. vdnv, to flow ; ./Bolic form vahnv Gaelic amm, a name. Der. name, vb., A. S, nemnan^ Grein, ii. aSo ; 

^ SNU, to flow ; cf. Skt. 5««, to distil, flow. nam-er ; name^ly, M. E. nameliche, nomeliche, Ancren Riwle, p. i8, 1 . 

NAXLf the homy scale at the end of the human fingers and toes; 17 ; nome-Zess, M. E. nameles, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b, iv. pr. 5, 
a spike of metal. (E.) M. E. na< 7 , nay/ ; the pi. tiayles, used of the 1 . 376a ; ^ name-lessdy, namedess-ness ; also name-sake ( *» name's sake^ 
human nails, is in Havelok, aids ; pi. naiVes, i. e. iron spikes, is the *s being dropped before s following), i.e. one whose name is 
in Chaucer, C. T. 6351. — A. S. n<Bgel, in both senses, Grein, ii. a 74. given him for me sake of another’s fame, Dryden, Absalom, pt. ii. 
[The loss of g is regular, and occurs in Aai 7 , sai 7 , &c.] -f Du. nagd, 1. 323 (see Sake). Allied words are co-gnomen, i-gnomin-i-ous, 
in both senses. + Icel, nag/, the human nail ; nag/i, a spike, peg. + i^no-hle ; also nominal^ de-nominate^ noble ^ note, and all derivatives of 
Dan. nagle, in both senses, Swed. nagel, in both senses. + Goth. Know. Doublet, noun. 419* The Aryan form is disputed. 
nagls *, only in the derived verb ganagljan, to nail. + G. nagel, in UAISTKliEN, IVANKIN, a kind of cotton cloth. (China.) 
both senses. p. All from a Teut. type NAGLA or NAGLI, a nail Added by Todd to Johnson. So called from Nankin in China. 

(Kick, iii. 159) » to be divided as nag-la, nag-li, the suffix denoting NAP (i), a short sleep. (E.) We now say ‘ to take a nap,' and 
the agent. The sense is ‘ gnawer,’ i. e. in the case of the finger-nails, treat nap as a sb. We also say ‘to be caught napping* where it is a 
• scratcher,* and, in the case of the peg, ‘ piercer.’ All from the Teut. sb. formed from a verb. It was formerly a verb, though napping 
base NAG, to gnaw, scratch, pierce, appearing in G. «age/i, to gnaw, was also used? M. E. nappen, to doze. *SeI how he nappeth\* 
and in the E. nag, g-naw; see Nag (2), Gnaw. y. It is difficult Chaucer, C. T. 16958. — A. S. hnceppian, to nap ; hnoippa^ is a gloss 
to explain fully the allied words in other languages, in which only upon dormit, Ps. xl. 9, ed. Spelman. The orig. sense is ‘ to nod,’ or 
the sense of finger-nail or toe-nail survives. Still we may certainly ‘ droop,* or ‘ bend forwards ; ’ allied to A. S. hnipian, to bend oneself, 
connect Lithuan. nagas, a claw, nail, Russ, nogote, a nail, Skt. nakha Grein, ii. 91 ; also to Icel. hnipna, to droop, despond. Cf. Bavarian 
(for nagha), a nail of the finger or toe; all from a ^NAGH, to hnappen, to nod with the head, hnipfen, to hobble (Schmcller); G. 
gnaw or pierce, which is lost in these languages, except in so far as nicken, to nod, doze. Der. napp-ing, A. S. hnappung, Grein, ii. qo. 
it is represented by Skt. niksh, to pierce. 8. The Gk. a NAP (2), the roughish surface of cloth. (C.) In Spenser, Muio- 
nail, claw, Lat. unguis, Gael, and Irish tonga, W. ewin, go back to a potmos, 1 . 333. Shak. has napless =* threadbare; Cor. ii. i. 250. 
^ ANGII, which apj^ears to be a transposed (and earlier) form of The older form is nop. M. E. noppe\ * noppe of a cloth, vilhs;' 
tne-^NAGH; see Curtius, i. 400. Der. wat 7 , vb., A.S. nceglian. Prompt. Parv. See Way’s note, where he cites passages to shew 
whence the jDp. nagled, in Grein ; nail-er. The remarkable that noppe ‘ denotes those little knots, which, after cloth has passed 

variation of i-at. unguis from A. S. nagel throws doubt on the above through the fulling-mill, are removed by women with little nippers ; 
solution. a process termed burling cloth.* He cites ; * noppy, as cloth is that 

NAIVEi, artless, simple, ingenuous. (F., — L.) A late word; the hath a gross woffe [woof].’ Also : ‘ Clarisse the nopster {esbourysse) 
adv. naively is used by Pope in a letter ; see the quotation in can well her craft, syth whan she lemed it, cloth for to noppe ; ’ 
Richardson. F. naive, fern, of naif, which Cot. explains by * lively, Caxton, Book for Travellers. W'e now apply the term, not to the 
quick, naturall, kindly, . . no way counterfeit.’ — Lat. natiuns, native, knoppy or knobby (i. e. knotty) surface, but to the sheared surface, by 
natural ; see Native. ^ The fern, form naive was chosen, be- a natural change in the sense, due to our not seeing the cloth till the 
cause it appears in the adv. nalvement, and in the sb. naivete ; and, in process is completed. -• A. S. hnoppa, nap of cloth ; an unauthorised 
fact, it is nearer the Latin original than the masc. naif. Der. naive-ly, form given by Somner, but prob. correct. It is plainly a mere 
put for F. ndlve-ment ’f and naive-te, sb., directly from the French, variant of A.S. cncep, a top, a knop, knob ; see Knop, Knob. + 

Doublet, native. Du. nop ; O. Du. noppe, ‘ the niu) of wooll or cloath,’ Hexham ; cf. 

NAKSD, bare, uncovered, exposed. (E.) Always dissyllabic. O. Du. noppen, * to shcare of [off] the nap,’ id. Allied to Du. knoop, 
M. E. naked, Chaucer, C. T. 2068. ■■ A.S. nacod ( =Mac-od), which is a knot, knob, knop, a knob. + Dan. noppe, frizzed nap of cloth ; cf. 
plainly an old pp., with the pp. suffix -od\ Grein, ii. 272. + 0 . Fries. Dan. knop, a knob. ^ O. Swed. nopp, nap ; cf. Swed. knop, a knot.+ 
nakad, naken, -f Du. naakt. 4 * Icel. naktr, tiakinn, nbkvidr. Dan. Low G. nobbe, nap ; Bremen Worterbuch. (All are words of Celtic 
ndgen. + Swed. naken. + G. nackt, M. H. G. nacket, O. H. G. nachot, origin.) And see Nape. Der. nap-less, as above, 
na^o/. 4* Goth, nakwaths (where -aths is the usual pp. suffix), p. All NAFiE, the joint of the neck behind. (C.) In Shak. Cor. ii. i. 43. 
these forms point to an old pp. form ; the Du. -t, Icel. -tr, -6r, G. -/, M. E. nape. Prompt. Parv. * Dedly woundid through the nape ; ’ 
Goth, -atks, are all pp. suffixes of a weak verb, and lead us back to the King Alisaunder, 1 . 1 347. The orig. sense is projection or * knob ; ’ 
orig. Teut, type NAKW-ATHA, from a base NAKW, NAK; Fick, and the term must have been first applied to the slight knob at the 
iii. 157. y. But it is not a little remarkable that some of the forms, back of the head, felt on passing the finger upwards from the neck, 
viz. Icel. nak-inn, Dan. nbg-en, Swed. nak-en, O. Fries, nak-en, present It is, in fact, a mere variant of M. E. knappe, a knob, button, P. 
the pp. suffixes of a strong verb from the base NAK, answering to Plowman, B. vi. 272. Cf. Icel. hnappr, knappr, W. cnap, a knob, stud, 
an Aryan ^NAG, to strip, lay bare; whence are obviously also button. See Nap (2), Knop, and Neck. 

derived Skt. nagna, naked, Russ, nagoi, naked, Lith. nugas, naked NAPERY, linen for the table. (F., — L.) ‘ Manie farmers . . . 

<Schleicher),Lat.«^«s(sw«wgrf«s, for nogdus,nagdus). Further allied have learned also to garnish their cupbords with plate, . . and their 
words are the Irish and Gael, nochd, naked, bare, exposed, desolate, tables with fine naperie*,' Harrison, Descr. of England, ed. Furai- 
W, noeth, Bret. noaz. 8. Lastly, it is remarkable that English vail, b. ii. c. 12, p. 239. — O. F. naperie, orig. the office in a house- 
alone has preserved the verb, which appears in M. E. naken. The hold for providing table-lineh ; Roquefort. •• Low Lat. naparia, the 
following are examples. ‘ He nakide the hous of the pore man,’ same ; Ducange. — Low Lat. napa, a cloth ; corrupted from Lat. 
Wyclif, Job, XX. 19, early version ; the later version has * he made mappa, a cloth. See Napkin. 

nakid the hows.* ‘ O nice men, whi nake ye youre bakkes ’ *1 0 foolish NAPHTHA, an inflammable liquid. (L., Gk., — Arab.) In 
men, why do ye expose your backs (to the enemy, by turning to flee) ; Milton, P. L. i. 729. Spelt nephta by Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. met. 7, 1 . 4288. It is also found much 1 82 (Todd). •- Lat. naphtha. -■ Gk. v&<p6a. — Arab, naft, nift, ‘ naphtha, 
later. ‘ Lus. Come, be ready, nake your swords. Think of your bitumen ; ’ Rich. Diet. p. 1 593. The final letter of the Arab, 
wrongs ; ’ Tourneur, The Revenger’s Tragedy, Act v (R.) We even word is the i6tRJetter ol the alphabet, sometimes rendered by th. 

find a derived verb naknen; * AI nu nacnes mon mi lef’«Ahl now NAPKIN, a cloth used at the table, a small cloth. (F., — L. ; 

men strip my beloved ; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 283, 1. 10. with E. sujffix.) M. E. napekin. * Napet or napekyn, Napclla, manu- 
^ The sense of the Aryan <^NAG is somewhat doubtful; but piarium, mapella;’ Prompt. Parv. Both these forms, nap-et and 
the English use fairly assigns to it the sense ‘ to strip.* Hence also nape-kyn, are formed with dimin. suffixes from f'. nappe, * a table- 
the secondary Skt. verb naj, to be ashamed, as the result of cloth ; * Cot. ■■ Low Lat. nappa *, napa ; corruptions of Lat. mappa, 
stripping. "D^t. naked-ly, M.E. nakedliche, hncitn Riwle, p. 316; a cloth. See Map. Der. a/-ro/t (for «a/»- row) ; nap-er-y, q.w. 
naked-ness, M. E. nakednesse, Wyclif, Rev. iii. 19. Also stark-naked, NARCISSXXS, a kind of flower. (L.,'—Gk.) In Cotgraye, to 
q^. Doublet, translate F. warcisse, — Lat. narcissus. -^Gk. pdpfetffffos, the narcissus; 

NAME, that by which a thing or person is called, a designation, named from its narcotic properties ; see Narcotic. 

(E.) M.E. name (orig. dissyllabic); Chaucer, C. T. 3939. - A. S. NARCOTIC, producing torpor; an opiate. (F.,-Gk.) Chau- 
nama, noma, Grein, ii. 273. 4* Du. naam. 4 * Icel. nafh, namn. 4 * Dan, cer has the pi. narcotikes as a pi. sb., C. T. 1474. It is properly an 
iiavn. 4 -Swed. wamw.-fGoth. «amo. + 6 . waiw, O.H.G. «amo. 4 Lat. adj. — F. narcotique, ‘ stupefactive, benumning;* Cot. [The Lat, 
nomw (for gnomen); cf. Lat. eo-gnomen, i-gnomnia. 4Gk. 6 voim, form does not appear.] -Gk. vapeorriK^s, benumbing. - Gk. vaptedn, 
Ionic o^opa (for d-yvopav ; Curtius, i. 399). 4* Skt. ndman (for I benumb; vapKotu, I grow numb.— Gk. vapieq, numbness, torpor. 
jndman ; B^fey). fi. Perhaps from an Aryan form GNAMAN, a Put for ovdpieif, i. e. contraction ; see Narrow, Snare. Der. narc* 
name, designation by whi<^ a thing is known ; from V GNA, to issus, from vdpK-rj. r rst 

know ; see Elnow. If so, an initial it or g is lost in all but Latin NARB, an unguent from an aromatic plant. (h.,«»L«t-*Gk.,«» 

* * C c 2 
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Pers.,— Skt.) In the marmn of A.V., Mark, xiv- 3, where the text ^ bom ; see Natal. X)er. nation-al, natiof^al-ly, nation*at 4 »ty, 
has spikenard \ and in Holland, tr. di Pliny, b. xii. c. la. — F, hard, nation-al -ise. 

•spikenard;’ Cot.n-Lat. nardus, Mk, xiv. 3 (Vulgate). — Gk.i'opWf, NATIVE, original, produced by nature, due to birth. (F.,— L.) 
Mk. xiv. 3.— Pers. nard, merely given as * the name of a tree* in Kich. ‘ O natiue land 1* Surrey, tr. of ./fSneid, b. ii. 1 . 305 ; where the Lat. 
Diet. p. 1571. «• Skt. the Indian spikenard, Nardostachys text has patria; see Spec, of English, ed. Skeat, p. ao;. *Hy8 

jatamansi; Benfev.—Skt. nal, to smell. p. The name is Aryan ; natiue country ;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 306 a.— F. natif, masc. nee* 
the Arab, nardin is borrowed. The interchange of / and r is common live, fern, ‘native;* Cot. « Lat. natiuust natural, native.— Lat. natus, 
in many languages. Ber. spike^nard, bom ; see Natal. Ber. nativedy, native-ness ; also nativ-i-iy, M, £. 

NARBATION, a tale, recitation. (F..-L.) [The verb narrufe natiuitee, Chaucer, C.T. 14032, from F. nativiU, from Lat acc. 
is late.] Narration is in Minshcu, ed. 1627. It is prob. much natiuitatem. Boublet, naive, 

earlier, and perhaps to be found in M.E. — F. narru/iow, ‘ a narra- NATURE, kind, disposition. (F.,«iL.) M.E. no/vre, in O. Eng. 
tion;* Cot. — Lat. narrationem^ acc. of narratio, a tale. — Lat. narratus, Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 35, 1. 29.— F. nature, natura, nature; 
pp. of narrare, to relate, tell; lit. to make known. — Lat. narus, orig. fern, of fut. part, of nasci, to be bom; see Natal. Ber. 
another form of gnarus, knowing, acquainted with. — to natur^al^ M.E. naturel, O. Eng. Miscellany, p. 30, 1 , 17, from F. 
know ; cf. Skt. jnd, to know, Russ, znate, E. know ; see Know, naturel — Lat. naturalis ; natur-aUly^ natural-ness, natur^aUism, natur- 
Ber. From Lat, narrare wc also have narrate, vb., in Johnson's al-ise, natur-aUist (see Trench, Select Gloss.), natur^aUh-atdon 
Diet.; narrative, adj., from F. narratif, ‘ narrative ’ (Cot.) ; narrative, (Minsheu) ; also un-natural, preter-natural, super-natural, 
sb.. Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 54, 1 . 14 ; narrat-or, NAUGHT, NOUGHT, nothing. (E.) M.E. naught, Chaucer, 
NARROW, of little breadth or extent. (E.) M.E. narowe, C.T. 758. Older spelliLg waw/A/, Layamon, 473. — A. S. ndwiA/, often 
narewe, name (with oner); Chaucer has narwe (a=narrowly) as an contracted to ndht, Grein, ii. 274.— A. S. nd, no, not; and wikt, a 
adv., C. T. 3224 ; also as an adj., C.T. 627. — A. S. nearu, nearo, adj.; whit, thing ; Grein, ii. 272, 703. See No and Whit. Ber. naught, 
nearwe, adv., Grein, ii. 287, 288. + O. Sax. naru, adj., narawo, adv. adj., i. e. worthless, As You Like It, i. a. 68, 69, iii. 2. 15 ; whence 
p. There seems at first sight to be some connection with near ; but naugkt-y, i.e. worthless (Prov. vi. 12), Sir T. More, Works, p. I55e; 
this is an unoriginal word derived from nigh (see Near), and nigh naught-i-ly, na^ht-i-ness. Boublet, not, 

and aarrow have nothing in common but the letter «. y. We NAUSEOUS, disgusting. (L., — Gk.) Nauseous and nauseate 
also find Dm, naauw, O. Du. nauw (Hexham), narrow, close; this are in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Englished from Lat. nauseosus, 
appears to be O. Sax. naru, with loss of r. 8. Connected by that produces nausea. — Lat. nattsea, nausia, sea-sickness, sickness.— 
•'Curtius (i. 392) with nerve and snare; see Narootic and Snare. Gk. vavaia, sea-sickness. — Gk. vavs, a ship, cognate with Lat. nauis; 
Ber. narrow-ly, narrow-ness, narrow-mind-ed, see Nave (2). Ber. nauseous-ly, -ness ; nause-ate, from Lat. nause- 

NARWHAIi, the sea-unicorn. (Scand.) In Ash’s Diet., ed. atus, pp. of nauscare, to feel sick, from nausea, sickness. We have 
1 775. — Dan. and Swed. narhval; Icel. nuhvalr, a narwhale. fi. The also adopted the sb. nausea, which occurs in Phillips, ed. 1706. 
latter part of the word is the same as E. whale. As to the sense of NAUTICAL, naval, belonging to ships. (L., — Gk.) Blonnt*s 

the prefix, the lit. sense of Icel. nd hvalr 'is ‘corpse-whale,* from Icel. Gloss., ed. 1674, has nautical and nautick, the latter being the more 
ndr (in compounds nd-), a corps.* ; and the fish is often of a pallid orig. form. — Lat. nauticus, nautical. — Gk. vavrinds, pertaining to 
colour. Such is the usual explanation, y* should rather expect ships. — Gk. vavrrjs, a sea man. — Gk. vavs, a ship, cognate with Lat. 
the prefix to stand for loci, nas- ( — nose), as in nas-hyrningar, a nauis; see Nave (2). Ber. nautical-ly. 

‘nose-horned* animal, a rhinoceros, from Icel. nos (stem nas-), the nose. NAUTILUS, a kind of shell-fish. (L.,— Gk.) ‘ The Nautilus or 
The long horn projects like a nose from the upper jaw. The change Sailer, a shell-fish, that swims like a boat with a sail ; * Phillips, ed. 
from s to r is quite regular and common; cf. E. iron from A. S. isen, 1706. — Lat. nautilus. ^Gk. vavriKos, a sea-man, also, the nautilus.— 
E. hare^G. base. But this guess does not explain Icel. d, Gk. vadrrjs, a sea-man; see Nautical. 

NASAL, belonging to the nose. (F., — L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. NAVAL, belonging to ships, marine. (F.,— L.) In Cotgrave.— 
Burton uses nasals for medicines operating through the nose; Anat. F. naval, ‘navall;’ Cot. — Lat. naualis, naval.— Lat. nauis, a ship; 
of Melancholy, p. 384 (R.) ; or p. 393 (Todd). — F. nasal, belonging see Nave (2). 

to the nose ; Cot. — Low Lat. nasalis, nasal ; a coined word, not used NAVE (i), the central portion or hub of a wheel, through which 
in good Latin. — Lat. nas-us, the nose, cognate with E. nose\ see the axle passes. (E.) M.E. nm/c (with w « 1/), Chaucer, C.T. 7848 
Nose. Ber. nas-turt-ium, q. v. \not 7938]. — A. S, nafu, nafa; Ailfred, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 6, 

NASCENT, springing up, arising. (L.) A late word, added by cap. xxxix, § 7.+ Du. naa/.+ Icel. ndf. + Dan. nav. + Swed. na/.«f* 
Todd to Johnson. — Lat. nascent-, stem of pres. part, of nasci, to be G. na6s. + Skt. ndbhi, the navel, the nave of a wheel, the centre, 
born, to arise, an inceptive form with pp. natus. See Natal. 6. The Skt. word is supposed to be derived from nahh, to burst ; 

NASTURTIUM, the name of a flower. (L.) In Ash’s Diet., nence the sense of swelling or projection easily results ; similarly 
ed. 1775. ‘Cresses tookc the name in Latine nasturtium, a narium breast is connected with E. burst. ‘The navel . , . appears at the 
tormento, as a man would say, nose-wring, because it will make one first period of life as a button or small projection ; ’ Wedgwood, 
writh and shrink vp his nosthrils ; ’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xix. c. 8, Ber. nav-el, q. v. From the same root, nebula, nimbus, &c. 

— Lat. cress; better spelt was/wrciiim. — Lat. nas-, stem of NAVE (2), the middle or body of a church. (F., — L.) In 

nasus, the nose; and turc-*=-torc-, from torquere, to twist, torment. Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1706. Spelt nef in Addison, Travels 
See Nose and Torture. in Italy, description of the church of St. Justina in Padua. — F. »«/, 

NASTY, dirty, filthy, unpleasant. (Scand.) In Hamlet, iii. 4. ‘a ship; also, the body of a church ; ' Cot. — Low Lat. nauem,aec, 
94. Formerly also (as Wedgwood points out) written nasky. *Mau- of nauis, the body of a church. The similitude by which the church 
lavd, ill-washed, slubbered, naskie, nasty, foul ; ’ Cot. In such cases, of Christ is likened to a ship tossed by waves was formerly common, 
the form with k is the older. Of Scand. origin ; preserved in Swed. See my note to P. Plowman, C. xi. 32, where I cite the passage from 
dial, naskug, nasty, dirty, foul (used of weather) ; we also find the Augustine about ‘ nauis, i. e. ecclesia ; * S. Aug. Sermo Ixxv. cap. iii, 
form nasket, dirty, sullied (Rietz). The word has lost an initial s ed. Migne, v. 475. — Lat. nauis, a ship. + Gk. vavs, a ship. 4* Skt, 
(which occasionally drops off before n, as in Lat. nix beside E. na*/, a ship, boat. + A. S. naca, a boat ; Grein, ii. 270.4- Icel, 
snow), Cf. Swed. dial, snaskig, nasty, swinelike ; Swed. snuskig, a boat. + G. nachen, a skiff. p. All formed (with suffixes -wa or 
slovenly, nasty.— Swed, dial, snaska, to cat like a pig, to eat greedily -ka) from a base na, for older sna, signifying to ‘swim,* or ‘float ;* 
and noisily, to be slovenly (Rietz); Dan. snaske, to champ one’s food cf. Lat. nare, to swim, Gk. vduv, to flow. — SNA, SNU, to flow, 
with a smacking noise. These words are of imitative origin, like swim, float ; cf. Skt. snd, to bathe, snu, to flow. Ber. nav-al, q. v., 
various other suggestive words of a like character, such as Swed. nau-ti-c-al, q. v., nau-ti-lus, q. v., argo-naut, q. v., nav-ig-ate (see navi- 
snattra, to chatter, E. snap, snatch ; see Snatch. The word appears gaiion), nav-y. From the same root are nai-ad, ne-re-id, nausea, 
also in Low G. nask, nasty, Bremen Wbrtcrbuch ; and in Norweg. nask, o-»gr- oirf ; perhaps snake ; perhaps adder. 

greedy, naska, to eat noisily. Ber. natti-ly, nasti-ness. NAVEL, the central point of the belly. (E.) Merely the dimin. of 

NATAL, ^longing to one’s birth. (F.,-L.) ‘ By naiall Joves nave (i). • We find nave used for navel, Macb. i. 2. 22 ; and conversely 

feest’«by the feast of Jove, who presides over nativity, Chaucer, eawg/s ( — aave/s) for the waves of a wheel, Bible, ed. 1551, 3 Kings, vii. 
Troilus, iii. 150. — F. natal, in use at least as early as the 15th cent. 33. M.E. wof/g/(«= wove/), Chaucer, C.T. 1 959. — A. S, na/e/a, iElfrcd, 
(Littr^) ; though the true O. F. form is wi/e/. — Lat. natalis, natal, tr. of Orosius, b. iv. c. i. § 3. 4 Du. navel, from naaf, a nave. 4 * Icel. 
also presiding over a birth.— Lat. natus (for ^atus), born. Cf. Gk. «q/ 7 f, from nd/, *j* Dan. navle, from nav.^j* Swed. na/e, from na /.<4 G. 
-yvrjTos, in Kaai-yvrjros, a blood relation. From the base GNA, nabel, from nabe. Cf. Skt. ndbhi, navel, nave, centre. See Nave (l). 
formed from -/GAN, to beget, produce ; see Kin, Genus. Ber. NAVIGABLE, that may be travelled over by ships. (F.,-L.) 
¥rom Lat. natus are in-nate,cog-nate; and see nat-ion, nat-ive, nat-ure. In Cotgrave. — F. navigable, ‘navigable;* Cot. — Lat. nauigabilis, 
NATION, a race of jxjople. (F.,-L.) M. E. «a*'o», Chaucer, navigable.— Lat. nauigare, to navigate; see Navigation. Ber. 
C.T. 4688.- F. wa^ioff.— Lat. nationem, acc. of mth, a taee.^ljit,^navigahl-y, navigahle-ness. 
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NAVIGATION, management of a ship. (F.,-iL.) In Shak. 183. M. E. neb. * Ostende rmhifaciem, scheau thi neb to me V shew 
Macb. iv. I. 54. — F. navigation^ ‘navigation, sailing;* Cot.— Lat. me thy face; Ancren Riwle, p. 90.— A. S. iie&6, the face, John, xi. 
nauigationem, acc. of nauigatio, a sailing.— Lat. nauigare, to sail, 44. «HDu. »«&, bill, beak, nib, mouth. 4* Icel. »«/, the nose. 4*^an. 
manage a ship.— Lat. nau-, stem of nauis, a ship ; and -ig-, put for nab, beak, bill. + Swcd. niibb, beak, bill. 8. The word has lost 
flg-, base of agere^ to drive. See Nave (2) and Agent. Der. an initial s ; we also find Du. snc6, a bill, beak ; G. sehnabel, a bill, 
navigate, from Lat. nauigatus, pp. of nauigare, but suggested by the beak, nib ; sclmeppe, a nozzle. The M. H. G. snahel, a bill, is derived 
sb. ; navigat-or, familiarly contracted to nawy, formerly applied to from M. H. G. snaben, to snap; and the E. sb. nipple tdimin. of nib) 
the labourers on canals for internal navigation, and now applied to is spelt with p. Hence sneb stands for snep, derived from the verb to 
labourers on railways ! Also circum-navigate, snap ; s ee S nap. Der. See nib, nipple, snipe. 

NAVY, a fleet of ships. (F.,— L.) M.E. nautV, Chaucer, Ho. of iCroBUIiA, a little cloud ; a cluster of very faintly shining stars. 
Fame, i. 216. — O. F. a fleet (Burguy) ; the orig. sense was a (L.) Modem and scientific.— Lat. nebula, a mist, little cloud; 
single ship.— Lat. nauia, a ship, vessel. — Lat. naui-, crude form of allied to nubes, a cloud, nimbus, cloud. + Gk. vsfpikri, a cloud; 
nauis, a ship; see Nave (2). dimin. of vipoe, cloud, mist. + G. nebel, mist, fog. p. The Gk. 

NAY, no, a form of denial. (Scand.) There was a difference in vi<po 9 is cognate with Skt. nabhas, sky, atmosphere, aether. — 
usage between nay and no formerly; the former answered simple .y^NABH, to swell, burst; Skt. nabh, to burst, injure; from the 
questions, the latter was used when the form of the question in- ‘ bursting * of rain-clouds and storms. See Nave (i). Der. n«6»/-ar, 
volved a negative expression. Besides this, nay was the simple, no nehuUose, nebulkais, nebul^os-i-iy. 

the emphatic form, often accompanied by an oath. The distinction NECESSARY, needful, requisite. (F., — L.) M.E. neeessarie, 
went out of use in the time of Henry VIll ; see Skeat, Spec, of Eng, Chaucer, C. T. 1 2615. — O. F. necessaire, ‘ necessary ; ' Cot. — Lat. 
p. 19a, 1 . 22, and the note; Student’s Manual of the Eng. Language, necessarius, needful. — Lat. necesse, neut. adj., unavoidable, necessary, 
ed. Smith, pp. 41 4, 422. Moreover, nay is of Scand. origin, whilst p. The usual derivation from ne, not, and cedere, to give way, is not 
no is E. M.E. nay, Chaucer, C.T. 1667, 8693; spelt nai, nai, satisfactory; it is more probably connected with I.at. nancisci (pp. 
Layamon, 13132. — Iccl. nei, no, Dan, nei, Swed. nej; cognate with nac-tus), to get, obtain, come upon ; which would give to nec-esse the 
E. no ; see No. Opposed to Aye. orig. sense of ‘ coming in one’s way,’ or nigh. See Nigh. Der. 

NAZABITE, a Jew who made vows of abstinence, &c. (Heb. ; ] necessari-ly \ also necessity, M.E. necessitee, Chaucer, C.T. 3044, from 
with Gk. suffix.) ‘To vowe a vowe of a Nazarite to separate O.F. necessitee Lat. acc. necessitatem ; hence necessit-ous, •ly, -ness, 
[himself] vnto the Lorde;’ Geneva Bible, 1561, Numb. vi. 5 (R.) ; necessit-ate, necessit^ar^ian. 

[rather, vi. a]. Formed with suffix -ite ( = I..at. -ita, from Gk. -ittjs) NECK, the part of the body joining the head to the trunk. (E.) 
from Heb. ndzar, to separate oneself, consecrate oneself, vow, ab- M.E. nekke (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C.T. 5859. — A. S. hnecca, Deut. 
stain. Der. Nazarit-ism. xxviii. 35. + Du. nek, the nape of the neck. 4 - Icel. hnakki, the nape 

NEAP, scanty, very low ; said of a tide. (E.) M. E. neep, very of the neck, back of the head. 4 - Han. nakke, the same. 4 * Swed. 
rare. ‘In the neep~iesons,* i.e. in the neap-tide seasons, when boats nacke, the same. 4 * G. nacken, O.H. G. hnach, the same. p. Frc- 
cannot come to the quay ; Eng. Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 425.— quently derived from A. S. hnigan, to bend, which is impossible; 
A. S. n^p, in the term nep-Aud, as opposed to hedhffiud = high flood ; we cannot derive k from g. The evidence shews that the orig. 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 57, col. i. The word has lost an initial h, and sense is rather the ‘nape of the neck,’ or back of the head ; and neck 
nep stands for hne'p, the orig. sense being ‘ scanty.* 4* Icel. neppr, and nape are nearly parallel forms with much the same sense, just 
hneppr, scanty. 4“ Han. knap, scanty, strait, narrow ; cf. adv. knap, as nape is a mere variant of knop, so neck is allied to knag, knuck-^le. 
neppe, scarcely. p. The orig. sense is ‘ pinched, narrow, scanty;* Cf. Norweg. nakk, a knoll, nakke, nape, neck; G. knocken, a knot, 
the derivation being from the verb to nip ; see Nip. % Quite a knag. The O. Hu. knoke, ‘ the knobb or knot of a tree ’ (Hexham), 
distinct word from ebb. Der. neapdide. explains both E. knuckle and F. nuque, the nape of the neck. 

NEAR, nigh, close at hand. (E.) By a singular grammatical See Knuckle. Der. neck-cloth, neckerchief (for neck-kerchief, see 
confusion, this word, orig. used as the comparative of nigh, came to Kerchief), neck-band, neck-tie \ neck-lace. Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 244, 
be used as a positive, from which the new comparative nearer was compounded of neck and lace\ neck-verse, Tyndall’s Works, p. iia, 
evolved. In Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon, the explanation is col. 1, on which see my note to P. Plowman, C. xv. 129. 
given wrongly ; he says that near is put by contraction for nearer, NECROXjOGY, a register of deaths. (Gk.) Added by Todd 
whereas it is the old form of the word. Shak. uses both near and to Johnson. From Gk. vfKp 6 -, stem of venpus, a corpse ; and -Xoyia, 
nearer as comparatives; both forms occur together, Macb. ii. 3. 146; due to \ 6 yos, discourse, from Kiytiv, to speak. See Necromancy, 
cf. ‘nor near nor farther o(f;* Rich, II, iii. 2.64; ‘being ne’er the NECROMANCY, divination by communion with the dead. 
near,* id. v. T. 88. The form near-er is late, not found in the 14th (F., — L., — Gk.) The history of the word is somewhat concealed by 
cent., perhaps not in the 15th. Hr. Morris (Outlines of E. Accidence) our modem knowledge of Gk., which enables us to spell the word 
observes that *near, for nigh, first came into use in the phrase far and correctly. But the M. E. forms are nigromaunce, nigromancie, and 
near, in which near is an adverb.* [He goes on to cite an A. S. the like. Precisely the same ‘ correction * of the spelling has been 
neorran, not given in the dictionaries!] It is clear that the precise made in modem French. Spelt nygremauncye in King Alisaunder, 
form was first of all adverbial; the M.E. form of nigher was nerre, 1 . 138; nigromancye in P. Plowman, A. xi. 158, on which see my 
whilst the adv. was «er, or weer. ‘ Cometh = come near; Chaucer, Notes to P. PI., p. 246. Trench rightly remarks, in his Eng. Past 
C. T. 841. — A. S. iiffrtV, comp, adverb from wfiaA, nigh; Grein, ii. 283. and Present, that ‘the Latin mediaival writers, whose Greek was 
4 * Icel. n<sr, adv. ; both pos. and comp. See Nigh. Der. near-ly, either little or none, spelt the word nigromantia, as if its first sylla- 
Macb. iv. 2. 67 ; near-ness. Rich. II, i. i. 119 ; near-si ght-ed. bles had been Latin.’ — O.F. nigromance, ‘nigromancy, conjuring, the 

NEAT (i), black cattle, an ox, cow. (E.) M.E. neet, both sing, black art ; ’ Cot. Spelt nygromancye in the 15th cent. ; see Littrt^.- 
and pi. ; used as pi. in Chaucer, C.T. 599. — A. S. neat, neut. sb.. Low Lat. nigromantia, corrupt form of necromantia. — Gk. venpo- 
unchanged in the plural (like sheep, deer, also neuters); Grein, ii. pavreia, necromancy. — Gk. vtnpd-, crude foim of ve/cp 6 s, a corjise; 
288. 4* Icel. naut, neut. sb., unchanged in the plural, and gen. used to and pavrela, prophetic power, power of divination. p. The Gk. 
mean cattle, oxen. 4’M. H.G. ndz, noss, neut. sb., cattle. p. So vsKpos is extended from vinvs, a corpse, dead body. — V^AK, to 
named from their usefulness and employment. — A. S. nedtan, nidtan, perish, to kill; whence Skt. nap, to perish, nd^aya, to destroy, Lat. 
to use, employ ; Grein, ii. 292. 4* Icel. njdta, to use, enjoy. 4 * necare, to kill, and E. inter-nec-ine, q. v. y. The Gk. pavrela is 
M. H. G. niezen, O. H. G. niozan, G. geniessen, to enjoy, have the from pduru, a prophet, seer, inspired one, from MAN, to think, 
use of. 4 “ Goth, niutan, to receive joy (or benefit) from. y. All whence also E. man-ia, men-tor. Der. necromanc-er, Deut. xviii. 1 1 
from Teut. base NUT (Fick, iii. 164), answering to an Aryan base (A. V.); necromantic, from Gk. venpo-, and pavrifcds, prophetic; 
NUD, whence Lithuan. naudd, usefulness, naudingas, useful (Nessel- necromantic-al. From the singular confusion with Lat. niger, 

man). Cf. Skt. nand, to be pleased, to be pleased with, nandaya, to black, above mentioned, the art of necromancy came to be called the 
gladden; Gk. bvivrjfu, I profit, help, support, dvrjaipos, useful, dvfjrds, black artt 

profitable. See Schmicit, Vocalismus, i. 157. ^ The etymology NECTAR, a delicious beverage. (L.,— Gk.) In Spenser, Sonnet 

given in iElfred’s tr. of Boethius, c. xiv. § 3, from niicm, not to 39, 1 . 13. — Lat. »£c/ar. — Gk. W^ra/), the drink of the gods ; Homer, 
know (lb is an utter mistake. Der. neat-herd. Ih *«. 38, Od. v. 93. Root unknown. Der. nectar-e-an, nectar-e^ 

NEAT (2), tidy, unadulterated. (F., — L.) *Neat and fine;’ Two ous, nectar-ous, nectar-y; also nectar-ine, the name given to a variety 
Gent, of Verona, 1. 2. 10. Also spelt nett; Spenser, F. Q. iii. i*- 20. of the peach, orig. an adj., as in * Nectarine fruits,* Milton, P, L, 
— F. net, masc., nette, fem., ‘ neat, clean, pure ; * Cot. [Cf. beast from iv. 332. 

O. F. fttfs/e.] - Lat. nitidum, acc. of nitidus, shining, clear, handsome, NEED, necessity, distress. (E.) M. E. need, nede, Chaucer, C.T. 
neat, elegant. — Lat. nitere, to shine. Prob. allied to Icel. gneisti, a, 4523.- A. S. njjrf, nied, nead, ned; Grein, ii. 301. 4. Du. noo<f. 4 
spark ; see Gneiss. Der. neat-ly, neat-ness. Doublet, net (2). Icel. nau 6 . 4* Dan. and Swed. norf. 4 - Goth, navths. 4 G. noth, 
NEjS, the beak of a bird, the nose. (E.) In Winter's Tale, i. 2.<^O.H. G. ndt, p. The Teut. type is NAUDI (Fick, iii, 156), to 
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be divided as nav^di. The orig. sense is that of compulsion, or 
being driven or pushed about; cf A.*S. dmydan^ to repel, drive 
away, force. The base is NU, appearing in O. H. G. niuwan^ 
M. H. G. nhtwen^ nuen^ to pound, to crush (orig. to drive, force), 
Wackernagel ; and again, in Skt. nud (*»««-(/), to push on, push 
away, drive. Cf. Russ, nyditef to force ; nyjda, need. Der. need-fttU 
M. E. neodful, Ancren Riwle, p. 260 , 1 10 ; need-less, need-less-ly, need- 
less-ness ; neec-y, M.E. nedy, P. Plowman, xx. 40, 41, 47, 48, 49, need- 
i-ly, need-i-nes$. Also needs, adv., M. E. needes, nedes, Chaucer, C. T. 
1171, where the final -es is an adverbial ending, orig. due to A.S. 
gen. cases in -es ; but in this case nedes supplanted an older form 
nede, Layamon, 1 . 1051, which originated in A.S. nyde, gen. case of 
ny</, which was a fern. sb. with gen. in -e. 
iraEBLE, a sharp pointed steel implement, for sewing with. (E.) 
M. E. nedle, nedel, also spelt nelde, neelde ; P. Plowman, C. xx. 56, 
and various readings. — A. S. n<kdl. Groin, ii. 274. + Du. naald (for 
naadl), ^ Icel. ndl (by contraction). + Dan. naal. + Swed. ndl. + 
G.nadel, O. H. G. nddela. -f* Goth, neihln. p. The Teut. type is 
NA-THLA (Kick, iii. 156), from a base NA, to sew, fasten with 
thread, preserved in O. H. G. ndhen, G. ndhen, to sew, and also in 
Lat. nere, Gk. vUtv, to spin. The suffix = Aryan -iar, denoting 

the agent. y. This is clearly one of the rather numerous cases in 
which an initial s has dro]^pcd off ; the orig. root is ^ SNA, prob. to 
bind ; see Curtius, i. 393. The initial s appears in Irish snathad, a 
needle, snathaim, 1 thread, or string together, snaidhe, thread, Gael. 
snathad, a needle, snath, thread, yam ; also G.schnur, a noose, and E. 
snare, ¥ rom the same root is nerve. See Nerve, Snare. Der. 
needle-book, -fvl, -f'nn, -woman, -work. 

NNESE, NEEZE, to breathe hard, sneeze. (E.) ‘To neeze' ^ 
to sneeze, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 56. The sb. neesing is in Job, xli. 18 
(A. V.). — M. E. nesen, vb., nesing, sb. ; see Prompt. I’arv., and Way’s 
note. Somner gives an A. S. form nie>an, but it is unauthorised. 
Still the word must be E., being known to all the Teut. languages. 
4* Du. niezen, to sneeze. + O. Icel. hnjdsa ; mod. Icel. hnerra. + 
Dan. nyse. + Swed. nysa. + G. niesen, O. II. G. ninsan. p. From 
a Teut. base HNUS, to sneeze ; Pick, iii. 82. The word, like the 
parallel form sneeze, is doubtless of imitative origin. ^ In the 
later version of Wyclif, Job, xli. 18, the reading is fnesynge; this is 
not quite the same word, though of similar formation. The sense of 
fnesynge is ‘violent blowing,* but it also means sneezing; cf. A.S. 
fneosvng, sneezing, fnaisi, a puff, Du. fniezen, to sneeze. . Cf. ‘ And 
fneseth taste **and puffs hard, Chaucer, C. T. Six*text ed.. Group H, 
1 . 63. It reminds us of Gk. wUiv, to blow. Der. nees-ing, neez-ing, 
as above. 

NEFARIOUS, unlawful, very wicked. (L.) In Butler, To the 
Memory of Du-Val, 1 . 20. Englished from Lat. «<?/anwA, impious, 
very wicked; by change of -us to -ous, as in arduous, &c.— Lat. 
ne/as, that which is contrary to divine law, impiety, great wicked- 
ness.— Lat. ne, not; and fas, divine law, orig. that which is divinely 
spoken, from /an, to speak; see No and Fate. Der. nefarious-ly, 
-ness. 

NEGATION, denial. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Troilus, v. 2. 127.— 
F. negation, ‘ a negation ; ’ Cot. — Lat. acc. negationem, from nom. 
negatio.m, hat. negatus, pp. of negare, to deny. p. Negare is 

opposed to aiere, to affirm ; and though the mode of its formation is 
not clear, it may be taken as due to ne, not, and aiere, to say. 
y. This verb aiere is allied to Gk. I say, and to Skt. ah, to .say, 
to speak. The Skt. ah stands for older agh ; and all are from 
to say, speak, affirm. P'or the prefix ne, see No. Der. 
negat-ive, adj., Wint. Tale, i. 2. 274, M.E. negatif {t.o be found, 
according to Richardson, in b. iii of the Testament of Love), from 
¥ , negatif *^hat, negatiuus; negaiive-ly, negafive-ness ; also negative, 
sb.. Twelfth Nt. v. 24. From the same Lat. negare we have de-ny, 
ab-negate, re-negate, re-negade. 

NEGIfEC^ to disregard. (L.) Orig. a pp. ‘ Because it should 
not be neglect or left undone Tyndall, Works, p. 276, col. 2. ‘To 
neglecte and set at nought;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 257 g.— Lat. 
neglectus, pp. of negligere, to neglect. Negligere = nec-legere, ■■ 
Lat. nee, nor, not, contr. form of ne-que, compounded of ne, not, and 
que, enclitic particle rela ted to qid, who; and legere, to gather, 
collect, select. See No, Who, and Legend. Der. neglect-fd, 
neglect-ful-ly, neglect-ful-ness ; neglect-ion, a coined word, i Hen. VI, 
iv. 3. ^ ; and see negligence. 

NEGLIGENCE, disregard. (F.,— L.) M.E. Chau- 

cer, C.T.1883.-F. negligence, ‘negligence;’ Cot. -Lat. negligentia, 
carelessness.— Lat. negligent-, stem of pres. part, of negligere, to 
neglect; see Neglect. Der. negligent, M.E. negligent, Chaucer, 
C.T. 7398, from F. negligent (Cot.) -Lat. negligentem, acc. of pres, 
part, of negligere ; negligent-ly ; also negligee, from F. negligi, pp. 
of negliger, to neglect— Lat. negligere, 

negotiate, to do business, transact. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. < 
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1637. ‘She was a busy negociating woman ; * Bacon, Life of Hen. 
VII, ed. Lumby, p. 34, 1 . 14. — Lat. tiegotiaius, pp. of negotinri, to 
transact business. — Lat. negotivm, business. Compounded of Lat. 
nec, nor, not (see Neglect); and otium, leisure (root uncertain). 
Der. negotiat-or, from Lat. negotiator ; negotiat-ion, from F. negocia- 
tion, * negociation,* Cot., from Lat. acc. negotiationem ; negotia-hlei 
negotiat-or-y, ffBT The right (historical) spelling is negotiate for 
the verb, negociation for the sb. ; but this is seldom attended to. 
NEGRO, one of the black race of mankind. (Span., — L.) In 

Shak. Merch. Ven. iii. 5. 42. — I^an. negro, a black man. — Lat. ni- 
grum, acc. of niger, black ; see iNig^rescent. ^ Minsheu gives 
the form neger ; this is from the O. F. negre (mod. F. negr^, * a 
negro * (Cot.), and answers to mod. E. nigger, 
eEGUS, a beverage of wine, water, sugar, &c. (E.) ‘The mix- 
ture now called negus was invented in Queen Anne’s time by Colonel 
Negus;* Malone, Life of Dryden, p. 484 (Todd’s Johnson). Col. 
Francis Negus was alive in the reign of Geo. I. The Neguses are a 
Norfolk family; see Notes and Queries, i Ser. x. 10, 2 Ser. v. 224; 
Gent. Maga. Feb. 1799, p. 119. 

NEIF, NEAF, the fist. (Scand.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. iv. 
I. 20; 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 200. M.E. neue {«=^neve, dat. case), 
Havelok, 2405. — Icel. hnef, the fist; Swed. niifve; Dan. nave. The 
sense is the closed hand, with * bent ’ fingers ; as explained by the 
allied Gk. form Kv&finreiv, yvdfitrTfiv, to crook, bend, yvdfivTos, 
bent, curved. These are nasalised forms from K&fiirreiv, to bend. 
NEIGH, to make a noise as a horse. (E.) M. E. ne^en, Wyclif, 
Isa. xxiv. 14, earlier version. — A. S. hnagan, to neigh; iElfric’s 
Grammar, 22. 30; whence the sb. hnagung, a neighing, id. x, 4 - 
Icel. gneggia, hneggja, - 4 - Swed. gndgga. + Dan. gnegge. + M.H. G. 
negen (Benecke). An imitative word. Der. nag (i). 
NEIGHBOUR, one who dwells near. (E.) M. E. neighehour, 
Chaucer, C. T. 9423.— A.S. nedhgebur, a neighbour, John, ix. 8 so 
that the trisyllabic form neigh-e-hour in Chaucer is easily explained. 
The A.S. form nedhbur also occurs, but more rarely.- A.S. nedh, 
nigh; and gebur, a husbandman, for which see the Laws of Ine, 
sect, vi, in Thorpe’s Ancient I^aws, i. 106. The A. S. gebur or bur 
is cognate with Du. boer, a boor (the prefix ge- making no difference). 

M. II. G. ndchgehur, ndchbur ; mod. G. nachbar. See Nigh and 
Boor. Der. neighbour, adj., Jerem. xlix. 18, 1 . 40(A. V.); neigh- 
bour-hood, M. E. neighhotirhede. Prompt. Parv. ; neighhour-ing. All’s 
Well, iv. 1. 18 ; neighhour-ly, Merch. Ven. i. 2. 85 ; neighbour-H-ness, 
NEITHER, not either. (E.) M. E. nether, Wyclif, Mk. v. 3. 
Variously spelt noiiher, nouther, nother (whence the contracted form 
nor); earlier nowther (Ormulum, 3124), nawtker, nauther; see ex- 
amples in Stratmann. — A. S. ndwlSer, contracted form of nd-hw<xdSer, 
neither ; Sweet’s A. S. Reader. — A. S. nd, no ; and hwafSer, whether. 
Thus neither ^ no-wheiher ; sec No and Whether. p. It is 
rightly opposed to either, which also contains the word whether ; see 
Either. Doublet, nor. ^ The word ought rather to be nother; 
it has been altered under the influence of either. 

NEMESIS, retributive justice. (L., - Gk.) In Shak. i Hen. VI, 
iv. 7. 78. — Lat. Nemesrs.- Gk. vifxeois, distribution of what is due, 
retribution. — Gk. vifjtuv, to distribute; see Nomad. 

NEOLOGIT, the introduction of new phrases. (Gk.) Modem. 
Compounded from Gk. vio-, crude form of v 4 os, new ; and -\oyia, 
from Kdyos, discourse, which from Klyeiv, to speak. See New and 
Logic. Der. neologi-c, neologi-c-al, neolog-ise, neolog-ism, neolog-ist, 
NEOPHYTE, a new convert, a novice. (L., — Gk.) ‘There 
stands a neophite glazing of his face ; ’ Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, 
iii. 2 (Crites). — Lat. neophytus. mmGk. vt 6 <pvTos, lit. newly planted, 
hence, a novice. — Gk. vio-, for veos, new ; and pvrSv, a plant, ipvr 6 e, 
grown, from the vb. tphstv, (1) to cause to grow, (2) to grow, allied to 
E. be. See New and Be. 

NEOTERIC, recent, novel. (L.,-Gk.) Spelt neoterique in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627; but not given in Cotgrave or Littrd. — Lat. neo- 
tericus. — Gk. vtonepinds, novel ; expanded from vedrrepos, comp, of 
vios, new, which is cognate with E. new. See New. Der. neoteric-al, 
NEPENTHE, NEPENTHES, a drug which lulled sorrow. 
(Gk.) Spelt nepenthe in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 3. 43 ; better nepenthes, 
as in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxi. c. 21. — Gk. vijvtvBis, an epithet of 
a soothing drug in Homer, Od. iv. 221 ; neut. of vrjirevO^e, tree from 
sorrow.— .Gk, vrj-, negative prefix allied to E. no ; and ithOoe, grief, 
a nasalised form allied to iraBos, suffering. See No and Pathos. 
NEPHEW, a brother’s or sister’s son. (F„— L.) The old 
meaning is ‘grandson,* as in i Tim. v. 4, &c. The ph is a substitute 
for the older v, often written w. M. E. neuew ( * nevew), Chaucer, 
Legend of Good Women, 1. 2656 ; neueu {^neveu), Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 169, L 17.— O. F. neveu, ‘a nephew; * Cot. — Lat. nepotem, acc, of 
nepos, a grandson, a nephew (for the letter-changes, see Brachet). 4- 
Skt. napdt, a grandson. + A. S. nefa, a nephew ; iElfred, tr. of Beda, 
b. iii. c. 6 (near the end). [This A. S. word was supplanted by the 
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F. form,] + O.H.G. nefot nevo, G. neffe, Cf. Gk. a first ^ 

cousin, kinsman. Root uncertain. Der. mpot-ism, i. e. favouritism 
to relations, from Lat. stem nepot’-^ with suffix -ism. See niece. 

NEBEID, a sea-nymph. (L.,-.Gk.) Minsheu has the pi. form 
JVer«rf«.—Lat. Nereid-^ stem of Nereis (pi. Nereides), a sea-nymph, 
a daughter of Nereus.— Gk. Vijpeit, a sea-nymph, a daughter of Ne- 
reus.«>Gk. Ntjpfhtt an ancient sea-god. — Gk. vrjp 6 *,vitt\ an allied 
w ord to vaU , voidf, a naiad ; see Kaiad. 

ISTEHVFi, physical strength, firmness, a fibre in the body con- 
veying sensation. (F.,->L.) M. E. nerfe, Chaucer, Troilus, b. ii. 

1. 642. -aF. nerf/o. sinew, might;* Cot. Lat. neruum, acc. of neruus, 
a sinew. + Gk. vevpov, a sinew, string ; cf. Gk. v<v/xi, a string, 
p. The Lat. and Gk. forms have lost an initial s, which appears in 

G. schnur, a string, cord, line, lace, and in E. snare. The form of the 
root is SNA, to tie (?) ; hence also Irish snaidhe, thread, snaithaim, 1 
thread together, and E. needle. See Needle, Snare. Der. nerve, 
verb, not in early use; nerv-ous, formerly used in the sense of ‘sinewy* 
(Phillips), from F. nerveux, ‘sinewy* (Cot.), which from Lat. neruasus, 
full of nerve ; nervous-ly, nervons-ness ; also nerv-y, i. e. sinewy (ob- 
solete), in Shak. Cor. ii. 1 . 177; nerve-less; neur-algia. 

NSSH, tender, soft. (E.) Still in use in prov. E. M. E. nesh ; 

‘ tendre and nesk;* Court of Love, 1 . 1092 (15th cent.); ‘That ten- 
dre was, and swithe [very] nesk;* Havelok, 2743. — A. S. hncesc, 
hnesc, soft; Grein, ii. 91. 4 - Goth, knasktvus, soft, tender, delicate. 
Matt. xi. 8. 

NESS, a promontory. (E.) Preserved in place-names, as Tot-ness, 
Skeer-ness.^A.S. nas, nes, (i) the ground, (2) a promontory, headland, 
as in Beowulf, ed. Grein, 1 . 1 360 ; the form nassa also occurs, Grein, 

ii. 277. 4 Icel. nes ; Dan. nces ; Swed. nds. p. The sense of ‘ pro- 
montory * is due to some confusion with nose ; but it is not quite 
certain that the words are related. 

NFjST, the bed formed by a bird for her young. (E.) M. E. nest, 
P. Plowman, B. xi. 336. — A. S. nest, a nest ; Grein, ii. 282. 4 
nest. 4 Swed. ndste. 4 G. nest. 4 Bret. neiz. 4 Gael, and Irish tiead. 
4 Lat. nidus (for nis-dus). 4 Lithuan. lizdas (for nizdas) ; Nessel- 
mann. 4 Skt. mda, a nest, a den. p. All from ^ NAS, to go to, 
join oneself to, visit; cf. Skt. nos, to go to, join (Vedic); Gk. viopuu, 
viaaopai, I go, v 6 aros, a return home, vaieiv {^vaa-yeiv), to dwell. 
Thus the orig. sense is ‘ a place to go to,* a home, den, nest. Kick, 

iii. 161 ; Curtius, i. 391. Der. nest, vb.; nest-le, a frequentative form, 
orig. ‘to frecjucnt a nest;* nest-ling, with double dimin. suffix 
( = -l-ing), as in gos-ling, duck-ling. 

NET (i), an implement made of knitted or knotted twine for 
catching fish, &c. (E.) M. E. net, nett, Wyclif, John, xxi. 6. — A.S. 
net, nett, Grein, ii. 282. 4 4 J^wed. 

n 'dt. 4 Goth. nati. 4 G. netz. p. Root uncertain ; some consider 
it to be related to Goth, natjan, to wet, netzen, to wet, to steep; 
these are rather related words than original verbs, as shewn by their 
form. Probably named from their employment in rivers ; cf. Skt. 
nada, a river. €|f Certainly not connected with knit, which has 
initial k. Der. net, verb, (i) to use a net, (2) to make a net; nett-ing, 
net-work. 

NET (2), clear of all charges. (F., — L.) Merely a doublet of 

neat ; sec Neat (2). 

NETHEB, lower. (E.) M. E. nethere; ‘the ouere lippe and 
the nethere * = the upper lip and the lower one, Wright’s Vocab. i. 
146, 1 . 14. — A.S. neo^era, neo^ra, Ps. Ixxxvii. 6, ed. Spelman. A 
comparative adj. due to the compar. adv. nifier, nid^or, downward ; 
Grein, ii. 294. Related forms are ni^e, adv. below, neo'lSan, adv. below, 
Grein, ii. 2p4, 290 ; but these are really forms suggested by ni^er, 
and not original ones. p. In fact, the word is to be divided as 
ne-ther, the suffix -ther being comparative, as in o-ther, and answering 
to the -ter in c^f-ter, and the Skt. -tara (Gk. -repos). 4 Icel. nedri, 
nether, lower ; nedarr, adv. lower ; cf. nedan, from below. 4 
neder-, in comp, nederdeel, the lower part of a thing ; cf. neden, adv. 
below, nede, ned, down. 4 Swed. nedre, nether, as in nedre lappen, 
the nether lip; cf. nedre, below, neder, ned, down. 4 G. nieder, nether, 
lower, y. As said above, the base is ni-, and the orig. Teut. 
form is NI-THAR. This is shewn at once by the Skt. nitarnm, adv. 
used in the sense of ‘ excessively, continually,* but grammatically a 
comparative form (with suffix -tara) from ni, downward, into. Cf. 
also Russ, nije, lower. Der. nethermost, i Kings, vi. 6 ; a false form, 
due to a popular etymology which connected the ending with fnost 
(as if the sense were ‘ most more down,* an absurd expression) ; it is 
really a corruption of A.S. ndSemesta, in iElfred, tr. of Boethius, 
b. ii. pr. 2 (cap. vii. § 3) ; and A.S. ni-ISe-m-est- is from ni, down, 
with the Aryan suffixes ta-ma- (as in Lat. op-ti-mus, best) and the 
usual A. S. superl. suffix -est. For a further account of these double 
s uperl . forms, see After, Aitermost. Also be-neatk. 
l^TTIiE, a well-known stinging plant. (E.) M. E. netle, nettle 
(better with one /) ; * Nettle in, dock out ; * Chaucer, Troil. iv. 461., 
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•—A.S. netele, netle; Cockayne, A.S. Leechdoms, iii. 340. 41 ^* 
netel. 4 Han. nelde (for nedle). 4 Swed. ndssla (for ndtla). 4 G. nessel, 
O. H. G. nezzild, nezild. p. A dimin. form, with suffix -/a a 
Aryan -ra ; the simple form appears in O. H. G. nazza^ Gk. xvlhi, 
a nettle. y. Tne Gk. form shews that the Teut. forms have 
lost an initial h, which easily drops off in the Teut. languages. The 
common Teut. type is HNATILA, dimin. of HNATYA ; see Fick, 
iii. 81. 8. All from a Teut. base HNAT«Gk. KNAD, to sting, 

scratch ; cf. Gk. xvab-dKKuv, to scratch ; we also find Gk. /evl(fiv 
(^xy(S-y€iv), to scrape, grate, cause to itch, but this is a derivative 
from the sb. nuiStj. Thus the orig. sense is ‘ scratcher ; * alluding to 
its stinging. Allied to Nit, q.v. Der. nettle-rash; nettle, vb., 
Phillii^, ed. 1 706. 

NElJBAIiGIA, pain in the nerves. (Gk.) Modem; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. Coined from Gk. vevp-, stem of vtvpov, a nerve, 
cognate with Lat. neruus ; and Gk. dKy-, stem of <!\7os, pain (root 
uncertain) ; with Gk. suffix -ia {-id). See Nerve. Der. neuralg-i-e. 

neuter, neither, sexless, taking neither part. (L.) ‘The 
duke . . . abode as neuter and helde with none of both parties ; * 
Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 252 (R.) — Lat. neuter, neither. 
Compounded of ne, not; and uter, whether of the two (put for 
quoter), cognate with E. Whether, q. v. Cf. Skt. katara, whether 
of two. Thus neuter <>^no-whether; which is the exact force of E. 
neither; see Neither. Der. neutr-cd, Macb. ii. 3. 115, from Lat. 
neutrcdis ; neutr-al-ly, neutral-ise, neutral-is-at-ion ; neutral-i-ty « F. 
neutr ality (Cotgrave), from Lat. acc. neutralitatem. 

NEVER, not ever, at no time. (E.) M.E. never (with u for v), 
Chaucer, C.T. 1135. — A. S. nafre; compounded of ne, not, and 
(B/re, ever; Grein, ii. 275. See No and Ever. Der. never-tlu-less, 
M. E. neuer]teles, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 9, 1 . 16, sub- 
stituted for the earlier form S. nd Jwf /tfs (**no-the-less, 

not the less). In this phrase, the A. S. pS, also written py, is the 
instrumental case of the def. article se, seo, just, and is cognate with 
Goth, the, on that account, instrum, case of sa, so, thata \ for examples, 
see l<Bs in Grein, ii. 164. See The. 

NEW, recent, fresh. (E.) M.E. newe (dissyllabic), Chaucer, 
C.T. 459, 8733.— A.S. niwe, neowe, niowe, Grein, ii. 298. 4 Du. 
niemv. 4 Icel. nyr. 4 Han. and Swed. ny. 4 Goth, niujis. 4 G. neu, 
O. H. G. m«wi. 4 Hat. womms. 4 ^* newydd. In^ nua, nuadh, 
Gael, nuadh. 4 Lithuan. naujas ; of which an older form was per- 
haps nawas (Nesselmann). 4 Russ, novuii. 4 Gk. vios. 4 Skt. nava, 
new. We also find Skt. nutana, new, fresh. p. All formed 
from a base NU, which is no other than E. now ; cf. Skt. nu, nu, 
now; see Now. Thus new means ‘that which is now,* recent, 
Der. netu-ly,== A.S. niwlice, Grein, ii. 299; nw-nrss, used by Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 1328 g; new-ish, new-fashioned; and see new- 
fans^led, news, re-new ; also nov-el, nov-ice, 

NEWEL, the upright column about which a circular staircase 
winds. (F., — L.) ‘The staires, ... let them bee upon a faire open 
newell, and finely raild in;* Bacon, Essay 45, Of Building. Cot- 
grave, s.v. noyau, spells it nuell, which is an older and better spelling. 
The right sense is much the same as that of nucleus, with whidi 
word it is closely connected. The form shews that the word was 
borrowed early, prob. not later than a.d. 1400. — O.F. nual (i 2th cent., 
see Littr^), later F. noyau, ‘ the stone of a plumme, also, the nuell or 
spindle of a winding staire ;* Cot. So called because it is the centre 
or nucleus of the staircase, round which the steps are ranged. — Lat. 
nucale, neut. of nucalis, lit. belonging to a nut ; hence applied to the 
kernel of a nut or the stone of a plum. — Lat. nuc-, stem of nux, 
a nut ; wit h suffix -alis. See Nucleus. 

NEWFANGLED, fond of what is new, novel. (E.) The old 
sense is ‘ fond of what is new ; * see Shak. L. L. L. i. 1. 106, As You 
I.ike It, iv. 1. 152 ; and in Palsgrave. The final -d is a late addition 
to the word, due to a loss of a sense of the old force of -le (see 
below) ; the M. E, form is newefangel (4 syllables), fond of novelty, 
Chaucer, C.T. 10932. So also Gower, C. A. ii. 273: ‘But euery 
newe loue quemeth To him, that newefangel is*=:but every new 
love pleases him who is fond of what is new. p. Compounded 
of newe, new ; and f angel, ready to seize, snatching at, not found in 
A. S., but formed with perfect regularity from the base fang-, to 
take (occurring in A. S. fang-en, pp. of fon, contracted form of 
fangan, to take), with the suffix -el («A. S. -0/) used to form ad- 
jectives descriptive of an agent. Y- suffix is preserved in 
mod. E. witt-ol ■■ one who knows, sarcastically used to mew an 
idiot; cf. A.S. sprec-dl, fond of talking, talkative; wac-ol, vigilant; 
and see Nimble. So also fond of taking, readily adopting, 
and new-fangless ioxid of taking up what is new; vfhenc&new-fangle-d, 
by later addition of d. 8. The suffix -0/, by the usual interchange 
of I and r, is nothing but another form of the familiar suffix -er, 
expressive of the agent. Thus newfangle ^ new-fang-er. See 
Fang. Der. newfangled-ness, a corruption of M. £. newgfdngeUm^ 
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Chaucer, C. T. 10924 ; formed by adding -nes (-nm) to M. E. newe- 
fan^id. 

KSWS, what is new, tidings. (E.) Formerly aewM, which does 
not seem to be older than about A.n. 1500. ‘Desyrous to here 
ntwesi ; * Berners, tr, of Froissart, vol, i. c. 66. * What newet& he 
brought;’ Surrey, tr. of Virgil, ^n. ii. 1 . 95. It is nothing but a plural, 
formed from nm treated as a sb. ; so also tidings. It is a translation 
of F. nouvelles, news, pi. of nouvelle^ new (Cotgravc) ; so also Lat. 
i*owfl= new things, i.e. news. See IKTew. Der. news-boy, -monger , 
I Hen. IV, iii. 2. 25, -paper, -room, -vendor, 

NEWT, a kind of lizard. (E.) This is one of the words which 
has taken to itself an initial «, borrowed from the indcf. art. an ; see 
remarks on the letter N. A newt := an ewt, M. E. newte, ewte, 
*Newte, or ewte, wyrme, lacertus\* Prompt. Parv. p. 355. Ewte is a 
contraction of the older form euete ( — eveie). The O. F. lesard, a 
lizard, is glossed by evete (the MS. prob. has euete), in Walter de 
Biblesworth; see Wright’s Vocab. i. 159. — A. S. e/eta; ‘Laccrta, 
efeta,* in a gloss ; Wright’s Voc. i. 78, col. 2. p. The word is 
to be divided as ^-eta, where -eta is a suffix due to Aryan suffix -ta ; 
see March, A. S. Grammar, p. 120. The base e/-, for a/-, answers to 
Aryan AP, signifying ‘river; ’ cf. .Skt. ap, water (whence apcAara, living 
in water), Lithuan. uppis, a stream. y. The Lithuanian has the 
parallel form uppetakis, adj., that which goes in the water, which was 
used as a sb. to mean ‘ a trout ’ (Ncsselmann). Hence a newt or eft 
is a ‘water-animal,’ or inhabitant of a stream, a name due to their 
amphibious nature. ^ The mod. prov. E. eft is a contraction of 
A.S. efeta. For further references, sec King Alisaunder, 1 . 6027, 
Mandeville’s Travels, p. 61, &c. ; see Stratmann. 

NEXT, Highest, nearest. (E.) Next is a doublet of nighest, of 
which it is an older spelling. * When pe bale is hest, J)cnne is pe bote 
'»when the sorrow is highest, then is the remedy nighest ; Pro- 
verbs of Hendyng, st. 23. This is often cite^l in the form : ‘When 
bale is hext, then bote is next]' and just a.s»hext or hest is a contraction 
-of M. E. hehest (highest), so is next or nest a contraction of M. E. 
nehest (nighest). See Stratmann, s. v. neh. The A. S. forms are 
nedhst, m^hst, nyhst, nih&t, niehst ; Grein, ii. 283. See Nigh. 

NIB, the point of a pen. (E.) Another form of neb, which is the 
older spelling. The ^idling nib is in Johnson’s Diet., but does not 
seem to be old. See Neb. Der. nipp-le, q.v. 

NIBBLE, to eat in small portions. (E.) In Shak. Temp. iv. i. 
62. Not connected with nib, or neb, but with nip, of which it is 
the frequentative form, and means ‘ to nip often.’ In fact, it has lost 
an initial k, and stands for hnibble, just as nip does for -+• Low G. 
nibbeln, hnibbeln, to nibble, gnaw slightly ; Bremen Wort. Cf. also 
Du. hnihhelen, to cavil, h.agglc; the same word, differently employed. 
See Nip. Der. nibhl-er. 

NICE, hard to please, fastidious, dainty, delicious. (F.,--L.) 
M. E. nice, foolish, simple; later, it took the sense of fastidious; and 
lastly, that of delicious. In Chaucer, C.T. 5508, 6520; in the latter 
passage ‘wise and nothing ;i/cf’==wise and not simple at all. So 
also in P. Plowman, B. xvi. 33. ‘ For he was nyce, and kowJ)e no 
wisdom * « for he was foolish, and knew no wisdom ; Rob. of GIouc. 
p. 106, last line. — O. F. nice, ‘lazy, slothful, idle, faint, slack, dull, 
simple;’ Cot. The orig. sense was ‘ ignorant.’ — Lat. nescium, acc. 
of nescius, ignorant.- Lat. ne, not; and sci-, related to scire, to 
know. See No and Science. % The remarkable changes in 
the sense may have been due to confusion with E. nesh, which .some- 
times meant ‘ delicate ’ as well as ‘ soft.’ Der. nice-ty. M. E. nicetee, 
Chaucer, C.T. 4044, from O. F. * sloth, simplicity’ (Cot.); 

niee-ness. 

NICHE, a recess in a wall, for a statue. (F., — Ital., — L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.- F. niche, ‘ a niche;’ Cot. -Ital. nicchia, a niche ; 
closely allied to nicchio, a shell, hence a shell-like recess in a wall, 
so called (probably) from the early shape of it. Florio explains 
mcchio as ‘ the shell of any shcll-fish, a nooke or comer, also such 
little cubboords in churches as they put images in or as images 
stand in.’— Lat. mitulum, mytilum, acc. of mltulus, mytilus, a sea- 
muscle. ‘Derived in the same way as Ital. secchia from situla, a 
bucket, and Ital. vecchio from Lat. vetidus, old ; as to the change of 
initial, cf. Ital. nespola with Lat. mespilum, a medlar;’ Diez. A 
similar change of initial occurs in E. napkin, due to Lat. mappa, 
p. Referred by some to Gk. fivrlKos, a muscle ; but the Gk. word 
may be of Lat. origin. The Lat. mytilus is also found in the form 
•mutulm, and is allied to musculus, a little mouse, also a sea-muscle ; 
cf. Gk. fc 6 ap, a sea-muscle. Y* All dimin. forms from mu-, put 
for mus, a mouse. See Musole, Mouse. ^ 7 'he similarity to 
£. nick is accidental. 

NICK (i), a small notch. (O. Low G.) * Though but a stick 

with a nichi* Fotherby, Atheom., p. 62, ed. 1622 (Todd’s Johnson). 
‘To nick, to hit the time right; I meW it, I came in the nick of time, 
just in time. Nick and notch, i. e. arena, are synonymous words, and 
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^to nick a thing seems to me to be originally no more than to hit just 
the notch or mark ;’ J. Ray, pref. to Collection of English (dialectal) 
Words, ed. 1691. Nick is an attenuated form of nock, the old spelling 
of notch, and means a little notch ; so also tip from top. See Notch, 
p. Hence nick, a score on a tally, a reckoning ; ‘ out of all nick ’ — 
past all counting. Two Gent. iv. 2. 76. Der. nick, to notch slightly, 
Com. Errors, v. 1 75. 

NICK (2), the devil. (E.) In the phrase ‘ Old Nick,^ A name 
taken from the old Northern mythology. A. S. nicer, a water-sprite; 
Beowulf, ed. Grein, 11. 422, 575, 845, 1427. + Icel. nykr, a fabulous 
water-goblin. + Dan. nok, nisse. + Swed. n'dcken, a sea-god. + 
O. H. G. nichus, a water-sprite, fern, nichessa; G. nix, fern, nine. 
Root unknown ; cf. Fick, iii. 163. 

NICKEL, a grayish white metal. (G., - Gk. ?) One of the few 
G. words in E. Added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. — G. nickel, 
nickel ; kupfernickel, nickel of copper. p. In Mahn’s Webster 
we are told that nickel is an abbreviation oikupfer-nickel, i.e. ‘copper 
of Nick, or Nicholas, a name given in derision, as it was thought to 
be a base ore of copper.* The Swed. form kopparnickel is added, 
which I fail to trace, though nickel was first described by Cronstedt, 
a Swede, in 1751. Y* ^f ihis be right, the word is not a true G, 
word, but borrowed from Gk. Nt^oAdot ; cf. Acts, vi. 5. 
NICKNACK, the same as Knickknack^ q. v. 
NICKNAME. a surname, soubriquet. (E.) In Shak. Romeo, 
ii. 1. 13 . One of the words which has acquired an unoriginal initial 
n ; see remarks on the letter N. M. E. nekename, corruption of 
ekename, an additional name; in later times changed to nickname, 
from a popular etymology which connected the word with the verb 
nick, which properly means ‘ to notch,’ not ‘ to clip.* It may further 
be remarked that a nickname is not so much a docking of the name, 
as an addition to it, a sur-name. * Neke-name, or eke-name, agnomen;’ 
Prompt. Parv. p. 352. Way cites in his note similar glosses, such 
as : ‘ Agnomen, an ekename, or a surename (sic),* Medulla ; ‘ An 
ekname, agnomen ; ’ Catholicon. Spelt ekename, Testament of Love ; 
Chaucer* s Works, ed. 1561, p. 295 back, col. 2, 1 . 9. There can 
be no doubt as to the jDurely E. origin of the word, which has just 
the sense of Lat. agnomen, and is a mere variation of M. E. toname, a 
to-namc, additional name, surname (cognate with G. zuname, a nick- 
name), for which sec P. Plowman, C. xiii. 211, Layamon, 9383. Thus 
the word is simply compounded of eke and name', see Eke, Name. 
+ Icel. auknafn, a nickname; from anka, to eke, and nafn, a name. + 
Swed. oknamn, from oka, to eke, and namn, a name. + Dan. vgenavn, 
from bge, to eke. Der. nickname, verb, Hamlet, iii. 1. 151, 
NICOTIAN, belonging to tobacco. (F.) ‘Your Nicotian 
[tobacco] is good too ; ’ Ben Jonson, Every Man, ed. Wheatley, A, 
lii. sc. 5, 1 . 89. — O. F. Nicotiane, ‘Nicotian, tobacco, first sent into 
France by Nicot in 1560;’ Cot. Coined, with fern, suffix -iane 
(5=^ Lat. -iana), from the name Nicot, Der. Hence also nicot-ine, 
NIECE, the daughter of a brother or sister. (F., — L.) The 

fem. form of nephew. M. E. tiece, Rob. of GIouc. p. 353, 1. 9 ; spelt 
neyce. King Alisaunder, 1 . 1712. — O. F. niece, mod. F. nike, Cf. 
Prov. nepta, a niece, in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Proven9ale. — Low 
Lat. neptia, which occurs a. d. 809 (Brachet). — Lat. neptis, a grand- 
daughter, a niece; used as fem. of ;/e/>o.s (stem nepot-) ; see Nephew. 
NIGGARD, a miser. (Scand.) M. E. nigard (with one g), 
Chaucer, C. T. 5915 ; whence the sb. nigardie, id. 13 102. The suffix 
-ard is of F. origin, as usual ; and the F. -ard is of O. H. G. origin ; 
see Brachet, Introd. to F. Etym. Diet. § 196. But this suffix was 
freely added to E. words, as in drunk-ard', and we find a parallel form 
in M. E. nygun. * [He was] a nygvn and auarous ’ =: he was a niggard 
and an avaricious man; Rob. of Brunne, Handlyng Synne, 1 . 5578. 
We also find an adj. nigghh ; Richardson. Of Scand. origin. — icel. 
hndggr, niggardly, stingy; Swed. njugg, niggardly, scanty, noga, 
exact, strict, precise ; Dan. noie, exact. + G. genau, close, strict, 
precise. + A. S. knedw, sparing. p. These forms answer to a 

Teut. type HNAW’A, sparing ; Fick, iii. 81. The form of the root 
is KNU (as Teut. HNU), preserved in Gk. levhttv, to scratch, tcpiUoe, 
the itch, Hvvfxa, a scratching ; so that the orig. sense is ‘ one who 
scrapes.* Der. niggard, adj., Hamlet, iii. i. 13; niggard-ly. Hen. V, 
ii. 4. 46 ; niggard-ly, adv.. Merry Wives, ii. 2. 205; niggard-li-ness, 
NIGH, near, not far off, close. (E.) M. E. neh, neih, ney, neigh, 
nigh', Chaucer, C.T. 1528 ; Havelok, 464; &c. - A. S. nedh, neh, 
Grein, ii, 282, used as adj., adv., and prep.^ Du. na, adv., nigh, -f* 
Icel. «d-, adv., nigh ; only used in composition, as nd-bui, a neigh- 
bour. + Goth, nehw, nehwa, adv., nigh ; whence nehwjan, to draw 
nigh. + naJw, adj., nach, prep., nigh, next, &c. p. These forms 
answer to a Teut. type NAHW or NAHWA, adv., nigh, nearly, 
allied to Goth, ganohs, A. S. gendh, E. enough ; see Enough, 
y. The base of Goth, ganohs is NAH, appearing in Goth, ganah, 
it suffices, Matt. x. 25. — ^NAK, to attain, reach to ; cf. Skt. na<}, 
to attain, Lat. nancisci, to acquire. Thus the sense of nigh is ‘ that 
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which reaches to* or ‘ that which suffices,’ Dor. iwar, q. v., Dan. i«*.+ Swed. »«o.4. G. netw.-f Goth. nim. + W. Irish and 

fo&r, q. V., nM/, q. V. And see ftectfssorjf, Gael. naot. + Lat. nduem. -f Gk. ^vWa Hh nava»^ 

IflTGhHTy the time of the sun’s absence. (E.) M. £. niht, night; B. All from an orig. NAWAN, nine; of unknown origin. Cf. also 
Chaucer, C. T. a3.—A.S.mA/, iteA/, Grein,ii. a84.<f Du. ffocA/. Lithuan. devyrn^ dwyni (Nesselmann), nine, Russ, deviate, with 

< 4 *Icel. ndtt, nciZ/.-fDon. na/.<^Swed. ita//. 4 *Goth. nahts.'^G. nacht, initial d for i». As Curtius remarks, the word reminds us of Skt. 
^-W. iio5.4*Irish ffocAi/.’f' Lithuan. naA/ts.^- Russ. iiocAtf.<4-Dat. MOM nova, Lat. nouns, new, and perhaps points *to an old system of 
(stem noe^).4*Ok. vi^i (stem i'virr-).+Skt. nakta, fi. All from the numbering by fours ; ’ but this is mere guesswork. Der. nine-fold, 
VNAK, to fail, disappear, perish, from the failure of light ; cf. Skt. nine-pins; nine-teen, A.S. nigontyne (Grein) ; nine-ty, A.S. nigontig 
to disappear, Gk. vkn-vs, a corpse, Lat. nen, death, destruction, (Grein) ; nin-th, A. S. nigofSa, nigetSa (id.) ; nine-teen-th, nine-ti-eth ; 
Skt. nasAta, lost, invisible, dead. Der. night-cap, -dress, -fall, -jar nin-th-ly. And see Novem-her, 

(from its jarring noise), -wa/cA; also m>A/-/y, M. E. mA//icAtf, NINNY, a simpleton. (Ital.) ‘What a pied wmny’s this!* 
Reliquiae Antiquae, i. 131 (Stratmann), night-less, night-ward; also Temp. iii. 2. 71. — Ital. ninno, a child, a dialectal form cited by Diez, 
numerous compounds in Shak., as -bird, -crow, -dog, -fly, -foe, -gown, not given in Florio nor in Meadows’ Diet., but the same word with 
See. And see night-mare, nightshade, night-in-gale, meturn. Span, niuo, a child, infant, one of little experience. Of imitative 

NTQHTINQAXiiB, the bird that sings by night. (E.) The n origin; cf. Ital. ninna, a lullaby, nurse’s song lo rock a child to sleep, 
before g is excrescent, as in messenger for messager, passenger for ninnare, to lull to sleep, nanna, * a word that women use to still 
passager. See. M. E. nightingale, Chaucer, C.T. 98; earlier form their children with’ (Florio). From the repetition of the syllables 
ni^tegale. Reliquiae Antiquge, i. 241 (Stratmann). - A. S. nihtegale, ni, ni, or nd, na, in humming or singing children to sleep. See 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 62, col. 2. Lit. ‘ singer of the night.’ — A. S. nihte. Nun. 

gen. case of niht, neaht, night ; and singer, from galan, to sing NIP, to pinch, break off the edge or end. (E.) M. E. nippen ; 

(Grein). 4 " Du. nachtegaal. + Dan. natter gal. + Swed. niiktergal. -f* G. ‘ nyppyng his lyppes * * biting his lips, pressing them with his teeth, 
nacktigall, O. H. G. naktagala, nahtegala, nahtigala. fi. In each P. Plowman, C. vii. 104. Put for hnip ; see G. Douglas, Prol. to 
case the second syllable is due to a case-ending of the sb.; thus Dan. XII Book of the TEneid, 1 . 94. Not found in A. S., though the 
natter, Swed. ndkter, answer to an O. Icel. gen. sing, ndttar, mod. derivative cnif, a knife, occurs; see ICnife. + Du. knijpen, to pinch; 
Icel. ncBtr ; cf. Icel. ndttartal, a tale or number of nights, a parallel knippen, lo fillip, crack, snap, entrap. + Dan. knihe, to pinch, nip. <4. 
form to nigktertale in Chaucer, C. T. 97. y. The verb galan Swed. knipa, to pinch, squeeze, catch. + G* kneifen, to pinch, nip ; 
became galen in M. E., and occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 6414; it is kneipen, to pinch, twitch. + Lithuan. ztiybti, znypti, to pinch, nip, as a 
cognate with Dan. gale, Swed. gala, to crow as a cock, O. H. G. crab with his claws, to bite as a goose with its beak (Nessclman). 
kalan, to sing ; and is closely related to E. yell. See Yell. p. All from a Teut. base KNIB, to nip (Fick, iii. 48). Der. 

NIGHTMAKB, an incubus, a dream at night accompanied by nip, sb., a cut, Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 90 ; nipp-er, nipp-ers, nibb'le. And 
pressure on the breast. (E.) M. E. nightemare. * Nyghte mare, or see knife, neap. 

mare, or wytchc, Epialtes, vcl effialtcs* [ephialtes]; Prompt. Parv. NIPFXiE, a teat, a small projection with an orifice. (E.) In 
[Tyrwhitt’s reading of nightes mare in Chaucer, C.T. 3485, is unau- Shak. Macb. i. 7. 57 ; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. A dimin. of nib, 
thorised.] — A. S. neaht, niht, night ; and mara, a night-mare, a rare just as neble is the dimin. of neh. ‘ Neble of a womans pappe, bout 
word, occurring in Cockayne’s A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 306,1. i2.-f>Du. de la mnmelle;* Palsgrave. Nib and neb are the same word; see 
nachtmerrie, a night-mare ; an accommodated spelling, due to con- Nib, Neb. ^ The alleged ‘ A. S. nypele, a nipple,’ in Lye’s 
fusion with Du. merrie, a mare, with which the word has no con- Diet., is wholly unauthorised. Der. nipple-wort. 
nexion. A like confusion is probably common in modem English, NIT, the egg of a louse or small insect. (E.) M. E. tiite, nyte, 

though the A. S. forms are distinct. + Icel. mara, the qightmare, an also used to mean a louse. ‘ Nyte, wyrme, Lens ; * Prompt. Parv. — 
ogress. 4 * Swed. mara. 4- Dan. mar«. 4' Low G. moor, nagt-moor; A.S. hnitu, to translate Lat. lens\ Wright’s Vocab. i. 24, col. 1.4* 
Bremen Worterbuch, iii. 184, where the editor, against the evidence, Du. neet. Icel. nitr, O. Icel. gnit. 4- Dan. gnid. + Swed. gnet. 4- 
confuses moor with Low L. mdre, a mare. 4 “ O. H. G. mara, a night- G. niss, M. H. G. niz. Cf. also Russ, gnida, a nit, Gk. k 6 vis (stem 
mare, incubus; also spelt mar. p. The sense is ‘crusher ; ’ from ndvib-). p. The Tout, type is HNITI or IINITA ; Fick, iii. 81 ; 
V mar, to pound, bruise, crush ; see Mar. The A. S., Icel., and the sense is ‘that which attacks’ or ‘stings' (orig. ‘that which 
O. H.G. suffix -a denotes the agent, as in numerous other cases; e. g. makes to itch’), from the Teut. base HNIT, to attack, thnist. 
A. S. hunt-a, a hunter, huntsman. This appears in A. S. hnitan, only used of an ox, meaning ‘ to gore,* 

NIGHTSHADE, a narcotic plant. (E.) A.S. nihtscadu, niht- Exod. xxi. 28, Iccl. hnlta, to attack, strike. The corresponding 

seada, nightshade; Cockayne’s A.S. Leechdoms, iii. 340. Com- Aryan root is KNID, appearing in Gk. icvtfcii' (ssici/tS-yfu^), to scrape, 
pounded of niht, night, and scadu, shade; perh^s because thought tease, make to itch; and KNID is another form of KNAD, which 
to be evil, and loving the shade of night. See Night, Shade. is the root of nettle ; see Nettle. 

NIGRESCENT, growing black. (L.) In Todd’s Johnson.— NITRE, saltpetre. (F., — L., — Gk., — Arab.) Spelt niter in 

Lat. nigrescent-, stem, of pres. pt. of nigrescere, to become black, Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F, nitre, ‘niter;’ Cot. — Lat. r« 7 rMW*. — Gk. 
inceptive form of nigrere, to be black. — Lat. nigr-, stem of niger, vlrpov, ‘ natron, a mineral alkali, our potassa or soda, or both (not 
black. p. Nig^rhas the crude form nigro-^nic-ro-, formed from our nitre, i. e. saltpetre);’ Liddell and Scott. This means that the 
nic-, allied to Skt. nig, night, which is an attenuated form of nakta, sense of the word has changed ; but the form is the same. — Arab, 
night. Thus the sense of niger is ‘night-like.’ See Night, nitrun, natrun, natron, native alkaline salt; Rich. Diet. p. 1385. 
Negro. Der. nigritude, from Lat. nigritudo, blackness ; see Hood’s Der. nitr-ate, nitr-ic, nitr-ous, nitr-i-fy, nitr-ite. Also nitro-gen, i. e. 
Poems, A Black Job, last line but one. that which produces nitre, from virpo-, crude form of virpov, and 

NIMBIjE, active. (E.) The b is excrescent. M. E. nimel, nimil ; y*v-, base of ylyveiv, to produce ; see Generate, 

see *Nymyl, capax* in Prompt. Parv., and Way’s note. Formed NO (i), a word of refusal or denial. (E.) M. E. no, Will, of 
from A.S. nim-an, to take, catch, seize, with the A. S. suffix -ol, still Palerne, 2701, 3115. There is a clear distinction in M. E. between 
preserved in E. witt-ol, lit. a wise man, used sarcastically to mean a no and nay, the former being the stronger form ; see Nay, which is 
simpleton. We find the parallel A.S. forms numol, numul, numel, ofScand. origin. — A.S. «d, «d, adv., never, no. Compounded of »«, 
occurring in the compounds scearp-numul, lit. ‘ sharp-taking,* i. e. effi- not, and d, ever. The form d became 00 in M. E., occurring in 
cacious, and teart-numul, also lit. ‘ tart- taking,* i.e. efficacious; Genesis and E«mlus, ed. Morris, 1. 1 1 1 ; but this form was entirely 
Cockayne’s A.S. Leechdoms, i. 134, 1 . 10, 152, 1. 3, and footnotes; superseded by the cognate word ai, ay, mod. E. ay, aye, which is of 
these are formed from ««m-, the base of the past tense pi. and pp. of Scand. origin. See A^e, ady., ever. B. The ncg. particle ne, 
the same verb niman. The sense is ‘ quick at seizing,’ hence active, signifying ‘ not,’ is cognate with O.H.G. ni, M. H. G. ne, not; Goth, 
nimble. So also Icel. ncema, keen, quick at learning, from nema, to ni, not ; Russ, ne, not ; Irish, Gael., and W. ni, not ; Lat. ne, in 
take ; Dan. nem, quick, apprehensive, adroit, from nemme, to appre- non-ne ; Skt. na, not. The Skt. form na is the most original, 
hend, learn. p. The A. S. niman, to seize, is cognate with Icel. C. In mod. E. this neg. particle is represented by the initial n- of 
nema, Dan. nemme, G. nehmen, Goth, niman, to take ; a strong verb, n-eyer, n-augfu, n-one, n-either, n-ay, n-or, and the like. •[[ It is 
with A.S. and Goth. pt. t. nam. The orig. sense is ‘to take as one’s quite a mistake to suppose that the M.E. ne, not, so common in 
share.’— ^ NAM, to apportion, distribute, allot; whence also Gk. Chaucer, is of F. origin. It is rather the A. S. ne, which happens to 
vifseiv, to distribute, Lat. num-erus, a number, &c. Der. nimbl-y, coincide in form with F. ne, of Lat. origin ; and that is all. 
nimble-ness. From the same root, nem-esis, nom-ad, «wm-6-«r, num- NO (2\ none. (E.) Merely a shortened fonn of notw, as a is of 
ism-at-ic. And see Numb. ; see None. Der. no-body, q. v. 

NINE, a numeral, one less than ten. (E.) M.E. nyne, nine, NOBIiE, illustrious, excellent, magnificent. (F.,— L.) In early 
Chaucer, C.T. 24. Here the final -e is the usual pi. ending, and nyne use. M.E, noble, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 273, 1 . 16. — F. 
stands for an older form ni^ene, extended form of ni^en, Layamon, noble. — Lat. nobilem, acc. of nobilis ( ^gnd’bilis), well-known, notable, 
2804. A.S. nigon, nigen, Grein, ii. 296. 4 " Du. negen. 4 * Icel, win, 4 * ^ ^ illustrious, noble. «> Lat. gno-t base ox noscere {^gnoscere), to know, 
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cognate with E. know ; with suffix - 6 i 7 is. See Know. Der. nobUyt 
adv. ; nohle-man^ in O. Eng. Homilies, as above ; tiMe^ness (a hybrid 
word, with E. suffix), Wint. Tale, ii. 3. la. Also nobiN^ty, K. John, 
V. a. 42, from O. F. nobilile, nobilifet ^hat. acc. nobilitatem. 

ISrOBODY, no one. (E.) In Shale. Merry Wives, i. 4. 14. Com- 
pounded of no, short for none, and body ; not in early use. It took 
the place of M. E. no man, which is now not much used. See Kone 
and Body. 

NOCK, the old form of Notch, q. v. 

NOCTURN, the name of a service of the church. (F., — L.) 
See Palmer, Origines Liturgicae, i. 202, cd. 1832. ‘ A nocturne of the 
Psalter ; * Lord Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 26 (R.) M. E. 
nocturne, Ancren Riwle, p. 270, 1 . 1. — F. nocturne, nocturnal ; also, a 
nocturn. — Low Lat. noctuma, a nocturn ; o-ig. fern, of Lat. nocturnus, 
belonging to night. p. To be divided as noc-tur-nus, answering to 
Gk. vvH-Ttfhivbt, nocturnal ; from noc- « nod-, stem of non, night, 
cognate with E. night; with Aryan suffixes -tar and -na. See 
N^ht. Ber. nocturn-al, Milton, P. L. iii. 40, viii. .134, from late 
Lat. nocturnalh, extended from nodurfma ; nocturn-al-ly. 

NOB, to incline the head forward. (E.) M. E. nodden, Chaucer, 
C. T. 16996. Not found in A. S., and difficult to trace. But it 
answers to a G. form notten*, found in the frequentative form 
notteln, a prov. G. word, meaning to sliake, wag, jog (Fliigel). To nod 
is to shake the head by a sudden inclination forwards, as is done by 
a sleepy person; to make a hutting movement with the head. 
Closely allied to M. H. G. nuoton, O. H. G. hnoton, to shake. p. A 
parallel form occurs in prov. E. nog, to jog, to move on (Halliwell); 
Lowland Sc. noggan, ‘ walking steadily, and regularly nodding the 
head* (Jamieson). Cf. also I.ow Sc. nodge, to strike with the 
knuckles, nodge, a push or stroke, properly with the knuckles 
(Jamieson) ; mod. E. nudge. The orig. notion seems to be that of 
butting or pushing; and there is a connection with Icel. hnj 6 (ia, 
to hammer, clinch, rivet, hnyi^ja, a rammer for beating turf. Fick 
(iii. 8a) gives UNUD as the form of the Teut. base of the latter 
words. See also Knock, Nudge. ^ot connected with Lat. 
nuere, to nod tbase «//). Der. nod, sb. 

NODDLE, a name for the head. (E.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. 
1.64. Wedgwood well says: ‘the noddle, noddock, or niddock is 
properly the projecting part at the back of the head, the nape of the 
neck, then ludicrously used for the head itself.* M. E. nodle, nodiU 
* Nodyl, or nodle of the heed, or nolle, Occiput ; * Prompt. Parv. 

p. It really stands for knoddel, and is the dimin. of knod, a word lost 
in Early K., but preserved in other languages ; cf. O. Du. knodde, 
a knob (Hexham) ; Icel. hnudr, a knob, ball ; G. knoten, a knot, 
a knob. 7. This knod is a mere variant of Knot, q. v. And see 
Node, below. 

NODE, a knot. (L.) ‘ Nodes, in astronomy, are the points of the 
intersection of the orbit of the sun or any other (!) planet with the 
ecliptick ; * Phillips, ed. T 706. * Nodus or Node, a knot, or noose, 

&c. ; ’ id. — Lat. nodus (= gnodus), a knot ; cognate with E. Knot, 

q. V. Der. nod-ous. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 4. § i, 
Englished from Lat. nndosus ; nod-os-i-ty, id. b. v. c. 5. § 2, from F. 
nodosite, ‘knoltiness’ (Cot.) = Lat. acc. nodositatem ; nod-ule, Englished 
from Lat. nodulus, a little knot, dimin. of nodus, 

NOGGIN, a wooden cup, small mug. (C.) * Of drinking-cups . . 
we have . . mazers, broad-mouthed dishes, noggins, whiskins, piggins, ; 
&c. Heywood, Drunkard Opened, ike., ed. 1635, p. 45 (Todd), 
Also in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Irish noigin, *a noggin, a naggin, 
quarter of a pint,’ O’Reilly ; Gael, noigean, a wooden cup. The 
word has lost an initial c, appearing in Irish cnagaire, ‘ a naggin ; * 
Gael, cnagan, a little knob, jieg, pin, an earthen pipkin. p. All 
these words arc from Gael, and Irish cnag, a knob, peg, also a knock ; 
note also Gael, cnagaire, a knocker, a noggin, cnagaidh, bunchy. 
Hence the noggin is named from its round form, or from its being 
made of a knotty piece of wood ; cf. Irish cnaig, a knot in wood. 
7. Also the orig. sense of cnag was a knock, a blow, hence a bump, 
as being the effect of a blow. All from Irish and Gael, cnag, to 
knock ; see Knag, Knock. ^ Hence the spelling knoggin in 
Swift, cited by Richardson, is correct. | 

NOISE, a din, troublesome sound. (F., - L., - Gk, ?) In early use. 
M. E. ncAse, Ancren Riwle, p. 66, 1 . 18. — F. noise, ‘a brabble, brawle, 
debate, . . also a noise; ’ Cot. p. The O. F. form is nose; and 
the Proven9al has nausa, nauza, noisa, nueiza (Bartsch). The origin 
is uncertain; it is discussed by Diez, who decides that the Prov. 
form nausa could only have been derived from Lat. nausea, so that 
a noise is so called because nauseous; see Nausea. If this be 
right, the word is really of Greek origin. 7. Others hold to a 
derivation from Lat, noxia, harm, as if a noise were noxious ; see 
Noxious. This latter derivation, though at first sight more obvious, 
hardly agrees with the Prov. nausa, and perhaps not even with O. F. 
nose. Der. nois-y, for which formerly noise-ful was used, as in Dryden, 


p Annus Mirabilis, st. 40; nois-idy, nois-i-ness; noise-less, -ly, •ness; also 
I noise, verb, M. £. noisen, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. met. 6, 
1. 2171. 

NOISOME, annoying, troublesome. (F.,--L. ; with E. suffix.) 
Formed from M.E. noy, annoyance, injury; with E. suffix -some^ 
A.S. -sum, as in Winsome, q.v. We find three forms in use 
formerly, viz. noy-ous, Wyclif, a Thess. iii. a ; noy-ful. Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 481 e ; and noy-some, id. p. 1389 h. p. Noy is a mere 
contraction of M. E. anoy, anoi ; see Romaunt of the Rose, 4404, &c. 
The derivation is from the Lat. phrase in odio habere, as explained 
s. V. Annoy, q. v. % Not connected with Lat. nocere, to hurt. 
NOMAD, wandering ; one of a wandering tribe. (Gk.) ‘ The 

Numidian nomades, so named of changing their pasture ; * Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, b. v. c. 3. — Gk. voijM-, stem of voiihs, roaming, wander- 
ing, esp. in search of pasture. — Gk. vonos, a pasture, allotted abode. 
— Gk. vifxetv, to assign, allot. — NAM, to assign ; cf. Skt. nam, to 
bow to, bow, bend, upa-nam, to fall to one’s share, upa-nata, due. 
Hence also nem-esis, nim-ble, num-ber ; and the suffix -nomy in astro- 
nomy, auto-nnmy, gastro-nomy, anti-nomi-an. Der. nomad-ic. 
NOMENCLATOB, one who gives names to things. (L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. nomenclator, one who gives names, lit. 
‘name-caller.’ — Lat. nomen, a name; and calare, to call. See Name 
and Calendar. Der. nomenclat-ure, from Lat. nomenclatura, a 
calling Iw name, naming. 

NOMINAL, pertaining to a name, existing only in name. (L.) 
‘ One is a reall, another a nominall ;* Tyndal’s Works, p. 104, col. i ; 
see Spec, of English, ed. Skeat, p. 176, 1 . 316. This refers to the 
famous dispute between the Nominalists and Realists ; the founder of 
the former .sect was condemned by a council at Soissons, a.d. 1092 ; 
Haydn, Diet, of Dates. — Lat. nominalis, nominal. — Lat. nomin-, stem 
of nomen, a name, cognate with E. Name, q. v. See Nominate. 
NOMINATE, to name. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. i. a. 16. — Lat. 
nominatus. pp. of nominare, to name. — Lat. nomin-, stem of nomen, a 
name, cognate with E. Name, q. v. Der. nominat-ion, Fryth’s 
Works, p. 58, col. 2, from F. nomination, ‘a nomination* (Cot.); 
nominat-or, nominative, M.E. nominatif, Trevisa, i. 327, from O. F. 
nominatif, in use in the 1 3lh century (Littrd), from Lat. nominatiuus. 
Also nomin-ee, a term of law, formed as if from a F. verb nominer, 
with a pp. nomind; but the real F. verb is nommer. 

NON-, prefix, not. (L.) In compounds, such as non-appearance, 
non-compliance. — Lat. non, not ; orig. none, not one ; compounded of 
Lat. ne, not, and oinum, old form of unum, neut. of unus, one. Thus 
I.at. non is of parallel formation with E. None, q. v. 

NONAGE, minority. (L.; and F., — L.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, ii. 
3. 13. Compounded of Lat. non, not, and age\ see Non- and Age. 
NONCE, in phr. /or the nonce. (E.) M. E./or the nones, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 381. The sense is for the once, for the occasion or 
purpose. The older spelling is for then ones, still earlier for then 
ones, as in St. Juliana, ed. Cockayne, p. 71. Thus the n really 
belongs to the dat. case of the article, viz. A.S. 'iJa'w, later tJa«, then. 
0«es = mod. E. once ; see Once. We may note that ones was first a 
gen. case, then an adv., and was lastly used as a sb., as here. 
NONCONFORMING, refusing to conform. (L.; and F., — L.; 
with E. suffix.) The Act of Uniformity came into operation on 
24 Aug. 1062 ; Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Hence arose the name 
nonconformist, and the adj. nonconforming. Compounded of Lat. 
non, not; and Conform, q.v. Der. nonconform-ist,non-conform-i-ty, 
NONDESCRIPT, not yet described, novel, odd. (L.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. — Lat. won, non; and descriptus, pp. of 
descrihere, to describe ; see Describe. 

NONE, not one. (E.) M. E. noon, non; as in *«o» other* — no 
other, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 5. Before a consonant it 
commonly becomes no, as in mod. E. ; but in very early authors we 
find non even before a consonant, as in ‘ none tonge; ’ Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 285, 1 . 19. — A.S. nan, none ; compounded of ne, not, and an, one; 
see No (i) § B, and One. 

NONENTITY, a thing that does not exist. (L.) In Johnson, 
From Non- and Entity. 

NONES, the ninth day before the ides. (L.) Also used of the 
old church service at the ninth hour, which is the older use in E. 
This ninth hour or nones was orig. 3 p.m., but was changed to mid- 
day; whence our noon. See further under Noon. 

NON JUROR, one who refuses to take the oath of allegiance. 
(L. ; and F.,— L.) First used of those who refused allegiance to 
Will. Ill in 1689^ From Non- and Juror. 

NONPAREIL, one without equal, matchless. (F.,— L.) In 
Shak. Temp. iii. a. 108. — F. non, not, from Lat. non; and pared, 
equal, from Low Lat. pariculus, double dimin. from Lat. par, equal. 
See Apparel, and Par. 

NONPLUS, a state of perplexity; to perplex. (L.) Most 
, commonly a verb. ‘ He has non-plus^ d me ; ’ Dryden, Kind Keeper, 
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iii. I. TTie orig. phrase was, probably, ‘to be at a non^plm* which with which cf. prov. E. (Essex) gay, a painted picture in a child's 
occurs in Locke (Todd), and probably earlier. A half-ludicrous book, derived from gay, adj. And see nos-tril, nozz-U, nuzz-U. 
coined term for a state of perplexity, in which one can do no more, NOSOLOGY, the science of disease. (Gk.) In Johnson’s Diet, 
nor go any further. Lat. non plus, no more. See Non- and —Gk. crude form of vocro*, disease; and -Aoy/a, from Adyot, a 
Plural. ^ discourse, which from A^yciv, to speak. The Gk. v 6 aot is perhaps 

NONSiEiNSEf, language without meaning. (L.; and F,,— L.) from the same root as Gk. Wic/ws, dead ; see Neoromanoy. 

It occurs, according to Richardson, in an Elegy by Mr. R. B. in NOSTRIL, one of the orifices of the nose. (E.) Nostril - «os#- 
Memory of D onne. From Non- and Sense. Der. non$ens-ic-al. thrill or nose-tkirL M. E. nosethirl, Chaucer. C. T. 559. — A. S. 
NONSUIT, a withdrawal of a suit at law. (L. ; and F.,— L.) ndstiyW ; the pi. ndsfSyrla (— nds^yrlu, the sb. being neuter) is used 
In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, which see. From Non- and Suit, to translate Lat. nares in Wright’s Vocab. i. 43, col. i. — A. S. 

Der. nonsuit, verb. for ndsu, the nose ; and iSyrel, pyrel, a perforation, orifice, Grein, ii. 

NOOK, a comer, recess. (C.) M. E. noh, Havelok, 830; pi. 613. See further under Thiill. 

nohes. Cursor Mundi, 17675. The comp. /eower-nohed^ four-cornered, NOSTRUM, a quack medicine. (L.) In Pope, Prol. to Satires, 
occurs in Layamon, ii. 500, 1 . 21999. Lowland Sc. form is 1 . 29. — Lat. nostrum, lit. ‘ our own,’ i. e. a special drug only known 

neuh (Jamieson); which leads us to the Celtic. — Irish and Gael, nine, to the seller of it. Neut. of noster, ours, possess, pron. formed from 
a nook, comer. Root unknown ; nor is it at all certain that there nos, we. Cf. Skt. «os, us. 

is any connection with nock or notch. NOT (i), a word expressing denial. (E.) M. E. not, often 

NOON, midday. (L.) Orig. the ninth hour of the day, or 3 p.m.. spelt nought, Chaucer, C. T. 294. The same word as Naught, 
but afterwards the lime of the church-service called nones was altered, q. v. 

and the term came to be applied to midday. M. E. nones, pi., P. NOT (2), I know not, or he knows not. (E.) Obsolete. M. E. 
Plowman, B. v. 378, vi. 147 (see notes). A. S. non-tid {-noon-tide), not, noot, Chaucer, C. T. 286. — A. S. ndt, I know not. or he knows 
the ninth hour, Mark, xy. 33, 34. — Lat. nona, put for nona hora, not; Grein, ii. 274. Equivalent to ne wdt; from ne, not, and wdt, 

ninth hour; where nona is the fern, of nonus, ninth. Nonus-ndui- I know or he knows. See Wot, Wit. 

mus, from nouem, nine ; cf. decimus from decern, ten. The Lat. nouem I NOTA.SL!Ei, remarkable. (F., — L.) M. E. oo/a&Z^, Chaucer, C. T. 
is cognate with E. Nine, q. v. Der. noon-tide, A. S. n 6 n-tid, as 13615. — F. «ora6/e, ‘notable ; * Cot. — Lat. «o/a 6 t 7 is, remarkable. — 
above; noon-day, Jul. Caesar, 1. 3. 27. Also nones, nun-chion. Lat. notar e, to mark. — Lat. nota, a mark, note ; see Note. Der. 

NOOSE, a slip-knot. (Unknown.) ‘ Caught in my own woosg;* notahl-y, notahle-ness; notahil-i-ty, P/L. fL. notabilitee, Qhuuccr, C. T. 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 4 (Perez). Perhaps not found 152 15, answering to F. notahilite, as if from Lat. acc. notabilitatem ♦, 

earlier. Origin unknown ; perhaps it is due to O. F. nous, pi. of nou from nom. notahilitas *, a word not recorded. 

or neu, mod. F. nwud, a knot; which is from Lat. nodus, cognate NOTARY, a scrivener, one who takes notes. (F.,— L.) The pi. 
with E. Knot. See Littre. Wedgwood cites Languedoc nous- notaryes occurs in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 40, 1 . 8. Englished 
couren, a running-knot ; nouzelut, knotty. p. Mahn suggests W. from O.F. notaire, ‘a notary, a scrivener ;* Cot. — Lat. noiarium, acc. 
nais, a band, tie ; Gael, nasg, a tie-band, a wooden collar for a cow ; of notarius, a short-hand writer, one who makes notes ; formed with 
Irish nasc, nasg, a tie, collar, chain, ring ; Bret, nask, a cord used for the adj. suffix -arius from not-a, a mark ; see Note, 
tying up cows by their horns, cither to fasten them to the stall, or to NOTATION, a system of symbols. (L.) In Ben Jonson’s Eng. 
lead them about. Cf. Lat. nexus, a tie, fastening, noose. y. The Grammar, cap. viii is on * the notation of a word,' by which he means 
Celtic verb appears in Irish nasgaim, I bind, tie, chain, Gael, naisg, the etymology. The word was really taken directly from Latin, but 
to bind, make fast, Lat. nectere, to fasten. % The vowel occasions was put into a French form, by analogy. P'ormed as if from a F. 
a difficulty in the latter case. Der. noose, verb. notation (not in Cotgrave) ; from Lat. notationem, acc. of notatio, a 

NOR, neither. (E.) M. E. nor, short for no/her, which is merely designating, also, etymol(^y. — Lat. notatus, pp. of notare, to mark; 
another spelling of neither. ‘ Vor her hors were al astoned, and nolde from nota, a mark ; see I^te. 

after wylle Sywe noper spore ne brydel ’ = for their horses were all NOTCH, NOCK, an indentation, small hollow cut in an arrow- 
astonied, and would not, according to their will, obey nor spur nor head, &c. (O. LowG.) Formerly nock, of which notch is a weakened 
bridle ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 396. For a full account of the word, see form. ‘ The nocke of the shaft ; ' Ascham, Toxophilus, b. ii. ed. Arber, 
Matzner, Gramm, ii. 2. 352. See Neither. p. 127. M. E. nokke. Prompt. Parv. p. 357 ; Way, in the footnote, 

NORMAL, according to rule. (L.) A late word; added by cites; * Nocke of a bowe, oche de Varci nocke of a shafte, ocA<? de /a 

Todd to Johnson. — Lat. normalis, made according to a carpenter’s flesche, penon, cache, loche\ I nocke an arrowe, I put y® nocke in-to 

square. — Lat. norma, a carpenter’s sejuare, rule, pattern. Contracted y® strynge, le encoyche ; ' Palsgrave. In the Romaunt of the Rose, 
from a form gnorima*, and perhaps merely a borrowed word from 1 . 943, we read of arrows * Nocked and feathered aright.*— O. Du. 
Gk. The corresponding Gk. word is yvupifirj, fern, of yvwptfws, nock; *een nock ofte kerfken in een pijl, a notch in the head of an 
well-known, whence the sense of ‘exact* in Latin ; cf. Gk. yvwptojv, arrow ; ' Ilexham.+O. Swed. nocka, a notch, incision (Ihre) ; Swed. 
that which knows or indicates, an index, a carpenter’s square, dial, nokke, nokk, an incision or cut in timber (Rietz). p. Whether 
Both yvdtfiojv and yvwptpios are from the ^ GNA, to know. See this is the same word with Dan. nok, a pin, peg, Icel. hnokki, a small 
Gnomon and Know. Der. normal-ly ; also e-norm-ous, q.v., ah- metal hook on a distaff, is not clear ; perhaps not, though both 

norm-al (modern). senses are given by Rietz under the same form nokk. y. The O. 

NORMAN, a Northman. (F., — Scand.) M. E. Norman, Rob. of Ital. nocca, ‘ the nocke of a bowe ' (Florio), is merely a borrowed 
Glouc. p. 360, 1 . 9. — O. F. Normand, ‘a Norman;' Cot. — Dan. Nor- word from Teutonic ; the E. nock is older than the period of our 
mand; Jce\. Nordmat^r {—Norf^mannr), pi. Nordmenn, a Northman, borrowings from Italian. Der. notch, verb, Cor. iv. 5. 199. Also 
Norwegian. See North. Der. Norman-d-y, M.E. Normandy, Rob. nick (i'),q. v. 

of Glouc. p. 345, F. Normandie, Dan. Normandi, Icel. Nordmanndi, NOTE, a mark, sign. (F., — L.) In early use. M, E. note, 
Normandy Norman’s land; where the suffix s=F. -ie, I.at. -ia. Chaucer, C. T. 13477; Layamon, 7000. — F. note. — Lat. nota, a 

NORSE, Norwegian. (Scand.) Short for Norsk, the Norwegian mark, sign, note. p. 'The o is short, and nota stands for gnbta, 
and Dan. spelling of Norse, *= Icel. Norskr, Norse, adj., which appears allied to notus (for gnotus), known. The shortening of the syllable 
in the 14th cent, instead of the older Icel. Norramn. Norsk is short appears still more decisively in cognl/t/s — known. — ^GN A, 

for North-isk, i. e. North-ish ; see North. to know, whence, also E. Know, q. v. Thus a note is ‘ a mark 

NORTH, the cardinal point opposite to the sun’s place at noon, whereby a thing is known.' Der. note, verb, M. E. noten, Gower, C. 

(E.) M.E. north, Wyclif, Luke, xiii. 29. — A. S. nor^, Grein, ii. 300. A. iii. 164, 1 . 16; not-ed, ibid, ; not-ed-ly, note-less, not-er; note-hook, 
+ Du. noord. + Icel. nordr. + Dan. and Swed. nord. + G. nord. Jul. Cses. iv, 3. 98 ; note-worthy ( «= worthy of note). Two Gent, of 

Root unknown. The Skt, nnra, water, does not help us; the sug- Verona, i. i. 13. And see not-able, not-ary, not-at-ion, not-ice, not-ify, 

gestion that twrth meant * rainy quarter ’ is a mere guess. Der. not-ion, not-or-i-ous. 

northrern, Chaucer, C.T. 1989, A. S. «or'??«r« (Grein), cognate with NOTHING, absence of being, insignificance. (E.) Merely an 

O. H. G. norda-rdni, where the suffix is from the verb to run, and abbreviation, in prommeiation, for no thing. The words were 
means north-running, i. e. coming from the north (Fick, iii. 251). formerly written apart. Thus, in Chaucer, C. T. 1756 (Six-text, A. 
Also north-east, -west. See. Also north-ward; north-er-ly (short for 1754), the Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS. have no thyng, where the 
northem-ly), See. Also Nor-man, Nor-se. Camb. MS. has nojiyng. See No (2) and Thing. Der. nothing- 

NOSE, the organ of smell. (E.) M. E. (orig. dissyllabic), in Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 22 (R.) 

Chaucer, C. T. 123, 152, 556. — A.S. ndsu, Grein, ii. 300. + Du. NOTICE, an observation, warning, information. (F., — L.) ^ In 
nm.^^Icel. wos.+Dan. nase.^ Swed. ndfia.HhG. nastf.+Russ. nos'.-^ Shak, Hen. V, iy. 7. 122. — F. notice, ‘ notice ;’ Cot. — Lat. notitia, a 
Lithuan. nosis. + Lat. «a.s«s.+ Skt. ndsd (the base of some cases and being known, knowledge, acquaintance. Intended from notus, 
derivatives is nas). Root uncertain. Der. nose-hag, nose-less ; nose, known, pp, of noscere, to know. See Noto, Know. Der. notice, 
V,, Hamlet, iv. 3. 38; nose-gay, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. i. 34, and Palsgrave, 4 ? verb, notice-able, notice-abl-y. 
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WOTIPY, to signify, declare. (F., — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; 
ct Oth. iii. 1. 31.-F. notifier, ‘to notifie;* Cot. — Lat. notijieare, to 
make known. — Lat. noti» no/o>, crude form of notus, known; 
and for/<ic-«rtf, to make. See Notice and Fact. Der. 

NOTION, an idea. (F., — L.) Formerly, intellectual power, 
sense, mind ; see Shak. Cor. v. 6. 107. -• F. omitted by Cot- 

grave, but given in Sherwood*s Index to the same. — Lat. mtionem^ 
acc. of notio, an investigation, notion, idea. ■■ Lat. noius^ known ; see 
Notice. Der. mtion-al. 

N 0 T 0 N 10 X 7 S, manifest to all. (L.) In Shak. All's Well, i. i. 
III. Notoriously is in Sir T. More, Works, p. 960 f. Englished 
from Lat. notorius*, by changing -ms into -ows, as in arduous, &c. 
This Lat. word is only represented in White’s Diet, by the fem. and 
neut. forms notoria, notorium, both used substantively; cf. O. F. 
notoire, ‘notorious* (Cot.), which points back to the same Lat. adj. 
Formed from Lat. ndtor, a voucher, witness ; which again is formed 
with suffix -or from «o^, base of notum, supine of noscere, to know, 
cognate with E. know ; see Know. Der. notoriously, -ness, 
NOTORIETY, notoriousness. (F., — L.) Used by Addison, On 
the Christian Religion (Todd). — O. F. notoriete, ‘ notoriousness ; * 
Cot. ; mod. F. notorUtn. — I.,ow Lat. notorietatem, acc. of notorietaa 
(Ducange).— Lat. notorivs^i sec Notorious. 
NOTWITHSTANDING, nevertheless. (E.) M. E. nought 
witkstonding, Gower, C. A. ii. iHi, 1 . ii. From nought naught ; and 
withstanding, pres. part, of withstand. Perhaps suggested by Lat. non 
obstante. See Naught and Withstand. 

NOUCH, the same as Ouch, cj. v. 

NOUGHT, the same as Naught, q. v. 

NOUN, the name of a thing. (F.,— L.) Used so as to include 
adjectives, as being descriptive. Rich, quotes ‘that nowne know- 
ledgingand that verbe knowledge ’ from SirT. More, Works, p. 437a; 
but the w'ord is much older, and belongs at least to the 14th cent., 
as shewn by the form. — O. F. non (LittreS), noun, nun (Burguy), 
mod. F. nom, a name, a noun. In Philip de Thaun, Livre des Crea- 
tures, we have the Norman F. forms nun, 1 . 241, num, 1 . 233 ; see 
Wright’s Popular Treatises on Science. — Lat. nomen, a name, noun; 
cognate with E. Name, q. v. Doublet, name. 

NOURISH, to feed or bring up. (F.,— L.) In early use. M. E. 
Morisen, norysen, Rob. of Glouc. p. 238, 1 . 5 ; whence the sb. 
norysynge in the preceding line. — O. F. noris- (mod. F. nourriss-), 
base of parts of the verb norir (mod. F. nourrir), to nourish. ^ Lat. 
nutrire, to suckle, feed, nourish. p. Root uncertain ; probably 
V SNU, to distil ; cf. Skt. snu, to distil. Der. nourish-er, Macb, ii. 
2. 40, nourish-able ; nourish-ment, Spenser, F. Q. vi. 9. 20. And see 
nurse, nurture, nutri-ment, nutri-ti-ous, nutri-tive. 

NOVEL, new, strange. (F., — L.) In Shak. Sonnet 123. It 
Mcms to be far less old in the language than the sb. novelty, which 
is M.E. noveltee, Chaucer, C. T. 10933. But it follows the O. F. 
spelling of the sb. — O. F. novel (Burguy), later nouvel, mod. F. 
nouveau. — Lat. nouellus, new ; dimin. form from nouus, which 
is cognate with E. New, q. v. Der. novel-ty, M.E. noveltee (as 
above), O.F. noveliteit, from Lat. nouellitatem, acc. of nouellitas, new- 
ness ; novel, sb., a late word in the mod. sense, but the pi. novels 
( — news) occurs in the Towncley Mysteries (see Trench, Select 
Glossary) ; novel-ist, formerly an innovator (Trench) ; and see nov- 
ice, in-nov-ate. 

NOVEMBER, the eleventh month. (L.) In Chaucer, On the 
Astrolabe, pt. i. § 10. 1 . 10. — Lat. November, the ninth month of the 
Roman year. — Lat. nouem, nine. See Nine. 

NOVICE, a beginner. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Meas. i. 4. 18. M. E. 
novice, Chaucer, C. T. 13945* — F. novice, ‘ a novice, a young monke 
or nunne ; * Cot. — Lat. nouicius, nouitius, new, fresh, a novice ; Ju- 
venal, Sat. 111. 265. Extended from nouus, new ; see Novel, New. 
Der. Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from F, novitiat, ‘the 

estate of a novice,’ from Low Lat. nouitiatus, sb. ; see nouitiari in 
Ducange. 

NOW, at this present time. (E.) M.E. now, Chaucer, C.T. 763; 
also spelt nou, for older nu, — A. S. nu, Grein, ii. 301. -f* Du. hm. 4- 
Icel. «m. 4 - Dan. and Swed. mm. 4 - 0 . IL G. nM. 4 -Goth. nu. 4 - Skt. nu, 
nu, now (Vedic). | 3 . The G. n 7 t-n, Gk. vv-v, Lat. nu-n-c, are ex- 
tended forms from the same source ; NU seems to be an old pro- 
nominal stem ; cf. the pronom. stem NA, whence Gk. uui, we two, 
Lat. no-s, we. Der. now-a-days (— now on days), Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 

1. 148, Chaucer, C. T. 16864 ; see A- (2), prefix. Hence also new, 
novel. 

NOWAY, NOWAYS, in no way. (E.) The older form is 
noways, put for M. E. nanes weies, in no way, by no way, Layamon, 

XI 216. This answers to A. S. mines weges, the gen. case used ad- 
verbially, as usual. — A. S. nanes, gen. of nan, none ; and weges, gen. 
ofwfg, away. See No (2) and Way. , 
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. NpWHSBS!. in no place. (E.) A.S. nahweer, nowhere; 
Grein, ii. 273.— A.S. nd, no; and hweer, where. See No (i) and 
Where. 

NOWISE, in no way. (E.) Short for in no wise, M. E. on none 
wise, Castell of Love, ed. Weymouth, 573 (Stratmann). Here on — 
in, is a prep. ; none is dat. case of M. E. noon, A. S. nan, none ; 
and wise is dat. case of A. S. wise, a wise, a way. See No (a) and 
W'ise sb > » y \ / 

NOXIOUS, hurtful. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed, 1674. 
Englished from Lat. nonius, hurtful, by change of -us to -ous, as in 
ardu-ous, &c. — Lat, noxa, harm, hurt ; cf. nocere, to hurt, nex (stem 
nec-), destruction. — ^NAK, to perish, or cause to perish ; whence 
also Skt. naf, to be lost, disappear, Gk. vi/evt, a corpse. Der. 
noxious-ly, -ness. From the same root arc nec-ro-mancy, night, 
inter-nec-ine, per-mc-i-ous, ob-nox-i-ous, nig-resc-ent, neg-ro, .muis- 
ance, &c. 

NOZZLE, a snout. (E.) Rare in books. Spelt nozle in Arbuth- 
not and Pope, Martinus Scriblerus (Todd). The dimin. of nose, with 
suffix -le (or -el). See Nose, Nuzzle. 

NUCLEUS, the kernel of a nut, core. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 
1 706. — Lat. nucleus, a small nut, a kernel ; cf. nucula, a small nut. 
Dimin. from Lat. mix, a nut (stem nuc-). Root uncertain, ^ Not 
allied to E. nut. Doublet, newel, q. v. 

NUDGE, a slight push. (Scand.) ‘ Knudge, v. to kick with the 
elbow;* E. D. S. Glos. B. i ; a. d. 1781. Lowland Sc. nodge, ‘a 
push or strike, properly with the knuckles, nodge, to strike with the 
knuckles ; * Jamieson. Cf. Lowland Sc. gnidge, to press, squeeze ; 
id. Allied to Knock, and Knuckle ; and see under Nod. Cf. 
Icel. hnui, a knuckle, hnyja, to press down with the fists and knees ; 
Swed. hnoge, a knuckle ; Dan. hnuge, to press. 

NUDE, naked, bare. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Taken from 
the Lat. directly ; cf. nude contract, Englished from Lat. law tem^ 
nudum pactum, Blount’s Nomolexicon. — Lat. nudus, naked. Lat. 
nuduss^nugdus, allied to Skt. nagna, naked, and to E. Naked, q. v. 
Der. nude-ly ; nud-i-ty, spelt nuditie in Minsheu, from F. nuditd, 

‘ nudity * (Cot.), from Lat. acc. nuditatem. 

NUGATORY, trifling, vain. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. 

— Lat. nugatorius, trifling. — Lat. nu gator, a trifler. — Lat. nugatus, 
pp. of nugari, to trifle. —Lat, pi. nugee, trifles. Root unknown. Cf, 
Lat. naucum, a trifle. 

NUGGET, a lump or mass of metal. (E.) Formerly spelt 
niggot. ‘After the fire was quenched, they found in niggots of gold 
and silver mingled together, about a thousand talents ; ’ North, tr, of 
Plutarch’s Lives, p. 499 ; cited in Trench, Eng. Past and Present, 
without a statement of the edition used; it is not that of 1631. 
Another quotation from the same author is also cited. Niggot is 
supposed to be a corruption of ningot, which stands for ingot ; as to 
the frequent prefixing of n in English words, see note on the letter N. 
See Ingot, aj)urely E. word. 

NUISANCE, a troublesome or annoying thing. (F., — L.) Spelt 
nuissance in Minsheu, ed. 1627; hut nuisance is better, as in Cotgrave. 

— F. nuisance, ‘ nuisance, hurt, offence ; ’ Cot. — F. nuisant, ‘ hurtfull,* 
id.; properly the pres. part, of nuire, to hurt. -Lat. nocere, to hurt ; 
see Noxious. 

NULL, of no force, invalid. (L.) In Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. 

i. 87. Rather from the Lat. than the F. ; or prob. suggested by the 
sb. nullity, which occurs earlier, in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. nullus, 
none, not any. -Lat. ne, not, related to E. no ; and ullus, any, short 
for unulus, dimin. from unus, one. See No (i) and One. Der. 
null-i-ty, from F. nulliti, ‘ a nullity * (Cot.), from Low Lat. acc. nulli- 
tatem ; nulli-fy, formed (as if from F. nullifier) from Lat. nullificare, 
to make void, from nulli-^nullo-, crude form of nullus, and -Jic-, for 
facere, to make ; also null, verb, Milton, Samson, 935. Also an-nul, 
dis-an-nul. 

NUMB, deprived of sensation. (E.) The b is excrescent ; spelt 
numnw in Shak. i Hen. VI, ii. 5. 13 (first folio). M.E. nome, a 
shotffened form of nomen, which was orig. the pp. of M. E. nimen, to 
take. Thus taken, seized, hence overpowered, and lastly, 

deprived of sensation. ‘ When this was said, into weping She fel, as 
she that was through-«owt« With love, and so fer overcome when 
this was said, she fell a-weeping, as being thoroughly overcome by 
love,’ &c.; Gower, C. A. ii, 249. Gower uses the same word nome 
elsewhere in the ordinary sense of ‘taken;* C. A. ii. 227, 1 . 23, 

ii. 386, 1 . 4. — A.S. numen, pp. of niman, to take ; see Nimble. So 
also Icel. numinn, the pp. of nema, to take, is similarly used ; as in 
numinn mdli, bereft of speech ; Jjtirvi numna, life-bereft. Der. be- 
nufrdf,q.v.; also numb, verb, Spenser, F. Q. vi. ii. 45; numb-ness, 
Wint. Tale, v. 3. 102 (spelt numnesse in the first folio). Also nutn- 
scull. 

NUMBER* a unit in counting, a quantity. (F., — L.) The b is 
.excrescent in the F. form. M.E. nombre, noumbre, Rob. of Glouc. 
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p. 6o, l«t line; Chaucer, C.T. 718. •F. nombre\ Norman F. pipe; ihe O. Du. scJunlckan means *a pot with a pipe or a gullet 

(see Philip de Thaun, Livre des Creatures, 1 . 127, in Wright, Popular to pour out,* Sewel. A precisely parallel interchange of sense occurs 
Treatises on Science, p. a4).««Lat. numerum, acc. of numertts^ a in G. ro^, a reed, tube, pipe; whence r^VAri«/i, the hollow bone of a 
number. NAM, to distribute; see iNTomad, ll'iiuble. Curtius, leg, shin-bone; rohrbrunften, a jet of a fountain : rwArc, a pipe, also 
i- 3^91 390. Der. number, verb, M. E. nombren, noutnbren, Rob. of a funnel, shaft, or tunnel (like the use of prov. E. shank), 

Glouc. p. 61 ; number^r; numberless \ and see numer-d, numer-ation, would be easy to add further proofs of this curious derivation of 
Humer^ous, nuncheon from noon-sAenk, and of shenk from shank. We can now 

IQXrMEIRAXiy a figure expressing a number. (L.) Orig. an adj. understand the full force of the quotation in Way’s note from 
* Numeral, of or belonging to number; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Kennett’s MS., viz. * Nooning, beavre, drinking, or repast ad nonam, 
Lat. numeralis, belonging to number. --Lat. nutnerus, a number; see three in the afternoon, called ... in the North parts a noonchion, an 
19 ’umber. Der, numeral 4 y. ^ afternoon's nunchion' In many parts, the use of nuncheon was driven 

numbering. (F.,— L.) In Phillips, World out by the use of hever (lit. a drinking) in the same sense, and in 
of Words, ed. 1706.— F. numeration (Littre), in use in the i6lh cent. East Anglia by the more intelligible word twonins:. Lastly, by a 

— Lat. numerationem, acc. of numeratio, a counting out. — Lat. «w- curious confusion with the prov. E. lunch, a lump of bread, nuncheon 

mS^atus, pp. of numerate, to number. — Lat. nutnerus, number; see was turned into the modem luncheon', see Luncheon. The same 
I 9 *umber. Der. numerate (really due to the sb.), formed from Lat. change of initial n to I occurs in lilac, from Pers. nil, blue ; see 
numeratus; numerat-or ^'LoX, numerator, a counter, numberer. Also Lilac. The verl^ is used by Gower as well as Chaucer; 

e^numerate, in^numer~able. see the quotation in Halliwell ; it was afterwards turned into 

XIUMEiROUB, many. (F., — L.) In Milton, P. L. i. 675, &c.— skink, and occurs in Shakespeare in the deriv. under-skinker, 
F. numereux, a less usual form than nombreux; both are in Cotgrave. i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 26. The derivation of the verb from shank is 

— Lat. numerous. — Lat. num^n/s, a number ; see N'um- given by Fick and Wackemagel, and is nothing new; but the 

ber. Der. numerous~ly, numerous-ness ; also (obsolete) numerosity^ complete history of nuncheon and luncheon is now (1 believe) here 
F. numerosite, ‘numerosity, a great number’ (Cot.) So also nutner-ic, given for the first time. 

Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1 . 461, as if from Lat. numericus* (not NUNCIO, a messenger, esp. a papal ambassador. (Ital.,— L.) 
used); numeric-al, •aUly, In Minsheu, ed. 1627; and in Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 4. 28. — Ital. nuncio, 

NTTMISM ATIC, relating to coins. (L., — Gk.) The pi. sb. wm/fo, ‘an ambassador;’ Florio. — Lat nuntium, acc. of nuntius, a 
numismaiicks was added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Coined from bringer of tidings ; see further under Announce. Cf. de-nounce, 
Lat. numismat^, stem of numisma, current coin. — Gk. vdfiiafjta, a prn-nounce. e-nounce , re-n ounce. 

custom, also, current coin. — Gk. to practise, adopt, to use NUNCUPATIVE, declared by word of mouth. (F., — L.) 

as current coin. — Gk. v< 5 /*of, usage. — Gk. vlixtiv, to distribute; see * Nuncupative, called, named, pronounced, expresly declared byword 
Nomad. Der. numismatics', numismato-logy, from -Aoyta, which of mouth;* Blount's Glos. ed. 1674. It occurs in Cotgrave. — F. 
from A<57 os, a discourse, from \lyeiv, to speak. nuncupatif, ‘nuncupative ;’ Cot. — Low Lat. nuncupatiuus, nominal.— 

NUN, a female celibate, living in seclusion. (L.) M. E. nonne, Lat. nuncupatus, pp. of nuncupate, to call by name. p. Etym. 

Chaucer, C.T. 118; but this is an alteration to the F. spelling; cf. doubtful; but prob. from nomen, a name, and capere, to take. We 

F. nonne, a nun. The mod. E. agrees with the A. S. spelling, and find cup- for cap- in oc-cup-are, to occupy. Der. nuncupat-or-y, formed 
with M. E. nunne, as found in the Ancren I<iwl<i p. 316, last line.— from Lat. nuncupator, a namer, caller by name. 

A. S. nwnwa, a nun ; Laws of iElfred (political), sect. 8 ; in Thorpe’s NUPTIAL, pertaining to marriage. (F., — L.) *Our nuptial 
Ancient Laws, i. 66. — Low Lat. more commonly «o««a, a nun, hour;’ Mids, Nt. Dr. i. i. i. — F. nuptial, ‘nuptiall;* Cot. — Lat. 
orig. a title of respect, esp. used in addressing an old maiden lady, nuptialis, belonging to a marriage. — Lat. sb. pi. nuptice, a wedding. — 
or a widow who had devoted herself to sacred duties. The old sense Lat. nupta, a bride, fern, of nuptus, pp. of nubere, to marry, lit. to 

is * mother,’ answering to Lat. nonnus, father, later, a monk ; a word cover, cover willi a veil, because the bride was veiled. Allied to 

of great antiquity.-^ Gk. vdvvrj, vkvva, an aunt ; vavvas, vivvos, an nubes, a cloud, and to nebula, a little cloud; see Nebula, Nimbus, 
uncle. + Skt. nand, a familiar word for mother, used by children; Der. nuptial, sb., Mcas. for Mcas. iii. i, 122, usually in pi. nuptials, 
see the St. Petersburg Diet. iv. 25 ; answering to Skt. tata, father. Pericles, v. 3. 80. And sec con-nub-i-al. 

p. Formed by repetition of the syllable na, used by children to a NURSE, one who nourishes an infant. (F.,— L.) Contracted 
father, mother, aunt, or nurse; just as we have ma-ma, da-da or from M. E. a nurse ; Ancren Riwle, p. 82,1. 20. Also nonW, 

daddy, and the like. Compare Mamma, and Dad. Der. nunn-er-y. King Alisaunder, 1. 650. — O. F. norrice, nurrice (Littre), later nowr- 
M. E, nonnerie, Rob. of Glouc. p. 291, 1 . 13, from O.F. nonnerie, rice (Cot.), a nurse. — Lat. nutricem, acc. of nutrix, a nurse, formed 
spelt nonerie in Roquefort, which was formed from O. F. nonne, a with fern, suffix from nutrire, to feed, nourish; see ISTourish. Der. 
nun, from Lat. nonna. nurse, verb, Wyatt, To his Ladie, cruel oucr her yelden Louer, 1 . 5, 

NUNCHION, a luncheon. (Hybrid; L. and E.) In Butler, inTottell’s Miscellany, ed. Arbor, p. 62; nurs-er, i Hen.VI, iv. 7.46; 
Hudibras, i. i. 346. Cotgrave explains O.F. ressie by ‘an after- nurs-er-y, K. Lear, i. i. 126, Cymb. i. i. 59, and see Trench, Select 
noon’s nunchion, or drinking;* and rightly, for the old sense had Glossary; nurs-ling, spelt noursling in Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 282, 
relation to drinking, not to eating, as will appear. The M. E. formed with double dimin. suffix -l-ing, as in duck-ling ; nurs-ing- 
spelling, in one instance at least, is nonechetiche. We find that /a^Aer, Numb. xi. 12. And see nwr/wre. 

certain donations for drink to workmen are called in the [London] NURTURE, nourishment, education. (F., — L.) M. E. norture. 
Letter-book G, fol. iv (27 Edw. Ill), nonechenche ; see Riley, Me- Rob. of Brunne,tr. of Langtoft, p. 188, 1 . 3. — O.F. nonWe (Burguy), 
morials of London, p. 265, note 7 ; see my note to P. Plowman, C. mod. F. nourriture, ‘nourishment, nutriment, . . also nurture ;’ Cot. 
ix. 146. It should rather be spelt noneschenche. p. The etymology Cf. Ital. nutritura, nutriment. — Lat. nutritura, fem. of nutriturus, fut, 
is obvious, viz. from M. E. none, noon ; and «cAf«cAc, a pouring out or part, of nutrire, to nourish; see Nourish. Der. nurture, verb, 
distribution of drink. The none-schenche or ‘noon-drink’ was the spelt nourter in the Bible 011551, Deut. viii. 5; nurtur-er. And see 
accompaniment to the none-mete or ‘ noon-meat,’ for which see nun- nutriment, 

mete in the Prompt. Parv. p. 360, and Way’s note upon it. y* NUT, the fruit of certain trees, a hard shell with a kernel. (E.) 

M. E. none, noon, is from Lat. nona, the ninth hour, as explained M.E. note, Havelok, 419; King Alisaunder, 3203 ; nnte, O. Eng. 
8 . V. Noon. 8. M. E. schenche, a pouring out of drink, i.s a sb. Homilies, ed, Morris, i. 79 i !• 14. — A, S. hnutu, to translate Lat. nux; 
made from M.E. schenchen, to pour out drink. ‘Bachus the wyn hem Wright’s Vocab. i. 32, col. a, 1 . 1. 4- Du. noot. + led. knot. + Swed, 
schenchith al aboute '«= Bacchus pours out the wine for them all «o/. + Dan. worf. 4- G. miss. p. Fick (iii. 8 i) gives the I eutonic 
round ; Chaucer, C.T, (Harleian MS.) ed. Wright, 1 . 9596. Tyr- tjye as HNOTI, from the Teut, base HNAT, to bite, for which see 
whitt’s ed. has skinketh, 1 . 9596 ; the Six-text edition (E. 1732) has Nettle. Cf. Lithuan. kandulas, a kernel (Schleicher), from the verb 
skynketh, shynketh, shenketh, schenketh, as various readings. All these kandu, I bite (Nesselmann). ^ It cannot be brought under the 
are various forms of the verb skenken, from A.S. scencan, to pour out same form with Lat. nux. Der. nut, verb, to gather nuts ; nutshell, 
drink, occurring in Beowulf, ed. Grcin, 1 . 496. This A. S. verb is M. E. n^^eschale, Trevisa, iv. 141 ; nut-brown, M. E. nute-brun. Cursor 
cognate with Du. schenken, to pour out, fill, give, present, Icel. Mundi, 1 8846 ; nut-cracker, nut-hatch, a bird also called the nutjobber 
ehenkja, to serve drink, fill one’s cup, Dan, skienke, G. schenken, ein- or nutpecker, M. E, nuthake, Squire of Low Degree, 55, the sense being 
sefunken, f . The derivation of A. S. scencan is very curious ; it nut-hacker, the bird that hacks or pecks nuts, see Hatch. (3) ana 
is a causal verb, derived with the usual vowel-change of a to e, from Hock (i). And see nut-meg. « * « 

A.S. scone, usually written sceanc, a shank; see Shank. The NUTMEG, the musk-nut. (Hybrid; E. F.,— L.,— P^.,— 
explanation is, that a shank also meant a hollow bone, a bone of the Skt.) M.E. notemuge, Chaucer, C.T. 13693 ; later nut^gge, Rom, 
leg, shin-bone, and hence *a pipe;’ in particular, it denoted the of the Rose, 1361. A hybrid word ; the former half being E, nut^ 
pipe thrust into a cask to tap it and draw off the liquor. Thus prov. see Nut. p. The latter half is from O. F . muge, musk, siding 
£. shandt means ‘a tunnel for a chimney* (Halliwell), i*e. a chimney*^ for musge, which from Lat. museum, acc. of muscus, musk; see Muttk. 
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This O.F. muge occurs in a quotation cited by Littr6 from Ducange, 
s. V. muscus, ‘ Que plus que muge ne que mente Flaira souef lor 
renomee'«that their renown will smell sweeter than musk or mint. 
The s of the form mu^ occurs in the dimin. form musguet (Burguy), 
the old form of mod. Fi muguet^ a lily of the valley, similarly named 
from its scent ; the same & is represented by r in the dialectal F. 
murguet cited by Littr^. y. The identification is completely 

established by comparing O. F. muguette^ ‘ a nutmeg,’ Cot. ; F. noix 
muscade, ‘ a nutmeg,’ id. ; Span, nuez moscada, a nutmeg, Ital. noce 
moscada^ the same; Low Lat. muscata^ a nutmeg, lit. ‘musk-like,* 
formed with suffix -ata from muse-, stem of muscus. The Lat. muscus 
is from the Pers., and this again from the Skt., as shewn s.v. 

NUTATION, a nodding, vibratory movement of the earth’s axis. 
(L.) In Pope, Dunciad, ii. 409. Astronomical. Englished from 
Lat. nutatiot a nodding, swaying. — Lat. nutatus^ pp. of nutare^ to nod, 
frequentative form of nuere^ to nod. + Gk. vevfiu, to nod. From a 
base NU, signifying * to move slightly.' Der. Hence also in-nu-endo. 
NUTRIME!mT, nourishment, food. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 

Lat. nutrimentum^ food ; fonned with suffix -mentum from nutrure^ 
to nourish ; see Nourish. Der. nutriment-al ; and see nutritious. 
NUTRITIOUS, furnishing nutriment. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674. Englished from Lat. nutritius^ by change of -us to -ows, as 
in ardu-oMs, &c. The Lat. word is also (^better) spelt nutricius.^^ 
Lat. nutrient stem of nutrix, a nurse ; see Nurse. Der. nutri- 
tiousr-ly^ -ness. So also nutritiou, Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 64; a 
coined word. 

NUTRITIVE, nourishing. (F., — L.) In Minsheu and Cot- 
grave. —F. nutritify ‘nutritive;’ Cot. Formed with suffix -*/( = Lat. 

from nutrit-y stem of pp. of nutrirey to nourish ; see Nourish. 
Per, nutritive-lyy ~ne$s. 

NUZZLE, to thrust the nose in. (E.) Also spelt nousle ; Shak. 
Venus, 1115; Pericles, i. 4. 4a; no^yll in PalsgraV^e. A frequentative 
verb, with suffix -/«, from the sb. nose. It means ‘ to nose often,’ 
i.e. to keep pushing the nose or snout towards. Cf. Low G. nusseln, 
with the same sense. See Nose, and cf. Nozzle. 

NYLGHAU, a large species of antelope. (Pers.) Lit. ‘blue 
cow;* the males being of a blueish colour. — Pers. nilgdwy ‘the 
white-footed antelope of Pennant y and antelope picta of Pallas;* 
Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1620. — Pers. nily blue; said gdiVy a bullock, cow, 
cognate with E. cow ; id. pp. 1619, 1226. See Lilac and Cow. 
NYMPH, a bride, maiden. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. nimphe, 

Chaucer, C. 'T. 2930. — F. nymphey ‘ a nimph ; ’ Cot. — Lat. nympka. — 
Gk. vbfjttpijy a bride, lit. ‘ a veiled one,’ like Lat. nupta. A nasalised 
form from the same root as vetfios, a cloud, covering ; see Nuptial, 
Nebula, Nimbus. Der. nymphAikey Milton, P. L. 452. 


O. 

O (i), OH, an interjection. (E.) M. E. 0, Ancren Riwle, p. 54 ; 
Layamon, 17126. Not in A.S. + Du. o. -f- Dan. and Swed. o.+ 
G. o. + Goth, o, Mk. ix. 19. -f> Lat. 0. + Gk. 2 ;, w. p. A natural 
exclamatory sound, akin to Ah! ^ There is no particular 
reason for the spelling oA, which is not old. Some make a distinction 
in use between 0 and oA ; this is merely arbitrary. 

.0 (a), a circle. (E.) In Shak. Hen. V, prol. 13; Mids. Nt. Dr. 
iii. a. 188. So called because the letter o is of a circular shape. 

OAE, a simpleton. (Scand.) ‘ You oa/y you I* Dryden, Kind 
Keeper, i. i; where the old ed. has aupA; see cd. 1763, vol. iv. 
p. 302. In Drayton’s Nymphidia, 1. 79, the old ed. of 1627 has 
aul/; Prof. Morley prints oaf. It is the same word as prov. E. aufy 
an elf (Halliwell). Again, auf or aw/ stands for aul/ a dialectal 
variety of E. «//.-lcel. a 7 /r, an elf, cognate with E. Elf, q.v. 
p. Thus oaf is the Northern or Scand. variant of elf; a similar loss 
of I is common in the North ; cf. Lowland Sc. bawk for balk, a* for 
€dh &c. 

OAK, the name of a tree. (E.) M. E. oAe, better ooA, Chaucer. 
C. T. 3019. — A. S. dcy Grein, i. 14 ; the long a changes into later 00, 
by rule. + I>u. eik. + Icel. eik. + Dan. eegy eg. + Swed. ek. + G. 
eiche. p. All from the Teut. type AIKA ; Fick, iii. 3. Cf. Lith. 
auzolasy an oak. Root unknown. Der. ooA-en, adj., A. S. deen (Bos- 
worth), with adj. suffix •en as gold-en, beech-euy See. Also oak-apple, 
oak-leafy oak-gall. [But not acorn, as often wrongly supposed.] 
OAKUM, tow, old ropes teased into loose hemp. (E.) Spelt 
ockam in Skiimer, ed. 1671. Spelt oakam in Dampier s Voyages, v. i. 
p. 295, an. i686 (R.)— A.S. dcumba. tow, in a gloss (Leo); cf. 
•Stuppa, dcumbe,* ^Elfric's Gloss., in Wright’s Vocab. i. 40, col. i,\ 


• [The Lat. stuppa means ‘ tow.*] p. The sense is ‘ that which is 
combed out ; * the prefix is the usual A. S. a-, cognate with G. er-, 
Goth, us- ; see A- (4), prefix. The rest of the word is related to 
A. S. cemban, to comb, and camb, a comb ; see Comb. Mr. Wedg- 
wood says : * O. H. G. dcambi, tow ; M. H. G. hofuf-dcamb, the 
combings or hards of hemp, tow, what is combed out in dressing it; 
as dswincy the refuse swingled out in dressing flax. “ Stuppa pectitur 
ferreis hamis, donee omiiis membrana decorticatur Pliny, xix. 1. 3, 
cited by Aufrccht in Philological Transactions.’ Holland’s transla- 
tion of the passage is as follows ; * Now that part thereof which is 
vtmost and next to the pill [peel] or rind, is called tow or hurds, and 
it is the worst of the line or flaxe, good for little or nothing but to 
make lampe-match or candle-wiek ; and yet the same must be better 
kembed with hetchell teeth of yron, vntill it be clensed from all the 
grosse barke and rind among ; ’ vol. ii. p. 4. 

OAR, a light pole with a flat blade, for rowing boats. (E.) M.E. 
ore, Havclok, 1871 ; Northern form or, Barbour’s Bruce, iii. 576, 691 . 

— A. S. dr, (jrein, i. 34 ; the change from d to long o being quite 

regular. + Icel. dr. + Dan. aare. 4- Swed. dr a. p. Further allied 
to Gk. &iKp-iip-i)Sy double-oared, &\i-rip-TjSy rowing through the sea, 
ip-irr^Sy an oarsman, ip-eaativ, to row, ip-trpus, an oar ^ Lat. remus 
(for eretmus) ; also to Lithuan. ir-ti, to row, ir-klas, an oar ; also to 
Skt. ar-itrOy a rudder (orig. a paddle). 7. All from the V AR, 

perhaps in the sense ‘to drive ;* see Curtius, i. 427, Fick, i. 19, iii. 22. 
Der. oar, verb. Temp. ii. 1. 118 ; oar-ed; eight-oar y i. e. eight-oared 
boat, &c.; oar-s-many formed like hunt-s-man; from the same root we 
have also ro«/, rudder. 

OASIS, a fertile spot in a desert. (L., — Gk., — Egyptian.) Quite 
modem, but now common ; see Todd. — Lat. oasis. — Gk. oaaiSy avaaiSy 
a name of the fertile islets in the Libyan desert; Herod, iii. 26. 
Of Egyptian origin ; cf. Coptic ouahey a dwelling-place, oasis ; 
ouiky to dwell; from ou6k, to add; Peyron, Copt. Lexicon, 1835, 
pp. 159, 160. 

OAST, OAST-HOUSE, a kiln for diying hops. (E.) Spelt 
oast or east in Ray's Collection of South-Country Words, ed. 1O91. 
[The form east is from Du. m 7 .] M. E. o.s/, oste ; for examples, see 
Pegge’s Kenticisms (E. D. S.), s. v. oast. — A. S. dsty a kiln. ‘ Sicca- 
torium [i. e. a drying-house], cyln, vel dst ; ’ Wright's Vocab. i. 58, 
col. I. Thus the word is purely E., the change from d to oa being 
quite regular ; cf. A. S. dc, an oak, dr, an oar. -f* Uu. eest ; O. Du. 
ast ; ‘ een ast, a place where barley is dryed to make malt with ; * 
Hexham. p. Allied to A. S. dd, a funeral pile (Leo), M. H. G. 
eity a fire, oven; just as Lat. tcs/i/s, glow, is related to Lat. a^desy a 
hearth, house. Cf. Gk. alOos, a burning heat. — ^IDH, to kindle; 
sec Ether. 

OATH, a solemn vow. (E.) M.E. 00/A, o/A; Chaucer, C.T. 120. 

— A.S. dISy Grein, i. 17; the change from d to oa being regular, as in 
dcy oak, dr, oar. + Du. eed. 4- Icel. eidr. 4 ‘ Dan. and Swed. ed. + 
Goth, aiths. 4 - G. eid ; O. H. G. eit. p. The Teut. type is 
AITHA ; Fick, iii. 4 ; allied to O. Irish oeth, oath (Rhys) ; cf. W. 
an-ud-on, a false oath, perjury. 

OATS, the name of a kind of grain. (E.) M.E. otesy s. pi., 
Chaucer, C.T. 7545. The sing, form appears in mod. E. oat-cakey 
oat-mealy and the adj. oat-en.^^A. S. dta ; we find wilde dta as a gloss 
to zizania in the Northumb. gloss to Matt. xiii. 38 ; also cecer-sced 
dteuy an acre- seed of oats, A.S. Chron. an. 1124, where dten is for 
dtan, gen. sing, of dta. p. Mr. Wedgwood compares A. S. dta 
with Icel. dtay food to eat ; but the A. S. word rightly answering to 
Icel. dta is <e/, Grein, i. 73, which of course is from the verb etany to 
eat. y. Instead of this, I should prefer to connect A. S. dta with 
Icel. eitilly a nodule in stone, Norweg. eitel, a gland, knot, nodule in 
stone, Russ, iadro, a kernel in fruit, bullet, ball, shot, Gk. oTSoSy a 
swelling. If this be right, the orig. meaning of oat was grain, com, 
kernel, with reference to the manner of its growth, the grains being 
of bullet-like form ; and it is derived from ^IDy to swell, not from 
^AD, to eat. See Fick, i. 28, iii. 4. Der. oat-en, adj., with suffix 
-en as in gold-euy oak-en ; oat'tnealy oat-cake. 

OB-, prefix. (L.) A common prefix, changing to oc- before Cy of- 
before /, and op- before />, as in oc-cwr, offer y op-pose. The Lat. 
prep, ob is supposed by some to answer to Gk. prep, kviy and to Skt. 
adv. apiy thereto, moreover. Cf. also Lithuan. apUy near, about. The 
force of ob- in composition is variable, viz. towards, at, before, upon, 
over, a bout , again st, near. See Curtius, i. 329. 

OBDURATE, hardened, stubborn. (L.) ‘ Obdurate in malice ; ’ 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 503 b. — Lat. obduratusy pp. of obdurare, to 
render hard.— Lat. ob, prefix (which hardly affects the sense); and 
durare, to harden, from durusy hard. See Ob- and Duxe. Der. 
obdurate-lyy -ness ; obdurac-y, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 2. 50. 

OBEDIENT, submissive, dutiful. (F., — L.) In early use. 
M. E. obedienty Ancren Riwle, p. 424, 1 . 1 1 . — O. F. obedienty * obedient ; ’ 
Cot. — Lat. obedient^, stem of pres. pt. of obedire, to obey. p. The 
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old Lat. form was o6offd/r«. — Lat. 06-, prefix (of little force); and^ 
audire, to hear, listen to. See Ob- and Audience. Der. obediently, 
obedience, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 213, 1. 5 from bottom, = 
O. F. obedience, Lat. ohedientia. And see obeisance, obey, 

OBEISANCE, a bow or act of reverence. (F.,-.L.) M. E. 
obeisance, formerly also used in the orig. sense of obedience or act of 
obedience, Chaucer, C. T. 8106, 8378 ; cf. Gower, C. A. i. 370, ii. 219. 
•■O. F. obeisance, later obeissance, 'obedience, obcissance, a dutiful 
observing of;* Cot. — Lat. obedientia, obedience. Doublet, obedience. 
See Obey. The F. obeissant, pres. part, of obiir, to obey, 

exhibits similar letter-changes. 

OBEIiISK, a tall tapering pillar. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, b. xxxvi. c. 8 and c. 9 ; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. And 
see Trench, Select Glossary. — O. F. obelisque, * an obeliske;' Col. — 
Lat. obeliscum, acc. of obeliscus.m»Q]i. 6&€\lffHos, lit. a small spit, 
hence a thin pointed pillar ; dimin. of o/ScAos, a spit ; Aiolic and 
Doric 5S«X<5y. Root uncertain. See ObolUB. 

OBESE, fat, fleshy. (L.) The sb. obeseness is in Bailey, vol. ii. 
ed. 1 731* [The sb. obesity is. older, and occurs in Cotgrave to trans- 
late F. obesit4, der. from Lat. acc. obesitatem^^m'Lai. ohesus, (i) wasted, 
eaten away, (2) fat, lit. that which has eaten away from something.— 
Lat. obesus, pp. of obedere, to eat away. See Ob- and Eat. Der. 
obese~ness, ohes-i-ty. 

OBEY, to submit, yield to, do as bid. (F., — L.) M. E. oheyen, 
Gower, C.A. ii. 219, 1. 15. — O.F. ohelr,^ io obey;’ Cot. — Lat. obedire; 
see Obedience. 

OBFUSCATE, to darken, bewilder. (I..) * Obfuscate, or made 

darke SirT. Elyot, The Governour, b. iii. c. 22 (R.) — Lat. ohfmc- 
atus, pp. of ohfuscare, to darken over, obscure ; also spell nffuscare. 

— Lat. ob, over ; and fuscare, to darken, from ftiscus, dark, swarthy. 
See Ob- and Fuscous. 

OBIT, a funeral rite. (F., — L.) Almost obsolete. ‘Men shall 
care little for obites within a whyle;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 880 d. 

— O.F. obit, ‘an obit, obsequy, buriall;’ Cot. — Lat. obitus, a going 
to, a going down, downfal, death. — Lat. obiium, supine of obire, to go 
near. — Lat. ob, near; and ire, to go, from-^1, to go. See Ob- and 
Itinerant. Der. obit-u-al, formed with suflix -al ( = Lat. -alis) from 
obiiu-, crude form of obitus ; also obitu^ar~y, adj. relating to a decease, 
whence ohitu^ar-y, sb. notice of a decease. 

OBJECT, to offer in opposition, oppose. (F., — L.) ‘The kinges 
mother obiected openly against his maringe;’ Sir T. More, W^orks, 
p. 60, 1. 1. 'To obieefe [venture] their owne bodyes and lyues for 
their defence;* SirT. Elyot, Castel of llelth, b. iii. c. 12. — O.F. 
obiecter, * to object ; * Cot. — T.,at. obieefare, to throw against, oppose ; 
frequentative 01 obicere (objicere), to throw towards. — Lat. ob, towards, 
against; and iacere, to throw. Sec Ob- and Jet (i). Der. object, 
sb., a thing thrown before or presented to the senses or mind, Mcrch. 
Ven. i. I. 20; object-glass; object-ion, 1 Hen. VI, iv. i. 129, and in 
Palsgrave, from F. objection {obiection in Cotgrave), from Lat. acc. 
obiectionem ; ohject-ion~able ; object-ive, in Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731, a 
coined word, ohject-ive-ly, objeci-ive-ness, object-iv-i-ty. 

OBJUB.GATION, a blaming, reproving. (F., — L.) In Min- 
sheu, ed. 1627; and in Cotgrave. — F. objurgation, ‘an objurgation, 
chiding ; ’ Cot. — Lat. obiurgationem, acc. of obiurgatio, a chiding. — 
Lat. obiurgatus, pp. of obiurgare, to chide. — Lat. ob, against ; and 
iurgare, to sue, proceed against, quarrel, chide. p. Lat. iurgare 
stands for iur-ig~are, from iur-, stem of ius, law ; and -ig-, for ag-ere, 
to drive. See Jurist and Agent. 

OBIjATE, widened at the sides. (L.) Mathematical. — Lat. 
oblatus, pushed forwards, viz. at the sides, said of a sphere that is 
flattened at the poles, and (by comparison') protrudes at the equator. 

— Lat. ob, towards ; and lotus, pushed, lit. borne, put for tlatus ^ - 
Gk. tAi)t< 5«), from ^ TAL, to bear, sustain. See Ob- and Toler- 
ate. ^ Oblatus is used as the pp. of offerre, with which it 
has no etymological connection. Der. oblate- ness; also ohlat-ion. 
(And see prolate.) 

OBLATION, an offering. (F., — L.) ‘ Blessed oblacion of the 
holy masse ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 338 f. — F. oblation, ‘ an obla- 
tion, an offering;’ Cot. — Lat. oblatiotiem, acc. of ohlaiio, an offering.- 
Lat. oblatus, used as pp. of offerre, to offer. See Oblate. 

OBLIGE, to constrain, to bind by doing a favour to, to do a 
favour to. (F.,-L.) M. E. obligen, Rob. of Glouc. p. 12, 1. 31.-F. 
obli^er, * to oblige, tie, bind ; * Cot. — Lat. obligare, to bind together, 
oblige. — Lat. ob, to ; and ligare, to bind. Sec Ob- and Liga- 
XQent. Der. oblig-ing, used as adj., Pope, Prol. to Satires, 208 ; 
ohlig-at-ion, M, E. obligacion, Rob. of Glouc. p. 391, 1. 11, from F. 
obligation — Lat. acc. obligationem ; oblig-at-or-y, from Lat. obligato- 
rius ; oblig-at-or-i-ly, oblig-at-or-i-ness. 

OBLIQUE, slanting, perverse. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Timon, iv. 3. 
j8. — F. oblique, 'crooked, oblique;* Cot. — Lat. obliquus, oblicus, 
slanting, sideways, awry.— Lat. ob (scarcely affecting the sense) ; and 
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liquis (rare), oblique (W'hite). p. The orig. sense of liquis or 
liquus is ‘bent;* cf. Russ, luka, a bend, luke, a bow, G. lenksam, 

liable, flexible, Lithuan. lenkti, to bend. — ^ LAK, to bend ; 

‘ick, i. 748. See Lake (1). Der. obliqu-i-ty, from F. obliquiU, 

‘ obliqui^ ’ (Cot.), from Lat. acc. obliquitatemr, oblique-ness. 

OBLITEB.ATE, to efface. (L.) In Mfinsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. 
obliteratus, pp. of obliterare or oblitterare, to efface, smear out. — Lat. 
ob, over ; and litera littera, a letter ; see Letter, Line. p. The 
etymology is generally given from liius, pp. of linere, to smear; 
which will not account for the syllable -er- ; the fact is, that the 
orig. sense of litera is a smear, mark, stroke, and that it is litera 
which is connected with litus. y. Hence the usual derivation is 
ultimately correct, but it passes over (without explanation) a stage 
in the word’s history. Der. ohliterat-ion. 

OBLIVION, forgetfulness. (K., — L.) M. E. ohliuion (for oblivion), 
Gower, C. A. ii. 23, 1. 19. — F. oblivion. — Lat. obliuionevi, acc. oiobliuw, 
forgetfulness. — Lat, obliu-, base of the inceptive verb obliuisci, to 
forget. Root ndeertain ; the prelix is the prep. ob. Perhaps con- 
nected with liuescere, to become livid, turn black and blue (hence, 
perhaps, to become dark). See Livid. Der. ohlivi-ous, Min- 
sheu, oblyvyouse in I'alsgrave, from F. oblivieux (Cot.) Lat. obliuiosus ; 
oblivi-ous-ly, ohlivi-ous-ness. 

OBLONG, long from side to side. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave. — F, 
oblong, ‘oblong, somewhat long;* Cot. — Lat. oblongus, long, esp. 
long across. — Lat. ob, across, over ; and longus, long. Sec Ob- 
and Long. 

OBLOQUY, calumny. (L.) ‘ From the great obloquy in which 
hee was ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 44 f. Englished from Lat. 
obloquium, contradiction. — Lat. obloqui, to speak against. — Lat. ob, 
against ; and loqui, to speak. See Ob- and LoQ.uacious. 

OBNOXIOUS, offensive, answerable. (L.) Formerly used in 
the Lat. sense of ‘ liable to ; ’ as in Milton, Samson, 106 ; P. L. ix. 
1 70, 1094. See Trench, Select Glossary. — Lat. obnoxius, liable to 
hurt ; also, hurtful ; whence the E. word was formed by change of 
-us to -07/s. — Lat. ob, prefix ; and noxius, hurtful. See Ob- arul 
Noxious. Der. ohnoxiom-ly, -ness. 

OBOE, a hautboy. (Ital., — F., — L. and Scand.) The Ital. spell- 
ing of hautboy. — Ital. oboe, a hautboy (Meadows, Eng .-Ital. section). 

— h'. hauthois. Sec Hautboy. 

OBOLUS, a very small Gk. coin. (L., — Gk.) Sometimes used 
in mod. E. — Lat. /.6o///s. — Gk. a small coin, perhaps orig. in 

the shajie of a small rod or nail ; a collateral form of bathos, a spit. 
See Obelisk. 

OBSCENE, unchaste, foul. (L.) Spelt ofesccPTic in Minsheu, ed. 
1 627. — Lat. obscenus, obsccanus, obsca-nus, repulsive, foul. Ktym. 
very doubtful ; as one sense of obscenus is ill-boding, inauspicious, it 
may be connected with Lat. scauus, left, left-handed, unlucky, iii- 
au.spicious. Der. obscene-ness, obscen-i-ty. 

OjBSCUIIE, dark, little known. (F., — L.) ‘Now is faire, and 
now obscure; ’ Rom. of the Rose, 5351. — F. obscur, * obscure,’ Cot.— 
Lat. obscurus, dark, lit. ‘ covered over.’ — Lat. ob, o\er; and -scurm, 
covered, from ^ SKU, to cover. Cf. Skt. sku, to cover ; and see 
Sky. Der. obscure-ly, -ness ; obscure, verb, used by Surrey to tj ans- 
lale Lat. caligare in Virgil, uEn. ii. 606 ; ohscur-i-ty, from F. obscurite, 
‘ obscurity * (Cot.), from Lat. acc. obscuritatem ; also obscur-at-ion, 
directly from Lat. obscur atio. 

OBSEQUIES, funeral rites. (F., — L.) M. E. obsequies, Chaucer, 
C. T. 995 (Six-text, A. 993). — O. P\ obseques, ‘ obsequies; * Cot. — 
Lat. obsequias, acc. of obsequice, s. pi., funeral rites ; lit. * followings.’ 

— Lat. ob, prep., near; and sequi, to follow. See Ob- and 
Sequence ; also Obsequious. 

OBSEQUIOUS, compliant. (F., — L.) See Trench, Select 
Glossary. In Shak. Oth. i. 1. 46. — O.F. obsequieux, ‘obsequious;’ 
Cot. — Lat. obsequiosus, full of compliance. — Lat obsequium, com- 
pliance. — Lat. fMequi, to comply with ; lit. ‘ to follow near.’ — Lat. 
ob, near ; and sequi, to follow. See Ob- and Sequence. Der. 
obsequious-ly, -ness. 

OBSERVE, to heed, regard, keep. (F., — L.) M. E. obseruen 
(with u ==> v), Chaucer, C. T. 13561. — O. F. observer, ‘ to observe ; ’ 
Cot. — Lat. obseruare, to mark, take notice of. — Lat. ob (scarcely 
affecting the sense) ; and seruare, to keeji, heed. See Ob- and 
Serve. Der. observ-er, observ-nble, observ-abl-y, observ-able-ness ; 
observ-ance, M. £. obseruaunce, Chaucer, C. T. 1502, 10830, from F, 
observance, which from Lat. obseruantia ; observ-ant, Hamlet, i. i. 71, 
from F. observant, pres. part, of the verb observer ; observant-ly ; observ- 
atdon, L. L. L. iii, 28, and in Palsgrave, directly from Lat. t^seruaiio ; 
observ-at-or, observ-at-or-y, 

OBSOLESCENT, going out of use. (L.) In Johnson’s Diet., 
s. V. Hereout. — Lat. obsolescent-, stem of pres. part’, of obsolescere, to 
grow old, inceptive form of obsolere, to decay. See Obsolete. 
Der. obsolescence. 
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OBBOI.ETXI, gone out of use. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. ' 

I.,at. ohsoletus^ pp. of obsolere, to grow old, decay. p. The etym. 
of this word is very doubtful ; it is not even known how it should 
be divided. Perhaps from 06, against, and solere^ to be wont, as if 
cbsolere s® to go against custom. Moreover, the Lat. solere is also a 
difficult word ; perhaps from ^SAL, for SAR, to keep ; see Kick, iL 
354. Ber. obsolete-ness ; and see obsolescent, 

OBSTACXiE, a hindrance. (F.,— L.) M. E. obstacUy Chaucer, 
C. T. 9533. — F. obstacle. — Lat. obstaculum^ a hindrance, a double 
dimin. form with suffixes -cu-lu*. l^it. obstare, to stand in the way. 
•• Lat. oi>, over against ; and stare, to stand, from to stand. 

See Ob- and Stand; also Obstetric. 

OBSTETRIC, pertaining to midwifery. (L.) In Pope, Dun- 
ciad, iv. 394. Shortened from obstetriciou , occurring in Cudworth, 
Intellectual System, b. i. c. 4 (R.) — Lat. obstetricius, obstetric. — Lat. 
obstetrici-, crude form of obste/Hx, a midwife ; the stem being obste- 
tric-. p. In obste-trix, the suffix -trix is the fern, suffix answering to 
masc. suffix -tor ; the lit. sense is * a female who stands near or 
beside.* — Lat. obstare, to stand near. — l.at. ob, near ; and stare, to 
stand. See Obstacle. Der. obstetrics, obstetric-al. 
OBSTlISrATE, stubborn. (L.) M. E, obstinat, Gower, C. A. ii. 
117, 1 . 10. We find the .sb. obstinacy 5 lines above, with the Lat. 
obstinacio in the margin. — l.at. obstinatus, resolute, stubborn ; pp. of 
obstinare, to set about, be resolved on. — I.at. ob, over against ; and 
an obsolete sb. stina* stana), only occurring in the comp, destina, 
a support, stay, prop. See Ob- and Bestine. The root is ^STA, 
to stand, stand firm. Ber. ohsiinate-ly ; ohstinac-y, formed by analogy 
with Uffacy from legate, &c. 

OBSTREPEROUS, noisy, clamorous. (L.) In Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Maid in a Mill, iii. i. 5. — I.at. obstreperus, clamorous; by 
change of -us to -ous. — Lat. ob, against, near ; and strepere, to make 
a noise, rattle, roar, iierhaps of imitative origin. , Ber. obstreperous- 
ly, -ness. 

OBSTBICTIOW, obligation. (L.) Very rare. In Milton, 
Samson, 312. A coined word; made from Lat. obstrictus, bound, 
obliged, ji]). of ohstringere, to bind, fasten. — Lat. ob, over against; 
and stringere, to bind. See Ob- and Strict. 

OBSTRUCT, to block uj) a way, &c. (L.) In Milton, P. L. v. 
257, X. 636. [Probably really due to the earlier sb. obstruction, 
occurring in Sir T. Elyot, Castcl of llelth, b, ii. c. 32, a word taken 
directly from Lat. obstruction — Lat. obstructus, pp. of obstruere, to 
build in the way of anything. — Lat. ob, over against ; and struere, 
to build. See Ob- and Structure. Ber. obstruct-ion, as above ; 
ohsfruetd ve, obstruct-ive-ly. 

OBTAIN, to get, gain, hold. (F., — L.) ‘ Possible for vs in this 

life to obtaine; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 7 d. — F. obtenir. — Lat. 
obtinere, to hold, obtain. — Lat. 06, near, close to; and tenere, to hold. 
See Ob- and Tenable. Ber. ohtain-ahle. 

OBTRUDE, to thrust upon, thrust in upon. (L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. — Lat. ohtrudere, pp. obtrusus, to thrust against, obtrude on 
one. — Lat. ob, against ; and trudere, to thrust, allied to E. threaten. 
See Ob- and Threat. Der. obtrus-ion, obtrus-ive, obtrus-ive-ly ; 
from the pp. obtrusus. 

OBTUSE, blunt, dull. (F., — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — C>.F. 
obtus, * dull, blunt ; ’ Cot. — Lat. obtusus, blunt ; pp. of obtundere, to 
beat against or upon, to dull, deaden. — Lat. ob, upon ; and tundere, 
to beat, strike, from ^ TUD, to strike ; cf. Skt. tud, to strike. 
Ber. obtu se-ly, -ness. 

OBVERSE, lit. turned towards one, used of the face of a coin, as 
opposed to the reverse. (L.) Modern ; not in Todd’s Johnson. — 
lilt, ohuersus, pp. of obuertere, to turn towards. — Lat. ob, towards ; 
and uertere, to turn. See Ob- and Verse. Der. obverse-ly, 
9BVIATB, to meet in the way, prevent. (L.) ‘ Obviate, to meet 
with one, withstand, resist;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. obuiatus, 
pp. of obuiarct to meet in the way, go towards. — Lat. ob, over 
against; and uia, a way. See Ob- and Voyage. And see 
Obvious. 

OBVIOUS, evident. (L.) Orig. ‘ meeting in the way,* as defined 
by Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. obuius, meeting, lying in the way, ob- 
vious. — Lat. ob, near ; and uia, a way ; see Obviate. Der. obvious-ly, 
-ness. 

OCCASION, opportunity, occurrence. (F.,-L.) M. E. occasion, 
occasioun, Chaucer, C. T. 12000. — F. occasion.- Lat. occasionem, acc. 
of occasio, opportunity. •• Lat. oc-, put for ob before c ; and casus, pp. 
of cadere, to fall, befall ; see Ob- and Chance. Der. occasion-al, 
oceasion-al-ly. And see Occident. 

OCCIDENT, the west. (F., — L.) Not now common. M.E. 
Occident, Chaucer, C. T. 4717* ■■ Occident, ‘the Occident, the 

west ; * Cot. — Lat. occidentem, acc. of pres. pt. of occidere, to set (as 
the sun), go down. — Lat. oc- (for ob before c) ; and cadere, to fall ; 
see Ob- and Chanco. Ber. occident-al, All’s Well, ii. 1. 1C6. 
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^ OCCIPUT, the back part of the skull. (L.) In Phillips, ed, 
1706. [The adj. occipital is found earlier, in Minsheu, ed. 1627.] 
— Lat. occiput, the back of the head.— Lat. oc- (for ob before c), over 
against ; and caput, the head. See Ob- and Chiefl Ber. occipit-al, 
formed from occipit-, crude form of occiput. 

OOCUIiT, hidden, secret. (F.,— L.) In Blount’sGloss.,ed. 1674. 
—F. occulte, ‘hidden ;* Cot. — Lat. occultum, acc. of occultus, hidden, 
pp. of occulere, to cover over. — Lat. oc- (for ob before c) ; and . 
cedere to hide (not found), from ^ KAL, to cover, hide, whence 
also E. hell. See Ob- and Hell. ^ The change from a in 
calere* to short u is the same as in occupy from capere, to take. 
Ber. occult-ly, -ness ; occult, verb, Hamlet, iii. 2. 85, from F. oe- 
culter, • to hide * (Cot.), which from Lat. occuUare, frequentative of 
occulere. Also occult-at-ion, in Palsgrave, an astronomical term, bor- 
rowed from Lat. occuUatio, a hiding. 

OCCUPY, to keep, hold, fill, employ. (F.,— L.) M. E. oecupien, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4844 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 409. — F. occuper. — Lat, 
occupare, to lay hold of, occupy. — Lat. oc- (for oh before c) ; and 
capere, to seize. See Ob- and Captive. ^ Compare note to 
Occult. The final -y is due to the i in the M. E. infin. ending 
-ien, which was substituted for the ordinary ending -en, probably 
to strengthen the word ; cf. the suffix -inn for -an in A. S. causal 
verbs. Ber. occupi-er ; also occup-at-ion, M. E. occupacion, Gower, 
C. A. ii. 50, 1 . 18, from F. occupation, which from Lat. acc. occu- 
pationem ; also occup-ant, from F. occupant, pres. pt. of occuper ; 
occup-anc-y, 

OCCUR, to happen. (F., — L.) The word occurs in a letter from 
Cromwell to Sir T. Wyat dated Feb. 22, 1338 (R.) — F. occurrer, ‘ to 
occurr ; * Cot. — Lat. occurrere, to run to meet, meet, appear, occur. — 
Lat. oc- (for oh before c) ; and currere, to run. See Ob- and 
Course. Der. occurr-ent, Bible, i Kings, v. 4, from O. F. occurrent, 

‘ occurrent, accidental! * (Cot.), which from occurrent-, stem of the 
pres. part, of occurrere. Also occurr-ence, i lien. V, v. chor. 40, from 
O. F. occurrence, ‘ an occurrence or accident,* Cot. 

OCEAN, the main sea. (F., — L., — Gk.) M.E. ocean, Chaucer, 

C. T. 4925 {tiot 9425). — C). F. ocean, fern, oceane; Cot. gives 
mer oceane, the ocean, or maine sea.* — Lat. oceamtm, acc. of oceanus, 
the main sea. — Gk. unceavus, the great stream siqiposccl to encomj)ass 
the earth, Homer, 11 . xiv. 245, xx. 7 ; a word of unknown origin. 
Ber. ocean-ic. 

OCEXiOT, a small carnivorous animal. (Mexican.) Described in 
a tr. of Buffon, London, 1793, i. 303. ‘ Ocelotl, or leopard-cat of 
Mexico;* Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, tr. by Cullen, ii. 319. ‘ Ocelotl 
in Mexican is the name of the tyger, but Buffon applies it to the 
Icopard-cat ; * id., footnote. — Mex. ocelotl, a tiger. 

OCHRE, a fine clay, commonly yellow. (F., — L., — Gk.) In 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxiii. c. 13. The ch is due to Gk. x*' it is 
spelt occur in Palsgrave, oher in Cotgrave. — O. F. ocre, ‘painters* 
oker ; * Cot. — Lat. ochra. — Gk. yellow ochre, .so called from 
its pale colour. — Gk. eexpos, pale, wan, esp. pale-yellow. Root 
uncertain. Der. ochre-ous, ochr-y. 

OCTAGON, a plane figure with eight sides and angles. (Gk.) 
In Phillips, ed. 1 706. Coined from Gk. ukt&, for okt^j, eight, cognate 
with E. eight ; and yoevia, an angle, corner, derived from y 6 vv, the 
knee. See Eight and Elnee. Der. octagon-al. 

OCTAHEDRON, a solid figure with eight equal triangular 
sides. (Gk.) Spelt octaedron in Phillips, ed. 1 706. The h represents 
the Gk. hard breathing. Coined from uterd, for burd/, eight, cognate 
with E. eight ; and edpa, a base, a scat, from the base hsd-, cognate 
with £. sit. See Eight and Sit. And see Decahedron. 

OCTANGUDAR, having eight angles. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1O74. Formed with adj. suffix -ar (-Lat. -arts) from Lat. 
octangulus, eight-angled. — Lat. oct-, for octo, eight; and angulus, an 
angle. See Eight and Angle. 

OCTANT, the aspect of two planets when distant by the eighth 
part of a circle. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706 — Lat. octant-, stem of 
octans, an instrument for measuring the eighth of a circle. — Lat. octo, 
eight. See Eight. 

OCTAVE, lit. eighth ; hence eight days after a festival, eighth 
note in music. (F., — L.,— Gk.) [The true old F. form of eight was 
oit, nit, whence M. E. utas, an octave (Halliwell); occurring as late 
as in Palsgrave.] ‘ The octauis [octaves] of the Epyphany ; * Fabyan’s 
Chron. an. 1 324-5, ed. Ellis, p. 428. -F. octaves, pi. of octave ;'Cot. 
gives ‘ octave, an octave, an eighth ; octaves d*une feste, the octave, 
eight days, [or] on the eighth day, after a holiday. — Lat. octaua, fem. 
of octauus, eighth. - Lat. octo, eight ; see Eight. Der. octav-o, from 
Lat. octauo, abl. case of octauus ; a book was said to be in folio, in 
quarto, in octavo, &c. 

OCTOBER, the eighth month of the Roman year. (L.) In 
Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 10, 1 . 4.— Lat. October; from 
octo, eight. The origin of the suffix -ber is doubtful. 
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OCTOOBNABIAN, one who is eighty years old. (L.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson. Coined from Lat. octogenartw$, belonging to 
eighty. —Lat. eighty each ; distributive form belonging to 

ociogintot eighty. — Lat. oc/o, eight ; and •ginta»^-einta, short for de* 
cinta, a derivative from decent^ ten, cognate with E. ten. See Slight 
and Ten. 

OOTOSYIiIiABIC, having eight syllables. (L..-Gk.) Tyr- 
whitt, in his Introd. to Chaucer, § vii, speaks of * the octosyllable 
metre,' without the suffix -tc. — Lat. octosyllabus^ adj.. having 8 sylla- 
bles. -Gk. bieri), eight ; and <rwAAo/ 3 ^, a syllable. See Eight and 
Syllable. 

OCIJliAB, prtaining to the eye. (L.) * Ocular proof ; ' 0 th. 

iii. 3. 360. — Lat. ocularis^ adj., formed from oculus^ the eye, a 
dimin. of octts *, the eye, a form not used, but cognate with E. eye ; 
see Bye. Der. ocular-ly^ bin-ocular ^ in-oculaie ; also ocul-isi, from 
Lat. oculus, 

ODD, not even, strange, queer. (Scand.) M.E. odde. 'Qdde or 

euen ; * Gower, C. A. iii. 138, 1 . 10. ‘ None odde jerez* — no odd years, 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 13 . 426. ‘None odde wedding ’=110 irregular 
marriage; Myrc’s Instructions for Parish Priests, ed. Peacock, 1 . 198. 
— Icel. oddi, a triangle, a point of land ; mclaph. from the triangle, 
an odd number, opp. to even ; also used in the metaphorical phrase 
standadt i odda^ to stand at odds, be at odds, quarrel. In composition, 
we find Icel. oddamabr^ the odd man, the third man, one who gives a 
casting vote ; oddatala^ an odd number. Hence it is clear that the 
notion of * oddness * arose from the figure of a triangle, which has 
two angles at the base and an odd one at the vertex. Also oddi is 
closely related to oddr, a point of a weapon, which stands for orrfr, 
by assimilation. + A. S. ord, point of a sword, point, beginning, 
chief. 4* I)*^*^* ^ point; odde, a tongue of land. + Swed. udda, 

odd, not even ; udde, a point, cape, promontory; udd, a point, prick. 
4 “ G. or/, a place, region, M.H.G. or/, an extreme point. p. The 
common Teut. type is USDA, Kick, iii. 36 ; and the orig. sense is 
sharp point-or edge, esp. of a weapon. — ^WAS, to cut; cf. Skt. vas, 
to cut. Perhaps Gk. vvvit, a plough-share, and Lat. uomer, a plough- 
share, are also from this root. And cf. Skt. vast, a carpenter’s adze. 
^ The sense of ‘strange,* or ‘queer,* seems to be a mere develop- 
ment from that of uneven. The W. od, notable, excellent, odd, is 
prob. merely borrowed from E. ; the sense of ‘ notable ’ is sometimes 
attached to A. S. ord. The phrase odds and ends means ‘ points and 
ends,’ hence, scraps; it is closely allied to the M. E. ord and ende — 
beginning and end ; see Tyrwhitt’s note to Chaucer. C.T. 14639, and 
my note to the same line in the Monkes Tale, Group 13 , 1. 3911. 
^ Quite distinct from Orts, q. v. Der. odd-ly, odd-ness, odd-i-ty, 
odd-fellow \ odds, Oth. ii. 3. 1S5. 

ODE, a song. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 3. 99. — F. 

ode, ‘an ode;’ Cot. — Lat. oda, orfe. — Gk. ySi^, a song; contracted 
form of doi6^, a song. — Gk. ddbeiv, to sing; related to drjbdn^, a 
nightingale, singing bird. p. The base of dflSuu is dfid, where 
d is prosthetic, and fi 8 is a weakened form of fah = vad, cognate 
with Skt. vad, to sound, to speak; cf. Skt. vddaya, to cause to sound, 
to play, vddya, a musical instrument. — WAD, to speak, call, sing. 
Der. ep-ode, com-ed-y (for com-od-y), trag-ed-y (for trag-od-y), mel-od-y, 
mon-od-y, palin-ode, par-od-y, psalm-od-y, pros-od-y, rhaps-od-y. 

ODIUM, hatred. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. [The adj. odious 
is much older; in Henrysoun, Complaint of Creseide, st. 19, last 
line.] — Lat. odium, hatred. — Lat. odi, I hate; an old pt. t. used as a 
present. Allied to Gk. dduv, to thrust, push; so that the orig. 
sense was ‘to thrust away.' Also to Skt. vadk, to strike. — V WADH, 
to strike. See Curtius, i. 323. Der. odi-ous. Test, of Creseide, st. 33, 
from F. odieux, ‘odious' (Cot.), which from Lat. odiosus, adj., forra^ 
from odium ; odi-ous-ly, -ness. And see annoy. 

ODOUR, scent, perfume. (F., — L.) M.E. orfowr, Wyclif, Eph. v. 
2. — F. odeur, ‘an odor, sent;' Cot.— Lat. odorem, acc. of odor, a 
scent. — AD, to smell; whence also Gk. o^uv (sAS-yciv), to smell; 
and Lithuan. udziu, I smell. Der. odor-ous, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. no, 
from Lat. oddrus^ by change of -us to -ous, and throwing back the 
accent; odor-ous-ly. Also odori-fer-ous, L. L. L. iv. 2. 128, coined 
from Lat. odori-fer, odour-bearing ; which from odori-, crude form of 
odor, and -fer, bearing, from ferre, to bear ; see Bear (i). And see 
Olfactory, Osmium, Ozone, Redolent. 

OE, from, belonging to, among. (E.) M.E. of', passim.— A. S. 
of, of ; Grein, ii. 308. + Du., Icel,, Swed., Dan., and Goth. af. 4 - O. 
ab; O.H. G. aba, + Lat. ab. 4 * Gk. dir 6 , + Skt. apa, away. p. Ap- 
parently an instrumental case from a base AP, From the same base 
we have the gen. case appearing in Gk. diif, back again, Lat. abs, 
away from; also the locative case appearing in Gk. Iirf, Lat. ob, 
near to. Also Lat. apud, near, at. y. The E. off is merely 
another spelling of of; see Off. 8. A comparative form occurs 
in E, after {mb of tet) ; see Alter. And see A- (6), Ab-, Apo-, 
Ob-, Bpi-. , 


» OFF, away, away from. (E.) Merely another form of <f; and in 
old authors there is no distinction between the words, the spelling ef 
doing duty for both. ‘Smiteth q/* my hed'« smite off my head; 
Chaucer, C.T. 784. The spelling off for 0/ occurs in Barbour's 
Bruce, i. 27, &c. The earliest instance appears to be in the line: 

‘ For thou art mon 0^ strange lond ; * Rob. of Glouc. p. 115, 1 . 15. 
In the 13th century the spelling off is (I believe) never found. See 
Of. Der. see below, of-fal, off-ing, off-scouring, off-set, offshoot, off 
sprit^, 

OFFAli, waste meat, refuse. (E.) See Trench, Select Glossary. 
M. E. offal ; * Offal, that ys bleuit of a thynge, as chyppys, or other 
lyke, Caducum y Prompt. Parv. Thus it was formerly used of chips 
of wood falling from a cut log; and is merely compounded of ojf*and 
fall; see Off' and Fall. 4’Uu. afval, fall, windfall, refuse, offal; 
from af, off, and vallen, to fall. 4 * Dan. ^ald, a fall off, decline, 
refuse, offal. 4* G. abfall, offal ; from ab, oC and fallen. 

OFFEND, to annoy, displease. (F.,-L.) M. E. offenden, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 2396. — Fs ‘to offend, hurt;’ Cot. — Lat. offendere 
(pp. offensus), to strike or dash against, hurt, injure. — Lat. of- (put 
for ob before /), against; and fendere *, to strike, only occurring in 
compounds. See Defend. Der. offence or offense, M. E. offence, 
Chaucer, C. T. 5558, from O. F. offence or offense (Cot.), from Lat, 
offensa, an offence, orig. fem. of pp. offensus ; offens-ive, K. Lear, iv. 2. 
1 1 , from F. offensif (Cot ), as if from Lat. offensiuus ^ (not used) ; 
offens-ive-ly, offens-ive-ness ; also offend-er, 

OFFER, to propose, present, lay before. (L.) Directly from 
Latin. In very early use ; found even in A. S. M. E. offren, 
Chaucer, C.T. 12841 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 14, 1 . 16. — A. S, offrian, to 
offer ; see exx. in .Sweet’s A. S. Reader. — Lat. offerre, to offer. — Lat. 
of- (for ob before /), near ; and ferre, to bring, to bear, cognate with 
E. bear. See Ob- and Bear. Der. offer, sb., offer-er; offer-ings» 
A. S. offrung, Mark, ix. 49. Also offer-tor-y, M. E. offertorie, 
Chaucer, C.T. 712 «F. offertoire (Cot.), from Lat. offertorium, 
a place to which offerings were brought, an offertory, extended 
from offertor, an offerer, formed from the verb offerre with agential 
suffix -tor. 

OFFICE, duty, employment, act of worship, &c. (F.,—L.) In 
early use. 'M.. H. offliz, office. ‘On thin in thy official position; 

Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 2071. — F. Lat. officium, 

duty, service, lit. the doing of a service; contracted from opificium.MB 
Lat. opi-, crude form of opes, sb. pi. wealth, also aid, help; and 
facere, to do. See Opulent and Fact. We can hardly 

derive opificium from optts, work. Dor. office-bearer ; offic-er, M, E, 
officers, Chaucer, C.T. 8066, from F. Low Lat. officiarius, 

one who performs an office ; offic-i-al, P. Plowman, B. .\x. 136, from 
O. F. official, * an officiall ’ (Cot,), which from Lat. officialis ; offied- 
al-ly ; offei-aie, in Milton, P. L. viii. 83, from Low Lat. officiaius, pp. 
of officiare, to perform an office, occurring a. n. 1314 (Ducange). 
Also ojfici-ous (see Trench, Select Glossary), used sometimes in a 
good sense, Titus Andron. v. 2. 202, from F. officieux, ‘ officious, 
dutifull, serviceable’ (Cot.), which from Lat. offeiosus, obliging; 
offici-ous-ly, nffici-ous-ness. 

OFFING, the part of the visible sea remote from the shore. (E.) 

‘ Offin or Offing, the open sea, that part of it wliich is at a good dis- 
tance from the shore ;’ Phillms, ed. 1706. Merely formed from off 
with the suffix -i ng . See Off. 

OFFSCOURING, refuse. (E.) Lit. nothing scoured off; 
hence, refuse. In i Cor. iv. 13 (A. V.) From Off and Scour. 

OFFSET, a young shoot, &c. (E.) Used in several senses. 
The sense ‘ shoot of a plant ' occurs in Ray, as cited in Todd’s 
Johnson (without a reference). From Off and Set. 

OFFSHOOT, that which shoots off. (E.) Not in Todd’s John- 
son. From Off and Shoot. 

OFFSPRING, progeny, issue. (E.) M. E. offspring, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 164, 1 . 14. The odd spelling oxspring occurs in Cursor 
Mundi, 1 . ii4i5.i^A. S. offspring, Gen. iii. 15. — A. S. of, off, from; 
and springan, to sparing. See Off, Of, and Spring. 

OFT, OFTEN, frequently, (E.) Oft is the orig. form; this 
was lengthened into ofte (dissyllabic), because -e was a common 
adverbial ending in the M. E. period. Lastly, ofte was lengthened to 
often before a vowel or h in hadde, &c. Thus : * Ful ofte tyme,' 
Chaucer, C. T. 358 (Group A, 356), where Tyrwhitt prints often 
unnecessarily, the best MSS. having ofte. Again: | That often hadde 
ben,’ id. 312 (Group A, 310). — A. S. oft, Grein, ii. 320. <4 Icel. oft, 
opt (pronounced oft), 4 Dan. ofte. 4 Swed. ofta. 4 G. o// ; O. H. G. 
of to. 4 Goth, ufta, adv. oft, Mk. v. 4 ; us^ as adj. in the phrase 
tfUzo ufta sauhte, frequent infirmities, i Tim. v. 33. p. The 
common Teut. type is UFTA, adv., Fick, iii. 34. In form, the word 
answers to Gk. Zrtaroe, highest, best ; and it is closely related to Gk, 
imip, Lat. super, E. truer ; see Over. From the notion of what is 
‘over* or superfluous, we pass to that of frequency. Der. often, adj,. 
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first found in the phr. oftt tyme or ofttn-iyme, Chaucer, C.T. 52, 358; 
o/ten-ness, mr We now say o/ten^trt o/tin*est ; the old forms were 
q/ 3 f-#r, 

OQMS&f OQT\rB, a double curve. (F., — Span., i- Arab.) 
Sometime absurdly written OG, as if compounded of two letters of 
the alphabet. Oget is another form of ogive (with t as in machine), 
*An Ogiue or Ogee^ a wreath, circlet, or round band in architec- 
ture;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. It is now generally used to mean a double 
curve formed by the union of a convex and concave line. An ogee 
arch is a pointed arch, with doubly-curved sides. — O. F. augive, * an 
ogive, a wreath, circlet, round band, in architecture;’ Cot. He also 
has: *Ogive^ an ogive, or ogee in architecture.’ B. The sugges- 
tion in E. Muller is certainly right ; he compares the Span, auge, 
highest point. Excellent examples of the ogee curve are to be 
found in Moorish domes and arches, and we may derive the term 
from the pointed top of such domes, &c. Cf. Span, cimacio ogee, 
an ogee moulding, where cimacio is derived from cima, sl summit, 
top; late Lat, eymatium, an ogee curve (Vitruvius). Similarly, the 
F. augive is derived from Span, auge, highest point, which curious 
word is also found in Port, and Italian. 7. The Span, auge is 
obviously derived from Arab, dwj, top, summit, vertex ; Rich. Diet, 
p. aoo. Der. ogiv-al, adj., sometimes oddly corrupted to ogee-fall. 

OQIiBy to look at sideways, glance at. (Du.) Not an old word 
in E. In Pope, Rape of the Lock, v. 23. Certainly of Du. origin ; 
answering to a Du. verb oogelen* (not in the Dictt.), a regular fre- 
uentative of oogen, ‘to cast sheeps eyes upon one;* liexham. 
uch frequentative verbs are extremely common in Dutch, and 
may be numbered by hundreds ; and we actually find the Low G. 
otpln, to ogle, in the Bremen Worterbuch, used as a frequentative 
of oegen, to look at; as well as O. Du. oogkeler, a flatterer, 
eye-servant, i. e. ogler (Oudemans). -• Du. ooge, the eye ; cognate 
with E. Eye, q. V. 

OGBE, a monster, in fairy tales. (F., — Span., — L.) Late. 
Added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. The quotation in Todd is from 
the E. version of the Arabian Nights, which was taken from the F. 
version. It is pretty clear that the word came to us by means of 
that very book. F. ogre, an ogre ; by no means an early word ; 
used by Voltaire in 1740 (Littr^. Traced by Dies as borrowed 
from Span, ogro (not in Meadows), O. Span, kuergo, uerco ; cognate 
with Ital. orco, a hobgoblin, demon. — Lat. orcum, acc. of oreus, 
(I) the abode of the dead, ^2) the god of the infernal regions, Orcus, 
Pluto. The O. Lat. form is said by Festus to have been uragus 
(White). Cf. A. S. ore, a demon ; occurring in oreneas (perhaps 
better orcenas) = monsters, Beowulf, ed. Grein, 112. Der. ogr-ess, 
from F. ogresse, 

OH, a later spelling of O, q. v. 

OIli, juice from the olive-tree, a greasy liquid. (F.,— L., — Gk.) 
We find in A. S. the form ele, in Goth, alew, forms borrowed ulti- 
mately from the Gk., but at a very early period ; see Curtius, i. 448. 
The M. E. oile was borrowed from French ; it occurs in Chaucer, C. 
T. 2963. •*0. F. oile (Burguy), later huile (Cotgrave). — Lat. oleum. 
Gk. ihaiov, oil ; cf. iKaia, an olive-tree, also an olive. So named from 
its liquidity. LI, later form of ^ RI, to flow ; see liiquid. 
p, * With Benfey, ii. 120, Diefenbach, Wtb. i. 36, Hehn, 422, 1 now 
regard the words in all other languages as borrowed from ihaia ; 
oliua is to i\aia as Achiui to *Axa<oT; initial o for « as in elogium^ 
iAcyefov. We ought perhaps to consider as the root of fXaiov (with 
Pott, i. 1. ao8) the root LI, liquefacere. In Greek, the prefixing of a 
vowel is justified ; it would not be so in the other languages ; ’ Curtius, 
i. 448. Der. oi 7 , verb ; the pp. oyled occurs in Hall's Satires, b. iv. 
sat. 4, 1 . 3 ^* Also oil-y, K. Lear, i. i. 227 ; oil-i-ne&s. Also oil-bag, 
-cake, -eloth, •colour, -nut, -painting. And see Olive, Oleaginoiis, 
Oleaster. 

OIISTTMEETT, a greasy substance for anointing wounds, &c. 
(F.i-iL.) The t is due to confusion with verb to anoint', the 
M.E. form being oinement or oynement. * [They] boujten [bought] 
swete-smelling oynementis, to come and to anoynte Jesu ; ’ Wyclif, 
Mark, xvi. i. Spelt oinement in Chaucer, C. T. 633. — O. F. oigne- 
ment, an anointmg, also an unguent, liniment ; Burguy. Formed 
with suffix -ment (— Lat, •mentum) from O. F. ongier (Burguy), an- 
other form of O. F. (and mod. F.) oindre, to anoint. —Lat. ungere, to 
anoint ; see Unguent, Anoint. 

OIiD, aged, full of years, ancient. (E.) M. E. old, def. form and 
pi. olde ; Chaucer, C. T. 5240, 10023. •• A. S. eald, O. Northumb. 
cldf Luke, i. 18. ^ Du. ovd (for 6ld[).<^Gt, alt, 4- Goth, aitheis. And 
cf. Lat. ad-ultus, an adult, one of full age. p. The common Teut. 
type is ALTHA, whence ALDA ; Fick, iii. 26. Like the -ultus in Lat. 
adultus, it is a pp. form from the ^ to nourish, as seen in Goth. 
alan, to nourish, Lat. alere, to nourish ; cf. Goth, m-althan, to grow 
old. It means ‘well nourished, grown up.’ See further under 
Adult* Adolesoent. Der. Macbeth, iii. 4. 75, apparently < 


’a Scand. word from Icel. addinn, old, or perhaps the adj. suffix -en is 
merely tacked on ; cf. gold-en. Also dd-ne^e, K. Lear, i. 2. 50 ; 
cf. eldne&s, Wyclif, Rom. vii. 6. Also eld, sb., eld-er (i), eld-est, 
ald-er-man, 

OIiEAGIETOUB, oily. (L.,— Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

— Lat. oleaginus, belonging to olive-oil ; by change of -us to -ous, as 
in arduous, Sec. An adj. form from oleum, oil. Not a true Lat. word, 
but borrowed from Gk. lAaiov ; see Oil. 

OliEANDEB, the rose-bay-tree. (F., — Low Lat.) * Oleander, 
rose-bay, rose-tree.*— O.F. oleandre, ‘the rose-tree, rose-bay, rose- 
lawrcll, rose-bay-tree ; * Cot. The same as Ital. oleandro. Span. 
eloendro, ‘the rose-bay- tree,’ Minsheu (1623), Port, eloendro, loendro. 
All those forms are variously corrupted (it is supposed) from Low 
Lat. lorandrum, a word cited by Isidore of Seville. p. Again, 
it has been suggested that lorandrum is an attempt at rendering 
rhododendron. This is but a guess; and there is no very great 
resemblance between the shrubs. Perhaps we may rather guess 
lorandrum to represent laurodendron*, a quite conceivable com- 
pound from lauro-, from Lat. laurus, laurel, and Gk. Sivbpov, a 
tree. y. The change from lorandrum to oleandrum is clearly due 
to confusion with oleaster. 

OLEASTER, the wild olive. (L.,— Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
»Lat. oleaster, Rom. xi. 17 (Vulgate). Formed with suffix -s-ter tas 
in poeta-s-ier) from olea, an olive-tree. — Gk. iKaia, an olive-tree. 
See OU. 

OLFACTORY, pertaining to smell. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 

— Lat. olfactorius, belonging to one that smells ; only appearing in 
the fem. and neut. forms, olfactoria, olfactorium, a smelling-bottle. 

— Lat. olfactor, one who smells ; (but only the fem. form olfactrix 
occurs). — Lat. olfaetus, a smelling, also pp. of olfacere, to smell, to 
scent ; of which a fuller form olejacere also occurs. — Lat. ole-re, to 
smell ; and facere, to make ; hence, to emit a scent. p. It is 
almost certain that olere stands for odere*, whence odor, smell. 
The change of d to / is a peculiarity of Latin, as in Ulysses for 
Odyssei4s, lacruma for daerttma ; see Tear (2). See Odour. 

OLIGARCHY, government by a few. (F., — L.,— Gk.) Spelt 
oligarchic in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. oligarchie, ‘an oligarchie;* 
Cot. — Low Lat. oligarchia (Ducange). — Gk. dKiyapx'iOL, government 
in the hands of a few. — Gk. 6Kiy-, for dhlyos, few, little ; and -apxln, 
fj om to rule. p. In the Gk. d-\iy-os, the 6- is prosthetic ; 

the word is akin to Lithuan. lesas, thin, lean, and to Skt. lepa, small- 
ness, from lip, to become small. And see Arch-, prefix. Der. 
oligarchi-c-al ; also oligarch, Gk. bKiydpxrjs ; oligarch-al. 

OLI9, a mixture, medley. (Span., — L.) A mistaken form of olia, 
which is an E. spelling of Span, olla, sounded veiy nearly as olia, the 
Span, ll answering to E. ly or to E. /// in million. The mistake occurs 
in Eikon Basilike, cap. xv, and is noticed by Milton. ‘ Not to tax him 
for want of elegance as a courtier in writing oglio for olla, the Span- 
ish word;* Milton, Answer to Eikon Basilike, cap. 15.— Span, olla, 

* a round earthen pot, an oglio ' (.sic) ; Meadows. Properly, the 
latter sense is due to the Span, dish called olla podrida, a dish of 
various meats and vegetables, hence a mixture, medley, olio. — Lat. 
olla, a pot ; from O. Lat. aula, a pot. Root uncertain. 

OLrtnB, the name of an oil-yielding tree. tF., — L., — Gk.) M. E. 
oliue (with u for v), O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 89, 1 . 5 from 
bottom. — F. olive. — Lat. oliua. — Gk. lAai'a, an olive-tree. See further 
under Oil. 

OMBRE, a game at cards. (F., — Span.,— L.) In Pope, Rape of 
the Lock, i. 56. — F. hombre, ombre (Hamilton). — Span._;«cgo del 
hombre, the game of ombre ; lit. ‘ game of the man ;* see Eng.-Span. 

S art of Meadows’ Diet. The Span, juego is from Lat. iocus ; see 
oke. The Span, hombre is from Lat. hominem, acc. of homo, a 
man ; see Human. 

OMEGA, the end. (Gk.) In Rev. i. 8. The sense ‘ end * is due 
to the fact that omega is the last letter of the Gk. alphabet. Its 
force is that of long o.— Gk. 6 j, called di tskya, i. e. great o or long 0 ; 
where tiiya is the neut. of pAyas, great, allied to E. micUe ; see 
Mickle. fT Opposed to alpha, the first letter ; see Alphabet. 
OMELET, a pancake made chiefly of eggs. (F., — L.) In Cot- 
grave. — F. omelette, ‘ an omelet or pancake of eggs ; * Cot. An 
older form was ctumelette; Cot. also gives: * Aumelette d'cegfs, an’ 
omelet, or pancake made of egges.’ p. The forms of the word 
are various ; a very common old form, according to Scheler, wss 
omelette, but this was preceded by the forms edemette, alemelle, and 
alumelle. It is clear that amelette is a corruption from the older 
alemette ; and it seems that alemette, in its turn, took the place of 
alemelle. y. Now the O. F. alemelle signified ‘ a thin plate,* esp, 
the blade of a knife, and is still preserved m the mod. F. alumelle ^a 
corrupted spelling), with the sense of ‘ sheathing of a ship,* as a 
nautical term (Hamilton). That is, the omelet was named trom its 
thin, flat, shape, and has nothing to do with F. mufi, eggs, as some 
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supposed ; sd that the old expression in Cotgrave, viz. €tumtilett§ (Tceufs, ^ 
is ^ite correct, not tautological. See alemelt, the blade of a knife, 
in Roquefort. 8. Lastly, aUnulle (or alemelt) is a mistaken form, 
due to confusion of la lemelle (the correct form) with ValemelUt as if 
the article had been elided before a vowel. - Lat. lanulla, a thin 
plate, properly of metal ; dimin. of lamina^ a thin, Hat plate ; see 
JjfiJilllia. V There seems to be no reason for doubting the cor- 
rectness of this curious etymology, due to littr^ ; see the articles 
in Littr^ and Scheler, under the words omeUtte and ciumdlt. 

OlOSK, a sign of a future event, prognostication. (L.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, i. 1. 123.*- Lat. ow*n, an omen ; O. Lat. osmuu Root^ 
uncertain ; some connect it with os, the mouth, others with ausetdtare, ' 
to hear, and auris, the ear ; the latter is more likely. Der. omen^ed, 
chiefly in itt-omerud ; omin-ot/s (Minsheu), imitated from Lat. omin- 
tmts, adj., formed from omtn-, stem of omm; omm-ouWy, omiVi- 
txuti^ness. Also ab’<min>fats. 

OMIT, to leave out, n^lect. (L.) *Nor orniued no charitable 
meane;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 8870. — Lat. omittere, to omit; 
lit. ‘ to let go.* Put for ommittere, which stands (by assimilation) 
for obmittere, * Lat. oh (which often scarcely affects the sense) ; and 
fnittere, to send, let go. See Ob- and Mission. Der. omiss^ion, 
Troil. hi. 3. 230, from F. omission, * an omission * (Cot.), which from 
Lat. omissionem, acc. of omissio, from pp. omissus. Also omiit-ance, 

& coined word. As You Like It, hi. 5. 133. 

OMNIBUS, a public vehicle. (L.) The name seems to have 
been first used in France. They were used in Paris about 1828 ; 
and were so called because intended for the use of all classes.— Lat. 
otnnibus, for all, dat^l. of omnis, all. Root uncertain. 

OMNIPOTENT, almighty. (F., - L.) M. E. omnipotent, 
Chaucer, C. T. 6005.— F. omnipotent ; Cot. — Lat. omnipotent-, stem 
of omnipotens, all-powerful. — Lat. omni-, crude form of omnh, all ; 
and potens, powerful ; see Potent. Der. omnipotent-ly, omnipotence, 
from F. omnipotence (Cot.). 

OMNIPIMSENT, everywhere present. (F., — L.) Milton has 
omnipresence, P. L. vh. 590, xi. 336. Coined from omni-, crude form 
of omnis, all ; and Present, q. v. Der. omnipresence, 

OMNISCIENT, all-knowing. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 430. 
Coined from omnv, crude form of omnis, all j and scient-, stem 
of sciens, pres. part, of scire, to know. See Science. Der. 


omniscience, 

OMNIVOROUS, all-devouring, feeding on all kinds of food. 
(L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. omniuorus, all-devouring ; 
by change of -«s to -ous. — Lat. omni-, crude form of omnis, all ; and 
•uorus, devouring, from uorare, to devour ; see Voracious. 

ON, upon, at, near. (E.) M. £. on ; passim. — A. S. on ; passim. 
4 * Du. aan, 4 ^cel. d (for an). <4 Dan. an, prep, and adv. 4 Swed. d, 
prep. ; an, adv. 4 ^. a«. 4 ^oth.af»a, to, upon, on. 4 ^ 1 ^* <i*'®*+Russ. 
na. p. All from ANA, pronom. base of the third person ; * dvd is 
evidently a case-form of the demonstrative stem, which is preserved 
as ana m Skt., as anas ( sb UU) in Lithuanian, and as onu with the 
same meaning in Church-Slavonic ; ’ Curtius, i. 381. See In, which 
is a weakened form, or a different case ; on is perhaps an instru- 
miental case, and in a locative case. Der. on, adv. ; on-set, on-slaugkt, 
on-ward, on-wards ; and see anon. 

ONCE, a single time, at a former time. (E.) M.E. ones, 
oones, onis, Chaucer, C. T. 5592, 5595 ; cf. at ones, id. 767. The final 
s was sharp, not pronounced as z ; and this is why the word is now 
spelt with ce, which is an attempt to shew this. — A. S. dnes, once ; 
orig* gen. case masc. and neut. of an, one ; the gen. case was some- 
times used adverbially, as in needs, twise, thrise. See One (1 ). Der. 
nonce, in the phr. /or the nonce ; see Nonce. 

ONCE, OUNCE, an animal ; see Ounce (2). 

ONE (i), single, undivided, sole. (E.) [The mod. pronunciation 
[wun] seems to have arisen in the W. of England ; it is noticed by 
Jones, in 1701, as in use ‘ in Shropshire and some parts of Wales ; ’ 
Ellis, On Early Eng. Pronunciation, p. 1012. It does not appear to 
be older in literature than about A.D. 1500 ; I believe the spelling 
won occurs in the Works of Tyndal (a Gloucestershire man), but I 
have lost the reference. At any rate, the M.E. pronunciation was 
like that of -one in stone, hone, and is still preservea in al-one, at-one, 
on-ly ; we never say wunly. We do, however, say wuns (with sharp 
s) for once.] M. E. oon, on ; also 00, 0 ; dative oone, one ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 343, 365, 681, 749, &C. — A.S. an, one; Grein, i. 29. 4 Du. 
een. 4 Iccl. einn. 4 Dan* 4 Swed. en. 4 G. ein. 4 Goth. mn «.4 
W, wt. 4 Insti and Gael. aoit. 4 Lat. units ; O. Lat. omos.4Gk. olvos, 
one. p. * The stem Al-NA for one is proved to be a common 
European form. The Skt ikas, the Zend aesta [cf. Gk. otoe] are 
, other extensions of the same base A 1 ; ' Curtius, i. 399. y- The 
base AI appears to be a strengthened form from I, a pronominal 
base of the ^ person, appearing in Skt i-dam, this. Der. onesided^ 
emsidadsme\ om-nm; and see on-ce, on-ly, al-one, Isme, at-one 
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un-ique, uw-ite, undon, un^nitnous, um-son, uni-versdl, on-io»; also 
n-one, n-onse, an-on (—in one), on-other. Doublet, an or a. 
The Gk. fft , one (base hev) cannot be fisiirly referred to the same 
source, but appears to be related to E. same ; see AOQ. 

ONE (2), a person, spoken of indefinitely. (E.) In the phrase 
• one says,* the one means a single person. Cf. * One tlmt mocne wo 
wrou^te, Sleuthe was his name ’ — one who wrought much wo, whose 
name was Sloth; P. Plowman, B. xx. 157, See Matzner, Engl. 
Grammatik. * The indefinite one, as in one says, is sometimes, but 
wrongly, derived from the F. on, Lat. homo. It is merely the use of 
the numeral one for the older man, men, or me;* Morris, Hist. Out- 
lines of Eng. Accidence, p. 143 ; which see for examples. The false 
explanation, that one stands for F. on, seems hard to kill ; but the 
more Middle-English is studied, the sooner it will be disbelieved. 
ONEBOU8, burdensome. (F., — L.) In the Rom. of the Rose, 

1 . 5636.— F. onejreux, ‘onerous ;* Cot. — Lat. onerosus, burdensome.— 
Lat. oner-, stem of onus, a burden. Benfey (Skt. Diet. p. 19) 

compares ontis with Skt. anas, a cart. Der. onerous-ly, -ness ; also 
ex-onerate. 

ONION, the name of a plant. (F.,— L.) M. E. onion, Chaucer, 
C. T. 636. — F. oignon, ‘ an onion ; * Cot. — Lat. unionem, acc. of unio, 
(1) unity, oneness, (2) a single large pearl. (3) a kind of onion. — Lat. 
unus, one ; cognate with E. One, q. v. Doublet, nnton, esp. in the 
sense ‘ a large pearl,* Hamlet, v. 2. 283. 

ONTiV, single, singly. (E.) Both adj. and adv. M. E. oonli, 
earlier oonliche, onliche. ‘ Onliche line * — solitary life ; Ancren Riwle, 

р. 152, last line but one. Onliche, adv.. Will, of Paleme, 3155. — A. S. 
dnlic, adj., unique, lit. one-like; Grein, i. 33. — A. S. an, one ; and lie, 
like. See One and Iiike. 

ONOMATOFCEIA, name-making, the formation of a word 
with resemblance in sound to that of the thing signified. (Gk.) Esp. 
used of words such as click, hiss, and the like, directly imitative of 
sounds. In modem use; vet the Gk. word is a real one.— Gk. 
ovoiMxrovoda, the making 01 a name ; we also find hpoftarorrolriois. — 
Gk. dvo/MTo-, cmde iorm of hvopa, a name ; and voieiv, to make. 
See Name and Foem. Der. onomato-poetie. Also (from Gk. 
Syojaa) an-onym-ous, homronym, met-onym-y, par-onym-ous, syn-onym. 
ONSET, an assault, attack. (£.) In King John, ii. 326. A good 
word; but not in early use. Due to the phrase to set on, i.e. to 
attack. * Per<^l and set on!* 1 Hen. IV, v. 2. 97. See On and Set. 
ONSLAUGHT, an attack. (E.) In Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. 

с. 3. 11 . 422, 424. The M.E. form would be onslaht; but I do not 
know that it occurs. Compounded of M.E. on, on; and slaht, slaght, 
slaught, a stroke, blow, also slaughter, as in Gower, i. 34S, 1. 10.— 
A. S. on, on ; and sleaht, a stroke, blow, found in the compounds 
mor^or-sleaht, wal-sleaht, Grein, ii. 264, 647, and derived from sledn, 
to strike. See On and Slaughter. 

ONWABU, ONWABDS, forward. (E.) Not an old word. 
‘I haue driuen hym onwarde one steppe down ;* Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 409 d. It does not seem to appear much earlier. Compounded of 
on and -ward, in imitation of Toward, q. v. So also onwards, Shak. 
Sonn. 1 26, in imitation of towards. 

ONY^ a kind of agate. (L.,— Gk.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xxxvii. c. 6. — Lat. onyjif. — Gk. tvv^, a claw, a nail, a finger-nail, 
a veined gem, onyx, from the resemblance to the colour of the finger- 
nail. The stem is h-vvx-, with prosthetic o ; allied to Skt. nakka, 
a nail, Russ, nogote, a nail, and E. nail ; see Nail. 

OOLITE, a kind of limestone. (F., — Gk.) Modem and geo- 
logical. A coined word, but coined in France; an Englishman 
would have said oolith. — F. oolithe, with th pronounced as E. / ; 
Littr^.— Gk. dt 6 -, cmde form of dtiv, an egg, cognate with Lat. 
ouum ; and hl$-os, a stone. See Oval and Lithography. 

OOZE, moisture, soft mud, gentle flow. (E.) This word has lost 
an initial w ; it should rather be woze. For the loss of w, cf. prov. 
E. *ooman for woman, Shropshire *ood for wood. M. E. wose, P. Plow- 
man, C. xiii. 229; and Prompt. Parv. p. 532. -A.S. wdse; the sepia 
or cuttle-fish was called ooze-shooter, from the sepia which 

it discharges; see Wright’s Voc. i. 56, col. i. We also find A.S. 
wds, juice ; as in o/etes wds, juice of fruit ; Wright’s Voc. i. 27, col. 2, 
1 , 8.4 Icel* vds» wetness. 4 M. H. G. wase, O. H. G. waso, turf, sod ; 
wasal, rain. fi. Perhaps related to Icel. ur, drizzling rain, ver, 
sea, A.S. war, sea, Skt. vdri, water, fluidity. Der. ooze, verb, 
Timon, i. i. 21 ; ooz-y. 

OFACITY, opaqueness ; see Opaque. 

OFAL, a precious stone. (F.,— L.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xxxvii. c. 6 ; Tw. Nt. ii. 4. 77. — F. opale, ‘the opall stone;* Cot. 
—Lat. opalus, an opal ; Pliny, as above. Cf. Gk. hndXXtos, an opal. 
Origin unknown; perhaps from Skt. upala, a stone; cf. tapanastfaio, 
a fabulous gem, rasa-upala, a pearl (Benfey). 

OFAQUE, not transparent, dark. (F., — L.) In Milton, P. L. iii, 
.619.-F. opaque, ‘duskie, gloomie, obscure;’ Cot.— LaLoyorifftt, acc. 
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of o/octti, shady. Root unknown. Ser. o/nytts-nass ; also a/ffe-(-i!y,^Buflon’s Nat. Hist., London, 17^1, i. 214. 'Orig. opaOom, in the 


Minsheu, from F. opaeiti, ‘ opacity’ (Cot.), from Lat. acc. opaciiaum. 
OFB, to open. (E.) A short form for open^ verb ; K. John, ii. 536. 
So also ope is used as a short form for open, adj., as in *the gates are 
ope' Cor. i. 4. 43. Seldom used except in poetry. See Open. 
oPBisr, unclosed, free of access, clear. (E.) The verb is formed 
from the adj., as is shewn by the old forms. M. E. open, Chaucer, 
C.T. 8666. At a later period contracted to ope; see Ope. — A.S. open, 
open, Grein, ii. 355. ‘ Lit. * that which is lifted up ; ’ the metaphor 
being probably taken from the lifting of the curtain of a tent, or the 
lifting of a door-latch ; cf. dup ( «■ do up), to open, Hamlet, iv. 5. 53.— 
A.S, up, up ; see Up. -f. Du. open ; from op, up. -f Icel. opinn, open, 
also face upwards ; from upp, up. + Dan. aaben, from op, up ; cf. the 
phr. luk D'dren op, open the door, lit. Mock the door up.’-f Swe<l. bppen; 
from upp, G. offen ; from avf, O. II. G. «/. Der. open, verb, A. S. 
openian, causal verb from adj. open ; so also Du. openen, from open ; 
Icel. opna, from optnn ; Dan. aabne, from aaben ; Swed. bppna ; G. 
Hffnen, Also opendy, open-ness, open~ing, open-handed, open-hearted. 

OFBRA, a musical drama. (Ital., — L.) *A opera is a poetical 
tale or fiction,* &c. ; Dryden, pref. to Albion and Albanius. — ltal. 
opera, work ; hence a performance. — Lat. opera ; see Operate. Der. 
operatic ; opera-glass. 

OPERATE, to produce an effect. (L.) In Shak. Cymb. v. 5. 
197. [Really due to the sb. operation, in much earlier use ; M. E. 
operaeion, Chaucer, C.T. 6730, Gower, C. A. iii. ia8, 1 . 8 ; from F. 
operation, which from Lat. acc. operationem.'] — Lat. operatus, pp. of 
operari, to work. — Lat. opera, work ; closely allied to Lat. opus (stem 
oper-), work, labour, toil. + ‘Skt. apas, work (Vedic). — -^AP, to 
attain ; cf. Skt. dp (orig. also ap), to attain, obtain. Der. operat-ion, 
as above ; operat-ive. King Lear, iv. 4. 14, from. F. operatif, * opera- 
tive * (Cot.) ; operat-ive-ly ; operat-or, from Lat, operator ; oper-ant, 
Hamlet, iii. a. 184, from operant-, stem of pres. part, of operari; 
oper-anee. Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 3. 63. Also oper-ose, i.e. laborious, 
Blount*s Gloss., from Lat. operosus ; oper-ose-ly, oper-ose-ness ; oper-os- 
i-ty, Minsheu. From the same root we have co-operate, en-ure, in-ure, 
man-ure, man-oeuvre, of-fice. There is perhaps an ultimate connection 
with ap-t, in-ep-t, op-tat-ive, op-tion. 

OPHICLEIDE, a musical instrument. (F., — Gk.) Modem.— 
F. ophicleide, ‘an ophicleid, key-serpent;’ Hamilton. An odd name; 
due to the old twining musical instrument called ‘a serpent,’ to 
which keys were added, thus turning it into a ‘ key-serpent.’ —Gk. 
Cpi-, crude form of wfns, a serpent ; and icKeid-, stem of nKeie, a key. 
See Ophidian and Clavicle. 

OPHIPIAE*, relating to serpents. (Gk.) Modem ; formed with 
E. suffix -an (*=Lat. -anus) from Gk. an imaginary form 

wrongly supposed to be the crude form of Hpie, a serpent. The 
true crude form is Sifn-, as seen in ophi-cleide and Ophi-uchus (Gk. 
dfpiovxoe, serpent-holder, from ix^iv, to hold), Milton, P. L. ii. 709. 
OPHTHALMIA, inflammation of the eye. (Gk.) Spelt oph- 
ihalmie in Blount's Gloss., which is borrowed from F. opkthalmie 
(Cotgrave). — Gk. 6<}i0a\fua, a disease of the eye. — Gk. dpSaKfios, the 
eye ; apparently put for birroKiJids ; cf. Doric dwrlXos, the eye, 
6irrci;civ, to see, bwr^p, one who looks, a spy, eye-witness. See 
C^tio. Der. opAthalmi-c. 

opnsnoN, a notion, judgment, estimation. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
opinion, Chaucer, C.T. 183; Gower, C.A. i. 267. — F. opinion, 
‘opinion;* Cot. — Lat. opinionetn, acc. of opinio, a supposition. — Lat. 
opinari, to suppose ; rarely opinare. — Lat. opinus, thinking, only in 
the comp, nec-opinus, in-opinus, unexpected; connected with apisci, to 
obtain, also to comprehend, understand, and with aptus, fitted, fit ; 
see Apt. — attain to; cf. Skt. dp (orig. also ap), to attain, 
obtain, get ; whence follow the ideas of comprehending, thinking, 
expecting. See Optative. Der. opinion-at-ive (Johnson), which 
has taken the place of the older opinative (Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674), 
coined from Lat. opinatus, pp. of opinari, to suppose; opinion-ai- 
ive-ly, opimon-at-ive-ne$s. We also use the coined word opinion-at-ed, 
a clumsy formation. The verb opine is not much used, but is a 
perfectly correct word, from F. opiner, * to opine * (Cot.), which 
from Lat. opinare, more commonly opinari, as above ; it occurs in 
Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 9. The derivatives opin-able, opin-at-ive, 
opin- at-or (all in Blount) are obsolete. 

OPIUM, a narcotic drug. (L., — Gk.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. XX. c. 18; and in Milton, Samson, 630. [The M. E. opie, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1474, answers to an O.F. opfe.]-Lat. opium; Pliny.— Gk. 
6iriov, poppy-juice, opium ; dimin. from 6u6s, juice, sap. p. Perhaps 
connected with E. saf, Curlius, ii. 63 ; but Kick (i. 490) takes a dif- 
ferent view. If Curtius be correct, it is also cognate with Lat. sueus, 
juice; see Siiooulent. Der. opi-ate, Milton, P. L. xi. 133, spelt 
ojHat in Cotgrave, from F. opiate, which from Low Lat. opiatus 
^ucange), lit. * provided with opium.* 

OPOSSUM, an American quadruped. (W. Indian.) In a tr. of 


language of the Indians of Virginia ; ’ Webster. 

OPPlDAN, at Eton, a student who boards in the town, not in 
the college. (L.) Formerly in more general ush. * Oppidan, a 
citizen or townsman;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— llht. oppidanus, 
belonging to a town.— Lat. oppidum, a town ; O. Lat. dppedum. Cf. 
Lat. Pedum, the name of a town in Latium, Livy, ii. 39. a. p. 'The 
word oppidum I derive from pedum (cf. Pedum) ^Gk, WSov, ground, 
country, Skt. pada-m, tread, step, place, spot, foot-print, traUk, and 
ob, on, near, over, and interpret it accordingly as orig. “ What lies on 
or over the open ground ;**... hence may well also be derived the 
old use of oppida for the barriers of a race-course, which lie on [or] 
over the arena ; * Curtius, ii. 103, 303. 'The Skt. pada answers to K. 
foot. See Ob- and Foot. 

OPPONEHT, one who opposes. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. i6a7,»— 
Lat. opponent-, stem of pres. pt. of opponere, to oppose, lit. set 
against.— Lat. op- (for ob before p) ; and ponere, to place. See Ob- 
and Position. 

OPPORTUNE, seasonable. (F.,— L.) Spelt oportune in Lyd- 
gate. Siege of Thebes, prol. 149. — F. opportun, ‘timely;* Cot. — Lat. 
opportunus, convenient, seasonable; lit. near the harbour. — Lat. 

(for ob before p), near ; and portus, a harbour, port. See Ob- and 
Port (2). Der. opportune-ly, opportune-ness ; also opportun-i-ty, 
M. E. opportuniU, Wyclif, Matt. xxvi. 16, from F. opportunity (Cot.), 
which from Lat. acc. opportunitatem, 

OPPOSE, to resist, withstand. (F., — L., — Gk.) M.E. opposen, used 
commonly in the special sense of to contradict in argument, as an 
examiner used to do in the schools ; see Chaucer, C.T. 7179 (Six- 
text, Group D, 1597), where Tyrwhitt prints apposen ; Gower, C. A. 
i. 49, 1 . 15. * Aposen, or oposyn, Oppono ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 13. — F. 
opposer ; reflexive! y s'opposer, ‘ to oppose himself, to resist, withstand, 
gainsay, to object, except, or protest against ; * Cot. — F. op- « Lat. 
op- (for ob before p), against ; and F. poser, to place. See Ob- and 
Pose. Der. oppos-er, oppos-ahle. 

OPPOSITE, over against, contrary, adverse. (F., — L.) M.E. 
opposite, Chaucer, C.T. 1896. — F. opposite, ‘opposite;* Cot. — Lat. 
oppositus, pp. of opponere, to set against. — Lat. op- (for oh before p), 
against ; and ponere, to put, set ; see Ob- and Position. Der. 
opposite-ly, opposite-ness ; also opposit-ion, M.E, opposition, Chaucer, 
C. T. 11369, from F. opposition, which from Lat. acc. oppositionem. 

OPPRESS, to press against, constrain, overburden. (F.,— L.) 
M. E. oppressen, Chaucer, C. T. 11723. — F. oppresser, * to oppresse;* 
Cot. — Low Lat. oppressare, io oppress; Ducange. — Lat. oppress-u&, 
pp. of opprimere, to oppress, press upon. See Ob- and Press. Der. 
oppress-ion, Chaucer, C. T. 6471, from F. oppression, which from Lat. 
acc. oppressionem; oppress-ive, oppress-ive-ly, oppress-ive-ness; oppress-or, 
Hamlet, iii. i. 71. 

OPPROBRIOUS, reproachful, disgraceful. (L.) Spelt oppro- 
brous, perhaps by a misprint, in The Remedie of Loue, st. 41, pr. in 
Chaucer’s Works, ed, 1561, fol. 323, back. — Lat. opprobriosus, full of 
reproach. — Lat. opprobrium, reproach. — Lat. op- (for 06 before p), on, 
upon ; and probrum, disgrace, infamy. Root uncertain. Der. oppro- 
hrious-ly, -ness. The sb. opprobrium is also sometimes used, having 
taken the place of the older word opprohry ; see Todd’s Johnson. 

OPPUaNT, to oppose, resist. (F., — L.) ‘The true catholike 
faythe is, and euer hath been, oppugned and assaulted ;’ Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 571 (h.) — F. oppugner, ‘to oppugne;* Cot. — Lat. op- 
pugnare, to buffet, beat with the fists. — Lat. op- (for 06 before p), 
against ; and pugnare, to fight, esp. with the fists, from pugnus, the 
fist. p. Pugnus is from a base pug-, appearing in pug-il, a boxer, 
jmgilist ; it is also cognate with E.fst. See Ob- and Eugilist or 
Pist. Der. oj^gn-er ; oppugn-anc-y, Shak. Troil. i. 3. 1 11. 

OPTATIVE, wishful, wishing. (F., - L.) The name of a mood 
in grammar, sometimes expressive of wishing. In Sherwood’s Index 
to Cotgrave, where the F. optatif is also given. — F. qpfo/f/.— Lat, 
optatiuus, expressive of a wish ; the name of a mood.— Lat. optatus, 
pp. of optare, to wish ; a frequentative verb from a base op-, con- 
nected with ap-isci, to obtain.- ^AP, to obtain ; cf. Skt. dp, ap, to 
obtain, attain. Der. optative-ly ; from the same source, opt-ion, op-et- 
lent, op-in-ion, op-iim-ism ; ad-opl, apt, ad-ept, in-ept. 

OPTIC, relating to the sight. (F.,— Gk.) Formerly optUik, 
‘Through optich glass;* Milton, P.L. i. 288. — F. optique, ‘of, or 
belonging to, the eie-sight;* Cot. — Gk, bimtcus, belonging to the 
sight; cf, buriip, a spy, eye-witness. From the base On(for OK) 
occurring in Ionic 6n-wr-a, I have seen, ttpopai, I shall see ; whence 
also Lat. oc-ulus, Russ, olt-o, the eye, cognate with E. eye ; see Eye. 
Der. optic, sb., an eye, as in ‘the cleere casements of his own optiques,’ 
Howell, Instructions for Foreign Travel, last sentence ; optic-s, sb. ; 
optic-al, optic-al-ly, optie-i-an. Also aut-op-s-y, cat-op-tric, di-op-tric, 
syn-op-sis ; and see opk-tkalmia, antel-ope, antkr-opo-logy, 

OiraiMISM, the doctrine that aU is for the best. (L. ; with Gk. 
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st/ffix,) Added by To<Hd to Johnson’s Dict^ Coined by adding the 5 century (Littr^).—Lat. orbem, acc. of orbis, a circle, circuit, orb. 
suffix -ism («»Gk. •ifffioss) to optimr^ stem of J.,at. optimns^ best, orig. Root miknown. Der. orb^ed, Haml. iii. 2. i66; orbi-^id^t Milton, 

* choice;* from the same l^ase as 0^/10, choice, option. See Optative. P. L. iii. 71^* from Lat. orbicularis^ circular; ordi-c-uf-ar*^ ; also 
Dev. optinhistf with Gk. juffix Horrfs, ^ orb-it, Phillips, ed. 1706, directly from Lat. orftiVa, a track, course, 

OPTIOK’, choice, wi<|h. (F.,-L.) In ^insheu. — F. o/rio«, orbit, formed with suffix -/a from or6i-, crude form of or^w. Hence 
•option;’ Cot.— Lat. optiomm^ acc. of optio^ choice. Allied to optare^ orbit-cd, 

to wish ; see Optative, per. option-al, option^gldy, OHCHABD, a garden of fruit-trees. (£.) M. £. orchardt 

OPUliENT, wealthy. (£.,-£.) In K. X,ear, i. i. 81.— F. Ancren Riwle, p. 378, 1. 2 from bottom; orclucrd, Layamon, 129155. 
opulent, ‘opulent;* Cot. — Lat. optdenhts, wealthy Extended from — A. S. orceard, usually spelt orcerd, Gen. ii. 8, 16; Wright, Popular 
op-, stem of opes, sb. pi., wes^lth, riches. Cf. Skt.'p/vws, Gk. &ipvos. Treatises on Science, p. 10, 1 . 3. The older form is ortgeard, ^Elfred, 
wealth.— Lat. ap-, base of apdsci, to obtain, ap-ere, ^o bind.— VAP, tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral, c. 40 ; ed. Sweet, p. 292, 1 . 4. We also find 
to obtain ; see Optative, Apt. Per. opulence ; opu{enc-y, Timon, v. wyrigeard, to translate Lat. promptuarium, Ps. cxliii. 16, ed. Spelman, 
I. 38. From the same source are c-op-y, e-op-i-ous, c-oP^l-al*^ &c. Ortgeard and wyrtgeard are mere variants, both signifying * wort- 
OR (i), conjunction, offering an alternative. (E.) Short for other, yard,* i. e. yard of worts or vegetables ; the form ort is due to a 
owther, outher, auther, the older forms. ‘ Amys other dies * s amiss or Teutonic type URTI, put for WARTI; and the form wyrt to a Teut. 
else; P. Plowman, B. i. 175; where the Trin. MS. (printed by W’ORTI, also put for WARTI; see Fick, iii. 35. 295. See Wort 
Wright) has ‘amys ellis.’ ‘ 0/Atfr catell other cloth ’ — either and Yard. + Icely jurtagardr, a garden of herbs; from jurt, later 
property or cloth; P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1 . 116. * Auther urt, herbs, and gardr, a yard, garden ; but perhaps jurt is only a 
to lenge lye, or to longe sitte * *= either to lie long, or to sit long ; borrowed word in Icelandic, from E. or G. + Dan. urtgaard, herb- 
Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1 . 88. p. This other or auther is garden ; from urt and gaard. + Swed. ortegdrd ; from brt and gdrd, 
not the mod. E. other, but the mod. E. either', see exx. in Stratmann. + Goth, aurtigards, a garden, John, xviii. i ; cf. aurtja, a gardener. 
See Either. So also nor ^neither. Der. n-or. husbandman, Luke, xx. 10. ^ It is singular that Lat. hortus i& 

OR (a), ere. (E.) The use of or for ere is not uncommon; .see ‘or related to the latter syllable yorrf ; but of course not. to the former. 
ever I had seen that day;’ Hamlet, i. 2. 183. Particularly in the ORCHESTRA, the part of a theatre for the musicians. (L.,— 
phrase or ere. Temp. i. 2. ii; Macb. iv. 3. 173, &c. The forms or, Gk.) In Holland, tr. of Suetonius, p. 24a (R.) — Lat. orchestra.mm 
er, ar occur as exact equivalents in the same passage in the three Gk. dpx^ffrpa, an orchestra ; which, in the Attic theatre, was a 
texts of P. Plowman, C. viii. 66, B. v. 459, A. v. a3a. All are from space on which the chorus danced. — Gk. dpxiopai, I dance. Root 
A. S. <kr, ere, or from its equivalents in various E. dialects. See uncertain. Der. orehestr-al. 

Ere. ^ It is probable that or ere arose as a reduplicated ORCHIS, a name for certain plants. (L., — Gk.) In Holland, tr, 

expression, in which cr« repeats and explains or ; later this was con- of Pliny, b. xxvi. c. 10 ; and in Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, 
fused with or «’er ; whence or «;«r. (i 779 )» P* 233, 1 . 1. — Lat. orchis (Pliny). — Gk. 6 pxis, a testicle; 

OR (3), gold. (F„ — L.) A common heraldic term. — F. or, gold, hence applied to a plant with roots of testicular shape. Der. orchid- 

— Lat. aurum, gold ; see Aureate. ac-e-ous, a coined word, as if from orchid-, stem of orchis (but the Lat, 

ORACIiE, the utterance or response of a deity. (F.,— L.) M. £. orchis makes gen. orchis, and Gk. opxir makes gen. dpx^ojs); also 

oracle, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, b. i. 1 . ii. — F. oracle, ‘an oracle ;’ Cot. orchid, similarly coined. A similar mis-coinage is seen in 

— Lat. oraculum, a divine announcement ; formed with double dimin. ophidian, for which see under Opnicleide. 

suffix -cu-lu- from orare, to speak, announce, pray; see Oral. Der. ORDAIN, to set in order, arrange, regulate. (F.,— L.) M. £• 
oracul-ar, due to Lat. oracularius, oracular; oracul-ar-ly, -ness. ordeynen; P. Plowman, B. prol. 119 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 236, 1 . 10.— 

ORAL, spoken, uttered by the mouth. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., O. F. ordener, later ordonner, as in Cotgrave. — Lat. ordinare, to set 
ed. 1674* A coined word ; formed with suffix -al (— F. -al, -el, Lat. in order. — Lat. ordin-, stem of ordo, order; see Order. Der. ordin- 
•alis) from or-, stem of os, the mouth. p. Allied to Skt. dsya, once, q. v. ; ordin-ate, adj., M. E. ordinal, Chaucer, C. T. 9160, from 
the mouth, dnana, the mouth ; the form ans, by loss of n, would give Lat. pp. ordinatus ; ordin-ate, sb. (in mathematics) ; ordin-ate-ly ; 
os, with long o. — VAN, to breathe; whence also E. animal, animate; ordin-at-ion, in Phillips, ed. 1706, formed, by analogy with F. words 
see Animate. Der. oral-ly; also or-ac-le, q.v., or-at-ion, q.v., in -/io«, from Lat. orrfma//o, an ordinance, also ordination. And see 
or-at-or, q.v., ori-fice, q. v., orison, q. v. ; also ad-ore, in-ex-or-able. ordin-al, ordin-ar-y, ord-nance. 

ORANO-OnTAlNG, a large ape. (Malay.) ‘ Orang-outang is ORDEAL, a severe trial, a judgment by test of fire, &c. (E.) It 
the name this animal bears in the E. Indies; Pongo, its denomination is most remarkable that this word (from complete ignorance of its 
at Lowando, a province of Congo ;’ E. tr. of Buffon, London, 1792. etymology) is commonly pronounced orde-al in three syllables, 

— Malay orang utan, ‘ the wild man, a species of ape ; * Marsden, though the -deal is absolutely the same word as when we speak of 

Malay Diet., p. 22.— Malay drang, a man, id.; and htitan, utan, dco/mg cards, or of a dec/ board. M. E. ordo/, Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 
‘woods, a forest, wild or uncultivated parts of the country, wild, 1048, ed. Tyrwhitt. (In order to correspond with the mod. form, it 
whether in respect to domestication or cultivation;* id. p. 364. should rather have been ordee/.) — A. S. ord^i, orddl; the spelling 

ORANGE, the name of a fruit. (F., — Ital.,— Pers.) The pi. ordel is rare, but occurs in the Laws of Edward and Guthrum, sect 
orenges is in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 7. ‘Colour of ix, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 172 ; this form answers to m^. E. 
orenge* occurs in 1 . 7 of a 15th-century ballad beginning ‘O mossie ordeal. The usual spelling is orddl, as in the Laws of Ethelred, 
Quince,’ pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 344, back; and see sect, i (in Thorpe, i. a8i), and sect, iv (id. i. 294), and see numerous 
Oronge in Prompt. Parv. — O. F. orenge (14th century), Littr^; later references in Thorpe’s Index; this form answers to Chaucer’s ordal, 
changed into orange, ‘ an orange ; ’ Cot. The form should rather and the latter part of the word (da 7 ) answers to mod. E. dole. The 
have been narenge, but the initial n was lost, and arenge became orig. sense is * a dealing out,’ separation, or discrimination ; hence, a 
orenge under the influence of F. or (Lat. aurum), gold ; because the judgment, decision. C). Fries, ordel. -I- O. Sax. urdeli, a judgment, 
notion arose that the name denoted the golden colour of the fruit.— decision. -+■ Du. oordeel, judgment. + G. urtheil, O. H. G. urUli, 
Ital. arcuicio, an orange, an orange-tree. Cf. Span, naranja. Port, urteili, judgment. B. The latter part of the word is the same as 
laranja (put for naranja\ an orange. — Pers. ndranj, ndrinj, also Deal (1) or Dole ; as shewn hy Du. deel, G. theil. The prefix is 
ndrang, an orange; Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1548. Cf. Pers. ndr, a the Du. oor-, Q. Sax. and G. ur-, answering to the O.H.G. prep, ur, 
pomegranate. Goth, us, out, out c»f ; perhaps related to Skt. ava, away, off, down. 

ORATION, a speech. (F.,— L.) In Sir T. Mote, Works, p. It is not preserved in any other mod. E. word (except Ort, q.v.), 

399a.— F. oration, ‘an oration, or harang;’ Cot.— Lat. orationem, but was common in A.S., in such words as or-mdte, immense, or- 
acc. of oratio, a speech.— Lat. oratus, pp. of orare, to speak, pray ; mdd, despondent, orsorg, free from care, or-trywe, wanting in trusty 
see Oral. or-wdna, wanting in hope, or-wige, imwarlike, &c. ; see Grein, ii. 

ORATOR, a speaker. (F.,— L.) Formerly oratour, but now 356-36 0. 
conformed to the Lat. spelling. M.E. oratour, Chaucer, tr. of ORDER, arrangement, system. (F.,-L.) M.E.ordre; occur- 
Boethius, b. 4. pr. 4, 1 . 3705. — F. orateur, ‘an orator; ’ Cot. -Lat. ring four times on p. 8 of the Ancren Riwle. - F. ordre, substituted 
oratorem, acc. of orator, a speaker. — Lat. oratus, pp. of orare; see for O. F. ordene, ordine by the not uncommon change of n to r; see 
Oration. Der. orcdori^e-al, oratori-c-al-ly ; orator-y, M.E. oratorie. Coffer.- Lat. orc/mfnt, acc. of ordo, order, arrangement. p. Sq|> 
Chaucer, C. T. 1907, from F. oratoire, ‘ an oratory ’ (Cot.), from Lat. posed to be connected with Lat. oriri, to arise, originate ; though 
oratorium, a place of prayer, neut. of oratorius, belonging to prayer ; this is not very clear ; see Origin. Der. order, verb, in Sir T. WiaL. 
orator-i-o, from Ital. oratorio, an oratory, also an oratorio, from the Sat. ii. 1 , 87 ; order-less, K. John, iii. i. 253 ; order-ly, adj., Lymb. ii. 
same Lat. oratorius. 3 - Sa ; order-ly, adv.. Two Gent. i. i. 130 J order^lisuss, ord^mg. 

ORR, a sphere, celestial body, eye. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Merch. Also dis-order, ordain, ordin-ance, ordn-ance, ordin-ate, ordin-ctf-toa, 
Ven. V. 50; and prob. earlier. -F. orhe, an orb; omitted in Cot- ordin-al, ordin-ar-y, in-ordinrate, co-ordin-ttie, sul^rdin^te, 
grave, but given in Sherwood’s Index, and in use in F. in the 131^9 ORDINAL, shewing order or succession. (L.) In PhiUips, ed* 
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1706; chiefly in the phr. *an ordinal number/ Lat. orJtnalis, in alike to the same Lat. source. The Lat. word for * oriole * is aitre^ 


order, used of an ordinal number. Lat. ordin-, stem of ordo, 
order; see Order. Der. ordinal^ sb., *a book of directions for 
bishops to give holy orders,* Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, from Low Lat. 
ordinaUft neut. of ordinalis, 

OBJDINAlirCE, an order, regulation. (F.,— L.) M. E. orrfea- 
anett Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtbft, p. 83, last line. — O. F. 
ordenance, later ordonnanci (Cotgrave).«»LowLat. ordinantia, a com- 
mand. — Lat. ordinanti’t crude form of pres. part, of ordinaret to set 
in order ; see Ordain. Doublet, ordnance. 

OBDIE'AB.Y, usual, customary. (F., — L.) * The ordinary 

manner;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 583 d. Ordinarily occurs on p. 
583 h. — F. ordinaire, * ordinary ; ’ Cot. — Iwit. ordinarius, regular, 
usual. Lat. ordin*, stem of ordo, order ; see Order. Der. ordinary, 
sb., from F. ordinaire, * an ordinary ’ (Cot.), Lat. ordinarius, an over- 
seer ; ordinari’ly. Also extra-ordinary. 

ORDINATE, ORDINATION; see Ordain. 
.ORDNANCE, artillery. (F., — L.) The same word as ordinance, 
which is the old spelling ; see K. John, ii. 218 ; Hen. V, ii. 4. 126. 
It ori^. meant merely the bore or size of the cannon, and was thence 
transferred to the cannon itself, exactly as in the case of Caliver, 

2 . V. * Engin de telle ordonnance, of such a bulk, size, or bore ; ' 
Jotgrave. 

ORDURE, excrement. (F., -» L.) In Shak. Hen. V, ii. 4. 39. 
M. E. ordure, Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Superbia (Six-text, Group I, 
L 428). — F. ordure, * ordure ; * Cot. — O. F. ord (fem. orde), * filthy, 
nasty, foule, . . . ugly, or loathsom to behold ; ’ Cot. Cf. O. F. ordir, 

‘ to foule, defile, soile ; ’ id. [So also Ital. ordura is from the adj. 
ordo, dirty, slovenly, soiled, deformed.] — Lat. Aorn'di/s, rough, shaggy, 
wild, frightful ; see Horrid. So also Ital. ordo answers to O. Ital. 
horrido, mod. Ital. orrido, which Florio explains by ‘ horride, hideous, 

. . . euill fauoured, . . . lothesomc to behold.' 

ORE, one of the native minerals. (E.) M.E. or, Ancren Riwle, p. 
284, note b ; the dat. ore is in Chaucer, C. T. 6646. A. S. dr ; * hit 
is eic berende on weega drum ares and isemes,’ it is fertile in ores of 
lumps of brass and iron ; iElfred, tr. of Beda, lib. i. c. i. The word 
dr seems to be merely another form of dr, brass, occurring in the 
above quotation ; the dat. case are, meaning ‘ bronze,* occurs in 
Gregory's Pastoral, c. 37, ed. Sweet, p. 266. The change from A.S. 
d to long o is seen again in E. oar from A. S. dr.-f- Icel. eir, brass.-|- 
O.H.G. dr, brass. + Coth. aiz, ais, brass, coin, money, Matt. vi. 8 ; 
cf. aizasmitha, a copper-smith, 2 Tim. iv. 14. + Lat. <®s, ore, bronze. 
Cf. Skt. afyns, iron ; Max Muller, Lect. ii. 256. 

ORGAN, an instrument, esp. of music. (F.,—L.,— Gk.) In old 
books, the instrument of music is commonly called the organs or 
a pair of organs ; the pi. orgone or or goon (answering to Lat. organa) 
occurs in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 7 ; Chaucer, C. T. 14857 ; the pi. 
organs is in Chaucer, C. T. 1 5603 ; see my note to P. Plowman, C. 
xxi. 7. — F. organe, * an organ, or instrument wherewith anything 
may be made or done ; ' Cot. — Lat. organum, an implement. — Gk. 
Hpyavov, an implement ; allied to Gk. iopya, I did, accomplished, 
and to Gk. Hpyov, a work ; sec Work. And see Orgies. Der. 
organ-ic, organ-ic~al, organ-ic-al-ly, organ-ism, organ-ist, organ-ise, 
organ-is-at-ion. The A. S. organan, sb. pi., used to translate 

Lat. organa in Ps. cxxxvi. 2 (ed. Spelman), can hardly be called an 
A.S. word. 

ORGIES, sacred rites accompanied with revelry, revelry, drunk- 
enness. (F.,— L.) In Milton, P. L. i. 415 ; Drayton, Polyolbion, s. 
6 (R.) ■- F. orgies, * the sacrifices of Bacchus ; ' Cot. — Lat. orgia, 
sb. pl.y a nocturnal festival in honour of Bacchus, orgies. Gk. dpyui, 
sb. pi., orgies, rites ; from sing, opyiov, a sacred act ; closely con- 
nected with (pyov, work. See Organ and Work. 

ORIED, a recess (with a window) in a room. (F.,—L.) * It may 
generally be described as a recess within a building; Blount has 
oriol, the little waste room next the hall in some houses and mona- 
steries, where particular persons dined, and this is clearly an autho- 
rised and correct explanation ; ’ Halliwell’s Diet., which see. Spelt 
oryall in the Squire of Low Degree, 1 . 93; in Ritson’s Metrical 
Romances, vol. iii. ■■ O. F. oriol, a porch, alley, gallery, corridor ; 
Roquefort. We find le oriol glossed by ‘ de la chambre,' i. e. the 
oriel of a chamber, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 166, 1. 9. The Low Lat. 
form is oriolum, explain!^ as a small refectory or a portico in Matt. 
Paris, in Ducange ; see the citations in Wedgwood and HalUwdl. 
B. When we come to examine the matter more closely, there need 
DC no doubt as to the etymology, though I am not aware that it has 
ever been pointed out. The passage from Walter de Biblesworth, in 
Wright's Vocab. i. 166 (as above), runs thus : * Plus est delit en le 
oriol (glossed de la chambre) Escoter la note de Voriol (glossed a 
wodewale) ; ’ i. e. it is very delightful in the recess of a diamber to 
listen to &e note of the oriole. Thus the ‘ oriel’ and * oriole’ are 


olus, golden ; and the Low Lat. oriolum (oriel) is plainly for Lat. 
neuter aureolum, gilded or ornamented with ^old ; see further under 
Oriole. y. This explains at once the varied use of the word ; it 
meant any portico, recess, or small room, which was more private 
and better ornamented than the rest ofythe building. Hence its 
special application to the small apartment in which it was the privi- 
lege of sick monks to dine ; * ut non in infirmaria sed seorsim in 
oriolo monachi in^rmi ^mem comede^t;’ Matt. Paris, in Du- 
cange. And hen^ again, its special ^plication to a lady’s closet, 
or as we should i^w say, a boudoir, asSn the Squire of Low Degree 
and in the Erl o/^olouse, L 307 ; Ritsin, Met. Rom. vol. iii. Pliny 
speaks of ‘laqmria, quaeiiunc et in priuatis domibusauro tegun- 
tur ; ’ or, in Imlnnd’s translation, * ndw a daies you shall not see 
any good houp of a prinft man, but It is laid thicke and couered 
ouer with gold ; nay, the brauery of men hath not staid so, but they 
haue proceeded to the arched and embowed roufs [roofs], to the 
walls likewise of their houses, which we may see euerywhere as wel 
and thoroughly guilded as the silucr plate vpon their cupbourds ; ’ 
tr. of Pliny, b. xxxiii. c. 3. This shews that the custom of gilding 
certain apartments was derived from the Romans ; it was probably 
common enough elsewhere in early times. i[f There is a good 
article on the senses of the word Oriel in the Archaeologia, vol. xxiii ; 
but the etymology there proposed is ridiculous. 

ORIENT, eastern. (F., — L.) M. E. orient, in Chaucer, C, T. 
14320. ■■ F. orient. Lat. orient-, stem oi or tens, the ri.sing sun, the 
east; properly pres. part, of oriri, to rise. See Origin. Der. 
orient-al, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i, sect. 5, 1 . 4, from F. 
oriental, Lat. orientalis ; orient-al-ist. 

ORIFICE, a small opening. (F., — L.) Spelt orifis in Spenser, 
F. Q. iv. 12. 22. — F. orifice, ‘ orifice Cot. — Lat. orijicium, an open- 
ing, lit. * the making of a mouth.’ — Lat. or/-, crude form of os, a 
mouth ; and ^c-, for facere, to make. See Oral and Fact. 
ORIFLAMME, the old standard of France. (F.,— L.) *The 
oryflamhe, a speciall relyke that the Frenshe kynges vse to here before 
them in all battayles ;’ Fabyan’s Chron. an. 1335, ed. Ellis, p.467.— F. 
oriflambe, ‘ the great and holy standard of France ; ’ Cot. — Low Lat. 
auriflamma, the standard of the monastery of St. Denis in France. 
The lit. sense is * golden flame,* hence ‘ a golden banner ; ' so called 
because the banner was cut at the outermost edge into flame-shaped 
strips, and was carried on a gilt pole. Cf. Lat. flammula, a little 
flame, also a small banner used by cavalry. — Lat. auri-, for auro-, 
stem of aurvm, gold ; and flnmma, a flame. See Aureate and 
Flame. iv* A drawing, showing the shape of the oriflamme, is 
given in Webster's Dictionary, 

ORIGAN, ORIGANUM, wild maijoram. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) [An 
older name is organy, mentioned in Cotgrave ; this is A. S. organe, for 
which see Cockayne's Leechdoms, iii. 340, borrowed directly from 
Lat. origanum.] In Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xx. c. 1 7 ; Spenser, F. Q. 
i. 2. 40. — F. origan, * garden organy, wild maijerome;’ Cot. — Lat. 
origanum (Pliny).— Gk. bpiyavov, bplyavos, maijoram ; lit. ‘mountain- 
pride.* *= Gk. 6 pT-, for dpei-, crude form of 6 pos, a mountain ; and 
ydvot, brightness, beauty, ornament, delight. p. Gk. 6 pot is allied 
to Russ, gora, Skt. giri, a mountain ; ydvos is perhaps from the same 
root as Lat. gaudere, to rejoice. 

ORIGIN, source, beginning. (F.,— L.) In Hamlet, i. 4. 26 ; the 
adj. original is much older, in Chaucer, C. T. 1 2434. — F. origins, 

* an onginall, beginning ; ’ Cot. — Lai. originem, acc. of origo, a 
beginning. — Lat, oriri, to arise, begin. — ^ AR, to arise ; cf. Skt. ri, 
to rise, Gk, 6 pvvpi, I stir up. Der. origin-al (as above), origin- 
al-ly, origin-al-i-ty, origin-ate, origin-at-ion, origin-aUor, And see 
ori-ent,prim-ordial, 

ORIOIiE, the golden thrush. (F.,-L.) Called 'the golden 
oriole’ in a translation of Bufibn, London, 1 792. The old names are 
golden thrush, witwall, wodewale, and heighaw. — O. F. oriol, * a 
heighaw, or witwall ; ’ Cot. (And see quotation under Oriel.) — 
Lat. aureolus, golden; a dimin. form of aureus, golden.— Lat. aurum, 
gold; see Aureate. And see Oriel. 

ORISON, a prayer. (F., — L.) M.E. oryson, orisoun, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 235 ; Chaucer, C. T. 5016. — O. F. orison, oreson, oreison 
(Biurguy), later oraison, ‘orison, prayer ;’ Cot. — Lat. orationem, acc. 
.of oratio, d speech, prayer. — Lat. oratus, pp. of orare, to pray.— 
Lat. or-, stem of os, the mouth ; see Oral. Doublet, oration. 

ORIiOP, a deck of a ship. (Du.) ‘ Orlope, the uppermost deck 

of a great ship, lying between the main and missen mast, and other- 
wise called the spare-deck ; the second and lowest decks of a ship 
that has three decks, are likewise sometimes termed orlopes;*. 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Contracted from overlope. — Du. overloop, *a 
running over ; de over loop van een schep, the deck of a ship, the or- 
lope;’ Sewel. So called because it runs over or traverses the 


^elt m^ly alike in O. F., and may, for that reason, be referred ^ ship ; cf. Du. overloopen, * to run over, to run from one side to the 
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Other;* Sewel.«»Dii. owr, cognate with E. over; iuid to nin,^or/f$, sb. pi., spelt ortus in the Prompt. Parv. p. 371, which has: 

cognate with E. leap. See Over and Xieap. * Ortus^ releef of beestys mete,' i. e. orts, remnants of the food of 

ORlCOliU^ a kind of brass. (F.,t»L.) *Onmlu, an alloy in animals. Not found in A. S., but it is at least O. Low G., I^ing 
which there is less zinc and more copper than in brass, that it may found in O. Du., Low G., and Friesic. The Friesic is or/ (Outzen) ; 
present a nearer r^mblance to gold. ... Furniture ornamented the Low G. is or/, esp. used of what is left by cattle in eating; cf. 
.with ormolu came into fashion in France in the reign of Louis XV * Low G. ortstro, refuse-straw ; Bremen Worterbuch, iii. ay a. The 
[1715-1774] ; Beeton’s Diet, of Univ. Information. - F. or moulu, word is completely solved by the fuller form found in O. Du., viz. 
lit. pounded gold.— F. or, gold, from Lat. awrwm ; and moulu, pp. of oor«/#, ooraete, a piece left uneaten at a meal, also nausea due to 
moudre, to grind, pound, O. F. moldre, molre^ from Lat. moUre^ to over-eating; Oudemans, v. 403. p. This is a compound word, 
grind ; see Aureate and Mi l l . made up of O. Du. oor-, cognate with A.S. or-, O. H. 6. «r- (m^. 

OBMAMSiMT, that which beautifies, adornment. (F., — L.) G. er-), Goth, us, prep, signifying * out ’ or * without ; * and Du. eien, 
M.E. ornament I the pi. ornamentes occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 8134 cognate with E. eat. Thus the sense is ‘what is left in eating,* an 
(Six-text, E, 258); where it is remarkable that the Ellesmere and ‘ out-morsel,* if we may so express it. For the prefix, see further 
Camb. MSS. have aornementes, and the Hengwrt MS. has aourne~ under OrddSl; and see Sat. y. This solution, certainly the right 
mentes. [These forms answer to O. F. aornement, an ornament, from one, is pointed out by Wedgwood, but with some hesitation. He 
the verb oor«^r(= Lat. odorwar^), to adorn.] Also orwtfmtfw/ei, pi., Allit. adduces some parallel words, some of which are cognate, others 
I’oems, ed. Morris, B. 1799. — F. ornement, ‘ an ornament ; * Cot. — mere chance resemblances. We may particularly note Swed. dial. 
Lat. ornamentum, an ornament ; formed with suffix •mentum from ornate, ur^dte, refuse fodder, orts, from wr-, or-, the prefix correspond- 
omare, to adorn. ^ p. Allied to Skt. vama, colour,, gold, beauty, ing to Du. oor- above, and Swed. dta, to eat, also victuals, food 
embellishment, a derivative from vr*, to cover. .^WAK, to cover ; (Kietz). Also Bavarian urassen, urezen, to eat wastefully, urdss, urez, 
cf. Skt. vri, to cover. See Curtius, i. 323. Der. omom«n/, verb, refuse; where i/r- is the O. H. G. form of the same prefix, and 
added by Todd to Johnson ; ornament~al (a late coinage), ornament- dsaen^G. essen, to cat; see Schmeller, Bav. Wort.i. 134. With such 
al-ly, ornament-at-ion ; also (from Lat. pp. ornatus) ornate, Court of proof we may rest content. ^ The A. S. orettan, to spoil, is pro- 
Love, 1 . 34 ; ornate-ly, ornate-ness. Also ad-orn. bably «o/ related. But Lowland Sc. worts, refuse ifodder, is E. orts 

OBNITHOIjOGY, the science of birds. (Gk.) In Blount’s with a prefixed unoriginal w. 

Gloss., ed. 1674, where it is noted as being ‘ the title of a late book.* ORTHODOX, of the right faith. (F.,—L.,— Gk. ; or L.,— Gk.) 
— Gk. 6 pvi 0 o-, crude form of opvtt, a bird ; and -Xoyfo, allied to Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, has orthodox and orthodoxal ; so also in 
K 6 yot, a discourse; see Logic. p. The Gk.opvis is interesting Cotgrave. — F. orthodoxe, orthodoxe, orthodoxall. — Late Lat. ortho- 
as being cognate with A. S. earn, an eagle. Matt. xxiv. 28. A shorter doxus (White). ■■ Gk. hp$ 6 ho^os, of the right opinion. — Gk. bpBo-, 
form appears in Goth, ara, G. aar, an eagle ; cf. also Russ, ore/’, crude form of bpB 6 s, upright, right, true ; and bb^a, opinion, 
an eagle. Named from its soaring ; cf. Gk. opvvpi, I stir up. — p. For bp$ 6 s, there was a Doric form $op$ 6 s ; Curtius, ii. 85. It 
^ AR, to arise ; cf. Skt. ri, to rise ; see Origin. Der. ornithologi- answers to Skt. urdhva, erect, upright, connected with vridh, to 
c-al. ornitkolog-ist. grow, augment, from ^ WARDII, to raise ; see Fick, i. 775. 

ORNITHORHYNCUS, an Australian animal. (Gk.) Lit. y. Gk. b 6 ^a is from boxeiv, to seem, allied to Lat. decet, it is fitting; 
* bird-snout so called from the resemblance of its snout to a duck's see Decorum. Der. orthodox-y, Gk. bpBobo^la. 
bill. — Gk. opviBo-, crude form of bpvis, a bird (see above) ; and ORTHOEPY, couect pronunciation. (Gk.) The word occurs 
pbyxos, a snout, muzzle. in Bp. Wilkins, Essay towards a Real Character, pt. iii. c. i (R.) 

ORPHAN, a child bereft of father or mother, or of both parents. This work appeared in 1668. Imitated from Gk. bpBoinsia, correct 
(L., — Gk.) ‘He will not leue them orphanes, as fathcrlesse chil- pronunciation. — Gk. bpB 6 -, crude form of bpBbs, right, true; and 
dren ;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 173 e ; with a reference to John, xiv. Iir-ot, a word. See Orthodox and Epic. 

[This form supplanted the older F. form orphelin, used by Chaucer, ORTHOGRAPHY, correct writing. (F.,— L., — Gk.) In rather 
tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 3, 1 . 939]. — Lat. orphanm, John, xiv. 18 early use. ‘Of this word the true ortographie ;* Remedy of Love 
(Vulgate). — Gk. bp^vls, destitute, John, xiv. 18; A.V. ‘comfortless.* (15th cent.), st. 41, 1 . 6 ; pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 323, 
Cf. Cik. bp<l>bs, with the same sense ; whence bppofiorijs, one who back. The word was at first spelt orio-, as in French, but afterwards 
brings up orphans. The shorter form bp<f> 6 s answers to Lat. orbus, corrected. — O. F. ortographie ; Cot. only gives the verb ortographier, 
deprived, bereft, destitute. Root uncertain. Der. orphan-age, a ‘to ortographise, to write or use true ortography.'—Lat. ortho- 
coined word. graphia (White). — Gk. bpBoypcupia, a writing correctly. — Gk. bpB 6 -, 

ORPIMENT, yellow sulphuret of arsenic. (F., — L.) M.E. crude form of bpB 6 s, right; and y plupeir, to write ; see Orthodox 
orpiment, Chaucer, C.T. 16291. Lit. ‘gold paint.’ — F. orpiment, and Graphic. Der. orthographi-c, ortho graphi-c-al, -al-ly; ortho- 
‘orpiment;* Cot. — Lat. auripigmentum, orpiment.— Lat. auri-, for graph-er, -ist. 

auro-, crude form of aurum, gold ; and pigmentum, a pigment, paint. ORTHOPTEROUS, lit. straight-winged ; an order of insects. 
See Aureate and Pigment. Der. orpine. (Gk.) Modern and scientific: coined from bpBb-, crude form of 

ORPINE, ORPIN, a kind of stone-crop. (F.,— L.) Also bpB 6 s, right, straight; and irrep-bv, a wing. See Orthodox and 
called live-long ; whence Spenser speaks of the ‘ orpine growing still,* Diptera. So also orthoptera, 

i.e. growing continually; Muiopotmos, 1.193. M.E. or/>y« ; I’rompt. ORTOIjAN, the name of a bird. (F.,— Ital., — L.) See Trench, 
Parv. — F. orpin, * orpin, or live-long ; also orpine, orpiment, or Select Glossary ; the word means * haunting gardens,* and Trench 
arsenick ; * Cot. Merely a docked form of F. orpiment, orpiment ; cites ortolan in the early sense of * gardener ’ from the State Papers, 
so called from its yellow flowers. See Orpiment. an. 1536, vol. vi. p. 534. — O. hortolan, ‘a delicate bird,* &c. ; Cot. 

ORRERY, an apparatus for illustrating the motions of the — O. Ital. hortolano, ‘a gardiner; also a daintie bird so called;* 
planets, &c. (Ireland.) ‘Constructed at the expense of Charles Florio. — Lat. hortulanus, a gardener, belonging to a garden. — Lat. 
Boyle, [second] earl of Orrery, about 1715 Haydn, Diet, of Dates, hortulus, a little garden, dimin. of hortus, a garden, cognate with E. 
Orrery is the name of a barony in the county of Cork, in Ireland; garth; see Court, Gftrth, Yfird. ^|f The change from » to 0 is 
the chief town in it is Bannevant. common in Italian. 

ORRIS, the name of a plant. (Ital., - L., - Gk.) ‘ The nature of ORTS, the pi. of Ort, q. v. 

the orris-root is almost singular;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. §863. Spelt OSCLLIjATE, to swing. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 

orice in Cotgrave, who explains F, iris by ‘the rainbow, also, a Lat. oscillatus, pp. of oscillare, to swing, sway. — Lat. oscillum, a 
flowerdeluce ; iris de Florence, the flowerdeluce of Florence, whose swing. fl. Vanicek (with a reference to Corssen m Kuhn’s 
root yields our orics-powder.* The Spanish term for orris-root is ruiz Zeitschrift, xv. 1 56) identifies oscillum, a swing, with oscillum, a little 
de iris jlorentina<=t root of the Florentine iris. In Holland, tr. of Pliny, mouth, a little cavity, a little image of the face, mask or head of 
b. xxi. c. 7, we read : ‘ but as for the flour-de-lis [commonly called Bacchus which was suspended on a tree (White) ; with the remark 
ireos, Holland’s note], it is the root only therof that is comfortable that it meant a puppet made to swing or dance. If so, oscillum is a 
for the odor.* It thus appears that orris, orice, and or r ice, Vire dimin. of oscu/iim, the mouth, itself a dimin. from os, the mouth; see 
English corruptions of the Ital. irios or ireos. — O. Ital. irios, *a kinde Ora l. P er, oseillat-ion, oscillat-or-y. And see osculate, 
of sweete white roote called oris-roote; * Florio, ed. 1598 ; cf. mod. OSCUTjATE, to kiss. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. 
Ital. ireos, corn-flag, sword-grass (Meadows). p. The form of the osculatus, pp. of osculari, to kiss. -Lat. osculum, a little mouth, pretty 
Ital, irios, ireos is not easy to explain ; but it is certainly connected mouth ; double dimin. (with suffix -cu-lu-) from os, the mouth ; see 
with Lat. iris, whi^ is the very word in Pliny, b. xxi. c. 7 ; and this Oral. Der. oseulat-or-y, oseulat-ion. t 01. 1 t » * # 

is borrowed from Gk. Tpis, ‘the plant iris, a kind of lily with an OSIER, the water-willow, (h., — Gk. ?) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 

aromatic root;’ LiddeU and Scott. See Iris. ua- M. E. osytrt ; Prompt Parv. p. 371.-F. osier, oner, red 

OBT9 a leaving, remnant, morsel left at a meal. (O. Low G.) withy, water-willow tree;* Cot. p. Origm somewhat uncertain ^ 
Usually in the pi. or/s, Troil. v. 2. 158; Timon iv. 3. 400. M.E.^Littr^ cites the Berry forms oisi, oisil, oisis, ousier; Walloon, woisifS 
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Burgundian osein. Passing over the Low Lat. oseria, oserius^ ozitium^ 
BS merely F. words Latinised, he draws attention to Low Lat. osarite, 
ausaricCf osier*beds, forms found in the 9th century. The most likely 
derivation is from Gk. o 7 <ros,an osier; but it remains to be shewn by 
what route the Gk. word came into French. y. Yet we may be 
pretty sure as to the root ; the Gk. oJ<rot is allied to Lat. 
vi-men, and to E. wi-thy, all from -^WI, to bind, wind. So also the 
Bcrr Y ovi, Walloon woisir, point to the same root. See Withy. 
OBMIUM, a metal. (Gk.) Discovered in 1803 (Haydn). The 
oxide has a disagreeable smell ; hence the name, coined from Gk. 
haiiiit a smell ; earlier form Connected with (s*88-yf<v), 

to smell, and with Lat. odor; see Odour. 

OBPil^Y, the fish-hawk. (L.) In Shak. Cor. v. 7. 34 ; cf. Two 
Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 138. In the old texts, it is spelt aspray in both 
passages. Spelt osprey^ ospreie^ or/raie m Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. x. 
c. 3 ; all these forms are various corruptions of ouifrage^ also occur- 
ring in the same chapter. The name signifies ^ bone- breaker;* from 
the bird’s strength. p. The form orfraie is from O. F. orfraye, 
* the osprey ; * Cot. The forms osprey and ossi/rage are directly from 
Lat. ossi/ragus, osn/raga, the sea-eagle, osprey. — Lat. ossifragus, 
bone-breaking. — Lat. ossi~, crude form of os, a bone ; and /rag-, base 
of frangere, to break, cognate with E. breaks See OSBOOUS and 
Break. Doublet, ossifrage. 

OSSBOUS, bony. (1..) A late word ; added by Todd to John- 
son. — Lat. osseus, bony ; by change of -ws to •ous (common). — Lat. 
OSS-, stem of os, a bone. p. Allied to Gk. hariov, Skt. asthi, 
a bone. Pictet suggests ^AS, to throw ; cf. Skt. as, to throw. Pie 
supposes that the bones were thrown away, after the animals were 
eaten ; see Curtius, i. 258. Der. osst-fy, to turn to bone, from oss/-, 
crude form of os, and F. •fier — Lat. -ficare (for facere), to make ; 
ossific^ai-ion ; ossu-ar-y. Sir '1'. Browne, Um-burial, c. v. § 4, from Lat. 
cssuarium, a receptacle for the bones of the dead. Also osst^frage, 
pS'prey. 

OSBIFBAGE, an osprey ; also, the bearded vulture. (L.) In 
Levit. xi. 13; Deut. xiv. 12. — Lat. ossifraga, a bone-breaker; see 

Osprey. 

OSTEBBIBLE, that may be shewn, apparent. (L.) Late; see 
Todd’s Johnson. Coined by adding the suffix -hie (F. •ble, Lat. -6//f.s) 
to ostemi-f put for ostenso-, crude form of ostensus, pp. of ostendere, to 
shew. p. Ostendere is for ob^s^tendere, where the s appears to be 
a mere insertion for ease of pronunciation.— Lat. 06, near, before; 
and tendere, to stretch ; hence the sense is ‘ to spread before’ one, to 
shew. See Ob- and Tend. Der. ostensi^bl'y, osiensi~hili-ty\ we also 
find ostens-ive = ‘ that serves to shew,* Phillips, ed. 1 706, perhaps 
obsolete. And see ostent-at~ion. 

OBTENTATION*, shew, pomp. (F.,— L.) 'Ostentacion and 
shew;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 1191 c. — P'. ostentation, ‘ostentation ;’ 
Cot. — Lat. ostentationem, acc. of ostentatio, display. — Lat. ostentatus, 
pp. of ostentare, intensive form of ostendere, to shew ; see Osten- 
sible. Der. ostentati-nus, a late coinage ; ostentati-ous-ly, -ness. 
We also find ostent^ Merch. Ven. ii. 2. 205, from Lat. ostentus, 
display. 

OBTEOLOGY, the science of the bones. (Gk.) Scientific.— 
Gk. htrrio', crude form of bariov, a bone ; and •Koyia, equivalent to 
discourse, from Xiytiv, to speak. See Osseous and IiOgic. 
OSTIjER, the same as Hostler, q. v. (P\,-L.) Wyclif has 
pettier, an innkeeper, Luke, x. 35. 

OSTRACISE, to banish by a vote written on a potsherd. (Gk.) 

‘ And all that worth from thence did ostracise ; * Marvel, Lachrym. 
Mus., A. D. 1630 (R.) [The sb. ostracisme is in Minshcu, ed. 1027, 
and the O. P*. ostracisme is in Cotgrave.] — Gk. barpoKi^uv, to banish 
by potsherds, to ostracise. — Gk. oarpanov, burnt clay, a tile, potsherd, 
tablet for voting ; also, a shell, which appears to be the orig. 
meaning. p. Closely allied to Gk. barpeov, an oyster, and to Gk. 
4 <rWov, a bone. See Oyster and Osseous. Der. os/roew-m («F. 
ostracisme), from Gk. barpaKiapos. 

OSTRICH, a very large bird. (F., - L. and Gk.) M.E. oysiryche. 
Squire of Low Degree, 1 . 226; in Ritson, Met. Romances, vol. iii. 
Earliar ostrice, Ancren Riwle, p. 132, note e. Ostrice is a weakened 
form of ostruee. — O. F. ostruse€(i 2th cent.), ostruche. Palsgrave, ostruce, 
Cotgrave, mod. F. autruche; see Littrd. Cf. Span, avestruz, Port. 
abestruz, an ostrich. p. All from Lat. auis struthio, i. e. ostrich- 
bird.— Lat. auis, a bird ; and struthio, an ostrich, borrowed from Gk. 
crpouBiw, an ostrich. Y* see Aviary. The 

Gk. arpovOlatr is an extention from arpovOos, a bird. ‘It is extremely 
probable that arpovBos or arpovObs is identical in its root with the 
synonymous Goth, sparwa, and the ~Bo may perhaps be r^arded as a 
dimin. suffix;* Curtius, ii. 361. Sec Sparrow. i|f The Lat. 
mis also occurs as a prefix in the singular word bustard {=auis 
tarda) ; see Bustard. N. B. We find also the spelling estridge, 
sHcn.IV,iv.i.98. 
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OTHER, second, different, not the same. (E.) A. The word 
second is the only ordinal number of F. origin, till we come to 
millionth ; it has taken the place of other, which formerly frequently 
had the sense of ‘ second.* B. We constantly meet with thet on, 
thet other « the one, the other (lit. that one, that other) ; these 
phrases are often spelt the ton, the tother, the / being attached to the 
wrong word ; and this explains the common prov. E. the tother, often 
used as tother, without the. It must be remembered that thet or that 
was orig. merely the neut. of the def. article. ‘ And euer whyl that 
on hire sorwe tolde That other wepte * *= and ever, whilst the one told 
her sorrow, the other wept ; Chaucer, C. T. 10809. — A. S. ofSer, 
other, second, Grein, ii. 305. The long 6 is due to loss of n, as in 
gds (goose) for gans, toiS (tooth) for tunth ; hence dfSer stands for 
atdSer. + Du. ander. -b Icel. annarr (for antharr, by assimilation). + 
Dan. anden, neut. andet, pi. andre. + Swed. andra, next, second, 
other. + G. ander. -4- Goth, anthar. « 4 " Lithuan. antras, other, second 
(Nesselmann). -f- Lat. alter (for anter ; cf. Lat. alius with Skt. anya). 
+ Skt. antara, other. p. We also find Skt. anya, other; which at 
once shews the division of the word. [We must be careful, by the 
way, to separate Skt. antara, other, from Skt. antara, interior, con- 
nected with antar (Lat. inter), within.] In Skt. an-tara, Goth. 
an-thar, E. o~ther, the suffix is the usual comparative suffix appearing 
in Gk. ao(pdj~T€p-os, wiser, &c. ; seen also in E. whether, ei-ther, hi- 
ther, &c . ; the Aryan form being -TAR. y. The base an- is from 
the Aryan pronominal base ANA, appearing as a base of some of the 
cases of Skt. idam, this; found also in Lithuan. an-as, that one 
(Nesselmann, p. 5), and in Russ, on, he. Thus the orig. sense is 
* more than that,* or ‘ beyond that,* used in pointing out something 
more remote than that which was first contemplated ; hence its use 
in the sense of ‘second.* Der. other-wise, M.E. other wise ^ in 
another way, Will, of Palerne, 1 . 396 ; an-other. Distinct 

from M. E. other = or, which is a form of either, as shewn 
under Or. 

OTTER, the water-weasel. (E.) M. E. oter (with one /) ; Old 
Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 70, 1 . 358. — A. S. otor, as a gloss to 
Lat. lutria in iElfric’s Gloss., Nomina Ferarum; Wright, i. 222; 
spelt oter, id. i. 78. Hence the adj. yteren, by vowel-change j Sweet’s 
A. S, Reader. + Du. o//er. -4- Icel. otr. + Dan. odder. + Swed. utter. 

G. otter. + Russ, vuidra. + Lithuan. wdra.+Gk. {jbpa, a water-snake, 
hydra. p. The common Teutonic type is UTRA, answering to 
Aryan UDRA, standing for orig. WADRA ; it is closely related to 
water ; cf. Gk. Vbpa, water-snake, with vSeup, water. The sense is 
‘water-animal.’ Sec Water, Wet. Doublet, Aydra. 

OTTO, a bad spelling of ATTAR, q. v. (Arab.) 

OTTOMAN*, a low stuffed seat. (F., — Turk.) - F. ottomane, ‘an 
ottoman, sofa ; * Hamilton. — F. Ottoman, Turkish, Turk. So named 
from Othman or Osman, the founder of the Ottoman or Turkish 
empire in a.d. 1299. 

OtJCH, NTOUUH, the socket of a precious stone, an ornament. 
(F., — O. H. G.) The orig. sense is ‘ socket of a gem,’ but it is com- 
monly used for gem or ornament. The true form is nouch, but the 
initial n is often dropped ; sec remarks upon the letter H. Spelt 
ouches in Exod. xxviii, xxix ; and in Shak. 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 53 ; 
owches in Sir T. More, Works, p. 337 d. ‘ As a precious stone in a 
riche ouche ; * Sir T. Elyot, The Goveniour, b. iii. c. 28. M. E. nouche, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8258 (after a word ending with a consonant); but 
an ouch (for a nouch) in C. T. O323. ' Nowche, monile ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 359, and see Way’s note; he cites: * Fermaglio, the 
hangeyng owche, or flowre that women use to tye at the chaine or 
lace that they weare about their neckes,* W. Thomas, Ital. Grammar, 
1548. So that one sense of the word is exactly mod. E. ‘ locket.* 
‘ A golden lase or nowche ; * Wyclif, i Macc. x. 89 ; where the A. V. 
has ‘ a buckle of gold.* — O. F. nouche, nosche, nusche, a buckle, 
clasp, bracelet, given by Burguy, s. v. nosche. [It is, indeed, obvious 
that the Low Lat. nouchia, which occurs in the Inventory of jewels 
of Blanche of Spain (cited in Way’s note) is nothing but the P'. nouche 
Latinised.] The more correct Low Lat. form is nusca (Ducange).** 
M.H.G. nusche, nuske, O. H. G. nusca, nuscha, a buckle, clasp, or 
brooch for a cloak. 

OUGHT (i), past tense of Owe, q. v. (E.) 

OUGHT (2), another spelling of Aught, q. v. (E.) Spelt ou^t 
in Wyclif, Luke, ix. 36. 

OUNCE (i), the twelfth part of a pound. (F.,— L.) M. E. unce, 
Chaucer, C.T. 16224, 16589, 16631. — O. F. unce (12th cent), mod. 
F. once (Littr^). — Lat. undo, (1) an ounce, (2) an inch. p. The 
orig. sense is * a small weight ; * allied to Gk. 8^xot, bulk, mass, 
weight. Doublet, inch. 

OUHCE (2), ONCE, a kind of lynx. (F.,-Pers. ?) In Milton, 
P. L. iv. 344 ; and in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxviii. c. 8, last section. 
— F. once, an ounce, Cf. Port, on^a. Span, onza, Ital. lonza, an 
ounce. p. It is a question whether the Ital. shews the true form. 
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or not ; it is more probable that lonza stands for Vonza in Ital. than^ OUTCRY, a crying out. clamour. (Hybrid ; E. and F., *• L.) 
that / has been dropped in the other languages. I believe this In Shak. Romeo, v. 3. 193 ; and in Palsgrave. See Cry. 
point admits of direct proof; for though lonza is an old word in OUTDO, to surpass. (E.) In Shak. Cor. ii. 1. 150. See Do. 

Ital. (occurring in Dante, Inf. i. 31), it is certain that oraza was also OUTDOOR, in the open air. (£.) A modem contraction for 

in use, a fact which the authorities have overlooked. Yet Florio, out of d oor. See Door. 

€d. 1 598, records ; * 0»za, an ounce weight, also a beast called an ounce OUTER, OUTERMOST ; see Utter, Uttermost, 

or cat of mountaine.' y, A derivation from Lat. lynx is (I think) OUTFIT, equipment. (Hybrid ; E. and Scatid.) A late word ; 

out of the question ; because we find Ital. lince, a lynx. It is most added by Todd to Johnson. See Fit. Der. outfin-er, outjitt-in^, 
likely that all the forms are nasalised forms of the Pers. name for OUTGO, to surpass. (E.) In Shak. Timon, i. i. 385 ; and Pals- 

the animal. Cf. Pers. yuz, * a panther, a pard, a lynx, those esp. grave. See Go. Der. outgo^ing, sb., expenditure. And see outwent. 

used in hunting deer* [i. e. the ounce] ; Ricn. Diet. p. 171a. OUTGROW, to grow beyond. (E.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, iii. i. 

OUR, possessive pronoun of the 1st pers. plural. (E.) M,E,oure, 104. See Grow, 
older form ure ; Havelok, 1 . 13. — A. S. ure, gen. pi. of 1st personal OUTHOUSE, a small house built away from the house. (E.) 
pronoun ; orig. meaning * of us.* This gen. pi. was used as a pos- In Beaum. and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, iii. 1. 53. See House, 
sessive pronoun, and regularly declined, with gen. tires, dat. tirum, OUTLAEDISH, foreign. (E.) Very old. A. S. tUlendisc, 

See. I see Grein, ii. 633. It then completely supplant^ the older Levit. xxiv. aa. — A. S. ut, out; and land, land. See Land. 

A. S. possess, pron. user, usser (Grein, ii. 033), cognate with G. OUTLAST, to last beyond. (E.) In Beaum. and Fletcher, Nice 
unser and Goth, unsar. p. Yet tire is itself a contracted form for Valour, iv. i (Shamont). See Last. 

mere (contracted to lisre, itrre, tire), which again stands for unsara, OUTLAW, one not under the protection of the law. (Scand.) 
the Gothic form of the gen. pi. of the ist pers. pronoun. Here -ara M. E. outlaws, Chaucer, C. T. 1717^* 17180, 17183. — A. S. utlaga, 
is the gen. pi. suffix, and a shorter form appears in Goth, uns, equi- utlnk, an outlaw ; see numerous references in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 
valent to E. us. y. Briefly, our is the gen. pi. corresponding to index to vol. i. Borrowed from Icel. titlagi, an outlaw. See Out 
the acc. pi. us ; see Us. Der. our-s, M. E. oures, Chaucer, C. T. and Law. ^ The word law is rather Scand. than E. Der. 
13*03* to A. S. tires, gen. sing, of fJr«, when declined as above ; oMr/nii/, verb, K. Lear, iii. 4. 17** from A.S. utlagian, A.S. Chron. an. 
also ourselves, or (in regal style) ourself; see Self. <l8r As to 1052 ; outlaw-ry (with F. suffix -rie^srie), Jul. Cses. iv. 3. 173. 
the dispute as to whether we should write ours or oi/r’s, it cannot OUTLAY, exMnditure. (E.) Not in Todd’s Johnson; but a 
matter; we write dafs for A. S. d<eges (gen. sing.), but days for good word. See Lay. 

A.S. dagas (nom. pi.), thus marking the omission, strangely enough, OUTLET, a place or means by which a thing is let out. (E.) 
only where the weaker vowel is omitted. The apostrophe is merely An old word. M. E. ntlete. Owl and Nightingale, 1 . I 7.‘>4 » lit* ‘ n 
conventional, and better omitted. letting out.* — A. S. utlatan, verb, to let out, let down ; Luke, v. 5. 

OURANG-OUTAHG ; see Orang-Outang. (Malay.) See Let (i). 

OUSEL, a kind of thrush. (E.) M. E. os«/, Wright’s Vocab. i. OUTLINE, a sketch. (Hybrid; E. and F., L.) ^ Used by 

164, 1 . 3 ; ostd, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 237. — A. S. 6 sle, Wright’s Dryden ; Todd’s Johnson (no reference). Lit. a line lying on the 
Vocab. i. 281, col. i, 1 . 17. Here, as in A. S. dter, other *= Goth, outer edge, a sketch of the lines enclosing a figure. See Line. 
anthar, the long 6 stands for an or am ; thus dsle = dsele ansele or OUTLIVE, to live beyond. (E.) In Shak. Meich. Ven. iv. i. 
amsele.^^^G, amsel, O. H. G. amsala, a blackbird, ousel ; we also find 269. See Live. 

M. H. Cx. amelsd, O. H. G. amasld. p. The orig. form is AMSALA ; OUTLOOK, a prospect. (E.) * Which owe’s to man’s short 

loot unknown. out4ook all its charms;' Young’s Night Thoughts, Night 8 (latier 

OUST. to eject, expel. (F., -• L.) The word has come to us part). See Look. Der. outdook, verb, to look bigger than, K. John, 
through Law French. * Ousted, from the Fr. oster, to remove, or put v. 2. 115. 

out, as ousted of the possession {Pecks Case, Mich. 9 Car. i. 3 Part OUTLYING, remote. (E.) Used by Sir W. Temple and Wal- 
Crokes Rep. fol. 349), that is, removed, or put out of possession;* pole ; see Richardson. See Lie (1). 

Blount’s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. — O. F. oster, ‘to remove, with- OUTPOST, a troop in advance of an army. (Hybrid; E.and 
draw,* Cot.; mod. F. 6 ter. Cf. Prov. ostar, ^os/ar (Bar tsch). p. Of F., — L.) I.ate ; see quotation in Richardson. See Post, 
disputed origin ; it has been proposed to derive it from Lat. ohstare, OUTPOUR, to pour out. (Hybrid ; E. and C. ?) In Milton, P. 
to withstand, hinder, but this does not well suit the sense. The L. iii. 31 1 ; Samson, 544. See Pour. Der. outpour-ing. 
most likely solution is that of Diez, who derives it from haustare*, a OUTRAGE, excessive violence. (F., — L.) M. E. outrage, to be 
supposed derivative of kaurire, to draw water ; we at any rate have divided as outr~age, there being no connection with out or rage ; 
the word exhaust in English, formed from Lat. exhaurire, which was Chaucer, C. T. 3014 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 46, 1 . 6. -■ O. F. outrage, 
used in the precise sense required, viz. * to take away, remove* earlier (Burguy) ; also ‘outrage, excesse;* Cot. Cf. 

(White). See Exhaust. IDet. oust-er. Ital. oUraggio, outrage. p. Formed with suffix -age (s=sLat. 

OUT, without, abroad, completely. (E.) M. E. oute, older form -aticum) from O. F. oltre, outre, beyond ; spelt oultre in Cotgrave ; cf. 
«/«, adv., out. * That hii ne solde o«/ffwende **= that they should not Ital. oltra, beyond. — Lat. w/^ra, beyond. See Ulterior. Ber. 
go out; Rob. of Glouc. p. 170, 1 . 16. — A.S. ute, titan, adv., out, outrage, verb, Spenser, F. Q. i. 6. 5; outrags-ous, M.E. outrageous, 
without ; Grein, i. 634. Formed with adv. suffix -a (or -an) from Chaucer, C. T. 3997. from O. F. oltrageux, outrageux, spelt oultrageux 
A. S. ut, adv. ‘ Fledgan of hflse ut* ^ to fly out of the house ;* *ut in Cotgrave ; ontrageous-ly, -ness. 

of earce * ■■ out of the ark ; Grein, ii. 633. (This shews the origin of OUTREACH, to reach beyond. (E.) In Beaum. and Fletcher, 
the phrase out of=^ out from.)+Du. 1/1/.+ Icel. tt/.+Dan. nd.+Swed. Love’s IMlgrimage, v. 4 (Philippo). See Reach. 

«r.+G. aus, O.H.G. iiz.+CJoth. ut; whence uta, adv. (=» A. S. ute) ; OUTRIDE, to ride faster than. (E.) In 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 36. See 
utana, adv. and prep. (« A. S. i4mn).+Skt. ud, up, out. It appears Ride. Der. outridsr, one who rides forth, Chaucer, C. T. i6fi. 
also in Gk. varepos — vB-repot, corresponding to E. utter, outer. All OUTRIGGER, a naval term. (E. and Scand.) A projecting 
from an Aryan type UD, up, out. Der. with-out, there-out, out-er, spar for extending sails, a mojecting rowlock for an oar, a boat with 
uHer, ut-m-ost (double superlatives) ; see Utter, Utmost, projecting rowlocks. See Rig. 

Uttermost. Also as a prefix in numerous compounds, for which OUTRIGHT, thoroughly, wholly. (E.) Properly an adverb, 
see below. (But not in outrage.) * The frere made the foole madde outright ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 

OUTBALANCE, to exceed in weight, (Hybrid ; E. and F.,— 483 a. See Right. 

L.) In Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Met, xiii. 397. From Out and OUTROAD, an excursion. (E.) Lit. * a riding out.’ In i Macc. 
Balance. xv. 41 (A. V.) For the sense of road = a riding, see Inroad. 

OUTBID, to bid above or beyond. (E.) In Shak. 2 Hen. IV, ii. OUTRUN, to surpass in running. (E.) M. E. outsennen, 

4. 363. See Bid (2). Chaucer, C. T. 2451. See Run. , ^ ^ 

OUTBREAK, aa outburst. (E.) In Hamlet, ii. i. 33- See OUTSET, a setting out, beginning. (E.) Used by Burke (R.) 
Break. See Set. 

OUTBURST, a bursting forth. (E.) Apparently a modem OUTSHINE, to surpass in splendour. (E.) In Spenser, F. Q. 

coinage, in imitation of ouUhreak; but a good word. Neither in v. 9. 21. See Shine. 

Rich, nor Todd’s Johnson. See Burst. OUTSIDE, the exterior surface. (E.) In King John, v. 2. 109. 

OUTCAST, one who is cast out, a wretch. (Hybrid ; E. and See Side. . ^ 

Scand.) • For if so be that he is most out east (Lat. abieetior) that OUTSKIRT, the outer border. (E. and Scand.) * All that oid- 
most folk dispisen ;* Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 4. L 2002, skirte of Meathe ; * Spenser, View of the State of Ireland ; Globe ed. 
See Cast. P* 668, col. 1, 1 . 27. See Skirt. 

OUTCOME, result, event. (E.) An old word ; M. E. utcume, OUTSTRETCH, to stretch out. (E.) M. E.outstrecclm, pp. 
a coming out, deliverance ; Ancren Riwle, p, 80, See Como. ^outstraughte, Rom. of the Rose, 1515* See Stretch. 
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OUTSTRIP. 


OVERLAP. 


In Hen. V, iv. i. 177. Stt funder 


OtTTSTBIP, to outrun. (E.) 

Stri p. 

OUTVIE, to exceed, surpass. (E. and F.,«hL.) In Tam. of the 
ShreWjii. 387. See Vie. 

OUTVOTE, to defeat by excess of votes. (E. and F., -*L.) 

* Sense and appetite outvote reason ; ' South's Sermons, vol. iii. ser. 

6 (R.) See Vote. 

OUTWARD, towards the outside, exterior. (E.) M. E. out> 
ward, earlier utward, adv„ Ancren Riwle, p. 102, 1 . 3. — A. S. uteweard, 
utewerd, Exod. xxix. 20. A. S. adv., out ; and -weard, suffix indi- 
cating direction. See Out and Toward. Der. outward, adj., 

Temp. i. 2. 104 ; outward, sb., Cymb. i. i. 23 ; outw(^d4y, Macb.i. 3, 

54; outward*s, where the -s answers to the M. E. adv. suffix -es, 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 39a ; outward-bound, as to which see Bound (3). 
OUTWEIGH, to exceed in weight. (E.) In Shak. Cor. i. 6. 71. 

See Weigh. 

OUTWBETT, went faster than. (E.) In Mark, vi. 33 (A. V.) 

From Out, a nd went, pt. t. of Wend. 

OUTWIT, to surpass in wit. (E.) ‘ To outwit and deceive them- 
selve s;* S ooth*s Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 7 (R.) See Wit. 

OUTWORKS, external or advanced fortifications. (E.) * And 
stormed the outworks of his quarters ;* Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. i, 

1 . 1 1 36. See Work. 

OVAXi, of the shape of an egg. (F.,"-L.) Spelt owdl in Minsheu, 
cd. 1627. -p O. F. oval, ‘ ovall, shaped like an egg;* Cot. Formed 
with suffix -a/ ( » Lat. -alis) from Lat. ou um, an egg ; there was 
prob. a late Latin oualis, adj., but it is not recorded. Ouum is 

cognate with Gk. it6v, an egg ; and both answer to a common base 
A WIA, from AWI, a bird, appearing in Lat. auis ; see Aviary. The 
common Teutonic type is AGGWIA ; ‘ the introduction of gg before 
w, in other cases chiefly confined to single dialects, appears in this 
word to be universally Teutonic ;* Fick, iii. 13. From the Teut. type 
AGGWIA we have E. egg; see Egg. Der. (from Lat. ouum) 
ov-ar-y, SirT. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 28, § 5, from Low Lat. 
ouaria, the part of the body where eggs are formed in birds (Du- 
cange) ; ov-ate, i. e. egg-shaped, a coined word, with suffix answer- 
ing to Lat. -atus, the pp. suffix of the 1st conjugation ; and see 
ovi-form. 

OVATIOE, a lesser Roman triumph. (F., — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 

1627. — F. ovation, ‘a small triumph granted to a commander;* Cot. 

— Lat. ouationem, acc. of ouatio, lit. shouting, exultation. Lat. 
ouatus, pp, of ouare, to shout. + Gk. aCeiv, to shout, call aloud, 
p. The verbs are of imitative origin, to denote the sound made by 
violent expulsion of breath. Cf. Skt. v6, to blow ; and E. wind. 

OVEH, a furnace, cavity for baking bread, &c. (E.) M. E. ouen 
(with u for v), Wyclif, Luxe, xii. 28. — A. S. o/en, ofn. Grein, ii. 310. 

+ Du. oven. + Icel. ofn, later omn ; of which an earlier form ogn is 
found.+ Swed. wg/i.+G. o/<?«.+Goth. aukns. B. It would appear 
that the common Teut. base is UHNA, for which some dialects 
substituted UFNA, putting the labial for the guttural sound, just as 
in the mod. pronunciation of E. laugh, cough ; see Fick, iii. 32. Cf. 

Gk. lirv<Jf, an oven. Root unknown. 

OVER, above, across, along the surface of. (E.) M. E. oner (with 
u for v), Chaucer, C. T. 3920. — A. S ofer (Grein). + Du. over.+Iccl. 
yfir ; also o/r, adv., exceedingly. + Dan. over. + Swed. ifver. 4 * Cr* 
fiber, O. H. G. ubar. Goth. ufir. -f* Gk. hirip. + Lat. super. •+■ Skt. 
upari, above. p. The prefixed s in Lat. s-uper has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained ; see remarks in Curtius, i, 360 ; yet it clearly 
belongs to the set. The common Teut. type is UFAR, answering to 
Aryan UPARI, evidently the locative case of the Aryan adj. 
UPARA, upper, appearing in Skt. vpara (Vedic, given under upari 
in Benfey), Lat. hvperus, A. S. ufera (Grein, ii. 614). 7. It is ob- 

vious that UPARA is a comparative form ; the superlative takes a 
double shape, (i) with suffix -MA, as in Lat. mmmus (from s-upamd), 
highest, A. S. ufema, highest (only found with an additional suffix 
’Cst in ufemyst, written for ufemest, in Gen. xl. 17); and (2) with 
suffix -TA, as in Gk. ^aroi, highest, and in E. oft ; see Sum and 
Oft, 6. The positive form is UPA ; this appears in Skt. upa, 
near, on, under, Gk. vw6, under, Lat. sub, under, Goth, uf, under, 

M. H. G. obe, ob, O. H. G. oba, opa, upon, over. A closely related 
adverbial form occurs in Goth, ufan, above, G. oben, and E. -ove in 
ab-ove. The orig. sense was prob. ‘ near,* with esp. reference to 
things lying above one another. The Goth, form uf appears to be 
further related to E. up, and G. auf, upon ; so that there are two 
parallel Teutonic types, viz. UF (Goth, uf, G. oben, E. ab-ove) and 
UP (E. up, G. auf) ; with the parallel comparative forms seen in 
over and upfer. c. The senses of ‘ under ’ and * over * are curiously 
mixed, as m Lat. sub, under, and super, above ; perhaps we may 
explain this from the sense of nearness ; if we draw two parallel 
horizontal lines, near together, we say that the under one is close up 
to the upper one; and a ball thrown up to the ceiling is always^ Todd' 


it. [. We may further note M. E. over, adj., with the sense 
of ‘ upper,* Chaucer, C. T. 133 ; and M. E. overest, with the sense of 
‘uppermost,* id. 292. And see Up, Sub-, Hyi>o-, Super-, 
Hyper-, Above, Oft, Sum, Summit, Supreme, Sove- 
reign. Der. verbs, as over-act, over-awe, &c. ; adverbs, as over- 
board, &c. ; sbs., as over-coat, 6cc. ; adjectives, as over-due, &c. ; see 
bel ow. 

OVERACT, to act more than is necessary. (E. and L.) Used 
by Stillingfleet and Tillotson ; Todd’s Johnson (no references). See 
Aot. 

OVERAXiIiS, loose trowsers worn above others. (E.) Modem ; 
from Over and All. 

OVERARCH, to arch over, (E. and F.,»-L.) In Milton, P. L. 
i. 3 04. Se e Ar ch. 

OVERAWE, to keep in complete subjection. (E. and Scand.) In 
Sh ak. I Hen. VI, i. i. 36. See Awe. 

O VERBAXiAE* OB, to exceed in weight. (E. and F., — L.) 

‘ For deeds always overbalance ; * South’s Sermons, vol. vii. ser. 
13 (R») See Balance. Cf. out -balance. Der. overb^anee, sb. 
OVERBEAR, to overrule. (E.) Much Ado, ii. 3. 157; pp. 
overborne, i Hen. VI, iii. i. 53. See Bear. Der. overbear- 
ing, adj. 

OVERBOARD, out of the ship. (E.) Rich. Ill, i. 4. 19. See 
Board. 

OVERBURDEE, to burden overmuch. (E.) Spelt ouerburdein, 
Sir T. M ore, Works, p. 824 b. Sec Burden. 

OVERCAST, to throw over, to overcloud. (E. and Scand.) The 
orig. sense is ‘to throw over,’ M.E. ouerhasten, Rob. of Brunne, tr. 
of Langtoft, p. 70. 1 . 1 4. The sense ‘ overcloud * is old ; Chaucer, C. 
T. 1338. See Cast. 

OVERCHARGE, to overburden, charge too much. (E. and 
F., — L., — C.) The old sense is * to overburden ; * Gascoigne, Steel 
Glass, 1062 ; and Palsgrave. See Charge. Der. overcharge, sb. 
OVERCIjOUD, to obscure with clouds. (E.) In Dryden, tr, of 
Virgil, Ain. xi. 1193. See Cloud. 

OVERCOAT, a coat worn above the rest of the dress. (E. and 
F., — G .) Modern ; see Coat. 

OVERCOME, to subdue. (E.) M.E. owcrcomcn, Wyclif, John, 
xvi. 33. — A. S. ofercuman, Grein, ii. 314. — A. S. ofer, over ; and 
cu man, to come. Cf. Icel. ^rkominn, pp. overcome. See Come. 
OVERDO, to do too much, to fatigue, to cook too much. (E.) 
M. E, ouerdon; ‘Thing that is ouerdon* «= a thing that is over- 
done; Chaucer, C. T. 16113. — M.E. ouer, over; and don, to do. 
See Do . 

OVERDOSE, to dose loo much. (E. onrf F., — Gk.) Modem; 
no t in T odd’s Johnson. See Dose. 

OVERDRAW, to exaggerate in depicting. (E.) Perhaps 
modem ; not in Johnson. See Draw. 

OVERDRESS, to dress too much. (E. and F., — L.) In Pope, 
M oral E ssays, v. 52 . See Dress. 

OVERDRIVE, to drive too fast. (E.) In Gen. xxxiii. 13 (A. V.) ; 
and in the Bible of 1551. -• A. S. ofer dr fan, Ailfred, tr. of Orosius, 
b. I. c. 7; ed. Bosworth, p. 30, 1 . 27. See Drive. 

OVERFLOW, to flood, flow over. (E.) We find the pp. over- 
flown, inundated, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. 1 7. M. E. ouerflowen, Wyclif, 
Luke, vi. 38. — A. S. oferfl6wan, Luke, vi. 38. — A. S. ofer, over ; and 
fl6wan, to flow ; pt. t. fledw, pp. fluwen ; so that the form over- 
flown for the pp. is correct. See Flow. Der. overflow, sb. ; 
overflow-ing. 

OVERGROW, to grow over. (E.) Pp. ouergrowen. Sir T. 
M ore, W orks, p. 74 d. See Grow. 

OVERHAHG, to project over, impend. (E.) Contracted to 
de r hang, y ion. V, iii. i. 13. See Hang. 

OVEuRHAUli, to draw over, to scrutinise. (E.) Spenser has 
overhaile, to hale or draw over ; Shep. Kal. Jan. 75. Hale, 
Haul. 

OVERHEAD, above one’s head. (E.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 3. 
281^ See Head. 

OVERHEAR, to hear without being spoken to. (E.) In Shak. 
Meas. iii. 1. 1 61. See Hear. 

OVERJOYED, transported with gladness. (E. and F., — L.) 
In Shak. Much Ado, ii. i. 230. See Joy, Der. overjoy, sb., 

2 Hen, VI, i. i. 31* 

OVERLADE, to lade with too heavy a burden. (E.) ‘For 
men may ouerlade a ship or barge;’ Chaucer, Legend of Good 
Women, Cleop. 4a. The pp. overladen is in Ancren Riwle, p. 368, 
1 . 2 1. See Iiade. 

OVERLAND, passing over the land. (E.) Apparently modern ; 
not in T odd’s Johnson. See Land. 

OVERLAf, to lap over. (E.) Apparently modem ; not in 
' Ts Johnson. See Lap. 



OVERLAY. 

OVEBLAY, to spread over, to oppress. (E.) Often confused 4b he 
with ovirlie ; in particular, the pp. mvrlaid is often confused with 
werlain, the pp. of werlie, Richardson confounds the two. Wyclif 
has ‘ (nuerltiyng of folkis * for Lat pressura gentium ; Luke, xxi. 25. 

Se e La y. 

OVBBIiBAP, to leap over. (E.) M. E. ouerlepen, pt. t. ouerUtp ; 

P. Plowman. B. prol. 150, where the true sense is ‘ outran,* in con- 
formity with the fact that M. E. lepen (like G. laufen) commonly 
means * to run.* — A. S. oferkledpan ; the pt. t. oferhledp occurs in 
.dElfred's tr. of Beda, b. v. c. 6. •• A. S. q/fer, over ; and Jdedpan, to 
ru n, to le ap. See liOap. 

OVJBjRXiIiEf, to lie upon. (E.) Often confused with overlay ; the 
pp. ouerlaint in the sense of ‘ oppressed,’ occurs in Gower, C. A. iii. 

224, 1 . 4. The verb onerliggen occurs in O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
M orris, i. 5 3,1. 16 . See Lie (i). 

OVEBLIVE, to outlive, survive. (E.) M. E. ouerliuen, Chaucer, 

C. T, 6842. A. S. oferlibbatit in Lye’s Diet, (no reference). Sec 
Li ve. 

OVEBLOAD, to load overmuch. (E.) Gascoigne has ouer^ 
ladi ng. St eel Glass, 1 . 1009. See Load. Doublet, overlade, q. v. 

O V EBLOOK, to inspect, also to neglect, slight. (E.) M. E. 
auerloken, in the sense * to look over,* or * revise ; * Chaucer, Book of 
the Duc hess, 1 . 232. See Look. 

OVEBMATCH, to surpass, conquer. (E.) M.E. ouermachen, 
Chaucer. C. T. 9096. See Match. 

OVEBMUCH, too much. (E.) Spelt ouermyche in Chaucer, tr. 
of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 7, 1 . 2191. See Much. 

OVEBPASS, to pass over. (E. and F., — L.) M. E. ouerpassen, 

Ch auce r, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1. 5057. See Pass. 

OVEBPAY, to pay in addition. (E. and F.,-L.) In All’s Well, 
iii. 7. 16 . See Pay. 

OVEBPLXTS, that which is more than enough. (E. and L.) In 
Antony, iii. 7. 51, iv. 6. 22. From E. over; and Lat. plus, more; 
see ISTonplu s. D oublet, surplus, 

OVEBPOWEB, to subdue. (E. and F., — L.) Contracted to 
overpower. Rich. II, v. 1. 31. See Power. Der. overpower, sb., i. e. 
ex cess o f pow er, B acon, Ess. 58. 

O V EBbATE, to rate too highly. (E, and L.) Contr. to overrate, 
Cy mb. i. 4. 41. See Bate. 

OVEBBEAOH, to reach beyond, to cheat. (E.) M.E. ouer- 
rechen, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 374. See Beach. 

OVEBBLDE, to ride over. (E.) M. E. ouerriden, pp. overridden, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2024. — A. S. oferridan, to ride across (a ford) ; 
iEl fred, tr. of Beda, iii. 14. See Bide. 

OVEBBULE, to influence by greater authority. (E. and L.) In 
K. Lear , i. 3. 16. See Buie. 

OVBBBUN, to spread or grow over, to outrun. (E.) M.E. 
ouerrennen, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 124, 1 . lO. See Bxm. 

OVEBSEE, to superintend. (E.) M. E. ouersen, P. Plowman, B. 
vi. 1 15. — A. S. oferseon, used in the sense to look down on, to de- 
spise; iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. 36, sect. 2. See See. Der. 
overse^er, Tyndall, Works, p. 252, 1 . 6 ; oversight, (i) superintend- 
ence, Bible, 1551, I Chron. ix. 31, (2) omission, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 

*b^?kRSET, to upset, overturn. (E.) M.E. ouersetten, to op- 
press ; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 51 ; and see Prompt. Parv. 
p. 273. — A. S. ofersettan, to spread over, iElfred, tr. of Boethius, b. 
li. pr. 7, c. xviii. sect. i. See Set. 

OVBBSHADOW, to throw a shadow over. (E.) M. E. ouer- 
schadewen, Luke, ix. 34. — A. S. ofersceadian, Luke, ix. 34. See 
S hado w. 

,OVEBSHOOT, to shoot beyond. (E.) The pp. ouershotte 
(better overshot) is in Sir T. More, Works, p. 1134 Palsgrave has 
/ o versh ote my^selfe. See Shoot. 

OVEBSIGHT ; see Oversee. 

OVEBSFBEAD, to spread over. (E.) M. E. ouerspreden, pt. t. 
ouerspradde, Chaucer. C. T. 2873; Layamon, 14188. - A. S. ofer- 
spr<kdan, to overspread (Bosworth). — A. S. ofer, over; and sprdedan ; 
see Spread. 

.OVEBSTEP9 to step beyond, exceed. (E.) Contr. to overstep, 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 21. See Step. 

OVEBSTOOK, to stock too full. (E.) O*erstock*d is in Dryden, 

Th e Me dal, 102. See Stock. 

OVEBSTBAIN, to strain too much. (E. and F., -• L.) In 
Dr yden , Art of Painting, $ 54 (R.) See Strain. 

OVEBT, open, apparent, public. (F.,—L.) * The way ther-to is 
so overt ; * Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, b. ii. 1 . 210. -• O. F. overt (later 
ouveri), pp. of ovrir (later ouvrir), to open. The exact formation 
of Ihe word is uncertain ; Dies cites Prov. obrir, ubrir, O. Ital. oprire 
(Florio), to open, which he distinguishes from Span, harir, mod. Ital. 
aprire, •drived directly from Lat. aperire, to open. y. As to ovrir, ^ 
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supposes this to be a shorter form of O. F. a-owir, a-uvrir, to 
open, words of three syllables, occurring in the IJvre des Rois. 
These forms arose from Prov. adubrir (Raynouard, Lexique Roman, 
ii. 104), in which the prefixed a- ( » Lat. ad) does not alter the sense, 
but is added as in ablasmar, afranher ; whilst dubrir is from the Lat. 
de-operire, to open wide, lit. * uncover,* used by Celsus (White). He 
supports this by instancing mod. Prov. dvrbir, Piedmontese durvi, 
Wwloon drovi, Lorraine deurvi, all corresponding to the same Lat. 
dedperire, 8. On the other hand, Littre supposes an early confusion 
between Lat. aperire, to open, and operire, to cover ; and looks upon 
ovrir as a corruption of avrir ( « aperire) ; whence dubrir might be 
explained as being formed with de used intensively, so that de-aperire 
would be to ‘ open completely * rather than to ‘ uncover.* See the 
whole discussion in Littre. «. Even if we can settle the question 
as to whether the word depends on Lat. aperire or operire, difficulties 
remain in these words also. Perhaps aperire ^ab-per ire, to uncover, 
and operire ob-perire, to cover ^ ; and -perire may be related to 
parare, to get re^dy, prepare ; see Farade. Der. overtdy ; overt-ure, 
meaning *an open, unprotected place,’ Spenser, Shep. Kal. July, 28, 
from O. F. overture, later ouverture, * an overture, or opening, an 
entrance, hole, bejp^inning made, a motion made [i. e. proposal], also 
an OT^ing, manifestation, discove^, uncovering,* Cot. 

O vEBTABIE, to come up with, in travelling. (E. and Scand.) 
M.E, overtaken, Havelok, 1816; Ancren Riwle, p. 244, note g. — 
A. S. o/er, over ; and Icel. taka, to take. Cf. Icel. yfirtak, an over- 
take, surpassing, transgression ; which prob. suggested the E. word. 

OVEBTA8K, to task too much. (E. and F.,— L.) In Milton, 
Comus, 309. See Tank. ^ So also over-tax. 

OVEBTHBOW, to throw over, upset, demolish. (E.) M. E. 
Of/«r/^rouftfn, King Alisaunder, 1113. See Throw. Dot. overthrow, 
sb.. Much Ado, i. 3. 69. 

OVBBTOF, to rise above the top of. (E.) Temp. i. 2. 81. See 
Top. 

OVEBTUBE, a proposal, beginning. (F.,—L.) All’s Well, iv. 
3. 46. Also ‘ a disclosure,’ K. Lear, iii. 7. 89. See Overt. 

OVEBTUBM, to overthrow, upset. (E. F.,—L.) M.E. 

ouerturnen, Ancren Riwle, p. 356, 1 . 16. See Turzi. 

OVEBVALUE, to value too much. (E. and F., L.) Con- 
tracted to Cymb. i. 4. 120. See Value. 

OVEBWEEETNQ, thinking too highly, conceited. (E.) The 
pres. part, ouerweninde occurs in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, 
p. 169, 1 . 26 ; where -inde is the Kentish form for -inge (-mg). Shak. 
even uses the verb overween, 2 Hen. IV, iv. 1. 149. A. S. oferwinan, 
to presu me, in a gloss (Bosworth). See Ween. 

OVEBWEldH, to outweigh. (E.) M. E. ouerwe^en ; * luue 
ouerweitf hit’ -love overweighs it, Ancren Riwle, p. 386, 1 . 25. See 
Weigh. Dep. overweight. 

OVEBWHELM, to turn over, bear down, demolish. (E.) 
M. E. ouerwhelmen, Rom. of the Rose, 3775 ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
La ngtof t. p. 190, 1 . 10. See Whelm. 

OvEBWISE, wise overmuch. (E.) In Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Philaster, last line of Act iv. See Wise. Der. overwise-ly, -ness. 

OVEBWOBK, excess of work. (E.) The verb to overwork is in 
Palsgrave. The sb. is, etymologically, the more orig. word. See 
W ork . Der. overwork, verb ; whence the pp. overwrought. 

OVEBWOBN, worn too much. (E.) In Twelfth Nt. iii. i. 66. 
Fr om o ve r ; an d worn, pp. of wear. See Wear. 

OVEBWBOXJGHx, wrought to excess. (E.) In Dryden, Art 
of Poe^, c. i. 1 . 50. See Overwork. 

OVTFOBM, egg-shaped. (L.) Used by T. Burnet, Theory of 
the Earth, 1759 (R.) ■» Lat, oui-, for ouo-, crude form of ovum, an 
egg ; and /orm-a, form. See Oval and Form. So also ovi- 

duct, Phillips, ed. 1706, from Lat. ductus, a conducting, a duct; see 
Duct. Also ovi-parous, Phillips, ed. 1706, from Lat ouiparus, egg- 
producing, from ^if^re, to produce ; see Farent. Also ovoid, egg- 
shaped, a clumsy hybrid compound, from Lat. ouo-, crude form of 
ou um, an egg, and Gk. ttHoe, form. 

OWE, to possess ; hence, to possess another’s property, to be in 
debt, be obliged. (E.) M. E. a^en, awen, o^en, owen, orig. *to 
possess ; * hence, to be obliged to do, to be in debt. ‘ The dette 
thet tu owest me * «* the debt that thou owest me, Ancren Riwle, p. 
126, 1 . 13. ‘ How myche owist thou?* Wyclif, Luke, xvi. 5. For 
this important verb, see Matzner’s O. Eng. Diet. p. 49, s. v. » or 
Stratmann, p. 23. 'The sense * to possess ’ is very common in Shake- 
speare ; see Sdimidt. — A. S. dgan, to have, possess, Grem, 1. 19. 
The change from d to 0 is perfectly regular, as m ban, bone, s/dn, 
stone ; the g passes into w, as usual. + Icel. eiga, to possess, have, 
be bound, own. + Dan. eie, to own, possess. -I" Swed. dga, to own, 
possess, have a right to, be able to. + O. H. G. tp possess. 4- 
Goth, aigan, to possess. p. Further related to Skt. if, to posses^ 
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to be able; whence iga, a proprietor, owner; the form of the roo! 
being IK ; Kick, i. 38. ^ It may be noted that the Goth, aigan 

has the old past tense aih^ used as a present tense ; so also A. S. dk. 
Hence the base of the Teutonic words is AIH, strengthened from 
IH, answering to^lK. There is, therefore, no connection with the 
Gk. which has, moreover, lost an initial £, and answers to 

Skt. snk : see Scheme. 

OUGHT. The pres, tense of A. S. dgan is dh, really an old past 
tense ; the past tense is dhte ( o. Goth. aihta\ really a secondary past 
tense or pluperfect ; this became M. E. ahte, agte, aughie, oughte^ 
properly dissyllabic, as in *ought'(& be,’ Chaucer, C. T. 16808, wnere 
Tyrwhitt has the inferior reading ‘ ought to be.* The pp. of A. S. 
dgan was dgen, for which see Own ( i ). Der. otu-ing, esp. in phr. 
owing to^ i. e. due to, because of. Also own (1), own (2). 

Ow Ii, a nocturnal bird. (E.) M. E. ow/c, Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 
34.^; pi- oules, id. 599. •• A. S. ule, Levit. xi. 16. + Du. i/i 7 . + Icel. 
ugla. + Dan. ugle, + Swed. ugla. + U. eule, O. H. G. hiuweld^ uwela, 
p. Allied to Lat. «/«/«, an owl, Skt. u/Ma, an owl. All from ^ULt 
to hoot, howl, screech, a root of imitative origin ; cf. Gk. vAdw, 1 
howl, to howl, interjection ; Lat. ululare, to howl, 

ulucuSf a screech-owl. 7. With a prefixed A, added for emphasis, 
we get G. heulettt whence O.F. huller^ E. howl ; see Howl. Some- 
what similar is G. uhu, an owl, M. H. G. huwe^ O.H.G. huwo ; cf. E. 
hoot, Der. owl~et^ dimin. form, also spelt howlet^ Macb. iv. 1. 17; 
owl-isk ; and see hurly-burly. 

OWH (1), possessed by any one, proper, peculiar, belonging to 
oneself. (E.) M. E. awen (North. 'E. awiti)^ owen \ later, con- 
tracted to own by omission of e. ’ Right at min ow'en cost, and be 
your gyde ; * Chaucer, C. T. 806. * Thar awyn fre * = their own free 
property ; Harbour, Rrucc, iii. 75a. — A. S. dgen^ own, Grein, i. 20 ; 
orig. the pp. of the anomalous strong verb dgan^ to owe, i. e. to 
possess ; see Owe. + Icel. eigin, one’s own ; prig, the old pp. of eiga^ 
to possess. 4 * Dan. and Swed. egen, one’s own. +Goth.mgi«, property, 
possessions ; a neiit. sb. formed from the adj. which was orig. the old 
pp. of aigan^ to possess. Thus the orig. sense is * possessed ’ or * held.* 
Der. own, verb, to possess ; see own (2). 

OWH (2), to possess. (E.) M.E. ainien, ahnien, ohnien^ ahnen, 
ohnen\ see Layamon, 11864, 25359; Ormulum, 5649. A. S. dgnian, 
to appropriate, claim as one’s own ; Grein, i. 22. Formed with 
causal suffix -tan from dgn, contracted form of dgen, one’s own ; see 
Own (1). 4* Icch fignti, to claim as one’s own ; from eigin, own. 4 * 
Goth, ga-aiginon, to make a gain of, lit. make one’s own, 2 Cor. ii. 1 1 ; 
from aigin, one’s own property. ^ It is thus evident that the 
verb is a derivative from the adjective. Der. own-er^ M. £. o^enere, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 37, last line but one; owner-sfup. 
OWN (3), to grant, admit. (E.) This word is, in its origin, 
totally distinct from the preceding, though the words have been 
confused almost inextricably. ‘You will not own it,’ i.e. admit it. 
Winter’s Tale, iii. 2. 60. The verb should rather be to oun, but the 
influence of the commoner own has swept away all distinction. 
M. E. unnen, to grant, admit, be pleased with. * Jif })u hit wel 
««««/* -if you are well pleased with it ; Ancren Riwle, p. 282, 1 . 23. 

* Ge nowen nout vnnen ] ct cni vuel word kome of ou ’ * ye ought 
not to permit that any evil word should come from you ; id. p. 380, 
1 . 5. * Godd haueb' Jiurh his grace se much luue vnned ’ — God hath, 

through his grace, granted so much love ; Hali Meidenhad, ed. 
Cockayne, p. 13, 1 . 27. See note on unnan in Seintc Marharete, ed. 
Cockayne, p. in. p. The pres, tense singular, 1st and 3rd person, 
had the form an, on ; as ‘ ich on wel that ye witen ’ « I fully own thai 
ye know ; St. Catharine, 1761 ; ‘ ^if Rod hit an* == if God will |jrant 
it, Layamon, 14851 ; ‘he on* «= he grants, allows, O. Eng. Miscel- 
lany, ed. Morris, p. 1 16, 11 . 239, 241. See further as to this singular 
word in Stratmann, s, v. an, unnen. — A. S. unnan, io grant; old past 
tense used as present, ic an, Grein, ii. 625. 4* Icel. unna, pres, tense 
ok ann, to grant, allow, bestow (cognate with E. own, as noted in 
Icel, Diet.) 4 " O- ^3.x. gi-unnan, to grant. 4 " G. glinnen, to grant, 
M. H. G. gunnen, O. H. G. gi-unnan. See Fick, i. 1 7. ^ It may 

be remarked that the true old sense w^as * to grant as a favour ; * 
hence the sense ‘ to grant as an admission,’ to allow, admit. In the 
constant presence of the common verb to own, both the history and 
the true sense of the word have suffered. 

OX, a ruminant quadruped. (E.) M. E. 0*, pi. oxen, Chaucer, C. 
T. 889 ; oxis, Wyclif, Luke, xvii. 7. — A. S. oxa, pi. oxan, Grein, ii. 
360.4" I^u. 05 . 4 * Icel. uxi, also oxi ; pl.yxn, bxn.^DsLn. oxe, pi. oxer, 
4 " Swed, oxe. 4 " U”- ochse, ochs, pi. ochsen; O.H.G. ohso. 4- Goth. 
auhsa, ar/A5f«.4" W. ych, pi. ychen.<^Skt. ukshan, an ox, bull ; also, ‘ a 
Vedic epithet of the Maruts who, by bringing rain, i. e. by sprinkling, 
impregnate the earth like bulls ; * Benfey. The Maruts are storms ; 
see Max Muller, Lectures, ii. 416, p. The etymology of Skt. 
ukshan is known, viz. from uksh, to sprinkle. Further, uksh stands for 
wdkhh, and is an extension of the root WAG, to wet, appearing in 
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»l^Gk. lyp& 9 , moist, and in Lat. umidus (• ug-midus), moist, as well as 
in Icel. vbkr, moist, prov. E. wokey, moist (Halliwell) ; see Curtius, 
i. 329 ; Fick, i. 764; Benfey, p. 108. 7. Hence ox is ultimately 

co-radicate with humid ; see Humid. Der. osc-eye, a plant, ox-eyed, 
oxrfly, ox-goad ; also ox-lip, q. v. 

OXAIiIS. wood-sorrel. (L.,-Gk.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. 
XX. c, 21. --Lat. oxali& (Pliny). — Gk. 3 ^aAii. (i) a sour wine, (2) sor- 
rel. So named from its sourness. — Gk. hive, sharp, keen, cutting, 
acid. — AKS, an extended form of V pierce ; see Axe, 

Acid. Der. oxali-c ; cf. ox-ide, oxy-gen, oxy-mel, oxy-tone, 

OXIDE, a compound of oxygen with a non-acid base. (Gk.) ' A 
coined word ; from ox-, short for oxy-, part of the word oxy-gen ; and 
-fflfe, which appears to be due to Gk. -ci 5 i)t, like, and more commonly 
appears as -id, as in ellipso-id, sphero-id, ovo-id, and the like. See 
Oxygen. Der. oxid-ise, oxid-is-er, oxid-is-able, oxid-at-ion ; all 
coined words. 

OXliIP, the greater cowslip. (E.) In Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 250 ; 
Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 125. — A. S. oxnnslyppe; see Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 
iii. 340. — A. S. oxan, gen. case of oxa, an ox; and slyppe, a slop, i.e. a 
piece of dung. [This word fully confirms the etymology of cowslip 
already given ; see Cowslip.] V It should therefore be spelt 
ox-slip. Cf. M.E. cousloppe, cowslowpe, 'WnghVsVoc. i. 162, 226. 
OXYGEN, a gas often found in acid compounds. (Gk.) The 
sense is ‘generator of acids;* and it is a coined word. The dis- 
covery of oxygen dates from 1 744 (Haydn). — Gk. hib- (written oxy- 
in Roman characters), crude form of hive, sharp, keen, acid ; and 
yev-, to produce, base of yi-yv-o/Mi ( = yt-yev-ofjuxi), I am produced 
or bom. See Oxalis and Cienerate. Der. oxygen-ate, oxygen-ise, 
oxygen-ous ; and see ox-ide. 

OXYMEIi, a mixture of honey and vinegar. (L., — Gk.) In very 
early use ; it occurs as A. S. oxumelle ; see Cockayne’s A. S. Leech- 
doms, iii. 368. — Lat. oxymeli (Pliny). — Gk. oibjxeKt. — Gk. hid-, 
crude form of hihs, sharp, acid ; and fiiki, honey. See Oxalis and 
Mellifluous. 

OXYTONE, having an accute accent on the last syllable. (Gk.) 
A grammatical term. — Gk. hivrovoe, shrill-toned ; also, as a gram- 
matical term. — Gk. hid-, crude form of hive, sharp ; and rhvoe, a 
tone; See Oxalis and Tone. 

OYER, a term in law. (F.,— L.) An O.F. law term. * Oyer 
and terminer [lit. to hear and determine], is a commission specially 
granted to certain persons, for the hearing and determining one or 
more causes,’ &c. ; Blount’s Law Diet., ed. 1691. — Norm. F. oyer, 
mod. F. ouir, to hear.— Lat. audire, to hear. See Audience. Der. 
oyg z. 

OYEZ, OYES, hear ye 1 (F., — L.) The first word of every 
proclamation by a public crier ; now cormpted into the unmeaning 
O! yes! ‘ Oyes, a corruption from the F. oyez, i. e. hear ye, is well 
known to be used by the cryers in our courts,’ &c. ; Blount, Law Diet., 
ed. 1691. — Norman F. oyez, 2 p. pi. imp. of oyer, to hear; see Oyer. 
OYSTER, a well-known bivalve shell-fish. (F., — L., — Gk.) 
The A. S. form ostre was borrowed from I.atin ; cf. ‘ ostrea, ostre * in 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 65. The diphthong shews the mod. E. form to 
be from the French. M. E. oistre, Chaucer, C. T. 182.-O. F. oistre, 
in the 13th cent. (Littrc) ; whence mod. F. Ai/f/rg. — Lat. ostrea, more 
rarely ostreum, — Gk. oarpeov, an oyster ; so called from its shell. — 
Gk. hariov, a bone, shell ; akin to Lat. 05 (gen. ossis), a bone. See 
Osseous, Ostracise. 

OZONE, a substance perceived by its smell in air after electric 
discharges. (Gk.) ‘ Ozone, a name given in 1840 by M. Schonbein 
of Basel to the odour in the atmosphere developed during the elec- 
tric discharge ; * Haydn. — Gk. ofwv, smelling ; pres. pt. of ofctv, to 
smell. Gk. 6 (tiv stands for hh-yeiv, from the base 63 -, to smell, 
appearing also in Lat. od-or, smell ; see Odour. 


P. 

PABULtTM, food. (L.) * Pabulum or food;* Bp. Berkeley, 

Siris (1747), § 197 (Todd). — Lat. pabulum, food. Formed with 
suffix -htilu- from pd-, base of pascere, to feed (pt, t. pd-ui) ; see 
Pastor. .Der. pabul-ous, Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Errors, b. iii. c. 31. 
§ 16 ; j^bul-ar, 

PACE, a step, gait. (F.,— L.) M. E. pas, pans, Rob. of Glouc. 

p. 149, 1 . 13; Chaucer, C.T. 825, 1032. -F. pas.- Lat. passwm, acc. 
of passus, a step, pace, lit. a stretch, i.e. the distance between the feet 
in walking. —Lat. passus, pp. of pandere, to stretch. p. Pandere 

stands for pantere, causal form from patere, to be open, spread out; 
see Patent. Der. pace, verb, the same word as Pass, q.v.; pac-er, 
4 Spectator, no. 104. 
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PACH A^ a nother spelling: of Pasha, q. v. * 

PACHYbEHMATOtfS, thick-skinned. (Gk.) Modem and 
scientific. «>Gk. vaxp-, crude form of iraxi/$. thick; and Sipfiar^, 
stem of dtpfMt, a skin ; with suffix -ous ( « Lat. -os»s). fi. The 
Gk. is lit. ‘ firm ; * allied to jriyyvfit, I fix, Lat. pangtre, and 
to E. Pact, q. V. y. Gk. d 4 pfia is a hide, ‘ that which is flayed 
off;* from Gk. btpttv, to flay, tear, cognate with E. Tear, verb, q. v. 
Per. pachyderm^ an abbreviation for pachydermatous animal. 

PACIFY, to appease, make peaceful. (K.,— L.) Spelt pacific^ 
Sir T. More, Works, p. Syib. — F. pacifier, * to pacifie ; * Cot. — Lat. 
pacificare, pacificari, to make peace. — Lat. pad-, crude form of pax, 
peace; and -ficare, for facere, to make; see Peace and Fact. 
Per. pacifi-er, spelt pacyfyer. Sir T. More, Works, p. 87a d ; pacific- 
at-ion, from F. pacification, * a pacification ’ (Cot.), which from Lat. 
acc. padficationem, due to padficatus, pp. of pacificare ; pacificat-or. 
Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 52, 1. 10, from Lat. 
pacificator; pacific, formerly padfick, Milton, *P. L. xi. 860, from 
F. pacifist, ‘ pacificous * (Cot.), which from Lat. adj. pacificus, peace- 
makii^ ; pacific-al, pacific-al 4 y. 

PACK, a bundle, burden, set of cards or hounds, &c. (C.) M.E. 
pakkCf P. Plowman, B.xiii. 201 ; pi. paches, Ancren Riwle, p. 166, last 
line. Cf. Icel. pakki, a pack, bundle; Dan. pdkke; Swed. pacha; Du. 
pak ; G. pack. p. But it does not appear to be a true Teutonic 
word ; few Teutonic words begin with p. It is rather a survival of 
an O. Celtic pak, still preserved in Gael, pac, a pack, a mob (cf. E. 
pack of rascals), pac, verb, to pack up ; Irish pac, pacadh, a pack, 
pacaigim, I pack up ; Bret, pak, a pack ; cf. W. baich, a burden. 
7. And these words, in accordance with Grimm’s law, may fairly be 
considered as allied to Lat. pangere, to fasten, Skt. paq, to bind, Skt. 
pd^a, a tie, band. — to fasten; see Pact. Thus the orig. 
sense is * that which is tied up.’ Der. pack, verb, M. E. pakken, 
P. Plowman, B. xv. 184 ; pack-er, pack-horse, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 177 ; 
pack-ing; pack-man; pack-needle or pack-in g-needle. M.E. pakkenedle or 
paknedle, P. Plowman, B. v. 212; pack-saddle. Cor, ii. i. 99; pack- 
thread, Romeo, v. i . 47. Also pack-age, q. v., pack-et, q. v. ^ Quite 
distinct from bag. 

PACKAGE, a packet, small bundle. (C. ; with F. sujfix.) A late 
and clumsy word ; added by Todd to Johnson ; formed by adding 
F. suffix -age («Lat. -aticum) to E. pack; see Pack. Doublet, 
packet. 

PACKET, a small pack, package. (F., — I.ow G., — C.) In 
Hamlet, V. 2. 15. — O. F. pacquet, paquet, ‘a packet, bundle;’ Cot. 
Formed with dimin. suffix -et from Low Lat. paccus, a bundle, used 
A. D. 1506; Ducange. — Low G. pakk, a pack (ISremen Worterbuch); 

0. Du. pack, ‘ a pack * (Hexham) ; Icel. pakki. Of Celtic origin ; see 
Pack. ^ It does not seem to be an old word in G., so that the 
Low Lat. word is prob. from Low G. or Dutch. Der. packet-boat, 
a boat for carrying mail-bags, Evelyn’s Diary, Oct. 10, 1641 ; now 
often shortened to packet. Doublet, package. 

PACT, a contract. (L.) In Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, 
p. 7, 1. 19; and p. 27, 1. 30. — Lat. pactum, an agreement. — Lat. 
pactus, pp. oipadscere, to stipulate, agree ; inceptive form of O. Lat. 
pacere, to agree, come to an agreement about anything. — ^ PAK, to 
bind ; whence also Skt. pag, to bind, Gk. rdfyvvfu, I fasten ; as well 
as E./adge ; see Fadge. Der. pact-ion. Fox’s Martyrs, p. 272 (R.), 
from F. paction (Cot.) Lat. pactionem, acc. of pactio, an agreement. 
Also corn-pact, im-pact, im-pinge. From the same root we have fang, 
fee ; also pack, peace, paci-fy, pachy-dermatous, perhaps pag-an (with 
paynim), perhaps page (1), page (2), pale (i), palette, pallet (2), pay, 
pro-pag-ate, peasant, pec-uliar, pec-uniary, 

PAD (i), a soft cushion, &c. (Scand. ? or C. ?) ‘ He was kept in 

the bands, hauing under him but onely a pad of straw ; ’ Fox, 
Martyrs, p. 834 (R.) Spelt parfrftf, Gascoigne, Fruits of War, st. 177. 
A stuffed saddle was called a pad; hence : *Padde, saddle,’ in Levins, 
ed. 1570. It also occurs in the sense of ‘ bundle ;’ see Halliwell. It 
is merely another form of pod, the orig. sense being ‘ bag.* Pod is 
the better spelling, as the 0 represents an older w. See Pod. Der. 
pad, verb ; padd-ing. 

PAD (2), a thief on the high road. (Du.) We now speak of 
a foot-pad. The old word is a padder, Massinger, A New Way, H. i, 

1. 15 from end ; Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. i, 1. 5 from end. This 

means ‘ one who goes upon the pad or foot-path.’ A pad is also 
a ♦ roadster,* a horse for riding on roads ; Gay’s Fables, no. 46 ; 
also (more correctly) called a pad-nag, i.e. * road-horse’ (R.)— Du. 
Pc^, a path ; O. Du. padt (Hexham) ; cf. Low G. pad. Cognate with 
E. ^h ; see Path. Many cant words are of Du. origin ; see 

Beaum. and Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush. Der. pad, v., to tramp along. 

PADDIiE ( 1 ), to finger; to dabble in water. (E.) 1. It 

means * to finger, handle ; ’ Hamlet, iii. 4. 185 ; 0th. ii. i. 259. It 
stands for pattle, of which it is a weakened form, and is the 
frequentative of pat. Thui the sense is ‘ to pat often,’ to keep; 
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handling ; see Pat, verb. So also prov. G. paddm, paddeln, to walk 
with short steps, i. e. to patter about, go with pattering steps ; see 
Patter. 2. The sense ‘to dabble in water’ is in Pafsgrave, 
who has : * I paddyl in the myre ; * and is perhaps due to O. F. 
patouiller, ‘ to slabber, to paddle or dable in with the feet, to stirre 
up and down and trouble ; * Cot. This appears to be a derivative 
from F. patte, the foot ; and patte appears to be a word of onomato- 
poetic origin, connected with G. pahehen, to tap, pat, splash, dabble, 
walk awkwardly, which is also allied to E. pat. 3. Or again, it is 
shewn (s. v. Pat) that pat may stand for plat, so that paddle may be 
for pladdle, a form which may be compared with l^ow G. pladdem, 
to paddle, in the Bremen Worterbuch. Either way, th. ultimate 
origin is much the same. Der. paddle, sb., in the sense of broad- 
bladed oar, but there is probably some confusion with the word 
below ; paddl-er, Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit at Several Weapons, i. 

I. 20 ; paddle-wheel. Doublet, patter. 

PADDLE (2)^ a little spade, esp. one to dean a plough with. (E.) 
In Deut. xxiii. 13 (A. V.) It has lost an initial s, and stands for 
spaddle, the dimin. of spade. * Others destroy moles with a spaddle* 
Mortimer’s Husbandry (R.) ; and see .spud and ipittU-staff in Halli- 
W'ell. Cf. also Irish and Gael, spadal, a plough-staff, paddle; words 
prob. borrowed from the O. English. ^ In the sense of ‘ broad- 
bladed oar,’ see Paddle (i). 

PADDOCK (1), a toad. (Scand.) In Hamlet, iii. 4. 190; 
Macb. i. 1. 9. M.E. paddok. King Alisaunder, 6126. Dimin. with 
suffix -ok or -ock (as in hill-ock, bull-ock), from M. E. padde, a toad, 
frog; in Wyclif, Exod. viii. 9 (later version), one MS. has the pi. 
paddis for paddokis, which is the common reading. — Icel. padda, a 
toad. + Swed. padda, a toad, frog. + Dan. padde. + Du. padde, pad. 
p. As in many E. words beginning with p, an initial s has probably 
been lost. I'lie form padd-a denotes an agent ; cf. A. S. hunt-a, 
a hunter. The prob. sense is ‘ jerkcr,' i. e. the animal which moves 
by jerks; from Aryan V to vibrate, jerk, &c. ; cf. Gk. 
apobpui, vehement, active, atpevbdvrj, a sling, Skt. spand, to vibrate, 
throb. In accordance with this supposition, we actually find Skt. 
spar^a-spanda, a frog. ^ The supposed A.S. pada (in Bosworth) 
is due to a mistake ; the true E. words are toad and frog. Der. 
paddock-stool, a toad-stool. 

PADDOCK (2), a small enclosure. (E.) * Delectable country- 

seats and villas environed with parks, paddocks, plantations,’ &c. ; 
Evelyn (Todd ; no reference). Here park and paddock are conjoined; 
and it is tolerably certain that paddock is a corruption of parrock, 
another form of park, ‘ Parrocke, a lytell parke,’ Palsgrave ; cited 
in Way’s note to Prompt. Parv. p. 384. He adds that ‘ a fenced 
enclosure of nine acres at Hawsled (Suffolk), in which deer were 
kept in pens for the course, was termed the Parrock;* Cullum’s 
Hawsted, p. 210. See also parrock in Jamieson, and parrick in 
Halliwell. [The unusual change from r io d may have been due to 
some confusion with paddock, a toad, once a familiar word ; cf. pod- 
dish for porridge^ — A. S. pearruc, pearroc, a small enclosure. ‘ On 
■ft’isum lytlum pearroce' ~m this little enclosure; A^lfred, tr. of 
Boethius, c. xviii. § 2, b. ii. prosa 7. P'ormed, with dimin. suffix -oc 
( = mod. E. -ock, as in padd-ock (i), hill-ock, bull-ock), from sparran, 
to shut, enclose; so that an initial s has been lost. We find * ges- 
parrado dure* door being shut. Matt. vi. 6 (Lindisfame MS.) 
p. This loss of 8 is certified by the occurrence of M. E. parren (for 
sparren), to enclose, confine, bar in ; Ilavclok, 2439 ; Ywain and 
Gawain, 3227, cd. Ritson; and see the curious quotation in Halli- 
well, s. V. parred, where the words parred and speride (spaned) are 
used convertibly. Cf. G. sperren, to shut. y. The verb sparran 
is, literally, to fasten with a spar or bar, and is formed from the sb. 
spar; see Spar (i). Doublet, park, q. v. 

PADLOCK, a loose hanging lock. (E. ?) A padlock is a loose 
hanging lock with a staple, suitable for hampers, baskets, See.., when 
the case to which it is affixed is not made of a solid substance. It 
occurs in Pope’s Dunciad, iv. 162. Todd quotes from Milton's 
Colasterion (1645) : * Let not such an unmerciful and more than 
legal yoke be padlocked upon the neck of any Chli‘^tian.’ Of uncer- 
tain origin ; but perhaps formed by adding lock to prov. 15. pad, a 
pannier (Halliwell), given as a Norfolk word. I'his word is more 
commonly written ped, M. E. pedde. ‘ Pedde, idem quod panere ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. Of unknown origin ; see further under Pedlar. 

P.^AN, a hymn in honour of Apollo. (L., - Gk.) ‘I have ever 
hung Elaborate on thy golden shrine ;* Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s 
Revels, A. v. sc. 2 ; near the end. — Lat. paan, (i) a name of Apollo, 
(2) a religious hymn, esp. to Apollo. -Gk. Uaiav, Tlatwv, (i) Psean, 
Paeon, the physician of the gods, who cures Hades and Ares, Homer, 

II. V. 40X, 899; cf. Od. iv. 232 ; also Apollo; also his son uiEscula- 
pius; a deliverer, saviour ; (2) a choral song, hymn, chant, song of 
triumph. p. Perhaps * praise ’ may be the old sense ; cf. Skt. 
paa, to praise, honour, Der. peon-y, q. v. 
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F.fflI>OBAPnSlC s the same as Fedobaptinu, q. v. or pagin, which is nothing but an Anglicised fom of Low Lat. 

FAGAK, a countryman, hence, a heathen. (L.) In Shak. Rich. I pagina in the sense of scaffold or stage. For examples of excrescent /, 
IIs iv. 95. [The M. E. form is paitn or paym, Chaucer, C.T. 4954, cf. ancient, mar gent, tyrant, pheasant. D. Though this sense of pagina 
496a, from O. F. paten (Burguy) ; which from lAt. paganus^ — is not given by Ducanpe, it was certainly in use, as shewn above, and 
Lat. paganus, (x) a villager, countryman, (a) a pagan, because the a very clear instance is cited bjr Wedgwood from Munimenta Gild- 
rustic people were supposed to be unconvertea at a time when hallise Londoniensis, ed. Riley, iii. 459, where we find : ‘ parabatur 
townsmen were converts. The same idea appears in E. heathen, machina satis pulcra ... in eadem pagina erigebantur duo animalia 
q. v. Lat. paganus, adj., rustic, belonging to a village. •- Lat. vocata antelops ; * shewing that machina and pagina were synony- 
pagus, a district, canton. p. The etymology is supposed to be mous, B. The true sense of pagina I take to have been simply 
from Lat. fangere (pt. t. p^gC), to fasten, fix, set, as being marked out ‘ stage’ or ‘ platform ;* since we find one sense of Lat. pagina to be 
by fixed limits ; see Pact. Der. pagan-ish, pagan-ism, pagan-ise ; a slab of marble or plank of wood (White). Cf. Lat. paginatus, 
and seepaynim, peasant. planked, built, constructed (White) ; which is rather a derivative 

PAGE (i), a boy attending a person of distinction. (F.,— Low from patina than the original of it, as seems to have been Way’s 
Lat., — L. ?) M. E. page. King Alisaunder, 835 ; Havelok, 1750. — supposition. P, Hence the derivation is (not from paginatus, but) 
F. page, * a page ; * Cot. Cf. Span, page, Port, pagem, Ital. paggio. from L&t. pangere (base pag-), to fasten, fix ; see Pact. Or. Fi- 
— Low Lat. pagium, acc. of pagius, a servant (Ducange). This nally, we may note that another word for the old stage was pegma 
word appears to be a mere variant of pagensis, constantly used in the pegmat-, whence O. F. pegmate in Cotgrave) ; this is the cor- 

sense of peasant, rustic, serf; and if so, the ctymolo|p^ is from Lat. responding and cognate Grcf^name, from Gk. ir97/ia(stem mjy/mr-), 
pagus, a village ; see Pagan, Peasant. ^ See Littre, who does a platform, stage, derived from the base of Gk. ir^yvv/u, I fix, cog- 
not admit the etymology suggested by Diez, viz. that Ital. paggio nate with Lat. pangere. Indeed it is very probable that Low Lat. 
might have been formed from Gli.vaihiov, a little boy,dimin. of irafs, pagina, a stage, is a translation of Gk. mjyfM, but it is not merely 
a boy, child ; for which see Pedagogue. Littr^ argues that pages borrowed from it, being an independent formation from the same base 
were, in the olden time, not particularly young; and thinks that and root. Der. pageant, verb, to play, Shak. Troil. i. 3, 151 ; 
Prov, pages (« pagensis), a peasant, may be a related word, though p^eant-r-y, Pericles, v. 2. 6. 

Diez admits no such relation. The Port, pagem (not noticed by the PAGODA, an Indian idol’s temple. (Port., -• Pers.) Spelt 
etymologists) seems to point directly to the form pagensis. The pagotha in Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 69, 393; pagod in 
word remains doubtful, and something can be urged on both Skinner, ed. 1671. — Port. now generally />agodtf; but both 

sides,' forms are given in the Eng. -Port.* part of Vieyra’s Diet. Corrupted 

PAGE (2), one side of the leaf of a book. (F., — L.) * If one from Pers. but-kadah, an idol-temple; Rich. Diet. p. 241, col. 2; 
leafe of this large paper were plucked off, the more pages took spelt hut-hedah in Palmer, Pers. Diet. col. 70. -• Pers. but, an idol, 
harme thereby ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xii. c. 12. [M. E. />agtVf«, image, God, id. p. 241, col. i; and kadah, a habitation, id. p. 

Ancren Riwle, p. 286 ; an older form.] — F: page, ‘ a nage, a side of 1175. p. The singular perversion of the sounds may fairly be 
a leafe;* Cot. — Lat. pagina, a page, or leaf. p. Grig. *a leaf;* explained^by supposing that the Portuguese connected it mentally 
and so called because the leaves were once made of strips of p^yrus with pagao, pagan ( -= Lat. paganus) ; for which see Vieyra, in the 
fastened together. — Lat. pangere (base pag-), to fasten ; see ^£U 5 t. ^g.-Port. division. It may be added that the initial Persian letter 
We also find M. E. pagent (with added t), Romance of Partenay, is sometimes rendered by p, as in Devic, Supplement to Littr^. 
prol. 79. The three forms page, pagine, pagent, from Lat. pagina, PAIL, an open vessel of wood, &c. for holding liquids. (F.,"*iL.) 
answer to the three forms marge, margin, mar gent, from Lat. mar- M. E. paile, payle. * Payle, or mylk-stoppe [milk-stoup] ; ’ Prompt* 
ginem. Dor. pagin-aUion, a modem coined word. Parv. — O. F. paele, so spelt in the 13th century (LittrtJ, Burguy). 

PAGEAET, an exhibition, spectacle, show. (Low Lat., — L.) Both aenum and patella arc glossed by O. F. paele ; Wright’s Vocab. 
A. The history of this curious word is completely known, by which i. 97 * 2. Later paelle, ‘ a footlesse posnet [little potj or skellet, 

means the etymology has been solved. It orig. meant * a moveable having brimmes like a bason ; a little pan ; ’ Cot. Cf. mod. F. poUe, 
scaffold,* such as was used in the representation of the old mysteries, a frying-pan. — Lat. patella, a small pan or dish, a vessel used in 
A picture of such a scaffold will be found in Chambers, Book of cooking ; dimin. of patera, a flat dish, saucer, which answers to Gk. 
Days, i. 634. The Chester plays ‘ were always acted in the open irariarq, a flat dish. See Paten. p. There is a difficulty here in 
air, and consisted of 24 parts, each part or pageant being taken by the fact that the sense does not quite correspond. We may perhaps 
one of the guilds of the city. . . Twenty-four large scaffolds or stages explain this by supposing that the O. F. paele as used in England 
were made,’ &c. ; Chambers, as above ; see the whole passage, took up the meaning of the older corresponding word of Celtic ori- 
Phillips, ed. 1706, well defines pageant as ‘a triumphal chariot or gin, viz. Irish padhal, a pail, ewer, Gael, padhal, an ewer. These 
arch, or other pompous device usually carried about in publick words, like W. padell, a pan, are either cognate with or borrowed 
shows.’ B. M. E. pagent. The entry ‘ pagent, pagina,' occurs in from the Lat. patella. ^ We may note that prov. E. peel, a fire- 
Prompt. Parv. p. 377; where there is nothing to shew whether a shovel, is not the same word, though (Sotgrave seems so to regard it; 
pageant is meant or a page of a book, the words being ultimately it is from O. F. pelle, Lat. pala, a shovel ; see Peel (3). Der. 
the same ; see Page (2). But Way’s excellent note on this entry is pail-ful. # 19 * I now think that pail has no connection with bale (3), 
full of information, and should be consulted. He says : * the primary as sug^sted under that word. 

siraification of pageant appears to have been a stage or scaffold, PAjEIT, bodily suffering, anguish. (F.,-»L.) peine, peyne, 

wmch was called pagina, it may be supposed, from its construction. King Alisaunder, 4522. — F. peine, ‘a paine, penalty;* Cot. ■* Lat. 
being a machine compaginata, framed and compacted together. The pasna, punishment, penalty, pain. + Gk. voivij, penalty. p. Some 
curious extracts from the Coventry records given by Mr. Sharp, in suppose the Lat. word was borrowed from the Gk. The root is not 
his Dissertation on the Pageants or Mysteries performed there, surely known; see Curtius, i. 349; Fick, i. 147. Der. />atn, verb, 
afford definite information on this subject. The term is variously M.E. peinen, Chaucer, C. T. 1748 ; pain-ed; pain-ful (with E. suffix 
written, and occasionally pagyn, pa gen, approaching closely the Lat. -Jitl ^ full), formerly used with the sense of ‘ industrious,* see exx. in 
pagina. The various plays or pageants composing the Chester Trench, Select Glossary ; pain-ful-ly, pain-ful-ness, pain-less, pain-less- 
mysteries . , are entitled Pagina prima, . . Pagina secunda, . . and so ness ; also pains-taking, adj., i. e. taking pains or trouble, Beaum. 
forth; see Chester Plays, ed. Wright. A curious contemporary and Fletcher, Span. Curate, iv. 5 (Diego) ; sb. And 
account has been preserved of the construction of the pageants see pen-al, pen-ance, pen-itent, pun-ish, pine (a). 

[scaffolds] at Chester during the xvith century, “which pagiants PAINT, to colour, describe, depict. (F.,— L.) M.E.peinten, 
were a high scafold with 2 rowmes, a higher and a lower, upon 4 Chaucer, C. T. 11946, 11949, ; but the word must have been 

wheeles;*’ Sharp, Cov. Myst. p. 17. The term denoting the stage in use in very early times, as we find the derived words peintunge, 
whereon the play was exhibited subsequently denoted also the play painting, and peinture, a picture, in the Ancren Riwle, p. 392, 1 . 16, 
itself; but the primary sense . . is observed by several writers, as by p. 242, 1 . 14. ■■ O. F. peint, paint (mod. F. peint), pp. of peindre, 
Higins, in his version of Junius’s Nomenclator, 1585 : ** Pegma, paindre {mod. ¥. peindre), to m, "Lex* pingere, io Allied 

lignea machina in altum educta, tabulatis etiam in sublime crescen- to S)tX.ph\j, to dye, colour ; pinjara, yellow, tawny. p. The form 
tibus compaginata, de loco in locum portatilis, aut quae vehi potest, of the root is PIG, to colour; perhaps allied to ^PIK, to adorn, 
ut in pompis fieri solet : Eschaffaut, a pageant, or scaffold.** ’ form, when<^ Skt. pi^, to adorn, form, pegas, an ornament, and Gk. 
Palsgrave has: 'Pagiant in a playe, myst^re;’ and Cotgrave ex- iro««\of, variegated. See Fick, i. 145. "Der. paint, sh. (a late woixi), 
plains O. F. pegmate as *a stage or frame whereon pageants be set or Dryden, to Sir Robert Howard, 1 . 8 ; paint-er, Romeo, i. 2. 41 ; 
carried.’ See further illustrations in Wedgwood. O. Thus we paint-ing, in early use, M. E. peintunge, as above. And see piet-ure, 
know that, just as M. E. pagent is used as a variant of pagine, in de-piet, pigment, pi-mento, or-pi-ment, or-pine. 
the sense of page of a book, so the M.E. pagent (or pagiant, &c.) PAINTER, a rope for mooring a boat. (F., -■ L., Gk.) 
was formed, % the addition of an excrescent t after n, from an o\dsx^* Painter^ 2k rope employed to fasten a boat Hawkeswordi’s Voy- 
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aiges, 1773, vol. i. p. xxix. Corrupted (by assimilation to the ordi-^ 
nary sb. painter) from M. E. panter^ a noose, esp. for catching birds ; 
see Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 131 ; Prompt. Parv. p. 381 ; 
spelt paunter, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 344. i» O. F. pantiere, a kind 
of snare for birds, Roquefort ; panthiere, * a great swoop-net Cot. 
Cf. Ital. pantierot ‘ a kinde of tramell or fowling net/ Florio ; pan- 
thera, * a net or haie to catch conies with, also a kind of fowling-net ;* 
id. Lat. panther, a hunting-net for catching wild beasts ; cf. pan- 
thera, an entire capture. — Gk. vdverjpoe, catching all ; cf. vavO^pa, 
the whole booty (a very late word). - Gk. irdv, neut. of irot, every; 
and &rfp, a wild beast ; see Fan- and Deer. % The Irish painteir, 
Gael, painntear, a gin, snare, are forms of the same word ; but may 
have been borrowed from French, as the M. E. word occurs as early 
as the reign of Edw. II. It is remarkable that, in America, a panther 
is also called n painter; see Cooper, The Pioneers, cap. xxviii. 

FAIB., two equal or like things, a couple. (F.,-L.) M. E. peire, 
peyrtf, applied to any number of like or equal things, and not limited, 
as now, to two only. Thus ‘a peire of bedcs’ =» a set of beads, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1 59. ‘ A pair of cards ’ a pack of cards ; Ben Jon- 
son. Masque of Christmas (Carol). * A pair of organs’ «= a set of 
organ-pipes, i. e. an organ ; see my note to P. Plowman, C. xxi. 7. 
‘A pair of stairs’ «» a flight of stairs. Yet we also find *a peyre 
hose ’ a pair of hose ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 390, 1 . 4. — F. paire, ‘ a 
paire, or couple of;* Cot. T.pair, Mike, alike, equall, matching, 
even, meet;* Cot. — Lat. parent, acc. oipar, alike. See Par, Peer. 
Der. pair, verb, Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 154. Also um-pire, q. v. 

PAIjACEj, a royal house. (F., — L.) palah. King Horn, 

ed. Lumby, 1 256 ; paleis, Floriz and Blancheflur, 87. — F. palais, * a 

alace ; * Cot. — Lat. palatium, formerly a building on the Palatine. 

ill at Rome. ‘ On this hill, the Collit Palatinus, stood ... the 
houses of Cicero and Catiline. Augustus built his mansion on the 
same hill, and his example was followed by Tiberius and Nero. 
Under Nero, all private houses had to be pulled down on the Collis 
Palatinus, in order to make room for the emperor’s residence . . . 
called the Palatium; and it became the type of all the palaces of 
the kings and emperors of Europe ; ’ Max Muller, Lectures on Lan- 
guage, li. 276. 6. The Collis Palatinus is supposed to have been 

so called from Pales, a pastoral deity ; see Max Muller, as above. 
Pales was a goddess who protected flocks ; and the name means * pro- 
tector;* cf. SSet. pdla, one who guards or protects. — protect, 

feed ; whence Skt. pd, to protect, cherish ; Lat. pater, "E. father, 8 cc. 
See Father. Der. palati-al (Todd), formed with suffix -oi from 
Lat. palati-um ; also palat-ine, q. v. ; pdad-in, q. v. 

PALADIN, a warrior, a knight of Charlemagne’s household. 
(F., — Ital., — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. paladin, ‘a 
knight of the round table;’ Cot. — Ital. paladino, *a warrier, a 
valiant man at armes ; ’ Florio. — Lat. palatinus ; see Palatine. 
Properly applied to a knight of a palace or royal household. 
Doublet, palatine, 

PALANQUIN, PALANKEEN, a light litter in which 
travellers are carried on men’s shoulders. (Hind., — Skt.) ‘A pallam- 
heen or litter ; * Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 1665, p. 72. Spelt palanhee 
in Terry’s Voyage to East India, 1655, p. 155 (Todd); palanquin in 
Skinner, ed. 1671. The spelling palanquin is French; in Portuguese 
it is jto/aagttim. — Hind. />a/an^, a bed, bedstead; Forbes, Hindustani 
Diet., 1857, p. 202. Cf. Pers. palanh, palang, a bedstead ; Rich. 
Diet. p. 335. (Littre cites Siamese hanlangho, Pali pallangJca ; Col. 
Yule, as cited in Wedgwood, gives the Pali form as polanki, a litter 
or couch carried on poles. Mahn cites Javanese palanghi, older 
form palangkan ; as well as Hindi pdlki, which is evidently a con- 
tracted form.) y. All from Skt. paryahka, (Prakrit pallahka), 
a couch-bed, a bed ; the change from r to / being very common.— 
Skt. pari, about, round (Gk. vepi) ; and ahka, a hook, the fl:mk, t\'C. 
Apparently from being wrapped round one. The Skt. ahka is allied 
to Lat. uncus, a hook, A.S. angel, a hook. See Peri- and Angle (2). 

PALATE, the roof of the mouth, taste, relish. (F.,— L.) In 
Cor. ii. I. 61. M.E. palet (a better form would have been palat), 
Wyclif, Lament, iv. 4; Prompt. Parv. p. 378. — O. F. palat, a form 
found in the 14th century; see Littre.- Lat. palatum, the palate. 
Root imcertain. ^ The mod. F. palais answers to a Low Lat. 
palatium, which seems to have been used by mistake for palatum. 
See remarks in Max Muller, Lect. on Lang. ii. 27^* pold-al, 
palat-ahle, palcd^ahl-y. AXso palate, verb. Cor. Hi. 1. 104. 

PALATINE, orig. pertaining to a palace. (F., — L.) Chiefly 
in the phr. ‘ count palatine* where the adj. follows the sb., as in 
French; see Merch. Ven. i. 2. 49. — F. palatin, *a generall and 
common appellation, or title, for such as have any special office 
or function in a soveraign princes palace ; * Cot. He adds : ^Compte 
palatin, a count ‘palatine, is not the title of a particular office, but an 
hereditary addition of dignity and honour, gotten by service done in 
a domesticall charge.’— Lat. palatinus, (i) the name of a hill in- 
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^ Rome, (2) belonging to the imperial abode, to the palace or court. 
See Palace. Der. palaun-ate, from F. palatinat, * a palatinaty, the 
title or dignity of a count palatine, also a county palatine ; * Cot. 
Doublet , pala din, 

P AL AVER, a talk, parley. (Port., - L., — Gk.) Frequently 
used in works of travel, of a parley with African chiefs ; a word 
introduced on the African coast by the Portuguese. -Port, palaura, 
a word, parole. See Parole, Parable. 

PALE (i), a stake, narrow piece of wood for enclosing ground, 
an enclosure, limit, district. (F., — L.) M.E. /xjn/, Wyclif, Ezek. 
XV. 3 (earlier version) ; the later version has stake ; Vulgate, paxillus. 
Dat. pale, Wyclif, Luke, xix. 43. - F. pal, * a pale, stake, or pole ; ’ 
Cot.— Lat. pdlus, a stake. The long a is due to loss of g; the 
base is pag-, as seen in pangere, to fasten; see Pact. ^ The 
A. S. pal or pal is uncertain ; we find ‘ Palus, pal,’ in Wright’s Voc. 
i. 84; it answers rather to pole, q. v. The G. pfafd is merely borrowed 
from Latin. Djr. pal-in^, Blackstone’s Comment, b. ii. c. 3 (R.) ; 
pale, verb, 3 Hen. VI, i. 4. 103; im-pale; also pal-is-ade, q.v. 
Doublet, pde. $SSr The heraldic term pale is the same word. 

PALE (2), wan, dim. (F., — L.) M.E. pale, Chaucer, C. T. 
5065. — O.F. pa//# t^^urguy), later pasle (Cot.), whence mod. F. 
pale. — Lat. pallidum, acc. of pallidus, pale. On the loss of the last 
two atonic syllables, see Bracket, Introd. § 50, 51. Allied to Gk. 
•noKiiis, gray, Skt. palita, gray, and to E. fallow ; see Fallow. Der. 
pale-ly, pale-ness, pal-ish. Doublet, pallid, 

PAL.^OGRAPH'Y, the study of ancient modes of writing. 
(Gk.) Modem ; coined from Gk. iraAa/o-, crude form of iraAoiut, 
old ; and yp&(f>-€tv, to write. IlaAa/ot is from irdAai, adv., long ago. 

PAL^OLOGY, archaeology. ,(^^0 Modem. From Clk. 
iraAcuo-, crude form of mxhaloi, old ; and -\oyia, from \ 6 yot, a dis- 
course, which from Kiytiv, to speak. See PalSBOgraphy and 
Logfic. I )er.pal<solog-ist, 

PAL./EONTOLOGir, the science of fossils, &c. (Gk.) Modem. 
Lit. ‘a discourse on ancient creatures.’ Coined from Gk. iroAat, 
long ago ; ovro-, crude form of wr, being, from ^ AS, to be ; and 
-Koyia, from K 6 yos, a discourse, which from Kiytiv, to speak. See 
PalcBOgraphy, Sooth, and Logic. Der. palaontolog-ist. 

PALESTRA, a wrestling-school. (L., — Gk.) Modem; yet the 
adj. palestr-al actually occurs in Chaucer, Troilus, v. 304. — Lat. 
/>a/<Ci/ra. — Gk. naXatarpa, a wrestling school. — Gk. iraXeduv, to 
wrestle. — Gk. itdKiq, wrestling. Connected with Gk. irdXXuv, to 
quiver, brandish, swing. &c. ; and with arraipHv, to quiver.— 
V SPAR, to struggle ; preserved in E. spar, to box ; see Spar (3). 
Der. palestr-al, as above. 

PALETOT, a loose garment. (F., — Du.) Modem. Borrowed 
from mod. 1 . paletot, formerly pal letoc, for which see below. How- 
ever, the word is by no means new to English ; the M. E. paltok is 
not an uncommon word; see numerous references in my note to 
P. Plowman, B. xviii. 25, where the word occurs ; and see Prom])t. 
Parv., and Way’s note. This form was borrowed from O. F. palleioc, 
‘ a long and thick pelt, or cassock, a garment like a short cloak with 
sleeves, or such a one as the most of our modern pages are attired in 
Cot. Borrowed, as Littre points out, from O. Dutch, but rather from 
the form paltroc (with loss of r) than from the fuller form paltsrock.>^ 

0. Du. paltroc, for which Oudemans gives a quotation. The same 
word as O. Du. palsrock, which Oudemans explains by a holiday- 
dress, and cites the expression ‘ fluweelen palsrock,’ i. e. velvet dress, 
as in use A.D. 1521. Hexham gives; *##« palts-rock, a coate or a 
jacket.’ p. LittreJ (if I understand him rightly) takes it to mean 
a pilgrim’s coat, and connects pals- with O. Du. pals-siock, contracted 
foim of pahter-stock, a pilgrim’s staff (Hexham). This is certainly 
wrong ; a very slight examination will shew that the coat was worn 
by soldiers, knights, and kings, and was made of silk or velvet. Way 
says that ‘Sir Roger de Norwico bequeaths, in 1370, unum paltoke 
de ueluete, cum armis meis ; * &c. Hexham evidently connects palts- 
rock with palts, ‘ a pretour,* i. e. a pra'tor. It is clear that the first 
syllable is O. Du. pals, later written palts with intrusive t answering 
to G. Pfalz ; and this pals occurs in pah-grave, ‘ a count palatine * 
(Hexham), G. Pfalzgraf, E. palsgrave or palgrave, y. The G. 
Pfalz is a contraction of M. H. G. pkalinze or phalanze, O.II.G. 
pkalanza, palinza, a palace ; a word due to Lat. palatium, a palace. 
Hence O. Du. pads ■= E. palace ; and the sense is ‘ palace-coat,* 

1. e. court-dress. 8. The O. Du. roc«G. rock, O. H. G. hroch, 

a coat, from which some derive E. frock. See Palace and Frock. 
Mr Not connected with toque, a cap; for the paltok was not hooded; 
though the borrowed Breton word paltok was used of a hooded 
mantle. 

PALETTE, a small slab on which a painter mixes colours. 
(F.,— Ital., — L.) * Pallet, a thin oval piece of wood, used by 

ainters to hold their colours ; * Kersey, ed. 1715. The word is used 

y Dry den; see Todd (who gives no reference).— F. palette, ‘a- 
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lingell, tenon, slice, or flat tool wherewith chirurgians lay salve on palled in place of olde appalled \ Six-text, B. 1292. It is clear that 
plaisters ; also, the saucer or porringer, whereinto they receive blood the sense here implies loss of energy or vital power, and involves 
out of an opened vein ; also, a battledoor ; * Cot. I'hus it orig. E. pall, not F. pCxlir, Gower speaks of a drink * bitter as the galle, 
meant a flat blade for spreading things, then a flat open saucer, then Which maketh a mannes herte palle' i. e. lose energy ; C. A. iii. 13. 
a slab for colours. — Ital. paletta, ‘a lingell, slice [such] as apothe- Careful consideration of the use of the word shews that it is of 
caries vse ; * Florio. Dimin. of pala^ ‘ a spade;* id.-Lat. peda, Celtic origin, but has been confused with F. pUir and E. pale.-^yj, 
a s^de, shovel, flat-bladed * peel * for putting bread into an oven ; pallu^ to fail, to cease, to neglect ; cf. pall, loss of energy, miss, 
see^eel (3). The base pd^pag, seen in pangere, to fasten, also to failure; pallder, fallibility, palliant, failure, neglect. Allied to Com. 
set, plant; whence pala^lhjt instrument used for planting. See weak, sickly, amending poorly. 7. As no W. word begins 

Pact. Doublet, pallet (2). with sp, we may readily admit a loss of initial s, and connect pall 

PAIiFRE'Y’,a saddle-horse, esp. a lady’s horse. (F., — Low Lat.) with Irish spaillead, a check, abuse, spailleadh, a fall, Gk. apdWuv, 
In early use. M.E. pedefrai, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 5, to make to totter, axpAKKeaSax, to stumble, stagger, fall, fail. The 
1 . 20; later palfrei, Chaucer, C. T. 2497. — O. F. palefrei (13th cen- s is also lost in 'LaUfallere (whence E./®//), and in S.fall, 8. In 
tury, Littr^), palefroy, ‘a palfrey,* Cot. ; mod. F. palefroi. Spelt fact pall is a mere doublet oifail or fall\ all being from -^SPAL, 
in the nth century ; Littre. — Low Lat. a post- to fall, totter; cf. Skt. sphal, sphul, to tremble, sphdlaya, to crush 
norse, lit. ‘ an extra post-horse * (White). Brachet gives quotations (lit. to fell). The Skt. phalgu, pithless, sapless, weak, is a related 
for the later forms paravredus, parafredus, and palafredus (loth cen- word, from the same root. Der. ap-ped, q. v. 

tury); and O. F. palefreid •^'Loy/ Lat. nzc. palafredutni every step PALIiADIUM, a safeguard of liberty. (L., — Gk.) *A kind 
being traced with certainty. p. The Low Lat. paraveredm is a of palladium to save the city ;* Milton, Of Reformation in England, 
hybrid formation from Gk. rrapd, beside (hence extra); and late Lat. B. i (Todd).— Lat. Palladium; Virgil, JEn. ii. 166, 183. — Gk. IlaA- 
ueredus, a post-horse, courier’s horse (White). 7. White gives \ 6 Ztov, the statue of Pallas on which the safety of Troy was sup- 
the etymology of veredm from Lat. uehere, to carry, draw; and posed to depend. — Gk. llaXAafi-, stem of TlaKKds, an epithet of 
rheda, a four-wheeled carriage ; if so, it means ‘ the drawer of a four- Athene (Minerva). 

wheeled carriage.’ 8. For rra/ja, see Para-; for uehere, see PAIjIjET (1), a kind of mattress or couch, properly one of straw. 
Vehicle. Rheda is said to be a Gaulish word; cf. W. rhedu, to (F., — L.) M.JL. paillet, Chaucer, Troil. iii. 229. — F. aheap, 

run, to race, rhe, fleet, swift. i[f The Low Lat. paraueredus is of straw, given by Littre as a provincial word. Cotgrave only gives 
also the original of G. pferd, Du. paard^ a palfrey, horse. pailler, ‘ a reek or stack of straw, also, bed-straw.’ Dimin. of F. 

PAIiIMFSEST, a manuscript which has been twice written on, paille, * straw ; * Cot. — Lat. paUa^ straw, chaff ; lit. anything shaken 
the first writing being partly erased. (Gk.) Modern in E., though or scattered about. Allied to Gk. fine meal, dust, Skt. paldla, 
found in Greek. — Gk. irakifLprjaTuv, a palimpsest (manuscript); neut. straw. See Curtius, i. 359. And &cc palliasse. 
of vaklfipijffTos, lit. scrai)ed again. — Gk. vdkxfi-, for irdkiv, again, PAXjIjET (2), an instrument used by potters, also by gilders ; 
before the following ip; and if/rjarde, rubbed, scraped, verbal adj. also, a palette. (F., — Ital., — L.) Sec definitions in Webster; it is, 
from xpduv, to rub, Ionic tpieiv. properly, aflat-bladcd instrument for spreading plasters, gilding, &c., 

PAXiINDROME, a word or sentence that reads the same and for moulding ; and is only another spelling of Palette, q. v. 
backwards as forwards. (Gk.) arc Hamiah, madam, Eve ; PAIjXjIASSE, a straw mattress. (F., — L.) Not in Todd’s 

Todd quotes subi dura a rudibus from Peacham, Experience in these Johnson. The introduction of i is due to an attempt to represent 
Times (1638). ‘ Curious palindromes;' Ben Jonson, An Execration the * ll mouilles’ of the F. paillasse, which see in Littre. The form 
upon Vulcjin, Underwoods, Ixi. 1 . 34. — Gk. rtakivhpopos, running back in Cotgrave is paillace, ‘a straw-bed,* The suffix -ace, -asse ( — Lat. 
again. — Gk. iroKlv, back, again; and dp 6 fio$, a running, from Spafifiv, -aceus) is a diminutive one; Bracket, Etym. Diet. Introd. § 272; and 
to run ; see Dromedary. paill-ace is from paille, straw. See Pallet (i). 

PAIiINODE, a recantation, in song. (F.,— L., — Gk.) ‘You, PAIiIiIATE, to cloak, excuse. (L.) ‘Being palliated yfith. a 
two and two, singing a palinode;' Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, pilgrim’s coat and hypocritic sanctity;’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
last speech of Crites. — F. palinodie, ‘a palinody, recantation, con- ed. 1665, p. 341. Properly a pp., as in ‘certain lordes and citizens . , 
trary song, unsaying of what hath been said ; ’ Cot. — Lat. palinodia, in habite palliate and dissimuled ; * Hall's Chron., Hen. IV. introd. 
— Gk. fraAivf;8m, a recantation, strictly of an ode. — Gk. irdAtv, back, fol. 5 (R.) — Lat. palliatus, cloaked, covered with a cloak. — Lat. 
again ; and tpSii, a song ; see Ode. pallium, a cloak, mantle. Sec Pall (1). Der. palliat-ion, palliaUive, 

PAXiISADE, a fence made of pales or stakes. (F., — L.) Shak. PAIjLID, pale. (L.) * Pallid death ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. v. 11. 45. 

has the pi. palisadues, i Hen. IV, ii. 3. 35; this is (I suppose) a —Lat. /a///d7^s, pale. See Pale (2). Doublet, (2). 

Span, form, though the mod. Span, word is palizada. Dryden has PAXiXj-MAZjIj, the name of an old game. (F., — Ital., — L.) 
palisades, tr. of Virgil, b. vii. 1 . 214. — F. palissade, ‘a palisadoe;’ Discussed under Mall (2), q. v. 

Cot. — F.pahss-cr, ‘to inclose with pales,’ id. ; with suffix -adff — Lat. PAIiIiOR, paleness. (L.) Used by Bp. Taylor, Artificial 
-a/a. — h". palis, a ‘pale, stake, pole,^ id.; extended from pal, a pale. Handsomeness, p. 2 (Todd). — Lat. />a//or, paleness. — Lat. />a//«r«, to 

See further under Pale (i). Der. palisade, verb. be pale. Cf. Lat. pallidus, pale ; see Pale (2). 

PAIiIj (i), a cloak, mantle, archbishop’s scarf, shroud. (L.) PALM, the inner part of the hand ; the name of a tree. (1. F.,— 

M.E. pal, Layamon, 897, 1296; pi. palles, id. 2368. — A. S. pall, L. ; 2. L.) 1. The sense of ‘ flat hand ’ is the more original, the 

purple cloth ; we find pallas and sidan = purple cloths and silks, as a tree being named from its flat spreading leaves, which bear some 
gloss to Lat. purpuram ei sericum in A^lfric’s Colloquy (the Mer- resemblance to the hand spread out. Yet it is remarkable that the 
chant); see Thorpe, Analecta, p. 27. — Lat. palla, a mantle, loose word was first known in England in the sense of palm-tree. To 
dress, under garment, curtain ; cf. pallium, a coverlet, pall, curtain, take the orig. sense first, we find M. E. paume, the palm of the hand, 
toga. p. Origin uncertain; perhaps for panula, panmda, dimin. P. Plowman, B. xvii. 141, 147, 150, 153. — F. paume, ‘the palme of 
form from panus, pannus, cloth. We can hardly connect it with pellis, the hand ; * Cot. — Lat. palma, the palm of the hand. + Gk. wakdfsrj, 

skin. Der, pall-i-ate, q. y, -f-A. S. /o/w; Grein, i. 311. Root uncertain; see Fick, i. 671. 

PALL (2), to become vapid, lose taste or spirit. (C.) M. E. Allied to A. S. folm is E. fumble ; sec Fumble. 2. We find 
pollen, * Pallyn, as ale and drynke, Emorior ;' Prompt. Parv. Way, A. S. palm, a palm-tree ; borrowed directly from Latin. ‘ Palma, 
in the note on the passage, quotes from Lydgate’s Order of Fools; palm-twig, vel palm;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 32, col. 2. ^ We may 

' Who forsakith wyne, and drynkithe ale pallid. Such foltisshe foolis, note that the Lat. spelling has prevailed over the French, as in 
Godlete hem never the* [prosper]; Harl. MS. 2251, fol. 303. He psalm, 8 cc, Der. (from the former sense) />a^w-a/e, from Lat. palm- 
also cites from Palsgrave ; ‘ I palle, as drinke or bloode dothe, by atus ; palm-ist-r-y, used by Sir T. Browne in his Vulg. Errors, 
longe standyng in a thynge, ie appallys. This drink wyll pall b. v. c. 24, pt. i, and coined by adding the suffixes -ist- (of Gk, 
(fappallyra)^ if it stande vneouered all nyght. I palle, I fade of origin), and -r-y ( « F. -er-ie, Lat. -ar-iu-) ; also (from the latter 
freshenesse in colour or beautye, ieflaitris' p. The word presents sense) palm-er, M. E. palmere, Chaucer, C. T. 13, King Horn, ed. 
great difficulty; I incline to the belief that Palsgrave has here made Lumby, 1027, i. e. one who bears a palm-branch in token of having 
an error in using the O. F, verb appallir as the equivalent of E. pall, been to the Holy Land ; palm-er-worm, Joel, i. 4, ii. 25, a caterpillar 
This verb, like mod. F. pdlir, seems to be only used with respect to supposed to be so called from its wandering about like a pilgrim, and 
loss of colour or light. See apalir, palie, in Roquefort, paslir, pallir also simply called palmer (see Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word- 
in Cotgrave, and pdlir in littr^. Palsgrave may have been thinking book) ; Palm-sunday, M. E. palme-suneday, O, Eng. Miscellany, cd. 
of M.E. appallen, which was a strange hybrid word, made by Morris, p. 39, 1 . 65; ^a/w-y, Hamlet, i. 1. 1 13. $)sr The palmer or 
prefixing the F. a- ( — Lat. ad) to the word pall which we are now />a/i»tfr-worw may be named from prov. E. palm, the catkin of a willow; 
discussing. This confusion appears in Chaucer, C. T. 1 3033, where but we also find palmer in the sense of wood-louse, and in Holliband’s 
we find : ‘But it were for an olde appalled wight ’-except it were Diet., cd. i 693 » a palnur is described as * a worme having a great 
for an old enfeebled creature; where 3 MSS. have the reading o/de^many feete;* see Halliwell. It makes no ultimate difference. 
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!PAIiPAHXiXa» that can be felt, obvious. (F.,«*L.) In Macb. WA^patnp (as above), meaning to feed luxuriously; and this verb is a 
1. 40. — F. palpable, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 15th ceil- causal form from a sb. pamp^ a nasalised form oipap; as will appear, 
lury (Littre), and given by Palsgrave, who has; * Palpable, apte or —Low G. pampen, more commonly slampampen, to live luxuriously; 
mete to be felte,pa/i>a&/tf;* seeHalliwell.— Lat. thatcanbe Brem. Worterb. iv, 800. — Low G. pampe, thick pap, pap made of 

touched. — Lat. palpare, to feel, palpari, to feel, handle. fi. An meal; also called pampelbry, i.e. pap-broth; and, in some dialects, 

initial s has been lost, as shewn by the related Gk. I feel, pappe\ id. iii. 287. It is therefore a nasalised form of Pap, q. v, 

from the base SPAL; see Curtius, ii. 403. Moreover, the orig. sense So also vulgar G. pampen, pampeln, to cram, pamper, from pampe^ 
oipalpare was ‘to quiver,’ as shewn by the derivatives palp-ebra, that pap, thick broth; Bavarian pampfen, to stuff, sick anpampfen, voll^ 
which quivers, the eye-lid, and palpitare, to quiver often, to throb, pampfen, to cram oneself with pap or broth (Schmeller, i. 394). 
By comparing Skt. sphal, sphar^ to quiver, tremble, palpitate, we ^ The etymology is quite clear; the suggested connection with 
derive all from y SPAR, to quiver. Fick, i. 831. Der. palpably, O. F. pamprer, to cover with vine-leaves (Cot.), is purely imaginary, 
palpable-ness, palpabili-ty. And see palpitate. The use of the prefix /or- in Chaucer is almost enough in itself to 

PALPITATE, to throb. tL.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. [It is I stamp the word as being of Teutonic origin. "D&c;. pamper-er. 
not unlikely that the E. verb to palpitate was really due to the sb. PAMPHLET, a small book, of a lew sheets stitched together, 
po/p/Zo/io;*.] — Lat. palpitatm^ pp. of palpitare, to throb; frequenta- (F. ?) Spelt pamflet, Testament of Love, pt. iii, near the end, ed. 
tive of palpare,\.o feel, orig. to move quickly. See Palpable. Der. 1561, fol. 317 b, col. i ; pamphlet in Shak. i lien. VI, iii. 1. 2, [The 
palpitation, from F. palpitation^ ‘a panting ; ’ Cot. mod. F. pamphlet i^ borrowed from English (Littr^).] Of unknown 

PALSY, paralysis. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. palesy^ Wyclif, Matt, origin, but presumably French, as it occurs in the Test, of Love, 
iv. 24; fuller form parlesy. Prick of Conscience, ed, Morris, 2906.— ^ Three theories concerning it may be mentioned. 1. From O.F. 

F. paralyse, ‘ the palsie ; ’ Cot. — Lat. paralysin, acc. of paralysis ; paume, the palm of the hand, and fueillet, ‘ a leafe of a book * 
see Paralysis. Der. palsy ^ verb; pahi-ed. Cor. v. 2. 46. (Cot.) ; as though it were a leaf of paper held in the hand. Sug- 

PALTEB, to dodge, shift, shuffle, equivocate. (Scand. ?) See I gested by Pegge ; see Todd's Johnson. 2. ‘From Span, papelete 
Macb. v. 8. 20; Jul. Cacs. ii. i. 126. Cotgrave, s. v. harceler, has; [Neuman only gives papeleta], a written slip of paper, a written 

* to haggle, hucke, hedge, or paulter long in the buying of a com- newspaper ; by the insertion of the nasal, as in “Dw. pampier, paper;*, 

moditie.’ It also means ‘to babble,’ as in: ‘One wh)''le his tonge Wedgwood. But we did not borrow Span, words in the 14th century, 
it ran and paltered of a cal, Another whylc he stammered styll upon 3 . Rather, as I think, from Lat. Pampkila, a female historian of the 
a rat ; * Gammer Gurton, ii. 2. If we take the sense to be ‘ to first century, who wrote numerous epitomes ; see Suidas, Aul. Gellius, 
haggle,* we may esp. refer it to the haggling over worthless trash, or xv. 17, 23 ; Diog. Laertius, in life of Pittacus. Hence might come 

*paltrie* as it is called in Lowland Scotch. This seems to be the O. F. pamjilet*, an epitome, and M. E. pamflet. Cf. F. patnphile, a 

most likely solution, as most of the dictionaries connect it with name for the knave of clubs (Littrti), due to the Gk. name Pam* 
paltry, which is shewn below to be due to a Scand. word palter, philus. Der. pamphleteer ^ Bp. Hall, Satires, b. ii. sat. i, 1 . 30; 
signifying ‘ rags, refuse,’ &c. ; see Paltry. More literally, it meant pamphleteering. 

* to deal in rags.’ 'J'his seems to be continned by comparing it with PAN, a broad shallow vessel for domestic use. (L.) * Pannee 

Dan. pialtehod, a rag-shop, old clothes’ shop; pialtehandel, dealing and pottes;’ Sir T. Elyot, The Govemonr, b. i. c. i. M.E. panne, 
in rags; pialtekrammer, rag-dealer, rag-man; &c. p. If this Chaucer, C.T. 7196. — A. S. panne, a pan; ‘ isern panne* iron 
be the right solution, the verb appears to have been coined in pan; fyr-panne^o. fire-pan; yElfric’s Vocab. Nomina Vasorum, in 
England from the old sb. palter, rags, which must have been in use Wright’s Voc. i. 25, col. 2. And see iElfred, tr. of Gregory’s Pas- 
hcre, though only the derived adj. paltr-y has been recorded. Jn toral, c. xxi, ed. Sweet, p. 162, last line. Cf. Icel. panna, Swecl. 
other words, though we cannot well derive the verb to palter from panna, Dan. pande (for panne), Du. pan, G. pfanne ; also Low Lat. 
the adj. paltry, nor vice versa paltry from to palter, we may refer panna. p. Certainly not a Teutonic word, but borrowed by the 
them both alike to a common source. English from the Britons ; cf. Irish panna, W. pan (given in Spurrell 

PALTRY, mean, vile, worthless. (Scand.) In Shak. Merry I in the Eng.-W division). As a Celtic word, it was rather borrowed 
Wives, ii. 1. 164; Marlowe, Edw. II, ii. 6. 57. Jamieson gives from the Romans than an independent word; panna is an easy 
paltrie, peltrie, vile trash ; lialliwell has paltring, a worthless trifle ; change from Lat. patina, a shallow bowl, pan, bason, just as Lat. 

orby explains Norfolk paltry by * rubbish, refuse, trash ; ’ and penna stands for petna. Sec Paten ; and compare Pen. y. The 
Brockett gives palierly as the North. Eng. form of the adj. paltry. Low Lat. panna was similarly formed ; and the Lithuan. pana, a 
The word, being used in the North and Norfolk, is, presumably, of pan, was prob. borrowed from Latin. We may also note Irish padhal, 
Scand. origin; and such is the case. The word stands for palter*y a pail, W. padell, a pan, as corresponding to 'Lvii. patella, the dimin. 
(North. E. palter-ly), formed with the adj. suffix *y (or *ly) from an of patina ; see Pail. Der. brain-pan, with which cf. M. E. panne in 
old pi. palter (formed like M.E. child-er ^ children, breth*er == the transferred sense of skull, Chaucer, C.T. 1167; Jfnee*pan\ pan* 
brethren), which is still preserved in Swed. and Danish. This cake. As You liike It, i. 2. 67, and in Palsgrave, 
account is verified by the G. forms; see below. The sense of VAIS*, prefix, a\\. (Gk.) From Gk. irav, neut. of irfit, all. The 
palter is ‘ rags,* and that of paltr*y is ‘ ragged,’ hence, vile, worthless, stem is navr*, answering to Lat. quant in quantus, how great ; see 
or, as a sb., trash or refuse. —Swed. paltor, rags, pi. of paltn, a rag ; Quantity. Curtius, ii. 67. 

Ihre gives O. Swed. paltor, old rags, with a reference to Jerem. PANACEA, a universal remedy. (L., — Gk.) * Panacea, mtdy* 
xxxviii. II. + Ttaxi. pialter, rags, pi. ofpialt, a rag, tatter; hence the cine ... of much vertue ;’ Udall, pref. to Luke (R.) Oddly spelt 
aclj. pialtet, ragged, tattered, Low G. palte, pulte, a rag, a piece of panachaa, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. 32. — Lat. panacea, — Gk. aav&Kua, 
cloth tom or cut off ; whence the adj. paltrig, pultrig, ragged, torn ; fern, of iravaKtioe, the same as vavcucfjs, all-healing. — Gk. vav, neut. 
Bremen Worterb. iii. 287. -f- Pro v. G. palter (pi. pattern), a rag; of trat, all; and ax*, base of djciofMa, 1 heal, dxoi, a cure, remedy, 
whence palterig, paltry (Fliigcl). Cf. also O. Du. palt, a piece, See Pan-, ^t-’fix. 

fragment, as, a piece of bread (Oudemans, Kilian) ; Fries. PANCREAS, a fleshy gland under the stomach, commonly 

palt, a rag (Outzen). p. The origin is by no means clear; Ihre known as the sweet-bread. (L., — Gk.) ^ Paficreas, the sweet-bread; * 
connects Swed. />a//or with O. Swed. palt, a kind of garment. See Phillips, cd. 1706. — Lat. pancreas. — Gk. vAynpeae, the sweet-bread ; 
Rietz, s. v. pallt. Perhaps allied to Lithuan. spalai (pi. of spalas), bits lit. ‘ ali flesh.’ — Gk. irdu, neut. of ira*, all ; and xpias, flesh, cognate 
of broken flax, or trash in general. "Der. paltri-ly, paltri-ness; and with Lat. caro. Sec Pan* and Carnal. Der. /anerfa/-/V, from the 
see palter. stem naynpear*. 

PAMPAS, plains in South America. (Peruvian.) From the PANDECT, a comprehensive treatise, digest. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) 
Perav. pampa, a plain (Webster) ; hence Moyo*bamha, Chuqutbamba, ‘ Thus thou, by means which th* ancients never took, A pandect 
places in Peru, with hamha for pampa. The termination -r, indicating mak’st, and universal book; * Donne, Vpon Mr. T. Coryat’s Crudi- 
the plural, is Spanish. lies (R.) More properly used in the pi. pandects. — O. F. pandectes^ 

PAMPER, to feed luxuriously, glut. (O. Low G.) In Much ‘ pandects, books which contain all matters, or comprehend all the 
Ado, iv. 1 . 61. ‘ Pampired with ease ; ’ Court of Love, 1 . 1 77 (late parts of the subject whereof they intreat ; ’ Cot. - Lat. pandectas, acc. 
15th century or early i6th; first printed 1561). ‘Cure pamperde of ip\. pandectee, the title of the collection of Roman laws made by 
paunchys,’ Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 19, 1 . 25. But the word was known order of Justinian, a. d. 533 (Haydn). I'he sing, pandecta also ap- 
to Chaucer. ‘Theyne were nat forpampred yN\x!ia owtrage;* Ai)tas pears; also the true orig. form. — all-receiy* 
Prima, 1 . t , ; pr. in Appendix to Chaucer’s tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, ing ; whence pi. iraudfxrat, pandects. - Gk. irau, neut. of wot, all ; 
p. 180. Wedgwood quotes the following from Reliquiae Antiquae, i. and Sex*, base of bixofMt, I receive, contain. See PflU* and 

41 ; * Thus the devil lareth with men and wommen ; First, he stirith Dig it. , „ » j t ,1 v 

hem to pappe and pampe her fleisch, desyrynge delicous metis and P ANDEMONIUM, the home of all the demons, hell. (Gk^) 
drynkis.’ Not found in A. S., and prob. imported from the Nether- In Milton, P. L. i. 75 ^* Coined from Gk. irav, all ; and ooipoKctu 
la^s. The form pamp-er is a frequentatiw from an older verb 5 firom baliwv, a demon ; see Pan- and Demon. 
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PANDBB, PANDAB, a pimp, one who ministers to another’s 
passions. (L., — Gk.) Commonly pander ; yet pandar is better. 
Much Ado, V. 2. 31 ; used as a proper name, Troil. i. 1.98. M. E. 
Pandare, shortened form of Ptmdarus; Chaucer uses both forms, 
Troil. i. 610, 618. Lat. Pandarus, the name of the man * who pro- 
cured for Troilus the love and got^ graces of Chryseis ; which im- 
putation, it xasiy be added, depends upon no better authority than the 
fabulous histones of Diclys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius ; ^ Richard- 
son. In other words, the whole story is an invention of later times. 
— Gk. ndvdapof, a personal name. Two men of this name are re- 
corded: (i) a Lycian archer, distinguished in the Trojan army; 
( 2 ) a companion of iEneas; see Smith's Classical Diet. Der. 
pander y vb., Hamlet, iii. 4. 88 ; pander-ly^ adj„ Merry Wives, iv. a. 
12a ; pander^^ (sometimes used, unnecessarily, for the sb. pander), 

PANS, a patch, a plate of glass. (F.,-»L.) ‘ A pane of glass, or 
wainscote;' Minsheu, ed. 1627. M.E. pane^ applied to a part or 
portion of a thing; see Prortipt. l*arv. p. 380, and Way's note. 
‘ Vch^a«« of J)at place had Jjre jatez’ = each portion of that place 
had three gates; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 1034 (or 1033).— F. 
paut * a pane, piece, or pannell of a wall, of wainscot, of a glasse- 
window, &c. ; also, the skirt of a gown, the pane of a hose, of a 
cloak, &c. ; * Cot. — Lat. pannum, acc. of pannus, a cloth, rag, tatter ; 
hence, a patch, piece. Allied to />««««, the thread wound upon a 
bobbin in a shuttle; and to Gk. ir^voe^ the woof. Also to 
Goth./fl«a, and E. vane ; see Vane. Der. pan-ed, in the phr. paned 
hose, ornamented breeches, which see in Nares; also pan-el, q. v. 
And see pawn (i),pau-icle. 

FANEGTRIC, a eulogy, encomium. (L., — Gk.) Spelt pane- 
gyriche in Minsheu, ed. 1627. - Lat. panegyricus, a eulogy; from 
panegyricue, adj., with the same sense as in Greek. — Gk. vainjyvpiK 6 i, 
fit for a full assembly, festive, solemn ; hence applied to a festival 
oration, or panegyric. — Gk. irar, neuL of ira*, all ; and dyvpi-e, 
iEolic form of dyopd, a gathering, a crowd, related to dyeipeiv, to 
assemble. See Pan- and Gregarious. Der. panegyric, adj. 
(really an older word) ; panegyric-al, panegyric-cd-ly, panegyr-ise, 
jpanegyr-ht. 

PANEL, PANNED, a compartment with a raised border, a 
board with a surrounding frame. (F., — L.) In Shak. As You Like It, 
iii. 3. 89. M.E. panel, in two other senses: (i) a piece of cloth on a 
horse’s back, to serve as a sort of saddle. Cursor Mundi, 14982 ; (2) a 
schedule containing the names of those summoned to serve as jurors, 
P. Plowman, B. iii. 315. The general sense is * a piece,’ and esp. a 
square piece, whether of wood, cloth, or parchment, but orig. of 
cloth only. — O. F. panel, later paneau, * a pannel of wainscot, of a 
saddle, &c. ; ' Cot. — Low Lat. panellus, used in Prompt. Parv. p. 
381, as equivalent to M. E. panele. Dimin. of Lat. pannus, cloth, a 

S iecc of cloth, a rag ; see Pane. Der. em-panel, im-panel ; see 
Smpanel. 

PANG, a violent pain, a throe. (C.) In the Court of Love, 1 . 


1150, we find; ‘The prange of love so straineth them to crie; 
altered, in modem editions, to ‘ The pange of love.’ In Prompt. 
Parv. p. 493, we find ; ‘ Throwe, tuomannys pronge, seJeeness, Erumpna ; ’ 
i. e. a throe, a woman’s pang. It is clear that the word has lost an 
r ; for the etymology, see Prong. p. In Skelton, Philip Sparowe, 
I. 44, the word occurs as a verb ; ‘ What heuyness did me pange ; ’ it 
is also a sb., id. 1 . 62. Cf. also : ‘ For there be in us certaync affec- 
tionate pangues of nature ; ’ Udall, Luke, c. 4 (R.) Both sb. and vb. 
are common in Shakespeare. The loss of r is due, I think, to con- 
fusion with prov. F. poigne, a common term for * a grip,’ or the 
Strength exerted by the wrist. ‘ La poigne de cet homme- 16 ,, e’est 
un dtau* « that man's grip is like a vice. In the 15th century, we 
find : * Car tourmente sont de la poigne De tons les maux qu’eii enfer 
sont * ** for they are tormented with the grip of all the evils that are 
in hell ; La Passion de Nostre Seigneur. See Littre, whence the 
whole of the above is cited. Cf. also O. F. empoigner, ‘ to seise, gripe, 
catch, lay hands on, lay hold of ; ’ Cot. y. The prov. F. poigne 
is closely related to O. F. pain, poing, mod. F. poing, the fist ; from 
Lat. pu^um, acc. of pngnus, the fist ; see Pugnacious. 8. It 
is extremely likely that the E. word has also been influenced by O. F. 
poign-, the base of several parts of F. poindre, to prick ; cf. O. F. 
poinct, a stitch in the side (Cot.) ; and sec Poignant. % The 
word cannot be derived from A.S. pyngan (Lat. pungere), to prick; 
nor can it have any connection whatever with L\x. pijnigen, to torture; 
words which have been needlessly adduced, and explain nothing. 

PANIC, extreme fright. (Gk.) When we speak of a panic, it is 
an abbreviation of the phrase * a panic fear,’ given in Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674. Camden has ‘ a panicall feare ; ’ Remaines, chap, on 
Poems (R.) - Gk. rd Ucanicdv, used with or without Seifta (« fear). 
Panic fear, i. e. fear supposed to be inspired by the god Pan. — Gk. 
Tlayinds, of or belonging to Pan.^ — Gk. Ilav, a rural god of Arcadia, 
son of Hermes. Cf. Russ, pan*, a lord, Lithuan. ponas, a lord, also, 


^^the Lord. j 5 . The orig. sense is prob. protector, guardian.— 
^PA, to protect ; Skt. pd, to cherish ; see Father. Der. panic- 
struck or panie-strichen, 

PANICLE, form of inflorescence in which the cluster is irregu- 
larly branched. (L.) Modem and scientific. — Lat. panicula, a tuft, 
panicle. Double dimin. form from panns, the thread wound round 
the bobbin of a shuttle ; as to which see Pane. Der. panicul-at-ed, 
panicul-ate. 

PANNEL, the same as Panel, q. v. 

PANNIER, a bread-basket. (F., — L.) M. E. panier (with one 
«), Havelok, 760. — F. panier, * a pannier, or dorser ; * Cot. — Lat. 
panarium, a bread-basket. — Lat. panis, bread. — ^ PA, to nourish, 
cherish ; see Father. Der. see pantry. 

PANOPLY, complete armour. (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 527, 
760. — Gk. navonXla, the full armour of an drr\lrris, or heavy-armed 
soldier. — Gk. ndr, neut. of irdt, all ; and 5 irA-a, arms, armour, pi. of 
5 ir\oy, a tool, implement. p. Gk. 6 n-Koy is connected with Is tree, 
I am busy about (whence tvogai, I follow) ; and ^iroftai corresponds 
to Lat. s^uor, I follow. — ^SAK, to follow. See Pan- and 
Sequenoe. Der. panopli-ed. 

PANORAMA, a picture representing a succession of scenes. 
(Gk.) Late ; added by Todd to Johnson. Invented by R. Barker, 
A. D. 1788 (Haydn). Coined to mean ‘ a view all round.’ — Gk. irov, 
neut. of ndi, all ; and opa/m, a view, from dpdoj, I see, which from 
-^WAR, to protect, observe. See Pan- and Wary. Der. 
panoramic. 

PANSY, heart’s-ease, a species of violet. (F.,— L.) In Hamlet, 
iv. 5. 176. — F. pensee, * a thought ; . . also, the flower paunsie; ’ Cot. 
Thus, it is the flower of thought or remembrance ; cf. forget-me-not. 
The F. pensh is the fem. of pense, pp. of penser, to tliink. — Lat. 
pensare, to weigh, ponder, consider ; frequentative form of pend^re, 
to weigh (pp. pensus). Sec Pensive, Pension, Poise. 

PANT, to breathe hard. (E. ?) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 323. 

* To pant and quake ; ' Spenser, F. (^. i. 7. 20. M. E. panten ; Prompt. 
Parv.p. 381. And see Skelton, Phyllyp Sparowe, 1 . 132. Of uncer- 
tain origin ; it is obviously connected with F. panteler, to pant, O. F. 
panther, * to breath very fast, to blow thick and short ; ’ Cot. Also 
with 0 .¥ . pa 7 itois, ‘short-winded, oft-breathing, out of breath;’ pant- 
oh, sb., ‘ short wind, pursinesse, a frequent breathing, or a difficult 
fetching of wind by the shortness of breath ; in hawks, we call it the 
pantah ; ’ Cot. In Sherwood’s index to Cotgrave we find ; * The 
pantasse or pantois in hawkes, le pantah' This use of the term in 
hawking appears to be the oldest. p. It is difficult to tell whether 
the P'. word is from the E., or vice versa ; but as the E. word occurs 
in the shorter form panten both in the Prompt. Parv. and, according 
to Stratmann, in the Towneley Mysteries (Surtees Soc.), p. 217, we 
may perhaps consider the word as PI It is obviously equivalent to 
Devonshire to pant; see the Exmoor Scolding, 1 . 48 (E.D.S.) ; 
and cf. Low G, pinkepanh, the bang-bang of hammers, pinkepanken, 
to hammer; Bremen Worterbuch; words of imitative origin. And we 
may also note the curious Swed. dial, pnnk, exhausted, tired out, 
pankna, to be exhausted (Rietz) ; though there is no sure connecting 
link with this word. y. Wedgwood suggests that it may be a 
nasalised form of the verb lo pat, and cites from Skinner the remark- 
able Lincolnshire expression ‘ my heart went pintledy-pantledy,' where 
we now usually say pit-a-pat. 8. Diez derives the P\ word from 
the W. pantu, which he supposes to mean ‘ to press ; ’ this does not 
seem right, as such is hardly the meaning ; I find W. pantu, ‘ to sink 
in, to form a hollow, to indent, to dimple ; pant, a depression, 
hollow ; pantog, having a hollow or concavity ; ’ Spurrell. 

PANTALOON ( 1 ), a ridiculous character in a pantomime, buf- 
foon. (F.,— Ital., — Gk.) In Shak. As You Like It,ii. 7. 158 ; Tam. 
of Shrew, iii. 1. 37. — P". pantalon, (i) a name given to the Vene- 
tians, (2) a pantaloon ; see Littre. — Ital. pantalone, a pantaloon, buf- 
foon. * The pantalone is the pantaloon of Ital. comedy, a covetous 
and amorous old dotard who is made the butt of the piece ;’ Wedg- 
wood. The name, according to Littre, was esp. applied to Venetians; 
and Mahn (in Webster) says that St. Pantaleone was ‘ the patron 
saint of Venice, and hence a baptismal name very frequent among 
the Venetians, and applied to them by the other Italians as a nick- 
name.* Lord Byron speaks of the Venetian name Pantaleone as being 

* her very by-word ; * Childe Harold, c. iv. st. 14. p. St. Panta- 
leone* s day is July 27 ; he was martyred a.d. 303 ; Chambers, Book 
of Days, ii. 127. The name is also written Pantaleon (as in Cham- 
bers), which is perhaps belter. It is certainly Gk., and is given by 
Mahn as UavraKiw, i. e. all-lion, * a Greek personal name ; ’ this is 
from vayror, prefix, wholly, and kionv, a lion. y. Littrd says it 
stands for Pantelemone, which he explains as nayr-iXeiiguiy — all-pitiful : 
unless this rests on historical proof, it is very improbable, and one 
wonders why he did not at once write wovr-fXewv — all-pitying. 

The etymology advocated by Lord Byron is still more extra- 
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oTdinary, and indeed ridiculons, viz. ItaL ^'oaM-^fomKtbe planter off form of tap ; see Fap (i) and Fap (a). In the sense of father, we 
the lion, i.e. the planter of the standard 1[)earing the lion of St. Mark, may ratner look upon it as merely borrowed.— F. papa^ papa ; in 
supposed to 1)e applied to Venice; see note 9 to c. iv of Childe Moli^re, Malade Imaginaire, i. 5 (Littr^). - Lat. papa^ found as a 
Har old. Der. pantaloons. Roman cognomen. Cf. Lat. pappas^ a tutor, borrowed from Gk. 

PAiNTTAliOONS, a kind of trousers. (F.,-Ital.,-Gk.) 'And irdeinir, papa. Nausicaa addresses her father as v&mra pi\€mdear 
as the French, we conquered once Now give us laws for pantaloons ;* papa ; Homer, Od. vi. 57. l|f It is probable that the ^ PA, to 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1. 923 ; on which BeU*s note says : nourish, whence Lat. pa-ter, and E. fa-thsr, owes its origin to the 

• The pantaloon belongs to the Restoration. It was loose in the same infantive sound. See Pope. 

upper part, and pdFed, and covered the legs, the lower part termi- PAPAli, belonging to the pope. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) M.E. papain 
nating m stockings. In an inventory of the time of Charles II. panta- papall, Gower, C. A. i, 257. - F. papal, * papall ; * Cot. - Low. Lat. 
loons are mentioned, and a yard and a half of lutestring allowed for papalis, belonging to the pope. —Lat. papa, a bishop, spiritual father, 
them.* See also Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — F. pantalon, a garment See Pope. Der. pap-ac-y, M.E. papacie, Gower, C. A. i. 256, from 
so called because worn by the Venetians, who were themselves called Low Lat. papatia, papal dignity, formed from papati^, crude form of 
Pantaloons (Littr^). See Pantaloon. papas, pappas, borrowed from Gk. v&vnas, papa, father. Also pap-ist, 

PANTHEISM, the doctrine that the universe is God. (Gk.) All’s Well, i. 3. 56, from F. pape, pope ; the word papism occurs in 
In Waterland, Works, vol. viii. p. 81 (R.) Todd only gives pantheist. Bale’s ,^ology, p. 83 (R.) ; pap^ist-ic, pap^ist-ic-al, pap-ist 4 c-aNy. 
Coined from Pan* and Theism. And see Pantneon. Der. so PAPEB^ \he substance chiefly used for writing on. (L.,-Gk.,- 
also pan-theist, from pan^ md theist; hence pantheist-ic, pantheist-ie-al. Egyptian?) M.E. paper, Gower, C.A. ii. 8, 1. 8. Chaucer has 
PANTHEON, a temple dedicated to all the gods. (L.,— Gk.) paper-white^&s white as paper; Legend of Good Women, 1196. 
•One temple of pantheon, that is to say, all goddes;* Udall, on the Directly from Lat. papyrus, paper, by dropping the final syllable. 
Revelation, c. 16; and in Shak. Titus, i. 242.— Lat. pantheon. See. Papyrus. Der. paper^faced, a Hen. Iv, v. 4. 12 ; paper-mill, 
rrAvBuov, put for iravBtiov Up&v, a temple consecrated to all gods. — 3 Hen. VI, iv. 7. 41 ; paper, adj., paper, vb., paper-ing ; paper-hang- 

Gk. irdvflctov, neut. of irdv^ccos, common to all gods. — Gk. irav, neut. ings, paper-hang-er, paper-money, paper-reed, Isaiah, xix. *i, paper- 
of ira», all ; and flcfot, divine, from Bt 6 s, god. See Pan-, and stainer ; and see papier-mach 4 . 

Theism. PAPEBB-MACHE, paper made into pulp, then moulded, 

PANTHEB, a fierce carnivorous quadruped. (F.,—L.,—Gk.) I dried, and japanned. (F., — L.) Modem. F. mdcAe, lit. chewed 

M. E. pantere. King Alisaunder, 6820; panter, O. Eng. Miscellany, paper. The ¥. papier is from \jbX. papyrus', and maM is the pp. of 

ed. Morris, p. 23. [Cf. A. S. (siV) ; Grein, ii. 361.]— O. F. macher, O. F. maseher, from Lat. masticare, to masticate. See 

panthere, * a panther ; * Cot. — Lat. pantkera ; also panther. — Gk. it&v- Paper and Masticate. 

fliyp, a panther. Origin unknown. ^ A supposed derivation PAPILIONACEOUS, having a winged corolla somewhat like 
from irav, all, and Biip, a beast, gave rise to numerous fables; see a butterfly. (L.) Botanical. Used of the bean, pea, &c.— Lat. 
Philip de Thaun, Bestiaire, 1. 224, in Wright’s Pop. Treatises on papilionaeeus*, a, coined word from papilion-, stem of papilio, a. hui- 
Science, p. 82. terfly. See Pavilion. 

pantomime, one who expresses his meaning by action ; a PAPILLABY, belonging to or resembling the nipples or teats, 
dumb show. (F., — L., — Gk.) * Pantomime, an actor of many parts in warty. (L.) See examples in Todd’s Johnson ; Phillips, ed. 1 706, 
one play,’ &c. ; Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. [Such is the proper sense gives the sb. papilla, a teat or nipple. — Lat. papilla, a small pustule, 
of the word, though now used for the play itself.] — F. pantomime, nipple, teat ; dimin. of papula, a pustule. Again, papula is a dimin. 

• an actor of many parts in one play,’ &c. ; Cot. — Lat. pantomimus.^ from a base PAP, to blow out or swell. Cf. Lithuan. papas, a teat, 

Gk. rraPTdfnfios, all imitating, a pantomimic actor. — Gk. iravro-, crude pampti, to swell, Gk. iro/ji<p 6 s, a bubble, blister on the skin. See 
form of irds, all ,* and fufsos, an imitator, from piifjieofiat, 1 imitate. Curtius, ii. 120; and see Pimple. Der. papul-ous, full of pimples ; 
See Pan- and Mimic. Der. pantomim-ic, pantomim-ist. from pa^la. 

PANTBY, a room for provisions. (F., — L.) M.E. pantrye, PAP x BUS, the reed whence paper was first made. (L., — Gk.,— 
pantrie; Prompt. Parv.- O. F. paneterie,*a pantry;* Cot. — Low Lat. Egyi)tian?) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xiii. c. ii [not 2r]. — Lat. 
panetaria, panitaria, a place where bread is made (hence, where it is papyrus. — Gk. nditvpos, an Egyptian kind of rush or flag, of which 
kept) ; Ducange. — Low Lat. paneta, one who makes bread. — Lat. writing-paper was made by cutting its inner rind (/8{;/3\os) into strips, 
pan-, base of panis, bread.- ^PA, to nourish; cf.Skt. pd, to nourish, and glueing them together transversely. The word is not Gk., but 
Der. from the same base, pann-ier, com-pan-y, ap-pan-age ; and see is thought to be of Egyptian origin. See Bible. 
fa-ther, pa-ter-nal. PAB, equal value, equality of real and nominal value or of condi- 

PAP (1), food for infants. (E.) ‘An Englishe infant, which tion. (L.) *To he at par, to be equal;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. 
liuethe with pappei* Hall’s Chron. Hen.VI, an. 3. 'The M.E. pappe par, equal. p. Perhaps allied to Lat. parare, to prepare; see 
is only found in the sense of ‘ breast ; ’ we have, however, * papmete Pare. Der. pari-ty, q. v. ; also ap-par-el, non-par-eil. 
for chylder,’ Prompt. Parv. p. 383. To be considered as an E. word, PABA-, beside ; prefix. (Gk.) A common prefix.— Gk. ira/xi-, 
and i^crhaps of great antiquity, though seldom written down. p. beside. Allied to Skt. para, away, from, forth, towards, param, be- 
Of onomatopoetic origin, due to a repetition of the syllable pa, yond, pare, thereupon, further, paratas, further, &c. Also to Lat. 

• Words formed of the simplest articulations, ma and pa, are used to per, through, and to E. prefix for- in for-give ; see Curtius, i. 334. 
designate the objects in which the infant takes the earliest interest. From V PAR, to go, fare ; see Pare. 

the mother and father, the mother’s breast, the act of taking or PA B ABLE , a comparison, fable, allegory. (F.,— L.,— Gk.), 
sucking food;* Wedgwood. + Du. pap, ‘pap sod with milke or M.E. par ahole, Chaucer, C. T. 6261 ; parable, Wyclif, Mark, iv. 2.— 

flower ; * Hexham. + G. pappe, pap, paste. ^ Lat. papa, pappa, the O. F. parabole, * a parable ; ’ Cot. — Lat. parabola, Mark, iv. 2. — Gk. 

word with which infants call for food. Cf. Dan. pap, Swed. papp, wapafioK^, a comparison; also a parable, Mark, iv. a. — Gk. irapafldA- 
pasteboard ; also Span./>flpa, Ital. pappa, pap, from Lat. pappa. This heiv, to throw beside, set beside, compare. — Gk. irapi, beside ; and 
is one of those words of expressive origin which are not affected by fidhXeir, to throw, cast, allied to Skt. ga/, to trickle down, fall 

Grimm’s law. See Pap (2), Papa. away, from ^ GAR, to fall away. See Para- and Balustrade. 

PAP (2), a teat, breast. (Scand.) M. E. pappe, Havelok, 2132 ; Doublets, parle (old form of pakey), parole, palaver ; also parabola, 
Ormulum, 6441.— O. Swed. papp, the breast ; which, as Ihre notes, as a mathematical term, from Lat. parabola. Gk. irapafioKi^, the conic 
was afterwards changed to patt. Still preserved in Swed. patt, the section made by a plane parallel to the surface of the cone. Hence 
breast. So also Dan. patte, suck, give patte, to give suck. The parabol-ic, parabol 4 c-al, parabol-ic-al-ly. And see parley, parole, 
Swedish dialects retain the old form pappe, papp (Rietz). So also paHaver. 

N. Friesic pap, pape, paphe (Outzen); Lithuan. papas, the pap. p. PABACHUTE, an apparatus like an umbrella for breaking the 

Doubtless ultimately the same word as the preceding; and due to fall from a balloon. (F.,— L.) Modern; borrowed fromF. ^ora- 
the infant’s ciy for food. Such words do not suffer mutation according chute, put for par* d chute, lit. that which parries or guards against a 
to Grimm’s law. * F. parer, to deck, dress, also to keep off or guard from, from 

PAPA, a child’s word for father. (F.,— L.) Seldom written Lat. parare, to prepare; h, prep., to, against, from Lat. ad, to; and 
down ; the earliest quotation for it seems to be one from Swift, in chute, a fall, allied to Ital. caduto, fallen, from Lat. cadere, to fall. 
Todd’s Johnson (without a reference, but it occurs in his Directions See Parry, A- (O, and Chance. 

for Servants, 1745, p. 13) : * where there are little masters and misses PAlBACLETE, the Comforter. (L., — Gk.) * Braggynge Win- 
in a house, bribe them, that they may not tell tales to papa and Chester, the Pope’s paraclete in England;’ Bale, Image, pt. iii (R.)— 
mamma.* Whilst admitting that the word might easily have been Lat. paraeletus.^Gk. vapdnKrfros, called to one’s aid, a helper, the 
coined from the repetition of the syllable pa by infants, and orobably Comforter H^ohn, xiv. 16). — Gk. irapweaKetv, to call to one’s aid, 
was so in the first instance, we have no proof that the word is truly summon. — Gk. vapd, beside ; and noKetif, to call. See Parft- and 
of native origin ; the native word from mis source took rather the^ Calendar. 
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FABADE, show, display. (F.,««Span.,-»L.) In Milton, P. L. ^ inclination of two lines forming an angle, esp. the angle formed by 
iv. 780. F. paradtt * a boasting appearance, or shew, also, a stop on lines from a heavenly body to the earth’s centre and the horizon. •• 
horseback ; ’ Cot. The last sense was the earliest in French (Littr^). Gk. irapoXXdo’o’ctv, to make things alternate. —Gk. irapd, beside ; and 
-•Span, parada^ a halt, stop, pause. » Span, parar^ to stop, halt; dXXdtraciv, to change, alter, from dXXot, other, cognate with Lat. 
a particular restriction of the sense* to get ready* or * prepare.*-- alius. See Para- and Alien. See Parallel. 

Lat. parare, to prepare, get ready. The sense of * display’ in F. PABALIiEIi, side by side, similar. (F.,— L.,»Gk.) In Shak. 

was easily communicated to Span, parada, because F. partr (*Span. Oth. ii. 3. 355.— O. F, paraJLUU^ * paralell ;* Cot. - Lat. parallelus.mm 
parar) meant *to deck, trimme, adorn, dress,* as well as *to ward Gk. irapaXXrjKos, parallel, side by side.— Gk. imp* for irapd, beside; 
or defend a blow * (which comes near the Spanish use ) ; see Cot- and dKKifKos *, one another, only found in the gen., dat., and acc. 
grave. See Pare. plural. p. 'The base d\X-^\o- stands for &W* d\\o-, a reduplicated 

PABAJDXGM, an example, model. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) Phillips, form, the two members of the word being dissimilated after redupli- 
ed. 1706, mves paradigma, the Lat. form.-F. paradigms (Littre).— cation; hence the sense is ‘the other the other,* or ‘one another,’ 
Lat. paroAgma, — Gk. vapdisiypa, a pattern, model ; in grammar, an i. e. mutual. ’'AXKos is cognate with Lat. alius, other. See Para- 
example of declension, &c. — Gk. napaSeiKvvfu, 1 exhibit, lit. shew by ^d Alien. Per. parallel, sb., Temp. i. 2. 74 ; parallel, vb., Macb. 
the side of. — Gk. irapd, beside; and HtUpvfu, I point out. See ii. 3. 67 ; para//e/‘ism ; also parallelogram, q.v., parallelo-piped, q.v. 
Para- and Piotion. PABAXjIiEIjOQBAiyL, a four-sided rectilineal figure, whose 

PABADISE, the garden of Eden, heaven. (F.,— L., — Gk.,— opposite sides are parallel. (F.,— L., — Gk.) In Cotgrave.- O. F. 

Pers.?) In very early use; in Layamon, 1 . 2412a.— F. paradis, paralelogramme, ‘a paralclogram, or long square;* Cot. [He uses 
‘ paradise ; * Cot. — Lat. paradisus. — Gk. irapdbetaos, a park, pleasure- only two /’s.] — Lat. parallelogrammum, a parallelogram. — Gk. vapaX- 
ground; an Oriental word in Xenophon, Hell. 4. i. 15, Cyr. i. 3. \ri\ 6 ypafipov, a parallelogram; neut. of vapaKKrjXCy pampas, adj., 
14, &c., and used in the Septuagint version for the garden of ^en. bounded by parallel lines. — Gk. irapdWrjXo-, crude form of vapdKkrj^ 
See Gen. ii. 8 (LXX version) ; Luke, xxiii. 43 (Gk.) Cf. Heb. \os, parallel ; and ypapput, a stroke, line, from ypdpsty, to write. See 
pardis, a garden, paradise. p. Said to be of Pers. origin, the Parallel and Graphic. 

Heb. word being merely borrowed, and having no Heb. root. Mahn PABAXiLELOPlPED, a regular solid bounded by six plane 
(in Webster) gives the O. Pers, form as parada 6 &as. It seems to have parallel surfaces. (L., — Gk.) Sometimes written parallelopipedm^ 
been a pi. form; cf. mod. Pers. and Arab. yfrdat/s, a garden, paradise, which is nearer the Gk. form. In Phillips, ed. 1706. A glaring 
Palmcr^s Pers. Diet. col. 451, Rich. Diet. p. 1080 ; pi. farddis, para- instance of bad spelling, as it certainly should parallelepiped (with 
discs. Rich. Diet. p. 1075. The cognate Skt. paradeqa means ‘ foreign e, not 0). Moreover, Webster marks the accent on the i, which is, 
country;* Benfey, p, 416; from para, distant, excellent, and a etymologically, the weakest syllable in the word. — Lat. para//e/- 
country, allied to di^, a region, part of the earth. Doublet, parvis, epipedum, used by Boethius (White). — Gk. vapoKKrjKtviirtdou, a body 
PAkADOX, that which is contrary to received opinion ; strange, with parallel surfaces. — Gk. irapA\\rj\*, for vapAWrfKo, crude form 
but true. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, A. ii. of iropdXXiyXos, parallel ; and iviirtbov, a plane surface. The form 
sc. I (Amorphus’ second speech). Spelt paradoxe in Minsheu, ed. ininstov is neut. of imirsSos, on the ground, flat, level, plane ; from 
1637. — F. paradoxe, ‘a paradox;* Cot. — Lat. paradoxum, neut. of ini, upon, and vibov, the ground. The Gk. vibov is from the same 
paradoxus, adj. — Gk. irapdbo(os, contrary to opinion, strange. — Gk. root as vovs (gen. iro 5 -ds), the foot, and E. foot. See Parallel^ 
irapd, beside ; and Sd^a, a notion, opinion, from Soxav, to seem. See Epi-, and Foot. 

Para- and Dogma. Der. paradox-ioal, paradox-ic-aldy, Sidney, PABAXiOGIBM, a conclusion unwarranted by the premises. 
Apologie for Poetrie, ed, Arber, p. 51, 1 . 6 from bottom ; paradox-io (F., — L.,— Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. paralogisme, cited by 
al^ness. Minsheu. — Lat. paralogismus. — Gk, irdpaKoyiapos, a false reckoning, 

PABAFPIKE, a solid substance resembling spermaceti, pro- false conclusion, fallacy. — Gk. wapa\oyi(opai, I misreckon, count 
duced by distillation of coal. (F.,— L.) * First obtained by Reichen- amiss. — Gk. irapd, beside; and \oyi(o/juii, I reckon, from Xdyos, a 
bach in 1830 ;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. It is remarkable for resisting discourse, account, reason. See Para- and Logic, 
chemical action, having little affinity for an alkali ; whence its name. PARALYSE, to render useless, deaden. (F., — L., — Gk.) Mo- 
— F. paraffine, having small affinity. Coined from Lat. par-um, adv., dem; added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. It came in, perhaps, about 
little ; and affinh, akin, having affinity. See Afidnity. the ^ginning of the present century. Todd cites : ‘ Or has taxation 

PABAGOGE, the addition of a letter or syllable at the end of a chill’d the aguish land And paralysed Britannia's bounteous hand ? * 
word. (L., — Gk.) Examples are common in English; thus in soww-d, London Cries, or Piet, of Tumult, 1805, p. 39.— F. paralyser, to 
ancien-t, whils-t, tyran-t, the final letter is paragogic. The word has paralyse ; Littre. Formed from the sb. paralysie, palsy ; see further 
4 syllables, the final e being sounded. — Lat. paragoge. — Gk. irapa- under Paralysis. 

yotrpi, a leading by or past, alteration, variety. — Gk. itapdysiv, to PABALYSIS, palsy. (L., — Gk.) In Kereey, ed. 1706. — Lat. 
lead by or past. — Gk. irap-d, beside, beyond; and dysiv, to lead, para/ysis. — Gk. jtap&Kvais, a loosening aside, a disabling of the 
drive, cognate with Lat. agere. See Para- and Agent. Der. nerves, paralysis. — Gk. irapakhtiv, to loose from the side, loose 
paragogdc, paragog-ic-al, beside, relax. — Gk. irapd, beside ; and kvuv, to loosen. See Para- 

PArAGON, a model of excellence. (F., — Span.,— L.) In and Lose. Der. paralyt ic, from F. paralyticus (Cot.), whidt 
Shak. Temp. ii. i. 75 ; Hamlet, ii. 2. 320. — F. paragon, ‘ a pardon, from Lat. paralyticus = irapaXvriKds, afflicted with palsy (Matt. iv. 

or peerlesse one ; * Cot. — Span, paragon, a model, paragon. p. A 2^. Doublet, palsy. 

singular word, owing its origin to two prepositions, united in a FABAMATTA, a fabric like merino, of worsted and cotton, 
phrase. — Span, para con, in comparison with; in such phrases as (New South Wales.) So named from Paramatta, a town near 
para con migo, in comparison with me, para con el, in comparison Sydney, New South Wales. 

with him. — Span, para, for, to, towards, which is itself a compound FABAMOUNT, chief, of the highest importance, (F., — L.) In 
prep., answering to O. Span, pora, from Lat. pro ad (see Diez) ; and Minsheu, ed. 1627. He also gives paravail, the term used in contrast 
eon, with, from Lat. cum, with. Thus it is really equivalent to the with it. A lord paramount is supreme, esp. as compared with his 
three Lat. prepositions pro, ad, and cum. Der. paragon, vb., Oth. tenant paravail, i. e. his inferior. ‘ Let him [the pope] no longer 
ii. 1. 63. count himselfe lord paramount ouer the princes of the world, no 

PABAGBAPH, a distinct portion of a discourse ; a short pas- longer hold kings as his seruants parauailey Hooker, A Discourse of 
sage of a work. (F.,- L., — Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. But the Justification (R.) Neither words are properly adjectives, but ad- 
word was in rather early use, and was corrupted in various ways, verbial phrases ; they correspond respectively to O. F. par amont, at 
into pargrafte, pylcrafte (by change of r to /), and finally into pilerow the top (lit. by that which is upwards), and par aval (lit. by that 
or pyllcrow. * Pylcrafte, yn a booke, paragraphus; * Prompt. Parv. which is downwards). Both are Norman F. phrases used in the old 
p. 398; see Way's note for further examples. Even the sign which law ; see Blount’s Law Lexicon. The prep, par -Lat. per; see Per-, 
was used to mark the beginning of a paragraph, was called a pi/^row; prefix. The F. amont is explained under Amotint : and F. aval 
see Tusser’s Husbandry, Introduction, st. 3. — F. paragraphs, ‘a para- under Avalanohe. Der. paramount, sb., Milton, P. L. ii, 508. 
graffe, or pillcrow ;* Cot, — Low Lat. paragraphum, acc. of para- PABAEfOTTB, a lover, one beloved, now usually in a bad sense. 
graphus, occurring in the Prompt. Parv., as above. — Gk. vapdypcupos, (F.,— L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 6036. But orig. an adverbial phrase, 
a line or stroke drawn in the margin, lit. * that which is written as in : ‘ For par amour I louede hire first or thou ;’ ii C. T. Ii57.*« 
beside.*— Gk. impd, beside ; and ypapsiv, to write. See Para- and F. par amour, by love, with love. -Lat. per, by, with; and amorem. 
Graphic. Der. paragraphic, paragraph 4 c~al. acc. of amor, love. See Per- and Amour. 

PABALliAX, the difference between the real and apparent place PARAPET, a rampart, esp. one breast-high. (F.,— Ital.,— L.) 
of a star, Ac. (Gk.) In Milton, P. R. iv. 40. But since Milton’s In Shak. i Hen. IV, ii. 3. 55. — F. parapet, * a parapet, or wall breast- 
time, the word has acquired a peculiar meaning; he may have used high;’ Cot. — Ital. parapetto, * a cuiracc, a breast-plate, a fence for 
it in the Gk. sense. -Gk. napdXka^it, alternation, change; also, the 9 the breast or hart ; also, a parapet or wall breast-high;* Florio. — 
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Ttal. para-t for parare^ * to adorae, ... to warde or defende a blow.* ^ ^pane, to i)ierce, id. Again, in HalUwell, s. v. persaunt, it appears 
Florio ; and pettot the breast. •• Lat. parare^ to prepare, adorn ; and that 'piercing* was an epithet of sun-beams. Still, *to pieret peas or 
pectus, the breas t. See Parry and Pectoral. beans * is an odd ejroression. Other suggestions are valueless. 

PABAPHBBNAIiIA, ornaments, trappings. (L., ■■ Gk.) | PABOi FTTiffTSiN Ty the skin of a sheep or goat prepared for writ* 
Properly used of the property which a bride possesses beyond her ing on. (F..-L.,-Gk.) The r is excrescent. M, E, perchemiftt 
dowry. ‘ In one particular instance the wife may acquire a property parehemyn ; P. Plowman, B. xiv. 191, 193.— F. parchemin, pan^ment. 
in some of her husband’s goods ; which shall remain to her after his —Lat. pergamina, pergamena, parchment ; orig. fem. of PergamenuSf 
death, and not go to his executors. These are called hex paraphem- adj., belonging to Pergaraos. [Parchment was invented by Eumenes, 
alia, which is a term borrowed from the civil law; it is derived of Pergamus, the founder of the celebrated library at Pergamus, about 
from the Greek language, signifying over and above her dower;* 190 B.c.; Haydn.] -Gk. parchment ; from the city of Per- 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, b. ii. c. 29 (R.) Formed from Lat. games in Asia, where it was brought into use by Crates of Hallos, when 
paraphern-a, the property of a bride over and above her dower, by Ptolemy cut off the supply of biblus from Egypt (Liddell and Scott), 
adding -alia, the neut. pi. form of the common suffix -alis. — Gk. Crates flourished about b. c. 160. Either way, the etymology is 
vap&ipepva, that which a bride brings beyond her dower.- Gk. iro/xi, clear. — Gk. Xlipyafioe, more commonly Tlipyafiov, Pergamus, in 
beyond, beside; and <pepvl}, a dowry, lit. that which is broujght by h^sia of Asia Minor; now called Bergamo, 
the wife, from pipeiv, to bring, cognate with E. bear. See Fara* FABD, a panther, leopard, spotted wild beast. (L.,-Gk.) M. E. 
and Bear (i). parrf, Wyclif, Rev. xiii. a. — Lat. pardt/s, a male panther ; Rev. xiii. 

FABAFHBASE, an explanation or free translation. (F., — L., 1 2 (Vulgate). Gk. ndpbot, a pard ; used for a leopard, panther, or 
— Gk.) See Udall’s translation of Erasmus’ * Paraphrase vpon the ounce. An Eastern word ; cf. Pers. pars, pdrsh, a pard ; pars, a 
Newe Testamente,* 2 vols. folio, I548'9. — O. F. paraphrase, * a panther, Rich. Diet. pp. 316. 335. Der. leo-pard, camelo-pard, 
paraphrase ; * Cot. — Lat. paraphrasin, acc. of paraphrasis, — Gk. FARDON, to forgive. (F., — L.) Common in Shakespeare. 
irapappdaie, a paraphrase. — Gk. napa<ppd(tiv, to speak in addition, Rich, quotes ‘ nor pardoned a riche man * from the Golden Poke, 
amplify, paraphrase. — Gk. ira/id, beside ; and to speak. See c. 47. But the verb hardly appears in M.E., being formed (in 

Fara- and Fhrase. Der. paraphrase, vb. ; paraphrast, one English) from the M. E. sb. pardoun, pardun, pardon, a common 
who paraphrases, Gk, vapappaoT^t ; paraphrast-ic, paraphrast-ic-al, word, occurring in Chaucer, C.T. 12860. And see Chaucer’s de- 
paraphrast-ic-al’ly, scription of the Pardonere, 1 . 689. — F. pardon, sb., due to pardonner, 

FAB.AQI 7 ITO, a little parrot. (Span.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, ii. vb., to pardon.— Low Lat. perdonare, to remit a debt (used a.d. 819), 
3. 88 ; ^\, paraquitoes, Ford, Sun’s Darling, A. i. sc. i. — Span. to grant, indulge, pardon. — Lat. per, thoroughly; and donare, to 

? mto, a paroquet, small parrot ; dimin. of perico, a parrot. p. The give, from donum, a gift. See Fer- and Donation. Der. pardon, 
iirther etymology is uncertain ; Diez says that Perico may mean sb. (but see above) ; pardon-er, pardon-able, pardon-abUy, 

* little Peter,* as a dimin. from Pedro, Peter, which may also account FARE, to cut or shave off. (F., — L.) M. E, paren, * To wey 
for O. Span, perico, perillo, a little whelp (MinsheuV See Parrot. pens with a peys and pare the heuyest * — to weigh pence with a 
farAsite, one who frequents another’s table, a hanger-on. 1 weight, and pare down the heaviest ; P. Plowman, B. v. 243. — F. 
(F.,— L., — Gk.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. 2. 70. — F. parasite, * a para- parer, * to deck, trimme, , . . also to pare the hoofe of a horse;’ Cot. 
site, a trencher-friend, smell-feast ; ’ Cot. — Lat. parasitus, — Gk. — Lat. parare, to prepare. fi. The form of the root is PAR, but 
irapdoirot, eating beside another at his table, a parasite, toad-eater, the sense is uncertain ; it may be related either to PAR, to pass 
— Gk. vapd, beside; and atros, wheat, com, grain, flour, bread, food, through (whence E./are), or to PAR, to fill (whence E.full) ; see 
a word of unknown origin. Der. parasit-ic, from Gk. irapaairtKds ; Curtius, i. 338, Fick, i. 664. Der. par-ing. From L&t, parare we 
parasit-ic-al. have corn-par e, pre-pare, re-pair (i), se-par-ate, em-per-or, im-per-ial, 

FARASOIi, a small umbrella used to keep off the heat of the ap-par-at-us, sever, &c. And see Farry, Parade, 
sun. (F.,-Port.?,-L.) * Upon another part of the wall is the like PAREGORIC, assuaging pain; a medicine that assuages pain, 
figure of another great man, over whose head one officer holds a (L.,—Gk.) 'Parcgorica, medicines that comfort, mollify, and asswage ;’ 
parasol;* Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 153. — F. puraso/, 'an Phillips, ed. 1706. — hax, paregoricus, assuaging; whence neut. pi. 
umbrello;* Cot. It can hardly be an orig. F. word, but more paregorica. •^Gk. vapriyopinds, addressings encouraging, soothing. — 
likely borrowed from Portuguese, who would be just the people to Gk. vapijyopos, addressing, encouraging ; cf. ttaprjyopeiv, to address, 
apply it to the umbrellas of Eastern lands. — Port. /aroso/, an um- exhort. — Gk. itapd, beside; and dyopeduv, to speak in an assem* 
brella. — Port, para-, for parar, to ward off, parry ; and sol, the sun. bly, from dyopd, an assembly.^ Cf. Gk. dyeipuv, to assemble ; from 
See Fariy and Solar. We find also Span, parasol, Ital. parasole, ^ GAR, to assemble ; Fick, i. 73. 

^ Of similar formation is F. para-pluie, a guard against rain, an PARENT, a father or mother. (F., — L.) In the Geneva Bible, 
umbrella, from pluie, rain, Lat. phmia, Ephes. vi. i (R.) — F. parent, ‘a cousin, kinsman, allie ;* Cot. 

FARBOIIi, to boil thoroughly. (F., — L.) It now means ‘to — Lat. parentem, acc, of parens, a parent, lit. one who produces, 

boil in part,* or insufficiently, from a notion that it is made up of formed from parere, to produce, of which the usual pres. part, is 
part ancf boil. Formerly, it meant * to boil thoroughly,* as in Ben pariens, — ^PAR, to fill ; whence also Skt.prf, to fill,pri, to bring over, 
Jonson, Every Man, iv. 1. 16 (ed. Wheatley) ; on which see Wheat- protect, Gk. ndpeiv* (aor. Jf-irop-ov), to give, offer, allot. See Fick, i. 
ley’s note. ‘ To parboyle, prcecoqnere ; * Levins. ‘ My liver’s par- 664. The same root appears in the latter syllable of E. hei-fer ; see 
boitd* i. e. burnt up; Webster, White Devil, near the end. M. E. Heifer. Der. parent-al, from Lat. parentalis ; parent-al-fy, parent- 
parboilen ; ' Parboylyd, parbullitus ; Parbqylyn mete, semibullio, par- less ; also parent-a^, in Levins, from F. parentage, ‘ parentage,* Cot. 
bullio.* Here the use of semibullio shews that the word was mis- PARENTHESIS, a phrase inserted in another which would 
understood at an early time. — O. F. parhouillir, to cook thoroughly appear complete without it. (Gk.) In Cotgrave, to translate O. F. 
(Roquefort) ; Cotgrave has : * pourhovillir, to parboile throughly.* parenthese. — Gk. iraphOeais, a putting in beside, insertion, paren- 
— Low Lat. parbullire (as in the Prompt. Parv.) ; Lat. perhullire, to thesis. — Gk. trap*, for irapd, beside ; kv, in ; and Blais, a placing, from 
boil thoroughly. See Per- and BolL For a somewhat to place, set. See Fara*, lit, and Thesis. Der. parM- 

similar change in sense, see Purblind. thet-ic, extended from Gk. itapivOsros, put in beside, parenthetic ; 

FARCEIj, a small part,^hare, division, small package. (F.,— L.) parenthet-ic-al, 4 y, 

M. E. parcel, P. Plowman, B. x. 63 ; parcelle, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of PARGET, to plaister a wall. (L. ?) Perhaps obsolete; once 
Langtoft, p. 135, 1 . 14. The old sense is ' portion.’ — Y, parcelle, ‘a rather common. In Levins, Barct, Palsgrave, &c. M. E. pargeten. 
parcell, particle, piece, little part ; * Cot, Cf. Fort, parcela, an article * Par getyn walles, Gipso, linio (sic) ; Parget, or playster for wallys, 
of an account. Formed from Low Lat. par/ice/Za*, not recorded, Gipsum, litura;* Prompt. Parv., and see Way’s note. It is frequently 
but still preserved in Ital. particella, a small portion, a word ^iven spelt perget, p. The word has lost an initial s, as it is also found 
also in Florio ; the true Lat. form is particida ; see Particle, in the fuller form. ‘ Spargettyn or pargette wallys, sparchyn or par- 
Der. parcel, vb. Gipso, limo ;* Prompt. Parv. p. 467. This suggests a deriya- 

FARCH, to scorch. (Unknown.) yL,E,parchen,paarchxn, 'Paarche tion from Low Lat. spargitare, to sprinkle freqiiently, a frequenmtive 
pecyn or benys [—to parch peas or beans], frigo, ustillo ; * Prompt, form of spargers, to sprinkle ; see Sparse. See examples m Halli* 
Parv. Of unknown origin ; but possibly from a Celtic source ; cf. well and Prompt. Parv. of M. E. sparhlen, to sprinkle, Cf. ‘ Spark- 
Irish barg, burning, red hot ; O. Gael, barg, red hot. These words ling, claying between the spars to cover the thatch of cott^w ; 
seem to be related to Skt. bhrajj, to boil, fry, from ^ BHARG, to Norfolk ; * Halliwell. * Spark, to splash with dirt ; North ; id, 
fry, to parch. See Fry, B. Koch ( Eng l . Gramm, vol. iii. pt. 2, ^ The usual derivation is from Lat. parietem, acc, of paries, a wall, 
p. 193, suggests that parch is M. E. perchen, to pierce, an occasional This does not account for initial s, nor does it seem to me to account 
form of percen, to pierce (F. percer) ; see ^eroe. ‘ A knyghte ... for the g, Cf. O, F. paroy, * a wall ; ’ ,Cot. ^ 
perchede the syde of Jesu; ’ Relidous Pieces, ed. Perry (E. E. T. FARHBI iION, a mock sun, a bright light somebmes am new 
S.), p. 42 ; see another example in Halliwell, s. y.perche; and cf.^tbe sun, (L., — Gk.) Spelt parhelium and parehum m Phillips, ed. 
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1 706. — Lat. (White). — Gk. iro/j^Aiov, a parhelion (Bartsch), Span, palahra {^parabra^parahla^ by the fre- 
nent. oivapfiKiot^ adj., beside the sun. — Gk. irap^ for napd, beside; quent interchange ot r and /), Port, palavra; all from Low Lat. 
and ^\ioi, the sun. See Para- and Heliacal. Mrabola, a discourse, Lat. paraboht a parable. See further under 

PARIAH, belonging to Paros. (Gk.) Paros is an island in the Parabl e. D oublets, parable, parle (old form of j^ley), palaver. 
.<&ean sea. PARONYMOUS, allied in origin ; also, having a like sound, 

•PATI.TTn.TATi, forming the sides or walls, esp. applied to two but a different origin. (Gk.) Rather a useless word, as it is used in 
bones in the fore part of uae scull. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. — Lat. two senses, (i) allied in ori^n, as in the case of man, manAood ; and 
parietalia, belonging to a wall. — Lat. pariet-, stem of paries, a wall, (a) unallied in origin, but like-sounding, as in the case of hair, hare. 
p. Paries is supposed to mean that which goes round ; from par-, — Gk. vapdtwfioe, formed from a word by a slight change ; i. e. in the 
equivalent to Gk. irtpi, Skt, pari, round about ; and base of ire, to former sense. — Gk. irapd, beside ; and 6 vop.a, a name, cognate with 
go. Cf. Skt, paryanta, a boundary, which (however) is from pari, E. name ; the o) resulting from o and 0. See Para- and Hainc. 
around, and a«/a, a limit -E. "Der, pellitory q.v. Der. paronom-as-ia, a slight change in the meaning of a word, 

PARISH, a district under one pastor, an ecclesiastical district, from Gk. vapowopaala, better vapovofxacria. Also paronyme, i. e. a 
(F.,-L., — Gk.) Orig. an ecclesiastical division. M.E. parische, paronymous word, esp. in the second sense. 

Chaucer, C. T. 493. — F. paroisse, a parish. — hat parascia, a parish, PAROXYSM, a fit of acute pain, a violent action. (F.,— L.,— 
orig. an ecclesiastical district. — Gk. rrapoiKia, an ecclesiastical dis- Gk.) * Paroxisme, the accesse or fit of an ague;* Minsheu. — F. 
trict, lit. a neighbourhood. - Gk. irdpotKos, neighbouring, living near paroxisme, * the return, or fit, of an ague ;* Cot. -Lat. paroxysmus.^^ 
together. Gk. irap’, for irapd, beside, near; and olKot, a house, Gk. vapo^vapdt, irritation, the fit of a disease. — Gk. frapo^vvtiv, 
abode, cognate with Lat. See Para- and Vicinage. Der. to urge on, provoke, irritate. - Gk. irap\ for napA, beside; and 

parish-ion^er, formed by adding -er to M. E. parisshen, P. Plowman, to sharpen, provoke, from sharp. See Para- and 

B. xi. 67 ; this M. E. parisshen = O. F. paroissien *= Low Lat. parochi- Oxalic. Der. paroxysm-al. 

anus, with the same sense as (and a mere variant of) Lat. parochialis; PARRICIDE, (1) the murderer of a father ; (2) the murder of a 
see Parochial. Aho parock-i~nl. Cir It follows that pam/iiower father. (F., — L., — Gk.) 1. The former is the orig. sense. Both 

should rather have been spelt parishianer or parishener ; also that senses occur in Shakespeare, (i) K. Lear, ii. i. 48; (2) Macb. iii. i. 
the suffix -er is quite unnecessary. Indeed Paroissien survives as a . parricide, * a parricide, a murtherer of his own father; * Cot. 

proper name ; I find it in the Clergy List, 1873. —Lat. parricida, a murderer of his father. — Lat. parri-, put for patri-, 

PARITY, equality, resemblance, analogy. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave. crude form of pater, a father, cognate with Y. father; and -cida^ 

— F. parity, * parity ; * Cot <^hat paritatem, acc. of paritns, equality.— cceda, a sla^r, from ccedere, to slay, fell, causal verb from cadere, to 

Lat. pari-, crude form of par, equal ; with suffix -tas. See Par. fall. See Pather and Cadence. 2 . In the latter sense, it 

PARK, an enclosed ground. (E.) In early use; in Layamon, answers to Lat. parricidium, the murder of a father; formed from 
1 . 1432 (later text). Parir = O. F. pare, is a F. sixilling, and is found the same sb. and vb. There is the same ambiguity about 

in F.* as early as in the 1 2th century; but the word is E., being a con- fratricide and matricide. Der. parricid-al. 

traction of M. E. parrok, from A. S. pearroc, a word which is now PARROT, a well-known tropical bird, capable of imitating the 
also spelt paddock. See further under Paddock (2). We find also human voice. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Shak. Merch. Ven. i. i. 53. Spelt 
Irish and Gaelic pairc, W. park and parwg (the latter preserving the parat in Levins, ed. 1570; but parrot in Skelton ; see his poem called 
full suffix), Bret, park; Du. perk, Swed. and Dan. par^, G. pferch * Speke, Parrot.’ — F. perrot, ‘ a man’s proper name, being a diminu- 
(an enclosure, sheepfold) ; also F. pare, Ital. parco, Span, parque. tive or derivative of Peter ; * Cot. Cf. F. perroquet, * a parrat,’ Cot. ; 
I suppose it to be of Teutonic origin, in which case the Celtic words also spelt parroquet. The F. Perrot or Pierrot is still a name 

are borrowed ones. Der. park-ed, i lien. VI, ii. 4. 45 ; park-er, i.e. for a sparrow ; much as Philip was the M.E. name for the same 
park-keeper (Levins) ; park-keeper ; im-park. bird. The F. perroquet was probably an imitation of, rather than 

PARLEY, a conference, treating with an enemy, (F., — L.,— Gk.) directly borrowed from, the Span, perichito, which may likewise be 
1. Shak. has parley as a sb., Macb. ii. 3. 87; also as a verb, Haml. i. explained as a derivative of Span, perico, meaning both ‘a parrot’ 
3. J23. — F. parler, sb., * speech, talk, language;’ Cot. This is and ‘little Peter,’ dimin. of Pedro, Peter. y 
derived from F. parler, vb., to speak. 2 . Shak. also has the vb. parrocchetto is also spelt perucchetto, as if it were a dimin. of parruca, a 
parle, to speak, Lucrecc, 1 . 100, whence the sb. parle, a parley, llaml. wig (!) ; but we find in Florio the O. Ital. forms parochetto, parochito, 
i. I. 62. This is also from F. par /er. — Low Lat. paraholare, to ‘a kind of parrats, called a par a^iVo;’ which seems to be nothing but 
discourse, talk. — Low hat parabola, a talk; hat parabola, a parable, the Span, word adapted to Italian. 8. The Port, form is also 

— Gk. mpafioh'fi, a parable; see Parable. Der. parl-ance, bor- periquito, and we should expect the names to be borrowed from 

rowed from F. parlance, formed from F. parlant, pres. part, of parler; Spanish and Portuguese in particular, on account of their sea-voyages. 
parl-ia-ment, q. v., pnrl-our, q. v. And see parole, palaver. The Ital. word would be borrowed from the Spanish name, and the 

PARLIAMEHT, a meeting for consultation, deliberative a.s- P'. perrot is a sort of translation of the same. If this be right, we 

sembly, (F., — L., — Gk.; with L. sujffix.) M. E. parlement, Havelok, may refer all the names to Lat. Petrus, Peter. — Gk. itirpoe, a stone, 
1006; Rob. of Glouc., p. 169, 1 . 7; Chaucer, C. T. 2972. [The rock; as proper name, Peter ; a word of uncertain origin, 
spelling parh'awiffnr is due to Low Lat. parh'amffw^wm, frequently used PARRY\ to turn aside, ward off. (P'., — L.) A late word, 
in place of parlainentum, the belter form.] — F. parlement, ‘a si^eaking, * Parrying, in fencing, the action of saving a man's self, or staving off 
parleying, also, a supreme court;’ Cot. Formed with suffix -ment the strokes offered by another;’ Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731.— 
(—Lat. -mentum) from F. parler, to speak. See Parley. Der. F. parc^, used as equivalent to Ital. para/a, a defence, guard; properly 
parliament-ar-y, parliament-ar-i-an. pp. of parer, ‘to deck, trick, trimme, . . also to ward or defend 

PARLOUR, a room for conversation, a sitting-room. (F.,— L., a blow;* Cot.— Lat parare, to prepare, deck. See Pare. Der. 

— Gk.) M.E. parlour, Chaucer, Troil. ii.- 82; parlur, Ancren par-a-cAw/e, q. v., para-per, q. v., para-soZ, q. v., ram-par/, q. v. 

Riwle, p. 50, 1. 17. — O. F. parleor (J^ttre), later parloir, ‘ a parlour;* PARSE, to tell the parts of speech. (L.) ‘lit the childe, by 
Cot. — F, parl-er, to speak, with suffix -oir (-eor) « Lat. -atorium, and by, both construe and parse it ouer againe ; * Ascham, School- 
-itorium ; so that parloir answers to a Low Lat. parabolatorium *, master, b. i. ed. Arber, p. 26. An old school term ; to parse is 
a place to talk in; cf. M.E. dortour, F. dortoir ^dormitorium, a to declare ‘quse pars orationis’=what part of speech, a word is. 
place to sle^ in. See further under Parley. It is merely the Lat. pars used familiarly. See Part. Der. 

PARLOuS, old pronunciation of Perilous. (F.,-L.) 'A pars-ir^. 
parlous fear,* Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 14. See Peril. PARSEE, an adherent of the old Persian religion, in India. 

PAROCHIAL, belonging to a parish. (L., — Gk.) In the (Pers.) Spelt Persee, Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. ^55. 
Rom. of the Rose, 7689. — Lat. parochialis (White). — Lat. parocJUa, -Pers. pdrsi, a Persian; from Pars, Persia; Palmer’s Pers. Diet, 
another form of parcecia, a parish.— Gk. vapoixia ; see Parish. col. 106. 

PARODY, the alteration of a poem to another subject, a burlesque PARSIMOHY, frugality. (F., — L.) Spelt parsimonie in Min- 
imitation. (L.,— Gk.) ‘Satiric poems, full of parodies, that is, of sheu, ed. 1627.— F. j 5 ars/wo«*V, not in Cotgrave, but cited by Minsheu. 
verses patched tip from jp'cat poets, and turned into another sense mm hat parsimonia, better parcimonia, parsimony, mm Lat parcimz^rco-, 
than their author intended them ; ' Dryden, Discourse on Satire [on crude form of parcus, sparing ; with suffix -mania, formed by joining 
the Grecian ; in Dryden’s Poems, ed. 1851, p. 365. — Lat. the Aryan suffixes -mow and -ya (Schleicher, Compend. § 219). Cf. 

jparodta.— Gk. iraptpUa, the same as vaptpbq, a song sung beside, Lat. parcere, to spare. p. An initial s has been lost ; the word 
a parody.— Gk. irap\ for napd, beside ; and an ode. See Para- parcus is allied to Gk. airapvbt, scarce, rare, and to £. spare ; see 
and Ode. Der. parody, verb ; parod-ist. Spare. Der. parsimoni-ous, -ly, -ness. 

PAROLE, a word, esp. a word of honour, solemn promise; a PARSLEY, a well-known pot-herb. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) Formerly 
pass-word. (P\,— L., — Gk.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.— F. pwse/y. Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. 5. M.E. persil, P, 
parole, ‘a word, a tearm, a saying; * Cot. The same word as Prov. 1 Plowman, B. vi. 288 ; spelt persely in one of the MSS., id. A. vi. 273, 
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footnote. -F. perdl, * parseley Cot. Spelt peresil in the 13th cent. PAKTICIPATB, to partake, have a share. (L.) In Shak. Tw. 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 139, col. a.«*IiOw Lat. petrosillum, at the same Nt, v, 245 ; properly a pp. or adj., as in Cor. i. 1. 106. --Lat. particip^ 
reference; contr. from Lat. petroselinunit rock- parsley. — Gk. ircrpo- o/ws, pp. of participar$^ to have a share, give a share.— Lat. particip*, 
aikivov, rock-parsley. — Gk. irirpo-, crude form of nirpoi, a rock; stem of pariiceps, sharing in. -Lat. partis, crude form of pars, a part; 
and aiXivov, a kind of parsley, whence E. Celery. The roots of and eapsre, to take. See Part and CapaoiouB. Der. pariieipat-ion, 
these words are unknown. M. E. participaeioun, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. lo, 1 . 2564, 

PARSNEP, PARSNIP, an edible plant with a carrot-like from F.^/iripa/io«, which from Lat. acc.parft’cipa/iowm; also/ar/i- 
root. (F., - L.) Formerly parsnep ; the pi. parsneppes occurs in Sir cip-ant, from the stem of the pres. part. ; also participate, q. v. 

T. Elyot, Castcl of Helth, b. ii. c. 9. (Palsgrave rightly drops the r, PARTICIPLE, a part of speech. (F., — L.) So called because 
and spells it pameppe). Corrupted from O. F. pastenaque, * a parse- partaking of the nature both of an adjectival substantive and a verb, 
nip;’ Cot. [For the change from qu to p, compare Lat. quinque In Ben Jonson, Eng. Graminar, c. 9. The insertion of the / is curious, 
with Gk. tri/itre (five). The r is due to the sound of the F. a ; the and due to a misapprehension of the sound of the F. word, the dif- 
te was dropped, and the latter a was weakened, first to e, and then ference in F. between participe and participle being slight. — F. par/i- 
to /.] Cotgrave also gives pastenade and pasienaille with the same cipe, *a participle, in grammer;* partidpium^ a participle, 

sense. — Lat. pastinaca, a parsnip. p. Pastinaca prob. means Lat. crude form of />ar/tce/>s, partaking; see Participate, 
•that which is dug up,* hence a parsnip, also a carrot; the root PARTICLE, a very small portion, atom. (F.,-L.) In Shak. 
being the edible part. — Lat. pa'^tinare, to dig up. — Lat. pastinum, a Jul. Cses. ii. i. 139. An abbreviation for partMe, due to loss of all 
kind of two-pronged dibble for breaking the ground. Prob. from a stress in the last syllable.- F. particule, not in Cot., but in use in the 
base PAS, weakened to PIS in pinsere, to beat, crush, bruise; cf. 16th cent. (Littre). — Lat. particula, a small part; double dimin. 
Skt. pish, pinash, pirhsh, to grind, pound, bruise. ^ The corruption (with suffixes -cw- and -/a) from parti-, crude form of pars, a part, 
of the final syllable may have been influenced by the word turnep or Der. particul-ar, M. E. particuler, Chaucer, C. T. 1 1434, from F. 
turnip, in which the latter syllable is correct. particulier, which from lit. particularis, concerning a part ; particu- 

PARSON, the incumbent of a parish. (F., — L.) M. E. persons, lar-ly\ particular-ise, from F. particular iser, ‘to particularize,* Cot. ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 480. In the Ancren Riwle, p. 216, persons means />arnctt/ar-i-/y, from F. parficw/anV^, ‘a particularity,’ Cot. Doublet, 
person. It is certain that parson and person are the same word ; for parcel, 

the Low Lat. persona is constantly used in the sense of 'parson.* PARTISAN (i), wi adherent of a party. (F., — Ital.,— L.) 

See the Low Lat. persona in Ducange; it means dignity, rank, a ‘These partizans of {action often try’d;* Daniel, Civil Wars,pt. ii.— 
choir-master, curate, parson, body, man, person. The sense of parson F. partisan, ‘ a partner, partaker ; * Cot. — Ital. partigiano, formerly 
may easily have been due to the mere use of the word as a title also partegiano,^ a partner;* Florio. Cf. Ital. ‘to share, 
of dignity; cf. ‘Laicus quidam magnm personce* a certain lay-man take part with,’ Florio; answering to F. partager, to take part in. 
of great dignity ; Ducange. p. The quotation from Blackstone is The forms partigiano, parteggiare, answer to Low Lat. forms 
better known than his authority for the statement. Hesays: ‘A/>ar4ow, nVintts*, partaticare*, not found; the former being due to Lat. 
persona ecclesiae, is one that hath full possession of all the rights of a partitas, pp. of partiri, to part, divide, from parti-, crude form of 
parochial church. He is called parson, persona, because by his pars, a l^rt. See Part, Partition. Der. partisanship, 
person the church, which is an invisible body, is represented;’ PARTISAN (2), PARTIZAN, a kind of halberd. (F.,— 
Comment, b. i. c. II. This reason may well be doubted, but without O. H. G.?) In Hamlet, i. i. 140. — F. pertuisane, *a partisan, or 
affecting the etymology. See Person. Der. parson-age, a coined leading-staffe ; * Cot. p. But the spelling pertuisane is an accom- 
word with F. suffix. Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 7 (R.) tfiar The pro- modated form, to make it appear as if derived from F. pertuiser, to 
posed derivation from Lat. parochianus is impossible ; this word is pierce (from pertuis, a hole, which from Lat. pertusus, pp. of per- 
preserved in parisken, the old form of parishioner; see Parishioner, lundere, to strike through). Cf. O. F. pourtisaine (15th cent.) ; Ital, 
And a parishioner is precisely what a parson is not, partegiana, ‘a partesan, a iauelin,* Florio; Swed. bardisan, a partisan; 

PART, a portion, piece. (F., — L.) M. E. part, sb., Floris and T.ow Lat. par/wa«a (occurring a.d. 1488). y. Etymology doubtful; 

Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 1 . 522; hence parten, vb., id. 387. — F. part, but the word must almost certainly be extended from O. H. G.partd, 
* a part ; ’ Cot. — Lat. partem, acc. of pars, a part. fl. The crude M. H. G. harte, a battle-axe, which occurs in E. hal-herd. See further 
form is par-ti-, formed with a suffix (Aryan ta') from the base par-, under Halberd. ^ This etymology would be quite satisfactory 
occuring in Lat. parere *, only found in a-per-ire, o-per-ire, re-per-ire, if we could account for the suffix -esan or -isan ; but this remains, at 
all nearly related to par-are, to get ready, furnish, provide ; so that present, unexplained. Can we suppose that the weapon was jocosely 
the orig. sense of part would be ‘ that which is provided,* a share, termed ‘ a divider,’ by intentional confusion with Low Lat. partizare. 
See Pare. Der. part, vb., M. E. parten, as above ; part-ible, from to divide, occurring as early as a.d. 1253? See Partisan (i). 

Lat. partihilis; part-ly. Cor. i. i. 40; part-ing; and see part-i-al, PARTITION, a separate part, something that separates. (F.,— 
partaie, parti-cip-ate, parti-cip-le, parti-cle, part-isan, part-itson, pari- L.) In Shak. meaning (i) division. Mid. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 210 ; (2) a 
ner, part-y; also a-part, corn-par t-ment, de-part, im-part, re-part-ee, party-wall, id. v. 168. — F. partition, omitted by Cot., but occurring 
par-c-el, port-ion, in the 14th cent. (Littr6). — Lat. partitionem, acc. of partitio, a sharing, 

PARTAKE, to take part in or of, share. (Hybrid; F., — L., and I partition. — Lat. partiti-^partito-, crude form of pp. of partiri, to 
Scand.) For part-take, and orig. used as part take, two separate divide.— Lat. parti-, crude form of pars, a part. See Part. Der. 
words ; indeed, we still use take part in much the same sense. ‘ The partition, vb. So also partit-ive, from F. partit\f (Littrd), as if from 
breed which we breken, wher it is not [is it not] the delynge, or part Lat. partitiuus *, not used ; hence partit-ive-ly, 
takynge, of the body of the lord?’ Wyclif, i Cor. x. 16 (earlier ver- PARTNER, a sharer, associate, (F., — L.) A curious corrup- 

sion ; later version omits part). In the Bible of 1551, we find : ‘ is tion, due to the eye, i. e. to the misreading of MSS. and books. In 
not the breade whiche we breake, partakynge of the body of Christ ?* many MSS. c and / are just alike, and the M. E. word which apj^ears 
in the same passage. See further in a note by Dr. Chance in N. and as partener or parcener is really to be read as parcener, with c, not /. 
Q. 4th Series, viii. 481. Sivnilarly, vte fmd G. theilnehmen=^theil neh- For a similar instance of misreading, see Citizen. The spelling 
men, to take a part. Indeed, E. partake may have been suggested parcener occurs as late as in Cotgrave, as will appear ; and even in 
by tlie corresponding Scandinavian word (viz. Dan. deeltage, Swed. Blackstone’s Commentaries, b. ii. c. 12 (R., s. v. parcel^ For the 
deltaga, to mrtake, participate) since take is a Scand. word. See spelling partener, see Wyclif, i Cor. ix. 12; for the spelling parcwiffr. 
Part and Take. Der. partak-er, partetaker in Covcrdale’s id. Rev. xviii. 4, — O. F. parsonnier, ‘a partener, or co-parcener;* 
Bible (15.38), Heb. xii. 8 ; partak-ing, spelt par/«/ailry«g’MP3'lsgrave. Cot. — Low Lat. partiiionarius *, not found ; though we find partiow- 

PARTERRE, a laid-out garden, a system of plots with walks, rius sometimes used in the sense of * common ’ or ‘ mutual,* which 
&c. (F., — L.) ‘ Thus . . . was the whole parterre environ’d ; ’ Eve- seems to be a contracted form of it. — Lat. partition-, stem of partitio ; 

lyn’s Diary, 8 Oct., 1641 . — F. parterre, ‘ a floor, even piece of ground, see Partition. Thus partner^ partitioner. Der. partnership. 
part of a garden which consists of beds, without any tree;* Cot.— PARTRIDGE, a well-known bird preserved for game. (F.,— 
F. par terre, along the ground. — Lat. per terram, along the ground ; L., — Gk.) M. E. partriche, pertriche, Richard the Redeles, ed. bkeat, 

see Per- and Terrace. iw- 38* T^^perdrin, • a partridge ; * in which the second r is intruSive. 

PARTIAIi, relating to a part only. (F.,— L.) Frequently in the —Lat. perdicem, acc. of perdix.^^Gk. vepbt^, a partridge ; perha^ 
sense of taking one part in preference to others, hence, inclined in be- named fr om its c ry, as some connect it with Gk. ne^opai, SW. para, 
half of * That in thine own behalf maist partiall seeme ; ’ Spenser, PARTURIENT, about to produce young. (L.) In Blount 8 
F. Q. vii. 6. 35. — F. partial, ‘solitary, . . . also partiall, unequall. Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. pcrr/i/riVn/-, stem o* of />ar^rire, to 

factious;* Cot -Low Lat. partialis; formed with suffix -adis from be ready to bring forth young. - Lat. fut. part. 

Lat. parti-, crude form of pars, a part. See Part. Der. partial-ly; to produce; see Parent. Der. r.par/«nrjoii(Eutrc), 

partial-i-ty, spelt parcyalyte, Skelton, Colin Clout, 1 , 1195, from F. from Lat. ncc, parturitionem, which frorn part^ttus, 

‘ partiality,’ Cot. « PARTY, a company, faction, assembly. (F,, — L.) 
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King Alisaunder, 4756 ; parti, party. Cursor Mundi, *i^*jo.^Y,partie,^ 
‘ a part, share, party, side ; * Cot. We also find F. jtor/i, * a match, 
bargain, party, side; * Cot. The former is the fern, of the latter.* 

I. at. partita, fern, of partiiut, pp, of partiri, to divide. — Lat. parti-, 
crude form of pan, a part. See Part. Cf. Ital. partita, a share, 
part ; Span, partida, a party of soldiers, crew, &c. Der. party- 
coloured^ Merch. Ven. i. 3. 89 ; party-verdict. Rich. II, i. 3. 234* 

FAHVENU, an upstart. (F., — L.) Modem. * F. lit. 
one who has arrived at a place, hence, one who has thriven ; pp. of 
parvemr, * to atchieve, arrive, thrive ; * Cot. — Lat. peruenire, to 
arrive. *Lat. per-, through; and uenire, cognate with E. come. See 
Per- and Come. 

PARVIS, a porch; also, a room over a church-porch for a school. 
(F.,*L.,*Gk.,*Pers.) See Halliwell, and Prompt. Parv. p. 385. 
M. E. paruis {"‘parvis), Chaucer, C.T. 312 ; see note in Tyrwhitt*s 
Glossary. * 0 . F. parvis, * the porch of a church ; also (or moie pro- 
perly), the utter court of a palace or great house ; ’ Cot. — Low Lat. 
paravisus, a corruption of Low Lat. parndisus, used in the same sense, 
viz. a court or space before a church, a church-porch ; also, paradise. 
It is thus the same word as Paradise, q. v. Diez cites Neapolitan 
paraviso as a variant of Ital. paradiso. According to Littre, when 
the old mystery-plays were exhibited in the church-yard, the porch 
represented paradise. The word had numerous meanings; it also 
meant an altar, or a berth in a ship ; see Ducange. 

PASOH, the Jewish passover; Easier. (L., — Gk.,* Heb.) M.E. 
pathe, P. Plowman, 11 . xvi. 139; Ormulum, 15850. — A. S. pascha\ 
the gen, pasehes is in the A. S. Chron. an. 1122. — Lat. /^nsc/ia.—Gk. 
m&axa, the passover, John, vi. 4. — Heb. pesack, a passing over, the 
passover; from Heb. root pdsack, he passed over. See Exod. xii. 

II, 27. Der. pasck-al, from F. paschal, ‘paschall,’ Cot., from Lat. 
paschalis ; pasch-flower or pasque-flower. 

PASH, to dash, strike hard. (Scand.) *As he was pashing it 
against a tree;* Ford, Lover's Melancholy, i. i. And in Shak. Troil. 
ii. 3. 213, v. 5. 10. M.E. paseken, P. Plowman, P. xx. 99.— Swed. 
dial, pasha, to dabble in water (Rietz); cf. Norweg. hasha, to dabble 
in water, tumble, work hard, fight one’s way on, hahsa, to box 
(Aasen) ; Dan. hashe, to slap, thwack, drub ; haxes, to box, haxer, a 
boxer, pugilist. p. Thus pash is really one word with box, to 
fight; the former « and the loXiet "s baksa^^ hasha pasha; see 
IBox (3). And see Flash. 

PASHA, PACHA, PASHAW, BASHAW, a prince, lord. 
(Pers.) Spelt bashaw in Evelyn’s Diary, Dec. 17, 1684; basha in 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 139. — Pers. bdshd, bddshdk, *a 
governor of a province, counsellor of state, great lord, .sometimes the 
grand vazir ; ’ corruption of pddshdh, ‘ an emperor, sovereign, mon- 
arch, prince, great lord;* Rich. Diet. pp. 234, 228, 315. — Pers. /></</, 
protecting, guarding; and shah, a king ; id. pp. 315, 873. Of these, 
the former occurs in E. bezoar, the latter in E. shah and chess. Pad 
is prob. from ^ PA, to cherish, guard, protect ; see Paternal. 
PASQXJIH, PASQUINADE, a lampoon, satire. (F., — Ital.) 
Formerly also pasquil, from F. pasquille, * a pasquill ; ’ Cot. — F. 
pasquin, ‘ the name of an image or post in Rome, whereon libels and 
defamatory rimes are fastened, and fathered ; also, a pasquill Cot. 
f Hence pasquinade, which see in Littre.] — Ital. Pasquino, ‘ a statue in 
Rome on whom all libels are fathered ; ’ Florio ; whence pasquinata, 
a libel, the original of F. pasquinade. ‘ In the i6th century, at the 
stall of a cobbler named Pasquin [Pasquino], at Rome, a number 
of idle persons used to assemble to listen to his pleasant sallies, and 
to relate little anecdotes in their turn, and indulge themselves in 
railleiy at the expense of the passers-by. After the cobbler’s death 
the statue of a gladiator wjis found near his stall, to which the 
people gave his name, and on which the wits of the time, secretly at 
night, affixed their lampoons ;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. ‘The statue 
still stands at the corner of the Palazzo Praschi, near the Piazza 
Navona ; * note in Gloss, to Bacon, Adv. of Learning, ed. Wright. 
PASS, to walk onward, pace, move on. (F.,-L.) In early use ; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 330,1. 20; Layamon, 1341 (later text).-F. passer, 
to pass.* Low Lat. passare, to pass. p. Diez derives this verb 
from Lat. passare*, a frequentative form of pander e, to stretch; 
Littr^ shews that it may rather have been taken from passus, a step, 
a pace ; and certainly the common use of the E. verb accords better 
with this view. Happily, it makes little ultimate difference, since 
passus is itself derived from the same verb, and meant, originally, ‘a 
stretch,’ hence the difference of space between the feet in walking. 
Either way, we are led to Lat. passus, pp. of patidere, to stretch. 
See Pace. Der. pass, sb., Hamlet, ii. 2. 77 ; pass-book, pass-key, 
pass-auord; pass-able. Cor. v. a. 13; pass-abl-y, pass-able-ness ; pass-age, 
q.v. ; ^s-er, passer-by ; pass-ing. Two Gent. i. 2. 17; pass-ing, adv., 
L. L. L. iv. 3. 103 ; passif^-hell, Shak. Venus, 70a ; pass-over, Exod. 
xii. II, 27 ; pass-port, q. v. ; past ; pastime, q. v. 

PASSAGIE, a journey, course. (F.,«iL.) M.E. passage, King- 
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h Horn, ed. Lumby, 1323. —F. passage, * a passage ;* Cot. -Low Lat 
passaticum, a right of passage, occurring a.o. 1095 ; Ducange. [Cf. 
Ital. passaggio. Span, pasage.] •"Low Lat. passare, to pass; see Pass. 
Der. passeng-er, in which the n is merely excrescent before the fol- 
lowing g, the old spelling being passager, as in North’s Plutarch, ed. 
1631, p. 24 (life of Romulus), where we read that some ‘hold a false 
opinion, that the vulturs are passagers, and come into these parts 
out of strange countries.* See F. passager in Cotgrave. 
PASSERINE, relating to sparrows. (L.) Scientific. — Lat. 
passerinus, adj., formed from passeri-, crude form of passer, a sparrow. 
Root uncertain. 

PASSION, suffering, strong agitation of mind, rage. (F., — L.) 
In early use. M. K. passion ; spelt passiun, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 119, 1 . 6 from bottom. — F. poirion, ‘ passion, perturbation ; * 
Cot. — Lat. passionem, acc. of passio, suffering, &c. — Lat. passus, pp. 
of pati, to suffer. Root uncertain ; but clearly related to Gk. waBsiv, 
to suffer ; see Patient, Pathos. Der. passion-flower, passion-less, 
passion-week; passion-ate, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 220, from I.ow Lat. 
passionatus, occurring a.d. 1409 (Ducange), with which cf. F. pas- 
sion6 (Cot.) ; passion-ate-ly, passion-ate-ness ; com-passion. And see 

Passive. 

PASSIVE, enduring, unresisting. (F., — L.) In Shak. Timon, 
iv. 3. 254. — F. passif, ‘passive, suffering;* Cot. — Lat. pasiiuus, suf- 
fering. — Lat. passus, pp. of pati, to suffer. See Passion. Der. 
passive-ly, -ness ; passiv-i-ty, a coined word, in Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. 
ser. 10 (R.) 

PASSPORT, a permission to travel. (F., — L.) ‘A travelling 
warrant is call’d Passepori, whereas the original is passe par tout ; * 
Howell, Familiar Letters, b. iv. let. 19. ‘'They gave us our passe- 
port;* Hakluyt’s Voyages, ed. 1598, vol. i. p. 71. Spelt passeporte, 
Gascoigne, Fruites of War, st. 116. [Howell’s remark is wrong; a 
passport and a passe-partout are different things ; one is ‘ leave to quit 
a town,’ the other is ‘ permission to travel everywhere;’ he probably 
means that the former word cameto signifymuch the same as the latter. 
Dryden has : * with this passe par tout I will instantly conduct her to 
my own chamber;* Kind Keeper, Act v. sc. i.] — F. passe-port, ‘a 
passe, or passe-port, or safe conduct;* Cot. — F. passer, to pass; and 
porte, a gale, from Lat. porta, a gale. See Pass and Port (3). 
PASTE, dough prepared for pies, flour and water, &c. (F., — L., 
— Gk.) * Paste for to make;’ T. Plowman, B. xiii. 250. — O.F. 
paste, ‘ paste, or dough ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. pate ; Span, and Ital. pasta, 
—Late Lat. pasta, paste, used by Marcus Empiricus, about a.d. 400 
(White). — Gk. waarij, a mess of food; strictly a fern, form from 
•naarbs, besprinkled, salted, adj., formed from traaouv, to strew, 
sprinkle, esp. to sprinkle salt. 'Thus the orig. sense was ‘ a salted 
mess of food.* Der. paste-board ; past-y, M. E. pastee, Chaucer, C.T, 
4344, from O. F. paste (mod. F. pdte), ‘a pie, or pastie,’ Cot. ; past-r-y, 
used in Shak. in the sense of a room in which pasties were made, 
Romeo, iv. 4. 2 (cf. ‘Pastrye, pistorium,* I.cvins), and formed accord- 
ingly on the model of pani-r-y and butt-er-y (i. e. hotil-er-y), but now 
applied to articles made of paste ; pastry-cook ; patt-y (as applied to 
oyster-patties), from mod. ¥. pate. 

FASTEIj, a roll of coloured paste used like a crayon, a coloured 
crayon. (F., — Ital., — L.) An artist’s term.- F. pastel, ‘a pastel, 
crayon;’ Hamilton. — Ital. pastelln, *a bit of pie, small cake, pastil’ 
(i.e. pastel); Meadows. — Lat. paitillum, acc. of pastillus, a little loaf 
or roll. Dimin. of pastus, food. — Lat. pastus, pp. of pascere, to feed. 
See Pastor. ©er Sometimes written pastil, but this makes it too 
like pastille. However, pastel and pastille are doublets ; and neither 
are at all related to pasty or paste. Doublet, pastille. 

PASTERN, the part of a horse’s foot from the fetlock to the 
hoof. (F., — L.) Spelt pasterns in Levins, ed. 1570. Palsgrave has; 
* Pastron of an horse, pastnron * •mO.F. pasturon, ‘the pastern of a 
horse ; * Cot. Mod. F. pdturon. So called because when a horse 
was turned out to pasture, he was tethered to a peg by a cord passing 
round the pastern. It is, in short, the ‘ pasUiiing-joint.’ The cord by 
which the horse was tied was called pasture in Old French. ‘li 
suppliant frappa icellui Godart deux ou trois coups par le coste 
d’unes cordes appelees * « the petitioner beat this Godart 

twice or thrice on the side with cords called pastures ; in a passage 
dated a.d. 1460, in Ducange, s.v. pasturale, and cited by Littr^.— 
O. F. pasture, * pasture, grasse, fodder ; * Cot. See further under 
Pasture. Thus O. F. pasturon was formed from pasture, a tether, 
by adding the suffix -on, which gave various meanings to the sb. ; see 
Brachet, Introd. § 231. So also Ital. pasturale, the pastern, from 
pastura, a pasture. Hence we may explain a passage in 

Beaum. and Fetcher, The Chances, i. 8. 16, which Rich, notices, but 
could not understand, viz. ‘ She had better have worn pasterns* It 
means tethers, or clogs tied to her foot ; i. e. she had better have 
been tethered up. Indeed Kersey, ed. 1715, gives: * Pastern, the 
hollow of a beast’s heel, the foot of a horse, that part under the 
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letlock to the hoof; also, a shackle for a horse* It is remarkable^ 'the same as prov. E. plek, a patch of ground, which is related to 
that this sense should have been retained in English, though plot. The phrase ‘ in the comers of the streets * (Lat. in angulis pla- 
unnoticed in Cotgrave’s F. Diet. tearum) is glossed by * huommum tSaera plaecena vel woriSum * in the 

PASTHiIiE, a small cone made of aromatic substances, to be Northumb. version of Matt. vi. 5. See Plot. c. The root is 
burnt to purify the air of a room. (F.,«-L.) Modem. Borrowed FLAG, to strike, whence Gk. trhrjyff, Lat. plaga, a stroke, and E. 
from F, pastille. Cot. gives: * Pastilles, little lumps or loaves of also Lithuanian to strike, a stroke. By Grimm’s 

wood, &c.*«»Lat. pastillum, acc. of pastillus, a little loaf or roll, law, pis G./; and we also find a collateral foim to Low G. plakke 
Dimin. from pastus, food. See Pa 4 S;tel, which is a doublet. And in G. fleck, a spot, place, piece, botch, patch, speck, stain; which is 
see Pastor. just the cognate High German word. Cf. also M. to pal- 

PASTIMB, amusement. (Hybrid; F.,-.L.; andF.) In Shak. pitate (orig. to beat), and E. flnp\ see Flag (1) and Flap. 
Temp. V. 38. Put for pass-time. Spelt both passe-tyme and pastyme Other illustrations might be added ; thus O. Du. plack means ‘ a 
in Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. i. c. 22. It is a sort of half ferule, or small batle-dore, wherewith school-boys are strooke in the 
translation of F. passe-temps, * pastime ; * Cot. We also find, in old palmes of their handes * (Hexham) ; this (by loss of 1 ) allied to 
authors, the form pastaunce or pastans, which is the F. passe-temps G. patsche, an instrument for striking ; cf. prov. G. patschen, to patch 
Anglicised. Gawain Douglas has pastans, Frol, to iEneid, bk. xii. (Fliigel), O. Du. plagge, rags, plets, a patch (Hexham). Der. patch, 
1. 212. verb, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 52 ; patch-work. 

PASTOH, a shepherd. (L.) In Hamlet, i. 3. 47; spelt pastour PATCH (2), a paltry fellow. (O. Low G.) In Shak. Temp. iii. 
in Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 203, 1 . 23. -Lat. pastor, a shepherd, lit. 2. 71, Com. Err.aiii. i. 32, Merch. Vcn. ii. 5.46; &c. ‘In these pas- 
feeder.— Lat. past-us, pp. of pascere, to feed, an inceptive verb, pt. t. sages, the word is by most commentators interpreted . . “a domestic 
— 4^ PA, to feed; whence also E. food; see Food. Der. fool,** supposed to be so called from his parti-coloured dress;* 
pastor-al, in Sir F. Sidney, Apology for Poetrie, ed. Arber, p. 43, Schmidt. ‘ VVolsey we find had two fools, both occasionally called 
1 . 16, from F. pastoral, ‘pastorall, shepherdly,* Cot., from Lat. pas- patch, though they had other names; see Douce, Illustrations of 
toralis; pastorship; pasture. Cursor Mundi, 18445, from O. F. Shak., i. 258;* Nares. The supposition that patch is a nick-name 

(mod. F. pature), ‘pasture* (Cot.), which from Lat. pastura, a feeding, from the dress is most probably right ; if so, the derivation is from 
properly fcm. of fut. part, of pasci, to browze, from pascere, to feed; patch (i); see above. In Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 9, the word merely 
pastur-ahle, from O. h". pasturable, * pasturable,* Cot. ; pastur-age, means clown, or an ill-dressed mechanic. % It is independent 
from O. F. pasturage (mod. F. pdturage\ * pasturage,* Cot. And see of Ital. pazco, a fool, madman, which is used in a much stronger 
pastern, pabulum. sense. Der. patch-ock, a dimin. form (cf. buU-ock, hill-ock) ; * as very 

PAT (i),to strike lightly, tap. (E.) ‘ It is childrens sport, to prove patchokes [clowns] as the wdld Irish,’ Spenser, View of the Stale of 
whether they can rubbe upon their brest with one hand, and pat upon Ireland, Globe ed. p. 636, col. 2 ; this is the word spelt pajock in 
their fore-head with another ; * Lord Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 62. Not Shak. Hamlet, iii. 2. 

in M. E. or A.S.; but closely allied to (perhaps a weakened form of) PATE, the head. (F., — G.) In Spenser, Shep. Kal., June, 1 . 16. 
A.S. plcBttan, to strike. ‘Hi plcetton hyne *«= they smote him w’ith M. E. *h\pate and bi polle,* Folit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 237, 
their hands, John, xix. 3. So also Swed. dial, pjatta, to pat, to in a song of the time of Edw. II. The etymology is disguised by 
strike lightly and often (Rietz), allied to Swed. pliitta, to tap, plan, a the loss of I ; pate stands for plate, i. e. the crown of the head. — O. F. 
tap, pat. Cf. O. F. (Gascon) patact, * a tack, clack, knock, flap ; * pate, not recorded in the special sense here rccjuired, but Cotgravc 
Cot. Also Bavarian patzen, to pat, patzen, a pat on the hand ; gives : ‘ Pate, a plate, or band of iron, &c. for the strengthening of a 
Schmcller. And see Patch (i). Dor. pat, sb.; patt-er. thing;* which establishes the loss of l.^G.platte, a plate, bald pate, 

FAT (2), a small lump of butter. (C.) Of Celtic origin; cf. Irish in vulgar language, the head (Fliigel) ; M. H. G. plate, 0. 11. G. 
pait, a hump, paiteog, a small lump of butter ; Gael, pait, a hump, blattd, a plate, plate-armour, the shaven crown of the head. p. Cf. 
paiteach, humpy, paiteag, a small lump of butter. Thus the orig. also Low Lat. the clerical tonsure from ear to ear (Ducange); 
sense is * lump.* obviously due to G. platte. Cf. O. Du. platte kruyne, * flat-crowned, 

FAT (3), quite to the purpose. (E.) Orig. an adv., as in *Pat he or ball-pated,' Hexham ; platte, the shaven crown, Kilian, 7. Even 
comes,* K. Lear, i. 2. 146 ; ‘ it will fall [happen] pat* Mids. Nt. Dr. in Irish, we find plata, plate ; plait, the forehead, plaitin, a little pate, 
V. 188 ; * now might I do it pat* Haml. iii. 3. 73. This can hardly a skull, the crown of the head (with the usual change of a to ai) ; 
be other than the same word as pat, a tap; see Pat (i). But the O’Reilly. These words were prob. borrowed from O. F. or M. E. 
sense is clearly due to an extraordinary confusion with Du. pas, pat, We may note a similar change in sense in the word crown, meaning 
fit, convenient, in time, which is used in exactly the same way as E. (i) the clerical tonsure, (2) the top of the head, esp. if bald. Sec 
pat ; cf. komt het tepas, ‘if it comes convenient,’ i. e. pat, te pas dienen, Plate. 

‘ to serve just at the time ;* Hexham. So also G. pass, pat, fit, suit- PATEN, the plate for the bread in the eucharist. (F.,-iL., — Gk.) 
able; zu passe, apropos; passen, to fit, suit, to be just right. These Spelt patine in Cotgrave; Shak. has pafmes -opiates of metal, Merch. 
do not appear to be true Teutonic words, but borrowed from F. ; cf. Ven. v. 59. M. E. pateyn, a paten, Havelok, 187. — O. F. patene, 
*se passer, whence il se passe a peu de chose, he is contented, he ‘the patine, or cover of a chalice Cot. — Low Lat. the paten 

maketh shift, he doth well enough ; ’ Cot. The E. word seems to in the eucharist ; Lat. patena, patina, a wide shallow bowl, basin, 
have been pitched upon to translate the Du. word, though it must be pan. See Pan. Rather a word borrowed from Gk. than true 
really of a different origin. Latin. — Gk. traravij, a kind of flat dish. So named from its flatness ; 

PATCH (i), a piece sewn on a garment, a plot of ground. (O. from 4/ PAT. to spread out, whence Gk. verdvvviu, I spread out ; 
Low G.) M. E. pacche, patche, Wyclif, Mark, ii. 21 ; Prompt. Parv. p. Lat. patere, to lie open, spread out, extend ; see Patent. Doublet, 
377. a. The letters tch really appear as cch in old MSS. ; the pan. 

spelling tch is of later date, and sometimes due to the editors. The PATENT, lit. open, hence conspicuous, public ; gen. as sb., an 
letters cch answer to an older kk (or A. S. cc), as in M. E. strecchen, official document conferring a privilege. (F.,-L.) The use as an 
to stretch, from A. S. streccan. Hence pacche presupposes an older adj. is less common, but it occurs in Cotgrave. M. E. patenie, sb., a 
form pakke. p. The etymology is obscured oy the loss of / ; patch patent, Chaucer, C.T. 1 2 27 1 . [The patent was so called because open 
stands f 01 platch, znA pakke for plakke. We find; *Platch, a large spot, to the inspection of all men.] -O. F. patent (fern, patenie), ‘ patent, 
a patch, or piece of cloth sewed on to a garment to repair it ;* Dialect wide open, discovered ; * Cot. — FoX. patent-, stem of pres. part, of patere, 
of Banffshire, by W. Gregor. The loss of I was due to the difficulty of to lie open. — y FAT, to spread out ; whence also Gk. nerdrpvf/t, 
sounding it ; for other instances, cf. E. pat with A. S. plattan, to pat, I spread out, unfold, unfurl, and E. fath-om. See Petal. Der. 
strike with the hands, and pate; see Pat (i), Pate. Y- patent, vb. (modem) ; patent-ee, where the suffix -= F. « Lat. -atus. 
word plakke is O. Low German. — Low G. plakke, plakk (i), a spot ; And sec pace, pass,pcUen, pan, petal, fathom, en-panse. 

(a) a piece, both a piece tom away, and a patch put on ; (3) a piece PATERNAli, fatherly. (F., — L.) In Shak. King Lear, i. i* 1 15* 
of land (cf, E. patch of ground). Hence the verb plakken, to patch. — F.paternel, ‘ paternal ; * Cot. - Low Lat. paternalis, extended from 
fasten. ‘ Frisch, from Albcri Lexicon, cites : ich plack, reconcinno, Lat. paternus, paternal, fatherly, f'ormed with suffix -no- (*= Aryan 
resarcino ; kh setze einen placken an, assuo ;* Bremen Worterbuch. -NA) from pater, a father. Pater is formed with suffix -ter (•= Aryan 
The orig. sense of plakken was * to strike ; * cf. O. Du. placken, (i) to -TAR) from 4/ PA, to guard, feed, cherish ; cf. Skt. pd, to protect, 
strike, (2) to plaster, besmear with lime or chalk, (3) to spot, to cherish, and E./oo</.4*Gk. irari^p. -f- F.. father; see Father. Her. 
stain; placke, mod. Du. plek, a spot {een tnooi plek grondes, a fine paternal-ly; also patemd-ty, from F. * paternity, fatherhood,* 
spot [patch] of ground, Sewel) ; see Oudemans. So also Swed. dial. Cot., from Lat. acc. paternitatem. Also pater-noster Chaucer,^ C. T. 
pittgga, to strike, smite ; plagg, an article of clothing. 8. With 3485, so called from the first two words, pater noster, i. e. Our Father, 
a change ofkk to tt, we have Dan. plette, to strike, A. S. pleettan, to And se^atri-arch, patri-cian, patri-mgny, patri-ot, patr-istic, patr-on, 
strike with tie hands; and (most enrious of all) Goth, plats, a patch, PATH, a way, track, road. (E.) M. E. path, pdp, F. Plowman, 
Mark, ii. 21, just where Wyclif has pacche. The A. S. placa is really! B, xiv. 300 ; pi. papes, Havelok, 268. - A. S. pat% pdfS, a path. 
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Grein, ii. 361. Hf- pad. + G. pfad. + Lat, pom, a bridge, orig. a 
path, way ; crude form ponti-, from base pat. Gk. wAro#, a trodden 
way, a path. -4» Skt. patha, a way, path. — ^ PAT, to go ; whence 
Skt. path, panth, to go ; Gk. irarciv, to tread. ^ We should ex- 
pect to find A.S. f for Skt.p; but there may have been a loss of 
mitial s ; Fick suggests that the root PAT may be extended from 
SPA, to stretch out, whence PAT has also the sense of ‘spread,* as in 

E. patmt, paieti. Der. path-less, path-^ay. And see pont-oon, pont-iff. 
PATHOS, emotion, deep feeling. (Gk.) In South’s Sermons, 

vol. iv. ser. i (R.) ; and in Phillips, ed. 1 706. [But the adj. pathetical 
is in earlier use, occurring in Cotgrave, and is oddly used by Shak. 
As You Like It, iv. i. 196, &c.] — Gk. ird^ot, suffering, deep feeling; 
from irafifty, used as 2 aor. infin. of 1 ^ suffer. There 

are numerous related words, such os irSffos, a yearning, vkvBos, grief, 
all from a base ira-, wav - ; cf. treivot, work, irovcw, I work, suffer. An 
initial s seems to be lost; all from or SPAN, to draw or 

stretch out, as in G. spannen, to stretch out, E. span and spin. See 
Span. The notion of * drawing out * leads to those of torture, 
suffering, labour, &c. See Curtius, i. 337. Der. path-ei-ic, from 
O. F. pathetique, * patheticall, passionate,’ Cot., from Lat. patheticus 
(White) 8= Gk. va 0 rjriK 6 s, extended from vaOrjrds, subject to suffering, 
lit. one who has suffered ; path-et-ic-al, path-et-ic-al-ly, path-et-ic-al- 
mess. Also patho-lo^y, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from O. F. patho- 
logie, ‘ that part of physick which intreats of the causes, qualities, and 
differences of diseases,’ Cot., from Gk. iraOoXoytiv, to treat of diseases, 
which from vd$o-, put for irABos, and Xiytiv, to speak. Hence patho- 
log-ic, Gk. vaBoKoyiK 6 s, patholog-ic-al, patholog-ist. And see patient. 
PATIENT, bearing pain, enduring, long-suffering. (F., — L.) 
M. E. pacient, patient, Chaucer, C. T. 486. -■ O. F. patient, * patient.’ 
■■ Lat. patient-, stem of pres. part, of pati, to suffer. p. Root un- 
certain ; but clearly related to Gk. iraBsTv, to suffer, 2 aor. infin. of 
itAax^iv, to suffer. ‘ 7 'he B is secondary, and we may fairly assume 
that the shorter root iro- {pa-) was in Greek expanded by B, in Latin 
by / ; * Curtius, ii. 1 7. Probably the orig. root was SPA, to draw out ; 
see Pathos. Der. patient-ly ; patience, M. E. pacience, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 180, from F. patience, Lat. patientia. And see passion. 
PATOIS, a vulgar dialect, esp. of French. (F., — L.) Borrowed 
from F, patois, * gibridge, clownish language, rusticall speech ; * Cot. 
Patois stands for an older form patrois ; see Diez and Littrd. — Low 
Lat. patriensis, one who is indigenous to a country, a native ; so that 
patois is the ‘speech of the natives.’ — Lat. patria, one’s native 
countnr. See Patriot, Paternal, Father. 

PATBIAItCH, a chief father. (F., — L., — Gk.) The Tit. sense 
is ‘ chief father.* M. E. patriarche, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 
1 31. 1 . 4 ; patriarke, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 138. — O. F. patriarche, * a 
patriarke/ Cot. Lat. patriarcha, also patriarches. -■ Gk. varptapxv^* 
the father or chief of a race. ■- Gk. varpi-, short for irarpiA, a lineage, 
race, from varpi-, put for iranfip, a father; and beginning, 

rule, dpxfiVf to rule. See Father and Archaic. Der. patri- 
arch-al, ^triarch-ic, patriarch-ate. B/SP * The ecclesiastical histo- 
rian Socrates gives the title of patriarch to the chiefs of Christian 
dioceses about a. d. 440 ; ’ Haydn. 

PATRICIAN, a nobleman in ancient Rome. (L.) In Shak. 
Cor, i. 1. 16, 68, 7^. Formed with suffix -an («« Lat. -anus) from 
Lat. patrici-us, adj. patrician, noble, sb. a patrician ; ‘ a descendant 
of the patres, senators, or fathers of the state ; * Wedgwood. — Lat. 
^tri-, crude form of pater, a father, cognate with F. father. See 
Paternal and Father. 

PATRIMONY, an inheritance, heritage. (F., — L.) M. E. patri- 
monie, P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 234 ; spelt patrimoigne, id. B. xx. 233.— 

F. patrimoine, * patrimony ; * Cot. — Lat. patrimonium, an inherit- 
ance. Formed (with suffix -mon-io- * Aryan -man-ya) from patri-, 
crude form of pater, a father, cognate with 'E. father. See Paternal 
and Father. Der. patrimoni-al. 

PATRIOT, one who loves his fatherland. (F., — Low Lat., — Gk.) 
• A patriot, or countrey-man ; * Minsheu, ed. 1627.— O. F. patriots, ‘ a 
patriot, ones countre]^an ; * Cot. - Low I^t. patriota, a native. — 
Gk, warptArrrfS, properly, a fellow-countryman.— Gk. wArpios, belong- 
ing to one’s fathers, hereditary. — Gk. var pi-, put for varf/p, a father, 
cognate with lAt. pater and E. father. See Paternal and Father. 
Der. patriot-ie, Gk. warpiuntcAs, patriot-ic-al-ly, patriot-ism ; also 
corn-patriot, em-patriate, re-pair (2). |ar The peculiar use of patriot 
in its present sense arose in French. 

PATRISTIC, pertaining to the fathers of the Christian church. 
(F.,— L.) From F. patristique, which see in Littre. Coined from 
Lat. patr-, stem of pi. patres, i. e. the fathers of the Christian church ; 
from the sing, pater, a father. See Father. <|f Not a well- 
made word, the suffix -ist- being Greek rather than Latin. 
PATROL, to go the rounds in a camp or garrison ; a going of 
the rounds. (F., — Teut.) It occurs, spelt patroll, in Phillips, ed. 


PAVE. 

Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3, 1 . 801. — O. E.patro/tiille, a still night- 
watch in warre,’ Cot. Lit. a paddling about, tramping about, from 
O. F. patrouiller, * to paddle or pudder in the water ; * Cot. The 
same word (with inserted r) as patouiller, * to slabber, to paddle or 
dable in with the feet;* Cot. p. Formed, as a sort of fre- 
quentative verb, from O. F. pate (mod. F. patte), * the paw, or foot of 
a beast ; ' Cot. Cf. Span, pata, a paw, beast’s foot ; patullar, to run 
through mud ; patrulla, a patrol, patrullar, to patrol ; Ital. pattuglia, 
patrol, watch, sentry (shewing that the r is inserted). y. From 
a Teutonic base pat- appearing in G. patsche, an instrument for striking 
the hand, patsch-fuss, web-foot of a bird ; patschen, to strike, dabble, 
walk awkwardly ; Bavarian patzen, to pat (Schmeller). See Pat. 
PATRON, a protector. (F.,— L.) M. E. patron, Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 471, 1 . 16. — F. patron, * a patron, protector.* — Lat./>a/ro««»j, acc. of 
patronus, a protector, lit. one who takes the place of a father. — Lat. 
pair-, stem of pater, a father, cognate with E. father. See Paternal 
and Father. Der. patron-age, from O. F. patronnage, ‘ patronage,* 
Cot. ; patron-ess. Cor. v. 5. i ; patron-ise. Doublet, pattern, 
PATRONYMIC, derived from the name of a father or an- 
cestor. (F., — L., — Gk.) ‘ So when the proper name is used to note 
one’s parentage, which kind of nouns the grammarians call patro- 
nymics ; * Ben Jonson, Eng. Grammar, b. ii. c. 3. — O. V . patronymique, 
‘derived of the fathers or ancestors names;* Cot. -mEsii.patronyimcus, 
Gk. iraTpoevvfjuKds, belonging to the father’s name. — Gk. Ttarpwvvpia, 
a name taken from the father. — Gk. varpo-, extended from erarp-, 
stem of varfip, a father; and ovvpa, a name, usually spelt ovopa. 
The Of results from the doubling of the o. The Gk. narijp is cog- 
nate with E. father-, and Gk. ovopa is cognate with E. name. See 
Father and Name. Der. patronymic, sb. 

PATTEN, a wooden sole supported on a iron ring; a clog. (F.,— 
Teut.) * Their shoes and pattens ; ’ Camden’s Remaines, On Apparel 
(R.) Spelt patin in Minsheu, ed. 1627; paten. Palsgrave.— 
F. patin, ‘a pattin, or clog; also, the footstall of a pillar;’ Cot.— 
O. F. pate, patte, mod. F. patte, ‘ the paw or foot of a beast, also, the 
footstall of a pillar;* Cot. See further under Patrol. Cf. llal. 
pattino, a skate, patten. 

PATTER, to strike frequently, as hail. (E.) ‘ Or pattering hail 

comes pouring on the main;* Dryden, tr. of Virgil, lEn. ix. 910. 
A frequentative of pat, with the usual suffix -er ; the doubt / being 
put in to keep the vowel short. See Pat (i). A dialectal (Lonsdale) 
variant is pattle, to pat gently (Peacock). Cf. Swed. dial, padra, to 
patter as hail does against a window (Rietz). ter It is probable 
that M. E. pateren, in the sense ‘ to repeat prayers,’ was coined from 
pater, the first word of the pater-noster. ‘And paired in my pater- 
noster ; ’ P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1 . 6 ; so also in the Rom, of 
the Rose, 11 . 6794. 

PATTERN, an example, model to work by. (F., — L.) In 
many parts, as in Lincolnshire and Cambs., the common people say 
patron for pattern ; and rightly. ‘ Patron, a pattern ; ’ Peacock, 
Manley and Corringham "Words (Lincoln); E. D. S. M. E. patron. 
* Patrone, form to werk by, patron or example. Exemplar ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. * Patrons of blacke paper;’ Eng. Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, 
p. 321. — F. patron, ‘ a patron, protector, . , also a pattern, sample ; * 
Cot. See Patron. 

PATTY, a little pie. (F., — L., — Gk.) Mod. F. pate ; O. F. paste, 
a pasty. See Paste. Doublet, pasty. Der. patty-pan. 
IPAUCITY, fewness in number. (F.,-L.) Spelt paucitie in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.— F. paucitc, ‘paucity;* Cot. — Lat. paucitatem, 
acc. of paucitas, fewness. — Lat. pauci- pauco-, crude form of paucus, 
few ; with suffix -tas. p. Allied to Gk. navpos, small ; and to Gk. 
iravofuu, I cease, vavoj, I make to cease. Curtius, i. 336. See Pause, 
Pauper. Also allied to E.few ; see Few. 

PAUNCH, the belly. (F., — L.) M.E. pafmche, P. Plowman, 
B. xiii. 87. — O. F. panche ; also pance, ‘the paunch, maw, belly;* Cot. 
— Lat. panticem, acc. of pantex, the paunch. Root unknown. 
PAUPER, a poor person. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. 
pauper, poor. p. The syllable pau- is the same as pau- in paucus, 
few, Gk. etav-pos ; see Paucity. ‘ The second element in pau-per 
must undoubtedly be compared, as Pott saw, with opi-parus, par ere, 
parare-, see Kuhn, Zeitschrift, x. 320;* Curtius, i. 336. See Pare. 
Per. pauper-ise, pauper-ism ; and see pmr, poverty. 

PAUSE, a stop, cessation. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) In Shak. Hamlet, 
ii. 2. 509. Earlier, in Skelton, Magnificence, 1 . 2466.— F. pause, ‘a 
pause, a stop ; * Cot. — Late Lat. pausa, a pause. Imitated from Gk. 
vavais, a pause, stopping, ceasing, end. — Gk. iratrw, I make to cease ; 

p. From the ^me base vav- {pau-) we have 
^ Der. pause, vb., Much 


iraAofiai, I cease. 

pau-ci-ty, pau-per, and E. few. See Few. 

Ado, iv. 1 . 202 . Doublet, pose, q. v. 

PAVE, to floor, as with stones. (F.,-L.) M. E. pauen (with 
M— v), Chaucer, C. T. 16094.— O.F. pauer, later paver, ‘to pave,* 


1706, both as a sb. and verb. ‘And being then upon *($Cot.— Lat. pauare*, a corrupt form of Lat. pauire, to beat, strike, 
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also, to ram, tread down, tread the earth even and hard. +Gk.^Low Lat. /e/o«m«*F. faon (Cot.)wE. fawn. Indeed, in Migne's 
•roifiv (for wafy§iv)t to beat, strike. fi. Both from VPU, to epitome of Ducangc, we find pedoms explained as equivalent to 
strike, whence also Skt. pavi, the thunderbolt of Indra. See Curtins, O. F. paonst paoniers, where paon means a foot-soldier ; cf. paonnier, 
333 » Fick, i. 677. Der. pave-ment, M. E. pauiment (with u for v, 'fantassin, qui va h pied, pieton ;* Roquefort. 8. As to the fact 
and trisyllabic), Rob. of Glouc* p. 476, 1. 10, Chaucer, C.T. of the origin of the name there is no difficulty; the pawns were 

7686, from F. j^vement (Cot.), which from Lat. pauimentum^ a hard regarded as the foot-soldiers of the game, and I have seen a set 
floor, from pauire, to ram ; also pav-i-^r (where the -1- is an English in which each pawn was carved as a foot-soldier armed with a short 
insertion, as in law-y-er, sow-y-^r, intended to give the word glaive or halberd. Such was, I suppose, the arrangement from the 

a causal force), from O. F. paveur^ ‘a paver,* Cot., answering a Low very first; cf. Skt. chaiuraf\ga, adj., consisting of four parts, which, 
Lat. form pauitor *, from pauitus, pp, of pauire. when joined with bala, an army, signifies a complete army, consisting 

PAVILION, a tent. (F., — L.) The spelling with li is intended of chariots, elephants, horse, and foot ; also cAaturaAgOt sb. a complete 
to represent the sound of the F. //. M. E. pauylon (with «-*»), Rob. army, chess (B^fey).^ More strictly, chaturmga is the name of the 
of Glouc. p. 272, 1. I3.-»F. ^<wi7/o«, ‘a pavillion, tent;* Cot. So orig. game out of which chess (the game of the kings) was developed, 
called because spread out like the wings of a butterfly. — Lat. But even chaturahga had its foot-soldiers ; there were four players, 
acc. of/>a/>i7/o, (i) a butterfly, (2) a tent. fi. Pa-piNo and each had a king and an army. The army consisted of an 
is a reduplicated form from a base /a/, meaning to vibrate, cf. pal- elephant (bishop), chariot (rook), horse (knight), and four foot- 
pebrat the eyelid (from its quivering), pal-p-it-are, to palpitate, soldiers (pawns). There was then no queen. Der. pion-eer, q.v. 
Thus the lit. sense is ‘ the flutterer ; * cf. G. schmetterling, a butterfly, (And see Rook.) 

with G. ^chmettern, to dash, lit. to strike often. y Similarly the FAXWAX^ the strong tendon in the neck of animals. (E.) 
tent would be named from its fluttering when blown about. ‘ Cubi- Still common provincially ; also called paxywany^ packxvax, faxwax^ 
cula aut tentoria, quos etiam papiliones uocant ; ’ Augustine, cited in fixfax, M. E. paxwax^ Prompt. Parv. ; sec Way*s note, lie quotes: 
Ducange. See Palpitate. "DeT, pavilion-edt Hen. V, i. 2.129; also 'Le vendon^ the fax-wax,* MS. Harl. 219, fol. 150. Again he says: 
papilion-ac-e-ous, q. v. ‘ Gautier de Biblesworth says, of a man’s body, Et si ad U wmne 

PA VISE, a large shield. (F.) Obsolete. See examples in (fex wex) au eol derere' i. e. and he has paxwax at the back of his 
Halliwell and R. Also spelt pavese^ pavish^ pauesse^ pauice^ pauys. neck. The orig. form is fax-wax or fex-wex^ and it exactly cor- 
‘ That impenetrable panics* Sir T. More, Works, p. 1179 c. Spelt responds to the equivalent Gt,haarwachs^ lit. hair-growth ; presumably 
pauys, Reliquise Antiquae, ii. 22 ; panes, Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 8, 1 . 48. because the hair grows down to the back of the neck, and there 
— F. pavois, * a great shield,* Cot. Cf. Span, paves, O. Ital. pavese, ceases. Compoimded of M. E. fax, hair, as in Fairfax =*= fair-hair ; 
pavesce (Florio), Low Lat. pavensis, a large shield, occurring a. d. and wax, growth. — A. S. hair, Luke, vii. 38; and weaxan, 
1299. uncertain origin; some suppose it to have been named to grow; see Pectinal and Wax (i). 

from the city of Pavia, in the N. of Italy. PAY (i), to discharge a debt. (F., — L.) M. E. paien, Ancren 

PAW, the foot of a beast of prey. (C.?) M.E. pawe. Sir Riwle, p. 108, 1 . 9 ; Layamon, 2340 (later text). It often has the 
Isumbras, 1 . 181, in the Thornton Romances, ed. Halliwell; powe, sense of ‘please* or ‘content’ in old authors. ‘Be we paied with 
Rich. Cuer de Lion, 1 . 1082, in Weber’s Met. Romances. 1. Perhaps these thingis * — let us be contented with these things, Wyclif, i Tim. 
of Celtic origin ; cf. W. pawen, a paw, claw, hoof. Com. paw, a foot vi. 8. — O. F. paier (also paer), later payer, ‘ to pay, satisfie, content ;* 
(found in the 15th century), Bret, pad, pav, a paw, or jocularly, a Cot. —Lat. pacare, to appease, pacify; Low Lat. pacare, to pay (a.d, 
large hand. 2. Otherwise, it is from O. F. poe, a paw (Burguy), 1338). — Lat. pac-, stem of pax, peace. See Peace. Der. pay, sb,, 
a word of Low G. origin, from Low G. pote, a paw (Bremen Wbrter- M. E,paie, sati.sfaction, P. Plowman, B. v. 556 ; pay-able, pay-er,pay-ee 
buch), the same word as Du. pool, G. pfote. All these words seem to ( « F. paye, pp.) ; pay-master \ pay-ment, M. E. paiement, Chaucer, C. T. 
be related. Der. paw, verb, J ob, xxxix. 21. 5713* O. F. paiement, later payement, * a payment or paying,* Cot. 

PAWL, a short bar, which acts as a catch to a windlass. (W.) PAY (2), to pitch the seam of a ship. (Span. ?— L.) A nautical 
A mechanical term; borrowed from W. pawl, a pole, a stake, bar. term, as noticed by Skinner, ed. 1671 ; and in the proverb: ‘the 
Cognate with Lat. palus, whence E. pale; see Pale (i), Pole. Der. devil to pay, and no pitch hot.’ ‘ To pay a rope, een hahel teeren* lit. 
paid- windl ass (Halliwell). to tar a cable ; Sewel’s Eng.-Du. Diet. 1 754. Most likely caught up 

PAWN (1), a pledge, something given as security for the repay- from Spanish, the present spelling merely representing the supposed 
ment of money. (F., — L.) Spelt in Minsheu, ed. 1627; Levins .sound of the word. — Span, pega, a varnish of pitch, pegar, to join 
(ed. 1570) has the verb /o^aw«tf. — F./>aa, ‘a pane, piece, or panel of together, cement, unite; empegar, to pitch. The Span, pegar is 
a wall; also a pawn, or gage, also the skirt of a gown, the pane of a from Lat. picare, to pitch. — Lat. picem, acc. of pix, pitch. See 
hose, of a cloak, &c. ; * Cot. — Lat. pannum, acc. of pannus, a cloth. Pitch. % Wedgwood cites, from Bomhoff, Du. paaien, to careen 
rag, piece. See Pane, which is a doublet. p. The explanation a vessel, the usual sense of the Du. verb being ‘ to pay ;* but the Du. 
of this peculiar use of the word lies in the fact that a piece of word is merely borrowed, and possibly from English, just as Du. 
clothing is the readiest article to leave in pledge ; hence tnc O. F. paaien (or paaijen), to pay money, is from F. payer. He next cites 
paner meant not only * to take pledges,* but generally to take, seize the O. F. empoier, to pitch, from poix, pitch, with the quotation : 
(Burguy). So Span. paiio, cloth, siutt,paflos, clothes, is accompanied ‘Et ne sont pas empoiees, car Us n'ont pas de pois* — and they are 
by the verb apanar, to seize, grasp, take, dress, patch ; Diez. ^ In not paid, for they have no pitch ; Marco Polo, Pautier’s edition, 
our old pronunciation, the sounds of pane and pawn approached p. 535. This is an excellent illustration, but I think the Span, word 
much closer to each other than at present. The Dw.pand, a pledge, comes nearer to E. than the O. F. does. The M. E. peys, pitch, K. 
pawn, G. pfand, O. H. G. phant, feel, pantr, is doubtless the same Alisaunder, 1620, is, of course, from O. F. pois; but the verb to pay 
word, and very old in the Teutonic languages ; but it was borrowed is late. 

directly from Lat. pannum, the acc. case of pannus, the d ot t being PAYNIM, PAINIM, a pagan. (F., — L.) paynim bold;* 

excrescent after#!, as in many other instances. From the old Teutonic S|)enser, F. Q. i. 4. 41; cf. Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, xviii. 80. M.E. 
form pand seems to have been made the A. S. pending, a penny ; see paynim. ‘ The paynymys hii ouercome ’ * they overcame the pagan.s ; 
Pen ny. Der. pawn, vb., pawn-er, pawn-broker. Doublet, pane. Rob. of Glouc. p. 401. This E. use of the word is due to a singular 
PAWN (2), one of the least valuable pieces in chess. (F.,— L.) mistake. A paynim is not a man, but a country ; it is identical with 
M. E. paune, Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 1 . 661 (Moxon) ; but paganism, which was formerly extended to mean the country of 
spelt poune,poun in the Tanner and Fairfax MSS. (Chaucer Soc.)— pagans, or heathen lands. It is correctly used in King Horn, ed. 
O.F. paon, a pawn at chess (Roquefort); spelt poon in the 12th Lumby, 1 . 803, where we find ‘a geaunt . . fram paynyme* giant 
cent. (Littr 4 ) ; the dimin. paonnet occurs in the 13th cent. (id.), from heathen lands. — O. F. j^aiVntsme, spelt paianisme in Cotgrave, 
Roquefort also gives the form paonni. p. The mod. F. name is who explains it by * paganisme.* The sense is borrowed from that of 
pion, explained by Cotgrave as ‘a pawn at chests,* of which an older O. F. paenie, paienie, the country inhabited by pagans (Burguy^— 
form was peon (Burguy), spelt pehon in the 1 5th century ; this is the Low Lat. paganismus, paganism ; formed with suffix -ismus (Gk. 
same as Span, peon, a foot-soldier, a pavm, Port, pido, one of the -lanos) from Lat. pagan-us, a pagan. See Pagan. ^ 
lower people, a pawn, Ital. pedone, ‘ a footeman * (Florio), pedona, ‘ a writer, wishing to use fine language, talks of a paynim, he had better 
pawne at chesse,' ii These are all from Low Lat. pedonem, acc. of a pagan at once. 

pedo, a foot-soldier ; from ped-, stem of pes, a foot, cognate with E. PEA, a common vegetable. (L.) We now say pea, with pi. peas. 
Poot. 7. From the F. pied, O. F. piet, foot, was also formed This is due to mistaking the s of the older form for a plural termina- 
O. F. pieton (mod. F. pieton), * a footman, one that travels on foot, tion ; just as when people say shay for chaise, Chinee for Chinese, &c. 
also, a pawn at chests ; * Cot. 8. Littr^ supposes the O. F. paon. Other words in which the same mistake is made are cherry (F. cerise), 
poon, to be the same as F. paon, a peacock ; but there is no reason sherry (formerly sherris), M. E. pese, pi. pesen and peses, ‘ A jpese-lof ’ 
whatever for the supposition. It is more likely that paon, poon, are ssa loaf made of peas, P. Plowman, B. vi. 181 ; pi, peses, id. 189; 
mere variants of peon; the form occasions no difficulty, since the;j>^sw, id. 198. A later spelling of the pi. is peason ; see examples in 
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PEACE. 


PEAT. 


Narcs. Shak. has pea-pod, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 191 ; zxidi^peai^td^ not quite the same word as M.E. piked (Prompt. Parv.) 

otherwise only the form pease. We also hnd peseodes in Lydgate, though used in the same sense ; the M. £. form answers rather 

London Lyckpeny, st. q.** A. S. psa, pi. pisan, in a gloss (llosworth). to mod. E. pike^ sb., with the suffix ^ed added. Also (probably) 

Not an E. word, but borrowed from Lat. ptsunit a pea. [The vowel- verb, to become thin, dwindle, Macb. i. 3. 23. Cf. peeked^ thin, 

change from 1 to e occurs again in the case of pear, q. v.] -f Gk. Dorsetshire (Halliwell). 

mVof, a pea. PIS, to grind, pound, whence Lat. to pound, PSAli, a loud sound, summons, chime of bells, sound of a 
Skt. phh, to grind, pound. ‘ Hehn is prob. right in adding the trumpet. (F.,— L.) ‘ A of gunnes, &c. ; * Levins. The same 

Church-SIavonic sabulum, calculus, and in conjecturing phrase occurs in a tract dated 1532, in An English Gamer, ed. Arber, 

globule” or “ grain-fruit ” to be the primary meaning, one which vol.ii. p. 36. of belles;* Palsgrave. A shortened form of fl/>- 

i$ easily derived from the root ; * Curtius, i. 343. Cf. Russ. pesok\ peal, by loss of the first syllable, which in the O. F. apel was a sole 
sand. Per. pea-pod, peas-eod (as above). vowel, and may have been mistaken for the E. indef. article, just as 

PEACE, quietness, freedom from war. (F., — L.) M.E. pais, we now use vow where the M.E. form is commonly avow. We 
occurring as early as in the A, S. Chron. an. 1135.— O.F. pais, later speak of a trumpet’s peal; compare this with F. appel, a call with 
paix, * peace ; * Cot. 1- Lat. pacem, acc. of pax, peace, orig. a compact drum or trumpet (Hamilton). p. Besides the form apel, mod. F. 
made between two contending parties. — Lat. pac-, seen in pac-isei, to appel, there was a later derived form appeau, now used in the sense 
make a bargain, and in O. Lat. pac-Pre, to bind, to come to an of ‘ bird-call* (Hamilton). Cotgravehas: * Appeau, Appel, slIso a. 
agreement. — ^PAK, to fasten; see Pact. Per. peace t, interj. ; bird-call; chimes, or the chiming of bells.’ This at once 

peace-able. Much Ado, iii. 3. 61 ; peace-abl-y, peace-able-ness ; peace-ful, explains our common use of the phrase * a. peal of bells.* Note also 
"K.. 1^0, peace-f ul-ly,peace-fvl-ness, peace-maker, hs\o\xlA]^t\t, M. E. ope/, * an old term in hunting music, consisting of three long 

V. 4. 108 ; peace-offering, peace-officer. Also ap-pease, pay (i), paci-fy. moots ; ’ Halliwell. This etymology is noticed by Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; 
PEACH (i), a delicious fruit. (F., — L., — Pers.) ‘ Of Peaches ; * he has ; ‘ a peal of bells, from the F. appeller, i. e. vocare.* See Ap- 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 7. — M. E. peche, peshe. Prompt, peal. Per. peal, verb. 

Parv. p. 395 ; where it is also spelt peske, a form due to Low Lat. PEAN, the same as Paean, q. v. (L.,-Gk.) 

— O. F. ‘a peach ;’ Cot. Ci.VoTi. pecego,lia\. persica, PEAR, a well-known fruit. (L.) M.E. pere, Chaucer, C.T. 

shorter form pesca, a peach. — Lat. Persicum, a peach, Pliny, xv. ii. 10205. — A. S. or peru; Ailfric’s Grammar, 6, 9 (Bosworth); 
11 ; to called because growing on the Persicus or peach-tree ; where spelt pere, Wright’s Vocab. i. 285, col. 2. [The A. S. pirige, a pear- 
Persicus stands for Persica arbor, the Persian tree. — Pers. Pars, tree, occurs in ^ Pirns, pirige;* Ailfric’s Gloss., Nomina Arborum, 
Persia. See Parsee. Dev. peach-coloured, peach-tree. in Wright’s Vocab. i. 32. Hence M. E. p^ry, a pear-tree, Chaucer, 

PEACH (2), to inform against. (F., — L.) From M.E. apechen, C.T. 10199, or pirie, P. Plowman, B. v. 16.] — Lat. pirum, a pear, 
by loss of a ; see Impeach. Pliny, xv. 15, 16. Root unknown. ^ The vowel-change from i 

PEACOCK, a large gallinaceous bird with splendid plumage, to e appears again in Ital. pera, a pear. Der. pear-tree, perr-y. 
(Hybrid; L., — Gk., — Pers., — Tamil ; E.) M. E. but also PEARXi, a well-known shining gem. (F., — L.) M.E. perle, 

pacok andpoeok. In P. Plowman. B. xii. 241, where the text has pekok, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1. — F. perle, * a pearle, an union, also a 
two other MSS. Vaso pokok, pacok. In Chaucer, C.T. 104, the MSS. berrie;’ Cot. p. Of disputed etymology, but doubtless Latin, 
have pekok, pokok. We also find po used alone, Polit. Songs, ed. It is best to collect the forms; we find Ital., Span., Vrov. perla. Port. 
Wright, p. 159. The form pekok is due to pakok ; and both pa-, po-, perola, sometimes perla ; also A. S. pcerl, in Ailfric’s Glossary (Lye); 
are from A. S. pawe, a peacock, which is not a true E. word, but O.H.G. perala, perla, herala, herla (according to Diez). All prob. 
borrowed from Lat. pauo. *Pauo, Pauus, pawe; ’ Ai)lfric*s Gloss., from Low hai.perula, found in Isidore of Seville, in the 7th century 
Nomina Avium, in Weight’s Vocab. i. 28. Here pawe is meant to (Brachet). y. Dicz explains perula to stand for pirula, a little 
be the A. S. form, whilst pauo, pauus, are Lat. forms. From Lat. pear, {torn pirum, a pear; the change of vowel is seen again in Ital. 
pauo come also Du. pauuw, G. pfau, F. paon, &c. p. The Lat. pera, a pear. See Pear. This is perhaps the best solution ; for, 
word is not a native one, but borrowed from Gk. raSts, raSiv, where though the change of sense is curious, it may easily have been 
the aspirate is a relic of the digamma, from a form raf&t. See suggested by the use of the Lat. bacca, which meant (i) a berry, 
Liddell and Scott, and Curtius, ii. loi. The curious change from (2) an olive-berry, (3) any round fruit growing on a tree, (4) a pearl 
initial t to p indicates that both words are from a foreign source.— (Horace, Epod. viii. 14). Diez also draws attention to Span, perilla, 
Pers. tdwus, tdus, Arab, tawiis, a peacock ; Rich. Diet., p. 962. — O. (i) a little pear, (2) a pear-shaped ornament. I’erhaps we may add 
Tamil tdkei, tugei, a peacock ; Max Muller, Lect. i. 233. y. The O. Ital. perolo, * a little button or tassell of wooll on the top and 
latter element of the word is E. cock, a native word of onomatopoetic middle of a knit cap ; * Florio. And observe the sense of ‘ berry * 
origin. I|f The suggestion, s. v. Cock, that the word is French, is which Cotgravc assigns to F. perle. ^ The next best solution 
wrong; it occurs in A. S. much earlier than I thought, viz. in ./Elfred, appears to be that also due to Diez, viz. from Lat. pilula, a little ball, 
tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral, ed. Sweet, p. 459. Der. pea-hen, similarly globule, pill, with change of the first / to r. Der. pearl-y, pearl-i-ness; 
formed ; M. i,.pehen, pohen, P. Plowman, B. xii. 240. pearl-ash, a purer carbonate of potash, named from its pearly colour; 

PEA-JACKET, a coarse thick jacket often worn by seamen, pearl-barley, F. orge perle, * pearl-barley,' Hamilton, but perhaps for 
(Hybrid; Du. and F.) Prob. of modem introduction. The latter org^eU, ’pilled barley,* Cot. see Peel (i). 

element is the ordinary word jacket. The former element is spelt PEA6AHT, a countryman. (F., — L.) The t is excrescent, as in 
so as to resemble pea, a vegetable, with which it has nothing to do. ancien-t, tyran-t, but it occurs in O. F. In Gascoigne, Steele Glas, 
It is borrowed from Du. pij, pije, a coat of a coarse woollen stuff; the 1 . 647. — O. F'. paisant, * a peasant, boor Cot. Mod. F. paysan, and 
word jacket being a needless explanatory addition. ‘ Een pije, a correct O. F. form paisan, answering to Ital. paisano. Span, paesano, 
pie-gowne, or a rough gowne, as souldiers and seamen weare;' one born in the same country, a compatriot. p. F'ormed with 
Hexham, 1658. As the Du. pij is pronounced like E. pie, it should suffix -an ( = Ilal. -ano, Lat. -anus) from O. Y.pals (mod. Y. pays), a 
rather be called a pie-jacket, as the form pie-gowne suggests. The country ; answering to Ital. paese. Span, pais, Port, pais, paiz. All 
material of which the jacket is made is called pij-laken, where taken these latter forms answer to Low Lat. pagense ♦, neut. of pagensis, 
is cloth. p. The Du. pije is the same word as Low G. pije, orig. meaning a villager. — Lat. pagus, a village. See Pagan. Der. 
a woollen jacket, called pigge, pyke in the Osnabrlick dialect (Bremen peasant-ry. Bacon, Lite of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 72, 1 , 16, a coined 
Worterbuch). Rietz gives the form pade, a coat, of which he con- word. 

siders the forms paje, paja, paj-rokk {rokk is a coat), pait, all found PEAT, a vegetable substance like turf, found in boggy places, and 
in various Swedish dialects, to be variants. If we are to connect all used as fuel. (E.) ‘ There other with their spades the peats are 

these, we may also compare Goth, paida, used to translate Gk. squaring out;* Drayton, Polyolbion, s. 25. ‘Turf and peat. ,. are 
Xirdtv, a coat. Matt. v. 40 ; also M. 11 . G. pfeit, a shirt, and even cheape fuels ; * Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 774. The true form is beat, as in 
perhaps Gk. hoinrj, a shepherd’s or peasant’s coat of skins. It is Devonshire ; the change from 6 to p is very unusual, but we have it 
remarkable that we even find W. pais. Com. pels, in the sense again in purse from F. bourse ; see Purse. * Beat, the roots and soil 
of coat. ^ Cf. M. E. courtepy (short coat), Chaucer, C. T. 292. subjected to the operation of burning beat, which answers to the par- 
PEAK, a sharp point, top. (C.) M.E. pek; ‘the hul of the ing and burning, or more technically, sod-buming, of other districts ;* 
p«it* = the hill of the Peak, in Derbyshire; Rob. of Glouc. p. 7. In Marshall’s Rural Economy of West Devonshire, 1796 (E. D. S., 
the A. S. Chron. an. 924, the same district is called Peacdond^ Gloss. B. 6). Marshall also gives beating-axe as the name of the 
Peak-land. Though the hill is flat at the top, it presents a remarkably implement used for paring the sods, but wrongly connects it with 
peaked appearance from many points of view. It is one of the the verb to beat, with which it has nothing to do. The operation 
Celtic words so often met with in English place-names.— Irish peac, was so common in Devonshire that 'to Devonshire ground* or 'to 
any sharp pointed thing, W’hence peacach, sharp-pointed, neat, showy. Denshire land ’ passed into a proverb, and is mentioned in Fuller’s 
Cf. Gael, beie, a point, a nib, the bill of a bird; whence E. beak. See Worthies, under Devonshire, p. The beat was so called because used 
BeaJi. Allied to Pike, q.v., Peck, q.v., and Pick^q. v. Der. ^ for beeting, i. e. mending the fire; from M.E. beten, to replenish a 
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fire, *I wol don sacrifice, and {yre& beie;* Chaucer, C. T. 2255.— ^belonging to the breast. - Lat. stem of pectus, the breast, 
A. S, b^tan, to better, amend, repair, to make up a fire, ‘ pa hot he Perhaps allied to Skt. pahha, in the sense of flank or side. Der. 
b6tan ]> 9 er-inne mycel fyr* « he tlien caused men to make up therein pectoral-ly, ex-pector-ate, 

a great fire ; iElfred, tr. of Orosius, b. vi. c. xxxii. § 2. Formed (by PBCUIiATE, to pilfer, steal. (Lat.) * Peculator, that robs the 
usual vowel-change from 6 to i) from A.S. lot, advantage; see prince or common treasure ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. 

Boot (a). See further in Wedgwood, who cites from Boucher, s. v. lams, pp. of pecUlari, to appropriate to one’s own use. Formed as 
heate-buming, a passage from Carew about * turfes which they call if from ptctdum *, with the same sense as pecTdium, private property, 
i.e, fuel; also * pared sods,’ from Lewis’s Hereford- and allied to pecu-nia, property; see Peculiar, Pecuimary. 

shire Glossary, &c. And see belt in Jamieson. Der. peculat^ion, peculai-or. 

PEBBIiB, a small round stone. (E.) In Shak. Cor. v. 3. 58; a PBCIXIiIAB, appropriated, one’s own, particular. (F.,-L.) In 
pebble-stone. Two Gent. ii. 3. ix. M.E. pobble, Allit. Poems, ed. Levins; and in Shak. Oth. i. i. 60. — * peculiar ;* Cot. — 

Morris, A. 117 ; pibhil-ston, Wyclif, Prov. xx. 17. — A. S. pdpol-stdn, t&t. peculiaris, aelating to property, one's own. - Lat. peculium, pro- 
a pebble-stone; .^Ifric’s Homilies, i. 64, 1. 3. p. Prob. named perty; allied to property, money, from which it merely differs 
from its roundness ; cf. Lat. papula, a pustule, papilla, a little pustule, in the suffix. See Pecuniai*y. Der. peculiar-ly, peculiar-i-ty. 
nipple of a teat, rose-bud ; Gk. irofji<f)6s, a bubble, irifjupi^, a bubble, PECUNIARY, relating to property or money. (K.,-.L.) Spelt 
a blister. ^PAP, to swell up; nasalised in Lithuan. pampti, to pecuniariem Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. ‘ pecuniary ; * Cot.-» 
swell, puff up ; cf. Skt. pupputa, a swelling at the palate. ^ The Lat. pecuniarii^s, belonging to property. — Lat. pecunia, property, 
difficulty in this etymology is in the preservation of the Aryan /> in p. Formed witn Aryan suffixes -na and -ya from as appearing in 
A. S. ; but all Teutonic words beginning with p present unusual pi. pecu-a, cattle of all kinds, sheep, money ; the wealth of ancient 
difficulties. The A. S. papol may have been borrowed from Lat. times consisting in cattle. + Skt. pofu, cattle ; lit. that which is 
papula as far as its form is concerned, but the sense hints at its being fastened up, hence cattle possessed and controlled by men. — 
a survival of something older. Der. pebhl-y, pehhUed. ^VK\L, to fasten ; cf. Skt. p(u;., to fasten ; and see Pee. Der. 

PBCCABIiB, liable to sin. (L.) Rare ; Rich, gives quotations I pecuniarily. 
for peccable and peccability from Cud worth. Intellectual System (first PEDAGOGUE, a teacher, pedant. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Min- 
ed. 1678, also I 743 » *S20, 1837, 1845), pp. 564, 565. Englished sheu, ed. 1627. — ¥. pedagogue, ‘a schoolmaster, teacher, pedant;* 
from Lat. peccabilis*, a coined word from peccare, to sin. Der. Cot. •mhat. padagogus, a preceptor. — Gk. 7raidaywy6s, at Athens, a 
peccabilidy. See Peccant. slave who led a boy to school, hence, a tutor, instructor. — Gk. Traxfi-, 

PECCADIIiXiO, a slight offence, small sin. (Span.,—L.) In stem of iroft, aboy; and dywyus, leading, guiding, from dyctv, to 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Span, pecadillo, a slight fault, dimin. of lead. p. The Gk. rrar* is for trails, i. e. p^au-is, from a i^robable 
pecado, a sin. — Lat. peccatum, a sin ; orig. neut. of peccaius, pp. of V 1 ° beget, whence numerous derivatives, such as Lat. pu-er, a 
peccare, to sin. See Peccant. boy, Skt. pu-ira, a son, Gk. vw-Ao*, a foal, and E. Poal, q. v. The 

PECCANT, sinning. (F.,--L.) First used in the phrase ^peccant Gk. dyetv, to lead, is cognate with Lat. agere, whence E. Agent, 
humours;* Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ed. Wright, p. 37, 1 . q.v. "D&t. pedagog-ic \ pedagog-y, O. ¥. pedagogic (Cot.). 

32, p. 43, 1 . . peccant, * sinning ; Vhumeur peccante, the corrupt PEDAL, belonging to the foot. (L.) * Pedal, of a foot, measure 

humour in the body;* Cot. — Lat. peccant-, stem of pres. part, of or space;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ' Pedalh, or low keyes, of 

peccare, to sin. p. Etymology doubtful ; Cicero (Farad, iii. 1. 20) says organs ; ’ Sherwood, index to Cotgrave. Now chiefly used as a sb., 
* peccare est tanquam transilire lineas,* like our transgress or trespass, as the pedal of an organ, i. e. a key acted on by the foot. — Lat. 
It has been suggested that it may stand for pedicare, from a pedalis, (i) belonging to a foot, (2) belonging to a foot-measure 
clog, fetter, shackle, like our phrase ' to put one’s foot in it.’ If there (whence the old use, as in Blount). Lat. ped-, stem of pes, a foot ; 
be any truth in this, the etymology is from ped-, stem of pes, a foot ; cognate with E. Foot, q. v. 

see Foot. J>&t.peccant-ly,peccanc-y',oiidstiipecc’-able,pecc-ad-illo. PEDANT, a schoolmaster, vain displayer of learning. (F.,— 
PECCARY, a hog-like quadruped of S. America. (F.,— S. Ame- Ital., •- Gk. ?) In Shak. L. L. L. iii. j 79. — F. pedant, ‘ a pedant, or 
rican.) In a tr. of Buffon, Nat. Hist., Loudon, 1792, i. 202. — F. ordinary schoolmaster;’ Cot. Borrowed from Italian (Liltre). — 
picari, a peccary. A S. American word. * It is not improbable that liaX. pedants, ‘ a pedante, or a schoolemaster, the same as pedagogo ; * 
the pecari has been so called by Buffon from pachira, which is the Florio. p. Pedante is a pres, participial form as if from a verb 

name given to this quadruped in Oronoko;’ Clavigero’s Hist, of pedare*, which, as Diez suggests, is probably not the O. Itol. pedare, 
Mexico, tr. by Cullen, 1787, ii. 319. It is also called, in different ‘ to foote it, to tracke, to trace, to tread or trample with one's feete* 
parts of America, saino, cojametl, and tatahro (id.). (Florio), but an accommodation of the Gk. iratSeuJiv, to instruct, 

PECK ( I ), to strike with something pointed, to snap up. (Scand., from irmS-, stem of iro/*, a boy. Sec Pedagogue. Diez cites from 
— C.) A mere variant olpich. In Chaucer, C. T. 14973 (Six-text, B. Varchi (Ercol., p. 60, ed. 1570), a passage in Italian, to the effect 
4157) we have ; ‘ Pihlte hem right as they growe,’ where most MSS. that * when I was young, those who had the care of children, tcach- 
have Pehhe or Pelt. Pick is the older form ; see Pick. p. A ing them and taking them about, were not called as at present 
similar vowel-change appears in Com. peg, a prick, answering to W. pedanti nor by the Greek name pedagogi, but by the more horrible 
pig, a pike, point, also a nip. And some Swed. dialects have pekka name of ripititori ’ [ushers]. y. If this etymology be not approved, 
for ^kka. Der. peck-er, wood-peck-er. we may perhaps fall back upon the verb pedare in Florio, as if a 

PECK (2), a dry measure, two gallons. (Scand., — C.) M.E. pedant meant ‘one who tramps about with children at his heels.’ 
pekke, Chaucer, C. T. 4008. The word is somewhat obscure, but it 'This is, of course, from Lat. ped-, stem of pes, a foot, cognate with 
is probably a mere derivative of peck, to snap up. As in the case of E. Foot. Der. pedant-ic, pednnt-ic-al, pedant-ry. 
most measures, the quantity was once quite indefinite, and prov. E. PEDDLE, to deal in small wares. (Scand. ?) Bp. Hall con- 

peck merely means ‘ a quantity ; ’ we still talk of ‘ a peck of troubles.’ txasX^ * pedling barbarismes* with ‘ classick tongues ; ’ Satires, bk. ii 
In particular, it was a quantity for eating; cf. prov. E. peck, meat, [not iii]. sat. 3, I. 25. Here pedling means ‘petty,’ from the verb 
victuals, from the prov. E. verb peck, to eat. ‘ We must scrat before peddle or pedle, to deal in small wares ; a verb merely coined from 
we peck' i. e. scratch (work) before we eat ; Halliwell. Hence slang the sb. pedlar, a dealer in small wares, which was in much earlier 

¥.peg away, i.e. peck away, eat quickly, or drive hard; pecker, use. See Pedlar. Der. to trifle, q.v. 

appetite. p. We do indeed find Irish /•cac, Gael. a peck ; but PEDESTAL, the foot or base of a pillar. (Span., — Ital., — L. 
there is a suspicion that these are rather borrowed from E. than the and G.) Spelt fedestnll in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Span. ‘the 
orig. Celtic words. y. Similarly Scheler derives picotin, a peck, a base or foot of a pillar,* Minsheu. Cf. O. P.pied-stal in Cotgrave. 
measure, from the verb picoter, to peck as a bird does ; and picoter is As the Span, for * loot ’ is pU, it is not a Span, word, but borrowed 
itself a mere extension from the Celtic root appearing also in E. peck wholly from^ Ital. piedestaUo, * a footstall or a treshall [threshold] ot 
^dpick, * adoore;’ Florio. p. A clumsy hybrid compound; from Ital. 

PECTINAL, comb-like, applied to fish with bones like the teeth piede, ‘a foote, a base, a footstall or foundation of anything’ (Florio), 
of a comb. (L.) Sir T. Browne speaks of pectinals, i. e. pectinal fish ; which from Lat. pedem, acc. of pes, a foot ; and Ital. stallo, a stable, 
Vulg. Errors, b.iv. c. I, last section. Coined from Lat. stem a stall, from G. stall, a stable, stall, cognate with E. stall. See 
of pecten, a comb. — Lat. psetere, to comb. + Gk. vsHreiv, to comb ; Foot and Stall. (iS* Footstall (G. fussgestell) is a better word, 
lengthened form from friKuv, to comb, to card wool, to shear. PEDESTRIAN, going on foot ; an expert walker. (L.) Pro- 

p. From ^ PAKt to pluck, pull hair, comb ; preserved also in perly an adj. Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674* gives the form pedestrial, 

Lithuanian pesz-ti, to pluck, pull hair. From the same root is A. S. Both pedestH-an and pedestri-al are coined words, from Lat. pedestri-, 
fcBx, a head of hair, whence Fairfax, i. e, fair hair. And see Fight, crude form of pedester, one who goes on foot. Formed, it is supposed, 
Der. Hence also peetin-ate, pectin-at-ed ; and see paxwax. from pedit-ter ♦, i. e. by adding the suffix -ter (Aryan -tar) to pedit-, 

PECTORAL, belonging to the breast or chest. (F., L.) In stem of pedes, one who goes on foot. Ped-it- is from ped-, stem 

Minsheu, ed. 1627. - F. pectoral, ' pectorall ;* Cot. - Lat. pectoralis, pes, a foot ; and Kt-um, supine of ire, to go, from V I, to go. Cf. 
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contres (stem eom-U*\ a companion, one who ‘goes with * another. ^ to a dimin. form peddle^ i. e. little * ped,* which is not recorded. The 
The is coj^ate with E. /oo/; see S'oot. Der. pedestrian-hm. word peddar is old, and is spelt peoddare in the Ancren Riwle, p. 66, 

FEDICEIi, PEDICIjE, the foot-stalk by which a leaf or fruit 1 . 17, where it has the exact sense of pedlar or hawker of small wares, 
is joined on to a tree. (F.,-L.) Pedicel is modem, from mod. F. And see Lowland Sc. peddir, a pedlar (Jamieson). 7. Origin 
pidieelle; not a good form, since Lat. pedieellus means * a little louse.* unknown ; but presumably Scand., as feddir is found in Scotch, and 
Pedicle is the better word, as used by Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 592.- ped or pad in Norfolk. Cf. ‘ A ha$he is a wicker pad, wherein they 
O. F. pedicule, * the staulk of a leafe, or of fruit ; ’ Cot. - Lat. vse to cary fish ; * Gloss by E. Kirke to Spenser, Shep. Kal. Novem- 
pediculum, acc. of pedicvlm, a little foot, foot-stalk, pedicle. Double ber, 1 . 16. Still, the word ped, or pad, a basket, is no longer to be 
dimin. from pedi', crude form of pes, cognate with E. foot. See traced in Scandinavian ; and the word pad, in the sense of cushion, 
Foot. is almost as obscure. See Fad. Der. peddle, vb., q. v. 

FEDIGREEy a register of descent, lineage, genealogy. (F. ?) FEDOBAFTISM, infant baptism. (Gk.) In Blount's Gloss., 
In Shak. Hen. V, ii. 4. 90. Spelt pedefrree in Minsheu (1627); ed. 1674. A coined word, as if from Lat. *, ^tinised 

pedigreuf in Levins (1570); petygrewe in Palsgrave (1530). In the form of Gk. vai6o^airTiafi6t ; from rraiBo-, crude form of irari, a boy ; 
Prompt. Parv., a.d. 1440, we find the si^ellings pedegru, pedegrw, and 0aTrTt(Tfji69, baptism. See Pedagogue and Baptism. Der. 
pedygru, pedegrewe, petygru, petygrwe, and it is explained by ‘ lyne of pedoht^iisU 

kynrede and awncetrye, Stemma, in scalh: In the Appendix to FEEIi (i), to strip off the skin or bark. (F.,-L.) In Shak. 
Heame's ed. of Kob. of Gloucester, p. 5R5, he cites from a Merch. Ven. i. 3. 85. [Two F. verbs are mixed up here, viz. F. peler 
MS. of Rob. of Glouc. in the Herald’s Office, a piece which and F. piller. It is true that peler and piller are now well dis- 
begins: *A petegreu, fro William Conquerour . . vn-to kyng Henry tinguished in French, the former meaning ‘to peel, strip,* and the 
the vi.* The last circumstance mentioned belongs to a.d. 1431, so latter ‘to plunder,* a sense preserved in E. pillage. But in O. F. 
that the date is about the same as that of the Prompt. Parv. they were sometimes confused, and the same confusion appears in 
Wedgwood cites from the Rolls of Winchester College, temp. M. E. pilien, pillen, used in the sense of ‘ peel.* ‘ Rushes to pilie * 
Henry IV, printed in Proceedings of the Archeological Institute, to peel rushes, P. Plowman, C. x. 81 ; pilled Chaucer, C. T. 

1848, p. 64, a passage relating to the expenses ‘Stephani Austin well 3993. A clear case is in Palsgrave, who has: * I pyll rysshes, le 
. . ad loquendum . . de cvidenciis scrutandis de pe de gre progeni- pilie des ionez' For further remarks on pill, see Filla^.] We 
torum haeredum de Husey.’ This, being in a Latin document, is not may consider peel, in the present place, as if due to peler only. — F. 
much to be relied on for spelling, but it ap[)ears to be the earliest peler, * to pill, pare, bark, unrind, unskin;’ Cot. Cf. Span, p^/ar, Ital. 
trace of the word at present known. Thus the word does not pelare, to strip, peel, O. Ital. pellare, ‘ to vnskin,* Florio. — Lat. pellh. 


trace of the word at present known. Thus the word does not 
appear till the X5th century. p. Etymology unknown ; but we 


skin ; see Fel 


^ But some senses of P\ peler are due to Lat. 


may feel sure it is French. The numerous guesses, par degr^s to deprive of hair, make bald. — Lat. hair. "Der. peel-ed; 

(Mahn), pied and gre, p^re and degre, petendo gradus, &c., are all peel, sb. 

utterly unsatisfactory. The evidence certainly points to something FEEIi (2), to pillage. (F., — L.) 'Peeling their provinces,* 
different from F. gn^ and Lat. gradus, or we ^ould not have the i. e. robbing them; Milton, P.L. iv. 136. This is not the same word 


forms gru and grewe in the Prompt. Parv. y. I merely add the 
guess that there may be a reference to F. grue, a crane. Danser la grue 
meant to hop or stand on one leg only (Cotgrave), in allusion to the 
crane’s frequently resting on a single leg ; and there is a proverbial 
phrase d pied de grue, ‘ in suspence, on doubtfull tearms, or not wel, or 
but halfe, setleci, like a crane that stands but upon one leg;* Cot. 
'I’hus a pedigree would be so named, in derision, from its doubtful- 
ness ; or from the cranes’ legs (single upright stalks) used in drawing 
out a predigree. 8. W’edgwood (in N. and Q. 6 S. i. 309) gives , 
the sense of ‘ tree ;* so that pied de gres is ‘ tree of degrees.’ Cf. F. 
pied bornier, ‘ a tree that serves to divide severall tenements ;* Cot. 

PEDIMENT, an ornament finishing the front of a building. (L.) 
'Fronton, in architecture, a member that serves to compose an orna- 
ment, raised over cross-works, doors, niches, &c., sometimes making 
a triangle, and sometimes part of a circle ; it is otherwise called a 


as the above, but another spelling of the old verb pill (F. piller), to 
rob. See Pillage, and sec remarks under Feel (1). 

FEEIi (3), a fire-shovel. (F., — L.) Once a common word; see 
Halliwell. ‘ Pele for an ouyn, pelle a four ; * Palsgrave. — F. pelle, 
older form pale, ‘ a fire-shovell,’ Cot. — Lat. a spade, shovel, peel. 
Root uncertain ; but prob. pd «= pag, to fasten, plant, as in Lat. pan~ 
gere ; whence pdla, the instrument used in planting. Der. pal’^tte. 

PEEP (i), to chirp, or cry like a chicken. (F., — L.) In Isaiah, 
viii. 19, x. 14; see Bible Wordbook. M.E. pipen, to peep, chirp. 
Owl and Nightingale, 503. Certainly a purely imitative word, but 
it seems nevertheless to have been borrowed from F. On the con- 
fusion between the sounds denoted by the E. ee in the 16th century, 
see remarks in Palsgrave, cited by Ellis, Early Eng. Pron. i. 77. 
Palsgrave says that the mod. bear and bier were both spelt beere in 
his lime. Thus E. peep may answer either to O. F. pepier or to F. 


pediment, and fastigium by Vitruvius;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. I cannot piper; the M.E. pipen, however, is solely the latter. — O. F. pepier, 
trace the history of the word, and the dictionaries make no attempt * to peep, cheep, or pule, as a young bird in the neast,* Cot. ; piper, 
to explain it. Mahn, in Webster, derives it from pes, a foot ; which * to whistle, or chirp, like a bird,’ id. ; cf. pipee, ‘ the peeping or 


is but a poor account. The form of the word is clearly Latin ; but 
there is no such word as pedimentum. I can only suppose that the 
orig. word is pedamentum, a stake or prop, with which trees and 
vines are supported ; formed with suffix -mentum from pedare, to 
prop, from ped~, stem of pes, a foot ; see Foot. The spelling pediment | 
iox pedament would naturally be brought about by confusion with the 
common word impediment. p. This et)mology is, as to the 
form, probably right ; as to the reason of the use of the word, I can 
only guess that pedamentum was used as an equivalent to pedatura. 
Pedatura not only means a prop or ‘ pedament,’ but in Low Lat. had 
the sense of a certain space, containing a certain number of feet, in 
which anything could be put, a site or plot (Ducange). And a 


* to whistle, or chirp, like a bird,’ id. ; cf. pipee, ‘ the peeping or 
chirping of small birds,’ id. — I. at. pipare, pipire, to peep, chirp. Of 
imitative origin ; due to repetition of the syllable PI. Cf. Gk. miri^eiv, 
mirm(uv, to chirp. See Pipe, Pule. 

PEEP (2), to look out (or in) through a narrow aperture, to look 
slily. (F., — L.) * Where dawning day doth never peepe ; ’ Spenser, 
F. Q. i. I. 39. ‘ To peepe, inspiccrc ; ’ Levins, ed. 1570. The ety- 
mology offers great difficulties ; but nearly all writers think it must 
be connected with the word above, as no other solution seems pos- 
sible, the word being unknown in M. E. ; whereas M. E. pipen, 
to peep, chirp, occurs in the Owl and Nightingale, 503. p. The 
explanations hitherto offered arc very forced ; Richardson suggests 
that the verb was ‘ transferred from the sound which chickens make 


pediment does, in fact, enclose a space which was often ornamented 1 upon the first breaking of the shell to the look accompanying it I* 


with sculpture. More light is desired as to the word’s history. Wedgwood says : ‘ When we endeavour to sound the highest notes in 

FEDIiAB, FEDLEB, FEDDLEB, a hawker, one who our voice we strain for a moment without effect until after an effort 
travels about selling small wares. (Scand.?) The verb to peddle, to a thin, sharp sound makes its way through the constricted passages, 
sell small wares, is later, and a mere derivative from the sb. We affording a familiar image of a hidden force struggling through ob- 
find pedler in Cotgrave, to explain F. mercerot, and pedlar in Sher- structions into life ; as the sprouting of a bud through the bursting 
wood’s index. But the older form was peddar or pedder, appearing envelopes, or the light of day piercing through the wiadcs of night, 
as late as in Levins, ed. 1570 ; although, on the other hand, pedlere Hence may be explained Dan. at pippefrem (of a bud or seed), to 
occurs as early as in P. Plowman, B. v. 258. 'Peddare, calatharius shoot, or peep forth, and the O. E. [M. E.] day-pipe, rendered by 
[basket-maker], piscarius * [one who sells fish hawked about in Palsgrave la pipe du jour. We now call it the peep of day, with 
baskets] ; Prompt. Parv. ; formed from pedde, explained by ‘ panere,* total unconsciousness of the original image. In the same way Du, 
i. e. a pannier ; id. See Way’s excellent illustrative note. The krieche, krieeJteling, the day spring or creak of day, from hricken, F. 
Prompt. Parv. also gives: 'Pedlare, shapmann,* i.e. chapman, mVywrr, to creak. “ I peke or prie,> Aors” [I peep out] ; Pals- 
hawker. p. As Way remarks, in the Eastern counties, a pannier for grave.* 7. It is far simpler to derive E. peep at once from O. F. 


wares in such a manner is termed a pedder* Probably pedlar is duetto the &ird, but to the fowler who lies in wait for himt which was, in 
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fact, a common use of it. * Piper, to whistle, or chirp, like a bird 
also to cousen, deceive, cheat, gull, overreach, beguile, esp. by false 
cards or dice ; ’ Cot. * Pipie, the peeping or chirping of small 
birds, counterfeited by a bird-catcher \ also, a counlerieit shew, false ■ 
countenance,* See. ; id. * Pipe, a bird-call, or little wooden pipe, 
wherewith fowlers do counterfeit the voices of the birds they 
would take ; * id. Now at p. a 1 2 of Lacroix (Manners, Customs, 
and Dress during the Middle Ages) there is an excellent illustration 
of * bird-piping, or the manner of catching birds by piping,’ being a 
fac-simile of a miniature in a MS. of the 1 4th century. The picture 
shews a man, nearly concealed within a bush, attracting wild birds 
by means of a pipe, He is piping- and peeping out at once. I think 
we may therefore explain piper as meaning to act like a bird-catcher, to 
pipe, to peep, to beguile. The sense ‘ to beguile * is still common ; 
see Littr^. The above explanation shews why it is that to peep im- 
plies not merely to look out, but to look out slily, to look out so 
as not to be seen, ‘ to look as through a crevice, or by stealth ’ 
(Schmidt, Shakespeare -Lexicon). ‘Why pry'st thou through my i 
window? leave thy peeping',^ Lucrece, 1089. See further under 
Peep (i). Per. by-peep, Cymb. i. 6. 108 ; peep-bo. ^ It de- 
serves to be added that the use of the E. verb may have been lurther 
influenced by that of the old verb to peak, used in much the same 
sense. The quotation * I peke or prie ’ has been given above, from 
Palsgrave. Cf. * To peake into a place, inspicere ; ’ Levins. This is 
the M. E. piken ; ‘ Cam nere, and gan in at the curtcin pike ’ = came 
near, and peeped in at the curtain, Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 60 ; appa- 
rently borrowed from F. piquer, to pierce, hence (metaphorically) to 
poke one’s nose into a thing. See Pique, Pick, Peek. 

PEER (1), an equal, a nobleman. (F., — L.) The orig. sense is 

* equal ; ' the twelve peers of France were so called because of equal 
rank. M. E. pere, Chaucer, C. T. 10990 [ttot ii 1 19] ; per, Havelok, 
2241. ■■ O. F. per, peer, later pair, * a peer, a paragon, also a match, 
fellow, companion ; * Cot. ; or, as an adj., ‘ like, equall,* id. Cf. 
Span.^nr, equal, also a peer; Ital. ^ar^, pari, alike, a peer. — 
Lat. parent, acc. of par, equal. See Par, Pair. Der. peer-ess, a 
late word, with fem. suffix -ess, of F. origin. Pope, Moral Essays, ii, 
70, iii, 140 ; peer-age, used by Dryden (Todd ; no reference), in place 
of the older word peer-dom, used by Cotgrave to translate F. pairie ; 
vXsio peer-less. Temp. iii. i. 47 J peer-less 4 y, peer-less-ness. 

PEER (2), to look narrowly, to pry. (O. Low G.) 'Peering in 
maps for ports; * Merch. Ven. i. i. 19. M. E. piren. ‘Right so 
doth he, whan that he pireth And toteth on her womanhede ’ = so 
does he, when he peers and looks upon her womanhood ; Gower, C. 
A. iii. 29, 1 . 4. ‘ And preuylich pirith till Jje dame passe ’ « and 

privily peers, or spies, till the mother-bird leaves the nest ; Rich. 
Kedeles, ed. Skeat, iii. 48. — Low G. piren, to look closely, a form in 
which I has been lost ; it is also spelt pliren, pluren ; see Bremen 
Worterbuch. For the loss of I, cf. Patch. + Swed. plira, to blink ; 
"Dsn.plire, to blink. The orig. sense of Low G.pltlren is to draw the 
eyelids together, in order to look closely. See Blear-eyed. And 
see Peer (3). Doublet, pry. 

PEER (3), to appear. (F., — L.) Distinct from the word above, 
though prob. sometimes confused with it. It is merely short for 
appear, M. E. peren, short for aperen. * There was I bidde, in payn 
of'^deth, to pere ; * Court of Love (late 1 5th cent.), 1 . 55. Cf. ‘ When 
daffodils begin to peer ;* Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 3, i. As the M. E. 
aperen was frequently spelt with one p, the prefix a- easily dropped 
off, as in the case of peal for appeal ; see Peal. See further under 
Appear. % In F. the simple verb paroir (Lat. parere) was used 
in a similar way. ‘ Paroir, to appear, to peep out, as the day in a 
morning, or the sun over a mountain ; ’ Cot. 

FEEVI8H, cross, ill-natured, fretful. (E.) M. E. peuisch ; spelt 
peyuesshe in P. Plowman, C. ix. 15 1, where four MSS. have peuysche; 
the sense being ‘ ill-natured.* It occurs also in G. Douglas, tr. of 
Virgil, Mn. xi. 408 (Lat. text), where we find : ‘ Sik ane pevych pd 
catyve saule as thine * « such a perverse and wretched soul as thine. 
And again, in the same, JEn. vi. 301, where the Lat. ‘Sordidus ex 
humeris nodo dependet amictus* is translated by: ‘Hys smottrit 
habyt, owr his schulderis lydder Hang pevagely knyt with a knot 
togidder,’ where it seems to mean ‘ uncouthly.* And yet again, 
Aruns is called ‘ thys pevech man of weyr ’ [war], where it answers to 
Lat. improbus ; iEn. xi. 767. Ray, in his North-country Words, ed. 
1691, gives: 'Peevish, witty, subtil.* Florio explains schifezza by 

* Coynes, (juaintnes, peeuishnes, fondnes, frowardnes.* Peevish in 

Shak. is silly, childish, thoughtless, forward. Peevishnesse = way- 
wardness, Spenser, F. Q. vi. 7. 37. Thus the various senses are 
childish, silly, wayward, froward, uncouth, ill-natured, perver^, and 
even witty. All of these may be reduced to the sense of ‘ childi.sh,* 
the sense of witty being equivalent to that of ‘ forward,’ the child being 
toward instead of froward, p. A difficult and obscure word ; but 

prob. of onomatopoetic origin, from the noise made by fretful chil-, 


>drcn. The origin appears, x^erhaps, in Lowland Sc. peu, to make a 
plaintive noise, used in the Complaint of Scotland, ed. Murray, i. 39, 
to denote the plaintive cry of young birds : ‘ the chekyns [chickens] 
began to peu,* Wedgwood cites Dan. dial, picrue, to whimper or cry 
like a child ; not given in Aasen. Cf. F. piauler, * to peep or cheep 
as a ^ung bird, also to pide, or howle as a young whelp ; * Cot. Cf. 
also JPeep (i) and Pewit. In this view, the suffix -isA has the not 
uncommon force of ‘ given to,’ as in thiev-ish, mop-ish. Similarly, 
from Gael, piug, a plaintive note, we have piugach, having a queru- 
lous voice, mean-looking. Der. peevhh-ly, -ness. 

PEEWIT, another spelling of Pewit. (E.) 

PEG, a wooden pin for fastening boards, 8cc. (Scand.,-C.) M. E. 
pegge ; ‘ Pegge, or pynne of tymbyr ; ’ Prompt. Parv. The nearest 
form is Dan. pig (pi. pigge), a pike, a spike, a weakened form of pik, 
a pike, peak ; so also Swed. pigg, a prick, spike, from pik, a pike. 
(For the vowel-change, cf. Com. peg, a prick.) p. These are 
words of Celtic origin ; cf. W. pig, a point, pike, peak ; and see 
Peck, Peak, Bike. Der. peg, verb, Temp. i. 2. 295 ; pegg-ed. 
PELF, lucre, spoil, booty. (P., — L.?) ‘ But all his inindc is set 

on mucky pelfe;* Spenser, F. Q. iii. 9. 4. M. E. pelfyr, pelfrey, 

' Sx^olium ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Pe^, to rob, occurs as a verb, Cursor 
Mundi, 1 . 6149. ■“ ^ booty, allied to pelfrer, to pilfer (Bur- 

guy). p. Of unknown origin ; Roquefort gives O. F. pilfver, pil- 
feier, to rob, x^lunder, which Mahn (in Webster) derives from Lai. 
pilare, to rob, and facere, to make. This derivation from two verbs 
is not satisfactory ; yet it is highly probable that, at any rate, the 
first syllable of pelfrer is connected with P'. and E. pillage. The 
difficulty is to explain the latter part of the word. 7. Pelf and 
pilfer arc obviously related ; but it is not clear which is the older 
word. See Pilfer. 

PELICAN, a large water-fowl. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Hamlet, 
iv. 5. 146. Spelt pellican, Ancren Riwie, p. Ii8.‘— F. pelican, ‘ a pcl- 
lican ; ’ Cot. — Lat. pUicanus, pHecanns. — Gk. (gen. irtKeKavos), 

TTfXfxas, iTiKlicas, strictly, the wood x^ecker, the joiner-bird of Aristo- 
X>hanes, Av. 884, 1155 ; also a water-bird of the X)elican kind. The 
wood-pecker was so called from its pecking; and the x^clican from 
its large bill. — Gk. ireheKao), I hew with an axe, peck. — Gk. TtiKeKvs, 
an axe, hatchet. + Skt. para^u, an axe, hatchet, para^vada, an axe. 

PELISSE, a silk habit, worn by ladies. (P\, — L.) Formerly a 
furred robe. Of late introduction; added by Todd to Johnson. 
[The older E. form is pilch, q.v.] — F. formerly Siho pelice, ‘ a 
skin of fur ; ’ Cot. — Lat. pellicea, pellicia, fem. of pelliceus, pellicius, 
i made of skins. — Lat. pellis, a skin, cognate with PI. fell, a skin ; sec 
Pell and Pell ( 2). Der. sur-plice. Doublet, pilch. 

PELL, a skin, a roll of parchment. (P'.,»iL.) M.E. pell, pel 
(pi. pellis) ; King Alisaunder, 7081. — O. F. pel (Burguy) ; mod. P\ 
peau, a skin. — Lat. pellis, a skin, cognate with E. fell, a skin ; see 
Pell (2). Der. pel-isse, pell-icle, pel-t (2), sur-plice, peel. 

PELLET, a little ball, as of lint or wax, &c. (F., — L.) M. E. pelet. 
P'ormerly used to mean a gun-stone, or piece of white stone used as 
a cannon-ball. ‘ As pale as a pelet* P. Plowman, B. v. 78. ‘ A pelet 

out of a gonne’ [gun), Chaucer, Ho. of P^ame, iii. 553. — O.F. pelote, 
‘ a hand-ball, or tennis-ball ; ’ Cot. Cf. Sxian. pelota, a ball, cannon- 
ball, IteX. pillotta, a small ball. All diminutives from Lat. />»/a, a 
ball. P. Allied to Gk. irctXXa, a ball ; irdKhtiy, to brandish, 

toss, throw, Lat. pellere, to drive. See Pulsate. Der. pellei-ed ; 
plal-oon, q. v. 

PELLICLE, a thin film. (F.,«-L.) * A pellicle, or little mem- 

brane;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 27, part 10. — F. 
pellicule, ‘ a little skin ; * Cot. — Lat. pellicula, a small skin or hide ; 
dimin. from pellis, a skin. See Pell. 

PELLITORY (i), PARITORY, a wild flower that grows on 
walls. (F., — L.) Often called pellitory of the wall, a tautological ex- 
pressioa. Pellitory stands for paritory, by the common change of r 
to /. M. E. paritorie, Chaucer, C.T. 16049.— O. F.pariioire, ‘ pelli- 
to^ of the wall?* Cot. — Lat. parietaria, pellitory; properly fem. of 
adj. parietarius, belonging to walls. — Lat. par let-, stem of paries, a 
wall. p. Perhaps paries « that which goes round, from par- = Gk. 
irepi — Skt.tari, around, and ^ I, to go (whence Lat. i-re). 
PELLITORY (2), PELLETER, the plant pyrethrum. 
(Span., — L., — Gk.) Sometimes called pelleter of Spain, because it 
grows there (Prior). It is the Anacyclus pyrethrum, the name of 
which has been assimilated to that of the plant above, which was 
earlier known. On account of this it is called by Cotgrave ‘ bastard 
pellitory, or right pellitory of Spain;* but the name is not from 
O. F. pirette (Cot.), but from Span, pelitre, pellitory of Spain, — Lat. 
pyrethrum. — Gk. vvpeOpov, a hot spicy plant, feverfew (Liddell). So 
named from its hot taste. — Gk. irvp, fire, cognate with E,fire\ with 
suffix « A^an -tar, denoting the agent. See Pire. 

PELL-MELL, promiscuousry^, confusedly. (F„— L.) In Shak. 
^K. John, ii. 406. - 0 . F. pesle-mesle (mod. F. peU-mele), ' pell-mdl, 
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confusedly/ Cot.; also spelt pelU-nulU in the 13th cent. (Littr^).®’(Festus) ; formed with suffix -na from ^ PAT, to fly; whence also 
The lit. sense is 'stirred up with a shovel.' -• v/pell«^ a shovel, fire- E. feath-er^ im-^pei-us, pei-it-ion. See. See Feather. Der. pen^ vb., 
shovel (E.peelt see Halliwell), which from Lat. a spade, peel, Skelton, Phyllyp Sparowe, 1 . 810; pen-kni/e, pen-man^ pen-man-skip', 
shovel ; and O. F. mesler, to mix, from LowLat. tnisculare, extended penn-er, a case for pens, Chaucer, C. T. 9753 ; penn-ate, from Lat. 
from miscere, to mix. See Feel (3) and Medley. pennatus, winged ; penn-on, q. v. Also pinn-ac~le, pinn-ate, pin-ion. 

PBIiT (I), to throw or cast, to strike by throwing. (L.) * The Doublet, pin. 

chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds ;* 0 th. ii. 1. 12. M. 'E.pelten, FFIiTAlj, pertaining to or used for punishment. In Levins, ed, 
pilten, pulten, to thrust, strike, drive ; pt. t. pelte, pilte, pulte ; pp. pelt, 1570. — O. F. penal, ‘ penall ; ' Cot. — Lat. pamalis, penal. — Lat. 
pilt, pult. * And hire otJer earc pilte^ hire tail her-inne ’ - and in her punishment. + Gk. troivfj, a penalty, requital. Root uncertain, but 
other ear she [the adder] thrusts her tail; O. Kng. Homilies, ed. perhaps from VPU, to purify; see Pure. ‘Corssen (Beitr. 78) is 
Morris, ii. 197. ‘ Fikenhild a3en hire pelte Wi)? his swerdes hilte’« probably right in assuming an orig. form pov-ina, by expansion from 
Fikenhild pushed against her with his sword-hilt ; King Horn, ed. pn', . . Mommsen (Roman Hist, i. 26, English tr.) is certainly right 
Lumby, 1415. The pp, thrust, put, is in Gen. and Exodus, in holding iroivrj to be a Groeco-Italic conception;* Curtius, i. 349. 
ed. Morris, 2214. The pp. i/>w// = cast, thrown, is in Layamon, See Pain. Der. L. L. L. i. i. 123, from O. F. not 

10839 (later text). See further examples in Stratmann, to which in Cotgrave, but in use in the i6th century (Littr^), coined as if 

add, from Halliwell : * With grete strokes I shalle hym pelte* MS. from a Lat. panalitas *. Also pen-ance, pen-it-ence, pun-isk. 

Ashmole 61 ; which comes very near the mod. usage. The sense of PENANCE, repentance, self-punishment expressive of penitence, 
‘drive* comes out in the common mod. E. phrase full pelt "‘foil (F.,-.L.) M. E. penance, Rob. of Brurme, tr. of Langtoft, p. 303, 
drive. p. The easiest way of interpreting the vowel-sounds is to 1 . 14; penaunce, in the sense of penitence or repentance, Wyclif, Matt, 
referthe word to an A. S. form /lyZ/mi*. to thrust, drive, not recorded. Hi. 2. penance, older form peneance (Burguy); formed from 

This would give M.E, pulten or pilten ; cf. A. S. lytel, whence M. E. "Lvit. poeniteniia, penitence, by the usual loss of medial t between two 

Intel, litel, and A. S. pyt, a pit, whence M. E. put, pit. The e is a vowels. It is thus a doublet of Penitence, q. v. 

dialectal variety, like Kentish pet for pit, and E. dent as well as dint, PENCIli, a small hair-brush for laying on colours, a pointed 
from A. S. dynt. y. Just as p>yt is from Lai. puteus, such a form as instrument for writing without ink. (F., — L.) The old use of a 
A. S. * would answer to Lai. puliare, to beat, strike, knock ; pencil was for painting in colours; see Trench, Select Glossary, 

and this is the most prob. origin of the word. 8. Lat. pultare, M.E. pensil\ ‘With subtil pensil peinted was this stone;* Chaucer, 
like^i/Zsartf, is an iterative form from pellerefip^. puhus),to drive; C.T. 2051. — O.F. pincel (13th century, Littre), later pinceau, ‘a 
see Pulsate. The simple Lat. appears, probably, in Havelok, pensill, a white-limer’s brush;’ Cot. — Lat. penecillus, a small tail, 
810; ‘To morwen shal ich forth ’*= tomorrow 1 shall drive also, a painter’s brush ; dimin. of a little tail, which again 

forth, i. e. rush forth. It is usual to derive E. pelt from O. F. is a dimin. of penis, a tail. Der. pencil, vb. ; pencilUed, Timon, 

peloter, to throw a ball, from prelate, a ball, discussed under Pellet, i. 1. 159. 

But though the worti p)ellei may have influenced the later usage of PENDANT, anything hanging, esp. by way of ornament. (F.,— 
the verb to pelt, and probably did so, such an origin for the word L.) * His earerings had pendants of golde Hackluyt’s Voyages, i. 

must certainly be rejected, as the M.E. forms clearly shew; esp. 346, 1 . 12. *lt was a bridge . . With curious corbes and pendants 
as pelt was in use before pellet. Ccrtainl -^full pelt is not full pellet, graven faire;’ Spenser, F. Q. iv. 10. 6. — F. pendant, ‘a pendant;* 
nor anything of the kind. 'Dot. pelt-ing, pelt, Cot.«-F. p)endant, hanging, pres. part, of pendre, to hang. — Lat. 

PEXiT (2), a skin, esp. of a sheep. (F., — L.) Used in the North pendere, to hang; allied to p>endere, to weigh. p. The Lat. pendere is 
for the skin of a sheep; in hawking, a pelt is the dead body of a further allied to Gk. atjxvboyrf, a sling, Skt. spand, to tremble, throb, 
fowl killed by a hawk (Halliwell). The skin of a beast with the vibrate. PAD, SPAND, to tremble, vil)rate; Fick, in. 831. 
hair on (Webster). And see Richardson. M. E. pelt. * Off shepe Der. pend-ent, hanging, Latinised form of F. pendant ; pend-ing, 
also comytfio pelt and eke felle’ [skin] ; The Hors, Shepe, and Goos, Anglicised form of F. pendant, as shewn by the F. phrase pendant 
1 . 43 (by Lydgate), in Political, Religious, and Love Poems, ed. cela, ‘in the mean while, in the mean time/ Cot.; pend- ence {tart); 
Fumivall. We also find prov. E./>tf/rry, skins (Halliwell) ; formerly pend-td-ous, p)end-uUum, pem-ile, q. v. Also (from Lat. 
peltre-ware, as in Berners, tr. of P’roissart, vol. ii. c. 170 (R.) ; Hack- pendere) ap-pend, com-pend-i-ons, de-pend, ex-pend, im-pend, per-pend, 
luyt’s Voyages, i. 192, 1 . 11 from bottom, where it occurs in a re- per-pend-ic-u-lar, sti-p)end, sus-petid. Sec. Aho {from -pp. pensus) pens-ion, 
printed poem of the 1 5th century. The form pelt seems to have been pens-ive, com-pens-ate, dis-pense, ex-pense, pre-pense, pro-pens-i-ty, recom- 
shortened from peltry or peltry-ware, there being no such word as pense, sus-pens-ion ; also poise, avoir-du-pois, pans-y, pent-house, 
pellet in F'. ; whilst /)c/<ry = O. F. pelleterie, * the trade of a skinner, or PENDULOUS, hanging, impending. (L.) In Shak. K. Lear, 
peltmonger;* Cot. — O. F. pelletier, ‘ a skinner.’ Formed (like bijou- Hi. 4. 69. Englished directly from Lat. p^endtdus, hanging, by change 
tier, graine-tier) by a suffix -tier (due to a diminutive -et and suffix of -us to -ous, as in ardu-ous. See. — Lat. pendere, to hang ; see Pend* 
-ier) from O. F. pel, mod. F. pean, a skin ; see Pell. ^ But it ant. Der. pendulous-ly, -ness, 

may be added that the passage quoted by Hackluyt says that peltre- PENDULUM, a hanging weight, vibrating freely. (I.*.) ‘ That 

ware was brought from Pruce (Prussia) ; so that pelt may have been the vibration of this pendulinn ;* Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3, 1 . 1024. 
borrowed directly from M. H. G. pelliz (mod. G. pelz), a skin, the ^\jai. pendulum, neut. of pendulus, hanging; see jPendulous. 
t being due to G. z. However, the M. H. G. pelliz, like Du. pels, PENETRATE, to pierce into. (L.) In Palsgrave, ed. 1530.— 
are mere borrowings from O. F". pelice, ‘a skin of fur* (Cot.) = Lat. Lai. penetratus, pp. of penetr are, to pierce into. p. fjsX. pene-trare 
pellicea, fern, of pelliceus, adj. formed from pellis. So that it comes is a compound. The part pene- is from the base of penes, with, 

to much the same thing. Sec Pelisse. peni-tus, within, pen-us, the inner part of a sanctuary ; prob. connected 

PELLUCID, transjiarent. (F\, — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. with penus, stored food, provisions kept within doors, Lithuan. penas, 
— Y.pellucide, ‘bright, shining;’ Cot. — Lat. pellucidus, transparent. — fodder, frora-^PA, to feed. ‘The idea “ stores, store-room/’ furnishes 
Lat. pellucere, perlucere, to shine through. — Lat. per, through ; and the intermediate step from penus to penetrare ; * Curtius, i. 336. 

lucere, to shine, from lux, light. See Per- and Lucid. Y* suffix -trare is the same as in in-trare, to enter, connected 

PELVIS, the bony cavity in the lower part of the abdomen. (L.) with Lat. in-tra, within, ex-tra, without, trans, across ; from ^'TAR, 
In Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. peluis, lit. a bason; hence, the pelvis, TRA, to cross over, pass beyond, cf. Skt. tri, to cross. "Der.pene- 
from its shape. Allied to Cik. ir^\ts, neWa, a wooden bowl, cup. tra-ble, Hamlet, iii. 4. 36, immediately from Lat. penetrabilis ; im- 
Perh^s from ^PAR, to fill ; whence Lat. plenus, E. full, &c. penetrable ; penetrabl-y, penetr ahle- 7 iess, penetrabili-ty ; penetrat-ing ; 

PEN (i), to shut up, enclose. (L.) M. FL pennen, O. Eng. from O.F'. ‘ penetrative’ (Cot.); penetr at-ive-ly. 

Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 43; also see P. Plowman, C. vii. 219, penetrat-ive-ness ; penetrat-ion, Milton, P. L. iii. 585, immediately 
and footnote. — A. S. only recorded in the oomY^. pn-pennan, from Lat. penetratio. 

to un-pen. ‘Aegifsio pynding wierS onpennad * =^h\\t if the water- PENGUIN, PINGUIN, the name of an aquatic bird. (C.?) 
dam is unfastened or thrown open ; Ailfred, tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral, ‘ As Indian Britons were from penguins ; ’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. i, 
ed. Sweet, c. xxxviii, p. 276, Cf. Low G. pennfn,io bolt a door, from c. 2, 1 . 60. It occurs still earlier, in the 15th note (by Selden) to 
penn, a pin, peg. Pennon is thus connected with pin, an^ is ultimately Drayton’s Polyolbion, song 9, ed. 1613, where we find : * About the 
of Latin origin. See Pin. "Dot. pen, sb., Merry Wives, iii. 4. 41 ; year 1170, Madoc, brother to Dauid ap Owen, Prince of Wales, 
AlUt. Poems, ed, Morris, B. 322. ^ The verb to pen seems to made this sea-voyage [to F'lorida] ; and, by probability, those 

have been connected with pindar at an early period; but pindar is names of Capo de Breton in Norumbeg, and pengwin in part of the 
related to a pound for cattle. Northeme America, for a white rock and a white-headed bird, according 

"BES (2), an instrument used for writing. (F.,-L.) M.E. />««««, to the British, were reliques of this discouery.* Certainly, the form 
Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 156, 1 . is; P. Plowman, B. ix. 39. — O.F. penguin bears a striking resemblance to W. pen gwen, where pen*B» 
penne,*a quill, or hard feather, a jien-feather ; * Cot. — Lat. a head, and gM/m== white; and if the name was given to the bird 

feather; in late Lat. a pen. j 3 . The old form of penna was pesna-^hy W. sailors, this may be the solution. We can go still further 
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back, and shew that the word existed in Sir F. Drake’s time. In a 
tract printed in 1588, and reprinted in An English Gamer, ed. Arber, 
vol. ii. p. 119, we read that: ‘On the 6th day of January, 1587, we 
put into the straits of Magellan ; and on the 8th, we came to two 
islands named by Sir F. Drake, the one Bartholomew Island, be- 
cause he came thither on that Saint’s day ; and the other Penguin 
J&land, upon which we powdered three tons (!) of penguim 

for the victualling of our ship.' The etymology is oi^en to the 
objection that the penguin's head is black, but the name may have 
been transferred to the penguin from some similar bird. 2 . Another 
story (in Littre) is that some Dutchmen, in r 598, gave the name to 
some birds seen by them in the straits of Magellan, intending an 
allusion to Lat. pinguis, fat. But this will not account for the 
sufhx -i«, and is therefore wrong; besides which the ‘Dutchmen* 
turn out to be Sir F. Drake, who named the island 1 1 years earlier 
than the date thus assigned. After all, is it certain that the name is 
not S. American? The F. pingouin appears to be derived from the 
E. word. 

PENINSULA, a piece of land nearly surrounded by water. (L.) 
Cotgrave has ^peninsule^ a peninsula.’ — Lat. peninsula, a piece of 
land nearly an island. — Lat. pen-e, pcen-e, almost ; and insula, an 
island ; see Isle. Der. peninsnl-ar, peninsul-ate, 

PENITENT, repentant, sorry for sin. (F.,-L.) M. E. penitent, 
Chaucer, C. T. Fersones Tale, near beginning. — O. F. ‘ peni- 
tent ; ' Cot. — Lat. poenitent-, stem of pres. part, of pa nitere, to cause 
to repent, frequentative form of panire, the same as punire, to 
punish ; see PuniBh. Der. penileni-ly\ penitence, O.Kng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, ii. 61, 1 . 4 (doublet, penance) ; penitent-i-cU, penitenUi- 
al-ly,> penitent-i-ar-y. 

PENNON, PENNANT, a small flag, banner, streamer. (F.,— 
L.) Pennant is merely formed from pennon by the addition of t after 
n, as in ancien-t, tyraii’-t. It occurs in Drayton, Battle of Agincourt 
(R.) Pennon is in Shak. Hen. V, iii. 5. 49. M. K. penon, penoun, 
Chaucer, C. T. 980. — O. V. pennon, * a pennon, flag, streamer ; les pen- 
nons d'une fleiche, the feathers of an arrow ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, pendon, 
a banner (with excrescent d) ; Ital. pennone, a i)ennon, of which the 
old meaning was ‘a great plume or bunch of feathers* (Florio). 
Formed, with suffix -on, from l^'^i.penna, a wing, feather; whence 
the sense of ‘ plume,' and lastly, of streamer or standard. See Pen 
(2). Der. pennon-cel, a dimin. form, from O. F. pennoncel, ‘ a pennon 
on the top of a launce, a little flag or streamer ; ’ Cot. 

PENISTY, a copper coin, one twelfth of a shilling. (L., with 
E. suffix,) Formerly a silver coin ; the copper coinage dates 
from A.D. 1665. M. E. peni, llavelok, 705 ; pi. penies, llavclok, 
776, also pens (pronounced like mod. E. pence) by contraction, 
P. Plowman, B. v. 243. The mod. pence is due to this contracted 
form. — A.S. a penny, Mark, xii. 15, where the Camb. MS. 
has penig, by loss of n before g ; the further loss of the final g pro- 
duced M. E. peni. The oldest form is pending (a. d. 835), Tliorpc, 
Diplomatarium, p. 471, 1 . 26 ; foimed from the base patid- with dimin. 
suffix -ing. b. It is clear that pand ~ Du. pand, a pawn, pledge, 
O.H.G. p/ant, G. pfand ; a word of Lat. origin ; see Pawn. In this 
view, a penny is a little pledge, ‘ a token.’ + Du. penning. + Icel. 
penningr. + Dan. and Swed. penning. + Q. pfennig, O.H. G. phantim. 
Der. penny ’Weight, penny-worth, penni-less. 

PENNY-BO'i^AL, a herb. (F., - L.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Helth, b. ii. c. 9, where however the first part of the word is a singular 
corruption of the old name puliol or puliall ; we find Cotgrave trans- 
lating O. F. pulege by ‘ penny royall, puliall royall,’ the name being 
really due to Lat. puleium regium, penny-royal (Pliny, b. xx. c. 14), a 
name given to the plant (like ^. flea-bane) from its supposed efficacy 
against fleas; from Lat. pulex, a flea (see Plea). So also * Origan wm, 
puliol real, wde-minte,' i.e. wood-mint; Wright’s Vocab. i. 140, col. 2. 

PENSILE, suspended. (F., — L.) ‘ If a weighty body be pensile ;' 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 763. — O. F.pensil, ‘sleightly hanging;' Cot.— 
Lat. pensilis, pendent; prob. for an older form pend-ii-lis*, formed 
with Aryan suffixes -ta and -la (*s-rfl) from penJere, to hang; see 
Pendant. 

PENSION, a stated allowance, stipend, payment. (F„— L.) In 
Shak. K. Lear, ii. 4. 217. — F. pension, ‘ a pension ; ’ Cot. — Lat. pen- 
siorumf acc. of pensio, a payment. — Lat. pensus, pp. ol pendere, to 
weigh, weigh out, pay ; ori^to cause to hang, and closely connected 
'Wiih pendire, to hang; see Pendant, pension, vb., pension-er. 

Mid. Nt. Dr. i i. i. 10; pension-ar-y. And see Pensive. 

PENSIVE, thoughtful. (F.,— L.) M. E. pensif, Gower, C. A. ii. 
65.— F. pensif, ‘ pensive ; * Cot. Formed, as if from a Lat. pensiuus*, 
from pensare, to weigh, ponder, consider ; intensive form of pendere 
(pp. pwistts), to weigh ; see Pension. Der. pensive-ly, -ness. And 
see pa«sy. 

PENT, ioTpemud, pp. of Pen (i)» q. v. 

PKEITAOOW.a plane figure having five angles. (F.,— L.,— Gk .) 
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'The adj. pentagonall is in Minsheu, ed. 162 7. —F. pentagone, ‘five* 
cornered;* Cot. — Lat. pentagonus, pentagonius, pentagonal. — Gk, 
sreurdyttivot, pentagonal; ncut. rtevr dywvov, a pentagon. — Gk. arfvTo, 
old form of vivre, five, cognate with F.Jive\ and y<uvta, a comer, 
angle, lit. a bend, from y6w, a knee, cognate with E. knee. See Piv© 
ana Knee. 'D&t.pentagon-al. 

PENTAMETER, a verse of five measures. (L., — Gk.) In 
Skelton’s Poems, ed. Dyce, i. 193, 1 . 6. - I.at. pentameter. - Gk. irfvrd- 
fi«T/)o#.— Gk.ir^vTo, old form of Tr»VT€,fivc, cognate with JL.five ; and' 
fUrpov, a metre ; see Five and Metre. 

PENTATEUCH, the five books of Moses. (I..,— Gk.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. Spelt pentateuches in Minsheu, cd. ifiiy.- Lat. 
pentateuchus.imGk, ttivra, old fonn of Trivre, five, cognate with E. 
Jive\ and TfCx®** ^ implement, in late Gk., a book. Hence 
applied to the collection of the five books of Moses. p. TcOxot 
is allied to reb-gew, to prepare, get ready, make ; older forms ap|x:ar 
in Gk. TVKos, rvxot, an instrument for working stones with, a mason’s 
pick or hammer, Vhence rvKi^tiv, to work stones. The base of 
rvK-ot is tuk or twak, allied to -^TAK, to hew, cut, prepare, arrange, 
seen in Gk. rdaanv {sstaK-yeiv), to set in order, t^is, order. iTie 
lengthened form TAK-S appears in Lat. texere, to weave, Skt. tdksh, 
to cut, takshnn, a carpenter. See Five and Text. ^ Thus -teuck 
is, etymologically, nearly an equivalent of text ; and it has much the 
same sense. Der. pentateuchral. 

PENTECOST, Whitsuntide; orig. a Jewish festival on the 
fiftieth day after the Passover. (L., — Gk.) M. E. pentecoste, O. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 89, 1 . h.S. pentecosten, rubric to Johnvi. 
4^. ^'LoX. Pentecost en, acc. of pentecoste. vevrriKoarii, Pentecost, 
Act:;, ii. 1 ; lit. fiftieth, fern, of ftevTrjKoarut, fiftieth (i)/i^pa»day, 
being understood).- Gk. old form of irhrt, five; and 

-KouTos ^ -teovaros =“K0UTT0s, formed from -Kovra, tenth, as appearing 
in rpid-Kovra, thirty. Again, ’Kovra is short for blKovra, tentn, from 
hiKa, ten, cognate with E. ten. See Five and Ten. Der. pente- 
cost-al. 

PENTHOUSE, a shed projecting from a building. (F.,— L.) 
In .Shak. Much Ado, iii. 3. 1 lO. A corruption of pentice or pentis, due 
to an effort at making sense of one part of the word at the expense, 
of the rest, as in the case of crayfish, &c. M.E. pentice, pentis. * Pentice. 
of an howse ende, Appendicium Prompt. Parv. Caxton, in the Boke 
of the Fayt of Armes, explains how a fortress ought to be supplied 
with fresh water, cisterns being provided ‘ where men may receiue 
inne the rayne-watres that fallen doune along the thackesof thappent- 
yzes and houses;’ Part ii. c. 17 (Way’s note). Here thackes^ 
thatches; and ihappenfyzes — the appenfices, shewing that^wt//c« stands 
for apentice, the first syllable having been dropped, as in peal for ap- 
peal. Way further quotes from Palsgrave : ‘ Penthouse of a house, 
appentis ;' and from the Catholicon : ‘ A pentis, appendix, appendicium.' 
— O. F. apentis, appentis, ‘a penthouse;’ Cot. — Lat. appendicium, an. 
appendage ; allied to appendix, an appendage ; see Append. i|f Thus 
a penthouse is an ‘ appendage ’ or out-building. See the next word. 

PENTROOF, a roof with a slope on one side only. (Hybrid ; 
F., — L. and E.) Given in Webster. I notice it because it has 
probably aficctcd the sense of penthouse, which has been confused 
with it, though they mean quite different things. They arc, however, 
from the same ultimate source. Compounded of ¥. pente, a slope ; 
and E. roof. The F. pente is formed from pendre, to hang, like vente 
from vendre, to sell. — Lat. pendere, to hang ; see Pendant. 

PENULTIMATE, the last syllable but one. (L.) A gramma- 
tical term ; coined from Lat. pcen-e, almost ; and ultima, last. See 
Ulterior. Der. penult, the contracted form. 

PENUMBRA, a partial shadow beyond the deep shadow of an 
eclipse. (L.) Coined from Lat. pmi-e, almost; and umbra, a shadow. 
See Umbrella. 

PENURY, want, poverty. (F., — L.) ‘In great pettury and 
miserye;* P'abyan's Chron. vol. i. c. penurie, ‘penury;* 

Cot.— Lat. /»e»wria, want, need. Allied to Gk. rreiva, hunger, ntvia, 
need, anavia, atrdvis, want, poverty ; so that an initial s has been 
lost. — ^ SPA, SPAN, to draw out ; see Span, Spin. Der. penu- 
rious (I-^evins) ; penuri-ous-ness. 

PEONY, P.^ONY, a plant with beautiful crimson flowers., 
(F., — L., — Gk.) The mod. E. peony answers to the i6th centuiy F. 
peotie (Cot.) and to Lat. paonia. The M. E. forms were pione, pioine, 
piane, pianie ; P. Plowman, A. v. 155 ; B. v. 312 ; later, Pals- 

grave. — O. F. pione (mod. ¥. pivoine) ; Littre. — Lat. paonia, medicinal,^ 
from its supposed virtues ; fern, of Paonius, belonging to Paon. — Gk. 
Uaidfv, Pa:on, the god of healing. See Paean. 

PEOPLE, a nation, the populace. (F., — L.) M.E. peple, 
Plowman, A. i. ; spelt poeple, id. B. i. 5 ; spelt peple, poeple, pupl§^^ 
Chaucer, C. T. 8871 (Six-text, E. 995). [The iroelling with eo ot 09 
is an attempt at rendering the F. diphthong.] — O.F.^tttf/>/e(Burguy),. 
^mod. F. peuple, people. - Lat. populum, acc. of popvlus, people^ 
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p. P(hpu/-us appears to be a reduplicated form; cf. Lat. pMes, 
people. Allied to ple-^us, full, from ^ PAR, to fill. See it discussed 
ui Curtius, i. 344. And see Folk, Fopulaoe. 

PEPPEB, the fruit of a plant, with a hot pungent taste. (L., — 
Gk., —Skt.) M. E. peper (with only two p’s), P. Plowman, B. v. p2. 
••A.S. pi^r; A.S. Leechdoms, ed, Cockayne, iii. 34 j. — Lat. piper, 
— Gk. irfircpc.— Skt. pippala^ (i) the holy fig-tree, (a) long pep^r; 
pippalit the fruit of the holy fig-tree (and, presumably, of the pepj^r- 
tree) ; Benfey, p. 55a. Cf. Vers, pulpul, pepper ; Palmer's Diet. col. 
1 14. Per, pepper-com, pepper •‘mint. 

PEPSIlEra, one of the constituents of the gastric juice, helpful in 
the process of digestion. (F.,—Gk.) From mod. F. pepaine^ formed 
with suffix -ine from Gk. ir^^-, base of I’ut. of trivrttv, to cook ; from 
V PAK, to cook, whence also Skt. pack, Lat. coquere. See Cook. 
Per. So also peptic, i. e. assisting in digestion, from Gk. viirrueon ; 
whence dys^peptic. 

PER-, through. (L.) Lat. through ; whence F.^er-, 

par-t as a prefix. Orig. used of spaces traversed; allied to Gk. 
irap 4 , irdp, by the side of, Skt. pardj away, from, forth, paramo be- 
yond, and to E./rom. — ^ PAK, to go through ; see Fare, Front. 
ITie prefixes para- and peri-, both Gk.. are nearly related. See 
Curtius, i. 334, 338. 

PBBADVENTURB, perhaps. (F., - L.) The d before v is an in- 
sertion, as in adventure. M. E. perauenture (with u « v), Rob. of Glouc. 
P‘ 358* !• 30 ; often shortened to peraunter or paraunter, spelt parauntre 
m the same passage, in MS. Cotton, Calig. A. xi. — F. />ar, by; and 
aventure, adventure. — Lat. per, through, by ; and see Adventure. 

PERAMBULATE, to walk through or over. (L.) Prob. made 
from the earlier sb. perambulation ; Lambarde’s ‘ Peranibulation of 
Kent* was printed in perambtdaty.s, pp. of perambulare, 

lit. to walk through. — Lat. />«r, through; and ambulare, to walk; 
see Per- and Amble. Per. perambulat-ion ; also perambulat-or, an 
instrument for measuring distances, as in Phillips, ed. 1 706, but now 
used to mea n a l ight carriage for a child. 

PERCEIVE, to comprehend. (F., — L.) ‘hil.V.. perceyuen 

also parceyuen, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 241. — O. F. percever 
(Burguy) ; Cot. gives only the pp. perceu. The mod. F. has only the 
comp, apercevoir, with the additional prefix a-«Lat. ad. — Lat. 
percipere ; from per, through, thoroughly, and capere, to take, receive. 
See Per- and Capacious. Per. perceiv-er, perceiv-able. Also 
percept-ion, from F. perception, ‘a perception’ (Cot.), from Lat. 
perceptionem, acc. of perceptio, from the pp. perceptns ; also percept-ive, 
percept-ive-ly,percept-iv-i-ty, percept-ive-ness ; percept-ible, V . perceptible, 
* perceptible * (Cot.), from Lat. perceptibilis, perceivable ; percept-ibl-y, 
percept-ibil-i-iy. Also percipient, from the stem of the pres. part, of 
percipere. 

PERCH (X), a rod for a bird to sit on ; a long measure of five and 
a half yards. (F., — L.) The arig. sense is * rod ;* whether for measur- 
ing or for a bird’s perch. M. E. perche, Chaucer, C. T. 2206. — F. 
perehe, • a pearch ; ’ Cot. — Lat. pertica, a pole, bar, measuring-rod. 
Koot uncertain. Per. perch, vb., Rich. Ill, i. 3. 71 ; perch-er, 
PERCH (a), a fish. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. perche. Prompt. 

Parv. p. 393 ; King Alisaunder, 5446. - F. perche. - Lat. perca, - Gk. 
eripHfj, a perch; so named from its dark colour. — Gk. viptcot, viptevot, 
spotted, blackish. -f Skt. />rif«i, spotted, pied, esp. of cows; Curtius, i. 
340. fi. The original meaning is ‘ sprinkled ; ’ and the Lat. spargere, 
to scatter, and E. sprinkle, as well as the Skt. spri^, to touch, sprinkle, 
shew that the word has lost an initial s. See Spi*inkle. 
PERCHAHCE, by chance. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Temp. ii. a. 

17, M. E. phrase is per cas or parcas, Chaucer, C. T. 12819; 

from F. par cas \ see Case.]- F. par, by; and chance, chance; see 
Per- and Chance. 

PERCOLATE, to filter through. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Prob. due to the sb. percolation, in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 3. — Lat. 
peredatus, pp. of percolare, to strain through a sieve. — Lat. per, 
through ; and eolare, to filter, from cdum, a filter, bee Per- and 
Colander. Per^/wco/a/-io«, percolat-or. 

PERCUSSIOE, a shock, quick blow. (L.) Bacon has percussion, 
Nat. Hist. §163; percussed, id. 164; percutient, id. 190. Formed, 
by analogy with F. sbs. in -ion, from Lat. percussio, a striking.— Lat. 
percussus, pp. of pereutere, to strike violently. - Lat. per, thoroughly; 
and quatere, to shake; which becomes -cutere in compounds.— 
-e^SKUT, to shake; see ConousBlon. Der. percuss-ive; percuti-ent. 
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^ PEREGRINATION, travel, wandering about. (F.,-L.) In 
Cotgrave. — P*. peregrination, ‘ peregrination ; * Cot.— Lat. peregrinat- 
ionem, acc. of peregrinatio, travel.^ Lat. peregrinatus, pp. of pere- 
grinari, to travel. — Lat. peregrinus, foreign, abroad ; see Pilgxini. 
Der. peregrinate, verb, rare, from Lat. pp. peregrinatus ; peregrituU-or, 
Also peregrinate, adj., L. L. L. v. 1. 15. 

PEREuiPTORlT, authoritative, dogmatical. (F.,— L.) In 
Spenser, F. Q. iii [«o/ iv]. 8. 16, Englished from F. peremptoire, 

* peremptory ; * Cot. —Lat. peremptorius, destructive ; hence, decisive. 

— Lat. peremptor, a destroyer. — Lat. pp. of perimere, older 
form peremere, to take entirely away, destroy. — Lat. per, away (like 
Skt. para, from) ; and emere, to take, also to buy. See Per- and 
Example. "Der. peremptori-ly, -ness. 

PERENNIAL, everlasting. (L.) In Evelyn’s Diary, Nov. 8, 
1644. Coined by adding -al ( — Lat. -alis) to perenni-, crude form of 
perennis, everlasting, lit. lasting through many years. — Lat. per, 
through; and annus, a year, which becomes enni- in compounds. 
See Per- and Annual. Der. perennial-ly. 

PERFECT, complete, whole. (F., — L.) M. E. parfit, perfit, 
Chaucer, C.T. 72. [The word has since been conformed to the Lat. 
spelling.] — O. F. parfit, parfeit, \?iX.Gr parfaict ^Cot.) ; mod. F. parfait. 

— Lat. perfectus, complete; orig. pp. of perficere, to complete, do 
thoroughly. — Lat. per, thoroughly ; and -jicere, for facere, to make. 
See Per- and Fact. Der. perfect-ly, -ness ; perfect, vb., 'Temp. i. 2. 
79 »* perfect-ible, perfect-ibil-i-ty ; perfect-er ; perfect-ion, M. E. per- 
feccion, Ancren Riwle, p. 372, 1 . 9, from F. perfection ; perfection-ist. 

PERFIDIOUS, faithless, treaclierous. (L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 

2. 68. Not a F. word, but formed (by analogy with words of F. 
origin) directly from Lat. perjidiosus, treacherous. — Lat. perfidia, 
treachery. — Lat. perfidus, faithless, lit. one that goes away from his 
faith. — Lat. per, away (like Skt. para, from) ; and fides, faith. See 
Per- and Faith. Der. perjidious-ly, -ness ; also pe^d-y, in Phillips, 
ed. 1706, answering to F. perfidie, used by Moli6re (Littrd), from Lat. 
perfidia. 

PERFOLIATE, having the stem passing through the leaf. (L.) 

* Perfoliata, the herb thorough-wax Phillips, ed. 1706. Botanical. 

— Lat. per, through ; and foli-um, a leaf ; with suffix -ate ( «= Lat. pp. 

suffix -atus). See Per- and Folio. Cf. O. F. perfoliate, 

* through-wax, an herb ; ’ Cot. 

PERFORATE, to bore through. (L.) Bacon uses perforate as a 
pp., Nat. Hist. § 470. — Lat. perforatus, pp. of perforare, to bore 
through. — I^at. per, through ; and forare, to bore, cognate with E. 
bore. See Per- and Bore. Dor. perforat-ion, -or. 

PERFORCE, by force, of necessity. (F., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. 
i. 8. 38 ; spelt parforce. Lord Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 38 (R). 

— F. par, by ( s= Lat. per) ; and force, force. See Per- and Force. 
PERFORM, to achieve. (F., — O. II. G. ; with Lat. prefix.) M. E. 

parfournen, P. Plowman, B. v. 607 ; perfourmen, Wyclif, John, v. 36. 

— O. F. parfonrnir, ‘ to perform, consummate, accomplish ; ’ Cot. — 
F. />ar(* Lat. per), thoroughly; and /owr«/r, to provide, furnish, 
a word of O. H. G. origin. See Per- and Furnish. ^ The 
M. E. form parfournen is thus accounted for; the M. E. parfourmen is 
prob. due to an O. F. furmir, which (though not recorded) is the 
correct form of F. fournir. The word is not really connected with 
the sb. form, though this sb. has probably been long associated with 
it in popular etymology. Der. perform-er ; perform-ance, Macb. ii. 

3. 33, a coined word. 

PERFUME, to scent. (F., — L.) The verb is the original word, 
and occurs in Shak. Temp. ii. i. 48. But the sb. is found earlier, in 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iv. c. 2 (R.) — F. parfnmer, ‘to 
perfume;’ Cot. Lit. ‘to smoke thoroughly.’ — F. par ( = Lat. per), 
through ; and fumer, to smoke, from Lat. fimare, vb. formed from 
fumus, smoke. See Per- and Fume. Der. perfume, sb., F. parfum ; 
perfum-er, perfum-er-y. 

PERFUNCTORY, done in a careless way. (L.) * In a care- 

lesse perfunctory way;’ Howell, Foreign Travel, § 4, ed. Arber, 
p. 27. Englished from Lat. perfmetorius, done in a careless way, 
done because it must be done. — Lat. perfunctus, pp. of perfungi, to 
perform, discharge thoroughly. — Lat. thoroughly ; and fungi, to 
perform. See Per- and Function. Der. perfunctori-ly, -ness. 
PERB^APS, possibly. (Hybrid ; L. and Scand.) In Hamlet, i. 
3. 14. A’ clumsy compound, which took the place of the M. E. per 
cas, and formed also on the model of perchance ; see Perchance. 
The per is rather from the F. par than the Lat. per, but it makes no 
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PliBI-, pr€fix^ round, around. (Gk.) Gk. wf/w, arotind, about. + ^ ^ perruque^ a perulfe; see Peruke. p. The form periwig 
Skt^an, roundabout. Also allied to Lat. per^ in permagnus^ &c. ; gave rise to a notion that peri- was a prefix, like Gk. ettfA; see 
also to Gk. ira/N&, Skt. pard^ from ; all from ^PAR, whence E.jrare. Perl-. Hence, it was sometimes dropt, the resulting form being 
See Curtius, i. .^40. ^ iwf. See Wig. 

PXlBrlC ABX) 1 U M, the sac which surrotmds the heart. (L., ■» Gk.) PXSBIWIiN'KXiEi (i), a genus of evergreen plants. (L.) Formed 
In Phillips, ed. 1706. Anatomical. — Late Lat. /vricardiwm. — Gk. with dimin. suffix -fr, and insertion of 1, from M. E. pemenhe^ a peri- 
wepiteApdioTf the naembrane round the heart. — Gk. ntpi, round; and winkle; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. ai8, 1 . ii.— A.S. peruinete, as a 
/MpHtaf c^fnate with E. Aeort, See Pori- and Hoart. gloss to Lat. uinca, in iElfric’s Gloss., Nomina Herbarum ; see 

PBBICABP, a seed-vessel. (Gk.) Botanical. - Gk. ir«p*ird/wriov, Wright’s Vocab. i. 31, col. 2. -Lat. peruinca, also called uinea 
the shell of fruit. — Gk. irtpl, round; and xapirdt, fruit, allied to E. peruinca, or (in one word) uineaperuinca (White). p. The name 
harvest. See Peri- and Harvest. was doubtless orig. given to a twining plant, as it is clearly allied to 

PEBIOBAKIUM, the membrane that surrounds the skull. I uincire^ to bind ; the prefix per being the usual lit. prep. Uincire is 
(Late Lat.,— Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Anatomical.— Late Lat. a nasalised form from a base WIK, appearing in E. Oervloal, q.v. 
pericranium,^Gk.» irepttcpdviov, neut. of trepiKpavioSt passing round the y. Again, WIK is an extension of WI, to wind, to bind; cf. Lat. 
skull. — Gk. wepi, round; and tepavlov, the skull. See Perl- and viere^ to bind, ui-tist a vine, ui-tnen, a flexible twig, E. m-thyi see 
Cranium. Withy, Vine. 

PEBIGEB, the point of the moon’s orbit nearest the earth. (Gk.) PEBIWINKXE (2), a small univalve mollusc. (E. ; with L.(?) 
Scientific. In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Opposed to apogee. Coined prefix.) In Levins. A corrupt form, due to confusion with the word 
from Gk. iTfpf, about (here near) ; and 7^, the earth, which appears above. The best name is simply winkle^ as in Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
in g^-graphy^ &c. b. ix. c. 32. Periwiticle is in Drayton, Polyolbion, song 25, 1 . 190 ; 

^EiBIHEXiIOH, the point of a planet's orbit nearest the sun. and is a corruption of the A. S. name pinewincla ; Bosworth appears 
(Gk.) Scientific. In Phillips, ed. 1706. Opposed to aphelion.^ to explain this name of the plant, but we find * s{e-sna;l, vel pine- 
Gk. irepf, around (here near); and ^A<ot, the sun. See Peri- and winclan,* i.e. sea-snail, or periwinkles, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 24, col. 2. 
Aphelion. Cf. prov. E. (Norfolk) pin-patch, pin-paunch, a periwinkle (Forby). 

PEBIIi, danger. (F.,— L.) M. E. Ancren Riwle, p. 194, Perh^s so called from being eaten with a pin; see Pin and Winkle. 

1 . 24. — F. /)en 7 , ‘ perill ; * Cot. ^'Lo.t. periclum. per iculum, danger; PEkJHBE, to forswear (oneself), swear falsely. (F.,—L.) The 
lit. a trial, proof. — Lat. feriri, to try, an obsolete verb of which the prefix has been conformed to the Lat. spelling. Shak. has perjured, 
"pip. peritus, experienced, is common. p. Allied to Gk. rreipAa), I 0 th. v. 2. 63 ; also perjure, to render perjured, Antony, iii. 12. 30; 
try, prove, irepdo), I press through, pass through, as well as to Goth, also perjure, a perjured person, L. L. L. iv. 3. 47 ; perjury, L. L. L. iv. 
faran, to travel, fare. — PAR, to pass over; sec Pare. Thus a 3. 62. Skelton has pariured, perjured; How the Douty Duke of 
peril is a trial which one parses through. Der. peril-ous, Chaucer, Albany, &c., 1 . parjurer ; whence .^e parjurer, *to forsweare 

C. T. 13925 ; peril-ous-ly, -ness. himsclfe ; ' Cot. Cf. F. parjure (also O. F. perjure), a peijured per- 

PEBUflETEB, the sum of the lengths of all the sides of a plane son ; Cot. — Lat. periurare, to forswear ; periurus. a perjured person, 
figure. (L., — Gk.) Lit. the ‘ measure round.’ In Blount’s Gloss., — Lat. per-, prefix used in a bad sense, exactly equivalent to the 
ed. 1674. — Lat. perimetros (White). — Gk. ireplfitTpos, the circum- cognate E./or- in forswear; and iurare, to swear. See Per- and 
ference of a circle ; hence, the perimeter of a plane figure. — Gk. mpi. Jury. Der. perjury, directly from Lat. periurium ; perjur-er. 
round ; and p. 4 rpov, a measure ; see Peri- and Metre. PEBK, to make smart or trim. (W.) ‘ To be perked up [dressed 

PEBIOD, the time of a circuit, date, epoch. (F., — L., — Gk.) up] in a glistering grief ; ' Hen. VIII, ii. 3. 21. ‘How it [a child] 
In Shak. it often means ‘conclusion, end;* Rich. Ill, ii. i. 44; K. sjxiaks, and looks, and perts up the head!' Beaum. and Lletcher, 
Lear, iv. 7. 97, v. 3. 204. — F. periode, ‘a period, perfect sentence, Knight of the Burning Pestle, i. i (Wife). Prov. E. ‘ proud, 
conclusion ; * Cot. — Lat. periodus, a complete sentence. — Gk. irepiodos, peart, dated ; * peart, ‘ brisk, lively ; ’ Halliwell. — W. perc, compact, 
a going round, way round, circuit, compass, a well-rounded sentence, trim ; percu, to trim, to smarten ; percus, smart. Also pert, smart, 

— Gk. Iff /)(, round ; and a way. See Peri- and Exodus, spruce ; pertu, to smarten, trim ; pertyn, a smart little fellow. ^ I 

^ The sense of ‘ time of circuit ' is taken directly from the orig. Gk. suspect that an initial s has been lost, and that the word is connected 
Der. period-ic; period-ic-al (Blount, 1674), period-ic-al-ly, period- with prov. E. sprack, brisk, lively (Halliwell), Irish spraic, vigour, 
i-ci-ty. sprightliness, led. sparkr, lively. See Pert. 

PD^IPATETIC, walking about. (L., — Gk.) * Peripatetical, PEBMAHENT, enduring. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, F. Q. vii. 6. 
that disputes or teaches walking, as Aristotle did; from whence he 2 ; and in Skelton’s Poems, ed. Dyce, i. 199, 1 . 19. — Y . permanent, 
and his scholars were called pcripfl/tfricLs ; * Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘permanent;* Cot. — Lat. permanent-, stem of pres. part, of per- 

— Lat. peripateticus.*mQ\i, TTepifrarr)riK 6 s, given to walking about, tnanere, to endure. — Lat. per, thoroughly; and manere, to remain, 

esp. while disputing ; Aristotle and his followers were called irepi- See Per- and Mansion. Der. permanent-ly ; permanence. 
rrarrjTiKol. — Gk. irepiitarioj, I walk about. — Gk, irepl, about ; and PEBMEATE, to penetrate and pass through small openings or 
var^o;, I walk, from irdros, a path, cognate with E. path. See Peii- pores, pervade. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. Sir T. Browne has 
and Path. ^permeant parts,’ Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. § 8 (in speaking of gold). 

PEBIPHEBY, circumference. (L., — Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., — Lat. permeatus, pp. of permeare, to pass through. — Lat. per, 
ed. 1674. M. E. periferie ; ‘ This air in periferies thi e Devided is,’ through ; and meare, to pass, go, allied to migrare. See Per- and 
Gower, C. A. iii. 93; where the side-note is: ‘Nota, quod aer in Migrate. "Dev. permeat-ion ; (from the stem of the pres, 

tribus periferiis diuiditur.’ — lAt. periferia, peripheria. — Gk. rrepapipua, part.) ; permea-ble, from Lat. permeabilis, 

the circumference of a circle. — Gk. vepi, round ; and <l>iptiv, to carry, PEBMIT, to let go, let pass, allow. (L.) In Skelton, Magnifi- 
cognate with E. bear. See Peri- and ^ar (1). cence, 1 . 58. ‘Yet his grace . . . wolde in no wise permyt and suffre 

fEBIPHBASIS, a roundabout way of speaking. (L.,— Gk.) me so to do ; ' State Papers, vol. i. Wolsey to Henry VIII, 1527 (R.) 

circumlocution ; * Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674; but this is permittere {^‘p. permissus), to let pass through. Jit. to send 

rariier a F. form. — Lat. periphrasis.^ Q\i. irtpippaais.^Gli. irepi, through.— Lat. per, through; and mittere, to send; see Per- and 
round ; and ippaalt, a speech, phrase. See Perl- and Phrase. Mission. Der. permit, sb. ; also (from pp. permissus) permiss-ible, 
Der. periphrase, vb.; periphrast-ic, adj., from Gk. irepippaoTinbi ; permiss-ibl-y, perjniss-ion, 0 th. i. ; permiss-ive, Mens, for Moas. 

periphrast-ic-al. i. 3* 3^ ; permiss-tve-ly. 

PEBISH, to come to naught. (F., — L.) M.E. Cursor PEBMITTATIOHy exchange, various arrangement. (F.,— L.) 
Mundi, 8789; />tfriscAe«, W’yclif, John, vi. 27. — F. periss-, stem of M. E. Lament of Mary Magdalen, st. 9. - F. 
some parts of the verb ^m’r, ‘to perish;’ Cot. (The stem periss- h ‘permutation;’ Cot. — Lat. permutationem, acc. of permutatio, a 
formed as if from a Lat. periscere *, an imaginary inceptive form).— changing.— Lat. permutatus, pp. of permutare, to change, excha^e. 
Lat. perire, to perish, come to naught. — Lat. per, thoroughly, — Lat./»«r, thoroughly; and mutare, to change; sec Per- and Mu- 
but with a destructive force like that of Y.for-; and ire, to go; tation. Der. vb. (rare), from Lat. ; permut-able, 
thus perire « to go to the bad. Ire is from to go ; cf. Skt. 1, permut-abl-y, permutable-ness. 

to go. And see For- (2). Der. perish-able, perish-abl-y, perishable- PEBETCtOUS, hurtful, destru Aive. (F., — L.) In Shak. Meas. 

t ms. ii. 4. 1 50. — F. pernicieux, ‘ pernicious Cot. — Lat. perhiciosus, destiuc- 

PEBIWIGy a peruke. (Du.,— F.,— Ital.,— L.) In Shak. Two tive. — JjaX. pemicies, destruction. — Lat. thorou^ly; and nici-, 
Gent. iv. 4. 196, The i after r is corruptly inserted ; Minsheu, ed. put for neci-, crude form of nex, violent death. See Ditemecina. 
1627, gives the spellings pervfigge md perwicke. Of these forms, Dor. pmicions-ly, -ness. 

perwigge is a weakened form of perwicke or perwick; and perwick PEBOBATIOH, the conclusion of a speech. (F.,— L.) In 
is an E. rendering of the O. Du. form, as distinct from peruke, Shak. 2 Hen. VI, i. i. 105. — Y. perorcuion,* a. peroration;* Cot. — ^ 
which is the F. form. - O. Du. peruyk, ‘a perwig;' Sewel. -^Lat. peroratianemt acc. of peroratio, the close of a speech. — Lat 
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peroratusf pp. o(perorare^ to speak from beginning to end, also, to close 5 character, part played by an actor, a person. The large*moathed 
a speech. •- Lat. ptr, through ; and orare, to speak ; see Per- and masks worn by the actors were so called from the resonance of the 

Oration. voice sounding through them ; the lengthening of the vowel o may 

FERPENDlCITXiAR, exactly upright. (F.,»L.) have been due to a difference of stress. — Lat. pers<!?«artf, to souna 

pendiculer, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. ii. § 23, 1 . 26.— F. ptfr/w through. — Lat. per, through; and &onare, to sound, from sonus, 

diculcure ; Cot. •• Lat. perper^cularis, according to the plumb-line. —• sound. See Per- and Sound. Doublet, parson, v. Der. 
Lat. perpendiculum, a plummet ; used for careful measurement. -• person-able, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 4. 5 ; person-age, id. F. Q. ii. 2. 46, from 
Lat. perpendere, to weigh or measure carefully, consider. — Lat. per, O. Y.personnage (Cot.) ; person-al, Macb. i. 3. 91, from O. ¥. personnel, 
through ; and pend^re, to weigh. See Per- and Pension, Pen- Lat. personalis ; person-al-ly ; personald-ty, also in the contracted fomi 
dant. Der. perpendicular-ly, perpendicular-i-ty. Also perpend, to personal-ty, with the sense of personal property; person-ate, Timon, i. 
consider, Hamlet, ii. a. 105, Uom perpendere. i* 69, from Lat. p'p.personatus ; person-at-ion, person-ai-or ; person-i-fy, 

PERPETRATE, to execute, commit. (L.) Orig. a pp. a coined and late word, in Johnson's Diet. ; whence person-i- 
‘Which were perpetrate and done;* Hall, Hen. VI, an. 31 (R.)— fic-at-ion. 

Lat. perpetrate, pp. of perpetrate, to perform thoroughly. — Lat. per, PERSPECTIVE, optical, relating to the science of vision, 
thoroughly; zxid patrare, to make, accomplish, allied to potis, able, (F., — L.) Properly an adj., as in ‘the perspectiue or optike art 
capable, and to potens, powerful. Cf. Skt. pa/, to be powerful. Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; but common as a sb., accented in the 

See Per- and Potent. Der. perpetrat-or, from ha.t. perpetrator ; sense of an optical glass or optical delusion ; see Rich. II, ii. 2. x8; 
perpetrat-ion, also Skelton's Poems, ed. Dyce, i. 25, 1 . 22. -■ Y , perspective, sb. f., 

PERPETTT ATi j everlasting. (F., — L.) M. E. perpetuel, Chaucer, ‘ the perspective, prospective, or optike art ; ’ Cot. — Lat. perspectiua, 

C. T. 1 1 78. — F. perptf/Mc/, ‘ perpetiiall ; ’ Cot. — perpetualis, uni- sb. f., the art of thoroughly inspecting; fern, of perspeetiuus, relating 
versal; later used in same sense perpetnarius, permanent. — Lat. to inspection. — Lat. perAp^e/«s, clearly perceived, pp. oi perspieere, to 
perpetuate, to perpetuate. — perpetuus, continuous, constant, per- see through or clearly. — Lat. per, through; and specere, to see, spy. 
petual. — Lat. perpei-, stem of perpes, lasting throughout, continuous. See Per- and Spy. Der. per spective-ly, Hen. V, v. a. 347, And 

Lat. per, throughout ; and pet-, weakened form of ^ PAT, to go, see Perspicacity, Perspicuous, 
appearing in Gk. ndrot, a path, vareiu, to tread. See Per- and PERSPICACITV, keenness of sight. (F,, — L.) In Minsheu, 
Path. Thus the orig. sense has reference to a continuous path, a ed. 1627; and in Cotgrave. — F. petspicacittf, ‘perspicacity, quick 
way right through. Der. perpetual-ly, M. E. perpetuelly, Chaucer, sight ; ' Cot. — Lat. perspicacitatem, acc. of perspicacitas, sharp- 
C. T. 1344 ;pcrpe/t/-a/<?, Palsgrave, from Lat. pp. perpetuatus ; perpetu- sightedness. — Lat. p^rsp/cari-, crude form of perspicax, sharp-sighted ; 
aUion ; perpetu-i-ty, from F. perpetuite, * perpetuity * (Cot.), from Lat. with suffix -tas. Formed with suffix -ax from perspic-ere, to see 
e.oojterpetuitatem. through ; see Perspective. Der. perspicaci-ous, a coined word, 

PERPLEX, to embarrass, bewilder. (F.,— L.) ‘ In such per- as an equivalent to Lat. perspicax ; perspicacious-ly, -ness. And see 

plexed plight;* Spenser, F. Q. iii. i. 59. Minsheu gives only the Perspicuous. 

participial adj. perplexed, not the verb ; and, in fact, the form per- PERSPICUOUS, evident. (L.) In Shak, Troil. i. 3. 324. 
plexed seems to have been first in use, as a translation from the Taken immediately (by change of -us to -o««, as in arduous, &c.) from 
French. — F. perplex, ‘ perplexed, intricate, intangled ;* Cot. — Lat. Lat. perspicuus, transparent, clear. — Lat. perspieere, to see through ; 
perplexus, entangled, interwoven. — Lat. p^r, thoroughly ; and plexus, see Perspective. Der. per i-picuoits-ly, -ness also perspicu-i-fy, from 
entangled, pp. of plectere, to plait, braid. See Per- and Plait, F. perspicuiU, ‘ perspicuity,* Cot. 

Der, perplex-i-ty, M. F. perplexitee, Gower, C. A. iii. 348, 1 . 18, from PERSPIRATIOE, a sweating. (F., — L.) The verb perspire is 
F.perplexiU, which from Lat. acc. perplexitatem, really later, and due to the sb. ; it occurs in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 

PERQUISITE, on emolument, small gain. (L.) Applied to a I Errors, b. iv. c. 7. § 4 : * A man in the morning is lighter in the scale, 
special allowance as being a thing sought for diligently and- specially because in sleep some pounds have perspired.' The sb, is in Cot- 
obtained. * Perquisite (Lat. ptfr7«/«/ww) signifies, in Bracton, any- grave; pmp/raft/e is in Minsheu, ed. 1627.— F. pmp/ra/io», ‘ a per- 
thing purchased, as perquhitum facere, lib. ii. c. 30, num. 3, and lib.iv. spiration, or breathing through.* — Lat. perspirationem, acc. of per- 
c. 22. Perquisites of Courts, are those profits that accrue to a lord spiratio*, not given in White’s Diet., but regularly formed from 
of a manor, by vertue of his Court Baron, over and above the certain perspiratus, pp. of perspirare, to breathe or respire all over. — Lat. per, 
and yearly rents of his land ; as, fines for copyhold, waifes, estrays, through ; and spirare, to breathe ; sec Per- and Spirit. Der. per- 
and such like;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. perquisitum, as spirat-or-y; als^erspire, verb, answering to Lat. perspirare. 
above ; properly neut. of perquisitus, pp. of perquirere, to ask after PERSUADE, to prevail on, convince by advice. (F., — L.) 
diligently. — Lat. per, thoroughly ; and quarere, to seek ; see Per- Common in Shak., Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 191 ; perswade in Palsgrave, 
and Query. — F. persuader, ‘ to perswade ; ’ Cot. — Lat. persuaders (pp. per- 

PERRY, the fermented juice of pears. (F.,— L.) In Phillips, ed. si/asMs), to persuade, advise thoroughly. — Lat. per, thoroughly ; and 
1706. * Perrie, drinke of peares;' Minsheu, ed. 1627, — F. poire, swarfere, to advise; see Per- and Suasion. Der. per suad-er ; also 

‘perry, drink made of pears;’ Cot. [The change from poir4 to (from pp, persuasus) persuas-ible, from F . persuasible, ‘ perswasible,* 
the form perry was perhaps due to some confusion with M. E. Cot.; persuasible-ness, persuasibili-ty ; also persuas-ion. Temp. ii. i, 
pery, a pear-tree ; for which see Pear.] Formed with suffix -6 235, Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1 , 34, from F. persuasion, ‘ perswa- 

(» Lat. -atus, i. e. made of) from poire, a pear. — Lat. pimm, a sion,*Cot. ; persuas-ive, from F.persuasif, ‘ perswasive,* Cot. ; perewas- 
pear ; see Pear. ive-ly, persuas-ive-ness. 

PERSECUTE, to harass, pursue with annoyance. (F.,— L.) PERT, forward, saucy. (C.) In Shak. it means ‘lively, alert,* 
The sh. persecution is older in E. than the vb., and is spelt persecucioun L. L. L. v. 2. 272. M. E. pert, which, however, has two meanings, 
in Wyclif, Second Prologue to Apocalypse, 1 . 1. Shak. hees persecute, and two sources ; and the meanings somewhat run into one another. 
All’s Well, i. 1. 16. — F. persecuter, ‘to persecute, prosecute;’ Cot. 1. In some instances, p^r/ is certainly a corruption of apert, andpffr//y 
Formed as if from a Low Lat. persecutare*, from Lat. persecutus, pp. is used for ‘ openly ’ or ‘ evidently ; ’ see Will, of Palerne, 4930, also 
of persequi, to pursue, follow after. — Lat. per, continually; and sequi, 53, 96, 156, 180, &c. In this case, the source is the F. apert, open, 
to follow. Sw Per- and Sequence. Der. persecut-ion. evident, from Lat. apertus ; see Malapert. 2. But we also find 

PERSEVERE, to persist in anything. (F., — L.) Formerly I ‘proud and pert,* Chaucer, C. T. 3948; ‘stout he was and pert,* 
accented and spelt persiver, Hamlet, i. 2. 92. M. E. perseueren (with Li Beaus Disconus, 1 . 1 23 (Ritson). There is an equivalent form 
M—v), Chaucer, C. T. 15585. — F. p^mv^r^r, ‘ to persevere ; ’ Cot.— perh, which is really older; the change from Ir to / taking place 
"LBX. pers^erare, to adhere to a thing, persist in it. — Lat. perseuents, occasionally, as in E. mate from M. E. make. ‘ Perke as a peacock ; * 
very strict.— Lat. per, thoroughly ; and seuerus, strict; see Per- and Spenser, Shep. Kal. Feb. 1 . 8. ‘ The popeiayes perken and pruynen 
Severe. Der. persever-ance, M. E. perseuerance, Aycnbite of Inwyt, fol proude * = the popinjays smarten up and trim themselves very 
p. 168, 1 . 22, from O. F. perseverance, hoX. perseuerantia. proudly; Celestin and Susanna, ed. Ilorstmann, 1 . 81, pr. in Anglia, 

PE^MIST, to continue steadfast, persevere. (F.,— L.) In Shak. ed. Wulcker, i. 95. Cf. prov. E. p£r^, pert, proud, elated ; p^rAy, 
All’s Well, iii. 7. t^2."»F . persister, ‘ to persist Cot. •m’Lat. per sistere, saucy; peart, brisk, lively. — W. per/, smart, spruce, pert ; perc, com- 
to continue, persist. — Lat. per, through ; and sistere, properly to pact, trim ; percus, trim, smart ; percu, to trim, to smarten. See 
maketostand, set, a causal form from 6/are, to stand, from ST A, to Perk, Der. per/-/y. Temp. iv. pert-ness, Pope, Dunciad, i. 
stand. See Per- and Stand. Der. persistent, from the stem of the 112. 

pres.part. ; persiVewee; p«rsw/e«c-y, 3 Hen. IV, ii. 2 . 50, PERTAIET, to belong. (F., — L.) M. E. partenen. Will, of 

PEtoOE, a character, individual, body. (F.,-L.) M. E.perfofi, Palerne, 1419; Wyclif, John, x. 13, Not a common word. — O.F. 
(i) a person, Chaucer, C. T. X0339; (2) a parson, id. 480; earlier partenir, to pertain; in Burguy and Roquefort, but not in Cotgrave. 
persuH, Ancren Riwle, p. ia6, 1 . 15. — F. personne, * a person, wight, (It seems to have been supplanted by the comp, apartenir ; see Ap- 
creature ; * Cot. - Lat. persdna, a mask used by an actor, a peisonage, ^ pertain.) — Lat. pertinere, to pertain. See Pertinent. 
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PEBTINACITY* obstinacy. (F., - L.) Phillips, etl. 1 706, gives ft graphical, perpesston, perplication, pcrside, ptrstringt, ptrterebrate, per» 
both pertinacity and pertinacy ; Minsheu, ed. 1627, has only the latter vagatim, all in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Whoever ponders these 
form, which is the commoner one in old authors, though now dis- examples will see that peruse is kept in countenance by many of them, 
used. Pertinacity is from F. pertinacity, omitted by Cotgrave, but The chief difficulty, after all, is in the curious change of sense, from 
occurring in the 1 6th century (Littr^). Pertinacy \% irom Y. pertinace, that of ‘use carefully’ to ‘survey* or ‘read.* The testimony of 
cited by Minsheu, but not found in Cotgrave or Littre. p. Per- Levins is curious ; he seems to have accepted the word literally. We 
tinaeity is a coin^ word ; pertinacy (F. pertinace) is from Lat. perti- may also note, further, that peruse follows the old pronunciation of 
nacia, perseverance. — Lat. pertinaci-, crude form of pertinax, verv use, which had no initial y- sound, as it now has. Thus Chaucer 
tenacious. — Lat. ^r-, very; and tenacious, from /ewere, to hold, could pronounce the usage as tV usage \ C. T. 110. Dor. ^er»s-af» 
See Per- and Tenable. ID&r. pertinaci^ous^ Milton, Apology for Hamlet, ii. 9®* 

Smectymnuus (R.), a coined word, to represent Lat. pertinax, just as PBIIVADB, to penetrate, spread through. (L.) * Pervade, to go 
perspicacious represents perspicax ; pertinacious-ly, -ness. over or through ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. •- Lat. peruadere, to go throu^. 

PEBTINENT, related or belonging to. (F.,— L.) In Shak. — Lat. through; and uadere, to go, allied to E. wade. See Per- 
Wint. Tale, i. 2 . 221. — F. ‘pertinent;* Cot. — Lat. andWade. Dor. ptfr-vas-iVe (rare), from the pp./itfrwastts,Shenstone, 
nent-, stem of pres. part, of pertinere, to belong. — Lat. per-, thoroughly ; Econonw, pt. iii. 

and tenere, to hold, cling to; see Per- and TenaMe. "Dor. perti- PEBvEBT, to turn aside from the right, to corrupt. (F., — L.) 
nent’ly, pertinence ; and see pertinacity. M. E. peruerten (with u for v), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. ii. pr. i, 

PEBTtXBB, to disturb greatly. (F.,— L.) M.E. perturhen, 1 . 737.-F. ‘to pervert, seduce;’ Cot.-Lat. to 
Chaucer, C. T. 908. — F. perturher, ‘to perturb, disturb;* Cot.— overturn, ruin, corrupt (pp. />tfn/ersw.s). — Lat. thoroughly ; and 
Lat. to disturb greatly.- Lat. thoroughly; and /wrfcnrtf, uertere,io turn; see Per- and Verse. "Dot. pervert-er\ aho per- 
to disturb, from turba, a crowd, fsee Per- and Turbid. Der. verse, Fabyan’s Chron. vol. i. c. ti 2 , in the description of Brunc- 
perturb-atdon, spelt pertnrbacyon, Bp. Fisher, On the Seven Psalms, chieklis, from Y. pervers, ‘perverse, cross* (Cot.), which from Lat. 
Ps. 38, ed. Mayor (E. E. T. S.), p. 53, 1 . 21, from Y . perturbation pp. ; Yienee perverse-ly, perverse-uess, pervers-i-ty, pervers-ion. 
(Cot.), which from Lat. acc. perturhationem. Also pervert-ible. 

PERUKE, an artificial head of hair. (F.,— Ttal.,— L.) The same PERVIOACIOUS, wilful, obstinate. (L.) ‘Why should you 
word as periwig, which, however, is the Dutch form of the word ; see be so pervicacious now. Pug ? * Drydcn, Kind Keeper, A. ii. sc. 2 (ed. 
Periwig. For the form peruke, R. refers to a poem by Cotton to John Scott ). Coined by adding -ous to peruicaci-, crude form of pertneax, 
Bradshaw ; and Todd refers to Bp. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, p. wilful, stubborn. fi. Perhaps from per-, thoroughly, and the base 
44 ; we therefore find the word at the close of the 1 7th century, ui- seen in uis, strength. Cf. Lat. pen/icus, stubborn, in which -cws is 
periwig being in earlier use. — F. perruque, ‘a lock of haire;* Cot. a suffix (Aiyan -ka). See Per- and Violate. 

— Ital. parrucca, O.lttA. particcn, ‘a periwigge,* Florio; who also PEBVIuUS, penetrable. (L.) In Diyden, tr. of Ovid, Meleager, 
gives the form perucca. p. The same word with Span, peluca, a 1 . 146. Borrowed directly from peruius, passable, by change of 

wig, Port, peruca ; Littre also cites Sardinian pilncca, and other -us to -ous, as in arduous, &c. — Lat. per, through ; and uia, a way ; 
forms. The key to the etymology is in remembering the frequent hence, * affording a passage through.* See Per- and Voyage. Der. 
interchange of r and / ; the true forms arc those with I, such as Span, pervious-ly, -ness. 

peluca, Sardinian pilucca. These are closely related to Ital. />i 7 wccartf, PESSIMIST, one who complains of everything as being for the 
now used in the sense ‘to pick a bunch of grapes,’ but formerly ‘to woi'st. (L.) Modern ; not in Todd's Johnson. Formed with suffix 
pick or pull out haircs or feathers one by one ; ’ Florio. y. The -ist (=»Lat. -ista, from Gk. -icrrrjs) from Lat. pestim-us, worst. [So 
true old sense of pilucca was probably ‘ a mass of hair separated also optim-ht from optim-us, best.] p. Pessimus is the super!, 

from the head,’ thus furnishing the material for a peruke. Cf. also connected with comp, peior, worse ; see Impair. 

Ital. pelluzo, very soft down, O. Ital. pellucare, pelucnre, ‘ to pluckc PEST, a plague, anything destructive or unwholesome. (F., — L.) 
off the haires or skin of anything, to pick out haires;* Florio. Also ‘The hellish pest\* Milton, P. L. ii. 735. — F. peste, ‘the plague, or 
F. peluche, ‘ shag, plush,* Cot. ; see Plush. 8. The O. Ital. pestilence ; * Cot. — Lat. pestem, acc. of pestis, a deadly disea.se, plague. 
pelucare and Sard, pilucca are formed (by help of a dimin. suffix -uccet) Perhaps from Lat. perdere, to destroy ; see Perdition. Der. pest- 
from Ital. pelo, hair. -Lat. pilum, acc. of pilus, a hair. Root un- house; pesti-ferous. Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. i. c. 3 (R.), 
known. Doublets, periwig, wig. 4®- The usual form of the Englished from Lat. pestiferus (the same as pestifer), from pesti-, 
Ital. dimin. is not -ucca, but -uccio or -i/zzo in the masc., and -uccia, crude form of pestis, and -fer, bringing, iiom ferre, to bring, cognate 
-uzza in the feminine. with E. Bear (1); also pesti-lent, q. v. 

PEBUSE, to examine, read over, survey. (Hybrid ; L. and F.,— PESTEB, to encumber, annoy. (F., — L.) The old sense is to 
L.) In Shak. in the sense ‘ to survey, examine,’ Com. Errors, i. 2. * encumber * or ‘ clog.* ‘ Neyther combred wyth ouer great multitude, 

13 ; also ‘ to read,* Mcrch. Ven. ii. 4. 39. ‘ That 1 perused then ; ’ G. nor pestered wyth loo much baggage ; * Brende, tr. of Q. Curtius, fob 
Turbervile, The Louer to Cupid for Mercy, si. 12. ‘Thus hauynge 25 (R.) ^Pestered [crowded] with innumerable multitudes of people;* 
perused the effecte of the thirde booke, 1 will likewise peruse the North’s Plutarch (in Shakespeare’s Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 175). 
fourth;’ Bp. Gardiner, Explication, &c.. Of the Presence, fol. 76 Hence />«^crow.s, cumbersome, in Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, 
<R.) ‘To peruse, ; * Levins, cd. 1570. And see Skelton, p. 196, 1 . 29 (wrongly explained as /?e.s7f/tfroi/s). A shortened from of 

Phyllyp Sparowe, 1 . 814. A coined word ’; from Per- and Use. impester, by loss of the first syllable, as in the case of/(f«ccfor defence. 
No other source can well be assigned ; but it must be admitted to sport for disport, story for history, &c. Cotgrave explains the F. pp. 
be a barbarous and ill-formed word, compounded of Latin and French, empestre as ‘ imj)estered, intricated, intanglcd, incum]:)ered.’ — O. F. em- 
and by no means used in the true sense; since to per-use could only pestrer, ‘ to i)cstcr, intricate, intangle, trouble, incumber.* Mod. F. 
rightly mean to ‘ use thoroughly,’ as Levins indicates. The sense of empetrer. p. ‘ EmpHrer signifies properly to hobble a horse while 
the word comes nearer to that of the F. revoir or E. ‘ survey ’ or he feeds afield, and depetrer is to free his legs from the bonds. These 
• examine ; ’ cf. ‘ Myself 1 then perused* i. e. surveyed, Milton, P. L. words come from the medieval Lat. pastorium, a clog for horses at 
viii. 267 ; ‘ Who first with curious eye Perused him,’ id. P. R. i. 320. pasture. Pastorium (derived through pastum from pascere, to feed) is 
The F, revoir and E. survey both point to the Lat, uidere, to see ; common in this sense in the Germanic laws : * Si quis in excrcitu ali- 
hence Wedgwood observes: ‘the only possible origin seems Lat. quid furaverit, pas/oriwm, capistrum, frenum,’ &c. (Lex Bavar. tit. II. 
peruisere, to observe [intensive form oi peruidere\, but we are unable vi. i). So also the Lex Longobard. tit. I. xx. 5 • quis 
to show a F. perviser, and if there were such a term, the vocalisation de caballo alieno tulerit ; * Brachet. y. Thus empestrer represents 
of the V in the pronunciation of an E. peruise would be very singular.’ Low Lat. impastoriare*, regularly formed from in, prep,, and pastor- 
Webstcr suggests that peruse arose from the misreading of an old turn, a clog. Pastorium is a derivative from pastus, pp. of pascere, 
Mrord peruise, really pervise, but read as if the v were u. This is in- to feed, inceptive form from a base pa-. - V to feed; see Food, 
genious, but is utterly negatived by the fact that an E. peruise is as ^ Wholly unconnected with pest ; but, on the other hand, it is closely 
mythical as a F. perviser ; at least, no one has yet produced either connected with Pastern, q. v. , , , 1 

the one or the other. On the other hand, there is a fair argument PESTILENT, bringing a plague, hurtful to health or morals, 
for the supposed barbarous coinage from per and use, in the fact that (F., — L.) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 313. ['J'he sb. pestilence is much older; 
compounds with per were once far more common than they are now. M.E. pestilence, P. Plowman, B. v. 13.] — 1 ‘. pestilent, ‘pestilent, 
I can instajace peract. Dr. Henry More, Poems (Chertsey Worthies’ plagu)^;* Cot. — Lat, peshVew/-, stem oi pestilens, iinhealthy; we also 
Librar)'). p. 133, 1 . 31 ; perdure, perjixt, perplanted, perquire, persway, find an old rare form pestilentus. p. PesUlem is formed as a pfes» 
all in Halliweil ; p'ersemte, pertract, Andrew Borde, Introduction of part, from a verb pestilere*, not in use. but founded on the adj. pesUltK 
Knowledge, cd, Fumivall, p. X44, 1 . 32, p, 264, 1 . 25 ; pervestigate, pestilential. This adj. is formed with suffix -It- (Aryan -ro) from 
pervigilate, both in Minsheu; peraction, peraraU, percruciate, perdue- pesti-, crude form of pestis, a plague; sec Pest. Der. pes/iZew^ff, sb, 
perendinate, perflation, perfretation, perfriction, perfusion, (as above), from F.^wrifr/icc* Lat. 
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FS8TIfXi« an instrument for pounding things in a mortar. (F.,—L.)^^- pttrifier,* to make stony;' Cot. Formed as if from Lat. petri^ 
M. 'E.pestel, Tale of Gamelyn, 1 . 132 . * Pestel, of stampynge, Pila, Jicare*^ a coined word, to make stony. ••Lat. petri-^ for peira, a rock; 
pistillus^ pistellus ; * Prompt. Parv. •• O. F. peste/ (Roquefort), later and -Jicare^ for facere^ to make. B, The Lat. pe/ra is merely 
pesteil, * a pestle or pestell ; ' Cot. — Lat. pistillum, a pestle ; regularly borrowed from Gk. irirpa, a rock ; cf. Gk. ir^rpoi, a 
formed, as a dimin. of an unused ih^pisirum*, from pi&ium, supine of «r. ;r - t «« 

pinsere, to pound, rarely spelt pisere, B. Pinsere {sphere) is 
cognate with Gk. wrioc^iv^ to grind coarsely, to pound, and Skt. 
pkht to grind, pound, bruise. -i^PIS, to grind, pound ; whence also 
JixLS&.p^kate^ to push, shove. See Pistil, Piston. 

PET (x), a tame and fondled animal, a child treated fondly. (C.) 

^ The love of cronies, petts, and favourites ; * Tatler, no. 266, Dec. 31, 

1710. Formerly peat, as in Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. i. 78. ‘Pretty 
peat ; * Gascoigne, Flowers, Hir Question ; Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 48. 

Kay (a.d. 1691) calls pet a North-country word, and explains a pet- 
lamb as ‘ a cade lamb.’ Of Celtic origin. — Irish peat, sb. a pet, adj. 
petted, ‘ Oirce peata, petted pigs ; * O’Keilly. Gael, peata, a pet, a 
tame animal. Der. pet, verb ; petUed; and probably pet (2), q. v. 

PET (3), a sudden fit of peevishness. (C.) * In a pet of tem- 

perance Milton, Comus, 721. Shak. has pettish, adj., i.e. capricious, 

Troil. ii. 3. 139 ; spelt petkh. Levins. There was also an old phrase 
‘ to take the pet* or * to take pet* Cotgrave translates F. se mescon- 
tenter de by * to take the pet, to be ill satisfied with.’ The simplest 
and most probable derivation is- from Pet (i), q. v. A pet is a spoilt 
child ; hence pettish, capricious ; to take the pet, to act like a spoilt 
child ; whence, finally, the sb. pet in its new sense of ‘ capricious 
action ' or peevishness. Der. peit-ish, pett-ish-ly, pett-hh-ness. 

PETAIj, a flower-leaf; part of a corolla, ((xk.) *Petala, among 
herbalists, those fine coloured leaves of which the flowers of all 
plants are made up;’ Phillips, cd. 1706. Here petala is the Greek 
plural form, shewing that the word was taken from the Greek 
immediately. — Gk. viraKov (pi. ireVaAa), a leaf; properly neut. of 
vlraKot, spread out, broad, flat. nera-Xo* is formed with suffix -Xos 
(Aryan -ra) from the base itera- (whence also iriTA-wvfu, I spread 
out), extended form of the base ir<r- (for trar-), to spread. Cf. Lat. 
patulus, spreading, paf-ere, to lie open, be spread out. — V I’-A.T, 
to imread out ; see Fathom. Der. petal-oid. 

Petard, a war-engine, a case filled with explosive materials. 

(F., — L.) In Hamlet, iii. 4. 207 ; spelt petar in the quarto edd. of 
Hamlet, and by all editors down to Johnson. Cotgrave has both 
petard and petarre.^mY. petart, petard, *a petard or petarre; an 
engine , . wherewith strong gates are burst open.* Fonned with 
suffix -art or -ard (of Germanic origin, from G. hart, hard; Bracket, 

Introd. § 196) from the verb peter, to break wind. — F. pet, a break- 
ing wind, slight explosion. — Lat. peditum, a breaking wind. — Lat. 
peditus, pp. of pedere (contracted from perdere), to break wind. 4“ 

Lith. persti, i p. s. pr. perd-zui. + Gk. vepdeiv, pard, 4 * ^cel. 

freta, O.H.G. ^rzan, G. furzen. All from^PARD, to crack, 
ciqdodc slightly ; whence also E. partridge. 

FET 10 XiE,the footstalk of a leaf. (F., — L.) Modern; botanical. 

•• F. petiole, a petiole. — Lat, petiolum, acc. of petiolus, a little foot, a 
stem or stalk. p. Apparently for pediolus ; the usual derivation 
is from pedi-, crude form of pes, a foot ; see Foot. 

PETITIOKT, a prayer, supplication. (F., — L.) M.E. peticion, 
petition; Rob. of Brumie [not Rob. of Glouc.], tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 313, 1 . petition, ‘a petition ;* Cot. ^Jjat. petitionem, acc. of 

petitio, a suit. — Lat. pelitus, pp. of petere, to attack, ask ; orig. to fall 
on. — PAT, to %, fall; whence also E. find, feather, &c. ; see 
Find, Feather, impetus. Der. petition, vb., petition-ar-y, petition- 
er, petition-ing. 

PETHEXi, PETEREli, a genus of ocean-birds. (F., — G.,— L., 

— Gk.) ‘The petereh, to which sailors have given the name of 
Mother Carey's chickens;' Hawkes worth’s Voyages (Todd). The 
si^elling petrel is used in a translation of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., London, 

1 792, where we are told that the stormy petrels ‘ sometimes hover over 
the water like swallows, and sometimes appear to run on the top of it;* 
vol. ii. p. 138. From the latter peculiarity they take their name.— 

F. pdtrel (sometimes petrel ) ; Littre cites a letter written by Buflbn, 
dated 1783, who gives his opinion that petrel is a better spelling than 
peUrel, because ue derivation is from the name Peter, which is 
pronounced, he says, as Petre. (The usual F. word for Peter is 
Pierre.) p. Ihus petrel is formed as a diminutive of Pitre or 
Peter ; and the allusion is to the action of the bird, which seems 
to walk on the sea, like St. Peter. The G. name Petersvogel (lit. 

Peter-fowl*=Peter-bird) gives clear evidence as to the etymology. — 

G. Peter. — Lat. Petrus, Peter. •• Gk. Uirpot, a rock ; a name given to 
the apostle by Christ ; see John, i. 43, in the orig. Gk, text. See 
PetrlfJjr. % The F. Petre was prob. borrowed from G, Peter, 
not from t he L at. directly. 

PETRIFY, to turn into stone. (F.,— L., — Gk.) Properly 
transitive ; also used intransitively. ‘ When wood and many other 
bodies do petrfy;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. ii. c. i. § 3.— ^ 


mass of rock, a 

stone. Der. petrfact-ion, as if from a Lat. pp. petrifactus *, but the 
older word is petrification, from F. petrification, ‘a petrification, a 
making stony* (Cot.) ; petrifact-ive ; also petrific, adj., Milton, P.L. 
X. 294. 

PETROPjEUM, rock-oil. (Hybrid ; Gk. and L.) Minsheu, ed. 
1637, explains petrol or petroleum as ‘a kind of marie or chaulky 
clay ; ' this is the same word, differently applied. Coined from Lat. 
peir-, stem of petra, a rock, a word borrowed from Gk. virpa ; and 
Lat. oleum, oil. See Petriftr and Oil. ^ There is a curious 
mention of rock-oil in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander; see North’s 
Plutarch, ed. 1631, p. 702. 

PETRONElf, a horse-pistol. (F., - Span., - L.) * Their peeces 

then are called petronels;* Gascoigne, The Continuance of the 
Author, upon the Fniite of Fetters, st. 7; Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 408. 
Spelt petrionel in Ben Jonson, Every Man, ed. Wheatley, iii. i ; some 
edd. have petronel. — F. petrinal, ‘ a petronell, or horseman's piece ; ' 
Cot. p. Wedgwood remarks that they are said to have been 
invented in the Pyrenees ; and he is very likely right in deriving the 
word from Span, petrina, a girdle, belt ; as a horseman’s carbine 
would require to be slung by a belt. Cf. O. Ital. pietranelli, ‘ souldiers 
serving on horseback, well armed with a pair of cuirasses and wea- 
poned with a fire-locke-picce or a snaphance or a petronell ; ' Florio. 
y. Span, petrina is allied to Span, petrol, a poitrel ; both are from 
Lat. pector-, stem of pectus, the breast ; see Poitrel. 

PETTY, small, insignificant. (F., — C. ?) Common in Shak. ; sec 
Merch. Ven. i. i. 12, &c. M.E. petit, P. Plowman, B. xiv. 242.— 
F. petit, ‘ little, small, . . meane, petty ; ' Cot. p. Perhaps of 

Celtic origin ; Diez connects it not only with Sardinian piticu, little, 
Wallachian pitic, a dwarf, O. Ital. pitetto, petitto, Prov. and Catalan 
petit, Wallachian piti, small, little ; but also with Span, pito, a pointed 
piece of wood [1 can only find Span, piton, a tenderling, sprig or 
sprout of a tree], and O. F. pite, a small piece of money (Cotgrave). 
He cites several other words (none of them very easy to verify), 
from all of which he concludes the existence of a Celtic base pit, 
meaning something with a fine point, preserved in W. pid, a tapering 
point. y. Similarly the Ital. piccolo, little, may be related to a 
Celtic base pic, seen in W. pig, a point, peak, bill, beak. ^ The 
W. pitw, petty, may be borrowed from English. Der. petti-ly ; 
petti-ness. Hen. V, iii. 6. 136; peiti-coat, i.e. little coat, As You Like 
It, i. 3. 15 (see Coat) ; pettifogger, Marston, The Malcontent, A. i. 
sc. 6 (R.), spell pettie fogger in Minsheu, ed. 1627, allied to prov. E. 
fog, to hunt in a servile manner, to flatter for gain, used by Dekker 
(Halliwell), from O. Du, focker, ‘ a monopole, or an engrosser of 
wares and commodities,’ Hexham. 

PETUliANT, peevish. (L.) In Ben Jonson, Epigram 2 (To 
My Book), 1 . 5. — Lat. petulant-, stem of petulans, forward, pert, 
petulant ; lit. * ready to attack in a small way,’ as it answers to the 
form of a pres. part, of petulare *, a dimin. of petere, to attack, seek. 
See Petition. Der. petulant-ly ; also petulance, from F. petulance, 

* pelulancy,’ Cot. ; petulanc-y. 

PEW, an inclosed seat in a church. (F., — L., — Gk.) M.E. puwe, 

* Yparroked in jpwwM ’«= enclosed in pews; P. Plowman, C. vii. 144. 
— O. F. pui, an elevated place, the same as puye, ‘an open and 
outstanding terrace or gallery, set on the outside with rails to lean 
on ;’ Cot. Cf. Span, poyo, a stone-bench near a door, Ital. poggio, a hil- 
lock. [Prob. orig. applied to a raised desk to kneel at.] — Lat. podium, 
an elevated place, a balcony, esp. a balcony next the arena, where the 
emperor and other distinguished persons sat. [The loss of d and 
final -um, and change of po-i to O. F. pui, are perfectly regular.] — Gk. 
v 6 htov, a little foot ; whence the senses of footstool, support for the 
feet, gallery to sit in, &c. must have been evolved ; for there can be 
no doubt as to the identity of the Gk. and Lat. words.— Gk. iro8£-, 
crude form of vobe, a foot; with dimin. suffix -ov. Gk. iroitt is 
cognate with E.foot ; see Foot. Der. few-fellow, Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 58. 
|ir The Du. ^e, ‘ a pue’ (Hexham), is borrowed from F. puye. 

PBWBT, PEEWIT, the lapwing. (E.) * Pewet or Puet, a 

kind of bird ; * Phillips, cd. 1 706. ‘ Een Piewit-vogel, ofte for] 

Kiewit, a puet, or a lap-winckle ; ’ Hexham’s Du. Diet., ed. 1058. 
Nam ed fro m its cry. So also Du. piewit or kiewit, G. kibitz, 
PEWTER» an alloy of lead with tin or zinc. (F., — E.?) M. E. 
pewtir, pewtyr. *Pewtyr, metalle ;’ Proinpt. Parv. 'Pewter pottes 
Lydgate, London Ly^peny, st. 12. — O. F. peutre, peautre, piautre, a 
kind of metal (Roquefort). Peutre stands, as usual, for an older 
form peltre ; cf. Span, peltre, Ital. peltro, pewter. Diez remarks that 
the Italians believe their word peltro was borrowed from England ; 
but he rejects this solution, on the ground that the form pewter could 
not weU become peltro in Italian. I’l^e solution is, probably, that the 
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Ital., Span., and O. F. forms have lost an initial 5, owing to the A 
difficulty of sounding the initial sp ; and the original word really 
does appear in E. in the fonn spelter. * Spelter, a kind of metall, not 
known to the antients, which the Germans call zink;* Blouht*s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. pewter are often confounded. See 

Spelter. Der. pewter^er. Prompt. Parv. 

PHAETON, a kind of carriage. (F.,-iL.,«Gk.) Properly 
Phaethont but we took the word from French. Spelt phaeton (tri- 
syllabic) in Young, Night Thoughts, 1. 245 from end.— F.pAne/o«, a 
phaeton ; occurring in a work written in 179a (Littre).-F. Phaethon^ 
proper name. — Lat.' PAae/Aow. — Gk. son of Helios, and 

driver of the chariot of the sun. — Gk. <pai$ow, radiant, pres. part, of 
tpaiOuv, to shine, lengthened form of ^civ, to shine. — y^BHA, to 
shine ; see Phantom. 

PHAIiANX, a battalion of troops closely arrayed. (L., — Gk.) 
In Minsheu, ed. 1627; and Milton, P. L. i. 550, iv. 979. — Lat. 
phalanx. — Gk. (pdkay£. a line of battle, battle-array, a battalion. Of 
uncertain origin. ^ The Lat. pi. is phalanges. 

PHANTASM, a vision, spectre. (Gk.) Phaniasme, Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. A shortened form of phantasma, Jul. Cces. ii. i. 65. — Gk. 
tp&vraaiM, a spectre ; see Phantom. Der. phantasm~agoria, lit. a 
collection of spectres, as shewn by the magic lantern, from Gk. dyopa, 
an assembly, collection, which from dytipuv, to assemble. Doublet, 
phantom. 

PH ANTASTIC, PHANTASY ; see Fantastic, Fancy. 

PHANTOM, a vision, spectre. (F., — L., — Gk.) Partly conformed 
to the Gk. spelling. M. H. fantome, Chaucer, C. T. 5457 ; fantum, 
Wyclif, Matt. xiv. 26. — O. F. fantosme, phantosme, * a spirit, ghost ;* 
Cot. — Lat. phantasma. "•Gk. fpdvrojafM, a vision, spectre, lit. an ap- 
parition, appearance. — Gk. KpavrdCeiv, to display; in passive, to 
appear ; made from sb. (pdurrjs *, one who shews, only used in the 
compounds Upo-pdvrrft, avKo-^dvrrjs ; see Hierophant, Syco- 
phant.— Gk. 4>ov-, as seen in paiveiv { = <pdp-yetv), to shew, lit. *to 
cause, to shine,* with suffix ~rijs (Aryan ~ta ) ; <pav- is an extended 
form of 4>a-, to shine ; cf. (fideiv, to shine, <pdos, light. — to 
shine ; cf. Skt. bhd, to shine, Lat. focus, the blazing hearth. Hence 
also/<2«-/a5-y (shorter form fancy), hiero-pkant, syco-phant, dia-phan-ous, 
pheti’-o-men-on, phase, em-pkasds, phaeton, photograph, phosphorus. See 
Fancy, Focus, Phenomenon, Phase. Doublet, phantasm. 

PHABISEE, one of a religious school among the jews. (L.,— I 
Gk. — Heb.) Partly conformed to the Gk. spelling; M. E. farisee, 
Wyclif, Matt. ix. ii. — Lat. phariseus, pharisaeus. Matt. ix. 11 (Vul- 
gate).— Gk. ipaptaaios. Matt. ix. ii ; lit. ‘one who separates himself 
from men.’ — Heb. pdrash, to separate. Der. Pharisaic, Pharisanc’-al. 

PHABMACY,the knowledge of medicines; the art of preparing 
medicines. (F., — L., — Gk.) Partly conformed to the Gk. spelling. 
M. E. fermacy, Chaucer, C. T. 2715. — O.F. farmacie, later pAar- 
macie, ‘a curing, or medicining with drugs;’ Cot. — Lat. pAarwacm. 

— Gk. pharmacy. — Gk. ^<lp/4owcoi', a drug. p. Perhaps 

so called from its bringing help ; from <pdp€iv, Doric form of (pipeiv, 
to bear, bring, cognate with E. hear ; see Bear (r). Der. pharmac- 
eu-t-ic, formed with suffix -ic (Gk. -tiros) from <papfWJc€VT-^s, a drug- 
gist, which again is formed with suffix -ti;s (Aryan •ta) from 
€papfiaK€h~€iv, to administer a drug, from <pappaKsvs, a druggist; 
hence pharmaceutic-al, pharmaceutics. Also pharmaco-poeia, from 
voUiv, to make, prepare. 

PHABYNX, the cavity forming the upper part of the gullet. 
(L., — Gk.) In Phillips’ Diet. ed. 1 706. — Late Lat. pharynx ; merely 
the Latinised form of the Gk. word. — Gk. <pdpvy^, the joint opening 
of the gullet and wind-pipe ; also, a cleft, a bore ; closely allied to 
tpdpay^, a chasm, gulley, cleft, ravine, and to tpapdtiv, to plough. 
All from the base <pap^, to bore, cut, pierce, hence, to cleave ; cognate 
with Lat. forare and E. bore. — -^BHAK, to bore, cut ; see Bore (i). 
Perforate. 

PHASE, PHASI8, an appearance ; a particular appearance of 
the moon or of a planet at a given time. (L., — Gk.) The form 
phase does not appear to have been borrowed from F. phase, but to 
have resulted as an E, singular from the pi, sb. phases, borrowed im- 
mediately from Latin. * Phases, appearances; in astronomy, the 
several positions in which the moon and other planets appear to our 
sight, &c. ; * Phillips’ Diet., ed. 1 706. ‘ Phasis, an appearance ; * 

Bailey, vol. ii. 1731. And see Todd’s Johnson. — Late Lat. phasisl 
pi. phases (not in White’s Diet.) ; merely the Lat. form of the Gk. 
word. — Gk, <pd<ne, an appearance ; from the base ^a-, to shine ; cf. 
^dos, light. — BH A, to shine ; see Phantom. Der. em-phasis, 
q. V. fir The Gk. tpdais not only means ‘ appearance,’ as above ; 
but also ‘a saying, declaration,’ in which sense it is connected with 
tprjiu, I speak, declare, from ^ BH A, to speak ; see Ban. This ex- 
plains the word em~phasis. The root BHA, to sj^eak, declare, is 
probably identical with BHA, to shine, to shew, 

PHEASANT, a gallinaceous bird. (F.,— L., — Gk.) Now con-^ 


formed to the Gk. spelling as far as relates to the initial ph. Formed 
with excrescent t (common after «, as in tyran-t, aneien-t, parehmen-t) 
from M. E.^sawn, Will, of Paleme, 183 ; later {ormfesatmt, Chaucer, 
Pari, of Foules, 357.— O. F .faisan, ‘ a phesant Cot. — Lat^Aosiano, 
a pheasant ; put for Pi^siana au(s -= Phasian bird, where Phasiam is 
the fem. of Phasianus, adj. ; we also find phasianus, masc., a pheasant. 

— Gk. <haaiav6e, a pheasant, lit. Phasian, i. e. coming from the river 
Phasis (♦oiris) in Colchis. p. The river Phasis is now called the 
Rioni ; it flows from the Caucasus into the Black Sea, at its extreme 

E. poin t. 

PHENIX, PHOEjNIX, a fabulous bird. (L., — Gk.) The word 
appears very early. Spelt fenix, it is the subject of an A. S. poem 
extant in the Exeter book; printed in Grein’s Biblioihek, i. 215. 
This poem is imitated from a Lat. poem with the same title. — Lat. 
phoenix', Pliny, Nat. Hist. i. 2, 2. — Gk. a phtenix ; see Hero- 
dotus, ii. 73, and Smith’s Classical Dictionary. p. The same 
word also means Phoenician or Punic (Gk. =* Lat. Punieus) ; 

also, a palm-tr^e; also purple-red. The origin can hardly be as- 
signed. ^ Littr^ supposes that the phoenix was named from its 
bright colour ; and that the colour was so named because invented 
by the Phcenicians. 

PHENOMENON, a remarkable appearance, an observed result. 
(L., — Gk.) F ormerly phenomenon, with pi. pheenomena, as in Phillips, 
ed. 1706. — Lat. phenomenon, pi. phenomena. •"Gk. <paiv6p.svov, pi. 
(patvdfxtva, properly the neut. of the pass. part, of tpalvtiv, to shew 
(pass, (palvofxai, to be shewn, to appear). P. (paipety^s^v-yuv, 

lit. to make bright ; from 4>av-, lengthened form of tpa-, to shine. — 
^ BHA, to shine ; see Phantom. Der. phenomen~al, a coined adj. 
PHIAXi, a small glass vessel or bottle. (F., — L.,— Gk.) Formerly 
spelt vial, viall, viol ; altered to phial (a more ‘ learned * form) in some 
mod. edd. of Shake.speare. We find phial as well as vial in Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. See Vial. 

PHILANTHBOPY, love of mankind. (L., — Gk.) Spelt phil^ 
anthropie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Englished from philanthropia. 

— Gk. fpiKavBponma, benevolence. — Gk. loving mankind. 

— Gk. (f>t\~, for ^lAo-, crude form of ^/Aot, friendly, kind; and 
dvOpofirot, a man. [The words philosophy, phiMogy shew that ^lA- 
represents <fii\os, adj., not <pik€ip, verb.) See Philosophy and 
Anthropology. Der./>Ai/an^Aro/»-iV; />Ai7a»/Aro/>-i5/, Young, Night 
Thoughts, Night 4, 1. 603. 

PHIIjHABMONIC, loving music. (Gk.) Modern ; not in Todd’s 
Jolmson. Coined from Gk. (piK-, for (pl\os, friendly, fond of ; and 
harmonica, Latinised form of Gk. dpfAovla, harmony; with suffix -xos; 
as if from Gk. fpik^tp/xovfKos. See Philosophy and Harmony. 
PHILIBEO, a kilt (Gaelic). See Fillibeg. 

PHILIPPIC, n discourse full of invective. (L.,— Gk.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627; and in Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, sat. x. 1. 196.— 
Lat. Philtppicum, used by Juvenal (sat. x. 1. 125) in the pi. Philippica, 
used to denote the celebrated orations of Demosthenes against Philip. 

— Gk. ipiKitnros, a lover of horses ; also Philip, a personal name. — 
Gk. 0iA-, for <plKoe, fond of ; and tirirot, a horse, cognate with Lat. 
e^tis. See Philosophy and Equine. 

PHIliOIiOGY, the study of languages. (L., — Gk.) In Skelton, 
Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 504. Spelt phildogie in Minsheu, ed. 
1627. Englished from Lat. />Ai7o/ogia. — Gk. ^xAoAoy/a, love of talk- 
ing ; hence, love of learning and literature. — Gk. <l>t\6\oyo$, fond of 
talking ; also, a student of language and history. — Gk. 0lAo-, crude 
form of (ftihos. fond of ; and \6yos, discourse, from XlytiP, to speak. 
See Philosophy and Legend. Der. philologi-c-al, philologi-c-aldy ; 
philolog-ist. 

PHILOSOPHY, love of wisdom, knowledge of the causes of 
phenomena. (F., — L.,-Gk.) M.E. philosophie, Rob. of GIouc. p, 
i-jo, k 5 J Chaucer, C. T. 2^^. philosophie, ‘philosophy;’ Cot.— 
Lat. philosophia. ^Gk. tpiKoaotpla, love of wisdom. — Gk. <pi\6(ro<po9, 
lit. loving a handicraft or art ; also, a lover of true knowledge. — Gk. 
4>fAo-, crude fonp of <piKos, friendly, also, fond of ; and aotp-, base of 
ff6<p-oe, skilful, and aoifna, skill (see Sophist). p. The etymology 
of (pihos is quite uncertain. Der. philosophise, philosophi-c-al, philoso- 
phi-c-al-ly ; philosoph’-ise, a coined word, spelt philosophize by Cotgrave, 
who uses it to translate the F. voxh philosopher— hoX. philosophari^ 
Gk. <pi\o(Totf>€iv, to be a philosopher. Also philosoph-er, M. E. philo* 
sophre, Chaucer, C. T. 299 ; here the r is a needless addition, as the 

F. word was philosophe,' correctly answering to Lat. ptdlosopkus and 
Gk.^i\6ao<, pot, 

PHILTBE, a love potion. (F..-L.,-Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. — F. philtre, ‘an amorous potion;’ Cot. — Lat. philtrum (Juv. 
vi. ^9). — Gk. ffttKrpov, a love charm, love potion, drink to make one 
love. - Gk. 4wA., for <plkot, dear, loving ; and suffix -rpon (Aryan 
denoting the agent. 

PHLG^OTOMY, blood-letting. (F..-L„-Gk.) Spelt 
botomie in Mihsheu, ed. 162'j. •"¥. phlebotomie, ‘phlebotomy, blood* 
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letting ;* Cot. ■■ Lat. phlebotoma. — Gk. <pktfi 6 rofda, blood-letting, lit. 
cutting of a vein. Gk. crude form of fkiip, a vein ; and 

rotJi 6 $t cutting. p. Tne sb. tpKiif is from ^Accn/, to gush, over- 
flow, from the base 0Af-, akin to ^Xo-, to spout forth, discussed in 
Curtius, i. 375 ; allied to Lvit. flare, E. blow (i), and to Lot. florere, 
E. 6/ow (2). — -^BHLA, to blow; Kick, i. 703. y. For Gk. 
rifivtiv, see Tome. And see Fleam. 

PHLEGM, slimy matter in the throat, sluggishness, indifference. 
(F., •- L., — Gk.) Spelt flegtne in Cotgravc. R. quotes from Ar- 
buthnot, On Aliments, c. 6 : ‘ Phlegm among the ancients signified a 
cold viscous humour, contrary to the etymology of the word, which 
is from <p\ 4 ytiv, to bum ; but amongst them there were two sorts of 
fhlegm, cold and hot.* The use of the woid was due to the supposed 
influence of the four ‘humours,’ which v'cre blood, cholcr, phlegm, 
and gall ; phlegm causing a dull and sluggish temperament. Chaucer, 
C. T. 635, has sawceflem, a word formed from Lat. salsutn phlegma, 
salt phlegm. mF. phlegme, ‘flegme;’ Cot. — Lat. /»A/egmn. — Gk. 
4 pK 4 y/ja, base (pkey/MT-, (1) a flame, (2) inflammation, (3) phlegm.*- 
Gk. <l>\ 4 ytiv, to bum. p. Gk. ^ktyfjux (from 4>X€7«v) = Lat. 
flamma (put for flagma, from the base flag- ii^agrare, to bum). 
Thus phlegm is a doublet of flame. See Flame, Flagrant, Bright. 
J>er. phlegmat-ic, misused by Mrs. Quickly in Merry Wives, i. 4. 79, 
from the Gk. adj. tl>\fyfjMTiK6$, from the base <f>ktyiMT - ; phlegmat- 
ie-al, phlegmat-ic-al-ly. Doublet, flame, 

PHLOX, the name of a flower. (Gk.) It means * flame,* from its 
colour. In Phillips, ed. 1706. — Gk. </)X^^, a flame. — Gk. Kpklyeip, to 
bum ; see Phlegm. 

PHOCIHE, j^ertaining to the seal family of mammals. (L., — Gk.) 
Scientific. — Lat. phoca, phoce, a seal. — Gk. ipwKri, a seal ; Homer, Od. 

iv. 404. 

, PHGBNIX, the same as Phenix, q. v. 

PHOHETIC, representing sounds. (Gk.) Modem ; not in Todd's 
Johnson ; the science of sounds was formerly called phonics, spelt 
phonicks in Blount's Gloss., cd. 1706. — Gk, (fttuvijriKos, belonging to 
speaking. — Gk. </»<uP€-<u, T jiroduce a sound. — Gk. <pojvrj, a sound ; 
formed with suffix -vrj (Aryan -na) from <p(u~, parallel form to in 
I speak. — BHA, to speak ; whence also E. ban. See Ban. 
Der.phoneiic’al.phonetic-al-ly; also, fi om sb. pcopfj, phon-ics (as above); 
phono-graphy, from ypat^uv, to write; phono-graph, phono- graph-er, 
phono-graph-ic, phono-graph- ic-al ; also phono-logy, from -koyta, a 
discourse, from kiyew, to speak ; phono-type, phono-typ-y. Also, from 
Gk. fpdtvfj, anthem * anti-phon. 

PHOSPHORUS, a yellowish wax-like substance, of inflam- 
mable nature. (L., — Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Discovered in 1667 
(Haydn). — Lat. phosphorus. ^tuenpopos, bearing, bringing, or 
giving light. — Gk. light, equivalent to (pdos, light, from the base 
to shine ; and -0opo», bringing, from <p 4 peiv, to bring. P'rom 
^ BHA, to shine ; and IJli AK, to bring, bear. Der. phosphor-ic, 
phosphor-ot/s, phosphur-et, phosphur-et-ted, phosphor-esc-ence. 

Photography, the art of producing pictures by the action 
of light. (Gk.) Modern ; ¥ox Talbot’s photographs took the place 
of the old Daguerreotypes about 1839 (Haydn). — Gk. <pojTo-, cmde 
form of ipojt, light ; and ypap-nv, to write (hence, to produce impres- 
Siions). The Gk. <pm is equivalent to <pa- 09 , light, from the base 
which from ^ BHA, to shine ; cf, Skt. hhd, to shine, f'ick, i. 
685. Der. photograph, short for photographed picture ; photograph-ic, 
fhotograph-er. So photo-meter, an instrument for measuring the 
intensity of light ; see Metre. 

PHRASE, part of a sentence, a short sentence. (F., — L.,— Gk.) 
Frequent in Shak. Merry Wives, i. 1. 151, i. 3. 33, kc.’^Y. phrase, not 
in Cotgrave, but cited in Minsheu ; Littrc cites the spelling frase in 
the 1 6th century. — Lat. />Xrasii. — Gk. ^pdais, a speaking, speech, 
phrase. — Gk. <ppd^Hv {=i ^pab-yuv), to speak. p. The Gk. base 
^pab- is probably allied to Goth./rfl/-,/ra/A-, as seen in frathjan, to 
perceive, know, think, understand, usfratwjan, to make wise. The 
Gk. ippabfft, shrewd, cunning, answers to Goth, /rods, froths, wise. 
See Fick, i. 679. Der. phrase, vb.. Hen. VIII, i. i. 34 ; phrase-less, 
Shak. Lover's Complaint, 226; phrase-o-logy. Spectator, no. 616, a 
strange compound, in which the o is inserted to fill out the word, and 
conform it to other words in ’0-logy\ phrase-o-logi-c-al. Also anti- 
phrasis, para-phrase, peri-phrasis. 

PHRENOLOGY, the science of the functions of the mind. (Gk.) 

* Phrenology, a compound term of modern formation, in very common 
use, but not very clearly explained by those who employ it ;' Richard- 
son.— Gk. (ppeui-, cruae form of ppliv, the mind ; and -\oyia, from 
X 6 yo$, a discourse, which from kiyeiv, to speak. p. The Gk. 
pp^y is possibly allied to Gk. mrh'fiv, whence E. spleen, Der. 
phrenologi-c-al, phrenolog-ist. 

phthisis, consumption of the lungs. (L., — Gk.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706. [The disease was formerly called ‘the phthisick* as in 
Blount's GI0SS.1 ed. 1674. This is an adjectival form, from Lat., 
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^phthhica, fern, of phthisieus^ Gk. pOKrticdt, consumptive. The diffi- 
culty of sounding phth was easily got over by the substitution of / for 
the compound sound ; hence Phillips has ‘ Phthisis, the phthisich or 
tissick ; * and it is still called ‘ the tizic* The spelling tysyke occurs as 
early as in Skelton, Magnificence, 1 . 561. So also Ital. tisica, Span. 
tisica, lists, consumption. Milton speaks of ‘ a broken-winded tizzic ;* 
Animadversions on the Remonstrants’ Defence (R.).] — Lat./>X?Atsf5. — 
Gk. rp&iait, consumption, a decline, decay. — Gk. pBieiv, to decay, 
wane, dwindle. The Gk. pB answers to Skt. ksh, and ipBUiv is allied 
to Skt. kshi, to desfroy, whence pp. kshita, decayed, and kshitis*=» 
ipBiaia; Curtius, ii. :47o. Der. phthisi-c, phthisi-c-al. 
PHYIjACTERY, a charm, amulet, esp. among the Jews, a slip 
of parchment inscribed with four passages from scripture. (F., — L.,— 
Gk.) Spelt philaterie in Tyndall’s version, a. d. 1526 ; M. li. fllaterie, 
Wyclif, Matt, xxiii. 5. — O. Y . jilatere, filatiere, forms given in Littre, 
s. v. phylactere ; Cotgrave spells it phylacterie. [The c, omitted in 
Wyclif and Tyndall, was after\vards restored.] — Lat. phylacterium, 
fylacterium.^^Gk. ipvkanrljpiov, a preservative, amulet ; Matt, xxiii. 5. 
— Gk. (pvkaKrfjp, a guard, watchman. — Gk. pvkdaatiu (fut. f^vXdfw), 
to guard. Cf. pvKa^, a watchman, guard. 

PHYSIC, the art of healing diseases ; hence, a remedy for disease. 
(F., — L., — Gk.) ‘ Throw to the dogs;' Macb. v. 3. 47. ‘A 
doctor of phisike;* Chaucer, C. T. 413. Spelt flsike, Seven Sages, ed, 
Weber, 1 86. — O. F. phisike, phisique. * Phisique est une science par le 
[la] qiiele on connoist toiites les manieres du cors de I’homme, et par 
le quele on garde le [la] sante du cors et remue les maladies;' 
Alebrant, fol. 2 (13th cent. ; cited in Littre). In Cotgrave’s time, the 
word had a more ‘ learned ' meaning ; he gives ‘ Physique, naturall 
philosophy,* and * Physicien, a naturall philosopher.* — I.at. 
physice, natural science (White). — Gk. {pvainff, fern, of <pvaiK 6 s, natural, 
IDhysical. — Gk. crude form of (pbais, nature, essence of a thing; 
with suffix -Kos. p. Gk. ^vais = pv-ns, formed with suffix -ria 

(Aryan -ia) from the base if>v- appearing in <j>b€tv, to produce, also, to 
grow, wax. — to grow, to be; whence also Skt. bhil, to be, 
Lat. /ore, and E. be. Sec Be. Der. physic, verb. As You Like It. i. 
I. 92 ; physics, physic-al, physic-al-ly, physic-ist. Also physic-i-an, M.£. 
fisician, flsicien, spelt flsicion in King Alisanndcr, ed. Weber, 3504, 
from O. F. physicien, coined as if from Lat. physicianus *. Also physio- 
gnomy, q. V. ; physiology, q. v. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, visage, expression of features. (F., — L.,— 
Gk.) I-.it. ‘ the art of knowing a man’s disposition from his features ;* 
but frequently used as merely equivalent to features or face. M. E. 
flsnomie, visnomie; also flsnamy,/yssnamy. ‘The fairest of fyssnamy 
that fourmede was cuer ; ’ allit. Morlc .A.rlhure, ed. Brock, 3331 ; cf. 
1 . 1114. — O. F. phisonomie, which occurs in the 13th century (Littre) ; 
Cotgrave has * Physiognomie, physiognomic, a guess at the nature, or 
the inward disposition, by the feature, or outward lineaments ; ' and 
he gives physonomie as an old form of the word. The mod, F. is 
physionomie. [Observe that, though the g is now inserted in the 
word, it is not sounded ; we follow the F. pronunciation in this 
respect.] Cf. Ital. and Span, flsonomia, features, countenance. 
Formed as if from a Lat. physiognomia *, but really corrupted from a 
longer form physiognomonia, which is merely the Lat. form of the 
Gk. word. — Gk, <^v<7to7va>;*ovIa, the art of reading the features; for 
which the shorter form tpvaioyvufAia is occasionally found. — Gk. 
fpvaioyvufjuuv, skilled in reading features, lit. Judging of nature. — Gk, 
(pvaio; extended from <f>v(n-, crude form of (pvais, nature ; and yyu- 
fjiojv, an interpreter; sec Physic and Gnomon. Der. physiognom-ist, 
PHYSIOLOGY, the science of nature. (P'., — L., — Gk.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — P'. physiologic, in Cotgrave. — Lat. /»Ays/o- 
/ogia. — Gk. <f>v(Tio\oyla, an enquiry into the nature of things. — Gk, 
Kpvaio-, extended from <f>vfft-, crude form of tphais, nature; and -Xoyia, 
a discourse, from XcJ7ot, speech, which from \iyuv, to speak. See 
Physics and Legend. Der. phyMogi-c-al, physiologi-c-al-ly. 
PIACULAR, expiatory, or requiring expiation. (L.) Little used 
now. Blount, cd, 1694, has both piacular and /taci//o»s. — Lat. pia- 
cularis, expiatory. — Lat. an expiation; formed, with suffixes 
-cu 4 u-, from piare, to expiate, propitiate, make holy, — Lat. pius, 
sacred, pious ; see Pious, Expiate. 

PIANOFORTE, PIANO, a musical instrument. (Ital., — L.) 
Generally called piano, by abbreviation. Added by Todd to John- 
son’s Diet. Invented a. d. 1717; first made in London, 1766 (Haydn). 
So called Irpm producing both soft and loud effects. — Ital. piano, 
soft; and forte, strong, loud. — Lat. planus, even, level (hence, smooth, 
soft) ; and /or strong. See Plain and Force (i). Der. pian-ist, 
a coined word. 

PIASTRE, an Italian coin. (F.,-Ital.,— L., — Gk.) * Piaster, a 
coyn in Italy, about the value of our crown ; ' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. — P'. piastre, in Cot. — Ital. piastra, ‘any kind of plate or leafe 
of raettal ;* piastra d*argento, ‘ a coine or plate of silver used in 
I Spainc ' (Florio), [But the form of the word is Italian.] Closely 
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*a plaisterj’^norio. Cf. also O. Ital. p/asnuv.^ ^tha earth by a surveyor that measures with cord or a chain.’ Himiii.^ 

* a kind of coine or plate of silver in Spaine/ id. In fact, the word of pic, a pickaxe ; see Pickaxe. Der.picitc/, verb. Doublet, pt^iier. 
w a mere variant of Plaster, q.v. The lamina of metal was PIO K IjE, a liquid in which substances are preserved. (Du,? oi' 

* ™ ‘ flattened piece.* E. ?) M. E. pikil, pykyl. * Pykyl, sawee, Picuh ; * Prompt. Parv. Cf. 

PIAZZA, a square surrounded by building; a walk under a Du. pclrc/, pickle, brine ; Low G. pcitW. the same (Bremen Wbrterb.). 

roof supported by pillars. (Ital.,—L.) Properly pronounced piatzot p. Origin unknown ; the old story that pickle took its name from its 
as in Italian, with the Ital. vowel-sounds. In rather early use; inventor, whose name is given as William Beuheler in Pennant’s 
described in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, at which time it was applied British JZoology, vol. iii, and as Wilhelm BHckel in the Bremen 
to the piazza in Covent Garden. * The piazza or market-stead ; * Worterbuch, is an evident fable ; b would not become />, the usual 
Fox, Martyrs, p. 16a i, an. 1555 (R.) — Ital. piazza^ ‘a market-place, corruption being the other way. By way of mending matters, the 
the chiefest streete or broad way or place in a town ; * Florio.*-Lat. name is turned into PbkH in Mahn’s Webster, to agree with G. pbkeU 
fiaiea’i see Place. Doublet, p/ace. ^ pickle; but then Piikel will not answer to the Du. form pekeU 

PIBROCH, the music of the bag-pipe, a martial tune. (Gaelic.) y* Wedgwood's suggestion is preferable to this, viz. that ihe word is 
‘ The pibroch resounds, to the piper’s loud number. Your deeds on E., and the frequentative of the verb to pick^ in the sense ‘to cleanse,* 
the echoes of dark Loch na Garr;* Byron, Lachin y Gair (1807). with reference to ‘the gutting or cleansing of the fish with which 

* Pibroch is not a bag-pipe, any more than duet means a fiddle ;* the operation is begun.’ The prov. V.. pickle, to pick, is still in use ; 

Edinb. Review, on the same. — Gael. j&io6flir£acAd, the art of playing and the Prompt. Parv. has; *pykelynge, purgulacio,’ dciivcd from 
on the bag-pipe, piping ; a pipe-tune, a piece of music peculiar to 'pykyn, or clcn%yn, or cullyn owte the onclene, purgo, purgulo, 
the bag-pi^,* &c. -• Gael. pio6air, a piper. * Gael. /><o6, a pipe, a bag- segrego.’ Also *pykynge, or clensynge, purgacio.’ Sec Pick, 
p^ ; see Pipe. ^ Der. pickle, sb., brine ; whence the phr. o rod in pickle, i. e. a rod 

MCA, a kind of printer’s ^e. (L.) See Pie (i) and (a). soaked in brine to make the punishment more severe ; also to he in a 

PICCADHiIi, PICHADHjXi, a piece set round the edge of a pickle, i. c. in a mess, 
garment, whether at the top or bottom ; most commonly the collar ; PICNIC, an entertainment in the open air, at which each person 
Nans, (F.,««Span.,«-C.) See Piccadell in Nares. *Pickadil, the contributes some article to the common table. (E.) Added by 

round hem, or the several divisions set together about the skirt of a Todd to Johnson’s Diet. The word found its way into French 

garment, or other thing, also a kind of stiff collar, made in fashion of shortly before a.d. 1740 (Littrc^), and was spelt both picnic and 
a band; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Also in Minshcu, ed. 1627.— piquenique. It also found its way into Swedish before 1788, as we 
F. Cot. explains the pi. by ‘pi ccadilles, find in Widegren’s Swed. Diet, of that dale the entry * picknick, 

the several divisions or peeces fastened together about the brimme of an assembly of young persons of both sexes at a tavern, where every 
the collar of a doublet.’ The form of the wonl shews it to be one pays his club,* i. c. his share. p. It has no sense in F. or 
Spanish ; it is formed, with dimin. suffix dllo, from Span, picado, pp. Swed., and I believe the word to be English ; there can be little 

of picar, to prick, to pierce with a small puncture (Neuman). Cf. doubt that the first clement is pick, in the sense ‘ to nibble,’ see 

picada, a puncture, incision made by puncture; picadura, a puncture, Wcl'ster; cf. slang E. peck, food, peckish, hungry, pecker, appetite, 
an ornamental gusset in clothes (Neuman). — Sp^an. pica, a pike, 7. The latter element is difficult to explain; in reduplicated words, 
a long lance, a word of Celtic origin ; sec Pike. Der. Piccadilly, with riming elements, one of the elements is sometimes unmeaning, 
the street so named, according to Blount and Narcs ; first applied to so that wc are not bound to find a sense for it. At the same lime, 

* a famous ordinary near St. James’s.’ we may, perhaps, assign to nick (perhaps knick) the sense of ‘ trifle ;’ 

PICK, to prick with a sharp-pointed instrument ; hence, to cf. knick-knacks, trifles, spelt nick-nacks m Hotten’s Slang Dictionary. 

peck, to pierce, to open a lock with a pointed instrument, to Thus picnic may mean an eating of trifles, a hap hazard repast. Cf. 
pluck, &c. (C.) The sense ‘to choose’ or ‘gather flowers’ is due to the curious Northern word nicker-pecker, as a name for the wood- 
a niceness of choice, as if one were picking them out as a bird with pecker (H alii well) ; though this probably means ‘ a picker of nicks,’ 
its beak. All the senses ultimately go back to the idea of using 1. e. notches. Knack for ‘trifle’ is sufficiently common, and knick 
a sharply pointed instrument. M. E. pikken, picken, Chaucer, C. T. may be an attenuated form of it. Cf. click-clack, tip as a weakened 
14972 ; in the Six-text edition (B. 4157) the Camb. MS. has pikke, form of top, clink of clank', 8cc. 

where the rest have pekke, * Get wolde he teteren and pileken raid PICTURE, a painting, drawing. (L.) ‘ The picture of that 

his bile ’*= yet would tear in pieces and pluck with his bill ; where lady's head ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. ii. 9. 2. Englished (in imitation of F. 
another MS. has pikken for pileken ; Ancren Kiwle, p. 84. [Wc also peinture, a ])icturc) from Lat. pictura, the art of painting, also a 
fa\d.pihen (with one k), as io pyken and to weden it,’ P. Plowman, picture. Orig. the fem. of picUirus, fut. part, of pingere, to paint; 

B. xvi. 17, probably taken from F. piquer, which is ultimately the see Paint. Der. pictur-esque, in Johnson’s Diet., ed. 1755, s.v. 
same word.] — A. S. pycan, to pick, of rather doubtful authority. Grfl/>^ica//y, Englished from Ital. />i 7 ^omco, like what is in a picture, 

* And l^t him pycan lit his edgan ’ = and caused his eyes to be picked where the suffix is the Lat. -iscus, Gk. -lanot, cognate with A. S. -isc, 

out; Two Saxon Chronicles, ed. Earle, an. 796, p. 267. [Thorpe E. -ish', hence picturesque-ly, -ness. Also piclor-i-al. Sir T. Browne, 
prints /ly/an.] p. However, M. answers to an A. S./»icra«* Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 24. § 2, formed with suffix -al from Lat. 

(*/>i«fl«), a causal verb, meaning to use a pike or peak or sharp pictori-us, pictorial, from pictori-, crude form of pictor, a painter, 
instrument; so also Icel. pikka, to pick, to prick; Du. pikken, to which from pictus, pp. oi pingere. 

pick; G. picken, to pick, peck. 7. None of these are Teutonic PlDDXiE, to trifle, deal in trifles. (Scand.?) *Neuer ceasynge 
words, but are all borrowed from Celtic. — Irish piocaim, I pick, piddelyn ge ahout your bowe and shaftes ; * Ascham, Toxophilus. cd. 
pluck, nibble ; Gael, pioc, to pick, nip, nibble ; W. pigo, to pick, Arber, p>. 1 1 7. Perhaps a weakened form of peddle, orig. to deal in 
peck, prick, choose ; Com. piga, to prick, sting. These are probably trifles ; hence, to trifle. See Feddlo. Hence piddling, paltry, used 
derived from the sb. which appears in E. as peak and pike. See as an adj. ; see Narcs, ed. Halliwell. 

!Pea^9 Fike» Pink(i). Der. />icyfr-£r, Hamlet, iii. 2. 348; PIE(i), a magpie; mixed or unsorted printer’s type. (F., — L.) 
pick-pocket; pick-purse, Chaucer, C. T. 1900; also pickaxe, q.v.. The unsorted type is called or />i, an abbreviation of ; from 
picket, q. v., piquet. Also pitch-fork = M. E. pikforke. Prompt. Parv. the common use of pica-type. It is ultimately the same word as 
Perh^/»icit-/<f, pic-nic. Doublets, peck (1), pitch, verb. pie^- magpie, as will api^ear ; see Pie (2). M. E. pie, pye, a magjue, 

PICKAXE, a tool used in digging. (F., — C.) A pickaxe is not Chaucer, C.T. 10963. — F. pie, ‘a pie, pyannat, meggatapy ; ' Cot. 
an axe at all, but very different; the name is an ingenious popular (See Magpie.)^ Lat. pica, a magpie. p. Doubtless allied to 
corruption of the M. E. pikois or pikeys ; see my note to P. Plowman, Lat./Jirws, a wood-pecker; and prob. to Skt. pika, the Indian cuckoo. 

C. iv. 465. *Pykeys, mattokke;' Prompt. Parv. ‘Mattok is a There has most likely been a loss of initial s, as we find G. specht,^a, 

S pykeys, Or a pyke, as sum men seys ; * Rob. of Brunne, Handlyng wood-j)Ccker, Lithuan. spakas, a starling ; note also Gk. am^af 
, 940. The pi. appears as pikoys in the Paston Letters, ed. a small piping bird, esp. a kind of finch. 7. These words prob. 
er, i. 106; and as pikeyses, Riley, Memorials of London, p. 284. all mean * chirper,’ and are of imitative origin ; cf. Gk. awiCeiy, to 
wmQ.F, picois, piqvois (Burguy), later picquois, ‘a pickax;’ Cot.— chirp, Lat. pipire, to chirp; M. H.G. spaht, a loud noise, cited by 
O.F. piquer, ‘to prick, pierce, or thrust into;’ Cot.-F. pic, ‘a Fick, i. 831, whom see. Note also Irish pighead, Gael, pigheid, 
masons pickax,* Cot. ; still called * a pick * by English workmen. Of a magpie, Gael, pighid, a robin, W. pi, pia, piog, piogen, a magpie. 
Celtic origin. -Bret, pik, a pick or pickaxe. + W. pig, a point, pike. Der. pi-ed, variegated like a magpie, L. L. L. v. 2. 904; pt-ed-ness, 
Cf. Irish piocaid, Gael, piocaid, a pickaxe. See Peak, Pike, Pick, variegation, Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 87 ; and see pie-bald . . . . . 

PICKET, a peg for fastening horses; a small outpost. (F.,- PIE (2), a book which ordered the manner of performing the 
C.) The sense of ‘outpost’ is secondary, and named from the divine service. (F.,-L.) ‘Moreover, the number and hardness of 
picketing of the horses, i. e. fastening them to pegs. Not in early the rules called the pie ; ’ Introd. to Book of Common Prayer, 16OI . 
use ; in Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. piquet, spelt picquet in Cotgrave, w’ho Here, as in the case of Pi© (i), the word pie is a r. form of the L*at. 
explains it as * a little pickax, also the peg or stick thrust down into ^ pica, which was the old name for the Ordinale ; * quod usitato voc*- 
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bulo dicitur Pica^ sivc directorium sacerdolum/ Sarum Breviary. 
foL I, cited in Procter, On the Book of Common Prayer, p. 8. The 
name pica^ lit. magpie, was doubtless given to these rules from their 
confused appearance, being printed in the old blackdctter type on 
white paper, so that they resembled the colours of the magi^ie. 
p. The word pica is still retained as a printer's term, to denote cer- 
tain sizes of type ; and a hopeless mixture of tyj^s is pie, In the 
oath ‘ by cock and pie/ Merry Wives, i. i. 316, cock is for the name 
of God, and/>«> is the Ordinal or service-book. 

FIEI (3), a pasty. (C.?) M. £.pi>, Chaucer, C. T. 386. Certainly 
not a contraction from Du. pastei^ a pasty, as suggested in Mahn*s 
Webster, since we had the word paaty in English without going to 
Holland for it. This desperate guess shews how difficult it is to 
assign a reasonable etymology. p. We find Irish pighe, a pie, 
pighe^ pigheann^ a pie. If these are true Celtic words, we have 
here the obvious origin ; the word is just of the character to be re- 
tained as a household word from the British. Cf. Irish pighe-feola^ a 
pasty, lit. flesh-pie, in which feol, flesh, is cert.iinly Irish. 7 . 1 ven- 
ture to suggest that the orig. sense of pighe may have been ‘ a pot,' 
with reference to the vessel in which the pie was made ; cf. Gael. 
pige, a jar, pot. See Piggin. 

FliBBAXiD, of various colours, in patches. (Hybrid : F., — L. ; 
wtd C.) * A piebald steed ; ’ Drydcn, tr. of Virgil, Mn. ix. 1 . 54. 

Richardson quotes it in the form ‘ A pie-halVd steed ; ' which is a 
correct old spelling. Compeninded of pie and bald. p. Here pie 
signifies ‘like the magpie,’ as in the word pied. Bald^ formerly 
balVd or balled^ signifies ‘streaked,’ from W. 6n/, having a white 
streak on the forehead, said of a horse. See further under Pie (i) 
and Bald. ^ A like compound is sltew-bald^ i. e. streaked in a 
skew or irregular way. 

PIBCB, a portion, bit, single article. (F., — L. ?) M, E. pece^ 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 555, 1 . 5 ; the spelling piece i^ rarer, but occurs in 
Gower, C. A. i. 295, 1 . 5. — O. ¥. piece, mod. ¥. piece, a piece. Cf. 
Span, pieza, a piece ; Trov. pessa, pesa (Bartsch) ; Port, pe^a ,* Ital. 
pezza, p. Of unknown origin ; we find Low Lat. petium, a piece 
of land, used as early as a. d, 730. This is clearly a related word, 
merely diflering in gender. As F. piege, a net, is from Lat. pedica, 
we should expect piece to come from a form petica *. Scheler draws 
attention to the use of Low hai.pedica in the sense of a piece of land, 
and suspects an ultimate connection with pes (gen. pedis), a foot. Cf. 
Lat. petiolus, a little foot, a stem or stalk of fruits ; see Petiole. 
Note also Gk. tri^a, a foot, also the hem or border of a garment, 
y. Otherwise, Diez suggests a connection with W. pethf a part, Bret. 
pez, a piece ; in which c.'isc the word is of Celtic origin ; but the W. 
th does not suit. Hev. piece, vb., Hen. V, prol. 23; piecedess, piec-er, 
piece-work ; also piece-meal, q. v. 

PXECB-MBAIj, by portions at a time. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) 
M. pece-mele \ Rob. of Glouc. has by pece-mele, p. 216, 1. 20. The 
word is reduplicated, meaning ‘ by piece-pieces.’ For the first ele- 
ment, see Piece. p. The second element is the M. E. termination 
-nule, found also in ftokmele, in a flock or troop, lit. ‘ in flock-pieces,’ 
Chaucer, C. T. 7962 ; lim-mele, limb from limb, lit. ‘ in limb-pieces,' 
Layamon, 25618. A fuller form of the suffix is -melum, as in wuke- 
melum, week by week, Ormulum, 536 ; hipyllmelum, by heaps, Wy- 
clif, Wisdom, xviii. 25. See Koch, Eng. Gram. ii. 292. M. E. 
•melunt’^ A.S. dat. pi. of mdd, a portion ; .see liKCeal (2). 

PIEPOWDER COURT, a summary court of justice formerly 
held at fairs. (F., — L.) Explained in Blount’s Nomolexicon, ed. 
1691 ; he says, ‘ so called because they arc mo.st usual in summer, 
and suiters to this court are commonly country-clowns with dusty 
feet.' At any rate, the Lat. n.ame was curia pedis pulverizati, the 
court of the dusty foot ; sec Ducange, s. v. curia. The E. piepowder 
is a mere corruption of O. F. pied povldrt, i. e. dusty foot. — F. pied, 
a foot, from Lat. acc. pedem ; and O. F. pouldrb, dusty, pp. of pouldrer, 
poudrer, to cover with dust, from pnuldre, poudre, dust. See Foot 
and Powder. % Blount refers us to the statute 1 7 Edw. IV. 
c^. 2 ; &c. 

PIEB» a mass of stone-work. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In Shak. Mcrch. 
Ven. i. I. 19. M. E. pere. * Pere, or pyle of a brygge [bridge], 
or other fundament' [foundation]; I’rompt. Parv. [The alleged 
A. S. per or pere is unauthorised.] - O. F. piere, later pierre, a stone. 
[With the M. E. spelling of pere for piere, compare that of pece for 
piece,'] — Lat. petra, a rock, stone. — Gk. irirpa, a rock ; cf. nirpos, a 
mass of rock. Root unknown. Der. pier-glass, properly a glass 
hui^ on the stone- work between windows ; see Webster. 

PEBRCE, to thrust through, make a hole in, enter. (F., — L. ?) 
"M., 1 &. percen, Rob. of Glouc* p. 17* !• 10. — ¥,percer, ‘to pierce, 
gore ; ' Cot. [Florio has Ital. perciato, pierced through, but no 
verb per dare ; it looks as if borrowed from b'rench.] p. Origin 
uncertain ; the suggestion in Diez, that percer is contracted from 
O. F. perfumer, with the same sense, is ingenious, but somewhat \ 


- violent ; it is, however, accepted by Mahn and E. Miiller. Perfumer^ 
occurring in the 1 2th century, is from pertuis, a hole, and is parallel 
to Ital. pertugiare, to pierce, from pertugio, a hole ; and to Prov. 
pertusar, to pierce, from pertuis, a hole. y. The Ital. pertugio 

answers to a Low Lat. pertusium *, not found, but a mere extension 
from Lat. pertusus, pp. of pertundere, to thrust through, bore through, 
pierce, a compound of per, through, and tundere, to beat ; see Con« 
tuse. 8. The suggestion of Diez is supported by these con- 
siderations, (i) that the Lat. per, through, seems certainly to be 
involved in F. percer ; and (2) that Lat. pertundere gives the exact 
sense. Ennius has latu* pertudit hasta (White), which is exactly * the 
.spear pierced his side.' Der. pierc-er ; also pierce-ahle, spelt perceakM 
in Sixjnser, F. Q. i. i. 7. 

PIETY, the quality of being pious. (F., — L.) In Shak. Timon, 
iv. 1. 15 ; and prob. earlier. — piety; omitted by Colgrave, but 

given in Sherwood’s index. — Lat. pietatem, acc. of pietas, piety. 
Formed with suffix -tas (Aryan -tn), from pie-, put for the crude form 
of />iws, pious ; see Pious. Doublet, 

PIG, a porker, the young of swine. (E. ?) M. E. pigge% Ancren 
Riwle, p. 204, 1 . 9. Prof. Earle kindly informs me that he has found 
the A. S. form pecg in a charter of Swinford, copied into the Liber 
Albus at Wells ; to which must be added that the word is commonly 
pronounced peg in Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire. The 
I origin of the word is unknown, and it is doubtful if it is a Teutonic 
j form, as Teutonic words rarely begin with />.-f-Du. bigge, big, a pig. 

Low G. bigge, a pig, also, a little child ; ‘ de biggen lopet enem 
under de vote' the children run under one’s feet ; Bremen Wdrlcr- 
buch. Cf. also Dan. pige, Swed. piga, Icel. pika, a girl. Der. pig, 
verb ; pigg-isk, pigg-er-y ; pig-head-ed, used by Ben Jonson (R.), pig- 
I tail', pig-nut. Temp. ii. 2. 172. Also pig-iron : ‘A sow of iron is 
an ingot ; Pnno di metallo, a mass, a sow or ingot of metal (Florio). 
When the furnace in which iron is melted is tapped, the iron is 
allowed to run into one main channel, called the sow, out of which a 
number of smaller streams are made to run at right angles. These 
are compared to a set of pigs sucking their dam, and the iron is 
called sow and pig iron respectively. Probably the likeness was 
suggested by the word sow having previously signified an ingot.' — ^ 
Wedgwood. Add to this, that sow may very well have been applied 
jocularly to an ingot, owing to its bulk and weight. Ray mentions 
these sows and pigs in his ‘ Account of Iron-work see Ray’s Glos- 
sary, ed. Skeat (E. D. S.), Gloss. B. 15, p. 13. 

PIGEOINT, the name of a bird. (F., — L.) Spelt pyione (=: pijon) 
in the Prompt. Parv. p. 396 ; pygeon in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the 
Fox (1481), ed. Arber, p. 58. — F. ‘a pigeon, or dove;' Cot. 
Cf. Span, picimn, a young iJigcon ; Ital. piccione, pippione, a pigeon. 
— Lat. pipionem, acc. of pipio, a young bird, lit. ‘ a chirper ' or 
‘ piper.' — Lat. pipire, to chirp, cheep, pipe ; see Pip©, Peep. Of 
imitative origin, from the cry pi, pi of the young bird. Der. pigeon- 
hole, pigeon-hearted, pigeon-livered, Hamlet, ii. 2. 605. 

PIGGIN', a small wooden vessel. (C.) ‘ Piggin, a small wooden 
cylindrical vessel, made with staves and bound with hoops like a 
pail ; ' Brockett. Cotgravc translates F. /rayer by * a milking pale; 
or piggin* — Gael, pigean, a little earthen jar, pitcher, or pot ; 
diminutive of pigeadh (also pige), an earthen jar, pitcher, or pot ; 
Irish pigin, a small pail, pighead, an earthen pitcher ; W. picyn, a 
piggin. 

PIGHT, old form of pitched', see Pitch (2). 

PIGMENT, a paint, colouring matter. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. — Lat. pigmentum, a pigment ; formed with suffix -mentum 
from pig-, base of pingere, to paint ; see Paint. Der. or-piment, 
or-pine. Doublet, pimento, 

PIGMY, the same as Pygmy, q.v. (F.,-L..-Gk.) 

PIKE, a sharp-pointed weapon, a fish. (C.) 1. M. E. pike, pyke, 

in the sense of a pointed staff, P. Plowman, 13 . v. 482 ; spelt pic, in 
the sense of spike, Layamon, 30752. [The A. S. pic is unauthorised.] 
Of Celtic origin. — Irish pice, a pike, fork ; cf. picidh, a pike or long 
spear, a pickaxe ; Gael, pic, a pike, weapon, pickaxe ; W. pig, a 
point, pike, bill, beak, picell, a javelin; Bret, a pick, pickaxe, 
p. The orig. sense is ‘ sharp point ’ or ‘ spike ; ’ pike, peak, beak are 
^11 variants of the same word. See also Pick, Peck. y. The 
F. words pic, piquer, bee are likewise of Celtic origin. 8 . There 
has been an early loss of initial s; cf. Lat. spica, a spike. See 
Spike. 2 . M. E. pike, a fish ; ‘ Bet is, quod he, a pike than it 
pikerel* Chaucer, C. T. 9293. So called from its sharply-pointed 
javzs; see Make. The young pike is called a pikerel, or pickerel 
(Nares), formed with dimin. suffixes -er and -el, like cock-er-el froni 
cock. Der. pik-ed, old form of peaked, i. e. spiked, Rob. of Brunne, 
tr. of Langtoft, p. 328, 1. 8 ; pike-head, Spenser, F. Q. i. 7 - 37 » pike- 
man ; pike-staff, i. e. piked-staff or staff with a spike, P. Plowman, B* 
vi. 105. Also pick, vb., peck, pitch, vb. ; pickaote ; piccadill, picket^ 
• piquet, picnic. Doublets, peak, pick, sb., pique, sb., beak, spike. 



PILASTER. 

PXLASTEK, a square pillar or column, usually set in a wall. ' 
(F., — Ital., ■- L.) Spelt pilaster tpitta&Ur in Phillips, ed. x 706. Pilas^ 
ter in Chapman, tr. of Homer, Od. vii. lai. Also in Cotgrave.— F. 
pilastre, ‘a pilaster or small piller;* Cot. — Ital. pilastro, ‘any kind of 
piller or pilaster ; * Florio. Formed with suffix -stro (Aryan double 
suffix -as-tar^ as in Lat.»if«-fs-/tfr. mag-is-ter) from Ital./>f 7 a,*a flat-sided 
pillar ; * Florio, — Lat. pila, a pillar ; see Pile (2). Der. pilaster-ed, 

PIIiCH, a furred garment. (L.) For the various senses, see Halli- 
well. It orig, meant a warm furred outer garment. M. E. pilche, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 362, last line. - A. S. pylce, in Screadunga, ed. 
Bouterwek, p. 20, 1 . 28; pylece, Wright’s Voc. i. 81, col. a. -Lat. 
Pellicea^ fern, of pellieeuSt made of skins ; see further under PeliSBO. 
Doublet, pelisse. 

PUiCHABB, the name of a fish. (C. ?) * A Pilcher, or Pil- 

chard \ * Minsheu, ed. 1627. Spelt pilcher in Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 1. ^9 
(first folio). Of uncertain origin ; but prob. Celtic ; pilchards are 
abundant off the Cornish coast. Cf. Irish pilseir, a pilchard. We 
may also note Irish pelog, Gael, peilig, a porpoise ; W. pilcad, min- 
nows. The final d in the mod. E. word is excrescent. 

PIIiCKOW, a curious corruption of Paragraph, q. v. 

PIliE (I), a roundish mass, heap. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Cor. iii. i. 
207. — F. pile, * a ball to play with, a hand-ball, also a pile, heap ; * 
Cot. —Lat. plla, a ball. Perhaps allied to Gk. irdAAxi, a ball. Der. 
pile, verb. Temp. iii. i. 17. And see piles, pill (i). 

PIXiE (2), a pillar j a large stake driven into the earth to support 
foundations. (L.) M. E. pile, pyle ; P. Plowman, B. xix. 360 ; C. 
xxii. 366. — A. S.pU, a stake ; A. S. Chron. ed. Thorpe, p. 5, col. 2, 1. 
6 from bottom. — Lat. plla, a pillar ; a pier or mole of stone. Bui 
the sense of ‘ sharp stake * is due rather to Lat. pUum, a javelin ; cf. 
A. S. pil, a javelin, stake, Grein. There seems to have been some 
confusion in the uses of the word. Der. piMriver ; also pillar, q. v., 
pil-aster, q. v. ^ Pile in the heraldic sense is an imitation of a 
sharp stake. In the old phrase cross and pile, equivalent to the 
modem head and tail, the allusion is to the stamping of money. 
One side bore a cross ; the other side was the under side in the 
stamping, and took its name from the pile or short pillar (I.at. pHa) 
on which the coin rested. Thus Cot. translates O. F, pile (which 
here ^ plla, not plla) by ‘ the pile, or under-iron of the stamp, wherein 
money is stamped ; and the pile-side of a piece of monie, the opposite 
whereof is a crosse ; whence, le nay croix ne pile ’ — 1 have neither 
cross nor pile. 

FlXiE (3), a hair, fibre of wool, (L.) In Shak. All’s Well, iv. 5. 
103 ; cf. three-piled, L. L. L. v. 2. 407. Directly from huLpiltts, a 
hair (the F. form being poil), Der. pil-ose, three-piled. Also de-pil- 
at-or-y, pl-ush, per-uke, per-i-wig, wig. 

PHiES, hemorrhoids. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Spelt pyles in 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. 9. Small tumours ; directly 
from Lat. pUa, a ball; see Pile (i). 

PIXiPER, to steal in a small way. (F.^ — L. ?) In Shak. Hen. V, 
i. 2. 142. — O. F. pelfrer, to pilfer. — O. Y.pelfre, booty, pelf. See 
Pelf. Hgt. pilfer-ings, K. Lear, ii. 2. 151. 

PIIjQ'B.IM, a wanderer, stranger. (F.,-L.) M.E. pilgrim, 
Chaucer, C. T. a6 ; earlier forms pilegrim, pelegrim, Layamon, 30730, 
30744. [The final m is put for n, by the frequent interchange between 
liquids.] — O. F. pelegrin *, only found in the corrupter form pelerin, 

* a pilgrim ; * Cot. Cf. Prov. pelle grins, a pilgrim (Bartsch), I’ort. 
and S^an. peregrino, Ital. peregrino and pellegrino (.shewing the change 
from r to V).^'LaX.peregrimts, a stranger, foreigner; used in Heb. xi. 
13, where the A. V.has ‘pilgrims.’ Orig. an adj. signifying strange, 
foreign, formed from the sb. pereger, a traveller. This sb. was also 
orig. an adj. signifying ‘ on a journey,’ abroad or away from home, 
lit. ‘pas.sing through a (foreign) country.’- Lat. />^r, through; and 
ager, a land, country, cognate with E. acre. The vowel-change from 
a in ager to e in pereger is regular. See Per- and Acre. Der. 
pilgrim-age, Chaucer, C.T. la, from O.Y.pelegrinage*, only preserved 
as pelerinage, ‘ a peregrination or pilgrimage ; ’ Cot. Doublet, pere- 
grine, chiefly used of the peregrine or ‘ foreign ’ falcon, Chaucer, C.T* 
1074a. And see Peregrination. 

PILIi (1), a little ball of medicine. (F., -L.) ' Pocyons, electu- 

aryes, or pylles*,* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. 5. A con- 
tracted form of pilule.^Y. pilule, * a physical pill;’ Cot. — Lat./>//tt/a, 
a little ball, globule, pill. Dimin. of pila, a ball ; see Pile (i). 

PlXiXi (a), to rob, plunder. (F., — L.) Also %^\tpeel ; see Peel (2). 
[But the words peel, to strip, and peel, to plunder, are from different 
sources, though much confused ; we even find pill used in the sense 
•to strip.* The sense of ‘ stripping* goes back to Lat. pellis, skin, or 
to pilare, to deprive of hair, ftompilus, hair; as shewn under Peel(i).] 
M. E. pUlen, Chaucer. C. T. 6944 ; also pilen, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 43, 1 . 9. — F. ‘to pill, ravage, ransack, rifle, rob;* 
Cot. •mL^tpilare, to plunder, pillage; a rare verb, used by Ammianus 
Marcellinus; see Compile. Prob. not the same word as pilare, to, 
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'Strip or deprive of hair. Der. pill-age, plunder; we find *snch as 
delyte them in pyllage and robbery* in Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 114, 
ed. Ellis, p. 87 ; from ¥. pillage (as if from a Lat. pilatieum)* Hence 
pill-ag-er, for which piller was formerly used, spelt pilour in Chaucer. 
C. T. 1009. 

PUiliAGE, plunder; see under Pill (2). 

PXLLAB. a column, support, (B\, — L.) In early use. M.E. 
piler, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 281,1. 29. -O. F. piler (Litti^), 
later piller, ‘a pillar;* Cot. Cf. Span, and Vort. pilar, a pillar.— 
Low Lat. pilare, a pillar; formed (with adj. suffix) from Lat. pila, a 
pier of stone ; see Pile ( 2). 

PUjXiIOE', the cushion of a saddle, a cushion behind a saddle. 
(C.) Syxmser speaks of a horseman’s ‘ shaunck-pHlion (shauk-pillion) 
without stirrops ; * View of the State of Ireland, Globe cd. p. 639, 
col. 2, 1 . at. [Not the same word as pilion, a kind of hat, in P. Plow- 
man’s Crede, 839 ; which is from Lat. pi/ens.] — Irish pilliun, pillin, 
a pack-saddle ; Gael, pillean, pillin, a pack-saddle, a cloth put under 
a pannel or rustic saddle. Obviously from Irish pill, a covering, better 
sj>elt peall, a skin, hide, couch, pillow. So also Gael, peall, a skin, 
hide, coverlet, mat, whence also peillie, a covering of skins or coarse 
cloth. And cf. W. pilyn, a garment, clout, pillion, allied to pilen, 
cuticle. p. The Irish and Gael, peall is cognate with Lat. pellis, 
a skin, and fell, a skin. See Pell, Pell (a). 

PIIiIjORY, a wooden frame with an upright post, to which 
criminals were fastened for punishment. (F.) M. E. pilory, Polit. 
Songs, ed. Wright, p. 345 ; pillory, P. Plowman, B. iii. 78, C. iv. 79 
(see my note on the line). — F. pilori, ‘ a pillory ; * Cot. p. Of 
unknown origin ; it were easy to connect it with O.F. piler (E. jpiV/or) 
if it were not for the existence of forms which cannot thus be dis- 
posed of, such as Port, pelourinko, Prov. espitlori, Low Lat. pilloricum, 
spiliorium, &c., cited by Littrtf and Scheler. There seems to have 
been a loss of initial s. 

PILIjO W, a cushion for the head. (L.) M. E. pilwe, Gower, C. A. 
i. 142, last line. The change from M. E. -we to E. -ow is regular; 
cf. arrow, M. E. arwe. But it is less easy to explain the M. E. form, 
which we should expect to be pule, as the A. S. is pyle, Ailfred, tr. of 
Orosius, b. v. c. ii. § I. However, both M. E. pilwe and A. S. pyle 
are alike due to Lat. puluinvs, a cushion, pillow, bolster ; a word of 
uncertain origin. p. The Lat. puluinus also gave rise to Du. 
peuluw, a pillow, and G. pfuhl, a pillow. E. Muller cites the M. II. G. 
phnlwe, O. H. G. phulwi ; and we may note that the M. II. G. phulwe 
resembles M. E. pilwe, whilst the G. pfuhl comes near to A. S. pyle, 
'PeT.pillow, vb., Milton, Ode on Christ's Nativity, 1 . 231 ; pillow-case. 

PIIiOT, one who conducts ships in and out of harbour. (F., — Du. ?) 
Spelt /yfo/ in Gascoigne, Voyage into Holland, a.d. 1572, 1 . 44; cf. 
Macb. i. 3. 28. — F. pilot, ‘a pilot or steersman Cot. Mod. T.pilote. 
Connected with piloter, to take soundings, a word used by Palsgrave, 
cd. 1852, p. 709. p. This early use of piloter as a verb renders it 
very probable (as admitted by Littr^ and Scheler) that the F. word is 
borrowed from Du. piloot, a pilot, rather than the contrary, as sujv 
posed by Diez. The O. Du. form was pijloot (Hexham); a word 
which is immediately explicable as being equivalent to pijl-loot, i. e. 
one who uses the sounding-lead; compounded of 'Da. pijlen, ‘to sound 
the water’ (Hexham), and loot, lead. Hexham also gives : *een diep- 
loot, grondt-loot, ofte [or] sinch-loot, a pilots or a saylers plummet, to 
sound the depth of the water;* and ‘ lootmans water, water to sound.* 
y. So also G. peilen, to sound; peil (as a nautical term), water-mark; 
peil-loth, a lead, plummet. 8. It is clear that the lit. sense of Du. 
pijloot (*G. peilloth) must have been ‘ a plummet or sounding-lead;* 
the transference in application from the plummet to the man who 
used it is curious, but there are several such examples in language ; 
e. g. we call a sailor ‘ a blue-jacket,’ and a soldier ‘ a red-coat ; ’ we 
sjxjak of ‘ a troop of horse,* meaning * horse-men ; * and the man who 
wiehL. the bow-oar in a boat is simply called ‘ bow.’ •. As to 
Da. pijl, it is the same word as E. pile, a great stake, from Lat. pilum ; 
Hexham has tlw pi. pijlen, * piles, great stakes.’ The earliest con- 
trivance for sounding shallow water must certainly have been a long 
pole. The O. Du. pijle, peyle, ‘ a plummet of lead ’ (Hexham), is, 
perhaps, a mere derivative from the verb pijlen. The Du. loot, G. 
loth, is E. lead. See, therefore, Pile (2) and Xioadl (2). Dor. pilots 
vb., pilot-age, pilot-cloth, pilot-Jish. 

PIMENTO, all-spice or Jamaica pepper ; or, the tree producing 
it. (Port.,- L.) Also called pimenta; both forms are in Todd’s 
Johnson.- Port, ptmenfa (Vieyra); there is also (according to Mahn) 
a form pimento. The Spanish has both pimienta and pimiento ; but 
the E. word clearly follows the Port. form. p. The O. 'F.piment 
meant ‘ a spiced drink,* and hence the M. E. piment, Rom. of the Rose, 
602^. All these forms are from Lat. pigmentum, (1) a pigment, (a) 
the juice of plants. See Pigment. 

PIMP, a pandar, one who procures gratification for the lust of 
.others. (F,,— L.) Not an old word. ‘ Fol. Let me sec ; where shall 
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I chuse two or three for pimps now?* Middleton, A Mad World, Act ft is an alloy of copper and zinc, to resemble gold. Added by Todd to 


iii (R.) Probably equivalent to F. pp. pimph^ but in any case con- 
nected with the F. verb pimptr,^¥, pimpie^ ‘sprucified, finified, 
curiously pranked, comptly tricked up ; * pp. of pimper^ * to sprucifie, 
or finifie it ; * Cot. It may have merely meant * a spruce fellow,* and 
have easily acquired a bad sense ; but Littr <5 notes that pimper is 
merely a nasalised form from piper ^ which not only meant ‘ to pipe,* 
but also, as Cotgrave says, * to cousen, deceive, cheat, gull, overreach.* 
In this view, a pimp is * a cheat * as well as * a spruce fellow ; * the 
Combination of meanings suits the PI woitl well enough. p. Littr^ 
cites the Prov. verb pimpar^ to render elegant, from the Prov. sb. 
pimpOt equivalent to Y.pipeau^ meaning (i) a pipe, (2) a bird-call, 
(3) a snare ; with an allusion to an old proverb piper en une cAose, to 
pipe in a thing, i. e. to excel in it. Hence pimper came to mean, (i) 
to pipe, (2) to excel, (3) to beautify or make smart. Cf. also Y.pimf^ 
antf * spruce * (Cot.), especially applied to ladies whose dress attract^ 
the eye (Littr^V y. Thus pimper is from piper ^ to pipe ; see Pipe. 

PIMFFjRliirFIXi, the name of a dower. (F., — L.) Spelt pympemel 
in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Ilclth, b. iii. c. 5. * Hec pimpertulla^ 

pimpcmolle ; * Wright’s Voc. i. 191, col. i. — O. F. pimpernelle^ pimpi- 
nelUf * the bumet,’ Cot. ; mod. P'. pimprenelle. Cf. Span, pimpinelot 
bumet ; Ital. pimpindla, pimpernel. p. Diez regards these words 
as corrupted from Lat. hipinella^hipennula^ a dimin. from bipennis^ 
i. e. double-winged. The pimpernel was confused with bumet (see 
Prior), and the latter has from two to four scale-like bracts at the 
base of the calyx; according to Johns, Flowers of the Field, 
y. If this be right, we trace the word back to bi-, for Ws, twice ; and 
penna^ a wing ; see Bi- and Pen. 8. Diez also cites Catalan 
pampinella, Piedmontese pnmpinela, but regards these as cormpter 
forms, since we can hardly connect pimpernel with Lat. pampinus^ a 
tendril of a vine. 

pimple, a small pustule. (L.) Spelt pimpel in Minsheu, cd. 
1627. A nasalised form of A.S. p\pel, appearing in the pres. part. pipli- 
gend, pypylgend, pimply ; A.S. Leechdoms, i. 234, note 9, i. 266, note 
16. [The alleged A.S. pinpel is Lye’s misprint for winpel ; Wright’s 
Voc. i. 26, 1 . I.] Apparently not an P 3 . word, but a nasalised form 
of Lat. papula, a pimple. Closely allied nasal forms appear in Gk. 
vofA<l>69, a bubble, a blister on the skin; and in Lithuanian pampti, to 
swell. Thus the orig. sense is ‘swelling.’ PAMP, to swell ; 
Pick, i. 661. Cf. also Skt. piplu^ a freckle, mole, puppuia^ a swelling 
at the palate or teeth ; also ¥,pompette, ‘a pumple or pimple on the 
nose, or chin,’ Cot. ; and (perhaps) W. pwmp, a bump. 

PIN", a peg, a small .sharp-pointed instrument for listening things 
together. (L.) M.E, pinne^ Chaucer, C. T. 196, 10630. Perhaps 
from an A. S. pinn, said to mean a pen, also a pointed style for writing ; 
but this form is due to Somner, and unauthorised. The M. E. pinne 
or pin often means ‘ a peg ' rather than a small pin in the modem 
sense. p. We also find Irish pinne, a pin, peg, spigot, stud, pion, 
a pin, peg ; Gael. pinne, a pin, peg, spigot ; W. pin, a pin, style, pen; 
Du. pin, pin, peg ; O. Du. penne, a wooden pin, peg (Hexham) ; 
pinne, a small spit or ironshod staff, the pinnacle of a steeple (id.) ; 
Swed. pifine, a peg, Dan. /xW, a (pointed) stick; I cel. pinni, a pin; 
G. pinnen, to pin ; penn, a peg. y. All borrowed words from 
Lat. pinna, variant of penna, a feather, pen, fin, pinnacle. In late 
Lat. penna meant a probe (Ducange) ; the various senses of the de- 
rived words easily suggest that penna, orig. a feather, came to mean, 
(l) a pen, (2) a style for writing on wax. P'rom the latter sense the 
transition to the sense of ‘ peg ' was easy. The double form of the 
Lat. word appears again in Du. and G. See Pen ( 2). Her. pin, 
verb, L. L. L. v. 2. 321, M. E. pinnen. Prompt. Parv. ; pin-afore, so 
called because formerly pinned in front of a child, afterwards enlarged 
and made to tie behind ; pin-case, Skelton, Elinor Rummyng, 529 ; 
pin-eusJIuon ; pin-money. Spectator, no. 295; pin-point; pinn-er, (i) a 
pin-maker, (2) the lappet of a head-dress. Gay, Shepherd’s Week, 
Past. 5 ; pin-t-le {^pin-et-el), a little pin, a long iron bolt (Webster). 
And ^^inn-ac-le, pinn-ate, pin-i-on. Doublet, pen (2). 

PINCH, to nip, squeeze, gripe. (F.) M. E. pinchen, Chaucer, C.T. 
328; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 371.— P". ‘to pinch, nip, twitch;* 
Cot. In the Guernsey dialect, pinch ier ; Metivier. p. This is a 
nasalised form of O. Ital. picciare, pizzare, ‘ to pinch, to snip ’ (Florio), 
mod. Ital. pizzicare, to pinch, Span, p/zcar, to pinch (with which cf. 
Span, pinchar, to prick, to pierce with a small point) ,* see Diez for 
other related forms. Y* These verbs are from the sb. which 
appears as Ital. pinzo, a sting, a goad, O. Ital. pizza, an itching 
(Florio), Span, pizco, a pinch, nip. Y- The orig. sense seems 
to have been ‘ a slight pricking with some small pointed instrument;* 
the word being formed from a base pit (probably Celtic) allied to W. 

a sharp point. Cf. Du. pitsen, pinsen, to pinch (Hexham). See 
Petty. Der. pinch-er; pinchrers or pinc-ers, M.PZ. pynsors, Wright’s 
Vocab. i. 1 80, 1 . with which cf. F. pinces, ‘ a pair of pincers,* Cot. 
PINCHBECK, the name of a metal. (Personal name ; P*.) It^ 


Johnson's Diet. ; also in Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. So named from the 
inventor, Mr. Christopher Pinchbeck, in the i8th century ; see Notes 
and Queries, Ser. I. vol. xii. p. 341 ; Ser. II. vol. xii. p. 81; and Hotten’s 
Slang Diet. The name is French, and like many surnames, was 

orig. a nickname. It means having a beak or mouth like pincers; from 
F. pince, ‘a pincer,’ Cot. ; and bee, a beak. See Pinoh and Beak. 
PINDAk, pinner, one who impounds stray cattle. (E.) See 
the anonymous play, ‘ A pleasant conceyted Comedie of George-a- 
Greene, the pinner of Wakefield,* London, 1599. Spelt pinder in the 
reprint of 1632. M. E. pinder, pinner ; ^'pedtpyn^re, pinnar in Prompt. 
Parv. p. 400; and see Way’s note. P'ormed, with suffix -er of the 
agent, from A. S. pyndan, to pen up ; Ailfred, tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral 
Care, c. xxxix, ed. Sweet, p. 282, 1. 13. Pyndan is formed (with the 
usual vowel-change from u to y) from the A. S. sb. pund, a pound for 
cattle ; see Pound (2 ), Pinfold. csr The spelling pinner is due 
to a supposed connection with the verb to pen up ; but there is no real 
relationship. See Pen (1), 

PINE (I), a cone-bearing, resinous tree. (L.) M. E. pine, Legends 
of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 70, 1 . 307 ; spelt pigne, Gower, C. A. 
ii. 161, 1 . 10. — A. S. ; pin-treow, a pine-tree; Wright’s Vocab. i. 
32. — Lat. pinus. p. Lat. plnus is foi pic-nus, i. e. the tree producing 
pitch; from pic-, stem of pix, pitch. So also Gk. -nirvs, a pine, is 
connected with iriaaa, Attic irtTra, pitch. See Pitch (i). Der, pine- 
apple, because the fruit resembles a pine-cone ; pine-cone ; pin-e-ry, a 
place for pine-apples, a coined word. Also pinn-ace. 

PINE (2), to suffer pain, waste away, be consumed with sorrow. 
(L.) M. E. pinen, almost always transitive, signifying * to torment; * 
Rom. of the Rose, 3511; Chaucer, C.T. 15065; merely formed 
from the sb. pine, pain, torment, Chaucer, C.T. 1326, 6369. — A.S. 
plnan, to torment, A.S. Chron. an. 1137. — A. S. pain, torment, 
A. S. Chron. an. 1137. p. Not a Teut. word, but borrowed from 
Lat. pain ; see Pain. Hence also G. pein, Du. pijn, &c. 
PINPOlliD, a pound for cattle. (E.) In Shak. K. Lear, ii. 2. 9. 
Put for pind-fold, i. e. pound-fold ; see P. I’lowman, B. xvi. 264, C. 
xix. 282, where we find poundfold, pond fold, pynfold. See Pound (2). 
PINION, a wing, the joint of a wing. (F., — L.) Used in Shak, 
to mean ‘feather,’ Antony, iii. 12. 4 ; he also has nimble-pinioned^ 
nimble-winged, Rom. ii. 5. 7. M. E. pinion. ‘ Pynion of a wynge, 
pennula ; ’ Prompt. Parv. ■■ F. pignon, only given by Cotgrave in the 
sense of * a finiall, cop, or small pinacle on the ridge or top of a 
house,* like mod. F. pignon, a gable-end. The sense of the E. word 
was probably derived from some dialectal P'. pignon ; we find O. P\ 
pigmn in the sense of ‘ pennon on a lance,’ for which Burguy gives a 
quotation ; and the Span. pUion means ‘ pinion,* as in English, 
p. Both F. pignon sind Span, pihon are derivatives from Lat. pinna, 
variant of penna, a wing, feather, fin. In Low Lat. pinna means ‘ a 
peak,* whence the sense of P'. pignon ; the same sense appears in Lat. 
pinnaculum. Sec Pen (2), Pennon, Pinnacle. The E. 

pinion, in the sense of ‘a small wheel working with teeth into another,* 
is really the same word ; it is taken from P\ pignon, with the same 
sense (Littre), which is from Lat. pinna, in the sense of ‘ float of a 
water-wheel* (White). Cotgrave gives *pinon, the pinnion of a clock.* 
Der. pinion, verb, lit. to fasten the pinions of a bird, hence, to tie a 
man’s elbows together behind him, IC. Lear, iii. 7, 23. 

PINK (i), to pierce, stab, prick. (C.) Esp. used of stabbing so 
as to produce only a small hole, as, for instance, with a thin rapier. 
The word, though unusual, is still extant. *2^ink, to stab or pierce ; 
in the days of rapier-wearing a professed duellist was said to be 
“a Tegvd&r pinker and driller;”’ Slang Dictionary. Todd quotes 
from Addison's Drummer: ‘They grew such desperate rivals for her, 
that one of them pinked the other in a duel.* Cotgrave has : *Eschif- 
feur, a cutter or pinker.* Shak. has pink*d porringer, i. e. a cap 
reticulated or pierced with small holes. Hen. VIII, v. 4. 50. M. E. 
pinken, to prick. * Heo pynkes with heore penne on heore parchemyn* 
s=they prick with their pens on their parchment; Polit. Songs, ed. 
Wright, p. 156. p. It is best to regard as the regular nasa- 
lised form of pick, in the sense * to peck ; * uom a Celtic source, viz. 
Gael, and Irish pioc, W. pigo. Com. piga, to prick, sting ; see Pick. 
In fact, the E. pink, to cut silk cloth in round holes or eyes (Bailey), 
is parallel to O. F. piquer, with the same sense (Cotgrave). y, E. 
Muller derives pink from A.S. pyngan, to pierce, .^Elfred, tr. of 
Gregory’s Pastoral, c. xl, ed. Sweet, p. 296, 1 . 7, which is merely bor- 
rowed from Lat. pungere, to prick. The Lat. pungert (base 
pt. t. pupugi), is to be referred to V TIK, to prick, pierce ; cf. Gk. 
mK-po$, bitter; see Pungent. 8. The root is the same'" either 
way. ^ The A. S. pyngan is represented, not by pink, but by 
prov. E. ping, to push, M. E. pingen, to prick, Romance of Otuel, p. 
55. See also Pinch, which is an allied word, 

PINK (2), half-shut, applied to the eyes. (Du.,«C.) Obsolete. 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne ;* Shak. Ant. ii, 7. 121, It means 
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'winking, half-shut ;* from O, Du. pinchen^ or pinchoogtn, ‘to shut 
the eyes/ Hexham; where oo^e*eye. The notion is that of bringing 
to a point, narrowing, or making small, and it is much the same 
word as l4nk (i), from a Celtic source pic, a point. The same 
notion comes out in the verb to pinch ; also in prov. E. pink, a 
minnow, i.e. a very small fish. See also Pink (3). 'Dw. pink-eyed, 
P 1 !N*K (3), the name of a flower, and of a colour. (C.) Spelt 
pincke, as the name of a flower, Spenser, Shep. Kal. April, 1. 136. 
[The name of the colour is due to that of the flower, as in the 
case of violet, mauve ; in the case of carnation, the flower is named 
from its colour. Again, the phrase * pink of perfection * is prob. due 
to Shakespeare's * pink of courtesy,’ a forced phrase, as remarked by 
Mercutio ; Romeo, ii. 4. 62.] The flower seems to have been named 
from the delicately cut or peaked edges of the petals ; see Fink (i) 
and Fink (2). Or else from a resemblance to a bud or small eye; 
see Fink (2) ; an application which may easily have been suggested 
by the corresponding use of O. K. oeillei, which Cotgrave translates 
by * a little eic, also, an oilet-hole ; also, the young bud of a tree, 
&c., also, a gilliflower, also, a pink.' The use of pink in the 
sense to pierce, to cut silk cloth into round holes or eyes, has 
already been noted; see Fink (i). We may note * pink'd por- 
ringer,* i.e. cap ornamented wnth eyelet-holes, in Shak. Hen. VIII, 
V. 4. 50. ^ The prov. E. pink, a chaflinch, is W. pine, a chaffinch, 

connected with W. pine, smart, brisk, gay, fine ; this is altogether a 
different word, and prob. allied to E. Finch. ^ We cannot, in 
opposition to phonetic laws, derive E. pink from K. pince, a pink ; 
this F. pince also means ‘ a pincer,’ or • croc, great barre, or lever 
of iron ; also, the view or footing of a deere, the tip, or edge of the 
bottome of a beast’s hoof,* Cot., and is evidently connected with 
pincer, to nip, pinch. In this case, the F. pince, a pink, clearly takes 
its name from its peaked edges, since F. pincer is to be referred to a 
radical meaning * pointed ; ' see Finch. In any case, the ultimate 
origin of pink, in all senses but (4'), is from a Celtic pic, a peak. 
Filmic (4), a kind of boat. (Du.) See Marcs. ‘ Hoy’s, pmilri., 
and sloops;* Crabbe, The Borough, let. i, 1 . 52. — Du. a fishing- 
boat. The derivation is very curious, and is pointed to by iScheler 
in a note to the 4th edition of Diez ; though Scheler fails after all to 
explain it. Pink is a corruption of O. Du. espincke, as shewn by 
Hexham, who has : ‘ Espincke, or pincke, a pinke, or a small fisher’s 
boat.* This is the same word as Swed. espintf, Icel. espingr, a long 
boat ; formed with suffix -ing from esp^, signifying ‘ aspen,* of which 
wood it must have been first made. Cf. Iccl. espi, aspen-wood ; O. Du. 
espe, ‘an a^c-tree;' Hexham. See Aspen. 

FinK-EYFjD, having small eyes. (Hybrid ; Du.,— C.; and E.) 
‘ Them that were pinke-eied and had very small eies, they termed 
Qcellce ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xi. c. 37 (on the Eye). See Nares. 
‘Plumpy Bacchus, with pink [half-closed] eyne ; * Antony, ii. 7. 121. 

— Du. pinken, to wink. Hexham has; ^pincke, light, or an eye; 
pincken, ofte [or] pinck^oogen, to shut the eyes ; pimpooge, ofte [or] 
pimpoogen, pinck-eyes, or pinck-eyed.* See further under Fink (2). 

FINKACE, a small ship. (F.,-Ital.,-L.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, i. 3. 89. — F. pinasse, ‘ the pitch-tree; also, a pinnace ;* Cot.— 
O. Ital. pinaccia, pinazza, ‘ a kind of ship called a pinnace ; ’ Florio. So 
called because made of pine-wood. — Lat. pinus, a pine; see Fine (i). 
FINNACliE, a slender turret, small spire. (F., — L.) M. E. 
pinacle, Gower, C. A. ii. 124, 1 . ao ; spelt pynacle, Wyclif, Matt. iv. 5. 

— F. pinacle, ‘ a pinacle, a spire ; * Cot. — Lat. pinnaculum, a pinnacle, 
peak of a building ; Matt. iv. 5 (Vulgate). Double dimin. (with 
suffixes -cu-lu’) from pinna, a wing, feather, hence, a feather-like 
adjunct to a bu ilding. See Fin, Fen (2), Finnate. 

FINN ATE, feather-like. (L.) A botanical term. *Pinnata 
folia, among herbalists, such leaves as are deeply indented, so that 
the parts resemble feathers;' Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. pinnatus, 
feathered.— Lat. pinna, for penna, a feather. See Fen (2). 

FIISTT, a measure for liquids. (F., — Span., — L.) M. E. pinte, 

pynte; Prompt. Parv. — F. pinte, *a pint;' Cot. — Span. a spot, 
blemish, drop, mark on cards, pint. So called from the pint being 
marked by a mark outside (or inside) a vessel of larger capacity. 
The lit. sense is ‘ painted,' hence a mark, spot, &c. Cf. Span, pintor, 
a painter, pintura, a painting. p. The Span, pinta, pintor, pintura, 
answer to Lat. picta, pictor, pictura. Thus pinta is from Lat. picta, 
fem. of pictus, painted, pp. ofpingere, to paint; see Faint. 
FIOInEEE, a soldier who clears the way before an army. (F.,— 
L.) Formerly written pioner, Hamlet, i. v. 163. This may have 
been merely an E. modification, as the whole word appears to be F. 
Richardson quotes the spelling pyoner from Berners’ tr. of Froissart, 
vol. i. c. 138,— F. piowier, ‘ a pioner;* Cot. p. F. pionnier, O.F. 
peonier, is a mere extension of F. pion, O. F. peon, a foot-soldier ; 
with the more special meaning of foot-soldier who works at digging 
mines. For the etymology of O. F. peon, see Fawn (2). 


FIONY, the same as Peony, q. v. 


H PIOUS, devout. (F., — L.) In Macb. iii. 6. 11, 27; and prob. 
earlier. — F. pieux (fem. pieuse), ‘ pious, godly ; * Cot. The O. F, 
form waspius (Littre), directly from Lat. pius, holy; not from a form 
piosus ♦. The root of Lat. pius is uncertain. Der. piom-ly ; piety, 
Timon, iv. i. 15, a coined word, and a doublet of pity, q.v.; piet-ist, 
borrowed from G. pietist, the name of a Protestant sect in Germany 
instituted about 1689 (Haydn), and taking their name from their 
devotion, the word being a mere coinage (with suflix -iV) from 
part of the stem (piet^) of Lat. pietas. And see pity. 

PIP (x), a disease of fowls, in which a homy substance grows on, 
the tip of the tongue. (F ., - L.) M . E. pippe, pyppe (once dissyllabic).; 
*Pyppe, sekenesse [sickness], Pituitn\' Prompt. Parv. 'Pyppe, a 
slckcncsse, pepye;* Palsgrave. — O. F. ‘ pip ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span.’ 

pepita, the pip (Neuman) ; Ital. pipita. Port, pevide (in the phrase 
pevide de gallin^ts, the pip). p. All from Lat. pituiia, phlegm, 
rheum, the pip ; which must first have passed into the form pivita, 
and afterwards into that of pepita (Diez). Hence also O. H.G, 
phiphis, the pip, cited by Dicz; Du. pip ; O. Swed. pipp, &c. y. Lat. 
pituita is formed (with suflix -ita, like -itus in crin-itus) from a verbal 
stem pitu- ^ spntu~, from sputvs, pp. spuere, to spit out; and means 
‘that which is spit out,' hence phlegm, &c. The Lat. spuere is 
cognate with A. S. splwan ; see Spew. 

FIF (2), the seed of fruit. (F., — L. ? — Gk. ?) This is nothing but 
a contraction of the old name pippin or pepin, for the same thing. 
Pippin is in Cotgrave ; pepnn in liolland, tr. of Pliny, b. xv. c. 14, 
ed. 1634, p. 438 1; b. xvii. c. 10, p. 511 a, b. — F. pepin, *a pippin or 
kernel, the seed of fruit ;* Cot. . Allied to Span, pepita, a pip, kernel; 
and prob. to Span, pepino, a cucumber. p. It is conjectured that 
the name was first applied to the pips of the melon or cucumber, and 
that the derivation is, accordingly, from Lat. p^epo, a melon, borrowed 
from Gk. iterrav, a melon, orig. an adj. signifying ‘ ripe.’ The Gk. 
winojv meant ‘ rii3ened by the heat of the sun,* lit. ‘ cooked,' from 
ir€w-, base of TTiTrrtiv, to cook, allied to Skt. pack, to cook, and to 
Lat. coquere; see Cook. ^ Would it not be simpler to refer F. 
pepin to Gk. Tritroev, ripe, more directly, the presence of pips indicating 
ripeness? This would not disturb the etymology. The odd re- 
semblance between Span, pepita, a pip, and pepita, the pip in fowls, is 
due to mere confusion ; see Fip (i). They arc not connected. 

FIF (.^), a spot on cards. (F., — C.) The resemblance to pip, 
a kernel, is merely delusive; confusion between these words has 
caused corruption of the word now considered. Yet pip occurs as 
early as in Shakespeare, Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 33. p. The true name 
is pick, still preserved provincially. *Pick, a diamond at cards; 
Grose says it means a spade/ llalliwell; and see Brockett. *A 
diamond, or picke at cards;’ Minsheu, ed. picque, pique, 

‘ a spade, at cards ; ’ Cot. It also means a pike ; sec Fike, Fique. 
The word seems to have meant (i) a spade, (a) a diamond, and (3) a 
pip (on cards) in general. 

FIFE, a musical instrument formed of a long tube ; hence, any 
long tube, or tube in general. (E.) The musical sense is the orig. 
one. M.E. pipe, Wyclif, Luke, vii. 32 ; Chaucer, C. T. 2732. The 
pi. pipen is in Layamon, 5110. — A. S. pipe, a pipe, A.S. Lecchdoms, 
ed. Cockayne, ii. 126, I. 3; and in comp, song-pipe, a song-pipe, in 
the Glosses to Prudentius (Leo). p. The word perhaps may be 
claimed as English, being obviously of imitative origin, from the 
‘ peeping ' or chirping sound ; the pipe was frequently used to 
imitate and decoy birds. It is very widely spread. We find Irish! 
and Gael, piob, a pipe, flute, tube ; Irish pih, a pipe, tube ; W. pib, a 
pipe, tube, pipian, to pipe, piho, to pipe, squirt. Also Du. pijp, Icel. 
pipa, Swed. pipa, Dan. pibe, G. pfeife^ (^f. also Lat. pipire, pipare, to 
peep or chirp as a young bird, Gk. to chirp. All from the 

repetition pi-pi of the cry of a young bird. ^ If the word was 
borrowed at all, it was, perhaps, taken from Celtic, i. e. from the old 
British. Der. pipe, verb, Chaucer, C. T. 3874 [not 3974] ; pip'er, 
pip-ing\ pipe-clay \ and see pip-kin, pib-roch. bee also peep (i), 
peep (2). "DoiMet^fife. 

FIFKIE*, a small earthen pot. (E.) * A pipkin, or little pot ; * 

Minsheu, ed. 1627. A dimin. (with suflix -kin) of F. pipe, in the sense 
of a vessel, chiefly applied to a cask of wine. This particular sense 
may have been imported. It occurs both in French and Dutch. 'Pipe, 
a measure called a pipe, used for corn as well as wine ; ’ Cot. 'Eeti 
pijpe metolye ofte wijn, a pipe or caske with oyle or wine;* Hexham. 

FIFFIW, a kind of tart apple. (F. ?-L. ?-Gk. ’0 In Shak. 
Merry Wives, i. a. 13 ; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cotgrave explains 
F. renette as ‘the apple called a pippin, or a kind thereof.* Some* 
times said to be named from pip (3), because of the spots upon it, 
which utterly fails to explain the suflix -in. We must rather con- 
nect it with pip (2), of which the old spelling was actually pippin, 
as has been shewn. That is, it was named with, reference to thtt 
pips inside it (not otitside) ; * prob. an apple raised from the pip ot 
^seed/ Wedgwood. See Fip (2). % Hexham has Du. 'pippinek. 
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pffppineh, a pipping, an apple so called;’ also * pupping t an apple &ed. Halliwell, p. 249 (StratmannV — F. pisser; supposed to be a 
called a pippinck/ But tne Du. word seems to have been borrowed Romance word, and of imitative origin. *A nursery word;’ Wedg- 
from E., and they hardly knew what to make of it. Thus Sewel's wood. Der. />iss, sb., Chaucer, C. T. 6311 ; pi&-mire, q.v. 

Du. Diet, has yet another form pippeling^ with the example ^Engehche PISTACHIO, FISTACHO, the nut of a certain tree. (Span., 
pippelingm^ English pippins.* — L., — Gk., — Pers.) In Sir T. Herbeit’s Travels, ed. 1665, P* 

PIQuH, wounded pride. (F., •- C.) Oddly spelt pike in Cot- Spelt pistachoe or pistake-nut in Phillips, ed. 1 706. — Span, pistacho 

grave, who is an early authority for it. — O. F. picque^ pique, ‘ a pike ; (with ck as in English), a pistachio, pistich-nut. — Lat. pistacium, — 
also, a pikeman; also a pike, debate, quarrel, grudge;’ Cot. p. Of Gk. mar&Kiov, a nut of the tree called •• Pers. pistd, the 

Celtic origin ; see Pike. Der. pique, verb ; piqu-ant (as in 'piquant pistachio-nut; Rich. Diet. p. 331. 

sauce,* Howell, Familiar Letters, vol. i. sect. 5. let. 38 [not 36], PISTHi, the female organ in the centre of a flower. (L.) In 
■where, by the way, the spelling is pickanf), from h*. piquant, pres. part. Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. Named from the resemblance in shape to the 

of piquer, verb. Hence piquant~ly, piquanc-y. pestle of a mortar. — Lat. pistillum, a small pestle ; dimin. of an 

PIQUET, a game at cards. (F., — C.) 'Piquet, or Picket, a obsolete form *, a pestle. See Pestle. Doublet, 

certain game at cards, perhaps so called from pique, as it were a small PISTOIi, a small hand-gun, (F., — Ital.) In Shak. Merry Wives, 
contest or scuffle;’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. This is ingenious, and perhaps iv. 2. 53; and as a proper name. — F. pistole, 'o. pistoll, a great 
true ; Littre says the game is supposed to have been named from its horseman’s dag ; ’ Cot. [Here dag is an old name for a juslol.] — 
inventor. In any case, piquet is a doublet of Picket, q. v. Ital. pistola, ‘ a dag or pistoll ;* Florio. p. We also find Ital. 

PIBATB, a sea-robber, corsair. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Shak. pis/olese, ‘a great dagger,’ in Florio ; and it seems to be agreed that 
Merch. Ven. i. 3. 25. — F. pirate, ‘a pi rat; * Cot. — Lat. pirata.^Gk. the two words are closely connected; that the word pistolese is the 
miparije, one who attempts or attacks, a pirate. Formed with older one; and that the name was transferred from the dagger 
suffix -ri;» (Aryan -ta) from iretpd-oj, I attempt. — Gk. neipa, an to the pistol, both being small arms for similar use. The E. name 
attempt, trial, essay. — -^PAK, to go through, experience ; appearing dag for pistol confirms this ; since dag must be the F. dague, a dagger, 
in Gk. irci/MV, 1 pierce (perf. pass. fri-Trap-fiat), and in E. ex-per-ience y. Both pistolese and pistola are said to be named from a town in 
and fare ; see Pare, Experience. Der. pirat-ic-al, pirat-ic^al-ly ; Tuscany, near Florence, now called Pistoja. The old name of the 


pirate, verb ; pirac-y. 

PIROGUE, a sort of canoe. (F.,—W. Indian.) Sometimes 
spelt piragua, which is the Span, spelling. Both F. pirogue and 
Span, piragua are from the native W. Indian name. The word is 
said to be Caribbean (Idltre). 

PIROUETTE, a whirling round, quick turn, esp. in dancing. 
(F.) Formerly used as a term in horsemanship. 'Pirouette, Piroet, 
a turn or circumvolution, which a horse makes without changing his 
ground ;* Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1751.— F. *a whirligig, 
also a whirling about;’ Cot. p. Origin unknown, according to 
Littr^; but in Metivier’s Diet, Franco-Normand appears the Guernsey 
word piroue, a little wheel or whirligig, a child’s toy, of which 
pirouette is obviously the diminutive. Mdtivier well compares this 
with the E. pirie or pirry, formerly in use to denote ‘ a whirlwind.* 
The spelling has prob, been affected by confusion with F. roue (Lat. 
rotci), a wheel. ‘And not be aferde [afraidj of pirries or great 
stormes ;’ Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. i. c. 17; in Skeat, Spec, of 
English, p 197. See further examples of pirry in Richardson, s. v. 
perry (which is an inferior spelling), and in Prompt. Parv. s.v. pyry\ 
also in Nares, 7. I lake this word to be of imitative origin ; cf. 
Scotch pirr, a gentle wind, Icel. hyrr, wind ; E. birr, buzz, with 
which compare also purr, whirr, purl. Similarly we find Span. 
birazones, land and sea breezes, O. F. birrasque, ' a high going sea, or 
tempest at sea, caused by whirlwinds, and accompanied by gusts of 
raine,* Cot. The latter is a Gascon word, from the Gascon hirer, 
to turn. These examjiles lead to a base bir- or pir-, with the same 
sense as E. whirr. Hence //r-orz-e/Zi? may very well = and 

pirr^y ^whirl-wind. In fact, we find M. E. pirie, prille, a whirligig, 
child’s toy. Prompt. Parv. p. 413, which is a mere dimin. of a form 
pirr, Der. pirouette, vb. 

PISCES, the Fish ; a zodiacal sign. (I..) M. E. Pisces, Chaucer, 
C. T. 6286. — Lat. pisces, pi. of piscis, a fish; cognate with E. Pish, 

. V, Der. pisc-ine ; pisci-vorous, fish-eating, from Lat. uorare, to 
evour; pisc-at-or-y, from Lat. piscatorius, belonging to fishing, from 
pheator, a fisherman, formed from pheatus, pp. of piscari, to fish. 

PISH, an interjection, expressing contempt. (E.) In Shak. Oth. 
ii. I. 270; iv. I. 42. Of imitative origin; it begins with expulsion 
of breath, as in pooh /, and ends with a hiss. 

PISMIRE, an ant. (Hybrid ; F. and Scand.) In Shak. i Hen. 
IV, i. 3. 240. * The old name of the ant, an insect very generally 

named from the sharp urinous smell of an ant-hill ; ’ Wedgwood. 
M. E. (four syllables), Chaucer, C. T. 7407. — M. E. 

urine; and mire, an ant, in Reliquiie Antiquac, i. 214 (Stratmann). 
See Piss. P. The A. S. mire, given in Benson’s A. S. Diet., is 
unauthorised, but may be correct ; still, the true E. word is emmet or 
ant, and mire is rather Scandinavian, appearing in Icel. maurr, Swed. 
myra, Dan. myre, an ant, as also in Du. mier, 7. The word is very 
widely spread ; we find also Irish moirhh, W. mor-grugyn, Bret, mer- 
ienen, Russ. mur~avei, Gk. all meaning ‘ant,* for which Cur- 

tius proposes a root MUR, to swarm ; cf. Gk. jiuploi, ten thousand. 
The Cornish murrian means * ants.* See Myriad. ^ I do not 
see how to derive Du. mier from Du. mijgen ( = Lat. mingere) as pro- 
l^sed by Wedgwood, since the base of tnis word is MIG; see Fick, 
lii. 239. Rietz connects mire with midge, but this presents a similar 
difficulty, as this is from a base MUGYA (Fick, iii. 241), and con- 
tains a g which is difficult to dispose of. 

PISS, to discharge urine. (F.) M. E. pissen, Mandeville*s Travels, , 


town must have been Pistola, as asserted by Mahn; and this is 
rendered extremely probable by the fact that the old Latin name of 
the town was Pistoria, which would easily pass into Pistola, and 
finally into Pistoja. 'Pistols were first used by the cavalry of England 
about 1544 ; ’ Haydn. Der. pistol, vb., Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 42 ; pistol-et. 
Doublet, pistole. 

PISTOIjE, a gold coin of Spain. (F., — Ital.) In Dryden, The 
Spanish Friar, Act v. The dimin. form pistolet is in Bcaum. and 
Fletcher, The Spanish Curate, Act. i. sc. i (Jamie). Yet the word is 
not Spanish, but French. The forms pistole and pistolet, in the sense 
of ‘ pistole,* are the same as pistole and pistolet in the sense of pistol. 
"•'Pistolet, a pistolet, a dag, or little pistoll, also, the gold coin 
tearmed a pistolet ; ’ Cot. Diez cites from Claude Fauchet (died 
1599) to the effect that the crowns of Spain, being reduced to a 
smaller size than French crowns, were called pistolets, and the smallest 
pistolets were called bidets; cf. 'Bidet, a small pistoll;* Cot. ’fhus 
the name is one of jocular origin ; and the words pistole and pistol 
are doublets. Pistol, being more Anglicised, is the older word in 
English. 

PISTOH, a short cylinder, used in pumps, moving up and down 
within the tube of the pump. (F., — Ital., — L.) In Bailey’s Diet., 
vol. ii. ed. 1731. — F. piston, * a peslell, or pounding-stick ;* Cot. In 
mod. F. ‘a piston.’ — Ital. a piston; the same word e&pestone, 
a large heavy pestle. — Ital. pestare, to pound. — Late Lat. pistare, to 
pound (White) ; formed from pistus, pp. of pinsere, pisere, to pound. 
— V FIS, to pound. See Pestle, Pistil, Pea. 

PIT, a hole in the earth. (L.) M. E. pit, Wyclif, Luke, xiv. 5 ; 
put, Ancren Riwle, p. 58, 1 . 4. — A.S. pyt, pytt; Luke, xiv. 5.— Lat. 
puteus, a well, pit ; Luke, xiv. 5 (Vulgate). ( 3 . Perhaps orig. a 
well of pure water, a spring; and so connected with Lat. putus, pure, 
from the same root as purus ; see Pure. Der. pit, verb, to set in 
competition, a phrase taken from cock-fighting, ‘ A pit is the area 
in which cocks fight ; hence, to pit one against the other, to place 
them in the same pit, one against the other, for a contest ; * Richard- 
son. Pdso pit-fall, Macb. iv. 2. 35; pit-man, pit-saw ; cock-pit. 

PITAPAT, with palpitation. (E.) In Dryden, Epilogue to 
Tamerlane. A repetition of pat, weakened to pit in the first instance. 
See Pat, Pemt. 

PITCH (i), a black sticky substance. (L.) M. E. pick, pych; 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 410, 1 . 12 ; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 251, 
1 . 24 ; older formpik, id. i. 269, 1 . 22. — A.S.j&<c, Exod. ii. 3. — Lat. 
stem of pix, pitch. Hence also G. peck. p. Allied words are Gk. 
Triaaa (for mx-ya), Lithuan. pikkis, pitch. Also Lat. pinus, a pine- 
tree, Gk. TTtrvf, a pine-tree ; Skt. pituddrus, putuddrus, the name of 
an Indian pine (lit. pitch-tree, since c/arws = tree). See Curtius, i, 
201, who cites the Skt. word from Fick. See Pine (i). Der. 
pitch, verb ; pitch-y, All’s Well, iv. 4. 24. Also pay (2). 

PITCH (2), to throw, to fall headlong, to fix a camp, &c. (C.) 
A weakened form of pick, to throw, Cor. i. i. 204; esp. used of 
throwing a pike or dart, ‘ I pycke with an arrowe, le darde ; * Pals- 
grave. It was particularly used of forcibly plunging a sharp peg 
into the ground ; hence the phrase ‘ to pitch a camp,* i. e. to fasten 
the poles, tent-pegs, palisades, &c. * At the eest Judas schal picche 

tends;* Wyclif, Numb. ii. 3, where the later version has ‘sette 
tentis.* The old pt. t. was pihte or pighte, pp. pilu, pight. ' A spere 
that is pight Into the erthe,* Mandeville’s Travels, ed. Halliwell, 
jp. 183. * He pighte him on the pomel of his hed*»he pitched [fell] 
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on the top of his head ; Chancer, C. T. 2691. ‘Ther he pihte his^ PIiACAIUD, a bill stuck up as an advertisement. (F.,-.Du.) In 
stsef ss there he fixed his staff : Layamon, 29653. The same word as Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; he notes that it occurs in the 2nd and 3rd years 
pick, verb ; and closely related to pike ; to pitch is ‘ to throw a pike.* of Philip and Mary (1555, 1556). «. F. placard, plaquard, ‘ a placard. 
Of Celtic origin ; cf. 'W. pieellu, to throw a dart. See Pick, l^e. an inscription set up,’ &c. ; .*. also a bill, or libell stuck upon a post ; 
Der. pitch, sb.,Tw. Nt. i. i.ia; pitch-Jbrk, M.IE,. pik/orke^pkk-fork also, rough-casting or pargetting of walls;* Cot. The last is the 
•-pike-fork. Prompt. Parv.; pitch-pipe. orig. sense. Formed with suffix -ard (of O.H.G. origin, from G. 

PITOEE ! B R , a vessel for holding liquids. (F., i— Low Lat., ■» Gk.) hart * E. hard) from the verb plaquer, * to parget or to rough-cast, also, 
M.E. picker, pycher; English Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 354, 1. 12 ; to clap, slat, stick, or paste on ;* Cot. - F. plnqr/e, ‘ a flat lingot lin- 
pychere, Sir Perceval, 1 . 454, in Thornton Romances, ed. Halliwell.— got] or barre of metall, . . a plate to nailc against a wall and to set a 
O. F. picher, a pitcher (Burguy); spelt pichier in Cotgrave, who candle in; * Cot. — Du.p/«^, a ferula, a slice; O. DvL.plack, * a ferule 
gives it as a Languedoc word. Cf. Span, and Port, pichel, a tankard, or a small batle-dorc, wherewith schoole-boys are strooke in the 
Ital. pecchero, bicchiere, a goblet, beaker. — Low Lat. picarium, bica- palmes of their hands;* Hexham. p. This Du. word seems to 
r/ww, a goblet, beaker, wine-cup. — Gk. iSrAfo*, an earthen wine-vessel ; have meant anythin slice or plate, whence the F. usv- ot plaque, 
with dimin. forms fitalov, pticlbiou. p. The Gk. is of Eastern However, all doubt as to the derivation is removed by observing the 
origin (Liddell). Diez considers that the change of initial 6 to p was use of the Du. verb plakken, viz. to paste, glue, formerly also * to 
due to High-German influence, and gives O. H. G. pehkar as the old dawbe or to plaister,’ Hexham. [The Du. plakkaat, a placard, is 
form of mod. G. becher. See Beaker, which is a doublet. ^ We merely borrowed back again from the French. ] y. The Du. plak 
can hardly derive pitcher from a Celtic source, on account of the is cognate with#G. blech, a plate, and comes from a base PLAK, 
Span, and Ital. forms ,* the E. word of Celtic origin which somewhat with the notion of flatness, allied to the base PLAT, with the same 
resembles it is Piggin, q.v. "Der. pitcher-plant. notion. See Plate, Place. ^ Diez prefers this etymology to 

PITH, the soft substance in the centre of stems of plants, marrow, that sometimes given from Gk. trAdf (stem a flat surface. 

(E.) M. E./>//A,/>i/Ae, Chaucer, C.T. 6057. — A. .Alfred, tr. of This Gk. word is prob. related, but only in a remote way. Der. 

Boethius, c. xxxiv. §10 ; lib. iii. pr. 11. + Du. pit, pith ; O. Du. pitte placard, verb. 

(Hexham). 4“ Low O. peddik, pith (Bremen Wdrterbuch). p. Can PXiACB, a space, room, locality, town, stead, way, passage in a 

it be allied toSkt. sphdti, sphiti, swelling, increase? Der.^/M-y,Tam. book. (F., — L., — Gk.) In early use. In King Horn, ed. Lumby, 
Bhrew, iii. l. 68 ; pith-i-ly, pith-i-ness', pith-less, i Hen. VI, ii. 5. 1 1. 718. — F. place, * a place, room, stead, . . a faire large court ; ’ Cot.— 

PITOAHCB, an allowance of food, a dole, small portion. (F.) I Lat. platea, a broad way in a city, an open space, courtyard. Somc- 
M. E. pitance (with one /), pitaunce, P. Plowman, C. x. 92 ; Ancren iimca platPa, but properly platea, not a true Lat. word, but borrowed. 
Riwle, p. 114, 1. 5. — F. pitance, ‘meat, food, victuall of all sorts, — Gk. trAarcra, a broad way, a street ; orig. fem. of irAart;*, flat, wide, 
bread and drinke excepted;’ Cot. p. Of disputed etymology; ^Lithuan. plains, broad. + Skt. pxitkus, large, great. All from 
cf. Span, pitanza, a pittance, the price of a thing, salary ; Ital. VPRAT, to be extended, spread out ; cf. Skt. prath, to spread out, 
pietanza, a pittance, portion. In all probability the Ital. pietanza is spread. See Fick, i. 148; Curtius, i. 346. Hence also plant, q. v. 
a popular corruption, due to a supposed connection with pieta, pity, Der place, verb, K. Lear, i. 4. 156 ; plac-er\ place-man, added by 
mercy, as if to give a pittance were to give alms. The Lombard form Todd to Johnson. And see plaice, plane (3), plant, plastic. Doublet, 
is still pitanza (Diez). Diez connects pitance with O. F. pite, a thing piazza. 

of little worth, which he further connects with small; and he sup- PIiA CENT A, a substance in the womb. (L.) Called placenta 

poses pittance to be from the same Celtic origin as petty ; see Petty, uierma in Phillips, ed. 1 706. — Lat. placenta, lit. a cake. Gk. 
y. The Span, pitar means to distribute allowances of meat, &c., a»d ukaKovs, a flat cake ; cf. irAd£, a flat surface. See Fl9.in. Der. 
is clearly a connected word; this seems at once to set aside any plneent-al. 

connection with piety or pity. But Ducange gives the Low Lat. PLACID, gentle, peaceful. (F., — L.) In Milton, P. L. iii. 217. 
pictantia as a pittance, a portion of food (given to monks) of the value — F. placide, ‘calm ; ’ Cot. — Lat. placidus, gentle, lit. pleasing. — 
of a picta, which he explains to be a very small coin issued by the l^at. placer e, to please; see Please. Der. placid-ly\ placid-i-fy, 
counts of Poitiers {moneta comitum Pictavensium). This answers to directly from Lat. placiditas, the F. placidity being quite a late 
O. F. pite, ‘ the half of a maille, a French farthing, also, a moath, a word. 

mite ; ’ Cot. 8. This brings us back to the same O. F. pite, but PLAGIARY, one who steals the writings of another, and passes 

suggests a different origin for that word, viz. Low Lat. picta, a them off as his own. (F., — L.) Spelt in Minsheu, ed. 1627, 
Poitiers coin. And this Lat. picta is supposed to be a mere abbrevia- with the same definition as in Cotgrave (given below). [Sir T. 
tion from Lat. Pictava, i.e. Poitiers (White). If this be right, the Brown uses the word in the sense of plagiarism, Vulg. Errors, b. i.c. 
origin is really French. 6. § 7, yet he has plagiarism in the very next section. Bp. Hall has 

PITY, sympathy, mercy. (F., — L.) M.E. pit^, Floriz and plagiary as an adj., Satires, b. iv. sat. 2. 1 . 84.] — ¥. plagiaire, ‘one 
Blaimcheflor, ed. Lumby, 529; Ancren Riwlc, p. 368, 1. 14. — O. P'. that steals or takes free i^ople out of one country, and sels them in 
pite {piti), 13th cent. (Littre) ; pitet, 1 2th cent, (id.) — Lat. pietatem, another for slaves ; . . also a book-stealer, a book-theef ; ’ Cot. — Lat. 
acc. of pietas\ see Piety. Der. pity, verb, As You Like It, ii. 7. plagiarius, a man-stealer, kidnapper. — Lat, plagium, kidnapping; 
1 17 ; piti-able, piti-ahl-y, piti-able-ness ; piti-ful. All’s Well, iii. 2. 130 ; whence also plagiare, to steal or kidnap a free person ; lit. to ensnare, 
piti-ful-ly, piti-ful-ness; piti-less. As You Like It, iii. 5. 40; piti-less-ly, net. — Lat. plaga, a net; a weakened form for an older placa*, not 
piti-less-ness ; pity-ing-ly. Also pite-ous, a corruption of M. E. pit-ous, found ; cf. neg-utium for nec-ofium, pangere from the base pak, &c. 
Chaucer, C.T. 8956, 8962, spelt pitos, Rob. of Glouc., p. 204, 1 . 12, From the base FLAK, to weave, seen in Gk. irkiKnv, to weave, Lat. 
from O. F. piteus, mod. F. piteux, ‘ pitiful, merciful,’ Cot, = Low Lat. plec-tere, plic-nre ; cf. Russ, pleste, to weave, plait. See Plait. Der. 
pietosus, merciful. And hence piteous-ly. plagiar-ise, plagiar-ism, plagiar-ist. 

PIVOT, a pin upon which a wheel or other object turns. F.,— PLAGUE, a pestilence, a severe trouble. (L.) Taken directly 
Ital., — Low Lat.) In Cotgrave. — F. pivot, 'tha pivot or, as .some from Latin. lA.E. plage (not common), Wyclif, Rev. xvi. 21, to 
call it, the tampin of a gate, or great doore, a piece of iron, &c translate Lat. plagam ; the p\. plagis plages, plagues) is in Wyclif, 
made, for the most part, like a top, round and broad at one end and Gen. xii. 17, where the Vulgate has the Lat. abl. plagis. •m Lat. pldga, 
sharp at the other, whereby it enters into the crappaudine [iron a stu>kc, blow, stripe, injury, disaster. + Gk. rrkriyij, a blow, plague, 
wherein the pivot plays3 ; and serves as well to bear up the gate as Rev. xvi. 21 • p. From the base PLAK, to strike ; appearing in 
to facilitate the motion thereof; ’ Cot, Formed, with dimin. suffix Lit^aan. plakti, ho strike, Gk. ukiictanv (= vk’i^K-yeiv), to strike, Lat. 
-or, from Ital. piva, a pipe, a weakened form of pipa, a pipe. — Low plangere, to strike. See Curtius, i. 345; Fiek, i. 681. IT, The 
Lat. pipa, a pipe; connected with Lat. pipare, pipire, to chirp as spelling plage occurs as late as in the Bible of 1551, Rev. xvi. 21. 
a bird ; see Pipe. p. The Ital. piva meant (i) a pipe, (2) a tube The u was introduced to keep the g hard. Der. plague, vb., Temp, 
with a fine bore ; and so at last came to mean a solid peg, as well iv. 192 ; ^^ue-mark, plague-spot. And see Plaint, Flag (i). 
shewn in the O. Ital. dimin. form pivolo, or piviolo, ‘a pin or peg of PLAICE, a kind of flat fish. (F., — L.) M. L. plaice, playc^, 

wood, a setting or poaking sticke to set ruffes with, also a gardeners Havelok, 896. Spelt place, plaise in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — O. F. 
toole to set herbes with called a dibble;’ Florio. f Scheler pldis, noted by Littr<5. s.v.plie; he also gives as a vulgar F . 
intimates some doubt as to this etymology, but whoever will consult name of the fish, the literary name being as in Cotgrave. - Lat. 
the articles piva and pivolo or piviolo in Florio will probably be platessa, a plaice (White); whence the F. foims by the regular loss 
satisfied ; I do not reproduce the whole of his remarks. of / between vowels. p. So called from its flatness ; from the base 

PLACABLE, forgiving, easy to be appeased. (L.) In Minsheu, PLAT, flat, which appears also in Lat. plal-ea, whence L. place, bee 
ed. 1627; and in Milton, P. L. xi. 151. Taken directly from Lat. n 1 i.- A i. 

placabilis, easily appeased ; formed with suffix -bilis from placa-re, to PLAID, a loose outer garment of woollen cloth, ^lehy worn by 
appease. AMied to placere\ see Plea4Sd. J}eT. placabl-y, placable- the Highlanders of Scotland, ((jrael.) Spelt in Sir T. Herbert, 
ness. Also placabili-ty. Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. ii. c. 6. ^ IVavels, p. 313, who speaks of a ‘ Scotch plad ; ’ also in Phillips, ed. 
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1706, and in Kersey, ed. 1715. Plaid is in Johnson. Gvi^\. plaid€,^¥. word is formed by the usual loss of / between voxels. «• Gk# 
a blanket; cf. Irish plaide^ a plaid, blanket. fi. Macleod and irAdroFot, the oriental plane; named from its broad leaves and 
Dewar consider plaide to be a contraction of Gael, (and Irish) peal- ^reading form (Liddell). — Gk, tr\ar{/i, wide, broad. See Placo. 
laid, a sheep-skin. Cf. Gael, peallag, a shaggy hide, a little covering. ^Sometimes called platane (an inferior form) from Lat. platanus. 
These words are from Gael, (and Irish) peall, a skin, hide, also a FliA M lBT, a wandering star. (F., — L., — Gk.) So called to dis- 
covering or coverlet. It thus appears that the original plaid was a tinguish them from the fixed stars. M. E. planete^ Rob. of Glonc* 
skin of an animal, as might be expected. The Gacl.^^a// is cognate p. 112, 1 . 20. — O. F. planeitf 15th cent. (Littre) ; mod. F, planHe.^ 

with Lat. a skin, and with E./e//, a skin. See Fell (2). Der. Lat. planeta, ^ GV., vKavrirrjM, a wanderer; lengthened form of 

plaid-ed. irAavifi, a wanderer, of which the pi. irkdurirti was esp. used to sig- 

PIiAIiNr, flat, level, smooth, artless, evident. (F.,— L.) M.E. nify the planets. — Gk. irAavacu, I lead astray, cause to wander ; pass. 
plain, * Thing that I speke it moot be bare and plain ; ' Chaucer, vkavdo/Mi, 1 wander, roam. — Gk. rrAdvi;, a wandering about. 
C. T. 1103a. ‘The cuntre was so playne;* Will. ofPalcme, 2217. p. Prob. for irdA-vi; ; cf. \jait. palarij to wander. Der. planet-ar-y, 
‘Upon the pleyn of Salesbury;' Rob. of Glouc. j). 7. 1 . 5 ; where it Timon, iv. 3. 108 ; planet-oid (see Asteroid) ; planet-stricken or 
is used as a sb. — F. plain^ ‘ plain, flat ; ’ Cot. — Lat. planus^ plain, planet-struck, see Hamlet, i. 1. 162. 

flat. p. The long a is due to loss of c ; planus ^ placnus, Cf. PIjAISTB-TRUB ; see Plane (3). 

Gk. srXdf (stem ttKoh-), sl flat surface, vXaitovs, Lat. placenta, a flat PIjANlSPH£B.iE» a sphere projected on a plane. (Hybrid ; L. 
cake. From a base PLAK, flat; Curtius, i. 202. JHer. plain, sh., and Gk.) * Planisphere, a plain sphere, or a sphere projected in 
plain-ly, plain-ness; plain, adv. ; plain-dealer. Coin, of Errors, ii. 2. piano; as an astrolabe;* Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. A barbarous 
88 ; plain-deahing, adj., Much Ado, i. 3. 33 ; plain-deal-ing, sb., hybrid compound. From plant-, put for the crude form of Lat. 
Timon, i. 1.216; plain-hearted; plain-song, Midti. Nl. Dr. in. j. 134; planus, flat; and sphere, a word of Gk. origin. See Plain and 
plain-spoken, Dryden, Pref. to All for Love (Todd) ; plain-work. Sphere. 

Also explain. And .see plan, plane (1 ), planisphere, placenta, piano, PIiAiN'K, a board. (L.) M. E. planke. Will, of Paleme, 2778 ; 
FLAlNT, a lament, mourning, lamentation. (F.,— L.) M.E. Rob. of Brunne, Handlyng Synne, 5261. — Lat. p/nnea, a board, 
pleinte, Havciok, 134 ; Ancren Riwle. p. 96, 1 . 18. — O. F. pleinte plank. So called from its flatness; it is a nasalised form from the 
(nth century, Littre), later plainte, * a plaint, complaint;* Cot. — base PLAK, with the idea of flatness. The cognate Gk. word is 
Low Lat./t/rwiem, a plaint ; closely allied to Lat. planctus, lamenta- irk6^ (gen. trkdK-os), a flat stone. See Placenta, Plain. Der. 
tion. Both forms are from planctus {fcm. plancta), pp. of plangere, to plank, verb. Cisr The F. form planche accounts for planched, Meas. 
strike, beat, esp. to beat the breast as a sign of grief, to lament lor Meas. iv. i. 30. 

aloud. A nasalised form from the base PLAK, to strike; see PLANT, a vegetable production, esp. a sprout, shoot, twig, slip. 
Plague. 'Dor. plaint-iff, plaint-ive, c\.v. ; corn-plain. The (L.) plante, Chaucer, C. T. 6345. PL.^.planie; the pi. 

verb to plain, i. c. to mourn, is i)erhaps obsolete ; it is equivalent to plantan occurs in the entry ‘ Plantaria, gesiwena plantan * in 
V.plai^re, horn \,n\.. plangere ; see K. Lear, id. 1. 39. Wright's Vocab. i. 39, col. 1. ■■ Lat. planta, a plant; properly, a 

PLAINTIFF, the complainant in a law-suit. (F.,— L.) It spreading sucker or shoot. From the base PLAT, .spreading, seen 
should have but one/. hX.li. plaintif; spelt playntyf, Eng. Gilds, in Gk. irXarvs, spreading, broad. — PRAT, to spread out; see 
cd. Toulmiti Smith, p. 3O0, 1 . 18. — Y.plaintif, *a plaintiff;* Cot. Place. ^ The fjoi. planta also means the flat sole of the foot; 
p'ormed with suffix -r/ (Lat. -/««5) from Lat. />/(2«c/-w.v,pp. of hence ‘to plant one’s foot,’ i. e. to set it flat and firmly down, 
to lament, hence, to complain ; see Plaint. Doublet, plaintive. Der. plant, verb, Chaucer, C. T. 6346, A. S. geplantian, Kentish 
PLAINTIVE, mournful. (F., — L.) Really the same word as version of Psalm, ciii. 16 ; plant-er ; plant-at-ion, see Bacon, Essay 33, 
the above, but differently used. In Daniel, Sonnet, To Celia (R.)— Of Plantations, from hzX. plantatio, a planting, which from planta’> 
V . plaintif, fom. plaintive, adj., ‘lamenting, mournful ;* Cot, See /ws, pp. of to plant. Aho plant-ing, plant-oin, planti-grade. 
Plaintin. Der. plaintive-ly, -ness. PLANTAIN, the name of a plant. M. E. plantain, Chaucer, 

PLAIT, a fold, braid; to fold together, interweave. (F., — L.) C.T. 16049. — F. ‘ plantain, waybred ; ' Cot. — Lat. 
Minsheu,ed. 1627, has ‘ to platte or wreath.’ Shak. hasp/u/, Romeo, ginetn, acc. of plantago, a plantain ; Pliny. p. So named from its 
i. 4. 89. P'or plaited, in K. Lear, i. 1. 183, the quartos pleated, flat spreading leaf, and connected with planta ; see Plant. So also 
the folios plighted. Cotgrave translates Y.plier by ‘to foldc, />/ai/.* arose the M.E. name waybred, A.S. tvegbrekde, ‘properly way-broad, 
Ul.lR,. plaiten, pleten, verb; plait, sb. * Playle of a clothe. Plica; but called Cockayne’s A. S. Lcechdoms, vol. ii. Glossary. 

Playtyd, Plicatus ; Playtyn, Plico ; * Prompt. Parv. The pt. t. plaited So also the G, name wegebreit. 

is in P. Plowman, B. v. 202; spelt pletede, id. A. v. 126. The verb PLANTIGRADE, walking on the sole of the foot. (L.) 
is undoubtedly formed from the sb., which alone is found in French. Scientific. Coined from planti-, put for planta, the sole of the foot, 
w O. F. ploit, pleit, plet, a fold (Burguy) ; the mod. F. word is pli ; also a plant; and grad-i, to walk. Sec Plant and Grade. For 
Littre, s. v. pli, gives an example of the use of the form ploit in the the form planti-, cf. Lat. planti-ger, bearing shoots. 

13th century. — Lat. pUcatum. ncut. or acc. of plicatus, pj). of plicare, PLASH (i ), a puddle, a shallow pool. (G. Low G.) M. E. plasche, 
to fold. The ¥. verb plier — Lat, plicare, and also appears as ployer, Allit. Mortc Arthure, ed. Brock, 2798 ; Prompt. Parv. Not in A.S. 

‘ toplie,* Cot. See Ply. Der. plait-er. Doublets, pleat, plight (2). — O. Du. plasch ; ‘ een plasofte [or] plasch, a plash of water; een plas-> 

PLAN, a drawing of anything on a plane or flat surface ; esp. the regen, a sudden flash [flush] of raine ; cf. plasschen int water, to plash, 
ground-plot of a building ; a scheme. (F., — L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706 ; or plunge in the water;’ Hexham. p. Cf. also G. platschen. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 6. — F. /»/««, ‘ the ground-plat of a building ; * to splash, dabble, Dan. pladske (for platske), to splash, dabble about. 
Cot. ■■ F. plan, adj. (fem. plane), flat, which first occurs in the i6th Swed. plaska (for platska), to dabble, shewing that a t has been lost 
century (Littre). A late formation from Lat. platius, plain, flat ; the before s, the Du. plasch standing for plat-sch. y. The various 
earlier and belter F. form being plain ; see Plain. Der, plan, verb, forms arc extensions from the base PLAT, to strike, beat, appearing 
Pom, Satires from Horace, Ep. 11. i. 374. Hence in A.ii. plcettan or plattian, to strike with the palm, slap, John, xix. 
P LAN E (1), a level surface. (F., — L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706, 3; also in Swed. dial. />/ar/a, to strike softly, slap, whence the fre- 

who speaks of *a geometrical plane* ‘a vertical plane,* &c.— F. quentative to tap with the finger-points (Rietz). This base 
plane, Jem. of the adj.//a«, flat ; with the E. sense of ‘ a plane,* it PLAT is a variant of PLAK, to strike, for which sec Plague. And 
occurs in Forcadel, l^lemcnts d’Euclide. j), 3 (Littre), in the i6th see Pat, Plod. 

century. See Plan. We also find V.. plane as an adj,, as ‘ a plane PLASH (2), another form of Pleach, q. v. In Nares, 
surface.’ See Plane (2). Dor. planisphere, q. v. PIjASTER, a composition of lime, water, and sand, for walls; 

PXiANE (2), a tool ; also, to render a surface level. (F., — L.) 1. an external medical application for wounds. (L., — Gk.) M.Ti, piastre. 
The carpenter’s plane was so called from its use ; the verb is older Chaucer, C. T. 10950. [This is a F. spelling, from O. F. piastre, used 
than the sb. in Latin. We find M. E. plane, sb., a carpenter’s tool, in the 13th and 14th century (Littre^). The spelling />/ais/er in English 
in the Prompt. Parv. This is the ¥. plane (Cot.), from late Lat. answers to the occasional 14th cent. F. spelling plaistre,"] A. S. 
plana, a carjienter’s plane (While). ^ 2. The verb is M.E. planen, plaster, a plaster for wounds; Cockayne’s Leechdoms, i. 298,1. 12.«- 

spelt planyn in the Prompt. Parv.— F'.jfr/awcr, to plane. Lat. p/anare, Lat. emplastrum, a plaster ; the first syllable being dropped ; cf. Low 
to plane (White). % White gives Corippus and Alcimus as autho- Lat. made of plaster (Ducange). — Gk. ^fxvKaarpov, a plaster; 
rities for the verb planare \ Prof. Mayor gives me a reference to St. a form used by Galen instead of the usual word HfxvkaaTov, a plaster, 
Augustine, de gen. c. Manich. I. § 13. Sec Plain. which is properly the neut. of tfinKaaros, daubed on or over. — Gk. 

PLANE (3), PLANE-TREE, the name of a tree, with I ifsirkiaaety, to daub on. — Gk. Hfi-, put for Iv.in, before the following 
spreading boughs. (F.,«»L.,"-Gk.) M. F 3 . Wyclif, Gen. xxx. w; and irX<l<rff€iv, to mould, form in clay or wax. See In and 
37 ; Squire of Low Degree, cd. Ritson, 1 . 40 ; plane-leef, leaf of a Plastic. Der. plaster, verb, M. E. plasteren, Prompt. Parv., fronj 
plane, Trevisa, tr, of Higden, i. 187, 1 . 9. — F. plane, ‘the great O.'P, plastrer pldtrer), ‘ to plaister,* Cot. A\&o plaster-er, plaster* 
maple ; * Cot. » Lat. platarsum, acc. of platanus, a plane ; whence iYiohing. And see piastre* 
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FIiASTIC, capable of moulding ; also, capable of being moulded*' 
(L.,— Gk.) Used in the active sense by Pope, Essay on Man, iii. p; 
Dunciad, i. ioi.»-Lat,p/as/*cttf.-»Gk. irXoo’rcv^t, fit for, or skilful m 
moulding. Formed with suffix sx-o* from w\a(rr~6$, formed, moulded. 
-•Gk. irxdflrafiv, to mould. p. Gk. v\daa€tv appears to be put 
for wXar-yfiv, and to be related to irAoiis, broad. * The verb wKd<rff€ty, 
with a dental stem (irXdxfMi, wXoor^t), probably belongs here [viz. to 
irXaTiit] ; so that the fundamental meaning is extmdere^ txpandert^ a 
meaning well adapted for working in soft masses ; hence also iparKaa- 
Tpov^laster ;* Curtius, i. 346, Ci. the E. phrase * to spread a plaster.* 
See Place. Der.plasiie-i-fy, from mod. F. plasticiU (Littr^). 
PXiAT (i), PLOT, a patch of ground. (E.) Now commonly 
written ploU which is also the A. S. form. Spelt plcu in 2 Kings, ix. 
26, A. V. ‘ So three in one small plat of ground shall ly ; * Herrick, 
Hesperides, i. p. 10 (Pickering’s edition). ‘ A gardin platte Udall’s 
Erasmus, Luke, fol. 1 74 a (1548). See further under Plot, Patch, 
fcr The spelling plat is prob. due to M.E. plat^ ¥,platy flat; for 
which see Plate. 

PIjAT (2), to plait. (F., — L.) In Shak. Romeo, i. 4. 89. The 
same as Plait, q. v. 

PIiATANE, a plane-tree ; see Plane (3). 

PLATE, a thin piece of metal, flat dish. (F., — Gk.) M.E. 
plate^ Chaucer, C. T. 2123. «iO. F. and F. plate^ in use in the I2lh 
century ; see Littre. Hamilton, s. v. plat (flat), gives *Vaisselle plate^ 
hammered plate ; particularly, plate, silver plate.’ Plate is merely 
the fern, of F./>/a/, flat. Cf. Low Lat. plata, a lamina, plate of metal, 
Ducange ; and esp. Span, plata, plate, silver (whence La Plata), But 
the Span, word was derived from the French; Littre. — Gk. wXaTvt, 
broad ; whence Du. and Dan. plat^ G. and Swed. platt, are borrowed ; 
see Place. Der. plate^ vb.. Rich. 11 , i. 3. 28 ; plate-glass, plaHng. 
And see platt-er, plat-eau, plat-form, plat-ina, plat-it-ude, 
PLATEAU, a flat space, table-land. (F., — Gk.) Modem. Not 
in Todd’s Johnson. — F. plateau \ Cotgrave gives the pi. plateaux, 

* flat and thin stones.’ The mod. ¥. plateau also means ‘ table-land;’ 
Hamilton. — O. F. platel, a small plate, used in the 12th century; 
Littr^. Dimin. of plat, a platter, dish, which is a sb. made from the 
adj. plat, flat. See Plate. Doublet, platter, q. v. 

FLATFOH.M, a flat surface, level scaffolding. (F., — Gk. L.) 

In Shak. meaning, (i) a terrace, Hamlet, i. 2. 213, (2) a scheme, plan, 
I Hen. VI, ii. 1. plateforme, ‘a platform, modcll;’ Cot.— 

F. plate, fern, of plat, flat ; and forme, lorm ; so that the sense is 

* ground-plan.' See Plate and Form. 

PLATIEA, a heavy metal. (Span., — F., — Gk.) Added by Todd 
to Johnson’s Diet. — Span. so called from its silvery apj^iear- 
ancc. — Span, plata, silver. See Plate. 

PIiATiTUDB, a trite or dull remark. (F., — Gk.) Modern. 
Not in Todd’s Johnson. — F.p/n/i/wrf^, flatness, insipidity (Hamilton). 
A modern word, coined (on the model of latitude) from F. plat, flat. 
See Plate. 

PLATOOIST, a group of men, sub-division of a company of 
soldiers. (F., — L.) 'Platoon, a small square body of 40 or 50 men,’ 
&c. ; Bailey's Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. Corrupted from F. peloton, 
‘pronounced plo-tong, a ball, tennis-ball, group, knot, platoon;' 
Hamilton. Formed, with suffix -on, from ¥,pelote, a ball ; whence 
also £. pellet. See Pellet. 

PLATTEE, a flat plate or dish. (F., — Gk.) M. E. plater (with 
one 0 * Wyclif, Matt, xxiii. 25. Formed (with substitution of the 
suffix -er for -el, by the common interchange of / and r) from O. F. 
platel, a plate (Burguy), which is also the origin of mod. ¥. plateau, 
still used in the sense of ‘ waiter, tray, tea-board ; ’ Hamilton. Thus 
platter and plateau are doublets. See Plateau. 

PLAUDIT, applause. (L.) The form plaudit is due to mis- 
reading the Lat. plaudite as if it were an E. word, in which the final 
e would naturally be considered as silent. Sometimes the pronuncia- 
tion in three syllables was kept up, with the singular result that the 
suffix -ite was then occasionally mistaken for the ordinary E. suffix 
-ity. Hence we find 3 forms; (i) the correct Latin form, considered 
as trisyllabic. ‘ After the plaudite*s stryke up Our plausible assente ;’ 
Drant, tr. of Horace, Art of Poetry (R.) (2) The form in -ity, ‘And 
give this virgin crystal plaudities;* Cyril Tourneur, The Revenger’s 
Tragedy, Act ii. sc. i (R.) (3) The clipped E. form. ‘ Not only 

the last plaudit to expect;* Denham, Of Old Age, pt. iv. (R.) — Lat. 
plaudite, clap your hands; a cry addressed by the actors to the 
spectators, requesting them to express their satisfaction. It is the 
imperative pi. of plaudere, to applaud, also spelt ploderei see 
Plausible. Der. plaudit-or-y, an ill-coined word, neither French 
nor Latin. 

PIjAUSIBLE, deserving applause, specious. (L.) In Shak. it 
means ‘contented, willing;’ Meas, iii. i. 253. Englished from Lat. 
plausihilis, praiseworthy. Formed, with suffix from plausi-=Bi 
piauso-, stem of plausus, pp. oi plaudere, plodere, to strike, beat, clap , 


hands, applaud. Root uncertain. Der. plausibl-y, phusibili-ty, 
plausible-ness. And see plaudit, ap-ptaud, ex-plode. 

PLAY, a game, sport, diversion. (E. ; perhaps L.) M. E. plt^, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8906. — A. S. plega, a game, sport, Grein, ii, 361, 
p. We may note how frequently the A. S. plega was used in the sense 
of fight, slcirmish, battle. Thus eesc-plega, ash-play, is the play of 
spears, i. e. fighting with spears ; sweord-plega, sword-play, fighting 
with swords. Even in the Bible, 2 Sam. ii. 14, to play really means 
to fig:ht ; but this is due to the use of ludere in the Lat. version ; 
Wyclif uses the same word. To play on an instrument is to strike 
upon it. Cf. * tym^an plegiendra*^ of them that strike the timbrels; 

A. S. version of Ps. Ixvii. 27, ed. Spelman. And again, 'plegd^ mid 
Aan(/»m'»c]ap hands ; Ps.^ xlvi. i. Thus the orig. sense of plega is a 
stroke, blow, and plegian is to strike. y. The base is FLAG, 
and, considering the scarcity of Teutonic words with initial p, it is 
most likely that the word is merely a borrowed one, from Lat. plaga, 
a blow, stroke, thrust. See Pla^e. If plega were cognate with # 
plaga, it would hp less similar in form. ^ E. Muller considers 
A. S. plega equivalent to O. Fries, plega, custom, G. pflege, care; 
but, though the form exactly answers, the sense is so widely different 
that it is hard to see a connection ; see Plight. Der. play, verb, 

M. E. pleyett, Chaucer, C. T. 3333, A. S. plegian, formed from the sb. 
plega, not vice versd. Also play-bill, -hook, -fellow, -house, -mate, 
-thing ; play-er, play-ing, play-ing-card ; play-ful, M. E. pleiful. Old 
Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, p. 205, 1 . 20 ; play-fuhly, -ness. 

PLEA, an excuse, apology, (F., — L.) M. E. plee, Chaucer, Pari, 
of Foules, 485 ; pie, Rob. of Glouc. p. 471, 1 . 22 ; play, Eng. Gilds, 
ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 350, 1 . 13. — O. F. pie, plai, occasional forms of 
O. F. plait, plaid, a plea. Littre cites the pi. forms plez, plais, plaiz 
(12th century) from Ducange, s.v. Plaeitum. Cotgrave gives plaid, 

* sule, controversie, . . also a plea, or a pleading, also, a court of 
]>lcading.* — Low htLt. plaeitum, a judgment, decision, decree, sentence; 
also a public assembly, conference, or council, so called because of 
the decisions therein determined on ; IM. plaeitum, an opinion. [The 
order of ideas is : that which is pleasing to all, an opinion, decision, 
conference for obtaining decisions, public court, law-court, proceed- 
ings or sentence in a law-court, and finally pleading, plea. 1 ihc word 
has run a long career, with other meanings beside those here cited ; see 
Ducamj-e.] — Lat. plaeitum, neut. of placitus, pp. of placere, to please ; 
see Please. Der. plead. 

PLEACH, PLASH, to intertwine boughs in a hedge, to 
strengthen a hedge by en weaving boughs or twigs. (F., — L.) ‘ The 

hedge to plash;’ Hood, The Lay of the Labourer, st. 5. ‘The 
pleached bower;’ Much Ado, iii. i. 7. M.E. plechen, used in the 
sense * to projmgate a vine ; ’ Palladius on Husbandrye, ed. Lodge, 
b. iii. 1 . 330. — O. F. plessier (Burguy), later plesser, * to plash, to bow, 
fold, or plait young branches one within another, also, to thicken a 
hedge or cover a walk by plashing ; ’ Cot. Formed from Low Lat. 
plessa, a thicket of interwoven boughs, occurring a.d. 1215 (Ducange). 

He also gives the verb plectare, to plash ; but O. F. plesser answers 
rather to a form plectiare*. We also find plesseium, a pleached 
hedge ; and numerous similar forms. p. All from plee ter e, to 
weave, or from the jip. plexus, woven. Plec-t-ere is extended from 
the base PLAK, to weave, appearing in Gk. 9rX4x-ctv, to weave, and 
in Lat. plic-are, to fold. See Ply, Plait. 

PLEAD, to urge an excuse or plea. (F., — L.) M.E. pleden. 

* Pledoures shulde pe) nen hem to plede for such * «= pleaders should 
take pains to plead for such ; P. Plowman, B. vii. 42. [We also find 
the form pleten, id. vii. 39.] Also plaiden. Owl and Nightingale, 184. 

— O. F. plaider, ‘ to plead, argue, or open a case before a judge, also, 
to sue, contende, goe to law ; ' Cot. — O. F. plaid, a plea ; see Plea. 

^ The form pleten is due to O. F. plet, an occasional form of plaid 
which preserves the t of Lat. plaeitum. Der. plead-er = M. E. pledour, 
as above, from F. plaideur, ‘ a lawyer, arguer, pleader,’ Cot. Also 
plead-ing,plead-ing-ly. 

PLEASE, to delight, satisfy. (F.,— L.) M. E.plesen, P. Plow- 
man, B. xiv. 220; Chaucer, C. T. 11019. — O. ¥ . plesir, plahir, mod. 

F. plaire, to please. — Lat. placere, to please. Allied to placare, to 
appease. p. Pj ob. also further allied to Lat. proc-us, a wooer, 

prec-ari, to pray; from the notion of granting, favouring. See 
Pray. Der. pleas-er, pleas-ing, pleas-ing-ly. Also pleas-ant, M. E. 
plesaunt, Wyclif, Heb. x. 8, from O. F. plesant, pres. part, of plesir, 
to please. llcncG pleas-ant-ly, -ness; s\so pleasant-r-y,'Wa\po\e, Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. i. c. 3 (R.), from F. plaisanterie, ‘ jeasting, mer- 
riment,' Cot. And see pleas-ure, plac-able, plac-id, com-plac-ent, dis* 
please^lea, plead. 

PLEASUBE, agreeable emotion, gratification. (F.,— L.) Former- 
ly plesure, as in The Nut-brown Maid (about a.d. 1500), 1 . 93; see 
Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 102 ; but the word is probably older. 
Also pleasure, Skelton, Phyllyp Sparowe, 1004 ; id. p, 147, Formed, 
by the curious clumge of -ir into -ure, from F. plahir, pleasure ; the 

G g 
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same change occurs in leis^ure, whilst in irtas-ure the suffix takes the ^covers the lungs. (Fm—L,, — Gk.) [Quite different from plurisy^ q.v.] 
place of -or. The object seems tp have been to give the word an ap- - • - • - - . 


parent substantival ending. B. Again, the F. plaisir is merely 

a substantival use of the O. F. innn. plaisir, to please ; just as F. 
ioisir (leisure) is properly an infinitive also. See Please. Der. 
pltasure, verb, in Totteirs Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. ia8, 1. 16 of Poem 
on the Death of Master Deuerox; 0X90 pltasun-boat, pleasure-ground ; 
pleasur-able, a coined word ; pleasur-edfl-y, pleasur^abU-ness, 
PXiEAT, the same word as Plait, q. v. 

PZiiEBSIAN, pertaining to the common people, vulgar. (F.,—L.) 
In Shak. Cor. i. 9. 7 ; ii. i. 10 ; &c. — O. F. pleheien, mod. F. pUhnen ; 
omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 14th century ; Littrc^. Formed 
with suffix -«w (anLat. -anus) from Lat. pleheius, plebeian. — Lat. 
plehe-, old stem of plebes, more usually (.stem plebi-), the people, 
p. Ple-bs orig. meant * a crowd, a multitude/ and is connected with 
pJ^ique, ym many, ple-nus, full ; from V PAR, to fill. See 
Plenary, Pull. Der. plebeian, sb. 

PIiEBGXS, a security, surety. (F., - L.) M. E. plegge, a hostage, 
Trevisa, iii. 129, 1 . 6 ; Eng. Gilds, cd. Toulmin Smith, p. 582. 1 . 26; 
also, a security, Prompt. Parv. — O.F. plege, *a pledge, a surety,* Cot. ; 
mod. Y,pleige, Connected with O.Y.plevir (Burguy), later p/«i/wr, 
• to warrant, assure,’ Cot. ; see Beple-vy. p. Of uncertain ety- 
mology ; but Diez points out that O F. plege cannot be from Lat. 
praedium, nor allied to press, a surety, because this would not give the 
V in O. Y,plevir. It corresponds rather to a Lat. form preebium *, 
a thing offered, from presbere (answering to plevir), to offer, proffer, 
furnish, render, give up. There is a l*rov. form plevizd which answers 
exactly, in form, to Lat. presbitio, a providing, provision. I would 
add that the Lat. prabere also suits well with the M.E. sense of 
‘ hostage * for plegge, as applied to persons. 7. The Lat. prabere 
is for prahibere ; see Prebend. Dor. pledge, verb, 3 Hen. VI, iii. 

^kSIsiocSnb. more recent; PLEISTOCEK-B, most recent. 
(Gk.) Terms in geology, referring to strata. Coined from Gk. 
vAffo^-v, more, vXiiaros, most ; and Katv6s, recent, new. B. Gk. 
irXcfwu, frXiitrrot are comp, and superl. forms from vXi-an, full ; see 
Plenary, Pull. The origin of miuSs is uncertain. 

PLEE^AKY, full, complete. (Low Lat.,— L.) Spelt plenarie in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. Englished from Low Lat. plenarius, entire, 
occurring a.d. 1340 (Ducange) ; which is extended, with suffix -arius, 
from Lat, plenus, full. p. Lat. ple-nus is connected with Gk. 
wA^-wt, full, I fill ; from the base PLA = PAL =. V PAR, 

to fill ; whence also E. Pull, q. v. Dor. pleni-potent-i-ar-y, q. v., 
pleni-tude, q. v., plen-ty, q. v. From the same root are com-plete, cotn- 
ple-ment, de-plei-ion, ex-plet-ive, im-ple-ment, replete, replen-ish, sup- 
ple-ment, sup-ply, ac-com-pluh, pleh-eian, plu-ral, people, &c. Also (of 
Gk. origin ple-thora, phi-o-cene, pol-ice. Also fitll, q. v. 

PXiElMlFOTEiN’TlARY, having full powers. (L.) Some- 
times used as a sb., but properly an adj., as in ‘ the plenipotentiary 
ministers* in Howell, Famil. Letters, b. ii. let. 44, Dec. i, 1643. 
Coined from Ijit. pleni- pleno-, crude form of plenus, full; and 
^enti-t crude form of potens, powerful ; with suffix -arius. See 
Plenary and Potent. % Milton has plenipotent, P. L. x. 404. 
PIiEIwlTUDE, fulness, abundance. (F., — L.) In Shak. Com- 

plaint, 302. — F. plenitude, ‘plenitude;’ Cot. - Lat. //fw/i/do, fulness. 
— Lat. pleni- ^ plena-, crude form of plenus, full ; with suffix -tudo. 
See Plenary, Plenty. 

PIiBNTx, abundance. (F., — L.) In early use. M.K. plentd, 
plentee, Ancren Riwle, p. 194, 1. plente, plentet, later plenti, 

•plenty;* Cot. — Lat. plenitatem, acc. oiplenitas, fulness. — Lat. 
for plenus, full ; with suffix -tas. Sec Plenary, Plenitude. Der. 
plente-ous, M, E. plenteus, Rob. of Glouc. p. 23, 1 . 6, frequently spelt 
plentiuous ( » plentivous), Wyclif, Matt. v. 12, j Thess. iii. la, from 
O, F. plendvose (Burguy) ; this form appears to be made with suffix 
-osf (wLat. -ostts) from O.F. p/cw/i/ (Burguy), answering to a Lat. 
form pUnitiuus ♦ ; hence plenteous stands for plenitiuosus *, a form not 
found. Hence plenteous-ly, -ness. Also plenti-ful, Hamlet, ii. a. 20a ; 
plenti-M-ly, -ness, 

PIiEONASM, redundancy of language. (L., - Gk.) Spelt pleo- 
nasms in Minsheu, cd. 1627. — Lat. pleonasmus (White).— Gk. irAfo- 
poaisot, abundance, pleonasm. — Gk. irAcovdf^f tv, to abound, lit. to be 
more.«*Gk. wKlw, neut. of v\ 4 oav, vAcW, more. See Pleiooene. 
J>nt. pleonast-ic, from Gk. irAtoveurriirot, redundant ; pleonast-ic-al-ly. 
PIi&THOBA, excessive fulness, esp. of blood. (L., - Gk.) ‘ Ful- 
ness, in greeke fiethora, in latin plenitudo ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Helth, b. iii. c. i. The o is long. A Latinised spelling of Gk. 
wXijfidfpif, fulness. — Gk. irA^-ot, a throng, crowd; with the suffix 
-of-pij, 6, Gk. v\^-0os (like wXif-ptft, full, and Lat. ple-nus, full) is 
from the base vAi; seen in ultA-wkff-fu, I fill ; see Plenary. Der. 
pletkor-ie. 


Spelt pleurisie in Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Cotgrave. — F. pleuresie, 
‘a pleurisie;* Cot. — Lat. pleuruis, another form of Gk. 

vkfvptrie, pleurisy. — Gk. nXevpd, a rib, the side, the * pleura.* Root 
uncertain. Der. pleurit-ic, from Gk. •nXtvpiTiK6e, suffering from 
pleurisy ; pleurit-ic-al. Also pleuro-ptteutnon-ia, inflammation of the 
pleura and lungs, from Gk. fruebuMv, a lung ; see Pneumatio. 
PLIABIiE, PLIANT, PLIBIIS ; see under Ply. 

PLIGHT (i), dangerous condition, condition ; also, an engage- 
ment, promise. (E.) The proper sense is ‘ peril ; * hence a promise 
involving peril or risk, a promise given under pain of forfeit, a duty, 
or solemn engagement for which one has to answer. M. E. pUAt, 
(i) danger, I^yamon, 3897 ; (2) engagement. Story of Genesis and 
Exodus, ed. Morris, 1269; (3) condition, spelt plite, Chaucer, C. T. 
16420. — A. S. pliht, risk, danger, used to translate Lat. periculum in 
Ailfric’s Colloquy, in the Merchant’s second speech. Formed with 
the substantival suffix -i (Aryan -ta) from the strong verb plion, to 
risk, imperil, in /Elfred*s tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, 

p. 229, 1. 20; the pt. t. pleah occurs in the same, p. 37, 1 . 7. + O. 
Fries, plicht, peril, risk, care ; we also find the short form pie, pli, 
danger, answering to A. S. plio, danger, in iElfred, tr. of Gregory, 
P* 393* h 9 * + O. Du. plicht, * duty, debt, obligation, administration, 
office, custom, or use;’ Hexham ; cf. plegen, *to be accustomed, to 
experiment, or trie * [i. e. to risk] ; id. + G. pflicht, duty, obligation, 
faith, allegiance, oath ; from the O. H. G. strong verb plegan, to 
promise or engage to do. ^ The connection, sometimes asserted, 
between this word and E. play, seems to me very doubtlul. Der. 
plight, verb, M.E. pli^ten, plihten, P. Plowman, B. vi. 35, A. S 
plihtan, weak verb, to imperil, Laws of King Cnut (Secular), § 67, in 
Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 411 ; plight-er, Antony, iii. 13. 126. 

PLIGHT (2), to fold; as sb., a fold. (F.,-L.) Shak. has 

* plighted cunning,* K. Lear, i. i. 283; where the quarto editions have 
pleated. Spenser has ‘ with many a folded plight ; ’ F. Q. ii. 3. 26 ; 
also plight ( = plighted) as a pp. meaning ‘ folded ’ or ‘ plaited,* 
F. Q. ii. 6. 7, vi. 7. 43. p. The word is really misspelt, by con- 
fusion with plight (i), and .should be plite, without gh. Chaucer has 
the verb pliten, to fold, Troilus, ii. 697, 1204. It is clearly a mere 
variant of plait or pleat, though the vowel is difficult to account for. 
See Plait. ^ * Plite of lawne, &c., scemeth to be a certaine 
measure, or quantitie thereof. Anno 3 Edw. IV, cap. 5 ;’ Minsheu. 

PLINTH, the lowest part of the base of a column. (L., — Gk.) 
*Plinthe, the ncather part of a pillars foot, of the forme of a four- 
.square bricke or tile y Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cotgrave gives F. plinthe, 
‘a plinth,’ &c. — Lat. plinthus.^mGV., nXlvOos, a brick or tile, a brick- 
shaped body, a plinth. Cognate with E. Flint, q. v. Cf. Lithuan. 
plinta, a flint. 

PLOD, to trudge on laboriously, labour uninlcrmittingly. (C.) 
In Shak. Sonnet 50, Merry Wives, i. 3. 91, All’s Well, iii. 4. 6. •The 
primitive sense of plod is to tramp through the wet, and thence, 
figuratively, to proceed painfully and laboriously ;’ Wedgwood. It 
particularly means to wade through pools; Grose (ed. 1790) has 
‘ P/owding, wading through thick and thin ; North* Jamieson has 
*Plout, to splash; Plouter, to make a noise among water, to be 
engaged in any wet or dirty work; Plouter, sb., the act of floundering 
through water or mire ; Plotch, to dabble, to work slowly.’ [He 
also notes plod, ploud, a green sod.] The M.E. sb. plod (dat. plodde) 
meant a filthy pool or puddle ; ‘ In a foul plodde in the strete suththe 
me hym slong * — people then threw him into a foul puddle in the 
street ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 536, 1 . 6. So also Northern plud, a puddle ; 
E. D. S. Gloss. B. I . — Irish plod, plodan, a pool, standing water, 
plodach, a puddle ; whence plodaim, I float, plodanachd, paddling and 
rowing in water. So also Gael, plod, a clod [accounting for Scot, 
plod, a green sod], also a pool, standing water, plodan, a small pool ; 
whence plodanachd, a paddling in water. Prob. related to Plash (i), 

q. V. Der. plodd-er, plodd-ing, plodd-ing-ly. 

PLOT (iL a conspiracy, stratagem. (F.,-L.') One of the earliest 
instances of the word seems to be in Spenser, F. Q. vii. 6. 23 (about 
A.D. 1590); he also has plot as a verb, id. iii. 11, 20. It is hartlly 
possible to assign any other origin for it than by considering it as an 
abbreviation of complot, used in exactly the same sense, both as 
a sb. and verb. We have numerous examples of the loss of an initial 
syllable, as in fence for defence, sport for disport , , story for history. 
The word complot does not appear to be in much earlier use ; and 
further information on this point is desired. Shak. has both plot and 
complot, and both words are employed by him both as sb. and verb. 
The sb. complot is in Titus Andron. ii. 3, 265, v. i. 65, v. a. 147 ; the 
vb. complot in Rich. II, i. i. 96. Minsheu, ed. 1627. gives complot, 
but does not recognise plot, except as a ground-plan. — F. complot, 

* a con^lot, conspiracy ; ’ whence comploter, * to complot, consjure,* 
Cot. The O.F. complot means (i) crowd, in the lath century. 


PLEUBI8Y9 inflammation of the pleura, or membrane which 9 (a) a battle, (3) a plot. p. Of disputed etymology; but Diez is 
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prob. right io taking it to be the Lat. eompUcitum, nent. of cotnfiieihiSf^oi the word may be doubted. The word is also in Hexham, ed. 
pp. of eotnplieare, to complicate, involve, lit. to fold together. Another 1658, and was probably borrowed from Dutch. ••O. Du. plugge^ * a 
form of the pp. is eomplieaius. See Complicate, Complex, plugge, or a woodden jx^gg ; * also pluggtn^ * to plugge, or pegge ; * 
Littr^ thinks the F. word may be from English, and adduces Hexham. Mod. Du. p/ag, a peg, bung. We finn also Swed. plugge 
E. plot in the sense of a plot or plat of ground. There does not a plug, Dan. plSk^ a peg, G. pfloch^ a wooden nail, plug, peg, pin. 
seem to be any real connection between plot (1) and plot (2) ; though p. The word is not Teutonic, and was doubtless borrowed from 
it is highly probable that the use of E. plot in the sense of a ground- Celtic. The original word appears in Irish p/oc, pluc, a plug, stopper, 
plan or * plat-form * (see Minsheu) caused confusion, and the short- bung ; Gael, p/oc, a club, bludgeon, head of a pin, block of wood, 
ening of eomplot to plot. Neither plot (i) nor complot are old words stump of a tree, plug, bung, block or pully, hump, p/wc, a lump, 
in &glish, whereas F. complot is found in the lath century. The knot, bunch, burg; W. p/oc, a block, plug. See further under 
very prefix com- indicates a Latin origin. Der. p/o/, vb., plotUcr. Block ; and see Bludgeon. Der. p/ug, verb. Doublet, hloch, 
BIiOT (2), FIiAT, a small piece of ground. (E.) The sense of PliTTM, the name of a fruit. (L.,-.Gk.) M. E. ploume, plowme, 
plot and of patch is almost exactly the same, and the words (as shewn Prompt. Parv. * Piries and plomtrees ’ *= pear-trees and plum-trees, P. 
under Patch) are closely related. A plot is a patch of ground; and Plowman, B. v. 16. — A. S. plumet ^Elfric’s Grammar, o (Bosworth) ; 
it also meant, in M. E., a spot on a garment. ‘ Many foule plottes * cf. plum-sld^ lit. plum-sloe, plum-tredw, idum-tree, in rElfric’s Gloss., 
a many dirty spots (on a ^rment); P. Plowman, B. xiii. 318. In Nomina Arborum. Here plum^sld translates Lat. pnmiculus, and 
the Prompt. Parv. p. 405, we are told that plot is the same as pleh; plum-tredw translates prunus. p. The A.S. pi time is a mere 
and we also find 'Pleeke^ or plotte^ portiuncula.* Way's note adds variation of hstXa prunumt a plum, with change of r to /, and of n to 
that ‘ Pitch is given by Cole, Ray, and Grose as a North-Country m. The change from r to / is very common, and hardly needs illustra- 
word, signifying a place, and is likewise noticed by Tim Bobbin ;* tion ; the Span. coro«c/» E. colonel. The change from n to m is not 
and he correctly refers it to A.S. p/tcc. Matt. vi. 5 (Northumb. unfrequent, as in /imc-/rcc for /mc-/rcc, venom for Lat. Kcacaum, i/cZ/wm 
version). This pitch is a mere variant of platch^ the older form of from F. vtlin, megrim from F. rmgraine. Thus plum is a doublet of 
patch', thus bringing plot and patch into close connection, as above prune', see Prune, which is ofGk. origin. The Swed.p/ommon, Dan. 
noted. So also *Ploch, a small meadow (Herefordshire) ; * E. D. S. blomme, G. pflaume, are all alike borrowed from Lat. prunum. Der. 
Gloss. B. 12. The expression *plot of flowres faire* occurs in the plum-tree^ as tahovt \ plum^cahe, plunp-pudding. Doublet, prr/ne (2). 
Flower and the Leaf, 1 . 499 (15th century). — A. S. plot, a patch of PIiUI/LAGE, the whole feathers of a bird. (F., — L.) * Pruning 

ground; A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, iii. 286, 1 . 19 (the same \\\% plumage, cleansing every quill;* Drayton, Noah*s Flood (R.) — 
passage is in Schmid, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, App. XI. 1 . 5 ; F. plumage, * feathers ; * Cot. — F. plume, a feather ; see Plume, 
p. 408, ed. 1858). Cf. Goth, plats, a patch, Mark, ii. 21. ^ For PXjUMB, a mass of lead, hung on a string, to shew a perpendicular 

the spelli^ j^o/, see Plat (i). direction. (F., — L.) ‘ Plumbe of Iced [lead], Plumbum ; * Prompt. 

PLOUGH, an instrument for turning up the soil. (Scand.) M.E. Parv. The older spelling is plomh, shortened to plom in the comp. 
plouh, plou, plow; Chaucer, C.T. 889 ; liavelok, 1017. It can scarcely plomrewle, a plumb-rule, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, pt. ii. 
be called an E. word ; the traces of it in A. S. are but slight ; we § 38, 1 . 6. — F. plomb, * lead, also, a carpenter’s plummet or plomb- 
find^/ok»a plough-land, in A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, iii. 286, line;* Cot.— Lat. plumbum, lead. p. Probably cognate with 
1 . 19, where is the phrase * ne plot ne />/ok *= neither plot of ground Gk. /iSXvtioi, /i6\v/3Sot, lead ; Russ, olovo, pewter ; and O. H. G. pK 
nor plough-land. It is rather Scand. than E., the true A. S. word being ( stem pliwa), G. blei, lead ; apparently from a stem-form MLU WA ; see 
£u/k. — Icel. pl6^, a plough ; which also seems to be a borrowed Curtius, i. 462. "Dot. plumb, verb, to sound the depth of water with 
word, the genuine Norse word being ar6r ; Swed. plog ; Dan. plov. a plumb-line, from F. plomher, * to sound,* Cot. ; plumhAine, plumb- 
We find also O. Fries, ploch, G. j^ug, O. H.G. pjluoc ; and it is rule, used by Cot. to translate ¥,plomhet; plumber, also spelt plum- 
tolerably certain that the Lithuan, plugas, Russ, pluge, a plough, are mer, as by Cot. to tr. F. plomhier; plurnb-er-y, i. e. plumber’s shop, 
borrowed words from the Teutonic. See Grimm, Gram. ii. 414; Bp. Hall, Satires, Bk. v. sat. 1, 1 . 5 from end. Also plumb-e-an, 
who has grave doubts as to whether the word is really Teutonic, plumh-e-ous, leaden, both formed from Lat. plumheus, leaden. Also 
though early known and widely spread. p. Perhaps of Celtic plumh-agn, q, v. ; plumm-et, q.v. ; plump {2), plunge. 

origin; cf. Gael, a block of wood, stump of a tree, used as the PLUMBAGO, black lead. (L.) A mineral resembling lead, but 

ong, plough; see Plug, Block. 7. Max MUller, Lect. on Lan- really different from it. In Ash's Diet., ed. 1777, but only as a 
guage, i. 296 (8th ed.), identifies with Skt. plava, Gk. rrXoTov, botanical term, ‘ lead-wort.’ — Lat. plumbago, a kind of leaden ore ; 
a boat, from PLU, lo float : ‘ As the Aryans spoke of a ship plough- black lead. — Lat. plumbum, lead. Cf. lumh-ago from Lat. lumbus. 

ing the sea, they also spoke of a plough sailing across the field.’ I'his Sec Plumb. 

sounds too poetical, and docs not account for the g*. Der. plough, PLUME, a feather. (F., — L.) In Shak. Cor. iii. 3. 126. — F. 
verb,Cor.iii. 1.71 ; plough-er, see I..atimer’s Sermon on the Ploughcrs ; plume, * a feather, plume of feathers ;* Cot. — Lat./»/Mma, a small soft 
plough-able; plough-boy ; plough-iron, 2 Hen. IV, v. i. 20; plough- feather, piece of down. p. Prob. so called from its floating in 
man, M. E. plowman, Chaucer, C. T. 531 ; plough-share, spelt />/ow/A- the air; cf. G. pflaum, down. — PLU, to float, sail, flow, Curtius, 
schare in Tr evisa, ii. 353, and derived from the verb to shear. h 317 ; see Plow, Ploat. Der. plume, verb, esp. in pp. plumed, 

PLOVEB, the name of a wading bird. (F., — L.) M.E. plouer K. Lear, iv. 2. 37, Oth. iii. 3. 349 ; plum-ose ; also plum-age, q.v. 
(with u for v), P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 764 ; Gower, C. A. iii. PLUMMET, a leaden weight, a plumb-line. (F., — L.) M. E. 

33, 1 . 9; Prompt. Parv. — O.F. plovier, in the 13th century (Littre), Wyclif, Deeds [Acts^, xxvii. 2S. — F.plombet, ‘a plummet,’ 

later pluvier, ‘a plover;* Cot. Formed as if from a Low Lat. Cot. Dimin. of ^/ow6, lead ; it thus means* a small piece of lead.’ 
pluuiarius ♦, equivalent to Lat. pluuialis, belonging to rain, because Sec Plumb. 

these birds are said to be most seen and caught in a rainy season.— PLUMP (i), full, round, fleshy. (E. or O. Low G.) * Plump Tack,* 
IjOX. pluuia, rain. — 'LaX.pluit, it rains. — ^ PLU, to swim ; whence also 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 527 ; * plumpy Bacchus,* Antony, ii. 7. 1 21. M. E. 
E. Plow, q.v. See Pluvial. ^ * We derive it from the ¥. pluvier, plomp, rude, clownish (as in Dutch), Caxton, tr. of Reynard the box, 
pour ce qu’on le prend mieux en temps pluvieux qu*en nulle autre ed. Arber, p. 100, 1 . 12. The word is in rather early use as a sb., 
saison,' Belon, Oyseaux, 260 ; cited in rennant, Zoology, vol. ii (R.) meaning * a cluster, a clump,’ applied cither to a compact body of 
Wedgwood remarks that the G. name is regenpfeifer, the rain-piper, men, or to a clump of trees. * Presede into the plumpe ’ == he pressed 
PLT 7 CK, to pull away sharply, to snatch. (E.) M. F.plukhen, into the throng; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 2199. Though it cannot 
P. Plowman, B. v. 591 ; xii, 249; Wyclif, Matt. xii. i.— A.S. pluc- be traced mueniwther back, the word may be E.,as the radical verb 
dan. Matt. xii. 1.-4- Du. pluhhen. + Icel. plohha, pluhha, perhaps a is preserved in the prov. E.p/im, to swell, given as an Exmoor word 
borrowed word. + Dan. pluhke. + Swed. plocha. + G. pfliichen. by Grose, but somewhat widely known, and still in use in Oxfordshire 
p. This is one of the five words beginning with p which Ficlc admits and elsewhere. p. Hence plump means orig. * swollen,* and since 
as being truly Teutonic ; he gives the base as PLUK ; iii. 167. The that which is swollen becomes tight and firm, we find plump further 
resemblance to Ital. piluccare, to pick grapes, is remarkable, but is a used in the sense of ‘ hard ;* as, * the ways are plump ’ *» the roads are 
mere coincidence ; it is impossible that a word found in A. S. can hard (Kent) ; E. D. S. Gloss. B. 1 1 ; C. 5. In Oxfordshire, the word 
be derived from Italian, and it is unlikely that there was such a form plim is also used as an adj., in the sense of plump. The word appear 
in early Low Latin. Der. pluck, sb., a butcher’s term for the heart, in most Teutonic tongues. Cf. * Plump, to swell ; * Nares, ed. lialii- 
liver, and lights of an animal, prob. t^cause they are plucked out well. -f-O, "Dxx., plomp, 'rude, clownish, blockish, or dull;’ Hexham, 
after killing it; Skinner, ed. 1071, has *pluch,o, sheep’s pluck, i.e. This is a metaphorical use, from the notion of thickness, -f Swed. 
cor animalis,* an animal’s heart. Hence pluck in the sense of * spirit, plump, clownish, coarse. + Uan. plump, clumsy, vulgar. ■+• G. plump, 
courage ; * whence the adj. plucky, Cf. the phrase * pluck up thy spirits,* heavy, clumsy, blunt. Der. plump-ly, plump-ness. Also plump-er, a 
Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 38 ; ‘pluck up, my heart,* Much Ado, v. i. 207. vote given at elections, when a man who has a vote for two sepa- 
FX1UG9 a block or peg used to stop a hole. (Du.,— C.) Skinner, rate candidates gives a single vote to one, thus swelling out tnat 
ed. 1671, has * e^plug, or splugi’ but that the initial « is a true part | candidate’s number of votes as compared with the rest ; see Todd’s 
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Johnson. Also plump-y, as above. Also plump, sb., a cluster, as 
above ; plump or plump out, verb* to swell out. 

FIiX 7MP(2), straight downward. (F.,«-L,) Formerly also plum, 
plumb. ^ Plumb down he falls,* Milton, P, L. ii. 933 ; cf. * Which thou 
hast perpendicularly fell,* K. Lear, iv, 6. 54. * They do not fall plumb 
down, but decline a little from the perpendicular ; * Bentley, Serm. 2 
(Todd). Johnson notes that it is sometimes pronounced ignorantly 
[and commonly] plump, Johnson also gives plump, verb, ‘to fall 
like a stone into tne water ; a word formed from the sound, or rather 
corrupted from plumb' Cf. ‘ It will give you a notion how Dulcissa 
plumps into a chair;* Spectator, no. 493. p. However expres- 

sive the word may seem, a careful examination of its history will 
tend to shew that it is really a peculiar use of plumb, and derived 
from T,plomb, hzi, plumbum, lead. ‘To fall like lead* must have 
been a favourite metaphor from the earliest limes, and Diez shews, in 
his article on Ital. piombare, to fall like lead, that this metaphor is 
widely spread in the Romance languages. Cf. Ital. cadere a piombo, 
to fall plump, lit. like lead ; F. a plomb, ‘ downright ; * d plomb sur, 
* direct, or downright ;* Cot. We even find it in M. E. ; * Hy plumten 
doune, as a doppe * » they dived straight down, like a diving-bird ; 
K. Alisaunder, 5776. y. We also find Du. plomp, inteij., plump, 
plompen, to plunge ; Dan. plumpe, to plump, to souse ; Swed. plumpa, 
to plump, to fall ; G. plumpen, to fall jdump. All of these may be 
suspected to owe their peculiar form to the I>at. plumbum, though 
easily supposed to be imitative. The word tends also to confusion 
with Flump (i), from which I believe it to be wholly distinct. 
See further under Plunge. Der. plump, verb, as above. 

FliUlSrDFlR, to rob, pillage, ((i.) A note in Johnson’s Diet, 
(ed. Todd) says that ‘ Fuller considers the word as introduced into 
the language about 1642.* R. gives a quotation for it from Prynne, 
Treachery and Disloyalty, pt. iv. pp. a8, 29 (not dated, but after a.d. 
164a, as it refers to the civil war). He also cites a quotation dated 
164a, and this may be taken to be nearly the exact date when the 
word was borrowed. Hexham, in his Du. Diet., ed. 1658, gives O. 
Du. plunderen, plonderen, ‘ to plunder, or to pillage ; * the mod. Du. 
spelling is plunderen. It is one of the very few G. words in English, 
and seems to have been introduced directly rather than through the 
Dutch. — G. pliindern, to plunder, pillafre, sack, ransack ; provincially, 
to remove with one’s baggage. Derived from the G. sb. plunder, 
trumpery, trash, baggage, lumber; the E. keeping the vowel of the 
sb. p. Connected with Low G. plutmen, formerly also phmden, 

rags ,* Bremen Wdrterbuch. The orig. sense of the sb. was ‘ rags,* 
hence, worthless household stuff; the verb meant, accordingly, to 
strip a household even of its least valuable contents. The Dan. 
plyndre, Swed. plundra, Du. plunderen, are all alike borrowed from 
the G. or Low G. % See Trench, Eng. Past and Present. lie 
says that 'plunder was brought back from Germany about the begin- 
ning of our Civil Wars, by the soldiers who had served under Gustavus 
Adolphus and his captains.’ And again, ‘ on plunder, there are two 
instructive passages in Fuller’s Church History, b. xi. § 4, 33 ; and b. 
ix. § 4 ; and one m Heylin’s Animadversions thereupon, p. 196.* Der. 
plunder, sb., which seems to be a later word in E., though really the 
original word ; plunder-er. 

FXiUNGE, to cast or fall suddenly into water or other liquid. 
(F., — L.) M.¥,. ploungen ; ‘ and wenen [imagine] that it be ryght 
blisful thynge to ploungen hem in uoluptuous debt ; * Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b, iii. pr. 3, 1 . 1 784. — F. plonger, ‘ to plunge, dive, duck ; * 
Cot. Formed from a Low hvX. plumhicare*, not found, but the ex- 
istence of which is verified by the Picard plonquer, to plunge, dive, 
due to the same Low Lat. form ; see Diez, s.v, piombare. p. Thus 
plonger is a frequentative of plomber, to cover with lead, to sound the 
depth of water ; from F. plomb, lead ; see Plumb. Cf. Ital. piom- 
bare, ‘to throw, to hurlc, . . to fall heauilie as a plummet of leade;* 
Florio. See a lso Flump (2). Der. plunge, sb., plung-er, plung-ing. 
FIiUFBKFBOT, the name of a tense in grammar. (L.) In the 
Grammar prefixed to Cotgrave’s F. Diet, will be found the expres- 
sion ‘ the pneterpluperfect tense ;’ he gives *y\woies esU, 1 had been * 
as an example. The E. word is a curious corruption of the Lat. name 
for the tense, viz, plusquamperfectum. We have dropped the syllable 
quam, and given to plus the F. pronunciation. — Lat. more ; quam, 

than ; and perfectum, {perfect. See Plural and Perfect. 
PliTTRAIi* containing or expressing more than one. (F.,— L.) A 
term in grammar. In Shak. M erry Wives, iv. 1.59. M. E. plural ; * >e 
plural nombre;* Trevisa, ii. 171, 1 . 25; plurel, id. ii. 173, 1 . xi. — O.F. 
plurel (1 2th century, Littrd) ; mod. F. pluriel.m-'LtiX.pluralis, plural ; 
because expressive of ‘more* than one. — Lat./>/«r-, stem of plus, more, 
anciently spelt pious. Connected with Gk. vXf-o#. full, •nXtitar, more ; 
from the base PLA - PAL, from ^ PAR, to fill ; see Plenary, Full. 
Der. pluralAy, pluraUht, pluraUism, Also plural-i-ty, M. E. plnralite, 
P. Plowman, C. iv. 33, from F. plurality, ‘ plurality, or morenesse,* 
Cot., which from Lat. acc. pluralitatem. And see plurisy. 


b PIiURIS'S’, superabundance. (L. ; mis/ormed,) Shak. has plurisy 
I to express ‘plethora,* Hamlet, iv. 7. 118. So also in Massinger, The 
I Picture, iv. 2 (Sophia) : ‘ A plurisy of ill blood you must fet out,* 
And in The Two Noble Kinsmen, v. i. 66 ; and in Ford, Fancies 
Chaste and Noble : * Into a plurisy of faithless impudence.* Evidently 
formed as if from Lat. pluri-, crude form of plus, more ; by an extra- 
ordinary confusion with Pleurisy, q. v. 

PIiITSH, a variety of cloth-like velvet. (F.,— L.) ‘ Waistcoats of 
silk plusb laying by ; * Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Iliad, b. xxiv, 1 . 576. 
And in Cotgrave. — F. pWi/cAtf, ‘shag, plush;* Cot. [Thus the E, 
has dropped e ; the word should be pelush.] Cf. Span, pelusa, down 
on fruit, nap on cloth ; Ital. peluzzo, fine hair, soft down. All from 
a Low Lat. form pilueius*, hairy (not found) ; from L&t.pilus, hair. 
See Peruke. ^ The Du. pluis, fluff, plush, G. pl&sch, are mere 
borrowings from French. 

PliITVlAIi, rainy. (F., — L.) Little used. ‘ Pluuiall, rainie ; * 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. pluvial, ‘ rainy ; * Cot. — Lat. pluuialis, rainy. — 
Lat. pluuia, rain. — Lot. plu-it, it rains. — 4/PLU, to float, swim, flow ; 
see Plow. Der. We also find pluvious, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
b. v. c. 24, part 4, Englished from Lat./>/w«ii/s, rainy. And see plover, 
PLY, to bend, work at steadily, urge. (F., — L.) M. E. plien, to 
bend, (Chaucer, C. T. 9045; to mould, as wax, id. 9.^04. Since 
moulding wax, &c. requires constant and continued application of 
the fingers, we hence get the metaphor of toiling at ; hence, to ply 
a task, to ply an oar. — F. plier, * to fold, plait, ply, bend, bow, 
turne ; * Cot. — Lat. plieare, to fold.-|-Gk. vkiKtiv, to weave. + Russ. 
pleste, to plait, wind. ^G. fleckten, strong verb, to braid, plait, twist, 
entwine ; whence prob. G. flocks, flax, cognate with E. flax, 
p. All from i^PLAK, to weave, plait ; Kick, i. 681. Her, pli-aUe, 
spelt plyahle in Fabyan’s Chron. b. i. c. 147, ed. Ellis, p. 133, 1 . 31, 
from F. pliable, ‘pliable,* Cot.; pliabl-y, pliabili-ty, pliabie-ness i 
pli-ant, Oth. i. 3. 151, from Y. pliant, pres. part, of plier \ pliantAy, 
pliant-ness or plianc-y ; pli-ers or ply-ers, pincers for bending wire. 
From Lat. plieare we also have ap-ply, com-ply, im-ply ; aceom-plice, 
ap-plic-at-ion, com-plic-ate, com-plex, ex-plic-aie, ex-plicAt, im-plic~ate, 
im-plicAt, ithex-plic-able, per-plex ; also de-ploy, dis-play, em-ploy. 
Also sim-ple, sim-plic-ity, sim-pli-fy ; double, du-plic-ity, du^plic-cUe ; 
tri-ple, tri-plet, tre-ble ; quadru-ple, multi-ple, multiply, &c. Also 
plag-iary, plait, pleach, plot (i). And see flax. 

PNFjtTMATIC, relating to air. (L., — (Jk.) Bacon speaks of 
* pneumaticall substance in some bodies;* Nat. Hist. §842. — Lat. 
pneumaiicus. — Gk. irvevfxariK 6 s, belonging to wind, breath, or air. — 
C»k. wtvfxar-, stem of Trvevfjta, wind, air. — Gk. wisiy, to blow, 
breathe ; put for irviftiv (base wv-). Cf. O. H.G. fnehan, to breathe 
hard; Curtius, i. 348. And see Neesing. Der. pneumatie-al, 
-alAy \ pneumatics. And see pneumonia. 

PNEjUMONTIA, inflammation of the lungs. (Gk.) Modem. 
Todd adds to Johnson only the word ' pneumonichs, medicines for 
diseases of the lungs ; * but omits pneumonia. The o is short. — Gk. 
vvfv/ioria, a disease of the lungs. — Gk. wevfiop-, stem of rrvsbfuov 
(also vKs^iJuav), a lung. — Gk. wiuv, to breathe. See Pneu- 
matic and Pulmonary. Der. pneumnn-ic. 

POACH (i), to dress eggs. (F.,— O. Low G.?) Formerly 
* Egges well pocked are better than roasted. They be moste hole- 
some whan they be pocked ; * Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 
13. Spelt patch in Palsgrave ; Levins ; Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 53 ; and 
in Cotgrave. — F. packer ; Colgrave gives ‘ Pochd, poched, thrust or 
digged out with the fingers ; oevfpoche, a potched egge.* fi. The 
real origin of F. packer in this particular sense is much disputed. I 
do not think we can derive the F. word from E. poke, verb, which is 
what Wedgwood’s suggestion amounts to ; see Poke (a). Littr^ 
unhesitatingly derives packer from F. pocke, a pouch, pocket ; but 
this does not explain Cotgrave’s expression ‘ thrust, or digged out.* 
Indeed, he goes on to point out that two verbs have been confused. 
There is (i) Y.pocher, from pocke \ and (3) ¥. packer, poucker {}iOth 
forms are in Cotgrave), ‘ to thrust or dig out with the fingers,* which 
rests upon pouce, the thumb. What was the orig. sense of ‘a 
poached egg * is a matter of dispute. It can hardly be an egg of 
which the inside is ‘ dug out ’ by the fingers or by the thumb ; nor 
does ‘ poked egg ’ give any satisfactory sense. Scheler explains it 
very differently ; lie thinks that * a poached egg ’ means ‘ to dress 
eggs in such a manner as to keep the yoke in a rounded form,’ and 
that the sense rests upon that of ‘ pouch.* In this view, it is, in fact, 

‘ a pouched egg.’^ I would explain it still more simply by supposing 
that the egg is likened to a pouch, because the art is to dress it in 
such a way as not to let the yolk escape. I incline, therefore, to 
Scheler’s view, that packer is here derived from pocke, a pouch. See 
Pouch, Poke (i). 

POACH (3), to intrude on another’s preserves, for the purpose of 
stealing game. (F., — O. Low G. ?) ‘ His greatest fault is, he hunts 
too much in the purlieus. ‘Would he would leave off poacldngX* 
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Beaum. and flctcher, Philaster, iv. i (Thrasiiine). — F. pocktr ; 
*‘pocher le labeur dautrvy^ to poch into, or incroach upon, another 
man’s in^loiment, practise, or trade ; ’ Cot. p. Just as in the 
case of Foach (i), there is great difficulty in assigning the right 
sense to F. pocher, Cotgrave gives it only as meaning ‘ to thrust, or 
dig at with the fingers,’ in which sense it is also spdt poticher, and 
rests upon pouee, the thumb ; see Littr^. But Littre also assims as 
an old sense of the verb, ‘to put in a poke, sack, or pouchi (and 
certainly poeher U labeur looks as if we may translate it * to pocket 
the labour*); he also cites the Norman poquer.Xo carry fruits in one’s 
pocket. Y. If we give the verb the sense adduced by Cotgrave, 
we may derive it from pouce » Lat. pollicem, acc. of poilex^ the 
thumb. ^ 8. It seems simpler to derive it directly from poche, the 

pocket, in which case packer may mean either to put into one’s 
own pocket, or, possibly, to put one’s hand in the pocket of another. 
See Fouoh. And see Poke (i). Poke (2), for further discussion 
of these words. Der. poach^er. 

POCK, a small pustule. (E. ; perhaps C.) We generally speak 
of ‘ the small pox ; ’ but the spelling pox is absurd, since it stands for 
poehs^ the pi. of pock ^ a word seldom used in the singular. We 
might as well write sox as the pi. of sock ; indeed, I have seen that 
spelling used for abbreviation. The word pock is best preserved in 
the adj. Hamlet, v. i. i8r. The term small pox in Beaum. 

and Fletcher. Fair Maid of the Inn, ii.*2 (Clown), is spelt pocks in 
the old edition, according to Richardson. Cotgrave explains F. 
morbille by ‘the small pox,’ but in Sherwood’s Index it is ‘ the small 
pockes ; * and in fact, the spelling pocks is extremely common. The 
pi. was once dissyllabic. Fabyan has : ‘ he was vysyted with the 
sykenesse of pockys\' vol. ii. an. 1363, ed. Ellis, p. 653. M. E. 
pokke^ pi. pokkes, P. Plowman, B. xx. 97. — A.S. poc, a pustule. 
‘ Gif poc sy on eagan * *=« if there be a pustule on the eye, in a MS., 
foil. 142, 152, described by Wanley in his Catalogue of A.S. MSS., 
p. 304. So also ‘ wij) poc-ddle * *= for pock-disease, meaning small 
pox, A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, ii. 104, 1. 14. There is an 
accent over the o in the MS., both here and in 11. 22, 23 (same page), 
but it is omitted in 11 . 19, 24.+DU. pok^ a pock. +G. />ocIrc, a pock. 
Perhaps related to Poke (i), with the notion of ‘ bag ; ’ and prob. 
ultimately of Celtic origin. Cf. Irish pucoid^ a pustule, pucadh^ a 
swellingim, Gael, pucaid^ a pimple. Der. pox ( ^ pocks) ; pock-y. 

POCKET, a small pouch. (F., — 0 Low G. or C.) M. E. poket. 
Prompt. Parv. * Scred/>oArtf^s ’ » small waxed bags ; Chaucer, C. T. 
16270. From a dialectal form of V. pochette, probably Norman. 
Mdtivier gives the modem Guernsey form as pouquette, dimin. of 
pouque, a sack or pouch ; the older spellings would be poquette and 
He cites a Norman proverb : ‘ Quant il pleut le jour Saint 
Marc, II nc faut ni pouque ni sac ’. = when it rains on St. Mark’s day 
(April 25), one wants neither poke nor bag. It is therefore a dimin. 
ofO. Norman poque, Parisian F.poche. — O. Du. poire, a bag, Ilex- 
ham ; see Pouch, Poke (1). Der. pocket, verb. Temp. ii. i. 67 ; 
pocket-book, pocket-money. 

POD, a husk, a covering of the seed of plants. (Scand. ? or C. ?) 
In speaking of the furniture necessary for a cart, Tusser enumerates 

* cart-ladder, and wimble, with percer, and pod ; * Husbandry, ed. for 
E. D. S., § 1 7, St. 6, p. 36. Pod was explained by Mavor to mean 

* a box or old leather bottle nailed to the side of the cart to hold 
necessary implements, and perhaps grease.* The orig. sense was 
merely ‘ bag ; ’ and the word is the same with pad, a cushion, i. e. a 
stuffed bag, and related to pudding, of which the old meaning was 

* sausage,* i. e. stuffed skin. fl. The nearest word, in form, is Dan. 
pude, a cushion, pillow, Swed. aial. pude (also puda, puta), a cushion 
(Rietz). The word is of Celtic origin, and may have been taken 
from (ieltic directly; cf. Gael. p«r, a Targe buoy, commonly made of 
an inflated sheep-skin. From the root PUT, to bulge out, be in- 
flated, discussed under Pudding, q. v. y. The peculiar use of pod 
to mean * the husk * may have resulted from confusion with the old 
word cod, a husk. 'Thus what we now call a pea-pod is called 
peascod in Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. Hi. i. 191 ; &c. See Cod (2). 

POEM, a composition in verse. (F., L., -• Gk.) In Hamlet, ii. 
a. 419, "• F. poeme, * a poeme ; * Cot. -• Lat. poema, — Gk. voiqfM, a 
work, piece of workmanship, composition, poem. Gk. iroiuv, to 
make ; see Poet. 

POES7, poetry, a poem. (F. , — L., ■■ Gk.) M. E. poesie, Gower, 
C. A. ii. 36, 1 . 20. — F. poesie, * poesie, poetry ; * Cot. — Lat. po'esin, 
acc. of poesis, poetry. — Gk, voirjaie, a making, poetic faculty, poem. 
— Gk. iroi^Tv, to make ; see Poet. Der, Hence ‘ a posy on a ring,’ 
Hamlet, Hi. 2. 162, because such mottoes were commonly in verse ; 
see examples in (Chambers, Book of Days, i. 221. Posy stands for 
poesy , by contraction. See Posy. 

POET, a composer in verse. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. poete, Wy- 
clif. Deeds [Acts], xvii. 28; Gower, C. A. Hi. 374, note, 1 . 2. — F. 
po'ete, * a poet, maker ; * Cot. — Lat. poeta, — Gk. iroiiyriji, a maker, 
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^composer, versifier; fonned with suffix -r^t (Aryan -m) denoting 
' the agent, from voieTv, to make. Root uncertain. Dor. poet-ic, Gk. 
uovqriKLs ; poetic-al. As You Like It, iii, 3. 16 ; poetic^alAy*, poeUise, 
a coined word. Also poet-aster, in Ben Johnson, as the name of a 
drama, answering to a Lat. form poetaster ♦, formed from poet-a with 
the double suffix -as-ter (Aryan -as-tar), with which cf. O. F. poet'- 
astre, * an ignorant poet,* Cot. Also poet-ess, North’s Plutarch, pt. ii. 
p. 25 (R.), formed with F. suffix -ess{e) « Lat. -ism — Gk. -taua. Also 
poet-r-y, poetrye, Prompt Parv., fTomO.¥,poeterie, * poetry,’ Cot. 
From the same Gk. verb, onomato-poeia, pharmaco-poeia. 

POIGNANT, stinging, sharp, pungent. (F., L.) M. E. poinant, 
Chaucer, C. T. Pers. 'Tale, Group 1 , 130; now conformed to the F. 
spelling. — F. poignant, ‘ pricking, stinging, ’ Cot. ; pu s. part, of 
Y.poindre, to prick. — Lat. pungere (pt. t. pu-pug-i), to prick ; base 
PUG. See Pungent, Point. Der. poignant-ly, poignanc-y, 
"Dooblet^ungent, 

POINT, a. sharp end, prick, small mark, &c. (F.,-L.) M. E. 
point, Ancren Bsfcwle, p. 178, 1 . 7, — ¥. point {poinct in Cotgrave), ‘a 
point, a prick, a centre;’ Cot. — 'L&t. puncium, a point ; orig. neut. 
of pp. 01 pungere, to prick, pt. t. pupugi, from base PUG or PUK, 
to prick. See Pungent. Der. point, verb, M. E. pointen, V. Plow- 
man, C. ix. 298 ; point-ed, point-ed-ly, point-ed-ness ; point-er, a dog 
that points ; point-er s, pi., the stars that point to the pole, Greene, 
Looking-glass for London, ed. Dyce, ii. 94 ; point-ing ; point-less ; 
point-s-man, a man who attends to the points on a railway. Also 
point-device, L. L. L. v. i. 21, a shortened form of the older phrase 
at point device =» with great nicety or exactitude, as : ‘ With limmes 
[limbs] wrought at point device; ’ Rom. of the Rose, 1 . 830; a trans- 
lation of O. F. d point devis, according to a point [of exactitude] that 
is devised or imagined, i. e. in the best way imaginable. Also point- 
blank, with a certain aim, so as not to miss the centre, which was a 
blank or ivhite spot in the old butts at which archers aimed, Merry 
Wives, iii. 2. 34. 

POISE, to balance, weigh. (F., — L.) M. E. poisen, peisen, to 
weigh, P. Plowman, B. v. 217 (and various readings). — 0 .¥. peiser, 
paiser (Burguy), later peser, ‘ to peise, poise, weigh ; ’ Cot. f Cf. 
O. F. pois, peis, a weight ; now spelt poids, by confusion with Lat. 
pondus, from which it is not derived.] — Lat. to weigh, weigh 

out. — Lat. pensum, a portion weighed out as a task for spinners, a 
task ; Low Lat. pensum, pensa, a portion, a weight. — Lat. pp. 

of pendere, to weigh, weigh out ; allied to pendere, to hang ; see 
Pendent, Pensive. Der. poise, sb., used in the sense of weight, 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. end of c. 33. Also avoir-du- 

pois, q^. V. 

POtSON, a deadly draught. (F., — L.) Merely ‘ a potion ;* the 
bad sense is unoriginal. In early use ; spelt poyson, Rob. of ( 3 louc. 


p. 122, 1 . 19; puisun, Kali Meidcnhad, cd. Cockayne, p. 33, 1 . 16.— 
F. poison, ‘ poison ; ’ Cot. — Lat. potionem, acc. of potio, a drink, 
draught, csp. a poisonous draught. — I^at. potare, to drink ; potus, 
dninken. p. Potus is formed with suffix -tu- (Aryan -ta) from 
V PA, to drink ; cf. Skt. pd, to drink. Der. poison, verb, M. E. 
poisonen, K. Alisaunder, 600 ; poison-er, poison-ous, poison-ous-ly, 
-ness. Doublet, potion. 

POITREXi, PjSITREIi, armour for the breast of a horse. 
(F., — L.) Obsolete. Also spelt petrel ; pewtrel in Levins. M.E. 
peitrel, Chaucer, C. T. 16032. — 0 .¥. poitral, poictral, poictrail, * a. 
petrel for a horse ; ’ Cot. — Lat. pectorale, belonging to the breast ; 
neut. of pectoralis. See Pectoral. 

POKE (i), a bag, pouch. (C.) ‘Two pigges in a poke * — two 
pigs in a bag, Chaucer, C. T. 4276; Havelok, 555. — Irish poc, a 
bag ; Gael, poca, a bag. p. That the word is really Celtic appears 
from this, that a Celtic e would be represented in A. S. by the gut- 
tural h, as in the case of Irish cead«^ A. S. hund, a hundred ; so the A. S. 
forui would be poha. We find poha vet posa as a gloss to peram in 
the Northumbrian gloss to St. Mark, vi. 8, in the Lindisfame MS., 
and pohha vet posa in the Rush worth MS. ; the form poca given in 
Bosworth being due to a misreading. Pohha also occurs in the 
Glossary to Cockayne’s A. S, Leechdoms. y. We find also Icel. 
poki, a bag, O. Du.poitc^ * a poke, sack,* Hexham, perhaps borrowed 
from Celtic ; also the related Goth./wggs (« pungs), a bag, Luke, 
X. 4 ; Icel. pungr, a pouch, A. S.pung, a purse, pouch. 8. X’erhaps 
connected with lit. bucca, the inffated cheek ; so that the orig. sense 
was ‘ that which is blown out, or inflated ; ’ just as bag is connected 
with the verb to bulge. Cf. Gael, poc, to become like a bag. See 
Pook. Cf. Fick, Hi, 167. Der. pock-et. Doublet, pouch, 

POKE (2), to thrust or push, csp. with something pointed, (C,) 
M. E. poken, Chaucer, C. T. 4167 ; pukken, P. Plowman, B. v. 620, 
643. [Not in A. S.l Of Celtic origin. — Irish poc, a blow, a kick ; 
Corn. poc, a push, shove ; Gael, puc, to push, justle ; whence also G. 
pochen, to knock. A collateral form appears in W. pwtio, to push, to 
^ poke ; whence prov. E. pote, to push, kick, thrust with the feet, North 
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POLE. 


POLTEOON. 


England (Hall i well). Cf. Gael, put, to push, thrust. See Put. ^ form of irruf, a fold, leaf, layer, connected with irTiJ<T<rfiy 


6 From the same Celtic source ii$ O. t)Vi.po1ce, a dagger, lit. * a thruster,’ 
exham. — PUK, to thrust, prick, whence also Lat. pungere, to 
prick ; see Pungent. Der. p^e, sb., ^oil-er ; and see puck-er. 
POIiE (i), a stake, long thick rod. (L.) M. E. prJe, P. Plowman, 
B. xviii. 5a. The E. long o presupposes an A. S. a, as in stone from 
A.S. slctn. See. Thus ^/0<»A.S. pal. We find * Palus, pal’ in 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 84, last line ; where pal must receive an accent, 
and be written pal. Merely a borrowed word, from Lat. palus, a 

• * yv mr C'l 


to fold, double up ; and with in;«-v<i#, close, compact. These words 
go back to a base irvn, to make firm, whence prob. also Lat. pugnus 
and E..dst; Curtius, ii. 105. Cf. Diptych. 

POXuBH, to make smooth, glossy, or elegant. (F.,»iL.) M.E. 
polhchen, Chaucer, C. T. 9456 ; sometimes contracted to polschm, as 
in P. Plowman, B. v. 48a. *A marble stone polysked;* Caxton, 
Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber.p. ii.— F.po/iss-, stem of polissanf, pres, 
part, of polir, to polish. Lat. polire, to polish. p. Here ^re 


stake. Cf. W. pawl, a pole. See Pale (il. * ^ Similarly the prob. «»po-/«r£, wnere por is a prefix, supposed to be related to the 

fx ‘ . , . . T .. 1 r J i . : 


G. pfahl, M. H. G. pfdl, a stake, is merely borrowed from the Latin. 

Doublets, pale (1), pawl, 

POIiB (a), a pivot, axis, end of the axis of the earth. (F.. — L..— 

Gk.) ‘The north pole;* L. L. L. v. 2. 699. M.E. pol, Chaucer, 

On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 14, 1 . 6. — F./>o/, ‘a pole; pnl artique, the 
north pole;* Cot.««Lat. acc. of polns, a pole. — Gk. iroAos, a 
pivot, hinge, axis, pole. — Gk. irfAftv, to be in motion ; the poles being 
the points of the axis round which motion takes place. Allied, by 
the usual substitution of initial rr for k, to nikopai, niXKoj, I urge on, 

Lat. •cellere in percellere. — ^ KAK, later KAL, to go, to drive. Sec 
Celerity. Der. pol-ar, Milton, 1*. L. v. 269, from Lat. polaris ; 
hence polarH^ty^polar-ise, prjlards-at-ion. 

'POJJEl-AXJa, a kind of axe ; sec under Poll. 

POIiB-CAT, a kind of weasel, which emits a disagreeable odour. 

(Unknovra). M.E* polcat, Chaucer, C. T. 12789. P’or the latter 
syllable, see Cat. But the sense of pole, M. E. pol, is unknown. The 
proposed etymologies are, (i) a Tolish cat (Mahn) ; this seems very 
improbable, as the word is in Chaucer. (2) A cat that goes after 
poultry, from F. poule, a hen ; this is contradicted by the vowel. (3) 

From O. F. pulent, stinking (Wedgwood); but this word is merely 
from the Lat. pundenius, and the syllable pul- alone (=Lat. puruh') 
would be unmeaning; besides which, this again gives the wrong 
vowel. (4) I shall add a possible guess, that it may be pool-cat, i. e. 
cat living in a hole or burrow, since the Irish poll, Gael, poll. Com. 
pol, mean ‘ a hole’ or ‘pit ’ as well as a pool. 

POIiDMICAIi, warlike, controversial. (Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674. Fomied with suffix -a/ («l.at. -alts) from Gk. 7roK€fJnie6s, 
warlike. — Gk. rroAf/Aos, war. p. Eomicd with suffix -€-fios (like 
— Lat. an-i-mwi) from ir(iA-= iroA-a^ trap. — PAR, to strike, 
fight; appearing in Zend par, to fight (Curtius, i. 345), Lithuan. 
per-ti, to strike ; cf. Russ, prate, to resist, perhaps to the same root 
belong Gk. tr^A-f/cut, a battle-axe, Ski. pnra^u, a hatchet. Der. 
polemic-al-ly ; also/>o/em/c-.s, from Gk. rroke/jLiH-ds. 

PODICD, the regulation of a country with respect to the preser- 
vation of order; hence, the civil officers for preserving order. (F.,— 

L. , — Gk.) The expression the police is short for the police-force, i. e. 
the force required for maintaining police, or public order. The sb. is 
in Todd’s Johnson; but we already find the expression ‘so well a 
policed [regulated) kingdome’ in Howell, Instructions for Foreign 
Travel, ed. Arber, p. 78, last line but one; a.d. 1642. — F. police, 

‘policy, politick regiment, civill government; ’ Cot. — Lat. po/iria.— 

Gk. iroAtTfia, citizenship, jwlity, condition of a state. — Gk. iroKlrrts, 
a citizen. — Gk. fruAi-, crude form of iroAi#, a city; with suffix -ttjm 
(Aryan -ta). p. The orig. sense of iroAts was * a crowd, throng;’ 
hence, a community; ‘the Skt. puri [a town] for pari ~Gk. rruhis 
comes undoubtedly from the root PAR, to fill (Gk. ircA, irAc), and 
denoted originally the idea of fulness, of a crowd, a throng, from 
which, later, the idea “ town ” is developed even without this physical 
conception;’ Curtius, i. 102. With Skt. purl cf, Indian -poor in 
Bhurt-poor, Futteh-poor, See. And see Folk, Full. Der. polic-y, 

M. E. Chaucer. C. T. 12534, answering to O.F. policie ( — Lat. 

politia), an older form of F. police. Also polity, in Hooker, Eccl. 

Polity, from Lat. politia ; polit-ic, spelt politick in Minsheu, from Lat. 
politicus, Gk. iroAiTt«( 5 f ; ^lit-ic-ly; politics, spelt politickes in Minsheu; 
polit-ic-al, Minsheu ; polit-ic-al-ly ; polit-ic-i-an, used as adj. in Milton, 

Samson, 1195. And see acro-polis, metro-polis, cosmo-polite. 

FODIC IT , a warrant for money in the public funds, a writing con- 
taining a contract of insurance. (F., — Low Lat., — Gk.) Quite dis- 
tinct from policy as connected with Police, q. v. ‘A policy of in- 
surance is a contract between A and B;’ Blackstone. And see 
PhiUiji^* Diet., ed. 1 706. The form is prob. due to confusion with 
policy in the other sense, or the final syllable may have been due to 
the Span, or Ital. form. — F. ^lice, a policy ; police d* assurance, policy 
of insurance ; Hamilton. Cf. Span. poUza, a written order to receive 
a sum of money ; poliza de seipiro, a policy of insurance ; Ital. 
polizza, a bill, ticket, invoice. — Late Lat. politicum, poleticum, polecti- 
cum, various corruptions of polyptychum, a register, a roll in which 
dues were registered, a word of common occurrence; Ducange.— 

Gk. vokbnrvxoy, a piece of writing folded into many leaves ; hence, 

a long register or roll ; orig. neut. of iroAiWvxo*» having many folds, , ^ ^ . 

much folded.— Gk. iroAO, neut. of iroA^t, much; and urvxo-, crude ^ are prized as jewels, not because they rest on any evidet^e, but be- 


prefix pro-, before, and to Gk. irp 6 $, towards ; whilst -lire is related 
to linere, to smear, and to litera, a letter ; see Letter, Liniment. 
Thus polire^ to smear upon, make glossy. Der. ^lisA-er; also 
polite, in Phillips, ed. 1706, from Latpolitus, pp. of polire; polite-ly, 
polite-ness. 

POLKA, a dance. (Bohemian ?) Said to have been first danced 
by a Bohemian peasant-girl in 1831, and to have been named polka at 
Prague in 1835, from the Bohemian pulka, half; because of the half- 
step prevalent in it. See the account in Mahii’s Webster, Cf. Russ. 
polovinn, sb., a half. 

POLL, the head, esp. the back of it, a register of heads or persons, 
a place where votes are taken. (O. Low G.) All the meanings are 
extended from poll, the rounded part of the head ; hence, a head, 
person, &c. M. E. pol, pi. polles. ‘ Pol bi pol ’ — head by head, 
separately, P. Plowman, B. xi. 57. ‘Bi pate ant by polle*^hy pale 
and poll ; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 237, in a MS. of the reign of 
Edw. II. [Not in A. S.] An O. Low G. word, found in O. Du. 
polle, pol, or hoi, * the head or the pate,’ Hexham ; also in Low G. 
polle, the head, Bremen Worterbuch ; Swed. dial, pull (Rietz), Dan. 
puld (for pull), the crown of the head. p. As initial p and k 
may be interchanged, it is the same as Swed. kulle, a crown, top, 

0. Swed. hull, kulle, the crown of the head, kulla, to poll or shave 
off the hair (Ihre) ; Icel. kollr, top, shaven crown, kolldtr, having 
the hair polled or cut short. See Kill. y. These words appear 
to be of Celtic origin ; one sense of Irish coll is * the head, or neck ; ’ 
cf. W. col, peak, summit, and perhaps Lat. corona, a crown, Gk. 
Kopvprj, a summit, iroAo^v, a summit, nhpa, the head, nip, the hair 
of the head. Der. poll, verb, to cut off the hair, Numb. i. 2, iii. 47 ; 
poll-tax, a tax by the head, i.e. on each person. Also pole-axe, for- 
merly pollax, Chaucer, C. T. 2546, O. Low G. pollexe, Bremen Wor- 
terbuch, from O. Low G. polle, the poll, head, and exe, an axe ; I 
doubt if it is the same as Icel. boldxi, which is rather an axe for 
lopping branches, from bolr, bulr, the trunk of a tree. Also poll-ard, 
used as a sb. in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 424, and in Sir T. Browne, Cyru.«i 
Garden, c. iii. § 12, in which the use of the suffix -ard is not easy to 
account for, though it is, etymologically, the same as in drunk-ard, 

1. e. F. -ard from O. H. G. -hart, hard. 

POLLOCK, POLLACK, a kind of cod-fish, the whiting. (C.) 
In Carew (Survey of Cornwall ?) ; Todd’s Johnson. Of Celtic origin ; 
cf. Gael, pollag, a kind of fish, the gwyniad (i. e. whiting) ; Irish 
pullog, a pollock. Perhaps from Gael, and Irish poll, a pool ; cf. 
Gael, pollag, a little pool. 

POLLEN, the powder on the anthers of flowers. (L.) In John- 
son ; it is also used for fine flower, in which case it is also called 
pollard, by corruption.— Lat. fine flour. Connected with 
Gk. rr&Kiq, fine sifted meal ; from iraAAciv, to shake. 

POLLUTE, to defile, taint, corrupt. (L.) In Shak. Lucrece, 854, 
1063, 1726. Milton has polluters a pp.. Hymn on Christ’s Nativity, 
41 ; but we already find pointed in Skelton, Ware the Hauke, 44, 161, 
174. — Lat. pollutus, pp. of polluere, to defile. — Lat. a prefix, of 
which the older form was por- or port-, towards ; and lucre, to wash ; 
see Position and Lave. The old sense is ‘ to wash over,’ as when 
a river overflows, and pollutes the banks with mud ; cf. Lat. lutum, 
mud. Der. pollut-ion, Lucrece, 1157, from Lat. acc. pollutionem. 

POLONY, a kind of sausage. (Ital.) Used by Thackeray 
(Webster). A corruption for Bologna sausage ; which city is ‘ famous 
for sausages ; ’ Evelyn’s Diary, May 2 1 , 1 645. See Hotten’s Slang Diet. 

POLTROON, a dastard, coward, lazy fellow. (F., — Ital., — G.) 
In Shak. 3 Hen. VI, i. i. 62. Earlier, spelt pidtrowne, in Skelton, 
The Douty Duke of Albany, 1 . 1 70. — F. poltron, ‘ a knave, rascall, 
varlet, scowndrcll, dastard, sluggard ; * Cot. — Ital. poltro, * a varlet, 
knaue, villaine, raskall, base idle fellowe, coward; also, a bed or 
couch ; * Florio. He also gives poUrare, poUrire, poltreg glare, poltron- 
eggiare, ‘ to play the coward, to loll or wallowe in idlenes, to lie 
idlie a bed.’ fi. The old sense is clearly a sluggard, one who lies in 
bed ; from poltro, a bed, couch. Poltro is fox pdstro, and is derived 
from G. pdster, a cushion, bolster, quilt ; see Bolster. Thus ‘ a 
poltroon ’ is a Wster-man, one who loves his couch. ^ The usual 
astounding derivation fiom^Uce truneus, deprived of one’s thumb, 
rendered famous by Home Tooke, is one of those etymologies which 
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cause they are picturesque and ingenious. Der. pdtroonHr^y^ a clumsy 
word ; it should rather be poltroon-y * F, poltronie^ ♦ knaveiy ; * Cot. 

POIiY-, many; pr^x, (L., — Gk.) Lat./»o/y-, put for Gk. 
from voXu-, crude form of iroAht, much. Cognate with Skt.^»rM, 
much; and closely allied to Gk. irX^ot, full, and £./«//; see 
Full. 

POXiYAlSTTHTTS, a kind of flower. (L., — Gk.) A kind of prim- 
rose bearing many flowers; lit. ‘many-flowered.’ In Thomson, Spring, 
552. A Latinised form of Gk. vo\vap6os, more commonly vokvaySrfi^ 
many-flowered. Gk. iroAw-, many ; and dy$oit a flower. See Poly- 
and Anther. 

POIiYGAAIY, marriage with more than one wife. (F.,»L.,*» 
Gk.) Polygamie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. -F. polygamies ‘poligamy, 
the having of many wives;* Cot.-Lat. polygamia.^Qk. irokvyafuos 
a marrying of many wives. — Gk. iroAu-, much, many ; and -yafua, a 
marrying, from 7d/iot, marriage. See Poly- and Bigamy. Der. 
polygam’^uss pol^atrhist, 

POIiYGliOl^ written in or speaking many languages. (Gk.) 
Howell applies it to a man; *A polyglots or linguist;’ Familiar 
I^etters, b. iii. let. 8, near the end. Coined from poly- = Gk. voAv-, 
mai^ ; and ^AeDTra « 7 Awo’<ra, the tongue. See Poly- and Glottis. 

POLYGON, a plane figure having many angles. (L., — Gk.) 
Spelt polygone in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lsit. polygonum (While). 
— Gk. voXirfwoVs a polygon. — Gk. iroAv-, many; and ya;y-4a, a corner, 
angle, from 7<5vv, the knee ; see Poly- and Knee. Der. polygon-als 
polygon-ous. We also find polygon-ys knot-^rass, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. 
32, from Lat. polygonium or polygono&s Gk. iroAtryovo#, knot-grass; 
so called from its many bends or knots. 

POLYHEDRON, a solid body with numerous sides. (Gk.) 
Mathematical ; coined from poly- == Gk. iroAu-, many ; and 
from I8pa, a base, from IS*, cognate with E. siV. Sec Poly- and Sit. 
Der. polyhedr^al. 

POLYNOMIAL, an algebraical quantity having many terms. 
(Hybrid ; L. and Gk.) Mathematical ; an ill-formed word, due to 
the use of binomials which is likewise ill-formed. — Gk. iroAv-, many; 
and Lat. nom-ens a name. It should rather have been polynominals 
and even then would be a hybrid word. See Poly- and Binomial. 

POLYPUS, an animal with many feet; &c. (L., — Gk.) The 
pi. polypi is in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. ix. c. 30, near beginning. — 
ijbX, polypus (gen. sing, and nom. pi. />o/ypi), a polypus. — Gk. iroAi- 
irovs, lit. many-footed. — Gk. iroAv-, many ; and trow, cognate with E. 
foot. See Poly- and Foot. More correctly polypodcs from 

irdb-s stem of rrovy. Cf. poly-podi-ums a fern. 

POLYSYLLABLE, a word of many syllables. (Gk.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. A coined word ; ultimately of Gk. origin. 
The spelling syllable is due to French. See Poly- and Syllable. 
Der. polysyllah-ics from Lat. polysyllabus ~ Gk. nokuabWafioSs having 
maiw syllab les. 

POLYTHEISM, the doctrine of a plurality of gods. (Gk.) In 
Johnson’s Diet. Coined from Gk. iroAw-, much, many ; and Beds, a 
god ; with suffix -ism = Gk. -lofiot. See Poly- and Theism. Der. 
^lythe-istsPolythe-ist-ic-al. 

POMADE, POMMADE, a composition for dressing the hair. 
(F.,— Ital., — L.) Properly with two wj’s. *Pommade, an oyntraent 
used by ladies ; ' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — pommades ‘pomatum, 
or pomata, an ointment ; * Cot. So called because orig. made with 
apples ; cf. F. pommSs an apple. — Ital. pomados pomatos * a pomado 
to supple ones lips, lip-salue ;’ Florio. Formed with participial suffix 
-ata from pom-o, an apple. — Lat. pomwm, an apple, the fruit of a tree. 
Root uncertain. Doublet, pomatum, Tatler, no. 246 (K.), which is 
a Latinised form. And see pome-granates pomm-el. 

POMEGRANATE, a kind of fruit. (F., — L.) ‘Of pomegran- 
ates ; * Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 7. M. E. pomgarnets 
Trevisa, i. 107,1. 7. — O. F. ponu grenates which was turned into pome 
de grenate by some confusion or misunderstanding of the sense. In 
Li Contes del Graal, a poem of the 12th century, we find ‘ Dates, 
Agues, et noiz mugates, Girofle et pomes de grenates ; ’ sec Bartsch, 
Cm-estomathie Fran^aise, col. 172, 11 . 4, 5. Cf. Ital. porno granato, 
a pomegranate ; Florio. — Lat, pomums an apple ; and granatums used 
also alone to signify a pomegranate. p. Granatum is neut. from 
granatuss filled with grains or seeds ; the fruit abounding in hard 
seeds. Oranatus is formed, with pp. suffix -atus, from gran-ums a 
grain, se ed. See Grain. 

POMMEL, a knob, the knob on a sword-hilt, a projection on a 
saddle-bow. (F., — L.) M.E. pomels a boss; P. Plowman’s Crede, 
1 . 562.— O.F. pomel (Burguy), later pommeau, ‘the poromell of a 
sword, Ac. ;* Cot. Formed with dim. suffix -el (Lat. -ellus) from 
pomuMs an apple. Root uncertain. Der. pommels verb, to beat 
with the handle of a sword or any blunt instrument or with the 
fists. 

POMP, great display, ostentation. (F., — L., — Gk.) M . E, /ompe, 
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Ain Chancer, C.T. pomp4, ‘pomp;’ Cot.«>Lat. , >ompUs 

a solenm procession, pomp.— Gk. irofiir^, a sending, escorting, solemn 
procession. — Gk. irl/«ircir, to send. Root uncertain. pomp-one, 
from F. pompeux, Lat. pomposus, full of pomp; pompem4y, -nmi 
pomp-os-i-ty. 

POND, a pool of ^ter. (E.) M. E. ponds pondt, Trevisa, 1 . 69, 
1 . pi. ponduss id. i. 61, 1 . 5. Pond is a pool of standing water ; 
stnctly, one caused by damming water up. It is a variant of pound. 
an indosure. Thus the Irish pout means both ‘ a pound for cattle * 
and * a pond.* See Found (2). 

FONjDER, to weigh in the mind, consider. (L.) * In balance of 

unegall (unequal] weight he [Love] pondereth by aime ; * Surrey, 
Description of the Fidtle Affections, 1. 8 ; in Tottcll’s Miscellany, 
1557, ed. Arber, p. 6; and see Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 132, 1 . 1.— l^t. 
ponderare, to weigh. — Lat. ponder-s stem of ponduSs a weight; see 
Found (i). Der. ponder-er. From the stem ponder- we also have 
ponder-ouss Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. i, from F. pon- 
dereuXs Lat. po»iderosus ; ponder-ous-lys -ness ; ponderos-i-tys from F. 
ponderosiUs ‘ ponderosity,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. ponderositaiem. Also 
ponder-abhs in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 27, part 12. from 
Lat. ponderahiliss that can be weighed ; ponderahil-i-iy ; im-ponderable. 

PONENT, western. (F., — L.) In Levins ; and in Milton, P. L. 
X. 704. — F. ponents * the west ; ’ Cot. — Lat. potient-s stem of pres, 
part, of poneres to lay, abate; with reference to sunset. See Position. 

PONIARD, a small dagger. (F.,— L. ; with G. suffix.) In 
Hamlet, v. 2. 157. — F. poignards ‘a poinadoe, or poniard;* Cot. 
Formed, with suffix -ord—O.H.G. hart (lit. hard), from F. poing, 
the fist. Similarly, Ital. pugnaUs a poniard, is from pugnOs the fist. 
Cf. also Span, puuo, fist, handful, hilt, punals a poniard, puiiada, 
a blow with the fist. p. The F. poings Ital. pugnOs Span, pwwo, 
are from Lat^wgnws, the fist ; see PugnaoioUB. 

PONTIFF, a Roman high-priest, the Pope. (F.,— L.) The pi. 
pontifes is in Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 771. — F. pontifs pontifes ‘a chief 
bishop ; ' Cot. — Lat. pontificems acc. of pontifeXs pontufeXs a Roman 
high-priest; in eccl. Lat., a bishop. — Lat. ponti-s crude form of ponss 
orig. a path, way, later a bridge ; and -fex (stem -Jic)s a maker, from 
faceres to make. See Path and Fact. V The reason for the 
name is not known ; the lit. sense is ‘ path-maker ; * hence, perhaps, 
one who leads to the temple, or conducts to the gods, or one who 
leads the way in a procession. Der. pontific-als in Levins, from 
F. pontificals Lat. pontificaliss from the stem ponttfic-; pontific-ates 
from F. pontificats * a prelateship,* Cot, from lat. ponificatus. And 
see pontoon. 

PONTOON, a buoyant vessel, for the quick construction of 
bridges. (F.,— Ital.,— L.) Formerly ponton. * Pontons a floating 
bridge;* Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. pontons *a wherry, or ferry-boat;* 
Cot. — Ital. />o«/ow, ‘ a great broad bridge;* Florio. p. Formed, 
with augmentative suffix -ones from Lat. pont-, stem of ponss a bridge, 
orig. a way, path. A nasalised form from V FAT, to go ; cf. Skt. 
paths panihs to go, pathOs a path ; see Path. Der. from the same 
base, font- iffs q.v. 

PONY, a small horse. (C.) In Johnson. Explained as * a little 
Scotch horse* in Boyer’s Diet., a.d. 1727 (Wedgwood). Highland 

{monies arc famous, and the word is Gaelic. — Gael, ponaidhs a little 
lorse, a pony. Cf. Gk. irwAot, a foal, Lat. pullus, E. foal ; see 
Foal ; and see Pool (2). 

POODIjE, a small dog with silky hair. (G.) One of the very 
few G. words in English. Modem ; not in Johnson. It occurs in 
Miss Swanwick’s tr. of Goethe’s Faust, 1864, p. 37. — G. pudel 
(Goethe), a poodle ; Low G. pudels pudel-hunds so called because he 
waddles after his master, or looks fat and clumsy on account of his 
thick hair ; allied to Low G. pudeln, to waddle, used of fat persons 
and short-legged animals ; cf. Low G. pudel-dikk, unsteady on the 
feet, puddigs thick ; Bremen Worterbuch. See Pudding. 

POOH, an inteijection of disdain. (Scand.) From lco\.pu, pooh! 
Cf. puf. ‘Pf(A'«uid the foxe;* Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. 
Arl^r, p. 59. So also bufl Chaucer, C. T. 7516 ; bawl P. Plowman, 
B. xi. 135. Due to blowing away from one. See Puflf. 

POOL (i), a pond, small body of water. (C.) M.E. poU pool ; 
dat. poles Layamon, 21748; pi. poless Havelok, 2101. — A. S. pol, 
ASlfred, tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 278, 1 . 17. 
Certainly of Celtic origin, being common to all Celtic tongues.— 
Irish pdl, pull, a hole, pit, mire, dirt ; Gael, poll, a hole, pit, mire, 
bog, pond, pool ; W. pwll, a pool ; Com. pol, a pool, pond, mire, 
pit ; Manx, poyl ; Bret, poull ; see Williams, Corn. Diet. [Hence 
also O.pfuhl, a pool, &c.J -f- Lat. palus, a marsh, pool. + Gk. erqXoe, 
mud. Root uncertain. , ^ 

POOL (2), the receptacle for the stakes at cards. (F.,— L.) For- 
merly also spelt potde, as in Todd’s Johnson.— F. pouU, (i) a hen, 
(2) a pool, at vanous games ; Hamilton. It seems to be so named, 

^ ^because the stakes arc regarded as eggs, to be gained from the hen.* 
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w>Low Lat. pulla^ a hen (Ducange) ; fern, of pullus^ a young animal, 
cognate with Gk. trwXot, and E./oa/; see Foal, Pony. p. From 
^ PU, to beget ; whence LaUpv-er, a boy, Skt. pftra^ a sou, /o-za, 
the young of any animal, Gk. vShXot^ a foal ; &c. 

POOP, the stem of a ship ; a deck above the ordinary deck in the 
after-part of a ship. (F.,-iL.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, iii. 3. 29. Surrey 
has poupe to translate Lat. puppi in Virgil, Mn. iv. 554. — F. poupe, 
pouppe^ ‘the poop or hinder part of a ship.’ -Lat. puppim, acc. of 
puppist the hinder part of a ship, a ship. Root uncertain. Der. poopt 
verb, to strike a ship in the stem, to sink it, Pericles, iv. 2. 25. 

POOB, possessed of little, needy, weak. (F.,-L.) In early use. 
M.E. pQure (i)erhaps •/'ovre), O. Eng. Homilies, eel. Morris, 2nd Ser. 
p. 47, 1. 1 8 ; Ancren Kiwle, p. 260, 1. 3. — O. F. povre^ poure, povere, poor. 
— Lat. pauperem^ acc. oi pauper^ poor. p. Lat. pau-per means ‘pro- 

viding little,’ or * preparing little for oneself ; * from pau-, little, few, 
as seen in Lat. pau-cust Gk. vav-poi^ E. few ; and -pert provkling, 
connected with Lat. par-are, to provide, prepare, Gk. vop-uv, to 
impart, furnish, Skt. pri, to fill, satisfy, from V 
thus get back to the sense ‘ full of few things ; ’ see Few and Full. 
Dev, poor^ly, poor^ness, poor-house, -laws, -rate, -spirited. 

POP, to make a sharp, quick, sound ; to thrust suddenly, move 
quickly, dart. (E.) * Popped in between th’ election and my hopes ;* 

Hamlet, v, 2. 65. ‘A pops me out from 500 jiound ; ’ K. John, i. 68. 

• To poppe, coniectarc ; ’ Levins. Chaucer has ‘ A joly popper' 
i. e. thruster, dagger ; C. T. 3929. The word is of imitative 
origin ; and merely another form of M. li. poupen, to make a loud 
sound, as in blowing a horn; see Chaucer, C. T. 15405. Hence 
^wpe in the sense of ‘pop-gun;’ Ihompt. Parv. Allied to 
Puff, g. v. Der. pop, sb. 

POPxi, the father of a church, the bishop of Rome. (L., — Gk.) 
M.E. pope, Owl and Nightingale, 746. In Layamon, 14886, the 
older version has the dal. papen, where the later version has pope. 
These forms shew that the word was not taken from the F. pape, but 
from A.S. pdpa (dat. papati), which was borrowed immediately from 
the Latin. The A. S. homily on the birthday of S. Gregory (ed. 
Elstob) begins with the words ‘ Gregorius se hdlga ’=» Gregory, 
the holy pope. — Lat. papa.^^QV. rrdtro, rravira, voc. of irdrra*, vairvae, 
papa, father. See Papa. Der. pope-dom, A.S. pdpedvm, A.S. 
Chron., an. 1124; pop-hh, Titus Androii., v. i. 76; pop-er-y. 

POPINJAY, a parrot; a mark like a parrot, put on a pole to be 
shot at ; a coxcomb, (bavarian ; with modified sufiix.) M. E. popin- 

f ay, Chaucer, C.T. 13299 ; where the Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS. 

ave papeiay (=*=papejay) ; Six-text ed., Group E, 1. 2322. The pi. 
papeiayes occurs in All it. Poems, eel. Morris, 11. 1465. Thus the n is 
excrescent, as in other words before a J-sound ; cf. messenger for 
messager, passenger for passager, &c. — O. F. papegai, papegay, ‘a 
parrot or popinjay ; also a woodden parrat, . . whereat there is a 
generall shooting once every year ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. papegai, pape- 
gaut ; the latter spelling has a needless sufTixcd t, and is due to O. F. 
papegau, found in the 13th century (Littre). Cf. Span, papagayo. 
Port, papagaio, Ital. papagallo, a parrot. p. It is clear that we 
have here two distinct forms; (1) F. papegai. Span, papagayo, 
papagaio, in which the base papa- is modified by the addition of F. 
•gai, Span, --gayo, due to a popular etymology which regarded the 
bird as having gay plumage, or as chattering like the jay (it matters 
little which, since gay and jay are one and the same) ; and (2) O. F. 
papegau, Ital. papagallo, in which the bird is regarded as a kind 
of coch, Lat. gal I us; and the latter form appears to be the older. 
These modifications of the suffix are not of great consequence ; it is 
of more impoi lance to tell what is meant by the prefix papa-. 
y. Respecting this there is much dispute; it has been suggested (as in 
Littr^) that the word is Arabic ; hut the late Arab, habagkd, a 
parrot, appears to be merely borrowed from the Span, papagayo, by 
the usual weakening of p to h (I)iez). 8. There remains only the 
suggestion of Wedgwood, that the syllables pa-pa- are imitative, and 
were suggested by the bavarian pappeln, pappelen, or pappern, to 
chatter, whence the sb. pappel, a parrot, lit. a babbler ; Schmeller, i. 
398, 399. Wedgwood adds : * So also Skt. vach, to speak ; vacka, a 
parrot. The change in the last element from Ital. gallo, Fr. gau, 
a cock, to Fr, gai, geai, a jay, probably arose from the fact that the 
jay, being remarkable both for its bright-coloured plumage and 
chattering voice, seemed to come nearer than the cock to the nature 
of the parrot.’ •. We may conclude that F. papegai, a talking 
jay, was modified from the older O. F. papegau, a talking cock ; see 
Jay and Qallinaoeous. Also, Bavar. pappeln is cognate with E. 
Babble, q. v. Cf. hubblyjoek (i. e. babble-jack), the Lowland Scotch 
name for a turkey-cock ; so named from the gobbling sound which 
it makes. 

FOPliAB, a kind of tall tree. (F.,— L.) M. E. poplere, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 2923; popler, Palladius on Husbandry, b, iii. 1. 194. -O.F. 
poplier (13th cent), mod. F. peuplitr% a poplar; Littrc\ Formed with 


^suffix -iVr (Lat. -ariws) from O. F. pople'* (not recorded), later form 
peuple, ‘ the poplar ;* Cot. Cf. prov. E. popple^ a poplar; Nares, ed. 
Halliwell. — Lat. populum, acc. of poptduSf a poplar. p. Origin 
uncertain, but probably from its trembling leaves; populus^^pal- 
pal-us, by reduplication of the base ped-, to vibrate, s^ke, seen in 
Gk. vdWeiv, to shake, vibrate, brandish; similarly we have Lat. 
pal-p-itare, to palpitate, tremble, pal-pe-bra, the quivering eye-lid. 
See Palpitate. 

POPIjIN, a fabric made of silk and worsted. (F.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. — F. popeline, of which an older form was 
papeline, first mentioned in a. d. 1667 (Littr<i). p. Origin un- 
known ; it has been supposed to be connected with F. papal, papal, 
because it may have been first made at Avignon, where there was 
once a papal court, a.d. 1309-1408. The chronology does not bear 
out this suggestion. Cf. Span, popolens, populina, poplin. y. I shall 
record my guess, that popelin, not papelin, is the right form ; and that 
it is connected with O. F. popelin, ‘ a little finical darling,’ Cot. ; 
popin, ‘ spruce, neat, trimme, fine,* id. ; se popiner, * to trimme or 
tricke up himselfe.’ In this view, popelin means * spnice stuff for 
dresses,’ or 'stuff fit for finical people,* an easy solution. These 
words are related to Low Lat. popula, pupula, a young girl of light 
demeanour (Ducange) ; Ital. pupina, a doll (Florio), and to "E. puppet; 
see Puppet. 

POPPY, the name of a flower with narcotic properties. (L.) 
M.E. />o/y (with one p), Gower, C. A. ii. 102, 1. 21. — A.S. popig; 
‘Papaver, popig,' Wright’s Vocab. i. 31, col. i. Merely borrowed 
from Lat. papauer, a poppy, by change of u («/) to g, and loss of -er. 
p. Root uncertain ; perhaps named from its * swollen ’ globular 
c^sule ; cf. Lat. papula, a swelling, pustule. See Pimple. 

iPOPITIiACE, the common people. (F., — Ital., — L.) ‘And 
calm the j^eers, and please the populace ; ’ Daniel, Civil Wars, b. vii 
(R.) — F. populace, * the rascall people ; ’ Cot. — Ital. popolazzo, popo- 
laccio, ‘ the grosse, base, vile, common people ; * Florio. Formed 
with the depreciatory suffix -azzo, -accio, from Ital. popol-o, the 
people. — Lat. populum, acc. of populus, the people ; see People. 

POFUIjAB, belonging to, or liked by the people. (F., — L.) In 
Temp. i. 2. 92. — F. ‘popular;’ Cot. — Lat. adj., 

from p opulu s, the people ; see People. Der. popular-ly, -i-ty, -ise. 

POpXJIjATE, to people. (L.) In Levins, ed. 1570. ‘ Create 
shoalcs of people, which goc on to populate;* Bacon, Essay 58.— 
Low Lat. populatus, pp. of populare, to people ; whereas the classical 
Lat. populari means to ravage, destroy. — Lat. populus, people ; see 
People. Der. populat-ion, in Bacon, Essay 29, § 5, from late Lat. 
populationem, acc. of populatio, a population (While). Also popul-ous. 
Rich. II, V. 5. 3, from F. populeux, ‘ populous,’ Cot., which from Lat. 
populosus, full of people ; popul-ons-ly, -ness. 

POBCEIiAlN, a fine kind of earthenware. (F., — Ital., — L.) 
In Diyden, Annua Mirabilis, st. 29 ; spelt porcellan. Sir T. Herbert, 
Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 391, 396; and see extract from Florio below. 
Porcelain was so named from the resemblance of its finely polished 
surface to that cf the univalve shell of the same name, called in 
English the Venus’ shell ; as applied to the shell, the name goes 
back to the 13th centiny, when it occurs in the F. version of Marco 
Polo in place of the Ital. name (Littre). Cotgrave gives porcelaine, 
pourcelaine, ‘the purple fish, also, the sea-snail, or Venus shell.’ — 
Ital. porcellana, ‘ a purple fish, a kinde of fine earth called porcelane, 
wherof they make fine China dishes, called porcellan dishes ;* Florio, 
ed. 1598. p. Again, the shell derived its name from the curved 
shape of its upper surface, which was thought to resemble the raised 
back of a little hog. [It is very easy to make a toy-pig with a 
Venus’ shell and some putty; and such toys are often for sale.] — 
Ital. porcella, * a sow-pig, a porkelin ;* Florio. Cf. porcello, ‘ a yong 
hog, or pig, a porkelin; ’ id. Dimin. of Ital. porco, a hog. — Lat. 
porcum, acc. of porcus, a pig ; see Pork. 

PORCH, a portico, covered way or entrance. (F., — L.) M. E. 
porche, Rob. of Glouc., p. 271, 1. 6. — F. porche, a porch, — Lat. por- 
ticum, acc. of portions, a gallery, arcade, porch ; for the letter-changes, 
see Brachet. p. Formed with suffix -cus (Aryan -ka) from/>or/*-, 
put for porta, a gate, door ; see Port (3). Cf. E. perch from F. 
perche, Lat. ^tica. Doublet, portico. 

porcine, relating to swine. (L.) In Todd’s Johnson, who 
quotes an extract dated 1660. — Lat. porcinus, adj., formed from porcus, 
a pig; see Pork. 

PORCUPINE, a rodent quadruped, covered with spines or 
quills, (F., — L.) a. In Shakespeare, old edd. have porpentine; a 
spelling which also occurs in Ascham, 'Toxophilus, ed. Arber, p. 31. 
Levins nas Huloet has: 'Porpyn, beaste, havinge prickes on 
his backe.* The Prompt. Parv. has : *Poorh-poynt, porpoynte, per- 
poynt, beste, Histrix ;* p. 409. *Porhepyn, a beest, pore espin ; * Pals- 
grave. p. We thus see that the animal had two very similar 
^ names, {i)porhpyn, shortly porpin, easily lengthened to porpint by the 
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usual excrescent / after and finally altered to porpemine as a by-form^ ^French puree ; . . accoramg to the Ortus, it seems to have denoted a 
of porhepyn ; and (a) porh*point^ porpoint ; the latter of whidi forms pottage of leeks, poratum est cibus de poris factus, Anglic^ porray ; * 
would also readilv yield porpentine. y. We conclude that por- he also notes the Low Lat. fonti porrata.^O.V. por^e, porriet ‘ beets, 
peniine is late ; that porkpoint was little used, and simply meant also pot-herbs, and thence also, ix)ttage made of beets or with other 
‘pork* or pig furai^ed with points or sharp quills ; and that the herbs;* Cot. -Low Lat. porrata (also porrecta), broth made with 

leeks; Ducange. Cf. lifsX. porratoy leek-soup. Formed, with Lat, 
pp. fern, suffix -o/a, from Lat. orporr-ws, a leek. | 3 , JPor- 
rum stands for an older form porsum {panttim)^ as shewn by the 
cognate Gk. rrpdffov, a leek. Der. porrinir-^er, q. v. 

a small dish for porridge. (F..-L.; with E. 
suffix.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 64; IJacon, Nat. Hist. § 31. 
Formed from porrige ( »por nrfge), with suffix -er, and inserted n 
before soft gy as in messenger for messagery passenger for passager. Sug- 
gested ^ poitanger (Palsgrave^, a dish for pottage. See Porridge. 

PORT (i), demeanour, carriage of the body. (F., — L.) M. E. 
party Chaucer, C. T. 69, 138. — F. party ‘the carriage, Ixihaviour, or 
demeanor of a man ; * Cot. Cf. Ital. portOy carriage ; Span, parley 
deportment. A® sb. due to the verb porter y to carry. — Lat. portarey 
to carry. — PAR, to bring over ; cf. Vedic Skt. pri, to bring over ; 
whence also E. farCy to travel ; see Pare. Der. party verb, to carry, 
little used except in the phr. ‘ to port arms,’ and in Milton’s cx- 
X3ression * parted spears,' P. L. iv. 980. Also port-abhy Mach. iv. 3. 
89, from Lat. portabilisy that can be carried or borne ; port-ahU-ness ; 
port-agey Prompt. Parv., from F. partagSy * portage, carriage,’ Cot. 
Also partner y in the sense of * carrier of a burden’ (Phillips, ed. 1706), 
substituted for M. E. partaur (Prompt. Parv.), from F. porteury ‘ a 
carrier,* Cot. And hence portery the name of malt-liquor, so called 
because it was a favourite drink with London porters, supposed to 
be not older than a.d. 1750, see Todd's Johnson ; also porter-age, a 
coined word. Port-falioy a case large enough to carry folio paper in, 
a coined word, with which cf. F. portefeuille. Port-manteau, from 
F. portmanteau (Cot.), lit. that which carries a mantle (sec Mantle); 
but we also find por/-ma«/«o, Dryden, Kind Keeper, Act i. sc. i, and 
portmantue, used by Cot. to translate F. portmanteau ; the latter is 
not quite the same word, but is derived from F. port-er and Man- 
tua, q. V. Also part-lyy Merch. of Ven. i. 1. 9 ; port-li-ness. From 
the Lat. portare we also have corn-party de-porty de-port-menty dh-port 
(and sport)y ex-port, im-port, im-port-ant, pur-part, re-port, sup-port, 
trans-port. And see port (2), port (3), port-cullis, porch, portico, See. 
PORT (2), a harbour, haven. (L.) M.E. por/; Rob. of Glouc. 
speaks of ‘the fif partes,* now called the Cinque Ports, p. 51, 1 . 3. 
The pi. porz (for ports) occurs in Layamon, 24413. — A. S. port; *to 
iSam por/e' — to the haven, yl^lfred, tr. of Bcda, b. iv. c. i, near the 
end. And still preserved in Portsmouth (mouth of the port), Por- 
chester (Port-chester), &c. ; so that the word was in very early use. — 
Lat. portusy a harbour. p. Closely allied to Lat. porta, a gate ; 

see Port (3). Der. (from Lat. partus), im-port-une, op-part-une. 
PORT (3), a gate, entrance, port-hole. (F., — L.) ‘ So, let the 

ports be guarded ; ' Cor. i. 7. 1 . — F. porte, * a port or gate ; ’ Cot. — 
Lat. porta, a gate. p. Formed with suffix -ta from the base por- 
seen in Gk. itbpos, a ford, way ; from ^ PAR, to pass through, fare, 
travel ; see Fare. ^ Though port does not seem to be used in 
M. E., there is an A. S. form porte (Grein), borrowed directly from 
Lat. porta. Der. port-er, M. E. porter, Floriz and lilauncheflur, ed. 
Lumby, 1 . 138, from O. F. portier, Lat. portarius (White); whence 
(with fern, suffix -ess — F. -esse — Lat. -issa, Gk. -laaa), porter-ess, or 
shortly port-r-ess, Milton, P. L. ii. 746. Also port-al, Hamlet, iii. 4. 
1 36, from O. F. portal (Burguy), Lat. portale, a vestibule, porch. Also 
port-hole, Dryden, Annus Miral 


modem i^rcupine is due (by substitution of obscure u for obscure e) 
to the M. E. form porhepyn, pronounced in three syllables and with 
the y long. 8. The M. E. porhepyn is obvioudy derived from O. F. 
pore espin, a word known to Palsgrave, a.d. 1530, but now obsolete, 
and sui>planted by porcepic, in the 13th century pore espi (Littre),a form 
which is also given by Cotgrave, who has: *Porc-espiy a porcupine.' 
e. Thus the O.F, names for the animal were also double ; (1) porc- 
espi=^porc-espiCy the pig with spikes (see Spike); and (2) porc-espin, 
the pig with spines. The English has only to do with the latter, 
which, though obsolete in French, is preserved in Span, puerco espin. 
Port, porco espinho, Ital. porco spinoso (Meadows, Eng. Ital. section). 

Finally, the F. pore is from Lat. porous ; and O. F. espin is a 
by-form of O.F. espine (F. ^pine), from Lat. spina, a thorn. See 
Pork and Spine. ^ It is easier to see the etymology than to 
prove it; I do not think it has been formally proved before. HoU-rnd, 
m his tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 35, has porh-pen, where pen, i. e. quill, is 
an ingenious substitution for -epine, 

PORE (I), a minute hole in the skin. (F., — I.., — Gk.) M. E. 
pore. Prompt. Parv. p. 409. The pi. poorus ( « pores) is in Trevisa, i. 
53 .a.F. pore, *a pore;' Cot. — Lat. porum, acc. of porus, a pore.— 
Gk. v 6 po», a ford, passage, way, pore. — V EAR, to fare ; see Fare. 
Der. por-ous from F. poreux, ‘ pory,' Cot. ; porous-ly, -ness ; por-os-i-ty, 
porijorm. 

PORE (2). to look steadily, gaze long. (Scand.,— C.) M.E. 
portfw, Chaucer, C.T. 185, 5877, 16138. [Perhaps also puren; ‘Abute 
for to pure* ^ to peer or pore about ; K. Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . 1092. 
But this examjjle may belong to the verb to peer, which may have 
been confused with pore ; though I believe there is no real connection 
between the words.]- Swecl. dial, pora, pura, pdra, to work slowly 
and gradually, to do anything slowly; Rietz, Cf. Low G. purren, to 
poke about ; uut purren, to clean out a hole by poking about with a 
pointed instrument ; Du. porren, to poke, thrust, instigate. p. The 
idea seems to be that of poking or thrusting about in a slow and 
toilsome way, as in the case of clearing out a stopped-up hole; 
hence to pore over a job, to be a long while about it. Much in the 
same way we use the expression to potter about, or to potter over a 
thing ; where potter is the frequentative of prov. E. pote, to thrust, 
from W. pwtio, to thrust, y -^.s most Scand. words beginning 
with p are unoriginal, the word may be ultimately Celtic ; cf Gael. 
purr, to push, thrust, drive, urge, jerk, butt ; Irish purraim, I push, 
jerk, thrust. 

PORK, the flesh of swine. (F., — L.) M. E. pork. Rich. Cuer de 
Lion, 3049. — F. pore, ‘ a pork, hog ; also pork, or swines flesh ; * 
Cot.— Lat. porcum, acc. of porous, a pig. + Lithuan. parszas, a pig 
(Nesselmann). + W. porch. + Irish ore, by the usual loss of initial p. 
+ A.S. fearh, a pig ; whence E. /arrow. p. All from a European 
base PARKA, a pig ; Fick, iii. 669. See Farrow. Der. pork-er, 
a young pig. Pope, tr. of Homer, Od, xvii. 201 ; lit. an animal that 
supplies pork; substituted for the older term pork-et, from O.F. 
parquet, ‘ a young pork,' Cot., dimin. of pore. Also porc-ine, q. v. 
And see po rc-u-p ine, por-poise, porc-el-ain. 

PORPHYRY, a hard, variegated rock, of purple and white 
colour. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E./>or/>AMrifi, Chaucer, C.T. 16243.— 
O. F. porphyrie * (?), not found ; Cotgrave has only porphyre, * por- 
phiry ; * but the E. form appears fuller and older. Abbreviated from 
Lat. porpkyrites, porphyry. — Gk. Troppvpirrfs, porphyry; so named 
from its purple colour. Formed with suffix -irt/s, signifying ‘re- 
semblance,' from vofupvp-y voptpvpa, the purple-fish, purple-dye; cf. 
iroptpiptos, purple ; sec PilTple. Der. porphyrit-ic, from Lat. por- 
phyrit-es. 

PORPOISE, PORPESS, the hog-fish. (F.,-L.) SpeIt/or/>w5 
in Ray, On the Creation, pt. i (R.) ; porpoise, porpuis, in Minsheu ; 
porepisee, Spenser, Colin Clout, 1 . 249. M. E. porpeys. Prompt, Parv. 
— O.F. porpeis, a porpoise (Roquefort), spelt porpeys, a.d. 1410 
(Ducange); a term utterly obsolete, and supplanted by the name 
nutrsouin (lit. mere-swine), borrowed from G. meerschwein. Put for 
pore-peis.mm'LaX, porcum, acc. of porous, a pig; and piscem, acc. of 
piscis, a fish, cognate with 'K.fish. See Pork and Fish. So also 
O, Ital. pesce-porco, * a sea-hogge, a hogge-fish ; ' Florio. The mod. 
Ital. name is porco marina, marine pig ; Span, puerco marino. 
POB^IDGE, a kind of broth. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Temp. ii. i. 
10. The M. E. name was porree; or pori, sometimes puree ; the 
suffix -idge (as'Ogtf) is clearly due to confusion with pottage, M.E. 
potage, for which see Pottage. We find, *Porr 4 y or ptirre, potage,* 
Prompt. Parv. ; and Way’s note gives the spelling porray. Way 


ad^: ‘this term implies generally pease-pottage, still called in® 1037. 


irabilis, st. 188. Also port-cullis, q. v., 
port-ic-o, q. v., porch, q. v. And see port (i), port (2), port (4), and 
porte. 

PORT (4), a dark purple wine. (Port., — L.) So called from 
O^rto, in Portugal ; port being merely an abbreviation from Oporto 
wine. — Port, o porto, the port ; where o is the def. art. = Span, lo * 
— Lat. ilium; and porto is from Lat. portum, acc. of portus, a port. 
See Port (2). 

PORTCUIjIjIS, a sliding door of cross timbers pointed with 
iron, let down to protect a gateway. (F., — L.) M. E. partcullise, 
portcolise, Rom. 01 the Rose, 4163. — O.F. porte cole'ice (13th. cent., 
Littr^), later porte coulisse, or simply coulisse, ‘ a portcullis ; ' Cot. — 
F. porte, from Lat. porta, a gate ; and O. F. cole'ice, answering to 
a Low Lat. adj. colaticius* (not found), with the sense of flowing, 
gliding, or sliding, regularly formed from colatus, pp. of colare, to 
now, o rig. to strain through a sieve. See Port (3) and Colander. 

POR'JL^, the Turkish government. (F., — L.) The Turkish 
government is ‘ officially called the Suhlinw Porte, from the port 
(gate) of the sultan’s palace, where justice was administered;* 
Webster. See Port (3). It is ‘ a perverted F. translation of Babi 
Ali, lit. the high gate, the chief office of the Ottoman government ;’ 
Wedgwood. Cf. Arab, hdb, a gate, 'ally, high ; Rich. Diet. pp. 334, 
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FOBTEKD, to betoken, presage, signify. (L.) In K. I^ar, i. 
2. 113 ; Spenser, F.Q. v. 7. portendure^ to foretell, predict.— 

Lat. />or-, for O. Lat. port^ towards ; and tendere, to stretch forth ; so 
ih&t portend is ‘ to stretch out towards,* or point to. See Position 
and Tend. 'Der.^rient, 0 th. v. 3. F. portente, ‘a prodigious or 
monstrous thing,’ Cot., which from JLat. portentum^ a sign, token ; 
formed from portentuSf pp. of por tender e. tlence portent^ous, from F. 
por/enteuM, ‘ prodigious,* Cot., which from Lat. portentosus. 

POKTEB (i), a carrier. (F.,-iL.) See Port (i)- 

POBTEB (3), a gate-keeper. (F.,-L.) See Port (3). 

POBTEB (3), a dark kind of beer, orig. porter’s beer (Wedg- 
wood) ; see Port (1). 

POBTBSSB, POBTOS, POBTOXTS, a breviary. (F.,-L.) 
Spelt in Spenser, F.Q. i. 4. 19. 'Poortos, booke, portiforium, 
brevtarium ;* Prompt. Parv. M. E. portous, portos, fmrtkos, porthors^ 
P. Plowman, B. xv. 122, and footnotes ; and see note to the line for 
further examples. All various corruptions ofO. F. porte-hxjrs, i.e. that 
which one carries abroad, a word compounded as the F. equivalent 
of Lat. portiforium^ a breviary. I cannot give a quotation for F. 
portehorst but the M. E. spelling pnrthors is sufTicienl evidence. Com- 
pounded of F. porter, from Lat. portare, to carry ; and F. hors, older 
form fors, out of doors, abroad, from I^at. foris, abroad, adv., due 
to sb. pl./om, doors. See Port (1) and Door. 

POaTICO, a porch. (Ital., — L.) In Chapman, tr. of Homer, 
Od. iv. 405, 410. — Ital. portico.^mhoX. porticum, acc. of />orn‘ctts, a 
porch ; see Porch. Doublet, porch. 

POBTION, a part, share. (F., — L.) M. E. portion, portioun, 
porcioun, Wyclif, Luke, xv. 12. — F. />orn'o«. — Lat. portionem, acc. of 
portio, a share ; closely allied to parti-, crude form of pars, a part ; 
see Port. Der. portion, vb. ; portion-ed, portion-er^ portion-less ; and 
see apportion. 

POBTIiY, orig. of good demeanour; see Port (i). 

POBTBAIT, a picture of a person. (F., — L.) In Shak. Merch. 
of Ven. ii. 9. 54; spelt Spenser, F.Q. ii. i. 39. — O. F. ^owr- 
traict, ‘ a pourtrait ; * Cot. — O. F. pouriraictt pourtrait, pp. of pour- 
iraire, to portray ; see Portray. 

POBTBAY, to draw, depict. (F., — L.) M. E. pourtraien, 
Chaucer, C. T. 96 ; purtreyen. King Alisaunder, 1 . 1520. — O. F. por- 
traire, later pourtraire, * to pourtray, draw,’ Cot. ; mod. F. portraire. 
— Low Lat. proirahere, to paint, depict ; Lat. protrahere, to drag or 
bring forward, expose, reveal. — Lat. /to-, forward ; and trahere, to 
draw; see Pro- and Trace. Der. portrait, q.v.; whence portrait- 
urst M. E. portreture, Gower, C. A. ii. 83, from O. F. pourtraicture, 

* a pourtraiture,’ Cot., as if from Lai. protractura. And see protract. 

POSE (i), a position, attitude. (F., — L., — Gk.) We speak of 
‘ the pose of an actor ; ’ see Webster. Quite modem ; not in Todd's 
Johnson ; but the word is of importance. — F. pose, * attitude, pos- 
ture,’ Hamilton ; O. F. pose, ‘ a pawse, intermission, stop, ceasing, 
repose, resting ; ’ Cot. — F. poser, * to place, set, put,’ Ilamilton ; 
*to put, pitch, place, to scat, settle, plant, to slay, or lean on, 
to set, or lay down ;* Cot. — Low Lat. pausare, to cease ; also, 
to cause to rest, and hence used in the sense of I^at. ponere, to 
place (Ducange) ; hnX.pamare, to halt, cease, pause, to repose (in 
the i^rave), as in the phr. pausat in pace — (here) rests in peace 
(White). — Lat. /n«.w, a pause ; a word of Greek origin ; see Pause. 
Cf. Ital. posare, to put, lay down, rest, from posa, rest ; Span, posar, 
to lodge, posada, an inn. % One of the most remarkable facts in 
F. etymology is the extraordinary substitution whereby the Low Lat. 
pausare came to mean ‘ to make to rest, to set,’ and so usurped the 

J ilace of the Lat. ponere, to place, set, with which it has no etymo- 
ogical connection. And this it did so effectually as to restrict the 
F. pondre, the true equivalent of Lat, ponere, to the sense of * laying 
eggs;* whilst in all compounds it completely thrust it aside, so 
that eompausare (i. e. F. composer) took the place of Lat. componere, 
and so on throughout. 2. Hence the extraordinary result, that 
whilst the E. verbs compose, depose, impose, propose, &c. exactly repre- 
sent in sense the Lat. componere, deponere, imponere, proponere, &c., we 
cannot derive the E. verbs from the Lat. ones, since they have (as 
was said) no real etymological connection. Indeed, these words are 
not even of Lat. origin, but Greek. 3 . The true derivatives from 
the Lat. ponere appear only in the substantives, such as position, com- 
position, deposition ; see under Position. 'D&t.pose, verb, to assume 
an attitude, merely an E, formation from the sb. pose, an attitude, 
and quite modem. Also (from F. poser) the compounds ap-pose, 
eom-pose, de-pose, tUs-po^ ex-pose, im-pose, inter-pose, op-pose, pro-pose, 
pur-pose, re-pose (in which the sense of Lat. pausa appears), sup-pose, 
trans-pose, Under compose, depose, the F. pose is, by inad- 

vertence, derived from Lat. ponere. 

POra (3), to puzzle, perplex: by questions. (F., - L. and Gk.) 

* Say you so ? then I shall pose you quickly ; * Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
51. Here, as in the case of peal, the prefixed syllable ap- has 
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I dropped off ; the older form of the verb was commonly to appose, 
M. E. appQsen, aposen ; see examples in Richardson, s. v. Appose. To 
appose was to question, esp. in a puzzling way, to examine. * When 
Nicholas Clifforde sawe himselfe so sore aposed [posed, questioned], 
he was shamfast;* Berners, Froissart’s Chron. c. 373 ^E.) ‘She 
would appose mce touching my learning and lesson ; * Stow’s 
Chronicle, an. 1043. And see Chaucer, C. T. 7179.15831; P. 
Plowman, B. i. 47, iii. 5, vii. 138, xv. 376. p. The word appears 
at first sight to answer to F. apposer, but that verb is not used in any 
such sense ; and it is really nothing but a corruption of oppose, wbicn 
was used convertibly with it. Thus we find * Aposen, or oposyn, 
Opponere,’ Prompt. Parv., p. 1 3. * I oppose one, I make a tryall of 
his lemyng, or 1 laye a thyng to his charge, le apose. I am nat to 
leme nowe to oppose a felowe, a apposer vng gallant ; ’ Palsgrave. 
[Here the O. F. aposer, apposer, is, in the same way, a corruption ot 
F. opposer.'] ‘But she, whiche al honour supposeth, The false 
prestes than opposeth [questions], And axelh [asks],’ &c. ; Gower, C. 
A. i. 71, 1 . 21. See another example in Halliwell. 7. The word 
arose in the schools ; the method of examination was by argument, 
and the examiner was the umpire as to questions put by an opponent-, 
hence to examine was also to oppose, or pose. ‘ Opponere, in philo- 
sophicis vel theologicis disputationibus contra argumentari ; argu- 
menter contre quel^uun ; ’ Ducange, ed. Migne, For the etymology, 
see Oppose. 6. Lastly, the confusion can be accounted for, viz. 
by confusion of opponere, to question, argue, with the word apposite, 
applied to a neat answer ; see Apposite, which really answers to 
Lat. appositus. Der. pos-er, Bacon, Essay 32 ; on which Mr. Aldis 
Wright says : * an examiner, one who poses or puts questions ; still 
in use at Eton and Winchester.* Hence also M. E. posen, to put a 
case, Chaucer, C. T. 1 j 64. Der. puzzle, q. v. 

POSE (3), a cold in the head. (E. ?) Probably obsolete. M.E. 
pose, Chaucer, C. T. 4150, 17011. — A. S. ge-posu, a cough, *wi^ 
gepostt, ad tussim gravem ;’ A. S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i. 148. 
POSITIOIT, a situation, attitude, state, place. (F., — L.) In 
Shak. Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 1 30. [In Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 4, 1 . 
4685, the ri^ht reading seems to be possession, not position.] — F. poii- 
tion, ‘ a position ; ’ Cot. — Lat. positionem, acc. of positio, a putting, 
placing. — Lat. positus, pp. of ponere, to place, put. p. "LoX. ponere 

(pp. positus) is generally thought to stand for po-sinere, where po- is 
a variation of what appears to be an old prep, {port) ; and sinere 
(pp. situs) is to let, allow, on which see Site. y. * Following Cors- 
sen’s explanation (Beitrage, 87) we may regard /or/ (Umbrian pur) as 
the Latin representative of Gk. irpori {vpvs), Skt./ro//, against, occur- 
ring with different phonetic modifications in pol-lingo, por-ricio, pos- 
sideo, po-no for posino ;’ Curtius, i. 355. Der. com-po4tioH, de-position, 
dis-position, im-position, inter-position, op-position, pro-position, sup-posi- 
tion, trans-position. Also (from Lat. ponere) pon-ent, com-ponent, de- 
ponent, ex-ponent, op-ponent ; corn-pound, ex-pound, post-pone. And sec 
ap-posite, com-posite, de-posit, ex-posit-or\ oXso post, positive, post-ure, com- 
post, im-postor, pro-vost, &c. CIS* And see remarks under Pose (r). 
POSITIVE, actual, undoubted, decisive, certain. (F., — L.) The 
lit. sense is ‘ settled ; ’ hence, certain. M. E. positif, Chaucer, C. T. 
1169. — F. /o«iV//, omitted by Colgrave, but in use in the 14th cen- 
tury (Littre).— Lat. positiuus, settled, esp. by agreement. — Lat. /os/- 
tus, pp. of ponere, to place ; see jPosition. Der. positive-ly, 
-ness. Also positiv-ism, due to Comte, bom about 1795, died 1853 
(Haydn). 

POSSE, power. (L.) * Posse comitatus, or power of the county ; * 
Blount’s Nomo-lexicon, ed. 1691. — Lat. /ossc, to be able ; used as sb. 
See Power. 

POSSESS, to own, seize, have, hold. (L.) The verb is probably 
due to the sb. possession, which was in earlier use, occurring in 
Chaucer, C. T. 2244, and in Robert of Branne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 
239. L 19. Possess is extremely common in Shak. ; see L. L. L. v. 
2. 383, &c. — Lat. possessus, pp. of possidere, to possess, to have in 
possession. p. I’rob. derived from Lat. port-* or porti-*, towards, 
a conjectural form of the prefix ; and sedere, to sit, remain, continue ; 
as if the sense were ‘ to remain near,’ hence to have in possession. 
See Position, § y, and Sit. Der. possess-ed. Much Ado, i. 1. 193 ; 
possess-or, ^lerch. Ven. i. 3. 75» from Lat. possessor ; possess-ive, from 
Lat. possessiuus ; possess-ive-ly. Also possess-ion, M. E. possessionn, 
possession, as above, from F. possession, * possession,’ Cot., from 
Lat. acc. possessionem. Also M.E. possession-er, P. Plowman, B. 
V. 144. 

POSSET, a drink composed of hot milk, curdled by some strong 
infusion. (C.) In Shak. Merry Wives, i. 4. 8 ; v. 8. 1 80 ; Macb. ii. 
3. 6. M. E. possyt, Wright’s Vocab. i. ao3, col. a. One of the homelv 
words of Celtic origin. Cf. W. posel, curdled milk, posset ; Irish 
pusoid, a posset. Der. posset, vb., to curdle, Hamlet, i. 5. 68. 
POSSxBIiE, that be done, that may happen. (F., — L.) 
M.E. possible, Chaucer, C. T. 8833. - F. possible, ‘likely, possible. 
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Cot. « Lat. possibilist that may be done, possible. fi. Not well 
formed ; it snould rather have been potihilis * ; the form possibilis is 
due to the influence of possum, 1 am able. Both potAilis * and 
possum (short for potis’-sum or poti-sum) are due to crude form 
of poiis^ powerful, properly ‘ a lord,* cognate with Skt. paii, a master, 
owner, governor, lord, husband, Lithuan. patis, a husband (Nessel- 
mann), Kuss. -pode as seen in gos-pode, the Lord. y. Skt. pati is 
lit. * a feeder,* from ^ PA, to feed ; see Father, to which it is 
nearly related. See Potent. And see Host (i). I>eT. possibl~y, 
possibil-i-ty, M.K.possibilitee^ Chaucer, C. T. 1293, from F. possibtiiti 
(Cot.), which from Lat. acc. possibilitatem. 

POST (i), a stake set in the ground, a pillar. (L.) M. E. posf, a 
pillar ; see Chaucer, C. T. 214. In very early use; see Layamon, 
28032. •• A. S. post ; * Basis, post,* Wright’s Vocab. i. 41, col. i ; and 
see iElfric, tr. of Judges, xvi. 3. — Lat. postis, a post, a door-post, 
p. The orig. sense was ‘ something firmly fixed ; * cf. Lat. postus, a 
form used by Lucretius for positus, pp. of ponere, to place, set ; see 
Position, and see Post (2). 

POST (2), a military station, a public letter-carrier, a stage on a 
road, &c. (F., — L.) Shak. has post, a messenger. Temp. ii. 1. 248 ; 
a post-horse, Romeo, v. 1. 21. ‘A post, runner, Veredarius ; * Levins, 
ed. 1570. Post * originally signified a fixed place, as a military post; 
then, a fixed place on a line of road where norses are kcjit for tra- 
velling, a stage, or station ; thence it was transferred to the person 
who travelled in this way, using relays of horses, and finally to any 
quick traveller ; * Eastwood and Wright, Bible Wordbook. See Job, 
ix- 25; Jer. li. 31. — F. paste, masc. ‘a post, carrier, speedy mes* 
senger,’ Cot. ; fem. ‘ post, posting, the riding post, as also, the furni- 
ture that belongs unto posting id. Cf. Ital. posia, a post, station ; 
Span, posta, post, sentinel, post-house, post-horses. — Low Lat. posta, 
a station, site ; fem. of postus, a shortened form (used by Lucretius) 
of positus, placed, pp. of ponere, to place. See Position, and 
Post (i). Der. post,\h., L. L. L. iv. 3. 188 ; post, adv., in the phr. 

* to travel post ; * post-boy, -chaise, -haste, -horse, -man, -mark, -master, 
-office, -paid, -town. Also post-al, a modem coined word, from F. 
postal, also modem. Also post-age, an £. coinage, not used in 
French, but used by Dryden, according to Todd’s Johnson, where no 
reference is given. And see post-ilion. 

POST-, prefix, after, behind. (L.) Lat. post, prep., after, behind. 
Allied to Skt. pa^kdt, behind, abl. sing, of the Vedic. adj. pa^cha, 
behind ; see Benfey, p. 535. 

POST-DATE, to date a thing after the right time. (L.) * Those, 
whose post-dated loyalty now consists only in decrying that action ; * 
South, vol. iii. ser. 2 (R.) From Post- and Date. Similarly are 
forme d pos t-diluvial, postdiluvian, &c. 

POSTERIOK, hinder, later, coming after. (L.) In Shak. L. L. 
L. v. 1.94,96, 136. — Lat. /)os/crior, comp, of posterus, coming after, 
following. Lat. post, after ; see Post-, prefix. ^ Bacon, Nat. 
Hist., end of§ 115, has posteriour, answering to F. posterieur, ‘pos- 
terior, hinder,’ Cot., from the Lat. 2 icc. posteriorem. 'Der. posterior-s, 
s. pi., put for posterior parts ; posterior-ly, poster ior-i-ty. And sec 
posterity, ^stern, posthumms, postil. 

POSTERITY, succeeding generations, future race of people. 
(F., L.) Spelt posteritie, Spenser. Kuines of Rome, 434. — F. pm- 

teritc, ‘posterity;* Cot. ^ hoi. posteritatem, acc. of post ritas, futurity, 
posterity. •» Lat. posteri- = postero-, crude form of posterus, following 
after; see Posterior. 

POSTERN, a back-door, small nrivate gate. (F., — L.) M. E. 
posterne, Rob. of Glouc. p. 19, 1 . id ; spelt postorne, K. Alisaunder, 
4593. iM O.F. posterle, also posterne (by change of I ton), Burguy j 
later poterne, ‘ a posterne, or posteme-gate, a back-door to a fort,’ 
Cot. -•Lat. posterula, a small back-door, postern ; formed with dimin. 
suffix -la from posteru-s, behind ; see Posterior. 

POSTHUMOUS (better POSTUMOUS), bom after the 
father’s death, published after the author’s decease. (I...) The 
spelling with k is false ; see below. Shak. has Posthumus as a name 
in Cymb. i. i, 41, &c. Sir T. Browne has * posthumous memory;* 
Urn-burial, c. v. § la. — Lat. postumus, the last; esp. of youngest 
children, the last-bom ; hence, late-bom, and, as sb., a posthumous 
child. In accordance with a popular etymology, the word was 

also written ^sthumus, as if deriv^ from post humum, lit. after the 
ground, whi(m was forced into the meaning ‘ after the father is laid 
in the wound or buried ; * and, in accordance with this notion, the 
sense of the word was at last chie^ confined to such a usage. 
Hence also the F. spelling posthume, Fort, posthumo ; but Span, and 
Ital. have postumo ; all in the usual sense attached to F. posthumous, 
y. The Lat. postumus •^post-tu-mus, a superlative formed (with Aryan 
suffix -/a-ma) from potd, behind. See Posterior. Der. /josf- 
kumous-ly. 

PO8TII1, an explanatory note on the Bible, marginal note or 
commentary. (F., ■■ L.) M. E pastille, Wyclif, gen. prologue to^ 
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Isaiah, ed. Forshall and Madden, p. 325 ; the word is now obsolete, 
except in theological writings. — F. pastille, * a postill, glosse, com- 
pendious exposition ; * Cot, [Hence, with prefix ap- ( * Lat, ad 
before p) was formed O. F. appostUle, * an answer to a petition, set 
down in the margent thereof; and, generally, any small addition 
unto a great discourse in writing ; ’ Cot. ) - Low Lat, postilla, a mar- 

inal note in a bible, in use a.d. 1228 ; Ducange. fi. The usual 

erivation, and probably the correct one, is that of Ducange, vii. 
from Lat. post ilia, i.e. pos/ ilia verba, after those words ; because Ihe 
glosses were added afterwards. Cf. Ital. and Port, postilla. Span. 
postila, a marginal note. Der. postil, verb, to write marginal notes^ to 
comment on, annotate, Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 193, 
1. 3. 

POSTHiXilONy a post-boy, rider of post-horses in a carriage. 
(F., — Ital., — L.) * Those swift postillions, my thoughts ; ’ Howdl, 
Famil. Letters, vol. i. let. 8; a.d. 1619. And in Cotgrave. — F. 
postilion, ‘ a postilion, guide, posts-boy ; * Cot. Introduced in the 
16th cent, from Ital. postiglione, *a postilion,’ Florio (and see 
Bracket). Formed with suffix iglione ( » Lat. -il-i-onem) from Ital. 
posta, a messenger, post ; see Post (2). 

POST-MERIDIAN, POMERIDIAN, belonging to the 
aftemoop. (L.) Howell uses the form pomeridian, speaking of his 
‘ privat pomeridian devotions ;* Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect. 6. let. 33. 

— Lat. pomeridianus, also postmeridianus, belonging to the afternoon. 

— I.at. post, after ; and meridianus, belonging to midday. See Post- 
and Meridian. 

POST-MORTEM, after death. (L.) A medical term. - Lat. 
post, alter; and mortem, acc. of mors, death. See Post- and 
Mortal. 

POST-OBIT, a bond by which a person receiving money under- 
takes to repay a larger sum after the death of the person who leaves 
him money. (L.) A law term. Shortened from Lat. post obitum, after 
death. See Post and Obit. 

POSTPONE, to put off, delay. (L.) Postponed is in Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691, v. ‘ Postpone, to let behind or esteem less, 
to leave or neglect ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. (^Formerly, the form used 
was postpose, which occurs in Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect. 4, 
let. 15, cited by Richardson with the spelling pos/po»tf. This is from 
F. postposer, ‘ to set or leave behind ; * Cot, He also has ; * Post- 
pos 4 , postposed.’] — Lat.pos(^o/i^re, to put after. — Lat. after; and 
ponere, to put ; sec Post- and Position. Der. postpone-ment, a 
clumsy word, with F. suffix -tnent. 

POSTSCRIPT, a part added to a writing or book after it was 
thought to be complete. (L.) In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 7. 53. Short- 
ened from Lat. postscriptum, that which is written after; from 
post, after, and scriptus, pp. of scribere, to write. See Post- and 
SoHbe. 

POSTULATE, a proposition assumed without proof, as being 
self-evident. (L.) * Postulates and entreated maxims;’ Sir T. 

Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. 6. 5 6. — Lat. postulatum, a thing de- 
manded ; hence also, a thing granted ; neut. of poshdatus, pp. of 
postulare, to demand. p. It seems probable that postulare stands 
for posc-tulare, formed as a frequentative verb from posc-tum *, un- 
used supine of poscere, to ask. y. It is further proposed to assume 

for poscere an older form porsc-ere, thus bringing it into alliance with 
BRAK, to pray, whence Skt. pracch, to ask, Lat. precari, to pray ; 
see Pray. Der. postulate, verb, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
b. ii. c. 3j*«o/ 4], last section ; postiilat-or-y, id. b. ii. c. 6. § 2. 

POST u RE, position, attitude. (F., — L.) In Shak. Wint. Tale, 
V. 3. 23. — F, posture, * posture ; ’ Cot. — Lat. posiiura, position, 
arrangement ; from positurus, fut. part, of ponere, to place ; see 
Position. "Der. posture-master \ posture, verb. 

POSY, a verse of poetry, a motto, a bouquet or nosegay. (F., — 
L., — Gk.) The worn, in all its senses, is merely a contraction of 
Poesy, q. v. 1. It was usual to engrave short mottoes on 
knives and on rings ; and as these were frequently in verse, they 
were called posies. Thus, in Shak. Merch. Ven. v. 148, we have : ‘ a 
ring . . . whose posy was . . . like cutler’s poetry Upon a knife, Love 
me, and leave me not ; * see note to the line in Wright’s edition. So 
also in Hamlet, * the posy of a ring ; * iii. 2. 162. Sec Chambers, Book 
of Days, i. 221, for examples, such as ‘ In thee, my choice, I do re- 
joice ; ’ &c. As these inscriptions were necessarily brief, any short 
inscription was also called a posy, even though neither in veree nor 
poetically expressed. Thus, Udall, on St. Luke, c. 23, speaking of 
the handwriting above the cross, calls it ‘ a superscripcion or pmsee 
written on the toppe of the crosse ' (R.) So also in the following : 

* And the tente was replenyshed and decked with this posie. After 
busie labour commeth victorious rest ; ’ Hall’s Chron. Hen. V, an. 7. 
[The still older name for a motto was a reckon ; see Fabyan’s Chron. 
Hen. V, an. 8, ed. Ellis, p. 587.] 2. Mr. Wedgwood well accounts 

^for posy in the sense of bouquet, as follows ; * A nosegay was pro- 
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babl^ called by this name from flowers being used enigmatically, as& Ancren Riwle, p. 214, note c. Another form is potter; *To potter, 
is still common in the East. Among the tracts mentioned in the to stir or disorder anything;* Bailey, vol. i. * Potter, to stir, poke. 
Catalogue of Heber’s MSS., no. 1442, is “A new yeares guifte, or confuse, do anything inefficiently;’ also * Pother, to shake, to poke, 
a posie made upon certen flowers presented to the Countess of Pern- West;* Halliwell. 0 . All tnese are frequentative verbs from the 
brooke; by the author of Chloris, &c. ;” see Notes and Queries, verb to pole, * to push, or kick,* Halliwell ; M. E. puten, to put, push; 
Dec. 19, 1868 (4 S. ii. 577), So also in Beaum. and Fletcher, Philaster, whence E. Put, q. v. The word occurs also in Dutch as ^teren, * to 
Acti. sc. 1 [sc. 2 in Darley’s cd.]; “Then took he up his garland, and search one throughly,’ Hexham ; peuteren, to fumble, lit. to poke 
did shew What every flower, as country ijcople hold Did signify;** and about; words of Celtic origin. See Potter and Poke (2). The 
see Hamlet, iv. 5. 175.’ To this I may add, that a posy was even sense ‘ to stir about * seems the orig. one ; hence that of ‘ turmoil * as 
sometimes expressed by precious stones ; see Chambers, as above, the result of stirring. ^ Not connected with bother, though per- 
*rhe line * And a thousand fragrant posies * is by Marlowe ; The haps some confusion with Irish buaidhirt changed the M. E. form 
Passionate Shepherd, st. 3. Doublet, poesy. puteren into putSeren. See Bother. 

POT, a vessel for cooking, or drinking from. (C.) This is one of POTION, a drink. (F., -■ L.) In Shak. Romeo, v. 3. 244. M.E. 
the homely Celtic words. M. E. pot, Ancren Riwlc, p. 368, 1. 21.— pocion, K. Alisaunder, 3509. — F. potion, * a potion ; ’ Cot. -■ Lat. 
Irish pota, potadh, a pot, vessel; Gael, poii; W. pot; Bret. pod. pof/onm, acc. of a drink ; see Poison. Doublet, />oi 50 ii. 
Hence were borrowed Y.. pot, Du. pot, V.pot, &c. p. Allied to POTTAQiB, broth, thick soup. (F., — C.) potage, Ancren 

Irish potaim, I drink, Gael, poit, to drink, I.at. potare, to drink. All Riwle, p. 41 2, 1 . 27. - F. potage, ' pottage, porridge ; * Cot. Formed, 
from V PA, to drink ; see Potable. ^ The phrase ‘ to go to with suffix -age (Lat. -aiicum), from F. pot, which is from a Celtic 
pot* means to be put into the j^ot, i. c. the melting-pot, from the source; see Pot. 

melting down of old metal ; see Cor. i. 4. 47, and Mr. Wright’s note. POTTER, to go about doing nothing. (C.) A provincial word, 
Dev. pot-ash, i. e. ash obtained from the pot, so called because the but in common use. * Potter, to go about doing nothing, to saunter 
alkaline salt was obtained by burning vegetable substances ; Chaucer idly ; to work badly, do anything inefficiently ; also, to stir, poke, 
mentions fem-ashes, as used for making glass; C.T. 10569; * Pot- North; also, to confuse, disturb, Vorksh.;* Halliwell. ‘To stir or 
ashes (anno 12 Car. 2. cap. 4) arc made of the best wood or fern- disorder anything;’ Bailey’s Diet., vol. i. ed. 1735. It is the fre- 
ashes,* Blount’s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691 ; similarly Du. potasch (from quentative form, with the usual suffix -er, of pole, to poke about, ex- 
pot and asch, ashes), (j.pottasche (from asche, ashes) ; Latinised in the plained ‘ push, kick,’ in Halliwell. — W. pwiio, to push, poke, Gael, 
form potassa, whence pofass-ium. Also pot-herb, pot-hook, pot-sherd put. Com. poot ; see further under Put. From the same Celtic 
(see Sherd). Also pot, verb ; pott-er, M. E. potter. Cursor Mundi, source is Swed. dial, p&ta, to poke, esp. with a stick (Rietz) ; 
16536 (cf. Irish potoir, a potter) ; po/Zer-y, from ¥. poterie (Cot.). O. Du. ‘ to search one throughly* (Hexham), from the notion 

And see pott-^e, pott-le, pot-walloper. of poking a stick into every corner ; also Cleveland paut, pote, to push 

POTABLE, that may be drunk. (F., — L.) In Shak. 2 Hen. at anything ; &c. See Pother. 

IV, iv. ^5. 163. — ¥. potable, ‘potable, drinkable;* Cot. — hai. pota- POTTLE, a small measure, basket for fmit. (F„ — C.) M.E. 
hilis, drinkable ; formed with suffix -bills frompota-re, to drink. — Lat. potel, to translate Lat. laguncula ; Wyclif, Isaiah, x. 33. — O. F. potel, 
potus, drunken; formed witli suffix -tus (Aryan -ta) from to a small pot, a small measure (Roquefort). Dimin. oiY.pot; see Pot. 

drink ; cf. Skt. pd, to drink, (Jk. iru-ros, a drinking, Irish potaim, POTwAXjLOPER, lit. one who boils a pot. {Hybrid ; C. and 
I drink, Lithuan. pota, a drinking-bout. Der. potable-mss ; and see O. Low G.) ‘ Potwalloper, a voter in certain boroughs in England, 

potation, potion; also />o/, where all who boil (wallop) a pot are entitled to vote;* Webster. 
POTASH, POTASSIUM; see under Pot. I Corrupted to pot-wabhlers (Halliwell) ; also found as pot-walliners, 

POTATION, a draught. (L.) Not a F. word. In Shak. Oth. given as a Somersetshire word in Upton’s MS. additions to Junius 
ii. 3. 56. — Lat. potationevi, acc. oipotatio, a drinking. — Lat. potatvs, (Halliwell). See Pot and Gallop. 

pp. q{ potare, to drink. — Lat. potus, drunken ; see Potable. Der. POUCH, a poke, or bag. (F., — C.) M. E. pouche, Chaucer, C, 

(from the same V^^A) bib, im-bibe, im-hue, im-hrue. T. 3929 (A. 3931). — O. F. pouche, found in the 14th cent, as a 

POTATO, a tuber of a plant much cultivated for food ; the plant variant of poche, * a pocket, pouch, or poke Cot. Sec Littre. 
itself. (Span., — llayti.) In Shak. Merry Wives, v. 5. 21. * Potatoes, Rather of Celtic than ofTeut. origin; see Poke (i). Dev. pouch, 
natives of Chili and Peru, originally brought to England from Santa verb. Doublet, poke (i). 

Fe, in America, by Sir John Hawkins, 1563; others ascribe their POULT, a chicken, fowl. (F., — L.) Pom// is used by W. King 
introduction to Sir P'rancis Drake, in 1586; while their general cul- (died a. d. 1712), in a poem on The Art of Cookery (R.) Also in 
lure is mentioned by many writers as occurring in 1592 ;’ Haydn, Chapman, Revenge for Honour, i. i. 21. M.E. pulte. Prompt. Parv, 
Diet, of Dates. They are also mentioned by Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s ^Y.poulei, * a chicken ;’ Cot. Dimin. of poule, a hen. — Low Lat. 
Revels, Act ii. sc. 1. — Span, potato, a potato ; also batata, w'hich is pulla, a hen ; fern, of pullus, a young animal, cognate with E. Foal, 
the true form. — llayli batata. ‘ Peter Martyr, speaking of Haiti, q. v. Dor. poult-er, one who deals in fowls, i Hen, IV, ii. 4. 480, 
says (in Decad. 2. c. 9), “Efibdiunt etiam e tellure suapte naturd M.E.^w/fer, Prompt. Parv. ; whence the later form />o«//-«r-er(Dckker, 
nascentes radices, indigence batatas appellant, mias ut vidi insubres Honest Whore, pt. ii), by the unnecessary reduplication of the suffix 
napos existimavi, aiit magna terra; tubera." ... Navagerio, w'ho was -er, denoting the agent. Also poult-r-y, pultrie. Prompt, 

in the Indies at the same time, writes in 1526, “lo ho veclute molte Parv., formed with F. suffix -erde, as in the case of pant-r-y, &c. 
cose dell’ Indie ed ho avuto cli quelle radioe che chiamano batatas, c And see Pullet. Doublet, pullet. 

le ho mangiate ; sono di sapor di castagno.” Doubtless these were POULTICE, a soft plaister applied to sores. (L.) In Shak. 

sweet potatoes or yams, which are still known by this name in Romeo, ii. 5. 65. Gascoigne, Steel Glas, 997 (ed. Arber, p. 77), has 
Sp^ish.’ — Wedgwood. the pi. form puUesses. The F. word is pulte, and it would appear that 

POTCH, to thrust, poke. (C.) In Shak. Cor. i. 10. 15. Merely the word was not taken from the F., but (being a medical term) 
a weakened form of poke, just as pitch is of pick, stitch of stick, &c. directly from the Latin ; the spelling with -ce ^ing given to it to make 
See Poke (2). it look like French. The F. pulte is from Lat. acc. pultem, but the E. 

POTENT, powerful. (L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 3. 375. Rich, pultesses is a double plural, from a form pultes which is simply the 
gives a quotation from Wyatt, shewing that the word was used in Latin plural. — Lat. pultes, pi. of puls, a thick pap, or pap-like sub- 
1539. stem of fotens, powerful, pres. part, of possum, I stance.+Gk. irdXros, porridge. ^ Otherwise poiz/rtw (if a F.form) 

am able; see Possible. Dev. potenc-y, Hamlet, iii. 4, 170, a coined must answer to a Low Lat. form puUicius^; I find no trace of it. 
word, due to Lat. potentia, power ; potent-ial, M.Y.potencial, Chaucer, Der. poultice, verb. 

House of Fame, b. iii. 1 . 5, from F. potentiel, ‘strong, forcible,’ Cot., POUNCE (1), to seize with the claws, as a bird, to dart upon 
which from Lat. potentialis, lorcible (only found in the derived ad- suddenly. (F., — L.) ^ hawking. A hawk’s daws 

verb potentialiter), formed with suffix -alls from the sb. potentia; were called pounces, as in Spenser, F. Q. i. 11. 19; hence to pounce 
Vfhence potetiiial-ly, potential-i-ty. Also poient-ate, L. L.L. v. 2. 684, upon, to seize with the claws, strike or pierce with the talons. The 
from ‘a potentate, great lord,’ Cot., which from Low Lat. orig. sense of the verb was ‘to pierce,* to prick, to adorn with 

potentatus, a supreme prince (Ducange), from potentare, to exercise pierced work. A pounce is also a punch, or stamp ; see Nares. In 
authority (id.) Also omni-potent, q. v. ; and armi-potent, Chaucer, Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira, Group 1 , 1 . 42 1, we read of 'pownsoned 
C.T. 198^ Doublet, q. V. and dagged clothynge* in three MSS., whilst two others have 

POTHER, bustle, confusion, constant excitement. (C.) In Pope, *pounsed and dagged clothyng.* 0 . Here pownsoned has the same 
Horace, Sat. ii. 2. 45. * To make a pother, to make a noise or bustle ;* sense, but is a derivative word, being made Irom the sb. pounson or 
Bailey’s Diet vol. i. ed. 1735. Older form pudder. ^Pudder, noise, punsoun, a bodkin or dagger ; for which see Barbour’s Bruce, i. 545, 
bustle; to keep a pudder about trifles;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Spelt and my note on the line. The form pounson answers to Low Lat. 
poother in old edd. of Shak. Cor. ii. i. 234 ; pudder in K. Lear, iii. 2. acc. puttetionem, whence the mod. F. poin^n, a punch or puncheon for 
50. M. E. pulSeren, apparently in the sense * to poke about ; ’ see ^piercing holes. We must refer the verb poumen to an O. F. poncer*. 
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to pierce, now lost, and perhaps not recorded, [The mod. F^ponetr^ POVERTY, the state of being poor. (F.. — L.) In early use. 
is related to Poimoe (a).] 7. We have, however, parallel forms in M. E. poutrte (with « » v), O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 143, last 
other languages, viz. Span, punehar, to prick, punch, a thorn, line. -* 0 . F. pwerte^ later povreU, ‘ poverty,* Cot. Mod. F. pauvreU, 

prickle, sharp point, exactly equivalent to the pounce or talon of the — IjetX, pautertatem^ acc. of paupertas, poverty j see Poor, 
hawk ; Itsl, punzeccMare, to prick slightly (which presupposes a form PO wDER, dust. (F., — L.) M. E. poudre, Rob. of Glouc. p. 345, 
punzare, to prick); punzone, a puncher. 8. The O.F,poncer*, 1 , 9. — F./>owdr#, ‘ powder,* Cot., who also gives the spelling 
Span, punehar, Ital. punzare*, answer to a LowLat.pt/ar/iartf to prick, O. F. poldre, ptddre, in Burguy. F ormed with excrescent d after /, so 
not found, but readily formed from punetus, pp. of pungere, to prick, that puldre stands for pulre, — Lat. puluerem, acc. of puluis, dust. 
See Point, Pungent. Doublet, pwarA (1), q.v. , Allied to pollen, fine meal, po/tfa, chaif ; lit. *that which is ^aken 

POUNCE (2), fine powder. (F., — L.) Merely a doublet of about;* cf. irdx\€iv, to shake. See Pollen. Der.powdtfr, verb, 
pumice, and orig. used for powdered pumice-stone, but afterwards ex- M, E.^ouderen, Rich. Redeles, Pass. i. 1. 46; powder-y, 
tended to other kinds of fine powder, and to various uses of it. POWER, might, ability, strength, rule. (F., » L.) M. E. poer, 
‘Long effeminate pouldred [powdered] pounced haire;’ Prynne, Popular Treatises on Science, ed. Wright, p. 133, 1. 36 j also pouir, 
Histno-Mastix, pt. i. Act vi [iv?] sc. 5 (R.) * Pounce, a sort of Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1654. Hence power, where the w is 
powder strew*d upon paper to bear ink, or to soak up a blot ; * used to avoid the appearance of an hiatus ; Prick of Conscience, 
Phillips, ed, 1 706. — F. ponce ; ‘ pierre ponce, a pumis stone,’ Cot. 5884. — O. F. po'ir, also pooir, and (in order to avoid hiatus) povoir, 
* Ponce, pumice ; * Hamilton. — Lat. pumicern, acc. of pumex, pumice ; power ; mod. F. pouvoir. The O. F, poiir stands for poter, as shewn 
whence ponce ( « pom'ce) is regularly formed. p. There is little by Ital. potere, jK^wer ; cf. also Span, poder, power. p. The word 
doubt that pumex stands for spumex, and that the stone is named is merely due to a substantival use of an infinitive mood, as in the 
from its lightness and general remarkable resemblance to foam ; from case of leisure, pleasure ; the Ital. potere. Span, poder, are both infini- 
Lat. spuma, foam ; which from Lat. spuere, to spit, throw up ; sec tives as well as sbs., with the sense * to be able.* — Low \,oX. potere. 
Spume, Spew. Der. pounce, to sprinkle with pounce (y.poncer) ; to be able, which (as shewn by Diez) took the place of Lat. posse in 
pounce-box ; pounc-et-box, t Hen. IV, i. 3. 38. Doublet, pumice. the 8th century. The Lat. posse is itself a contraction for pot-esse, 
POUND (i), a weight, a sovereign. (L.) The sense of* weight * is used by Plautus and Lucretius ; and pot-esse. again, stands for path 
the orig. one. M. E. pund, later j^und, frequently with the pi. the esse, to be powerful ; from potis, powerful, and esse, to be. See 
same as the singular, whence the mod. phrase * a five-/>0M«d note.* Possible and Essence. Der. power-ful, Spenser, F. Q. iv. 10. 36 ; 
‘An hundred pund' » a hundred pounds, Havelok, 1633. — A. S. power-ful4y, power-ful-ness \ power-lessf power-less-ly, power-less-ness. 
pund, pi. pund, a weight, a pound ; see Luke, xix. 16, John, xii. 3.— Doublet, ^o$5tf. 

Lat. pondo, a pound, used as an indeclinable sb., though orig. mean- POX, an eruptive disease. Written for pocks, pi. of pock, a pus- 
ing ‘ by weight ; ’ allied to pondus, a weight. Hence also were bor- tide ; see Pock. 

rowed G. ^und, &c. — Lat. pendere, to weigh; closely allied to PRACTICE, a habit of doing things, performance. (F., — L.,-« 
pendSre, to hang ; see Pendant. Der. pound-age ; see Blount’s Gk.) A weakened form of the older form praktike, by change of ke 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. And see />o«dtfr. to ctf (for cAe). M. E. />rail:/iilrtf, Chaucer, C. T. 5769; practique, 

POUND (3), an enclosure for strayed animals. (E.) The same Gower, C. A. ii. 89. — F. practique, ‘ practise, experience,’ Cot. — Lat. 
word AS pond. ‘Which thus in pou/id was pent;* Gascoigne, A />rac/ico, fern, of ^rae/tcMS. — Gk. irpo»fTt«( 5 *, fit for business, practical ; 
Deuise for Viscount Mountacute ; see Gascoigne’s Works, ed. liaz- whence 17 vpaxTiic^ practical science, practice. — Gk. upan- 

litt, i. 84, 1 . I. Rich, has the reading pond. M.E. />0Md ; in the rot, to be done; verbal adj. of vp&aauv {’^vpaxyuv), to do, to ac- 
comp. pond-folde (other readings ponfolde, punfolde, ponnfolde, pyn- complish. p. From base PARK, extension from ^ PAR, to go 
fold), P. Plowman, B. v. 633 ; with the sense ‘ pinfold * or * pound.’ through ; whence Gk. utpAo), I pass through ; and E./artf ; see Fare. 
— A. S. pund, an enclosure; the compound /)tt/id-6rtfcAtf, explained by Der. practise, verb, K. John, i. 214 (cf. practisour «« practis-er, in 
infractura parci « the breaking into an enclosure, occurs in the Laws Chaucer, C.T. 424); />rnc/*s-tfr. Also practic-able, used by Bp. Taylor, 
of Hen. I., c. 40 ; see Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, vol. i. p. 540. Hence vol. iii. ser. 2 (K.), formed from F. practiquer, ‘ to practise,’ Cot. ; 
A. S. forpyndan, io shut in, repress; Grcin, i. 320. Cf. Icel.pynda, hence practic-abl-y, practic-ahil-i-ty ; also />roc/itf-a/. North’s Plutarch, 
to shut in, torment ; 0 . 11 . G. piunta, an enclosure, cited by Grein, pt. ii. p. 18 (}<.), practic-al-ly, -ness. Also practition-er, formed with 
ii. 362 ; Irish pont, a pound for cattle, a pond. Der. pound, verb, a needless suffixea -er from the older term practician, with the same 
Cor. i. 4. 17 ; im-pound. Also pin-fold, K. Lear, ii. 2. 9, for pind- sense (both practician and practitioner are in Minsheu), from F. prac- 
fold pound-fold, as shewn by M. E. pynfold cited above, the vowel i ticien, ‘ .a practicer oi^ractitioner in law,* Cot. And sec pragmatic. 
being due to the y in the derived A. S. pyndan ; as also in pind-ar, FR.^TOR, FRETOR, a Roman magistrate. (L.) In Shak. 
q. V. Doublet, />ond. Jul. Ca;s. i. 3. 143. — Lat. />ra?/or, lit. a goer before, a leader; con- 

FOUND (3), to beat, bruise in a mortar. (E.) Here the d is ex- tracted form of />ra-»Vor. — Lat. pree, before ; and iVor, a goer, from 

crescent ; it stands for poun, from an older form pun. Cf. soun-d for ire, to go, which from ^ I, to go. See Fre- and Itinerant. Der. 

M.E. soun, gown-d, vulgar form of gown. M. F.pounen, to bruise, preetor-ium, the proctor’s hall, Mark, xv. i6; pr<etor4-an ; preetorship. 

Wyclif, Matt. xxi. 44, earlier version. — A. S. punian, to pound ; the FRAGMATTC, well-practised, fit for business, active. (F., — L.— 
pp. gepunod occurs as a various reading for gecnucud (= knocked, Gk.) ‘These pragmatic young men;* Ben Jonson, The Devil is an 
pounded) in Cockayne’s Leechdoras, i. 176, footnote 4. Der. pound-er. Ass, Act i. sc. 3, end of Fitzdottrel’s long speech. * Pragmatic all, 
FOUR, to cause to flow, send forth, utter, flow. (C.) M.E. practised in many matters;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. pragmatique; 
pouren, P. Plowman, B. v. 220 ; often used with out, Gower, C. A. i. chiefly in the phrase la pragmatique sanction, ‘a confirmation of a 
303, 1 . 9. The orig. sense was prob. ‘to jerk ’ or ‘ throw ’ water out decree made in the councill of Basil,* &c.. Cot. — Lat. /»ragma//(;«.'?. — 
of a vessel, and it is almost certainly of Celtic origin. It is com- Gk. rTpayparutOs, skilled in business. — Gk. irpay/Mr-, stem of irpdyfia 
monly referred to W. bwrw, to cast, to throw, to strike, to rain; ( — irpax-^a), a deed, thing done. — Gk.irpd(7(r(iv (B>:7rpa//-ytfn/), to do ; 
whence bwrw gwlaw, to cast rain, i. e. to rain (from gwlaw, rain), see Fraotioe. "Dw. pragmatic-al, -al-ly. Note also praxis, an ex- 
I suspect that an older and truer form occurs in Irish I push, ample for exercise, from Gk. irpa^is, a deed, action, 
jerk, thrust; Gael, purr, to push, thrust, drive, urge. ^ Not FRAIRIE, an extensive meadow dr tract of grass. (F., — L.) A 
improbably ultimately identical with Fore (2), q. v. word imported from America in modem times. ‘ The wondrous, 

FOURTRAY, the same as Fortray, q.v. beautiful prairies;* Longfellow, Evangeline, iv. 12.- F. prairie, ‘a 

FOUT (i), to look sulky or displeased, to puff out the lips or medovv, or medow ground ; * Cot. — Low Lat. prataria, meadow- 

cheeks. (C.) In Shak. Cor. v. i. 52. M.E. pouten, in Reliquise land; used a. p. 833 ; Ducange. — Lat. />ra/-ww, a meadow ; with adj. 

Antiquse, ii. 3ii (Stratmann). Of Celtic origin; cf. W. pwdu, to fem. suffix -aria. Perhaps connected with Gk. TrAaTvt, broad, Skt. 
pout, to be sullen, which I suppose to stand for an older form pwtu. pxithu, large ; from ^ PRAT, to spread ; cf. Skt. prath, to spread, 
Cf. W. cad, battle, wheye the O. Welsh form is cat (Rhys) ; and cf. extend. 

VJ.pwdr, rotten, with Lat. p. Perhaps further related to FRAI8E, commendation, tribute of gratitude. (F., — L.) M.E. 

'W.pwtio, to push, thrust; see Fut. Cf. also W.poien, a paunch; preis, Chaucer, C.T. 8903. [The verb preisen, to praise, is found 

potenu, to form a paunch. ^ May not the W. pwdu account for much earlier, in the Ancren Riwle, p. 64, 1 . 22.J-0. ¥. preis, price, 

F. fiottdtfr, to pout ? See Boudoir. 'D&t.pottt{2), pQut-er,pout-ing, value, merit. — Lat. />rtf /mm, price, value ; see Frice. per. praise. 
And see pudding. verb, M. F,. preisen, O. F. preiser (=> L&t. pretiare) ; prais-er; praise- 

FOUT (2), a kind of fish. (C.) ‘ It has the power of inflating a worthy. Much Ado, v. 2. 90; praise-worthi-ness. Also appraise, die- 
membrane which covers the eyes and neighboring parts of the praise, ap^preci-ate, de-preci-cue ; preci-ous. Doublets, price, priz£ (3), 
head ; ’ Webster. * Powt. or eel-pawt ; * Minsheu. We find A. S. FRAIm CE, to strut about ; in mod. E., to bound gaily, as a ho««. 
^lepAtan, eel-pouts, in iElfric’s Colloquy (Fisherman), in Wright’s (E.) Spelt praunce in Spenser, where it is used of a giant stalking 
Vocab. i, 6, 1, 5. Of Celtic origin ; see Fout (i) ; from its pouting along ; F. Q, i. 7. 1 In Shak. it is used of a y^oung man, x Hen. VI, 

^ out the membrane, The Sc. ^«/, chicken (Jamieson) q.v. iii. i. 24. 'The old sense is to strut about, as if for display ; and the 
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PRANK. 


word is a mere variant of prank. Used of a horse, Skelton, Bowge 
of Courte, 1 . 41 1. M.£. praunem^ ; * the horse may pryk and praunce* 
Lydgate. Horse, Sheep, and Goose, I 39. Also prancen, Gower, C. A. 
iii. 41. Cf. O. Du. pronkeHt ‘ to make a fine shew, to brag, strut ; 
longs straat gaan pronken^ to strut along, to walk proudly along the 
streets ; ' Sewel. Sec Prank. Der. pranc-ing, 

PBANK (i), to deck, to adorn. (E.) The old senses are to dis- 
play gaudily, set out ostentatiously, to deck, dress up. * Somt prancke 
their ruffes ; * Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 14. M. E. pranken ; * Prankyd, as 
clothes, plieacio^ Prompt. Parv. * I prankt ones gowne, I set the 
plyghtes [pleats] in order, ie mets les plies dune robe h poynt. Se yonder 
olde man, nis gowne is pranked sa if he were but a yonge man Pals- 
grave. 'Pranked with pletes;* Skelton, Elinoui Ruminyng, 69. It 
appears to be an £. word. p. Closely connected with prinks used 
in the same sense ; see examples in Nares. * Hut marke nis plumes, 
The whiche to princke he dayes and nights consumes;* Gascoigne, 
Weeds, Farewell with a Mischief, si. 6, eel. Hazlitt. [Here Rich, reads 
pranke,"] Prink is a nasalised form of prick ; cf. Lowland Scot, preek 
(lit. to prick), to be spruce ; * a bit preekin bodie, one attached to 
dress, self-conceited,* Jamieson ; prick-me-dainiy, finical ; prinks primps 
to deck, to prick. See Prick. 7. Allied words are O. Du. 
pronekt * shewe, or ostentation,’ Hexham ; proncken, to display one’s 
dress, pronckepinken^ pronckeprincken^ to glitter in a fine dress, Oude- 
mans. Without the nasal, we have O. Du. pryken^ ‘ to make a proud 
sl*w Sewel. Cf. also Low G. prunken, to make a fine show,pr««^, 
show, display, Bremen Wdrlerbuch; G. prunk^ show, parade; Dan. 
and Sweo. prunk^ show, parade; and perhaps G. prangen^ Dan. 
prange, to make a shew. 8. The notion of trimming by means 
ofprickingor making small holes comes out also in the verb to pricks 
2 Hen. IV, iii. 2. 122, 156 (and see llalliwell); note also the phrase 
point-device. Accordingly I regard prank and prink as formed from 
pricks just as pink is from pick ; see Pink (i) and Pink (2). Der. 
prank {2), prance. 

PRAInK (2), a trick, mischievous action. (E.) In Shak. Hamlet, 
iii. 4. 2 ; K. Lear. i. 4. 259. Oth. ii. 1. 143 ; Skelton, Why Come Ve 
Nat to Courte, 365. Mr. Wedgwood well says: *A prank is usually 
taken in a bad sense, and signifies something done in the face of others 
that makes them stare with amazement.’ It is, in fact, an act done 
* to shew off ; ' and is the same word as prank, show ; see above. 
PRATE, to talk idly. (Scand.) M. E. praten. Ljdgatc, Minor 
Poems, ed. lialliwell, 155 ; Coventry Plays, ed. Halliwell, 353 (Strat- 
mann).-iO. Swed. prata, to talk (Ihre) ; Dan. prate, to prate ; also 
Swed. prat, Dan. prat, talk, prattle. + O. Du. praten, ‘ to prate,* 
Hexham; mod. Du. praat, tattle; Low G. praten, to prate, praat, 
tattle, Bremen Wdrterbuch. Perhaps of imitative origin; cf. G. 
prasseln, to crackle, which answers in form to E. prattle. Der. prate, 
sb., prat-er, prat-ing. Also pratt-le. Temp. iii. 1.57, the frequentative 
form, with the usual suffix -le; prattle, sb.. Rich. II, v. 2. 26; 
prattl-er. 

PRAWIST, a small crustacean animal, like the shrimp. (Unknown ) 
M. E. prane. Prompt. Parv. Of unknown origin. ^ Florio has ; 
‘ Parnacchie, a fish called shrimps or praunes.’ This can hardly be 
other than a dimin. form of Lat. perna, a sea-mussel (lit. a ham), 
whence O. Ital. perna, * a shell-fish called a nakre or a narre * Plorio ; 
also Span, perna, flat shell-fish. F 1 om Gk. tripya, a ham ; see Bar- 
nacle. If prawn is from Lat. perna, there must have been an O. F. 
form pame'‘^ or perne*. 

PRAY, to entreat, ask earnestly. (F.,— L.) In early use. M. E. 
preien, preyen; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 287, 1 . 9; Havelok, 
1440. ** 0 . F. preier, later prier, ‘ to pray,’ Cot. — Lat. precari, to pray. 
— Lat. prec-, stem of pren, a prayer (base PRAK). — ^ PARK, to 
ask, beg ; whence also Skt. pracck, to ask, G. fragen, &c. Der. 
pray-er, M.E. preiere, preyere, Chaucer, C.T. 231, 1206, from O. F. 
preiere, proiere, mod. F. priere (Ital. pregaria), from Lat. precaria, fem. 
oipi^cariws ; see PreoarioUB. Hence prayer-ful, prayer-less. 
]ASE-, prejix, beforehand. (L. ; or F., — L.) Used both as a F. and 
Lat. prefix ; F. pre-, Lat. pre- (in pre-hendere), usually pree. — Lat. 
pr<B, prep*! before ; put for prai, a locative case. Closely connected 
with pty ; see 'Pro-, Also allied to the prefixes per-, para-, pur-. 
PREACH, to pronounce a public discourse on sacred matters. 
(F.,— L.) M. E. precken, Ancren Riwle, p. 70, 11 22, 24. -O. F. 
pecker (treseker in Cot.), mod. F. pricker, ^Eat. prcedicare, to make 
Known m public, declare publicly. — Lat. pree, before, before men, 
publidv ; and dUeare, to proclaim, allied to dicere, to say. See Pre- 
and Diction. Der. preach^, preaeh-ing ; preach-ment, 3 Hen. VI, i. 
4. 7a. Doublet, predicate, 

PREAMBIiE, an introduction, preface. (F.,-L.) M.E.prtf- 
andbU, Chaucer, C.T. 6413.— F. preaminde, ‘a preamble, preface, 
prologue;* Cot.<-Lat. ^r€em6»/Ms, adj., formed from prceambulare, to 
walk before.— Lat. before; and ambulare, to walk; see Pre- 
and Amble. Dor. preambui-atHon, Chaucer, C. T. 6419. 


PRECOCIOUS. 

& 

PREBEHD, a portion received for maintenance by a member of 
a cathedral church. (F., — L.) Defined in Minsheu, ed. 1627.— 
O.F. prebende, *a prebendry,* Cot.; mod. F.pribende, a prebend.— 
Lat. preebenda, a payment to a private person from a public source ; 
fem. of prahendus, fut. pass, part, of prabere, to afford, supply, give, 
— Lat.pr<p, before; and habere, to have; whence prahibere, to hold 
forth, proffer, offer, contracted to preebere. See Pre- and Habit. 
7>&r. prebend-al ; prebend-ar-y, Spenser, Mother Hubbard's Tale, 422, 
And see ple^e. 

PRECARIOtrS, uncertain, held by a doubtful tenure. (L.) 
‘ Powers which he but precariously obeys ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. i. c. 10, near end of § 10. Formed (by change from -us to 
-ous, as in numerous instances) from Lat. precarius, obtained by 
prayer, obtained as a favour, doubtful, precarious.— Lat. pmari, to 
pray ; see Pray. Der. precarious-ly, -ness. 

PRECAUTION*, a caution taken beforehand. (F.,— L.) In 

Minsheu, ed. 1627. — O. F. precaution, ‘ a precaution,* Cot. Mod. F. 
pricaution.m^Eat.pr<Bcautionein,aec. oipracautio, comp, oipret, before, 
and cautio, a caution ; see Pre- and Caution. Der. precaution-ary. 
PRECEDE, to go before. (F., — L.) In Hamlet, i. i. 122.— 

O. F. preceder, * to precede,* Cot, ; mod. F. priceder. — Lat. prcecedere, 

to go before ; comp, of pres, before, and cedere, to go ; see Pre- and 
Cede. Der. preced-ence, L. L.L. iii. 83, from O. F. precedence, 'pre- 
cedence,* Cot., which from Lat. prcecedentia, a going forward, an 
advance; preced-enc-y. Al'io prec6d-ent, adj., Hamlet, iii. 4. 98 (spelt 
presidente, Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 7, 1 . 23), from O. F. precedent, ‘pre- 
cedent, foregoing,* Cot. ; preced-ent-ly. Hence, with a change of 
accent, prec^-ent, sb., Temp. ii. 1. 291 ; precedent-ed, un-precedent-ed ; 
preced-ing. Recess-ion, q. v. 

PREcENTOxt, the leader of a choir. (L.) In Todd's Johnson, 
with a quotation dated a. d. 1622. — Lat. prcecentor, a leader in music, 
precentor. — Lat. pree, before ; and cantor, a singer, from cantare, to 
sin^ chant ; see Pre- and Chant. 

PRECEPT, a rule of action, commandment, maxim. (F., — L.) 
M. E. precept, Wyclif, Acts, xvi. 24. — O. F. precepte, * a precept,* Cot. ; 
mod. F. pricepte. — I.at. preeceptum, a precept, rule ; orig. neut. of 
prceceptus, pp. of prcecipere, to take beforehand, also, to give rules. — 
Lat. prcB-, before ; and capere, to take ; see Pre- and Capture. 
Der. precept-ive; precept-ial. Much Ado, v. i. 24; precept-or, from 
Lat. preceptor, a teacher ; precept-or-ial, precept-or-y, precept-r-ess. 
PB^CESSION, a going forward. (L.) Chiefly in the jihrase 
precession of the equinoxes, defined in Phillips, ed. 1706. From Lat. 
prcecessionem, acc. of prcecessio *, a coined word ; from prcecessus, pp. 
of prcecedere ; see Precede. 

PRECIN CT, a territorial district. (L.) Spelt precynct in F abyan, 
Chron. vol. i. c. 172 ; ed. Ellis, p. 168, 1 . 27. — Low Eat. prcecinctum, 
a boundary ; Ducange. — Lat. prcecinctum, neut. of prcecinctus, pp; of 
prcecingere, to enclose, surround, gird about. — Lat. pree, before, used 
as an augmentative, with the sense of ‘ fully ; ’ and cingere, to gird ; 
see Pre- and Cincture. 

PRECIOUS, valuable, costly, dear. (F.,— L.) M. E. precious, 

P. Plowman, A. ii. 12 (footnote); Wyclif, i Pet. ii. 6.— O.F. precios, 
precieus, mod. F. prkieux, precious. — Lat. pretiosus, valuable. — Lat. 
pretium, a price, value ; see Price, Der. precious-ly, -ness. 

PRECIPICE, a very steep place, an abrupt descent. (F., — L.') 
In Minsheu, and in Shak. Hen. VIII, v. 1. 140 — O.F. precipice, mod. 
F. precipice (LittrfJ). — Lat. prcccipitium, a falling headlong down; 
also, a precipice. — Lat. prcecipiti-, crude form of prcecepi, head-fore- 
most.— Lat. before; and capiti-, crude form of caput, the head, 
cognate with E. head ; see Pre- and Head. Der. precipit-ous. Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 6. last §, from O. F. precipiteux, 

* headlong,* Cot. ; precipit-ous-ly, -ness. Also precipit-ate, adj., properly 
a pp,, from Lat. prcecipitare, to cast headlong ; used as a verb in 
Minsheu, and in Shak. K. Lear, iv. 6. 50 ; precipit-ate- ly ; precipit-ant ; 
precipit-ance, precipit-anc-y ; also precipit-at-ion, from O.F. precipitation, 

* precipitation,* Cot. 

PRECISE, definite, exact. (F., — L.) We find presysely, adv., in 
P'abyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 245 ; ed. Ellis, p. 287, 1 . 44. — O. F. precis, 
fem. precise, ‘ strict, precise ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. pricis. — Lat. praxhus, 
cut off, shortened, brief, concise ; the sense of ‘ strict * arose from that 
of * concise,’ because an abstract is precise, to the exclusion of ir- 
relevant matter. — Lat. to cut off near the end. — Lat. pree, 
before, hence, near the end ; and ccedere, to cut. See Pre- and 
CfiBBUra. Der, predse-ly, -«m; preds-ion, a late word. Also 
preds-ian, a^recise person ; a coined word ; see Nares. 
PRECIiUDE, to hinder by anticipation, shut out beforehand. (L.) 
A late word; used by Pope and Burke; see Todd’s Johnson and 
Ridiardson. — Lat. pracludere, to close, shut up, hinder from access. 
—Lat. prm, in front ; and claudere, to shut ; see Pre- and Clause. 
net, Reelusdon, preclm-ive, 

9 PRECOCIOUS, premature, forward. (L.) ‘Many preeodovti 
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trees;* Sir T. Browne. Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 6. part 4. [Evel>ti, as* PBSS-X 2 MPTION, a purchasing before others. (L.') ‘Right of 
cited in R., uses precoce^ answering to mod. F. pr^coce.'] A coined treemption of first choice of wines in Bourdeaux ; * Howell, Famil. 
word; from praeoei’-, crude form ofprcBeox, ripe before its time, pre- Letters, b. ii. let. 55 [«o^ 14] ; dated 1634, Coined from Lat. /r«, 
mature; also spelt pracoquus, pracoquis.^LoX, pra^ before; and before; and empdo, a buying, from $mptm or tfa/tfs, pp. of to 
foquere, to cook, to ripen ; see ne- and Cook. Der. prt€ocious4y, buy ; see Pro- and Example. 

~n0$s ; trecoei -ty. PKE 1 ‘E!N‘QAG‘E, to engage beforehand. (F.,—iL.) Todd gives 

Pl^CONCEIVE, to conceive beforehand, (F.,«.L.) Used by two quotations for this word from Dryden, both without references. 
Bacon (R.) ; but no leference is given. Coined from Pw- and From Pro- and Engage. Der. pre^nf(age-m$nt. 

Conoeive. Der. ^econeepdion ; from Pre- and Conception. PRE-EXIST, to exist beforehand. (L.) ‘ But if thy prt^emstinz 
PRECONCERT, to concert or plan beforehand. (F., — Ital..— soul;' Dryden, On Mrs. Killigrew, 1 . aq. From Pre- and Exist. 
L.) * Some precoMeerted stratagem;’ Warton, Hist, of E. Poetry, Dw. prg-exid-int, pre-exist^ence. 

iii. 138, ed. 1840. Coined from Pre- and Concert. PIUBFACE, the introduction to a book. (F.,-L.) In Shak. 

FS^CIIRBOR, a forerunner. (L.) In Shak. Temp. i. a. aoi. i Hen. VI, v. 5. ii. — O. F. preface, fern. * a preface,’ Cot.; mod. F. 
«»Lat. pracursor, a forerunner. — Lat. pros, before; and cursor, a preface. Cognate with Ital. prefazio, a preface, Span, pre/acio, cor- 
runner, from currere, to run ; see Pre- and Course. Der. precur- responding to an O. F. preface of the masc. gender. p. Formed 
ior-y ; note 2\%o precurse, a forerunning, Hamlet, i. i. lai. from a Low Lat. prafaiium*, not found, but substituted for Lat. 

PREDATOR’S’, given to plundering. (L.) Rich, gives a quota- prcefatio, a preface, which produced the Ital. prefazione and Span, 
tion.from Reliquiae Wottonianoe, p. 455. Englished from Lat. pneda- prefacion, and wtould have given a F. form ^r^mson. — Lat. prafatum, 
iorius, plundering ; from prcedator, a plunderer. — I^t. pradatus, pp. a preface; ncut.* of prcsfatus, pp. of pr<pfari, to beforehand. — Lat. 
of prcedari, to plunder, get booty. — Lat. prey, booty; see before; and /ari, to speak. Sec Pre- and Pate. Der. 

Prey. verb ; preht’-nr-y, as if from a Lat. prafaiorius *. 

PREDECESSOR, one who has preceded another in an office. PREFECT, a governor, one placed in office, president. (F., — L.) 
(L.) In Shak. Hen. V, i. 1. 181; also an ancestor, lien. V, i. 2. M. E. prefect, Chaucer, C. T. 15830 (where he is translating from 
248. — Lat. pradecessor, a predecessor. — Lat. pree, before ; and decessor, Latin). — O. F. prefect ; mod. F. pr^feU — Lat. prctfectus, a prefect, one 
one who retires from an office, from dece &«.«, pp. of decedere, to set over others. — Lat. pree, before ; and foetus, made, set, pp. of 
depart, which is compounded of de, from, away, and cedere, to go. facere, to make ; see Pre- and Fact. Der. prefect-skip ; also pre- 
Sce Pre-, De-, and Cede. fect-ure, borrowed from mod. F. pnfecture, which from Lat. pr<B- 

PREDESTINE, to destine by fate. (F., — L.) [We find M. E. fectura, a prefectship. 

predestinacioun in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 6, 1 . 3844. Pre- PREFER, to regard before others, esteem more highly, to 
destinate is well used as a pp. in: * They were predestynate to suffirc advance or exalt. (F., — L.) Common in Shak. Cor. iii. 1. 152, &c. ; 
yet more plagues,* Hall’s Chron. Hen. IV, an. 4.] ‘ From our sjx;lt preferre in Palsgrave. — O. F. preferer, ‘to prefer, like better,’ 

predestined plagues that priuileged be ;* Drayton, Polyolbion, song 1. Cot. — Lat. prof err e (pres. t. prafero), to carry in front ; also to set 
Predestiiid is Englished from O. K. predestine, ‘predestined, pre- in front, prefer.- Lat. />ra, before ; and /erra, cognate with E.bear; 
destinated;* Cot. — Lat. pradestinatus, pp. of preBdestinare, to deter- .see Pre- and Bear. Der. prefer-ahle, from O. F. preferable, ‘pre- 
mine beforehand. — Lat. pr<B, before; and destinare, to destine; sec ferrablc,’ Cot., also written preferr-ible \ prefer-abl-y, prefer-able-ness ; 
Pre- and Destine. Der. predestin-ate, as above, from Lat. pre- prfer-ence, from O. F. preference, ‘ preferment ; * Cot. ; prefer-ment, 
destinatus', predestin-at-or, predestin-at-ion, as above, from O. F. Oth. i 1.36. 

predestination. Also predestin-ar-i-an, a coined word. PREPIQURB, to suggest by types. (F., — L.) ^Prtfygured by 

PREDETERMINE, to determine beforehand. (F.,— L.) ‘But the temple of Solomon ; ’ Bale, Ymage of both Churdhes (1550), pt. 
he did not predetermine him to any evil;’ Bp. Taylor, vol. i. scr. 9 i (R.) From Pre- and Figlire; but suggested by late Lat. pra- 
(R.) Coined from Pre- and Determine. Dot. predetermin-ate, (White). IDor, prefigure-ment, pr^gurat-ion, prefigurat-ive, 

predetermin-at-ion. PREFIX, to fix beforehand. (F., — L.) * 1 prefixe, Je prefixe ; * 

PREDICATE, to affirm one thing concerning another. (L.) A Palsgrave. Spenser has the pp. prefixed. Sonnet 46, 1 . i. This is due 

term in logic. ‘Which may as trucly be predicated of the English to the O. F. prefix, ‘prefixed, limited;* Cot. — Lat. pp. of 

play-hauntcrs now, as of the Romans then y Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, Prajigere, to fix in front. — Lai. pr<s, before; and figere, to fix; see 
pt. i. Act vi. sc. 2 (R.) — Lat. prcedicaius, pp. of prccdicare, to publish, Pre- and Fix. Der. prefix, sb., lit. that which is prefixed. 
]>roclaim,* see Preach. Der. predicat-ion, predica-ble, predicat-ive. PREQ-N ANT, fruitful, with child; full of significance. (F.,— L.) 

Also one of the most general classes into which things ‘A preignant argument;’ Chaucer, Troilus, b. iv. 1179.— O.F. 

can be distributed; see Tyndale, Obedience of a Christian Man pregnant, ‘pregnant, pithy;* Qoi. •»'LoX. preegnantem, acc. of prcc- 

(1528), in Specimens of English, ed. Skeat, p. 176, 1 . 317, from Low gnans, pregnant. Praeptans has the form of a pres. part, from a verb 

t^vX, preedicamentum. Doublet, preegnare*, to be before a birth, to be about to bear.— Lat. pree, 
PkEDICT, to tell beforehand, prophesy. (L.) In Milton, before ; and gnare *, to bear, of which the pp. piatus, usually sj^elt 

P. R. iii. 356. Shak. has predict as a sb., with the sense of ‘pre- natus, bom, is in common use. See Pre- and Natal. Der. pre- 

detion;’ Sonnet xiv. 8. — Lat, prcedictus, pp. of praidicere, to tell gnant-ly\ pre gnanc-y, 2 Hen. IV, i. 2.192. 

beforehand. — Lat. pr<B, before; and dicere, to say; see Pre- and PREHeNSHiE, adapted for grasping. (L.) Modem; not 

Diction. Der. predict-ion, Macb. i. 3. 55, from O. F. prediction, in Todd’s Johnson. Coined with suffix -ilis from prehens-us, usually 
‘ a prediction,* Cot. ; and this sb. probably suggested the verb to prensus, pp. of prehendere, also prendere, to lay hold of. — Lat. pre-, 
predict, as it is in early use. Also predict-ive, from Lat. predictiuus. for pree, before ; and (obsolete) hendere, to seize, get, cognate with 
PREDDEjECTION, a choosing beforehand, partiality, choice. E. r#/; see Pre- and Qet. J>eT. prison, prize {i), 

(L.) A late word, added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Coined from PRES-HISTORIC, before history. (F„ — L.) Modem; from 

Lat. pr<B, before, beforehand ; and dilectio, choice, love, from dilipre, Pre- and Historic. 

to choose out from others, to love. Diligere is compounded 01 di-, PREJUDGE, to judge beforehand. (F.,— L.) In Bacon, Life 
put for dis-, apart; and legere, to choose. See Pre-, Die-, and of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 8, 1 . 17.— O.F. prejuger, ‘to prcjudicale, 
XiCgend. Cot. — Lat. prasiudicare ; from pr<B, before; and iudicare, 

PREDISPOSE, to dispose beforehand. (F., — L. and Gk.) In to judge ; see Pre- and Judge. Der. prejudicate, All’s Well, i. a. 
Phillips, cd. 1706.' Coined from Pre- and Dispose. Hov. predis- 8, from "LeX. ^ceiudicatus, pp. of prcxiudicare; prejudicat-ion, pre- 
pos4t-ion (but see Pose and Position, where the difference in origin judicat-ive ; and see prejudice, 

of these two words is explained). PREJUDICE, a prejudgment, an ill opinion formed beforehand. 

PREDOMINATE, to rule over, reign. (L.) In Shak. Merry (F.,— L.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, i. 1. 182, ii. 4. 154. M. E. pr^Wic^, 
Wives, ii. 2. 294; Timon, iv. 3. 143. Coined from Pre- and Shoreham’s Poems (Percy Soc.), p. 36, 1. 2i.“'0. F. ‘a pre- 
Dozninate. Det. predomin-ant, in Minsheu, ed. 1627, from domin- judice,’ Cot.— I/at. prceiudicium, a judicial examination previous to a 
ant-, stem of pres. part, of dominari, to rule; prednmin-ance; predom'n- trial ; also, a damage, prejudice. — Lat. prat, before ; and indicium, a 
tme-y. Lord Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, vii. § 3. judgement. See Prejudge ; also Pre- and Judicial. Der. 

PRE-EMINENCE, eminence above the rest. (F., - L.) Spelt prejudice, verb, i Hen. VI, iii. 3. 91 ; prejudic-ial, 3 Hen. VI, i. 1. 144 ; 
frehemnence. Bacon, Essay ix. § 1 2 ; preemynence, Skelton, Why Come pi^udic-ial4y. 

Ye Nat to Court, 406. — F. prSeminence, ‘ preheminence,’ Cot. [The PREDATE, a bishop, church dignitary. (F.,— L.) In early use; 
insertion of k is due to a wish to avoid the hiatus.] — Lat pra- in La^mon, 24502 ; pi. pre/az (put for prelate), Ancren Riwle, 
emnentia, a snimssing, excelling.— Lat. pree, before ; and enUnentia, p. 10, 1 . 8.— O. F. prelat, ‘ a prelate,’ Cot, — Lat. prmlatue, set ab<|piie^ 
eminence ; see Pre- and Eminence. Der. pre-eminent, from Lat. u^d as pp. of the verb preeferre, to prefer, advance, but 
pteeemkfkwt-, stem, of the pres. part, of prceeminere, to excel; pre- different root. — Lat. pree, before; and /a^ws, put for tlatus (wOk.^ 
eminent-ly, “ from ^ TAL, to lift ; see Pre- and Elate. Der, prelett^e. 
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little used ; prelat-ie^alt Milton, Reason of Church Government, b. ii. 
sect. 5 (R.) ; prelat-ie-al-ly ; prelatHst ; prelac-y^ Skelton, Why Come 
Ye Nat to Courte, 500. 

PBEIiIMINABY, introductoijr, (F.,-L.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. ‘Some prtUminary considerations;' Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. 
ser. 3 (R.) Coined from Pre-, q. v., and O. F. HnUnaire, * set before 
the entry, or at the beginning^ of, dedicatory,' Cot. From Lat. 
liminarenit acc. of liminaris, of or belonging to a threshold, coming 
at the beginning.i-Lat. stem of /tWn, a threshold, allied to 

limes, a boundary ; see liimlt. Der. preliminari4y. 

PBJBLUDB, an introduction to a piece of music, a preface. 
(F.,««L.) The Lat form preludium was once used, and is the 
form given in Minsheu, Cotgrave, and Blount. In Dryden, Britannia 
Rediviva, 187, it seems to be used as a verb. — O. F. prelude, ‘ a pre- 
ludium, preface, preamble,' Cot. — Late Lat. preludium*, praludium*, 
a prelude, perhaps a coined word ; it is not in Ducange. — Lat. pro- 
ludere, to play beforehand, also, to give a prelude beforehand, which 
is just Dryden’s use of it. — Lat. pree, before: and ludere, to play; 
see Pre- and liudioroUB. Der. prelude, verb ; prelusive, from pp. 
prcelus-us, with suffix -ive. 

PBEMATURE, mature before the right time, happening before 
the proper time. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Not F., but 
Englished from Lat. pramaturus, too early, untimely, premature.— 
pra, before; and maiurus, riiJc; see Pre- and Mature. 
^ Cotgrave only gives the O.F. sb. prematurite, ‘prematurity.* Per. 
premature-ly, premaiur i-ty, premature~ness. 

PREMEDITATE, to meditate beforehand. (L.) In Shak. 
Hen. V, iv. l . 1 70. — Lat. preemeditatus, jiji. of pr<tmeditari ; see Pre- 
and Meditate. Per. premeditat-ion, in Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, 
b. ii. c. 1 (R.), from ¥, premeditation, 'premeditation,' Cot., from Lat. 
^At.praemeditationem, 

PREMIER, chief or first, a chief, a prime minister. (F.,— L.) 
The law-phrase preimer seisin, first jiossession, was in use in common 
law; Minsheu notes this use of it, a.d. 1627. Rich, quotes ‘the 
Spaniard challcngeth the premier jp\ace ' from Camden's Remains.— 
¥, premier, ‘prime, first,' Cot. — Lat. primarium, acc. oi primarius, 
chief, principal ; formed with suffix -arius from prim-us, first. See 
Prime. Per. premiership. 

PREMISE, PREMISS, a proposition, in logic, proved or 
assumed for the sake of drawing conclusions ; one of the two pro- 
positions in a syllogism from which the conclusion is drawn. (F.,— 
L.) 'Lhe spelling premise stands for premhse, the true F. spelling ; 
the spelling premiss is perhaps due to the Lat. form, but may also be 
for premisse, Minsheu has ‘the premises-,' but the correct pi. pre- 
misses is in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 10, 1 . 2588. — O.F. 
premisse (mod. F. premisse), omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 
14th century (Littre). — Lat. {sententia being understood), a 

premiss, lit. that which is sent or put before. — Lat. pra, before ; and 
mittere, to send ; see Pre- and Mission. Der. premise, verb, orig. 
‘to send before,’ as in Shak. 2 Hen. VI, v. 2. 41, from F. pre- (==Lat. 
pree), before ; and mis (fern, mise), pp. of mettre ( = Lat. mittere), to 
send, to put. Also premises, s. pi., the adjuncts of a building, a sense 
due to the custom of beginning leases with the premises setting forth 
the names of the grantor and grantee of the deed ; the sense was 
transferred from the description of these to the thing leased, and 
came to be used in the present vague way; see Blount’s Nomolexicon, 
1691.^ Wedgwood explains it more simply ‘ from the use of the 
term in legal language, where the appurtenances of a thing sold are 
mentioned a/ full in the first place, and subsequently referred to as 
the prtfmte,’ i. e. the things premised or mentioned above. 

PREMIUM, profit, bounty, reward, payment for a loan, &c. (L.) 
In Blount's Gloss., where he not only explains it by ‘ recompence,’ 
but notes the mercantile use of it in insuraiices. — Lat. premium, 
profit, lit, * a taking before ; ’ put for pree-imium ( = pree-emium). - 
ijeX. prat, before; and emere, to take, also to buy; see Pre- and 
Example. 

FREMOEISH, to warn beforehand. (F., - L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. A coined word, from pre-, before; and monish, a cor- 
rupted form of M. E. monesten, to warn, Wyclif, 2 Cor. vi. 1 ; just as 
admonish is corrupted from M. £. nmonesten. See Pre-, Admonish, 
and Monition. Der. premonit-ion. Chapman, tr. of Homer, Od. ii. 
321, coined from^r*- and monition. Also premonit-ive ; premonit-or, 
from Lat. preemonitor; premonit-or-y, premonit-or-i-ly. Also pre- 
monish-ment (obsolete), used by Bale (R.) 

PRENTICE ; short for Apprentice, q, v. 

PREOCCUPY, to occupy beforehand. (F.,-L.) In Shak. 
Cor. ii, 3. 240. — O. F. preoccuper, * to preoccupate, anticipate,* Cot. — 
Lat. praoccupare ; from prat, before, and occupare, to occupy ; see 
Pre- and Occupy. ^ The peculiar ending of occupy is discussed 
under that word. Der. preoccupat-ion, from O.F. preoccupation 
(^Minsheu), ‘ a preoccupation,' Cot. ; also preoccup-ancy, < 


i PREORDAIN, to ordain beforehand. (F.,- L.) In Milton, 
P. R. i. 127. From Pre- and Ordain ; cf. O.F. preordonntr, ‘ to 
preordinate, or fore-ordain,' Cot. ^ The adj. preordinate (Lat, 
preeordinatus) occurs in Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. ii. c. la (R.) ; 
and see Palsgrave. Der, preordin-at-ion, used by Bale (R.) ; coin^ 
from pre- and ordination. 

PREPARE, to make ready beforehand, arrange, provide. (F.,— 
L.) In the Bible of 1551, Luke, iii. 4; and in Palsgrave. — O.F, 
preparer, ‘ to prepare,* Cot. — hex. preeparare, comp, oi pree, before- 
hand, and parare, to get ready ; see Pre- and Parade. Der. pre- 
par-er, prepar-ed, prepar-eddy, -ness. Also prepar-at-im. Sir T. Elyot, 
The Govemour, b. ii. c. 1 (R.), from O. F . preparation, ‘a prepara- 
tion,* Cot. ; prepar-at-ive, from O. F. preparatif, ‘ a preparative, or 
preparation,' Cot ; prepar-at-ive’ ly ; prepar-at-or-y, suggested by O. F. 
preparatoire, ‘ a preparatory,* Cot. Ako prepare, sb., 3 Hen. VI, iv. 
I. 131. 

PREPAY, to pay beforehand. (F.,— L.) Quite modem; not 
in Todd’s Johnson. From Pre- and Pay. iet. prepai-d, pre- 
pay-ment. 

PREPENSE, premeditated, intentional. (F.,— L.) Chiefly in 
the phrase ‘ malice prepense ; * formerly commonly written ‘ malice 
prepensed* The expression * prepensed murder* occurs in the Stat. 
12 Hen. VII, cap. 7 ; see Blount s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691, ‘ Malice 

prepensed is malice forethought ; ' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. 

( Lat. prat), beforehand ; and penser, to think ; see Pre- and 
Pansy. Der. prepense-ly. 

PREPONDERATE, to outweigh, exceed in weight or influ- 
ence. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. it’j/^.m-'lAi.prcepondercUus, pp. of 
pratponderare, to outweigh. — Lat. pra, before, hence, in excess ; and 
ponderare, to wei^, from ponder-, stem of pondus, a weight; see 
Pre- and Ponder. Der. preponder-at-ion ; preponder-tmi, pre- 
ponder-ance. 

\ PREPOSITION, a part of speech expressing the relation be- 
tween objects, and governing a case. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu, ed, 
1627. — O. F. preposition, ‘ a preposition, in grammar ; ’ Cot. — Lat. 
prapositionem, acc. of prapositio, a putting before ; in grammar, a 
pieposition. — I^at. pree, before ; and posiih, a putting, placing ; see 
Pre- and Position. Der. preposition-al. 

PREPOSSESS, to possess beforehand, preoccupy. (L.) * Pre- 

possesses the hearts of His servants ; * Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 10 (R.) 
From Pre- and Possess. Der. prepossess-ing, prepossess-ion, 
PREPOSTEROUS, contrary to nature or leason, absurd. (L.) 

* Preposterouse, preposteras;* Levins, ed. 1570. LsX. praposterus, 
reversed, inverted ; lit. the last part forwards, hind side before. — Lat. 
pr<e, before, in front ; and posterns, latter, coming after ; see Pre- 
and Posterior. Per , preposterous-ly, -ness. 

PREROGATIVE, an exclusive privilege. (F.,— I..) In Spen- 
ser, F. Q. iv. 12. 31. — O. F. prerogative, ‘a prerogative, privilege,' 
Cot. — Lat. preerogatiua, a previous choice or election, preference, 
privilege. Orig. lem. of preerogatiuus, one who is asked for an 
opinion before others. — Lat. pree, before ; and -rogatiuus, formed 
from rogat%ts,oip. of rogare, to ask. See Pre- and Rogation. 
PRESAGE, an omen. (F., — L.) In Shak. King John, i. 28 ; as 
a verb, Merch. Ven. iii. a. 1 75. — O. F. presage, ‘ a presage, divining ; ' 
Cot. — Lat. prasagium, a presage. — Lat. preesagire, to perceive before- 
hand.— Lat. pree, before ; and sagire, to perceive quickly, prob. allied 
to sagus, presaging, predicting. See Pre- and Sage (i). Der. pre- 
sage, verb, answering to O. F. presagier ; presag-er, Shak. Sonn. 23, 
irRESBYTER, a priest, elder of the church. (L., — Gk.) 

‘ Presbyters, or fatherly guides ; ’ Hooker, Eccl. Polity, b. v. s. 78 
(R.) — Lat. presbyter. — Gk. irpta^vrspos, elder ; comp, of irpia0vi, 
old ; see i Pet. v. i . See Priest. Der. Presbyter-ian, a term ap- 
plied to tenets embodied in a formulary a.d. 1560, Haydn, Diet, of 
Dates, which see ; Preshyter-ian-ism. Also presbyter-y, i Tim. iv. 14, 
where the Vulgate has presbyterium, from Gk. irpeafivripiov. 
PRESCIENCE, foreknowledge. (F., — L.) In Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b. v. pr. 3, 1 . 4478. -O. F. prescience, ‘ a prescience,' Cot.— 
Lat. prcescientia, foreknowledge. — Lat. pree, before ; and scientia, 
knowledge ; see Pre- and Science. "Dev.prescietit, Bacon (see R.), 
a later word, from prascient-, stem of pres. part, of preescire, to know 
beforehand. 

PRESCRIBE, to give directions, appoint by way of direction. 
(L.) In Levins, ed. 1570. - Lat. preescribere, to write beforehand, 
appoint, piwcribe. — Lat. pree, before ; and scribere, to write ; see 
Pre- and Scribe. Der. prescrib-er; presert^/ (« prescribed). 
More's Utopia (English version), b. ii. c. 5, ed. Arber, p. 89, from 
Lat. pp. preescript-us ; hence also prescript,* sh„ prescript-ible. Also 
prescript-ion, Cor. ii. i. 127, from O. F . prescription, ‘a prescription/ 
from Lat. acc. preescriptionem, from nom. prascriptio, a prescribing, 
precept, whence the medical use readily follows. AUo prescript-ive, 

' from Lat. pratseriptiuus. 
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PHSSSlwClS, a being present or within view, mien, personal 
appearance, rtadincss. (F., — L.) M. E. Chaucer, C. T. 
5095. — O. F. presence. •• Lat. prcesentiOf presence. — Lat. prcesenU, 
stem oiprcesens^ present ; see PreEient. Der. presence^hamber, 

PHESmSTT (1), near at hand, in view, at this time. (F.,«-L.) 
M.E. present, Wyclif. X Cor. iii. 22. — O. F. present. — Lat. prcesetU-, 
stem of prasens, present, lit. being in front, hence, being in sight. 
Lat. pra, liefore, in front ; and sens, being, cognate with Skt. sant, 
Ijcing ; see Pre-, Absent, and Sooth. Der. preseni-ly. Temp. i. 
2. 1 2fi; ; presence, q. v. ; present (2), q. v. 

PBESENT (2), to give, offer, exhibit to view. (F.,—L.) M.E. 
presenter Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 63, 1 . 2X, Chaucer. C. T. 
1 2190. O. F. presenter, * to present,’ Cot. — Lat. prcesentare, to place 
before, hold out, present ; lit. * to make present.* — Lat. prceseni-, stem 
oiprasens, present ; see Present (l). Der. present^er, present’^able, 
present-at-ion, As You Like It, iv. 4. 112, from O. F. />me«/ario«, * a 
presentation,’ Cot., from Lat. acc./>r<es£'«/fl/io/iem; present^ee, one who 
IS presented to a benefice, from O. F. presente (Cot.) ; presentiment, 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 54, and (as a law-term) in Blount's Nomolexicon, ed. 
1691. Also present, sb., M. E. present, Ancren Riwle, p. 114, 1 . 2, p. 
152, 1 . 12, from O. F. present, * a present, gift,’ Cot. 

PBESBU'TIMENT, a perceiving beforehand, a conviction of 
some future event. (F., — L.) ‘ A presentiment of what is to be here- 
after ; * Butler, Analogy of Religion, pt. i. c. 6. § 1 1 . — O. F. presenti- 
ment, * a fore-feeling,’ Cot. ; suggested by Lat. prasentire, to perceive 
beforehand ; see Pre- and Sentiment. 

PItESEHVE, to guard, keep, save. (F., — L.) M. E.preseruen 
(with u — v), Gower, C. A. ii. 82, 1 . 28. — O. F. preserver, * to preserve,’ 
Cot. — Lat. pr<£, beforehand ; and seruare, to keep ; see Pre- and 
Serve. Der. preserve, sb. ; preserv-er ; preserv-at-ion. Temp. ii. l. 7, 
from O. F. preservation, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 14th 
century (Littre) ; preserv-at-ive, Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. 
iii. c. 4 (R.), Irom O. F. preservatij, * preservative/ Cot. ; preserv- 
at-or-y. 

PRESIDE, to superintend, have authority over others. (F., — L.) 
In Cotgrave. — O. Y. presider, ‘ to preside, govern,* Cot. — Lat. prec- 
sidere, to sit before or above, to preside over. — Lat pr<B, before ; and 
sedere, to sit, cognate with E. sit ; sec Pre- and Sit. Dor. presid- 
ent, Wyclif, Deeds [Acts], xxiv. 23, 26, from O. Y. president, ‘a pre- 
sident,’ Cot., from Lat. preesident-, stem of pres. part, of precsidere ; 
preddeni-ship ; firesidenc-y ; president-ial. 

PRESS (I), to crush strongly, squeeze, drive forcibly, urge, push. 
(P"., — L.) M. E. pressen, presen (with hard .s), Chaucer, C. T. 2582. 
— F. presser, ‘ to press, strain,’ Cot. — Lat. pressure, to press ; fre- 
quentative formed from pressus, pp. of premere, to press; from 
a base PRAM, to press. Root unknown. Cf. Goth, anapraggan 
(« ana-prang-an), to harass, 2 Cor. vii. 5. Der. press, sb., M. E. 
pres, prees, presse, Chaucer, C.T. 3212, 6104, Ancren Riwle, p. ih8, last 
line, from F. presse, ‘ a prease, throng,’ Cot. ; press-er, press-ing, press- 
ing-ly; press-ure, Prompt. Parv., from O. F. pressure, ‘pressure,’ 
Cot., from Lat./rwswra, orig. fem. of fut. part, of premere. Also press- 
fat, a pressing-vat, Haggai, ii. 16 ; see Pat (2) and Vat. Also print, 
im-print. 

PRESS (2), to hire men for service, to engage men by earnest- 
money for the public service, lo carry men off forcibly to become 
sailors or soldiers. (F., — L.) The Dictionaries do not explain this 
word at all well; the only adequate explanation is in Wedgwood. 
It is quite certain, as he shews, that press is here a corruption of the 
old word prest, ready, because it was customary to give earnest- 
money to a soldier on entering service, just as to this day a recruit 
receives a shilling. This earnest-money was called presUmoney, i. c. 
ready money advanced, and'to give a man such money was to imprest 
him, now corruptly written impress. ‘ At a later period, the practice of 
taking men for the public service by compulsion made the word to be 
understood as if it signified to force men into the service, and the ori- 

inal reference to earnest-money was quite lost sight of; ’ Wedgwood. 

. Prest was once a common word for ready money advanced, or 
ready money on loan. * And he sent thyder iii. somers [sumpter- 
horses] laden with nobles of Castel [Castile] and floreyns, to gyve in 
prest [as ready money] to knyghtes and squyers, for he hnewe well 
Qtherwyse he sholde not haue them come out of theyr houses ;’ Berners, tr. 
of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 64 (R.) ‘Requiring of the city a prest [an ad- 
vance] of 6000 marks ; * Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 18, 
1 . 28. See also Skelton, Colin Clout, 350-354, and Dyce’s note ; 
North’s Plutarch, ed. 1594, p. 638. Both presUmoney and imprest- 
money are in Minsheu, ed. 1627; 2“^^ Cotgrave explains O. F. im- 
prestance by ‘ prest, or imprest money, received and to be implqyed 
for another.*— O. F. prester, ‘ to lend, also, to trust out [advance] or 
sell unto daics * [unto an appointed time]. Cot. Cf. O. F. pre^, 

* prest, ready, full dight, furnished, . . , prompt, nere at hand,* id, 
Ital. prestare, ‘ to lend,* Florio ; imprestare, ‘ to lend or give to lone,* 


& id. (Mod. F. preter.) — I.at. prastare, to come foru'ard or stand 
' before, surpass, to become surety for, give, offer, furnish, provide. — 
Lat. pra, before ; and stare, cognate with E. stand ; see Pre- and 
St&ndl. Der. ingress, impress-ment ; also press-gang, q, v. 
PRESS-QAEG, of ®on employed to * press* sailors into 

the public service. (F.. — L. ; and E.) In Johnson’s Diet. This 
word seems to be of rather late formation, and also to be associated 
with the notion of compulsion or pressmg ; at the same lime, it 
certainly took its origin from the verb press, in the sense of * to hire 
men for service ; * see therefore Press (2), as orig. quite distinct 
from Press (1). And see Gang. 

PRESTIGE* a delusion ; also, influence due to former fame or 
excellence. (F., — L.) This word is in the very rare position of 
having achieved a good meaning in place of a ba(I one; the reverse 
is more usual, as noted in Trench, Study of W ords. Cf. mod. F. 
prestige, ‘ fascination, magic spell, magic jjower, prestige,’ Hamilton. 
In some authors, it had a bad sense, in E. as well as in F., but it is 
not an old word with us. * Prestiges, illusions, impostures, juggling 
tricks;* Phillips? ed. 1706. — Y. prestige; Cot. gives pi. prestiges, 

* deceits, impostures, juggling tricks.’ — Lat. preestigmn, a deceiving 
by juggling tricks, a delusion, illusion ; we also find Lat. pi. prcc- 
stigicB, tricks, deception, trickery. p. From the base /►rajs/ig- of 
Lat. pretdinguere, to darken, obscure, hence, to weaken, and so lo de- 
ceive. — Lat. pree, before ; and stig, base of stinguere, to extinguish, 
orig. to mark out by expunction ; allied to Gk. arl^eiv ( « ariy-yew), 
to prick, puncture, brand ; from ^ STIG, to prick, whence also E. 
stick, lo pierce. See Pre- and Stick. 

PRESUME* to take for granted, suppose, to act forwardly. 
(F., — L.) * When she presumed to taste of the tree ,*’ Occleve, Letter 
of Cupid, St. 51 (a. d. 1402) ; in Chaucer’s Works, ed, 1561, fol. 398, 
back. M. E. presumcioun, occurs earlier, spelt presum- 

ciun, Ancren Riwle, p. 208, 1 . 20.]— O. Y.presumer, * lo presume, or 
think too well of himselfe, . . to presume, think, ween, imagine ; ’ 
Cot. — Lat. prasumere, to take beforehand, anticipate, presume, ima- 
gine. — Lat. pr<e, before ; and sumere, to take ; where sumere *= sub- 
imere, from sub, under, and emere, to lake, buy. See Pre-* 8ub-* 
and Example. Der. presum-ing, presum-able, presum-abl-y ; pre- 
sumpt-ion (as above), from O. Y.pres%impcion{iit\i cent., Littre), later 
premmption, ‘ presumption,’ Cot., from Lat. preesumptionem, acc. of 
prmsumptio, formed f rom preesumptus, pp. of preesumere. Also pre- 
sumpi-ive, Daniel, Civil Wars, b. ii (R.), from O. F. presomptf, 
‘ likely,’ Cot. ; presumpt-ive-ly ; presumpt-u-ous, Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 
131, 1 . 160, Goldinge, tr. of Ccesar, fol. il (R.), spelt presumptiouse 
in Levins, from O.Y. presompl'ueux (13th cent, presumptuouse, 14th 
cent, presumptueux, Littre), which from Lat. prasumptuosus, prasump- 
tiosus. Hence presumptuous-ly, ness. 

PRESUPPOSE, to suppose beforehand. (F., — L. and Gk.) 
‘ Wherefore it is to presuppose ;’ Fabyan, Chron. an. 1 284-5, Fllis, 
p. 389. — O. F. presnpposer, * to presuppose ; ’ Cot. See Pre- and 
Suppose. Der. presuppos-it-ion (really from a different root ; see 
Pose, Position). 

PRETENTD* to affect to feel, to feigp. (F., — L.) M.E. pre- 
tenden, to lay claim, Chaucer, Troilus, b. iv. 1 . ^22. mmO.F . pretendre, 

* to pretend, lay claim to ; * Cot. — Lat. preetendere, to spread before, 
hold out as an excuse, allege, pretend. — Lat. pra, before; and tendere, 
to stretch, spread ; see Pre- and Tend. Der. pretend-er, esp. used 
of the Old and Young Pretenders, so called because they laid claim 
to the crown. Also pretence, Macb. ii. 3. 137 (first folio), a mistaken 
spelling for pretense, from late Lat. preetensus, pp. of prcctendere (the 
usual Lat. pp. is prmtentum, but tendere gives both tensum and 
tentum); the right spelling pretense is in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 5. 23, with 
which cf. pretensed, i. e. intended, in Robinson’s tr. of More’s Utopia, 
ed. Arber, p. 20, 1 . 7. Also pretension. Bacon, Of a War with Spain 
(R,), formed as if from Lat. preetensio ♦. 

PRETER-* prefix, beyond. (L. ; or F., — L.) O. F. preter-, 
prefix, from Lat. pr otter, beyond, which is a com par. fonn of prat, 
before, with An an suffix -TAR. See Pre- and Trans-. 
preterit* preterite* past ; the past tense. (F.,— L.) 
M.E. preterit, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1. 4990. — O.F. 
preterit, m. preterite, fem. ‘past, overpast,’ Cot. — Lat. />r<ef«ri 7 «s, pp. 
of preeierire, to pass by. — Lat, procter, beyond ; and ire, lo go, from 
^ I, to go. 

PRETERMIT, to omit. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. 
prfstermittere, to allow to go past, let slip. — Lat. prater, past, beyond; 
and mi tier e, to let go, send ; see Preter- and Mission. Der. 
pretermiss-ion, from O. F. pretermission, ‘ a pretermission,* Cot., from 
Lat. a cc. pr aterm ission em. 

PBETERMATURAIi, supernatural, extraordinary, (L.) ‘ Sim- 
ple aire, being preternaturally attenuated ; ’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 30. 

. From Preter- and Matural. IF So also preter-perfect, preter^ 
^ imperfect, preter-pluperfect. 
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FRETUXT, a pretence, false reason. (F.,»-L.) In Shak. Cor. 
V. 6. 20. — 0 . F. pretexted m. ‘a pretext/ Cot.-*Lat. prmtextunty a 
pretext ; orig. neut. of pratextus^ pp. of pratexertt lit, ‘ to weave in 
front.’ — Lat. pr<e, before ; and texere^ to weave ; see Pre- and 
Text, 

PRBTOR, PRBTORIAI* ; see Prator. 

PRETTY, pleasing, tasteful, neat, beautiful. (C.) Spelt pre/ttf in 
Minsheu and I^evins. M. E. prcUit praty, Prompt. Parv. ; Destruction 
of Troy, ed. Panton and Donaldson, 2622, 10815, 13634. The old 
senses are " comely * and * clever,’ as used in the above passages ; but 
the true sense was rather ‘tricky,’ ‘cunning,’ or ‘ full of wiles;’ though 
the word has acquired a belter sense, it has never quite lost a sort of 
association with pettiness. — A. S. preetig, pra/tig, tricky, deceitful ; 
‘ Wille ge be6n prattige' tr. of Lat. ‘ VuUis esse versipelles;’ yElfric’s 
Colloquy, in Wright’s Voc. i. 12. A rare word; lormed with the 
usual suffix “ig (as in stdn-ig, E. stony) from a sb. prast^ prcBtt, deceit, 
trickery ; see prattan, as a gloss to Lat. artes (in a bad sense), Mone, 
Quellen, p. 347, col. i. So also we have Lowland Scotch praity, 
pretty t tricky, from prat^ a trick, used by G. Douglas (Jamieson). + 
Icel. prettugr, tricky ; from prei/r, a trick, pretta, to cheat, deceive. + 
Norweg. pretten, prettevh, tricky, roguish ; from pretta, a trick, piece 
of roguery, pretta^ to play a trick (Aasen). p. The word is pro- 
bably of Celtic origin ; as appears from O. Com. prat, an act or deed, 
a cunning trick, connected (according to William.s) with 'W.praith, 
an act, deed. % Certainly not connected with G. prdchfig, showy, 
as is clear from the absence of the guttural in the E., Icel., Dan., 
and Cornish forms, and by the difierence in sense. Der. pretti-ly, 
spelt pretily. Court of Love, 420 ; pretii ne&s^ Hamlet, iv. 5. 189 ; also 
pretty, adv. 

PRBVAHi, to overcome, effect, have influence over. (F., — L.) 
Spelt prevayle in Levins ; preuaile in Minsheu. — O. F. prevaloir, ‘to 
prevaile,* Cot. — Lat. prceualere, to have great power. — Lat. pr<B, 
Defore, hence cxprc.ssive of excess; and italere, to be strong, have 
power ; see Pre- and Valiant. Der. prevail^ing ; prevaUent, 
Milton, P. L. vi. 411, from Lat. prccualent’-, stem of pres. part, of 
pr<Bualere\ preval-ence, itoTtx (J.¥, prevalence (Cot,), from late Lat. 
praualentia, superior force; prevalency. Also prevail-ment, Mids. 
Nt. Dr. i. 1. 35. 

PREVARICATE, to shift about, to quibble. (L.) ‘When 
any of us hath prevaricated our i)art of the covenant,’ i. e. swerved 
from it. Bp. Taylor, vol. ii. scr. 3 (R.) [Preuaricator and preuarica- 
tion are both in Minsheu’s Diet. ; but not the verb.] — l^at/ prauari- 
catus, pp. of prcEuaricari, to spread the legs apart in walking, to 
straddle, to walk crookedly ; hence to swerve, shuffle, &c. — Lat. 
pree, before, here used as an intensive prefix; and uaricus, straddling, 
extended (with suffix -/r-) from uarus, bent, stretched outwards, 
straddling. Cf. Lat. Varus as a proi)er name, orig. a nickname. 
p. It is supposed by some that Lat. is cognate with G. yw^r, 
transverse; see Queer. Der. prevaricat-or ; prevarication, from 
O. F. preva rication, ‘ prevarication,’ Cot. 

PREVEIS’T, to hinder, obviate. (L.) The old sense is ‘ to go 
before, anticij)ate ; ’ Tw. Nt. iii. i. 94, Hamlet, ii. 2. 305 ; .Sjjenser, 
F. Q. vi. I. 38, vi. 8. 15; and in Palsgrave. Cf. O. F. prevenir, ‘ to 
prevent, outstrip, anticipate, forestall ;’ Cot. — Lat. prament-us, pp. 
of prtBuehire, to come or go before. — Lat. pree, before; and uenire, 
cognate with E. come ; see Pre- and Come. Der. prevention, from 
O. F. prevention, ‘ a prevention, anticipation,’ Cot, Also preventive, 
a^., Phillips, ed. 1 706, a coined word ; preventive, sb. 
PREVIOUS, going before, former. (L.) ‘Som previous medita- 
tions;’ Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect. 6. let. 32, a. d. 1635. 
Englished (by change of -us to -ous, as in ardu-ous, 8 cq.) from Lat. 
prcBuius, on the way before, going before. — Lat. pr<s, before ; and uta, 
a way ; see Pre- and Voyage. Der. previous-ly. 

PREVTARE*, to warn beforehand. (Hybrid ; L. uitdE.) ‘ Comets 
, prewam' Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 51. A coined word ; see Pre- 
and Warn. 

PREY, booty, spoil, plunder. (F.,-L.) M. E. preie, preye, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 270, 1 . 3, p. 303, 1 . 6; prate, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 273* 1 . 6 ,- 0 . F. praie, preie ) mod. F. proie, prey. — Lat. 
preeda, booty. p. Preeda is thought to stand for pree-hed-a, that 
which is got or seized beforehand ; from pree, before, and hed-, base 
of hendere, to seize, cognate with E. get. Similarly prendere is short 
for prehendere, as is well known. See Pre- and Chet. y. But if 
Lat. preeda be the same word with W. praidd, flock, herd, booty, 
prey, Gael, and Irish spreidh, cattle of any kind, then there has been 
a loss of initial s. Der. prey, vb., Rich. HI, i. 1. 133. Also pred- 
at-ory, q. v. 

PRIA^, three of a sort, at cards. (F., — L.) An unmeaning 
corruption of pair-royal. See Pair-royal in Nares, who fully illus- 
trates it. 

PRICE, value, excellence, recompence. (F.,-L.) M. E. pris. 


PRIM. 

^Havelok, 283 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 392, 1 . 15. — O. F. pris,preis ; mod. 
F. prix. — Lat. pretium, price. fi. Lat. pre-tium is formed with 
suffix -tium (from Aryan suffix -/t, Schleicher, Compend. § 226) as in 
serui-iium, service; the base being pre- per- ^ par-. Cf. Lithuan. 
pretcia, prekiuh, price, from perhu, I sell (Nesselmaim), from the same 
stem per-, but with a different suffix ; also Gk. rtip-vrifu, I sell, irp<- 
aimi, I buy. In the Skt. paaa, wages, hire, reward, expense, price, 
the lingual n marks the loss of r, so that pana =par-na ; Curtius, i. 
339. to buy; whence Skt. pan {^parnd), to buy. Der. 
price-less ^rec-i-ous, prize (2), verb. Doublet, praise. 

PRICE., a sharp point, puncture, sting, remorse. (E.) M. E. 
prike, pricke, prikke, Ancren Riwle, p. 228, last line. — A. S. pricu, a 
point, dot, .Alfred, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 7, cap. xviii. § i ; prica, 
a point, jot, tittle. Matt. v. 1 8. + O. Du. prick, a prickle, whence 
mod. Du. prikkel ; see Kilian. + Dan. prik, a dot ; whence prikke, to 
mark with dots. + Swed. prick, a point, dot, prick, tittle ; whence 
prika, to point, to mark with pricks. Cf. also W. pric, a stick, 
a broach ; Irish pricadh. a goad, prioca, a sting ; Skt. pti^ni, of varie- 
gated colour (spotted, dotted), Gk. iripu-vos, spotted. p. It is 
clear that the orig. sense is ‘ a dot ’ or ‘ spot ; ’ and there is very 
little doubt that an initial .s has been lost, which appears in Irish 
sprichar, a sting. Cf. also .Skt. prtsh, to sprinkle, pihhata, speckled, 
also a spot, drop ; all related to a ^ SPARK, to sprinkle, whence 
Lat. spargere (for sparc-ere), to scatter, sprinkle, Irish spreighhn, 
1 scatter, M. H. G. sprengen, to sprinkle, and E. sprinkle (nasalised 
form of sprikle or sprickle) ; see SprinMe. Curtius, i. 340 ; Kick, 

i. 669. y. The notion of ‘ puncturing ’ or ‘ goading ’ is unoriginal, 
and the verb to prick is a mere derivative from the sb., as shewn by 
the forms. Der. prick, verb, M. E. priken, prikien, Havelok, 2639, 
P. Plowman, B. xviii. 11 (the A. S. prician being unauthorised); 
hence prick-er. Also prick-le, O. Northumb. pride. Matt. v. 18 
(Lindisfame MS.), a dimin. form, with the orig. sense ‘ a little dot ’ 
or ‘speck.* Hence prich-l-y, which seems to be formed from prickle 
rather than from prick with suffix iy ; prickii-ness. 

PRIDE, the feeling of being proud. (E.) M. E. pride, pryde, 
P. Plowman, B. v. 15; spelt pruide, id. A. v. 15 ; prude, id. C. vi. 
1 18, Ancren Riwle, p. 140, 1 . 6. — A. S. pryte, pride, /Rlfric’s Homilies, 

ii. 220, 1 . 32. (Thus pride is a weakened form of prite.) p. The 
A. S. pr^te is regularly formed from the adj. pnit, proud, by the 
change of u to y ; sec Proud. We find also A. S. prulung, pride ; 
Mone, Quellen, p. 355, col, i. Cf. Icel. pryOi, an ornament, from 
prddr, proud ; both borrowed from E., but they exhibit the length of 
the vowel. Der. pride, vb. reflexive. 

PRIEST, a presbyter, one in holy orders, above a de.acon and 
below a bishop. (L., — Gk.) M.E. preesi, Chaucer, C. T. 505; 
preost, Ancren Riwle, p. 16, 1 . 25. — A. S. preost. Laws of K. Edgar, 
i. 2 (see Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, p. 263) ; and, earlier, in the Laws 
of Ethelbert, § i (id. p. 3). Contracteil from Lat. presbyter (= Gk. 
irpeafivTfpos), as clearly shewn by the O. F. prestre (13th cent.), mod. 
L.prUre. Cf. Prester John in Mandevillc’s Travels, where — 

pres{hy)ter. p, Upea^vrepoe is comp, of irpia-^vs, Doric rrpia-yvs, 
old ; where 'trpea- = pris- in Lat. pris-cus, pris-tinus, old, and -yvs is 
(probably) from ^ GA, to beget, produce ; Curtius, ii. 82. See Pris- 
tine. Der. priest-ess (with F. suffix) ; priest-hood, A. S. prebst-hdd, 
Ailfred, tr. of Beda, b. i. c. 7 (near beginning) ; priest-craft ; priestiy, 
Pericles, iii. i . 70 ; priest-li-ness ; priest-ridden. Doublet, presbyter. 

PRIM, precise, affectedly neat or nice. (F., — L.) Bailey (vol. i. ed. 
1735) has: ‘to prim, to set the mouth conceitedly, to be full of 
affected ways.' Phillips, ed. 1706, has: ‘to prim, to be full of 
affected ways, to be much conceited.’ The oldest example is prym, 
sb. a neat girl, in Barclay’s Fifth Eclogue, cited by Nares. [From 
the E. word are derived the I.owland Scotch primp (with excrescent 
p), to assume prudish or self-important airs, to deck oneself in a stiff 
and affected manner (Jamieson) ; and primzie, demure, in Bums, 
Hallowe’en, st. 9.] Halliwell also cites the word prin as meaning 
* prim, affectedly neat,’ but in the quotation adduced from Fletcher’s 
Poems, p. 140, the word obviously means ‘thin, gaunt, slender,’ &c. 
p. The sense of ‘ slender ' or ‘ delicate ' is the orig. one, as shewn in 
Cotgrave. — O. F. prim, masc., prime, fem., ‘prime, forward;’ also 
prin, ‘thin, subtill, piercing, sharp;* also prime, both masc. and 
fem., ‘thin, slender, exile, small ; as cheveux primes, smooth or delicate 
hair;’ Cot. This last example comes sufficiently near to the E. use. 
y. The O..F. prim (corrupter form prin) is from the Lat. masc. acc. 
primum ; the form prime answers to the Lat. fem. pritna. The nora. 
case is primus, first, chief; see Prime (i). Cf. also prov. E. prime, 
to trim trees ; and the phrase ‘ to prime a gun ; * see Prime (2). 
^ The sense of ‘ thin ’ as derived from that of ‘ first ’ or ‘ foremost ’ 
is hard to account for ; perhaps there is an allusion to the end of 
a weapon, which is tapered to a point ; cf. filer prim, ‘ to run thin, 
or by little and little ; ^ Cot. In E., it is probable that the sense of 

^prim was affected by some confusion with the old verb prink, to 
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prickmaleerie^ stiff and precise, prickmedainty, finical (Jamieson). Der. 
prim-ly^ prim-tuss. 

FBIME (0, first, chief, excellent. (F.,-L.) M.E. prime, pro- 
perly an adj. (as in Temp. i. 2. 72), but almost always used of 

* prime,* the first canonical hour, as in Ancren Riwle, p. 20, Chau- 

cer, C.T. 12596, &c. — F. prime, ‘the first houre of the day,* Cot. 
[A fern, form, the O. F. masc. being — Lat. prima, i. e. prima 

hora, the first hour ; fern, of primus, first. p. Pri-mus is a superl. 
form, and stands for prd-i-mus, whence the long t. The suffix is the 
same as in min-i~mus (where -mus is the Aryan sujierl. suffix -ma, 
appearing also in A.S.for-ma, Goth. /r«-ma, first, which are cognate 
words) ; Curtius, i. 35^. The Skt. pra-ta-ma, first, exhibits a double 
suffix; cf. also Gk. irpiu-ros. See Prior, Former, and Pro-. Der. 
prime, sb., as already explained ; prime-numher, prhne-minhter ; prim- 
ar-y, Phillips, ed. 1706, from Lat. primarius; prim-ar-i-ly. Also 
prim-ate, M.E. primal, Layamon, 29736, from O. F. primal, ‘a 
primat or metropolitan,’ Cot., which from Lat. primatem, acc. of 
primas, a principal or chief man ; primate-ship ; prim-ac-y, from O. F. 
primace, ‘primacy,* Cot. Also prim-er, P. Plowman, C. vi. 46, 
formed (apparently) from E. prime by help of the E. suffix -er, and 
meaning * a book of prime,* i. e. a book of * hours ; ’ and hence, an 
elementary book. Also prima-donna, from Ital. prima, first, chief, 
and donna, lady, Lat. domina ; see Dame. Also prim-al, Hamlet, 
ih. 3. 37 ; prim-y, id. i. 3. 7 ; prim-er-o, q. v. And see prim-eval, 
prim-it-ive, primo-geniture, prim-ordial, prim-rose, prince, prior, pristine, 
priest, presbyter, premier, and prime (2). 

PBIIOI (2), to put powder on the nipple of a fire-arm, to make a 
gun quite ready. (F., — L.) ‘Neither had any [of us] one piece of 
ordinance primed',* Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 61. It is 
not quite clear how the word came into use ; the F. prime sometimes 
means ‘ the first position in fencing ’ (Littre), which may have sug- 
gested the use of the word in preparing a gun. Or, again, we may 
look upon prime as expressing ‘ to put into prime order,’ to make 
quite ready ; from prime in the sense of ‘ ready ; ’ see Nares. But 
whatever the exact history may be, we may be sure that the etymology 
is from the E. adj. prime. Cf. prov. E. prime, to trim trees (Halli- 
well). See Prime (i), and Prim. Der. prim-ing, prim-age, an 
allowance to the captain of a vessel for loading the same. 
PBIMEBO, an old game at cards. (Span., — L.) Cotgrave 
translates O. F. prime by ‘ primero at cards,’ &c. ; and see Shak. 
Merry Wives, iv. 5. 104. — Span, primero, first; the Span, primera 
(fem. form) is still given as the name of a game at cards. But 
the game is obsolete, and little is known about it ; it probably 
derives its name from some chief or principal card. — Lat. primarius, 
primary; {roxa primus, first ; see Prime (i). 

PBIMEVAXi, original, lit. belonging to the first age. (L.) Also 
spelt primcBval. In Pope, Dunciad, iv. 630. A coined word ; the 
older form was primevous, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. p^tmee- 
uus, primeval.— Lat. prim-, for primus, first ; and ceuum, an age. Sec 
Prime (i) a nd A ge. 

PBIMITIVE, original, antiquated. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Troil. 
V. I. 60. — F. primitif, masc., primitive, fem., ‘primitive,* Cot. — Lat. 
^imitiuus, earliest of its kind; extended from primus, first. See 
Prime (1). Per , prim itive-ly, •mess. 

PBIMOGEISTITUBE, a being bom first, the right of inherit- 
ance of the eldest-bom. (F., — L.) Blount, in his Gloss., cd. 1674, 
says that the word is used by SirT. Browne. — O.F. primogeniture, 

• tne being eldest, the title of the eldest,’ Cot. Formed as if from a 
Lat. primogenitura^.^luaX. primogenitus, first-bom. — Lat. primo-, 
cmde form of primus, first ; and genitus, pp. of gi^ere (base gan), to 
beget, produce. See Prime (i) and G^nua or Kin. 

PBIMOBDIAIi, original. (F., — L.) Used as a sb., with the 
sense of ‘beginning,* by Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 
1 . 486. — F. primordial, ‘ originall,* Cot. — Lat. primordialis, original. 
— Lat. primordium, an origin. — Lat. prim-, for primus, first ; and 
ordiri, to be^, allied to or^o, order. See Prime (i) and Order. 

PBIMBOSE, the name of a spring flower. (F., - L.) A. ‘ Two 
noble primeroses ; * Asekam, Scholemaster, pt. i., ed. Arber, p. 66. 
Cf. 'Prymerose, primula Prompt. Parv. — F. prime rose, lit. first rose, 
so called because it comes early in the spring. — Lat. prima rosa; see 
Prime (i) and Boae. B. The above is the popular and obvious 
etymology of the word as it stands ; but primrose is, historically, a 
corruption (due to popular etymology) of M. E. primerole, a prim- 
rose, Chaucer, C.T. 3268. This answers to a Low Lat. form 
primerula *, a regular ffimin. of Low Lat. primula, a primrose (see 
Prompt. Parv.), still preserved in Span, primula. Again, primula is 
a dimm. form from primus ; see Prime (i), as before. 


primus, first; and ca^re, to take. See jprime (i) and Capital. 
Der. prince-^om; prince-ly. Temp. i. 2. 86, prinee-ly, adv., prince- 
li-ness. Also princ-ess, M. E. princesse. Prompt. Parv., from F. 
princesse. Cot. And see Principal, Principle. 

PBDN*CIPAliy chief.^ (F.,— L.) M.E. principal, princyped, 
Rob. of Glouc., p. 446.— F. principal, ‘ principall,’ Cot.— Lat. princip- 
alis, cliief ; formed, with suffix -cilis, from princip-, stem of princeps ; 
see Prince. Der. principal-ly ; principal-i-ty, M. E. principalitee. 
Prompt. Parv., from O. F, principalite, which from Lat. acc. prin- 
ci^Utatem, orig. meaning ‘ excellence,’ 

PBINCIPdE, a fundamental truth or law, a tenet, a settled 
rule of action. (F., — L.) Used by Spenser with the sense of 
‘beginning;* F. Q. v. ii. 2. The / is an E. addition to the word, 
prob. due to confusion with principal ; but cf. E. syllable. — F. principe, 

‘ a principle, masqme ; also, a beginning,’ Cot. — Lat. primipium, a 
beginning. — Lat. principi-, crude form of princeps, chief ; see Prince. 
Der. principl-ed, un-principl-ed. 

PBIMTT, on impression, engraving, impression of tyi>e on ])a])cr. 
(F.,— L.) Under imprint, I have said that imprint is a compound 
from im- and print ; and such is, historically, the case. But it will 
appear that print is itself short for emprint, or rather for the F. form 
empreinte. The use of the word is much older than the invention of 
printing. M.E. printe, prente. In Chaucer, C.T. 6186, Six-text, 
1 ). 604, the Wife of Bath says : ‘ 1 had the printe of seinte Venus 
sele.’ In two MSS. it is spelt prente ; in one MS. it is preente. It 
is also spelt preente, preynte in the Prompt. Parv. ‘ And to a baddc 
peny, with a good preynte ; ’ Plowman, C. xviii. 73. Formed, by loss 
of the first syllable, from O. F. empreinte, ‘ a stamp, a print,* Cot., in 
use in the 13th century (Littre). — O. F. empreinte, fem. of empreint, 
pp, of empreindre, ‘ to print, stamp,’ Cot. — Lat. imprimere, to im- 
press.— Lat. im-, for in oefore p, upon ; and premere, to press. See 
Im- (i) and Press. ^ The O. Du. print, a print, was prob. 
borrowed from English rather than from French. Der. print, verb, 
M. E. preenten. Prompt. Parv., later printe, Surrey, in Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany, ed. Arber, p. 7, 1 . 14. Alfio print-er, print-ing, im-print. 

PRIOB (x), former, coming before in time. (L.) The use of 
prior as an adj. is quite modern ; see example in Todd’s Johnson.— 
Lat. prior, sooner, former. p. It stands for pro-ior or pra-ior, 
a comparative form from a positive pro- or pra- ; cf. Skt. pra-ta-ma, 
first; and see Pro-, Prime. Dot. prior-i-ty. Cor. i. i. 351, from F. 
prioriie, ‘ priority,’ Cot., from Low Lat. acc. prioritatem. And sec 
Prior (2), Pristine. 

PBIOB (2), the head of a priory or convent. (F., — L.) Now 
conformed to the Lat. spelling. M. E. priour, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 333, 1 . 10. — O.F. priour, later prieur, ‘a prior,’ Cot.— 
l^t. priorem, acc. of prior, former, hence, a superior; see Prior (1). 
Der. prior-ess, Chaucer, C.T. n8, from O.F. prioresse, given by 
Littre, %.y. prieur e. Also prior-y, M. E. jpriom, Havelok, 2552; 
prior-ship. 

PRISE, PRIZE, a lever. (F.,-L.) * Prise, a lever;* Halli- 

well. Hence ‘ to prise open a box,’ or, corruptly, ‘ to pry open.’ 
This seems to be nothing but F. prise in the sense of a grasp, or 
hold ; cf. prise, ‘ a lock or hold in wrestling, any advantage,’ Cot. 
See Prize (i). 

PRISM, a solid figure whose ends are equal and parallel planes, 
and whose sides are parallelograms. (L., — Gk.) In Bloimt’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. — Lat. prisma. — Gk. npiafM (stem irptapar-), a prism, lit. a 
thing sawn off. — Gk. vpi(eiv, to saw ; extended form of irpUiv, to 
saw. Der. prism-fl/-ir, Pope, Essay on Criticism, 31 1; prhm-at-ic-all, 
Blount ; prism-at-ic-al-ly. 

PRISON, a gaol, a place of confinement. (F., — L.) M.E. 

prison, prisoun, Rob. of Glouc., p. 37, 1 . 19 ; prisun, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 126, 1 . 1; A. S'. Chron. an. 1137. — O.F. prisun, prison; F. prison, 
‘a prison;* Cot Cf. O. Prov. preizos (Bartsch) ; Span, prision, a 
seizure, prison ; Ital. prigione. — Lat. acc. prensionem, acc. of prensio, 
a seizing ; by regular loss of n before s. p. Prensio is short for 
prehensio, formed from prekensus, pp. of prehendere, to seize; see 
PreheXLBible. Der. prison-er. Will, of Paleme, 1 267 ; in Gen. and 
Exod., ed. Morris, 2042, it means ‘ the keeper of a prison,’ a gaoler. 
PRISTINE, ancient, former. (F.,— L.) In Macb. v. 3. 52. 
[Formerly, the word pristinate was also in use ; Sir T. Elyot, The 
Governor, b. i. c. 2.] — O, F. pristine, ‘former, old, ancient; Cot.— 
Lat. pristinus, ancient, former. p. The syllable pm- occurs also 
in ^is-cus ; it stands for praius * or prius, neut. of prior, former. 
Y. ^e suffix -tinus is for -tenus, i. e. extending, and occurs again in 
pro-tinus ; from -%^TAN, to stretch. See Prior and Tend. 

I PBIVATB, apart, retired, secret, not publicly known. (L.) 

PRINCE^ a chief, sovereign, son of a king. (F.,— L.) M.E, 9 Common in Shak.; and see Minsheu and Levinsy»Lat. priuatus, 

H h 2 
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PKIVET. 


PROCURE. 


apart ; pp. of priuare^ to bereave* make single or apart. — Lat. priuus^ & PBOBS, an instrument for examining a wound. (L.) * Probe, a 

single; lit. put forward* hence sundered. fi. It stands for chirurgians proofe,' &c. ; Minsheu, ed. 1627. Apparently a coined 
prai’um, from prai^pra, before; see Pro-, Pro-. Per. private^ly, word; cf. Lat. ^roiba* a proof. — Lat. to prove; see Provo. 
private-ness ; privai-ive, causing privation, in Blount's Gloss., ed. ^ Similarly, Span, tienta, a probe, is from Lat. tentare, to search 
1674* ^*“ 0 ™ pTivatif, or directly from lAt. prittaiiuus ; privat4ve-ly ; into. Per. probe, verb* Dryden, Hind and Panther* iii. 80. 
privac-y, Minsheu, a coined word, the O. F. word being privauti PROBITY, uprightness, honesty. (F.,— L.) In Blount's Gloss., 
(Cot.) Also privat-ion, from F. privation, ‘privation,* Cot. Also ed. 1674. — ¥,prohite, ‘honesty;* Cot. — Lat. ^o6i/a/tfw* acc. of^ro- 
privat-eer, in I’hillips, ed. 1 706, an armed private vessel, a coined hitas, honesty. — Lat. probi- ^probo-, crude form of probus, honest ; 
word. An d see privilege, de-prive, Poublot, privy, q. v. with suffix ~tas. Root uncertain. See Prove. 

PRIVET, a half-evergreen shrub. (F.,?— L. ?) Also called PROBIiEM, a question proposed for solution* esp. a difficult 
primprint, prim, and primet, * Mondthout, privet, prime-print* or one. (F„ — L., — Gk.) M. E. Chaucer, C. T. 7800. — O. F. 

white-withldnde ;* Hexham's Du. Diet. * Priuet or primprint ^roWtfw^* ‘ a problem** Cot. Mod. F. — Lat. ^ro6/ma. — 

Holland’s Pliny, Index to vol. ii. ‘ Privet or primprint; * TopseU’s Gk. vp60\i]iM, anything thrown forward* a question put forward for 
Hist, of Serpents, p. 103 (Halliwell). ^Privet or primpriuet [mis- discussion. — Gk. vp6, forward; and a casting* formed with 

printed prunpriuei] tree; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cotgrave explains suffix -a«i from / 3 Xjj- — ; 3 aX-, as seen in to cast. See Pro- 

O.F. fresillon and troesne by ‘privet, primprint.* Florio, ed. 1598, and Belemnite. Per. problemat-ie, from the stem irpojSX^/wiT- ; 
explains Ital. ligustro by ‘ the priuet or primeprini tree.* In problemai-ic-al, •ly. 

Tusser’s Husbandry* ed. Herrtagc (K. D. S), $ 15. st. 42, we find the PROBOSCIS, the trunk of an elephant. (L.,-Gk.) **rheir 

forms priuie and prim. In the Crete Herball (as cited in Prior* long snoute or trunke* which the Latins call a proboscis ; * Holland, 

Popular Names of British Plants), we find the form primet applied to tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 7 * “ Lat. proboscis. — Gk. npo^oatels, an ele- 
the primrose ; the confusion being due to the fact that the Lat. phant’s trunk ; lit. ‘ a front-feeder.* — Gk. vp6, before, in front ; and 
ligustrumwBLS applied to both plants. ‘ Ilee ligustrum, a primerolle ;* fioatcetv, to feed. See Pro- and Botany. 

IVright’s Voc. 1. 190, col. 2 [not p. 192]. p. It thus appears that PROCEED, to advance. (F.,-L.) M.E. proceden, Gower, C. 
the orig. short name was prhn. whence the dimin. prim~et, corruptly A. i. 17* 1 . 13.— O. F. proceder, ‘to proceed,* Cot. — Lat. procedere. — 
priv-et, or (by elision of the e) prim't or print. The form prim-print Lat. pro-, before ; and cedere, to go ; see Pro- and Cede. Per. pro- 
{•"prim-prim-et) is a reduplicated one. y. Prob. so named from ceed-ing, Two Gent. ii. 6. 41 ; proced-ure, from O. F. procedure, *a 
its being formally cut and trimmed; cf. •pxov. Yu. prime, to trim trees; procedure,* Cot. ; proceeds, sb. pi. Also process, M. E. processe, 
see Prim. ^ I cannot believe in a connection with the river Chaucer, C. T. 2969, from O. F. proces (14th cent.), later prods 
called Pryfetes-Jldd, A.S. Chron. an. 755, or with Privet, near Peters- (mod. F. proems), ‘ a proces or sute,* Cot., from Lat. j^roc^ssMfn, acc. 
field, Hants. oi processus, a progress, which irom processus, pp. oi procedere. Also 

PRIVIIiEQE, a prerogative, peculiar advantage. (F., — L.) process-ion, M.E. processioun, processiun, Layamon, 18223* from F. 

M. (with I/- v) ; earliest form />rVK//<fg/tf* A. S. Chron. an. procession Yai. acc. processionem, an advance. Hence process- 

1137. — O. Y. privilege, *a priviledge ; ’ Coi. — Yai. priuilegium, (l) a ion-al. 

bill against a person, (2) an ordinance in favour of a person, a privi- PROCDAIM, to publish, announce aloud. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
lege. p. Properly a law relating to a single person. — YoX. priui- proclamen, Gower* C. A. i. 6, 1 . 10. — F. proclamer, ‘to proclame,* 
» priuo-, crude form of priuus, single ; and legi-, crude form of lex. Cot. — Lat. />roc/flW7r<?. — Lat. />ro-, before; and clamare, to cry aloud; 
a la w. Se c Private and Legal. see Pro- and Claim. Per. proclaim-er; proclam-at-ion. All's Well, 

PRIVY, private. (F., — L.) 'M.Y. priue, priuee (with u — v), i. 3, 180, from ¥. proclamation acc. proclamationem. 

I^ayamon, 6877, ■■ privy (mod. Y. privi) ; a PROCLIVITY, a tendency, propensity. (L.) Spelt procUuitie in 

j)p. form.— luat.priuatns, private ; see Private. Per. privy-council, Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; he also has the obsolete ad.). procliue «= proclive, 

privy-council-lor, privy-purse, privy-seal. AYo privy, &h., VI. Y. priue, Englished directly from Yat. procliuitas, a declivity, propensity.— 
priuee, Chaucer, C. T. 9828; privi-ly; privi-ty, M. E. (— pri- Yat. procliuus, sloping forward or downward. — Lat. pro-, before; 
vitee\, Ancren Kiwle, p. 162* 1 . 14. and cliuus, a slope, hill, allied to clinare, to bend, incline, which is 

PRIZE (1), that which is captured from an enemy* that which is allied to E. lean. See Pro-, Declivity, and Lean (i). 
won in a lottery or acquired by competition. (F., — L,) ‘As his PBOCOJiTSUL, orig. the dejjuty of a consul. (L.) InCymb. iii. 
owne prize ; * Spenser, F. Q. iv. 4. 8. — F. prise, ‘ a taking, a seizing* 7. 8. — Lat. proconsul. — Lat. pro-, in place of ; and consul ; see Pro- 
... a booty, or prize ; ’ Cot. Orig. fern, of pris, pp. of prendre, to and Consul. ^ Similarly, pro-preetor. Per. proconsul-ate, pro* 
take. — Lat. prendere, prehendere, to take, seize ; see Prehensile, consul-ar. 

Per. prize-court, -fighter, -money. PROCRASTINATE, to postpone, delay. (L.) In Shak. Com. 

PRIZE (2), to value highly. (F.* — L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 168. Errors, i. 1. 159. — Lat. procrastinat-us, pp. of procrastinare, to put off 
M. E. prisen, to set a price on* Prompt. Parv. — F. priser, * to prise* till the morrow* delay. — Lat. pro-, forward, hence, off ; and croi- 
estcem, ... to set a price on.’ — O. F. pris, ‘ a price, rate** id. ; mod. tin-us, put off till the morrow, belonging to the morrow. p. Cras* 
Y.prix, — Yai.pretium; see Price. Per. prize, Cymb, iii. is compounded of eras, tomorrow (of uncertain origin); and 
6. 77. • lit. stretching or reaching onward, from ^ TAN, to stretch, for 

PRIZE (3), to open a box ; see Prise. which see Tend. Per. procrastinat-ion, from F. procrastination, 

V’RO*, prefix, before, forw^ard, in front. (L. ; or Gk.; or F.,— L.) ‘a procrastination, delay,* Cot. = Lai. acc. procrastinationem ; pro* 
This prefix may be either F., Lat., or Gk. If F., it is from Latin.— crastinat-or. 

Lat. ^r( 5 -, prefix, before; whence pro* prod), an ablative form, PROCREATE, to generate, propagate. (L.) la Minsheu, ed, 

used as a preposition. ^ ^k. -npo-, prefix, and irpo-, prep., before. + 1627. — Lat. procreatus, pp. of procrearc, to generate, produce. — Lat. 

Skt. jjro-, jjrelix ; />rrt, before, away. All cognate with E. /or, prep. ; pro-, beforehand; and creare, to create, produce; see Pro- and 
see "For (i). Per. pre-, prefix ; pr-ior, pr-ime, pri-s-tine, pro-ne, pri- Create. Per. procreat-ion, Chaucer, C. T. 9322, from O. F. pro- 
v ate, pri-vy, prow, provost, &c. creation Yat. acc. procreationem. Also procreat-or, procreat-ive ; pro- 

PROA, a small vessel or ship. (Malay.) Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ereant, Macb, i. 6. 8, from procreatU-, stem of pres. part, of Lat. 
ed. 1665, p. 385, notes praw as a Malay word. It is gen. spelt proa procreare. 

in mod. books of travel. — Malay prau, prdu, ‘ a general term for all PROCTOR, a procurator, an attorney in the spiritual courts, an 
vessels between the sampan or canoe, and the hapal or square-rigged officer who superintends university discipline. (L.) In Minsheu, ecL 
vessel ; * Marsden’s Diet,, p. 222. 1627. M.E. proltetour, spelt proketowre in Prompt. Parv., where it is 

PROBABLE, that may be proved, likely. (F.,— L.) In Shak. explained by Lat. procurator. And, whilst proctor is a shortened 
As You Like It, iii. 5. ii. — F.pro&rt6/f,‘ probable, proveable ;* Cot. form of prokitour (in three syllables), the latter is in its turn an 
— Lat. probabilem, acc. of prohalnlis, that may be proved ; formed abbreviated form of procurator. See further under Procure. Per. 
with suffix -bilis from proba-re, to prove ; see Provo, Per. pro- proctor-ship ; proctor-i-al ; proxy. Poublet, procurator, 
babl-y; probahili*ty, from F. probabiliti, ‘probability;* Cot. And PROCUMBEHSTT, prostrate, lying on the ground. (L.) Kersey, 
see probation. ^ ^ ^ cd. 1715, gives procumhe7it leaves as a botanical term. — Lat. procumb* 

PROBATION, a trial, time of trial or of proof, (F.,— L.) In ent-, stem of pres. part, of procumbere, to incline forward. — Lat, 
Shak. even used with the sense of ‘ proof,’ Macb. iii. i. 80. — F. pro- pro-, forward; and -cvmbere, to lean or lie upon (only used in com- 
bation, ‘ a probation, proof; * Coi.^Yat. probationem, acc. oi probatio, pounds), a nasalised form of cubare, to lie down. See Pro- and 
a trial, proof. — Lat. probatus, pp. of probare, to prove ; see Prove, xnoubu s. 

"Dor, probation-al, probaiion^ar-y, prohation-er. Also />ro6a/e, proof of PROCURE, to obtain, cause, get. (F., — L.) ’bd.Y. procuren, 
a will; * probates of testaments,* Hall’s Chron., Hen. VIII, an. 17, Rob. of Bninne, p. 257, 1 . ao. — T. procurer, to procure, get. — Lat. 
from Lat. probaius. Also probat-ive, probat*or-y. And see probable, procurare, to take care of, attend to, manage. — Lat. pro-, for, in be- 
probe, probity, ^ naif of; and curare, to take care of, from cura, care. See Pro- and 
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Cure. ‘ Der. procur-ahle^ procvr-er^ procur-ess^ proeurMnmL Also ^ to make pr^ress, advance. — Lat. pro-, forward ; and facere^ to make ; 
procur-at-or, M. E. procuratmr^ Chaucer, C. T. 7178. from O. F. see Pro-, Fact, and Profit. Hw, projicimcet projieienoy, 
procurator, in use in the 13th century (Littre), mod. F. prwrwro/wr, PROPUiE, an outline, the side-face. (Ital.,—L.) [Not a F., 
from Lat. procuratdrem, acc. of procurator, a manager, agent, deputy, but an Ital. word. The F. word was formerly spelt por^ or pourjil, 
viceroy, administrator; the more usual F, form is pro«/r«/r (see which forms see in Cotgrave; hence M.E.pi/i^/^d, border^, Chaucer, 
Cotgrave), and the more usual E. form is the much abbreviated C.T. 193.] ‘Draw it in profile-,* Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and 
proctor, ({.v. Also procuration, Minsheu, ed. 1627, from F. pro- Painting (R.) * Profile {lidX. profile) that design which shews the 
curation, * a procuration, a warrant or letter of attumy,* Cot. Also side, ... a term in painting ;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Ital. profih, 
proxy, ?pv. * a border, a limning or drawing of any picture ;* Florio. Hence pro- 

PBOdIGAXi, wasteful, lavish. (F., — L.) Spelt prodigall in yf/arr, ‘to draw, to limne, to paint;' id. -Ital. pro-, before (* Lat. pro-); 
Levins, ed. 157®* ‘Some prodigallie spend and waste all their and^/o, ‘ a thread, a line, a strike' [stroke], Florio, from Lat.yf/i/m, 
goodes;* Golden Boke, c. 45 (R.) [The sb. prodegalite (so spelt) a thread. Thus the sense is a * front-line ' or outline. See Pro- and 
occurs in Gower, C. A. iii. 153,1. 18.] — F.prorfigo/, ‘ prodigall,* Cot. Pile (i). The mod. P.profil is (like the E. word) from the 

— Low Lat. prodigalis *, not found, though the sb. prodigalitas Italian. Der. profile, vb. ; and see purl (3). 

occurs ; see Ducange. — Lat. prodigua, wastelul. — Lat. prodigere, to PROFIT, gain, benefit. (F.,— L.) M. E. profit, P. Plowman, B. 
drive forth or away, squander, waste. - Lat. prod, forth, oldest prol. 169. — F. profit, ‘profit;* Cot. [Cf. Ital. prryi /f /o. ] — Lat. pro- 
form of pro, allied to pro-, prefix; and agere, to drive. See Pro- fectum, acc. of profectus, advance, progress. — Lat. projectus, pp. of 
and Agent. Der. prodigaNy ; prodigaUtty, from ¥. prodigaliie, pro/frer^, to make progress, advance, be profitable.- Lat. pro-, before; 

‘ prodigality,* from Lat. acc. prodigalitatem. and facere, to make ; sec Pro- and Fact. Dor. profit, vb., M. E. 

PH.ODIC 3 -Y, a portent, woader. (F., — L.) In Shak. Jul. Cscs. i. profiten, Wyclif, Heb. iv. 2, from ¥. profiler ; profitahle,\\ yzVii, sTim. 
3. 28, ii. i. 198. Formed from ^.prodige, *a prodigy, wonder,* iii. i();prffit~nbl~y,profitable-nes!i; p^rofiting, profitless. 

Cot. ; by the addition of the -y so often appearing in words bor- PROFIilGATF, dissolute. (L.) Minsheu gives : * to profligate, 
rowed from French ; thus we have continency, excellency, fragrancy as to ouerthrow, to vndoe, to put to flight ;* ed. 1627. But it is properly 
well as continence, excellence, fragrance-, the E. form answering to a a pp. used as an adj. — Lat. prr^fgfl/tts, pp. of profiigare, to dash 
possible O. F. form prodigie*.^htii. prodigiutn, a shewing before- to the ground, overthrow; whence profligatus, cast down, aban- 
hand, sign, token, portent. p. Of uncertain origin; but prob. for doned, dissolute. — Lat. pro-, forward; and fligere, to strike, dash. 
prod-dgium, where prod, forth, before, is an old form of pro, before ; from to strike, whence also E. blow. See Pro- and 

and agium* means ‘ a saying,* as in the compound ad-agium. a say- Blow (3). Der. profligate-ly, -ness, profligac-y, 
ing, adage. In this case, the orig. sense is ‘ a saying beforehand,’ PROFOUND, deep, low, abstruse, occult. (F., — L.) In Early 
hence a sign, prophecy, or token. See Pro- and Adage. Der. Eng. Toems and Lives of Saints, cd. Furnivall (Phil. Soc.), xvii. 221 
prodigi-ous, Spenser, F. Q. iv. i. 13, from F. prodigieux, ‘ prodigious,’ (Stratmann) ; and in Fisher’s Works, ed. Mayor, p. 37, II. 12, 16.— 
Cot., which from Lat. prodigiosus ; prodigious- ly, ‘ttess. V.pro/ond, * profound,' Cot. — I.at.prq/>/«rf//m, acc. of profundus, deep. 

PRODUCE, to lead or bring forward, bear, yield, cause. (L.) 1 —Lat. pro-, forward, hence, downward, far, deep ; and fundus, the 
In Shak. All’s Well, iv. i. 6; and in Palsgrave. — Lat. producere, to ground, bottom, cognate with E. bottom. See Pro-, Found (i), 
bring forward. — Lat. ^0-, forward ; and rfwctrtf, to lead, cognate with and Bottom. Td&r. p>rofoiind-ly, prof oimd-ness-, also profund i-ty, 
E. tug. See Pro-, Duke, Tug. Der. prot/wc-^r ; produce, sb., formerly pro/oMwof/V^ (according to R., whose reference to Fisher seems 
formerly produce, as shewn by an extract from Dryden, lip. to John to be inaccurate'), from Y.profonditr, ‘profundity,’ Cot. 

Dryden, 118, in Todd’s Johnson. [The sb. produce is not wanted ; PROFUSE, liberal to excess, lavish. (L.) ‘A rhetoric so profuse-' 
product is better.] Pdso prodnc-ihle, prodnc-ible-ness. Also product, sb.. Chapman, tr. of Homer, Od. iii. 1 72. — Lat.pn/zMi/s, pp. oiprofnndere, 
Pojic, Messiah, 94, accented product, Milton, P, L. xi. 683, from pro- to pour out. — Lat. pro-, forth ; and fundere, to pour ; see Pro- and 
ductus, pp. q{ producere. Also production, from F. production, * a pro- Puse. Dor. profuse-ly, profuse-ness ; profus-lm, from Lat. profusio. 
duction, proof, evidence,* Cot., which from Lat. acc. productionem, PROG, to search for provisions ; as sb., provisions. (Scand.) The 
orig. a lengthening, but in late Lat. the production of a document sb. is from the verb. M. E. to beg ; sec further under Prowl, 

and even the document or proof itself. Also productive, product PROGENITOR, a forefather, ancestor. (F., — L.) Now con- 
ivedy, product-ive-ness. formed to the Lat. spelling ; but formerly progenytmr. Sir T. Elyot, 

PROEM, a prelude, preface. (F., — L., — Gk.) Chaucer has the Castel of llelth, b, ii. c. 14, b. iii. c. 7 ; Fabyan, Chron. an. 1336-7. 
spelling proheme, C, T. 7919, where the k is merely inserted to keep — F. progeniteur, *a progenitor,’ Cot. — Lat. pro^'^m'/omw, acc. oipro- 
the vowels apart. — O. F. prohne, ‘ a proem, preface,’ Cot. ; mod. F. genitor, an ancestor. — Lat. pro-, before ; and genitor, a parent, from 
probme. — Lat. proocmium. — Gk. trpooifjuov, an introduction, prelude. ^ GAN, to beget, with Aryan suffix TAR, denoting the agent ; see 

— Gk. irp 6 , before ; and oTpios, a way, path, from ^ 1 , to go, with Pro- and Genua. See 'Progeny. 

suffix -MA. See Pro- and Itinerant. PROGENY, descendants, a race, offspring. (F., — L.) M. E. 

PROFANE, unholy, impious. (F., — L.) Commonly spelt pro- progenie, Gower, C. A. ii. 166, 1 . 11 ; progenye, Wyclifi Gen. xliii. 7. 

phane in the i6th century; see Rich. II, v. i. 25 (first folio); and —O. F.prog<f«<>, * a progeny ;* Cot. — Lat. progMfrw, acc. of pro^tf/«Vs, 
Robinson’s tr. of More’s Utopia, ed. Arbcr, p. 145, 1 . 6. — profane, lineage, progeny. — Lat. pro-, forth ; and stem geni-, allied to gen-us, 
‘ prophane;* Cot. — Lat. pro/a;/ws, unholy, profane. p. The orig. kin, from V^^AN, to beget. See Progenitor, 
scaise seems to have been ‘before the temple,’ hence, outside of the PROGNOSTIC, a foreshewing, indication, presage. (F., — L.,— 
temple, secular, not sacred. — Lat. pro-, before; and fanum, a fane, Gk.) ‘The whiche . . they adjudged for pronostiquykys and tokens of 
temple. See Pro- and Fane. "Der. profane, verb, Rich. II, iii. 3. the kynges deth;’ Fabyan, Chron. b. i. c. 240. — O.F. pronostique 
81; prof ane-ly, prof ane-ness-, profan-ation, Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 12S, (14th cent.), prognostique. Cot.; mod. F. pronosiic (Littre).-Lat. 

from P\ profanation, ‘ a prophanation or prophaning,’ Cot,, from Lat. prognosticon. — Gk. irpoyvwariKuv, a sign or token of the future. — Gk. 
acc. profanationem. Also profan-i-iy, Englished from Lat. profanitas. vrp 6 , before ; and yvcaariKby, neut. of yvoearitcos, good at knowing, 

PROFESS, to own freely, declare openly, undertake to do. which from Tvewerrof, 7vouro#, known, 7i/cyi/ai, to know. See Pro- 
(F., — L.) Not derived from prof esser, as stated in Webster; for and Gnostic. Per. prognostic, adj., from Gk. irpoyvoxTTifcus ; pro- 
this is a late form, in Palsgrave. The M. E. word is pro/med, used as gnostic-ate, spelt pronostycate in Palsgrave; prognnstic-ation, spelt 
app. ; ‘ Whiche in hir oidre 'wajs professed,' Gower, C. A. ii. 157* h i®* pronosticacyon in l>ir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. 4, from O. F, 
This is Englished from O. F. pro/if5, maso., prof esse, fem., applied in pronostication or prognostication, *a prognostication,’ Cot.; prognostic* 
the same way ; ‘ Qui devant iert nonain professe* was before a at-or. 

professed nun; Rom. de la Rose, 8844 (Littre). — Lat. professus, PROGRAMME, PROGRAM, a public notice in writing, a 
manifest, confessed, avowed; pp. of profiteri, to profess, avow.— sketch of proceedings. (P'., — L., — Gk.) The etymological spelling is 
Lat.p^ro-, before all, publicly; and fateri, to acknowledge. See Pro- programme, according to Y, programme \ but it is quite a modem 
and Confess. Der. profess-ed (see above) ; prof ess-eddy \ profess-ion, word. We find the Lat. form progrmnmn in Phillips, ed. 1706, and 
b/i.Ys. professioun, professiun, Ancren Riwle, p. 6, 1 . 22, from F. pro- in Todd’s Johnson. — Gk. irptSypa/x/ia, a public notice in writing. — Gk. 
fession', prcfessdon-al, profess-ion-al-ly ; professor,! Hen. VI, v. 1. 14, vpoyp&tptiv, to give public notice in writing. - Gk. irp 6 , before, 
from Lat. professor, a public teacher; profess-or-ial, profess-or-ship. publicly ; and ypdtpuv, to write. See Pro- and Grave (i). ^ ^ 

PROFFER, to offer, propose for acceptance. (F.,-L.) M.E. PROGRESS, advancement. (F..-L.) In Spenser, F. Q. ni. ii. 
profren (with one f), Chaucer. C. T. 8028 ; proferen, K. Alisaundcr, 30 ; Court of Love, 1067. -O. ‘ ^ progression, going for- 

3539.-0. F. proferer,*to produce, alledge,’ Cot. Mod. F. proferer. ward,* Cot. Mod. F. progrbs.^hai. progressum, acc. of progressus^ 
-Lat. proferre, to bring forward.- Lat. pro-, forward ; and ferre, an advance. — Lat. pro^r«si/s, pp. of pro^r^i//, to ^vance.-I^t.pro-, 
to bring, cognate with E. hear. Sec Pro- and Bear. Der. proffer-er. forward ; and gradi, to walk, step, go. See Pro- and Grade. 

PROFICIENT, competent, thoroughly qualified. (L.) In Shak. Der, progress, vb., accented prdgress, K. John, v. 2. 46 ; progress-ion, 
I Hen. IV, ii, 4. 19.— Lat. proficient, stem of pres, part, o( proficere,^Cha\iQer, C.T. 3 ®* 5 » Y. progression (not in Cotgrave, and marked 
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as * 1 6th cent.* in Littre, but prob. older), from Lat. acc. /»ro|T«s-^Fonned from O.Y . pourmener or proimner^ to walk, both of which 
ionem ; progress4on^aU Blount, ed. 1674; progressive, Phillips, ed. forms are given in Cotgrave, the prefix being really the same (Lat. 
1706 ; progressiveiy, •ness. pro-) in either case. The suffix -ode is borrowed from the Prov. suffix 

PROHIBIT, to hinder, check, forbid. (L.) In Mmsheu, ed. ‘Oda-hsLt. -ata, the fern, form of -cUus, the pp. suffix of the ist con- 
1627, and in Palsgrave. -Lat. ;^roAi6i/«s, pp. of to prohibit; jugation. - Lat. prominare, to drive forwards, orig. to drive on by 
lit. to hold before or in one's way. — Lat. pro-, before ; and habere, threats.- Lat. ^ro-, forward ; and minare,io drive on, allied to nUncari, 
to have, hold ; see Pro- and Habit. Der. prohibition, Cymb. iii. to threaten. See Pro- and Menace. Der. promenade, verb. 

4. 79, from ¥. prohibition, * a prohibition,* from Lat. ocz. prohibitionem ; PROMHSTEHT, projecting, conspicuous, eminent. (F., - L.) 
prohibitive iJ^ohibit-or-y, from Lat. prohibitorius. * Some prominent rock; ' Chapman, tr. of Homer, Iliad, xvi. 389.- 

PROJBCT, sb., a plan, purpose, scheme. (F., — L.) In Shak. F. * prominent Cot. — Lat. )!>rommcn/-, stem of pres. part. 
Much Ado, iii. i . 55. — O.F. project, ‘ a project, purpose,* Cot. Mod. of pronunere, to project. — Lat. pro-, forth ; and minere, to jut, project. 
F. projet. — Lat. proiectum, acc. of proiectus, jip. of proicere (projicere). Root uncertain. Der. prominent-ly ; prominence, from F. prominence, 
to fling forth, cast out, hold out, extend ; whence the sense to set * a prominence,' Cot. 

forth, plan, not found in classical Latin. — 1. at. />ro-, forward; and PROMISCUOUS, mixed, confused. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627; 
iacere, to throw ; see Pro- and Jet (1). Der. project, verb, to cast and in Cotgrave, to translate F. promiscu’e."''La.t. promiscuvs, mixed, 
forward, Spenser, F. Q. vi. i. 45; also, to jdan, accented project, — Lat. />ro-, lit. forward, but here of slight force; and misc-ere, to 
Antony, v. 2. 121 ; projection, also in the sense of ‘ plan ’ in Hen. V, mix, allied to E. mix. See Pro-, Miscellaneous, and Mix. 
ii. 4. 46, from F. projection, ‘ a projection, . . extending out,* Cot. ; Der. promiscuous-ly, -ness. 

project-or\ project-ile, in Phillips, ed. 1706, a coined word. PROMISE, an engagement to do a thing, an expectation. (F.,— 

PROLATE, extended, elongated in the direction of the polar axis. L.) Put for promes or promesse. ‘ And this is the promes that he 
(L.) Chiefly in the phrase ‘ prolate s])hcraid,’ Bailey’s Diet., vol. i. hath promised vs ; ’ Bible, 1551, i John, ii. 25. ‘ Fayre behestis and 

cd. 1735. [Prolate is used as a verb by Howell ; see Rich, and Todd’s promysys ; * Fabyan, Chron. an. 1336 7. — F. promesse, ‘ a promise,* 
Johnson.] - Lat. prolatus, lengthened, extended. - Lat. pro-, forward ; Cot. Cf. Span, promesa, Ital. promessa, a promise. — Lat. promissa, 
and latus (for tlatus), borne, from to lift, bear; see Pro- fern, of promissvs, pp. of promittere, to send or put forth, to promise, 

and Oblate. ■“ Lat. pro-, forth ; and mittere, to send ; see Pro- and Mission. 


PROLEPSIS, anticipation. (L., — Gk.) A rhetorical term ; in 
Phillips, ed. 1706. [Blount, ed. 1674, gives prolepsie, from O.F. 
prolepsie in Cotgrave.] — Lat. />ro/«!/».s«. — Gk. rrp6kr)pts, an anticipation 
or anticipatory allusion. — Gk. iTp6, before; and kijif/is, a seizing, 
catching, taking, from fut. of kafifidveiv, to seize. See 

Pro- and Catalepsy. Der. prolep-tic, as in *proleptick disease, a 
disease that always anticipates, as if an agup come today at 4 o’clock, 
tomorrow an hour sooner,’ I’hillips, ed. 1706, from Gk. vpokrjirriieos, 
anticipating ; prolep-tic-al, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; prolep-t-ic-al-ly. 
PROLIFIC, fruitful. (F., — L.) Spelt in Phillips, ed. 
1706, and in Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. 23 (R.) — F. ‘fruitfull,’ 
Cot. — Low Lat. prolijicns *, not recorded, though Ducange gives the 
derivatives prolificatio and prolijicatiuns', it means ‘producing offspring.* 

— Lat. proli-, crude form of proles, offspring ; and -ficus, making, from 
facere, to make ; see Fact. P. Lat. proles — pr6-6les ; from pro-, 
before ; and blere*, to grow, whence the inceptive form dlescere, ap- 
pearing in ad-olescere, to grow up ; see Adolescent, Adult. Der. 
prolific-al, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

PROLIX, tedious, lengthy. (F., — L.) ‘A long and prolixe o\- 
hortacion;* Hall’s Chron., Hen. VII, an. 5. G. Douglas has the 
corrupt form prolixt. Palace of Honour, pt. ii. st. 1 8. ed. Small. [The 
sb. prolixity, M. E. prolixitee, is in Chaucer, C.T. 10719, and Troilus, 
b. ii. 1 . 1564.] — F. prolixe, ‘prolix,’ Cot. — Lat. prolixus, extended, 
prolix. p. The usual derivation from pro- and laxus cannot be 
sustained ; the verb Inxare shews that laxus keeps its vowel in deriva- 
tives ; and the change of vowel from a to i has no support. Prolixus 
must be compared with elixus, soaked, boiled, allied to O. J^at. lixa, 
water, and liqui, liquere, to flow. We then get the true sense ; pro- 
lixus means ‘tnat which has flowed beyond its bounds,’ and the usual 
sense of ‘ broad’ or ‘ extended ’ is clearly due to the common pheno- 
menon of the enlargement of a pond by rain. — Lat, pro-, forward ; 
and lixus*, supplying the place of the unrecorded j^p. of liqui, to flow. 
See Pro- and Liquid. Der. prolix-i-ty (see above), from O. F. pro- 
lixite, not in Cotgrave, but in use in the 13th cent. (Littrc); from 
Lat. acc. proHxitatem. 

PROLOCUTOR, the speaker, or chairman of a convocation. 
(L.) * Prolocutour of the Conuocation house, is an officer chosen by 

persons ecclesiasticall, publickly assembled by the Kings Writ at 
euery Parliament;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. pro/oca/or, an advocate. 
—Lat. pro-, before, publicly ; and locutor, a speaker, from locutus, pp. 
of loqui, to ^eak. See Pro- and Loquacious. 

PROLOQUE, a preface, introductory verses to a play. (F., — L., 

— Gk.) M.E. prologue, Gower, C. A. prol. ; see p. 4, footnote, 1 . 4 
from end. Ana see MSS. of the Cant. Tales. — F. prologue, * a pro- 
logue, or fore-speech,* Cot.— Lat. prologus.^Gk. npdkoyos, a fore- 

K '].. — Gk. irp6, befote; and \6yos, a speech; see Pro- and 

c. 

PROLONG, to continue, lengthen out. (F., — L.) M. E. prolongen. 
• Purlongyn, or prolongyn, or put fer a-wey ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 41 7. 
m»F. protonger, ‘to prolong, protract,’ Cot. •mjjot. prolongare, to pro- 
long.^ Lat. pro-, forward, onward; and longus, long. See Pro- and 
Long. Der. prolong-at-ion, from F. prolongation, ‘ a prolongation,' 
Cot., from Lat. pp. prolongatus. Doublet, purloin. 
PROMENAjjE, a walk, place for walking. (F.,— L.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, we find both promenade and pourmenade.^ 
F. promenade, formerly pourmenadt ; Cot. gives only the latter form. 


Der. promise, verb (as above) ; promis-er, promh-ing, promis-ing-ly ; 
promiss-or-y, fonned with suffix -y (= Lat. -ius) from the (rare) Lat. 
promisior, a promiser. 

promontory, a headland, cape. (L.) In Shak. Temp. v. 
46. Englished from Lat. promontorium, a mountain-ridge, headland ; 
cf. F. promontoire (Cot.) — Lat. pro-, forward ; mont-, crude form of 
mons, a mountain ; and the adj. neut. suffix -orium. See Pro- and 
Mountain. 

PROMOTE, to further, advance, elevate. (L.) ‘A great fur- 
therer or promoter',' Fabyan, Chron. an. 1336-7, ed. Ellis, p. 445. 

‘ He was promoted to so high an office ; * Grafton, Chron. Hen. VI, 
an. 14 (R.) — Lat. promoius, pp. of promouere, to promote, further.— 
Lat. pro-, forward; and mouere, to move; sec Pro- and Move. 
Der. promot-er ; promot-ion, M. E. promocion. Prompt. Parv., from F. 
protmtion, from Lat. acc. promotionem. 

PROMPT, prepared, ready, acting with alacrity. (F., — L.) ‘She 
that was prompte and redy to all euyll ; ’ Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 
116; ed. Ellis, p. 91 , 1 . 1. Cf. * Promptyd, Promptus ;’ Prompt. Parv. 
— F. prompt, * prompt ; ’ Cot. — Lat. promptum. acc. of promptus, 
promtus, brought to light, at hand, ready, pp. of promere, to take or 
bring forward. — Lat. pro-, forward ; and emere, to take ; whence 
promere = pro-imere. See Pro- and Example. Der. prompt-ly, 
prompt-ness ; prompt, verb, M. E. prompten. Prompt. Parv. ; prompt-er, 
M. E. promptare. Prompt. Parv. ; prompt-ing ; prompt-i-tude (Levins), 
from F. promptitude, ‘ promptness,’ Cot., from Low Lat. premptitudo, 
which occurs a. d. 1261 (Ducange). 

PROMULGATE, to publish. (L.) In Shak. Oth. i. 2. ai ; and 
both as vb. and pp. in Palsgrave. — Lat. promulgatus, pp. of pro- 
mulgare, to publish, p. Of unknown origin ; the prefix is pro-, as 
usual. Some have supposed promulgare to stand for prouulgare, to 
put before the uulgus or common people, by change of w to m ; this is 
not very likely. Others propose a comicction with multi, many, pi. 
of multus. Others refer it to O. Lat. promellere, ‘litem pro- 
mouere,* or connect it with promulcum, a tow-rope. Der. pro- 
mulgat-or, promulgation. 

PRONE, with the face downward, headlong, inclined, eagerly, 
ready. (F., — L.) In Shak. Wint. Tale, ii. i. 108. •^F. prone, 
*j)rone, ready,* Cot. — Lat. pronum, acc. of pronus, inclined to- 
wards. P. Pr6nus prob. stands for pr6u6nus {prdvdnus), formed 

with suffixes -va and -na from prd>, before, forward ; sec Pro-.+Gk. 
vpqv'liSt'Donc irpdvos ( = ir/)a^avos),headlong.+Skt. J>rat;anfl,declining, 
inclined to, ready, prone; this form illustrates the Gk. and Lat. 
forms. Der. prone-ly, prone-ness. 

PRONG, the spike of a fork. (C.) ‘Iron teeth of rakes and 
prongs; * Dryden, tr. of Virgil, Georg, ii, 487. * A prong or pitch- 

I forke;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. ‘A prongue, hasta furcata;’ Irvins, 
166. 47, ed. 157®* Prob. of Celtic origin; cf. Vf. procio, to thrust, 
stab, poke ; procyr, a poker ; Gael, brog, to spur, stimulate, goad, 
brog, a shoemaker’s awl ; see Brooch. p. We also find Sussex 
sprang, spronk, a root of a tree or prong of a tooth (Parish) ; which 
may be comipared with Gael, spreangan, a cloven stick, used to close 
the orifice of the wound when cattle are bled, y. The word prong 
is thus merely a nasalised form of prov. E. prog, to prick, thrust, 
from W. procio. ^ We ma;^ note also Low G. prange, a stake ; 
but this seems to be connected with G. prangen, to crowd, pranger, a 
pillory, and so can hardly be a related word. The M. F.^ong, how- 
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ever, means a pang, throe, sharp pain, and is clearly a different appli-^ before ; and ^17-, base of I say, speak ; with suffix -r*;#, Aryan 


cation of the same E. word, from the same W. source. * Thrown 
[throe], womannys pronge^ sehenes [sickness], Erumpna;* Prompt. 
Parv. p. 493. This explains the line * The prange of loue so straineth 
them to crie ;* Court of Love, ed. 1561, fol. 353, back, last line, need- 
lessly altered, in modem reprints, to ‘The pange of love.' See Fang. 
PHONOUN, a word used in place of a noun, to denote a person. 
(F., — L.) In Ben Jonson, Eng. Grammar, c. xv; Shak. Merry 
Wives, iv. i. 41. Compounded of Pro- and ISToun; and suggested 
by Lat. pronomen^ a pronoun. It answers to F. pronom^ but there is 
nothing to shew that the F. compound is earlier than the E. word. 
Cf. Span, pronombret Ital. pronome. Der. pronomin-aly from prononun- ^ 
stem of Lat. pronomen. 

PRONOUJICB, to utter, express, speak distinctly. (F., — L.) 
M. E. pronouncing Chaucer, C. T. 16766. — F. prononcer, ‘ to pro- 
nounce,’ Cot. — Lat. pronunciare, to pronounce. — Lat. pro-, forth ; 
and nunciare, to tell. See Pro- and Announce. Der. pronounc-er, 
pronounce-able, pronounc-ing ; pronunci-at-ion, from F. pronontiaiion, 
‘ Monunciation,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. pronuntiationem. 

PROOF, a test, demonstration, evidence. (F., — L.) The vowel 
has undergone some alteration ; we find the spelling prnfe in the 
Bible of 1551, 2 Cor. ii. 9. M. E. preef, in many MSS. of Wyclif, 
a Cor. ii. 9, later text, where the reading of the text itself preuyng. 
Earliest spelling preoue, Ancren Riwle, p. 53, 1 . 13 ; where eo is put 
for F. eu, as in E. people for F. peuple. — F. preuve, * a proofe, tryall,’ 
Cot. Late Lat. proba, a proof (White) ; which seems to be merely 
formed from the verb prohare, to prove ; see Prove. Cf. Port, and 
Ital. prova. Span, prueba, a proof. 

PROP, a support, stay. (C.) The sb. appears earlier than the 
verb. M. E. proppe, a long staff ; Prompt. Parv. As the letter p is 
frequently found to lead to a Celtic origin, the double / in this word 
points to the same very clearly. — Irish propa, a prop ; propadh, prop- 
ping ; Gael, prop, a prop, support, prop, to prop, pp. proptn, propped. 
Hence also O. Du. proppe, * an yron branch, proppen, to prop, stay, 
or beare up,' Hexham ; and with a change of meaning, to fastening 
or stopping up, Dan. prop, Swed. propp, G. pfropf, a cork, stopple, 
G. pfropfen, to cram, stuff, or thrust into. Der. prop, verb. 
PROPAGATE, to multiply plants by layers, extend, produce. 
(L.) In Shak. Per. i. 2. 73 ; and in Levins, ed. 1 570. -■ hoX.propagatua, 
pp. of propagare, to peg down, propagate by layers, produce, beget ; 
allied to propages, propngo, a layer, and from the same source as 
corn-pages, a joining together, structure. — Lat. pro-, forward ; and 
-pag-es, a fastening, pegging, from ^ PAK, to fasten ; see Pro- and 
Pact. Der. propagai-or ; propagat-ion, Minsheu ; propa gnnd-ism, 
propagand-ist, coined words from the name of the society entitled 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, constituted at Rome, a.d. 1C22 
(Haydn). And see prune (1). 

PROPEIj, to drive foiward, urge on. (L.) ‘ The blood . , . that 

is propelled out of a vein of the breast ; ' Harvey (died 1657) ; cited 
in Todd’s Johnson, without a reference. [But the word propulse was 
formerly used instead of it ; see Richardson.] — Lat. propellere (pp. 
propuhus\ to propel. — Lat. pro-, forward ; ond pellere, to drive ; .sec 
Pro- and Pulsate. Der. propell-er ; propuls-ion, propuls-ive, from 
the pp. propulsus. 

PROPENSITY, an inclination. ‘ Propension or Propensity ; ' 
Phillips, ed. 1706. [The old word was propension, as in Minsheu, 
and in Shak. Troil. ii. a. 133, from ¥. propension, ‘a propension or 
pronenesB,’ Cot.] A coined word, from Lat. propens-us, hanging for- 
ward, inclining towards, prone to ; pp. of propendere, to hang for- 
wards. — Lat. pro-, forwards ; and pendere, to hang ; see Pro- and 
Pendent. 

PROPER, one’s own, belonging to, peculiar, suitable, just, 
comely. (P"., — L.) M. E. propre, whence propremen ■■ proper man, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 196, 1. 15; /ro/re//cA<f*«= properly, id. p. 98, 1 . 11.— 
F*. propre, * proper,* Cot. — Lat. proprium, acc. of proprius, one’s own. 
p. Etym. doubtful ; perhaps akin to prope, near ; see Propinquity. 
Der. properly ; also proper-ly, M. E. propretv, Gower, C. A. ii. 239, 1 . 
19, from O. F. proprete, explained as ‘ fitness ' by Cotgrave, but found 
in old texts with the sense of ‘ property ' (Littre), from Lat. acc. 
proprietatem ; see Propriety. 

PROPHECY, a prediction. (F., — L., — Gk.) The distinction 
in spelling between prophecy, sb., and prophesy, verb, is unoriginal, 
arbitrary, and absurd ; both should be prophecy. M. E. prophecie, 
Ameren Riwle, p. 158, 1 . 15. — O. F. prophecie, variant of prophetie, 
‘a prophesie,' Cot. — Lat. /ro/Atf/ia. — Gk. npoipijrela, a prediction.— 
Gk. vpocfdfTTjt, a prophet ; see Prophet. Der. prophesy, verb, 
M. F..pro^cien, Trevisa, 1.^21, 1 . 33. 

PROPHET, one who predicts, an inspired teacher. (F., — L., — 
Gk.) M. E. prophete, Rob. of Glouc. p. 38, 1 . 1 7 ; Ormulum, 5195. 
-■O. F. prophete. — Lat. propheta. -• Gk. vpo<pi^rrfs, one who declares 


>ta, denoting the agent. From V BH A, to speak ; see Pro- and 
Fame. Der. prophet-es$, prophet-ic, propket-ic-al, propktt-ic^-ly ; 
also/ri^A^e-y, q. v^ 

PROPINQUITY, nearness. (L.) M. E. propinquitn, Chaucer, 
tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 3, 1. 943. Englished from Lat. propinquitas, 
nearness, by analogy with sbs. in -ity of F. origin. -Lat. propinqui- -■ 
propinquo-, crude form of propinquus, near, with suffix -ias. Pro* 
pinquus »» propi-n-cus, extended from prope, near. Root uncertain. 
Der. from the same source, proper, ap-proach, re-proach, prox-imity, 

PROPITIOUS, favourable. (L.) The old adj, was propiee, 
fromO.F. propice, ‘propitious;’ see exx. in R. In Minsheu, ed. 
1637. Englished, by change of -us to -ous, as in arduous, dec., from 
Lat. propit ius, favourable. fi. Prob. a term of augury ; it seems 

to mean ‘ flying forwards ; * the form shews the derivation from pro-, 
forwards, and petere, orig. to fly, from ^ PAT, to fly. See Pro- 
and Feather. Der. propitious-ly, -ness. Also propiti-ate, orig. used 
as a pp., as iq a quotation from Bp. Gardner, Explication of the 
S.acrament, 1551, fol. 150, cited by R. ; from XjsX. propitiatus, pn. of 
propitiare, to render favourable, lienee propitiat-ion, Minsheu, from 
F. propitiation, ‘a propitiation,' Cot.; propitiat-or-y, M. E. propicia* 
torie, U^clif, Hcb. ix. 5, from Lat./>ro//frfl/ori«w, Heb.ix. 5. 

PROPORTION, relation of parts, equality of ratios, analogy, 
symmetry. (F.,— L.) M. E. proportion, Chaucer, C. T. 11598. — F. 
proportion, * proportion,’ Cot. — Lat. proportionem, acc. of proportio, 
comparative relation. — Lat. pro-, before, here used to signify as re- 
gards or in relation to ; and portio, a portion, part ; see Pro- and 
Portion. Der. proportion, vb. ; proportion-able, proportion-abl-y, 
proportion-al, -al-ly, -ate, -ate-ly. 

PROPOSE, to offer for consideration. (F., — L., — Gk.) In 
Shak. Tam. Shrew, v. 2. 69. [We also find propone, whence pro- 
poning in Sir T. More, Works, p. 1107 g ; this is from hoX..proponere, 
and is really a different word ; see Propound.] — F. proposer, ‘ to 
purpose, also, to propose,' Cot. Compounded of pro-, prefix ; and 
F. poser, which is not from Lat. ponere, but is of Gk. origin, as 
shewn under pose ; see Pro- and Pose. Littrd remarks that in this 
word, as in other derivatives of F. poser, there has been confusion 
with I.at. ponere. Der. propos-er ; propos-al, spelt proposall in Min- 
sheu, a coined word, like bestow-al, refus-al, &c. Doublet, /i/r/o.ve(i), 
tj. V. jijr But propound, proposition, are unrelated. 

PROPOSITION, an offer of terms, statement of a subject, 
theorem, or problem. (F„ — L.) M. E. proposicioun, in the phrase 
lonues of proposicioun, to translate Lat. panes propositionis, Wyclif, 
Luke, vi. 4. — F. proposition, * a proposition,’ Cot. — Lat. propositionem, 
acc. of propositio, a statement. -• Lat. propositus, pp. of proponere, to 
propound; see Propound. ’D&r.proposition-al. 

PROPOUND, to offer for consideration, exhibit. (L.) Used as 
c(|uivalent to propose, but really distinct, and of different origin. 
Formed with excrescent d from the old verb to propone. Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 1107 g. ‘Artificially proponed and oppugned;’ Hall’s 
Chron. Hen. VII, an. 5 (R.) ‘ The glorie of God propouned ; ’ Bale, 
Image, pt. iii (R.) — Lat. proponere, to set forth. — Lat. pro-, forth ; 
and ponere, to put, set, pp. positus ; see Pro- and Position. Der. 
propound-er ; prnposit-ion, q. v. Also purpose (2), q. v. 

PROPRIETY, fitness. (F., — L.) ‘ Pro/riWfr, owing, special tie, 
qualitie, a just and absolute power over a free-hold;* Minsheu. 
L e. it had formerly the sense of property, of which it is a doublet ; 
see Robinson, tr. of More’s Utopia, ed. Lumby, p. 63, 1 . 32. — F. pro- 
prieU, * a property, propriety, ... a freehold in ; also, a handsome or 
comely assortment, &c. ; ’ Cot. — Lat. proprietatem, acc, of proprietas, 
a property, ownership ; also proper signification of words, whence 
the mod. sense. — Lat. proprius, one’s own. See Proper. Der. 
propriet-or, an incorrect substitute for proprietary, from O. F. proprie- 
taire, ‘ a proprietary, an owner,* Cot., from Lat. proprietarius, an 
owner. Cf. also O. F. proprietaire, adj. ‘ proprietary,’ Cot. Doublet, 
property. 

PROPULSION, PROPULSIVE; sec Propel. 

PROROGUE, to continue from one session to another, defer. 
(P\, — L.) Spelt prorogue in Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; earlier spelling 
proroge. Levins, ed. 1570. — Y.proroger, ‘ to prorogue,’ Cot. — Lat. 
prorogare, to propose a further extension of office, lit. ‘ to ask publicly; * 
hence to prorogue, defer. — Lat. /ro-, publicly ; and rogare, to ask ; see 
Pro- and Rogation. Der. prorog-at-ion, from F. prorogation, * a 
prorogation,* Cot. ; from Lat. acc. prorogationem. 

PROS-, prefix, to, towards. (Gk.) Properly Gk., but also ap- 
pearing in F. and Lat. words borrowed from Gk. — Gk. ir/wSt, towards ; 
fuller mrm vport, extended from vp 6 , before. + Bkt. prati, towards ; 
extended from pra, before, forwani, away. See Pro-. Der. pros- 
elyte, pros-ody, pros-opo-pwia. 

PROSCENIUM, the front part of a stage. (L.,-Gk.) Not in 


things, an expounder, prophet. — Gk. irp 6 , publicly, before all ; also, ^Todd’s Johnson ; merely Lat. proscenium. vpoaie^vtov, the place 
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before the scene where the actors appeared. — Gk. vp6, before ; and ® FBOTOSAB', readily assuming different shapes. (L., — Gk.) • Th* 


a scene ; see Fro- and Soeae. 

FBOSCBIBF, to publish the name of a person to be punished, 
to outlaw or banish, prohibit. (L.) In Levins, cd. 1570. — Lat. pro- 
ieribere, pp. proscripius, lit. ‘ to write publicly.’ — Lat. pro-, forth, 
publicly ; and seribere, to write ; see Pro- and Scribe. Der. pro- 
icript-ion, Jul. Cees, iv. 1. 17, from , proscription, ‘a proscription,* 
Cot., from Lat. proscriptionem \ proseript-ive. 

PROSE, straightforward si^ech, not poetically arranged. (F.,«- 
L.) M. E. prose, Chaucer, C. T. 45 16. — F. prose, ‘ prose,’ Cot. — Lat. 
prbsa, put for prorsa, in the phr. prorsa oratio, straightforward (or 
unimbellished) speech ; fern, of prorsus, forward, a contracted form 
of prouersus, lit. turned forward. s^I^at. />ro-, forward ; and f/tfr5tts,pp. 
of uertere, to turn. See Pro- and Verso. % The result, that 
prose is derived from Lat. uersus, whence E. verse, is remarkable. 
J)er. prose, vb., pros-er, pros-y, pros-i-iy, pros-i-ness ; pros-a-ic, from 
Lat. prosaicus, relating to prose. 

PROSECUTE, to pursue, continue, follow after, sue. (L.) In 
Levins, ed. 1570. Spelt proseguute, Robinson’s tr. of More’s Utopia, 
ed. Lumby, p. 132, 1 . 17, p. 133, 1 . 32. - Lat. prosecutus, prosequutus, 
pp. ol prosequi, to pursue; see Pursue. 'Der.prosecut-ion, Antony, 
IV. 14, 65, from Lat. acQ. prosecuiionem \ prosecui-or e=Lat. prosecutor •, 
prosecut-r-ix, formed with suffixes -r (« -or) and -ix, as in Lat. 
iestat-r-ix. Doublet, pursue. 

PROSELYTE, a convert. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. proselite, 
Wyclif, Deeds [Acts], ii. jo; afterwards conformed to the Lat. 
spelling with y. -■ O. F. proselite, ‘ a proselite, ’ Cot. — Lat. proselytum, 
acc. of proselytus. — Gk. irpoarjKvros, one who has come to a place, 
hence, as sb. a stranger, esj^. one who has come over to Judaism, a 
convert. Acts, ii. 10. — Gk. vpoatpxofuu, 1 come to, approach, perf. 
tense npnatkrjKvOa, 2nd aor. rrpaa^kOov (*« vpo(r-i]\v0op).^Gli. Trp6e, 
to ; and Kpxopuii, 1 come ; see Pros-. fi. On the relation between 
tp-Xopjai and ijk-vOov, see Curtius, i. 81 ; both are from ^ AR, to 
go ; cf. Skt. ri, to go. Der. proselyt-ise, proselyt-ism. 

PROSODY, the part of grammar that treats of the laws of verse. 
(F., •- L., — Gk.) In lien Jonson, Eng. Grammar, c. i. Spelt prosodie 
in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. prosodie, in use in the 16th cent. (Littre).— 
Lat. prosodia. — Gk. irpuacpbia, a song sung to an instrument, a tone, 
accent, prosody. — Gk.irpus, to, accompanying; and ^brj, an ode, 
song ; see Pros- and Ode. Der. prosod-i-al, prosodi-c-cd, prosodi-an, 
pro^od-ist, 

PROSOPOPOEIA, personification. (L., — Gk.) Spelt proso/cm, 
Sir P. Sidney, Apology lor Poetry, ed. Arber, p. 24. — Lat. prosope- 
pceia. — Gk. irpoowirorroda, personification. — Gk. wpoffunowotuv, to per- 
sonify. Gk. irpoauiTu-, crude form of irpuawitov, a face, person; and 
irouiV, to make. p. Gk, irpoacunov is from irpds, towards ; and 
&ir-, stem of dnp, face, appearance. See Pros-, Optic, and Poet. 
PROSPECT, a view, scene, expectation. (L.) In Shak. Much 
Ado, iv. I. 331 ; and in Levins. — Lat. prospect-us, a look out, distant 
view, prospect. — Lat. />ros/>«cb/s, pp. oi prospicere, to look forward.- 
Lat. pro-, before ; and spicere, specere, to look ; see Pro- and Spy. 
Dar. prospect, vb., in Levins ; prospeci-ive, M. E. prospectiue, Chaucer, 
C. T. 10458, from F. prospective, * the prospective, perspective, or 
optick, art,’ Cot., from l^at. adj. prospectiuus ; prospect-ivedy ; pros- 
pej -ion ; also prospectus (modem), = Lat. prospectus. 

PROSPEROUS, according to hope, successful. (L.) In Levins ; 
and in Surrey, tr. of Virgil, Am. iv. 579 (Lat. text). Imglishcd, by 
change of -us to -ous, as in arduous. See., from Lat. prosperus, also spelt 
prosper, according to one’s hope, favourable. — Lat. pro-, for, according 
to ; and sper- (as in sper-are), put for spes, hope. p. Spes is prob. 
from -^SPA, to draw out, whence also space and speed ; Fick,i. 251. 
Se2 Pro- and Despair. Der. prosperous-ly; prosper, verb, Bible of 
1551, 3 John, 2, and in Palsgrave, from O.F. prosper er, * to prosper,* 
Cot., which from Lat. prosperare, from prosper, adj. Also prosper-i-ty, 
in early use, M. E. prosperite, Ancren Riwle, p. 194, 1 . 14, from O. F. 
prosperite * Lat. acc. prosperitatem. 

PROSTITUTE, to expose for sale lewdly, to sell to lewdness, 
devote to shameful purposes. (L.) Minsheu. ed. 1627, has prosti- 
tute, verb, and prostitution. The verb is in Shale. Per. iv. 6. 201 ; and 
in Palsgrave. — Lat. prostitut-us, pp. of prostiiuere, to set forth, expose 
openly, prostitute.— Lat. pro-, forth; and statuere, to place, set; see 
Pro- and Statute. Der. prostitute, sb. = Lat. prostituta, fern. ; 
prostitut-ion, from F. prostitution, ‘a prostitution,* Cot., from Lat. 
acc. prostitutionem ; prostitut-or^ Lat. prosUtutor. 

PROSTRATE, lying on the ground, bent forward on the 
ground. (L.) ‘ It is good to slepe prostrate on their bealies ; ’ Sir 

T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 30 (R.) — Lat. prostratus, pp. of 
prosternere, to throw forward on the ground. — Lat. pro-, forward ; 
and sternere, to throw on the ground. See Pro- and Stratum. 
Der. prostrate, vb., Spenser, I . Q. i. 12. 6 ; prostrat-ion, from F. 
prostration, ' a prostrating,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. prostrationem. 


Protean transformations of nature ; * Cudworth, Intellectual System, 
p. 32 (R.) Coined, with suffix -an («=Lat. -anus), from Lat. Proteus, 
a sea-god who often changed his form. — Gk. Uporreit, a sea-god. 
PROTECT, to cover over, defend, shelter. (L.) In Shak. Tw. 
Nt. ii. 4. 75. [We find M. E. protectmr, Henrysoun, Complaint of 
Creseidc, 1 . 140 ; protection, Chaucer, C. * 1 *, 2365, 4876.] - Lat. pro- 
tect-us, pp. ofprotegere, to protect.— Lat. pro-, before ; and tegere, to 
cover ; sec Pro- and Tegument. Der. protect-ion, from F. pro- 
tection, * protection,* Cot., from Lat. acc. protectionem ; protect-ion-isi ; 
protect-ive\ protect-or, formerly protecteur, from F. protecteur, ‘a 
protector,’ from Lat. acc. protec tor em ; protect-or-al, protect-or- 
ship, protect-or-ate ; protect-r-ess, M. E. protectrice, A Ballad in 
Commendacion of Our Ladie, st. 9, in Chaucer’s Works, cd. 1561, 
fol. 329, back, from F. protectrice, * a protectrix,* Cot., formed from 
the acc. case of a Lat. protectrix*, a fern, form similar to testatrix. 
Also protegi, borrowed from mod. F. protegi, pp. of proUger, to 
protect, from Lat. protegere ; fern, form protegee. 

PROTEST, to bear public witness, declare solemnly. (F., — L.) 
In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 10. 28 ; the sb. protest occurs in The Tale of 
Beryn, ed. Furnivall, I. 3905. — F. protester, * to protest,* Cot. — Lat. 
protestare, protestari, to protest. — Lat. pro-, publicly ; and testari, to 
bear witness, from testis, a witness. See Pro- and Testify. Der. 
protest, sb., protest-er ; Protest-ant, from F. protestant, pres. part, of 
protester; Protest-ant-ism; protest-ai-ion, ChaviCtY, C. T. 3139, from 
F. protestation, * a protestation,’ from Lat. acc. protestationem. 
PROTHAIiAMIUM, a song written on the occasion of a 
marriage. (L., — Gk.) See the Pro/An/awn’on written by Spenser.— 
Late Lat. proihalamium, or prothalaminn. "^Gk. vpoBakdfxtov, a song 
written before a marriage; notin Liddell and Scott, but coined (with 
prefix iTpo-) as a companion word to Epithalamium, q. v. 
PROTOCOL, the first draught or copy of a document. (F. — L., 

— Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — O. F. />r*o/oco/<*, also protecole, ‘ the 
first draught or copy of a deed,’ Cot. [Cf. Ital. protocollo, * a booke 
wherein scriveners register all their writings, anything that is first 
made, and needeth correction ; ’ Florio.] — Low Lat. protocoUum. — 
Late Gk. npuroKokkoy, not in Liddell and Scott, but explained by 
Scheler. It meant, in Byzantine authors, orig. the first leaf glued on 
to M.SS., in order to register under whose administration, and by 
whom, the MS. was written ; it was afterwards particularly applied 
to documents drawn up by notaries, because, by a decree of Jiisiinian, 
such documents were always to be accompanied by such a first leaf 
or fly-leaf. It means ‘ first glued-on,’ i.c. glued on at the beginning. 

— Gk. TTpwro-, crude form oi irpcvTos, first ; and Kokkqv, to glue, from 
Gk. Kukka, glue. p. Gk. npuros is a supcrl. form from irp6, before ; 
see Pro-. The root of Kukka is unknown ; cf. Russ, klei, glue. 

PROTOMARTYR, the first martyr. (F..-L.,-Gk.) ‘The 
holy proihomartyr seynt Alboon ; ’ Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 151. — F. 
proto7narfyre, ‘ the first martyr,’ Cot. — Late Lat. prototnartyr. — Gk. 
TrpwropapTvp ; coined from irpwro-, crude form of trpwros, first, superl. 
of irpu, before ; and fidprvp, a martyr, later form of fMprvs, a witness. 
Sec Pro- and Martyr. 

PROTOTYPE, the original type or model. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

* There, great cxcn.plar, prototype of kings ; ’ Daniel, at Panegyric to 
the King’s Majesty tR.) And in Minsheu. — F. />ro^o(y/)^, *the first 
form, type, or pattern of,* Cot. — Lat. protntypum, iieut. of prototypus, 
adj., original. — Gk. itpqjtotvttov, a prototype; neut. of irpoToTvitos, 
according to the first form. — Gk. irpuiro-, crude form of irpuiros, first, 
supcrl. of irpo, before ; and rviros, a type. See Pro- and Typo. 
^ So also, with the same prefix, we have proto-plasm, proio-phyte, &c, 
PROTRACT, to prolong. (L.) ‘ Without longer protractyng of 
tyme;* Hall’s Chron., Hen. VI. an. 38 (R.); and in Shak. — Lat. 
protract-us, pp. of protrakere, to draw forth, prolong. — Lat. pro-, forth ; 
and trahere, to draw ; see Pro- and Trace. Der. protract-ion (not 
F.) ; protract-ive, Shak. Troil. i. 3. 20; protract-or. 

PROTRUDE, to push forward, put out. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 20, § mm Lat. protrudere, to thrust forth.- Lat. 
pro-, forth ; and trudere, to thrust, allied to E. threat ; see Pro- and 
Threat. Der. protrus-ion, coined from Lat. pp. protrusus; pro- 
trus-ive. 

PROTUBERANT, prominent, bulging out. (L.) * Protuberant, 
swelling or puffing up ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Phillips, ed. 1706, 
has both protuberant and protubet'ance. The rare verb protuberate 
sometimes occurs ; see Rich. — Lat. protuberant-, stem of pres. part, of 
protuberafe, to bulge out. — I.at. pro-, forward; and tuber, a swelling; 
see Pro- and Tuber. Der. protuberance. , 

PROUD, haughty, arrogant. (E.) M. E. prud (with long «), 
Havelok, 302; Ancren Riwle, p. 176, 1 . 17; later j>rowrf, P. Plowman, 
B. iii. 178. Older form prut (with long u), Ancren Riwle, p, 376, 1 . 
19; Layamon, 8828 (earlier text; later text, prout).^K.S. prdt, 
^ proud; a word of which the traces are slight; the various reading 
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pnltw for ranene in the A.S. Chron. an. 1006. is only found in MS. F, ft provocation,’ Cot., froin Lat. acc, prouoeationem ; provoe-at-ivet Henry- 
of the 1 2th century; see Earle, Two A. S. Chronicles, notes, p. 336. soun, Test, of Creseide, st. 33 ; provoe-at^ive-ness. 

Yet its earlier existence may be safely inferred from the occurrence PROVOST, a principal or chief, esp. a principal of a college or 
of the derived words prutung, pride, Mone, Quellcn, p. 355, and chief magistrate of a Scottish town, a prefect. (F., — L.) M. K. 
pryte in iElfric's Homilies, ii. 320, formed by the usual vowel-change prouost (with m«v), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1. 293 ; pro- 
from I* to y; see Pride. p. Moreover, we find Icel. prudr, uest, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 268, 1 . 7. — O. F. provost 
proud, borrowed from A.S.; with which cf. Dan. prud, stately, (Burguy), variant of /►rwos/, ‘ the provost or president of a college;* 
magnifi cent . Root unknown. Der. proud-ly; also pride, q. v. Cot.— Lat. prapositum, acc. of prcepositits, a prelect ; lit. * one who is 

PROVE, to test, demonstrate, experience. (F.,-L.) In old set over,* pp. of pr«B/>owrtf, to set over. - Lat. />rar, before ; and 
authors, it commonly means * to test,* as in the proverb, ‘ the cxcep- to place. See Pre- and Position. p. Ducange gives propositor 
tion proves the rule* — Lat. 'exceptio probat regulam ;* a phrase often as equivalent to propositus ; it is certain that the prclixpro- is due to 
foolishly used to signify that ‘an exception demonstrates a rule,’ which confusion of the Lat. prefix pro- with pro; the mod. F. prevot keeps 
is plainly absurd. M. E. proven, preuen (with u for v), P. Plowman, the correct form. ^ The A. S. prafost is formed directly from the 
B.viii. 120, A.ix. 115. Older spelling Ancren Riwle, p. 390, Latin. In Italian we find both prevosto and preposto; shewing that 
1 . 32 . — O. F. prover, pruver, later prouver, ‘to prove, try, essay, v is due to the older T>eT. provost-marshal, provost -ship. 
verific, approve, assure,* &c. ; Cot. — Lat. prohare, to test, try, ex- PROW, the fore-part of a ship. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In Minsheu, ccl. 
amine, orig. to judge of the goodness of a thing. — Lat. probus, 1627.— O. F. prove (mod. ¥. prove), ‘ the prow, or forepart of a ship 
good, excellent. Root uncertain. p. From the Lat. probare are Cot. Cf. Ital.'^orfa, />r«a. — Lat. prora, the prow of a ship ; the second 
also derived, not only Port, provar. Span, probar, Ital. provare, but r disappearing in order to avoid the double trill. — Ck. npeypa (for 
also A.S. prdjian. Laws of Ine, § 20, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. ftpuH-pa), the prow; extended from irpwJf, in front (usually early), an 
1 16, Du. proeven, Icel. prdfa, Swed. prbfva, Dan. prove, G. proben, old locative form connected with irp6, before ; see Pro-. 
prohiren. The mod. E. prove seems to have been taken from the F. PROWESS, bravery, valour. (F., — L.) Originally ‘excellence.’ 
rather than from Lat. directly. Dot. provable, prov-abl-y, provable- M. E. prowes, prowesse, Rob. of Gloiic. p. 12, 1. 20; p. 112,1.2; 
ness; and see proof , probable, probation, probe, probity, ap-prove, dis-ap- pruesse. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . 556. — O. F. • prowesse,* 
prove, dis-prove, im-prove, re-prove, re-prob-ate. Cot. ; formed with suffix -esse ( = Lat. -itia) from O. F. prou, brave, 

PROVEEDER, dry food for beasts, as hay and com. (F., — L.) mod. ¥. preux, ‘hardy, doughty, valiant, full of prowess;’ Cot. 
In Shak. Hen. V, iv. 3. 58; Oth. i. i. 48. The final r is an E. addi- p. The etyrn. of O. F. prou is much disputed ; it occurs also in the 
tion, just as in lavender ; it seems to be due to the preservation of the forms prod, prud, pros,proz, &c., fern, prode, prude ; we also find Prov. 
final e in M. E. prouende, provende, which was orig. a trisyllabic word, proz, Ital. prode. y. But, besides the adj. prou, we also find a sb. 
Shak. has also the shorter form provand. Cor. ii. i. 367, which is, prou, formerly prod, in the sense of ‘ advantage; ’ thus bon prou leur 
strictly, a better form. The M. E. prouende also meant ‘ prebend,* as //ice = much good may it do them. This is the common M.E. prow, 
in : ^Prouende, rent, or dignitd ; * Rom. of the Rose, 6931. Accord- meaning profit, advantage, benefit, as in Chaucer, C.T. 1 223^, 1 333S. 
ing to Stratmann, occurs in the sense of ‘ provender ’ in S. It is certain that was used to translate Lat. />roft/ 7 /i.s, and that 
Robert Manning's Hist, of England (unpubli.shcd), ed. Fumivall, 1 . prou was used to translate probus, but the sense of the words was, 
1 1 188. — F. provende, ‘provender, also, a prebendry;’ Cot. [In nevertheless, not quite the same, and they seem to have been drawn 
O.F. it also has the sense of ‘prebend;’ see Littre.] — Lat./>r<E6i«da, together by the influence of a popular etymology which supposed 
a payment ; in late Lat. a daily allowance of provisions, also a pre- prou to represent probus, but which is prob. wrong. For example, 
bend; Ducange. Fern, of preebendus, "pass. ini. ipart. ol pratbere, to we cannot explain the fem. or /►rwrfe as = Lat. which would 
afford, give ; see Prebend. ^ We might also explain the mod. rather have given a form prove, 'The d is very pcrsistenl ; we still 
form as due to confusion with M. E. prouendre, which meant ‘a pre- find the fem. prude even in mod. E., and we must obseiTC that Ital. 
bendary,* or person enjoying a prebend, where the suffix answers to prode means both ‘advantage’ and ‘valiant,* whilst the ¥.pnid'homme 
mod. E. -er, so that prouendre =^prebend-er. See the passages quoted simply meant, at first, ‘brave man,* c. It seems best to accept 
in Richardson, esp. from Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 81, 1. 2, the suggestion that the word is due to the Lat. prep, pro, often used 
p. 210, 1 . 27. ‘Now is steward for his achates [purchases] .... in the sense of ‘in favour of* or ‘for the benefit of; ’ and to explain 
personer and prouendre alone,’ i. e. sole partner and prebendary ; (with Scheler) the d as due to the occasional form prod-, appearing 
Test, of Love, b. iii. fol. 296, col. 2, ed. 1651. in Lat. prod-esse, to be useful to, to do good, to benefit. f. This 

PROVERB, a short familiar sentence, an adage, a maxim. (F.,— would also explain the use of O. F. prod, prou, as an adverb. Col. 
L.) M. E. prouerbe (with u^v), Wyclif, John, xvi. 29. — F.7)roi;er6^, has : ‘ Prou, much, greatly, enough; * which seems to be nothing but 
• a proverb.’ — Lat. a common saying, proverb. — Lat. pro-, the lat. prod- (without its accompanying -esse) in the sense of * suffi- 

publicly ; and uerbum, a word. See Pro- and Verb. Der, pro- cient.’ See Pro-, and Prude. 

verb-i-al, from Lat. prouerbialis, formed from prouerbi-um with suffix PROWL, to rove in search of plunder or prey. (C. ?) * To proitle 

-alis; proverh-i-al-ly. for fishe, percontari ; To proule for riches, omnia appetere ;* Levins, 

PROVIDE, to make ready beforehand, prepare, supply. (L.) I M. H to search about ; Chaucer, C.T. 16880. *Prollyn,as 

In Shak. Com. Errors, i. i. 81 ; and in Palsgrave. — Lat. prouidere, ratchys [dogs that hunt by scent], Scrutor,’ Prompt. Parv. * Prol- 
to act with foresight, lit. to foresee. — Lat. pro-, before ; and uidere, lynge, or sekynge, Perscrutacio, investigacio, scnitinium ; ’ id. ‘ Pur- 
to see. See Pro- and Vision. Der. provid-er, Cymb. iii. 6. 53. lyn, idem quod Prollyn;' id. ‘ I prolie, 1 go here and there to seke 
Also provid-ent, Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 1 1, 1 . J39, from Lat. prouident-, a thyng, ie tracasse. Prolyng for a promocyon, ambition;' Palsgrave, 
stem of pres. part, of prouidere ; provid-ent-ly ; also provid-ence, M. E. Wedgwood well says : ‘ The derivation from a supposed ¥.proieler*, 
providence, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1 . 5008, from F. />rovi- to seek one’s prey, is extremely doubtful.* I will go further, and 
dence^m^ljaX. prouidentia; vr\ienee providenti-al, providenti-al-ly. Also say that it is impossible; there is no such F. word, nor any rc.ison 
(from Lat. pp. prouis-us) provis-ion. Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. w% there should be ; if there were, it would surely have given us a 
ii. c. 12, from F. provision acc. prouisionem; provis-ion, verb, form preyle rather than prolle; and lastly, the notion t>f ‘prey’ is 
provis-ion-al,provis-ion-al-ly; provis-or, IU.K. prouisour, I*. Plowman, by no means inseparably connected with the use of M. Iv /'rote. 
B. iv. 133, from F.^rowsettr,* a provider,* Cot., — Lat. acc. />rof«sorm; p. It means rather ‘to keep poking about,’ and I suspect it to 
provis-or-y, provis-or-i-ly. Also provis-o, i Hen. IV, i. 3. 78, from the be a contracted frequentative form, standing for progle, weakened 
jLat. law-phrase proviso quod^ii being provided that, in use a.d. 1350 form of prokle ; ^here progle is the frequentative of progue or prog, 
(Ducange) ; pi. provisos. Doublet, purvey ; doublet of provident, to search about, esp. for provisions, and prohe is an old verb 

prudent . meaning to thrust or poke. See prog or progue, to go a-begging, 

PROVIKCE, a business or duty, a portion of an empire or state, to procure by beggarly trick, in Todd’s Johnson and Nares. 
a region, district, department. (F., — L.) M. E. prouynce, province ‘ And that man in the gown, in my opinion. Looks like a proguing 
(with «— v), Wyclif, Deeds [Acts], xxiii. ^4. province, ‘a pro- [ist ed. knave;* Beaum. and Fletcher, Span. Curate, iii. 

vince,' Cot — Lat.pro*«Wa, a territory, conquest. p. Of unknown 3 (Ascanio). * We travel sea and soil, we pry, v/e prowl, We pro- 
origin; the various explanations are unfounded and unsatisfactory, gress and we prog from pole to pole ;’ Quarles, Eniblems (Narcs). 
Der. provinci-al, Meas. fbrMeas. v. 318 ; provinci-al-ly, provinci-al-ism, * Probe, to stir or poke about ; probing about, a familiar term applied 
PROVISION, PROVISO ; see under Provide. I to a person who is busily looking for something, and examining, as 

PROVOSIE, to call forth, excite to action or anger, offend, chal- we say, every hole and corner ; prolle, to search or prowl about, to 
lenge. (F., — L.) M. E. prouoben. Prompt. Parv. — F. proyoqver, ‘ to rob, poll, or steal, to plunder ; * Halliwell. See two more^ exx. of 
provoke,’ Cot.^'LaX, prouocare, to call forth, challenge, incite, pro- probe, to poke, in Nares, ed. Halliwell. ‘ Prober, a poker;’ Jamie- 
voke. — Lat. pro-, forth; and uocare, to call, from uoc-, stem of vox, son. y. If this be right, the derivation is plainly from W. procio, 
the voice. See Pro- and Vocal. Der. provob-ing, provok-ing-ly ; to thrust, to stab, to poke, to * proke ; * and the sense of ‘ begging’ 
provoc-at-ion, in Fabyan’s Chron. vol. i. c. 64, from F, provocation, ‘a ^ seems to have been suggested by confusion with M. E.probken, to 
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beg. Thus we have : ‘ Prokkyn, or stifly askyn, Procor, Procito ; * 
l^rompt. Parv. This last form is related to Dan. prakke, explained 
by ‘ to prog ’ in Ferrall and Repp, though probably orig. of different 
origin ; also to Swed. pracha, to go begging, G. prachern^ prachen, to 
solicit earnestly, to beg. Moreover, the Dan. and G. words may be 
mere adaptations from Lat. procaret to ask, rather than cognate 
forms from the same root PARK, to pray, to ask, noticed under 
Pray. But the whole of the words here noticed are somewhat 
obscure. ^ The common vulgar word prog, provisions, is a mere 
derivative of the verb to progt to search for odds and ends. 
PROXIMITY, nearness. (F., — L.) Spelt proximitie in Minsheu, 
cd. 1637. — F, proximiUt * proximity ; ' Cot. — Lat. proximi totem, acc. 
of proximitas ; formed with suffix -/as from proximi^^ proximo ., crude 
form of proxinms, very near, which is a sujjcrl. lorm from prope, near ; 
see Propinquity. Der. Also proxim ate, rather a late word, see 
exx. in R. and Todd’s Johnson, from Lat. proximatus, pp. of 
proximare, t o approach, from prnximm, very near ; proxim-ate-ly, 
PROXY, the agency of one who acts for another ; also an agent. 
(Low Lat., — L.) ‘Vnles the King would send a proxie',^ Fox, 
Martyrs, p. 978, an. 15,^6 (R.) l^roxy is merely a vulgar contraction 
for procuracy, which is properly an agency, not an agent. ‘ Procura- 
tor, is used for him that gathercth the fruits of a benefice for another 
man ; An. 3 Rich. II, stat. 1. cap. 2. And procuracy is used for the 
specialtie whereby he is authorized, ibid ; * Minsheu, ed. 1627. Pro- 
curacy is Englished from Low Lat. procuratia, a late form used as 
equivalent to Lat. procuratio, a management. Similarly, proctor is a 
contraction for procurator, a manager ; see Proctor, Procure. 
The contracted forms, proctor and proxy, seem to have come into use 
at the close of the 14th century. Cf. ‘ Prokecye, prociiracia ; Proke- 
towre. Procurator;* Prom])l. Parv. Also prockesy. Palsgrave. It 
thus appears that the syllable -ra- was dropped, whilst u was first 
weakened to e and afterwards disappeared. 

PRUDE, a woman of affected modesty. (F., — L.) In Pope, Rape 
of the Lock, i. 63, iv. 74, v. 36; Tatler, no. 102, Dec. 3, 1709.— F. 
prude, orig. used in a good sense, excellent, as in ^preude femme, a 
chast, honest, modest matron,’ Cot. O.F. prode ; fern, form of O. F. 
^od, prud, excellent; the etymology of which is discussed under 
Prowess, q. v. Der. prud-hh ; prud-ish-ly, Pope, Dunciad, iv. 194; 
prud-e-ry. Pope, Answer to Mrs. Howe, 1 . i, from F*. pruderie. 
PRUDEInT, discreet, sagacious, frugal. (F., — L.) 'M. 11. pru- 
dent, Chaucer, C. T. 1 244. — F. prudent, * prudent/ Col. — Lat. pru- 
dent-em, acc. of prudens, iirudcnt. p. Prudens is a contracted form 
of prduidens ; see Provident. Der. prudently ; prudence, M. E. 
prudence, Wyclif, i Cor. i. 19, from ¥. prudence = Lat. prudentia; 
prudenti-al, Blount's Gloss., cd. 1C74, coined from Lat. prudentia. 

PRUNE (I), to trim trees, divest of what is sujierfluous. (F.?— 
L. V) The old lorm is proine, proin ; see exx. of proin in Nares and 
Jamieson. In Chaucer, C. T. 9885, it is said of Damian, when 
dressing himself un smartly: ‘lie kcmbelh him [combs himself], he 
Proinetk him and piketh,’ where the Harl. MS. has pruneth. It 
here means to trim, trick out, adorn. Ciascoigne speaks of imps, 
i. e. scions of trees, which ‘ growe crookt, bycause they be not 
proynd,* i. e. pruned ; Steel Glas, 458. It was esp. used of birds, in 
the sense ‘ to pick out damaged feathers and arrange the plumage 
with the bill* (Schmidt), Cymb. v. 4. 118; cf. L. L. L. iv. 3. 183. 
6. Tyrwhitt, with reference to proinen in Chaucer, says ; ‘ It seems to 
have signified, originally, to take cuttings from vines, in order to 
plant them out. F rom hence it has been used for the cutting away 
of the superfluous shoots of all trees, which we now call pruning ; 
and for that operation, which birds, and particularly hawks, per- 
form upon themselves, of picking out their superfluous or damaged 
feathers. Gower, speaking of an eagle, says : “For there he pruneth 
him and piketh As do than hauke, whan him wcl liketh;” Conf. Amant. 
i*** 75 ** Y* Ike etymology is from F'. provigner, 

* to plant or set a stocke, staulke, slip, or sucker, for increase ; hence 
to propagate, multiply,* &c. ; Cot. This may have been shortened 
to pro'gner, thus giving M. E. proinen ; and, in fact, Littre gives the 
Berry forms of provigner as preugner, progner, prominer. This verb is 
from the F". sb. provin, *a slip or sucker planted,’ Cot.; O.¥.provain\ 
cl. Ital. propaggine, a vine-sucker laid in the ground. — Lat. propa- 
ginem, acc. of propago, a layer, sucker. See Propagate, if There 
is a slight difficulty, owing to the want of full proof of the transfer 
of sense from * setting suckem * to that of ‘ trimming trees.* Hence 
Wedgwood, noting the occasional form preen, to dress feathers, used 
of a bird, refers us to CJael. prin, a pin, Icel. prjm. But the Icel. 
word seems to be merely borrowed from Gaelic, and the change 
of vowel from i in prin to u in prune is not explained. Der. prun-er. 
PRUNE (a), a plum. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Sir T, Elyot, Castel 
of Helth, b. ii. c. prune, * a plum»* Cot. — Lat. prunpm, a plum. 
— Gk. vpovvov, shorter form of npov/jvov, a plum ; vpovvot, shorter 
form of wpovfivot, a plum-tree. Root unknown. Der. prun-ella, or 
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^prun-ello, Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 204, the name of a strong woollen 
stuff of a dark colour, so named from prunella, the Latinised form 
of F.prunelle, a sloe, dimin. of prune. Doublet, plum. 

PRURIENT, itching. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. 
prurient-, stem of pruriens, pres. part, of prurire, to itch, orig, to 
bum; cognate with E. freeze; see Freeze. Der. prurience, 
prurienc-y. 

PRY, to peer, to gaze. (O. Low G.) M. E. pryen, prien, Chaucer, 
C.T. 3458 ; P. Plowman, B. xvi. 168 ; Will, of Paleme, 5019; Polit. 
Songs, ed. Wright, p. 222, 1 . 11. It is merely the same word as 
M. E. piren, to peer, used in precisely the same sense ; we have 
numerous instances of a shifting of the letter r, as in bride, M. E, 
burd, and in bird, M. E. brid. See Peer (2), which is a doublet. 

PSAXiM, a sacred song. (L., — Gk.) M. E. psalm, frequently 
salm, in very early use, Layamon, 23754. A. S. sealm ; see Sweet’s 
A. S. Reader. — Lat. psalmus. — Gk. paKfids, a touching, a feeling, 
esp, the twitching of the strings of a harp ; hence, the sound of the 
harj), a song, psalm. — Gk. rpaXXdv, to touch, twitch, twang ; from 
base PSAL, put for SPAL. — SPAR, to struggle, throb ; whence 
also Skt. sphur, sphnr, to tremble, throb, struggle, Gk. dairaipew, to 
pant, G. sich sperren, to struggle. Her. psalm-ist. Levins, F.psalmiste 
(Cot.), from Lat. psalmisia, late Gk. il/aKpuarrjs ; psalm-ody, spelt 
psalmodie in Minsheu, F. psalmodie (Cot.), from late Lat. psalmodia, 
from Gk. ipaKfjupbia, a singing to the harp, which from paKpi-, stem of 
\l/akpL6s, and a song, ode (sec Ode) ; psalmodi-c-al, psedmod-ist. 
Also psaltery, q^. 

PBAIiTERY» a kind of stringed instrument. (F., — L., — Gk.) 
In Shak. Cor. v. 4. 52. M. E. sautrie, Chaucer, C. T. 3213. — O. F\ 
psalterie, in use in the 12th cent. ; see Littre, s. v. psalirrion, which is 
the mod. F'. form. — Lat. psalterium. — Gk. ipaKri^piov, a stringed in- 
strument. — Gk. xl/aXriip, a harper ; formed jfrom paX.-, base of 
Xetu, to harp ; with suffix answering to Aryan -tar, and denoting the 
agent. See Psalm. Der. psalter, M. E. sauter, Holi Meidenhad, 
ed. Cockayne, p. 3, from O. F. psaltier, ‘ a psaulter, book of psalms,* 
Cot., from Lat. psalterium, (1) a psaltery, (2) a song sung to the 
psaltery, the Psalte r. 

PSEUDONYM, a fictitious name. (F'., — Gk.) Modem ; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. Borrowed from F.pseudonyme, used by Voltaire, 
A.D. 1772 (Littre). — Gk. \f/evbwvvfws, adj., called by a false name.— 
Gk. \fjevbo-, put for xpevbos, a falsehood (cf. pivbijs, false) ; and owfia, 
ovofjta, a name. [The <w results from the coalescence of the double 0.] 
p. The Gk. \l/evbo$ is allied to tf/vbp6s, dvMs (base ^vb-), false ; and 
to \pv$-09, a lie, orig. a whisper ; cf. ^vOO^uv, to whisper. This is 
from a base ij/vB- — SPUT, an extension of the imitative .^SPU, to 
blow, whence also to blow, and Skt. phut, the imitative 

sound of blowing. y. For the Gk. bvopa, see Name. Der. 
pseudonym-ous. 

PSHAW, interjection of disdain. (E.) * A peevish fellow . . . 

disturbs all with phhes and pshaws ; * Spectator (cited by Todd). 
An imitative word, like pish ; from the sound of blowing. Cf. also 
pooh. 

PSYCHICAli, pertaining to the soul. (L., — Gk.) Modem; 
formed with suffix -cd from psychic-us, the Latinised form of Gk. 
}f/vxtfc6t, belonging to the soul or life. — Gk. the soul, life, 

orig, breath. — Gk. Jl/dx-fo', to blow ; extended from the base if/v- = 
^ SPU, to blow ; see Pseudonym. Der. psycho-logy, where the 
suffix -logy = Gk. suffix -Xoyia, from Xoy6t, discourse, which from 
\4yfiu, to speak ; hence, psycholog-i-c-al, -al-ly ; psycholog-ist. Also 
met-em-psychosis, q. v. 

PTARMIGAN, a species of grouse. (Gaelic.) ‘ The ptarmigan 
grous’ is mentioned in an K. translation of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., 
London, 1 792, vol. ii. p. 48. The singular spelling ptartnigan, with 
a needless initial p, seems to be F>ench, and appears in Littr«^’s 
Diet. — Gael, tarmachan, ‘ the bird ptarmigan ; ’ Irish tarmochan, 
'the bird called the termagant (I).* I do not know the sense of the 
word ; the Gael, verb tarmaich means * to originate, be the source of, 
gather, collect, dwell, settle, produce, beget.* 

PUBERTY, the age of full developement, early manhood. 
(F'., — L.) Spelt pubertie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. puberte, * youth/ 
Cot. — Lat. pubertatem, acc. of puhertas, the age of maturity. — Lat. 
pubes, the signs of manhood, hair. p. Allied to pu-pus, a boy, 
pu pa, a girl ; from ^ PU, to beget ; see Puppet, iTipil. Der. 
pub-esc-ent, arriving at puberty, from pubescent-, pres. part, of pubescere, 
inceptive v^rb formed from sb. pub-es ; pubescence. 

PuBIjIC, belonging to the people, general, common to all. 
(F.,— L.) * Publyke toke his [its] begynnynge of people;* Sir T. 

Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. i. And in Palsgrave. — F. public, 
masc., puhlique, fern., ‘publick,’ Cot — publicus, public; O. Lat. 
poblicus, poplicus, p. A contracted form of Lat popul-ic-us *, 
formed from populus, people ; see People. Der. puhlic-ly, public- 
^ house, public-ist, one skilled in public law; public- i-ty, a modem word, 
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from F. coined as if from a Lat* acc. ♦. And a related to Low G. pudde^wurst^ a thick black*pudding’, and to 

step^blic-an^ pnhlic-cU-ioH^ publish, ^ puddig, thick, stumpy ; see Poodle. And perhaps Fout and Put 

PtJBIiICAN, a tax-gatherer ; inn-keeper. (L.) M. E. publican, belong to the same family. 

Ormulum, 10147 ; spelt pupplican in Wychf, Luke, iii. 1 2, where it is FUBDIiE (i), a small pool of muddy water. (C.) M. E. podel, 
used to translate Lat. piAUeanus, with the sense of tax-gatherer. Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 54, 1. 5, Like pool, it is of Celtic 
[The sense of ‘ inn-keeper ’ is modem.] — Lat. publicanus, a farmer of origin ; but this is obscured by the loss of / after p, as in the case of 
the public revenue, from puhlieanus, adj., belonging to the public patch, M. E. podel stands for plodel, and the loss of / was due to the 
revenue. Extended from publicus, public ; see Pubuc. recurrence of the letter in the suffix ; just as in the case of bubble, put 

PUBIilCATION, a publishing, that which is published. (F.,— for blubble, the dimin. of blob; see Bubble. p. Again, the 
L.) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 326. — F. publication, ‘a publication,* Cot. suffix -e/ is an E. suffix, put in place of the Celtic suffix -an or •ack, 
«»Lat. publicationem, acc. of pu^/tcar/o.—Lat. ptAlicatus, pp. of pub- which was not so well understood.— Irish plodach, puddle, mire; 
licare, to make public. -Lat. puhlicus, public; see Public. plodan, a small pool ; Gael, plodan, a small pool. Dimin. of Irish 

PUBIilSH, to niake public. (F., — L.) M.E. puhlischen, pup- and Gael, plod, a pool, standing water. Cf. Skt. bathed, wet; 

liseken, ‘He was ri?tful, and wolde not puplische hir;’ Wyclif, Irish p/of/mm, I float. The orig. sense of p/orf is ‘ flooded water.*— 
Matt. i. 19. Also publhhen, Chaucer, C. T. 8291. This is a quite ^ PLU, to swim ; see Plod, Flood, Float. Der. pttddle (2). 
irregular formation, due perhaps to some confusion with O.F.ptfwp/er, PUDDXiE (2), to make muddy; to make thick or close with 
to people, and conformed to other E. verbs in -i.sA, which are usually clay, so as to render impervious to water ; to work iron. (C.) Shak. 
formed from F. verbs in -ir making the pres. part, in -issant. It has puddle, to make muddy or thick. Com. Err. v. 173; Oth. iii. 4. 
is founded on Y.puhlier, ‘to publish.* Cot. — Lat. puhlicare, to make 143. Hence the various technical uses. P'rom Puddle (1), Cf. 
public. — Lat. publicus, public. See Public. Der. puhli&h-er, Irish and Gael.^/orfo/incArf, paddling in water ; from phdan, a small 

PUCE, the name of a colour. (F., — L.) ‘ Puce, of a dark brown pool. Dor. puddUer, puddl-ing, 

colour;* Todd’s Johnson. — F. puce, a flea; couleur puce, puce- PUERIIiE, childish. (F., — L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. fThc 

coloured; Hamilton. Thus it is lit. ‘flea-coloured.’ The O. F. sb. p«en7i<y is in much earlier use, occurring in Minsheu, ed. 1627.] 
spelling of puce^ is pulce (Cotgrave). — Lat. pulicem, acc. of pulex, — Q.f*. pueril, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 16th cent, 

a flea. + Gk. t//uAAa a flea. p. Hence Gk. ipv\-\a (Littre); mod. F. p«i^ri7. — Lat. pnerilh, boyish. — Lat. ptier, a boy, 

(sscrin/A-ya) and Lat. pul-ex {^spul-ex) are to be connected with Skt. lit. ‘one begotten.*— -^PU, to beget ; cf. Skt. pota, the young of any 
sphur, to move quickly, from V SPAR, to throb. The orig. sense is animal, putra, a son. And see Foal. Der. pueril-i-ty, from F. 
* quick jumper ’ or ‘ jerker,* from its motion. ^ Todd says that puerilite, ‘ puerility,* Cot. So also puer-peral, relating to child-birth, 
E. puce is the same as E. puke, an old word occurring in Shak. in the from Lat, puerpera, fem. adj., child-bearing ; from puer-, stem of 
-phtose ptihe-stocking, i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 78. Todd also cites ‘Cloths . . . puer, a child, and parere, to bear, produce, for which see Parent. 
puke, brown-blue, blacks* from Stat. 5 and 6 Edw. VI, c. vi. But PUFF, to blow. (E.) M.E. puffen, Ancren Riwle, p. 272, 1. i. 
the true sense of puke is uncertain, and the origin of the word un- Not found in A. S., but of imitative origin, and maybe claimed as E. 

known. It cannot be the same word as puce. It occurs not only in G. puffen, to puff, pop, strike, Dan. pnffe, to 

PUCK, a goblin, mischievous sprite. (C.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. pop, Swed. puffa, to crack, to push, but in W. pxvff, a puff, a sharp 
Dr. ii. 1.40. M.E. P. Plowman, C.xvi. 164, on which passage hla&t, puffio, to come in puffs. Cf. G. puff, a puff; puffi inter- 
see my note. It first appears in Richard Coer de Lion, 1. 566, in jection, &c. p. All from a base PU or BU, expressive of the act of 
Weber, Met. Romances, ii. 25. Of Celtic origin. — Irish puca, an elf. blowing, which is variously expanded in Skt. bukk, to sound, to bark, 
sprite, hobgoblin ; W. a hobgoblin. Cf. Gael, and Irish Lithuan. pukszti, to pant, &c. And see Buffer (i). Buffet (i). 
bocan, a si^ctre, apparition ; Com. bucca, a hobgoblin, bugbear, 7. The form pop is a mere variant ; see Pop. And see Pooh. Der. 
scare-crow ; W. bwg, a hobgoblin. + Icel. puki, a wee devil, an imp. ptff-er, puff-er-y, puff-y, puff-i 4 y, puff-i-ness. Also puff-in, q. v. 

+ G. sptdk, an apparition, hobgoblin, ghost. p. The G. form PUFFIE, the name of a bird. (E.) 'Puffin, a lowle so called ;’ 
shews that an initial .s has been lost; and the root takes the form Minsheu, ed. 1627. 'Puffin, a sort of coot or sea-gull, a bird sup- 

SPU, possibly to blow, inflate ; but this is doubtful. The Dan. pog, posed to be so called from its round belly, as it were swelling 

Swed. pojke, a boy, are unrelated ; cf. Finn, poica, a son (E. Muller.) and puffing out ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. And in Skelton, Phylyp 
y. It is clear that E. bug, as in hug-bear, hum-bug, is nothing but a Sparowe, 454. (The F. pujffn is borrowed from PI.) Piffn Island, 
weakened form of puck; see Bug (i). Thus pwc? is a more original near Anglesca, abounds with these birds, or formerly did so ; but the 
form, and it is not possible to connect bug with Lithuan. baughs, W. name for the bird is pal. The reason assigned by Phillips is prob. 
terrific, as erroneously suggested under Bug (l). The whole of the right one; Webster thinks it is named from its peculiar swelling 
section B in that article is wrong. Doublets, pug, bug. beak, which somewhat resembles that of the parrot. But it comes to 

PUCKEK, to gather into folds, to wrinkle. (C.) 'Pucker, to the same thing. Thus the etym. is from Puff, q.v. The suffix is 
shrink up or lie uneven, as some clothes are apt to do ; * Phillips, cd. diminutival, answering to E. -en in kitt-en, chick-en. 

1706, 'Saccolare, to pucker, or gather, or cockle, as some stuffes do PUG, a monkey, small kind of dog. (C.) The orig. sense is 
being wet;* Florio, ed. 1598. ‘He fell down; and not being able ‘imp’ or ‘little demon,’ as in Butler, Pludibras, pt. ii. c. 3, 1. 635, 
to rise again, had his htWy puckered together like a sachel, before the and in Ben Jonson's play The Devil is an Ass, in which * Pug, the 
chamberlain could come to help him ; ’ Junius, Sin Stigmatised ( 1 639), lesser devil * is one of the characters. A weakened form of Puck, q.v. 
p. 19 ; in Todd’s Johnson. The allusion is here to the top of a poke * A pug-dog is a dog with a short monkey-like face ; * Wedgwood, 
or bag, when drawn closely together by means of the string; cf. ‘ to PUGILISM, the art of boxing. (L.) Pugilism and pugilist are 
pwrse up the brows,* from />«r.sc, sb., and Ital. sac(?o/ar« from sacco. It late words, added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Coined from Lat. 
IS a frequentative form from the base puck-, which appears to be pugil, a boxer. From the base PUG, weakened form of I’UK, with 
of Celtic origin. Cf, Irish pucadh, a swelling or puffing up ; Gael, the sense of * close cf. Gk. nvy-fstj, the first, 7 rvKv 6 s, close, comiiact. 

poc, to put up in a bag or sack, to become like a bag ; connected Perhaps allied to PAK, to fasten ; see Pact. p. Allied to E. 
with Gael, poca, a bag. See Poke (i). Pock. Der. pucker, sb. fist ; see Fist. And see pugnacious. 

PUDDIE'G, an intestine filled with meat, a sausage ; a soft kind PUGNACIOUS, combative, fond of fighting. (L.) Rather 
of meat, of flour, milk, eggs, &c. (C. ?) M. E. pudding, P. Plow- a late word. R. quotes ‘ a furious, pugnacious pofXJ like Julius II,* 
man, B. xiii. 106. It is probable that this word belongs to that class from Barrow, On the Pope’s Supremacy. [The sli. pugnacity is earlier, 
of homely domestic words which are of Celtic ori;»in. The suffix -ing occurring in Minsheu, ed. 1627.] A coined word (with suffix -oks« 
is probably an E. substitute for an older suffix which was not Lat. -osms) from Lat. pugnaci-, crude form of pugnax, combative.— 
understood. — Irish putog, a pudding, the numbles of a deer; Gael. Lat.pi/^na-nj, to fight. — Lat. pugnus,\h.t fist; allied to E. Fist, q.v. 
putag, a pudding ; W. poten, a paunch, a pudding ; Corn, pot, a bag, Dor. pugnacious-ly ; also pugnacity, from Lat. acc. pugnacitatem. And 
a pudding. p. The older sense was doubtless ‘ bag,* and these see ex-pufm, im-pu^n, op-pugn, re-pugn-ani, pug-il-ist, poni-ard. 
words point back to a root PUT, ‘ to swell out, be inflated,* pre- PUISNE, inferior in rank, applied to certain judges in England, 
served m Swed. dial, pi/to, to be inflated, bulge out (Rietz). Though (F.,— L.) A law term. ‘ Pwmtf or vsed in our common 
this root has not been noted, it will explain several other words, such law-bookes . , for the younger ; as in Oxford and Cambridge they 
as prov. E. puddle, short and fat, poddy, round and stout in the belly, call Junior and Senior, so at Tnnes of Court they say Puisne and 

pod, a large protuberant belly (Halliwell) ; W. pwtyn, a short round Ancient ;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. The same word as Puny, q.v. 
body, pwtan, a squat female; Gael, ptd, a large buoy, an inflated PUISSANT, powerful, strong. (F.,-L.) In Skelton, ed.Dyoe, 
skin, put, the cheek (from its inflated appearance). Cf. also E. pad, i. 203, 1. 3 from bottom. ‘ This is so ptyssant an enemy to nature ; * 
pi/; see Pad, Pod. y. Perhaps the same root appears in Lat. Sir T, Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. la.-F. pwssa«/, ‘ puissant, 
hotulus, a sausage, which certainly seems to be a closely related mighty,* Cot. Cf. Ital. possente, powerful. ^. The Ital. form 
word, and in F. boudin, a black-pudding. 8. The Low G. (like the F.) shews that the word is formed from a barbarous Latin 
pudding much the sense as E. pudding; and is dearly;; (stem po«i4ffi/-), substituted for the true form po/#»s, powerful; 
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see Potent. y. This barbarism is due to confusion between theft of plants;* Cot.«>Lat.pt//^a» the fleshy portion of animal bodies, pulp 
pres. part, pofens and the infin. posse^ to be able, have power ; see of fruit, pith of wood. Prob. named from the feel, and con- 

Possible. Dor. pumant4y ; ptisiance, Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. nected with palpare^ to touch softly ; see Palpable. Der. pulp~y, 
ii. c. 40, from F. pHUhance^ power. Doublet, potent, pulp-i-ne&s ; pulp~ous^ pulp~ous~ness. 

PUKE (i), to vomit (E. ?) In Shak. As You Like It, ii. 7. 144. PUIiPIT, a platform lor speaking from. (F.,«-L.) M. E. pulpit. 
As an initial s occasionally is lost before p, it is most likely that puke P. Plowman's Credo, ed. Skcat, 1 . 661 ; pulpet, Chaucer, C. T. 1 2325. 
stands for &pu1te or speivk, an extension from the verb to spew^ with "“O.V , pulpite, * a pulpit,' Cot. «• Lat. a scaffold, platform, 

the same meaning. Cf. G. spucken, to spit. See Spew. a stage for actors. Root unknown. 

PUKE (2), the name of a colour; obsolete. (Unknown.) Ex- PULSATE, to throb. (L.) A modem word, directly from Lat. 
plained by Baret as a colour Ixitween russet and black. See Narcs putsatus, pp. of pulsar e, to beat. It is no doubt due to the use of the 
and Halliwell, and see further under Puoe, which must be a differ- sb. pulsation, in Blount's Gloss., cd. 1674, from F. pulsation « Lat. 
ent word, since puke could never have come out of puce, and indeed pulsatiouem, acc. of puhatio, a beating ; from the same verb. p. The 
it occurs earlier. Origin unknown. orig- sense of puhare was simply * to beat ;* it is a frequentative verb, 

PULE, to chirp as a bird, whine like an infant, whimper. (F.— formed from puls-us, pp. of pellere, to drive, which is prob. from 
L.) In Shale. Cor. iv. 2. 53; Romeo, iii. 5. 1S5. — Y.piauler, *io the V^I^AR, to vibrate, throb, struggle; cf Skt. sphar, sphur, to 
peep, or cheep, as a young bird ; also, to pule or howle, as a young throb ; sec Pull. Der. pulsat-ion, as above ; pnhat4ve, pulsat-or-y ; 
whelp;* Cot. Cf Ital. to chirj), moan, comjdain. These pthe (1), q. v. From the YoX. pellere we have also appeal, peal, 
are imitative words; and arc formed, like Lat. pipilare, to chirp, com~pel,dis~pel, ex-pel, impel, inter-pell~at4on, pro-pel, im'‘puhe,re-puhe\ 
from the imitative PI, to chirp, appearing in Lat. pipare, to chiip. and see pelt, pull, pal-estra, paUpahle, psalm, poplar, hall, &c. 

See Peep (i), and Pipe. PULSE (i), a throb, vibration. (F., — L.) M. E. pons (in which 

PULL, to draw, try to draw forcibly, to pluck. (E.) M. E. the I is dropped), P. Plowman, B. xvii. 66. ■■ F. pouls, * the pulse,' 
pullen, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 73; Allit. l^ocms, ed. Morris, B. 68. Cot. Lat. pulsum, acc. of pulsus, a heatirifr ; also the beating of the 
‘And let him there-iii pulle' ^ and caused him to be thrust into pulse, a pulse. — Lat. 7 >i//sms, pp. of to drive ; see Pulsate, 
it; lit. ami caused (men) to thrust him into it; Legends of the PULSE (2), grain or seed of beans, pease. &c. (L.) Ul.L.puls. 
Holy Rood, cd. Morris, j). 60. Prob. an E. word ; the A.S. pullian * All maner puls is goode, the fitche outetake ' = every kind of pulse 
and the pp. dpullod, given in Somner’s Diet., are correct forms; is good, except the vetch; Palladius on Husbandry, b. i. 1 . 723. — 
dpullod is in A S. Lecchdoms. i. 363, 1 . 10. P. We find, also, Low Lat. ptds, a thick pap or pottage made of meal, pulse, &c., the 
G. pulen, to j)ick, pinch, pluck, pull, tear, which is the same word; primitive food of the Romans before they became acquainted with 
Brcm. Wdrtcrb. iii. 372. y. And, if we suppose a loss of an bread (White). Cf Gk. rruKrot, porridge. ^ I think this ety- 
initial s, wc may compare it with Irish spioladh, a snatching, Gael, mology is sufficient and satisfactory. Wedgwood takes it to be the 
spiol, to pluck, snatch, G. sich eperren, to struggle against; also pi. of a form pull, a husk, supposed to be connected with O. Du. 
with Lat. pellere (lor spellere), to drive, pt. t. pe-pul-i, Gk. irdXActv peule, * a shale, a husk, or a pill [peel] ; ’ Hexham. But pulse is 
(for av&XXuv), to brandish, cast ; all from SPAR, to tremble, rather the contents of the husks than the husks themselves. Cf pulls, 
throb, struggle, of which the Skt. forms are sphar and sphur, the husks of oats ; H old erness Glossary (E. D.S.) "DeT. poultice, (.{.w. 
latter contaiuing the same vowel as the E. word. ^ We also find PULVERISE, to pound to dust. (F., — L.) ‘To pulverate or to 

O. l)\x. pullen, to drink ; this agrees with the E. phrase ‘to take a pulverize, to beate into dust;' Minsheu, ed. pulverizer, ‘ to 

long pull at a cup’ in drinking. Her. pull, sb., Chaucer, Pari, of pulverize,* Cot.— Late Lat. puluerizare, to pulverise ; Lat. pnluerare. 
Fowls, 1 . 164. And sec pulsate '. to scatter dust, also to pulverise. — Lat. puluer-, stem of puluis, dust. 

PULLET, a young hen. (h\,— L.) M.L.polete (with one /), p. Prob. connected with pul-sus, pp. of pellere, to beat, drive; from 

P. Plowman, B. vi. 282.- O. F. poUie (13th cent., Idttre), later the notion of beating to dust, or of driving about as dust ; sccPuls- 
pouletle, ‘ a young hen,’ Cot. Fcm. form of F. poulet, a chicken, ate. The suffix -he answers to the usual F. •iser (occasional dzer), 
dimin. of poule, a hen. — Low Lat. pulla, a hen ; fern, of pullus, a late Lat. -izare, imitated from Gk. -tfetv. Der. pulveris-at-ion. 
young animal, cognate with P'.. Foal, q. v. Doublet, f ouli, q. v. PUMA, a large carnivorous animal. (Peruvian.) ‘ The American 

PULLEY, a wheel turning on an axis, over which a cord is animal, which the natives of Peru call puma, and to which tlie 
passed for raising weights. (F., — L. ; or P\, — O. Low G.) Spelt Europeans have given the denomination of lion, has no mane ; ' tr. of 
pulley in Minsheu, cd. 1627 ; pulley in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Bufibn’s Nat. Hist., London, 1792. — Peruvian 
Fox, ed. Arber, p. 96, 1 . 6 from bottom. But, in the Prompt. Parv., PUMICE, a hard, spongy, volcanic mineral. (L.) M. E. pomeys, 
we have the form poleyne ; and in Chaucer, C. T. 10498, we find pomyce. Prompt. Parv. — A. S. pumic-stdn, pumice-stone ; Wright’s 
poliue (polivv), riming with driue {drive). The last form is difficult to Vocab., i. 38, col. i. Thus pumice is directly from Lat.^wwwV-, stem 
explain ; but we may derive poleyne from F. povlain, * a foie, or colt, of pumex, pumice ; not from the F. form ponce. p. So named 
also the rope wherewith wine is letdown into a seller, a pulley- from its light, spongy nature, resembling sea-foam. Put 
rope,* Cot. ‘ Par le poulain on descend le vin en cave ; ' Rabelais, from Lat. spuma, foam ; sec Spumo. Doublet, /^ov/ice (2). 

Garg. i. 5 (Littre). The mod. E. pulley answers to poulie, ‘a PUMMEL, the same as Pommel, q. v. 

pulley,* Cot. p. If we take F, poulain to be the origin of the E. PUMP (i), a machine for raising water. (F., — Tcut., — L.?) M. E. 
word, the derivation is from Low Lat. pullanus, a colt, extended pumpe, Lrompt.Varf. m, F. * a pump Cot. Of Teut. origin, 

from Lat. pullus, the young of any animal, cognate with E. Foal, — G. pumpe, a pump ; of which a fuller foim is plumpe, shewing that 
q. V. y. The Iransl’ercnce of sense causes no difficulty, as the an / has been lost. Cf. prov. G. to pump. T\ic G.plumpen 

words for ‘horse* or ‘ goal' are applied in other cases to contrivances also means to plump, to fall plump, to move suddenly but clumsily, 
for the exertion of force or bearing a strain ; thus F. poutre, a filly, to blunder out with a thing ; so that the sense of ‘ pumping ’ arose 
also means ‘ a beam ' (Cot.) ; anti F. chevre, a goat, also means a from the plunging action of the piston or, as it is sometimes called, 
kind of crane. The Low Lat. words for ‘ colt ’ are remarkably nu- the plunger, esp. when made solid, as in the force-pump. p. But 
merous, including (besides pullanus) the forms pulinus, pullenus, I have shewn, s.v. Plump, that the word however expressive 
pulletrum, polassus, poledrus, pntenus, poletus ; also pjleria, polina, a as an imitative word, probably took its form from the I.,at. plumbum, 
filly. 8. The Low Lat. forms polea, polegia, polegium, a pulley, lead; so that ‘to fall plump* meant to fall like lead. Hence I 
do not much help us, since these may have been adapted from F. ; would refer pump (or plump) to the same Lat. origin. y. Even in 
as may also be the ca.se with O. Du. poleye, * a pullie ’ (Hexham), English, we find prov. E. plump, a pump, plumpy, to pump (Corn- 
Span. \ta\. pdeggia. We may note, however, Low Lat. polanus, wall), which appears to be taken directly from F. plomber, * to lead, 
a pulley or a pulley-rope, which also has the sense of ‘sledge.* to soulder, .. also to sound the depth ofa place with a plummet;’ the 
«. Diez, however, derives E. pulley from F. poulie, but F. poulie from change of idea from * sounding with a plummet’ to that of ‘letting 
the E. verb to pull, though I would rather take it from the Low G. down a piston into water * is not a violent one. The word is 

pulen. with the same sense ; see Pull. one of some difficulty. The Span, and Port, bomba, a pump, appear 

PULMONARY, affecting the lungs. (L.) Blount, Gloss., ed. to be weakened forms from pompa, borrowed from F. pompe ; we can 
1674, has pulmonarious, diseased in the lungs. Englished from Lat. hardly (with. Webster) regard them as the oldest forms. We find 
pulmonarius, belonging to the lungs, diseased in the lungs. -• Lat. also Du. pomp, Swed. pump, Dan. pompe, and even Russ, pompa, a 
pulmon-, stem of pulmo, a lung. The Lat. pulmo is cognate pump ; all borrowed words. Der. pump, verb, 

with Gk. vKevfjLQiv, more commonly irvevjjuuv, a lung ; and is derived PUMP (3), a thin-soled shoe. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Shak. Mids. 
from a base PLU=«PNU (Gk. wvv-), to breathe hard ; see ii^eu- Nt. Dr. iv. 2. 37; explained by Schmidt to mean ‘ a light shoe, often 
monia, Pnoumatio. Dor. pvlmon4‘C, from Lat. pulmoni', crude worn with ribbons formed into the shape of flowers.' So called (as 
form of pulmo. suggested in Webster) because worn for ‘pomp* or ornament, by 

PULP, the soft fleshy part of bodies, any soft mass. (F.,— L.) persons in full dress.— F. /om/f, ‘pomp, state, solemnity, magnificence, 

‘ The pulpe or pith of plants ; ’ Minsheu.— F. pulpe, ‘ the pulp or pith ^ ostentation ; d pied deplomb et de pompe, with a slow and stately gate * 
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[gait] ; Cot. The use of this O. F. proverb connects the word par-^ 
ticularly with the foot and its ornament. See further under Pomp. 
PUMPION, PUMPKIN, a kind of gourd. (F..-.L..-Gk.) 
The mod. lorm pumpkin is a corniption from the older word pompon 
or pumpion, in which the suffix, not being understood, has been re- 
placed by the E. dimin. suffix -A-m. Pumpion is in Shak. Merry Wives, 
iii, 3. 43, Better pompon, as in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xix. c. 5.— F. 
pompon, * a pumpion, or melon ; * Cot. Formed, with inserted m, from 
Lat. peponenty acc. of pepo, a large melon, pumpkin. — Gk. iriirojv, a 
kind of melon, not eaten till quite ripe. — Gk. ircirouv, cooked by Ae 
sun, ripe, mellow ; from the base ireir-, seen in rcirrciv, to cook ; see 
Cook, and Pip (2). 

PUN, to play upon words. (E.) * A corporation of dull punning 

drolls ;* Dryden, Art of Poetry, 1 . 358. The older sense of pun was 
to pound, to beat ; hence to pun is to pound words, to beat them into 
new senses, to hammer at forced similes. * He would pun thee into 
shivers with his fist ; ’ Shak. Troil. ii. i. 42 ; and see Nares. Pun is 
an older form of pounds to bruise ; see Pound (3). Der. pim, sb.. 
Spectator, no. 61 ; ptmn-ing ; punster, a coined word, like trickster. 

PUNCH (i), to pierce or perforate with a sharp instrument. 
(F., L.) ‘ Punch, or Punching-iron, a shoemaker’s tool to make holes 

with;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. In Shak. Rich. Ill, v. 3. 125. M. E. 
punchen, to prick ; see Prompt. Parv. This verb is a mere coinage 
from the older sb.pwncAton or punchon, spelt punchon in Prompt. Parv., 
denoting the kind of awl used for punching or perforating. See 
further under Puncheon (1). Der. punch, a kind of awl, as above. 

Distinct irom punch (2), q. v. 

PUNCH (2), to beat, bruise. (F., — L.) In the phrase ‘ to punch 
one’s head,’ the word is not the same as punch, (i), but is a mere ab- 
breviation of punish. In fact, * to punish a man about the head * has 
still the same meaning. This is clearly shewn by the entries in the 
Prompt. Parv., p. 416. *Punchyn, or chastysyn, punysshen, Punio, 
castigo ; ’ and again, ‘ Punchynge, punysshinge, Punicio.’ See Punish. 

For the suppression of the i in punish, cf. M. E. pulshen, to polish, 
P. Plowman, A. v. 257, foot-notes ; and vanshen, to vanish, id. C. xv. 
217. In the present instance, punchen was readily suggested by the 
like-sounding word hunchen, with much the same sense. Hence the 
entry : ‘ Punchyn, or bnnehyn, Trudo, tundo ; * Prompt. Parv. 

Punch (3), a beverage composed of spirit, water, lemon-juice, 
sugar, and spice. (Hindi, — Skt.) * Punch, a strong drink made of 
brandy, water, lime-juice, sugar, .spice, &c. Phillii)s, ed. 1706. 
Wedgwood cites two most interesting quotations. ‘At Nerule is 
made the best arrack or Nepo da Goa, with which the English on 
this coast make that enervating liquor called pounche (which is 
Ilindostan for five) from five ingredients;* Fryer, New Account of 
East India and Persia, 1697. ‘ Or to drink palepuntz (at Goa) which 
is a kind of drink consisting of aqua-vitse, rose-water, juice of citrons, 
and sugar ; ’ Olearius, Travels to the Grand Duke of Muscovy find 
Persia, 1669. It was introduced from India, and apparently by the 
way of Goa; and is named from consisting of five ingredients. — 
Hindi punch, five; Bate’s Diet., 1875, p. 394. — Skt. panchan, five, 
cognate with E.yfve; see Five. ijf Perhaps it is interesting to 
observe that, whereas we used to speak of four elements, the number 
of elements in Sanskrit is five ; see Benfey, p. 658, col. 2, 1 . 5 ; cf. 
Skt. panchatva, the five elements ; pauchaka, consisting of five. It is, 
at any rate, necessary to add that the Hindi and Skt. short a is 
pronounced like E. u in mud or punch ; hence the E. spelling. 

PUNCH (4), a short, hump-backed fellow in a puppet-show. 
(Ital., — L.) In this sense. Punch is a contraction of Punchinello, In 
the Spectator, no. 14, the puppet is first osiWed Punchinello, and after- 
wards Punch. * Punch, or Punchinello, a fellow of a short and thick 
size, a fool in a play, a stage-puppet ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. The pi. 
Punchinellos OQCwr^ twice in Butler, Sat. on our Imitation of the French, 
11 . a6, 99 ; it occurs as early as a. d. 1666 (Nares). p. Punchinello 
is a corruption of Ital. pulcinello, by the change of / to » (cf. 
Palermo from Lat. Panormus) ; and the E. sound of chi corresponds 
to Ital. ci. Pulcinello was a character in Neapolitan comedy repre- 
senting a foolish peasant who utters droll truths (Scheler) ; Meadows 
only gives the fern, pulcinello, ‘ punch, buffoon of a puppet-show.* 
These are dimin. forms of lioX, pulcino, ‘a yoong chicken,’ Florio; 
fern, pulcina. The latter form is a mere variant (with a different 
suffix) of Ital. pulcella, a girl, maiden (F. pucelle), and all the words 
are from Lat. pullus, the young of any animal, whence also F, poule 
(»Low LoX.pulla), a young hen. The change in sense from ‘chicken ’ 
to * little child ’ is due to the common habit of using the word 
• chicken * as a term of endearment. Thus the lit. sense of Ital. pul^ 
cinello is 'little chicken;* whence it meant (2) a little boy, and (3) 
a puppet. See further under Pullet. ^ It is clear that the E. 
form is due to confusion with prov. E. punch, short, fat, punchy, pot- 
bellied (Halliwell) ; words which are prob. closely connected with 
Bunch, q. V. • Did hear them call their fat child Punch, ... a word 


> of common use for all that is thick and short ; ’ Pepys* Diary, Apr. 
30, 1669. In the phrase ‘Punch and Judy,* I suppose to be 
the usual abbreviation from Judith, once common as a female name. 
Judy no more stands for Jud<jei or Judas than Punch for Pontius I 

PUNOHHON (i), a steel tool for stamping or perforating; a 
punch. (F., — L.) Our mod. sb. punch is a familiar ctmtraclion of 
puncheon, which occurs rather early. M.E. />wmcAo«, Prompt. Parv. 
Punsoune, a dagger, occurs in Barbour’s Bruce, i. 545 ; see my note 
on the line. — O. F. poinson, * a bodkin, also a puncheon, also a stamp, 
mark, print, or scale; also, a wine-vessell;’ Cot. Mod. F. fompow; 
cf. Span, punzon, a punch ; Ital. punzone, * a bodkin, or any sharp 
pointed thing, also a piece [wine-vessel j, a barell,* PTorio. — Lat. 
punctionem, acc. of punctio, a pricking, puncture; Diez remarks that 
this sb., which in Lat. is feminine, changes its gender to masc. in F., 
&c., whilst changing its sense from ‘ pricking ’ to the concrete ‘prick- 
ing-instrument.’— Lat. pp. of pungere, to prick; see Pun- 
gent. Der. punch (i). 

PUNCHEON (2), a cask, a liquid measure of 84 gallons. (F.,— 
L.?) * Butte, pipe, puncheon, whole barrell, halfe barrell, firken, or 

any other caske ; ’ Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 273. — O. F. poinson, 

* a bodkin, also a puncheon [steel tool] ; also, a stamp, mark, print, 
or scale ; also, a wine-vessell ; ’ Cot. p. It is certain that the E. 
puncheon, a cask, is the O. F. poinson, mod. F. poinson, a wine-vessel. 
But it is not certain that O. F. poinson, a bodkin, and poinson, a cask, 
are the same word. It is gen. supposed that they arc quite distinct, 
owing to the wide difference in sense. P'or the latter, we also find 
the O. F, form ponton, explained by Cot. to mean ‘ half a tunne, or 
the same as poinson ; * and this latter form comes still closer to E. 
puncheon, y. Cot. also has O. F. pogon, posson, ‘ the quarter of a 
chopine [large half-pint], a little measure for milk, verjuice, and 
vinegar, not altogether so big as the quarter of our pint.* These 
forms are regarded by Scheler as variants of poinson or pompon, and 
the etymology is admitted to be doubtful. 8. It seems to me 
that it is not necessary to take posson into account, as the content of 
that small vessel is so widely different ; and, at the same time, 1 am 
inclined to think that O. F, poinson remains the same word in all its 
senses, the wine-vessel being so named from the ‘ stamp, mark, print, 
or scale * upon it, the stamp being produced by a puncki on or stamp- 
ing-instrument. That is, I regard Puncheon (2) as identical with 
Puncheon (i). Cf. O. Ital. punzone, * a bodkin, barell, goldsmiths 
pouncer, little stamp ; * Florio. In the same way, our word hogs^ 
head (formerly oxheetd, as shewn under the word) must orig. have 
meant a mark or brand, though now only used in the sense of cask, 
i. The Bavarian punzen, ponzen, a cask (Schmeller), may be of F. origin. 

PUNCHINEXjXiO, the same as Punch (4), q. v. 

PUNCTATE, PUNCTATED, punctured. (L.) A botanical 
term. Coined with suffix -ate (-T^at. -atus) from Lat. punctum, a 
point, dot. .See Puncture, Pungent. 

PUNCTIIiia a nice point in behaviour. (Span., — L.) ‘Your 
courtier practic, is he that is yet in his path, his course, his way, and 
hath not touched the punctilio or point of his hopes;* Ben Jonson, 
Cynthia's Revels, Act ii. sc. i (Amorphus). Rather from S))an. 
pimtillo, a nice point of honour, than from the equivalent Ital. 
puntiglio. In fact, the word is spelt punctilio in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. The c is an E. insertion, due to confusion with punctuate, &c. 
'The li represents the sound of the Span. ll. p. Span, puntillo is a 
dimin. oipunto, a point. — Lat. punctum, a point; see Point. Der. 
punctili-ous, -ly, -ness. 

PUNCTUAIi, exact in observing appointed times. (F., — L.) 
Minsheu, ed. 1627, has punctuall and the sb. punctualitie. See Trench, 
Select Glossary. — F. ponctuel, ‘punctuall,’ Col. — Low Lat. punc- 
iualis*, not recorded; but the adv. punctualiter, exactly, occurs 
A. D. 1440; Ducange. — Lat. punctu-, for punctum, a point ; with suffix 
-alis. (Perhaps punctalis, from the stem punct-, would have been 
mure correct.) See Point. Der. punctually, punctual-i^y. 

PUNCTUATE, to divide sentences by marks. (I..) A modem 
word ; added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Suggested by F. punctuer, 

‘ to point, . . mark, or distinguish by points ; ’ Cot. — Low Lat. punc- 
tuare, to determine, define. Formed from Lat. punctu-, for punctum, 
a point ; see Point. (Perhaps punctate, from tlje stem punct-, would 
have been a more correct form.) Der. punctuat-ion, from F. punctua- 
tion, ‘ a pointing ; ’ Cot. 

PXXNuTUHE, a prick, small hole made with a sharp point. (L.) 
‘Wounds and punctures;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 3. 
§ 28. — Lat. punctura, a prick, puncture. — Lat. punctura, fem. of 
puncturus, fut. part, of pungere, to prick ; see Pungent, Point. 
Der. puncture, verb. 

PUNDIT, a learned man. (Skt.) Not in Todd’s Johnson.— 
Skt. patvMta (with cerebral n and d), adj., learned ; sb. a wise man, 

I scholar.— Skt. paxiCi, to heap up or together. ^ The E, y repre- 
i seats Skt. short a, as in Punch (5). 
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PUNGENT. 


POTfiTGENT, acrid to taste or smell, keen, sarcastic. (L.) 
Phillips, ed. 1 706. Pungency occurs earlier, in Blount's Gloss., ed. 
1674. — Lat. pungent-, stem of pres. part, of pungere, to prick, pt. t. 
^-pug-i, pp. punctus ; from the base PUG or PUK, to prick. See 
Point. Der. pungettUly, pungenc-y. From the Lat. pungere we 
also have point, witn its derivatives ; also punct-ilio, q. v., pinct-u~al, 
q. V., punct-u-ate, q. v., punct-vre, q. v. Also com-punct-ion, ex-punge, 
pounce ( I ), punch (i), puncheon (l). Doublet, poignant. 

PUNISH, to chasten, chastise. (F., — L.) M.E. punischen, P. 
Plowman, B. iii. 78. -iF. puniss-, stem of pres. part, of punir, to 

C nish. — Lat. pmire, to punish, exact a penalty; O. Lat. pcenire.^ 
t. pcena, a penalty; whence E. Pain, q. v. Der. punish-ahle, 
from F. punissabU, ‘ punishable,' Cot. ; punish-ment, L. L. L. iv. 3. 63, 
a coined word, substituted for M. E. punicion (spelt punyssyon in 
Berners, tr, of Froissart, v. ii. c. 39), which is from F. punition, * a 

E unishment,* Cot. Lat. acc. punitionem. Also punishrer\ and (from 
,at. pnnire) im-punity. And see penance, penitence, punch (2). 
PUNKAH, a large fan. (Hindi, — Skt.) Hind. panJehd, a fan; 
allied to panhha, a wing, feather, paksha, a wing; Bate’s Diet., 1875, 
pp. 394, 397. — Skt. paksha, a wing. Cf. Pers. panhan, * a sieve, a 
fan ; * Rich. Diet. p. 338. 

PUNT (i), a ferry-boat, a flat-bottomed boat. (L.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson. 1 find no modem quotation; yet it is in very 
early use. — A. S. punt\ ‘Caudex, />««/,’ Wright's Vocab. i. 56, col. 1. 
{Caudex means a boat hollowed out of a tree.) Abbreviated from 
Lat. ponto, a punt, Cicsar, Bellum Civile, iii. 29 ; also, a pontoon. 
See Pontoon. 

PUNT (2), to play at the game of cards called basset, (F.,— 
Span., — Ital.) * Punter, a term used at the game of cards called 
basset;' Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. ponte, ‘a punter; a punt;* also, 
ponier, *to punt;’ Hamilton. — Span, punto, a point, also, a pip at 
cards. — I^at. punetum, a point ; see Point. 

PUNY, small, feeble, inferior in size or strength. (F., — L.) In 
Shak. Rich. II, iii. 2. 86; also puhny. As You Like It, iii. 4. 46. And 
see Trench, Select Glossary. — O. F. puisne, ‘ puny, younger, bom 
after,’ Cot. Mod. F. younger. Thus the lit. sense is ‘born 
after ; * hence, younger, junior, inferior. — Lat. post natus, bom after. 
See Posterior and Natal. Doublet, puisne, q. v. 

PUPA, a chrysalis. (L.) A scientific term. — Lat. pupa, a girl, 
doll, puppet ; hence, the sense of undeveloped insect. Fern, of pupus, 
a boy, cnild. Allied to pu-tus, pu-sus, pu-er, a boy; from ^ I'U, to 
beget ; see Puerile. Der. pup-il, pupp-et, pupp-y. 

PUPIL (i), a scholar, a ward. (F., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
8. 7.— O. F. pupile, ‘a pupill, ward;’ Cot. Mod. F. pupille. Pro- 
perly a masc. sb, — Lat. pupil lus, an orphan-boy, orphan, a ward ; 
dimin. from pupus, a boy; see Pupa. Der. pupil-age, Spenser, 
Verses to Lord Grey, 1 . 2 ; pupill-ar-y, from F. pupilaire, ‘ pupillary,* 
Cot., Lat. pupillaris, belonging to a pupil. Also pupil (2). 

PUPIL (2), the central sjiot of the eye. (F., — L.) Spelt pupill 
in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 868. — F. pupille, the pupil (not in Cotgrave). 
A fern. sb. ; which distinguishes it from the word above. — Lat. 
ptpilla, a little girl ; also, the apple of the eye, or pupil. Fcm. of 
pupillus; see Pupil (i). % The name seems to be due to the 

small images seen in the pupil ; cf. the old E. phrase ‘ to look babies 
in the eyes,* 

PUPPET, a small doll, little image. (F.,-L.) M.E. popet. 
King Alisaunder, 1 . 335; Chaucer, C. T. 13631. — O.F. poupette, ‘a 
little baby, puppet ; ’ Cot. Dimin. from Lat. pupa ; see Pupa. 

PUPPY, (1) a whelp; (2) a dandy. (F.,-L.) 1. In Shak. 

Oth. i. 3. 341 ; a puppy-dog, K. John, ii. 460. Here (as in lev-y, 
jur-y) the final -y answers to F. -ee. — F. poupee, * a baby, a puppet ; * 
Cot. Here, by * baby.' Cotgrave means a doll ; but it is clear that 
in E. the word was made to mean the young of an animal, esp. of a 
dog. The F. poupee (as if = Lat. pupata*) is due to Lat. ptpa', see 
Pupa. 2. In the sense of * dandy,’ puppy occurs in the Guardian 
(Todd’s Johnson). This is not quite the same word; but rather 
represents the O.F. poupin or ‘ spruce, neat, trimme, fine,’ 

Cot. Cf. se popiner, * to trimme or trick up himself,’ id. ; mod. F. 
Jaire le poupin, to play the fop (Hamilton). This word answers to a 
Low Lat. form pupinus* (not found), and is merely a derivative from 
Lat. pupus, a boy. Thus the result is much the same either way. 
Der. puppy-ism. Also pup, which is merely an abbreviation for 
puppy ; whence pup, verb, formerly puppy, as in Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. XXX. c. 14. 

PUR-, prefix. (F.,— L.) E. pur- answers to O. F. ^r-, F. pour-, 
prefix, which is the F. prep, pour, for, a curious variation of Lat. 
pro, for. Thus pur- ana pro- are equivalent ; and words like purvey 
and provide are mere doublets. ^ In the word pur-blind, the 
pre fix h as a different value. 

PUHBLIND, nearly blind. (Hybrid; F.,—L., aw/ E.) This 
word has suffered a considerable change of sense, almost parallel to, 
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In ^ the strange change in the case of Parboil, q.v. The orig. sense was 
wholly blind, as in Rob. of Glouc., p. 376 : *Me ssolde pulte oute 
bo])e is eye, and makye him pur 6/iV«/* = they should put out both his 
eyes, and make him quite blind. See Spec, of Eng. ed. Morris and 
Skeat, p. 14, 1 . 390. Sir T. Elyot writes poreblind, The Govemour, 
b. ii. c. 3 (R.); so also in Levins. In Wyclif, Exod. xxi. 26, the 
earlier version has pure blynde, where the later has oon i'^ed (i.e. one- 
eyed), and the Vulgate has luscos. So also * purblynde, luscus;* 
Prompt. Parv. Even in Shak. we have both senses : (i) wholly blind, 

L. L. L. iii. 181, Romeo, ii. i. la ; and (2) partly blind, Venus, 679, 

1 Hen. VI, ii. 4. ai. p. It is clear that ‘wholly blind* is the 
orig. sense, and that which alone needs an etymology; whilst ‘partly 
blind * is a secondary sense, due perhaps to some confusion with the 
verb to pore, as shewn by the spelling poreblind. Purblind = pure-blind, 
i. e. wholly blind ; see Pure and Hind. For the use of pure as an 
adv., cf. *pure for his love* — merely for his love, Tw. Nt. v. 86. Der. 
purhlind-ly, purb lind-ness. 

PURCHASE, to acquire, obtain by labour, obtain by payment. 
(F., — L.) M. E. purchMsen, purchacen, Rob. of (jlouc. p. i6, 1 . 3 ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 610. The usual sense is ‘to acquire.* — O. F. pur- 
ckacer, later pourchasser, ‘ eagerly to pursue, . . purchase, procure,* 
Cot. — O. F. pur, F. pour, for; and chasser, to chase. Formed after 
the analogy of F. poursuivre (Scheler). See Pur- and Chase ; 
also Pursue. Der. purchase, sb., M. E. pure has, pourchas, Chaucer, 
C.T. 258, from O. F. purchas, later pourchas, ‘eager pursuit,’ Cot. ; 
purchas-er, purchas-able. 

PURE, unmixed, real, chaste, mere. (F., — L.) M.E. /i/r, Rob. 
of (tIouc. p. 8, 1 . II ; where it rimes with fur = fire. PI. pur^ (dis- 
syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 1281. — ¥. pur, masc., pure, fern., ‘pure,’ 
Cot. — Lat. purum, acc. of purus, pure, clean. — PU, to purify, 
cleanse ; cf. Skt. ph, to purify ; see Fire. Der. pure-ly, pure-ness ; 
pur-ist, pur-ism (coined words) ; and see purge, pur-i-fy, pur-i-t-an, 
pur-i-ty. From the same root, pit, fire, bttreau, com-puie, de-pute, dis- 
pute, im-pute, re-pute, am-put-ate, de-put-y, count (2), &c. 

PURGE, to purify, clear, carry away impurities. (F., — L.) 

M. E. pur gen, Chaucer, C. T. 14953, 14959. — F. pirger, * to purge,* 

Cot. — Lat. purgare, to cleanse, purge. p. Lat. purgare ^ purigare 
(occurring in Plautus) ; from pur-, stem of purus, pure, and -ig-, 
weakened form of ag- (ag-ere), to do, make, cause. See Pure and 
Agent. Der. ptrg-at-ion, M. E. purgacioun, Wyclif, lleb. i. 3, from 
F. purgation — Lat. acc. purgationem, from purgatus, pp. of purgare ; 
purgai-ive, orig. adj., Macb. v. 3. 55, from Lat. purgatiuus ; purgat- 
or-y, M. E. purgatorie, Ancren Riwle, p. 126, 1 . 8, from F. purgatoire 
(of which an old form was prob. purgatorie), which from Lat. purga- 
torius, adj., cleansing, purifying ; purgat-or-i-al ; purg-ing, sb., ex- 
pur g^e. 

PURIFY, to make pure. (F., — L.) M. E. purifien, Wyclif, 
Deeds [Acts], xxi. 2(0. purifier, ‘ to purifie,’ Cot. — Lat. purificare, 
to make pure. — Lat./>wri- = puro-, crude form of purus, pure; and 
fic-, put for fac- {Jacere), to make. Der. purifi-er, purify-ing ; also 
purific-at-ion, M. E. Wyclif, John, iii. 25, from ¥. puri- 

fication =* Lat. acc. purificationem ; purific-at-or-y, a coined word, as if 
fi'om a Lat. ad), purificatorws*. 

PURITAN, one who pretends to great purity of life. (L.) The 
name was first given, about a. d. 1564, to persons who aimed at 
greater purity of life, &c., than others (Haydn). Frequently in 
Shak. All’s Well, i. 3. 56, 98;Tw. Nt. ii. 3. 152, 155, 159 ; Wint. 
Tale, iv. 3. 46 ; Pericles, iv. 6. 9. A barbarous E. formation, with 
suffix -an ( « Lat. -owws), from the word purit-y or the Lat. purit-as. 
See Purity. Der. Puritan-i-c-al, Puritan-ism. ^ The F. puritain 
is borrowed from E. 

PURITY, the condition of being pure, pureness. (F.,— L.) M.E. 
purete, Ancren Riwle, p. 4, 1 . 21 ; the e (after r) was afterwards 
altered to i, to bring the word nearer to the Lat. spelling. — F. 
purete, ‘ purity,* Cot. — "LaX. puritatem, acc. of puritas, purity ; formed 
with suffix -tas from puri- (— puro-), crude form of purus, pure; see 
Pure. 

PURL (i), to flow with a murmuring sound. (Scand.) ‘ A pipe, 
a little moistened, . . maketh a more solemne sound, than if the pipe 
were dry; but yet with a sweet degree of sibillation, ox purling',* 
Bacon, Nat Hist. § 230. Allied to M. E.^ri 7 /tf (also pirle), a child’s 
whirligig; Prompt. Parv. p. 413, note 2. The word is rather 
Scand. than E., being preserved in O. Swed. porla (Ihre), Swed. 
porla, to purl, bubble as a stream. p. But it is merely a frequen- 

tative form, with the usual suffixed from the imitative word pirr 
or purr, for which see Purr, Piroue^. Cf. Irish and Gael. 
bururus, a purling noise, a gurgling. ^ /W/, to curl, Shak. Lucr. 
1407, is from the rippling of a purling stream. 

PURL (2), spiced or medicated beer or ale. (F.,— L.) *Purl, a 
sort of drink made of ale mingled with the juice of wormwood ; ' 
. Phillips, ed. 1706. But I suppose the spelling to be a mistaken one. 
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due to confusion with Purl (i). It should surely be pearl, from F. ^directly from Latin. So also G.ptirpur, &c. Der. purpHe, adj., puride, 
perle, a pearl ; see Pearl, See perU, adj., and perler, verb, in Littr^. verb. And see porphyry. 

The word was a term in cookery ; thus sucre perle is sugar boiled PURPORT, to imply, mean, intend. (F., ■- L.) In Bacon, Life 
twice; 6 owi 7 /o» per/e, jelly-broth (liamilton). So also Q. perlen, to of Men. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 146, 1. 37. (^And prob. a much older 
rise in small bubbles like pearls, to pearl (Fliigel) ; perle, a pearl, word.) — O. F. purporter, pour porter, to intend, whence Ae sb. p«r- 
drop, bubble. Hence purl, a drink with bubbles on the surface. port, tenour. A rare verb, not in Cotgrave ; but Roquefort gives the 
PURIj (3), to form an edging on lace, to form an embroidered verb pourporter, to declare, inform, and the sb. purport, tenour ; and 
border, to invert stitches in knitting. (F.-*L.) Just as the word notesthe phrase ««/o«Z«pwrpoW, according to the purport. — O.F.pi/r, 
above should be spelt pearl, it is found, conversely, that the present F. pour, from Lat. pro, acconling to ; and F. porter, to bear, carry, 
word is often misspelt pearl \ by the same confusion. It is a con- from Lat. por/ore, to carry. A similar application of F.por/«* occurs 
traction of the old word to purfle, to embroider on an edge, ‘Pwr- in E. import. See Pur- and Port (i). Der. purport, sb., used by 
with gold and pearl of rich assay ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. i. 2. 13. M.E. Spenser with the sense of ‘ di.sguise,’ F. Q. iii. i. 52, the lit. sense 
purfilen, Chaucer, C.T, 193. — O. porjiler, later p'mrfiler, * Pour- being rather ‘ declaration * or ‘ pretext.* 

filer <for, to purfle, tinsell, or overcast with gold thread, &c. ;* Cot. PURPOSE (i), to intend. (F., — L., — Gk. ; with F. prefix.) 
"" O. F. por, F. po«r, from Lat. pro, from (which is often confused, purposen, Gower, C. A. i. 5* 1 - ,*»• ■■ O. F. purposer (Burguy), a 

as Scheler remarks, with F. par, Lat. per, throughout, and such variant of proposer, to propose. Thus purpose and propose are 
seems to be the case here) ; and F. filer, to twist threads, from fil, a doublets; see Propose, which is strictly from Lai. pausare, of Gk. 
thread. See Pur- and Pile (1). ^ Cotgrave also gives O. K. origin, though there has been confusion with Lat. poaere. ^ Dis- 

pourfil in the sense of profile ; profile and purl (3) are really the same tinct in origin from Purpose (2), though completely confounded 
word, the difference in sense being due to the peculiar use of the F. with it in association. Doublet, propose. 

prefix pour- as if it were Lat. per. To purl is ‘ to work along an PURPOSE (2), intention. (F., -■ L.) Though from a different 
edge,* or * to overcast all along with threatl.’ Doublet, profile. origin, this sb. has become altogether associated with the verb 

PURL (4), to upset. (E.) A slang term ; a huntsman who is to purpose, owing to the extraordinary confusion, in French, of the 
thrown off his horse is puHed or spilt. P«rZ should rather be p/VZ ; derivatives of pawsartf and powers. M. E. pMrpo.s, Chaucer, C.T. 39/9; 
from M. E. pirle, a whirligig, formed by the frequentative suffix -I spelt porj>os, Rob. of Glouc. p. 121, 1 . 6. — O. F. pourpos (of which 
from the imitative word pirr, to whirl. So also O. Ital. pirla, a another form would have been purpos), a resolution, design (Roiiuc- 
whipping-top ; pirlare, ‘to twirle round Florio. Allied to Purl (1). fort) ; a variant of F. propos, ‘ a purpose, drift, end,* Cot. — Lat. pro- 
PURDIEU, the borders or environs of any jdace (orig. only of a positum, a thing proposed, design, resolution. — Lat. propositus, p|>. of 
forest); esp. when used, as is usual, in the plural. (F., — L.) ‘In proponere, to propose; see Propound. "Der.purpose-ly, purpoi^e- 
t\iQ purlieus of this forest As You Like It, iv. 3. 77. ‘ Purlieu, or less ; also a-propos, q. v. 

Purlue, is all that ground neere any forest, which being made forest PURR, PUR, to utter a murmuring sound, as a cat. (E.) * A 

by Henry 11 ., Rich. I., or King John, were, by perambulations granted pur . . of fortune's cat ; * All's Well, v. 2. 20 ; 'Pur, the cat is gray ;’ 
by Henry III., seuered again from the same ; Manwood, par. 2 of his King Lear, iii. 6. 47. An imitative word, not unlike buzz. Cf. 
Forest Lawes, cap. 20. And he calleth this ground pourallee, i. e Scotch pirr, a gentle wind, Icel. hyrr, wind ; see Pirouette. Cf. 
perambulaiionem, or purlieu and purluy, which he saith, be but also Irish and Gael, burburus, a gurgling sound ; Gk. &a-^pd^-eiv, to 
abusively taken ior. pourallee \ ' Minshcu, ed. 1627. Manwood*s de- chirp as a grass-hopper. Intended to imitate the sound of gentle 
finitiou is: * Purlieu is a certain territorie of ground adjoyning unto blowing. Der. pwr-Z (1), a frequentative form, 
the forest, meared [marked] and bounded with immoveable marks, PURSE, a small bag for money. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. pi/rs, 
meeres, and boundaries;’ Reed’s note on As You Like It. 'Pur- burs; rroni]>t. Parv. p. 417. Spelt />ors, P. Plowman, A. v. 1 10. In 
lieu: land which having once been part of the royal forest has been early use; the pl./>orse.s occurs m the later text of Layamon, 1 . 5927. 
severed from it by perambulationem (pourallee, O. F.puralee) granted — O. F. horse (llurguy), later bourse, ' a purse,’ Cot. — Low Lat. bursa, 
by the crown. The preamble of 33 Edw. I. c. 5 runs: “ Cumc a purse; Ducange. — Gk. fivpaii), a hide, skin; of which purses were 
aucune gentz que sount mys hors de forest par la puralee . . . aient made. Root unknown. ^ The change from initial 6 to p is rare 
requis a cest parlement quils soient quites . . . des choses que les and contrary to the usual change (from /> to 6) ; still we find peat » 
foresters lour demandent.*’ In the course of the statute mention is (Devonshire) heat, and somewhat similar examples in E. apricot as 
made of “terres et tenements deaforestes par la puralee** These compared with F. aftrZeor, and mod. E.gossZp as compared with M.E. 
[lands] would constitute the purlieu. A purlieu-man or purlie-man is gossib, Chaucer, C. 7 '. 5825. Der. purs-er (doublet, hurs-ar, q. v.) ; 
a man owning land within the purlieu, licensed to hunt on his own purs-er-ship \ purse-proud', purse-hearer,Tyr.'^i. iii. 3. 47. Also />«rse, 
land ;* Wedgwood. p. It is thus clear thatpi/rZiew is a corru])tion verb, to wrinkle like a bag drawn together, Oth. iii. 3. 113. 
of O.F. puralee, as if it had something to do with F. lieu (Lat. locus), PURSLAIN, PURSXiANE, an annual plant, sometimes used 
a place. The intermediate form 'wa'£> purley, of which sec examples in salads. (F., — L.) Spelt purselaine, Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii.pt. 
in Nares. This O.F. puralee ap))cars to be a mere translation of ii. p. 109, 1 . 43; pourslane. Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth,b. ii. c. 15; 
Lat. perambulationem, by that confusion whereby O. F.pur (F. pour), purslane, id. b. ii. c. 8. M. E. purslane, to translate Lat. portulaca, 
though really answering to Lat. pro, is made to do duty for the Lat. Prompt. Parv., p. 417. Cf. Ital. porcellana, * the hearbe called pur- 
per, as in several instances noted by Scheler. 7. Hence the ety- celane ; * Florio. Formed from Lat. porcilaca, purslain, Pliny, b. xx, 
mology is from O. F. pur = Lat. pro ; and O. F. alee, a going, for c. 20 ; the usual form of the word being portulaca. Root unknown, 
which see Alley. PURSUE, to follow after, chase, prosecute. (F., — L.) M.E. 

FURJiiOIIff, to steal, plagiarise. (F., — L.) In Shak. Lucrece, pursuen, Wyclif, John, xv. 20, where the A. V. has persecute ; also in 
1651. M.E. purlongen. ' Furlongyn, or prolongyn, or put fer awey, P. Plowman, B. xix. 158. — O.F'. por suir, pour suir', mod. Y. pour- 
Prolongo, alieno ; * Prompt. Parv. Thus the orig. sense is simply suivre, ' to pursue, prosecute, TOrsecute,’ Cot. Cotgrave gives the 
to prolong, put away, keep back, or remove. Cf. O.F. eshigner poursuir, poursuyr, ana poursuivre. •^O.F. pur, por, mod. F. 

(s» Lat. elongare), ‘to remove, banish, drive, set, put, far away;* pour, answering to Lat. ^ro; and sequi, to follow; so that poursuir= 
Cot. — O. F. porloignier, purloignier, to prolong, retard, delay ; Bur- Lat. prosequi, to prosecute. See Prosecute ; also Pur- and Sue. 
guy.— Lat. />roZo«gar^, to prolong; see Prolong. 'Dov. purloin-er. p. Owing to the confusion between the F'. prefixes pour {pro) and 
Doublet, prolong. p<tr {per), the verb pour suivre also had the sense of persecute ; we even 

PURPLE, a very dark-red colour. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Spenser, find in O. F. (iith cent.) the expression d persuir son npel^Xo pursue 
F. Q. i. 2. 7. Put for M.E. purpre, by change of r to Z, as in M. E. his appeal (Littcd^. See Persecute. "Dot. pursu-er, which in Scots 
marbre, now marble, and in Molly, Ddly, for Mary, Dorothy. The law means * a plaintiff,* lit. a prosecutor. Also pursu-ant, * following, 
M.E. purpre is in early use, occurring in Layamon, 1 . 5928. — O. F'. according, or agreeable to,* Phillips, ed. 1706, formed with the F. 
porpre (13th cent., Littn'O* later pourpre, ‘purple,* Cot. Cf. Ital. pres. part, suffix -anZ from O.F. pursu-ir, though the usual form of 
porpora. Span. purpura.^Lai. purpura, the purple-fish, purple dye.— the pres. part, was pursuivant or poursuivant (see below); pursu-ance, 
Gk. frop<phpa, the purple-fish; cf. Gk. irofxpvpeos, purple. p. The Phillips, ed. 1706, apparently coined from the adj. Also 
orig. sense of Gk. vop<pvpeos, as an epithet of the sea, seems to have pursuit, Spenser, F. Q.ii. 4. i, from F.ponrsuite, fern, sb., a participial 
been ‘ troubled * or * raging,* hence dark, and lastly purple. The sea form answering to Lat. fem. pp. prosecuta ; pursuiv-ant, an attendant 
dark with storms was also called dvcup, wine-coloured, wine-dark ; on heralds, lit. ‘one who is following,* Rich. Ill, iii. 4. 90, from F. 
apparently from the dark shade of brooding clouds. Hence the ety- poursuivant dC armes, ‘a herauld extraordinary, or young herauld,* Cot., 
mology is from Gk. vop<pbpetv, to grow dark, used of the .surging sea ; fro m F. poursuivant, pres. part, of poursuivre. 
a reduplicated form {•>^^op-<p^jp-eiv = 4 >vp-<pvp-eiv) of Gk. tpipeiv, to PURSY, short-winded. (F., — L.) In Shak. Timon, v. 4. 12. Spelt 
mix up, mingle, confound, orig. to stir violently. — ^BIIUR, to pursy and pursif in Levins. M. E.purcy (for pursy). Prompt. Parv, 
move about quickly ; whence also Skt. buranya, to be active, Lat. * Pureyf, shorte-wynded, or stuffed aboute the stomacke, pjmrcif ; * 
furere, to rage; see Fury. The A.S. pnrpur is borrowed ^ Palsgrave. - O. F'. pourcif, in Palsgrave, as just cited; which is a 
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variant (by chanfje of / to r) of O. F. pouhif, * piirsie, short-winded,’ ; pt. t. pulte, pp. ptt, i-put ; P. Plowman, A. lii. 75, B. iii. 84 ; 
Cot. Mod. F. ponsstf. Pomied, with suffix -1/ (*=Lat. -imws), from Havelok, 1033, 1051 ; the pt. t. putte occurs in Layamon, 18092. 
O. F. pouher (mod. P'. pouiiser)t * to push,' Cot. Cotgrave also gives A. S. potion, to thrust ; A£lfric*s Homilies, i. 422, 1 . 25; but ofteltic 
the form pou&ser, which he explains not only by * to push,’ but also origin.— Gael, put, to push, thrust ; W. pwtio, to push, to poke ; Com. 
by ‘to breathe or fetch wind.'— Lat. puhare, to beat, push; see poot, to kick like a horse. The orig. sense seems to have been to 
Push. The word has reference to the pantings or quick pulsations push, cast, cf. * to put a stone ;* the sense of laying or placing occurs 
of breath made by a pursy person. Der. puni-ness, also in Dan. putte, to put, which is of similar origin. p. Apparently 

PXTB.T!Ej 1 ^A]nC!E, that which belongs to; the intestines of a a collateral form with Gael, to push, jostle; cf. Irish a blow, 
beast. (P'., — L.) In Exod. xii. 9; the usual translation of the same kick; Com. poc, a push, shove; see Poke (2). ^ Stratmann 

Heb. word being * inwards.’ Spelt pertenaunce in Coverdale’s trans- further cites Bret, pouta, bouta, to push, but I cannot find the word 
lation. * Portetiaunce of a beest./rcisei/re ;* Palsgrave. In P. Plow- in Legonidec’s Diet. Diez derives F. bouter, to thrust, from M.H,G. 
man, B. ii. 103, where most MS.S. have purtenmnees, MS. W. has to beat, see Butt(i); it would seem simpler to suppose 6o«/er 

appurtinaunces. Thus purtenance is merely an abbreviation of appur^ to be from the same Celtic source as E. put. In that case, E. butt (i) 
from O.F.aj&ttr/e«nw«sc, variant of flj!>flr/«m»tfe(Burguy), from is also of Celtic origin, which would further affect the origin of 
O. P'. apartenir, to appertain. Cotgravc has . ‘ appartenance, an ap- buttock, butt on, an d abtit. Der. pott-er, verb, q. v. 
purtenance, an appendant.* p. The variation in the syllable pur, PUTATIVE, reputed, supposed. (P*., - L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
par, is due to the frequent confusion between O. P". pur (Lat. y»ro), and — V.putatif, * putative/ Cot. — Lat. putatiuus, imaginary, presumptive. 
par (Lat. per). In the present case, the syllable is due to Lat. per. P'ormed with suffix -iuus from Lat. putatus, pp. of putare, to think, 
See Appurtenance, Appertain. s^pose ; for which see Compute. 

PURULENT, PURUIiENCE ; see Pus. PUTREPy, to make or become corrupt. (F.,-L.) ‘Grosse 

PURVEY, to provide. (F., — L.) A doublet of provide. M. E. meate . . . makyth putrifyed matter ; ’ Sir T. PJlyot, Castel of Helth, 
purueien; porueien (with u^v), Rob. of Glouc. p. 39, 1. 9; Rob. of b. ii. c. I. ‘Apt to receiiie putrif action',* id. b. ii. c. i. (The spel- 
Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 74.-O. F. porvoir (Burguy), mod. P\ ling with * was prob. due to confusion with — ‘to 

pourvoir, to provide. — I.at. prouidere ; see Provide, p. The F. putrifie,’ Cot. Formed by analogy with other verbs in -jfter as if from 
voir, to see, has numerous forms in O. l'\, such as veoir, veor, veir, IjsX. putrijicare* •, but the true Lat. forms are putrefacere, to make 


veer, veeir, veier, &c. ; see Burguy. The E. spelling -i»^y answers to 
O. F. veier', cf. E. sur~vey. Der. purvey~ancc, M. porueance, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 457, 1. 18, from an O. K. form answering to later pour- 
voyance, ‘ providence, forecast,’ Cot. ; and therefore a doublet of 
providence. Also purvey-or, M. E. purveour, P. Plowman, B. xix. 255, 
footnote, from an O. h'. form answering to later F. pourvoyeur, ‘ a 
provider or purveyor,’ Col. Doublet, provide. 

PUS, while matter issuing from a sore. (L.) InPhillips, ed. 1706. 
[The adj. pj^ru/ent is in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674.] — Lat. pus (gen. 
pur-is), m.'ilter. *4" Ck. nv^ov, matter. «+• Skt. puya, pus; from puy. to 
stink. — ^ PU, to be corrupt, stink ; whence also pu-trid, &c. Der. 
pur-u-lent, from F. purulent, ‘ mattary, corrupt/ Cot., from Lat. puru- 
lentus, full of matter, from the stem pur- and suffix -kntus. Hence 
purulence. 

PUSH, to thrust against, urge, drive forward. (F.,— L.) M.E. 
possen, pussen ; infiri. posse, K. Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . 101 1 ; pt. t. puste, 
K. Honi, cd. Kitson, I. 1079; possed, P. Plowman, B. prol. 151. At 
a later time puss became push, by change of final double s to sh, as 
in anguish from anguisse, brush from F. brosse, embellish from F. 
emhelliss-, &c. — O. F. pousser, pouher, ‘to push, thrust,’ Cot. — Lat. 
puhare, to beat, strike, thrust; frequentative form of pellere (pp, 
pulsus), to drive. Sec Pulse (i ), Pulsate. Der, push, sb., Spenser, 
F.Q. i. 3. 35 ; pmh-ing ; push-pin, L. L. L. iv. 3. ihy. The prov. 
E. push, a pustule, is prob. from F. poche, with the same sense 
(Hamilton). See Pouch. 

PUSILLANIMOUS, mean-spirited. (L.) 'Womanish and 
pusillanimous* Chajunan, tr. of Homer, b. i. Commentary, note 7. 
From Lat. pusillanimus, mean-st>iritecl, by change of -us to -ous, as 
frequently; the more usual form is pusillattimis.^hai. pnsill-, stem 
of pusillus, very small ; and animus, mind, soul. p. Pusillus is a 
dimin. of pusus, small, an adjectival use of sb. pu-sus, a little boy, allied 
to pu-er, a boy ; see Puerile. For Lat. animus, see Animosity. 
Der. pusilUmimous-ly, -ness. A\so pusillauim-i-ty, M. E. pusillanimitee, 
Gower, C. A, ii. 12, from F. pusillatiimiU acc. pusillanhmtatem. 
PUSS, a cat, a hare. (E.) Spelt pusse in Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
This may be called an E. word, though it is widely spread. Prob. 
imitative, from the sound made by a cat spitting (Wedgwood), So 
also Du. poes. Low G. pnus, pims-kntte, a jmss, puss-cat ; Swed. dial. 
pus, a cat (Rietz), &c. ; Irish and Gael, pus, a cat. p. That the 
word is imitative, ap()ears from its occurrence in Tamil. * Pusei, a 
cat, esp. in the S. lamil idiom. In the Cashgar dialect of the 
Affghan, pusha signifies a cat;* Caldwell, Comp. Grammar of Dravi- 
dian Languages, p. 465 ; cited in N. and Q. 3 S. ix. 288. Lithuan. 
pui, a word to call a cat. 

PITSTULE, a small pimple. (F.,— L.) ‘A pustule, wheale, or 
blister;’ Minsheu, ed. i627.-»F. pustule, ‘a push, blain, wheale, 
small blister;* Cot. — Lat. / ws/m/a, longer form of a blister, 

pimple. Allied to Lith. pusl'e, a bladder, pimple ; pmti (i pers. sing. 
puttu), to blow ; Gk. pvedKis, pvaurj, a bladder, pustule, <t>vad(u, I 
blow, ipv)(eo, I blow, Skt. ptipphusa, phupphusa, the lungs; all from 
VSPU, to blow, puff, breathe hard. Hence also Dan. puse, to swell 
up, puste, to blow, puff ; and see Psychichal. The root SPU is 
obviously of imitative origin. ^ Note that /)«s/w7e has nothing to 
do with pus, with which it is associated by Richardson, and even in 
White. Der. pustul-ous, pustul-ate, pustul-ar. 

PUT, to push, thrust, cast, set, lay, place, &c. (C.) M. E. putten, < 


putrid; and puirejieri, to become putrid. — Lat. putre-, as seen in 
putrere, to be rotten, with which cf. puter, putris, rotten ; and facere, 
to make, or fieri, to become. See Putrid. Der. puiref act-ion, from 
F. puiref action acc. puiref actionem^, not in While's Diet., but 

regularly formed from the pp. puiref actus. Also putrefact-ive. Also 
putrescent, becoming putrid, from Lat. putrescent-, stem of pres. part, 
of putrescere, inceptive form of putrere', whence putrescence. 

PUTRID, stinking, rotten, corrupt. (F., — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674; and in Cotgrave. — F. * putrid e/ Cot. — Lat. 
dus, putrid. Extended from Lat. putri-, crude form of put-er, put-ris, 
rotten ; allied to putrere, to be rotten. Formed (with suffix -ra) from 
put-er e, to stink ; from ^ PU, to stink. Cf. Ski. puy, to stink ; see 
Pub and Foul. 

PUTTOCK, a kite, kind of hawk. (F., - L. ; and E.) In Shak. 
Cymb. i. I. 140; see Narcs and Palsgrave. Just as a sparrow-hawk 
is named from sparrows, I suppose that the puttock is named from 
the pools or pouts, i. e. small birds on which it preys. *Poot, a chicken, 
or pullet, Cheshire* (Halliwell); and again, ^ Pout, the young of a 
pheasant ; Florio, s. v. fasanello, has a phesant-pout ; ’ id. p. Pout 
stands for poult pullet', the Gael, put, the young of moor-fowl, a 
young grouse, is merely from Lowland Sc. pout, a young partridge 
or moor-fowl ; see Jamieson, and see Poult. 7. The suffix -ock 
may be the usual E. dimin. suffix -ock, used adjectivally, or, if we 
should suppose puttock to be a corruption of pool-hawk, this is not a 
violent nor unlikely change. 

PUTTY, an oxide of tin, or lead and tin, for polishing glass ; 
more commonly a cement of whiting and oil, for windows. (F., — C.) 

* Putty, a powder made of calcin’d tin;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

* Putty, poUain, and pot-brass . . . seem all to mean the same thing ; ’ 
Rich. Diet. ; this opinion is supported by extracts from Holland, tr. 
of Pliny, b. xxxiv. c. 9, and Boyle, Works, i. 721. Pliny explains 
that in brass-founding, it was often found desirable to add to the ore 
collectaneum, i. e. bits of old vessels, called by Holland ^pottain or old 
mctall,’ or ollaria, called by Holland *pQt-hrasse',* shewing that pottain 
simply means the metal of old pots. Similarly, putty simply means 
potty, or belonging to old pots. p. The difficulty is in the his- 
tory of the word rather than in its etymology. The old sense of it 
was * powder made of calcin’d tin,* as in Blount, resembling what is 
now called putty powder. * Putty powder, a pulverised oxide of tin 
sometimes mixed with oxide of lead ; extensively used in glass and 
marble works, and the best kinds are used for polishing plate;* 
Weale's Diet, of Terms used in the Arts. 4th ed. 1873. The same 
work tells us that putty is ‘ composed of whiting and linseed oil, with 
or without white lead.’ It thus appears that the successive senses 
are (1) calcin’d tin or oxide of tin, (2) oxide of lead, (3) white lead, 
(4) a preparation containing white lead, the name being continued 
even after the white lead was omitted. The result is that the mixture 
now called putty is remarkable lor frequently containing nothing that 
could be called putty in the older sense. y. This once perceived, 
the etymology is easy, — O. F. potee, ‘ brasse, copper, tin, pewter, &c., 
burnt or calcinated ; also, a pot-full of anything ; ’ Cot. The mod. 
F. potie means ‘ putty,* shewing a similar change of meaning. ‘ Potee 
d'itain, tin-putty;* Hamilton. The mod. Y. potee also means (as 
formerly), a potful. Cf. also O. Y.pottein, * broken pieces of metall, 
or of old vessels, mingled one with another ; * Cot. Also O. F. poitin, 

solder of mcttall ; * id. p. PoUe is formed with suffix (« Lat. 
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■ala), from F. pot, a pot, of Celtic origin; sec Pot. Dor.* 

a difficult question, embarrassment, problem, per- 
plexity. and Gk.) As a verb in Shak. Hamlet, iii. i. 8o ; 

and it was prob. regarded as a frequentative form of pose^ with suffix 
-/#. But this was not at all the way in which the word arose ; and, 
in fact, ^e suffix -le is not usually added to words of F. origin. It 
was orig. a sb., and stands for op^sal, which is used in the ordinary 
sense of ‘ opposition * in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, p. 8i (R.) It has 
been shewn, s. v. Pose, that pose is short for appose^ which again is a 
corruption of cppose. From the F. opposer was formed M. F. opposaile, 
a question for solution ; whence mc^. £. puzzle. * And to pouert she 
put this o/posoy/e* [question], Lydgate, Fall of Princes, ed. Wayland, 
sig. B. iii, leaf Ixvi ; cited in Dyce’s Skelton, ii. 304. Hence cor- 
ruptly, apposaile. ‘Made vnto her this vncouth apposayle^ Why wepe 
ye so ? * Id., sig. B. v, leaf cxxviii (Dyce). * Madame, your apposelle 
is wele inferrid,’ i. e. your question is well put ; Skelton, Garl. of 
Laurel, 1 . 141 ; where the MS. copy has opposelle (Dyce). The 
M. E. opposaile seems to have been a coined word, like deni-alt 
refus-alt Sec. The loss of the first syllable is due to the loss of the 
same in pose. For the etymology, see Oppose, Pose. Der. puzzle^ 
verb. 

PYGMY, a very diminutive person or thing. (F., — L., — Gk.) 
M. E. p/gwiy, Trevisa, i. ii, 1 . 7. — F. /»ygwe, adj., ‘dwarfie, short, 
low, of a small stature ; ’ Cot. — Lat. pygmeeust adj., dwarfish, 
pygmy-like ; from pi. Pynueit the race of Pygmies. — Gk. Ilvyfiatoit 
the race of Pygmies, fabulous dwarfs of the length of a which 

was reckoned from the elbow to the fist or knuckles, containing 
about 1 3 J inches. — Gk. irwy/ai^, the fist ; cognate with Lat. pugnm ; 
see Pugnacious. 

PYIiORUS, the lower orifice of the stomach. (L., — Gk.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. j!>y/ori/s. — Gk. irvXwpos, a gate-keeper; also 
the pylorus, because it is gate-keeper to the intestines, or at the 
entrance to them. — Gk. iriJA-7, a gate ; and oZpoSt a keeper, watcher, 
p. The Gk. iriiXiy is perhaps allied to Gk. rropost a way, passage 
through, from ^ PAR, to fare, whence also Lat. poria. a gate ; see 
Pare. y. The Gk. oZpos is from Zpo-fiai {^fupofMi)^ I heed, 
guard, from to guard ; see Wary. Der. pylor-ic. 

PYRAMID, a solid figure with triangular sides meeting in an 
apex, upon a triangular, square, or polygonal base. (L., — Gk.) The 
word was rather taken directly from the Latin than from the French. 
Thus Shak. has the sing, pyramist i Hen. VI, i. 6. 21 ; pi. pyramides 
(four syllables), Antony, v. 2. 61 ; as well as pyramid, Macb. iv. i. 
57. Cotgrave strangely translates F. pir amide by ‘ a pyramides.’ — 
Lat. pyramid-, stem of pyramis. -• Gk. wpapts (gen. irupapidos), a 
pyramid. Root unknown ; no doubt of Egyptian origin. Der. 
pyramid-al, pyramid-ic-al. 

FYRP, a pile of wood for burning a body. (L., — Gk.) In Sir T. 
Brown, Um Burial, cap. v. § 13. —• Lat. pyra. «■ Gk. irupd, a pyre.— 
Gk. nvp, fire ; cognate with E. Pire, q. v. And see pyr-ites, pyro- 
technics, See. 

PYRITPS, a stone which gives out sparks when struck with 
steel. (L,, — Gk.) ‘ Pyrites, a marchasite or fire-stone ;* Phillips, ed. 
l7o6.««Lat. pyrites, Gk. vvpirrjs, a flint, pyrites ; orig. an atlj., be- 
longing to fire. — Gk. vvp, fire ; cognate with E. Pire, q. v. Der. 
py rit-ic, 

PYROTECHNIC, pertaining to fireworks. (Gk.) Pyrotech- 
nick, adj,, and pyrotechny are given in Phillips, ed. 1706. Coined 
fromGk. wpo-, used in compounds in place of the crude form oftrt/p, 
fire, cognate with E. Jlre ; and rexvt/rds, artistic, technical, from 
rkyyti* an art, craft. See Pire and Technical. Der. pyrotech- 
nics, pyro-techny (short for ^rotechnic art) ; pyro-tecknist. So also 
pyro~meter, a fire-measurer (see Metre) ; ^ro-gen-ous, produced by 
fire, from Gk. base yev, to produce (see Ghbuiib). 

PYX, the sacred box in which the host is kept after consecration ; 
at the mint, the box containing sample coins. (L., — Gk.) Spelt 
pine in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Abbreviated from Lat. /tyw's, a box. — 
Gk. mt^is, a box ; so called because orig. made of box-wood. — Gk. ; 
irb£o 9 , box-wood ; so called from its dense, close min. — Gk. nvtc-vos, 
dense ; from ^ PAK, to fasten, make firm ; see Pa.ot. Doublet, 
q.v. 


QUACK (1), to make a noise like a duck. (£.) An imitative 
word. ‘ The goes, the duk, and the cuckow also So cried “ keke ! 
hike r “ euchwi** “ queJte, queke /” hye ; * Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 
499. Here the cxy kelcel keke! is assigned to the cackling goose, 
and quiket queke! to the quacking duck. In Ch. C. T. 4150, the 


dat. case quakke is used to mean ‘ hoarseness.* 4 *Du. kwaken, to croak, 
quack, chat. 4- G. quaken, to quack, croak.+Icel. kvaka, to twittcr.+ 
Dan. qvakke, to croak, quack, cackle. Cf. Lat. coanare, to croak, 
Gk. Kod{, a croaking; Lithuan. kwakHi, to croak; kweiksSH, to 
cackle, p. A mere variant of the base KAK seen in Cackle, q. v. 
Der. quack (2), q. v. Also quail (3), q. v. 

QUACK (a), to cry up pretended nostrums. (E.) Merely a par- 
ticular use of Quack (i). It means to chatter about, cackle or 
prate of, hence, to sing the praises of a nostrum, to pretend to 
medical skill. ‘To quack q/f* universal cures; ’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. 
iii. c. 1. 1 . 330. Der. quacksalver, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, ^ 

quack who puffs up his salves or ointments, borrowed from Du. kwak- 
zalver, a quack, cnarlatan, cf. Du. kvakzxdveti, to quack, puff up salves 
(see Salve) ; quack-doctor, a later word which took the place of 
quacksalver. Pope, note to Dunciad, iii. 19a. Hence also quack ^ 
quack-doctor ; quack-er-y. 

QUADRAGESIMA, the forty days of Lent. (L.) * Quadra- 

gesima Sunday is six weeks before Easter ; ’ Tables in the Book of 
Common Prayer. [Hence quadragesimal, adj., — Lenten, Milton, 
Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 5, 1 . 8.] —Lat. quadrage.sima, lit. ‘ fortieth,* 
fern, of quadragesimus, fortieth ; in late authors used to mean ‘ Lent.* 
Older form quadragensimus (*= quadragenti-mus). mmljit. quadraginta, 
forty. — Lat. quadr-us, square, fourfold, put for quatrus*, quater-us*, 
from quater, four times, quatuor, four ; and -ginia, put for da-kanta, 
tenth, from decern, ten. See Pour and Ten ; and Forty. Der. 
quadragesim-al. 

QUADRANGLE, a square figure, or plot of ground. (F.,-L.) 
In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, i. 3. 156 ; and in Levins. — F. quadrangle, ‘a 
quadrangle;’ Cot. — Lat. quadrangulum, sb. ; neut. of quadrangulus, 
four-cornered. — Lat. quadr-us, square, put for quat-rus quater-us *, 
from quatuor, four ; and angulus, an angle. See Four and Angle. 
Der. quadrangul-ar. Also quad, quod, a court (in Oxford), short for 
quadrangle. 

QUADRANT, the fourth part of a circle. (L.) Chiefly used of 
an instrument for measuring angles (like a sextant), graduated with 
degrees along the arc. M. E. quadrant. Prompt. Parv. — Lat. quad- 
rant-, stem of quadrans, sb., a fourth part. Extended from Lat. 
quadr-us, square, which is put for quatr-us *, quater-us *, from quatuor ; 
see Four. Der. quadrant-al. From the same source are quarrel (a), 
quarry (i), sq%tad, squadron, square, 

QUADRATE, squared, well-fitted. (L.) Used as a vb. in 
Levins ; as adj. and vb. in Minsheu ; as sb. in Milton, P. L. vi. 63, 
to mean * square phalanx.* — Lat. quadratus, squared, pp. of qvadrare, 
to make or be square. — Lat. quadrus, square; see Quadrant. 
Der. quadrat-ic; quadrat-ure, Milton, P, L. x. 381. 
quadrennial, once in four years. (L.) More correctly 
quadriennial, as in Blount*s Gloss., ed. 1674. Formed with adj. suffix 
-al (Lat. -alis) from quadrienni-um, a space of four years. -• Lat. 
quadri- — quadra-, crude form of quadrus, square, fourfold ; and 
annus, a year. See Quadrant, Four; also Biennial, An- 
nual. 

QUADRILATERAL, having four sides. (L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. quadri later-us, four-sided ; with suffix -al 
(— Lat. -alis). — Lat. quadri-, for quadra-, crude form of quadrus, 
square; and ItUer-, stem of lotus, a side. See Quadrant and 
Lateral. 

QUADRILLE, 1. the name of a game at cards; a. the name 
of a dance. (F., — Span., — L.) The name of the dance is late; it 
is added by Todd to Johnson ; so called because danced by 4 per- 
sons, or by sets of four. Not improbably suggested by the game at 
cards, which was a game for 4 persons with 40 cards ; see I’ojjc, 
Moral Essays, iii. 76 ; Sat. i. 38. p. I dissent from Littre’s arrange- 
ment of the F. word quadrille \ he gives qucuirille {i), fern, a troop 
of horses for a tournament ; also masc. a dance. And again, 
quadrille (2), masc, a game at cards. Obviously the right arrange- 
ment is: quadrille (1), fern, a troop of horses; and quadrille (2), 
masc. a game at cards, a dance. This brings the genders together, 
and accords with chronology. y. And it makes a difference ; for 


other hand, the game at cards, like ombre, is prob. of Span, origin. 
— Span, cuadrillo, a small square, allied to cuadrilla, * a meeting of 
four or more persons,* Neuman. — Span, cuadra, a square. — Lat. 
quadra, fern, of quadrus, fourfold ; see Quadrant. Cf. Lat. quadrula, 
a little ^uare. 

QUADRILLION, a million raised to the fourth power. (L.) 
An oddly coined word ; made by prefixing quadr- (shgrt for quadrus, 
square, fourfold) to -illion, which is the woid million with the m left 
out. See Billion and Quadrant. 

QUADROON, the child of a mulatto and a white person. 
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QUADRUPED. 


QUARANTINE. 

(Span., •* L.) 'QtatT quarteroon OT quariroon. So called because of a ^ In F. the word took the sense of ‘ trim,* as noted; in E. it 
black blood only in a fourth part. Modem ; and imported from meant famous, remarkable, curious, strange, &c. Ber. quainUly, 
America.*- Span, cuarieron, the child of a creole and Spaniard (Neu- quaim^nesSf ae^uaint. 

man) ; also, a fourth part. Formed with suffixes -er* and -on from QXJAKS, to shake, tremble. (£.) M. £. quaken^ Chaucer, C. T. 
cuarto^ a fourth part. — Lat. quartunit acc. of quartus, fourth. See 11173 ; earlier cwakien, Ancttn Riwle, p. 116, 1 . 30. — A. S. civacian, 
Quai^, Quartern. to quake; .Alfred, tr. of Orosius, b. ii. c. 6. § 3. Cf. A. S. cweccan, 

QUADRUPED, a four-footed animal. (L.) The adj. mmdru- to wag, Mark, xv. 29. p. The orig. sense is * to give life to,’ to 
ptdal is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; quadruped, sb., is in Phillips, ed. set in motion ; the verb being derived from a base KWAK, allied to 
1706. — Lat. having four feet. — Lat. stem of KWIK, alive; see Quick. The author of P. Plowman has the 

guadrupes, quadripes, four-footed. — Lat. quadru-, fourfold, four times; the right idea when, in describing an earth* quake, he says that the 
and pes, a foot. Sec Quadrant and Root. Der. quadru- earth * guook [quaked] as bit quyke were,* i. e. as if it were alive, P. 
ped-al. PI. C. xxi. 64. Der. quak-er, q. v. 

QUADRUPLE, fourfold. (F.,— L ) As a verb in Chapman, I QUAKER, one of the Society of Friends. (E.) ‘ Qtmkers, orig. 
tr, of Homer, Iliad, i. 129. As adj. in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. called Heekera, from their seeking the truth, afterward Friends, Jus- 
guadruple, ‘ quadruple ;* Cot. — Lat. quadruplum, acc. of quadruplus, tice Bennet, of Derby, gave the Society the name of Quakers in 1650, 
fourfold.— Lat. quadru-, four times; and plus, signifying ‘ fold,* from because G. Pox (the founder) admonished him, and those present, to 
VPAR, to fill. See Quadrant and Double. Der. quadruple, I quake at the word of the Lord ; * Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Others 
verb. Also quadruplic-ate, from Lat. qundruplicatus, pp. of quadrupli- take Quaker, like Shaker, to be a name given in derision, from the 
core, to multiply by four ; for the force of the suffix, see Com- quaking which is supposed to exhibit their enthusiasm. Either way, 
plicate. the etym. is the same ; see Quake. Der. Quaker-Um. 

QUAFF, to drink in large draughts. (C.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 3. QUALIFY, to render suitable, limit, abate. (F., — L.) Frequent 
14 ; Slc. And in Levins. The double / stands for a guttural. The in Shak. Meas. i. 1. 66, &c. ; and in Levins. — F. qualifier, *to quali- 
true form is quack (ch as in Oeiuian), meaning to drink out of a fie;’ Cot. — Low Lat. qualificare, to endue with a quality. — Lat. 
quack or cup, called quaich, queck, or queff in Ix)wland Scotch ; see quali-, crude form of qualis, of what sort ; and fic-, for fitc-ere, to 
quaich in Jamie.son. ‘ I quaught, 1 drink all out ; * Palsgrave. Thus make. See Quality and Fact. Der. qualific-at-ion, due to Low 
toquaff vs io cup ; * Cup us till the world go round;* Antony, ii. 7, \j!ii^ualificnt-us, of qualificare. 

124. — Irish and Gael. cwflcA, a cup, bowl, milking-pail. Cf. V^.cwch, QUALITY, property, condition, sort, title. (F., — L.) M. E. 
a round concavity, hive, crown of a hat, boat. I’ei haps from ^KU, qualite, qualHee, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 153. 1 . ii. — F. qualiU, ‘a 
to contain ; see Uave. Der. qunff-er. quality ; ’ Cot. — Lat. qualitatem, acc. of qualitas, sort, kind. — Lat. 

QUAGGA, a quadrujied of the horse tribe. (Hottentot.) The quali-, crude form of qualis, of what sort, cognate with E. Which, 
name is said to be Hottentot; and is supposed to be imitative, q. v. Der. a coined word. 

from the barking noise made by the animal. QUALM, a sudden attack of illness, prick of conscience. (E.) 

QUAGMIRE, boggy, yielding ground. (E.) In Shak. K. Lear, M.E. qualm, often in the sense of pestilence, mortal illness; Chaucer, 
iii, 4. 54. Put for quake-mire see Quake and Mire. ‘It is spelt C.T. 2016. — A. S. ewealm (for cwalm), pestilence, Luke, xxi. 11. -f- 
^ake-mire in Stanihurst’s Descr. of Ireland, p. 20 ; qnave-myre, in Du. ktvalm, only in the sense ‘ thick vapour,’ from its suffocating 
Palsgrave ; * Halliwell, s. v. quave-mire, q. v. Cf. M. E. quauen properties. + Dan. qvalm, suffocating air ; qvidme, qualm, nau.sea. + 
(a* quaven), to quake; P. Plowman, B. xviii. 61. So also quagg-y Swed. qvalm, sultriness, -f* G. qualm, vapour. P All from the 
(i.e. quak-y), adj., used of boggy ground. Tent, base KWAL, to suffer pain, to choke ; see Quail (i) ; with 

QUAIL (I), to cower, shrink, fail in spirit. (E.) The old mean- I suffix -ma. Der. qualm-ish. 
ing of 77/0/7 was ‘ to suffer torment, pine, die;’ hence to faint, esp. QU AND ARx, an evil plight. (Scand.) In Beaum. and Fletcher, 
used of the spirits. ‘ My false spirits quail* Cymb. v. 5. 149 ; * their Knight of the Burning Pestle, Act i. sc. 1 (Humphrey). This curious 
quailing breasts ; * 3 Hen. VI, iii. 3. 54. * The braunch once dead, the word is almost certainly a corruption of the M. E. wandreth, wan- 
budde eke nedes must quaile,' i. e. die ; Spenser, Shop. Kal. Novem- drethe, used in just the same sense of evil plight, peril, adversity. The 
ber, 91. [The spelling is not quite exact, it should rather have been use of qu forte is not confined to this word ; we find such spellings as 
queel or queal ; but it was prob. affected by some confusion with the squete for steele (sweet), squi Ike for swilke (such) ; Cursor Mundi, 76, 372 ; 
word quaile, to curdle, used of milk ; for which see Prompt. I’arv. p. and the confusion of qvk, wh, qu, and w, at the beginning of words is 
418, and Way’s note. We also find confusion between quail, to die, well known. Thus llalliwell gives quarof for whereof', and quhar for 
and quell, to kill, as in ‘ to quail and shake the orb,’ Antony, v. 2. 85. whar (where) is the usual Scottish form, whilst the same word is also 
Cf. Devonshire queal, to faint away; Halliwell.] M.E. quelen, to written war or wer. 6. Examples are: ‘welthe or wandreth* 
die; not common. A strong verb, with pt. t. qual, pi. quelen', the -prosperity or adversity; Religious Pieces, ed. Perry, E.E.T.S., p. 
pi. quelen «= they died, occurs lo times in Layamon, 11 . 31825 to 11, 1 . 5. ‘A 1 ihuir wandreth o.nd their wrake ’ = all their perplexity 

31834. ‘Men quela^ on hungre ' — men die of hunger, O. Eng. and misery; Spec, of English, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 91, 1 . 59. 
Homilies, cd. Morris, i. in, 1 . 10. — A. S. cwelan, to die, in comp. So also wondrede, Ancren Riwle, p. 214, 1 . 2, p. 310, 1 . 25, p. 362, 1 . 
dcwelan, to die utterly, Exod. vii. 18. + Du. quelen, to pine away. + 19 ; &c. Spelt wondra^e, Hali Mcidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 9, 1 . 5 ; 

O. H. G. quelan, to suffer torment. p. F rom a Teut. base KWAL, see further in Cockayne’s note to St. Margaret, p.i 1 2. — Icel. vandreehi ; 
to suffer torment or pain, to choke ; whence also A. S. ewalu, destruc- difficulty, trouble. — Icel. vand-r, difficult ; with suffix -roU = E. -red 
tion (Grein), Icel. kvol, Dan. and Swed. qval, G. qual, tonnent, in kind-red, hat-red. Allied to vanda, lo elaborate ; from vann, pt. t. 
agony ; cognate with Lithuan. gela, torment, anguish. Fick, iii. 54. of vinna, to toil ; sec Win. O. Swed. wandriide, difficulty ; from 
So also M. E. querken,to choke, is from the equivalent base KWAR. wand, difficult, and the like suffix. Ihre gives an example in O. 
Der. q.v., 7«a/m, q. V. qjst The M.E. quailen, to curdle, Swedish; ‘Ther eigh aru i wandrtBdom* ^ who are not in peril, 
coagulate, is from O. F. coailler, later cailler, to curdle (see Littre) ; i. e. who are not in a quandary. 

from Lat. coagulare ; see Coagulate. QUANTITY, size, bulk, large portion. (F., — L.) M.E. quantite, 

QUAIL (2), a migratory bird. (F., — Low Lat., — Low G.) M.F..\quantitee', Chaucer, C. T. 4662. — F. quantite, ‘quantity;* Cot. — 
quaille, Chaucer, C. T. 9082 ; ^uayle, Wright’s Vocab. i. 177, 1 . 13.— Lat. quantitatem, acc. of quantitas, quantity. — Lat. gi/anri-, for quanto-, 
O. F. quaille (13th cent., Littre), mod.*F. caille. Cf. Ital. quaglia, a crude form of quantus, how much ; with suffix -tas. p. Q^ntus 

quail. — Low Lat. quaqwla, a quail. — O. Du. quackel, * a quaile ;* is cognate witn Gk. voaos (Ionic hooos), how much, from the base 
Hexham. Lit. ‘ a quat^er.* — O. Du. quacken, ‘ to cro^ce,’ id. ; cog- KA, who, what ; see Who. Der. quantit-at-ive. 
nate with E. Quack ( i), q. v. QUARANTINE, a space of forty days. (F., — L.) Spelt quaren- 

QUAINT,neat, odd, whimsical. (F.,— L.) M.E.gtvem/, Chaucer, tine in Minsheu, who gives it the old legal sense, viz. a space of forty 
C. T. X0553 ; commonly with the sense of ‘ famous, excellent.* Also days during which a widow might dwell unmolested in her husband's 
spelt 7»qy7i/, Rob. of Glouc. p. 72,1.18; p. 157,1.14. AlsocivowX, house after his decease. Blount gives this form and sense, and 
Ancren Riwle, p. 140, 1 . 21 ; coint, coynt. Will, of Palerne, 653, 1981 ; derives it frpm O. F. quarantine. He also gives quarantain, meaning 
koynt, 4090. — O. F. coi«/, ‘quaint, compt, neat, fine, spruce, brisk, (i) Lent, (2) a forty days’ truce or indulgence, (3) ‘the forty days 
trim;* Cot. Cf. Ital. conto, ‘known, noted, counted;’ Florio. wfch a merchant, coming from an infected port, stajrs on shipboard 
Certainly derived from Lat. cognitus, known, well-known, famous; for clearing himself; * the last sense being the usual one in mod. £. 
though confused (more in F. than in E.) with Lat. comptus, neat, — O. F. quarantine (Roquefort), usually quarantaine, ‘Lent, a term of 
adorned, pp. of edmere, to arrange, adorn. p. Cognitus is used as forty days,* &c. ; Cot. — Low Lat. quarantina*, quarantana*, quaren- 
thc pp. of cognoscere, to know, and is compounded of co- (for cow = tena* (all of which prob. were in use, though Ducange only mentions 
cum, with) and -gnitus (for -gnktus « gnotus), known, used as pp. of quarantenum), a space of forty days, formed as if from guarania*, 
gnoscere,n08cere,ioknow, see Cognition. 7. 1 may add that Lat. forty, answering to F.quarante; ims quaranta being nothing but a 
comere » co-imere, comp, of co- ( « com m cum), and emere, to take. ^ shortened form of Lat. quadraginta, forty. See QuadrageBima. 
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'Cf. Ital quarmiat forty; far* la quorantana, *to keepe lent, . . . to&p. Supposed to stand for gewarz^toarzt a wart; from the excre- 


keepe fortie daies from company, namely if one come from infected 
places, as they vse in Italy ; * Florio. l^us the mod. sense seems to 
be of Ital. origin. 

CltJABBEIi (i), a dispute, brawl. (F., — L.) It should rather 
be wtrrtl, but has been assimilated in spelling to the word below. 
M.E. quertle (with one r), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 3. 1 . 
1 93a. • O. F. quenle, later querelU, * a quarrel Cot. (He gives both 
forms.) —Lat. querela^ a complaint. — Lat. qutri^ to complain, lament. 
See QyBniloUS. Ber. quarrel, verb, Romeo, i. 1 , 39, 59, See . ; quar^ 
rel-er ; quarrelsome. As You Like It, v. 4. 85 ; quarrelsome-ness ; 
quarrel^ous, Cymb. iii. 4. 162. 

QXTABBEli (2), a square-headed cross-bow bolt. (F.,-L.) 
Obsolete. In Spenser, F.Q.ii. 11. 24. M. E. quarel. King Alisaunder, 
ed. Weber, 1594, 278 i.«* 0 . F. quarrel, later quarreau, ‘a diamond 
at cardes, a square tile, a quarrell or boult for a crossebow ; * Cot. 
Mod, F. carreau.mm\ji\n Lat. quadrellum, acc. of quadrellus, a quarrel, 
a square tile. -• Lat. quadr^m, square ; with dimin. suffix. See 
Quadrant. 

QUARRIT (i), a place where stones are dug, esp. for building 
purposes. (F., — L.) In Shak. Oth. i. 3. 141. The proper sense is a 
place where stones are squared for building purposes ; hence, a place 
where stones are procured which are afterwards sejuared for building; 
lastly, a place where stones are dug, without any reference to squar- 
ing. Again, the proper form should be quarrer, but it was altered 
to (pta^rry ; perhaps by confusion with quarry, sometimes used as a 
variant of quarrel, a square pane of glass (Halliwell), M. E. quarrere, 
quarrer. Will, of Paleme, 2232, 2281, 2319, 4692; spelt quarere, 
quarer, quarry, quar in Prompt. Parv. — O. K. quarriere, ‘ a quarry of 
stone ; " Cot. Mod. F. carriire. » Low Lat. quadraria, a quarry for 
squared stones. — Lat. quadrare, to square. — Lat. quadr-us, square; 
see Quadrant. ^ The sense was suggested by Lat. quadratarius, 
a stone- squarcr, a stone-cutter ; from the same source. Der. quarry, 
vb., quarry-tn.m, quarri-er. 

QuARRlT (2), a heap of slaughtered game. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Cor. i. 1. 202 ; Haml. v. 2. 375. M. E. querri. Sir Gawain and the 
Grene Knight, 1324. Corrupted from O. F. coree, curee, tlie intestines 
of a slain animal (Burguy) ; the part which was given to the hounds. 
Cotgrave has ; ‘ Cur^-e, a dogs reward, the hounds fees of, or part in, 
the game they have killed ; ' also : ‘ Coree, a swines gullet, or a hogs 
haslet.’ — Low Lat. corata, the intestines of a slain animal. Cf. O. 
Ital. corada, * the plucke, hasselet, or midriff of any beast ; * Florio. 
p. It was a general term for the inwards of the slain animal, and 
so called from containing the heart. — Lat, cor, the heart ; cognate 
with E. Heart, q. v. The change of spelling from initial c 

to qu is easily illustrated by the use of O. F. quer, cuer, the heart 
(Burguy). 

QUART, the fourth part of a gallon. (F., — L.) M.E. quart, 
quarte, Chaucer, C. T. 651. — F. quarte, *a French quarte, almost our 
pottle ; ’ Cot. — Lat. quarta (i. e. pars), a fourth part ; fern, of quartus, 
fourth, j^parently short for quatur-lus*; from Lat. quatuor, cognate 
with E. Four, q. V. Der. quart-on, quarter, quartern, quarUette, 
quango ; and see quatem^ary, quaternion, quatrain. 

QUARTAN, recurring on the fourth day. (F.,— L.) Said of an 
ague or fever. *Quarteyne, fevyr, Quartana;’ Prompt. Parv. — F. 

f uartaine, quartan, only used of a fever ; in use in the 13th cent. ; 
MXTi.<^lazX, quartana if ebris), a quartan fever; fern, of quartanus, 
belonging to the fourth; formed with suffix -anus from quart-us, 
fourth ; see Quart. 

QUARTXiR, a fourth part. (F.,«vL.) M.E. quarter, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 528, 1 . 20. — O. F. quarter (12th cent., Littrd), also quartier, 
as in mod. F.— Lat. quartarius, a fourth part, quarter of a measure 
of anything; formed with suffix -arius from quart-us, fourth; see 
Quart. Der. quarter-day, -deck, 4 y, -master, -sessions, -staff. Also 
quarter-n. 

QUARTERN, a fourth of a pint, a gill. (F.,— L.) Short for 
quarteron, M. E. quarteroun, quartroun, quartron, P. Plowman, B. v. 
2i7> and footnotes. — O. F. quarteron, *a quarter of a pound, also a 
quarteme ; * Cot. — Low Lat. quarteronem, acc. of quartero, a fourth 
part of a pound ; extended from Low Lat. quarter-us, which from 

quartus ; see Quarter. 

QUARTET, QUARTETTE, a musical composition of four 
parts. (Ital., — L.) Modem ; the spelling quartette is F., but the word 
IS really Italian.— Ital. quartetto, a dimin. form from quarto, fourth; 
see Quart, Duet. 

QUARTO, having the sheet folded into four leaves. (L.) In 
Johnson. The word is due to the Lat. phr. in quarto, i.e. in a fourth 
part of the orig. size; where quarto is the abl. case of quartus, fourth ; 
see Quart. And see Folio. Der. quarto, sb. 

QUARTZ, a mineral composed of silica. (G.) Added by Todd to 


scences u^n it (E. MUller). See Wart. 

QUASH, to crush, annihilate, annul. (F.,— L.) M. E, qucoichen ; 
see * (^asehyn, quasso * in Prompt. Parv. Properly transitive ; but 
used intransitively in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 64. And see Owl and 
Nightingale, 1388. — O.F. quasser, later casser, *to breake, . . quash 
asunder ; ' Cot. (He gives both spellings.)— Lat. quassare, to shatter; 
frequentative of quatere (supine quassutu), to shake. Root uncertain. 
^ The O. F. quasser also means ‘ to abrogote, annul ’ (Cot.), as in E. 

* to quash an indictment.* The slight likeness to A. S. ewisan, to 
break, is accidental ; see Queasy. Der. (fiom Lat. quatere) casque, 
cask, con-cussiou, dis-cuss, per-cuss-ion. 

QUASSIA, a South-American tree. (Personal name.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson. Botanical names in -ta are formed by adding the 
Lat suffix -ia to a personal name, as in dahlia, fuchsia. Quassia was 
named by Linnseus after a negro named Qtiasii, who first pointed out 
the use of the hark as a tonic and who was alive in 1755. A negro 
named Dad(fy (^ashi is mentioned in Waterlon’s Wanderings in S. 
America, Joumies 3 and 4. Waterton also quotes a Barbadoes song 
in Journey 4, cap. ii: * Quashi scrapes the fiddle-string. And Venus 
plays the flute;’ these lines are altered from the finale to G. Colman's 
Inkle and Yarico. Quassi is, in fact, quite a common negro name. 
See Notes and Queries, 6 S. i. 10 «, 141, 166. 

QUATERNARY, consisting of fours. (F., — L.) Rare ; see exx. 
in Richardson. — F. quaternaire, ‘every fourth day;’ Cot. — Lat. 
quaternarius, consisting of four each. —Lat. quaterni, pi., four at a 
time ; from quatuor. four ; see Four. 

QUATERNION, a band of four soldiers, a band of four. (L.) 
In Acts, xii. 4 (A. V.) ; Milton, P. L. v. 181. — Lat. quaternion-, stem 
of quaternio, used in Acts, xii. 4 (Vulgate) ; it means ‘ the number 
four,’ or ‘ a band of four men.’ — Lat. quaterni, pi. ; see Quaternary. 
QUATRAIN, a stanza of four lines. (F., — L.) Used by Dryden, 
in his letter to Sir R. Howard, prefixed to Annus Mirabilis, which is 
written in quatrains. — F. quatrain, ‘ a staffe or stanzo of 4 verses ; ’ 
Cot. Formed with suffix -am (Lat. -anus) from F. quatre>= Lat. quatuor, 
four. Sec Four. 

QUAVE]^ to shake, to speak or sing tremulously. (E.) In 
Levins ; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. It is the frequentative form, with 
suffix -er, of quave. M. E. quetuen (with u^v), to tremble; Prompt. 
Parv. And sec P. Plowman, B. xviii. Ci. It first occurs as a various 
reading in St, Marharete, ed. Cockayne, p. 48, 1 . 3 from bottom. 
Allied to Low G. quahbeln, to tremble (Brem. Wort.), Dan. dial. 
kveppa, to be shaken (Aasen). Also to M. E. quappen, to palpitate, 
Chaucer, Troil. iii. 57, Legend of Good Women, 865. p. From a 
base KWAl’, to throb, which is a mere variant of KWAK, to quake; 
see Quake. Der. quaver, sb., lit. a vibration, hence a note in music. 
Also quiver (l), q. v. 

QUAY, a wharf for vessels. (F., — C.) Spelt quay and kay in 

Phillips, ed. 1706; key in Cotgrave; keie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
M. E. key, spelt keye, Eng. Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 374, 1 . 23 ; 
and sec Prompt. Parv. — O. F. quay (F. quai), * the key of a haven ; ’ Cot. 
The orig. sense is ‘ enclosure,’ a space set apart for unloading goods. 
Of Celtic origin. — Bret, an enclosure ; W. cae, an enclosure, hedge, 
field, of which the old spelling was cat (Rhys). •([ Spclman 
cemfuses it with E. key, for which there appears to be no reason. 
QUEAN, a contemptible woman, a hussy. (E.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, iv. 2. 180. Absolutely the same word as queen \ the orig. 
sense being * woman.’ The difference in spelling is unoriginal, but 
may have marked some variation of pronunciation. The best pas- 
sage to illustrate this word is in P. Plowman, C. ix. 46, where the 
author says that in the grave all are alike ; you cannot there tell a 
knight from a knave, or a queen from a quean. The MSS. have 
queyne, queene, quene, in the former case, and queene, queue, in the 
latter; i.e. they make no distinction, none being possible. See 
Queen. 

QUEASY, sickly, squeamish, causing or feeling nausea. (Scand.) 
‘His quea.sy stomach;’ Much Ado, ii. i. 399. ‘A queysy mete;* 
Skelton, Magnificence, 2295. ‘ Quaisy as ineate or dri«ke is, danger- 
eux ; ’ Palsgrave. Quaysy is used as a sb., in the sense of ‘ nausea,* 
in Polit., Religious, and Love Poems, ed. Furnivall, p. 215, 1 . 22. 
Formed as adj. from a Scand. source. — Norw. hveis, sickness after a 
debauch (Aasen) ; Icel. kveisa, a whitlow, boil ; idra-kveisa, bowel- 
pains, colic ; Swed. dial, kvesa, a pimple, soreness, blister. Cf. Swed. 
kvdsa, to bruise, wound; A.S. tdewisan, to crush. Sweet’s A. S. 
Reader. B. The orig. sense appears to be ‘ sore,’ as if from a 
wound or bruise. Allied to Goth, kwistjan, to destroy ; perhaps to 
Skt.Jf, to overpower; Fick, iii. 55; i. 570. Der. queasi-ness, a lien. 
IV , i. I . 196. 

QUEEN, a woman, a female sovereign. (E.) M. E. queen, mteenet 
P. Plowman, C. ix. 46. - A. S. ewen (common). + Du. kween, a Darren 


Johnson. wG. quarzt rock-crystal; the G. z being sounded as /s.f woman, barren cow (cf. E. quean as a term of contempt). -f Icel, 
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hvdn^ a wife; ifcoaa, a woman. Dan. qvinde, a woman ; horie, a wife. & to Dol). A dimin. of qvih, with suffix -le. * Quib^ a taunt or mock,’ 
Swed. qvinnOt a female ; kona, a quean, strumpet. + Goth, kivenst Coles (Halliwell) ; but the word is not in ed. 1684 of Coles* Diet, 
a woman, wife; also H. G. /Iron^, O. H. G. However, quih is merely a weakened form of quip, and quibble^ 

a woman. + Gk. 710^. + Russ.^'end (with j as in French), a wife. + quipple, a slight quip or taunt, hence an evasive remark. See Quip, 
Skt. -jdni, used in the latter part of compound adjectives ; jani, a which appears to be of Celtic origin. p. The peculiar sense of 
wife. p. All from GAN, to produce ; cf. Goth, keinan, to evasion is prob. due to some contusion with quiddity and quilUt ; see 
germinate ; see Curtins, and Pick, iii. 39. See Qenua, Kin. Der. those words. Der. quibble, verb ; quibbUer. 
queen’>ly,qu€en*mother» Doublet, gu^an. QUICK, living, moving, lively. (£.) M. £. Chaucer, C. T. 

QUEER, strange, odd. (O. Low G.) ‘ A queer fellow ; * Spectator 101 7. A. S. ewic, sometimes cue, Grein, i. 1 75. + Du. kwih. + Icel. 
(in Todd ; no reference). A cant word ; and prob. introduced rather kvikr, kykr, 4- Dan. qvik. + Swed. quick. + Prov. G. queck, quick, 
from Ix)W than High German. — Low G. g«tfer, across ; quere,oh\\‘ quick, lively (Fliigel). p. All from a Teut. base KWIKA, 
quity. In Awdeley’s Fraternity of Vagabonds, ed. Fumivall, p. 4, lively, which took the place of an older form KWIWA ; this older 

quire fellow* is one who has just cime out of prison; cf. the slang form occurs in Goth, kwius, living, cognate with Lat. uiuu&, Lilh. 

phrase * to be in OMeer street;* and Low G. i« gu^r^ Z/gga/i, to lie gywas, Russ, jivoi, alive, living. — GIW (GIU, GIV), to live; 

across, lie queerly.+ G. quer, transverse; querkopf, a queer fellow, whence Skt./fv, to live, Lat. uiuere, and Gk. jSto*, life. See Vivid. 

Prob. allied to the curious Lat. uarus, crooked ; see Prevaricate. Der. quick, sb., quick-ly, quick-ness ; quick-lime ; quicksand, 3 Hen. VI, 
Dev. ojftterdy, queer-ness. v. 4. 26, quick-silver, Chaucer, C. T. 16240; quick-set, i. e. set or 

QUEIjIi, to crush, subdue, allay. (E.) The causal of quail, planted alive ; quick-sighted. And see quick-en. ^ The prov. E. 
M. E. gu«//m, to kill ; Chaucer, C. T. 12 788. — A. S. to kill, quitch-grass ^quick-grass; it is also spelt couch-grass, where couch 

Grein, i, 174. + 0 . Sax. quellian, to torment; causal of quelan, to answers to the occasional A. S. cue. 

suffer martyrdom ; Du. kwellen, to plague, vex. + Icel. kvelja, to tor- QUICKEE*, to make alive. (E.) M. E. quikenen, quiknen, 
ment. 4 Swed. gvd(/a, to torment. 4 Han. gv<®/tf, to strangle, choke; Wycliffe, John, vi. 64; Chaucer, C.T. 15949. The true form is 
to plague, torment. p. The orig. sense was probably ‘ to choke quik-tien, and the suffix -nen = Goth, -nan, which was used only to 
from the primitive KWAL ; for which see Quail (1). % Frequently form intransitive verbs ; so that the true sense of quiknen is rather ‘ to 
said to be a doublet of kill, but the evidence is strongly against this become alive,’ as in King Lear, iii. 7. 39. 13 ut this distinction was 


unlikely identification ; the two words have different vowel-sounds, 
and have nothing but the final ll in common. The sense of quell is 
‘ to choke,* to torture ; that of kill, to ‘ knock on the head.* 

QUENCH, to extinguish, check, put out. (E.) M. E. quenchen, 
Wyclif, Matt. iii. 12. (Quench is formed from an obsolete verb 
quink, to be put out, to be extinguished ; just as drench is from drink. 
•■A. S. cwencan, in the comp, dcwencan, to extinguish utterly, Mark, 
ix. 44. Causal of A. S. cwincan ; the pt. t. d-cwanc ( = was extin- 
guished) occurs in a various reading in Alfred, tr. of Beda, b. ii. 
c. 9, ed. Wheelock. p. Further, the verb cwincan is an extension 
of a shorter form ewinan, to be extinguished (which is a strong verb, 
with pt. t. ewdn, pp. ewinen) ; hence * 6’a;t fyr dewineu waes and 
ddwflesced *«Bthe fire was put out and extinguished ; Beda, ii. 9 (as 
above). Cf. O. Fries, kwinka, to be extinguished. Perhaj^s allied to 
Skt. ;V, to overoower; Fick, i. 570. Der. quench-ahle, -le.s. 

QtTBBIMONIOUS, fretful, discontented. (L.) ‘Most gttm- 
moniously confessing;' Denham, A Dialogue (R.) Formed with 
suffix -ous (~F. -eux, Lat. -osus) from querimonia, a conmlaint. Lat. 
queri, to complain ; with Aryan suffixes -man-ya. See Querulous. 
Dor. ^erimonious-ly, -ness. 

QUFSRN, a handmill for grinding grain. (E.) M.E. querne, 
Chaucer, C.T. i4o8o.«>A. S. ewenrn, cwyrn. Matt. xxiv. 41. 4 Du. 
kweern. 4 Icel. kvern. 4 Dan. qveern. 4 Swed. qvarn. 4 Goth. 
kwaimus. Cf. Gk. 7vpis, fine meal. Orig. ‘that which grinds.’*- 
VGAR, to grind ; whence also Corn, q. v. ^ The word churn 
is related, but onW very remotely ; see Chum. 

QUERUIjOUS, fretful. (L.) In Phillips, ed. z 706. Englished 
from Lat. querulus, full of complaints. — Lat. queri, to complain. 
The pt. t. questus sum points to an older form quesi. 4 ^kt. ^vas, 
to pant, to hiss, to sigh. — .^KW AS, to wheeze; whence also E. 
Wneeze, q.v. Evidently of imitative origin. Der. querulous-ly, 
-ness. And see quarrel (1), querimonious, cry. 

QUERY. an enquiry, question. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Formerly quere, as used by Warner, Albion’s England, b. vi. c. 30 
(R.) Put for queere, seek thou, enquire thou, 2 p. imp. of Lat. 

C erere, to seek. p. Quterere is for queesere ( « quai-sere) ; cf. 

t. quaso, I beg. Allied to Skt. chi, to search. — V KI, to search ; 
Fick, i. 532. Der. query, verb ; quer-ist ; also quest, q. v., quest-ion, 
quist-or. Also (from quoirere). ac-quire, con-quer, dis-quis-it-ion, ese- 
quis-ite, if^uire, in-auis-it-ive, per-quh-ite, re-quest, re-quire, re-quis-ite. 
QUESIr, a ^arch. (F., — L.) In Levins. M. E. queste, Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, iii. 648. *- 0 . F. queste, ‘ a quest, inquirie, search ;* Cot. 
F. g»e/#.«-Lat. qumita, a thing sought; fern, of queesitus, pp. of 
qu arere , to seek ; see Query. 

QUESTION^ an inquiry. (F., — L.) M. E. questioun, Wyclif, 
John, iii. 35. — F. question. — Lat. queestionem, acc. of queestio, a seeking, 
a question ; formed with suffix -tio from quees-, base of quees-ere, old 
form oi queer ere, to seek ; see Query. Der. question, verb, Hamlet, 
ii. 3. 344 ; question-able, id. i. 4. 43 ; question-abl y, question-able-ness ; 
questiondess, Merch. Vcn. i. I. 176; question-ist (Levins). Also questor 
(Levi ns), from Lat. queestar ; quesior-ship (id.). 
queue, a twist of hair formerly worn at the back of the head. 
(F.,— L.) In late use. Added by Todd tp Johnson. - F. queue, ‘ a 
taile ; * Cot. See Cue. 

QUIBBIiE, an evasion, shift. (C.) ‘ This is some trick ; come, 
leave your quiblins, Dosothy ; * Ben Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4 (Face, < 


early lost, and the suffixes -ien, -nen were used as convertible. The 
Goth, keeps them distinct, having gakwiu-jan, to make alive, ga- 
kwiu-nan, to become alive. From A. S. ewie, alive ; see Quick. 
QUID, a mouthful of tobacco. (E.) A Kentish variety of cud ; 
* Quid, the cud ' (Halliwell). See Cud. It occurs in Bailey’s 
Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731 ; and see E. D. S. Glos. C. 3. 

QUIDDITY, a trifling, nicety, cavil. (L.) A term of the 
schools. * Their predicamentes, . . quidities, hecseities, and relatives 1 ' 
Tyndal, Works, p. 104, col. i, 1 . 8 (and in Spec, of Eng., ed. Skeat, 
p. 176, 1 . 318). Englished from Low Lat. quidditas, the essence or 
nature of a thing, concerning which wc have to investigate what it is 
{quid tfs/). — Lat. quid, what, neuter of qui, who ; see Who. 
QUIESCENT, still, at rest. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
—Lat. quiescent-, stem of pres. part, of quiescere, to be at rest. See 
Quiet. Der. quiescence. 

QUIET, still, at rest, tranquil. (L.) ‘ A quyet and a pesible lijf ;* 
Wycliffe, i Tim. ii. 2 ; where the Vulgate has quieiam. [Rather from 
Lat. than from F. ; the F. form is Coy, q.v.] — Lat. quietus, quiet; 
orig. pp. of quiere *, only used in the inceptive form quiescere, to 
rest. p. From a base ki-d, extended from ^ Kl, to lie, to rest, 
whence Skt. gt, to lie still, Gk. Ktifxai, I lie still, rest. See Ceme- 
tery, Coy. Dor. quiet, sb., M.E. qniete, Chaucer, C.T. 9269; 
quiet, verb, l Hen. VI, iv. 1. 115 ; quiei-ly, quiet-ness ; quiet-ude, from 
Late Lat. quietiido (White), a contraction for quietitudo*. Also 
quiet-us, a final settlement ; quiet-ism, quiei-ist. From Lat. quiescere 
we also have ac-quiesce ; and see re-quiem, quit, quite, re-quite, ac-quit, 
dis-quiet. Doublet, coy. 

QUIIjIj (1), a feather of a bird, a pen. (F., — O. H.G.) M. E. 
quille, quylle. *Quylle, a stalke, Calamus Prompt. Parv. Halliwell 
gives : ‘ Qtiill, the stalk of a cane or reed, the faucet of a barrel.* 
This is a difficult and doubtful word ; it is most likely that the s^se 
of * faucet ’ or * stalk * is an old one, and that the bird’s quill was so 
named from its tapering shape, like that of the conical-shaped peg 
or pin used in the old game of kails or kayles. — F. quille, ‘ a keyle, a 
big peg or pin of wood, used at ninepins or keyles ; * Cot. In use in 
the 15th cent. (Littre.) [A distinct word from F. quille, a keel.] — 
O.H.G. kegil (Littre^), or ckegil (Scheler), mod. G. kegel, a nine-pin, 
skittle, cone, bobbin. See Kails. 6. There may have been 
some confusion with O. Du. kiel, a wedge (Kilian) ; cf. G. keil, 
a wedge, bolt. Mahn refers quill to Irish cuille, a (juill (prob. 
borrowed from E.), or to Irish cuilc, a reed, which is not very 
likely. Y* connection with Lat. calamus, a reed, or caulis, 
a stalk, is out of the question ; see Haulm, Cole. 

QUIDIi (3), to pleat a ruff. (F.,— O.H.G. or L.) ‘What they 
called his cravat, was a little piece of white linen quilled with great 
exactness; * Tatler, no. 357, Nov. 30, 1710. 1 . Supposed to be so 

called frpm being folded as if over quills ; perhaps the quills used 
were rounded splinters of wood. See Quill (i ). 2 . Wedgwood quotes 
from Metivier the Guernsey word enquiller, to pleat, gather, wrinkle, 
which Metivier derives from O. F. cuillir, to gather, collect, cull; 
whence also E. Cull, q. v. I do not know which is right. 
QUIDDET, a sly trick in argument. (L.) ‘ His quiddities, his 

quillets;* Hamlet, v. i. 108. Certainly a contraction of quidlibet, 
notwithstanding the assertion of Nares that quodlibet was the [usual] 
term in the schools. Wedgwood quotes from a late edition of Florio [it 
iis not in ed. 1598] the O. Ital. quilibetto, ‘a quidlibet.’ And Cotgiave 
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has: * Quolibitt a quirk, or quiddity; ’ evidently from qvodlihti, A ^‘Twelve pence upon eucrie quintall of copper;* Hackluyt’s Voyages, 
quicUihet was probably the same as quodlibet^ which Wedgwood i. 137* I* Spelt quyntall^ Palsgrave. «m F. quintalt *a quintal or 
explains by * a question in the schools where the person challenged hundred-weight ;* Cot. -"Span, quintal y a quintal, hundred-weight.* 
might choose his side.* Quiddity is a word of the same class. *Lat. Arab, qinidr^ a weight of 100 pounds of twelve ounces each; Kich. 
quid libet, which do you choose? lit. which pleases you? See Diet. pp. 1150, 737.- Lat. ce«r«m, a hundred ; see Cent. 

Quiddity and Idberal. QUINTBSSENCB, the pure essence of anything. (F.,*L.) 

QUHiT, a bed-cover, a case filled with feathers, &c. (F.,*L.) ‘Aristoteles . . hath put down . . . for elements, foure ; and for a fifth, 
M. E. guiltey quylte, *Quylte of a bedde, Culcitra;* Prompt. Parv.* giuntessenct, the heavenly body which is immutable; * Holland, tr. 
O. F. cuilte {I2ih cent., Littr^, s. v. eoueite)^ also spelt cotre (Burguy), of Plutarch, p. 662 (R.) And see The Book of Quinte Essence or the 
and coutrCy as in coutrepoinctery to quilt (Certgrave). — Lat. culcita (also Fifth Being, about a. d. 1460, ed. Fumivall, 1866 (E. E. T. S.)* F. 
culcitroy giving O. F. cotre), a cushion, mattress, pillow, quilt. Root quittiessence, ‘ a quintessence, the vertue, force, or spirit of a thing 
uncertain. Der. quilt, verlj. And see Counterpane (1). extracted;* Cot.*Lat. quinta essentia, fifth essence or nature. *Lat. 

QUINAHIT, consisting of or arranged in fives. (L.) The Lat. winta, fem. of quintus (put for quinc^tus*), from quinque, five ; see 
form quinarius, as a sb., is in Phillips, ed. 1 706 ; quinary is in Five. And see Essence. ^ The idea is older than Aristotle ; 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 625 (R.) — Lat. arranged cf. the five Skt. bhuta\ or elements, which were earth, air, fire, 

by fives. * Lat. quini, pi. adj., five each. Put (or ouinc-ni where water, and sethcr. Thus the fifth essence is ajther, the most subtle 
quincB^ quinque, five, which is cognate with E. Five, q.v. See and highest; Benfey, Skt. Diet. p. 658, col. 1. 
Quinquagesima. QTTINTIXjIjION, the fifth power of a million. (L.) Coined 

QUINCE, a fruit with an acid taste. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Romeo, from Lat. quint-us, fifth; and •illion, part of the word million’, see 
iv . 4. a. Spelt quence in Prompt. Parv. Probably from O. V, Quadrillion, Billion. 

coipiasse, ‘a female quince, or pear-quince, the greatc‘st kind of QUINTUPliE, fivefold. (F.,--L.) In Sir T. Browne, Cyrus* 
quince;* Cot. Cf. O.F. coignacier, ‘the great, or pear, quince- Garden, c. 5. § 3. — F. quintuple, in use in the i6th cent. (Littr<^).* 
tree ; * id. In any case the word is certainly an extension of quyne Lat. quintuplus *, a coined word ; formed from quintus, fifth, just as 
M. E. eoine, or com, a quince, Rom. of the Rose, 1374. ‘ Qifyne-aple duplus is from duo, two. See Quintessence and Double. Der. 
tre, coingz ; * Palsgrave, p. 914 ; he also gives quynce, p. 260. — O. F. quintuple, verb. 

coin, mod. F. eoing, a quince. Cf. Prov. codoing, Ital. cotogna (Littr^V QUIP, a taunt, cavil. (C.) ‘This was a good that he gave 
The Ital. form (says Littrt^) is from Lat. cydonia, the Prov. and F. unto the jewes;* Latimer, Sermon on Rom. xiii. an. 1552 (R.) 
forms from Lat. cydonium. ^^Gk. nvbojvia, a quince-tree; icvbuiviov fitj- Levins has quip in the sense of whip. Like quirk, the word is of 
\ov, a quince, lit. a Cydonian apple. — Gk. Kvbojvia, Kvdojyis, Cydonia, Celtic origin. — W. chwip, a quick flirt or turn ; cf. chwipyn, a quick 
one of the chief cities of Crete, named from the KbSojvet (Cydones), turn ; ckwipio, to whip, to move briskly. Cf. Gael, cuip, to whip, 
a Cretan race. See Smith’s Classical Diet. p. From a Celtic base KWIP, answering to Teut. HWIP, to whip. 

QUINCUNX, an arrangement by fives. (L.) Applied to See Whip. Der. quibMe, q. v. 

trees, &c., arranged like the five .spots on the side of a die marked 5. QUIB.E(i ), a collection of so many sheets of paper, often 24. (F., — 

See Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, c. 5. § 12. — Lat. quincunx, an L.) In the Ancren Riwle, p. 248, last line but i, we find the curious 
arrangement like five spots on a die.— Lat. quinc-, for quinque, five, form ewaer, in the sense of a small book or pamphlet. — O. F. quaier 
cognate with E. Five; and uticia, an ounce, hence a small mark, (13th cent., Littre); si)elt quayer, eayer, in Cotgrave, who eimlains it 
spot on a die ; see Ounce (i). ‘a quire of written paper, a peece of a written booke.* Mod. F. cahier. 

QUININE, extract of Peruvian bark. (F., — Peruvian.) Bor - 1 p. ()f uncertain origin, but probably Latin. Diez derives it from 
rowed from F. quinine, an extension (with suffix -ine^Lat. -ina) from codicarium*, a dimin. form from codic-, stem of codex, a codex, book ; 
F. gttwa. — Peruvian kina, or kina-kina, which is said to mean ‘bark,* see Code. y. But it is more usually derived from Low Lat. 
and is applied to that which we civil Peruvian bark. See Cin- quatermm, a collection of four leaves, a small quire, from Lat. qua- 
chona. term, nora. pi., four each, which from quatuor, four, cognate with E. 

QUINQUAGESIMA, the second Sunday before I^nt. (L.) Four. We actually find the O. F. quaer as a gloss to Low Lat. 
So called because about 30 days before Easter.— Lat. quinquagesima quaternus, Wright’s Vocab. i. 116; Ital. quaderno, a quire of paper; 
{dies), fiftieth day; fem. of quinquagesitnus, fiftieth. — Lat. quinqua-, and the instance of F. enfer from Lat. infernum shews that the suffix 
for quinque, five ; and -gesimus, for 'gensimns*, -censimus*, -cenfimus*, -num might easily be lost. ^ Not from Lat. gua^ermo, which could 
contracted form of de-ceniimus *, tenth, from decern, ten. See Five never suffer a loss of the latter syllables. 

and Ten. QUIRE (2), a band of singers. (P"., — L., — Gk.) Another spelling 

QUINQUANGUXiAR, having five angles. (L.) Formed from of Choir, q.v. Der. quirdster (for chorister ) ; Narcs. 
quinque, five, just as quadrangular is from quadrus, fourfold. See QUIRK, a cavil, subtle question. (C.) In Minsheu, ed, 1627. 
Quadrangular. The orig. sense seems to have been ‘a quick turn.* P'orraed, with a 

QUINQUIENNIAXi, lasting five years, recurring in five years, suffix -k (as in stal-k, verb, from steal, and tal-k from tell), from a base 
(L.) Formed from quinque, five, and annus, a year ; see Biennial, quir-. 'This base is rather Celtic than E., appearing in W. chwiori, 
QUINSY, inflammatory sore throat. (P\, — Gk.) ‘The throtling to turn briskly, chwyr, strong impulse, chwyrnu, to whir, whiz, hum; 
quinsey;* Dryden, Palamon, 1682. A contraction of squinancy, spelt whence chwired, a quirk, a piece of craft, chwiredu, to be crafty, to 
squinancie in Minsheu, ed. 1627.— O.F. squinancie (i6th cent., l.ittre), play tricks. Cf. Gael, cuireid, a turn, wile, trick, referred by Macleod 
mod. F. esquinancie. Cot. gives esquinance,* the squincy or squinancy,' to car, to turn. p. I suspect the word to be really of imitative 
and squinance, ‘ the squinancy or squinzie.’ p. Formed with origin, from a Celtic base KWIR, answering to Teut. HWIR, as 
prefixed « from Gk. Ai/m7X7» lit. ‘a dog-throttling,* applic<l to a bad seen in E. whir. See Whir. And see Quip. Der quirkdsh. 
kind of sore throat. — Gk. kvv-, stem of kvov, a dog, cognate with E. ^ This word is sometimes derived from queer, but it apixiars to have 
BCound; and dyx-€iv, to choke, throttle, from ANGH, nasalised been in use much earlier, and therefore could not have been suggested 
form of AGH, to choke ; see Awe. by it. 

QUINTAIN, a post with arms, set up for beginners in lilting to QUIT, freed, released, discharged from. (F.,— L.) In the phr. ‘to 
run at. (F., — L. ?) In As You Like It, i. 2. 263. ‘ When, if needc be quit,* the word is really an adj., though with the force of a pp. 
were, they could at quintain mn Sidney, Arcadia, b. i (Lamon, 1 . 55). The verb to quit is derived from it, not vice versa ; as is easily seen 
— F. quintaine, ‘ a quintane, or whintane, for country youths to run at; * by comparing the F. quitter (O. F. quiter), with P\ quiite (O. P'. quite). 
Cot. Cf. Prov. quintana, Ital. quintana (Littr^). Origin uncertain; In the phrases ‘jMiV'Tent * and *quit claim,’ the old adjectival use is 
but we find Low Lat. quintana, a quintain, also a certain measure of retained, and it is unnecessary to insert a hyphen, as in writing yw/- 
land, also a part of a street where carriages could pass (Ducange). claim. Moreover, the adj. was introduced into E. before the verb, 
P. The form of the word is so explicit that I cannot see why we appearing as ewite in the Ancren Riwle, p. 6, 1 . 12. Cf. *Tho was 
should hesitate to connect it with Lat. quintana, a street in the camp, Wyllam our kyng all quyt of thulke fon,’ i. c. all free of those foes ; 
which intersected the tents of the two legions in such a way as Rob. of Glouc. p. 393. [Hence was derived the verb quyten, to 
to separate the fifth maniple from the sixth, and the fifth turma from satisfy a claim, pay for. ‘ He mai quiten hire ale ’*he will pay for 
the sixth; here was the market and business-place of the camp herale, Old Eng. Miscellany, ed.Morris,p. 190,1. 77; see Chaucer, 
(White). We can hardly doubt that this public place in the camp C. T. 77*0 9^lte, ‘discharged, quit, freed, released;* Cot. 

was sometimes the scene of athletic exercises and trials of skill. Mod. F. quiite ; Span, gwVo, quit.— I^t. quietum, acc. of quietus, at 
whence it is an easy step to the restriction of the term to one rest, hence free, satisfied. Thus quit is a shorter form of quiet. See 
particular kind of exhibition of martial activity. It is further certain Quiet. Der. auit, verb, from O. P'. quiter, ‘ to quit,* Cot, (mod. F*. 
that quintana is the fem. of quintanus, formed with suffix -anus from quitter). And hence quitt-ance, M. E. quitaunce, spelt cwitaunce in 
quintus, fifth, which is for quinc-tus *, from quinque, five. See Five. Ancren Riwle, p. 126, 1 . q, from O. P". quitance, * an acquittance,* Cot., 
QUINTAL^ a hundredweight. (F., — .Span.,— Arab., — L.)9 *=Low Lat. quietantia. And see quite. 
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QUITXj, entirely. (Fm»*L.) M, E. quite f quyte, * And chaced hims 
out of Norweie quyte and dene ; * Rob. of Brunne, tr. ot Langtoft, p. ' 
50. This is merely an adverbial use of the M. E. adj. quyte, now 
spelt quit. Thus the sense is * freely/ hence * entirely/ See Quit. 
QXTIVJEjR (1), to tremble, shiver. (E.) Possibly allied to quaver, 
q. V. It does not appear very early, yet is probaljly old. * A quiv*r» 
inf dart Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. 19. * I quyver, I shake ;* Palsgrave. 
Allied to the obsolete adj. quiver, full 01 motion, brisk, Shak. 2 Hen. 
IV, iii. a. 301 ; which occurs, spelt cwiuer {^cwiver) in the Ancren 
Riwle, p. 140, 1 . 21 ; also as A. S. cwifer, in the comp. adv. cwiferlice, 
anxiously, eagerly (Bosworth). The base is KWIF, answering 
to Aryan GIF, perhaps from quicken (Kick, i. 570), and 

thus ultimately related to Quick; and see Quaver, Quake. 
Cf, O. Du. huiven, kuiveren, to quiver (Kilian). 

QXTIVEIB. (2), a case for arrows. (F., — O. H. G.) *Qn^er, 
Pharetra ; * Prompt. Parv. O. F. cuivre, cuevre, older form couire, a 
quiver (Burguy). And see Dies, s. v. couire.<»0. H. G. kohhar (cited 
by Diez), mod. G. kocher, a quiver. Cognate with A. S. cocur, eocer, 
Gen. xxvii. 3. Root unknown. Der. quiver-ed. 

QUIXOTIC, absurdly chivalrous. (Spanish.) Formed as adj., 
with suffix -ic, from the name Don Quixote, or (^djote, the hero of 
the famous novel by Cervantes. (The O. Span, x is now commonly 
written as j ; the sound of the letter is guttural, something like that 
of G. ch). 

QUOIF, a cap or hood. (F.,-M. H. G.) In Shak. Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. 236. The same word as Coif, q. v. 

QUOIIiir, a technical term, orig. a wedge. Used in architecture, 
gunnery, and printing. (F., — L.) The orig. sense is ‘wedge;* and, 
as a verb, ‘to wedge up.’ ‘A printers quoin, Cuneus;’ Levins, 215. 
17. Merely another s})elling of Coin, q. v. A like change of c to 
qu occurs in quoit. Der. quoin, verb. 

QUOIT, COIT. a ring of iron for throwing at a mark in sport. 
(F*.,«-L.?) The older spelling is coit. * Coyte, Fetreluda; Coy ter, or 
caster of a coyte, Petreludus l^rompt. Parv. ‘ Casting of coitis,* Pecock’s 
Repressor (a.p. 1449) ; in Spec, of Eng., ed. Skeal, p. 51, 1 . 70. Of 
uncertain origin. p. We find W. coetan, a quoit (where W. oe 
=»E. Of nearly) ; but this is prob. borrowed from E., having no radical, 
and therefore docs not help us. y. But it is clear, on the other 
hand, that the Lowland Scotch coit, to juslle or push about, occurring 
in Fordun*s Scotichronicon, ii. 376, is exactly the O. F. coiter. We 
there read of a woman who ‘ Gangis coitand in the curt, homit like 
a gait’ [goat]. 8. The si)elling coit suggests a F. origin ; and 
the word is prob. connected with the curious O. F. coiter, to press, 
to push, to hasten, incite, instigate (Burguy); the Span, coitarse is 
to hurry oneself, to hasten. If the O. F. coiter could have had the 
sense ‘ to drive,’ as seems probable, we may look on a quoit as being 
a thing driven or whirled. c. The origin of O. F. coiter is very 
doubtful ; perhaps from Lat. coact are, to force, from coactus, pp. of 
cogere; see Cogent. J. The O. Du. kote, *a huckle-bone* 
(Hexham), can hardly be related, on account of the diphthong. 
Der. quoit, verb, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 206. 

QUORUM, a number of members of any body sufficient to trans- 
act business. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. It was usual to enumerate 
the members forming a committee, of whom (in Lat. quorum) a certain 
number must be present at a meeting. Lat. quorum is the gen. pi. of 
qui, cognate with E. who ; see Who. 

QUOTA, a part or share assigned to each member of a company. 
(Ital.,»L.) Used by Addison (Todd ; no reference). — Ital. quota, a 
share. •■•Lat. quota (j^rs), how great (a part), how much; fem. of 
quotas, how great. -• Lat. quot, how many ; extended from quo-, crude 
form of qui, cognate with E. Who ; with suffix -/a. Der. (from Lat. 
quotas) quote, q. v., quoii-dian ; (from Lat. quot) quotient. 

quote, to cite, repeat the words of any one. (F., •» L.) In 
Shak. Hamlet, ii. 1. 112. Sometimes written cote (Schmidt).— O. F. 
quoter, * to quote ; * Cot. Mod. F. coter, which is also in Cotgrave. — 
Low Lat. quotare, to mark off into chapters and verses ; thus the real 
sense of ^ote is to give a reference. The lit. sense of quotare is ‘ to 
say how many,* with reference to the numbering of chapters. — Lat. 
quotas, how much, how many ; see Quota. Der. quot~able, quot-er, 
quot^at-ion. 

QUOTH, he says, he said. (E.) Properly a pt. t., though some- 
times used as a present. The form of the infin. is queath, only used 
in the comp, bequeath, M. E. quoth, quod ; Chaucer, C. T. 790 ; and 
common in both forms.— A. S. to speak, say; pt. t, eweets, 

pi. ewadon ; pp, eweden ; Grein, i. 1 73. -f* Icel. kveda ; pt. t. kvad, pp. 
kvedinn. < 4 * O. Sax. que^an. *4" M. H. G. queden, quoden ; pt. t. quot, 
quot, p. All from a Tent, base KWATH, as if from an Aryan 
base GAT ; but we only find Skt. gad, to speak. Lith. iddas, speech, 
iadeti, to speak, iodis, a word ; all from a common e/ G A, to make 
a noise ; cf. Skt. gai, to sin^ 

QUOTIDIAN, daily. (F.,— L.) M. E. quotidian, spelt cotidian. 


RACE. 

Gower, C. A. ii. 142, last line. — O. F. cotidian (13th cent., Liltrc); 
later quotidien, * daily ; ’ Cot. — Lat. qur*tidianus, daily. — Lat. quoti*, 
from quotas, how many ; and di^s, a day ; with suffix Hinus. Hence 
quotidianus =* on however many a day, on any day, daily. Sec Quotft 
and Diurnal. 

QUOTIENT, the result in arithmetical division. (F.,— L,; or L.) 
In Minsheu, ed. 1627. [Perhaps directly from Latin.] — F. qmtient, 
* the part which, in the division of a thing among many, falls unto 
every man’s share Cot. — Lat. quotient-*, the imaginary stem of Lat. 
quotiens, which is really an adv., and indeclinable; it means *how 
many times.’— Lat. quot, how many ; see Quota. 
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RABBET, to cut the edges of boards so that they overlap and 
can be joined together. (F., — L. and G.) M.E. rabei; see Prompt. 
Parv. ‘Many deep rahbotted incisions;’ Holland, tr. of Plutarch, 
p. 902 (R.) The ilalifax gibbet, in Harrison’.s Deer, of England, 
b. ii. c. 11, ed. Fumivall, p. 237, is described as having a block of 
wood ‘which dooth ride vp and downe in a slot, ra&/, or regall 
betweene two peeces of timber.’- F. rahoter, ‘to plane, levell, or 
laye even ;* Cot. He also gives : ‘ robot, a Joyner’s plane, a plaisterer's 
beater.* The F. adj. raboteux means ‘ rugged, knotty, rough.' Littre 
refers these words to O. F. rabouter, to thrust back, compounded of 
Lat. re, F. a ( — Lat. ad), and boter (later bouter), to thrust. This 
O. F. verb is, in fact, equivalent to E. re-abut. p. The notion 
of abutting or projecting gives the sense oi rugged to the adj. raboteux; 
whilst the notion of removing the roughness is in the veib. See 
Re- and Abut. y. At the same time, it is certain that F. robot, 
as shewn by Cotgrave’s 2nd definition, was confused with F*. rabat, 
a beater, connected with rahatre (mod. F. rabattre), lit. to re-abate; 
for which see Re- aud Abate. Even in E., the word rabbet is 
sometimes spelt rebate. 

RABBI, RABBIN, sir, a Jewish title. (L., — Gk., — Heb.) *Rahi, 
that is to seye maister;’ Wyclif, John, i. 38.— Lat. rabbi (Vulgate). — 
Gk. John, i. 38. — Heb. rak, master, orig. my master; extended 

from rab, great, or as sb., a master. We also find Rabboni, John, xx. 
16; of similar import. * Rabbi was considered a higher title than 
Rab; and Rahban higher than Rabbi;* Smith, Diet, of the Bible, q.v. 
— Heb. root rdbab, to be great. Cf. Amb. rabb, being great ; or, as 
sb., a master; rabbi, my lord ; Rich. Diet. p. 719. I'he form rabbin 
is French. Der. rahbin-ic-al, rahhin-ist. 

RABBIT, a small rodent quadruped. (O. Low G.?) M. E. rahet. 
Prompt. Parv. The proper E. word is cony. It is a dimin. form 
from an older word which is only found in O. Du. rohbe, * a rabet ; * 
Hexham. Perhaps cf. F. rdhle, the back of a rabbit ; Span, and Port. 
rabo, tail, hind quarters, rahear, to wag the tail. 

RABBLE, a noisy crowd, mob. (O. Low G.) Levins has rahil, 
rable, rablement. Halliwell has ; ‘ rabble, to speak confusedly,* with 
an example of M. E. rablen used in the same sense ; also : * rabble- 
ment, a crowd, or mob.’ So named from the noise which they make ; 
cf. O. Du. rabbelen, ‘ to chatter, trifle, toy;’ Hexham. So also prov. 
G. rabbeln, to chatter, prattle ; Fliigel. So also Gk. pa&Aaaeiv, to 
make a noise ; whence dppd^a^, a dancer, a brawler. — ^ RABH, to 
make a noise ; whence Skt. ramhh, to sound, rambhd, the lowing of 
a cow. The suffix -le gives a frecpientative force ; a rabble is ‘ that 
which keeps on making a noise.’ And see Rapparee. Der. 
rabhle-ment (with F. suffix), Jul. Csesar, i. 3. 345. 

RABID, mad, furious. (L.) ‘ All the rabid flight Of winds that 

ruin ships;* Chapman, tr. of Homer, Odyss. b. xii. 1 . 418. — Lat. 
rabidus, furious. — Lat. rabere, to rage; see Rage. Der. rabid-ly, 


RACA, a term of reproach. (Chaldee.) Matt. v. 22, ‘Critics 
are agreed in deriving it from the Chaldee rekd, with the sense of 
wortluess ; ’ Smith, Diet, of the Bible. 

RACCOON, RACOON, a carnivorous animal of N. America. 
(F., — Teut.) It occurs in a tr. of Buffon, London, 1792. The 
name of the animal in Buffon is raton ; and, in fact, raccoon appears 
to be not the native name, but only the name applied to the animal 
by men of European race ; and to be merely a singular corruption of 
the F. name. — F. raton, (1) a little rat, (3) a raccoon (Littr^), Dimin. 
of F. rat; see Rat. ^ In support of this derivation, it may be 
added that ratel (also a dimin. of rat) is applied to Mellivora Capemds, 
another animal of the same genus Vrsidcie. 

RACE (1), a trial of speed, swift course, swift current. (E.) 
M.E. tees, res (with long e), Gower, C. A. i. 335, 1 . 19; Tale of 
Gamelyn, 1 . 543 (Wright), or 1 . 547 (Six-text) ; spelt rase, Pricke of 
9 Conscience, I. 8938.- A. S. tdts, a ru^, swift course; Luke, viii. 33. 
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+ Teel, ros, a race, running. p. The form of the root is RAS, ^ 
convertible with ARS, whence Ski. risA» to flow ; the orig. sense 
seems to be ' current * of a stream, as in £. mill-race. Dev. raci, 
verb, A. S. rcksan ; raee^urse, race-kontt rac-er, 

RACS (2), a lineage, family, breed. (F. - O. H. G.) In Spenser, 

F. Q. i. lo. 60. —F. ract, *a race, linnage, family;’ Cot. Cf. Port. 
ra^t Span, raza, Ital. rozza.— O. H. G. mza, a line, stroke, mark; 
the notion of * descent ’ being represented by that of ‘ direct line,’ as 
in E. See Dicz, who shews that the Romance forms cannot come 
out of Lat. radix^ though it is quite possible that some confusion with 
radix msiy have influenced race in some of its usages ; see Baoe (3). 

This O.H.G. r«za is cited by Fick, iii. 309; and is cognate with 

cel. reitr, of which the orig. sense was ‘a scratch,’ der. from rita, to 
scratch, cognate with E. Write. Der. rac-y, q. v. 

BACH (3), a root. (F.,— L.) *A race of ginger;* Wint. Tale, 
iv. 3. 50; spelt razct i Hen. IV, ii. i. 27. — O. F. rais, rmz, a root 
(Burguy); cf.Span. raiz, a root. Lat. radicem^ acc. of radix^ a root; 
see Badix. 

BACBME, a cluster. (F., — L.) A botanical term ; borrowed 
from F. raceme, a cluster, in botany. — Lat. racemum, acc. of racemus, 
a cluster of grapes ; allied to Gk. (gen. fiay~ 6 t), a l)erry, esp. a 
grape. Der. racem-ed. Doublet, raisin. 

BACK (i), a grating above a manger for hay, an instrument of 
torture ; as a verb, to extend on a rack, to torture. (E.?) The word 
rack is used in a great many senses, see Back (2), &c., below ; and. 
in several of these, the origin is quite different. The word rack^ to 
torture, is prob. E., but it is remarkable that it is scarcely to be 
found in early literature, either in that or any other sense. The 
oldest E. word etymologically connected with rack (i) is Beach, 
q. V. p. The radical sense of rack is to extend, stretch out ; 
hence, as a sb., that which is extended or straight, a straight bar (cf. 

G. rack, a rail, bar; hence, a frame-work, such as the bars in a 

grating above a manger, a frame-work u.sed as an instrument of 
torture, a straight bar with teeth in which a cog-wheel can work. 
Figuratively, to be on the rack is to be in great anxiety ; and to rack 
is to exaggerate (llalliwell). Also a rack-rent is a rent stretched to 
its full value, or nearly so. y. For examples, see ‘ As though I 
had been racked^ i. e. tortured ; Skelton, Phillip Sparrow, 1 . 97. 
‘Galows and racke\' Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber, 
p. 24. ‘ A rekke, Prsesepe,’ i. e. a rack for hay ; Prompt. Parv. 

*Rekke and manger rack and manger; Romance of Partenay, 1 . 
013. 8. The verb is found in O. Du. racken, *to rack, to torture;' 

Hexham. Related words are Icel. rekja, to stretch, trace, rekkja, to 
strain, rakkr, straight ; C). Du. recken, * to stretch, reach out, also to 
racke,’ Hexham ; Swed. rak, straight ; G. rack, a rack, rail, prov. G. 
reck, a scaffold, wooden horse, reckhank, a rack for torture, recke, a 
stretcher, recken, to stretch ; and esp. Low G. rakk, a shelf, as in E. 
plate-rack, &c. ^ The great dearth of early quotations suggests 

that rack (for torture) may have been borrowed from Holland ; but 
the word may, in some senses at least, have been English. For the 
root, see Bsink (2). Doublet, ratch. 

BACK (2), light vapoury clouds, the clouds generally. (Scand.) 

‘ Still in use in the Northern counties, and sometimes there applied 
to a mist;* Halliwell. Used in Shak. of floating vapour; see 
Hamlet, ii. a. 506, Antony, iv. 14. 10, Sonnet 33, 1 . 6. So also (pro- 
bably) in the disputed passage in the Tempest, iv. 156; where 
Halliwell hesitates, though he gives instances of its use in earlier 
English. Thus we find : ‘ As Phebus doeth at mydday in the soulhe. 
Whan every rak and every cloudy sky Is voide dene ; ' Lydgate, 
MS. Ashmole 39, fol. 51. ‘ The rac dryuez ’ » the storm-cloud drives; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 433 ; a most decisive passage. • A rak 
[driving storm] and a royde wynde ; * Destruction of Troy, 1985. 
’The windes in the vpper region, which move the clouds above 
(which we call the racke) and are not perceived below;’ Bacon, Nat. 
Hist. § 115. [Frequently confused with reek, but this is quite a 
different word.] It is rather the same word with wrack, and allied 
to wreck ; but wrack is to be taken in the sense of * drift,* as rightly 
explained in Wedgwood. «■ Icel. rek, drift, motion; given in Vig- 
fusson only in the sense *a thing drifted ashore;’ but Wedgwood 
cites isinn er i reki, the ice is driving ; skyrek, the rack or drifting 
clouds; cf. ^racking clouds ’» drifting clouds, 3 Hen. VI, ii. i. 37. 
From Icel. reka, to drive, toss, thrust, cognate with Swed, vriika, to 
reject, and E. wreak ; see Wreak. Cf. Swed. skeppet vrdker, the 
ship drifts. 

itACK (3), to pour off liquor, to subject it to a fermenting 
process. (F.,— L.?) See Halliwell. In Minsheu, ed. 1627, who 
speaks of *rackt wines, i. e. wines cleansed and purged.*— O. F. 
raqui; Cotgrave explains vin raqui^ as * small, or corse wine, squeezed 
from the dregs of the grapes, already drained of all their best 
moisture.* Perhaps from Latin; I suppose raquer ^rasqner*, cognate 
with Span, rascar, to scrape ; see Bascal. Cf. Span, rascon, sour. 
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' BACK (4), another spelling of wrack, i. e. wreck, * To go fo 
rack and ruin.* i. c. to go to wrack ; see Milton, P. L. iv. 994. See 
Wreok. 

BACK (5), a short form of Arrack, q.v. Cf. Span, rogue, 
arrack. 

BACK (6), &c. We find (6) prov. E. rack, a neck of mutton; 
from A. S. hracca, neck, according to Somner. Also (7) rack, for 
reck, to care ; see Beck. Also (8) rack, to relate, from A. S. 
reccani see Beckon. Also (9) rack, a pace of a horse, (Palsgrave), 
i. e. a rocking pace ; see Bock (3). Also (10) rack, a track, cart-rut; 
cf. Icel. reka, to drive ; see Back (2). 

BACSaST (1), BAQXJET, a bat with net-work in place of a 
wooden blade. (F., —Span., — Arab.) M. E. raket, in the phrase platen 
raket, to play at rackets, Chaucer, Troilus, iv, 461. The game ol 
‘ fives,’ with the hands, preceded rackets ; to this day, tennis is called 
in French paume=^gam^ of the palm of the hand. — Span, raqueta, a 
racket, battle-dore. — Arab, rdhat, the palm of the hand ; pi. rah, 
the palms ; Rich. Diet. p. 714. See Devic, in Supp. to Littr^. 
BACKEKF (a), a noise. (C.) One of those homely words which 
often prove to be of Celtic origin. Lowland Scotch racket, a dis- 
turbance, uproar (Jamieson). — Gael, racaid, a noise, disturbance; 
Irish racan, noise, riot. — Gael, rac, to make a noise like geese or 
ducks. Of imitative origin. Cf. prov. E. rackle, noisy talk; also 
rattle, rabble, rapparee, 

BACOON ; see Baocoon. 

BACTT, of strong flavour, spirited, rich. (F., — O. PI. G. ; with E. 
suffix.) Racy undoubtedly means indicative of its origin, due 
to its breed, full of the spirit of its race; and so is a derivative 
from Baoe (2). * Fraught with brisk racy verses, in which we 

The soil from whence they came taste, smell, and see;* Cowley, 
An Answer to a Copy of Verses sent me from Jersey, 11 . 7, 8. 
With respect to a pijie of Canary wine. Greedy asks * Is it of the 
right ractf ?; Massinger, New Way to pay Old Debts, i. 3. 10. Der. 
raci-ness. g/ST Probably sometimes used with some notion of 
reference to Lat. radix ; but race (3) is not derived from radix, which 
appears only in Bace (3). 

RADIAL, RADIANT ; see Radius. 

RADICAL, RADISH ; see Badix. 

RADIUS, a ray. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1710. Chiefly used in 
mathematics. — Lat. radius, a ray ; see Bay. Der. radi-al, from F. 
radial, ‘ of, or belonging to, the upper and bigger bone of the arme,* 
Cot., formed with suffix -alh from Lat. radius, sometimes used to 
mean the exterior bone of the fore-arm. Also radi-ant, spelt radyaunt 
in P'isher, On the Seven Psalms, Ps. 130, ed. Mayor, p. 231, last line, 
from radiant-, stem ot pres. part, of Lat. radiare, to radiate, from 
radius ; and hence radi-ant-ly, radi-ance. Also radi-ate, from Lat. 
radiatus, pp. of radiare. Also radiat ion, in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 125, 
near the end, from F. radiation, * a radiant brightness,’ Cot., which 
from Lat. radiationem, acc. of radiatio, a shining, from pp. radiatus. 
RADIX, a root, a primitive word, base of a system of logarithms. 
(L.) Lat. radix (stem radic-), a root ; chiefly used as a scientific 
term, Gk. a branch, rod. Cognate with E. Wort, q. v. 

Der. radic-al, spelt radicall in Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. 4 
(R.), and in his Castle of Helth, b. iii. c. 3, from P'. radical, ‘ radi- 
call,* Cot., formed with suffix -cd ( = Lat. -alls) from radic-, stem of 
radix ; radic-al-ly, radic-al-ness ; also radic-le, a little root, a dimin. 
form from the stem radio-. Also radish, called * radishe rootes ’ by 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 16, from F. radis, ‘ a raddish 
root,* Cot. ; not a true V. word, but borrowed from Prov. raditz 
(Littre), from Lat. radicem, acc. of radix. P'rom Lat. radix we also 
have e-radic-nte and rash (.U- Doubleta, radish, race (3). 
BAFFLE, a kind of lottery. (F., — G.) M. E. rafle (a game 
at dice), Chaucer, C. T. Pers, Tale, De Avaritia ; Group 1 , 1 . 793 
^Six-text). — P". rafie (spelt in Cotgrave), ‘ a game at three dice, 
wherein he that throwes all three alike, winnes whatsoever is set ; 
also, a rifling;* Cot, — F. rajler, ’to catch, or seise on violently;* 
Cot. — G. rajpein, to snatch up ; frequentative of raffen, ‘ to raff, sweep, 
snatch away, carry off hastily,* Fliigel. Cognate with Icel. hrapa, to 
hurry ; see Rape (i), Bap (2). Der. raffle, verb. 

BAFT, a collection of spars or planks, tied together to serve as a 
boat. (Scand.) M. E. raft ; spelt rafte, and used in the sense of 
* spar * or • rough beam ;* Avowing of Arthur, st. 25, in Robson’s Met. 
Rom. p. 69. The orig. sense is ’ rafter.’— Icel. raptr (pron. raftr, in 
which r is merely the sign of the nom. case), a rafter ; Dan. reft, a 
rafter; see Rafter. 

RAFTER, a beam to support a roof. (E.) M. E. rafter, Chaucer, 
C. T. 992. — A.S. rcefter, Ailfred, tr. of Beda, b. iii. c. 16. ex- 
tension (with Aryan suffix -RA) from the base RAFT appearii^ in 
Dan. raffi, Icel. raptr {raftr), a rafter, beam. Again, Dan. reft is an 
extension (with suffix -td) from the base RAF appearing in Icel. rdf 
rafr, a roof, which is cognate with O. H. G. rnfo, M.H. G. rdvo, a 
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spar, a rafter. The orig. sense is * that which covers.*— ^ RAP, to 
cover; whence Gk. a roof; see Fick, i. 741, iii. 351. Der. 

rafter t verb. And see reft* It does not seem to be allied to 

roof which has an initial h\ A. S. hr6f, 

BAG, a shred of cloth. (E.) M. E. ragge, Gower. C. A. i. 100, 
1 . 7. ragged colt*«a shaggy colt, King Alisaunder, 684. We 
only find A.S. raggie, adj. rough, shaggy; ‘Setosa, raggie' Mone, 
Quellen, p. 436. + Swed. ragg, rough hair ; cf. raggig, shaggy ; 
Swed. dial, raggu having rough hair, slovenly; Dan. dial, ragg, 
rough, uneven nair (Aasen), also raggad, shaggy; Icel. rogg^ 
shagginess; ragge^r^ shaggy. Thus the orig. sense is that of 
shagginess, hence of untidiness. See Bug. Root unknown. 

1. There is no reason for connecting it with A. S. hracod, tom, 
which is one of Somner's unauthorised words. 2. The Gael, rag, 
a rag, may be borrowed ; for the true sense of Gael, and Irish rag is 
straight, rigid, cognate with Swed. rak, straight, upright, and allied 
to E. Bigld. 8. The resemblance to Gk. pdxot, a shred of cloth 
(from ^ WARK, WRAK, to tear), is also accidental, and proves 
nothing. Der. ragg-ed, as above, also applied by Gower to a tree, 
Conf. Amant. ii. 177; ragg-ed-ly, ragg-ed-ness ; rag-stone (a rugged 
stone); rag-wort^ spelt rag-wrote in J^evins and in a Glossary (in 
Cockade’s Leechdoms) apjiarcnlly of the I5lh century. 

BAGS, fury, violent anger. (K., — L.) M. E. rage^ King Alis- 
aunder, ed. Weber, 980. — F. rag^. — Lat. rabientt acc. of rabies^ mad- 
ness, rage. — Lat. revere, to rave, to be mad. + Skt. rabk, to desire 
vehemently, toact inconsiderately ; in VedicSkt, to seize. — ^ RABH, 
to seize. Der. rage^ verb, rag-ing, rag-ing-ly. Also en-rage^ rave. 

BAGOXTT, a dish of meat highly seasoned. (F., — L.) Spelt 
ragoo in Phillips and Kersey, to imitate the F. pronunciation. — F. 
ragoUt^ a seasoned dish. — F. rngouier^ to bring back to one's ap- 
petite, with reference to one who has been ill. — Lat. re-, back ; F. a 
«s=Lat. ad, to ; and goUt, taste; see Be-, A- (5), and Gout (2). 
BAID, a hostile invasion, inroad. (Scand.) A Northern border 
word ; and merely a doublet of the Southern E. road. Cf. ‘ That, 
when they heard my name in any roarf,’ i. e. raid ; Greene, George- 
a-Grecne, ed. Dyce, vol. ii. p. 169. — Icel. reib, a riding, a raid; cf. 
Dan. red, Swed. redd, a road. See Boad, Bide. Doublet, road. 
BAXL (i), a bar of timber, an iron bar for railways. (O. Low G.) 
M. E. rail ; dat. raile, Gower, C. A. iii. 75, 1 . 1 1. Not found in A. S., 
but regularly contracted from a Low G. form regel ; for the loss of 
g between two vowels, cf. hail (i), nail, rain.^ Low G. regel, a rail, 
a cross-bar ; Brem. Wbrterbuch ; Swed. regel, a bar, bolt ; cf. O. Du. 
richel, rijchel, ‘a barre, a let, or a .stop, that shutteth a door;* Hex- 
ham. + G. riegel, 0 . 11 . G. rigil, a rail, bar, bolt, by which a door is 
fastened. p. This G. sb. is from O. H. G. rUan, to fasten, mod. G. 
reihen, to put into a row, stitch, string together, connect ; the primi- 
tive bar 01 a door was prob. a mere latch. The O. Du. njchel means 
*a line or stroke ’ as well as a bar (Hexham); and is therefore the 
dimin. of the sb. which appears as G. reihe, a row, stroke. This G. 
reihe is connected by Fick with Skt. lehha (for rekha), a line, stroke, 
mark, from likh {=:^rikh), to scratch, to write. — ^ RIK, to scratch ; 
Fick, i. 742. Der. rail, verb, rail-ing, rail-road, rail-way. 

BAIL (2), to brawl, to use reviling language. (F.,— L.) In Skel- 
ton, Poems Against Garnesche; see Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 130, 11 . 119, 
137. * Rayler, a jestar, raillevr’,' Palsgrave. — F. railler, ‘to jest, 

deride, mock ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, rallar, to grate, scrape, molest, vex ; 
Port, ralar, to scrape. The change of sense from scraping to vexing 
is in accordance with the usual course of metaphors. Cf. Lat, rallum, 
an instrument for scraping earth from a plough, which is a contrac- 
tion for an older form radulum *. The F. railler answers to a low 
Lat. type rc^ulare ♦, formed as a dimin. from radere, to scrape. See 
Base. (See Littre and Scheler.) Der. raill-er-y = F. raillerie, ‘jeasl- 
ii^, merriment, a flowt, or scoff,’ Cot. Also rally (2). 

BAIL (3), a genus of wading birds. (F., -Teut.) Given by Phil- 
lips, ed. 1710, as *a sort of bird.’ Spelt rayle in Levins, .'ind in the 
Catholicon Anglicon (cited by Wheatley). - O. F. rade, ‘ a rattling 
in the throat ; also, the fowle called a rayle ; * Cot. Mod. F. rUe. 
Littr^ notes raale as the 14th cent, spelling ; also that the Picard 
form is reUle, shewing that the E. word agrees rather with the Picard 
than the usual F. form. p. No doubt the bird was named from 
its C17 ; cf. O. F. roller, * to rattle in the throat,’ Cot. ; mod. F* rdler. 
Of Teut. origin ; cf. O. Du. ratelen, ‘ to rattle, or make a noise.* 
Hexham ; see little. y. So also O. Du. rallen, rellen, * to 
make a noise ; * een rel, * a noise, a cracking, or a rustling,* Hexham; 
the verb is merely a contracted form of ratelen, as in Dan. raile, 
Norw. radio, to rattle. Cf. G. raile, a rail, land-rail, corn-crake ; 
Swed. ralla, to chatter, rallfdgel, a landrail. 

BAIL (4), part of a woman’s night-dress. (E.) Put for hrail. 
Obsolete ; see Halliwell. ‘ Rayle for a womans necke, creveckief, en 
quarttre doubles ; * Palsgrave. M. E. re^el. Owl and Nightingale, 56a ; 
see Artfje/ in Stratmann. — A. S. hreegl, hregl, swaddling-clothes, Luke, 
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*ii. 13 . 4 * O. Fries, hreil, reil, a garment. 4 O. H. G. hregil, a gar- 
ment, dress. Root unknown. 

BAIMBITT, clothing. (F., — L. and Scand. ; with F. suffix.) * With 
ruffled rayments ; * Spenser, F. Q. i. 6. 9. M. E. raiment. Plowman’s 
Tale, pt. iii. st. 30 (Wore a. d. 1400). Short for arraiment, of which 
the M. E. form was araiment, and the initial a easily fell away. 

* Rayment, or arayment, Omatus;’ Prompt. Parv. Cf. O. F. arriemeni, 

‘ good array, order, equipage ; * Cot. We find also array as a sb., 
Chaucer, C. T. 6509, with the shorter form ray, as in ‘ Hoc stragu- 
lum, ray* in a list of Nomina Vestimentorum ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 
238, col. I. See Array. 

BAIN, water from the clouds. (E.) M. E. rein ; spelt reyne, P. 
Plowman, B. xiv. 66 . — A. S. regn, frequently contracted to rm, Grein, 
37 ** 4 Tegen. 4 Icel., Dan., and Swed, regn. 4 G. regen. 4 
Goth. rign. p. All from a Teut. type REGNA, rain ; Fick, iii. 
259. Curtius connects Goth, rign with Lat. rigare, to moisten, Gk. 
^pix^iv, to wet. The root is uncertain. Der. rain, verb, A.S. 
hregnian, regnian, Matt, v, 45 (North umb. version) ; rain-y, A. S. 
renig, Grein, i. 372 ; rain-bow, A. S. renboga, Gen. ix. 13 ; rain-guage. 
And see ir-rig-ate, em-broc-at-ion. 

BAINDEEB, the same as Beindeer, q. v. 

BAISE, to lift up, exalt. (Scand.) A Scand. word ; the E. form 
is rear. M. E. reisen, Wyclif, John, xi. ii ; spelt re^^senn, Ormulum, 
15599. —Icel. reisa, to raise, make to rise ; causal of risa, to rise. So 
also Dan. reise, Swed. resa, to raise, though these languages do not 
employ the simple verb. 4 Goth, raisjan, causal of reisan. See Bise. 
Doublet, rear. 

BAISIN, a dried grape. (F.,— L.) M. E. reisin; spelt reisyn, 
Wyclif, Judges, viii. 2 (later version); King Alisaunder, 5193.— O. F. 
raisin, * a grape, raisin, bunch, or cluster of grapes ; * Cot. Cf. Span. 
racimo, a bunch of grapes. — Lat. racemum, acc. of racemus, a bunch 
of grapes ; see Baceme. Doublet, raceme. 

BAJ AH, a king, prince. (Skt.) In Sir T. Herberts Travels, p. 
53, ed. 1665. Of Skt. origin; from Skt. rdjan, a king. In compounds 
raja is substituted for rajan ; as in ddirdja, primeval king. The Skt. 
rdjan is allied to I.at. rex ; see Begal. 

BAJKE (1), an instrument for scraping things together, smoothing 
earth, &c. (E.) M. E. rake, Chaucer, C. T. 289. — A. S. raca, to 
translate Lat. rostrum in Ailfric’s Gloss., 1 . 9. 4 rahel, a dimin. 
form. 4 ^eka, a shovel. 4 Dan. rage, a poker, 4 Swed. raka, 
an oven-rake. 4 G. rechen, a rake. Cf. Lat. ligo, a mattock, p. From 
the notion of collecting or heaping up. The root appears in Goth. 
rikan (pt. t. rak), to collect, heap up, Rom. xii. 20 ; cognate with 
Lat. legere, Gk. kiyeiv, to collect. — -^RAG, to collect. See Legend. 
Der. rake, verb, A. S. racian (Somner). 

BAKE (2). a wild, dissolute fellow. (Scand.) M. £. rakel, rash, 
Chaucer, C. T. 17238 ; Allit. Poems, C. 526. [This word was cor- 
rupted into rake-hell ; see Trench, Eng. Past and Present, and 4 
examples in the additions to Nares by Halliwell and Wright. And 
it was finally shortened to rake, as at present. Levins has both 
rakyl, adj. rascally, and the corrupted form rakehell. Rakehell was 
sometimes arbitrarily altered to rake-shame. * Rake, or Rake-shame, a 
base rascally fellow ; * Phillips, ed. 1710.] p. The samewoxdas 
Swed. dial, rakkel, a vagabond, connected with rakkla, to wander, rove, 
frequent, form of raka, to run hastily (Rietz). Cf. O. Swed. racka, to 
run about ; whence also O. Swed. racka, a kind of dog, M. E. rache. 
So also Icel. reikall, wandering, unsettled^ from reika, to wander; 
prov. E. rake, to wander. Der. rak-ish, rak-ish4y. 

BAKE (3), the projection of the extremities of a ship beyond the 
keel ; the inclination of a mast from the perpendicular. (Scand.) * In 
sea-language, the rake of a ship is so much of her hull or main body, 
as hangs over both the ends of her keel ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1710. Evi- 
dently from rake, to reach ; Halliwell. Of Scand. origin ; preserved 
in Swed. dial, raka, to reach ; raka from, to reach over, project, like 
Dan. rage, to project, protrude, jut out ; see raka (3) in Rietz. Rake 
is a doublet of E. reach, sb. See Beach. Doublet, reach. 
BAKEHELL, a rascal. (Scand.) See Bake (2). 

BALLIT (i), to gather together again, reassemble. (F.,— L.) 
Properly a trans. verb; also used as intransitive. Spelt rallie in 
Cotgrave. It stands for re-ally ; and Spenser uses re-allie nearly in 
the same sense as rally ; F. Q. vii. 6. 23. — F. r oilier, ‘ to rallie ;* Cot. 
— Lat. re-, again ; ad, to ; and ligare, to bind ; see Be- and Ally . 
^ The form rely in Barbour’s Bruce, iii. 34, &c., is used in the same 
sense ; and is the same word, with the omission of Lat. ad. 
BALLY (a), to banter. (F.,— Teut.) * Rally, to play and droll 
upon, to banter or jeer ; * Phillips, ed. 1710. He also gives : * Rallery, 
pleasant drolling.* Here rallery is another form of raillery, and to 
rally is merely another form of to rail, in later use, and due to an 
attempt to bring the E. word closer to F. railler. See Bail (2). 
BAM, a male sheep. (E.) M. E. ram, Chaucer, C. T. 550. — A. S» 
, ram, rom ; Grein. 4 Du. ram. 4 G. ramm. Cf. Skt. ram, to sport, 
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&c. ; passion. Ber. ram, verb, to bntt as a ram, hence to ^ stink; only used in the pres. part, rflwrws stinking. iff This word 
thrust violently forward, M. E. rarnmen. Prompt. Parv., p, 432. Also has influenced the sense of the E. adj. rank ; see (a). Ber. 

ramm-i%k, fetid, Chaucer, C. T. 16355. Also ram-rad, ramm*#r. tancidAy, ; also rawc-owr, q. v. 

tWr ITie Icel. ramr, strong, shews merely a derived sense. RANCOUR, spite, deep-seated enmity. (F., — L.) M.E. rancour, 

RAMR IiE, to stray, rove, roam. (E.) The frequentative form of Chaucer, C. T. 3786. — F. rancour, ‘rankor, hatred ;* Cot. Lat. 
roam, or rather of the prov. E. rame, which is its equivalent. * Rame, rattcorem, acc. of rancor, spite, orig. rancidness. — Lat. ranecrc, to be 
to gad about, to sprawl, to spread out too much ; ’ Holdemess Glos- rancid ; see Rancid. Ber. ra«cor-oi<.s, rancor-ousAy, 
sary (E.D.S.) It does not occur very early, and was prob. a dialectal RANDOM, done or said at hazard, left to chance, (F.,»Teut.) 
(Northern) word, taken up into the literary language. ‘Nor is this The older form is randon, or randoun ; and the older sense is * force,* 
lower world but a huge Inn, And men the rambling passengers ; * impetuosity, &c., the wonl being used as a sb. It was often used 
Howell, Poema, prefixed to his Familiar Epistles, and dated Jan. i, with resi>ect to the rush of a battle-charge, and the like. *Kyng 
1641. And in Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3 (ed. llell, vol. ii. p. 161, and duylc, eorl and baroun Prikid the stedis with gret randoim p 
1.34). The 6 is excrescent ; and ram-6'/e is for * Rammie, King Alisaunder, I. 2483. It often formed part o? un adverbial 

to ramble ; * "Whitby Glossary. See Roam. t|f Perhaps it has j)hrase, such as in a randoun, in a furious course, Harbour’s Bruce, vi. 
been somewhat influenced by the words ramp and romp\ the meta- 139, xvii. 694, xviii. 130 ; intill a randoun, id. xix. 596 ; in randoun 
phorical sense *to rave,’ i. e. to wander, presents no difficulty. Bor. rickt, with downright force, id. v. 632. So also at randon, orig. with 
ramble, sb., rambl-er, ramhlAng, rushing force, hence, left without guidance, left to its own force, 

RAMIFY, to divide into branches. (F., — L.) *To ramify and astray, dec. * T^e gentle lady, loose at randon lefle, The grecne-wood 

send forth branches ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. part 6. long did walke, and wander wide At wilde adventure, like a forlorne 
— F. ramifier, ‘ to branch, put out branches : ’ Cot. Formed as if wejte\' Spenser, F. Q. iii. 10. 36. [The change from final -n to -mmay 
from Lat. ramijicare* \ from rami^ «= ramo-, crude form of ramus, a have been due to the influence of whilom, seldom) so also ra«.wm.] — 
branch; and ;^car«, due to to make. p. Probably rdmi/s »» O. F. randon, ‘the swiftnesse and force of a strong and violent 
rad-mus ; allied to Gk. a young branch, phbtf, a branch, stream ; whence alter h grand randon, to goe very last, or with a 

and to Lat. radix ; see Radix. Ber. ramife-at ion (as if from Lat. great and forced pace ; * Cot. Thus the E. adv. at random answers 
pp, ramiftcat-m*, whence sb. ramifeatAo). Also (from I-at. ram-us) to F. a randon. p. A difficult word ; Diez compares O. F. randir, 
ram-ous, ram-ose, ram-e-ous. to press on, Span, de rendon, de rondon, rashly, intrepidly, abruptly 

RAMP, to leap or bound, properly, to climb, scramble, rear, (nearly like E. at random), O. F. randonner, ‘ to run swiftly, violently,’ 
(F., — Teut.) ‘ to rove, frisk or jump about, to play gambols Cot., and refers them all to G. rafirf, an edge, rim, brim, margin, 

or wanton tricks ; * Phillips, ed. 1706 ; and in Palsgrave. Not much Hence also Ital. a randa, near, with difficulty, exactly; of which the 
used, except in the deriv. rampant. M. E. rampen. used by Chaucer lit. sense is * close to the edge or brim,’ Span, randa, lace, border of 
in the sense ‘ to rage, be furious with anger ; ’ C.T. 13910 ; cf. mod. a dress. y. The difficulty is in the connection of ideas ; but Cot- 
E. romp, which is the same word. Gower uses rampend, rearing, grave really gives the solution, viz. that randon refers to the force of 
said of a dragon, in the same way as the F. pp. rampant) C. A. iii. a brimming river. W'hoever has to cross a mountain-stream must 
74, 1 . 22. Cf. Prick of Conscience, 2225. — F. ramper, ‘ to creep, feel much anxiety as to whether it is full or not ; at one time it is a 
run, crawl, or traile itself along the ground ; also, to climb ;* Cot. mere rill, a few hours later its force sweeps all before it. This com- 
p. From a Teut. source. Cf. Bavarian rampfen, explained by mon and natural solution is, I suspect, the right one. Cf. G. bis am 
Schmeller, ii. 96, by the G. raffen, to snatch. Schelcr, following rande voll, full to the brim ; am rande des Todes, on the brink of 
Hiez, says that the old sense of F. ramper was to clamber, preserved death, at death’s door ; eine sache zu rande bringe, to bring a thing to 
in mod. F. rampe, a flight of steps ; and that it is allied to Ital. the brim, to fulfil or accomplish it. So also O. F. sang respandus & 
rampa, a claw, gripe, rampare, to claw, and rampo, a graj)pling-iron. gros random, blood shed ‘ by great gushes, or in great quantity,* 
y. The Ital. rampare (appearing in Prov. in the form rapar) is, in Cot. ; lit. in brimming streams. o. We find also Ital. randello, 
fact, a nasalised form of rappare, only used in the comp, arrappare, ‘ a hurling, whirling, or hissing noise in the aire ; a randello, at ran- 
lo snatch up, carry off, seize upon ; and the base is Teut. RAP, to be dom, carelesly, furiously, hurlingly ; ’ Florio. Here randello is a 
in haste, found in Low G. rappen, to snatch hastily (Bremen Wdrter- diinin. corresponding form, and may be merely taken from the same 
buch), Dan. rappe, to hasten, make haste, Dan. rap, quick, Swed. image ; but since rand means the rim or verge of a circular shield as 
rappa, to snatch, rapp, brisk, G. raffen, to snatch. 8. Probably an well as the brink of a river, it may equally well refer to circular mo- 
initial h has been lost ; cf. Icel. hrapabr, hurry, hrapa, to rush head- tion. A whirled stone keeps to the utmost verge (as it were) of its 
long, to hurry. See Rap (2). Der. chiefly used of a lion circular path, with a tendency to fly beyond it with great force, 

rampant, as in Skelton, Against the Scoites, 1 35, from F. rampant, €. The G. rand is cognate with A. S. rand, rim, rim of a shield, verge 
pres. part, of ramper ; hence rampantAy, rampanc-y. (Grein), Icel. rbnd, a rim, border, Dan. rand, a rim, streak, Swed. 

RAMPART, a mound surrounding a fortified place. (F., — L.) rand, a stripe; all from a Teut. form RANDA, a rim ; Fick, iii. 246. 
We frequently find also rampire, rampier, or ramper. Spelt rampyre. Root uncertain. 

Tottell’s Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 172, 1 . 18 (Assault of Cupid, st. 5) ; RANGE, to rank, or set in a row, to set in order, to rove. (F.,«- 
rampart, Gascoigne, Fruites of Warre, st. 45. Rampire stands for O. H.G.) The sense of 'to rove’ arose from the scouring of a 
rampar (without the final t).^ 0 . F. rempart, rempar, ‘ a rampier, the country by troops or ranks of armed men ; the orig. sense is ‘ to set 
wall of a fortresse;’ Cot. Cf. remparer, ‘to fortifie, enclose with a in a rank,^ to array. M.E. rengen (corresponding to O. F. renger, 
rampier ; * id. fi. The F. rempar is the true form ; in rempart, the the form used in the 14th cent., according to Littre), Rob. of Brunne, 
t is excrescent. Rempar corresponds (nearly) to Ital. riparo, a de- p. 40, 1 . 26. ‘ The belle liun rengeth euer abuten ’ = the lion of hell 

fence, and is a verbal sb. from remparer, to defend, answering (nearly) is always ranging (roving) about ; Ancren Riwle, p. 1O4. - F. ranger 
to Ital. riparare, to defend. y. F. remparer is ‘ to put again into (O. F. renger), ‘ to range, rank, order, array ;’ Cot. - F. rang, ‘ a 
a state of defence ;* from re-, again, em- for en, in, and parer, to ranke,' id. See Rank (i). Ber. range, sb., Antony, iii. 13. 5. Also, 
defend, borrowed from Ital. parare, which from Lat. parare, to rang-er, esp. one who ranges a forest, Minsheu, ed. 1627(500 hi.s ex- 
prepare, make ready. The Ital. riparare is the same word, with the planation) ; rang-er-ship. 

omission of the preposition. See Re-, Em-, and Parapet or RANK (1), row or line of soldiers, class, order, grade, station. 
Parry. (F*» • Spelt ranch, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 6. 35 (the verb 

RAMSONS, broad-leaved garlic. (E.) Put for hramsons. <0 is in the same stanza). The M. E. form is m/g, Chaucer, 

* Allium ursinum, broad-leaved garlic, ramsons;’ Johns, Flowers of C.T. 2596; also renh, St. Brandan, ed. Wright, 12 (Stratmann) ; see 
the Field, Ramsons « rams-en-s, a double pi. form, where -en repre- reng in Stratmann. Reng became renk, altered afterwanls to rank in 
sents the old A.S. plural, as in E. ox-en, and -s is the usual E. plural- accordance with a similar change made in the F. original. - O. F, 
ending. We also find M.E. ramsis, ramzys, ramseys. Prompt. Parv. reng, later rang,* a ranke, row, list, range;’ Cot. He gives both 
p. 422 ; and Way says that Gerarde calls the A /h’wm wr.sinwwi by the forms. Scheler gives the Picard form as ringue, Prov. renc. ■■ 
names ‘ ramsies, ramsons, or buckrams' Here again, the suffixes -is, O. II. G, hring or hrinc, a ring ; cognate with E. Ring, q. v. And 
-eys, -ies are pi. endings. ■■ A, S. hramsan, ramsons ; Gloss, to Cock- see RarAngUO. The sense changed from ‘ ring ’ of men to a * row * 
ayne, A. S. Leechdoms; a pi. form, from sing, hramsa. -b Swed. of men, or a file irrespective of the shape in which they were ranged. 
ramsAok (Idk » leek), bear-garlic. + Dan. rams, or rams-lbg {log — The Bret, renk is borrowed from O. F., and the other Celtic iorms 
leek). 4- Bavarian ramsen, ramsel (Schmeller). + Lithuan. kremusze, from F. or E. The G. rang is borrowed back again from F. rang, 
kremuszis, wild garlic (Nesselmann). Further allied to Gk. Kp 6 (jLvov, Ber. rank, verb (Spenser, as above) ; also range, q. v. ; also ar-range, 
an onion, Irish creamh, garlic ; Fick, iii. 83. All from an Aryan de-range. 

form KARMA, whence KARMUSA, an onion, or garlic. RANK (2), adj., coarse in growth, very fertile, rancid, strong- 

RANCID, sour, having a rank smell. (L) A late word; in scented. (E.) The sense ‘rancid’ or ‘strong-scented’ is late, and 
Bailey, vol. i. ed. 1735. - Lat. rancidus, rancid. - Lat. rancere, to ^merely due to confusion with Lat. rancidus, E. rancid, or rather with 
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RANKLE. 


RAPTURE. 


O.F. ranctt * musty, fusty, stale,' Cot. ; which comes to the same & to make haste, cf. rap, quick, brisk, -f G. raffen, to snatch. D«. 


thing. * As rank as a fox ; ' Tw. Night, ii. 5. i j6. M. E. rank, rank. 
‘ Rank and ryf ;* Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 843 (or 84^). Often 
with the sense of ‘ proud ' or ‘ strong ; ’ thus ronke is a various read- 
ing for strange, Ancren Riwle, p. 368, note e. — A. S. ranc, strong, 
proud, forward ; Grein, ii. 363.4-00. rank, lank, slender (like things 
of quick growth). +Iccl. rakkr (for rankr), straight, slender. 4- Swed. 
rank, long and thin. + Han. rank, erect. p. A nasali.scd form of 
Teut. base RAK, to make straight, to stretch ,* Hexham gives 
rancken as equivalent to reeken, to rack, to stretch. From V RAG, to 
stretch, make straight; whence also Back (1), Bight, Bioh. 
Ber. rank'ly, -ness ; also rankle, q^. v. 

BABTBXiB, to fester. (E.) In Levins ; spelt rankyll in Palsgrave. 
I. it. to p'ow rank ; but, being derived from rank only in the M. E. 
period, it took up the later sense of rank, after it had been confused 
with F. ranee or rand, * musty, fusty, stale, putrified,’ Cot. ; as 
noticed under Bank (2). It is rare in M. E., but appears, according 
to Stratmann, in Sir Beves of Ilami^toun, ed. Turnbull, 1. 2656. 
Formed from Bank (2) by the addition of the frequentative suffix 
-/«. Hence the sense is ‘to keep on being rank, to fester con- 
tinualW. 

BAIn SACK, to search thoroughly. (Scand.) M. E. ramaken, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1007 ; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 2323. -• Icel. 
rannsaka, to search a house, to ransack ; Swed. ransaka, Dan. ran- 
sage, m, Icel. rann, a house, abode ; and sak, base of scekja, to seek, 
fi. The Iccl. rann stands for rasn, by the assimilation so common in 
Icelandic ; and is cognate with A. S. rasn, a plank, beam (Bos- 
worth), Goth, razn, a house ; the root of which is unknown. Icel. 
sakja is cognate with A, S. s 6 can, to seek ; see Seek. ^ Not 
connected with A. S. ran, Icel. ran, plunder, which is quite different 
from Teel. rann. 

BANSOM, redemption, price paid for redemption, release. 
(F., ■■ L.) M. E. ramoun, raunson, Chaucer, C. T. 1178. The 
change from final n to final m is not uncommon; cf. random. 
Spelt raunsun, Ancren Riwle, p. 124, 1 . 24. — O.F. raenson (12th 
cent., Littrd). later rnnfon, ‘ a ransome,’ Cot. — Lat. redemptionem, 
acc. of redemptio, redemption, by the usual loss of d between two 
vowels. See Bedemption. Der. ransom, vb. ; ransom-er. 
Doublet, redemption. 

BANT, to use violent language. (Du.) In Hamlet, v. i. 307.— 
O. Du. ranten', * rnnden, or ranten, to dole, or to be enraged;' 
Hexham. Cf. Low G. randm, to attack any one, to call out to one. 
+ G. ranzen, to toss about, to make a noise, to couple (as animals). 
Perhaps allied to O. H. G. rixzi, M. II. G. rmze, wild, violent. Root 
uncertain. Der. rani-er. 

BANXTNCULUS, a genus of plants, including the buttercup. 
(L.) Botanical. — Lat. ranunculus, sl little frog; also, a medicinal 
plant. Formed with double dimin. suffix -cu-lu-s from ran-un-, 
extended from rana, a frog. p. The Lat. rdna stands for rac-na, 
and means ‘croaker;’ from RAK, extension of-^RA, to bellow, 
make a noise. Cf. Lat. raccare, to make a noise as a tiger, loqui, to 
s|^ak . See Bennet ( 2) . 

aAF (i), to strike smartly, knock ; as sb., a smart stroke. 
(Scand.) * Rappe, a stroke;* Pal.sgrave. M. E. rap, sb., rappen, 
vb.. Prompt. Parv. The verb is formed from the sb. — Dan. rap, 
a rap, tap; Swed. rapp, a stroke, blow, whence rappa, to beat. From 
a base RAP, allied to RAT, the base of rait-le ; of imitative origin. 
Cf. rat-a-tat -tat, a knocking at a door. Der. rapp-er. 

BAP (2), to .snatch, seize hastily. (Scand.) Perhaps for hrap, an 
initial k being lost. M. E. rapen (for hropen), to hasten, act hastily, 
Gower, C. A. i. 335, 1 . 26; Plowman, B. v. 399 ; &c. The mod. 
E. phrase to rape and rend, to seize all one can get, is a corrupted 
phrase due to the collocation of the Iccl. krapa, to rush, hurry, seize, 
with reena, to plunder, a verb formed from ran, plunder ; the true 
sense is * to seize and plunder,’ to i)lunder quickly. It appears in 
Chaucer as rape and renne, C. T. Group G, 1 . 1422 ; on which see 
my note and the Glossary. A similar phrase is rap and reave, seize 
and spoil, in Fox's Martyrs, p. 781, an. 1521 (R.) So also * to rap 
out oaths,* to hurry them out; Ascham, Scholcmaster, b. i. ed. 
Arber, p. 57. Palsgrave has: *I rappe, I ravysshe;* also. *I rape or 
rende, je rapine.' * What, dear sir, thus raps you?' Cymb. i. 6. 51. 

* Sure he would rap me into something now suddenly ; ’ Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Island Princess, iii. i. 23. p. Hence the pp. rap/- 
rapped. * How our partner's raptV Mach. i. 3, 142. [But it is certain 
that this pp. was soon and easily confused with Lat. raptus, pp. of 
rapere, to seize, with which it had no orig. connection, and very 
soon the Latin word, being better known, caused the E. word to be 
entirely lost sight of, so that it is now obsolete. Cf. F. rape, ‘ a 
ravishing, a violent snatching ; ’ Cot. See Bapt, Bapture.] — Icel 
hrapa, to fall, tumble, rush headlong, hurry, be in haste ; cf. hrapa^r, 


rap-t, at least in the i6th century, see above. Also raff-le, q.v. 
rape (i) ; romp, romp. 

BAPAOICJUS, ravenous, greedy of plunder. (L.) In Milton, 
P. L. xi. 258. A coined word, formed with suffix -ous from Lat. 
rapad-, crude form of rapax, grasping. — Lat. rapere, to seize, grasp ; 
see Bapid. Der. rapadous-ly, -ness; also rapae-i-ty, from F. rapaeiti, 
‘ rapaci^,' Cot., which from Lat. acc. rapadtatem. 

BAPB (i), a seizing by force, violation. (Scand.) Levins has: 
‘ a rape, rapture, rapina ; ’ and ‘ to rape, rapere.' The word is cer- 
tainly Scandinavian, and the same as M.E. rape, haste, hurry; but 
has obviously been affected by confusion with a supposed derivation 
from Lat. rapere, to seize, with which it has really nothing to do ; 
cf. F. rapt, * a violent snatching,* Cot. The sb. really derived from 
Lat. rapere is Bapine, q. v. p. The M. E. rape, haste, is common 
enough, occurring in the old proverb ‘ o/te rap reweth * - haste often 
repents, Proverbs of Hendyng, 1 . 256, in Spec, of Eng. ed. Morris and 
Skeat, p. 43. Chaucer accused Adam Scrivener of * negligence and 
rape* i. e. haste. And see King Horn, ed. Lumby, 1418 ; P. Plow- 
man, B. V. 333 ; Gower, C. A. i. 296, 1 . 27. — Icel. hrap, ruin, falling 
down (probably also haste, as the vb. hrapa often means to hasten), 
hrapa^r, a hurry ; Swed. rapp, Dan. rap, brisk, quick. See Bap (a). 
Der. rape, verb. 

BAP£ (2), a plant nearly allied to the turnip. (F., — L. ; or L.) 
M. E. rape. Prompt. Parv. — O. F. rahe, later rave, ‘a rape, or tumep,' 
Cot. The M. E, rape is either derived from a still older F. form, viz. 
rape, or else has l)een accommodated to the spelling of the Lat. 
word. — Lat. rapa, a turnip, rape ; also spelt rapum. 4- Russ, riepa, a 
tuniip. 4 * Gk. phiTvs, a turnip ; cf. papavis, sl radish. Root unknown. 
Der. rape-oil, rape-cake. 

BAPE (3), a division of a county, used in Sussex. (Scand.) Still 
in use ; of Scand. origin.- Icel. hreppr, a district ; sec remarks in the 
Icel. Diet. Prob. the orig. sense was * share * or allotment ; the 
deriv. being from Icel. hreppa, to catch, hence to obtain. This verb 
is cognate with A. S. hrepian, hreppan, to touch, take hold of, Gen. 
iii. 3 ; Swed. repa, to scratch. 

BAPID, swift. (F., — L. ; or L.) In Milton, P. L. ii. 533, iv. 
227. — F. rapide, ‘violent;' Cot. [Or directly from Latin.] — Lat. 
rapidum, acc. of rapidus, rapid, quick; lit. snatching away. — Lat. 
rapere, to snatch. Cf. Gk. hpird(fiv, to seize, from a base API! =PAn. 
p. From a base RAP, perhaps allied to-^RUP, to break, for which 
see Bupture. Der. rapid-ly, -ness ; rapid-i-ty, from F. rapidite^^ 
Lat. acc. rapiditatem. And see harpy, rap-ine, rav-age, rav-en (2), 
rav-ine, rav-i. h, rapt-or-i-al, rapt-ure. 

BAPIEB, a light, narrow sword. (F., — Span., — O. H. G.) In 

Shak. Temp. v. 84. In a. d. 1579, ‘ 1 ^^ foining rapier' is de- 
scribed in Bullein’s Dialogue between Sorenesse and Chirurge as ‘ a 
new kynd of instrument ; ’ see note in Ben Jonson's Every Man, ed. 
Whcatly, introd. pp. xliv, xlv. — F. rapiere (mod. F. rapicre), ‘an 
old rusty rapier ; ’ Cot. p. Of unknown origin, see Scheler and 
Liltr^; but Mr. Wheatley's note shews that, in 1530, la rapiere was 
‘the spanische sworde,’ and Palsgrave has ‘ ra/>tcrc, Spanische sworde/ 
This makes it probable that Diez’s solution (rejected by Littre?) is 
right, and that rapiere is for raspiere, a name given in contempt, 
meaning a rasper or poker. Hence also ‘ a proking-spit of Spaine ' 
means a Spanish rapier (Nares). Cf. Span, raspadera, a raker (Neu- 
man'), from raspar, to rasp, scrape, file, .scratch ; see Basp. 
BAPINE, plunder, violence. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Titus, v. 2. 
59. — F. rapine, ‘ rapine, ravine,’ Cot. — Lat. rapina, plunder, robbery. 

— Lat. rapere, to seize ; see Bapid. Doublet, ravine. 
BAPPABEE, an Irish robber. (Irish.) ‘The Irish formed 

themselves into many bodies . . . called rapparees* &c. ; Burnet, 
Hist, of Own Time, b. v. an. 1690 (R.) ^Rapparees and banditti 
Bolingbroke, A Letter on Archbp. Tillotson’s Sermon (R.) — Irish 
rapaire, a noisy fellow, sloven, robber, thief ; cf. rapal, noise, rapach, 
noisy. So also Gael, rapair, a noisy fellow. See Babble. 
BAPPEE, a kind of snuff. (F.,— Teut.) Not in 'Todd's Johnson. 

— F. rdp 6 , lit. rasped ; Littre quotes : ‘ J'ai du bon tabac . . j’ai du 
fin et du rapi\* Lattaignant, Chanson. Pp. of raper, to rasp, of 
Teut. oi^in. See Baap. 

BAPl^ carried away. (E. ; confused with L.) Orig. an E. word, 
the pp. of rap, to hurry ; see Bap (2). But when Milton writes : 
'Rapt in a ^ariot drawn by fiery steeds,' P. L. iii. 522, he was 
probably thinking of Lat. raptus, pp. of rapere, to seize, snatch away; 
see Bapid. ^ The question as to which word is meant depends 
on chronolc^ ; the Latin sense is the later. 

BAPTO^IAIi» in the habit of seizing. (L.) Used of birds of 
prey. Formed with suffix -al (=sLat. -alis) from raptori-, crude 
form of raptor, one who seizes. — Lat. raptus, pp. of rapere, to seize ; 
see Bapture, Bapid. 


a hurry; Swed. rappa, to snatch, seize, cf. rapp, brisk ; Dan. rappe, ^ BAPTUBE, transport, ecstasy. (L.) In Shak. Troil. ii. 2. 12 a; 
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ill. a. 138. The word seems to be a pure coina^ ; there is no F.ahastily roasted ;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. This etymology is prob. the 
rapiurt, nor Low Lat. raptura. Formed with suffix -t/re (as in right one ; cf. * rasA«rf, burnt in cooking, by being too hastily dressed/ 
conjeet-ur$, &c.) from rapi-us, pp. of rapsrg, to seize ; see XUipid. Halliwell ; and see his examples. ‘ In my former edition of Acts 
ra^wr-oMs, raptur-ous^ly. and Monuments, so hastely rashtd vp at that present, in such shoi t- 

RABB, thin, scarce, excellent. (F.,-L.) In Levins, ed. 1570.- nesse of time Fox, Martyrs, p, 645, an. 1439 (R.) ^ Bl^ <i). 
F. rare, ‘rare Cot. — Lat. rantm, acc. of rdrus, rare. Root un- ^The W. rhasg^ a slice, does not suit the evidence, 
known. Der. rare^ly, rare-ness. Also rari-fy, from F. rarejitr^ * to BABOBIAIi, the name of a family of birds. (L.) It includes 

rarifie,* Cot., as if from Lat. rarejicare *, but the classical Lat. birds which, like hens, scrape the ground for food. Coined with 
word is rare/aeeret from facere, to make. Also rarefaction, from F. suffix -of ( *» Lat. -a/is) from raiori-, crude form of rosor, one who 
rarefaction^ *a making thin,’ Cot. -Lat. acc. rar ef actionem \ from scrapes; see Basor. 

rarefactucy pp. of rar^acere. Also rar-tty. Temp. ii. 1. 58, from F. BASF, to scrape, rub with a coarse file. (F., — O, H. G.) M. E. 
rarite, *mreness, rarity,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. raritatem. rnspeny Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1545. — O. F. rasper^ mod. F. 

BASOAIj, a knave, villain. (F., — L. ?) M. E. raskailUy used rapety to rasp. — O. H. G. ra^pda, whence mod. G. raspe/w, to rasp, 
collectively, ‘the common herd,* Morte Arthur, ed. Brock, a88i. See a frequentative form. Cf. O.H.G. hre^pauy M. H. G. re$pen, to rake 
Prompt. Parv.y and Way’s note. ‘Certain animals, not accounted as together. Der. rasper ; and perhaps rnpwr. Also raspberry, q.v, 
beasts of chace, were so termed ; . . the hart, until he was six years BASP-BBBBx , a kind of fruit. (F., - 0 . 11. G. ; and E.) The 
old, was accounted rascayle Way. He also cites: ^plebecnla, word berry isE. ; see Berry, The old name was rnsiit-^berry or 
lytell folke or raskalle ,* plebsy folk or raskalle.* Cf. ‘ Rascnll, refuse ra$pise~berry ; see Richardson. ‘ RaspOy a fruit or berie called 
beest Palsgrave. p. As the word was a term of the chase, raspise;* Fiorio. iThe raspis is called in Latin Rubus idesus;* Hol- 
and as it has the F. suffix it must needs be of F. origin ; no land, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiv, c. 14 ; the chapter is headed : ‘ Of Cjnos- 
othcr origin is conceivable, the word not being English. Nor can bates, and the raspice* ‘ Ampes, raspises ,* * Cot. p. Raspicey 
it, I think, be doubted that the E. raskaille stands for an O. K. raspise are corruptions of raspis (— rasph)y which is nothing more 
rascaille *, which is clearly the same word as mod. f’. racailUy * the than the old plural form, so that raspis — rasps, the word being at 
rascality or base and rascall sort, the scumme, dregs, offals, outcasts, first used without berry, as shewn by the examples. Indeed, the 
of any company,’ Cot. 7. The lit. sense is ‘ scrapings ; * for prov. E. name is raspsy to this day ; and raspes is used by Bacon, 
1 take O. F. rascaiile* to stand for rasclaille* (which would have Essay 46. The word kex, q.v., is in a similar predicament. 7. The 
been unpronounceable), from O.F. rascler, mod. F. racier y ‘to scrape, Ital. raspo also means a rasp; and the name was given to the fruit 
raspe ; * Cot. Or perhaps there was an O. F. rasquery to scrajie, from sf»me supi>osed similarity to a rasp, prob. from the look of it, 
whence may be derived O. F. raqu^y small or corse wine, squeezed which is remarkably rough. See Baap, ^ The goose-berry is 
from the dregs of the grapes,' Cot. 8. Or, in any case, we find named for a like reason ; see Gooseberry. 

Prov., Span., and Port, rascar, to scrape, O. Ital. rascarey ‘to bur- RAT, a rodent quadruped. (E.) M.E. raty or rattey P. Plowman, 
nish, to rub, to furbish * (Fiorio) ; all formed from a Low Lat. tyj^ B. prol. 200. — A. S. r<c/, ./Elfric’s Gloss., Nomina Ferarum ; in 
rasieare*y a frequentative form from rasum, supine of radere, to scrape; Wright’s Voc. p. 22, col. 2, + O. Du. ratte, * a ratt ; ’ Hexham ; Du. 
see Base. t. The above view is, practically, that taken by rat, + Dan. rotte. ^ Swtd. rdtia. + G. raitey raiz. Cf. also Low Lat. 
Scheler. Perhaps it will also explain Port, rasedoy a mean page or ratusy raiOy Ital. ratio. Span. ratOy F. rat. Also Irish and Gael, radany 
servant, a dish of minced meat; i. e. scrapings. Moreover, from Bret. rnz. p. Perhaps from RAD, to scratch ; see Rodent. 
Ital. raspare, to scrape, rasp, we have O. Ital. raspato, ‘ a kind of Cf. Skt. rndoy a tooth, elephant ; vajra-raday a hog. Der. raty verb, 
raspise [raspish, harsh] wine’ (Fiorio); which seems a similar to desert one’s party, as rats are said to leave a falling house. Also 
formation to O. F. raqud, coarse wine. ^ The A. S. rascaly is rat's-bane, ratten. 

unauthorised, and prob. a fiction. Der. rascal4yy rascal-tfy. RATAFIA, the name of a liquor. (F., — Malay.) *RatafiaZy a 

BASE, to scrape, efface, demolish, ruin. (F.,— L.) Often spelt delicious liquor made of apricocks, cherries, or other fruit, with 
raze, esp. in the sense to demolish; but it makes no real difference, their kernels bruised and steeped in brandy;’ Phillips, ed. 1710. — 
See Raze. M.E. raseny to sciape; Prompt. Parv.- F. rasety ‘to F. ra/q/fa, the same ; cf. F. /q/fa, rum-arrack. The right etymology 
shave, sheere, raze, or lay levell, to touch or grate on a thing in is clearly that pointed out in M ahn’s Webster.- Malay am/, ‘arrack, 
passing by it,* Cot. — Low Lat. rasare, to demolish, graze ; frequent- a distilled spirit,’ Marsden’s Diet., p, 5 ; and tafia, ‘ a spirit distilled 
alive verb formed from rasum, supine of Lat. radere, to scrape, from molasses, (the French name for rum) ; araq bram tafia, three 
Allied to rodere, to gnaw. — RAD, to scratch; cf. Skt. rad, to kinds of spirit, enumerated in an old Malayan writing,’ id. p. 65. 
split, divide. Fick, i. 739. Der. ras-ure, from F. rasure, ‘ a razing Again, at p. 39 of the same we find araq, bram, tafia, arrack, bram, 
out,* Cot. ; (Abrade ; e-rase, q. v., e-ras-ure ; ras-or-i-al, q. v. ; raz-or, and rum. Omitting bram, we have araq tafia, whence ratafia is an 
q.v.; rail (2), q.v.; rascal, q.v., rash (2), q.v. And see rodent, easy corruption, esp. when it is remembered that araj is also called 
rat. Doublet, raze. raq, in Spanish raque, or in English rack ; see Back (5). p. The 

BASH(i), hasty, headstrong. (Scand.) M.E. rash, rasch, Allit. use of both words together is explicable from the consideration that 
Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1166 (or 1167). The final -sch stands for -sk, araq is a very general term, and is not a true Malay word, being 
as usual. — Dan. and Swed. rask, brisk, quick, rash ; Icel. rdskr, borrowed from Arabic ; see Arrack. Thus ratqfia means ‘ the rack 
vigorous. + Du. rasch, quick, -f- (j. rasch, quick, vigorous, rash. Cf. (spirit) called tafia. See also Buxu, sb. 

Skt. xicch, to go, to attack. p. An adjectival form, from ^ AR, BATCH, a rack or bar with teeth. (E.) * Ratch, in clock-work, 

to raise, drive ; cf. Skt. ri, to rise, raise, attack ; Cik. bp-vviu, I excite, a wheel with twelve large fangs,’ &c. ; Phillips, ed. 17JO. It is the 
The orig. sense is excitable, prompt to attack. Der. rash~ly, -ness ; wheel which makes the clock strike. The word is merely a wcak- 
perhaps rash-er. ened form of rack, in the sense of a bar with teeth, as in what is 

BASH (2), a slight eruption on the body. (F.,— L.) In John- called ‘ the rack and pinion movement ; ’ hence it came to mean also 
son’s Diet. — O.F. rasche,*a scauld, or a ninning scurfe, or sore; a kind of toothed wheel. See Back (1). Hence also the dimin. 
a Languedoc word,’ Cot. ; also spelt rasque. F. rache, an eruption ratch-et, in watch-work, * the small teeth at the bottom of the fusee or 
on the head, scurf (Littr^). Cf. Prov. rasca, the itch (Littre). So barrel that stop it in winding up.’ Doublet, rack (t). 
called from the wish to scratch it; cf. Prov. rascar. Span, rascar, to BATE (i), a proportion, allowance, standard, price, tax. (F.,.— L.) 
scratch, scrape, formed from a Low Lat. type rasicare*, to scratch, In-Sj)enser, F.Q. iv. 8. 19.-0. F. rate, price, value (Roquefort) ; not 
due to Lat. rasum, supine of radere, to scrape. See Bascal, Base, in Cotgrave. — Lat. ratum, neut., or rata, fern, of rnius, determined, 
BASH (3), to pull, or tear violently. (F., — L.) * Rash, to .snatch fixed, settled, Jip. of reor, I think, judge, deem. Both ratum and 

or seize, to tear or rend ; ’ Halliwell. ‘ The second he took in his rata occur as sbs. in Low Latin. p. The root appears to be KA, 
arms, and rashed him out of the saddle;’ Arthur of Little Britain, ed. to fix, identical with V AR, to fit ; see Art (2). Der. rate, verb ; 
1814, p. 83 (R.) ‘And shields did share, and mailcs did rash, and ratable, ratabl-y, ratable-ness, rate-payer. And sec ratio, ration, 
helms did hew;* Spenser, F. (J. iv. 2. 17. * Rashing off helmes, and reaso n, ra tify, 

riving plates asonder ; ’ id. v, 3. 8, M.E. aracen, afterwards shortened BATE (2), to scold, chide. (Scand.?) In Shak. Merch. Ven. i. 
to racen. ‘The children from hire arm they gan arace* i. e. tore 3. 108. Usually supposed to be a peculiar use of the word above, 
away ; Chaucer, C. T. 8979. * Hur heere of can she race* = she tore as though to rate meant to tax, and so to chide. Ob-serve the use of 
off her hair (Halliwell, s. v. race). [The change from the sound of tax in the sense of • to take to task.’ But, if this were so, we should 
final -s (voiceless) to -sh is regular, as in flourish from the stem expect to find rate, to value, in earlier use ; whereas, on the contrary, 
fiwriss-y &c.]- 0 . F. esracer, mod. F. arracher, ‘ to root up, to pull the present word seems to be the older of the two, being found m 
away by violence,* Cot.— Lat. exradicare^eradicare, to root up ; see the 14^^ century. Palsgrave distinguishes between * I rate one, I set 
Xkadioate, Badix. one to his porcyon or stynte,’ and ‘ I rate or chyde one.’ M.E. raten, 

BA8HEB, a thin slice of broiled bacon. (Scand. ?) In Shak. to chide ; • He shal be rated of his studying’ » he shall be scolded for 
Merch. Ven. iii. 5. 28. * Rasher on the coales, qua i rashly orchis studying. Chaucer, C. T. 3463. Moreover, we find the compound 
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verb aralen, to reprove ; see P. Plowman, B. xi. 98 ; ‘ rebuked and* 
aratedt id. xiv. 163. — Swed. rata, to reject, refuse, slight, find fault 
with; whence rat gods, refuse of goods. So also Norw. rata, to 
reject, cast aside as rubbish ; rat, rubbish, rata, adj. bad (Aasen.) 
Allied to Icel. hrat, hrati, rubbish, trash. Of obscure origin. 

BATH, early, BATHER, sooner. (E.) Rather, sooner, earlier, 
is the comp, form of rath, soon, now obsolete. We also find rathest, 
soonest. M.E. rn/A, early, ready, quick, swift, rathe, adv., soon; 
comp, rather ; superl. rathest, soonest. ‘ Why rise yc so rathe ’ why 
rise ye so early, Chaucer, C. T. 3766. The word has lost an initial 
h, and stands for hrath. — A. S. hrd^e, adv., quickly, comp. hratSor, 
superl. hratSost; from the adj. hraS, hre?i, also written hr<Bd,hred, 
quick, swift, Grcin, ii, 99, 100.4- Icel. hra^r, swift, fleet, -f- M. H.G. 
rad, hrad, quick. All from theTeut. base IlRATllA, quick ; Pick, 
iii. 82. Root uncertain ; see Curtius, i. 188. 

RATIFY, to sanction, confirm. (F., — L.) In Levins; and in 
Skelton, Colin Clout, 716. — F, ratifier, ‘ to ratific;* Cot. — Lx)w Lat. 
ratijicare, to confirm. — Lat. rati-, for rato-, crude form of ratus, fixed ; 
and -ficare, fot facere, to make. Sec Bate (1) and Fact. Der. 
ratific-at’-ion, 

ILATIO, the relation of one thing to another. (L.) Mathematical ; 
in Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. raiiu, calculation, relation. — Lat. ratus, 
determined, pp. of rear, 1 think, deem. See Bate (i). Doublets, 
ration, reason. 

RATION, rate or allowance of provisions. (F., — L.) In Phillq>s, 
ed. 1706. — F. ration, a ration ; see J-ittrd. — Lat. rationem, acc. of 
ratio, a calculation, reckoning ; so that a ration is a computed share 
for soldiers. See., according to the reckoning of their number. — Lat. 
ratus, determined ; see Bate ( 1 ). Der. ration-al, reasonable, Minsheu, 
ed. 1627, from F. rational, ‘reasonable,' Cot.; hence, ration-aUty, 
ration-‘aI-ise,^isin,-ist, -ist-ic; ration-al-i-ty. Ah>o ratio-cin~at-ion, Min- 
sheu, from F. ratiocination, ‘a discoursing, discussion,’ from Lat. 
ratiocinaiionem, acc. of ratiocinatio, which from the pp. of ratiocinari, 
to reckon, comjnUe, a verb formed from the sb. ratiocinium, a compu- 
tation = raiio-ci-ni-um, formed by various suffixes from the base of 
ratio. Doublets, ratio, reason. 

RATLINES, RATLINS, RATTLINGS, the small trans- 
verse ropes traversing the shrouds of a ship and forming a ladder. 
(Hybrid ; E. and F., — L.) ‘ Rare-lines or Rattlings, in a ship, those 
lines with which are made the steps ladclerwise to get up the 
shrouds/ &c. ; Phillips, ed. 1710. The origin is uncertain, but as 
the word appears to be truly English, it probably means rat-lines, a 
seaman’s jocular name, as if forming ladders for the rats to climb by. 
See Rat and Line. p. The Du. word is weeflijn, i. e. weaving 
line or web-line, prob. because they cross the shrouds as if inter- 
woven with them. There is a Dan. word ratline, but it means a 
tiller-rope. Jit. a wheel-line, from Dan. rat, a wheel, and can hardly be 
connected. Rare-line.^, i. e. thin lines, is obviously a corruption. 

RATTAN, a Malacca cane. (Malay.) In SirT. Herbert, Travels, 
ed. 1(165, p. 95. Spelt ratan in Todd’s Johnson. — Malay rdtan, * the 
ratlan-cane, Calamus rotang;’ Marsden’s Diet., p. 152. 

BA.TTEN, to take away a workman’s tools for not paying his 
contribution to the trades’ union, or lor having offended the union. 
(F., — Low Lat.,— Teut.) Modern; in Halliwell, and in Chambers’ 
Diet, where the etymology is said to be unknown. But it is simple 
enough. The word is frequently heard in connection with Sheffield, 
where ratten is the local word for a rat. 'Ratten, a rat; ’ Hunter’s 
Hallamshire Glossary. Hence to ratten is to rat, in connection with 
which we find, in Webster, ‘ ratting, the act of deserting one’s former 
party, and going over to the opposite ; also, the act of working for 
less than the established prices, a term used among printers.* But 
the usual sense is ‘ to do secret mischief,’ which is afterwards attri- 
buted to the rattens or rats. ‘ I have been rattened ; I had just put a 
new cat-gut band upon my lathe, and last night the rats have carried 
it off ;* Notes and Queries, 3 S. xii. 192 ; q. v. p. The prov. E. 
ratten is the same as M. E. raton, ratoun, a rat, P. Plowman, B. prol. 
158. — F. raton, * a little rat;* Cot. — Low Lat. ratonem, acc. of raio, 
the same as ratus, a rat ; a word of Teut. origin. See Rat. 

RATTLE, to clatter, to make a din. (E.) Pul for hrattle, initial 
h being lost. M. E, ratelen, Arthur and Merlin, 7858 (Stratmann). — 
A. S. hrcetelan ♦, only preserved in A. S. hr<etele, hratele, or hrcetelwyrt, 
rattle-wort, a plant which derives its name from the rattling of the 
seeds in the capsules; A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, iii. 333. + 
Du. ratelen, to rattle ; ratel, a rattle. 4* G. rasseln, to rattle ; rassel, a 
rattle. p. The form of the word is frequentative ; and the sense is 
‘ to keep on making a noise represented by the syllable hrat* this 
syllable being of imitative origin. Cf. rat-a-tat-tat as the imitation of 
a knock at a door. So also Gk. tepdros, a loud knock, Kporuv, to 
knock, make to rattle, Kporaki(iiv, to rattle. All from a V KRAT, 
to knock ; allied to ^KRAG, KLAG, to make a noise, as in Gk. 
np&itiy {-^Kpdy-yftu), Lat. clangor, and prov. £. rachle, to rattle;: 


RAVISH. 

' and to KRAP, to make a noise, as in Lat. prepare, to rattle. See 
Kick, i. 538. Der. rattle, sb. ; rattle-snake, a snake with a rattle at 
the end of its tail. Also rattle-traps, small knickknacks, from traps 
« goods ; see Trap (2). Also rail (3). 

RAUGHT, pt. t, and pp. of Reach, q. v. 

RAVAGE, plunder, devastation, ruin. (F.,— L.) The sb. is the 
more orig. word. Both sb. and verb are in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. 
ravage, * ravage, havocke, spoil ; * Cot. Formed, with the usual 
suffix -age ( = Lat. -atieum), from rav-ir, to bear away suddenly ; the 
sb. rav-age was esp. used of the devastation caused by storms and 
torrents ; see Littr^. — Lat. rapere, to seize, snatch, bear away ; see 
Ravish. Dor. ravage, vb., from F. ravagerr, ‘ to ravage,’ Cot.; 
rava g-er, 

RAVE, to be mad, talk like a madman. (F., — L.) M. E. raven, 
Chaucer, C. T. 16427.— O. F. rdver, cited by Diez (s. v. rever), as a 
Lorraine word ; the derivative ravasser, * to i^ave, to talk idly/ is 
given in Cotgrave, who also explains resver {Y.r^ver) by * to rave, dote, 
speak idly/ p. The word presents great difficulties ; see rever in 
Diez and Scheler ; but the solution offered by Diez is satisfactory, 
viz. that O. F. raver answers to Span, rabiar, to rave, both verbs 
being formed from the Low Lat. and Span, rabia, rage, allied to Lat. 
rabies, rage. Thus rliver — Low Lat. rabiare*, from rabia. — Lat. 
raber e, to rage. See Rage. 

RAVEL, to untwist, unweave, entangle. (O. Du.) The orig. 
sense has reference to the untwisting of a string or woven texture, the 
ends of the threads of which become entangled together in a confused 
mass. To unravel is to disentangle, to separate the confused threads. 

‘ The ravelled sleavc [the entangled floss-silk] of care ; ’ Macb. ii. 2. 
37. To ravel out is not exactly to disentangle (as in Schmidt), but 
to unweave. ‘ Must I rcmel out My weaved-up folly ; ’ Rich. II, iv. 
228 ; cf. Haral. iii. 4. 186; and see examples in Richardson. ‘To 
rauell or untwist;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cf. ‘I ryvell out, as sylke 
dothe,Je riule;* Palsgrave. — O. Du. ravelen, ‘to ravell, or cadgell/ 
Hexham ; he also explains verwerren by ‘ to embroile, to entangle, 
to bring into confusion or disorder, or to cadgill.’ The same as 
mod. Du. rafelen, to fray out, to unweave ; Low G. rejfeln, to fray 
out, ravel, pronounced rebeln or rehheln in Hanover and Brunswick 
(Bremen Worterbuch). p. Of unknown origin ; possibly connected 
with G. raffen, to snatch ; cf, G. raffel, an iron rake, grate of flax ; see 
Raffle. The O. Du. ravelen, Du. revelen, to dote, from O. F. 
rdver (see Rave), cannot be the same word. Der. un-ravel. 

RAVELIN, a detached work in fortification, with two embank- 
ments raised before the counterscarp. (F., — Ital.) ‘In bulwarks, 
ravlins, ramparts of defence;* Ben Jonson, Underwoods, xiii, On 
the Poems of Sir J. Beaumont, 1. 4. — F. ravelin, ‘ a ravelin ; ’ Cot. 
Cf. Span, rebellin. Port, rebelim, Ital. rivellino, a ravelin. p. It is 
supposed that the Ital. word is the original, as seems indicated by 
the old spelling in that language. — O. Ital. ravellino, revellino, * a 
rauelin. a wicket, or a posterne-gate ; also the uttermost bounds of 
the wals of a castle, or sconces without the wals ; ’ Florio. 7. But 
the origin of the Ital. word is unknown. The suggestion, from Lat. 
re-, back, and uallum, a rampart, is not quite satisfactory, as the old 
sense seems to be postern-gate ; but it may be right. 

RAVEN (i), a well-known bird. (E.) For hraven, an initial h 
being lost. M. E. raven, Chaucer, C. T. 2146. — A. S. hreefn, hrefn, a 
raven, Grein, ii. 100. + Du. raaf, raven. 4" Icel. hrafn. -f* Dan. raviu 
4- G. rabe, O. H. G. hraban. p. No doubt named from its cry. 
i- ^ KRAP, to make a noise ; whence also Lat. crepare, to rattle. 
i|f ’The crow is similarly named. 

RAVEN (2), to plunder with violence, to devour voraciously. 
(F., — L.) unconnected with the word above, and differently 

pronounced. The verb is made from an obsolete sb., viz. M. E. 
ravine, plunder, which accounts for the spelling ravin in Shak. Meas. 
for Meas. i. a. 133. ‘Foules of ravine* birds of prey, Chaucer, 
Pari, of Foules, 1. 333. So also rauyne, plunder, Ch. tr. of Boethius, 
b. i. pr. 4, 1. 302 ; rauiner, a plunderer, id. b. i. pr. 3, 1. 228.- O. F. 
ravine, rapidity, impetuosity (Burguy) ; mod. F. ravine ; see Ravine. 
This O. F. ravine must orig. have had the sense of plunder, as in 
Latin. — Lat. rapina, plunder, pillage ; see Rapine. Der. raven-ing ; 
raven-ous, in Levins, from F. ravineux, ‘ ravenous, violent, impetuous, 
like a forcible stream/ Cot. ; raven-ous-ly , -ness. Note that M. E. 
ravine, mod. E. ravine, and E. rapine are all one and the same word. 

RAVINE, a hollow gorge among mountains. (F., — L.) Modem ; 
added by Todd to Johnson. — F. ravine, a hollow worn away by 
floods ; explained by Cotgrave to mean ‘ a great floud, a ravine or 
inundation of waters ; * shewing that, even in E., a ravine was a flood. 
In still older French, it means impetuosity, violence. — Lat. rapina, 
plunder, hence violence ; see Rapine. And see Raven (a). 

RAVISH, to seize with violence, fill with ecstasy. (F., — L.) 
M. E. rauischen (with u for v), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b, i. pr. 3, 1. 
1 190 ; rauissen, id. b. iv. pr. 5, 1. 3774 ; b. i. met. 5, 1. 504. — F. ravisi-. 
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stem of pres. part, of rawr, to ravish, snatch away hastily. Cf. Ital. 
rapire. — Lat. rapere, to snatch ; but with a change of conjugation ; 
see Rapine, l^pid. Der« ravisA^er^ ravhh~ing^ Macb. ii. i. 55 ; 
ravish-ment^ All’s Well, iv. 3, 281, from F. ravmement^ ‘a ravishing, 
a ravishment,' Cot 

RAW, uncooked, unprepared, sore. (E.) For hraw, an initial h 
being lost. M. E. raw, K. Alisaunder, 4932. — A. S. Aredw; spelt 
kr<kw, Cockayne’s Leechdoms, i. 254, 1 . 4. -F Du. raauw. +> Icel. hrur. 
+ Dan. raa, raw, crude. + Swed. rd, raw, green. + O. II. G. r<?o 
(declined as rawer, rauwer^, M. H. G. row, G. roA. p. Allied to 
Lat. crudus, raw, and to Skt. hrdra, sore, cruel, hard. — ^ KRU, of 
which the fundamental notion is * to be hard ; * Curtius, i. 191. See 
Crude. Der. raw-ly, raw-ness, raw-boned. 

RAY (i), a beam of light or heat. (F., — L.) The M. E. ray is 
used of striped cloth ; see note to P. Plowman, C. vii. 317. The pi. 
*rayes or beames' occurs in Sir T. Elyot, The Govcrnour, b. ii. c. 13 
(R.) — O. F. raye, * a ray, line,’ Cot. ; mod. F. rai. Cf. Span, rayo, 
Ital. raggio. -• Lat. radium, acc. of radius, a ray, radius. Root un- 
certain. Doublet, radius. 

RAY (2), a class of fishes, such as the skate. (F., — L.) M. E. 
raye. ‘Hec ragadia, raye;' Wright's Vocab. i. 222, col. a, 1 . 2. •* 
O. F. raye, ‘a ray, skate,’ Cot. ; mod. F. rmc. — Lat. raia, a ray ; Pliny, 
ix. 24. p. The Lat. rdia = ragya, cognate with G. roche, and E. 
roach. The G. roche means (i) a roach, (2) a ray. See Roach. 

RAYAH, a person, not a Mahometan, who pays the capitation- 
tax; a word in use in Turkey. (Arab.) It may be explained as 
‘ subject,’ though the real meaning is ‘ a flock,' or pastured cattle. — 
Arab, raiyat (also raiyah). a flock ; from ra 1. feeding, guanling, 
pasturing, ray, pasturing, feeding, tending flocks; Rich. Diet. pp. 
716, 739. Doublet, ryot, from the form raiyat. 

RAZ£j, to lay level with the ground, destroy. (F.,-iL.) In Shak. 
Meas. ii. 2. 171. Also * to graze, strike on the surface,’ Rich. Ill, 3. 
2. II. Also ‘to erase,’ K. Lear, i. 4. 4. All various uses of the verb 
which is also spelt rase ; sec Rase. Der. raz-or, q. v., rns-ori-n/, q. v. 

RAZOR, a knife for shaving. (F., — L.) M. E. rasour, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2419. « F. rasoir, ‘a rasour,’ Cot. Lit. ‘a shaver;’ from F. 
raser, to shave ; see Rase, Raze. Der. razor-strop. 

RFj-, RFjD-, prefix, again. (F., — L. ; or L.) F. re-, red- \ from 
Lat. re-, red-, again. The form re- is most common, and is prefixed 
even to E. words, as in re-helltm, re-word (Shak.), but this is unusual ; 
remarkable words of this class are re-ly ( = rclie), re-mind, re-new. 
The form red- occurs in red-eem, red-olent, red-dition. The true ety- 
mology of this prefix is still unsolved. As this prefix can be 

arbitrarily set before almost any verb, it is unnecessary to give all the 
words which are found with it. For the etymology of re-address, re- 
adjust, re-arrange, re-bellow, &c., &c., see the simple forms address, 
a^tst, arrange. See. 

RFjACH(i), to attain, extend to, arrive at, gain. (E.) M. E. 
rechen, pt. t. raghte, raughte, pp. raught ; P. Plowman, 13 . xi. 353 ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 136. We even find raught in Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2. 4I, 
&c. — A. S. r<kcan, rScean, to reach ; pt. t. rcehte ; Grein, ii. 364. -F 

0. Friesic reka, retsia, resza. + G. reichen. p. The A. S. rdcan 

( « raikian) seems to mean * to get into one's power,’ and is connected 
with the sb. rice, power, answering to Goth, reiki, power, authority, 
and is from the same root as Rich, Regal, Right, See. y. It 
it still more closely connected with the rare sb. ge-r<ec, occasion, due 
time, occurring in Ps. ix. 9, ed. Spelman. This would give the orig. 
sense * to seize the opportunity ’ or ‘ to attain to it comes to much 
the same thing. We may thus trace rtecan to the sb. rdc (gerdc), 
occasion, allied to rice, sb., power, and to the adj. rice, powerful ; 
from Teut. base RAK=i^ RAG, to rule. See Regal. Der. reach, 
sb., 0 th. iii. 3. 319; also a ‘stretch’ of a river. And see rack (i), 
rank (2), rake (3). 

REACH (2), to try to vomit ; see Retch. 

READ, to interpret, esp. to interpret written words. (E.) M. E. 
reden, pt. t. redde, radde, pp. red, rad; P. Plowman, B. iii. 334; 
Chaucer, C. T. 6371, 6373. — A. S. radan, to discern, advise, read ; a 
weak verb, pt. t. r^dde, pp. gerdd, Grein, ii. 366. —A. S. r<kd, counsel, 
advice, id. 365. — A. S. r<kdan, to advise, persuade ; a strong verb, 
with the remarkable reduplicated pt. t. re6rd. p. This strong 

verb answers to Goth, redan, in comp, garedan, to provide, a strong 
verb ; also to Icel. rdSa, to advise, pt. t. reS, pp. rddinn ; also to G. 
rathen, pt. t. rieth, pp. geratken. Observe also G. berathen, to assist. 
y. All from Teut. base RAD, to assist, be favourable to. — 
^ RADH, to be favourable to, assist ; whence also Skt. radh, to 
make favourable, propitiate, to be favourable to, Russ, rade, ready, 
willing to help, Lithuan. rddas, willing, also as sb. counsel. See Fick, 

1. 1 70. Der. read-able, read-abl-y, read-able-ness ; read-er, read-ing, 

read-ing-hnok, read-ing-room. Also ridd-le. 

READY, dressed, prepared, prompt, near. (E.) M.E. redi,redy; 
spelt r<Bdi, Layamon, 8631 (later text readi) ; radi^ Ormulum, 2537. 
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. — A. S. rdde, ready, Grein, ii. 366. [In this instance the suffix -e was 
turned into -i by confusiori with the A, S. suffix -ig (answering to 
M. E. -I, -y, E. -y) ; this may have been due to the influence of O, Swed. 
f^^tiig, plain, evident, clear, though this word is really from a dif- 
ferent root, viz. from O. Swed. reda («^E. read), to explain. The 
O. Swed. adj. reda, ready, is the right cognate word, connected with 
reda, to prepare. So also Dan. rede, ready.] -fO. H. G. reiti, ready ; 
mod, G. bereit, p. The Icel. grehW ga-rei'r), ready, only 
differs in the prefix and suffix ; so also Goth, garaids, commanded. 
y. These adjectives are closely related to Icel. reidi, harness, outfit, 
implements, gear, and to O. II. G. reita, led. reii), a raid. We may 
look upon ready as expressing either ‘ prepared for a raid ’ or * pre- 
pared for riding, equipped.* All from a 'leut. base KID (RAID), to 
ride ; see Ride, Raid. ^ The use of ready in the sense of ‘dressed’ 
is found as late as the beginning of the 1 7th century. ‘ Is she ready T 
s:is she dressed ; Cymb. ii. 3. 86. Der. readi-ly, readi-ness, ready- 
made. 

REAIi (i), actual, true, genuine. (F.,-»L. ; or L.) Spelt reall in 
Levins; and in Tyndall’s Works, p. 104, col. i, 1 . 5, where it is ojh 
posed to nominall. M. E. real ; Prompt. Parv. The famous disputes 
between Realists and the Nominalists render it probable that the 
word was taken immediately from the familiar Low Lat. realis rather 
from the O. F. real, ‘ reall,’ given by Cotgrave, The mod. F. form 
is reel, also given by Cotgrave. p. The Low Lat. realis, ‘ belong- 
ing to the thing itself,’ is formed from re-, stem of res, a thing, with 
suffix -alis. y. The etymology of res, projierty, substance, a thing, 
is by no means clear ; it may be related to Skt. rd, to give. Der. 
real-ly ; real-ise, from O. F. realiser, ‘ to realize,* Cot. ; real-is-ahle ; 
re<d-is-at-ion, from O. F. realisation, * a realization, a making reall/ 
Cot.; renl-hm, real-ist, real-ist-ic; real-i-ty, from F. rialiU (Littre). 

REAXi (2), a small Spanish coin. (Span., — L.) In Swinburne’s 
Travels through Spain (1779), letter 9, p. 56. -• Span, real, lit. ‘a 
royal ’ coin. — Lat. regalis, royal. See Regal. 

REAXjGAR, red orpiment. (F., — Span., — Arab.) A term in 
chemistry and alchemy. Spelt resalgar, Chaucer, C. T. Group G, 1 . 
814 ( 1 . 16282). — F. realgar, of which there was prob. an O. F. form 
resalgar *, answering to the Low Lat. rhigallum. Span, rejalgar. — 
Arab, rahj al-ghdr, powder of the mine, mineral powder. — Arab. 
rahj, dust, powder ; al, the ; and ghdr, a cavern, hence a mine. See 
Rich. Diet., pp. 759, 1040. This etymology is due to Dozy; and see 
Dcvic, siipp. to Littre. 

REALM, a kingdom. (F.,-*L.) M. £. roialme, Gower, C. A. iii. 
199, 1 . 3 ; rytdtne. Sir Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1 . 691 ; reaume. 
Will, of Paleme, 1964; realme, Rom. of the Rose, 495. — O. F. realme, 
reaume, roialme (Burguy) ; mod. F. royaume, a kingdom ; answering 
to a Low I-at. form regalimen*, not found. ■■ O. F. real, roial, mod. F. 
royal, royal ; see Royal. 

REAM, a bundle of paper, usually twenty quires. (F., — Span., — 
Arab.) In Skelton, Works, i. 131, 1 . 174; spelt reme. Spelt reame, 
in Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in I^evins. We even find M. E. reemein 
Prompt. Parv. p. 429. — O. F. raime, rayme (Littr^), a ream ; mod. F. 
rame. Palsgrave has : ‘ Reame of paper, ramhie de papier.* — Span. 
resma, * a reame of paper ; ’ Minsheu. (Cf. Ital. risma.) — Arab, rizmat 
(pi. rizam), a bundle, esp. a bundle of clothes; Rich. Diet. p. 731. 
See Littre, Devic's supp. to Littr6, and Scheler’s note on Diez ; all 
agree that this etymology has been completely established by Do/y. 
Devic remarks that we even find the F. expression ‘ coton en rame’ 
cotton in a bundle, and that it is hopeless to connect this, as Diez 
proposes, with the Gk. dpiByiCs, number. Cotton paper was manufac- 
tured in Spain, where it was introduced by the Moors. 

REAP, to cut, as grain, gather a crop. (E.) M. E. repen, some- 
times a strong verb ; pt. t. rep, pi. ropen, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 374 ; 
pp. ropen, Chaucer, Leg. of Good Women, 74. — A. S. ripan, rypan 
(with the possible form rdpan) ; see Sweet’s A. S. Reader, Glossary, 
an<l introduction ; i or y is put for 4, when 6 is a mutation of ed (ed). 
Cf. A. S. rip, ryp, a reaping, harvest ; id. Allied to Du. rapen, to 
gather, reap, gkan ; G, raufen, to pluck ; Goth, raupjan, to pluck, 
Mark, ii, 23 ; Luke, vi. i, p. Allied to words from a base RUP, 
which appears to be a variant of the Teut. base RUB, to break, and 
an unchanged form of ^ RUP, to break ; see Rupture, Reave. 
Der. reader, ripe, 

REAR (i), to raise. (E.) M. E. reren, Rob. of Glouc. p. 28, 1 . 5. 
— A. S, r<kran, to rear, Deut. xxviii. 30. The form rdran stands for 
rSsan, with the common substitution of r for s, and is cognate with 
Icel. reisa (mod. E. rais^). It is the causal of rise ; and means * to 
make to rise.* Thus rdtran^rwsan^raisian, causal of rXsan* See 
Rise. Doublett raise. 

REAR (2), the back part, last part, esp. of an army, (F„«»L,) 
‘To the abject rear;’ Troil. iii. 3. 162. But usually in phr. ‘in 
the rear,* Hamlet, i. 3. 34. M.E. rere, but perhaps only in the 
compounds rereward (see Rearward) and arere, adv., also spelt 
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arrtr*^ P. Plowman, B. v. 354. ■•O.F. riere, * backward, behind/ Cot. ft Ital. ribuffo^ a reproof; ribuffare, to repulse. --Ital, ri* re^)t 

The M. £. arere^ in the rear, answers to O. F. ariere (Burguy), F. back ; and buffo, a puff, a word of imitative origin, like £. puff, 
arrihre, * behind, backward,’ adv, Lat. retro, backward ; ad retro *= Re- and Fuff. Der. rebuff, verb. 

O. F. an>r«. -pLat. r«-, prehx, back; and -/ro, extension from Aryan RJIBITKE, to reprove, chide. (F., — L.) M.E. rebukem, P. 
suffix -TAR; see Schleicher, Compend. § 225. And see Be-. Der. Plowman, B. xi. 419.— O.F. rebouquer (13th cent., Littr^), later 
rear-admiral, rear-guard, rear-rank ; also rear-ward, q. v. reboucher, * to dull, to blunt,’ Cot. It was used of armour that 

BBAB (3), insufficiently cooked. (E.) For Arear, Obsolete, turned back a weapon ; hence, metaphorically, of refusing or turning 
except j^rovincially. M. E. rere. * If they [eggs] be rere ; ’ Sir T. aside a request (see an example in Littre, who adds that, in Nor- 
Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. I3.«- A. S. hrer, half-cooked. A. S. mandy, they say rebouquer for to reject). — F. re-, back; and bouque, 
Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, ii. 273. A connection with raw has been Picard form of F. houche, the mouth, whence ftot/ywer—F. boueher, *to 
suggested, but it is very doubtful. stop, obstruct, shut up, also to hoodwinke,* Cot. -Lat. re-, back ; 

BidABMOUSB, the same as Beremouse, q. v. and bucca, the cheek, esp. the puffed cheek (hence, the mouth), 

BEABWABD, the rear-guard. (F.,— L. and G.) Spelt rere- which Fick (i. 151) connects with buccina, a trumpet, and Skt. bukk, 
ward, I Sam. xxix. a, Isaiah lii. 12, Iviii. 8; this is merely the old to sound. — V ^K, to puff, of imitative origin; from the sound of 
spelling preserved. [Not to be read re-reward, as is sometimes blowing. ^ It will be seen that the sense of rebuke depends on 
done.] M.E. rerewarue, Gower, C. A. i. 220, 1 . 25; Morte Arthure, that of boueher, to stop one’s mouth, to obstruct; hence, to reject, 
ed. Brock, 1430. Short for arere-ivarde, compounded of M. E. arere. But it is remarkable that the radical sense is ‘to puff or blow back,' 
behind, and warde, a guard ; sec Bear (2) and Ward. Warde is which is just the sense of to rebuff. Thus, to rebuke and to rebuff 
an O. F. form of garde ; cf. arrier e-garde, ‘ the reregard of an army,’ radically, much the same. Der. rebuke, sb., Sir Degrevant, 863 ; 
Cot. Doublet, rear-guard. rebuk-er. 

BEASOiMr, the faculty of mind by which man draws conclusions BJIBUS, an enigmatical representation of words by pictures of 
as to right and truth, motive, cause, justice. (F., — L.) M.E. things. (L.) ‘As round as Gyges’ ring, which, say the ancients, 
reaoun, cSiaucer, C. T. 37 ; reisun, Ancren Riwle, p. 78, last line.— Was a hoop-ring, and that is, round as a hoop. Lovel, You will have 

0. F. raisun, reson; mod. F. raison, mm I, ai. ra/ionem, acc. of ratio, your rebus still, mine host;’ Ben Jonson, New Inn, Act i. sc. 1. 

reckoning, reason. — Lat. ratus, pp. of reor, I think. See Bate (1). ‘ Excellent have bcene the conceipt[s] of some citizens, who, wanting 

Der. reason, verb, reason-er, reason-in g ; reason-able^ M. E. resonable, armes, have coined themselves certaine devices as neere as may be 
P. Plowman, C. i. 176; reason-abl-y, reason-able-ness. alluding to their names, which we call rebus ; * Henry Pcacham 

BEAVEI, to rob, take away by violence. (E.) Not common in (1634), The Gentleman’s Exercise, p. 155, § 2, B. 3. It refers to 
mod. E., except in the comp, be-reave, and in the pt. t. and pp. reft, representing names, &c., by things ; thus a bolt and tun expresses 
* Reaves his son of life;’ bhak. Venus, 766. And see Com. Errors, i. Bolton-, and so on. — Lat. rebus, by things, by means of things; abl. 

1. 116, Much Ado, iv. i. 198 ; &c. M. E. retwn (with u^v), Chau- pi. of res, a thing; see Beal. % Cf. omnibus. 

cer, C. T. 4009 ; pt. t. rafte, id. 14104 ; pp. raft, reft, H329. — A. S. BEBXTT, to oppose by argument or proof. (F.. — M. H. G. ; with 
redjian. to spoil, despoil, Exod. iii. 22; lit. to take off the clothes, L. prefix). * Rebutit of the prey ’« driven away from the prey, 
despoil of clothing or armour. — A. S. reaf, clothing, spoil, plimder, repulsed ; Dunbar, The Golden Targe, st. 20; Poems, ed. 1788.— 
Exod. iii. 22. — A. S. reofan^, to deprive, a strong verb (pt. t. reuf, O. F. rebouter, ‘to repulse, foyle, drive back, reject/ &c.; Cot — F. 
pp. rofen), only in the comp, biredfan, beredfan (Grein). + Icel. raufa, re- ( « Lat. re-), back ; and bouter, to thrust. See Re- and Butt (1 ). 
to rob, from sb. ravf, spoil ; which from rjufa (pt. t. rauf, pp. rofinn), Der. rebutt-er, a plaintiff's answer to a defendant’s rejoinder, a law 
to break, rip up, violate, -f* rtiuben, to rob, from rauh, plimder. term. 

Cf. Goth, biraubon, to despoil. p. All from the Teut. base BBCAliXi, to call back. (Scand. ; with L. prefix) Tn Shak. Lu- 
KUB, to break. — UUP. to break ; sec Bupture. "Dot. be-reave; crecc, 1671. From Be- and Call. Der. recall, Milton, P. L. 
and see robe, rob. Doublet, rob. v. 885. 

BEBATB, to blunt the edge of a sword. (F.,-L.) In Shak. BECANT, to retract an opinion. (L.) ‘Which duke ... did 
Meas. i. 4. 60. M.E. *■ abate, Coventry Mysteries, p. 76.— recant his former life;’ Contin. of Fabyan’s Chron., an. 1553; ed. 
O. F. rehatre, ‘to repell, repulse, beat or drive back again. — F. re- Ellis, p. 712. — Lat. recantare, to sing back, re-echo, also to recant, 
(a Lat. re-), back; and batre (mod. F. battre), to beat, from Lat. recall (Horace, Od. i. 16. 27); the orig. sense was perhaps to reverse 
heuere, popular form of batuere, to beat. Der. (from O. F\ batre) a charm. — Lat. back ; and (raa/ar<?, to sing; see Be- and Chant. 
a-bate, q. v. Also rebate, sb., discount ; rebate-ment, a diminution, Der. recant-er, recant-at-ion. (iT This throws some light on the 
narrowing, i Kings, vi. 6, margin, where the A. V. has ‘ narrowed word cant, and renders the derivation of cant from Lat. cantare more 
rests.’ Cf. also rebato, rabato, a kind of ruff. Much Ado, iii. 4. 6, easy and probable ; recant seems to have been the older word, and 
where the final -o seems to be an E. addition, as the word is not it was one of the commonest of words in the time of Mary. 

Span, or Ital., but French ; from F. rabat, ‘ a rebatoe for a womans RECAST, to cast or mould anew. (Scand. ; with L. prtfix.) 
ruffe* (Cot.), which from rabattre, to lessen, put for re-abattre. Also, to throw back again ; ‘ they would cast and recast themselves 

BEBECK, a three-stringed fiddle. (F., — Ital., — Pers.) ‘And from one to another horse;’ Florio, tr. of Montaigne, p. 155 (R) 
the jocund rebecks sound;* Milton, L’ Allegro, 94. Hugh Rebeck is a From Be- and Cast. 

proper name in Romeo, iv. 5. 135. An old woman is called ‘ an old RECEDE, to retreat. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. recedere, 
rebekke,* and again, ‘an old ribibe,* in Chaucer, C.T. 7155» 6959.— to give ground retreat. See Be- and Cede. Der. recess, in Hall, 
O. F. rebec, ‘ the fiddle tearmed a rebeck ; ’ Cot. Also .spelt rebebe Hen. VIII, an. 34 (R.), from Lat. recessus, a retreat, which from 
(Roquefort).- Ital. ribecca, also ribebha, *a rebeck, a croud, or a recessus, pp. of recedere, recess-ion, from recessio, 

kit;^ Florio. — Pers. rubdb, a rebeck, an instrument struck with a RECEIVE, to accept, admit, entertain. (F., — L.) M.E. 
bow; Rich. Diet. p. qig. The Span, form is rahel. receiuen, receyuen (with u for v). ‘ He that receyueth other recetteth 

BEBEli, adj., rebellious, opposing or renouncing authority, hure ys recettor of gyle ; * P. Plowman, C. iv. 501. — O.F. recever, 
(F., — L.) The verb is from the sb., and the sb. was orig. an adj. recevoir, mod. F. rfcwo/r.- Lat. recipere (pp. receptus), to receive. 
M. E. rebdl, rebellious, Rob. of Glouc. p. 72, 1 . 8. ‘And alle that he —Lat. re-, back ; and capere, to take ; with the usual vowel-change 
rSel founde;’ King Alisaunder, ed. 'Weber, 1 . 3033. ‘Avaunt I from a to 1 in composition. Sec Be- and Capacious. Der. 
reb^lV Lydgate, Minor Poems, Percy Soc., p. 35. — F. rehelle, adj., receiv-er. Also receipt, M.E. receit, Chaucer, C.T. 16821, from 
rebellious, wilful, — Lat. rebellem, acc, of rebellis, rebellious, lit. re- O. F. recete, recepte, recoite (Littre), recepte, * a receit,’ Cot., mod. F. 
newing war. — Lat. re-, again ; and bell-um, war. See Be-, Belli- recette « Lat. recepta, a thing received, fern, of receptus. And see 
gerent, and Duel. Der. rebel, verb, Barbour, Bruce, x. 129 receUacle, recipe. 

(Edinburgh MS.); rebell-ion, V^ycMf, 3 Kings, xi. 27, from F'. re- BECEETT, new, fresh, modem. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu. — O. F» 

bellion, ‘rebellion/ Cot,; rebell-i-ous. Rich. 11 , v. 1. 5 ; rebell-i-ous-ly, recent (F. recent), ‘recent, fresh.*— Lat. recent-, stem of recens, fresh, 
-ness. new ; formed with prefix rt- from a base -cen-t, which is probably 

REBOUND, to bound back. (F.,-L.) ^Irehounde, as a ball allied to Skt. kaniyaths, very small, kanyd, a young girl, W. eynt, 
doih.e,je bondys;* Palsgrave. And in Surrey, The Lover describes first, earliest, and Russ, po-cinate, to begin; see Fick, 1. 6 17* The 
his state, 1 . 19; in Tottell’s Misc., ed. Arber, p. 24. — F. rehondir, ‘to ori^sense is ‘beginning,’ young. Der. recent4y, -ness. 
rebound, or leap back;' Cot. — F, re-, back; and bondir, to leap, RUBiCEPTACXjE, a place in which to store things away. (F.,«» 
bound. See Be- and Bound (i). Der. rebound, sb., Antony, v. 2. L.) In Shak. Romeo, iv. 3. 39*- F. receptacle, ‘ a receptacle, sto^ 
104; and in Palsgrave. house/ Cot— Lat. receptaetdum, a receptacle; formed with dimin. 

REBUFF, a sudden check or resistance, repulse. (Ital.) ‘ The suffixes from receptare, frequentative form of recipere, to re- 

strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud;’ Milton, P.L. xi. 936.— ceive; see Receive. Der. (from pp. receptus) recept-ion, formerly 
Ital. rebuffo, rihuffo, ‘a check, a chiding, a taunt, a skoulding, a rating ;’ a term in astrology, Gower, C. A. iii. 67, 1 . 1 3, from F. reception, * a 
connected with Ital. ribuffare, * to check, to chide ; ’ Florio. Mod. ® reception,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. receptionem; also receptive, as if from 
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F, rkeptxf, not in use ; lienee reeept'iw-ty, from mod. F. reciptiviti^ ‘ 
a coined word. 

BECESS, BECE88IOK ; see Beoede. 

BECIPS9 a medical prescription. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; 
he rightly explains that it is so called because it begins with the 
word rtcipe^ i. e. take so and so. -• Lat. recipe^ imp. sing, of recipere, 
to take. See Beoeive. So also redpi^entt one who receives, from 
the stem of the pres. part, of recipert, 

BECIFBOCAXi, acting in return, mutual. (L.) In King Lear, 
iv. 6. 267. Formed by adding -a/ to Lat. reciproc-us, returning, 
alternating, reciprocal ; whence also O. F. reciproque, and obsolete 
E. recipr^ue, of which see examples in R. Of unknown origin. 
Der. reciprocaUly \ also reciproc^ate^ given in Phillips as a gram- 
matical term, from reciprocatus, pp. of reciprocare^ to go backwards 
and forwards, to reciprocate ; reciproc-at~ion^ from F. reciprocation^ 

* a reciprocation, returning,' Cot. ; reciproc-i-.y, from mod. F. red- 
prod/k 

BECITE, to repeat aloud, narrate. (F., — L.) In Levins, ed. 
1570.'-F, reciter, * to recite, repeat,' Cot. — Lat. recitare, to recite; 
see Be- and Cite. Der. redt-al. North's Plutarch, p. 14 (R.), 
redt-er; redt-at-ion, from F. recitation, in use in the 15th cent. (Littre), 
though omitted by Cotgrave; redt-ai-ive, mod. F. redtattf, prob, 
from Ital. redtativo, recitative in music. 

BECK, to regard. (E.) M. E. rekken, frequently weakened to 
reochen, Chaucer, C. T. 1400, 2259; P. Plowman, Jj. iv. 65. The 
vowel has been shortened, being orig. long. — A. S. recnw (put for 
rudan); ‘ ))u ne rkst* thou carest not, Mark, xii. 14. + O. Sax. 
rdkian.-^'M. II. G. ruochen, O. H. G. rohhjan, rmhhjan, to reck, heed, 
have a care for. p. The A. S. rccan easily became rcccan, whence 
M. E. rekken. The d results, as usual, from 6 followed by i in the 
next syllable. The verb is a denominative, i. e. from a sb. The sb. 
exists in M. H. G. rvoch, O. H. G. ruah, ruoh, care, heed, answering 
to a Teut. type R6KA, care, heed ; Kick, iii. 249. From Teut. base 
RAK = Aryan RAG, occurring in Gk. 6 xiyHv (for dpiyuv), to have 
a care, heed, reck. Der. reck-less, A. S. recceleds, .PElfred, tr. of 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 4, 1 . 23, spelt receledh, id. p. 5, 
1 . 33 ; cf. Du. roekeloos ; reck-less-ly, reck-less-ness. 

BECKOIST, to count, account, esteem. (E.) M. E. rekenen, reknen; 
Chaucer, C. T. 1956; P. Plowman, B. ii. 61. — A. S. ge recenian, to 
explain, Grein, i. 440 ; the prefixed ge-, readily added or dropped, 
makes no real difference. A derivative verb ; allied to A. S. ge-rec- 
cant reccan, to rule, direct, order, explain, ordain, tell ; Grein, i. 440, 
ii. 369. + Du. rekenen. 4 “ Icel. reikna (for rekna ?), to reckon ; allied 
to rekja, to unfold, trace, track out. + Dan. regne. + Swed. riikna. 
+ G. rechnen, M.H.G. rechenen, O.ILG. rehhanun ; allied to M.H.G. 
rechen, O. H. G. rachjan, to declare, tell. And cf. Goth, rahnjan, to 
reckon. p. The Icel. rekja is to be referred to the sb. rdk, neut. 
pi., a reason, ground, origin, cognate with M. H. G. racha, 0 . 11 . G. 
rahha, a thing, subject ; and prob. with Gk. Xdyos, discourse. 
y. From Teut. base RAK, to collect, whence E. Bake (1), q.v. 
From Aryan RAG, to collect; cf. Gk. Kiytiv, and see Ijegond; 
Kick, iii. 349. But it is quite possible that some meanings of the 
various words above are due to the similar ^ RA(i, to rule, 
whence Begal, Bight. Der. reckon-er ; also reck-on-ing, cognate 
with G. rechnung. 

BECliAIM, to tame, bring into a cultivated state, reform. (F.,— 
L.) M. E. recleimen, reclaimen, csp. as a term in hawking; Chaucer, 
C. T. 17021. — O. F. reclamer, ‘to call often or earnestly, exclainie 
upon, sue, claime;’ Cot. Mod. F. rec/mwer. — Lat. reclamare, to cry 
out against. — Lat. re-, back, again ; and clamare, to cry out. See 
Be- and Claim. Der. reclaim-able also reclam-at-ion, from O. F. 
reclamation, ‘a contradiction, gainsaying,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. re- 
clamationem, a cry of opposition. 

BECliINE, to lean back, lie down. (L.) In Milton, P. L. iv. 333. 
— Lat. reclinare, to lean back. — Lat. re-, back ; and clinare, to lean, 
c^^nate with E. liean (1). 

BEOIjXTSE, secluded, retired. (F.. - L.) The form reclme is 
properly feminine, and it first appears with reference to female anchor- 
ites. M. E. recluse, Ancren Riwle (Rule of Female Anchorites), p. 
10, 1 . 5. — O. F. reclus, ma.se., recluse, fern., ‘closely kept in, or shut 
up as a monk or nun ; ' Cot. Pp. of O. F. reclorre, * to shut or close 
up again ; ’ Cot. — Lat. recludere, to unclose, but in late Lat. to shut 
up. — Lat. re-, back ; and claudere, to shut. See Be- and Clause. 

BECOGEISE, to know again, acknowledge. (F., — L.) ^ In 
Levins. The O. F. verb is recogndstre in Cot., mod. F. rkonnaitre. 
The E, verb is not immediately derived from this, but is merely made 
out of the sb. recognisance, which was in rather early use, and occurs in 
Chaucer as a legal term, C. T. 13260. — O, F. recoignisance (i 3th cent., 
Littr^), later recognoissance, * b, recognizing, also an acknowledgement 
of tenure,' Cot. — O. F, recognoissant (Cot ), pres. part, of recognoistre 
(F. r^co«naf/r«).— Lat. rwognoscerf. — Lat. re-, again; buCl cognoscere. 
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* to know. See Be- and Cognisanoe. Dor. recognis-able ; also 
recognit-ion, in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, from Lat. bcc, recognitionem, 
nom. recogniiio, from recognit-us, pp. of recognoscere. And see recon- 
noitre. 

BECOlXi, to start back, rebound. (F.,— L.) M. E. reeoilen, used 
transitively, to drive back, Ancren Riwle. p. 294, 1. 6. - F. reeuler (or 
rather, perhaps, from some dialectal form of it), ‘ to recoyle. retire, 
defer, drive off,' Cot. Lit. to go backwards. — F. re- ( *= Lat. re-), 
back ; and cul, the hinder part, from Lat. culuni, acc. of cuius, the 
hinder part, the posteriors. We find also Gael, cul, the hinder part, 
W. dl, back, a retreat. Root unknown. Der. recoil, sb., Milton, 
P. L. ii. 880. 

RBCOI1I4BCT, to remember. (F.,-L.) Used in Shak. in the 
lit. sense ‘ to gather,' to collect again, Per. ii. i. 54. From Be* and 
Collect. Der. recollect-ion. 

BECOMMEKD, to commend to another. (F., — L.) M. E. 
recommendtn, Chaucer, C. T. 4608. From Be- and Commend ; in 
imitation of F. recommander, * to recommend,’ Cot. Der. recommend- 
able, recom mend- At-inn, recommend-at-or-y. 

BECOMFEE'8E, to reward, remunerate. (F., — L.) M. E. re- 
compensen, Gower, C. A. ii. 378, 1 . 9. — O. F. recompenser (F. rhom- 
pemer), ‘ to recompence ; ’ Cot. — Lat. re-, again ; and cotnpensare ; 
see Be- and Compensate. Der. sb., Timon, v. i. 

i 53 . 

BECOK-CIIiE, to restore to friendship, cause to agree. (F., — L.) 
M.E. recondlen, Gower, C. A. iii. 128, 1. 8. — O. F. reconcilier, ‘to 
reconcile,’ Cot. — Lat. recondliare, to reconcile, lit. to bring into 
counsel again. See Be- and Conciliate. Der. recondl-er, recon- 
cil able', reconciliat-ion, fjom O. F. reconciliation (Cot.) ** Lat. acc. 
reconciliationem. 

BECONDITE, secret, profound. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. — 
l.at. reconditus, put away, nidden, secret ; pp. of recondere, to put 
liack again. — Lat re-, again ; and condere, to put together, fi. The 
l.at. condere (in which the prefix is con-, for com- ^ cum, with), is often 
referred to the ^ DHA, to put ; but this root is represented in 
hyfac-ere. We must rather refer condere (pt. t. condidi) to dare (pt. 
1. dedi), to give ; just as edere (pt. t. edidi) and addere (pt. t. addidi) 
may be refened to the same root, viz. DA, to give. Some confusion 
of the senses of the roots DA and DHA seems to have taken i)lace 
in Latin ; see Cm tins, i. 316. % The root of Abscond requires 

amendment accordingly. 

BECONISTOITBE, to survey, examine from a military point of 
view. (F.,— L.) ‘She reconnoitres fancy’s airy band;' Young, Night 
Thoughts, Nt. ii. 1 . 2O5. — O. F. recognoistre (Cot.), reconoistre ^Liltr(!*), 
mod F. reconnaiire, ‘ to recognise ; . . also, to take a precise view 
of ; ' Cot. See Becognise. Der. reconnaiss-anc , from mod. F. 
reconnaissance ; of which recognisance is a doublet. 

BECOBD, to register, enrol, celebrate. (F., — L.) M.E. recorden, 
to repeat, remind, Ancren Riwle, p. 256, 1 . 10; Chaucer, C. T. 831. 

— O. F. recorder, ‘ to repeat, recite, report,' Cot. — Lat. recordare, 
more usually recordari, to call a thing 10 mind. — Lat. re-, again; .and 
cord-, stem of cor, the heart, cognate with E. heart. Sec Be- and 
Heart. Der. record, sb., Chancer, C. T. 7631, from O. F. record, 
* a record, witnesse,’ Cot. ; record-er, record-er-ship. 

BECOUNT. to tell a^in, narrate. (F., — L.) In Skelton, Philip 
Sparowe, 1. 613. From Be- and Count. The F. conter often has 
the sense ‘ to relate ; ' the F. compound verb is written raconter, 
which Cotgrave explains by ‘ to tell, relate, report, rehearse.' 
BECOUP, to diminish a loss by keeping I)ack a part as a claim 
for damages. (F., — L., — Gk.) Spelt recoupe in Phillips, ed. 1706; 
whom see. It means lit. to secure a piece or shred. — F. recoupte, ‘ a 
shred,’ Cot. — F. recouper, to cut again. — F. re- ( « Lat re-), again; 
and couper, to cut, a word of Gk. origin. See Be- and Coppice. 
BECOUBSE, a going to or resorting to for aid. (I"., — L.) M.E. 
recours, Chaucer, C. T, 10389. — F\ recours, ‘a recourse, refuge,’ Cot. 

— Lat. recursum, acc. of recur sus, a running back, rclum, retreat. — 
Lat. recursus, pp. of recurrere. See Becur; and see Be- and 
Course. 

BECOVEB, to get again, regain. (F., — L.) M. E. recoeuren (with 
u for v), P. Plowman, B. xix. 339 ; also recoueren, rekeueren, id. C. xxii. 
745 ; King Alisaunder, 5835. — O. F. recovrer, rm/vrer (Burguy), F. 
recouvrer, ‘to recover;’ Cot. — Lat. recuperare, to recover; also to 
recruit oneself. fi. A difficult word ; Vanicek connects it with 

Sabine good; so that recuperare is ‘to make good again;' 

again, he takes the orig. sense of cuprus to be ‘ desirable,' from cupere, 
to desire ; see Cupid. Der. recover-ahle ; recover-y, All's Well, iv. 
I. 38, a coined word. 

X^CBEAET, cowardly, apostate. (F., — L.) M.E. recreant, 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtolt, p. 9. 1 . 24 ; recreaunt, P. Plowman, 
B. xviii. 100. — O.F. recreant, ‘tired, toyled, faint-hearted,' Cot,; 
. projrerly the pres. part, of recroire, ‘ to beleeve again ; also, to restore, 
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deliver, or give back ; * id. And cf. O. F. recreu, ' tired, wearie, faint- 
hearted,* id. p. The pres. part, recrtani and pp. recren imrtook 
of the sense of Low Lat. recredere^ from which F. recroire is derived. 
This verb, lit. to believe again, or to alter one’s faith, was also used 
in the phrase se recredere, to own oneself beaten in a duel or judicial 
combat. The same sense reappears in Ital. ricreduto, * a miscreant, 
recreant, or unbeleeving wretch ; * Florio. — Lat. re>, again ; and cre- 
dere, to believe ; see ]Eto- and Greed. Der. recreanc-y. And see 
mie-creant. 

BEC^ATION, amusement. (F., — L.) M.E. recreation, Gower, 
C. A. iii. 100 , 1 . ai. — ^ F. recreation, ‘recreation, pastime;* Cot. — 
Lat. recreationem, acc. of recreatio, recovery from illness (Pliny). — 
lat. recreatus, pp. of recreare, to refresh, revive ; whence the sense of 
to amuse by way of invigorating the system or mind. Lit. ‘ to create 
anew.* See Be- and Create. Der. recreate, in Palsgrave, from Lat. 
pp. recreatus ; but really suggested by the older sb. Also recreat-ive, 
BSCBIMII^ATEI, to accu.se in return. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 
1 706. — Lat. re-, again ; and criminatus, pp. of criminari, to accuse of 
crime.** Lat. crimin-, stem of crimen ; see Crime. Der. recrimin-at- 
ion, from F. recrimination, *a recrimination,’ Cot.; recriminat-or-y, 
recriminat-ive. 

BBCBUIT, to enlist new soldiers. (F., — L.) * To recrute eca. 6 . 

maintain their army when raised Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, 
pt. iv. p. 33 (R.) ‘A recruit [supply] of new people;’ Howell, 
Famil. Letters, vol. i. pt. i. let. 38, § 7. — F. recruter, not given in 
Cotgrave, but explained by Littre by ‘ to levy troops.’ He tells us 
that it is an ill-formed word, first found in the 17th century. Formed 
from recrute, a mistaken or provincial form for recrue, fcm. of reerd, 
pp, of recroitre, to grow again. p. The word recrue is used as a 
sb., and means ‘ a levy of troops.* The t appears in O.F. recroist, * a 
re-increase, a new or second growth,’ Cot. ; cf. recroistre, ‘ to re- 
encrease,* id. — F. re-, again; and croitre (O. F. crohtre), to grow. — 
Lat. re-, again; and crescere, to grow; see Re- and Crescent. 
Der. recruit, sb. ; recruit-er, recruit-ing, 

RBCT ANGLE, a foursicled figure, of which all the angles are 
right angles. (F., — L.) In Phillips, cd. 1706 ; he says it was also 
used to denote a right angle. — F. rectangle, * a strait or even angle ; * 
Cot. — Lat. rectangulus, having a right angle. — Lat. rect-us, right ; and 
angulus, an angle ; see Rectify and Angle. Der. rectangl-ed, rect- 
ai^ul-ar. 

rectify, to make right, adjust. (F., — L.) ‘To rectyfye and 
amend ;* Skelton, Colin Clout, 1265. — F. rectifier, ‘ to rcctifie ; ’ Cot. 
••Low Lat. rectificare, io make right. — Lat. recti- recto-, crude form 
of rectus, right, cognate with E. right ; and -fic-, put for Jac-ere, to 
make. See Right and Fact. Det. rectifi-ahle, rectific-at-ion, 
rectifi-er. 

RECTILINEAL, RECTILINEAR, bounded by right or 
straight lines. (L.) Spelt rectilineal in Phillips, ed. 1 706. Formed 
with suffix -al ( * Lat. -alis) or -ar ( Lat. -aris) from rectiline-us, 
rectilineal. — Lat. recti- = recto-, crude form of rectus, right ; and line-a, 
a line. See Right and Line. 

l^CTITUDE, uprightness. (F., — L.) ‘ By the rectitude of his 

justice ; * Golden Book, let. 1 1 (R.) — F. rectitude, omitted by Cot- 
grave, but used in the 14th cent. (Littre). — Lat. rectitudo, straightness, 
uprightness; formed with suffix -Wo from rec/i- = r«?c/o-, crude form 
of rectus, straight, cognate with E. Right, q. v. ^ So also rect or, 
lit, a ruler, All's Well, iv. 3. 69, from Lat. rector, a ruler; which from 
rectus, pp. of regere, to rule ; see Regiment. Hence rectorship. 
Cor. ii. 3. 213; rector-ate, rector-al, rector-y. 

RECUMBENT, lying back or upon, reclining. (L.) Recumbency 
is in Phillips, ed. 1710. Recumbent seems later; it is in Cowper, The 
Needless Alarm, 1 . 47. — Lat. recumbent-, stem of pres. part, of recum- 
bere, to recline. -Lat. re-, back; and see Incumbent. Der. re- 
eumben c-y. 

RECUPER ATI V E, tending to recovery. (L.) Recuperable, i. e. 
recoverable, is in Levins, but is now disused. Recuperator is in 
Phillips, ed. 1 706. Recuperative appears to be quite modern. — Lat. 
recupercUiuus, (properly) recoverable. — Lat. recuperatus, pp. of recuper- 
are, t o reco ver ; see Recover. 

l^BCUR, to resort, return to the mind, happen again at stated 
intervals. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Recurrent is in Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. — Lat. recurrere, to run back, return, recur. -Lat. re-, back; 
and currere, to run ; see Re- and Current. Der. recurr-ent, from 
the stem of the pres. part. ; whence recurr-ence ; also recourse, q. v. 
RECUSANT, opposing an opinion, refusing to acknowledge 
supremacy. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. rwwsanr, ‘rejecting, 
reUising,* Cot. ; pres. part, of recuser, — Lat. recusare, to reject ; 
properly, to oppose a cause or opinion. — Lat. re-, back, hence, with- 
drawing from ; and causa, a cause ; see Re- and Cause. p. The 
same change takes place in accuse (accusare), also from Lat. causa, 
Der. recusanc-y. 


REDUPLICATE. 

RED, one of the primary colours. (£.) M.E. reed (with long 
vowel), sometimes rede, red ; Chaucer, C. T. 637. — A. S. redd, red ; 
Grein, ii. 373. + Du. rood. + Icel. rauAr. + Dan. rSd. Swed. rod. 
-|-G. roth. + Goth, rauds, p. All from Teut. base RAUDA, red 
(Fick, iii. 257) ; the Lat. rufits, red, being a cognate form. From 
the base RtJD, to redden, esp. with blood ; appearing in the Icel. 
strong verb f'^Aa (pt. t. raud), to redden. This base answers to 
Aryan .^RUDH, to redden, perhaps orig. to smear with blood; 
whence Skt. rudhira, blood, Gk. iptbOuv, to redden, ipvOpds, red, 
Irish and Gael, ruadh, W. rhudd, Lat. ruber, red, rdbigo, rust, &c. 
Der. red-ly, red-ness ; redd-en (with -en as in strengthen, len^h-en ) ; 
redd-ish, redd-ish-ness', red-breast (a bird with red breast), Skelton, 
Phillip Sparrow, 399, Lydgate, Floure of Curteisie, st. 9, in Chaucer’s 
Works, ed. 1561, p. 348 ; redshank (a bird with red shanks or legs) ; 
redstart (a bird with a red tail, from A. S. steort, a tail, Exod. iv. 4), 
in Levins ; red-hot, red-heat, red-lead, red-letter, red-tape. Allied words 
are ruby, rubescent, rubric, ruddy, russet, 

REDDITION, a rendering, restoring. (F.,— L.) In Cotgrave; 
and Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. reddition, ‘a reddition;* Cot. — Lat. red- 
ditionem, acc. of redditio, a rendering. — Lat. redditus, pp. of reddere, 
to restore ; see Render. Der. reddit-ive. 

REDEEM, to ransom, atone for. (F., — L.) Lit. to buy back. 
Latimer has redemed and redeming, sb.. Seven Sermons, ed. Arbcr, 
p. 202. Wyclif has redempeion, Luke, i. 68. — F. redimer, ‘ to redeem, 
ransom,* Cot. [But the change of vowel is remarkable ; perhaps 
partly due to accent, or to the influence of the sb. redemption^ •m'LoX, 
redimere, to buy back, redeem. — Lat. red-, back ; and emere, to buy, 
orig. to take, from .^AM, to take. See Re- and Example. 
Der. redeem-er, redeem-able ; redempt-ion, from F. redemption ~ Lat. 
acc. redemptionem, nom. redemptio, from redempt-us, pp. of redimere ; 
redempt-ive, redempt-or-y. Doublet (of redemption), ransom. 
REDINTEGRATION, renovation. (L.) Minsheu has redin- 
tegration and redintegrate, verb. — Lat. redintegratio, sb. — Lat. 
redintegratus, pp. of redintegrare, to restore, renovate. — Lat. red-, 
again ; and integrare, to renew, from integr-, stem of integer, whole. 
See Re- and Integer. 

REDOLENT, fragrant. (F., — L.) In the Tale of Beryn, ed. 
Fumivall, 1 . 2765. — F. redolent, ‘redolent;* Cot. — hvd.. redolent-, 
stem of pres. part, of redolere, to emit odour. — Lat. red-, again ; and 
olere, to be odorous. See Re- and Olfactory. Der. redolence, 
redolenc-y. 

REDOUBLE, to double again. (F., — L.) * I redouhyll, I doubyll 
agayne.yV redouble;* Palsgrave. — F. redoubler; from r^-and doubler. 
See Re- and Double. 

REDOUBT, an intrenched place of retreat. (Ital., — L.) Used by 
Bacon, according to Todd’s Johnson, but no reference is given. 
Phillips, ed. 1706, gives the spellings reduit (which is the F. form) 
and reduct (which is Latin). — Ital. ridotto, ‘ a withdrawing- place ; * 
Florio. Formed as sb. from ridotto, ‘ reduced, brought or led vnio, 
brought back safe and sound againe ; ’ Florio. This is the same 
word as ridutto, pp. of ridurre, to bring back, bring home. — Lat. re- 
ducere, to bring back ; see Reduce. ^ The spelling redoubt is 
due to confusion with O. F. redoubter, to dread, as if a redoubt were 
a place into which men retire out of fear I See Redoubtable. 
Redoubtable, terrible. (F., — L.) in cotgrave; the verb 
to redoubt, to fear, was formerly in use, as in Minsheu. M. E. re- 
doutable, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 5, 1 . 3763. — 0 . F. 
redoubtable, ‘redoubtable,* Cot. — O. F. redoubter, to fear ; orig. form 
redouter. See Re- and Doubt. 

REDOUND, to abound, be replete with, result. (F.,— L.) * Re- 
dounding teares ; * Spenser, F. Q. i. 3. 8. ‘I redounde, je redonde ; * 
Palsgrave. — F. redonder, * to redound ; * Cot. — Lat. redundare, to 
overflow, abound. — Lat. red-, again, back, hence over ; and undare, 
to surge, flow, abound, from unda, a wave. See Re- and Undul- 
ate. Der. redund-ant, from the stem of the pres. part, of redundare ; 
redund-ant-ly, redund-ance, redund-anc-y. 

REDRESS, to set right again. (F., - L.) M. E. redressen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8307. — F. redresser, ‘ to redresse, straighten,’ Cot. — 
F. re- ( — Lat. re-) again ; and dresser ; see Re- and Dress. Der. 
redress, sb., Skelton, Magniflcence, 2438 ; redress-ible, redress-ive, 
REDUCE, to bring down, subdue, arrange. (L.) In Palsgrave. 
Used in the sense ‘to bring back ;’ Rich. Ill, v. 5. 36. — Lat. reducere, 
to bring back, restore, reduce. — Lat. re-, back ; and ducere, to lead, 
bring. See Re- and Duct, Duke. Der. reduc-ible, spelt reduce- 
able in Levins ; also reduct-ion, from F. reduction, ‘ a reduction, 
reducing,* Cot. * Lat. acc. reduciionem, from nom. reductio, which 
from reduet-us, pp. of reducere. 

REDUNDAIS’T ; see under Redound. 

REDUPLICATE, to multiply, retreat. (L.) In Levins. — Lat 
reduplicatus, pp. of obsolete reduplicare, to redouble. See Re- and 
Duplicate. 
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BS-aoao. to echo back. 
Queenet Mutability, c. vi. 


dirty. (E.) Lit. 


(L. and Gk.) In Spenset*s Fairie^ famous. Cf. O. Sax. famous. Root unknown. Deir, 6oro?/^A- 
‘ ^ Not to be connected with G, gnrf, 

ItBlTBCTIOlT, refreshment, a repast. (F.,»L.) * Wyth a lytell 
rtfeetion; * Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii, c. ai (R.)-F. nfeetion, 
‘a refection, repast ; Cot. — Lat. rejeciionenit a restoring, refreshment ; 
lit.a remaking. Lat. refectus, pp. of reficere^ to remake, restore. 
r«-, again, and /acere, to make. See Be- and Fact. Der. nftct- 
or-y. Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 530, spelt nfictorU in Minsheu, 
from Low Lat. refectorium, a hall for meals in a convent. 

BEFEIi, to refute. (L.) In Shak. Meas. v. 94 ; and Palsgrave. •• 
Lat. rtfdlere, to shew to be false, refute. -Lat. r«-, back ^ain, in 
r&ply; and /a//#re, to deceive, &c. See Be- and Fail, False. 
l^FFB, to reduce, assign, direct to an umpire. (F.,- L.) ‘JRe- 
ferre you* » betake yourself ; Henrysoun, Test, of Creseide, st. 43. 
— O. F. r</#rer ^4th cent., Littr^), F. re/crer, to refer. -Lat. referre^ 
to bear back, r^te, refer. s^Lat. re-, back ; and/^rr^, cognate with E. 
hear. See Be- and Bear(i). Der.r^<?r-fl6/tf. also spelt referr-ihleist^ 
exx. in Richardson) ; referee, in which the suffix answers to F.pp. suffix 
as in other cases ; refer-mee^ 0th. i. 3. 238 ; refer-end-ar-y^ i. e. a 
referee, Bacon, Essay 49, from F. referendaire, which see in Cotgrave. 
BEFINF, to purify, make elegant. (F., — L.) In Spenser, 
Hymn 2, 1 . 47. Coin^ from re- and finif but imitated from F. 
rafiner, * to refine,* Cot. The F. raffiner is from re- and affiner^ * to 
rehne. to fine as metalls,* Cot. ; where af- *= Lat. q/^, put for ad, to, 
before/ following; also •Jitur is due to fine. The E. word 

ignores the second element. See Be- and Fine (i). Der. refin-er, 
refin-er^y ; also rejine^mentt imitated from F. raffinement^ * a refining,* 
Cot. 

BEFLECT, to throw or bend back, to ponder, think. (L.) In 
Shak. Rich. Ill, i. 4. 31. * I re/ee/e, as the sonne frames do ; ' Pals- 
grave. [The sb. rejleouon is in Chaucer, C. T. 10544.] Lat. reflect- 
ere^ to bend backwards.— Lat. re-, back ; and flectere, to bend. See 
Be- and Flexible. Der. refleci-ing; reflect-or; reflect-ive, also 
reflex-ivBf from F. reflexifl * reflexive, reflexing,’ Cot. ; reflect-ive-ly^ 
-ness; reflex , adj., from Lat. reflexus^ pp. of reflectere; refleX'ible, 
reflex-ihiUi-ty. 

KEFLUEETT, flowing back. (L.) Rare; a late word, not in 
Phillips. — Lat. refluent-^ stem of pres. part, of refluere^ to flow back. 
— Lat. re-, back ; and fluere^ to flow ; see Be- and Fluent. Der. 
reflux^ sb., in Phillips, ed. 1 706, from F. reflux^ ‘ the ebbe of the sea,* 
Cot. ; see Flux. 

BEFOBM, to shape anew, amend. (F.,— L.) M. E. reformen^ 
Gower, C. A. i. 273, last line. — F. reformer ^ ‘to reforme,’ Cot. — Lat. 
re-, again ; and formare^ to form, from forma, form ; see Be- and 
Form. Der. reform-er ; reforwrot-ion, Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 
41 1 , from F. reformation, * reformation,* Cot. — Lat. acc. reforma- 
iionem, from reformatust pp. of reformare; reform-ai-ive, reform- 
at-or-y. 

BEFBACT, to bend aside rays of light. (L.) ‘ Visual beams 
refracted through another*s eye;’ Selden, Introd. to Drayton’s Poly- 
olbion (R.) — Lat. refractus, pp. of refringere, to break back, hence, to 
turn aside. — Lat. re-, back ; and frangere, to break, cognate with 

E. break', see Be- and Break. Der. refract-ion, Chapman, 
Monsieur D’Olive, Act ii. sc. i (Vandome’s 6th speech), from F. 
refraction, * a rebound,* Cot. ; refract-ive, refract-ive-ness. Also re- 
fract-or-y, Troil. ii. a. 18a, a mistaken form for refractory, from 

F. refrectaire, * refractary,* Cot. — Lat. refractarius, stubborn, ob- 
stinate. Hence refract-or-i-ly, refract-or-i-ness. Also refrang-ihle, 
a mistaken form for refring-ihle, from Lat. refringere', refrang- 
ibil-i-ty, Phillips, ed. 1 706 ; cf. mod. F, refrangible, refrangihiliU ; 
but it is quite possible that the F. words were borrowed from English 
works on optics. And see refrain (2). 

BEFBAIN ^), to restrain, forbear. (F.,— L.) M.E. refreinen, 
refreynen ; Wyclif, James, i. a6. — F. refrener, ‘ to bridle, repress ;** 
Cot. [Cf. E. ordain — F. ordener.] — Lat. refrenare, to bridle, hold 
in with a bit. - Lat. re-, back ; Und frenum, a bit, curb, ip\,frena, curb 
and reins, a bridle. The Lat./r^-««m is from VP^AR, to 

support, maintain, whence also Skt. dkri, to support, maintain, and 
Lut. flrmus, firm; The sense is ‘holder* or ‘ keeper,* from its re- 
straint upon the horse. See Be- and Firm. ^ As Littr^ well 
remarks, Cotgrave also has O. F. refreindre, * to bridle, restraine, 
hold in ; * this is from Lat. refringere, to break back, and it seems 
probable that refrener and refreindre were sometimes confused ; see 
j^&aot and Befrain (a). 

BEFBAIN (a), the burden of a song. (F.,— L.) M*E. refrmne, 
Chaucer, Troil. ii. 1571. The sb. refraining, i. e. singing of the 
burden of a song, occurs in the Rom. of the Rose, 749* F. refrain ; 
‘ refrain d*un$ halade, the refret, or burden of a ballade,’ Cot. Cf. 
Prov. refranhs, a refrain, ref ranker, to repeat (Bartsch) Port, refrda. 
Span, refran, a proverb, short saying in common um. So called from 


From Be- and Echo. 

‘smoky;* a weakened form of 
ruky. In Shak. Cor. ii. i. 225, Hamlet, iii. 4. 184; Much Ado, 
iii. 3. Z43k Cf. *AuId reekie* as a name for Edinburgh. See 
Beek. 

BEED, a common name for certain grasses. (E.) M.E. reed, 

Wyclif, Matt.xii. 7. — A.S. kredd. Matt. xii. 7.+ Du. riet, G. riet, 
ried. Root unknown. Der. reed-ed, reed-y, 

BEEF (1), a ridge of rocks. (Du.) Formerly riff, 'Kriff ot 
ridge of rocks ; * Dampier's Voyages, vol. i. an. 1681 (R.) Of late 
introduction. — Du. rif, a reef, riff, sand. Sewel (ed. 1 754) explains 
it bv ‘ a flat in sea, a riff' Hexham has rif, riffe, * a foard, or a 
shallow place.’ -f Icel. rif, a reef in the sea ; cf. rif a, a rift, rent, 
fissure. 4* Llan. rev, a reefi bank ; cf. revle, a shoal ; revne, to crack, 
split. Note also Swed. refva, a strip, cleft, gap, refvel, a sand-bank. 

The G. riff, a reef, is prob. borrowed from Dutch. p. The orig. 
notion seems to be either ‘ strip * or * rift ; * it seems to be connected 
with Icel. rifa, to rive, and to be derived from the pi. of the past 
tense, of which the base is rif. See Bift, Bive. Der. reef-y, 

BEEF (2), a portion of a sail that can be drawn close together. 

(Du.) Fully explained in Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘Up, aloft, lads; 
come, ff^both topsails ;* Dryden, Enchanted Island, Act i.sc. 1 (R.) 

M. E. riff, Gower, C. A. iii. 341, 1. 21. — Du. reef, ‘ a riff in a sail ; * 

Sewel, ed. 1 754. O. Du. n/, also r*// (Kilian). ^ Een rii van een zeyl 
inbinden, to binde up a peece of a saile when the wind blows too 
hard;* Hexham. Hence is formed Du. reven, to reeve. •+■ Low G. 
reff, riff, a little sail, which is added to a large one when there is little 
wind ; cf. reffen, to reeve. + Swed, ref, a reef; refva, to reeve. + Dan. 
reb, a reef ; rebe, to reeve. -f-Icel. rif, a reef in a sail. p. Of uncertain 
origin ; it is usual to compare A. S. ryft, a veil, Levit. iv. 1 7 ; but Ett- 
miiller accents this word as ryft, and connects it with E. reave. It 
seems simpler to connect it with rift, with the orig. notion of 
strip. The Icel. rif means (i) a rib, (a) a reef or rock, (3) a reef 
in a sail ; cf. also rifrildi, a shred. 7. I suppose reef {i) and reef 
(a) to be the same word, in the sense of ‘ rift ’ or ‘ strip ; ’ and that 
both are to be connected with rive. Surrey writes ryft for reef (of a 
sail) ; Praise of Meane Estate, last line, in Totteirs Misc., ed. Arber, 
p. a8, 1 . 4 ; cf. O. Du. rift above. Sec Bive. Der. reef, verb ; also 
reeve, verb, q. v. 

BEEX, vapour, smoke. (E.) M. E. reke. Cursor Mundi, 2744 1 
where the Trinity MS. has reech.^K. S. r^c, vapour ; Grein, ii. 369.+ 

Du. rooL+Icel. ro'^r.+Swed. r^>L4*Dan. r^g.+G. ranch', O. H. G. 
rauh, p. From the Teut. base RUK, to smoke, reek, appearing 
in the strong A. S. verb redcan, to reek (pt. t. rede, pi. rucon. Lye) ; 
as also in the Icel. verb rjuka (pt. t. rank, pi. ruku), and in the G. 
riechen, O.H.G. riohhan, y. This Teut. base answers to an Aryan 
base RUG, prob. allied to ^FAG, to dye, to colour, whence Skt. 
raja, rajas, dimness, sky, dust, pollen, rajani, night, and the verb 
rani, to dye, as well as Goth. rikwU, darkness, and Icel. r'dkr, twi- 
lignt. If so, the orig. sense of reek is * that which dims,* mist. See 
Fick, iii. 356, i. 738. Der. reek, verb * A. S. r^can, weak verb 
(Grein) ; reek-y ; also reech-y, q.v. And see lac (i), lac (2). 

BEEIi (i), a small spindle for winding yam. (E.) M. E. rele. 

* Hoc alabrum, a rele ;* Wright’s Voc., p. 269, col. 1. At. p. 180 of 
the same vol., alabrum is again glossed by reele. — A. S. hreol ; 
alibrum {sic), hreol ; * Wright’s Voc. p. 59, col. i. Ducange explains 
the Low Lat. alabrum as a reel. Cf. Icel. hrcell or rcell, a weaver’s 
rod or sley. It is doubtful whether the A. S. and Icel. forms should 
have an initial A, Root unknowm. Der. reel, verb, M. E. relien, 
reUn, orig. to wind on a reel (P. Plowman, C. x. 81, Prompt. Parv.), 
hence to turn round and round (Allit. Poems, C. 147), and so to 
sta^r, Temp. v. 279. Not allied to roll. 

BBEL (aX a Highland dance. (Gaelic.) Commonly called ‘ a 
Scotch reel.* Todd gives the following ; ‘ Geilles Duncane did goe 
before them, playing this reill or dance upon a small trump; * News 
from Scotland (1591), sig. B. iii. — Gael, rigkil, a reel, a Scottish 
dance* 

BE.EIiECT, BE-EMBABK, BE-ENACT, BE-EN- 
FOBOE, BE-ENTEB, BE -ESTABLISH, BE -EX- 
AMINE; see Elect, Embark, &c. 

BEEVE (i), to pass the end of a rope through a hole or ring. 

(Du.) A nautical word ; not in Todd’s Johnson. — Du. reven, to 
reeve. — Du. reef, a reef: because a reeved rope is used for reefing. 

See Beef (a). ^ The pt. t. is usually rove ; but this is a mere 

invention, as the verb, like all other verbs derived from sbs., is pro- 
perly a weak one. 

BEEVE (2), an officer, steward, governor. (E.) See Chaucer’s 
Rwe’s Tale. — A. S. ger4fa, an officer, governor; Grein, i. 441. 

The orig. sense is simply * excellent* or ‘ famous ; ’ formed (by the „ , ^ „ , , , . « v i /*» 

usual change from d to or long b) from A.S. rdf, active, excellent, ^ frequent repetition ; the O. F. refreindre, to hold m, pull, back 
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grave), is the same word as Prov. rifrtnlur, to repeat; both are 
nom Lat. rtjringtre^ to break back, hence, to pull back (and so to 
come back to, to repeat). So also the O. F. used in the 
same sense (whence E. n/rt/ as in Cotgrave above), is from the Lat. 
re/rac/uSf pp. of nfringere ; see Beftuot. 7. It is probable that 
r. refrcdn was borrowed from Provencal rather than from Lat. 
directly. 

BEFBESH, to enliven, revive. (F., - L. and G.) M. E. refre&hen, 
refreschen't Chaucer, C. T, 5630; Gower, C. A. iii. 25, 1 . 16. — O. F. 
refrt&chir, * to refresh, coole ; * Cot. F. re~ ( « Lat. re-), again ; and 
O. ¥*frez (fem.^sscAe), * new, fresh, recent,* Cot. p. The O. F. 
frez, mod. F./rois, is from O.lI.G./mc (G./rwrA), co^ate with E. 
/risA, q. V. ^ The element /resA is, in fact, also native English ; 
but the compound refresA was nevertheless borrowed from French, 
as shewm further by the early use of the derived sb. refresAmmt. 
Ber. rt/nsh-mentf in the Testament of Love, pt. ii (according to 
Richardson), shortened from O.F. refre&chmement^ ^ a. refreshment,* 
Cot. 


BEFBIGEBATE, to cool. (L.) ‘Their fury was asswaged 
and refrigirate ;* Hall, Chronicle, Henry VII, an. 4 ; where it is 
used as a pp. — Lat. refrigeratus, pp. of refrigerare^ to make cool 
again. Lat. re-, again; and frigerare, to cool, from/Wger-«/rigor-, 
stem of frigus^ sb., cold. See Ke- and Frigid. Der. refrigerat^or^ 
refrigtrat-ion^ refrigerat^ive, refrigerat-or^y ; also refriger~antt from 
the stem of the pres. part, of refrigerare, 

BEFT, pt. t. and pp. of Heave, q. v. 

BEFUGE, a shelter, retreat. (F., — L.) M. E. refuge^ Chaucer, 
C. T. 1733. — h". refuge, ‘a refuge,* Cot. — Lat. refugiutn, an escape, 
a refuge. — Lat. refugere, to flee back, retreat. — Lat. r^-, back ; and 
fugere, to flee. See Be- and Fugitive. Der. refug-ee, Dryden, tr. 
of Juvenal, Sat. iii. 129, from F. rejugie, pp. of se refugier^ to take 
shelter 

BEFnXiGEETT, shining, brilliant. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1637. 
— Lat. nfulgent-, stem of pres. part, of refulgert, to shine back, 
glitter. — Lat. re-, back ; and fulgere, to shine. See Be- and Ful- 
gen t. D er. refulgent-ly, refulgence. 

BEFUND, to repay. (L.) * Refund, to melt again, reflow, cast 
out again, pay back;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. [The sense 
answers to that of O. F. refonder, ‘ to restore, pay back,* Cot. It 
was, not improbably, borrowed from French, and accommodated to 
the Lat. spelling.] — Lat. refundere, to pour back, restore.— Lat. re-, 
back; ema fundere, to pour. See Be- and Fuse (1). Perhaps 
allie d to r efme, q. v. 

BEFUSE, to reject, deny a request. (F., — L.) M.E. refusen, 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 103, 1 . 21. — F. refuser, ‘to refuse,* 
Cot. Cf. Port, refusar. Span, rehusar (for refusar), Ital. rifusare. 
p. Of disputed origin. Diez supposes it to have arisen as another 
form of refuse (Lat. refutare), by confusion with Lat. recusare, to 
refuse, which passed into French in the form reuser, afterwards 
shortened to ruser\ see Ruse. y. But Scheler well suggests 
that F. refuser may answer to a Low Lat. form refitsare*, a fre- 
quentative form of refundere (pp. refusus). The Lat. refundere meant 
to pour back, repay, restore, give back; and the sense of* refusing* 
may have arisen from giving back a present. 8. Or again, 
since F. refus meant not only * a refusal ’ but also ‘ refuse, outcasts, 
leavings * (Cotgrave), it may be that refuse, as a sb., meant what 
was rejected in fusing metals, and was used for being refused or 
fused again. It is remarkable that Florio gives no verb rifusare, but 
only the sb. rifuso, ' a refusall,* with the adverb a rifuso, * careleslie, 
refusingly, heedlesslie.” •. For the origin of refute, see that word. 
For the etymology of refundere, see I&fimd. Either way, the 
root is ^ GHU, to pour. Der. refuse, sb. (Levins), M.E. refuee. 
Prompt. Parv., from F. refus, as above. Also refus-al (Levins), in 
whic h the suffix was added by analogy with propos-al, &c. 
BEFUTEt to oppose, disprove. (F.,-L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1637.— F. r fitter, ‘to refute, confute,’ Cot. — Lat. refutare, to repel, 
repress, rebut, refute. The orig. sense was probably ‘ to pour back.* 
See Be- and Confute ; also Futile. Der. refut-able ; refut-at-ion, 
from F. refutation, * a refutation,* Cot. ; refut-at-or-y, from Lat. adj. 
rfttatorius, 

BEGArN*, to gain back. (F., - L., and O. H. G.) In HalFs Chron. 
Hen. VI, an. (R.)-O.F. regaigner, ‘to regaine;* Cot — F. re- 
(-Lat. re-, again) ; and O. F. gainer (F. gagner), to gain, a word 
of German origin, as shewn under Gain (2). ^ It is clear that 

r#gam is merely the O.F. regaigner; and hence regain is not a 
compound of re- with gain in the orig. sense of ‘ profit.^ The latter 
is a Scand. word, as explained under Gkdn (i). 

BEGAL, royal, kingly. (F.,— L.) Regall occurs as a sb. in The 
Plowman’s Tale, st. 19 ; bnt as an adj. not (perhaps) much earlier 
than in Levins, ed. 1570.— O.F. regal, ‘regall, royal,* Cot. -Lat. 
regeMs, royal, kingly. -Lat. r#g-, stem of ren, a king, with suffix 


Lat. regere, to rule.— RAG, to stretch, to govern; Fick, i. 
739; whence Skt, rdj, to govern, rij, to stretch, Gk, Apiyeiv, to 
stretch, Goth, uf-rahjan, to stretch out, &c. Cf. Skt. rdjan, a king. 
Der. regal-ly, regal-i-ty ; also regal-ia, q. v. From the same root 
are numerous words, such as eor-rect, di-rect, e-reet, reet-iiude, rect- 
ify, reet-or ; rajaA ; reacA, rig At, rack (i); rig-id, reg-ent, regi-cide, regi- 
men, regi-ment, reg-ion, reg-ular, reign, rule ; also dress, drake, hisAop- 
rie (as relates to the suffix), &c. Doublet, royal. 

BEGALE, to entertain, refresh. (F., — L. ?) In Blount’s Gloss., 

ed. 1674.— F. rigaler, to entertain ; see Littrd. Cotgrave only gives 
se regaler, ‘ to make as much account of himself as if he were a 
king ; * evidently in order to connect the word with F. rigal, regal, 
royal ; but the word was in use in F. in the 14th century as a 
transitive verb; see Littrd. p. The connection with regal is 
almost certainly wrong ; but the word offers great difficulties. 
Minsheu*s Span. Diet, gives regular, ‘ to cocker, to make much of, 
to melt.* Diez takes the sense ‘to melt* to be the orig. one ; whence 
to warm, cherish, entertain. He makes the Span, regular 
regelare, to thaw, to melt, supposing that it was a very old word, 
adopted at a time when g had the same sound before both a and #. 
y. The Lat. regelare is from re-, again, back, and gelare, to freeze ; 
the orig. sense being ‘to unfreeze,* i. e. to thaw. See Be- and Gela- 
tine. 8. But Scheler inclines to connect regale with O. F. galer, 
to rejoice ; cf. Span, gala, parade ; see Gala. This seems the simpler 
solution. See further in Diez and Littre. Der. regale-ment, 
BEGAXilA, insignia of a king. (L.) Merely Lat. regalia, lit. 
royal things, neut. pi. of regalis, royal ; see Begal. 

REG AR D, to observe, respect, consider. (F., — L. and O. H. G.) 
In Palsgrave, spelt regarde. The sb. regard seems to be in earlier 
use in E., occurring in Chaucer, in the phr. at regard of, Pers. Tale, 
(Six-text, Group I, 788); but the verb is the orig. word in French.— 
F. regarder, ‘to look, eye, see, view;* Cot. — F. re-, again; and 
garder, ‘ to keep, heed, mark ; * Cot. See Be- and Guard. Der. 
regard, sb., as above ; regard-er ; regard-ful ; regard-ful-ly, Timon, 
iv. 3. 81 ; regard-less, regard-less-ly, -ness. Doublet, reward, vb. 
REGATTA, a rowing or sailing match. (Ital.) Properly a 
rowing match ; a Venetian word, as explained in the quotation from 
Drummond’s Travels, p. 84, in Todd’s Johnson ; a book which Todd 
dates A.D. 1744, but Lowndes in 1754. — Ital. regatta, rigatta, ‘a 
strife or contention for the maistrie ; ’ Florio. Cf, O. Ital. rigattare, 
‘ to wrangle, sell by retail as hucksters do, to contend, to cope or 
fight ;* Florio. This is allied to Span, regatear, to haggle, retail pro- 
visions, also to rival in sailing (Neuman); Span, regateo, a haggling, 
a regatta. p. Referred in Mahn’s Webster to Ital. riga. a line; 
but I do not see any connection. Rather, O. Ital. rigattare is put 
for Ital. recatare, to retail. So also Span, regatear is wr recatear, to 
haggle, to proceed slowly ; prob. allied to recatar, to take care, be 
cautious, compounded of re-, again, and catar, to taste, try, view — 
Lat. capture. See Be- and Cater. 

REGENERATE, to renew, produce anew. (L.) In Levins. — 
Lat. regeneratus, pp. of regenerare, to generate again. — Lat. re-, again; 
and generare ; see Be- and Generate. Der. regenerat-ion, M. £. 
regeneracioun, Wyclif, Matt. xix. 38, from O. F. regeneration (14th 
cent., Littrd) — I.at. acc. regenerationem ; regenerat-ive. 

REGENT, invested with authority for an interim period. (F.,— 
L.) In Skelton, Against the Scottes, 1 . 114. — F. regent, ‘a regent, 
protector, vice-gerent ; * Cot. — Lat. regent-, stem of pres. part, of 
regere, to rule. See Regal. Der. regent'ship; also regene-y, formed 
with suffix -y from F. regence, ‘ the regency,* Cot. 
regicide, the slayer of a king ; or, the slaying of a king. 
(F.,— L.) 1 . The former is the older sense. * Regicide, a king- 

killer;* Minsheu. — F. regicide, omitted by Cotgrave, but cited by 
Minsheu. Coined from Lat. regi-, crude form of rex, a king ; and 
-cida, a slayer, as in fratri-cida, matri-eida. See Eratrioide, 
l^trioide. Parricide. 2. The latter answers to a word 
coined from Lat. regi- and -cidium, a slaying. Der. regicid-al. 
regimen, a prescribed rule, rule of diet. (L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1 706. — Lat. regimen, guidance ; formed with suffix -mm from 
regere, to rule ; see Regal. 

REGIMENT, a body of soldiers commanded by a colonel. 
(F.,— L.) Shak. has it in this sense. All’s Well, ii. 1. 42 ; and 
also in the sense of ‘ government,* or sway; Antony, iii. 6. 95. In 
the latter sense, the word is old, and occurs in Gower, C. A. i. 218, 
1. 9. — F. regimmt, ‘ a regiment of souldiers,* Cot. In older F., it 
meant ‘government ;* seeLittr^.— Lat. regimentum, rule, government; 
formed with suffixes -men-to- (Aryan -man-ta) from regere, to rule ; 
see Ij^gimoxi, Begal. Der. regiment-al. 

REGION, a district, country. (F.,— L.) M.E. regioun, King 
Alisaunder, 1 . region, *a region,* Cot. -Lat. regionem, acc. 

of regio, a direction, line, boundary, territory.— Lat. regere, to rule, 
direct. See Begal. 
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BmiBTSB. a written record of past events. (F.,-L.) M.E.^ A S. hr an, in AClfred*s tr. of Orosius, i. i. ^ 15* [The A. S. hrdn 

rtgistre, P. Plowman, B. xx. 269. — F. registre, ‘a record, register;* would give a form r 6 n, just as stdn gives E. s^oMe.] Cf, O. Swed. ren. 
Cot. Cf. Ital. and Span, registro. Port, registro, registo, the last a reindeer. We find also Dan. rensdyr, Du. rendier, G. nnnthiir, m 
being the best form. — Ix)w lit. registrum, more correctly regestum, all of which, as in E. and Scand., the main part of the word is boc- 
a book in which things are recorded (regeruntur) ; see Ducange.* rowed from Lapp, with a change of meaning. p. Dies refers u^ 
Lat. regestum, neut. of regestus, pp. of regerere, to record, lit. to to the Lapp and Finnish word raingo, but this is a mere misspelling 
bring back. Lat. re-, back; and gerere, to bring; see Re- and of Swed. rcn^o, lit. * rein-cow,’ the female of the reindeer. The true 
Jest. Der. register, verb, L. L. L. i. i, 2, and in Palsgrave; re- Lapp word for reindeer is pdtso, but it happens to be continually 
gistr-ar, M. E. registrere, P. Plowman, B. xix. 254; registr-ar-ship \ associated with reino, pasturage or herding of cattle, or with deriva- 
registr-ar-y (Low Lat. registrar-ius) ; registr-y ; registr-at-ion. tives of reino ; so that reino was wrongly applied by the Swedes tv) 

ICSGNAIQ’T, reigning. (L.) Mere Latin. — Lat. regnant-, stem the animal itself. For proof of this, see Ihre, Lexicon Lapponicum, 
of pres. pt. of regnare, to reign.— Lat. regnum, a kingdom; see p. 374; where we find reino, pasturage ; reinohet, to pasture; r^ino- 
Reign. Der. regnanc-y. katte, frequentative of reinohet ; reinokem piddnak, a dog kept for the 

REGRESS, return. (L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. i. 226; and purpose of collecting reindeer together. Hence such sentences as the 
in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. regressus, a return. — Lat. regressus, pp. Ibllowing. Lapp reinon lah mija pdtsoh, Swed. v&ra renar dro i her- 
of regredi, to go back. — Lat. re-, back; and gradi, to go. See Me- darnes skotsel, our herdsmen are taking care of the reindeer, or, oui: 
and Grade. Der. regress, verb ; regress-ion (Lat. regressio) ; reindeer are in charge of the herdsmen. Lapp pdtsoit warin reinohet, 
regress-ive. ^ to pasture reindeer on the fells. Lapp reinohatte swainasebt pdtsoitat, 

REGRET, sorrow, grief. (F., — L. and O. Low G.) As a verb, the Swed. lit din dreng valla din renar, let thy servant pasture thy rein- 
word is late ; it is used by Cotton (R.), and occurs in Pope, Epitaph deer. This is the solution of a difficulty of long standing, 
on Fenton, 1 . 8. In old authors, it is only used as a sb., as in Spenser, REINS, the lower part of the back. (F., — L.) M. E. reines *, 
F. Q. i. 7. 20. ' Hie regrate And still mourning ; * Henrysoun, Test. sj)elt reynes in Wyclif, Wisdom, i. 6, later version ; reenus, earlier ver- 
of Creseide, st. 57. — F. regret, ‘desire, wille, also griefe, sorrow;’ sion.— O. F. reins, ‘the reines;’ Cot. — Lat. renes, s. pi., the kidneys. 
Cot. He also gives : A regret, ‘ loathly, unwillingly, with an ill reins, loins. Allied to Gk. the midriff ; pi. rppivet, the parts 
stomach, hardly, manger his head, full sore against his will ;* Cot. about the heart, or about th e liv er. See Frenzy. Der. ren-al. 

Cf. regretter, * to desire, affect, wish for, bewaile, bemoane, lament ;’ REINSTATE, REINVEST, REINVIGORATE, RB- 
id. The F. regretter corresponds to an O. F. regrater, of which ISSUE, REITERATE ; see Instate, Invest, &c. 

Scheler cites two examples. p. The etymology is much dis- RE JECT, to throw away or aside. (F., — L.) ‘Irir/er^e.Icasteawaye, 

puted ; but, as the word occurs in no other Romance language, it is je rejects ; * Palsgrave, ed. 1530. — O. F. rejecter ; mod. F. rejeter. The 
prob. of Teut. origin, the prefix re- being, of course, Latin. Perhaps F. word was spelt rejecter in the i6th century, and our word seems 
irom the verb which appears in Goth, gr^tan, to weep, Icel. grata, to have been borrowed from it rather than from Latin directly ; th^ 
to weep, bewail, mourn, Swed. grita, Dan. grade, A.S. grMan, still older spelling in O. F. was rege/er. — O. F. rtf- ( — Lat. re-), back; 
M. E. greten. Lowland Sc. greit. See Greet (2). Wedgwood well and O. F. geter, getter, mod. F. jeter, to throw, from Lat. iactare. 
cites from Palsgrave: ‘ I mone as a chylde doth for the wantyng See Re- and Jet (i). Cf. Lat. rejectus, pp. of reieere, to reject, com- 
of his nourse or mother, je regrete.* y. This is approved by pounded of re- and iacere, to throw. Der. reject-ion, from F. rejection, 
Diez and Scheler ; Littrd suggests a Lat. form regradus, the return ‘ a rejection ; ’ Cot. 

(of a disease), to suit the Walloon expression li r*gret an mau^ihe REJOICE, to feel glad, exult. (F.,— L.) M. E. retotsen, reiotcen 

return of a disease. Mahn suggests Lat. re- and gratus, pleasing, (withi— J), to rejoice; Chaucer, C.T. 9867; P. Plowman, C. xviii. 
Others suggest Lat. reguiritari, but quiritari became F. crier \ see 198. — O.F. resjois-, stem of pres. part, of resjo’ir, mod. F. rejouir, to 
Cry. See the whole discussion in Scheler. Der. regret, verb, as gladden, rejoice. — O. F. re- ( - Lat. re-), again ; and esjo'ir (mod. F. 
above; regret-ful, regret-/ul-ly. ejouir), to rejoice, used reflexively. p. Again, the O. F. esjo'ir is 

REGUliAR, according to rule. (L.) * And as these canouns from Lat. ex-, and the vb. jolr (mod. F. jouir), derived, like Ital, 

regulers,* i.e. regular canons; Rom. of ttie Rose, 6696. Rather godere, from Lat. gaudere, to rejoice. See Re-, Ex-, and Joy. 
directly from Lat. regularis than from O. F. regulier. — Lat. regula, Der. rejoic-ing, rejoic-ing-ly, 

a rule. — Lat reg-ere, to rule, govern ; see Regal. Der. regular-ly ; REJOIN, to join again. (F., — L.) Esp. used in the legal sense 
regular-i-ty, from O. F. regulariU (14th cent., Littr^) ; regul-ate, from * to answer to a reply? * I rejoyne, as men do that answere to the 
Lat. regulatus, of regulars ; regul-at-ion, regulat-ive, regulat-or, lawe and make answere to the byll that is put up agaynst them ; ^ 
REH^EARSE, to repeat what has been said. (F., — L.) M. E. Palsgrave. — F. rejoindre, * to rejoine;’ Cot. See Re- and Join. 
rekercen, rehersen ; P. Plowman, C. xviii. 25; A. i. 2 2. — O. F. rekerser, Der. rejoinder. Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. 1 4, which appears 
‘ to harrow over again,’ Cot. ; better spelt rehercer. From the sense to be the F. infin. mood used substantively, like attainder, remainder, 
of harrowing again we easily pass to the sense of ‘ going again over RELAPSE, to slide back into a former state. (L.) As sb. in 
the same ground,’ and hence to that of repetition. Cf. the phrase Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Shak. Per. iii. a. no. Cotgrave translates 
‘ to rake up an old story.’ — F. re- ( *Lat. re-), again ; and hercer, ‘ to the O. F. relaps by ‘ relapsed.’ [There is no classical Lat. sb. relap- 
harrow,’ Cot., from herce, a harrow. The sb. herce, whence E. hearse, 5ws.] — Lat. relapsus, pp. of relahi, to slide back. See Re- and 
changed its meaning far more than the present word did; see Re- Lapse. Der. relapse, sb. 

and Hearse. Der. rehears-al, spelt rekersall in Palsgrave. RELATE, to describe, tell. (F., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 8. 51; 

REIGN, rule, dominion. (F., — L.) M. E. regne, Chaucer, C. T. and in Palsgrave. — F. relater, ‘ to relate;* Cot. — Low Lat. relatare, 
1638 ; spelt rengne. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 901, 908. — F. regne, *a to relate. — Lat. relatum, used as supine of referre, to relate; which 
realme,* Cot. — Lat. regnum, a kingdom. — Lat. reg-ere, to rule ; see is, however, from a different root. — Lat. re-, back ; and latum, supine. 
Regal. Der. reign, verb, M. E. regnen, Havelok, 2586, fiom F. latus, pp., put for flatus, from V^AL, to lift. See Re-; and see 
rtfgntfr»Lat. regnare. And see regn-ant. Elate. Der. relat-ed; relat-ion, P. Plowman, C. iv. 363, from F. 

REIMBURSE, to refund, repay for a loss. (F., — L, and Gk.) relation, ‘a relation,* Cot. ; relat-ive, M.E. relatif, P. Plowman, C. iv. 
In Cotgrave; and in Phillips, ed. 1706. An adaptation of F. rem- 391, from F. relatif; relat-ive-ly, 

hourser, made more full in order to be more explicit ; the F. prefix RELAX, to slacken, loosen. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 599* 
rem- answering to Lat. re-im-, where im- stands for in before b follow- [Bacon has relax-as an adj., Nat. Hist. § 381.] — Lat. relaxare, to ret 
ing. * Rembourser, to re-imburse, to restore money spent Cot. For lax. — Lat. re-, back ; and laxare, to loosen, from laxns, loose ; see 
the rest of the word, see Purse. Der. reimburse-ment, from F. rtfw- Re- and Lax. Der. relaot-at-ion, in Minsheu, from F. relaxation, a 
hoursement, ‘ a re-imbursement ; * Cot. relaxation,* Cot. Doublet, release. 

REIN, the strap of a bridle. (F., — L.) M. E. reine, reyne. King RELAV (i), a set of fresh dogs or horses, a fresh supply. (F.,— 
Alisaunder, 786. — O. F. reine, * the reigne of a bridle ; * Cot. Mod. L.?) Orig. used of dogs. ‘ What relc^s set you ? None at all, we laid 
F. f*c«tf. The O.F. also has resne, resgne, corresponding to Ital. not In one fresh dog; * Ben Jonson, Sad Shepherd, Acti.se. 2. M.E. 
redina, and to Span, rienda (a transposed form, put for redina) ; and relaye, in the same sense. Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 362. — F, 
these further correspond to a Low Lat. type retina*, not found, but relais, a relay ; par relais, * by tumes,* i. e. by relays. Cot. He also 
easily evolved from Lat. retinere, to hold back, restrain, whence was gives : *chiens de relais, ‘ dogs layd for a backset,* i. e. kept in reserve; 
formed the classical Lat. retinaculum, a tether, halter, rein. See chevaux de relais, ‘ horses layed in certain places on the highway, foF 
Retain. Der. rein, verb, rein-less. the more haste making.* He explains relais os ‘a seat or standing 

REINDEER, RAINDEER, a kind of deer. (Scand., -Lapp ; for such as hold chiens de relais," i. e. a station. p. The word 
and E.) Spelt raynedere, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 922. Perhaps presents much difficulty. Mr. Wedgwood quotes from a late edition 
the objure word row, in An Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 92, of Florio ; * Cam di rilasso, fresh hounds laid for a supply set upon a 
1 . 71, means a reindeer, as suggested by Stratmann. Formed by I deer already hunted by other dogs.’ Unless this be an accommodar- 
adding deer (an E. word) to Icel. hreinn, a reindeer, answering (option of the F. word, it links it to Ital. rilaseiare (from IaU reiamtrdji 
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and £. Helax^ q. v. The difficulty lies in explaining the O. F. ^ again ; * Cdt. «• Lat. r#-, again ; and O. F. UcheTf mod. F. Uchtr^ to 
iMTf common in the same sense as F. laisser; see Burguy. This lick, from O.H.G. lecehdnt leehdn tG. Ueken), cognate with £. lilolL 
form answers rather to Du. laien (£. lei), and it would seem difii* See Be* and lieoher. Ber. relish, sb. 

cult to derive it from laxare; but Diez suggests that the future tense BBliUCTAlfT, striving against, unwilling. (L.) In Milton, 
laisserai (of laisser) may have been contracted into lairai, which P. L. iv. 511. Lat. re/wmn/*, stem of pres. part, of 
might have influenced the form of the infinitive. He cites gerrai for tari, to struggle against. «i Lat. re-, back, against ; and luetari, to 
gesirai as the future of O. F. gesir, y. We are thus left in some struggle, wrestle, from lucta, a wrestling. P. Lue-la stands fot 
uncertainty as to whether the latter syllable of the word is due to lug-ta ; cf. Gk. Kvy-i(€iv, to bend, twist, writhe in wrestling, over- 
Lat. laxare or to Du. laien, Goth, letan, words of similar meaning ; master. ^ RUG, to break ; as in Skt. ruj, to break, bend, hurt, 
see Iiet (i). The sense is clearly ‘ a rest,’ and a relay 0/ dogs is a set Der. reluctanNy, reluctance, Milton, P. L. ii. 3.=t7 ; reluctanc-y, 
of fresh dogs kept at rest and in readiness. Cf. d relais, * spared, BEIjY, to rest or repose on, trust fully. (Ilybrid ; L. and £.) A 
at rest, that is not used,’ Cot. ; relayer, * to succeed in the place of barbarous word, compounded of Lat. re- and £. lie, verb, to rest, 
the weary, to refresh, relieve,* id. [A similar compound is re-mind^ Shakespeare is an early authority 

BBI*AY(2), to li^ again. (Hybrid ; L. and £.) Simply com- I for it, and he a ways uses it with the prep, on (five times) or upon 
pounded of Be- and Xiay ; and distinct from the word above. (once). He also has reliance, followed by on, Timon, ii. i. 23. So 

BELEABE, to set free, relieve, let go. (F., — L.) M. E. relessen, I also to rely on, Drayton, Miseries of Q. Margaret (R.) ; Dryden, 
P. Plowman, B. iii. 58 ; relesen, Chaucer, C. T. 8039. — O. F. relessier. Epistle to J. Dryden, 1 39 ; relying in, Fletcher, Eliza, An Elegy (R.) ; 
F. relaisser, * to release,* Cot. — Lat. relaxare, to relax ; see Belaz. reliers on, Beaum. and Fletcher, Wqman's Prize, i. 3 (Petruchio's 
X)er. release, sb. Doublet, relax. 24th speech). Thus to rely on is to lie back on, to lean on. See 

l^IiEQATE, to consign to exile. (L.) ‘ To relegate, or exile;’ Be- and Lie (l). ^ Not from O. F. relayer, *to succeed to in 

Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. relegatus, pp. of relegare, to send away, the place of the weary, to refresh, relieve, or ease another by an under- 
dispatch, remove. Lat. re-, back, away ; and legare, to send. See taking of his task,* Cot. ; as suggested by Wedgwood. This suits 
Be* and liegate. Der. relegat-ion, from F. relegation, * a relega- neither in sound nor sense, and certainly could not be followed by on, 
tion,* Cot. Der. reli-ahle, a compound adj. which has completely established 

BELENT, to grow tender, feel compassion. (F., — L.) In The I itself, and is by no means a new word, to which many frivolous and 

Lamentacion of Mary Magdalene, st. 70- Altered from F. ralentir, ignorant objections have been made ; it was used by Coleridge in 
‘to slacken, . . to relent in Cot. Cf. Lat. relentescere, to slacken. 1800, in the Morning Post of P eb. 18 ; see F. Hall, On Eng. Adjec- 
<»F. re- and a (shortened to ra-), from Lat. re- and ad-\ and lentus, tives in -able, with special reference to Reliable, p. 29. Hence reli- 
slack, slow, atso tenacious, pliant, akin to lenis, gentle, and E. lithe \ abiN-ty, used by Coleridge in 1817; reli-able-ness, also used by the 
see Lenity, Lithe. The Lat. relentescere is simply from re- and same writer. Also reli-ance, in Shak., as above, a doubly barbarous 
lentus, omitting ad. Der. relent-less, -ly, -ness. word, since both prefix and suffix are F., formed by analogy with 

BELEVAFTT, relating to the matter in hand. (F., — L.) ‘To appliance, compliance, 8 lo, Also rc/«-«r, as above, 
make our probations and arguments releuanf,* King Chas. I, Letter BEMAIN, to stay or be left behind. (F.,«iL.) Spelt remayne 
to A. Henderson (R.) It means ‘assisting* or helpful. — P'. relevant, in Palsgrave. Due to the O. F. impers. verb il remaint, as in the 
pres. part, of relever, ‘ to raise up, also to assist ; ’ Cot. — Lat. releuare, proverb ‘ beaucoup remaint de ce quefol pense, much is behind of that 
to lift up ^ain. — Lat. re-, again ; and leuare, to lift ; see Be- and a fool accounts of, a foole comes ever short of his intentions,’ Cot. 
Xievant, Lever ; also Believe. Der. relevance, relevanc-y ; ir- The infin. remaindre is preserved in our sb. remainder ; cf. E. rejoinder 
relevant. from F. rejoindre, E. attainder from F. attaindre. — Lat. remanet, it 

BELIC, a memorial, remnant, esp. a memorial of a saint. (F.,—L.) remains; remanere, to remain. — Lat. re-, behind; and manere, to 
Chiefiy in the plural ; M. E. relyhes, s. pi., Rob. of Glouc. p. 177, last remain ; see Be- and Manor. Der. remains, s. pl.» Titus Andron., 
line; Chaucer, C.T. 703.-1". reliques, s. pi., ‘reliques;* Cot. » Lat. i. 81 ; remain-der. Temp. v. 13, see above. And see remnant, 
reliqmas, acc. of religuia, pi., remains, relics. — Lat. relinquere (pt. t. BEMAND, to send back. (F., — L.) * Wherevpon he was re- 
reliqui, pp. relictus), to leave behind. — Lat. re-, back, behind; and mounded ;* Berners, tr. of Froissart, v. ii. c. 206 (R.) — F. remander, 
linquere, to leave, allied to liccre, to be allowable. See Be- and * to send for back again ; ’ Cot. — Lat. r^mandore, to send back word. 
Xaicense. And see Belinquish, Beliot. Der. reliqu-ar-y, q. v. — Lat. re-, back ; and mandare, to enjoin, send word ; see Be- and 
BELICT, a widow. (L.) A late word ; accented relict in a quo- Mandate, 
tation from Garth, in Johnson’s Diet. — Lat. relicta, fern, of relictus, BEMABK, to take notice of. (F., — L. and Teut.) Shak. has 
left behind , pp. of relinquere ; see Belie, Belinquish. remark'd. Hen. VIII, 5. i. 33 ; and remarkable, Antony, iv. 15. 67.— 

BELIEVE, to ease, help, free from oppression. (F., — L.) M. E. F. remarquer, ‘ to mark, note, heed ; * Cot. — Lat. re-, again ; and 
releuen (with « = v), F. Plowman, B. vii. 32 ; Chaucer, C. T. 4180.— marquer, to mark, from marque, sb., a mark, which is from G. mark, 
F, relever, ‘to raise up, relieve,’ Cot. — Lat. releuare, to lift up. — Lat. cognate with E. mark; see Be- and Mark. Der. remark-able, 
re-, again ; and leuare, to lift ; see Be- and Lever. Der. relief, from F. remarquahle, ‘ remarkable,’ Cot. ; remark-ahl-y ; remark-able- 
M. E. relefe, Gower, C. A. iii. 23, 1. 4, from O. F. relef, mod. F. relief, ness. 

a sb. due to the verb relever; hence bas-relief; also rilievo, from Ital. BEMEDY, that which restores, repairs, or heals. (F., — L.) 
rilitvo, the relief or projection of a sculptured figure. And see M.E. remedie, Chaucer, C.T. 1276; Ancren Riwle, p. 12,^1. 22. — 
rdev-ant, O. F. remedie*, not recorded, only found as remede, mod. F. remkde, 

BELIGIOE*, piety, the performance of duties to God and man. a remedy. Cf. O. F. remedier, verb, to remedy. — Lat. remedium, a 
(F., — L.) In early use. Spelt religiun, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. remedy; lit. that which heals again. — Lat. rc-, again ; ondmederi, to 
Morris, ii. 49, 1. 13 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 8. — F. r«/ig<o». — Lat. religio- heal ; see Be- and Medical. Der. remedy, verb (Levins, Palsgrave), 
nem, acc. of religio, piety. Allied to religens, fearing the gods, pious, from F. remedier ; remedi-able (Levins) ; remedi-al, a coined word ; 
[And therefore not derived from religare, to bind ; as often suggested, remedi-al-ly. 

oentrary to grammatical order.] p. * It is clear that dxiyoj is the BEMEMBEB, to recall to mind. (F.,— L.) M. E. remembren, 
opposite of Lat. nec-lego [neglego, negligo], and $eSjv 6 mv olnc &Ki- Chaucer, C. T. 1503. — O. F. remembrer, used reflexively, ‘ to remem- 
yoyru (Homer, II. xvi. 388) is the exact counterpart of Lat. religens ber ;* Cot. Formed, with excrescent b after m, due to stress, from 
and religio ; * Curtius, i. 454. Thus religion and neglect are from the Lat. rememorari, to remember. — Lat. re-, again ; and memorare, to 
lame root LAG ; but it is a little uncertain in what sense. They make mention of, from memor, mindful. See Ba- and Memory* 
seem to be connected with E. reck rather than with legend. See Der. remembr-ance, Chaucer, C. T. 8799, from F, remembrance ; 
Beck, BTeglect. ^ Der. religion-ist ; religi-ous, from F. religieux, remembranc-er, Macb. iii. 4. 37. 

‘ religious,* Cot., which from Lat. religiosus ; religi-ous-ly. BEMIND, to bring to the mind again, (Hybrid ; L, and E.) A 

BELINQUISH^ to leave, abandon. (F., — L.) In Levins, ed. I barbarous compound (like rely) from Lat. re-, again, and E. mind, 
1570. — O. F. relinquis-, stem of pres. part, of relinquir (Burguy). — Rather a late word ; in Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. See Be- and 
Lat. relinquere, to leave ; by a change of conjugation, of which there Mind. 

are several other examples. See Belie. relinquish-ment. BBMINISCEN CE, recollection. (F. , — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 

B EL I QUABY, a cyket for holding relics. (F., — L.) In Blount’s ed. 1674. •• reminiscence, ^itmombranct of things;’ Cot. — Lat. 
Gloss., ed. 1674.— F. Te^uaire, ‘a casket wherein reliques be kept ;* remniseentia, remembrance. — Lat. reminiscenti-, crude form of pres. 
Cot.— Low Lat. reliquiare, nent sb., or reliquiarium, a reliquary; part, of rrmmisri, to remember, an inceptive verb, with suffix -rri. •• 
Ducan^.-Lat. reliquia-, crude form of reliquice, relics. See Belio. Lat. re-, again ; and min-, base of me-min-i, I remember, think over 
BELIQUE, the same as Belio, q. v. again, from V MAN, to think. See Be* and Mental. 

B E L ISH, to have y)leasing taste, to taste with pleasure. (F.,- BElkHT, to pardon, abate. (L.) ‘ Whether the consayle be good, 
L. and G.) In Shak. Temp. v. 23 ; Wint. Tale, v. 2. 133. As sb., I remytte [leave] it to the wyse reders ;’ Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, 
Tw. Nt.4Y* 1. 64; and in.Falsgraye. • 0. F. relecher, * to lick over ^ ^b. iii. c..20 (R.) * Remittynge [referring] them ... to the workesof 
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Galene id., Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. i. - Lat. remiiere, to send f down (base of ihe present tense. Icrinta) ; Lithuan. hirsti, to cat. hew 
back, slacken, abate. Lat. r#-, back; andmiV/fre, to send; see Re- (see keriu in Nesselmann); and cf. Lat. crena (* cret^na)^ whence 
and MifUSion. Dor. r€nutt^ert nmitt^anett rtmiti-ent ; remiss^, adj,, E. cranny, 8. If this be right, we have a remarkable connection 
from Lat. remissus, pp. of remuere\ remiss^ly, remiss-ntss ; remm^ibUt between the words rent and cranny, both implying * cut * or ‘ slit ; * 
from Lat, remissibilis; remss-4bil‘i-ty ; remiss-ive. Also remiss-ion, see Crazuiy. ‘Der. rent, sb., Jul. Caesar, iii. 2. 179; apparently 
M. E. remission, Ancren Riwle, p. 346, 1 . 21, from F. remission (Cot.) quite a late word, obviously formed from the pp. rent, 
tm Lat. acc. remis sionem, from nom. remissio, KESITOBR, to restore, give up. (F., — L.) M. E, rendren, P. 

RRMNANT, a remainder, fragment. (F., — L.) M.E. remenant. Plowman, B. xv. 601. — F. rendre, ‘ro render, yield ;* Cot. — Low 
remenaunt. King Alisaunder, 5707. — O. F. remenant, remanent, ‘ a Lat. rend&re, nasalised fontt of Lat. redder e, to restore, give back. 
remnant, residue ; * Cot. — Lat. remanent-, stem of pres. part, of Lat. red-, back ; and dare, to give. See Re-, Red-, and Date ( i ). 
remanere, to remain ; see Remain. Der. render-ing. Also rent (a), q. v. Also redd-it-ion, q. v. Also 

REMONSTRATE, to adduce strong reasons against. (L.) See I rendez-vous, q^. v. 

Trench, Select Glossary. See Milton, Animadversions upon the RENDBaVOXJS, an appointed placq of meeting, (F.,— L.) In 
Remonstrant's Defence. The sb. remonstrance is in Shak. Meas. v. Hamlet, iv. 4. 4. ■■ F. rendezvous, ‘a rendevous, a place appointed 
397. Low Lat. remows/rarMS, pp, of rcmows^rartf, to expose, exhibit; for the assemblie of souldiers;* Cot. A substantival use of the 
used A. D. 148 a (Ducange) ; hence, to produce arguments. Lat. re-, phrase rendezvous, i. e. render yourselves, or assemble yourselves, viz. 
again ; and monstrare, to shew, exhibit ; see Re- and Monster, at the place appointed. p. Rendez is the imperative plural and 
Der. remonstrant, from the stem of the pres. part. ; remonstrance, person, of rendre, to render ; and vous ( « Lat. uos) is the pi. of the 
from ¥ .remonstrance, *a remonstrance,* Cot. «Low ljaX,remonstraneia. and pers. pronoun. See Render. 

REMORSE* pain or anguish for guilt. (F., L.) M. E. RENEQ.AJ^Ej, RENEQADO, an apostate, vagabond. (Span., 

remors, ‘But for she had a maner remors;* Lydgate, Storie of “L.) Massinger*s play called was first acted in 1634. 

Thebes, pt. iii (Of the wife of Amphiorax). — O. F. remors, ‘ remorse ; * In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. a. 74. the first folio has ‘ a verie Renegatho ; ‘ a 
Cot. — Low lit. remorsus (also remorsio), remorse ; Ducange.* Lat. spelling which represents the sound of the Spanish d. The word was 
remorsus, pp. of remordere, to bite again, vex. •- Lat. re-, again ; and at first renegado, and afterwards renegade by loss of the final syllable. 
mordere, to bite; see Re- and Mordacious. ^ Chaucer has * Span, renegado, ‘an apostata,* Minshcu; lit. one who has denied 
the verb remord ( *■ O. F. remordre), tr. of Boethius, b. 4, pr. 6, the faith ; pp. of renegar, ‘ to forsake the faith,* id. * Low Lat. rene- 
1 . 4030. Der. remorse-fid. Rich. Ill, i. 3. 156; remorse-ful-ly \ gnre, to deny again. — Lat. rtf-, again ; and wtfgartf, to deny; seeRe- 
remorse-less, Hamlet, ii. a. 609 ; remorseless ly, -ness. and Negative. X. The word was not really new to the lan- 

REMOTE, distant. (F., - L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 4. 6. — O. F. guage, as it appears in M. E. as renegat ; but the M. E. renegat having 
remot, m., remote, f„ ‘ remote, removed ; ’ Cot. Or directly, from been corrupt^ into runagate, the way was cleared for introducing 
Lat. remotus, pp. of remottere, to remove ; see Remove. Der. the word over again ; see Rtmagate. 2 . The odd word renege 
remote-ly, -ness ; also rtfmo/-io«= removal, Timon, iv. 3. 346. (with g hard), in King Lear, ii. a. 84, ■» Low Lat. renegare; so also 

REMOUNT, to mount again. (F., — L.) Also transitively, to M.E. reneye, P. Plowman, R xi. 120. Doublet, runagate. 
cause to rise again, as in M. £. rtfmoun/tfn, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, RENEW, to make new again. (Hybrid; h. and E.) M. E.. 
b. iii. pr. i, 1 . 1706. *F. remonter, ‘ to remount,’ Cot. F. re-, again ; renewen, Wyclif, 2 Coj. iv. 16 ; where the Lat. renouatur is translate 
and monte r, to mount ; see Re- and Mount (a). by is reneivid. From Re- and New. Der. renew-al, a coined 

REMOVE, to move away, withdraw. (F., — L.) M. E. remeuen word ; renesv-ahle, also coined. Doublet, renovate, 

(remeven), Chaucer, Troil. i. 691, where remeve rimes with preve, a RENNET (i), the prepared inner membrane of a calf’s stomach, 
proof. Just as we find M. E. remeven for mod. E. remove, so we find used to make milk coagulate. (E.) ‘ Renet, for chese, coagulum\' 

M. E. preven for mod. E. prove, preve for proof. Palsgrave uses Levins. The word is found with various suffixes, but is in each case 
remeve and remove convertibly : ‘ I remeve, as an armye . . . removeth formed from M. E. rennen, A. S. rinnan, rennan, to run, because rennet 
from one place to an other.* — (X F. remouvoir, * to remove, retire ; * causes milk to run, i. e. to coagulate or congeal. This singular use of 
Cot. — F. re-, again ; and mouvoir, to move ; see Re- and Move. E. run in the sense ‘ to congeal’ does not seem to be noticed in the 
^ 'The M. E. remuen, to remove, Chaucer, C. T. 10495, though it Dictionaries. Pegge, in his Kenticisms (E. D. S. Gloss. C. ,3) uses it ; 
has nearly the same sense, is quite a different word, answering to he says : ‘ Runnet, the herb gallium [Galium verum], called in perby- 
O. F. remuer, ‘ to move, stir,* Cot., from Lat. re- and mutare, to shire erning, Anglic^ cheese-runnet ; it runs the milk together, i. e, 
change. Richardson confuses the matter. Der. remov-ahle (Levins), makes it curdle.* ‘ Earn, Yearn, to coagulate milk ; earning, yearn- 
remov-ahil-i-ty ; rtfmov-a/, a coined word ; rtfmov-tfr, Shak. Sonn. 116, ing, cheese -rennet, or that which curdles milk;’ Brockett. Here 
remov-ed-ness, Wint. Tale, iv. a. 41. Also, remote, q. v. earn (belter ern) is put, by shifting of r, for ren ; just as A. S. yrnan 

REMUNERATE, to recompense. (L.) In Shak. Titus, i. 398. {irnan) is^ another form of rinnan, to run. Cf. Gloucestersh. running, 
* Lat. remuneratus, pp. of remunerare, remunerari, to reward. — Lat. rennet (E. D. S. Gloss. B. 4). ‘ Renlys, or rendlys, fpx mylke, [also] 
rtf-, again; and munerare, munerari, to discharge an office, also to rtf«tf/s,CoaguIum ;* Prompt. Parv. ‘ As nourishing milk, when ru/iner 
give, from muner-, stem of munus, a gift. See Re- and Mtmificent. is put in. Runs all in heaps of tough thick curd, though in his nature 
Der. remuner-able, remunerate ion, L. L. L. iii. 133, from F. rtfmttwtfra- thin;* Chapman, tr. pf Homer, II. v, near the end. So also A.S, 
Uon, ‘ a remuneration,' Cot. » Lat. remunerationem, acc. of remuneratio ; ‘ rynning, coagulum ; gerannen, coagulatus ; ' Wright*§, Vocab. i. 27, 
remunerat-ive, last line, i. 28, first line. All from A. S. rinnan, to run ; also found 

REN All, pertaining to the reins. (F.,*L.) Medical. — F. rtf«a/, bs rennan, A. S. Chron. an. 656, in the late MS. £. ; sec Thorpe’s 
‘ belonging to the kidneyes ;* Coh*Lat. renalis, adj., formed from edition, p. 53, 1 . 7 from bottom. See Run. + O. Du. rinsel, rumel, 
ren-es, the reins ; see Reins. or renninge, ‘ curds, or milk-runnet,* Hexham ; from rinnen ,* to presse, 

RENARD, a fox; see Reynard. curdle ;* id. Cf. geronnen melck, ‘curded or rennet milke;* id. Cf. 

RENASCENT ; from Re- and Nascent. O. rinnen, to run, curdle, coagulate. 

RENCOUNTER, RENCONTRE, a meeting, collision, RENNET (a), a sweet kind of apple. (F.,-L.) Formerly spelt 
chance combat. (F., — L.) Now commonly rencontre; formerly renat or renate, from a mistaken notion that it was derived from Lat. 
rencounter, used as a verb by Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 30, ii. i. 36. — F. renatus, renewed or bom again. ‘The renat, which though first it 
rencontre, ‘ a meeting, or incounter . . by chance ; ’ Cot. Cf. ren- from the pipphl came, Grown through his pureness nice, assumes 
contrer, verb, ‘to incounter, meet;* id. Contracted forms for that curious name;* Drayton, Polyolbion, song 18. * Y.reinette, 
reencontre, reencontrer. * F. rtf- ( «* Lat. re-), again ; and encontrer, to rainette, a pippin, rennet ; Hamilton. Scheler and Littr^ agree to 
meet; see ]^- and Encounter. ^ Hence the spelling retfaeoi/w/tfr connect it with O.Y. rainette, ‘a little frog* (Cot.), the dimin. of 
in Berners, tr. of Froissart, V. ii. c. 29 (R.) raine, a frog, because the apple is speckled like the skin of a 

REND, to tear, split, (E.) M.E. rtfndtfa, pt. t. rtfit/tf, pp. rtf»/; frog. In this case, it is derived from Lat. rana, a frog. See 
Chaucer, C. T. 6217.*- A.S. irrtfudiaa, rtfisdon, not common. In the RanunouluGl. 

O. Northumb. versions of Luke, xiii. 7, succidite [cut it down] is RENOUNCE, to. give up, reject, disown. (F.,*L.) M.E. 
glossed by Artfifdhtf vtf/ 5tftfa;/ii'5 in the Lindisfame MS., and by ctfoi/as renouncen, Gower, C. A. i. 358, 1 . 3.*F. remncer, ‘to renounce; 
vA rendas in the Rushworth MS. Again, in Mark, xi. 8, the I^t. Cot.* Lat. renuneiare, better renuntiare, to bring back a report, also, 
ccedehant \fhey CMi dovm] is glossed hy gAugun vel rendon. Thus to disclaim, renounce.* Lat. re-, back; and nuntiare, to bring a 
the orig. sense seems to be to cut or tear down. 4 * O. Fries, renda, message, from nuntius, a messenger ; see Ro- and Nuncio. Der. 
randa, to tear, break. B. The A.S. hrendan answers to a theoretical renounce-ment, Meas. for Meas. i. 4. 35 ; also renunciation, q.v, 
form Arofufian *, whidi maybe connected with brand, the pt. t. of RENOVATE, to renew. (L.) A late word; in Thomson's 
the Icel. strong verb hrinda, to push, kick, throw, which Fick (iii. Seasons, Winter, 704. But the sb. renovation is in Bacon, Life 
83) refers to V 7. The meaning suits exactly, and of Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 203 » L 33.* Lat. renouatus, pp. of 

we may therefore prob. connect £. rind with Skt. hit, to cut, cut^^rewowartf, to renew.* Lat. re-,. again; and noMws, new, cogjutte. with 



gOJi EENOWN, 

£. niw ; see Kd* and New. Per. renwaUimt from F. rtwwatim^ 

* a renovation,' Cot. ; renovat^or. Doublet, renew. 

RSNO W JM, celebrity, fame. (F.,«»L.) Put for rewow/w; by the 
influence of the former which assimilated the final letter to itself. 
M. E. renouHt Chaucer, C.T. 14553 ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 131, 1 . 5 ; King Alisaunder, 1448. [But also renom^^ renomm^t in 
three syllables, with final e as F. ; Gower, C. A. ii. 43. 1 . 26 ; Bar- 
hour's Bruce, iv. 774 ; renoumee^ Barbour's Bruce, viii. 290.] In 
Bruce, ix. 503, one MS. has the pp. renownit^ spelt renommyt in the 
other. — F. renom [also renomm^«J, ‘renowne, fame;* Cot. Cf. 
renomme^ * renowned, famous;' Cot. And observe that renon occurs 
in O.F. of the 12th and I3lh centuries (Littrti), so that the change to 
final n is rather F. than E. Cf. Port, rename^ renown ; Span, re- 
nombre^ renown, also a surname ; and Span, renombrar^ to renown. — 
F. re- («Lat. re-), again; and »om, a name; hence re«o«;«*=a 
renaming, repetition or celebration of a name. See Re- and Noun. 
Per. renown t verb, in Barbour, as above. 

RENT (i), a tear, fissure, breach. (E.) See l^nd. 

RENT (2), annual payment for land, &c. (F.,—L.) In very 
early use; occurring, spelt rente, in the A.S. Chron. an. 1137; see 
Thorpe’s edition, p. 383, 1. i2.««F. rente, ‘rent, revenue;* Cot. Cf. 
Ital. rendita, rent ; which shews the full form of the word. From a 
nasalised form {renditd) of Lat. reddita, i. e. reddita pecunia, money 
paid; fegi. of redditus, pp. of reddere, to give back, whence F. rendre, 
and E. render. Rent « that which is rendered ; see Render. Per. 
rent-er, rent-roll; also rent-al, 1 *. Plowman, B. vi. 92. 
RENUNCIATION, a renouncing. (F.,— L.) In Cotgrave. 
It is. neither true F. nor true Lat., but prob. taken from F., and 
modified by a knowledge of the Lat. word. — F. renonciation, * a re- 
nunciation;’ Cot. — Lat. renuntiationem, acc. of renuntiatio, a re- 
nouncing. — Lat. renuntiatus, pp. of renuntiare ; see Renounce. 

REiPAlR (i), to restore, fill up anew, amend. (F., — L.) ‘The 
fishes flete with new repaired scale;* Lord Surrey, description of 
Spring, 1 . 8. — F. reparer, ‘to repaire, mend;’ Cot. — Lat. reparare, 
to get again, recover, repair.- Lat. re-, again; and par are, to get, 
prepare ; see Re- and Parade. Per. repair, sb., repair-er ; repar- 
able, in Levins, from F. reparable, ‘repairable,’ Cot., from Lat. 
reparabilis; repar-abl-y; repar-at-ion, Palsgrave, from F. reparation, 

• a ^aration,’ Cot. ; repar-at-ive. 

REPAIR (2), to resort, go to. (F., — L.) M. E. repairen, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 5387. — F. repairer, ‘to haunt, frequent, lodge in;* Cot. 
Older form re/ainVr (Burguy); cf. Span, repatriar, Ital. ripatriare, to 
return to one’s country. — Lat. repatriare, to return to one’s country. 
—Lat. re-, back; and patria, one’s native land, from patri-, crude 
form of pater, a father, cognate with 1 ^. father. See Re- and Father. 
Per. repair i sb., Hamlet, v. 2. 228. 

REPARTEE, a witty reply. (F., — L.) A misspelling for 
repartie or reparty, * Some reparty, some witty strain ; * Howell, 
Famil. Letters, b. i. sect. i. let. 18. — F. repartie, *a reply;’ Cot. 
Orig. fem. of reparti, pp. of repartir, ‘ to redivide, to answer a thrust 
with a thrust, to reply;’ Cot. — F. re- (=:Lat. re-), again; and partir, 
to part, divide, also to dart off, rush, burst out laughing *= Lat. partire, 
partiri, to share, from part-, stem of pars, a part. See Re- and Part. 

REPAST, a taking of food; the food taken. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
repast, P. Plowman, C. x. 148; Gower, C. A. iii. 25, 1 . 4. -O.F. 
repast (Littr^), later repas, ‘a repast, meale;’ Cot. — F. re- (*Lat, 
re-), a^in ; and past, ‘ a meale, repast,’ Cot., from Lat. pastum, acc. 
of pastus, food, orig. pp. of pascere, to feed. See Re- and Paeture. 
Per. repast, vb., Hamlet, iv. 5. 157. 

REPAY, to pay back, recompense. (F., — L.) Spelt repays in 
Falsjgrave. — O. h . repayer, to pay back ; given in Palstave and in 
use in the 15th cent. (Littre) ; obsolete. See Re- and Pay. Per. 
repayable, repay-tnent. 

REPEAIf, to abrogate, revoke. (F.,-L.) ‘That it mighte 
Tkotht repealed;' Chaucer's Dream (a isih-century imitation), 1 . 1365. 
Altered (by a substitution of the common prefix re- for F. ra-) from 
O.F. rapeler, F. rappeler,*io repeale, revoke,’ Cot. — F. r-, for re- 
(-Lat. re-), ^ain, back ; and O. F. apeler, later appeler, to appeal. 
Thus repeal is a substitution for re-appeal ; see Re- and Appeal. 
Per. repeal, sb., Cor. iv. i. 41 ; repeal-er, repeal-able. 

REFEAT, to say or do again, rehearse. (F.,-L.) ‘I repete, 
I reherce my lesson, > repete ; * Palsgrave. - F. repeter, ‘ to repeat ; * 
Cot. — Lat. repetrre, to attack again, reseek, resume, repeat; pp. 
repetitue.^fjeX. re-, again; and petere, to seek; see Re- and Pet- 
ition. Per. repeat-ed-ly, repeat er ; repet-it-ion, from F. repetition, * a 
rwetition.* Cot., from Lat. acc. repetitionem. 

REPEIi, to drive back, check. (L.) ‘1 repelle, I put backe 

'(Lydgat);* Palsgrave,' who thus refers us to Lydgate. -Lat. re- 
peilere, to drive musk; pp. r«pu/5tis.-Lat. re-, back; and pellere, to 
drive ; see Re- and Pulee. Per. repell-entt from the stem of the 
«pres. part ; repelU§r\ and see repulse. 


REPOSITORY. 

^ REPENT, to feel sorrow for what one has done, to rue. (F.,— 
L.) M.E. repenten. King Alisaunder, 4224. — F. repentir, reflexive 
verb, ‘ to repent ;* Cot. — Lat. re-, again ; and po^tere, used imper- 
sonally in the sense ‘ to repent ; ’ see ]^- and Penitent. Per. 
repent-ant, M.E. repentant, Rob. of Glouc., p. 291, 1 . 12, from F. 
repentant, pres. part, of repentir ; repent-ance, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 55, from F. repentance. 

RBPBRdUSSION, reverberation. (F.,-L.) ‘That, with the 
repercussion of the air ; * Drayton, Man in the Moon (R.) * Salute 
me with thy repercussive voice Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, Acti. 
sc. I (Mercury),— F. repercussion, ‘repercussion;* Cot. — Lat. acc. 
repercussionem; see Re- and Peroussion. Per. repercuss-ive, from 
F. repercussif, ‘ repercussive,* Cot. 

REPERTORY, a treasury, magazine. (F„— L.) Formerly also 
a list, index. ‘ A repertorie or index ;* Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxx. 
c. 1 (Of Hermippus). — O. F. repertories, not found, later repertoire, 
*a repertory, list, roll Cot. — Lat. repertorium, an inventory.— Lat. 
repertor, a discoverer, inventor. — Lat. repertus, pp. of reperire, to find 
out, invent. — Lat. re-, again ; and parire (Ennius), usually parere, to 
produce ; see Re- and Parent. 

REPETITION ; see under Repeat. 

REPINE, to be discontented. (L.) Spelt repyne in Palsgrave ; 
compounded of re- (again) and pine, to fret. No doubt pine was, at 
the lime, supposed to be a true E. word, its derivation from the 
Latin having been forgotten. But, by a fortunate accident, the word 
is not a hybrid one, but wholly Latin. See Re- and Pine. (For 
hybrid words, see re-mind, re^new, redy.) 

REPLACE, to put back. (F., — L.) ‘ To chase th’ usurper, and 
replace the king ; ’ Daniel, Civil Wars, b. iii (R.) From Re- and 
Place. Suggested by F. remplacer, ‘to re-implace;’ Cot. Per. 
replace-ment. 

REPLENISH, to fill completely, stock. (F.,— L.) M.E. 
replenissen. ‘ Replenissed and fulfill id Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i, 
pr. 4, 1 . 469. — O. F. repleniss-, stem of pres. part, of replenir, to fill 
up again (Burguy); now obsolete. — Lat. re-, again; and a Lat. 
wpe plenire*, formed as a verb from plenus, full. See Re- and 
Irlenitude. Per. replenhh-ment. And see replete. 

REPLETE, quite full. (F.,— L.) Chaucer has replete, C.T. 
14963; repletion, id. 14929. — F. replet, m., replete, f., ‘ repleat;' 
Cot. — Lat. repletum, acc. of repletus, filled up. pp. of replere, to fill 
again. — Lat. re-, again; and plere, to fill, from -^/PAR, to fill; see 
Replenis h. Per. replet-ion, from F. repletion, * a repletion,* Cot. 
REPLEVY, to get back, or return, goods detain^ for debt, on 
a pledge to try the right in a law suit. (F., — L.) *Replevie, to 
redeliver to the owner upon pledges or surety; it is also used for the 
bailing a man;’ Blount, Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. Spelt replevie, 
Spenser, F. Q., iv. 12. 21. Butler has replevin as a verb, Hudibras, 
The Lady’s Answer, 1 . 4. — F. re- ( = Lat. re-), again ; and plevir, ‘ to 
warrant, be surety, give pledges,’ Cot. The E. word follows the 
form of the pp. plevi. p. The suggestion of Diez, that O.F. 
plevir is due to Lat. preebere, to afford (hence, to offer a pledge), is 
the most likely solution. See Re- and Pledge. Per. replev-in, 
properly a sb., from F. re- and O. F. plevine, ‘ a warranty,* Cot. 
REPLY, to answer. (F., — L.) M. E. replien, replyen ; Chaucer, 

Prol. to Legend of Good Women, 343. — O. F. replier, the true old 
form which was afterwards replaced by the ‘ learned * form repliquer, 
to reply. — Lat. replicare (pp. replicatus), to fold back; as a law term, 
to reply. — Lat. re-, back ; and plicare, to fold. See Re- and Ply. 
Per. reply, sb., Hamlet, i. 2. 121; replic-at-ion, Chaucer, C.T. 1848, 
—Lat. acc. replicationem, from nom. replicatio, a reply, a law-term, 
as at first introduced. Also replica, lit. a repetition, from Ital. replica, 
a sb. due to replicare, to repeat, reply. 

REPORT, to relate, recount. (F.,-L.) M.E. reporten, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 4572. — F. reporter, ‘to recarrie, bear back;* Cot — Lat. 
reportare, to carry back. See Re- and Port (i). Per. report, sb., 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 593 ; report-er. 

REPOSE, to lay at rest, to rest. (F.,-L. and Gk.) ‘ A mynde 
With vertue fraught, reposed, voyd of gile ; * Surrey, Epitaph on Sir 
T. W., 1 . 24; Tottell’s Misc., ed. Arber, p, 29.— F. reposer, *io 
repose, pawse, rest, or stay,* Cot. Cf. Ital. riposare. Span, re^sar. 
Port, repousar, Prov. repausar (Bartsch) ; all answering to Low Lat. 
ripausare, whence repausatio, a pausing, pause (White).— Lat. rt-, 
again ; and pausare, to pause, from pausa, a pause, of Greek origin ; 
see R^ and Pause. i|[ This word is of great importance, as it 
appears to the oldest compound of pausare, and g^ve rise to the 
later confusion between Lat. pausare (of Gk. origin), and the pp. 
positus of Lat. ponere. See Pose. Per. repose, sb., Spenser, F. Q. 
iii. ^ 6, from F. repos, ‘repose,* Cot.; repos-al. King Lear, ii. i. 70. 
REPOSITORY, a place in which things are stored up, store- 
house. (F.,— L.) Spelt repositorie in Levins and Minsheu.— O.F. 
r$positorie'‘t (not found), later repositinre, ‘a store-house,* Cot. -Lat. 



REPEEHEND. 

npotttorium, a repository. Formed with sniHx -orn^um from r^sU-u$, ^ 
pp. of reponerit to lay up. See fie- and Position. 
fifiPl^HEKDy to blame, reprove. (L.) M. £. repnktndm, 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 510. It must have been taken from l^t., as the 
O. F. form was riprendn in the lath century. --Lat. rtprthMndtrt (pp. 
reprthtnms), to hold back, check, blame. Lat. re-, back ; and pre^ 
kettdere^ to hold, seize, ^e fie- and Comprehend. Der. repr^ 
Aeasioa, Chaucer, Troil. i. 684, prob. direct from Lat. acc. r^pr^hen- 
^ionemt as the O. F. reprehension docs not seem to be older than the 
i6th century ; reprehens-ive ; reprehens-ible, from Lat. reprehensibiiis ; 
reprehens-ibl-y. And see reprisal, 

fifiPfifiSENT, to describe, express, exhibit the image of, act 
the part of. (F., — L.) M. E. representen^ Rom. of the Rose, 7404. 
— O.F. representer t ‘ to represent, express;* Cot. -Lat. repreesentare, 
to bring before one again, exhibit. — Lat. re-, again ; and prcesentare^ 
to present, hold out, from prcssent-t stem of prcesens, present. See 
fie- and Present (i). Der. represent-able, represent^ai-iont represent- 
at-ive, 

fiEPfiESB, to restrain, check. (F.,— L.) M.E. repressen, 

Gower, C. A. iii. 166, 1 . 26. Coined from fie- and Press (1). with 
the sense of Lat. reprimere. The F. represser merely means to press 
again. Der . rep ress-ion^ repress-ive. And see reprimand, 
REPfilEVfi, to delay the execution of a criminal. (F.,— L.) 
In Spenser, F. Q. iv. la. ai. It is really the same word as reprove^ 
of which the M. E. form was commonly repreuen ( — repreven\ with 
the sense to reject, put aside, disallow. To reprieve a sentence is to 
disallow or reject it. Palsgrave has repreve for reprove, ‘ The stoon 
which men bildynge repreueden * = the stone which the builders 
rejected \ Wyclif, Luke, xx. 17. See Baprove. Der. reprieve, sb., 
Cor. V. 2. 53. Doublet, reprove, 

fiEPfilMAITD, a reproof, rebuke. (F., — L.) In the Spectator, 
no. XI a. — F. reprimande, formerly reprimende, ‘a check, reprehension, 
reproof,* Cot. — Lat. reprimenda, a thing that ought to be repressed ; 
fern, of fut. part. pass, of reprimere, to repress ; see fie* and Press (i). 
Der. reprimand, verb. 

REPRINT, to print again. (F., — L.) Prynne refers to a book 
‘printed 1599, and now reprinted 1629;* Histrio-mastix, part i. 
p. 358 (R.) From Be- and Print. Der. reprint, sb. 
fiEFfilSAL, anything seized in return, retaliation. (F.,— Ital.,— 
L.) It means ‘a prize' in Shak. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 118. Spelt 
reprisels, pi., in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — O.F. represaille, ‘a taking or 
seising on, a prise, or a reprisall ; * Cot. [The change of vowel is 
due to the obsolete verb reprise, to seize in return, Spenser, F. Q. iv. 
4. 8, from the ip^.repris of O. F. re/rendere = Lat. reprehenderej]^ 
Ital. ripresaglia, ‘booties, preyes, prisals, or anything gotten by 
prize, bribing, or bootie ; ’ Florio. — Ital. ripresa, * a reprisall or 
taking again id. Fern, of ripreso, pp. of riprendere, ‘to reprehend, 
also to take again, retake;* id. — Lat. reprehendere; see fieprehend. 
And see Prize (i). 

fiEPfiOACH, to upbraid, revile, rebuke. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 
Meas. for Meas. v. 426. [But it is tolerably certain that the sb. 
reproach was in use, in E., before the verb ; it occurs, spelt reproche, 
in Skelton, Bowge of Courte, 1 . 36.] — F. reprocher, ‘ to reproach, . . 
object or impute unto,' Cot. ; whence the sb. reproche, ‘ a reproach, 
imputation, or casting in the teeth;* id. Cf. Span, reprochar, vh., 
reproche, sb. ; Prov. repropchar, to reproach (cited by Diez). We 
also find Prov. repropchiers, reprojers, sb., a proverb (Bartsch). 
p. The etymology is disputed, yet it is not doubtful ; the late Lat. 
appropiare became O. F. aprocher and E. approach, so that reproach 
answers to a Lat. type repropiare*, not found, to bring near to, 
hence to cast in one's teeth, impute, object. See Diez, who shews 
that other proposed solutions of the word are phonetically impos- 
sible. y. Scheler well explains the matter, when he suggests 
that repropiare* is, in fact, a mere translation or equivalent of Lat. 
obicere (objicere), to cast before one, to bring under one's notice, to 
reproach. So also the G. vorwerfen, to cast before, to reproach. 
8. And hence we can explain the Prov. repropchiers, lit. a bringing 
under one's notice, a hint, a proverb. t. The form repropiare* 
is from re-, again, and propi-us, adv., nearer, comp, of prope, near ; 
see Propinquity and Approach. Der. reproach, sb. ; reproach- 
able, reproachrabUy \ reproach-ftd, Titus Andron. i. 308; reproach- 

fiEPfiOBATE, depraved, vile, base. (L.) Properly an adj., as 
in L. L. L. i. a. 64; also as sb., Meas. iv. 3. 78.— Lat. reprobatus, 
censured, reproved, pp. of reprobare ; see Reprove. Der. reprobat- 
ion, a reading in the quarto editions for reprobance, 0th. v. a. 309, 
from O. F. reprobation, oipitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the i6th 
cent. (Lit trd) » I^t. acc. reprobationem, 

• fiEPfiODXTCE» to produce again. (L.) In Cotgrave, to 
translate F. reprodtdre. From fie- and Produce. Der. reproduct- 
hn, reproduet-ive. 
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► REPROVE, to condemn, chide. (F.,-L.) M: E. reprouen {re- 
proven), P. Plowman, C. i v. 389. [Also spelt repreuen ; see Reprieve.} 
— O. F. reprover, mod. F. riprouver, to reprove ; Littrd. — Lat. repro- 
bare, to disapprove, condeinn.-Lat. re-, again ; and probare, to test, 
prove ; hence * to reprove * is to reject on a second trial, to condemn. 
See Be- and Prove. Der. reprov-er; reprov-able, reprov-abl-y. 
Also reproof, M. E. reprove, reproef, Gower, C. A. iii. 330, 1 . 3, i. ao, 

1 . 8 ; see Proof. And see reprob-ate. Doublet, reprieve, 
i^PTUiE, crawling, creeping. (F., - L.) In Cotgrave. - F. rep- 
tile, * reptile, creepinjg, crawling ; ' Cot. -l^t. repiilem, acc. of reptilis, 
creeping ; formed with suffix -ilis from rept-us, pp. of repere, to creep. 
+ Lithuan. r^loti, to creep (Nesselmann). p. From -/RAP, 
to creep, which is a mere variant of the / S ARP, to creep ; see 
Serpent. Der. reptil-i-an, 

BEFUBZilO, a commonwealth. (F., — L.) Spelt republique in 
Minsheu, ed. 162 7. —F. republique, ‘the commonwealth;' Cot. -Lat. 
respubliea, a coinop^onwealth ; put for res publica, lit. a public affair. 
See Beal and Public. Der. republic-an, republic-an-ism. 
BEPUDIATE, to reject, disavow. (L.) In Levins. — I.,at. repudi- 
atus, pp. of repudiare, to put away, reject. — Lat. repudium, a casting 
off, divorce, lit. a rejection of what one is ashamed of. - Lat. re-, 
away, back ; and pud-, base of pudere, to feel shame, pudor, shame 
(of doubtful origin). Der. repudiat-or ; repudiat-ion, from F. repudia- 
tion, * a refusall,' Cot. 

BEPUQNANT, hostile, adverse. (F., — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627 ; and in Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. ii. c. ix (R.) The 
word is rather F. than Lat. ; the sb. repugnance is in Levins, ed. 1570, 
and occurs, spelt repungnaunee, in Skelton, Garland of Laurell, 311. 
The verb to repugn was in rather early use, occurring in Wyclif, Acts, 
V. 39 ; but appears to be obsolete. — F. repugnant, pres. part, of re- 
pugner, ‘ to repugne, crosse, thwart ; ' Cot. — Lat. repugnare, lit. to 
fight against. — l^t. re-, back, hence against ; and pugnare, to fight ; 
see fie- and PugnaoioUB. Der. repugnance, from O. F. repugnance, 

‘ repugnancy,' Cot. 

fiEf UXiSE, to repel, beat off. (L.) Surrey translates Lat. repulsi 
in Virgil, iEn. ii. 13, by repulst. ‘Oftentymes the repulse from 
promocyon is cause of dyscomforte ; * Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, 
b. iii. c. X3. — Lat. repulsus, pp. of repellere, to repel; see fiepel. 
p. The sb. answers to Lat. repulsa, a refusal, repulse ; orig. fern, of 
the pp. repulstts, Der. repulse, sb., as above ; repuls-ive, -ly, -ness \ 
repils-ion. 

fiEPUTE, to estimate, account. (F., — L.) *I repute, I estyme, 
or judge, repute Palsgrave. The sb. reputation is in Chaucer, 
C. T. 13536, 12560. — O. F. reputer, ‘ to repute ; * Cot. — Lat. reputare, 
to repute, esteem. — Lat. re-, again ; and putare, to think ; see fie- 
and Putative. Der. reput-able, reput-abl-y, reput-ahle-ness ; reput- 
ed-ly ; reput-at-ion, from F. reputation, * reputation, esteem,* Cot. 
fiEQUEBT, an entreaty, petition. (F., — L.) M. E. requeste, 
Chaucer, C.T. 2687. — O. F. requeste, * a request ;’ Cot. — Lat. requisita, 
a thing asked, fern, of pp. of requirere, to ask ; see fie- and Quest ; 
and see fiequire. Der. request, verb. Two Gent. i. 3. 13. 
fiEQUIEM, a mass for the repose of the dead. (L.) ‘The 
requiem-masse to synge ;* Skelton, Phylyp Sparowe, 40X. The Mass 
for the Dead was called the requiem, because the anthem or officium 
began with the words * Requiem mtemam dona eis, Domine,’ &c. ; 
see Procter, On the Common Prayer. — Lat. requiem, acc. of requies, 
rest. — Lat. re-, again ; and quies, rest ; see Be- and Quiet. And 
see Dirge. 

BEQUIBE, to ask, demand. (F., — L.) Spelt requyre in Pals- 
grave. M.E. requiren, Chaucer, C.T. 8306; m 1 . 6634, we find 
require, riming with thire. The word was taken from F., but in- 
fluenced by the Lat. spelling. — O. F. requerir, * to request, intreat ;* 
Cot. — Lat. requirere, lit. to seek again (pp. requisitus). — Lat. re-, 
again ; and queerere, to seek ; see Be- and Quest. Der. requir-able ; 
require-ment, a -coined word; requis-ite, adj., Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 687, 
from Lat. pp. requisitus*, requis-ite, sb., Oth. ii. i. 351 ; requis-it-ion, 
from F. requisition, ‘ a requisition,* Cot. ; requis-it-ion-ist. 
BEQITITE, to repay. (F.,— L.) In Shak. Temp. v. 169. Surrey 
translates si magna rependam (.^n. ii. 161) by * requite thee large 
amendes.* The word ought rather to be requit ; cf. ‘ hath requit it,* 
Temp. iii. 3. 71. But just as quite occurs as a variant ol quit, so re- 
quite ^ put for requit ; see Be- and Quit. Der. requit-al. Merry 
Wives, IV. a. 3. 

BEBBpOS, a screen at the back of an altar. (F.,— L.) ‘A 
reredosse iu the hall;' Harrison, Desc. of Eng. b. ii. c. la; ed. 
Fumivall, p. 340. Hall, in his Chronicle (Henry VIII, an. I a) 
enumerates ‘harths, reredorses, chimnayes, ranges;' Richardson.. 
Compounded of rear, i. e. at the back, and F. dos ( — Lat. ^rsvm}, 
the back ; so that the sense is r«>eated. See Bear (a) and QorwU; 
BEBEICOUSE, BEABMOUSE, a bat. (E.) Still in nse in 
^the West of England; Halliwell. The pi. nrmys occurs in Ridhl 
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the Redeles, ed. Skeat, iii. 373. - A. S. hr^rem^s, a bat; Wright's ^aboundance of rosin Holland, tr. of Plutarch, b. xvi. c. to. M.E. 
Vocab., p. 77, col. I. last line. p. Most likely named (like prov. recyn, recyne, Wyclif, Jer. li. 8 .- 0 . F. resim, * rosin Cot. Mod. F. 
E. flitter-mouse^ a bat) from the flapping of the wings; from A.S. risine, — Lat. mkia, Jer. li. 8 (Vulgate). p. Prob. not a Lat. 
hreran, to agitate, a derivative of AroV, motion (with the usual change word, but borrowed from Gk. ^riva (with long 1), resin, gum from 
from 6 to 6), allied to hr6r, adj.. active, quick ; see Grcin, ii. loa, trees. For the change from t to s, cf. Doric tparl as compared with 
108. Cf. Icel. Ar<era. G. ruhren^to stir; Icel. hrara tungu, to wag Attic tfniffl, he says, and Gk. ab for Lat. tu, thou. Moreover, there 
the tongue. And see Mouse. is a place called Retina^ of which the mod. name is Resina (White). 

BEBEWABD, the same as Bearward, q. v. Y* The etymology sometimes given from Gk. to flow (root / 5 v), 

BESCIND, to repeal, annul. (F.,-L.) In Blount’s Gloss., cd. can hardly be right, as it does not give the right vowel. The q cor| 
1674. - F. rescinder, ‘ to cut or pare off, to cancell ; ' Cot. - Lat. re- responds to Skt. d ; we may therefore compare Skt. ra/a, * the resin- 
seindere, to cut off, annul. - Lat. re-, back ; and scindere (g). seissus), ous exudation of the Shorea robusta ; ’ Benfey. Der. resin^ous, from 
to cut ; see Be- and ^hism. Der. resciss^ion, from O. F. resci&ion, O. F. resmew^, ‘full of rosin,* Cot.; resm-y. 

‘a rescision, a cancelling.’ Cot., from Lat. acc. reschsionem. BESIST, to stand against, oppose. (F.. - L.) Spelt resyste in 

BESCBIPT, an official answer, edict. (F., - L.) In Cotgrave. — Palsgrave ; resyst in Skelton, On the Death of Edw. IV, 1 . 1 1. - O. F. 
O. F. rescript^ * a rescript, a writing back, an answer given in writing;* resister, * to resist ; * Cot. — Lat. resistere, to stand back, stand still. 
Cot. — IaI. rescriptum, a rescript, reply ; neut. of rescriptus, pp. of withstand. — Lat. re-, back ; and sistere, to make to stand, set, also to 
reserihere, to write back ; see Be- and Scribe. stand fast, a causal verb formed from stare, to stand, cognate with E. 

BESCUE, to free from danger, deliver from violence. (F., — L.) stand. See Be- and Stand. Der. resht-ance, M. E. resisience, 
M.E. rescouen, rescowen, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. met. 5,!. Chaucer, C. T. 16377* from O. F. renstence (later resistance, as in 
3809. — O. F. rescourre, ‘ to rescue ; ’ Cot. The same word as Ital. Cotgrave, mod. F. resistance), which from Lat. resistenti-, crude form 
riscuotere. — l^w Lat. rescutere, which occurs a. d. 1308 (Ducange) ; of pres. part, of resistere', resistible, resistibil-tty, resist-less, resistless- 
which stands for reencutere. So also the O. F. rescousse, a rescue, ly, resistle ss-nes s. 

answers to Low Lat. rescussa »= Lat. re’excussa, fern. pp. of the same BESOIiVE, to separate into parts, analyse, decide. (L.) Chaucer 
verb ; and mod. F. recousse * Low Lat. recussa, the same sb. with the has resolved (with « - v) in the sense of ‘ thawed ; * tr. of Boethius, b. 
omission of ex. p. From Lat. re-, again ; and excutere (pp. ex- iv. met. 5, 1 . 3814. - Lat. resolvere, to untie, loosen, melt, thaw. - 
cussus), to shake off, drive away, comp, of ex, off, and quatere, to Lat. re-, again ; and solvere, to loosen ; see Be- and Solve. Der. 
shake ; see Be-, Ex-, and Quash. Der. rescue, sb., M. E. rescous, resolv-able ; resolv-ed ; resolv-ed-ly. All’s Well, v. 3. 332 ; resoiv-*ed-ness. 
Chaucer, C. T. 2645, from the O. F. rescousse, ‘rescue,’ Cot. Also resolute, L. L. L. v. 2. 705, from the pp. resolutus’, resolute-ly, 

I^SEABCH, a careful search. (F., — L.) * Research, a strict resolutcrness ; resolution, Macb. v, 5.42, from F. resolution, ‘ a resolu- 

inquiry;* Phillips, ed. 1706. From Be- and Search. Cf. O.F. tion,' Cot. 

recerche, ‘a diligent search,’ Cot. ; mod. F. recherche. BESOEANT, resounding. (L.) In Milton, P. L. xi. 563. — Lat. 

to be like. (F., — L.) M.E. resemblen, Gower, C. A. resonant-, stem of pres. part, of resonare, to resound. Cf. O. F. reson- 
iii. 1 1 7, 1 . 20. — O.F. resembler, ‘to resemble;’ Cot. Mod. F. res- nant, ‘resounding;’ Cot. See Besound. Der. resonance, suggested 
sembler. — F. re-, again ; and semhler, ‘ to seem, also to resemble,* id. by C). F. resonnance, * a resounding ; ’ Cot. 

— Lat. r«-, again ; and more generally to imitate, BESOBT, to go to, betake oneself, have recourse to. (F., — L.) 

copy, make like, from similis, like ; see Be- and Similar. Der. ‘ A 1 1 refuse, but that I might resorte Unto my loue ; ’ Lamentation 
resembl-ance, M. E. resemblaunce, Gower, C. A. i. 83, 1 . 4, from O. F. of Mary Magdalene, st. 43. The sb. resort is in Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 
resemblance, * a resemblance ; ’ Cot. iS.*)- - O. F. resortir, later ressortir, ‘ to issue, goe forth againe, resort, 

BESEETT, to take ill, be indignant at. (F., - L.) Orig. merely to recourse, repaire, be referred unto, for a full tryal, . . to appeale unto ; 
be sensible of a thing done to one ; see Trench, Select Glossary. In and to be removeable out of an inferior into a superior court ; * Cot. 
Beaumont, Psyche, canto iv. st. 156. ‘ To resent, to be sensible of, or (It was thus a law term.) Hence the sb. resort, later ressort, * the 
to stomach an affront ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. Blount’s Gloss, has only authority, prerogative, or jurisdiction of a sovereign court,’ Cot. 
the sb. resentment, also sjielt ressentiment. — O. F. resentir, ressentir. Littr^ explains that, the sense of ressort, sb., being a refuge or place 
* Se ressentir, to taste fully, have a sensible apprehension of ; se res- of refuge (hence, a court of appeal), the verb means to seek refuge 
sentir de inivre, to remember, to be sensible or desire a revenge of, to (hence, to appeal). — Low Lat. resortire, to be subject to a tribunal; 
find himself aggrieved at a thing ; ’ Cot. Thus the orig. sense was cf. resortiri, to return to any one. — Lat. re-, again ; and sortiri, to 
merely ‘to be fully sensible of,* without any sinister meaning. — F. rtf-, obtain; so that rtf. or/«W. would mean to re-obtain, gain by appeal, 
again; and sentir, to feel, from Lat. sentire, to feel; see Be- and hence to appeal, resort to a higher tribunal, or to resort generally, 
^nee. Per , resent-ment, from F. ressentiment ; resentful, -ly. Cf. Ital. risorto, royal power, jurisdiction ; quite distinct from risorm, 

BESEBVE, to keep back, retain. (F., — L.) M. E. reseruen (with resuscitated, which is the pp. of risorgere — Lat. resurgere, to rise again. 
u — v), Chaucer, C. T. 188. — O. F. reserver, ‘ to reserve,’ Cot. — Lat. p. The Lat. sortiri is lit. * to obtain by lot ; ’ from sorti-, crude form 
reseruare, to keep back. — Lat. re-, back ; and seruare, to keep ; see of sors, a lot. See Be- and Sort. Der. resort, sb., as above. 

Be- and Serve. Der. reserve, sb., from O. F. reserve, ‘ store, a BESOUlirD, to echo, sound again. (F., — L.) The final d is ex- 
reservation,* Cot. ; reserv-ed, reserv-ed-ly, -ness ; reserv-at-ion ; also crescent after n, as in the sb. sound, a noise. M. E. resounen, Chaucer, 
reservoir, a place where any thing (esp. water) is stored up, Swin- C.T. 1280. — O. F. resonner, resoner, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use 
bume’s Trav. in Spain, p. 1 99, from F. reservoir, ‘ a store-house,* Cot., in the 1 3 th cent. (Littrcf) ; mod. F. rhonner. — Lat. resonare. — Lat. re-\ 
which from Low Lat. reseruatorium (Ducange). and sonare, to sound, from sonus, a sound ; see Be- and Sound (3). 

BESIDE, to dwell, abide, inhere. (F., — L.) See Trench, Select j Der. reson-ant, q. v. 

Glossal^. In Shak. Temp. iii. i. 65. [Jhe sb. residence is much BESOUBC^, a supply, support, expedient. (F., — L.) In Cot- 
earlier, in Chaucer, C. T. 16128.] — O.F. resider, ‘ to reside, stay,* grave, to translate Y.ressource', he also gives the older form resource. 
Cot. — Lat. residere, to remain behind, reside. — Lat. re-, back ; and ‘ a new source, or spring, a recovery.* The sense is ‘ new source, 
sedere, to sit, cognate with E. lit ; see Be- and Sit. Der. resid-ence, fresh spring ; * hence, a new supply or fresh expedient. Compounded 
as above, from F. residence, * a residence, abode,* Cot. ; resid-ent, of Be- and Source. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 210, and c. 219 (R,) ; residrenti-al, BESPECT, regard, esteem. (F., - L.) In The Court of Love 
resid-enc-y; resid-enti-ar-y. And see resid-ue. (perhaps not earlier than a.d. 1500), 1 . 155. — F. respect, ‘respect, re- 

BESIDIJE, the remainder. (F,, — L.) M. E. residue, P. Plowman, gard; ’ Cot. — Lat. respectum, acc. of respectus, a looking at, respect, 
B. vi. 102. — O. F.midK, ‘the residue, overplus,' Cot.— Lat. residuum, regard. — Lat. respectus, pp. of respicere, to look at, look back upon, 
a remainder ; neut. of residuus, remaining. - Lat. resid-ere, to remain, —Lat. re-, back ; and specere, to see, spy. See Be- and Spy. Der. 
also to reside; see Beside. Der. residu-al, resid%t-ar~y. Doublet, respect, verb, Cor. iii. i. 307, and very common in respect-able, 

residuum, which is the Lat. form. from F. respectable, * respectable,* Cot. ; respect-abl-y, respect-abil-i-ty ; 

BESIGN, to yield up. (F., — L.) M. E. resignen, Chaucer, C.T. I respectful, respect-futly ; respective, from F. res^ctif, ‘respective,* 
5300. — F. resigner, ‘to resigne, surrender;* Cot. — Lat. resignare, to Cot.; resp'ect-ive-ly. Doublet, respite. 

unseal, annul, assign back, resign. Lit. * to sign back or again.* See BESFIBE, to breathe, take rest. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, F.Q. iii. 
Be- and Sign. Der, resign-at-ion, from F. resignation, * a resigna- 3. 36. — F. respirer, ‘ to breathe, vent, gaspe; * Cot. — Lat. respirare, 
tion ; * Cot. to breathe. — Lat. re-, again ; and spirare, to blow ; see Be- and 

BESXLIEETTt rebounding. (L.) ^ ‘Whether there be any such Spirit. *Det. res fir-able, respir-abil-i-ty \ respir-ation,hovfxl^* re- 
resilience in Eccho’s ;* Bacon* Nat. Hist. § 245. — Lat. resilient-, stem spiratiofs, ‘a respiration,* Cot. ; respir-at-or, respir-at-or-y. 
of pres, part, of resUere, to leap back, rebound. -Lat. re-, back ; and BESPITE, a delay, pause, temporary lepneve. (F.,— L.) ‘ Thre 
f o/^rtf, to leap; see Be- and 8 went. Tivs. resilience. Also rtfsi///, q.v. dayes haf respite',^ Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Lan^off, p. 375, 1 . 2. 
BESIN) IkOSIK^ an inflammable substance, which flows from Better spelt respit (with short {).-(). F. respit (12th cent.), ‘a respit, 
trees. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) is the belter and older form. * Great ia delay, a time or term of forbearance ; a protection of one, three, .or 
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five yeares granted by the prince unto a debtor/ &c. ; Cot. The 
orig. sense & regard, respect had to a suit on the part of a prince or 
judge, and it is a mere doublet of rtspect, Lat. acc. respeetum ; see 
Bespeot. Per. respite, verb, Chaucer, C. T. 11886. Doublet, 
respect, • 

]^SFIiENDB!NTF, very bright. (L.) (Not from O. F., which 
has the form resplendissanf, see Cotgrave.) * Resplendent with 
glory;* Craft of Lovers, st. 5, 1 . s; in Chauceris Works, ed. 1561, 
fol. 391.— Lat. resplendent*, stem of pres. part, of resplendere, to shine 
brightly, lit. to shine again. — Lat. re*, again ; and splendere, to shine ; 
see Be- and Splendour. Der. resplendent-ty, resplendence, 
BXiSFOIirD, to answer, reply. (F., — L.) ' For his great deeds 

respond his speeches great,’ i. e. answer to them ; Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, 
b. X. c. 40. — O. F. respondre, * to answer ; also, to match, hold cor- 
respondency with;* Cot.— Lat. responder e (pp. responsus), to answer. 
— Lat. re*, back, in return ; and spondere, to promise ; see Be- and 
Sponsor. Der. respond*ent, Tjudall, Works, p. 171, col. 2, 1 . 47, 
from Lat. respondent*, stem of pres. part, of respondere*, response, 
M. E. response, spelt respons in Rob. of llrunnc, tr. of Langtoft, p. 98, 
1 . 14, from O. F. response, *an answer,* Cot., — Lat. responsum, neut. of 

S K responsus*, respons*ihle, respons*ibl*y, respons-ibil*i*ty ; respons-ive, 
amlet, v. 2. 159, from O. F. responsif, * responsive, answerable,’ Cot. ; 
respons*ive*ly. Also cor*respond, q. v. 

BEST ( I), repose, quiet, pause. (E.) M.E. reste (dissyllabic), 
Chaucer, C. T. 9739, 9736. The final e is due to the form of the 
oblique cases of the A. S. sb. — A. S. rest, rast, fern, sb., rest, quiet ; 
but the gen., dat., and acc. sing, take final *e, making reste, raste ; see 
Grein, ii. 372, -f" Du. rust, + Dan. and Swed. rast, -f* Icel. rost, the 
distance between two resting-places, a mile. + Goth, rasta, a stage 
of a journey, a mile. + O. H. G. rasta, rest ; also, a measure of dis- 
tance. p. All from the Teut. type RASTA, Fick, iii. 246 ; to 
be divided as RA-STA. And just as we have bla*st from blow, so 
here the root is ^ RA, to rest, whence Skt. ram, to rest, rejoice at, 
sport, and the sb. pleasure, as also the Gk. ipohj, rest, and prob. 
tpMs, love ; see Bam, Erotic. Der. rest, verb, A. S. restan, Grein, 
ii- rest*less, rest-less- ly, rest-less-ness, 

BEST (2), to remain, be left over. (F.,-iL.) Perhaps obsolete; 
but common in Shak. * Nought rests for me but to make open pro- 
clamation ; ’ 1 Hen. VI, i. 3. 70. The sb. rest, remainder, is still 
common; it occurs in Surrey, tr. of Virgil, ^En. ii, 651 (Lai. text); 
see Richardson. — F. rester, * to rest, remaine ; ’ Cot. — Lat. restore, 
to stop behind, stand still, remain. — Lat. re*, behind, back ; and 
stare, to stand, cognate with E. stand ; see Be- and Stand. Der. 
rest, sb., as above, from F. reste, ‘ a rest, residue, remnant ;* Cot. And 
see rest-ive, ar*rest. Rest-harrow ^arrest-harrow (Fr. arrke-bamf), 
BESTAXTBAETf U place for refreshment. (F., — L.) Borrowed 
from mod. F. restaurant, lit. * restoring ; * pres. part, of restaurer, to 
restore, refresh ; see Bestore. Cot. has : ‘ restaurant, a restorative.* 
BESTITIJTION, the act of restoring. (F., — L.) M. E. restitw* 
cion, P. Plowman, B. v. 235, 238. — F. restitution, ‘ a restitution.* — 
Lat. restituiionem, acc. of restitutio, a restoring. — Lat. restitutus, pp. of 
restituere, to restore. — Lat, re-, back ; and statuere, to place ; see fee- 
and Statute, Stand. Der. restitue, verb, in P. Plowman, B. v. 281 
(obsolete) ; fro m F. restituer, 

BESTIVE, unwilling to go forward, obstinate. (F.,— L.) Some- 
times confused with restless, though the orig. sense is very different. 
In old authors, it is sometimes confused with resty, adj., as if from 
rest (1 ) ; but properly resty or restie stands for Q.F. restif. ‘ Grow restie, 
nor go on ;* Chapman, tr. of Homer, Iliad, v. 234. ‘ When there be 
not stonds, nor restiveness in a man’s nature;’ Bacon, Essay 40, Of 
Fortune. See further in Trench, Select Glossary. — F. restif, ‘restie, 
stubborn, drawing backward, that will not go forward ; ’ Cot. Mod. 
F. rd^i/. — F. rester, ‘to rest, remain ;* Cot. See Best (2). % Thus 

the true sense of restive is stubborn in keeping one’s place ; a restive 
horse is, properly, one that will not move for whipping ; the shorter 
form resty is preserved in prov. E. rusty, restive, unruly (Halliwell) ; 
to turn rusty is to be stubborn. Der. restive-ness, 

BESTOBE, to repair, replace, return. (F., — L.) M. E, restoren, 
Rob. of Glouc., p. 500, 1. 10. — O. ¥, restorer {BnTgay), also restaurer, 
*to restore/ Cot. — Lat. restaurare, to restore.- Lat. re-, again ; and 
staurare* (not used), to establish, make firm, a verb derived from an 
adj. stourus^ — Gk. aravpds, that which is firmly fixed, a stake -Skt. 
sthdvara, fixed, stable, which is derived from ^ STA, to stand, with 
suffix - 4 tfara, See Be- and Stand ; also Store. Der. restor-ai*ion, 
M. E. restauraohn, Gower, C. A. iii. 23, 1 . i, from F. restauration — 
^t. acc. restaurationem ; restor*at*ive, M. E. restauratif, Gower, C. A. 
iii. 30, 1 . 15 . Also restaur*ant, q. v. 

BESTBAIN, to hold back, check, limit. (F.,-L.) M. E. re* 
streinen, restreignen, Gower, C. A. iii. 206, 1 . 10; Chaucer, C.T. 14505. 
— F, restraindre, ‘ to restrain,* Cot. ; mod. F. restreindre, — Lat, re* 
^tringere, to drfiw b^ick tightly, bind back. — Lat. re*, back; and 


trot^stringere, to draw tight ; see Be- and Stringent. Der. restraint, 
Surrey, Prisoned in Windsor, 1 . 52, from O. F. restraincte, ‘ a restraint/ 
Cot., fern, of restrainct, old pp. of restraindre. Also restrict, in Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments, p. 1173 (R*)» from Lat. restrietus, pp. of re* 
stringers ; restrict*ion, tr. of More’s Utopia, ed. Arber, b. ii (Of their 
iourneyng), p. 105, 1 . 9, from F. restriction, ‘ a restriction,* Cot. ; re* 
strict- i ve, re striet*ive*ly, 

BESXXliT, to ensue, follow as a consequence. (F., - L.) In Levins, 
ed. 1570. — O.F. resulter, ‘ to rebound, or leap back ; also, to rise of, 
come out of;* Cot. — Lat. resultare, to spring back, rebound; fre- 
quentative of resilere, to leap back ; formed from a pp. resultus, not 
in use. See Besilient. Der. result, sb., a late word ; result*ant, a 
mathematical term, from the stem of the pres. part. 
resume, to take up again after interruption. (F., — L.) * I 

resume, I take agayne ; * Palsgrave. — O. F. resumer, ‘ to resume ; * 
Cot. — Lat. resumere, to take again. — Lat. re-, again ; and sumere, to 
take. p. 'The Lat. sumere is a compound of st<6, under, up ; and 
emere, to take, bny. See Bedeem. Der. resum-able, resumpt-ion, 
formed from Lat. resumptio, which is from the pp. resumptus, 
BESUBBECTION, a rising again from the dead. (F., - L.) 
M. E. resurrectioun, resurexioun ; P. Plowman, B. xviii. 425. — O. F, 
resurrection, ‘ a resurrection,* Cot. — Lat. acc. resurrectionem, from nom. 
m«rrtfc/io. — Lat. resurrectus, pp. oiresurgere, to rise again. — Lat. re*, 
again ; and sumere, to rise ; see Be- and Source. 
BE8USCITATE, to revive. (L.) Orig. a pp., as in: 'our 
mortall bodies shal be resuscitate ; * Bp. Gardner, Exposicion, On the 
Presence, p. 65 (R.) — Lat. resuscitatus, pp. of resuscitare, to raise up 
again. — Lat. re-, again ; and suscitare, to raise up, put for sub-citare, 
compounded of sw6, up, under, and citare, to summon, rouse. See 
Be-, Sub-, and Cite. Der. resuscitai*ion ; resuscitat-ive, from O. F. 
resuscitatif, ‘ resuscitative,’ Cot. 

BET AIL, to sell in small portions. (F.,— L.) In Shak. L. L. L. 
V. 2. 317. Due to the phrase to sell by retail, 'Sell by whole-sale 
and not by retaile ; * Haclcluyt, Voyages, vol. i. p. 506, 1 . 34. To sell 
by retail is to sell by ‘ the shred,’ or small portion. — O. F. retail, ‘ a 
shred, paring, or small peece cut from a thing ; ’ Cot. — O. F. retailler, 
‘ to shred, pare, elm ; ’ id. — F. re- ( = Lat. re-), again ; and tailler, to 
cut ; see Be- and Tailor. Der. retail, sb. (which is really the more 
orig. word> ; see above. Cf. de-tail, 

BETAXE, to hold back, detain. (F., — L.) In Skelton, Phylyp 
Sparrow, 1 . 1126. * Of them that list all uice for to retains ;* Wyatt, 
Sat. ii. 1 . 21. Spelt retayne in Palsgrave. — F. retenir, ‘to retaine, 
withholde ; ’ Cot. — Lat. retinere, to hold back. — Lat. re*, back ; and 
tenere, to hold ; see Be- and Tenable. Der. retain*ahle ; retain-er. 
Hen. VIII, ii. 4. 113; retent-ion, q. v., retin-ue, q. v. 
BETAlilATE, to repay. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 
Lat. retaliatus, pp. of reialiare, to requite, allied to taiio, retaliation 
in kind. Cf. Lat. lex talionis, the law of retaliation. p. It is 
usual to connect these words with Lat. talis, such, like ; but this is 
by no means certain. Vani9ek connects them with Skt. tul, to lift, 
weigh, compare, equal ; cf. Skt. tula, a balance, equality, tu/ya, equal; 
these words are from ^ TAL, to lift, weigh, make equal, for which 
see Tolerate. Per. retaliat-ion, n coined word ; retaliat-ive, retali* 
at-or*y, 

BETABD, to make slow, delay, defer. (F., — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. — O. F. retarder, ‘ to foreslow, hinder;* Cot. — X^t. retardare, to 
dela^— Lat. re-, back ; and tardare, to make slow, from tardus, slow. 
See fee- and Tardy. Der. retard-at-ion, 

BETCH, BEACH, to try to vomit. (E.) Sometimes spelt reach, 
but quite distinct from the ordinary verb to reach. In Todd’s J ohnson ; 
without an example. ‘ Reach, to retch, to strive to vomit ; ’ Peacock, 
Gloss, of v^ords nsed in ManW and Corringham (Lincoln). — A. S. 
hrdum, to try to vomit, iElfric’s Glqs. 26 (Bos worth); whence: 
*Phtisis, wyrs-hriBcing, vsl wyrs-dt-spiung ; ’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 19, 
col. 2, 1 . 12. — A.S. hrtke, a cough, or spittle ; in hrdc-phrcec, sore 
throat, id. 1 . a ; cf. Ijtrdca, the throat (— G. rachen), Ps. cxiii. 15.4‘Icel. 
hrcekja, to retch ; from krdki, spittle. Allied to Gk. Kpd{€iv (— 
yeiv), to c roak. 

BETENTIOH, power to retain, or act of retaining. (F.,— L.) 
In Shak. Tw. Nt. ii. 4. 99 ; v. 84. — F. retention, * a retention ; ’ Cot. 
— I^t. retentionem, acc. of retentia, a retaining. — Lat. retentus, pp. of 
retinere ; see Betain. Der. retent-ive, retent-ive-ly, -ness. 
BETICENT, very silent. (L.) Modern ; the sb. reticence is in 
Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 841 (R.) — Lat. reticent-, stem of pres, 
part, of reticere, to be very silent. — I^t. re-, again, hence, very much; 
and tacere, to be silent ; see fee- and Tacit. Der. reticence, front 
F. reticence, * silence,* Cot., from Lat. reticentia, 

BETICUXE, a little bag to be carried in the hand. (F.,*«L) 
Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. Borrowed from F. ritieule, a net 
for the hair, a reticule ; Littre. - Lat. reticulum, a little net, a . reticule; 
double dimin. (with suffix -cu-lu) from reti*, crude form of rtte,%vaX, 
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Root uncertain. Der. riticuUar^ r§tieul-att, retieul-at-ed i also ^c. 17, from F. retrorradattm, *a retrogradation,* Cot., formed from 
i. e. net'like ; rtti-form^ in the form of a net ; also rtti-naf q. v. retrogradatus t pp . of retrogradare^ collateral form of retr^gradi, 
RETINA, the innermost coating of the eye. (L.) Called RETROSI^CT, a contemplation of the past. (L.) Used by 

formii tunica, or Retina* in Phillips, ed. 1706. ^ called because it Addison in The Freeholder (TeSid ; no reference). Pope has r#/ro* 
resembles a fine network. .^parentW a coined word ; from rafi-, s^ctive, adj., itbral Essays, £p. i. 1 . 99. Swift has retrospection 
crude for m of r ete, a net ; see iMtioiue. (Todd ; no reference). * Retrospect, or Retrospection, looking back ; * 

RETINUES, a suite or body of retainers. (F., •« L.) M. K. retenue, Phillips, ed. 1 706. Coined from Lat. retrospectus, unused pp. of retro* 
Chaucer, C. T. 9504, 6975. «i O. F. retenue, *a retinue ; * Cot. ; fern, spicere, to look back. Lat. retro*, backward ; and speeere, to look ; 
of retenu, pp. of retenir, to retain ; see see Retro- and Spy. 

RETIRE, to retreat, recede, draw back. (F., - Teut.) In Shak. RETURN, to come back to the same place, answer, retort. 
Temp. iv. 161.— O. F. retirer, ‘to retire, withdraw;’ Cot. — F. re*, (F.,— L.) M. E. returnen, retoumen, Chaucer, C. T. 2097 ; Rom. of 
back; and tirer, to draw, pull, pluck, a word of Teut. origin. See the Rose, 382, 384. F. retourner, ‘to return;* Cot. — F. re*, back; 
Re* and Tirade. Der. retire*ment, Meas. for Meas. v. 130, from F. and toumer, to turn ; see Re- and Turn. Der. return, sb., King 
retirement, ‘ a retiring,* Cot. Ali saun der, 1 . 600. Der. return*able. 

RETORT, a censure returned ; a tube used in distillation. REUNION, REUNITE ; see Re* and Unit. 

(F., — L.) In both senses, it is the same word. The chemical retort REVEAIi, to unveil, make known. (F., — L.) Spelt revde, Spenser, 
is so called from its * twisted * or bent tube ; a retort is a sharp reply F. Q. iii. 2. 48. — Y, reveler, ‘ to reveale ; ’ Cot. — Lat. reuelare, to un- 
‘ twisted * back or returned to an assailant. ‘ The retort courteous ; * veil, draw back a veil. — Lat. re*, back ; and uelare, to veil, from uelum. 
As You Like It, v. 4. 76. ‘ She wolde retorte in me and my mother ;* a veil ; see Re- and Veil. Dor. revel*at*ion, M.E.rei/f/acio«A,Wyclif, 
Henrysoun, Test. 01 Creseide, st. 41 . — F. retorte, ‘ a retort, or crooked Rom. xvi. 25, from F. revelation,^ o revelation,* Cot. — Lat. reuelationem, 
body,* Cot. ; fern, of retort, * twisted, twined, . . retorted, violently re- acc . of reu elatio, formed from reuelatus, pp. of reuelare, 
turned,* id. ; pp. of retordre, ‘ to wrest back, retort ; * id. — Lat. retor* REVEILLE, an alarum at break of day. (F., — L.) • Sound a 

(pp. re/orf 1/5), to twist back. — Lat. re*, back ; and /orguere, to reveille, sound, sound;* Dryden, A Secular Masque, 61. ‘Save 
twist ; see Re* and Torsion. where the fife its shrill reveilU screams ; * Campbell, Gertrude, pt. iii. 

RETOUCH, RETRACE ; from Re* and Touch, Trace. st. 7. Now a trisyllabic word. The last syllable is difficult of ex* 
RETRACT, to revoke. (F., — L.) In Levins, ed. 1570. [The I planation, as the F. word is r^eil, an awaking, reveille ; as in battre 
remark in Trench, Study of Words, lect. iii, that the primary mean- le reveil, sonner le riveil, to beat, to sound the reveille (Hamilton), 
ing is ‘ to reconsider,* is not borne out by the etymology ; ‘ to draw It is perhaps due to some misconception by Englishmen with respect 
back * is the older sense.] — O. F. retracter, ‘ to recant, revoke,* Cot. to the F. word rather than to a derivation from reveilU, pp. of riveiller, 

— Lat. retractare, to retract ; frequentative of retrahere (pp. retractus), to rouse, which is the allied verb. fi. The sb. reveil « O. F. resveil, 

to draw back. — Lat. re*, back ; and trahere, to draw ; see Re* and ‘ a hunt*s-up or morning-song for a new married wife, the day after 
Trace. Der. retract-ion, from O. F. retraction, * a retraction,* Cot. ; the marriage.* The verb riveiller ^O. F. resveiller, * to awake ; * Cot. 
retract-ive, retract-ive-ly ; also retract-ile, i. e. that can be drawn back, — F. re- ( = Lat. re*), again ; and O. F. esveiller, to waken (Cot.), 
a coined word. And see retreat. from Low Lat. exuigilare ♦, not found, but a mere compound of ex, 

RETREAT, a drawing back, a place of retirement. (F.,— L.) out, and uigilare, to wake, watch, from uigil, wakeful. See Re-, 
Spelt retreit in Levins. ‘ llet is to maken beau retrete* — it is better Ex-, and vigil. 

to make a good retreat ; Gower, C. A. iii. 356. — O. F. retrete (Llttre), REVEL, a carouse, noisy feast, riotous or luxurious banquet, 
later retraite, spelt retraicte in Colgrave, * a retrait, a place of refuge ;* (F., — L.) The sb. is older than the verb in English. M. E. reuel 

fem. of retret, retrait, pp. of retraire, ‘ to withdraw ;* Cot. — Lat. re* {^revet), Chaucer, C. T. 271Q, 4400, Legend of Good Women, 2251 ; 
trahere, to draw back ; see Retract. Der. retreat, verb, Milton, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 442 ; Will, of Paleme, 1953. [On the strength 
P. L. ii. 547. of Chaucer’s expression, ‘ And made revel al the longe night * (C. T. 

RET]I^NCH, to curtail expenses. (F., — L. ?) In Phillips, ed. 2719), Tyrwhitt explained revel as * an entertainment, properly during 
1706. — O.F. rc/rencAcr, ‘ to cut, strike, or chop off, to curtail, dimin- the night* This is an attempt at forcing an etymology from h; 
ish ; * Cot. Mod. F. retramher. — F. re- ( = Lat. re-), back ; and reveiller, to wake, which is almost certainly wrong ; and a little 
O. F. trencher, * to cut ; ’ Cot. See Re* and Trench. Der. research shews that the dictum is entirely groundless. In Will, of 
retreneh-ment, Phillim. Paleme, 1953, the revels are distinctly said to have taken place 

RETRIBUTION, requital, reward or punishment. (F.,— L.) in the forenoon-, and in Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 2251, 
In Minsheu, ed. 1627.— F.rtf/n6«/io«, * a retribution, requital!;* Cot. we read that ‘This revel, full of song and full of daunce, 

— Lat. retrihutionem, acc. of retributio, recompense. — Lat. retributus. Lasted a fourtenight, or little lasse,* which quite precludes a special 

pp. of retribuere, to restore, repay.— Lat. re-, back; and tribuere, to reference to the night.] — O. F. revel, which Roquefort explains 
assira, mve ; see Re* and Tribute. Der. retribut-ive. by * pride, rebellion, sport, jest, disturbance, disorder, delay.* ‘ Plains 

RETRIEVE, to recover, bring back to a former state. (F.,— est de joie ct de reve/* — is full of joy and revelry; Le Vair Palcfroy, 
L.) ‘I retreve, I fynde agayne, as houndes do their game, je 1 . 760; id. ‘La dou9ors de tens novel Fait changier ire en revH* 
retrouue ; * Palsgrave. Levins has : ‘ retrive, retrudere ; * he must the sweetness of the fresh season changes anger into sport ; Bartsch, 
mean the same word. Prob. in still earlier use as a term of the Chrestomathie, col. 323, 1 . 28. According to Diez, it also appears as 
chase. Just as in the case of contrive, the spelling has been altered ; rivel, p. The word presents great difficulty. The opinion of Dieis 
probably retreve was meant to represent the occasional form re- seems best, viz. that it is connected with O. F. reveler, to rebel, re- 
treuver of the O. F. retrover, later retrouver, — F. retrouver, ‘ to find volt (Roquefort) ; so that the orig. sense would be * revolt, uproar, 
again ; * Cot. — F. re*, again ; and trouver, to find. See Contrive riot, tumult.* Cf. also O. F. reveU, proud, i, e. orig. rebellious. See 
and Ortfover. Thus the successive spellings are retreve (for retreuve), the passage in the Roman de la Rose, 8615, cited by Roquefort and 
retrive, retrieve, Der. retriev-er, retriev-able. in Bartsch, col. 382, 1 . 35 ; ‘ Quil vous fust avis que la terre Vousist 

RETRO-, backwards, prefix. (L. ; or F., — L.) Lat. retro-, enprendre estrif ou guerre Au ciel destre miex estelee ; Tant ert par 
backwards. A comparative form, with comp, suffix -tro (from sesfleursrei/f/«* — that you would have thought that the earth wished 
Aryan *tar), as in ul-tro, ci-tro, in-tro ; from red* or r#-, back. Thus to enter into a strife or war with heaven as to being better adorned 
the s ense is * more backward.* See Re-. with stars ; so ^eatly was it puffed up by its flowers. Here revelee»» 

RETROCESSION, a going back. (L.) A coined word, and I rendered rebellious, made conceited. The adj. reveleux (Roquefort) 
not common ; see an exanmle in Richardson. As a math, term, in meant blustering, riotous ; from which it is an easy step to the sense 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Formea with suffix -ion (— F. *io«, Lat. ionem) of ‘ indulging in revelry.* y. The word also occurs in Provcn9al; 
from retrocess*us, pp. of retrocedere, to go backwards; see Retro* and in Bartsch, Chrest. Prov., col. 133, 1 . 19, we have : * e rics horn ab 
Cede. ‘ The classical Lat. sb. is retrocessus, pauc de revel * — and a rich man with but little hospitality, i. e. little 

RETROORADE, going backwards, from better to worse. (L.) I given to revelry. 8. If this view be right, the sb. revel is from the 
In early astronomical use, with respect to a planet’s apparent back* verb reveler — Lat, rebellare, to rebel ; see Rebel. t. Scheler 
Ward motion. M. E. retrograd, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, ed. opposes this solution, and links revel to F. river, to dream ; but the 
Skeat, pt. ii. $ 4, 1 . 31 ; § 35, 1 . 12. — Lat. retrogradus, going back- e in river seems to have been long, and the form rivel (noted above 
ward ; used of a planet. — Lat. retrogradi, to go backward. — Lnt as a variant of revel) can hardly be explained except by supposing 
i*#/ro*, backward ; and grodi, to go, from gradws, a step ; see Retro* that rtf* (« n-) is the ordinanr prefix; just as Florio gives both 
and Grade. Der. retrograde, verb, from O. F. retrograder, ‘ to rebellare and ribellare as the ftal. verb * to rebel.* See Scheler’s 
recoyle, retire,* Cot. ; retrofress*ion, in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, article on F. river, Der. revel, verb, M. E. revelen. Poems and Lives 
b. vi. c. 3, last section, as if from Lat. retrogressio ♦ (but the classical of Saints, ed. Fumivall, xxx. 15 (Stratmann), from O. F. reveler, to 
form is retrogressus), from retrogressus, pp. of retrogradi. Hence rebel, be riotous, as above ; revell*er, M. E. revelour, Chaucer, C. T. 
retrogress-ive, 4 y, Also retrograd-atdon, Holland, tr. of Plinie, b. ii.^ ^4589 ; revel*iy, M. E. revelrie, Rom. of the Rose, 720. ^ Not# 
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also M. E. reveloust foil of revelry, full of jest, Chaucer, C. T. 13934,^ ^ Re- and Vision. Der. rwistt sb., revis-^il, nvis-^ ; nvisHon, from 
» O. F. reveleux (as above) ; which famishes one more link in fiic F. revision^ ‘ a revision, revise, review,* Cot. 
evi dence. REVISIT, to visit again. (F.,- L.) In Hamlet, i. 4. 53. From 

REVENGE, to injure in return, avenge. (F.,-L.) In Palsgrave. Re- and Vii^t. 

* To rwMgtf the dethe of our fathers ; * Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol.ii. REVIVE, to return to life, consciousness, or vigour, recover, 
c. 340 (R.) •• O. F. revenger (Palsgrave), later revencher^ * to wreak, (F.— L.) In Palsgrave; and in K. Lear, iv. 6. 47. Also used actively, 
or revenge himselfe,’ Cot., who gives the form revengS for the pp. as : * to revive the dcd * ■= to reanimate the dead ; Spenser, F. Q. ii. 3. 
Mod. F. revancher; whence the phrase en revanche, in return, to make 23. F. revivre, ‘to revive, recover, return unto life,* Cot. — Lat. 
amends; by a bettering of the sense. — F. re-, again; and older reuiuere, to live again. — Lat. re-, again; and muere, to live; see 

form vengier, to take vengeance, from Lat. uindicare. See lie- and Re- and Vivid. Der. revival, revival-ist, rewv-er. Also reviv^ffy. 
Vengeance ; also Avenge, Vindicate. Der. revenge, sb., fro m re- and vivify ; revivi-Jic~at-ion. 

Spenser, •F.Q. i. 6. 44 ; revengeful, Hamlet, iii. 1. 126 ; revengeful ly ; REVOKE, to repeal, recall, reverse. (F.,— L.) Levins, ed. 1570, 
reven ge’-m ent, I Hen. IV, iii. 2. 7. Doublet, revindicate. has both revoke and revocate. * I rew^e, je reuocque; ’ Palsgrave. •• 

REVENUE, income. (F., — L.) Lit. ‘ that which comes back or O. F. revoequer (omitted by Cotgrave), to revoke ; mod. F. r^oquer, 
is returned to one.* Often accented revenue ; Temp. i. 3. 98. — O. F. — Lat. reuocare. to call back. — Lat. re-, back ; and uocare, to call. 
revenue, ‘ revenue, rent ;* Cot, Fern, of revenu, pp. of revenir, to re- See Re- and Voice. Der. revoc-at-ion, from F. revocation, ‘ a re- 
turn, come back. — F. re-, back ; and venir, to come. — Lat. re-, back ; vocation,* Cot., from Lat.acc. reuocationem ; revoc-ahle, from F. reiw- 
and uen^, to come, cognate with E. come. See Re- and Come. able, ‘ revokable,' €tot. * Lat. reuocabilis ; revoc-abl-^y ; ir-revoc-able. 
REVERBERATE, to re-echo, reflect sound. (L.) In Levins, BLEVOIiT, a turning away, rebellion. (F., — Ital., — L.) InShak. 
ed. 1570. — Lat. reuerberatus, pp. of reuerberare, to beat back. — Lat. Merry Wives, i. 3. i.ii. — F. revolte, ‘ a revolt, a rebellion,* Cot. — 
re-, back ; and uerberare, to beat, from nerber, a scourge, lash, whip, O. Ital. revolta (mod. rivoUa), * a reuolt, turning, an ouerthrow ;* 
of uncertain origin. Der. reverherat^ion, M. E. reuerberacioun, Florio. Fern, of revolto, ‘ turned, revolted, ouerthrowne, ouerturned,* 
Chaucer, C. T. 78*5* from F. reverberation, * a reverberation,* Cot. = &c. ; Florio. This is the pp. of revolvere, ‘ to revolve, ponder, tume, 

Lat. acc. reuerberationem. Also reverberat-or-y ; and reverb (a coined ouerwhelme ; ’ id. See Revolve. Der. revolt, verb, K. John, iii. 
word, by contraction), K. Lear, i. 1. 156. 1. 257, from F. revclter, O. Ital. revoUare\ rev 6 Lt-er\ revolting, 

REVERE, to venerate, regard with awe. (F., — L.) Not an early revolt -in g-ly. 
word, to reverence being used instead. In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. REVOLVE, to roll round, move round a centre. (L.) ‘This 

— O. F. reverer (mod. reverer), * to reverence,’ Cot. — Lat. reuereri, to meditacion by no waie reuoluex * Test, of Love, b. i, in Chaucer’s 
revere, stand in awe of. — Lat. re-, again (here intensive) ; and uereri. Works, «i. 1561, fol. 293, back, col. i, 1 . 10. — Lat. reuoluere, to roll 
to fear, feel awe (corresponding to the E. phrase to he wary, to back, revolve. — Lat. re-, back; and uoluere (pp. uolutus), to roll. 
beware), from the same root as wary. See Re- and Wary. Der. See Re- and Voluble. Der. revolv-er\ revolut-ion, M.E. reuolucion, 
rever-ence, in early use, M. E. reverence, Rob. of Glouc., p, 553, 1 . 18, Gower, C. A. ii. 61, 1 . 21, from F. revolution^ Lat. acc. reuolutionem. 
King Alisaunder, 793, from O. F. reverence, * reverence,* Cot. « Lat. from nom. reuolutio, a revolving, due to reuolutus, pp. of reuoluere, 
reuerentia, respect. Hence reverence, vb., Minsheu, ed. 1627,?. Plow- Hence revolution-ar-y, -he, -ist. And see revolt. 

man, C. xiv. 248, from O. F. reverencer, ‘to reverence,’ Cot. ; rever- REVULSION, a tearing away, sudden forcing back. (F., — L.) 
enti-al, from F. reverential, ‘ reverent,* Cot. Also rever-ent, Chaucer, Used by Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 66, to mean the withdrawal of blood 
C. T. 8063, from O. F. reverent (14th century, see Littre, s. v. rivir- from one part to another in the body. — F. revulsion, *a revulsion, 
end), which from Lat. reuerendus, fut. pass. part, of reuereri ; later plucking away ; also, the drawing or forcing of humours from one 
form rever-end. Frit h’s W orks, p. 105, col. 2, 1 . 40. part of the body into another; ’ Cot. — Lat. reuulsionem, acc. of re- 

REVERIE, REVER Y, a dreaming, irregular train of thought, uulsio, a tearing away. — Lat. reuulsus, pp. of reuellere, to pluck back. 
(F., — L.) ‘When ideas float in the mind without any reflection or —Lat. re-, back; and uellere, to pluck, of uncertain origin. Der, 
regard of the understanding, it is that which the French call resvery ; revuls-ive. And see con-vuhe. 

our language has scarce a name for it ;* Locke, Human Understanding, REWARD, to requite, recompense, give in return. (F., — L. and 
b. ii. c. 19 (R.) — F. reverie, formerly resverie, * a raving, idle talking, Teut.) M. E. rewarden, verb, P. Plowman, B. xi. 129, Wyclif, Hcb, 
dotage, vain fancy, fond imagination ;’ Cot. — F. r^er, formerly resver, xi. 26. Also reward, sb., used exactly in the sense of regard, of 
‘ to rave, dote, speak idly, talke like an asse ;* id. p. The F. rever which it is a mere doublet. ‘Took reward of no man ’ — paid regard to 
is the same word as the Lorraine raver, whence E. rave ; see Rave, no one, P. Plowman, C. v. 40; see Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 
Cotg rave’ s explanation of rever by the E. rave is thus justified. prol. 399 ; Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1881 ; Will, of Paleme, 

REVERSE, opposite, contrary, having an opposite direction. 3339. — O. F. rewarder, the same as regarder, to regard (Burguy).— 
(F., — L.) The adj. use seems to be the oldest in E. ; it precedes O. F. re- (=Lat. re-), back ; and warder, the same mgarder, a word 
the other uses etymologically. M. E. re«ers (« revers). ‘A vice of Teut. origin. See Regard, Guard, Ward. The orig. sense 
reuers unto this * « a vice opposite this ; Gower. C. A. i. 167, 1 . 3. is to mark or heed, as a lord who observes a vassal, and regards 
‘ A 1 the reuers sayn * *=:say just the contrary ; Chaucer, C. T. 14983. — him as worthy of honour or punishment ; hence, to requite. Der. 
O.F. revers, ‘ strange, uncoth, crosse ; ’ Cot. — Lat. reuersus, lit. turned reward, sb., O. F". reward, the same as regard. Not connected 

back, reversed, pp. of reuertere, to turn backward, return, — Lat. re-, with guerdon, as suggested in Richardson. Doublet, regard, 
back; and uertere, to turn; see Re- and Verse. Der. reverse, REYNARD, ReNARD, a fox. (F..— Teut.) In Dryden, 
verb, Gower, C. A. i. 3, 1 . 7 ; reverse, sb.. Merry Wives, ii. 3. 37, from The Cock and the Fox, 581,663, 731, 768, 794, 803. ‘ Hyer [here] 
¥. revers, ‘a back blow,* Cot. Cf. F. les revers de fortune, ‘the begynneth thystorye [the history] of reynard ;* Caxton, tr. of 

crosses [reverses] of fortune;’ id. Also Levins, from F. Reynard the Fox, a.d. 1481. See the Introductory Sketch to The 

reversion, ‘a reverting,’ Cot. ; hence revers-ion-ar-y. Also revers-al. History of Reynard the Fox, ed. W. J. Thoms, Percy Soc„ 1844.— 
Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 15, 1 . 26 ; revers-ible. And F. renard, regnard (mod. F. r<!nard), ‘ a fox ;* Cot. p. Of Teut. 
see reifert. origin ; the famous epic is of Low G. origin, and was composed 

REVERT, to return, fall back, reverse. (F., — L.) In Spenser, in Flanders in the 12th century; see the edition, by Herr Ernst 
F.Q. iv. 6. 43, — O.F. revertir, ‘to revert, retume;* Cot. — Lat. Martin, Paderbom, 1874, of Willems, Gedicht von den vosReinaerde 
reuertere, to return ; see Reverse. Der. revert-ible. (poem of the fox Reynard). Thus the E. and F. words are due to 

REVIEW, to view again, look back on, examine carefully, the Flemish name ymnaerd or reinaert. This is the same as the 
(F., — L.) * To rwiew, to recognise, or revise ; * Minsheu, ed. 1627. O. H. G. reginkart, used as a Christian name, meaning literally 

And see Shak. Sonn. 74 ; Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 680. From Re- and ‘ strong in counsel,* an excellent name for the animal. 7. The 
View. Der. review, sb., review-er, review-al. O.H.G. regin, ragin, counsel, is the same as Goth, ragin, an opinion, 

REVILE, to calumniate, reproach. (F., — L.) M. E. (with judgment, advice, decree. This is not to be connected with Lat. 
u « v), Gower, C. A. iii. 347, 1 . 23 ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, regere, to rule, but with Skt. raehand, orderly arrangement, from rack, 
p. 161, 1 . II. There is no O.F. reviler, nor viler \ the word was to arrange; see Fick, iii. 250. 8. The O.H.G. hart, strong, lit, 

coined by prefixing F. re- ( — Lat. re-, again) to O. F. aviler, thus hard, is cognate with E, Hard, q. v. The O. H. G. raginhart 
producing a form raviler *, easily weakened into reviler, just as in the became later reinhart, a reynard, fox. We also meet with the mod. 
case of Repeal, q. v. p. The O. F. ctviler (mod. F. avilir) is ‘ to G. reinecke, a fox ; this seems to be a mere corraption. 
disprise, disesteeme, imbase, make vile or cheap.’ &c. ; Cot.— F. a=a RHAPSODY, a wild, disconnected composition. (F,,— L.,—Gk.) 
Lat. ad, to ; and vil, vile, from Lat. uilis. See Vile. Der. revil-er, Ben Jonson uses * a rhapsody Of Homer’s* to translate lliacum carmen^ 
REVISE, to review and amend. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1637. Horace, Ars Poetica, 1 . 129. Spelt rapsodie in Min^eu, ed. 1617^ 
-F. reviser, to revise; omitted by Cotgrave. butin early use (Littr^). F. rapsodie, ‘a rapsodie,’ Cot-Lat. rhapsodia,^^ Gk. the 

— Lat. reuisare, to look back on, to revisit. — Lat. re-, again ; and reciting of epic poetry, a portion of an epic poem r^ited at a 
sdsare, to survey, frequent, form of uider§ (supine uisum), to see. See ^ also, a rhapsody, tirade. - Gk. ptaf/^Us, one who stitches or strmgt 
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songs together, a reciter of epic poetry, a bard who recites his own*^ ^ RHUMB, the same as Buinb, q.v. 
poetry. The term merely means *one who strings odes or songs RHYMB, the same as Bime (i), q. v. 

together,* without any necessary reference to the actual stitching RHYTHM, flowing metre, true cadence of verse, harmony, 
together of leaves. — Gk. stem of fut. tense of fidmiv, to stitch (F.,— L., — Gk.) Formerly spelt rithme, as in Minsh^u, cd. 1627.— 
together, fasten together; and ^87, an ode. for which see Ode. F. riVA»w, ‘rime, or meeter ;* Cot. — Lat. rAy/Aw/w, acc. of rAy/Awi/s. 
Ber. rhapsodi-c, Gk. adj., rhapsodi-c-al^ rhapsodi-c-aUly ; — Gk. p/oByMt, measured motion, time, measure, proportion; Ionic 

rhapfodi-st^ sb. form, Cf. Gk. a stream, ^u/ia, a stream, /Svrtif, flowing; 

rhetoric, the art of speaking with propriety and elegance, all from the base fiv-; cf. fiittv (for to flow.-VSRU, to 

(F.,-L,.-Gk.) M.E. retorikc {4 syllables), Chaucer, C. T. 7908. flow; see Rheum. ^ Quite distinct from rhyme; see Rime(i). 
— F. rhetorique^ ‘rhetorick,* Cot. — Lat. rhetorical put for rhetorica rhytkm-ic^ Gk, pv$iUH6e; rhytkm-ic-al. 

arSf i. e. rhetorical art ; fern, of rhetoricus^ rhetorical. — Gk. fiqroputqt RIB, one of the bones from the back-bone encircling the chest, 
put for Pqropiitff rix^V* 1* rhetorical art; fern, of Pqropiic69t rhe- (E.) M.E. ribhe^ Rob. of Glouc., p. 23, 1. 15 ; P. Plowmhn, B. vi, 
torical. — Gk. firjropi-, crude form of pitrojp, an orator. — Gk. etpeiv, 180. —A. S. r/66, Gen. ii. 3i.-f- Du. n6. + Icel. rif. + Swed. ref-been^ 
to say, of which the pt. t. is eUprj-Ka ; so that fiijrojp is formed from a rib-bone ; Dan. rih~heen, + O. H. G. rippi, G. rip^. + Russ, rebro, 
the base ^7-. with the suffix -rap («« I.at. -tor) of the agent; the sense ft. Root uncertain; Fick gives the theoretical Teut. base as KEBYA; 
being ‘speaker.* p. The base of etpeiu is fep^^WAR, to iii. 354. Perhaps from tne base of the verb to rive; whence the 
speak; whence also the E. verb; see Verb. See Curtius, i. 438. orig. sense of ‘stripe* or ‘narrow strip;* see Rive. Der. rib^ 
J&er. rhetoric-aU -aUly ; rhetoric-ian. verb ; ribb-ing ; spare-rib ; rib-wort, Palsgrave, a plantain, called 

RHEUM, discharge from the lungs or nostrils caused by a cold, simply ribbe (rib) in A. S. ; see A. S. I-eechdoms. Glossary. 

(F., — L.,-Gk.) Frequent in Shak. Meas. iii. i. &c. *Reumes RIBAIjD, a low, licentious fellow. (F., — Teut.) M.E. ribald, 

and moystures do increase;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Hclth, b. ii. but almost always spelt riband, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 151, v. 51a; 
c. 24. Spelt rewme. Palsgrave. — F. rheume, ‘a rheume, catarrh;* King Alisaunder, 1578; pi. ribauz, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris,!. 
Cot. — Lat. rheuma. ^Gk. fievpa (stem fievpar-), a flow, flood, flux, 279, last line but one.-O. F. ribald, riband {ribauld in Cot.), a 
rheum, — Gk. ^ev-, occurring in fifv-aopai, fut. t. of pietv, to flow, ribald, ruffian; mod. F. rihaut. The Low Lat. form is ribaldus; see 
whi<i stands for fiffitv; the base of the verb being Pv (for apv), to Ducange. And see a long note in Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, 1859, 
flow, cognate with Skt. sru, to flow.- ^SRU, to flow; see Ru- p. 369. We also find Low Lat. ribalda, fem., a prostitute. p. Of 
minate and Btream. Fick, i. 837; Curtius, i. ^^39. Der. rheum-y, uncertain origin ; but the suffix -aid shews the word to be Teutonic; 
Jul. Caesar, ii. i. 266 ; rheumat ic, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 105, from Lat. it answers to C). H. G. wait, power, and was (i) a common suffix in 
rheumaticus :^Gk. ptvpaTiK6s, act], ; rheumat-ic-al ; rheumat-hm, itom Frankish proper names, and (2) a common suffix in F. words, 
Lat. rheumathmus = Gk. pevpariapos, liability to rheum. where it is used as a masc. termination denoting character, and 

RHINOCEROS, a large quadruped. (L., — Gk.) In Shak. commonly has a depreciatory sense, as in the present instance. 
Macb. iii. 4. loi. Named from the remarkable horn (sometimes y. Diez connects ribald with O. H. G. hripd, M. H. G. ribe, a pros- 
double) on the nose. — Lat. rhinoceros (Pliny). — Gk. piv6icepojs, a titute, and cites from Matthew Paris: ‘fures, exules, fugitiui, ex- 
rhinoceros, lit. ‘ nose-horn.' — Gk. /Ju'o-. crude form of /5is (gen. ^I'^s), communicati, quos omnes ribaldos Francia luilgariter consueuit 
the nose ; and ulp-as, a horn, allied to E. horn ; see Horn, tpi" See appellare.* Hence also O.F. riber, to toy with a female (Rochefort); 
the description of the rinocertis and monoceros, supposed to be different which fully explains the sense. 8. Scheler suggests O. H. G. riban 
animals, in K. Alisaunder, 6529, 6339; cf. Wright, Popular Treatises (G. reihen), which not only means to rub, but to paint, to put rouge 
on Science, p. 8 1 . * on the face ; see Rive. The early history of the word appears to be 

RHODODENDRON, a genus of plants with evergreen leaves, lost. Der. ribald-ry, M. E. ribaldrie, commonly written ribaudrie, 
(L., — Gk.) Lit. ‘rose-tree.’ In Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. rhodo- Chaucer, C. T. 12258, P. Plowman, C. vii. 435. 
rfe/irfrow (Pliny). — Gk. ^o5<55€v8poi', lit. ‘ rose-tree.*— Gk. ^o5o-, crude RIBAND, RIBBAND, RIBBON, a narrow strip, esp. of 
form of p6bov, a rose ; and bhhpov, a tree. p. As to p6dov, see silk. (C.) Spelt riband from a fancied connection with band, with 
Rose. Aiv-bpov appears to be a reduplicated form, connected with which it has nothing to do ; also ribband, Spenser, F. Q. iv. 
bpvM, a tree, and therefore with E. tree ; see Tree. 10. 8. But the d is merely excrescent and is not always found in 

RHODOMOi^TADE ; the same as Rodomontade, q.v. the M.E. period, though occurring in the Prompt. Parv. M.E. 
RHOMB, RHOMBUS, a quadrilateral figure, having all its riban, P. Plowman, B. ii. 16; ‘with ribanes of red golde’» 
sides equal, but not all its angles right angles. (F., — L., — Gk. ; or with golden threads. ‘Ragges ribaned with gold* — rags adorned 
L., — Gk.) The F. form rhomb is now less common than the Lat. with gold thread ; Rom. of the Rose, 4754. Again, in Rom. of the 
form rhombus; but it appears in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, and in Rose, 1077, Riches wears a purple robe, adorned with orfreis (gold- 
Milton, P. R. iii. 309. — F. rhomhe, * a spinning wheel*; also, a figure embroidery) and ribaninges. It is thus clear that the early sense was 
that hath equall sides and uncquall angles, as a quarry of glass,* &c.; ‘ embroidered work in gold,* and not so much a ribbon as a thread. 

Cot. — Lat. rhombus. ^Gk. pbp^os, anything that may be spun or Of Celtic origin. — Irish H6t>i, a ribbon ; from ri6c, a flake, a hair, a 
twirled round, a spinning-wheel ; also a rhomb, or rhombus, from a ribbon ; Gael, rihean, a riband, fillet, from rib, ribe, a hair, rag, clout, 
certain likeness to a whirling spindle, when the adjacent angles are tatter, mn, snare, whence also ribeag, a hair, little hair, small rag, 
very unequal. — Gk. pipHeiv, to revolve, totter ; nasalised form from tassel, fringe, bunch of anything hairy ; W. rhibin, a streak, from 
piirtiv, to sink, fall, be unsteady, which is allied to G. werfen, to throw, rhib, a streak. Also Breton ruban, cited by Stratmann, but not in 
and E. warp; see Warp. The root is WARP, to throw. Der. Legonidec, ed. 1821. Cf. F. ruban, spelt riban in the 15th century, 
rhomb-ie ; rhombo-id, i. e. rhomb-shaped, from p6p^o-, crude form of ruben in Cotgrave, rubant in Palsgrave ; this may have been derived 
p6pfio9, and tTb-ot, form, shape ; rhombo-id-.al. Doublet, rumb, q. v. from Breton. ^ I think this etymology, given in Stratmann, 

RHUBARB, the name of an edible plant. (F., — Low Lat.,— Gk.) is conclusive, and that the suggestions of any connection with G. 
Spelt reubarbe hy Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iv. c. i (R.) ; also ring and band, or Du. rijg (a lace) and band, may ns well be given up. 
Reubarbaritm, id» b. iii. c. 5 ; rubarbe, Skelton, Magnificence, 2385.— The second syllable is due to the common Celtic dimin. suffix, as in W. 
O.F. rheubarbe, ‘rewbarb;’ Cot. Mod. F. rhubarbe, Cf. Ital. 6ycA-a«, little, dimin. of fcacA, little ; see SpurreU, Wdsh Gram. p. 93. 
reobarbaro, rhubarb; spelt rabbarbaro in Florio. The botanical name RtBIBE, the same as Rebeck, q. v. 

is rAe»m. — Low Lat. rheubarharum {^rheum barbarum), used by RICE, a kind of edible grain. (F., — Ital., — L., — Gk., — O. Pers.) 

Isidore of Seville (Bracket). — Gk. firjov 0Apf5apov, rhubarb; lit. the In Shak. Wint. Tale, iv. 3. 41; spelt rize in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 49: 
Rheum from the barbarian country. p. Gk. jSjjov appears to be rice in Levins; ryce in Palsgrave. — O. F. ris, ‘rice,* Cot. ; mod. F. 
an adjectival form.Jrom pd, the Rha or Volga, the name of a river in r/z. — Ital. rwo. — Lat. oryza, rice. — Gk. Spv(d, also bpv{oy, rice; both 
Pontus ; so that p^ov means ‘ belonging to the Rha ; * and the word the plant and grain. fi. Doubtless borrowed from an O. Pers. 
rhubarb means ‘ barbarian Rha-plant.* The word pd also denoted word, not recorded, but related to Skt. vrihi, rice, of which the root 
rhubarb, and the plant was also called Rha Ponticum, whence the is supposed to be Skt. vridh, to grow, increase, answering to an 
Linnsean name Rheum Rhapontieum, which is tautological. ‘Huic Aryan ^^.WARDH, to grow. Curtius (ii. 199) remarks that 
Rha uicinus est amnis, in cujus superciliis qugedam uegetabilis ‘is clearly a borrowed word; and, as is recognised by Pott, ii. 1. 168, 
eiusdem nominis gignitur radix, proficiens ad usus multiphces me- and Benfey, i. 87 (cf. Hehn, 369), seems not so much directly to 
delarum ; * Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 8. a8 ; a passage which resemble the Skt. vrihi in sound, as to be an attempt at reproducing 

Holland translates by : ‘ Neere unto this is the river Rha, on the a related Persian form which has a sibilant instead of A. It is worth 

sides whereof groweth a comfortable and holsom root, so named, noticing as a proof that the Greeks tried to express a foreign v by o. 
good for many uses in physick.* See Taylor’s Words and Places, Pictet,!. 273, gives the Afghan urishi, which also has a vowel in the 
White’s Lat. Diet. (s. v. rha), and Richardson. y. As some place of v.* Raverty, in his Diet, of the Pushto or Afghan language, 
river-names are Celtic, it is just possible that rAa may be related to writes wrijzey, wrijey, pi., rice; wrijza% a grain of nee ; pp. 1019, 

W. rhe, fleet, speedy, rhean, a rill. 1017. Y- Th® passed also into Arabic, in the forms uruz. 
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«f*Kzz, ca/vzz, rice, Rometimes also ruzz; Rich. Diet. pp. 56, 736; and^ ^ RID» to free, deliver, disencumber. (E.) M.E. riddin^ to separate 
the Span, arroz, rice, was borrowed from Arabic.. two combatants, Gawain and the Grene Knight, 3346 ; also to de* 

HIGH, wcalt^, abounding in possessions. (E.) M.E. riekt liver, O. Eng. Homilies, 1.273 ; also spelt id. ii. 19,!. 30. 

(lath cent.), O. Eng. Homilies, i. 53, 1. 10; Ancren Riwle, p. 66 ; stands for rerf, and that for hred.) » A. S. hrtddan, to snatch away, 
Layamon, 138. (Not borrowed from F., but an E. word.) — A.S. deliver; Grein, ii. loi. + O. Friesic. hredda. + Du. rtddtn, + Dan. 
rki, rich, powerful ; Luke, i. 5a ; Mark, x. 35. The change from redde. + Swed. raddi. + G- reiten. B. Root uncertain ; it is pro- 
hnal c to eh is just as in Norwich from JVbrtSiHc, pitch from A. S. pic^ posed to connect A. S. hreddan with A. S. Ar<riS, quick, and G. retten 
&e. ; see Matzner, i. 145 ; and cf. beseech with seek^ speech with speaks with M. H. G. hrat^ rad^ quick ; for which see Rather. If this be 
Hir.-f Swed. n*. -f- Dan. rig. + Goth, reiks.^ right, as is probable, the orig. sense is ‘ to be quick,’ to rush to the 
G.rsfcA. p. All from a Teut. type RIKA, rich, lit. powerful, ruling; rescue. Der. ricW-a«ce, Spenser, Daphnaida, 364 ; a hybrid word, 
Fick, iii. 348. Allied to Lat. rex^ Skt. rdja^ a king, from .^RAG, with F. suflix -^mce (Lat. -antia). 

to rule (Lat. regere). ^ The fact that the word might have come RIDDXiR (i), a puzzling question, enigma. (E.) Strange as it 
into the language from r . ricAe^ which is from M. H. G. riche (G. may seem, it is certain that the word has lost a final «, and stands 
reieh), does not do away with the fact that it has always existed in for riddles, with a plural riddles-es, if it were rightly formed. The 
our language. But the deriv. riches is really of F. origin ; see loss of s was easy and natural, as it must have appeared like the sign 
il^chea. Der. richAy^ A.S. rielice, Luke, xvi. 19 ; rieh-ness, M. E. of the plural number. M.E. redels ; we find F. un devinal explained 
richnesse, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 155, 1. 14. Also -ric in by a redels in Wright’s Vocab. i. 160. * The kynge pulte forth a 
bishop-rkt where -ric« A. S. rice, a kingdom, dominion ; cf. Icel. riki, rydels,* other MpS. redels ; Trevisa, iii. 181 ; and see P. Plowman, B. 
Goth, reiki, G. reich, sb.. dominion, allied to Lat. reg-num, and even xiii. 184. — A. S. rddelse, pi. rdsdelsan, ^Elfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxvii. 
to E. realm. And see Riches. § 3 (bk. iii. pr. 4), c. xxxv. $ 5 (bk. iii. pr. 12), where it means ‘ am- 

RICHES, wealth. (F.,-O.H. G.) Now often regarded as a biguity.’ The pi. also occurs. Numb. xii. 8, where the A. V. 

pi. sb. Shak. has it as a pi. sb., Timon, iv. a. 3a, Per. i. i. 52; but has ‘dark speeches.* The lit. sense is ‘something requiring ex- 

usually as a sing, sb., Oth. ii. i. 83, iii. 3. 173, Sonnet 87. M. E. planation.* Formed with suffixes (for-^Z-sa, March, A. S. Gram. 

richesse, a sing. sb. ; ‘ Mykel was the richesse* Rob. of Brunne, tr. of § 228), from A. S. r<kd-an, to read, interpret ; wc still use the phr. 
Langtoft, p. 30. 1. 24. The pi. is richesses, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 24, ‘ to read a riddle.’ See Read. + Du. raadsel (for raad-se-la, by in- 

1. 31 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 168, 1. 13. The word first appears (spelt version of the suffixes); from raden, to counsel, to guess, -f G. 

riches) in Layamon, 8091. — F. richesse, ‘riches, wealth;* Cot. rdthsel ({or rdth’-seda) ; from rathen. Dev. riddle, verb. 

Formed with suffix -esse (cf. Port, and Span, riqu-eza, Ital. ricck-ezza) RIDDLE (a), a large sieve. (E.) For hriddle, by loss of initial h, 
from the adj. riche, rich. - M. H. G. riche, O. H. G. rihhi (G. reich), M. E. ridil. Prompt. Parv. p. 433. The suffixes -i/ (or -e/) and ~er being 
rich ; cognate with E. Rich, q.v. of equal force, we find the corresponding word in the A. S. hridder, 

RICK, a heap or pile of hay or wheat. (E.) The vow'el was a vessel for winnowing com ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 34, cob 2. Cog- 

formerly long, and an h has been lost ; rick stands for reek, hreek. M. E. nate forms appear in Irish ereathair, Gael, eriathar. Com. croUer, 
reek, Prompt. Parv. p. 428, col. i, last line.— A. S. hredc, to translate Bret, kroner, a sieve ; see W^illiams, Com. Diet. Instcading of con- 
Lat. aceruus, a heap ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 74, col. a, 1. 5 from bottom, necting these with Lat. cribrum (connected with cernere, from 
Also corn-hrycca, a corn-rick ; iElfric’s Homilies, ii. 178. 4* Icel. VSKAR), it seems better to adopt the suggestion in Williams, that 
hraukr, a rick, small stack. Root unknown. Doublet, prov. E. the Celtic forms are simply derived from Irish and Gael, crath, to 
ruck, a heap, the Scand. form, from Icel. hraukr, O. Swed. ruka, shake, brandish ; cf. W. crydio, crydu, to tremble, Bret, kridien, ,a 
rt^a, a he^ (Ihre). trembling. The Gk. Kpabdeiv, to shake, wave, brandish, presents a 

RICKETS, a disease of children, accompanied with softness of striking similarity to the above Celtic words. The orig. sense 
the bones and great weakness. (E.) The name was first given to was perhaps ‘ shaker.* Der. riddle, verb ; cf. A. S. hridian, to sift, 
this disease, about 1620, by the country-people in Dorsetshire and Luke, xxii. 31. 

Somersetshire. This we leam from a treatise by Dr. Glisson, De RIDE, to be borne along, esp. on a horse. (E.) M. E. riden, pt. t. 
Rachitide, cap. 1. The pseudo-Gk. term rachitis was invented by rood, pip. riden (with short i); Chaucer, C^. T. 94, 169, 624, 782, &c. 
him, as he tells us, in partial imitation of the prov. E. name, as well —A.S. ridan, pt. t. rdd, pp. riden, Grein, ii. 37K.-f‘ Du. rycfen.-flcel. 
as to denote the fact that it is sometimes accompanied by spinal dis- rlda.+Dan. n«/«.+Swed. rirfu.+G. reiten ; O.H.G. ritan. jj. All 
ease ; the word rachitis being founded on Gk. pdxis, the spine, a word from Teut. base RID, to ride. Cf. Lat. rheda (a Celtic word), a 
probably cognate with E. Ridge, q. v. By a singular blunder, it is four-wheeled carriage. Der. ride, sb., ricZ-er, riddng ; also bed- 
now usual to derive rickets from ‘ Greek rachitis,* there being no such ridden, a. v., raid, q. v., ready, q. v., road, q. v, 
word in existence till a. d. 1650, which is the date of Glisson’s trea- RIDG-E, anything resembling the top of a quadruped’s back, an 
rise. See an excellent account in Rees’ Encycl., 1819, 3®* extended protuberance. (E.) M. E. rigge, a back, esp. a quadruped’s 

* Cavil 7. Hospitals generally have the rickets . . , . Answer. Surely back. King Alisaunder, 5733 ; whence mod. E. ridge by mere weak- 
there is some other cure for a ricketisk body than to kill it ; ’ Fuller, eiiing. The true form is rigm the nom. case, and rigge in the dative ; 
'Worthies of England, 1662 ; repr. 1 840, vol. i. p. 47. A still earlier confusion of these resulted in the extension of the dat. form to all cases, 
notice of rickets is in Fuller, Meditations on the Times (first pub. We find ‘upon his rig* » upon his back, Havelok, 1775. We also 
1647), P* ^^3» Good Thoughts, &c., Oxford, 1810; see N. and find rug, Ancren Riwle, p. 364 ; pi. rugges, Layamon, 540. The 
Q. 6 S. ii. 319. The prov. E. ‘ rickety (unsteady) table ’ is well known, double form is due to the A. S.y. — A. S. krycg, the back of a man or 
p. Formed, with pi. suffix -ets, from E. wrick, M. E. wrikken, to twist, beast ; Grein, ii. 109. + Du, rug, back, ridge. + Dan. rye. -f Swed. 
used in the phr. ‘ to wrick (i. e. to twist) one’s ancle.* Thus the word rygg. + Icel. hryggr. + G. rucken ; O. H. G. hrucki. p. All from 
denotes a disease accompanied by distortion. ‘The deuel wrikked Teut. base HRUGYA, Fick, iii. 85. It seems to answer exactly to 
her and ther,* i. e. the devil (when seized by St. Dunstan) twisted Gk. pagis, the back, chine, ridge of a hill ; the correspondence of 
hither and thither; Spec, of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 32, 1. 82. Gk. p with Teut. hr shews that an initial « has been lost in the Gk. 
Allied to A. S. wringan, to wring ; see Wring. + Du. wrikken, to word ; Cu rtiu s. i. 436. Der. ridg-y. Doublet, rig (3). 
stir to and fro ; de bank wrikt nog, ‘the bench stands totteringly still’ RIDICXJLOXJS, laughable, droll. (L.) In Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 
(i. e. is rickety) ; Sewel. See wnggle. Englished (by the common change from -us to -ous) from Lat. 

RICOCHET, the rebound of a cannon-ball fired at a slight ele- ridiculus, laughable. — Lat. ridere, to laugh; see Risible. Der, 
vation. (F.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. — F. ricochet, ‘ the sport of ridiculousAy, -ntSSi Also ridicule, orig. ridicle, as in Foxe, Acts and 
skimming a thin stone on the water, called a Duck and a Drake;’ Monuments, pp. 132, 747 (R.), from Lat. ridiculum, a jest, neut. of 
Cot. Rabelais (Pantagruel, iii. 10) uses the phrase chanson de ricochet, ridiculus, but changed to ridicule by confusion with F. ridicule, ridicu- 
which Cot. explains : * an idle or endlesse tale or song.* Littr^ quotes lous, which is not a sb. but an adj. 

from a writer of the 15th century : ‘ Mais que il cede je cederai, et RIDIHG, one of the three divisions of the county of York, 
semblablement respond I’autre, et ainsi est la fable du ricochet* (Scand.) Put for thriding ; the loss of the th being due to the mis- 
There is also a P'. verb ricocher, to ricochet, make ducks and division of the compound words North-thriding, East-thriding, and 
drakes ; and Scheler and Littr^ derive ricochet from ricocher. I sus- West-thriding ; or it may be put for triding, in a similar way, if be- 
pcct the derivation runs the other way, and that ricocher is merely a longing to the Norwegian dialect. — Icel. ]fridjungr, the third part of 
short form for ricocheter*, y. The prefix is plainly the Lat. re-, again, a thing, the third part of a shire ; see Cleasby and Vigfusson. — Icel. 
The O. F. cochet is ‘ a cockerell, or cock-chick, also a shote or shete- priaz, third, cognate with E. Third, q. v.+Norweg. tridjung, a third 
P*C* [yoking pig], Cotgrave; in the former sense, it is a dimin. of part; from tridje, third; Aasen. 

coq, a cock. We cannot tell more till we know what the fable du RXEE, abundant, prevalent. (Scand.) M.E. rif (with long i), 
ricochet was; the English duck and drake is more intelligible, viz. also rife, rive, ryfe, ryue\ adv. riue, ryue. ‘pere was sorwe riue*» 
from the ducking unaer water and coming up c^ain ; see Duck, there was abundant sorrow. Will, of Paleme, 5414. * Balu ]>er wes 
Dor. ricochet, vot. ^ ^riue ’ * evil was abundant there ; Layamon, 20079. * munifi- 
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cent, abundant ; cf. rijligr, large, munificent ; O. Swed. rif, rife. A. S. ' 
rf/, abundant, is given by Etmtiller ; but it is an extremely scarce 
yrord, and borrowed ; his reference ( 06 *. xii, ditrum fe^t. nat.) I do 
not understand. Allied to O. Du. rijf^ rijve, * abundant, copious, 
or large,* Hexham ; I>ow G. riw, abundant, munificent, extravagant. 
Cf. Icel. reifa, to bestow, reifir, a giver. Fick (iii. 254) derives this 
adj. from the verb to rivt ; if this be so, it meant ‘ rubbing away,’ 
wasteful, extrav^ant ; see Rive. Ber. rife-ly^ rife-ness, 
RIFF-RAFF, refuse, rubbish, the off-scourings of the populace. 
(F., — Teut.) 'Lines, and circles, and triangles, and rhombus, and 
rifferafff,* Gosson, School of Abuse, 1579, ed. Arber, p. 49, 1 . 26. 
Due to M. E. rif and raf^ every particle, things of small value. * The 
Sarazins, ilk man, he slouh, alU rif and raf' « He slew the Saracens, 
every man of them, every particle of them ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 151 . And again ; * That noither he no hise suld chalange 
rif no ref* ■■ That neither he nor his should claim a single bit of it ; 
id. p. Ill, 1 . a, — F. rifet raf\ as, ‘ II ne luy lairra rifny raf he will 
strip him of all ; * Cot. So also : ‘ On n*y a laiss<$ ne rifle^ ne rafle^ 
they have sw^t all away, they have left no manner of thing behind 
them ; * id. The lit. sense of rif is ‘ a piece of plunder of small 
value;* it is closely related to F. rifler, ‘to rifle, ransack, spoile, 
make havock or clean work, sweep all away before him ; ’ id. So 
also O. F. raffler^ * to rifle, ravage, to sweep all away,’ id. The con- 
nected E. words are Rifle (1) and Rafde, q. v. Cf. O. Ital. raffola 
ruffola^ * by riffraffe, by hooke or crooke, by pinching or scraping ; ' 
Florio. 

RIFIiE (i), to carry off as plunder, spoil, strip, rob. (F., — Teut.) 
M. E. rifien^ P. Plowman, B. v. 234. — F. rifler^ * to rifle, ransack, 
spoile, make havock,’ Cot. A word prob. due to the Norse sea- 
kings. Formed as a frequentative from Icel. Ar(/a, to catch, to 
grapple, seize, rifa (usu. spelt hrifa)^ to pull up, scratch, grasp ; re- 
lated to which are Arifsa, to rob, pillage, hrifs, sb., plunder, p. We 
also find Icel. hrifa, a rake, O. Du. rijf, rieve, a small rake (Hexham) ; 
the form of the base would be karf-, answering to Lat. carpere; 
so that the root is probably f KARP, to seize ; see Harvest, 
y. The F. rifler (from Icel. Arif a) and r after (from G. raffen) may 
not have been connected in the first instance, but the similarity of sound 
drew them together, as recorded in the E. riff-raff^ q. v. Der. rift^er, 
RIFXiE (2), a musket with a barrel spirally grooved to give the 
bullet a rotary motion. (Scand.) A modem word ; rifle and rifte^ 
man appear in Todd’s Johnson, ed. 1827. ‘ Rifled arms were known 

on the continent about the middle of the 17th century ; they do not 
appear to have been introduced into the British service till the time 
of the American revolutionary war ; * Engl. Cycl. p. The sb. rifle 
is a short form for rifted gun^ and is due to the technical word rifle, 
to groove. This is a dimin. form from the Scand. form of the verb 
to rive, and means ‘ to tear slightly,* hence to channel, to groove. 
See Ripple (l). — Dan. rifle, to rifle, groove, channel, as in riflede 
sAiler, fluted columns ; cf. rifle, a groove, flute ; riffel, a rifled gun ; 
Swed. reftla, to rifle ; cf. reffelbdssa, a rifled gun, — Dan. rive (for rife), 
to tear ; Swed. rifva, to scratch, tear, grate, grind ; Icel. rifa, to rive ; 
see Rive. So also G. riefe, a furrow, riefen, to rifle. ^ The 
A. S. geriflian rests only on the authority of Somner, and is explained 
by * rugare,* i. e. to wrinkle. If a true word, it does not correspond 
to E. rifle, but to the old verb rivel, to wrinkle ; see Rivel. It is, 
how ever, a closely related word. Der. rifle-man. 

RIFT, a fissure. (Scand.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 2. 30. M. E. reft, 
Rom. of the Rose, 2661 ; ryfte. Prompt. Parv. p. 433. — Dan. rift, a 
rift, rent, crevice, from rive, to rive ; Norw. rift, a rift ; Icel. ript, a 
breach of contract. Cf. Swed. refva, a rift, strip, cleft, gap ; from 
Swed. rifva, to tear, rive. See Rive. Der. rift, verb. Temp. v. 45, 
spelt ryft in Palsgrave. 

RIG (i), to fit up a ship with tackle. (Scand.) Also to dress up 
a person, but this is merely the jocular use of the word, and not the 
old sense, as supposed by Johnson. In Shak., only in the nautical 
sense; Temp. i. 2. 146, v. 224, See. * High rigged ships ;* Surrey, 
tr. of Virjgil ; Lat. text, eelsas naues, JEn. iv. 396. ‘ I rygge a shyppe, 

I make it ledye;' Palsgrave. Of Scand. origin; the traces of the 
word are very slight. •• Norweg. rigga, to bind up, wrap round ; in 
some districts, to rig a ship ; rigg, sb., rigging of a ship ; Aasen. Cf. 
Swed. dial, rigga pa, to harness a horse, put harness on him (which 
presupposes a sb. rigg, with the sense of harness or covering, just as 
the Swed. sela p&, to namess, is from sele, sb., harness) ; Rietz. Per- 
haps related to A. $. wriAan, to cover. ^ It is impossible that rig 
can be derived from A. S. wriAan, as has been suggested, because that 
verb became wrien in M.‘ £., all trace of the guttural disappearing. 
Der. rig, sb., rigg-ing. 

RIG (2), a frolic, prank. (E.?) ' Of running such ar/g ;* Cowper, , 
John Gilpin. ‘ Rig, a frolic ; ’ Halliwell. RiggisA, wanton ; Shak. 
Antony, li. 2. 245. The verb rigge, to be wanton, occurs in Levins, 
col. 1 19, 1. 6. Certainly connected with Riokets, and Wriggle, 


^ q. V. Cf. Du. wrikien, * to move or stir to and fro ; * wriggelen, * to 
wrig^e ; * Sewel ; Dan. vrihke, to wriggle. 

RIG (3), a ridge. (E.) ‘ Amang the rigs o* barley ; ’ Bums. M. E. 
rig, a ridge ; see Ridge. 

right, erect, straight, correct, true, just, proper, exact. (E.) 
M. E. rig At, Wyclif, Matt. iii. 3 ; &c. — A. S. riAt, adj., Grein, ii. 378. 
+• Du. regt. + Icel. rettr (for reAtr), + Dan. ret. -f- Swed. rat. + G. 
recAt, O. H. G. reAt. + Goth. raiAis. p. All from Teut. base 
REHTA, right ; Fick, iii. 248. A participial form from the base 
RAK, to rule, answering to ^ RAG, to rule, direct, whence Lat. 
rectus (for reg-tus), right, direct, answering to the pp. of regere, to 
rule. See Rectitude. Der. rigAt, adv., A. S. riAte ; rigAt, sb., A. S. 
riht ; rigAt-ly, right-ness, A. S. riAtnes ; rigAt, verb, A. S. riAtan ; rigAt- 
fid, P. Plowman, B. prol. 127; rigAt-ful-ly, right-ful-ness. Also 
rigAt-eous, well known to be a corruption of M. E. rigAtwis, Pricke 
of Conscience, 9154, A. S. rihtwis, Grein, ii. 381, a compound of riAt 
and tuis ■* wise, i. e. wise as to what is right. Palsgrave has the 
curious intermediate form ryghtuous. Hence rigAt-eoua-ly, A. S. rikt- 
wUlice (Grein ) ; rigAt-eous-ness, M. E. rigAtwisnesse, Wyclif, Matt. vi. 
I, Luke, i. 75, A.S. rihtwisnes (Grein). From the same root are 
rect-i-tude, rect-i-fy, rect-or, rect-angle. rect-i~ lineal, as well as reg-al, 
reg-ent, &c. ; also eor-rect, di-rect, e-rect. See regent. 
rigid, stiff, severe, strict. (L.) In Ben Jonson, Epistle to a 
Friend, Underwoods, Iv. 17. — Lat. rigidus, stiff. — Lat. rigere\ to be 
stiff. Perhaps the orig. sense was ‘ to be straight ; * cf. Lat. rectus, 
direct, right, straight. If so, it may be referred to ^ RAG, to rule, 
direct. Der. rigid-ly, -ness, rigid-i-ty. Also rig-our, Chaucer, C. T. 
11087, from O. F. rigour (mod. F. rigueur) Lat. rigorem, acc. of 
rigor, harshness ; rigor-ous, Cor. iii. l. 267, from F. rigoreux, ‘ rigor- 
ous,* Cot. ; rigor-ous-ly, -ness. 

RIGMAROLE, a long unintelligible story. (Hybrid : Scand. ; 
and F., — L.) The word is certainly a corruption of ragman-roll, 
once a very common expression for a long list of names, hence a long 
unconnected story. See my note to P. Plowman, C. i. 73, where it 
occurs as rageman; Anecdota Literaria, by T. Wright, 1844, p. 83, 
where a poem called Ragman-ro// is printed; Wright’s Homes of 
Other Days, p. 247 ; Jamieson’s Diet., where we learn that the 
Scottish nobles gave the name of ragman^rolls to the collection of 
deeds by which they were constrained to subscribe allegiance to 
Edw. I, A, D. 1296; Towneley Mysteries, p. 31 1, where a catalogue 
of sins is called a rolle of ragman ; Skelton, Garl. of Laui ell, 1 . 1490, 
and Dyce’s note ; P. Plowman’s Crede, 1 . 180 ; Cowcl’s Law Diet., 
and Todd’s Johnson, s. v. rigmarole. Also the long note on ragman- 
roll in Halliwell. p. In the next place, ragman was a name for 
the devil ; and ragman-roll is the devil’s roll, the devil’s list. For 
an example of ragman in this sense, see P. Plowman, C. xix. 122, and 
the note ; it was also a contemptuous name for a coward. y. The 
word roll is F. ; see Roll. The word ragman is Scandinavian. Cf. 
Icel. ragmenni, a craven person, coward, ragmennska, cowardice; 
from Icel. ragr, a coward, and ma^r ( » mannr), a man. Swed. ragg- 
en, the devil ; Rietz cites O. Icel. ragveettr, an evil spirit, lit. ‘ a 
cowardly wight,* where v<Bttr is our E. wigAt^Q. wicAt in bdsewicht, 
a bad spirit. To call a person ragr was to offer him the greatest 
possible insult. 8. The Icel. ragr is believed to be the same word 
as Icel. argr, effeminate, by a shifting of r, as in E. Run, q. v. For 
a notice of the Icel. argr, see Arch (2). The word roll was 

sometimes pronounced row (see Jamieson) ; hence we find in Levins, 
ed. 1570: * Ragmanrew, series,’ where rew ■= row. 

RIIiE, to vex; see Roil. 

RHjIi, a streamlet, small brook. (C. ?) * The bourns, the brooks, 
the becks, the rills, the rivulets ;* Drayton, Polyolbion, Song i. (He 
also has the dimin. rill-et in the same Song.) — W. rhill, a row, trench, 
drill ; contracted form of rAigol, a trench, groove ; dimin. of rhig, a 
notch, a groove. If this be right, the true sense is * shallow trench * 
or ‘ channel ; * there is no difficulty in the transference of the sense to 
the water in the channel, since the words cAannel, canal, and kennel 
are used in a like ambiguous manner. p. There is also a Low G. 
rille, used in the sense of a small channel made by rain-water running 
off meadows, also, a rill ; see Bremen Worterbuch. This is obviously 
the same word ; but it may likewise be of Celtic origin, as there is 
no assignable Teutonic root for it. On the other hand, the W. rAill 
has an intelligible Celtic origin in the W. rAig above cited ; and, just 
as W. deg’ (ten) is cognate with "LeX. decern, we may refer rAig to the 
Aryan f RIK, to tear, hence, to score, scratch, furrow ; cf. iSct. likA, 
to scratch, lekAd, a stroke, mark, Gk. ipsixuv, to rend, Lat. rima (for 
ric-ma), a chink; see Fick, i. 195. Der. rill-et, rill, verb. See 
remarks on Drill (2). 

RIM, a border, edge, verge. (E.) 1. M. E. rim, rym. * Rym of a 
whele ; * Prompt. Parv. A. S. rima, rim ; in the comp, sde-rima, sea- 
shore, lit. sea-rim; A.S. Chron, an. 897; see Sweet, A.S. Reader. 
Cf. W. rAim, rAimp, rAimyn, a rim, edge, rkimpyn, an extremity ; 
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rkimo, to edge ; rhimynu, to fom a rim. Root unknown ; it is pos- T as a variant of ring ; see the Bremen Wdrterbuch ; and cf. vulgar £. 
sible that the £. word was borrowed from Celtic. 2, We also find anytkink^ anything, 

rim used in the sense of peritoneum or inner membrane of the belly, BINSB, to cleanse with clean water, make quite clean. (£.,•» 
as in Shak.tien. V, iv. 4. 15 ; and see Pricke of Conscience, L 520, Scand.) * He may ryn5ea pycher ;* Skelton, Magnificence, 2194.— 
Sir Gawain and the Green I^ight, 1343 » the sense may be * border,* O. F. rinstr^ * to reinse lixmen clothes ; * Cot.i« Icel. Arrinsa, to make 
hence envelope or integument. This is probably the same word, clean, cleanse ; from hreinn, adj., clean, pure (the suffix -sa is exactly 
Otherwise, cf. A.S. krif, the belly ; see Midriff. the same as in £. elean^si from clean) ; so also Dan. rense, to purify, 

BIMB (i), verse, poetry ; the correspondence of sounds at the from rem, clean ; Swed. rema^ to purify, from clean. p. Th^ 
ends of verses. (E.) Usually spelt rhyme, in which case it is one of adj. is further co^ate with G. rein, Goth, hrains, pure, clean ; from 
the worst spelt words in the language. This ridiculous spelling was the Tent, base HRAINYA, pure; Fick, iii. 82. Root unlmown. 
probably due to confusion with the Gk. word rhythm, and it is, I be- ^ The prov. £. rmch, to rinse, a Northern word, and the form rein&e, 
lieve, utterly impossible to find an instance of the spelling rhyme in Cotgmve, as above, are from Icel. hreinsa, directly, 
before a. d. 1550; perhaps not so soon. Dr. Schmidt omits to state BIG^, tumult, uproar. (F.,«* 0 . H. G. ?) M. £. note, Chaucer, 
that the first folio of Shak. has the spelling riVw, Two Gent, of Verona, C. T. 43^, 4418 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 198, last line. - F. riote, ‘a brab- 
iii. 2. 69, Merry Wives, v. 5. 95, L. L. L. i. 2. 190 ; &c. It is rime bling, brawling ; ' Cot. Cf. Prov, riota, dispute, strife (Barlsch) ; 
in Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Cotgrave; ryme in Palsgrave. M. £. Ital. riotta, quarrel, dispute, riot, uproar. p. The orig. sense 
rime, ryme, Chaucer, C.T. 13639, 13852, 13853, 13856; &c. — A. S. seems to be ‘dispute;* of uncertain origin. Diez conjectures F. 
rim, number, computation, reckoning (Grein) ; the present peculiar riote to stand for^stvo/t ; cf. O. Du. revot, ravot, ‘ caterua ncbulonum, 
use of the word is in a secondary sense, from the numerical regularity et lupanar, luxus, luxuria;* Kilian. And he refers it to O. H. G. 
of verses as to syllables and accents, hence at last used to denote a rihen tG. reiben), to grate, mb (orig. perhaps to rive, rend) ; cf. G. 

e irticular accident of verse, viz. the consonance of final syllables. nch an einem reiben, to mock, attack, provoke one, lit. to rub oneself 
u. + Icel. + Dan. riim.+ Swed. rim. + G. r«m, O.H.G. against one. The word ribald appears to be of like origin; see 

rim, hrim, number (to which are due Ital. rima, F. rime, Span, and Blbald, Bive. Der. riot, verb, M. £. rioten, Chaucer, C. 'f. 4412, 
Port. rima). 4 * Irish rimh ; W. rhif, number. p. Curtius, i. 42^1, from F. rioter, * to chide,* Cot. ; Hotter, M. E. riotour, Chaucer, C. T. 
shews these words to be cognate with Gk. &pi9fi6i, number, in whidi 12591; ; riot^ous, id. 4406, from F. rioteux ; riot^ous-ly, •ness. 
the 0 is intrusive, as in irop$fi6$, a ferry, as compared with v6poe, a HljP, to divide by tearing open, cut open, tear open for searching 
ferry. Irish not only has rimh, a num^r, but also aireamh in the into. (Scand.) *Rip up griefe; ’ Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. 39. [It does 
same sense, which is also the Gaelic form ; W. has both rhif and not seem to be the same word as M. K. rippen, used in the Ormulum 
«Vi/; and these words go to shew that, in the Gk. the initial in the sense of ‘rob;’ this is a variant of M. E. ruppen, to rob, 

a is rather a part of the root than merely prosthetic, as supposed Layamon, 10584, and allied rather to Bob than to the present 
by Fick, i. 737. That is, the root is Aryan ^ AR, to fit ; whence word.] It corresponds to M. E. ripen, used in the secondary sense of 
also Harmony, q. v. ; and see Arithmetic, Art. y. This to grope, probe, search into, also used occasionally (like the mod. 
ultimate connection of the words art, harmony, arithmetic, axid. rime is word) with the prep. up. *Rypande . . the reynes and hert * ** search- 
highly interesting. % The root of rhythm is SRU, to flow ; which ing the reins and heart (said of God), Allit. Poems, B. 592. ‘To 
is quite a different matter. Der. rime, verb (usually rhyme), M.E. rype vpe the Romayns **to search out the Romans, Morte Arthure, 
rymen, rimen, Chaucer, C.T. 1461, from A. S. riman (Grein); rime- 1877. ‘The riche kinge ramakes . . and vp rypes the renkes**lhe 
less (usually rhyme-less ) ; rim-er (usually rhymer), spelt rimer in the rich king seeks for and searches out the men, id. 3940. ‘ To ripe 
first folio ed. of Shak. Antony, v. 2. 215; rime-ster (usually rhyme- thair war* = to search their ware (where two MSS. have ransakeX 
ster), the suffix of which is discussed under Spinster. Cursor Mundi, 4893. ‘ I rype in olde maters, * also, ‘I ryppe 

BIMB (2), hoarfrost, frozen dew. (E.) Whilst the word above a seame that is sowed ; * Palsgrave. A Northern word, of Scand. 
has no title to an h, the present word, conversely, has such a title; origin.— Norweg. ripa, to scratch, score with the point of a knife 
the word has lost initial h, and stands for hrime. M. E. rime, ryme. (Aasen) ; Swed. dial, ripa, to scratch, also to pluck asunder (cf. E. 
‘ Ryme, frost, pruina ; * Prompt. Parv. — A. S. hrim, to translate Lat. rip open), Rietz ; Swed. repa, to scratch, to ripple flax ; repa up, to 
pruina ; Ps. cxviii. 83, ed. Spelman (margin). 4 Du. rijm. 4 Icel. rip up ; repa, sb., a scratch ; Dan. oprippe, to rip up. Allied to Icel, 
Arim. 4* L>An* riim. 4 Swed. rim. Cf. also G. ref, M. H. G. rife, ri/a, (i) to rive, tear, rend, whence ri/a aptr, to rip up; (2) to 
O. H. G. hrifo, hoar-frost ; Lithuan. szarmd, hoar-frost. B. The scratch, grasp, whence ri/a upp, to pull up. Thus the word appears 
orig. sense was prob. ‘ ice ; * or literally, ‘ that which is hardened ;* to be no more than a variant of Bive, q. v. ^ The comparison, 
Curtius connects E. rime with Gk. Kpvyir6s, np^-oe, frost, Kpi/aroXXos, often made, with A.S. ripan (mod. E. reap) does not seem to be well 
ice, from V KRU, to be hard ; see Crystal, Crude, Crust, Baw. founded ; I suppose the root to be different ; see Beap. Der. rip, 
Der. rim-y. sb. ; ripp-le (i), q.v., ripple (3), q. v. 

BIND, the external covering, as the bark of trees, skin of fruit. BIFB, developed, mature, arrived at perfection. (E.) M. E. 
(£.) M. 15. rind, rinde ; Ancren Riwle, p. 150,11. 4, 8.— A.S. rinde,the ripe, rype, Chaucer, C. T. 17031. — A. S. ripe ; ‘ and sw 4 swA ripe yrS 
bark of a tree, Wright’s Vocab. i. 285, col. 2 ; also, a crust (of bread), fortreddon* « and trod [all] down like ripe com ; iElfred, tr. of Beda, 
uElfric’s Horn. ii. 114, last line but one. 4 O- rinde, ‘ the barke i. 12. This adj. signifies * fit for reaping,* and (like the sb. rip, harvest) 
of a tree Hexham. 4 G. rinde, O. H. G. rinta. Root unknown. is derived from the strong verb ripan, to reap; see Beap. 4 Du. rijp; 
BlISTG (i), a circle. (E.) Put for bring, initial h being lost. M. E. whence rijpen, to ripen. 4G. reif, O.H.G. riji\ whence rei/en, to ripen. 
ring, Chaucer, C. T. 10561.— A. S. bring ; Grein, ii. xo6. 4 ring. Der. ri^-ly, -ness ; also ripen, verb, from A.S. rlpian, Gen. xviii. 12. 

4 G. ring, rink; Bremen Wdrterbuch. 4 Icel. Armgr. 4 Swed. BIFFliB (i), to pluck the seeds from stalks of flax by drawing 
and Dan. ring. 4 G- ring, O. H. G. hrine. Further allied to Lat. an iron comb through them. (Scand.) A Northern word ; see 
circus ; Gk. KpiKoe, nipKot ; see Circus. Also to Skt. cAa/Era (for Jamieson. M.’E. ripplen, ripelen. * Rypelynge of B&x, or other lyke, 
kakra), a wheel, a circle; Russ. krug\ a ring. Der. ring, verb, K. Avulsio;* Prompt. Parv. ‘ Hoc rupestre, a replle-stok* i.e. an im- 
John, iii. 4. 31 ; ring-dove, so named from the ring on its neck ; plement for cleaning flax ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 269, col. 2. The 
ring-er; ring-lead-er, 2 Hen. VI, ii. 1. 170; ring-let, used to mean ‘a cleaning of flax was also termed ribbing (a weakened form of rip- 
small circle,* Temp. v. 37 ; ring-stroked, i. e. streaked with rings, ping) ; see Prompt. Pa^., p. 432, note 2. p. Ripple is not to be 
Gen. XXX. 35 ; ring-worm, a skin disease in which rings appear, as if taken as the frequentative mrm of rip, but as verbalised from the sb. 
formed by a worm, Levins, ed. 1570. And see ri«^, rircws, cyc/e, ripple, a flax-co^ (Jamieson); and this sb. is derived from rip 

range, harangue. by help of the suffix -/e, sometimes used to express the instrument by 

BHNG (2), to sound a bell, to tinkle. M.£.ri«g««, Chaucer, C.T. which a thing is done, as in heet-le^o, beat-er; stopp-le, used for 
3894. — A. S. hringan, to clash, ring ; byman hringdon, breastplates stopping, lad-le, used for lading out, gird-le, used for girding. So 
clashed, Beowulf, 327, ed. Grein; ringden pa belle, they rang the ripple instrument for ripping off the flax-seeds, from Swed. repa, 
bells, A. S. Chron. an. 1131. The verb is weak, and ap^ars to be to ripple flax ; see Bip. 4 Du. repel, a ripple, from repen, to beat flax 
so in all Teutonic tongues except modem £., which has pt. t. rang, (Hexham); whence repelen, to ripple.4Low G. repe, a ripple; in the 
pp. rung (by analogy with sing) ; we also find pp. rongen, rungen, in dialect of Brunswick called repel, reppel ; Bremen Wdrterbuch. 4 G. 
Allit. Morte Arthure, 11 . 462, 976 , ^ Vvi.ringen.^ Icel. hrin^a; nyg/, a ripple; whencert^/n, tostripflax. SeeBipple(3),Bifle(2). 
cfi hrang, sb., a din. 4 ringe. 4 Swed. ringa. fi. Allied to BlPFIiJi (a), to cause or shew wrinkles on the surface, like 
Lat. clangor, a din; see Clang. Der. ring, sb., rmg-#r. running water. (£.) The essential idea in the rippling of v^ter 

BIHB^ a space for skating on wheels, a course for the game of is that it shews wrinkles on the surface. It appears to be quite a 
curling. ( £.) The former use is modem ; the latter is mentioned in modem word. The earliest quotation in Richardson and Johnson 
Jamiesons Diet It appears to be a mere variation of ring ; compare is the following; ‘ Left the Keswick road, and turned to the left 
the use of ring in the compound prize-ring, and the cognate Ijutin through s]|iidy lanes along the vale of Eeman, which runs ripjfling 
word chreut. As to the form, we may note the Low Dutch rink used^over the stones;* Gray, to Dr. Wharton, Oct. 18, 1769. As p&ted 
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out by Richardson, it is a by*form or contraction of the older verb to 
rimple ; ‘ As gilds the moon the rimpling of the brook,* Crabbe, 
Parish Register, part i,ed. 1807; where the edition of 1834 has ripjfi- 
ing, M. E. rimplen, to wrinkle, whence the pp. rymplyd, explained by 
‘ Rugatus * in Prompt. Parv. ; cf. ‘ a rimpled vecke * « a wrinkled old 
woman, Rom. of the Rose, 4495. This verb is from the sb. rimple or 
rimpil\ ^RympyU or rymple^ or wrynkyl, Ruga ; * Prompt. Parv.— 
A. S. hrympelle^ to translate Lat. r«ga, a wrinkle, in a gloss (Bos- 
worth). See Bumple. + O. Du. rimpeU ‘ a wrinckle, or a folde,* 
Hexham; rimpelen, ‘ to wrinckle ; * id. p. The A. S. hrympelle 
is derived from the strong verb hrimpan, to wrinkle, of which the 
only trace (in A.S.) is the pp. gerumpen (miswritten for or a late form 
of gehrumpm), occurring in a gloss (Bosworth). + O. H. G. hrimfant 
M. H. G. rimp/en, to Mnd together, crook, wrinkle ; cf. mod. G. 
rUmpfen^ to crook, bend, wrinkle. -y. As the verb is a strong 
one (pt. t. hramp), the Teut. base is IIRAMP, a nasalised form 
of HKAP, answering to Aryan KRAP or KARP, as in Gk. Kaptpuv, 
to wrinkle. The base KRAP is preserved also, in a nasalised form, 
in the E. Crimp, Cramp, q. v. 8. Closely allied to Bumple, 
as also to Crumple. Der. ripple, sb., though this (in the form 
rimple) is really a more orig. word than the verb. 

BilPPliB (3), to scratch slightly. (Scand.) In the Whitby 
Glossary, by F. K. Robinson (E. D. S.). ‘ Having slightly rippled 
the skin of his left arm ; * Holland, tr. of Ammianus, p. 264 ; see 
Trench, Select Glossary (where it is wrongly connected with the 
word above). * Ripple, rescindere ; ’ Levins. This is merely a dimin. 
form of Bip, q. v. 

BISE, to ascend, go upward. (E.) M. E. risen, pt. t. roos (pi. 
risen), pp. risen; Chaucer, C. T. 825, 1501. — A.S. risan, pt. t. rds 
^ 1 . rison), pp. risen; Grein, ii. 382. -f* Du. ri/zcw. + Icel. risa.<j^ 
O. H.G. risan, to move up, rise; also to move down, fall. +^0^. 
reisan, pt. t. rais (pi. risum), pp. risans ; only in the comp, ur-rehan 
(—A.S. drrisan, mod. 1 ^. arise). fi. All from Tent, base RIS, 
to slip away, orig. expressive of motion only ; cf. Skt. r(, to distil, 
ooze (we speak of the rise of a river); see Bivulet. The Du. 
ri/zen even means ‘to fall;' Aei loofrijst, the leaves fall (Hexham). 
Der. rise, sb.. Hen. V, iv. i. 289 ; a-rise, q. v. ; risking, a tumult, also 
a tumour, Levit. xiii. 2 ; also raise, q. v., rear, q. v. 

BISIBLE, laughable, amusing. (F., — L.) In Minshcu, ed. 1627. 
— F. risible, ‘ fit or worthy to be laughed at ; ' Cot. — Lat. risibilis, 
laughable. —Lat. n«-, from ris-^um, supine of rider e, to laugh; with 
suffix ’bilis. p. Perhaps ridere is related to Gk. tcpiCeiv, to creak ; 
and is of imitative origin. Der. risibl-y, risibil-i~ty. From the same 
Lat. verb (pp. risus) are ar~ride (rare, — Lat. arridere, to laugh at), 
de~ride, de-ris-ion, de-ris-ive, ir'-ris-ion, nd*ic-«/-otts. 

BISK, hazard, danger, peril. (F., — Span.,-L.) Spelt risg-wf in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. Wsyi/f, ‘perill;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. risico, 
(in Ariosto, risco), formerly risigo, as in Florio ; Span, riesgo, risk ; 
Low Lat. risigus, riscus, risk. p. A maritime word, borrowed 
from Spanish.— Span, risco, a steep abrupt rock; from whence the 
sense of * danger ’ may easily have arisen among sailors. Hence 
Span, arriesgar (arriscar in Minsheu), to venture into danger, lit. * to 
go against a rock,’ where the prefix or- stands for I-.at. od- before r 
following, as usual ; also orriscodo, bold, forward (lit. venturesome) ; 
Ital. arrischiarsi, to venture oneself, arrischiato, hazardous. — Lat. 
resecare, to cut back, to cut off short or abruptly; whence the 
Span. sb. risco (Ital. risico) was formed in the same way as E. scar, 
an abrupt rock, is formed from the root of the verb to shear or cut 
off.— ^t. re-, back; and secare, to cut; see Be- and Section. 
y. This suggestion, due to Diez, is satisfactory ; he strongly supports 
it by citing mod. Prov. rezegue, risk, rezegd, to cut off ; resega, risk, 
also a saw, in the dialect of Como ; Port, risco, risk, also a rock, 
crag, also^ a dash with the pen, riscar, to raze out with the pen ( — Lat. 
resecare, i. e. to cut out). And cf. Ital. risico, risk, with risega, a 
jutting out, risegare, riseeare, to cast off ; &c. % Devic attempts 

a connection with Arab, rizg, riches, good fortune, Rich. Diet. p. 731, 
but a risk is bad fortune ; and, when he relies on the Span, arriesgar 
as shewing a prefix or- -Arab. def. article o/-, he forgets that this 
prefix really represents the Lat. ad. Besides, the Ital. word is risico, 
spel t risi go in Florio. Der. risk, verb, risk-y. 

BITE, a religious ceremony. (L.) ‘ With sacred rites ; ’ Spenser, 

F. Q. i. 12. 36. — Lat. ritus, a custom, esp. a religious custom. Cf. 
Skt. riti, a going, also way, usage, manner; from rt, to go.— ^Rl, 
to go, run, let flow ; Fick, i. 193 ; see Bivulet. ^ The F. rit or 
rite seems to be quite a modem word. Der. ritu-al, from F. ritual, 
*rituall,* Cot., from Lat. ritu-alis, from ritu-, stem of ritus; ritu-al-ly; 
ritu-al-ism, ritu-al-ist. 

BIVAXi, a competitor. (F.,— L.) For the sense, see Trench, 
Gn the Study of Words. In Shak. Two Gent. ii. 4. x74.«-F. rival, 
sb., *a rival, corrival, competitor in love;’ Cot.— Lat. riualis, sb.. 
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riualis, adj., belonging to a brook.— Lat. riu-^s, a brook, 
stream; with suffix -edis. See Bivulet. Der. rival, adj., rival, 
ver b, K. Lear, i. 1. 194; rival-ry, a coined word. 

BIVE, to split, tear, slit, rend. (Scand.) M.E. riuen, ryven 
(with tt— v), Chaucer, C.T. 12762. — Icel. rifa, pt. t. rif, pp. rijinn 
( SB E. riven\ to rive, tear ; Dan. rive ; Swed. ri/va, to scratch, tear. 
+ Du. ri/ven, to grate, to rake. + G. reiben, O. H. G. riban, to grate, 
rub. p. Allied to Gk. iptiirsiv, to throw or dash down, tear 
down ; from a base RIP, y. Further, the form iptiirnv appears 
to be parallel to kpsUeiv, to tear, break, rend, rive, from ^ RIK, to 
tear, whence also Skt. likh, to scratch, Lithuan. r'ekti, to cut, to 
plough a field for the first time. Der. rif-t, q. v. And see rip, 
rip ple (1) , ripple (3), rifle (2), rivel ; perhaps rib-aid, riv-er. 
BIVEL, to wrinkle. (E.) ‘Praise from the rivelVd lips of 
toothless, bald Decrepitude ; ’ Cowper, Task, b. ii. 1 . 488. ‘ And 
rivelVd u^ with heat ; ’ Dryden, Hower and the Leaf, 378. M. E. 
riuelen (with u for v); ‘ A 1 my chekes ... So riueled ; ’ Gower, C. A. 
iii. 370. — A. S. ge-riflian, to wrinkle (Somner) ; a frequentative form 
from Bive, q. v. See note to Bifle (2). 

BIVEB, a large stream of running water. (F., — L.) M.E. 

riuer (with w — i;) ; Chaucer, C. T. 3026; Rob. of Glouc., p. i, 1 . 14, 

— O. F. riviere, mod. F. riviere, a river, stream. It is the same word 
as Span, ribera, a shore, strand, sea-coast. Port, ribeira, a meadow 
near the bank of a river (whence ribeiro, a brook), Ital. riviera, the 
sea-shore, a bank, also a river. p. Thus the sense of ‘ river ' is 
unoriginal, and was perhaps due to confusion between Low Lat. (and 
Ital.) riva, a bank ( — Lat. ripa), and Lat. riuus (Ital. rivo), a river. 

— Low Lat. riparia, (i) sea* shore or river-bank, (2) a river, Du- 
cange ; fern, of riparius, adj., formed from ripa, a bank. y. The 
etymology of ripa is doubtful ; Corssen derives it from Rt, to flow, 
with a suffix •-pa. It seems far better to consider it as equivalent to 
Gk. Ipiir-vrj, a broken cliff, scaur (hence, a steep edge or bank), 
from the base RIP, to rive, rend, tear off, seen in Gk. hpeiiretv, to 
tear down, and in E. rive ; see Bive. Cf. E. rift, a fissure, from the 
same source. Der. river-horse, the hippopotamus, Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, b. viii. c. 25. Also (from Lat. ripa) ar-rive, q. v. g&T Not 
allie d to rivulet. 

BIVET, an iron pin for fastening armour, &c. together. (F.,— 
Scand.) ‘The armourers. With busy hammers closing rivets up/ 
Hen. V, iv. chor. 13. * With a palsy-fumbling at his gorget Shake 
in and out the rivet;* Troil. i. 3. 175. Ryvet, revet, Palsgrave. — F. 
rivet, * the welt of a shooe,’ Cot. It also meant a rivet, as in * si la 
broche n’est pas rivh k deux riveetz en couverture,* since it is here 
joined to the verb river; this occurs in a quotation dated by Littr^ 
August, 1489. In Hamilton's F. Diet, rivet is explained by * rivet,' 
and marked as a farrier’s term. — F. river, ‘ to rivet, or clench, to 
fasten or tume back the point of a naile, &c. ; also, to thrust the 
clothes of a bed in at the sides ; ' Cot. 6. The F. etymologists 
give no satisfactory account of the word ; Littr^ gives it up, and 
considers that the suggestion of Diez, viz. to connect the word with 
Icel. hrifa, a rake, does not much help us ; there being no obvious 
connection in the sense. y. But the word is Scand., as shewn 
by the Aberdeen word riv, to rivet, clench, Shetland riv, to sew 
coarsely and slightly; which see in Jamieson. — Icel. rifa, to tack 
together, sew loosely together; rifa saman, to stiich together, an 
expression which occurs in the Edda, i. 346. Der. rivet, verb, 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 90 ; Palsgrave has : ‘ I revet a nayle, Je riue ; ’ also : 
*Ry vet this n^le, and then it wyll holde faste.’ 

BIVULET, a small stream. (L.) In Milton, P. L. ix. 420; 
Drayton, Muses' Elysium, Nymph. 6 (R.) ; and see quotation s. v. 
Bill. Not F., but an E. dimin., formed with suffix -et from Lat. 
riuul-us, a small stream, dimin. of riuus, a stream, river. (,Prob. 
suggested by the similar word riveret, for whidi see Richardson, 
which is, however, a dimin. of Biver, and therefore from a different 


source, viz. Lat. ripa, a bank.) 6. The Lat. ri-uus is from ^ RI, 
to distil ; cf. Skt. ri, to distil, ooze, drop ; whence also Liquid, q.v. 
Der. (from Lat. riu-us) riv-al, q. v., de-rive, q. v. And see rite. 
BI 2 l-DOLLAB, the name of a coin. (Du.,— G.) ‘He accepted 
of a rise-dollar ;* Evelyn’s Diary, Aug. 28, 1641; Evelyn was then at 
Leyden. — Du. rijks-daalder, a rix-dollar. Hexham gives rijcksdaelder, 

‘ a rix-daller, a peece of money of five schillings, or 50 stivers.* — G. 
reichsthaler, ‘ a dollar of the empire.* — G. reiehs, gen. case of reich, 
empire, allied to reich, rich, powerful; and thaler, a dollar; see Bich 
ana Dollar. 

BOACH, a kind of fish. (E.) Allied to the carp, but confused 
with the ray and the skate; fish -names being very vaguely used. 
M. E. rorAe. 'Roche, lyscht, Rocha, Rochia;* Prompt. Parv.- A. S. 
reohhe (perhaps for rohhe, as suggested by Ettmiillcr) ; we find ‘ Fannus, 
reohhe^ in a list of fishes, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 56, col. 1 ; spelt 

* , — , . reohehe, id. 77, col. 2. + Du. rog, a ray ; O. Du. roch, ‘a fish called a 

one who uses the same brook as another, a near neighbour, a rival. - (jpscait,* Hexham. + Dan. rokke, a ray. + Swed. roeka, a ray, thorn-. 
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bade. 4* C. rocA#, a roach, ray, thoni-back. 4* Lat. ruia (for ra^ia), a^ 
see Bay (a). Root uniknown. Doublet, ray (a). 

BOAD, a way for passengers. (£.) Also used of a place where 
ships ride at anchor ; this is the same word, the F. rade being bor- 
rowed from Teutonic. Also used in the sense of raid or foray; i Sam. 
xxvii. 10. Shak. has the word in all three senses ; (i) Much Ado, v. 
a. 33 ; (a) Two Gent. i. i. 53 » (s) Cor. iii. i. 5. M.E. roode (for 
shiM), Prompt, Parv.; rode (for horses); Cursor Mundi, 11427.* 
A. S. rad, a journey, riding expedition, road; G^ein. ii. 36a. * A. S. 
rad, pt. t. of ridan, to ride ; see Bide. Der. roadstead, road-way, 
roadster (for the suffix, See Spinster) ; also in-road. Doublet, raid, 
BOAm, to rove about, to ramble, wander. (E.) M. E. romen, 
P. Plowman, B. xi. 124; K. Alisaunder, 7207; Seven Sages, 1429 
(in Weber’s Met. Romances, vol. iii); Havelok, 64; Will, ot Paleme, 
1608. The older form is ramen, preserved in the derivative Bam- 
ble, q. V. In Layamon, 7854, in a description of a shipwreck, we 
are told that th^ ships sank, and the Romans * rameden jeond u^en,* 
i. e. roamed (or floated about) over the waves. Here the vowel a is 
long, and the corresponding A. S. vowels can only be 6, d, or d. 
p. The etymology is (I think) from an A. S. (theoretical) form 
rdmian ♦, to stretch out after, tend towards, spreadi hence, to try 
to reach, go towards, and so to journey or rove about. The evidences 
for the existence of such a verb are considerable, as will presently 
appear. We still have rame, to roam, ramble, as a Yorkshire word 
(Halliwell); Ray, in 1691, mentions ream, to stretch out the hand 
to take anythingr to reach after, rame, to reach ; Thoresby, in 1703, 
mentions rawne, to reach ; Brockett has rame, raim, rawm, to reach 
anything greedily, to stretch after; the Holdemess Glossary (E.D.S.) 
has rame, to gad about, to sprawl, to spread out too much ; * These 
branches is ramin all ower walk ommost [almost], we mun hev ’em 
cut.* Cf. Exmoor ream, to stretch (Grose). Y« Anglo-Saxon 
we find the derived verb d-rdman, explained by Grein * se erigere, 
surgere, se levare ; ’ but it may be better explained by the notion of 
spreading or stretching out; thus, in Caedmon, ed. Thorpe, p. 174, 

1. 10, we have ‘ dseges hnddan up ofer deop waeter ord ’«up 

over the deep water the beginning of the third day extended (or 
spread out like a growing light). Again, in Csedmon, ed. Thorpe, 
p. 203, 1 . 29, we have ‘ up drdmde se eorl ’ =: the earl (Abraham) 
stretched himself up (i. e. arose). Again, in the same, p. 23, 1 . 15, 
we have the passage, where Satan laments the loss of heaven : * |)eiih 
w^ hine, for Jjdm alwealdan, Agan ne moston, romigan ures rices,* 
which may mean ‘ though we, because of the Almighty’s opposition, 
cannot get possession of it (heaven), cannot win our kingdom (or 
even perhaps, cannot roam over our kingdom).’ That is, there is 
nothing against our taking A. S. rdmigan as nearly the equivalent of 
mod. E, roam ; it only occurs in this sole passage, but it is believed 
to be borrowed from the O. Sax. rdmdn, mentioned below. 8. In 
cognate languages, the word is clearer, but not too clear. We have 
O. Du, ramen, to stretch cloth (Hexham) ; Du. ramen, to hit, plan, 
aim ; O. Sax. rdmm, to aim at, strive after; O. Fries, ramia, to strive 
after ; O. H. G. rdm4n, to aim at, strive after. The O. H. G. rdmdn \ 
(also rdmofC) is a weak verb, and derived from the sb. rdm, an aim, 
object, a striving after; the orig. sb., preserved in no other language. ! 
I may add that this view, as to the source of the E. roam, agrees with 
that given by E. Muller; it deserves to be further worked out. i 
Wedgwood suggests a connection with E. room, A. S. rum ; this is | 
obviously wrong, and deals with the wrong vowel-sound, as shewn 
by the derivative ramble', the form of the base is RAM, not RUM, 
which excludes that theory at once. B. At the same time, it can 
hardly be doubted, that the use of the word was largely and early 
influenced by the word Rome, on account of the frequent pilgrimages 
to it, Not^only the Ital. romeo, a pilgrim, is derived from Roma, 
Rome, and denoted a pilgrim to Rome ; but even in P. Plowman we 
have religious romam* religious pilgrims, B. iv. 120, which the 
author probably himself regarded as an equivalent to Rome-renneres » 
runners to Rome, B. v. ia8 (only 8 lines below). This is probably 
why the orig. sense of ‘extend’ or ‘seek after * or ‘ strive after ’or 
* reach towards ’ is now utterly lost sight of, and the sense of pur- 
poseless wandering alone left. But we can still say ‘ a great rambling 
house* in the sense of a house that is spread over a considerable 
space of ground. Der, roam-er, as above ; and ram-b-le. 

BOAB , the name of a mixed colour, with a decided shade of red. 
F.) *Roen, colour of an horse, roven;* Palsgrave. In Shak. Rich. 
I* V. 5. 78 ; I Hen. IV, ii. 4. lao. Explained by Schmidt as ‘dark 
dappled-bay.* * O. F. rouen; *Cheval rouen, a roane horse;* Cot. 
Perhaps there was an O. F. form roan ***, as intimated by Scheler ; the 
mod. F. word is rouan. Cf. Span. r»ano, sorrel-coloured, roan ; Ital. 
roano, rovano, ‘roane,* Florio. p. Origin unknown; the Ital. 
rovano looks like an extension lh>m O. Ital. rt{/b, red (Florio); 
which is from Lat. r*j^, red. Mahn (in Webster) suggests Lat. 
rdtms, gray-yellow, which seems impossible, esp. as compared with, 


the Span. form. C Taylor (Words and Places) says: *A curious 
instance of change 01 application in a name occurs in the case of the 
strong Normand horses which were imported from Rouen. *rhey 
were called Rouens or Roans, a word which has now come to denote 
the colour of the horse rather than the breed.’ He does not adduce 
one tittle of evidence, nor deign to name any authority. It was sug- 
gested by the fact that the name of Rouen is spelt Roan in i Hen. VI, 
i. I. 65 (first folio), and in Minsheu’s Dictionary, &c. But if this be 
the right solution, it is strange indeed that the French dictionaries 
should know nothing about it. Nares mentions this ‘etymology* 
only to declare against it. 

BOAN-TBBII, BOWABT-TBBE, the mountain-ash. (Scand.) 
A Northern term, and of Scand. origin. Spelt roun-tree, roan-tree, 
rowan-tree in Jamieson. — Swed. ronn, O. Swed. rdnn, runn (Ihre),the 
mountain-ash ; Dan. ron, the service, sorb, mountain-ash ; Icel. 
reynir, the same. Cf. Lat. ornus, the same. 

BOAB, to cry aloud, bellow. (E.) M. E. roren, Wyclif, Rev. x. 
3.— A. S. rdrian, ifelfric’s Homilies, i. 66, 1. 18 ; and in Sweet’s A. S. 
Reader. 4 M. H. G. riren, p. A reduplicated imitative word 
from to bellow, whence Skt. rd, to bellow, Lithuan. re-ju, 

I scola, chide, and Lat. latrare, to bark. Der. roar, sb. ; roar-ing. 
But not uproar. 

BOAST, to cook meat before a fire. (F., - G. ?) M. E. rosten. 
Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 58, 1 . 504 ; Legend of St. 
Christopher, 1 . 203; Chaucer, C. T. 385. — O.F. rostir, ‘to rost, 
broile, tost,* Cot. Mod. F. rdtir, Prob. from G. rosten, to roast, a 
weak verb formed from ro.s/, a grate, grid-iron. p. But the word 
may be Celtic ; we find Irish roistin, a grid-iron, rosdaim, I roast, 
rost, roast meat ; Gael, rost, roist, W. rhostio, Bret, rosta, to roast. 
The difficulty is to assign the root of it. Der. roast, sb. ; roast-meat 
{<>=roastsd meat), 

BOB, to plunder, steal, spoil. (F.,— O. H. G.) In early use. 
M.E. rohhen, Havelok, 1958; Ancren Riwle. p. 86, 1 . 13. — O.F. 
robber, ‘ to rob,* Cot. Usually spelt rober. The orig. sense was to 
despoil the slain in battle, to strip, disrobe; so that the verb is 
merely formed from the sb. robe, spelt robbe in Cotgrave, a robe. See 
Bobe. ^ The £. verb reave (usually bereave) is formed, in a 
precisely similar way, from the A.S. sb. red/, clothing. Der. robb-er, 
M.E. robbour, Rob. of Glouc., p. 94, 1 . 17, from O.F. robbeur, ‘a 
robber,’ Cot. ; robb-er-y, M. E. roberie, O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 61, 1 . 27, 
from F. rohberie, * robbery,* Cot. Doublet, reave, 

BOBE, a garment, dress. (F.,— O. H.G.) M.E. ro6e, Rob. of 
Glouc., p. 313, 1 , i; P. Plowman, B. ii. 15. — F. robe, a robe; spelt 
robbe in Cotgrave. — M. H. G. roub, roup, O. H. G. raup (G. raub), 
booty, spoil ; hence, a garment, because the spoils of the slain con- 
sisted chiefly of clothing. 4 A.S. red/, spoil, clothing. 4 Icel. raw/, 
spoil. p. All from the Teut. base RUB, to break (use violence). 
— ^ RUP, to break ; see Bupture. And see Beave. Der. robe, 
verb ; rohsd, K. Lear, iii. 6. 38. Also rob, q. v. 

BOBIE, a .singing-bird, the red-breast. (F., — O. H. G.) * Robyn 

redbrest ; ’ Skelton, Phyllyp Sparowe, 399. ‘ The most ftimiliar of 
our wild birds, called Robin red-breoit, from Robin (the familiar 
version of Robert), on the same principle that the pie and the daw 
are christened Mag (for Mirgery) and Jack, In the same way the 
parrot takes its name from Pierrot, the familiar version of Pierre ; * 
Wedgwood. Robin Hood is mentioned in P. Plowman. B. v. 402.— 
F. Robin, a proper name (Cotgrave) ; a pet name for Robert, which 
was early known in England, because it was the name of the eldest 
son of Will. I. p, Robert is a Frankish name, from O. H. G. 
Ruodperht (G. Ruprecht, whence our Rupert), meaning ‘ fame-bright,* 
i. e.^ illustrious in fame. y. The syllable perht is cognate with E. 
Bright, q. V. The syllable Ruod- is cognate with Icel. hrothr, praise, 
fame ; it occurs also in Rud-olf, Rud-iger, Ro-ger, Cf. Goth, hrotheigs, 
victorious, triumphant, 2 Cor. ii. 1.1. And see Hobgoblin. 
BOBUST, vigorous, in sound health. (F.,-L.) ‘A rdbust 
boysterous rogue knockt him down ; * Howell, Famil. Letters, b. i. 
sect, 3. let. 21 ; dated 1623. — F. robuste, ‘strong, tough ;’ Cot. — Lat. 
robustus, strong ; formed by adding -tus (Aryan -ia) to O. Lat. ro6«i 
(later robur), strength. p. The O. Lat. robus is allied to Skt. rabhtts, 
strength, force, from V^ABH (Skt. rabh), to seize. Der. robust-ly, 
robust-ness. Also (obsolete) robust-i-ous, Shak. Haml. iii. 2. 10, better 
spelt robusteous, as in Blount, directly from Lat. robusteus, oaken (hence, 
strong), by the change of -us into -ous, as in numerous other words. 
BOO, a huge bird. (Pers.) See Book (2). 

BOOHET, a surplice worn by bishops. (F., — O.H.G.) In the Rom. 
of the Rose, ^757.- F. rochet, ‘a frock, loose gaberdine ; . . also, a pre- 
lates rochet;* Cot. — O.H.G. rock, hroch (G. rock), a coat, frock. Root 
unknown. Cf. Irish rocan, a mantle, cloak, Gael, rochall, a coverlet. 
BOCK (i), a large mass of stone. (F.,— C.?) The pi. roekes or 
rokhes occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 11305. 11308.— O.F. roke (13th 
)Cent., Littrd), commonly roche, a rock; the masc. form roe is later. 
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and only dates from the i6th century. Cf. Pror. foca. Span. cock's Glossary (Lindblu). *Roumd, roe,' Whitby Glossary; where 
Port, rocot roehot Ital. roeea^ rocciot a rock. Perhaps (says Littrd) the word has actually acquired an excrescent d. M. £. rotiwe. Prompt, 
of Celtic origin. ••Irish and Gael, roe, a rock; Breton rock, pro- Parv.»](icel. krogn, Dan. rog», Swed. rom, roe, spawn. 4* 
nounced with guttural ek, indicating that the word is Celtic, and roe. p. Pick gives the Teut. type as HROGNA, iii. 83. It is 
not borrowed from French. That the word is lost in W. may be not improbable that the orig. sense was ‘gravel; * cf. Gk. tepdarj^ 
due to the use of craig, a crag, in preference. p. Macleod ztMitdKff, a rounded pebble, l.at. calculus, Skt. ^arkard, gravel, 
and Dewar note that the Gael, roe, in the sense of * rock,* is Eng- KO0ATION, supplication. (F., — L.) Particularly used in the 
lish ; however, the word occurs in Irish and Breton. The Gael, and phr. Rogation^ys ; see the Prayer-book, Hooker, Ecfil. Polity, b. v, 
Irish roc, in the sense of ‘wrinkle’ (E. ruck), are certainly purely s. 41, Fo.Ke, Acts and Monuments, p. 914, Hen. VIII (R.)*iF. rogch 
Celtic, being cognate with Lat. ruga. Whether there is any con- tiofti pi. rogations, ‘ rogation-daies ; * Cot. — Lat. rogationem, acc. of 
nection between these latter word.s and rock, I cannot say. y* rogafio, a supplication, an asking.— Lat. rogatus, pp. of rogare, to ask. 

suggests a theoretical Low Lat. rupica * (from rapes, a rock), to Root uncertain. Der. rogation-days. Also (from rogare) ab-rogaie, 
account for Ital. roeca, and a form rupea * to account for F. rocAe ; ar-rogate, ar-rogant, de-rogate, inier-rogaie, pre-rogatdve, pro^rogue, 
which is hardly satisfactory. ^ The M.E. rocke, in Gower, C.A. i. sut>er-e- roga t-ion, sur-rogaie. 

314, is from F. rocke. Der. rock-pigeon, -salt, -work \ rock-y, roek-i-ness, ROQIDB, a knave, vagabond. (F., — C.) The word sometimes 
ROCK (2), to move backward and forward, to cause to totter, to meant merely a wandering mendicant ; see K. Lear, iv. 7. 39, and 
totter. (Scand.) M, E. rokken, Chaucer, C. T. 4155 ; Ancren Riwle, Trench’s Select Glossary. Shak. also has roguing, roguish, vagrant; 
p. 82, 1. 19. — Dan. rokke, to rock, shake; allied to Dan. rykke, to Per. iv. 1. 97 : K. Lear, iii. 7. X04. Cotgrave has: *Roder, to roam, 
pull, tug, from ryk, a pull, a lug ; Swed. rockera, a frequentative form, wander, vagabondize it, rogue abroad.* But the E. roguish also has 
to rock, allied to rycka, to pull, from ryck. a pull, jerk. Cf. Icel. the sense of arch, pert, and this can only be due to F. rogue, ‘ arro- 
rykkja,io pull roughly and hastily, from ry^Irr, a hasty pull, also a gant, proud, presumptuous, malapert, saucie, rude, surly ;' Cot. 
spasm. Also G. ri'trken, to move by pushing ; from ruck, a pull, jolt. Thus the sense of * surly fellow ’ would seem to be the original one, 
jerk. Note also Icel. rugga. to rock a cradle. All from a Teut. base easily transferred to beggars as a cant term; and then the verb to 
RUK, descriptive of a Jolt, jerk, sudden movement. Der. rock-er, rogue abroad would mean ‘ to go about as a beggar.' p. That a 
roekdt^-chair. togue was a common cant term may be seen in Harman’s Caueat, 

ROCK (3), a distaff. (Scand.) In Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Metam. ed. Fumivall ; he devotes cap. iv (pp. 36-41) to the description of 
b. viii., Meleager, 1. 257. M. E. rokke. ‘ Rokke, of spynnyng, Coins •* ‘a roge,' and cap. v to the description of ‘ a wylde roge.' He con- 
Prompt. Parv. — led. rokkr, a distaff ; Swed. rock ; Dan. rok. -f* G. eludes by saying : * 1 once rebuking a wyld roge because he went 
rocksn, M.H.G. rocke, O.II.G. rocchn, a distaff. Root unknown. Per- idelly about, he shewed me that he was a begger by inheritance ; his 
haps from Dan. rokke, to rock; see Rock (2). Der. rock-et (i), q. v. grandfather was a begger, his father was one, and he must nedes be 
ROCKET (J), a kind of fire-work. (Ital., — G.) In Skinner’s one by good reason.* It just corresponds to the modem tramp. 
Diet., cd. 1671. — O. Ital. roccheito, ‘ a bobbin to winde silke upon; y. [The M. E. roge, cited in Halliwell, is of unknown meaning; it 
also, any kinde of squib of wilde fier ; ’ Florio. The rocket seems to rimes with dog, so that it may not be the same word ; the M. E. roge, 
have been named from its long thin shape, bearing some resemblance in Morte Arthure, 3272, seems to be O. Swed. roge, a crowd. I do 
to a quill or bobbin for winding silk, and so to a distaff. The Ital. not think these words belong here at all.] 8. The F. rog%te is 
roccheito is the dimin. of rocca, ‘ a distaffe or rocke to spinne with ; * referred by Diez to Icel. kr6kr, but this word means lit. * & rook,’ and 
Florio. — M.H.G. rocke, a distaff; see Rock (3). secondarily, a croaker, long-winded talker; which does not suit the 

ROCKET (2), a plant of the genus Eruca. (F., — Ital., — L.) In sense. Littr<^ and Scheler refer it, much more suitably, to Bret, rok. 
Levins. Spelt rokat in Sir T. Elyot, Ca.stle of Helth, b. ii. c. 9.— F. rog, aiTOgant, proud, haughty, brusque, which is obviously right. 
roquette, ‘ tne herb rocket ; ’ Cot. — Ital. ruchetta, * the herb called €. The Bret, form rok could not have come out of the F. form, and 
rocket;* Florio. Dimin. of ruca, garden-rocket. Meadows (omitted that the word is Celtic is borne out by Irish and Gael, rucas, pride, 
in Florio). — Lat. eruca, a sort of cole-wort (White) ; whence the Ital. arrogance. Der. rogu-ish, -ly, -ness ; rogu-er-y, 
rtica, by loss of e. Root unknown. ROlli, RILE, to vex. (F., ?— L. ?) That rile is the same word 

ROD, a slender stick. (E.) M. £. rod, Gower, C. A. i. 310, 1. 4. as roil, to vex, is certain ; similarly toil, soil, are occasionly pronounced 
The word is a mere variant of rood, by a shortening of the vowel- tile, sile. But the old word roil seems to shew two distinct meanings, 
sound of which we have a few other examples, viz. in got ling from (1) to disturb, vex, trouble, and (2) to wander about, to romp. 1 
A. S. gosling, blossom from A. S. blostma, shod from A. S. gesc6d,fod- have given numerous examples in my note to P. Plowman, C. vi. 151. 
dir from A.S./Jdor; not very dissimilar are blood, mother, from A.S. Mr. Atkinson suggests Icel. rugla, to disturb, as the possible origin 
Wdd, mddor. In the Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1644 (or 1646), we have of roi7 in the former sense ; but this is not satisfactory, for it is difh- 
rod used in the sense of rood or gallows. ‘ Thou seist that gromes cult to see how the diphthong oi could have come out of ug. p. It 
the i-fo6. An heie on rodde the an-hoS'«thou (the owl) sayest that occurs to me that the suggestion in Stratmann as to roil, to wander 
men take thee, and hang thee high on a rod (rood). See further under about, may perhaps serve for the word in all its senses. His sugges- 
Rood. Doublet, rood, tion is that it arose from O. F. roeler, another form of O. F. roler, 

RODER’T, gnawing. (L.) A scientific term. — Lat. rodent-, stem whence E. roll. To roll a thing about is to disturb it ; to roll one- 
bf pres. part, of rodere, to gnaw. Akin to radere, to scratch ; from self about is to wander. See Roll. 

4^ RAD, to scratch; see Rase. Cf. Skt. rada, a tooth. Der. ROISTERING*, turbulent, blustering. (F., — L.) Todd cites 
(from Lat. rodere) eor-rode, e-rode. And see rostrum, rat. from Swift (no reference) : ‘ Among a crew of roisfring fellows.^ 

RODOMONTADE, vain boasting. (F., — Ital.) *Crites. And Shak. has roisting, Troil. ii. 2. 208; and Levins has royst, vb. We 
most terribly he comes off, like your rodomontado Ben Jonson, have Udall’s play of Row/rr DoiVrr, written before 1553; and the sb. 
Cynthia’s Revels, Act v. sc. 2. * And triumph’d our whole nation roister is in the Mirror for Magistrates (Nares). Roister, a bully, a 
In his rodomont fashion ; ’ id. Masque of Owls, Owl 5. — F. rodomont- ruffian or turbulent fellow, seems to be the orig. word which gave 
ede, * a brag, boast ; * Cot. — Ital. rodomoniada, * a boaste, brag ; ’ rise to the verb roisi on the one hand, and the adj. roistering, i. e. 
Florio. A proverbial expression, due to the boastful character of ruffianly, on the other. — F. rustre, ‘ a ruffin, royster, huckster, swag- 
Rodomonte, in the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, bk. xiv; called Rodia- gerer, saweie fellow; ’ Cot. This Littrd explains as being another 
monte by Bojardo, Orlando Innamorato, ii. i. 56. Said to be coined form of O. F. ruste, a rustic, the r being ‘epenthetic.*— Lat. rustieus, 
from Lombard rodare ( s Ital. rotare), to turn about, and monte, a acc. of rustieus, rustic, hence clownish. See Rustio. 
mountain. See Rotary and Mount (1). ROLL, to turn on an axis, revolve, move round and round. (F.,— 

ROE (1), a female deer. (E.) M. E. ro ; Chaucer, C.T. 4084, pur- L.) In early use ; M. E. rollen, Layamon, 22287, later text ; Chaucer, 
posely gives the Northern E. ra. — A.S. rdh; ‘Capreus, rdh^eor;* C. T. 12772. — O. F. roler, later rouler, to roll. — Low Lat. rotulare, 
iElfric's Gloss., Nomina Ferarum. + Icel. rd; whence rdbukkr, a to roll, revolve. — Lat. rotula, a little wheel; dimin. of rota, a wheel, 
roe-buck, Dan. raa ; whence raabuk, a roe-buck, raadyr, roe-deer. See Rotary. Der. roll, sb., M. E. rolle, Ancren Riwle, p. 344, 1. ii, 
+ Swed. rd; whence rdboek, roe-buck. + Du. ree; reebok, roe-buck, from O. F. rolle, later roule, ‘a rowle,' Cot., which from Low Lat. 
4* G. reh; rehboek. fl. Fick gives the Teut. type as RAIHA, iii. rotulum, acc. of rotulus, a roll (preserved in the phrase eustos rotu- 
253. Der. roff-h«cL M. E. roo6tiMtf, Trevisa, i. 337 ; see Buck. lorum). Also roll-er, ridl-ing, roll-ing-pin, rolling-press. Also (from 
ROE (2), the eggs or spa^ of fishes. (Scand.) The form roe is in F. roule) roul-eau, roul-ette. Also cont-rol,Q. v. ; perhaps roil. 
Sbak.Rom.u.4. 39. But it is due to a curious mistake. The true form ROMANOE, a fictitious narrative. (F., — L.) The French 
is roan (with oa as in oak), but it seems to have been regarded as a originals from which some E. poems were translated or imitated are 
^ral, like oxen, eyne (eyes), shoon (shoes), so that the n was dropped, often referred to by the name of the romance. Rob. of Glouc. (p. 
This is unusual (perhaps unioue) in the case of apparent plurals in 487, last line), in treating of the history of Rich. 1, says there is more 
*en or -n, but common with plurals (or rather supposed plurals) in -s ; about him * in romance ; ' and, in fact, the Romance of Rivard Cuer 
as shewn under cherry, sherry, pea. *Roaa, the roe of a fish ; ’ Pea- de Lion it extant in £. verse ; see WeWs Met. Romanpes. » O. F. 
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rwnantf ft romance (Burguy). This pecnliar forai is believed to have 
arisen from the late Lat. adv. romanieef so that romanice loqui was 
translated into O. F. by parltr romans. It then became a sb., and 
passed into common use. The Prov. romans occurs (i) as an adj.« 

Lat. Romanust (a) as a sb., the * Roman* language, and (3) as a sb., 
a romance. p. By the * Roman * language was meant the vulgar 
tongue used by the people in everyday life, as distinguished from 
the * Latin * of books. We now give the name of Romance Languages 
to the languages which are chiefly founded on Latin, or, as they are 
also called, the Neo-Latin languages. y. The late Lat. Romanics, 
i. e. Roman-like, is formed from the adj. Romanus, Roman. Lat. 

Roma^ Rome. Der. romance, verb, romanc-er. Also (from Romanuji) 

Roman, Roman^ist, Roman-ism, Roman-ise ; also roman-esqve, from F. 
romanesque, * Romish, Roman,* Cot., from Ital. Romanesco, Romanish. 

Also (from Roma) Rom-ish, And see Romaunt. 
bomattnt, a romance. (F., — L.) The Romatmt of the Ros«. 
usually attributed, on insufficient grounds, to Chaucer, is a well- 
known poem. It is a translation of the French poem La Roman de 
la Rose, Thus romaunt answers to F. roman. The final t is excrescent 
after n, as in tyrant, but is found in F. as well as E. ; the O. F. form 
was (occasionally) romant, or even roumant, as in Bartsch, Chrestoma- 
thie Fran^aise, col. 401, 1 . 10. Another O. F. form of the same word 
was romans (whence £. romance), so that romans, roman, romant are 
three forms of the same word ; I have here mentioned them in their 
chronological order. See further under Romance. Der. romant~ic, 
spelt romantick in Phillips, ed. 1706, from mod. F. romantique, 
romantic, an adj. formed from romant, another form of roman, as ex- 
plained above ; romant-ic'-aUly. 

ROMP, to play noisily. (F., — Teut.) In the Spectator, no. 187, 
we find ‘ a romping girl,* and rompifhness. The older spelling was 
Ramp, q. V. Pei haps we may compare A. S. rempend, hasty, iElfred, 

Past. Care, c. xx (p. 148, 1 . 10). ^ The change from a to 0 before 

m occurs also in from {QT\g.fram),comh {ot‘ig.camm'),womb (Scotch 
tvame) ; before n, it is tolerably common. Der. romp, sb., romp-ish, 
romp-ish~ly, romp-ish~ness. 

RONDEAU, a kind of poem. (F., •« L.) Borrowed from mod. 

F. rondeau. The M. E. word was Roundel, q.v. Doublet, 
roundel. 

ROOD, the holy cross ; a measure of land. (E.) The same word 
as rod, as shewn under Rod. Hen^e its use as a measure of land, 
because measured with a measuring-rod or * pole,’ of the length of 
5A yards, giving a square rod of 30^ square yards, and a square rood 
of 40 square rods, or a quarter of an acre. For the sense of ‘ cross,* 
see Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris. — A. S. rod, a gallows, 
cross, properly a rod or pole; Matt, xxvii. 40, John, xix. 17. 4 “^^* 

Fries, rode, O. Sax. r6da, gallows, cross. 4- Du. roede, a rod, perch, 
wand, yard. 4 “ G. ruthe, O. H. G. riuti, a rod of land. 4 " Lat. rudis 
(for rudhis ?), a rod, staff. Cf Skt. nyag-rodha, the Indian fig-tree, 
lit. ‘ growing downwards,’ from nyahch, downwards, and rudh, old 
form of ruh, to grow. * Rudis, a staff, certainly belongs to the 
Y RUDH (also Skt. ruh), to grow ; for it corresponds to A.S. r6d-{a), 

0. H. G. ruota, which require an ante-Teutonic dh. Add Zend, rud, 
grow, littdan, to grow (with /), Church Slav, roditi, parere ; ’ Curtius, 

1. 4^. Dor. rood-loft (Nares). 

ROOP, the covering of a house. (E ) Put for hronf, initial h 
being lost. M. E. rof, liavelok, 2082 ; rhof, Ormulum, 1 1 35 1. — A. S. 
kr6f, a roof, Mark, ii. 4. + O. Fries, hrof. 4 - Du. roef, a cabin. + 

Icel. hrdf, a shed under which ships are built or kept. p. We 
find also Russ, hrov*, a roof. Perhaps allied to Gk. Kplm-ruv, to 
hide ; see Crypt. Der. roof, verb ; roof-ing, roof-less. 

ROOK (i), a kind of crow. (E.) M. E. rook, Prompt. Parv.— 

A. S. kr6c ; Ps. 146, 10 ; ed. Spelman. 4 “ Icel. hrdkr. + Dan. raage.^ 

Swed. roka. 4* Irish and Gael, rocas. 4 - M. H. G. ruoch, O. H. G. 

Ivruoh \ cf. G. ruchert, a jackdaw (Fliigel). p. The word means 
* croaker ; * cf. Goth, hrukjan, to crow as a cock ; Skt. kruq, to cry 
out ; Gael, roe, to croak. A word of imitative origin ; see Croak, 

Crow. Der. rook-er-y. 

ROOK (a), a castle, at chess. (F.,— Pers.) *Roke of the chesse, 
roc;’ Palsgrave. M. E. rook. Prompt. Parv.i-F. roe, *a rook at 
chesse,’ Cot. -• Pers. rokk, * the rook or tower at chess ; * Rich. Diet, 
p. 727. The remoter origin of this word is unknown; Devic cites 
d’Herbelot as saying that in the language of the ancient Persians, it 
signified a warrior who sought warlike adventures, a sort of knight- 
errant. The piece was orig. denoted by an elephant carrying a castle 
on his back ; we have suppressed the elephant. There seems to 
be nothing to connect this with the famous bird called the roc or 
rukh ; except that the same word rvhh, in Persian, means ‘ a hero, 
a knight-errant (as in d’Herbelot), a rhinoceros, the name of a bird 
of mighty wing, a beast resembling the camel, but very fierce,* &c. ; 

Rich, (as above). , 1 ' 

ROOM, space, a chamber. (£.) *rhe older meaning is simply (^C/awdi»t. 


space;* hence a place at table, Luke, xiv. 7. M. E. roum ; ‘and hath 
roum and eek space,* Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1995.— A. S. 
rdm ; ‘ nsefdon rum * « they had no room, Luke, ii. 7. We also find 
A.S. riini, adj.. spacious ; ‘ se weg is swi 5 e ritm’^the way is very 
broad or spacious, Matt. vii. 13. 4* Du. ruim, adj., spacious; sb., 
room. + Icel. rtimr, spacious ; rtim, space. 4- Dan. and Swed. rum, 
adj. and sb. 4 * Goth, rums, adj. and sb., Matt. vii. 13 ; Luke, ii. 7. 4* 
G, raum, O.H. G. rum, space. p. All from the Teut. type 
RU-MA, spacious ; or, as a sb., space ; Fick, iii. 258. Allied to Lat, 
rtts, open country, Russ, raviina, a plain, Zend ravanh, wide, free, 
open, ravan, a plain ; Fick, i. 197. Der. room-y, Dryden, Annus 
Mirabilis, st. 153, 1 . 609, a late word, substituted for the M,E. adj. 
roum (room) ; room-i-ly, room-i-«m. Also room-th (Nares), obsolete. 
Also rumm-age, q. v. 

ROOST, a place where fowls rest at night. (E.) Frequently applied 
to the perch on which fowls rest ; as to which see below. MOst com- 
mon in the phr. to go to roost, i. e. to seek a sleeping-place. ‘They go to 
roost ; * Skelton, E^our Rummyng, 191.* Roost for capons or hennes ; * 
Palsgrave. — A. S. hrdst ; Lye gives henna hrdst, a hen-roost, but 
without authority. Yet it would appear to be the correct form, as 
hrdst appears again in an obscure passage in the Exeter-book ; see 
Grein. p. We also have O. S. hrdst in the Heliand, 2316, where 
the palsied man healed by Christ is let down through the roof; 
or, as in the original, thurh thes buses hrdst, through the house- 
top. Here Heyne prints hrost, from a notion that the word is 
cognate with G. horst, which he explains by ‘underwood ;* but the 
latter is the familiar Kentish word hurst, and is a different word 
altogether. + O. Du. roest, or hinnen-kot, * a hen-roest ; ’ roesten, ‘ to 
goe to roest, as hens ; ’ Hexham. Y* I^ Heliand, the sense 
of hrdst comes close to that of ‘ roof ; ’ and I suspect that A. S. hrd-st 
and A. S. hrdf are from the same source, and are related words. At 
any rate, roost is certainly related to Goth, hrot, Icel. hrdt, a roof ; 
we also find Icel. rdt, the inner part of a roof of a house, where fish 
are hung up to dry, and this is the same as Norweg. rot, the inner 
part of a roof, a cock-loft (Aasen) ; cf. rost, a roofing (id.), Scotch 
roost, the inner roof of a cottage, composed of spars reaching from 
one wall to the other (Jamieson). 8. We may here find the ex- 
planation of the whole matter ; roo-st, Goth, hro-t, and roof are 
related words; and the orig. roosting-place for fowls was on the 
rafters of the inner roof. This is how roost acquired the sense of 
perch. Der, roost, verb. 

ROOT (1), the part of a plant in the earth, which draws up sap 
from the soil, a source, cause of a matter. (Scand.) M. E. rote, 
Chaucer, C.T. 2 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 54, 1 . 12. — Icel. rdt, a root; Swed. 
rot ; Dan. rod. p. Hence Icel. rdta, to root up, rout up, as a 
swine, corresponding to prov. E. wrout, to dig up like a hog (E. D. S. 
Gloss. B. 7), M. E. wroten, a word used by Chaucer of a sow, 
Persones Tale (Six-text, Group I, 157), A. S. wrdtan ; see Root (2). 
This proves that the Icel. rdt stands for vrdt, it being a characteristic 
of that language to drop v in the (initial) combination vr. y- Fur- 
ther, vrdt—vdrt, and is allied to Goth, waurts, a root, A.S. wyrt, a 
wort, a root ; see Wort. 8. Also E. wort is cognate with Lat. 
radix, W. gwreiddyn, O. Com. grueiten, a root, and with Gk. /J/Co (for 
fpih-ya), a root. Fick gives the Teut. base of root as WR6TA, and 
that of wort as WORTl, iii. 294 ; thus they are not quite the same, 
but come very near together. The orig. sense was perhaps ‘twig;’ 
see Curtius, i. 438. The form of the root is WRAD or WARD ; we 
can hardly compare the above words with Skt. vridh, to grow. Der. 
root, verb, Wint. Talc, i. i. 25; also roo^ vb., in the sense ‘to grub up,’ 
see Root (2) ; root-less, root-let. Doublets, radix, wort. 

ROOT (2), ROUT, to grub up, as a hog. (E.) In Shak. Rich. 
Ill, i. 3. 228. — A.S. wrdtan, to grub up, /Elfric’s Grammar, ed. 
Zupitza, p. ] 76, 1 . 1 2. 4 * O. Du. wroeten, ‘ to grub or root in the earth 
as hogs doe ; * Hexham. 4- Icel. rdta, to grub up, from rdt, a root ; 
Dan. rode, to root up, from rod, a root. See Root (i). 

ROPE, a thick twisted cord. (E.) M. E. rope, roop; spelt rop, 
Rob. of Glouc., p. 488, 1 . 17. — A. S. rap. Judges, xv. 14, xvi. 9. 4 * 
Du. reep, + Icel. reip. + Swed. rep. 4 - Dan. reb. + G. reif, a circle, 
hoop (of a barrel), ring, wheel, ferrule ; occasionally, a rope. p. All 
from the Teut. base RAIPA, a rope, hoop ; Fick, iii. 247* 
uncertain. Perhaps related to Gk. bent, to turn 

round ; so that the sense may be ‘ twisted.* Der. rope, vb., rop-er, 
a rope-maker, P. Plowman, B. v. 336, rop-er-y, rope-mfiker, rope-walk ; 
also rop-y, adj., stringy, glutinous, adhesive, lit. rope-like, Skelton, 
Elinour Rummyng, 24 ; rop-ing. Hen. V, iii. 5. 23. 

ROSE, the name of a flower. (L., - Gk., — Arab.) M. E. rose; the 
old plural was rosen, as in Ancren Riwle, p. 276, 1 . f 2. — A.S. rdse, pi. 
rdsan; Grein, ii. 384.— Lat. rosa, a rose. p. This is not. a true 
Lat. word, but borrowed from Gk fidbor, a rose, whence a form fiobia* 
(not found), which ]>assed into Lat. rosa ; cf. Lat. Clausus with 
. Again, the Gk. fidSor, iEolic form fipdbw, is not 
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even an Aryan word, but of Semitic origin. - Arab, ward, a rose, 
flower, petal, flowering shrub ,* Rich. Diet. 1638. This word, in 
passing into Gk., became, as a tnatter of course, fi6p9ov, 0fi69ov, 

See Curtius, i. 438 ; Max MUller, letter in Academy for 1874, v* 4®®. 
576. Der. ros-ae-e^us, from Lat. rosaeeus (Pliny) ; ros-ar-y, M. E. 
rosarie, Chaucer, C.T. 16897, from O. F. rosarie* (not recorded), later 
form rosain « Low Lat. rosarium, a chaplet, also the title of a treatise 
on alchemy by Amoldus de Villa Nova and of other treatises ; ros-#- 
ate, a coined word ; ros^ette, from F. rosette^ * a little rose,* Cot. ; 
rosewater, rose-tvood, ros-y, ros^i-ness, 

ROSEMARY, a small evergreen shrub. (F., — L.) In Skelton, 
Garl. of Laurel, 980 ; and in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 9. 
Gower has the form rosmarine, C. A. iii. 13a, where the Lat. mar- 
ginal note has rose marina. -■ O. F. roswerm, * rosemary,’ Cot. ; mod. 
F. romarm.MLat. rosmarinus, rosmarinum, rosemary; lit. marine dew, 
or sea-dew; called in Ovid ros marts, Metam. xii. 410. ^ Lat. ros, 
dew ; and marinus, marine. + Russ, rosa, dew. + Lithuan. rasa, dew 
(Nesselman). ^ Skt. rasa, juice, essence : cf. ras, to taste. And see 
Marine. ^ Named from some fancied connection with * sea- 
spray ;* in English, it seems to have been altered from rosmarine 
to rosemary from a popular etymology connecting it with a rose 
of Mary. 

ROSIN, the same as Resin, q. v. 

ROSTRUM, a platform for an orator to speak from. (L.) 

* Rostrum, the beak of a bird, prow of a ship, nose of an alembic ; * 
Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. rostrum, a beak, prow; pi. rostra, the 
Rostra, an erection for speakers in the forum, so called because 
adorned with the beaks of ships taken from the Antiates, A.U. C. 416 ; 
Livy, viii. 14 (White). Put for rod-irum, as being the organ where- 
with the bird pecks. — Lat. rodere, to gnaw, peck; see Rodent. 
Der. rostr-ate, rostri-form. 

ROT, to putrefy. (E.) A weak verb ; pt t. rotted', pp. rotted, as 
in Shak. Mid. Nt. Dream, ii. i. 95. This pp. is little used, its place 
being supplied by rotten, a Scand. form ; see Rotten. M. E. roten, 
rotien, Chaucer, C. T. 4405 ; pt. t. rotede. Genesis and Exod., ed. 
Morris, 3342 ; pp. rated. Will, of Paleme, 4124.— A. S. rotian, pt. t. 
rotode, pp. rotod ; Exod. xvi. 24. 4 * Du. rotten. p. Further 

allied to Icel. rotna, Swed. ruttna, Dan. raadne, to become rotten, 
verbs which are formed from the old strong pp. aj^aring in Icel. 
rotinn, Swed. rutten, Dan. raaden, rotten. See Rotten, which 
belong to a more original type. Der. rot, sb., dry-rot. 

^ ROTARY, turning like a wheel. (L.) A modern coined word ; 
in Bailey's Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. As if from a Lat. rotarius*, from 
rota, a wheel. Gael, and Irish roth, W. rkod, a wheel. + Lithuan. 
ratas, a wheel ; pi. ratai, a cart, wheeled vehicle. + G. rad, a wheel. 
Cf. Skt. ratha, a car, chariot, vehicle ; formed with suffix -tha from 
ri, to go (Benfey). — RA, for older V AR, prob. in the sense to go, 
to run ; cf Skt. li, to go. ^ Kick proposes V^R, to fit, and 
compares Gk. dpfM, & chariot. The sense of ‘runner* seems more 
consistent with the idea of ‘ wheel.* For the metathesis of r, see 
Run. Der. rot-ate, from Lat. rotatus, pp. of rotare, to revolve like 
a wheel ; rot-at-ion, from Lat. acc. rotationem ; rot-at-or-y, formed 
with suffix -y from Lat. rotator, a whirler round. And see rotund-i-ty, 
rond-eau, round, round-el, rund-let, roue, roll, row-el, rouleau, roulette. 

ROTE (i), routine, repetition of the same words. (F., — L.) ‘And 
euery statute coude he plaine hi ror«'«and he knew the whole of 
every statute by rote; Chaucer, C.T. 329. ‘[He] can noujt wel 
reden His rewle . . . but be pure rote ’ = he cannot well read the rule 
of his order except merely by rote ; P. Plowman’s Crede, 377. - O. F. 
roff (Burguy), mod. F. route, a road, way, beaten track. Hence the 
dimin. O. F. rotine, mod. F. routine, as in the proverbial expression 
par rotine, * by rote ; * Cot. Hence by rote * along a beaten track, 
or with constant repetition ; see Rut (i ). p. The orig. sense of O. F. 
rote is ‘ a great highway in a forest,’ Cot., cognate with Ital. rotta, 
which, however, means a breaking up, a rout, defeat. The O.F. 
rote is really the fern, of rot, old pp. of rompre, to break (see Burguy), 
and thus ro/#a» Lat. rupta, lit. broken. As Dies says, the F. route, a 
street, way -win rupta, a way broken through, just as the O.F. brisie 
(lit. broken) means a way. Orig. applied to a way broken or cut 
through a forest. — Lat. rupta, iem. of ruptus, pp. of rumpere, to 
break ; see Rupture. ^ By rote has nothing to do with O. F. 
rote, a musical instrument, as some suppose; see Rote (2). By 
way of further illustration, we may note that the Diet, of the Frencn 
Academy (1813) gives: *Router, habituer quelqu’un h une chose, I’y 
exercer. Les cartes se routent, pour dire qu’On a beau les m^ler, les 
m8mes combinaisons, les m8mes suites de cartes reviennent souvent.* 
And again : ‘11 ne salt point de musique, mais il chante par routine;* 
id. The latter passage expressly shews that to sing by rote is to sing 
without a musical instrument f Note also Port, rota, the course of a 
vessel at sea ; whence the phr. rota hatida, with all speed, without 
touching at any port. It i» clear that rota hatida is lit. a beaten <; 
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track, not a musical instrument. Der. rot-ed. Cor. iii. 2. 55 ; cf. * I route 
in cu6tome,y> habitue,* Palsgrave. Doublets, route, rout (i ), r»/ ( 1 ). 
ROTE (2), the name of an old musical instrument. (F., — G.,— C.) 
*Wel coude he singe and plaien on a rote;' Chaucer, C.T. 236. 
‘Playing on a rote',* Spenser, F. Q. iv. 9. 6.— O.F. rote, a mhsical 
instrument mentioned in La Roman de la Rose, as cited by Roque- 
fort. Burguy explains that there were two kinds of rbtes, one a sort 
of psaltery or harp played with a plectrum or quill, the other much 
the same as the F. vielle, which Cotgrave calls * a rude instrument of 
music, usually played by fidlers and blind men,’ i. e. a kind of 
fiddle. Roquefort absurdly conneets rote with the Lat. rota, as if it 
were a kina of hurdy-gurdy, which it never was, and this has pro- 
bably helped on the notion that E. rote in the phr. fcy rote tnust also 
have to do with the turning of a wheel, which is certainly not the 
case. — O. H. G. hrota, rota, M. H. G. rotte, a rote; spelt ckrotta in 
Low Lat. (Ducange). Of Celtic origin ; W. erwth, Gael, cruit, 
a harp, violin ; see Crowd (2). ^ See Lacroix, Arts of the 

Middle Ages, p. 217 of E. translation. 

ROTTEN, putrid. (Scand.) M. E. roten, Chaucer, C. T. 4404 ; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 84, note d, where the text has roted. — Icel. rotinn, 
rotten ; Swed. rutten ; Dan. raaden, p. Apparently Icel. rotinn is 
the pp. of a lost verb rj6ta*, pr. t. rout ♦, of which the base would be 
RUT, to decay. Fick (iii. 255) further suggests that this base may 
be related to Lat. mere ; see Ruin. And see Rot. Der. rotten-ness. 
ROTUNDITY, roundness. (F., — L.) In K. Lear. iii. 2. 7. 
Adapted from F. rotondite. Cot. — Lat. rotunditatem, acc. of rotunditas, 
roundness. — Lat. rotundus, round ; see Round. Der. (from Lat. 
rotundas'), rotund ; rotund-a, a round building. 

ROUBXiE, RUBIjE, a Russian coin. (Russ.) Spelt rubble, 
Hackluyt's Voyages, vol. i. p. 256 ; roble, id. i. 280, under the date 
Aug. 1, 1556. — Russ, ruble, a ruble, 100 copeks ; worth about 3s. 4^. 
The orig. sense is ‘ a piece cut off.’ — Russ, rubite, to cut. 

ROUE, a profligate. (F., — L.) Merely F. roue, lit. broken on the 
wheel; a name given, under the regency (a. n. 1715-1723), to the 
companions of the duke of Orleans, men worthy of being broken on 
the wheel, a punishment for the greatest criminals. Pp. of rouer, 
lit. to turn round (Lat. rotare). — F. roue, a wheel. — Lat. rota, a wheel. 
See Rotary. 

ROUGE, red paint. (F., h- L.) Modem ; added by Todd to 
Johnson. — F. rouge, red. — Lat. rubeus, red ; whence rouge is formed 
like rage from Lat. rabies (Littr^). Allied to ruber, rufus, red ; from 
a stem RUBH, parallel to RUDH ; the latter appears in Gk. kpvBpos, 
red, cognate with E. red ; see Red, Ruby. Der. rouge, verb. 
ROUGH, shaggy, not smooth, uneven, violent, harsh, coarse, 
rugged. (E.) In Chaucer, C.T. 3736 (Six-text, A. 3738), the MSS. 
have rough, rogk, row. Other spellings are ruh, rugh, ru, rou, ru\ ; 
see Stratmann, s. v. ruh. — A. S. ruh, rough, hairy; Gen. xxvii. ii. 
Cf A. S. ruw, rough ; Gen. xxvii. 23.4*Du. rui^, hairy, rough, harsh, 
rude ; O. Du. ru (Oudemans). 4- Dan. ru. -f* Low G. ruug (Bremen 
Wbrterbuch). -f- O. H.G. ruh, M. H. G. ruck, hairy; cf G. rauh, 
rough. p. Cf. also Lithuan. rauhas, a fold, wrinkle, ruhti, to 
wrinkle; the orig. sense may have been uneven, like a ploughed 
field, or newly dug up ground ; as suggested by Gk. bpvaouv = 
bpvKyeiv, to dig up. ^ In German, there is a tendency to confuse 
rauh, rough, with roh, raw, but they are quite distinct ; the latter 
should rather be ro, the final h being unoriginal. Moreover rrna 
stands for hreav, with initial h (Aryan base KRU) ; whilst rough is 
A. S. ruh with final h (Aryan base RUK). Der. rough-ly, -nm ; 
rough, verb, rough-en ; rough-hew {rougheheawe in Palsgrave) ; rough- 
ish, r ough -rider. And see rug. 

ROILLEAU, a roll of coins in paper. (F., — L.) From F. 
rouleau, ‘ a roll of paper ; * Cot. Rouleau stands for an O. F. roulel *, 
rolel *, not found, but a regular diminutive from O. F. role, later 
roule, a roll ; see Roll. 

ROUIiETTE, a game of chance. (F., — L.) From F. roulette, 
named from the ball which rolls on a turning table ; fern, of roulet, 
dimin. of F. roule, a roll ; see RoU. 

ROUN, ROWN, ROUND, to whisper. (E.) Shak. has 
rounded, whispered, K. John, ii. 566 ; but the d is excrescent. M. E. 
rounen, Chaucer, C. T, 5823 ; P. Plowman, B. iv. 13. — A. S. runian, 
to whisper ; runedon — Lat. susurrabant, Ps. xl. 8, ed. Reiman. — 
A. S. rUn, a rune, mystery, secret colloquy, whisper ; see Kune. 
ROUND, circular, globular. (F., — L.) M. E. round, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3933, — O. F. robnd, mod. F. rond, round. — Lat. rotundus, 
round ; formed, with suffix -undus, from rot-a, a wheel ; see Rotary. 
Der. round, sb., round, verb; round-about, in Levins; round-head, 
from the Puritan fashion of having the hair cut close to the head ; 
round-house ; round-ish, round-ly, round-ness. Also round-el, q. v., 
rond-edu, q. v., rund-let, q. v. ; sur-round. 

ROUNDEL, a kind of ballad. (F.,— L.) The mod. F. form is 
rondeau; see Rondeau. M. E. roundel, Chaucer, C. T. Z531; 
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Legend of Good Women, 413, - O. F. rondth later rond^u, BOW (i), a line, rank, scries. (E.) M. E. row, Amis and Ami- 
which Cotgrave explains as * a rime or sonnet that ends as it begins.* loun, 1900 (Weber's Met. Rom. vol. ii) ; rtwi, Chaucer, C. T. 2868 ; 
For a specimen of a roundelt in which the first line recurs after the row, Barbour's Bruce, v. 590. A. S. raw, r<^e, or rdwe, a row ; a 
fifth, see Chaucer, ed. Morris, vi. 304. So called from the first scarce word. Leo cites: ‘on |>a brddan on the broad row, 

line coming again. Dimin. from F. romf, round ; see Bound. Kemble's A. S. Charters, 1246; hege rdwe, a hedge-row, id. 272. 
Dor. roundtl^^, Spenser, Shep. Kalendar, Tune, 49, from F. rondeUt, p. Perhaps from ^RA, to fit. ^ Quite distinct from Du. rtj, O. Du. 
dimin. of O. F. rondil (Cot.) ; the E. speUing is prob. due to con- rijg, rijge (Oudemans), Low G. rige, rege, G. reihe, a row. The G. 

fusion with lay, ^ reike is from O. H. G. rihan, to string together, to arrange things 

BOXJSSi (1), to raise up, excite, awaken, rise up. (Scand.) ‘To (as beads) by passing a string or rod through them ; a strong verb, 

rouse a dcare' [deer] ; llevins. It was a term of the chase ; cf. from the Tout, base KIH, to pierce, siring together ; Fick, iii. 253. 

Rich. II, ii. 3. 128. ‘Some like wilde bores, new rouz’d out of the BOW (2), to propel a boat with oars. (E.) M.E. rowen, Polit. 
brakes ;* Spenser, F. Q. ii. ii. 10. But the verb was orig. intransi- Songs, ed. Wrignt, p. 254 ; Wyclif, Luke, viii. 26. • A. S. rdwan, to 
tiv9\ and an animal was said to rouse when it rushed out of its covert, row, sail, Luke, viii. 23, 26. -f roeijen,'^ Icel. r<fa. + Swed. ro.4. 

‘ At the laste This hart rused, and staal away Fro alle the houndes a Dan. ro«.+M. H. G. ruejen, p. All from a Teut. base K6, Fick, 
prevy way ' * the hart roused (rushed out) and stole away ; Chaucer, iii. 259, which is a strengthened form of RA or AR. — VAR, to push ; 
Book of the Duchess, 380. * I rowse, I stretche myselfe ; ' Palsgrave, cf. Skt. aritra, a rudder, orig. a paddle ; Lithuan. i>/f, to row ; Gk. 
— Swed. rusot to rush ; rusafrem^ to rush forward ; O. Swed. ri«a, to eper^/ide, a paddle, oar, Lat. remust an oar. Der. row, sb., row^r ; 
rush, go hastily (Ihre); Dan. to rush. Cognate with A. S. also rouhloek (prep. rul*uk), a contrivance for locking the oar in its 

to rush, also to fall down, * to come down with a rush ; * Grein, place so that it ihay not shift about. Also rudder ^ q. v. 
ii. 104. p. The base is clearly HRUS, to shake, push, Fick, iii. BOW (3), an uproar. (Scand.) Put for rouse, drunkenness, up- 
84 ; the orig. sense was prob. to start forward suddenly, to burst out. roar, the older form being obsolete ; see Todd's Johnson. The loss 
See further under Bush (1), which is not quite the same word as the of 5 is as in pea, cherry^ sherry, &c. See Bouse (2). 
present, but an extension of it. Hence also rouse is to wake a sleeper, BOWAIm-TBJEjSj, the same as Boan-tree, q. v. 
viz. by a sudden movement. <][ Not connected with raise or rise ; BOWEIi, a little wheel with sharp points at the end of a spur, 
nor with the Lowland Scotch roose, to praise, from Icel. hrdsa, Swed. (F., — L.) ‘A payre of spurres, with a poynte without a rowell ; * 
rosa, Dan. rose, to praise, which is rather connected with Bouse (2) Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 245 (R.) ‘ Rowell of a spurre ; * 

below. Der. a-rouse. Palsgrave. — F. rouelle, * a little flat ring, a wheele of plate or iron, in 

BOUSE (2), a drinking-bout. (Scand.) In Shak. Hamlet, i. 2. horses bitts;* Cot. [He gives mollette as the O. F. word for a 
127 ; i. 4. 8 ; ii. i. 58 ; Oth. ii. 3. 66. ■■ Swed. rus, a drunken fit, rowel ; on the other hand, Spenser uses rowell for a part of a horse's 
drunkenness ; rusa, to fuddle ; Dan. ruus, intoxication, sove rusen ud bit ; F. Q. i. 7. 37.] — Low Lat. rotella, a little wheel, dimin. of rota. 
(to sleep out one's rouse), to sleep oneself sober. We find also a wheel ; see Botary. 

Du. ro«5, drunkenness; eenen roes drinken (to drink a rouse), ‘to BOYAIj, kingly. (F.,«»L.) M.E. real, Chaucer, C. T. 1020 
drink till one is fuddled ’ (Sewel) ; but it does not seem to be an old (Six-text, A. 1018), where some MSS. have roial. — O. F. real, roial ; 
word in Dutch, being omitted by Hexham. p. I have little doubt spelt royal in Cotgrave, and explained as ‘ royall, regall, kingly.* — 
that the orig. sense was simply ‘ noise,' or uproar; and that it is Lat. rega/is, regal, royal ; see Begal. Der. royaZ-isf ; roya/-fy, M. E. 
connected with Icel. Ardsa, to praise, Swed. ros, Dan. ros, praise, fame, realte, Gower, C. A. iii. 220, 1 . 4, from O. F. realte, reialte, spelt 
These words are probably allied to Icel. hr66r, praise, fame, from royaulU in Cotgrave, from Lat. acc. regaliiatem. And see real (2), 
V KAR, to proclaim ; see Fick, i. 521, iii. 85. % That we got the Doublet, regal, 

word from Denmark is shewn by a curious quotation in Todd’s Johnson: BUB, to move over a surface with pressure, scour, wipe. (C.) 
‘Thou noblest drunkard Bacchus, teach me how to take the Danish M. E. rubhen, Chaucer, C. T. 3745 ; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 90. Of 
rowza ;* Brand's Pop. Antiq. ii. 228 (ed. Bohn, ii. 330). See Bow(3). Celtic origin. — Gael, rub, to rub, Irish and Gael, rubadh, a rubbing ; 
BOUT, (i) a defeat, (2) a troop or crowd of people. (F., ■■ L.) W. rhwbio, to rub, rhwb, a rub. Cf. Irish ruboir, Gael, rubair, a 
Notwithstanding the wide difference of sense, the word is but one. rubber. (Hence also Dan. rubbe, to rub.) Der. rub, sb., Macb. iii. 
More than that, it is the same word as Boute, q. v. 1. Shak. has i. 134; rubb-er, Not connected with G, reiben, which is 

rout, i.e. disordered flight, a Hen. VI, v. 2* 31 ; Cymb. v. 3. 41 ; and related to Bive. 

rour, verb, to defeat and put to disorderly flight, Cymb. v. 2. 12. BUBBISH, broken stones, waste matter, refuse; nonsense. 
This does not seem to occur much earlier. 2. M,E. route, a (F.,— O. H. G.) Vroy. E. rubbage, as in Norfolk (Forby). Pals- 
number of people, troop, Chaucer, C.T. 624, Will, of Paleme, 1213 ; grave has ‘ robrisshe of stones, plastras ; ’ and Cotgrave explains the 
Layamon, 2598, later text. — F. ro«/e, ‘ a rowt, overthrow, defeature; F. plastras by * rubbish, clods or pieces of old and dry plaistcr.* 
. . also, a rowt, heard, flock, troope, company, multitude of men or Horman, in his Vulgaria (as cited by Way, note to Prompt. Parv., 
beasts ; . . also, a rutt, way, path, street, course;' Cot. — Lat. rupta, p. 435) says that ‘Battz [brick-bats] and great rubbrysshe serueth to 
fern, of ruptus, broken. p. The different senses may be thus ex- fyl up in the myddell of the wall.* These quotations shew that 
plained. 1. A defeat is a breaking up of a host, a broken mass of ruhbrish was used in the exact sense of what we now usually call 
flying men. 2 . A small troop of men is a fragment or broken rubble \ and the two words, rubble and rubbish, are closely con- 
piece of an armv ; and the word is generally u.sed in contempt, of a nected. p. In the form ruhbrish, the latter r is intrusive, since it 
company in broken ranks or disorder^ array. The phrase in disorder disappears in earlier, as well as in later English. The M. E. form is 
nearly expresses both these results. 8. A route was, or^inally, a robows, or robeux ; as, ‘ Robows, or coldyr, Petrosa, petrol where 
way broken or cut out through a wood or forest. See Bote (i), coldyr is an old word for rubble ; Prompt. Parv. Way adds : in the 
Boute. ^ The G. rotte, a troop, is merely borrowed from the Wardrobe Account of Piers Courteys, Keeper of the Wardrobe 
Romance languages. Cf. Ital. rotta. Span, rota, a rout, defeat. It 20 Edw. IV. (1480), occurs a payment to ‘John Carter, for cariage 
is remarkable that the mod. F. route has lost the senses both of away of a grete loode of robeux, that was leu in the strete after the 
* defeat ' and ‘ troop.* Der. rout, verb, as above. reparacyone made uppon a hous apperteigning unlo the same 

route, a way, course, line of march. (F., — L.) Not much used Warderobe ; * Harl. MS. 4780. y. 'The spelling robeux furnishes 
in later authors, but it occurs very early. M. E. route, spelt rute, the key to the solution of the word. It is a F. plural form, from a 
Ancren Riwle, p. 350, 1 . 1. — F. route, ‘away, path, street, course . . sing, robel*, dimin. of ro6e. Here robel* is exactly the mod. E. 
also, a glade in a wood ; ’ Cot. p. The sense of * glade ' is the rubble, and the pi. robeux (or robeaux) became robows, as in the 
earliest ; it meant a way broken or cut through a forest. — Lat. rupta. Prompt. Parv., and was easily corrupted into rubbage and rubbish, 
fem. of ruptus, pp. of rumpere, to break. See Bote (i). Bout, ^d even into ruhbrish (with intrusive r). In this view, rubbith is the 
Bupture. Der. rouUim. Doublets, rote (i), rout, rut (i), pi. of rubble, and was accordingly at first used in the same sense. 

BOUTINE, a beaten track, a regular course of action. (F.,— L.) o. At what time the word robeux first appeared in English we have 
Modern. — F. routine, a usual course of action ; lit. a small path, no exact means of knowing, but I find an earlier trace of it in the 
path way ; dimin. of route, a route, way; see Boute. fact that it was absurdly latinised as rtMosa (as if it were a neuter 

BOV^B, a pirate, wanderer. (Du.) M. E. rover, rovare. * Rob- plural), in accordance with its plural form, as early as a. d. 1392 or 
are, or robbar yn the see, rovare, or thef of the se,Pirafa Prompt. 1393, Blount, in his Nomol exicon, s. v. lastage, cites an act against 
Parv. p. 437.— Du. roover, ‘ a rober, a pyrate, or a theef ;* Hexham, throwing rubbish into the Thames, in which are the words *aut 
— Du. roovea, to rob. — Du. roo/, ‘spoile;* id, p. The Du. roovea fimos, nmaria, sterquilinia, sordes, mucos, rubbosa, lastagium, aut 
is cognate with A.S. redfian, to reave, rob; and Du. roo/a*A.S. redf, alia sordida;’ Claus. 16 Rich. II. dors. 11. 4. The only difficulty 

spoil, plunder. See Beave, Bob. Der. rove, verb ; ‘ To roue, is that the O. F. rebel* is not preserved ; but it must have been a 
robbe, ^pere ; to roue about, Errare, vagari ;* Levins. The second dimin. of robe in the sense of ‘ trash ' which is found in the cognate 
sense was easily developed ; the sb. rowr is the older word in English Ital. noAa, though lost in French. The lit, sense is ‘spoil,* hence 
though etymologically due to the verb. ^a garment, or any odds and ends seized as booty. It xnay ^e noted 
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that Cotgrave has the selling rodAf for ro6e, showing that the o was 
shortened, though orig. long ; hence £. rob, The whole matter 
is cleared up by comparison wiA Italian, which has preserved the 
corresponding word to this day. Florio explains Ital. rbbba (mod. 
Ital. roba) by • a gowne, a roabe, a mantle ; also weakh, goods, 
eare ; also trash, or pelfe.’ Hence Ital. robaceia, old goods, stuff, 
1 th, rubbish; robieeia, trifles, trash, rubbish. See further under 
Robe, Bob. ^ It is doubtless the case that rubble and rubbish 
have long been associated in the popular mind with the verb to rub ; 
but it is equally certain that the words rubble and rubbish can only be 
explained by French. The sense of * broken stones * is still pre- 
served ; see examples in Todd’s Johnson. 

RXJiraiili, broken stones, rubbish. (F.,«iO. H. G.) ^Rubble, or 
rubbish;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. 'Rubble, or rubbish of old houses;* 
also, * Carrie out rubble^ as morter, and broken stones of old build- 
ings;* Baret’s Alvearie, cd. 1580. Grammatically, rubble is the 
singular of robows or robeux, the old form of rubbish ; see the whole 
account, under Rubbish. 

RX 7 BRIO, a direction printed in red. (F., -■ L.) The rubrics in 
the Book of Common Prayer, and (earlier) in the Missal, &c., were 
so called from being usually written or printed in red letters. [M. £. 
rubriehet Chaucer, C. T. 5928 ; this is an O. F. form ; cf. rubriche, 

* rudle, oaker ; * Cot.] — F. rubrique, * a rubrick ; a speciall title or 
sentence of the law, written or printed in red ; * Cot. — Lat. rubrica, 
red earth ; also a rubric, a title of law written in red. Formed as if 
from an adj. rubrieus*, extended from rubro-, crude form of ruber, red; 
see Ruby. 

ruby, a red gem. (F., — L.) M. E. ruby, P. Plowman, B. ii. la. 
•• O.F. rubi (i3lh cent., Littre), also rubis, *a ruby,’ Cot. [The s 
is the old sign of the nom. case, and is still preserved in writing, 
though not pronounced.] Cf. Span, rubi, rubin. Port, rubim, Ital. 
rubino, a ruby. — Low Lat. rubinum, acc. of rubinus, a ruby ; named 
from its colour. — Lat. ruber, red ; cf. rubere^ to be red. p. From 
a base RUBH, parallel to KUDH, whence Lat. rufus, Gk. I/jv- 
6p6s, red ; see Rouge, Red. Der. (from Lat. rub-ere) rub-esc-ent, 
growing red, from the pres. part, of inceptive vb. rubescere ; r«6-i- 
c~und, ruddy, from F. ruhicunde, very red (Cot.), which from Lat. 
rubieundus, very red, with suffixes -c- and -undus ; rub-r-ic, q. v. Also 
e^rub-esc-ent. 

RUCK (i)f a fold, plait, crease. (Scand.) *Ruck, a fold or plait, 
made in cloth by crushing it;* Yorksh. Gloss., a.d. 18 ii (E.D.S. 
Glos. B. 7). — Icel. hrukka, a wrinkle on the skin, or in cloth ; cf. 
hrokhinn, curled, wrinkled, pp. of hr'okkva, to recoil, give way, also 
to curl. Cf. Swed. rynka, Dan. rynke, a wrinkle, also to gather, 
wrinkle. p. Note also Du. kreuk, a bend, fold, rumple, wrinkle, 
W. crych, a wrinkle ; see Crook. % The likeness to Lat. ruga, a 
wrinkle, appears to be accidental. Der. ruek-le, to rumple (Ilalli- 
well). 

RUCK (2), a heap. (Scand.) See Riok. 

RUDDBR, the instrument whereby a ship is steered. (E.) Orig. 
a paddle, for rowing as well as steering; hence the etymology. 
M. £. roder, or (more usually) rather, Gower, C. A. i. 243, 1 . 16 ; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 419. — A. S. rdiSer, a paddle; 'Palmula, 
rdffres bided* blade of a paddle ; ‘ Kemus, stedr-ro^er,* lit. a steering- 
paddle; Wright’s Vocab. i. 48, col. i. p. Here rd-'Ser — rowing- 
implement ; from A. S. rdw an, to row, with suffix ~tSer (Aryan -tar), 
denoting the' agent or implement. + Du. roer (for roder), an oar, 
rudder. 4- Swed. roder, also contr. to ror. + Dan. ror (for roder), 

G. ruder. See Row (2). 

RUUUOCK, a red-breast. (E.) M. E. ruddok, Chaucer, Pari, of 
Foules, 1 . 349. — A. S. rudduc; Wright’s Vocab. i. 29, col. i. 
p. Prob. imitated from the Celtic ; cf. W. rhuddog. Com. ruddoc, a 
red-breast. See Ruddy. 

RUUDY, reddish.^ (E.) M. E, rody, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 99; 
rodi, Wyclif, Matt. xvi. 2, — A. S. rudig*, not found; formed with 
suffix dg from rud-on, the pt. t. pi. of reddan, to redden. [The alleged 
A.S. rud, red, is really rude, 3p. s. pr. subj. of the same verb; com- 
pare iElfred’s Metres, ed. Grein, viii. 34, with Rawlinson's edition of 
iElfred’s tr. of Boethius, pp. 158, 159.] Allied to A. S. redd, red ; 
see Red. Cf. Icel. rodi, redness, allied to raudr, red. ^ We also 
And A. S. rudu, i. e. redness, applied to the complexion (of the face), 
Wight’s Vocab. i. 42, col. 2 ; this is M. E. rode, complexion, Chaucer, 
C. T; 3317. Der. ruddidy; ruddt-ness, Wint. Tale.v. 3. 81. 

RUBB, rough, uncivil, harsh. (F., - L.) M. E. rude, Chaucer, 
C. T. 14814. — F. rude, * rude ; * Cot. — Lat. rudem, acc. of rudis, rough, 
raw, rude, wild, untilled. Root unknown. Der. rude-ly, rude^ness ; 
also rudi^ment. As You Like It, v. 4. 31 — F. rudiment (omitted by 
Cot., but in use in the i6th century, Littr^), from Lat. rudimentum, a 
thing in the rough state, a first attempt ; rudiment~al, rudiment-ar-y. 
Al so e-r uddte, e^rtid-fV-toa. I 

^ BUB (t), to be sprry for. (E.) For hrue, initial h being lost.. 


E. rewen, Chaucer, C. T. 1865 ; Havelok, 967, — A. S. hredwoft 
Grein, ii. 104, ^ O. Sax. hrewan, ^ O. H. G. hriuwan, G. reuen, 
P. A. S. hredwan is a strong verb, with pt. t. hreiw ; so also O. Sax. 
hrewan, pt. t. hrau ; hence the Teut. base is HRU (Fick, iii. 84), 
whence also Icel. hryggr, grieved, afflicted, hrygd, ruth, grief, sorrow. 
—V KRU, of which iht fundamental notion is * to be hard Curtius, 
i. 191. Cf. Lat. crudus, raw, crudelis, cruel, Gk. xpdoe, ice, &c. 
Thus E. crude, cruel, crystal are related words. Der. rue»ful, P. 
Plowman, B. xiv. 148; rue-fuUly; M. £. reoufulnesse, 

An cren Riwle, p. 368, 1 . 13. And see ruth, 

RUB (2), a plant with bitter taste. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. £. rue, 
Wyclif, Luke, xi. 42. — F. rue, * rue, herb grace ; * Cot. — I^t. ruta, 
rue; Luke, xi. 42.— Gk. / 5 utiJ, rue ; a Peloponnesian word, The 
A. S. rude (Luke, xi. 42) is merely borrowed from Lat. ruta, 

RUFF (i). a kind of frill, formerly much worn by both sexes. (E.) 
In Shak. Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 56 ; Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 14, Also 
as a verb : ‘ Whilst the proud bird, ruffing [ruffling] his fethers wyde;* 
F. Q. iii. II. 32. 'Ruffe of a shirt ; * Levins. p. So called from 
its uneven surface ; the root appears in Icel. rjufa (pt. t. rauf), to 
break, rip up, break a hole in, A. S. reqfan (pt. t. pi. rufon), to reave, 
from -^RUP, to break. See Reave. y. This is verified by the 
cognate Lithuan. rupas, adj. rough, uneven, rugged, esp. used of a 
rough road or a broken surface ; whence ruple, the rough bark of 
trees, corresponding to E. rtffie (i). Cf. also Icel. rujinn, rough, 
uncombed; Ital. arruffare, to disorder, ruffle the hair, a word of 
Teutonic origin. Der. ruff {2), ruffle (i). 

RUFF (2), the name oi*a bird. (E. ?) Said to be so named from the 
male having a ruff round its neck in the breeding season ; see Rufif 
(i). The female is called a reeve, which would appear to be formed 
by vowel-change ; this is a very remarkable form, but has not been 
explained. 

RUFF (3), the name of a fish. (E. ?) M. E. ruffe. Prompt. Parv., 
p. 438. Palsgrave has ‘ Ruffe, a fysshe ; ’ without any French equiva- 
lent. Origin unknown. 

RUFFIAN, a bully, violent, brutal fellow. (F., — Teut.) ‘ A 
commune and notable rufyan or thefe ; ’ SirT. Elyot, 'The Governour, 
b. ii. c. 1 2 (R.) — O. F. rufien, ruffien, ‘ a bawd, a pandar,* Cot. Cf. 
Ital. ruffiano. Span, rufian, a ruffian, pimp, bully. p. Formed 
from the base roff- of O. Du. roffen, cited under Ruffle (a), q. v. 
Der. ruffiandy, ruffiandsm. 

RUFFXB (1), to wrinkle, disorder a dress. (E.) *I rtfffle clothe 
or sylke, I bring them out of their playne foldynge, Je plionne ; * 
Palsgrave. M. E. ruffelen ; ‘ Ruffelyn, or snarlyfi [i. e. to entangle or 
run into knots], Innodo, illaqueo;* Prompt. Parv. The word is pro- 
bably E. ; it is parallel t# O. Du. ruyffelen, ‘ to ruffle, wrinckle, or 
crumple,’ Hexham ; cf. ruyffel, * a wrinckle, a crumple, or a ruffle,* id. 
p. The Lithuan. ruple, the rough bark on old trees, is a cognate word ; 
so also is rauple, a rough scab or blister ; both of which are exten- 
sions from Lithuan. rupas, rough, uneven. See Ru£r(i). A parallel 
form is Rumple, q. v. Der. ruffle, sb., a wrinkle, a ruff. 
HUFFIjjE} (2), to be noisy and turbulent, to bluster. (O. Du.) 
‘To rtffie in the commonwealth of Rome;* Titus Andron. i. 313. 
Cf. * the ruffle [bustle] ... of court ; * Shak. Lover’s Complaint, 58. 
* Twenty or more persons were sleyne in the ruffle ; * Hall’s Chron. 
Hen. VIII, an. 19 (R.) Nares has: 'A ruffler, a cheating bully, so 
termed in several acts of parliament,* particularly in one of the 27 th 
year of Hen. VIII, ^ explained in Harman’s Caveat, ed. Furnivall, 
p. 29. They were highway robbers, ready to use violence ; any law- 
less or violent person was so named. It seems to have been a cant 
term, not in very early use ; and borrowed, like several other cant 
terms, from the Low Countries. — O. Du. roffelen, to pandar, of which 
the shorter form roffen is also found (Oudemans) ; so also Low G. 
ruffeln, to pandar, ruffeler, a pimp, a person who carries on secret 
intrigues (Bremen Worterbuch) » prov. G. ruffeln, to pimp (Fliigel); 
Dan. ruffer, a pandar. p. 'The words ruffder and ruffdan are 

closely related and mean much the same thing ; see Rufflan. Der. 

t l’cr, as abovew 

UG, a coarse, rough woollen covering, a mat. (Scand.) ‘Ap- 
parelled in diuers coloured rugs ; * Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. pt. li. 
p. 87, last line but one. — Swed. rugg, rough entangled hair. The 
orig. sense of Swed. rugg was, doubtless, simply ‘ rough,’ as it is 
cognate with Low G. ruug, Du. ruig, rough, and so also with A. S. 
ruh, rough ; see Rough. [In mod. Swed. rd, raw, is used also in the 
sense of rough, by the confusion noted under Biough.] And see 
Rugged. Der. rugg-ed; also rugduaded. Rich. 11 , ii. 1. 156. 
RUGOBD, rough, shaggy. (Scand.) M. £. rugged. Prompt, 
Parv. Chaucer has ruggy, C. T. 2885. The latter form is from Swed. 
ruggig, rugged, rough, hairy ; cf. rugga, to raise the nap on cloth, 
i. e. to roughen it. — Swed. rugg, rough entangled hair ; ong. ‘ rough,* 
cognate with E. Rough, q. v. See also Rug. Der. ruggeddy, 
^rugged-nes8. 
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BITQ 08 B* full of wrinkles. (L.) The form rugosom is in Blount's* 
Gloss., ed. 1674; Phillips has the sb. rugosity, lAt. rugosus, wrinkled. 
«> Lat. mga^ a wrinkle. 4* and Gael, rug, a wrinkle. Roiot un- 
certain. Der. rugos~i-ty, 

"RUIN, destruction, overthrow. (F., •• M. E. ruine, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3465. «■ F. ruint, * mine ; * Cot. -■ Lat. mna, overthrow. -* Lat. 
ruere, to fall down, tumble, sink in ruin, ^sh. Root uncertain. 
Per. ruin, verb. Rich. II, iii. 4. 45 ; ruin-ous, Timon, iv. 3. 485, from 
F. ruineux, ‘minous,* Cot.; ruin-om-ly. Also ruin-ate (obsolete), 
Titus Andron. v. 3. 304. 

RXTIiE, a maxim, state, order, government. (F., ^ L.) M. E. reule, 
Chaucer, C.T. 173. Earlier riwle, as in the Ancren Riwle « Rule of 
(female) Anchorites. •• O. F. ritde, reule, also riegle (Burguy) ; mod. 
F. r^glt, a rule. — Lat. regula, a rule (whence also was borrowed A.S. 
rsgol, a rule). — Lat. regere, to govern ; see Begal. Der. ruU, verb, 
M. E. revUn, earUer riwlen, ^cren Riwle, p. 4 ; rul-er, rtd-ing. 
HXJM (i), a kind of spirituous liquor. (Malay?) Jn Dampier's 
Voyages ; Voyage to Campeachy, an. 1675 ; see quotation in R. We 
find also Port, rom, Span, row, Ital. rum, F. rhum. Sometimes said 
to be a W. Indian or American word, for which there is not the 
slightest evidence. The etymology of this word has never been 
pointed out ; I think it is obviously a corruption of the Malay hrum, 
or 6ram, the loss of 6 being due to want of familiarity with the 
Malay language. — Malay bram, brum, ‘ an intoxicating licmor made 
from burnt palm-sugar or molasses, and fermented rice ; ’ Marsden's 
Diet. p. 39. This is precisely what rum is, viz. a liquor made from 
sugar or molasses. Moreover, the probability that rum is a Malay 
word, is rendered almost a certainty by the fact that tt is much tl^e 
same as ratafia, which is certainly Malay. See Rataila. p. Wedg- 
wood suggests that rum is due to the cant term rum booze, good 
drink, wine, noticed under Rum (2). Perhaps this cant term modi- 
fied the Malay word. 

RDM (2), strange, queer. (Hindi.) *Rum, gallant; a cant 
word;* Bailey’s Diet., vol. i. ed. 1735. I suppose that rum means 
no more than ‘ Gypsy ’ ; and hence would mean ‘ good ’ or ‘ gallant * 
from a Gypsy point of view, and ‘ strange ’ and ‘ suspicious ’ from 
an outsider’s point of view. Hence rome bouse, wine, Harman’s 
Caveat, ed. Fumivall, p. 83, spelt rambooz in Phillips; rome mart, the 
queen, id. p. 84 (where mort=^Si female). Cf. rom, a husband, a 
Gypsy, rdmmani, adj. Gypsy. The Gypsy word rom answers to the 
Hindi word dom (with initial cerebral d) ; see English-Gipsy Son^p, 
by Leland, Palmer, and Tuckey, pp. 2, 269. Cf. Skt. domba (with 
cerebral d), ‘ a man of a low caste, wno gains his livelihood by singing 
and dancing;' Benfey. Also Hindustani dom, Uhe name of a low 
caste, apparently one of the aboriginal races ;* H. H. Wilson, Gloss, 
of Indian Terms, p. 147. 

RUMB, RHTTMB, a line for directing a ship’s course on a 
map; a point of the compass. (F.,— Span., — L., — Gk. ?) 'fhis is 
a very difficult word, both to explain and derive. The view which I 
here present runs counter to that in Littr^ and Scheler, but is recog- 
nised as possible by Diez. *Rumb or Rhumb, the course of a ship . . . 
also, one point of the mariner’s compass, or iij degrees . . . Rumb- 
line, a line described by the ship’s motion on th^ surface of the sea, 
steering by the compass, so as to make the same* or equal angles 
with every meridian. These rumbs are spiral lines proceeding from 
the point where we stand, and winding about the globe of the earth, 
till they come to the pole, where at last they lose themselves; but in 
Mercator’s charts, and the plain ones, they are represented by straight 
lines,* &c. ; Phillips, ed. 1 706, These lines are called rumb-lines. 
See Rumb in the Engl. Encyc. (Div. Arts and Sciences), where it is ^id 
to be a Portuguese word, and where we find; *a rumb certainly 
came to mean any vertical circle, meridian or not, and hence any 
point of the compass. ... To sail on a rumb is to sail continually on 
one course. Hence a rumb-line is a line drawn in [on ?] the sphere, 
such as would be described by a moving point which always keej)s 
one course ; it is therefore the spiral of Mercator’s prcyection, and is 
that which is also called the loxodromic course.* It is spelt roomb, 
roumb, and roumbe in M*osheu, ed. 1627. — F. rumb, ‘a roqmb, or 
point of the compasse, a line drawn directly from wind to wind in a 
compasse, travers-boord, or sea-card;' Cot. He adds the phr. 
voguer ^ rumb en rumb, ‘to saile by travers.’ — Span, rumbo, *a 
course, a way ; rumbo derecho, the right course ; ’ Minsheu’s SjDan. 
Diet., ed. 1623; also, a point of the compass, intersection of the 
plane of the horizon, represented by the card of a compass, th^ 
course of a ship ; Neuman. Cf. Port, rumbo, rumo, a ship’s course ; 
quarto do rumo, a point of the compass ; Ital. rom6o. — Lat. rAom6wm, 
acc. of rhomhue, a magician’s circle, a rhomh^a (White).— Gk. 
fi 6 /A$o$, a top, a magic umeel, whirling motion of a top, swoop of an 
eagle; also, a rhombus; see Rhomb. p. In this view, the 
sense of spiral motion comes first; then the delineation of such 
morion on a chart ; and lastly, the sense of a point of a compass ; ^ 
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* which is the simple and natural order. Milton has the very word 
rhomb in the sense of the revolution of the sphere; see Paradise 
Ix)St, viii. 134, and uses wheel as a synonym. That the word arose 
among the early Spanish and Portuguese navigators, is in the highest 
degree probable. y. The view taken by Scheler and Littrd 
seems to me obviously wrong ; they refer F. rumb (also spelt rum) to 
the Du. ruim, E. room, on the ground that a rumb is the * room * or 
space between two winds ; thus taking the last sense first. I cannot 
find that the Du. ruim ever had this sense ; indeed Sewel, as late as 
1754, can only render rumb into Dutch by een punt van't kompas ; and 
Hexham mentions no such use of the O. Du. ruym. 1 therefore hold 
to the simple solution of the word from Gk. ^S/x^os, instead of 
regarding the final b (found in Ital, Span., Port., and F.) as merely 
excrescent. 8. The fact seems to be that Littre and Scheler are 
thinkii^ of quite another matter, viz. the O. F. rum, ‘ the hold of a 
ship,* Cot. This is certainly the Du. ruim, since Sewel gives the 
very phrase ruim van een sehip, the hold of a ship, i. e. its room, 
capacity for stowage. The very fact that the Dutch used ruim as a sea- 
phrase in this connection renders it very improbable that they would 
also have used it in a totally different connection. Until at least 
some evidence can be shewn for the alleged use of Du. ruim, I do not 
see why the assertion is to be admitted. •. I also regard as 
purely fabulous the suggestion that a rumb was so named because, in 
old charts, the points of the compass were marked by lozenges or 
rhombs; the mark for the north-^int, with which we are familiar, 
reminds one more of a fieur-de-lis than a rhombus, and there is 
nothing in the F., Span., Ital., or Port, words to suggest this very 
limited sense of them. 1 . Finally, the spelling rumb seems 
better than rhumb; it is more usual, and suits the Spanish; the 
Greek word being only the ultimate source. Bracket derives F. 

rumb from E. r«m6. evading the difficulty. Yet this is quite possible, 
as we may have taken the word immediately from the Spanish. Der. 
rumb-line. Doublet, rhomb, 

RDMBLE, to make a low and heavy sound. (E.) M. E. rom- 
blen, to mutter, Chaucer, C.T. 14453; to rumble like thunder. 
Legend of Good Women, 1216. Cf. prov. E. rommle, to speak low 
or secretly (Halliwell) ; rummle, to rumble ; id. The word romblen 
likewise stands for ronden, the 6 being excrescent, as usual after m ; 
and the suffix -len has the usual frequentative force. Thus the word 
signifies * to repeat the sound rom or rum ; * from the base RUM, 
significant of a low sound ; which from ^ RU, to make a humming 
or lowing noise. Cf. Skt. ru, to hum, to bray ; Lat. ad-rum-are, to 
make a murmuring noise (Festus) ; see Rumour. + Du. rommelen, 
to rumble, buzz. 4 * Dan. rumle, to rumble. And cf. Swed. ramla, to 
rattle, Ital. rombare, to rumble, hum, buzz. Der. rumble, sb., 
rumbl-ing. 

RDMIiNATE, to chew the cud, meditate. (L.) * Let hym . . . 

ruminate it in his mynde a good space after ; ' Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Helth, b. i. c. 2 (R.) — Lat. rumifiatus, pp. of ruminare or ruminari, 
to chew the cud, ruminate. — Lat. rumin-, stem of rumen, the throat, 
gullet ; cf. rumare, used (according to Festus) in the same sense as 
ruminare, p. Probably rumen — rug-men allied to O. Lat. erugare, 
to belch, n^ire, to roar, bray ; from ^ RU, to hum, bray. See 
Rumble, Rumour. Der. ruminat-ion. As You Like It, iv. 1. 19, 
from Lat. acc. ruminationem ; also rumin-ant, from the stem of the 
pres. part, of ruminare, 

RUMMAGE, to search thoroughly among things stowed away. 
(E. ; with F. suffix.) ‘ Searcheth his pockets, and takes his keyes, 
and so rummageth all his closets and trunks;’ Howell, Famil. 
Letters, vol. i. sect. 5. let. last. This is altogether a secondary sense; 
the word is merely due to the sb. room-age, formed by suffix -age (of 
F. origin) from E. room, space. Roomage is a similar formation to 
stowage, and means much the same thing. It is an old nautical term 
for the close packing of things in a ship ; hence was formed the verb 
to roomage or roniage ', i. e. to find room for or stow away packages ; 
and the mariner who attended tp this business was called the roomager 
or romager, p. The history of the word is in Hackluyt’s Voyages. 
‘To looke and foresee substantially to the roomaging of the shippe ;' 
vol. i. p. 274. ‘ They might bring away [in their ships] a great deale 
more then they doe, if they would take paine in the romaging;* 
vol i, p. 308. ‘ The master must prouide a j^rfect mariner called a 
romager, to raunge and bestow all merchandize in such place as is 
conuenient;* vol. iii. p. 862. *To rummage (sea-term), to remove 
goods or luggage from one place to another, esp. to clear the 
ship's hold of any goods or lading, in order to their being hand- 
somely stowed apd placed ; whence the word is us’d upon other 
occasions, for to rake into, or to search narrowly;* Phillips, ed. 1706. 
See further under Room. Cf. Du. ruim, room, also the hold of a 
ship; ruitnen, to empty, clear, lit. to make room. Dot. prov. £. 
rummage, himbei*, rubbish, lit. a clearance. 

RUMMER, a sort of drinking-glass. (Du., - G.,*L.?) 'Rummer^ 
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a sort of drinkihg>glas8, such as Rhenish wine is usually drunk in;^ru-^r, a rumour) from ^R\J, to buzz, hum, bray; see Bumour 
also, a brimmer, or glass of any liquor filled to the top ; * Phillif^ Pe r, nm -ic, roum, 

cd. 1706. * Rhenish rummers walk the round ; ’ Dryden, Ep. to Sir BUBG, one of the rounds of a ladder. (E.) Also a staff (Halli- 
G. Etherege, 1 . 45.«iDu. roemer, romer, a wine-glass (Sewel); romer, well) ; one of the stakes of a cart, a spar (Webster). M. £. range, 
a sort of large wine-glass (Brem. Worterbuch). So also G. rSmer ; P. Plowman, B. xvi. 44 ; Chaucer, C. T. 3625 (where Tyrwhitt’s 
Swed. remmare. The G. romer also means * Roman;* I am told that edition wrongly has renges for rong#s).<«>A.S. hrung, apparently one 
the glasses were so called because used in former times in iht Romer- of the stakes of a cart ; Grein, ii. 109. 4 * O. Du. range, * the beam 
saal at Frankfort, when they drank the new emperor's health. If upon which the coulter of a plough, or of a wagon rests;' Hexham, 
so, the word is really Latin, from Lat. Roma, Rome. 4 ^ccl. rang, a rib in a ship. 4 n short thick piece of iron 

BUMOUB, report, current story. (F.,«>L.) M. E. rumour, or wood, a pin, bolt. 4 f^oth. ( s^rt/ngo), a staff, Mark, vi. 8. 

Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 7, 1 . 1577. — F. rumeur, *a rumor;* We find also Irish ranga, a rung, joining spar, CJael. rong, a joining 
Cot. i* lat. 9 icc. rumarem, from nom. r»mor, a noise, rumour, murmur, spar, rib of a boat, staff ; these seem to be borrowed from English. 
Cf. Lat. rumifieare, to proclaim ; rumitare, to spread reports ; all Prob. connected with A. S. hring, a ring ; see Bing, 
from the base RUM, significant of a buzzing sound. — to BUPEjII, an Indian coin, worm about two shillings. (Hind., — Skt.) 
make a humming or braying noise. See Bumble. Per. rumour, ‘In silver, 14 roopees make a masse;’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 

verb. Rich. HI, iv. 2. 51. 1665, p. 46 ; cf. p. 67. The go/d rupee is worth about 295. — Hindustani 

BXTMFy the end of the backbone of an animal with the parts nipiyah, a rupee; Rich. Arab, and Pers. Diet. p. 753. — Skt. rupya, 
adjacent. (Scand.) M. E. rumpe. Prompt. Parv. — Icel. rumpr ; handsome ; also, as sb. silver, wrought silver, or wrought gold. — Skt. 
Swed. rumpa ; Dan. rumpe. 4 Du. rompe, * the bulke of a body or rupa, natural state, form, beauty. Supposed to be derived from rap, 
corj^, or a body without a head ;* Hexham. Per. rump-steak. in ropa ya, ca usal of ruh, to grow (Beiifey). 

BuMPIjB, to wrinkle, crease. (E.) Cotgrave explains Y.foupir BUP^TOBE, a bursting, breach, breakage. (F., — L.) * No peiyll 
by * to rumple, or crumple.’ The M. E. form is rimplen ; rimple and of obstruction or rupture ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of lielth, b. ii. c. 32 
rumple are parallel forms, like wrinkle and prov. E. runkle. Of these, (R.) — F. rupture, * a rupture, breach ; * Cot. — Lat. ruptura, fern, of 
rimple is derived from the A.S. hrimpan, to wrinkle, and rumple from fut. part, of rumpere (pt. t. rupi), to break, burst. — ^ RUP, to break, 
the pp. gekrumpen of the same verb ; see further under Bipple (2). violate, rob ; cf. Lithuan. rupas, rough, A. S. renfan, to reave, Skt. 
4 JDu. rompelen, or rompen, ‘ to wrinckle, ’ Hexham ; rompel, or rup, to confound, lup, to break, destroy, spoil ; Fick, iii. 746. Per. 
r impel, ‘a wrinckle;’ id. And cf. G. rumpfen, to crook, bend, rupture, voih. From the same root are ab-rupt, bank-rupt, cor-rupt, 

wrinkle. Per. rumple, sb. dh-ruption, e-ruptian, inter-rupt, ir-ruption, pro-ruption, rote (l), route, 

BUN, to move swiftly, flee, flow, dart. (E.) M. E. rinnen, rennen, rout, rut. Also loot, perhaps loop ; and perhaps ruff, ruffle (i). 
pt. t. ran, pp. ruhnen, ronnen; Chaucer, C. T. 4098, 4103, 15389, BTJBAIj, belonging to the country. (F., — L.) ‘ In a person rwrn// 
J5394. The mod. E. verb has usurped the vowel of the pp. through- or of a very base lynage Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. 3. § 5 
out, except in the pt. t. ran. By the transposition of r, we also find (R.) — F. rwrn/, ‘rurall;’ Cot. — Lat. ruralis, rural. — Lat. ri/r-, stem of 
M.E. emen, eornen, to run ; Ancren Riwle, pp. 42, 74, 80, 86, 332, ru% (gen. ruris), the country ; see Bustic. Per. rural-ly, rural-ise. 
360. — A.S. rinnan, pt. t. ran, pp. gerunnen; Grein, ii. 38a ; also BlfSE, a trick. (F., — L.) Used by Ray (died a.d. 1705), accord- 
irnan,yrnan, pt. t. arn\ id. 146. 4 Du. rennen. 4 Icel. renna; older ing to Todd (no reference). I’hillips, ed. 1706, gives the adj. rusy, 
form, rinna. 4 Dan. rinde (for Swed. rmna.4 Goth, rinnan. full of tricks. — F. ruse, a stratagem. — F. ruser, ‘ to beguile, use tricks;* 

4 G. rennen. p. The Teut. base is RANN, standing for an Cot. p. This F. ruser is a contraction of O. F. reuser, to refuse, 
older base ARN ; Fick, iii. 251. Allied to Gk. Bppvfit, I stir up, recoil, retreat, escape; hence, to use tricks for escaping (Burgu)^).— 
ip-Xopoi, I go ; Lat. or-iri, to arise ; Skt. rinomi, I go, rise, ri, to go. Lat. recusare, to refuse ; whence the O. F. reuser was formed, precisely 
•■VAR, to rise, drive ; Fick, i. 19. Per. run, sb., Tam. Shrew, iv. as O. F. seiikr, later sur (E. sure), from Lat. securus ; see Scheler.-^Lat. 
I. 16 ; nm-au/ay, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2.405; runn-er, runn-ing. Also re-, back; and causa, a cause, statement; so that recusare is to 
runn-el, a small stream, Collins, Ode on the Passions ; run, a small decline a statement. Sec Be- and Cause. 

stream. Also renn-et (i); old form also runn-et. BUSH (i), to move forward violently. (Scand.) M. E. ruschen, 

BUNAOATE, a vagabond. (F., — L.) In Ps. Ixviii. 6, Prayer- rushen, Chaucer, C. T. 1641 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 368; Sir 
Book version; Shak. Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 465. ‘The A.V. has rebellious, Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 2204. — O. Swed. ruska, to rush ; 
as in Isaiah xxx. 1 , which is quoted by Latimer (Remains, p. 434) in Ihre gives the example : ‘ Tha kommo the alle ruskande inn,’ then 
this form : “ Wo be unto you, runagate children ; ” Bible Word-book, they all came rushing in ; Chron. Rhythm, p. 40. This is clearly 
In the Coventry Mysteries, p. 384, it is written renogat : “ Ys there connected with O. Swed. rusa, to rush; whence E. Bouse (i), q. v. 
ony renogat among us;”* id. p. It so happens that gate in p. The O. Swed. ruska also means to shake (cf. Swed. rusta, to stir, 
many E. dialects signifies a way ; whilst at the same time the M. E. to make a riot) ; this is the same as Icel. ruska, to shake violently, 
verb rennen passed into the form run, as at present. Hence the M. E. Dan. ruske, to pull, shake, twitch. y Another sense of O. Swed. 
renegat, a renegade, was popularly supposed to stand for renne a gate, ruska (like G. rauseken) is to rustle ; perhaps all three senses are con- 
i. e. to run on the way, and was turned into runagate accordingly ; nected, and the original notion may have been ' to shake with a sudden 
esp. as we also have the word runaway. But it is certain that the noise;’ see Busue. So also Low G. rusken, (1) to rustic, (2) to 
ong. sense of M.E. renegat was * apostate ’ or * villain ;’ see Chaucer, rush about ; Bremen Worterbuch. Per. rush, sb. 

C*T. 5353. — O.F. renegat, ‘a renegadoe, one that abjures his re- BUSH (2), a round-stemmed leafless plant, common in wet ground, 
ligion;' Cot. — Low Lat. renegatus, pp. of renegare, to deny again, to (E. or L.) M. E. rusche, rische, resche, P. Plowman, B. iii. 14 1. — 
deny the faith. See Benegade. qj It is remarkable that when A. S. risce, resce, Gloss, to A. S. Leechdoms. Cf. Low G. rusk, risch, 
renegate had been corrupted into runagate, we borrowed the word a rush ; Brem. Worterbuch ; Du. and G. rusch, rush, reed, small 
over again, in the form renegade, from Span, renegado. It is a pity brushwood. p. It is very uncertain whether these are Teutonic 
we could not do without it altogether. words ; perhaps they are merely borrowed from Lat. ruscum, butcher’s 

BUNDIiET, BUNIiET, a small barrel. (F., — L.) Runlet is broom. qf Not connected with Goth, raus, G. rohr,z. reed. Per. 
a later form, corrupted from the older rundelet or runlet', spelt rundlet rusk-y. Also bul-rusk, M. E. bulryscke. Prompt. Parv. p. 244 ; in which 
in Levins, ed. 1570* * Rundelet, or lytle pot, orcula;' Huloet (cited word the first part is prob. Icel. holr, bulr, a stem, trunk, Dan. bul, 
by Wheatley). *Roundlet, a certaine measure of wine, oyle, &c., trunk, stem, shaft of a column, Swed. bdl, a trunk, so that the sense 
containing 18A gallons; An. 1. Rich. III. cap. 13 ; so called of his is ‘stem-rush,* from its long stem; see Bulwark Bole ; cf. bull- 
roundness;' Minsheu. Formed with dimin. suffix -et from O.F. weed {^bole-weed, ball-weed), knapweed; bulrush often means the 
rondele, ^ little tun or barrel (Roquefort); the same word as O.F. reed-mace. Also rush-candle, Tam. Shrew, iv. 5. 14; rusk-l^kt. 
rondelle, a bucklCT qr/otind target (shield), in Cotgrave. This is BUSK, a kind of light, hard cake or bread. (Span.) ‘The lady 
again formed, with dimin. suffix -ele, -elle, from ronde, a circle, or sent me divers presents of fruit, sugar, and rusk ; ’ Ralegh, cited by 
from rond, round ; see Bound. Todd (no reference). — Span, rosea de mar, sea-rusks, a kind orbiscuit, 

BUNS, one of the old characters used for cutting inscriptions on Meadows; rosea, a roll of bread, Minsheu, ed. 1623. Minsheu also 
stone. (E.) M. E. rune, CQunsel, a letter, Layamon, 25332, 25340, has rosquete, a pancake, rosquilla, a clue of threed, a little roll of 
32000; later rfwn, wkenjce roun or round in Shakespeare; see Boun. bread, also lying round like a snake. Cf. Port, rosea, the winding of 
— A. S. run, a rune, mystery, weret colloquy, whisper ; Grein, ii. 385, a serpent, a screw ; fazer roscas, to wriggle. Thus the rusk was orig. 
The orig. seqse seems to be ‘ whisper ’ or * buzz ; ’ hence, a low talk, a twist, a twisted roll of bread. Origin unknown (Diez). 
secret cojloquy, a mystery, and lastly a writing, because written BUSSBT, reddish-brown; a coarse country dress. (F.,-L.) M.E. 
characters were regarded as a mystery known to the few. 4 Icel. russet, P. Plowman, A. ix. i ; B. viii. i. — F. rousset, ‘russet, brown, 
r&n, a secret, a rune. 4 Goth, runa, a mystery, counsel. 4 O. H. G. ruddy ; * Cot. Hence applied to a coarse brown rustic dress. Dimin. 
rdna, a secret, counsel : whence Q. raunen, to whisper. p. All of F. rotm (fern, rousse), ‘ reddish ; * Cot. — Lat. russus, reddish, 
from the Teut. base RU-NAi a murmur, whisper; formed (like Lat.^p. Lat. russus ^rud-tus, for rudk-tus, from the base RUDH appearing 
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in Gk. k^fv$-p 6 tf red ; see Bed, Buddy. Ber. russtt^ng, a msset ^animal itself. Of Slavonic origin. •• Russ. soboU, the sable, also a boa or 
apple. fur-tippet. Der. M 6 /«, sb. andadj. The best fur being black, also 

rust, a reddish-brown coating on iron exposed to moisture. (E.) means black, ^ in heraldry; see Hamlet, ii. 3. 474, iii. 3. 137, iv. 7. 81. 
M. E. rust, Wyclif, Mall. vi. 19, 30. A. S. rust, rust ; whence rustig, It is sometimes said that the name of the sable is taken from Siberia, 
rusty, ^.Ifrcd, tr. of Orosius, b. v. c. 15, § 4. + Du. roest. + Dan. where it is found. I do not ^lieve it. The Russ, sohole, a sable, 
ruiL + Swed. rest. + G. ros^. p. Probably A. S. rust stands for does not resemble Sihire, Siberia ; nor does the adj. form sabeline tin 
rudest ; at any rate, we may consider it as allied to A. S. rud-u, ruddi- O. F.) ^proach Sibirskii or Sibiriak*, Siberian, 
ness, and E. ruddy and red; cf. Icel. ryfi, rust, lit. redness; M. H. G. SABBa, SABBB, a kind of sword. (F., — G.,"- Hungarian.) 
ro^, rust, allied to G. rotk, red. So also Lithuan. rudis, rust, r'udas, A late word. ‘ Sable or Sabre, a kind of simetar, hanger, or broad 
reddish. See Bed. Der. r«s/, verb ; rust-y, A, S, rustig, as above ; sword;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. sabre, a sabre. -G. sabel, a sabre, 
rusUi-ly, rust-i-ness^ falchion. B. Thus Diez, who says that at least the F. form was 


BUSTIC, belonging to the country. (F., - L.) Spelt rusticke, 
Spenser, F. Q. introd. to b. iii. st. 5.«-F. rustique, * rusticall ; * Cot. — 
Lat. rusticus, belonging to the country ; formed with double suffix 
•ti^cus from rus, the country. p. The Lat. riis is thought to be 

a contraction for rows* or raws*, allied to Russ, raviina, a plain, 
Zend ravan, a plain, and to E. room ; see Boom. Der. rustic-aNy, 
rustic-ate, rnstic^at-ion ; rustic-i-ty, from F. rusticiU, ‘rusticity,* Cot. 
And see rur^-al, roister-ing. 

BUSTIiE, to make a low whispering sound. (Scand.) In Shak. 
Meas. for Meas. iv. 3. 38. The form is frequentative; and it seems 
be^t to consider it as the frequentative of Swed. rusta, to stir, to make 
a noise. This is a mere variant of O. Swed. ruska, to rustle ; cf. G. 
ruscheln, ruschen, to rustle, rush, G. ramchen, to rustle, rush, 
p. Hence rustle is, practically, little else than the frequentative of 
Bush (i), q. V. y. The A. S. hruxle, a rustling, hristlan, to rustle, 
are unauthorised words, given by Somner, but they may be related ; 
as also Swed. rysa, to shudder, and the .Icel. strong verb hrjdsa, to 
shudder, A. S. kredsan, to fall with a rush. If so, the Teut. base is 
HkUS, to shake or shudder ; Fick, iii. 84. Der. rustle, sb. ; rustl-ing. 
BUT U), a track left by a wheel. (F., — L.) ‘ And as from hiils 
rain-waters headlong fall. That all ways eat huge ruts ; * Chapman, 
tr. of Homer, Iliad, iv. 480. The word is merely a less correct spel- 
ling of route, i. e. a track. — F. route, ‘ a rutt, way, path, street, . . 
trace, tract, or footing,’ Cot. See Boute. Der. rut, verb. 

BUT (2), to copulate, as deer. (F,, -■ L.) M. E. rutyen, rutien ; 
P. Plowman, C. xiv. 146; cf. in rotey tyme * in rut-time, id. B. xi. 
329. Like other terms of the chase, it is of Norman-French origin. 
The M. E. roiey answers to O. F. rute, spelt ruiU in Cotgrave ; he 
p;ives venaison ruitie, venison that’s killed in rut-time. The verb rutien 
is formed from the sb. rw/. — F. rut (so spelt even in the 14th century, 
Littre), better spelt ruit, as in Cotgrave, who explains it by * the rut 
of deer or boars, their lust, and the season wherein they ingender.’ 
^Lat. rugitum, acc. of rugitus, the roaring of lions; hence, the noise 
of deer in rut-time. Cf. F. ruir, ‘to roar,* Cot., from Lat. rugire, to 
roar. ■■ ^ RU, to make a noise, whence also Lithuan. ruja, rutting- 
time ; see Bumour. 

BUTH, pity, compassion. (Scand.) M. E. reuthe, rewihe, Chaucer, 
C. T. 916 ; reouthe, affliction, Ancren Riwle, p. 32, 1 . 8; p. 54, 1 . 12. 
Formed from the verb to rue, but not an A. S. form, the correspond- 
ing A. S. sb. being hreow. — Icel. hryggd, hrygd, affliction, sorrow. 
Cb Icel. hryggr, grieved, sorrowful. — Teut. base HRU, to grieve, 
appearing in A. S. hreowan, to rue; see Bue (i). Der. ruth-less, 
Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 12T ; ruth-ful, Troilus, v. 3. 48. 

BYE, a kind of grain. (E.) M. E. reye, Chaucer, C. T. 7328 ; ru'^e, 
Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 153. — A. S. ryge, Wright’s Vocab., p. 287, 
col. I. + Du. rogge, + Icel. rugr. + Dan. rug. + Swed. r&g. + G. 
roggen, O. H. G. rocco, p. All from the Teut. type RUCxA, rye, 
Fick, iii. 356. Further allied to Lithuan. pi. sb. ruggei, rye ; Russ. 
roje, rye. Der. rye-grass. 

BYOT, a Hindoo cultivator or peasant. (Arab.) The same word 
as Bayah, q. v. 

s. 

8ABAOTH, hosts, armies. (Heb.) In phr. ‘the Lord of Sabaoth;'* 
Rom. ix. 29 ; James, v. 4. — Heb. tsebdoth, armies ; pi. of tsdbd, an 
army. — Heb. tsdbd, to attack, fight. 

sabbath, the day of rest. (L.,-Gk.,-Heb.) M.E. sahat, 
Wycliff, Mark, ii. 27; Cursor Mundi, 11997. — Lat. sabbatum. ^Gk. 
(rd 3 / 9 arov. Heb. shabbdtk, rest, sabbath, sabbath-day.^ Heb. shtib- 
ath, to rest from labour. ^ The mod. E. word is a compromise 
between sabbat (the Lat. form) and skabbatk (the Heb. form). Der. 
Sabbat-ar-i-an, sabbat-ic^al. 

8ABI1E, ai> animal of the weasel kind, with dark or black fur ; 
also, the for. (F.,— Slavonic.) M.E. sable, Chaucer, Compl. of 
Mars, 284 ; the adj. sabeline occurs much earlier, O. Eng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, i. 181, 1 . 362. -O.F. sable, the sable (Burguy); ‘the 
colour sables, or black, in blazon ; * Cot. Cf. Ix)w Lat. sabelum, 
the sable; sdbelinus, sable-fur, whence the O.F. sebelin, M.E. 
sabeline; the mod. F. zibeline, properly an adj., is also used for thC( 


borrowed from German ; cf. Ital. sciabla, sciabola. Span, sable, 
y. He adds that the G. word was also borrowed ; and compares 
Hungarian szdblya, Servian sdblja, Wallachian sdbie, a sabre. I find 
Hung, szablya, a sabre, szabni, to cut, szaho, a cutter, in Dankovsky, 
Magyar Lexicon, 1833, p. 327. At p. 862, Dankovsky considers szabni, 
to cut, to be of Wallachian origin. Der. sabre-ta^k, F. sabretache, 
from G. sdbelias^he, a sabretash, loose pouch hanging near the sabre, 
worn by hussArs (FlUgel) ; from G. sdbel, a sabre, and tasche, a pocket. 
8ACCHABIEH, sugar-like. (F., — L.. — Gk., - Skt.) In Todd’s 
Johnson. — F. saccharin, ‘of sugar;* Cot. Fonned with suffix -m 
(==Lat. -inus) from Lat. saccharon, sugar ( Pliny). — Gk. adicxapov, 
sugar. — Skt. garkara, candied sugar ; see 8ugar. 
8ACEBDOTAI1, priestly. (F., — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 

— F. sacerdotal, ‘ sacerdotall ; * Cot. — Lat. sacerdotalis, belonging to 
a priest. — Lat. sacerdot-, stem of sacerdos, a priest ; lit. ‘ presenter of 
offerings or sacred gifts ’ (Corssen). — Lat. sacer, sacred; and dare, 
to give ; cf. Lat. dos tgen. dotis), a dowry, from the same verb. The 
fern, form sacerdota, a priestess, occurs in an inscription. See Baored 
and Date (i). Der. sacerdotal-ly, -ism. 

SACK ( I), a bag. (L.,—Gk., — Heb., — Egyptian?) M.E. sait, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4019. — A. S. sacc, Gen. xlii. 35, 38. — Lat. sacews.- 
Gk. aoKKos. — Heb. sag, stuff made of hair-cloth, sack-cloth ; also, a 
sack for com. p. A borrowed word in Hebrew, and prob. of 
Egyptian origin ; cf. Coptic sob, sack-cloth, Gen. xxxvii. 34, Matt, 
xi. 21; see Peyron’s Coptic Lexicon. E. Muller cites sab as being 
the .<Ethiopic form. y. This remarkable word has travelled 
everywhere, together (as I suppose) with the story of Josei)h ; the 
reason why it is the same in all languages is because it is, in them 
all, a borrowed word from Hebrew. We find Du. zab, G. sack, 
Icel. sebkr, Swed. sdbk, Dan. sdb, Goth, sabbus (sack-cloth. Matt. xi. 
21), Ital. sacco, Span, and Port, saco, F. sac, Irish and Gael, sac, W. 
sack. And see Sack (2). Der. sacb-cloth, Gen. xxxvii. 34 ; sacb-ing, 
cloth of which sacks are made, coarse stuff; sacb-ful. Also sack (2), 
q. V. ; satch-el, q. v. Doublet, sac, a bag or receptacle for a liquid, 
borrowed from F. sac. 

SACK (3), plunder; as a verb, to plunder. (F., — L., — Gk.,— 
Heb., — Egyptian ?) ‘The plenteous nouses saebt;* Surrey, Ec- 
clesiastes, c. v; 1 . 45. Formed from the sb. sack, pillage. <And 
Helen, that to utter sack both Greece and Troie brought ; * Turber- 
vile. Dispraise of Women (R.) — F. sac, *a sack, waste, mine, havock, 
spoile ; ’ Cot. Cf. F. saccager, ‘ to sack, pillage,* Cot. ; also O. F. 
sacquer, ‘ to draw hastily, to pull out speedily or apace ; * Cot. We 
also find I^ow Lat. eaccare, to put into a bag ; a common word ; and 
Low Lat. saccus, a garment, robe, treasure, purse. p. There 
seems to be little doubt that the F. sac, pillage, is connected with, 
and due to, the F. sac, a sack, from Lat. saccus; see Sack (j). 
The simplest solution is that in Wedgwood, * from the use of a sack 
in removing plunder;* though the sense is probably rather metaphorical 
than exact. In the same way we talk of bagging, i.e. pilfering a thing, 
or of pocketing it, and of baggage as a general term, whether bags be 
actually used or not. Thus Hexham gives O. Du. zacben, ‘ to put in 
a sack, or fill a sack ; ’ zacben ende pacben, ‘ to put up bagg and 
baggage, or to trasse up.' y. The use of O. F. sacquer is remark- 
able, as it seems to express, at first sight, just the opposite to 
packing up ; but perhaps it meant, originally, to search in a sack, 
to pull out of a purse ; for the sacking of a town involves the two 
processes : (1) that of taking things out of their old receptacles, and 
(3) that of putting them into new ones ; note the Low Lat. saccus in 
the senses of ‘ treasure ’ and ‘ purse.’ Bur^y notes that the O. F. 
desacher, lit. to draw out of a sack, was used in the same way as the 
simple verb. 8. It deserves to be added that Cotgrave gives 
17 proverbs involving the word sac, clearly proving its common use 
in phrases. One of them is : ‘ On luy a donne son sac et ses quilles, 
he hath his passport given him, he is turned out to grazii^, said of 
a servant whom his master hath put away ; ’ hence the E. phrase, 
‘ to give one the sack.* And again : ‘ Acheter un chat en sac, to buy 
a pig in a peak.' 

8AOK (3), the name of an old Spanish wine. (F.,— L.) See the 
account in Nares. He notices that it was also called seek, a better 
»form; ‘ It is even called seek, in an article cited by bp. Percy from 
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an old account-book of the city of Worcester : “ Anno Eliz. xxxiiij. A SAD, heav^, serious, sorrowful. (E.> ‘ Saddt, tristis ; ’ L^ns. 

Tx — c II „ -r j j »» I 14 very various meanings; Halliwell explains it by 

* serious, discreet, sober, heavy (said of bread), dark (of colour), 
heavy, solid, close, firm (said of iron and stone).' The W. surf 
means *firm, steady, discreet;* and may have been borrowed from 
£. during the M. £. period. p. J 3 ut the oldest meaning is 
‘sated.* Thus, in Layamon, 20850, we have ‘ sad of mine londe *** 
sated, or tired, of my land. Hence seem to have resulted the senses 
of satisfied, fixed, firm, steadfast, &c . ; see examples in Stratmann and 
in the Glossary to Will, of Paleme, &c. The mod. E* is directly 
from the sense of sated, tired, weary, — A. S. sad, sated, satiated; 
Grein, ii. 394. + O. Sax. sad, sated. + Icel. saddr, old form sadr, 
sated, having got one's fill. 4 * Goth. sa/Ms, full, filled, sated. 4 * G. 
saU, satiated, full, satisfied, weary. p. All from the Teut. type 
SADA, sated, Fick, iii. 318. Cognate words are found in Lithuan. 
so^us, satiated ; Russ, suiiost’, satiety ; Lat. satur, sated, also deep- 
coloured (like £. sad-coloured), well filled, full, sat, satis, sufficiently; 
all from a base SAT, with the sense of ‘full* or ‘filled.* See 
Satiate, Sati8f)y. ^ In no way connected with set, which is 
quite a different word ,* nor with Lat. sedare, which is allied to E. set. 
Dar. sad-ly, -ness. Also sadd-en, verb, from M. E. sadden, to settle, 
confirm, P. Plowman, B. x. 242 ; cf. A. S. gesadian, to fill (Grein^, 
A. S. sadian, to feel weary or sad, AClfrud, tr. of Boethius, cap. 
xxxix. § 4. 

BADDIiE, a leathern seat, put on a horse's back. (E.) M. £. 
sadel (with one d), Chaucer, C. T. 2164. — A. S. sado/ ; Grein, ii. 
387. 4 * Du. zadel. 4 " Icel. sddull. 4 * Swed. and Dan. sadel. + G. 
sattel ; O. H. G. satul. 4- Russ, siedlo. 4- ^-at. sella (put for sed-la). 
p. The form of the word is abnormal ; some suppose it not to be 
Teutonic, but borrowed from the Lat. sedile; this we may con- 
fidently reject, as the Lat. sedile is not a saddle, but a chair, the 
true Lat. word being sella. Perhaps the Teutonic form was bor- 
rowed from Slavonic ; it is quite clear that the Russ, siedlo, a saddle, 
is from the verb sidiete, to sit (or from the root of that verb) ; and 
that the Lat. sella is from sedere, to sit. y. Hence, though we 
cannot derive saddle immediately from the E. verb ru we may 
safely refer it, and all its cognates (or borrowed forpis) to ^ SAD, 
to sit ; cf. (Vedic) Skt. sad, to sit down, Skt. sadas, a seat, abode. 
S. As M'e cannot well determine by what route the word came to 
us, we may call it an E. word ; it is, doubtless, of great antiquity, 
f . It is worth noting, that the A. S. setl, i. e. a settle, throne, appears 
in the Northumbrian version of Matt. xxv. 31 as se%el, and in the 
Mercian version as sedle, shewing a like confusion between t and d in 
another word from the same root. Der. saddle, verb, A. S. sadelian, 
iElfric’s Grammar, ed Zupitza, p. 165,!. 10; saddl^er, saddl er-y; 
saddle-bow, M. E. sadel-bowe (Stratmann). 

SADDUCiEEl, the name of a Jewish sect. (L., — Gk,, — Heb.) 
The M. E. pi. Saduceis is in Wyclif, Deeds [Acte], xxiii. 8; &c.— 
Lat. pi. Sadducai. m>Ck. pi. ^Sadbov/saioi. — Heb pi. tseduHm, in the 
Mishna; see Smith, Concise Diet, of the Bible. It is the pi. of 
tsdddq, lit. ‘ the just one,* and so might mean ‘ the righteous ; ’ but it 
is generally supposed that the sect was not named from their assumed 
ri^teousness, but from the name of their founder Ts&doq {Zadoky, 
thus the right sense of the word is Zadokites, p. But it makes 
no difference to the etymology; either way we are led to Heb. 
/saddo, just, from the Heb. root tsddaq, to be just. 

unharmed, secure, free from danger. (F.,-L.) M. E. 
soMf, Will, of Paleme, 868, 1329; we also find the phr. savf and 
sound, id. 868, 3816. ^F. sauf, ‘safe;* Cot. — Lat. saluum, acc. of 
saluus, whole, safe ; put for saruus *, whence Lat. seruare, to keep 
safe ; see Serve. — V* S AR, to keep, protect ; preserved in the Zend 
har (for sar), to protect, Fick, i. 797. From the same root are the 
Skt. sarva, entire, Pers. Aar, every, all, every one ; also Lat. solidus 
and solus ; see Solid, Sole. Der. sa/e-ly, ia/e-ness ; safe, sb.; safe- 
conduct, Hen. y, i. 3. 297, M. E. sauf conduit, Gpwer, C.A. ii. 160, 
safe-guard. Rich. Ill, v. 3. 259; vouchsafe, Also safe-ty, K. 

John, iii. 3. 16, suggested by F. sauvete, ‘ safety,’ Cpt., from Low Lat. 
acc. saluitatem. A^nd see Salvation, Sage (3), Salute, Save. 
SAFFRON, the name of a plant. (F.,^ Arab.) * Maked geleu 
with sq^raw’— made yellow with saffron; 0 . Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, ii. 163, 1 . 33. — F. safran, saffran, saffron; Cot. — Arab. 


Item, for a gallon of claret wine, and seek, and a pound of sugar. 
Other instances have been found.* By Sherris sack, Falstaff meant 
‘ sack from Xeres,* our she^ ; see Sherry. Sack was « Spanish 
wine of the dry or rough kind. — F. sec, dry ; in the phrase vin see ; 
Sherwood (in his index to Cotgrave) has : ‘ Sack (wine), vin d*Es- 
pagne, vin sec.* Cf. Span, seco, dry. — Lat. siccutn, acc. of siceus, dry. 
Root uncertain. ^ We may note Du. sek, sack, a sort of wine 
(Sewel), as illustrating the fact that sack stands for seek ; this also is 
from F. see. So also G. sekt, sack ; Swed. seek (Widegren). 
SACRBUT, U kind of wind-in.stniment. (F., — Span.,— /fyin'd of 
Heb. and Teutonic.) In Dan. iii, 5. The sack^but resembled the 
modem trombone, and was a wind instrument ; the word is used to 
translate the Heb. sabbekd (with initial samech), Gk. aanfibieri, Lat. 
samhuca, which was a stringed instrument. There is no connection 
between these words and the sackbut.^Y. saquehute, a sackbut, 
trombone; Littr^. — Span, sacabuche (nautical word), a tube or pipe 
which serves as a pump; also, a sackbut; Neumann. Cf. Port. 
sacabuxa, saquebuxo, a sackbut. p. The origin is doubtful ; the 
first part of the word is plainly derived from Span, saear, to draw 
out, with reference to the tube of the instrament; but I can find 
no satisfactory solution of the whole word. The Span, buche means 
the maw, crop, or stomach of an animal, and, colloquially, the 
human stomach. Hence the suggestion in Webster, that sacabuche 
means ‘ that which exhausts the stomach or chest ; * a name possibly 
given in derision from the exertion used in playing it. *y. Adopt- 
ing this etymology, we may further note that saear, to draw out, 
extract, em; ty, is the same word as the O. F. sacquer, to draw out 
hastily, and also has the same sense as O. F. desacher, to draw out of 
a sack, all of these being derived from Low Lat. saccus, a sack, of 
Heb. origin; see Sack ( 2 ) and Sack ( 1 ). 8. The word buche 

is derived by Diez from the Teutonic, viz, from O. H. G. bdzo, a 
bunch, which from bozen, to beat ; see Boss. 

SACRAMENT, a solemn religious rite, the eucharist. (L.) 
M.E. sacrament, Chaucer, C.T. 9576. — Lat. saeramentum, an engage- 
ment, military oath ; in ecclesiastical writers, a mystery, sacrament. 
Formed with suffix -mentum from sacrare, to dedicate, consecrate, 
render sacred or solemn. — Lat. sacr*, stem of sacer, sacred ; see 
Sacred. Der. sacrament-al, sacrameni-al-ly. 

SACRED, made holy, religious. (F., — L.) Sacred is the pp. 
of M. £. sacren, to render holy, consecrate, a verb now obsolete. 
We find « consecrates, in Ancren Riwle, p. 268, 1. 5. The 

pp. i-sacred, consecrated, occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 330, where the 
prefix *- ( — A. S. ge-) is merely the mark of the Southern dialect. 

‘ He was . . . sacryd or enoynted emperoure of Rome ; ’ Fabyan’s 
Chron. cap. 155, last line. [Hence too sacring-bell. Hen. VIll, iii. 
3 . 395.] — O.F. sacrer,*Xo consecrate;’ Cot. — Lat. sacrare, to con- 
secrate. — Lat. sacr-, stem of sacer, sacred, holy. — Lat. base SAC, 
appearing in a n^isaliscd form in sancire, to render inviolable, 
establish, confirm ; see Saint. Der. sacred-ly, sacred-ness ; and see 
eaera-ment, sacri-fice, sacri-lege, sacrist-an, sext-on ; sacer-dotal ; con- 
secrate, de-secrate, ex-ecrate, c^secrate. 

SACRIFICE, an offering to a deity. (F., — L.) M. E. sacrifise, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 138, 11. 9, ii ; also sacryjee. — F. sacrifice, ‘a sacri- 
fice ; * Cot. — Lat. sacrificium, a sacrifice, lit. a rendering sacred ; cf. 
wcrificare, to sacrifice. — Lat. sacri-, for sacrot, crude form of sacer, 
sacred ; and/oeere, to make ; see Sacred and Fact. Der. sacrifice, 
vb., sacrific-er ; sacrific-er ; sacrificUal. 

SACRUjEGE, profanation of what is holy. (F., — L.) M.E. 
sacrilege, spelt sacrilegge, Gower, C.A. ii. 374, 11 . 5, 14— F- sacri* 
lege, * a sacriledge, or church-robbing ; * Cot. — Lat. sacrilegium, the 
robbing of a temple, stealing of sacred things. — Lat. sacrilegus, 
a sacrilegious person, one who steals from a temple. — Lat. sacri-, 
for sacra-, crude form of sacer, sacred ; and legere, to gather, steal, 
purloin ; see Saorod and Xiegend. Der. sacrileg-i-ous, Macb. u. 
3. 72, a coined word ; sacrileg-irous-ly, -ness. 

SACRISTAN, SEXTON, an officer in a church who has 
charge of the sacred vessels and vestments. (F., — L.) The cor- 
ruption of sacristan into sexton took place so early that it is not easy 
to find the spelling sacristan, though it appears in Blount's Glosso- 
graphia, ed. 1 6 74. The duties of the sacristan have suffered alteration ; 
he is now the grave-digger rather than the keeper of the ves^m^ts. 
The form sextein is in Chaucer, C. T. 13942 ; the collateral form Saxton 
survives as a proper name; 1 find it in the Clergy List for 1873.— 
F. sacristain, *a sexton, or vestry-keeper, in a church ;’ Cot. Formed 
as if from Low Lat. saeristanus*, but the usual Low Lat. word 
is simply sacrista. without the suffix; cf. *Sexteyne, Sacrista,’ Prompt. 
Parv. ; and see Ducan^. Formed with suffix -ista (»Gk. -lartjs) 
from Lat. sacr-, stem of sacer, sacred ; see Sacred. Der. sacrist-y, 
from F. sacristie, * a vestry, or sextry, in a church,’ Cot. ; cf. *Sex- 
trye, Sacristia,* Prompt. Parv. 




z^ardn, saffron; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 321 
SAG, ^0 droop, be depressed. (Scand.) M. E. saggen. Prompt 
Parv. p. 446.^ Swed. sacka, to settle, sink down; Dan. sakke (as a 
nautical term), to have stem-way. 4 “ G. saehen, to sink. p. The 
O. Swed. sacka is used of the settling of dregs ; so also Low G. sakken, 
in the Bremen Wbrterbuch. It seems to be an unnasalised form of 
sink, with the same sense ; see Sink. The Icel. sokkning, a sinking, 
is from sbkkva (^msankva), to sink. We cannot well connect 

it with A. S. sigan, to sink ; though there may have been some 
confusion with it. 
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8AGA| a tale, story. (Scand.) The E. word is saw. Saga is flowing into the Zuyder Zee). There are several rivers called Saala 
merely borrowed from Icel. sogfo, a story, tale; cognate with K,saw; or Saar; cf. Skt. scuila, sara, water, from sri, to flow, 
sec Saw (s). SAX j TEIN T, springing forward. (L.) In Pope, Dnnciad, ii. i6i. 

SAGACIOUS. (L.) In Milton, P. L. x. 281. Coined, as if But it really took the place of saliatit (Skinner, Pliillips), which was 
from L. sagaciosm*t from sagaci-, crude form of sdgax, of quick per- an heraldric term for animals represented as springing forward ; 
ception, keen, sagacious ; from a base SAG, of uncertain meaning, and this w^ due to F. saillant, pres. part, of saillir, instead of to the 
Cf. sagire, to perceive by the senses. ^ Not allied to Sage (i). corresponding Lat. salient-, pres. part, of Lat. satire, to leap, some- 
Der. sagaeiaus^ly, sagacious-ness. Also sagac-i~ty, in Minsheu, ed. times used of water.* ^SAR, to go, flow; cf. Skt, iri, to go, to 
1627, formed (by analogy) from Lat. sagacitas, sagacity. flow; son, a water-fall ; Gk. dAAo/icu, I leap. Dev. salient-ly. From 

SAGE (I), discerning, wise. (F.,*L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. the same root are assail, assault, desult-or-y, ex-ult (for exsuit), iii- 
41 3. — F. sage, ‘ sage, wise ;* Cot. Cf. Span, sabio, Ital. saggio, wise, suit, re^nlisnt, result, sally, sal-mon, saU-atson ; salt-ire, q. v. 

■•Low Lat. sabiutn*, not found, put for Lat. sapium, acc. of sapius, SAXiIEfE^ containing salt. (F.,«-L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; and 
wise; only found in comp, nesapius, unwise (Petronius).--Lat. sapere, see Blount*s Gloss., ed. 1674. *F. salin, fern, saline, saline ; Littr^.-* 
to be wise ; see Sapience. ^ Not allied to Sagaoioua. Ber. Lat. salinus *, only found in neut. salinum, a salt-cellar, and pi. salina, 
sage, sb., sage-ly, sage^ness. salt-pits. * Lat. sal, salt. See Salt. 

SAGE (2), the name of a plant. (F.,—L.) M. E. sauge, sawge; SAliIVA, spittle. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. -Lat. saliua, spittle. 
Prompt. Parv.* 0 . F. sauge, Wright’s Vocab. i. 139, col. 3; spelt Cf. Gk. fffoXov, spittle ; Russ. s/i«a, spittle ; and see Slime. Der, 
saulge in Cot.*L. salvia, sage; so called from its supposed healing saliv^ate, saliiha^son ; saliv-al, saliv-ar-y. Doublet, slime. 
virtues.— Lat. saluus, sound, in good health ; see Safe. SABliET,* a kind of helmet. (F., — Ital., — L.) In Shak. a Hen. 

SAGITTARIUS, the archer. (L.) The name of a zodiacal VI, iv. 10. la ; and in Baret (1580). Palsgrave has: *Salet of har- 
si^. * Lat. Sagittarius, an archer. — Lat. sagiita, an arrow. nesse, salade* Sallet is a corruption of salade, due to the fact that a 

SAGO, a starch prepared from the pith of certain palms. (Malay.) salad of herbs was also corrupted to sallet. * Sallet, a helmet ; Sa let 
Mentioned in the Annual Register, 1766, Chronicle, p. 110; see oil, salad oil;’ Glossary to Shakespeare's [North's] Plutarch, ed. 
Notes and Queries, 3. Ser. viii. 18. — Malay sdgu, sdgu, 'sago, the Skeat. — O.F. salade, *a salade, helmet, headpiece; also a sallet of 
farinaceous and glutinous pith of a tree of the palm kind named herbs ;* Cot. [Here the spellings salade and sallet are interchanged ; 
rumbiya;* Marsden's Malay Diet., p. 158. however, the two words are of different origin.] — Ital. celata, a 

8AII1, a sheet of canvas, for propelling a ship by the means of helmet. — Lat. ccelata, that which is engraved or ornamented; Diez 
the wind. (E.) M.E. seil, seyl, Chaucer, C.T. 698 ; Havelok, 71 1. cites cassis ccelata, an ornamented helmet, from Cicero. Cf. Span. 

— A. S. segel, segl (Grein). + zeil. + Icel. segl. + Dan. sell. + celar, to engrave, celadura, enamel, inlaying, celada, a helmet. Lat. 

Swed. segel.^Q. segel. p. All from Teut. type SEGLA, a calata is the fern, of the pp. of ccelare, to engrave, ornament.— Lat. 

sail (Fick, iii. 316) ; which Fick ingeniously connects with Teut. ccelum, a chisel, graver; perhaps allied to ecedere, to cut. 

base SAG — i^SAGH, to bear up against, resist; so that the sail is SAIiIjOW (1), SAIjIjY, a kind of willow. (E.) M. E. salwe, 
that which resists or endures the force of the wind. Cf. Skt. sah, to Chaucer, C. T. 6337. ' Salwhe, tree, Salix ;* Prompt. Parv. — A. S. 
bear, undergo, endure, be able to resist ; from the same root. Ber. sealh ; we find * Amera, sealh ; Salix, welig ' mentioned together in 
sail, verb ; sail-cloth, sail-er, sail-or (spelt saylor in Temp. i. 2. 370, Wright’s Vocab. i. 385, col. 2. The suffix -ow — M. E. *we — A.S. 
doubtless by analogy with tail-or, though there the ending in -or is -ge, suffix of the oblique cases from nom. in -A, just as E. farrow is 
justifiable, whilst in sail-or it is not); sail-ing; also sail-yard, A. S. from K.S.fearh, and the prov. E. barrow-pig from A.S. bearh» In 
segelgyrd, Wright’s Vocab. i. 74, col. i. Lowland Sc. the word became saueh, saugh, by loss of /. + Icel. 

BAINT, a holy man. (F., — L.) M. E. seint, saint, seinte ; * seinte selja. 4- Swed. sdlg, sdlj. 4 - Dan. selje. + G. sahlweide (O.H.G. salahd), 
paul'«= Saint Paul, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 131, 1 . 15. — F. the round-leaved willow; see Fick, iii. 330. 4* Lat. «c/ix, a willow. 4* 
5am/. — Lat. sanctum, acc. of sanctus, holy, consecrated. — Lat. sanctus, Gael, seileach, a willow. 4 * Irish sat 7 , saileach,^"^ .helyg, pi., willows. 4 * 
pp. of sancire, to render sacred, make holy. From the base SAK, Gk. IaIxt;. p. Named from growing near the water; cf. Skt. sari, 
prob. ' to fasten ;' cf. Skt. sanu to adhere, sakta, attached, devoted; water, saras, a large pond, a piece of water in which the lotus grows, 
whence also Sacred, Sacerdotal. Der. saint-ed, saint-Hke. sarasiya, a lotus, sarit, a river. — ySAR, to flow ; cf. Skt. sri, to flow. 

BAKE, purpose, account, cause, end. (E.) M. E. sake, purpose, SAIjIjOW (3), of a pale, yellowish colour. (E.) M. E. salow 
cause; * for hire saAe’ — for her (its) sake; Ancren Riwle, p. 4, 1 . 16. with one/); we find; * Salwhe, salowe, of colour, Croceus;* Prompt. 
It also means dispute, contention, law-suit, fault. ‘For desert of Parv. p. 441. — A.S. salu, sallow, Grein, ii. 388; whence the corn- 
sum sake* ^00 account of some fault ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. pounds saloneb,viiih. pale beak, fo/ffpdd, with pale garment, s«c/o6rM«, 
84.- A. S. sacu, strife, dispute, crime, law-suit, accusation (Bosworth). sallow-brown id. + Du. zaluw, tawny, sallow. + Icel. sblr, yellow- 
4* Du. zaaA, matter, case, cause, business, affair. 4* led. soA, a charge, ish. 4“M. H.G. sal, O.H.G. sa/o, dusky (whence F. sale, dirty), 
guilt, crime. 4 “ Dan. sag. + Swed. sak. 4- G. sache. p. All from Root uncertain. Ber. sallow-ness. 

Teut. type SAKA, a contention, suit at law (Fick, iii. 314), from the SAIjIjY, to rush out suddenly. (F.,— L.) ‘ Guyon sailed forth to 
base SAjK, appearing in Goth, sakan (a strong verb, pt. t. s6k), to con- land ; ' Sj^nser, F. Q. ii. 6. 38, M. E. sulien, to dance, is the same 
tend, rebuke. Perh^s allied to Skt. saw;, sq^', to adhere. Der. swLq.v. word; Prompt. Parv. p. 441 ; P. plowman, B. xiii. 333. — F. saillir, 
BALAAM, BAXiAM, peace ; a salutation. (Arab.) ‘ This low * to go out, issue, issue forth ; also to leap, jump, bound ;' Cot.— Lat. 
salam;* Byron, Giaour, see note 29; and in Herbert's Travels, ed. salire, to leap ; see Balient. 'Der. sally, sb., with which cf. F. 
1665, p. 143. —Arab, saldm, ‘saluting, wishing health or peace; «ai 7 //>, ‘ a sally,' Cot. ; from the fern, of the pp. sailli. Also 5a//y- 
a salutation; peace;’ Rich. Diet. p. 843. — Arab, salm, saluting; id. port, a gate whence a sally may be made. 

p. 84s. Cf. Heb. sheldm, peace ; from the root shdlam, to be safe. BALMAGUNDI, a seasoned hodge-podge or mixture. (F.,— 
BALAD, raw herbs cut up and seasoned. (F., — Ital., — L.) M.E. Ital., — L.) * Salmagundi, or Salmigund, an Italian dish made of 

salade. Flower and the Leaf, 1 . 413. — F. salade, ‘a sallet of herbs cold turkey, anchovies, lemmons, oil, and other ingredients; also, a 
Cot. -O. Ital. salata, ‘a salad of herbes;* Florio. Fern, of Ital. kind of hotch-potch or ragoo,* &c. ; Phillips, ed. 1706. But the word 
salato, * salt, powdred, sowsed, pickled, salted ;’ Florio. This is the is French. — F. salmigondis ; spelt saltmgondin in Cotgrave, who 
pp.ofsa/ar<?, ‘to salt;’ id. — Ital. sa/jsa/^, salt- L.sa/, salt. See Salt, describes the dish. p. Etym. disputed; but probably of Ital. 
SALAHANBER, a reptile. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In Shak. i Hen. origin, as stated by Phillips. We may fairly explain it from Ital. 
IV, iii. 3. 53. — F. salamandre, ‘a salamander;’ Cot. — L, salamandra. salame, salt meat, and eondita, seasoned. This is the more likely, 

— Gk. odKapdvbpa, a kind of lizard, supposed to be an extinguisher because the Ital. salame would make the pi. salami, and this was 

of fire. An Eastern vvord ; cf. Pers. samandar, a salamander ; Rich, once the term in use. Thus Florio has : ‘ Saldmt, any kinde of salt. 
Diet. p. 850. pickled, pr powdred meats or souse,’ &c. Y* This also explains 

SALARY, stipend. (F.,-L.) M.E. salarye, P. Plowman, B. v. the ¥. salmis (not in Cotgrave), which has proved a puzzle to ety- 
433. — F. salaire, ‘a salary, stipend;* Cot. — Lat. solarium, ong. salt- mologists; I think we may take salmis (* salted meats) to be a 
money, or money given to the soldiers for salt. — Lat. solarium, neut. double plural, the s being the F. plural, and the i the Ital. 
of salarius, belonging to salt ; adj. from sal, salt. See Salt. Ber. that is, the Ital. salami became F. salmi, and then the s was added. 
salari-ed. The derivation of Ital. salami is clearly from Lat. sal, salt, though 

BALE, a selling for money. (Scand.) M. E. sale. Prompt. Parv.; the suffix is obscure. The F. -gondi, for Ital. condito (or pi. eonditi). 
Plowman’s Tcde, pt. iii. st. 63. -Icel. sala, fem., sal, neut., a sale, is from Lat. eonditus, seasoned, savoury, pp. of condire, to preserve, 
bargain ; Swed. salu ; Dan. salg. See Sell. Der. sale-able, sales-man. pickle, season. Thus the sense is ‘ savoury salt meats.* 

8AX1IC, 8AI1IQUE, pertaining to the Salic tribe of the Franks. SALMON, a fish. (F.,- L.) M. E. saumoun. King Ali»und^L 
(r.,- 0 . H. G.) In Shak. Hen. V, i. 2. ii.-F. Salique, belonging 544^ ; «i/mon, salmond, Barbour’s Bruce, ii. 576, xix. 664. IThe 
to the Salic tribe (Littre). The Salio tribe was a Frankish (High introduction of the / is due to our knowledge of the Lat. form ; we do 
German) tribe, prob. named from the river Sala (now the Ysscl. ^not pronounce it.] — O.F. saumon, spelt saulmon in Cot, •• Lat« 
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talmonem, acc. of *a/mo, a salmon. p. It has been conjectured M.E. saluiacioun, Wyclif, Luke, i. 41. from F. salutation 

that salmo means ‘ leaper ; ' from salirs, to leap ; which well accords (Cot.), fi om Lat. acc. salutationem. And see Salutary.* 
with the fish's habits. See Salient. In any case, we may prob. SAXiVAGE, money paid for saving ships. (F.,-L.) In Blount's 
refer it to-/SAR, to go, flow, &c. Der. mlmon-ltap, M»E. samoun- Gloss., ed. 1674.-O. F. salvage-, * droict de salvage, a tenth part 
lepe, Trevisa, i. 369. of goods which were like to perish by shipwraqk, due ^nto hiip who 

SALOON, a laige apartment. (F.,-0. H.G.) A late wordj saves them;* Cot.— O. F. sa/i/^r, F. sauver, to save. - Lat. 
added by Todd to Johnson. — F. salon, a large room. — F. salle, a see Save. 

room, chamber. — O. H. G. sal (G. saal), a dwelling, house, hall, SALVATION, preservation. (F.,— L.) M.E. saluaeioun, saluor 
room. + Icel. salr, a hall. 4- A. S. sal, sele, a house, hall. The orig. cion, Chaucer, C. T. 7080 ; spelt sauuacion, Ancr^n Riwle, p. 34a, 1 . 
sense is * abode ;* cf. Goth, saljan, to dwell ; Russ, selo, a village. 26. — F. salvation. Lat. saluationem, acc. of saluatio, a, saving.— Lat. 
SALT, a well-known substance. (E.) M. E. salt, P. Plowman, B. saluatus, pp. of saluare, to save ; see Save. 

XV. 423. — A. S. sen//, Grein, ii. 434. + ^o“^(with tt for /). 4 “Icel. SALVE, ointment. (E.) M.E. salue ( — salve), Chai;icer, C.T. 
salt. «f Dan. and Swed. salt. + 'G. salz. +Goth. salt. p. All 2714; older form sal/e, Ormulum, 6477.- A. S. seal/, Mark, xiv. 5; 

from Teut. type SALTA, salt; Kick, iii. 321. On comparing this John, xii. 3. + Du. zalf. -f G. salbe. p. From the Teut. type 
with Lat. sal, salt, we see that the Tout, word is sal-ta, where -to is SALE A ; Fick, iii. 321. The orig. sense was prob. ‘ oil* or * grease;’ 
the usual Aryan pp. suffix, of extreme antiquity ; Schleicher, Compend. it answers in form to the rare Gk. words lAiros, oil, iX^oi, butter, in 
§224. Accordingly we find that A. S. sm// (E. to//) is also used as Hesychius; and to Skt. sarpis, clarified butter, named from its 
an adj., in the sense of ‘salted * or ‘full of salt,’ as in sealt waters slipj^riness. — V SARP, to glide; see Blip. Per. salve, verb, from 
salt water ; Grein, ii. 434. So also Icel. saltr, adj., salt ; Du. zout, A. S. s ealfia n, cognate with Gqth. salbon. 

adj. ; Dan. and Swed. salt, adj. y. Removing the suffix, we find SALVER, a plate on which anything is presented. (Span., — L.) 
cognate words in Lat. sal, salt, Gk. &\s, Russ, sole, W. hal, halen. Properly salva, but misspelt salver by confusion with the old word 
Skt. Sara, salt. The Skt. sara means also the coagulum of curds salver in the sense of ‘ preserver,* or one who claims salvage for 
or milk, lit. ‘ that which runs together,’ from sri, to go. — V SAR, to shipping. This is shewn by the following. ‘ Salver, from salvo, to 
go, flow. It is possible that salt was named from the ‘water* from save, is a new fashioned piece of wrought plate, brpad apd flat, with 
whi^ it was obtained ; but this brings us back to the same root, a foot underneath, and is used in giving beer, or other liquid thing, 
if Curtius says : ‘ the Goth. sal~t, extended by a /, corresponds to the to save or preserve the carpit or clothes trom drops ;* Blount’s Qloss., 
Gk. theme dXar, the dat. pi. of which is preserved in the proverb ed. 1674. This invented explanation, oddly enough, does not affect 
dhaoiv Hei ; -or is to be taken here as an individualizing suffix, by the the etymology. — Span, salva, a salver, a plate on which anything is 
help of which “ a piece of salt** is formed from “ salt.** * 1 do not think presented ; it also means ‘ pregustation, the previous tasting of viands 
this takes account of the adjectival use of the Teutonic word salt, nor before they are served up.’ There is also the phrase hacer la sqlva, 
of the fact that the E. adj. *a// is represented in Lat. by sa/'Stts, clearly ‘to drink to one’s health;* Neuman. We also find the dimin. 
a pp. form. Cf. W. hallt, salt, adj., from halen, salt, sb. Der. salt-ly, salvilla, a salver.^ Span, salvar, ‘ to save, free from risk ; to tastQ, to 
saltrness ; salt-cellar, q. v. ; salt, vb., salt-er, salt-ish, salt-less, salt-mine, prove the food or drink of nobles ;* Neuman. — Lat. salvare, to save ; 
salt-pan \ salt‘petre,c\.v. Kho i/Tova sal) sal-ine, sal-ary, sal-ad, sauce, see Save, Safe. ^ Mr. Wedgwood says: ‘as salva was the 
sausage, salmagundi. tasting of meat at a great man’s table, salvar, to, guarantee, to. taste 

SALTATION, dancing. (L.) Rare ; merely formed (by analogy or make the essay of meat served at table, the name of salver is in 
with F. words in -ion) from Lat. saltatio, a dance, a dancing. — Lat. all probability from the article having been used in connection with 
saltatus, pp. of saltare, to dance, frequent, of salire, to leap ; see the essay. The Ital. name of the essay was credenza, and the same 
Salient. Der. saltat-or-y, from Lat. saltatorius, adj, term was used for a cupboard or sideboard ; credentiere, credenzere, 

SALT-CELLAR, a vessel for holding salt. (E. ; and F., — L.) a prince’s taster, cup-bearer, butler, or cupboard-keeper (Florio). 
The word salt is explained above. Cellar is an absurd corruption of F. credence d' argent, silver plate, or a cupboard of silver plate ; * Cot. 
saler or derived from Y.salitre. Thus we find: *Saliere, a salt- a salver was the name of the plate or tray on which drink 

seller;* Cot. Cf. }tz\. saliera, a salt-cellar. * Hoc selarium, a celare ;’ was presented to the taster, or to the drinker of a health. 

Wright’s Vocab. i. 198, note 8. ‘ A sa//sa/tfr of sylver ; * a. n. 1463, in SAME, of the like kind, identical. (E.) M.E. same, Chaucer, 
Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 23, 1 . 8. Formed from Lat. sal, salt ; see C. T* 16923. — A. S. same, only as adv., as in swd same swd men, the 
Salt. ^ Hence salt-cellar = salt-salt-holder ; a tautological same as men, just like men ; iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxiii. § 4 
egression. (bk. iii. met. 9). The adjectival use is Scand. ; cf. Icel. samr, Dan. 

SALTIER, in heraldry, a St. Andrew’s cross. (F., - L.) St. and Swed. samme, the same. + O. H. G. sam, adj., sama, adv. + Goth. 
Andrew’s cross is one in this position X I when charged on a shield, sama, the same ; cf. samana, together. + Russ, samuii, the same. + 
it is called a saltier, — F. saultoir, * Saint Andrew’s crosse, tearmed so Gk. dfi 6 s. + Skt. sama, even, the same. p. The form SAMA is 
by heralds ; * Cot. The old sense was stirrup (Littr^, s. v. sautoir) ; extended from a base SA, meaning together, like, same with ; cf. 
the cross seems to have been named from the position of the side- Skt. sa, with, in compound nouns, as in sa-kamala, adj. with lotus 
pieces of a stirrup, formerly made in a triangle A. — Low Lat. salta- flowers ; also the same, like, ecjual, as in sa-dharman, adj. of the same 
torium, a stirrup, a common word; Ducange. — Lat. saltatorius, caste; Benfey, p. 981. 7, F rom the same base is the prep. SAM, 

belonging to dancing or leaping, suitable for mounting a horse. — with, appearing in Skt. sam, with (Vedic) ; also the Lat. simul, to- 
Lat. sn/totor, a dancer, leaper.— Lat. sa//are, to dance, leap ; frequen- gether, similis, like (whence E. Simultaneous, Similar); also 
tative of salire ; see Salient. Gk. dfsoios, like (whence E. Nomoeopathy). See Curtius, i. 400. 

8ALT-PETRE, nitre. (E. ; n«dF., — L., — Gk.) InShak. i Hen. Der. same-ness; and see semi-, sitgilar, simulate, semblance, assemble, 
IV,i. 3. 60. F or the former part of the word, see Salt. The E. dissemble, resemble. Also some, some. 

word is a translation of O. F. salpestre, ‘salt petre;* Cot. Here SAMITE, a rich silk stuff. (F.,— L., — Gk.) M^E. somiV, spelt 
-pestre (mod. F. -petre) is from Lat. petree ; and salt-petre represents samyte, Ly beaus Disconus, 833 (ed. Ritson, vol. ii) ; King Alisaunder, 
Lat. to/ petree, lit. ‘salt of the rock.* Lastly, hzX.petra is from Gk. 1037. And see two examples in Halliwcll, who explains it by ‘a 
vhpa, a rock ; see Petrify. very rich silk stuff, sometimes interwoven with gold or silver thread.* 

SALUBRIOUS, healthful. (L.) A late word. In Phillips, ed. — O. F. samit, a silk stuff; Burguy. See samy in Cotgrave. — Low 
1706. Coined as if from a Lat. salubriosus*, extended from Lat. Lat. examitum, samite; Ducange. — Late Gk. l^dfxirov, cited by 
salubris, healthful. Lat. salubris appears to stand for salut-bris, Burguy, supposed to have been a stuff woven with six threads or 

where the suffix -bris prob. means ‘ bearing,’ or bringing, as in G. different kinds of thread ; from Gk. i£, six (cognate with E. sin), and 
frucht-bar, fruitful ; this suffix generally appears as -fer in I.atin, but phos, a thread of the woof. See Dimity, which is a word of similar 
both -6«r and -fer may be referred to the root BHAR, to bring; and origin. The mod. G. sammet, sammt, velvet, is the same word, 
we find also the forms saluti-fer, salu-ber. This gives the sense of SAMPHIRE, the name of a herb. (F.,-i^L. <md Gk.) Spelt 
‘health-bringing.* 7. Salut- is the stem of salus, health, allied to sampire in K. Lear, iv. 6. 15 ; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; 
saluus, sound, in good health, whence E. safe ; see Safe. Der. salu- a more correct spelling, representing a former pronunciation. So 
brious-ly. Also salubri-ty, Minsheu, from F. salubriie (Cqt.), * Lat. also Sherwood, in his index to Cotgrjive, who gives herbe de S. Pierre 
acc. sedubritatem. as a F.' eduivalent. Spelt sampier in Baret (1580), which is still 

SALUTARY, healthful, wholesome. (F., - L.) In Blount’s better. — F. Saint Pierre, St. Peter ; Cotgrave, s. v. herbe, gives ; 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. salutaire, ‘healthful;* Cot. — Lat. salutaris, * Herbe de S. Pierre, sampire.’ — Lat. sanctum, acc. of 5a»(r/a/5, holy ; 
healthful.— Lat. sedut-, stem of salus, health, allied to saluus; see andPetrum, acc. of Petrus, Peter, named from Gk. irJrpa, a rock. 
Salubrious, Safe. vkrpos, a stone. 

SALUTE, to wish health to, to greet. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. SAMPLE, an example, pattern, specimen. (F., — L.) M. E. 
I. 30; and in Palsgrave.— Lat. salutare, to wish health to, greet.— sample. Cursor Mundi,05i4; spelt asaumple (for esaumple), Ancren 
Lat. sdut-, stem oi salus, health, allied to saluus ; see Safe. Der. ^ Riwle, p. 112, 1 . x 6 .-( 5 . F. essemple, example, exemplum. See 
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SSxmAnple. Boubleti, tmample^ txampU. Der. sampler ^ Mids. Nt. ’^iSons^ri/^Skt. sanshita) is made up of the pre^sition sam, ** together,** 
Dr. iii. 7, 305, from O. F. examplaire U4th cent., Littre), another and the pp. krita, “made,’* an euphonic s being inserted. The com* 
form of O. F. exemplaire, * a pattern, sample, or sampler,' Cot,»<>Lat. pound means “ carefully constructed,” “ symmetrically formed ’* (con- 
exemplar. See Exemplar, which is a doublet. feeius, comiructus). In this sense, it is opposed to the Prakrit (Skt. 

BANATOR'ST, healthful, (L.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. Phillips prdhxita), ** common,** “ natural,” the name given to the vulgar dialects 
has the allied word sanative^ used of medicinal waters, now nearly which gradually arose out of it, and from which most of the languages 
obsolete. Coined as if from a Lat. sanatorius^^ extended from now spoken in u{)per India are more or less directly derived;' 
sanator^ a healer. We find also Lat. sanatiuus, healing. Lat. sana/tts, Monier Williams, Skt. Grammar, p. xix. Sam is allied to E. same; 
pp. of sanare, to heal.^Utt. sanus^ in good health; see Sane. and kiit to make, to Lat. creare ; see Same and Create. 

SAE'CTIF'S’, to consecrate, (F.,— L.) Spelt sanetifie^ Tyndall's SAP (i), the juice of plants. (E.) M. E. sap^ Kentish zept Ayenbite 
Works, p. II, col. a, 1 . 6 ; Gower, C. A. iii. 234. - F. sanctifier^ * to of Inwyt, p. 9ft, 1 . 5. - A.S. sap, sap; Grein, ii. 397. 4. 0 . Du. sap, 
sanctihe;* Cot. fa- Lat. sanctifieare, to make holy. — Lat. sancti-, for ‘sap, juice, or liquor;* Hexham. 4 ’ 0 . H.G. saf; G. soft (with 
sanctus, holy; and fie-, for facere, to make. See Saint and Pact, added /). + Gk. dir^r, juice, sap. p. Curtius (ii. 63) connects 
Der. sanctfic-at-ion, from F. sanctification (Cot.) ; sanctifi-er. these with Lat. sucus, Irish sug, Russ. soh\ sap ; from a primary form 

SANCTIMOinr, devoutness. (F., — L.) In Shak. Troil. v. a. SAKA or SWAKA; cf. Lith. sakas, gum on cherry-trees. In this 
sanctimonie ; Cot. Lat. sanctimonia, sanctity. •• Lat. sancti-, view, k has become A* other cases; cf. Lat. with Gk. 

for saneto-, crude form of sanctus, holy ; with Aryan suffixes -man- and trsvreiv. See Suck, Succulent. Dor. sap-less, sapp-y, sapp-i-ness ; 
-ya. See Saint. Der. sanctimoni-ous, -ly, -ness. sap-ling, a yoking succulent tree, Rich. Ill, iii. 4. 71. 

SANCTION, ratification. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave. — F. sa«c//o«, SAP (a), to undermine. (F., — Low L., — Gk.?) * iSa/ii/n’rtg or min- 

* sanction;* Cot. — Lat. sanctionem, acc. of sanctio, a sanction. — Lat. ing;' Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. ii. let. d^.^O.F. sapper {Y.saper), 

sanctus, 00, of sancire, to render sacred. See Saint. * to undermine, dig into ; * Cot. — O. F. sappe (15th cent., Littr^), a 

SANCTITY, holiness. (L.) As You Like It. iii. 4. 14. Formed kind of hoe; mod. F. sape, an instrument for mining. Cf. Span, 
(by analogy) from Lat, sanctitatem, acc, of sanctitas, holiness. — Lat. zapa, a spade; ItaX.zappa, ‘a mattocke to dig and delue with, a 
sancti-, for sanctus, holy; see Saint. sappe;' Florio. — Low Lat. sapa, a hoe, mentioned a.d. 1183 (Du- 

SANCTUARY, a sacred place. (F.,— L.) 'hH.'E. seintuarie, a cange). p. Dicz proposes to refer these words to Gk. (TKairdvi;, 

shrine; Chaucer, C. T. 12887. — O. F. saintuaire, saintuairie (F. a digging-tool, a hoe; from aKarrruv, to dig. He instances Ital. 
sanctuaire), a sanctuary. — Lat. sanctuarium, a shrine. — Lat. sanctu-s, zolla, which he derives from O. H. G. skolla. Der. sapp-er, 
holy ; see Saint. SAPID, savoury. (L.) Sir T. Browne has sa/>id*/y, Vulg. Errors, 

SAND, fine particles of stone. (E.) M. E. sand, sond, Chaucer, b. iii. c. ai, § 6; and sapor, id. § 8. All the words are rare. — Lat. 
C. T. 4939. — A.S. sand; Grein, ii. 390. + Du. zand. + Icel. sandr. sapidus, savoury. — Lat. sapere, to taste, also, to be wise. See Sa- 
+ Swed. and Dan. sand. + G. sand. p. All from the Teut. type pience. Der. sapid-i-ty ; also sap-or, from Lat. sapor, taste. And 
SANDA ; Fick, iii. 319. But the supposed connection with Gk. see savour, insipid. 

is untenable, since that appears to be related to i^d/xa0os ; and SAPIENCE, wisdom. (F.,— L.) [The adj. sapient is a later 
to connect initial s with Gk. jp is very forced. Der. sand-eel, -glass, word.] M.E. sapience, P. Plowman, B. iii. 330 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 167. 
-heat, -martin, -paper, -piper, -stone; sand-y, A.S. sandig; sand- •m F. sapience,* sapience;^ Cot. Lat. sapien/ia, wisdom. ••Lat. .sapienti-, 
i-ness. crude form of pres. part, of sapere, to be wise, orig. to taste, discern. 

SAND AD, a kind of shoe. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. sandalies, pi., p. From a base SAP, prob. for SAK or SWAK, allied to Lat. sucus, 
Wyclif, Mark, vi. q.^F. sandale, ‘a sandall, or sendall;* Cot.— Lat. juice, and hi. sap; see Sap (i). Der. (from Lat. sapere) sapi-ent, K. 
sandalium.'^CtV. aavSiktov, dimin. of advBakov (yEolic aan^dkov), a Lear, iii. 6. 24; s^i-ent-ly, sage (i) ; and see sapid. 
wooden sole bound on to the foot with straps, a sandal. Supposed SAPONACE( 5 lTS, soapy. (L.) In Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 
to be derived from Gk. aavts, a board, plank ; but cf. Pers. sandal, a 1731. Coined as if from Lat. satonaceus^, soapy, from Lat. sapon-, 
sandal, sort of slipper, Rich. Diet. p. 853. stem of sapo, soap (Pliny). p. It is doubtlul whether sapo (Gk. 

8ANDAJ4-WOOD, a fragrant wood. (F., — Pers., — Skt.) aditwv) is a Lat. word ; it is the same as E. soap, and may have been 

* Sandal or Saunders, a precious wood brought out of India Blount’s borrowed from Teutonic ; see Soap. 

Gloss., ed. 1674. Spelt sanders in Cotgrave, and in Baret(i58o); SAPPHIC, a kind of metre. (L., — Gk.) ‘Meter saphik;' G. 
this form seems to be an E. corruption. — F. sandn/, ‘sanders, a sweet- Douglas, Palace of Honour, pt. ii. st. 4. — Lat. Sapphicus, Sapphic, 
smelling wood brought out of the Indies;’ Cot. — Pers. chandal, belonging to Sappho, the poetess. — Gk. Sow^ti;, a poetess bom at 

* sandal-wood ; * Rich. Diet., p. 544. Also spelt chandan, id. — Skt. Mitylene in Lesbos, died about 593 b. c. 

chandana, sandal, the tree ; which Benfey derives from chand, to shine, SAPPHIRE, a precious stone. (F., — L., — Gk., — Heb.) M. E. 
allied to Lat. candere. saphir, Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 96, 1 . 115. — F. saphir, ‘a 

SANDWICH, two slices of bread with ham between them. (E.) saphir stone ; ’ Cot. — Lat. sapphirus. — Gk. adiripetpos, a sapphire. — 
So called from John Montague, 4th Earl of Sandwich (born 1718, Heb. sappir, a sapphire (with initial samech), Cf, Pei'S, sajfir, a sap- 
died 1792), who used to have sandwiches brought to him at the phire; Rich. Diet., p. 836. 

gaming-table, to enable him to go on playing without cessation. SARABAND,akindofdance. (F., — Span., — Pers.) In Ben Jonson, 
Sandwich is a town in Kent ; A. S. Sandwic * sand-village. The Devil is an Ass, iv. 1 (Wittipol). Explained as * a Spanish dance * 

SANE, of sound mind. (L.) A late word. In Todd’s Johnson, in Johnson. — F. sarabande (Littr<J). — Span, zarahanda, a dance; of 

— Lat. sanus, of sound mind, whole. Allied to Gk. ados, aws, whole, Moorish origin. Supposed to be from Pers. sarhand, of which the lit. 
sound. Root uncertain. Der. sane-ness ; san-at-ive, san-at-or-y (see sense is ‘ a fillet for fastening the ladies’ head-dress ; ’ Rich. Diet. p. 
Sanatory); san-i-ty, Hamlet, ii. a. 214, formed (by analogy) from 82a. — Pers. sar, head, cognate with Gk. tedpa; and band, a band. 
Lat. acc. sanitatem ; san-i-ta-ry, a coined word. See Cheer and Band (i ). 

SANGUINE, ardent, hopeful. (F., — L.) The use of the word SARACEN, one of ah Eastern people. (L., — Arab.) M.E. 
is due to the old belief in the ‘four humours,* of which blood was saracen, Rich. Coer de Lion, 2436; sarezyn, 2461. — Lat. saracenus, a 
one; the excess of this humour rendered people of a hopeful ‘tern- Saracen; lit. ‘one of the eastern people.’ — Arab. sAary/y, oriental, 
perament ’ or ‘ complexion.' M. E. sanguin ; ‘ Of his complexion he eastern ; sunny ; Rich. Diet. p. 889. Cf. Arab, sharq, the east, the 
was sanguin ; * Chaucer, C. T. 335. — R sanguin, * sanguine, bloody, rising sun ; id. From Arab, root sharaqa, it rose. Der. Saracen-ic; 
of a sanguine complexion ;’ Cot. — Lat. sanguineum, acc. of sanguineus, also sarcen-etfO, v. ; pirocco, q. v. 

bloody. — Lat. sanguin-, stem of sanguis, blood. Root uncertain. SARCASM, a sneer. (F., fa- L., — Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
Der. sanguine-ly, -ness ; sanguin-e-ous, Englishhd from Lat. sanguineus ; 1674. sarcasms, * a biting taunt ;* Cot. — Lat. sarcasmus, sarcasmos.. 

sanguin-ar-y, Dryden, Hind and Panther, pt. iii. 1 . 679, from F. — Gk. a sneer. — Gk. aop«d(€tv, to tear fiph like dogs, to 

sanguinaire, ‘bloudy,* Cot. from Lat. sanguinarius. bite the lips in rage, to sneer. — Gk. crap*-, stem of adpf, flesh. Der. 

SANHEDRIM, the highest council of the Jews. (Heb.,— Gk.) sarcas-t-ic, Gk. aapKaaTiK6s, sneering; sarcas-t-ic-al-ly. 

In Todd's Johnson, who cites from Patrick’s Commentary on Judges, SARCENET, SARBNET, a fine thin silk. (F.,— L., — Arab.) 
iv. 5. — Late Heb. sanhedrin, not a true Heb. word (Webster).- Uk. In Shak. i Hen. IV, iii. i. 256. — O.F. sarcenet, a stuff made by the 
aweSpiov, a council; lit. a sitting together, sitting in council.— Gk. Saracens (Roquefort). Formed from Low Lat. saracenicum, sarcenet 
adr, together ; and tbpa, a seat, from %iopm (fut. ib-ovpai), 1 sit, (Ducange). — Low Lat. Saraceni, the Saracens ; see Saracen, 
c^ate with E. sit. See Syn « and Sit. SARCOPHAGUS, a stone receptacle for a corpse. (L.,— G.) 

SANITARY, SANITY; see Sane. In Holland, tr. of Plinie, b. xxxvi. c. 17 ; it was the name of a kind 

SANS, without. (F„— L.) In Shak. As You Like It, ii. 7 - *66.— of lime-stone, so called ‘ because that, within the space of forty dales 
F. sans (O.F. sens), without; the final s is unoriginal (see Diez).— it is knowne for certaine to consume the bodies of the dead which 
Lat. sine, without.— Lat. si ne, if not, unless, except. are bestowed therein.’ — Lat. sarcophagus. — Gk. <rap*o^70t, carni- 

8ANSKRIT, lit. * symmetrical language.' (Skt.) ‘ The word^ vorous, flesh-consuming ; hence a name for a species of lime-stone, as 
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above. - Gk. cnpwh, crude form of trdpf, flesh (see Saroiwm) ; and f n substitute for iotiaii iu a participial sense, and the verb was then 
to cat, from V BHAG, to cat. evolved. The abbreviation would be assisted by the known use of 

SAltDINB ( i), a small fish. (F., - L., Gk.) In CoJtgrave. •- F. Lat. tat for satis, and by the O. F. satijffier for sathfitr, to-satisfy ; see 
sardine, also JWlt sardaine in Cotgrave, and explained as ‘ a pilchard, Roquefort. Cf. ‘ That satiate yet unsatisfied desire ; ' Cymb. i. 6. 48. 
or sardine.*- Lat. sordwa, also sarda, a sardine. -Gk. aap^lvy, adpSa, Or sate may have been suggested by Lat. satur, full. It comes to 
a kind of fish ; explained as * a kind of tunny caught near Sardinia * much the same thing. - Lat. satiatus, pp. of satiare, to sate, satiate, 
(Liddell). Perhaps named from Gk. Xdobiu, Sardinia. fdl full. Cf. Lat. satur, full ; sat, satis, sufficient. All from a base 

8ABDT.NB (a), a precious stone. (L.. - Gk.) M.B. sard^n, SAT, signifying ‘full* or filled; whence also E. sad; see Sad. 
Wyclif, Rev. iv. 3. -Lat. tardinus*, not in the dictt.. but the Lat. Der. satiat-ion ; sat-My, from F. saiieid, ‘satiety, fulncsse,* Cot, 
equivalent of Gk. aapilpot. The Vulgate has sardinis in Rev. iv. 3 as from Lat. satietatem, acc. of satietas. Also sat-is-fy, q. v. j sat-irs, q.v., 
a gen. case, from a nom. mrdo. — Gk. oapZivot, a sardine stone, Rev. q v. *^4. 

iv. 3. Also aapidf ; also adpSiov. So called from Sardis, capital of SATEIiIiITB, a follower, attendant moon. (F.,-L.) ‘ Satellite, 
Lydia in Asia Minor, where it was first found ; Pliny, b. xxxvii. c. 7. one retained to guard a man’s person, a yeoman of the guard, ser- 
Der. sard-onyis, q. v. geant, catchpoll ; ’ Blount, ed. 1674. * ^ ' satellite, ‘ a sergeant, catch- 

8 ABDON 1 C, sneering, said of a laugh or smile. (F., - L., - Gk.) pole, or yeoman of the guard ; * Cot. - Lat. sateUitem, acc. of satelles. 
Only in the phr. * Sardonic laugh ’ or ‘ Sardonic smile.' In Blount’s au attendant, lile*guaid. Root uncertain. 

Gloss., ed. 1674, fr is a * Sardonian laughter.* So also *Sardonian SATUST, a glossy silk. (F., — L.) M. E. satin, Chaucer, C, T. 
smile ; * Spenser, F. Q. v. 9. i a. - F. sardonigue, used in the i6lh cent. 45 .S 7 * 7 F* satin, ‘ satin ; * Cot. Cf. Ital. setino, ‘ a kind of thin silke 
(Littrd) ; but usually sardanien. Cotgrave has : ‘ ris sardonien, a stufte ; ♦ Florio. Also Port, setim, satin. - Low Lat. saiinus, setinus, 
forced or causelesse mirth.’ - Lat. iSardonici/s *, for the more usual satin (Ducange). Extended from Lat, seta, a bristle; we find the 
Sardonius, Sardinian. - Gk. <ra^Wi'<of, also eap^ptot; hence aajpU.vi.ov Low Lat. seta in the sense of silk (Ducange); also Ital. seta, ‘any 
7fXav, to laugh bitterly, grimly. ‘ Prob. from aaipsiv (to draw back kind of silke,* Florio. fi. Similarly Span, pelo, hair, also means 
the lips and Slew the teeth, grin) ; others write aapUvtos, deriving it fibre of plants, thread of wool or silk, &c. ; and the Lat. seta was 
from aap^QViov, a plant of Sardinia (2d/)»w), which was said to screw used of the human hair as well as of the bristles of an animal; see 
up the face of the eater, Servius, on Virg. Eel. vii. 41, and in Latin Diez. Root unknown. Der. satin-et, satin'y, satin-wood, 
certainly the form Sardonius has prevailed;’ Liddell. ‘Imrno ego SATIRE, a ridiculing of vice or folly. (F., — L.) InShak. Much 
Sardois uidear tibi amarior herbis ;’ Virgil (as above). Ado, v. 4. 103. -F. satire; Cotgrave has: ^Satyre, a sat^r, an invec- 

SARDOinfX, a precious stone. (L., — Gk.) In Holland, tr. of tive or vice-rebuking poem.* — Lat. satira, also satura, satire, a species 
Plinie, b. xxxvii. c. 6.- Lat. mrdowyx.-Gk. the sard onyx, of poetry orig. dramatic and afterwards didactic, peculiar to the 

i.c. Sardian onyx. - Gk. aap8-, for SdpSus, Sardis, the capital of Lydia ; Romans v White). p. It is said that the word meant ‘ a medley,* 
and 6 pv^, the finger-nail, also an onyx. See Sardine (a) and On3rx. and is derived from saiura lanx, a full dish, a dish filled with mixed 
SARSAPARILLA, the name of a plant. (Span.) *Sarsa- ingredients ; satura being the fem. of satur, full, akin to satis, enough, 
parilla, a plant growing in Peru and Virginia . . commonly called and to satiare, to satiate ; see Sate. Dor. satir-ic-al, spelt saturicall, 
prickly bind-weed ;* Phillips, ed. 1706.— Span, zarzaparilla. p. The Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 130, 1 . 139 ; satir-ise, satir ist. 

Span, zarza means * bramble,* and is supposed to be of Basque ori- SATISFY, to supply or please fully. (F., — L.) ‘ Not al so 
gin. from Basque sartzia, a bramble ; see Larramendi’s Diet, p. 506. satisjide;* Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 15. * I satysfye, I content, or suffyee, 
7. The origin of the latter part of the name is unknown ; it has Is satisjie ; * l‘alsgrave. — O. F. satisjier, to satisfy (as in Palsgrave) ; 
been supposed that parilla stands for parrilla, a possible dimin. of afterwards displaced by satisfaire ; see Littre. Formed as it from a 
parra, a vine trained against stakes or against a wall. Others have Low Lat. saiisjdcare*, substituted for Lat. satisfacere, to satisfy. — Lat. 
imagined a physician Parillo for it to be named after. satis, enough ; and facere, to make. See Bate and Fact. Der. 

8ARSI^T; see Sarcenet. satisfact-ion, M. E. satisfaccioun, Wyclif, 1 Pet. iii. 15, from F. satis- 

BAftTT (1), a case or frame for panes of glass. (F., — L.) * A faction,* satisfaction,’ Cot. ; saiis/act-or-y, from F , satis/actoire, ‘satis- 
Jezebel . . . appears constantly dressed at her sash ; ’ Spectator, no. lactory,’ Cot. ; satisfact-or-i4y, -ness, 

175 (a.d. 1711). * Sash, or Sash-window, a kind of window framed SATRAP, a Persian viceroy. (F., — L., - Gk., — Pers.) In 
with large squares, and corruptly so called from the French word Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. [We find M. E. satraper, Allit. Romance 
chassis, a frame ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. — F. chassis, * a frame of wood of Alexander, 1913, 1937.] — F. satrape, ‘ a great ruler ; * Cot. — Lat. 
for a window ; ' Cot. Extended from O. F. chasse (F. chdsse), a satrapam, acc. of satrapes ; we also find nom. satraps (acc. satrapem), 
shrine.— Lat. capsa, a box, case ; see Chase (3), Case (3). — Gk. aarpdmjs, the title of a Persian viceroy or governor of a pro- 

8ASH (3), a scarf, band. (Pers.) Formeily spelt shash, with the vince. fi. Certainly an O. Pers. word. Littr^, citing Bumouf ( Yayna, 
lense of turban. ‘ His head was wreathed with a huge shash or p- 545 )» compares the Gk. pi. e^aidpairebovres, found in inscriptions 
tulipant [turban] of silk and gold ;* Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 1638, (Liddell and Scott give the form IfoT/xxmyr), and the Heb. pi. arAasA- 

J i. 191 ; cited in Trench, Select Glossary. ‘ So much for the silk in darpnim, satraps. He proceeds to give the derivation from the Zend 
udaea, called shesh in Hebrew, whence haply that fine linen or silk shoithrapaiti, ruler of a region, from shditkra, a region, and paiti, a 
IS called shashes, worn at this day about the heads of Eastern people ;' chief. Of these words, the former is the same as Skt. kshetra, a field. 
Fuller, Pisgah Sight of Palestine, b. ii. c. 14, § 34. But it does not region, landed property (Benfey, p. 240) ; and the latter is Skt. pati, 
seem to be a Hebrew word. Trench, in his Eng. Past and Present, a master, lord (id, p. 506). Fick gives the Zend words ; i. 305, 306. 
calls it a Turkish word; which is also not the case. The solution is, SATURATE, to fill to excess. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1637. — 
that the word is Persian. — Pers. shast, * a thumb-stall worn by archers, Lat. saturatus, pp. of saturare, to fill full. — Lat. satur, full ; allied to 
. . , a girdle worn by the Magi,’ &c.. Rich. Diet. p. 891. In Vullers* satis, enough; see Sate. Der. satur-at-ion ; satur-ahle, 

Pers. Diet, ii, 435, 436, we find ; shest, a thumb, archer’s thumb-ring SATURDAY, the seventh day of the week. (E.) M. E. Sater- 
(to guard the thumb in shooting), a fish-hook, plectrum, fiddle-string, day, P. Plowman, B. v. 14, 367. - A. S. Sceter-deeg, Luke, xxiii. 54 ; 
scalpel; also ‘cingulum idolatrorum et igniscultorum,’ i.e. a girdle also spelt Scetern-deeg, Exod. xvi. 23; Sceternes deeg, rubric to Matt, 
worn by idolaters and fire-worshippers, thus accounting for our sash, xvi. 28, xx. 29. The name Safer or Satern is borrowed from Lat. 

8A8SAVBAS» a kind of laurel. (F.,— Span., — L.) In Phillips, Saturnus, Saturn; cf. Lat. Saturni dies, Saturday; Du. zaturdag, 
ed. 1706, where it is said to grow in Florida. — F. sa$sq/ras. — Span. Saturday. See Saturnine. 

tasefiras, sassafras; corrupted from O. Span, sassifragia, the herb SATURNINE, gloomy of temperament. (F., — L.) * Saturnine, 
saxifrage (Minsheu) ; we find also Span, salsa/ras, salsi/rax, salsi- of the nature of Saturn, i. e. steme, sad, melancholy ; * Minsheu. — 
fragia, saxifrage (Neuman), all various corruptions of sassifragia, O, F. Saturnin, a form noticed by Minsheu ; and Littr^ has saturnin 
‘The same virtue was attributed to sassafras as to saxifrage, of breaking as a medical term, with the sense of ‘ relating to lead ;* lead being 
up the stone in the bladder; * Wedgwood. See 8azi&age. a symbol of Saturn. The more usual form is F,Saturnien, ‘sad, 

IlATAN, the devil. (Heb.) Lit. ‘ the enemy.* Call^ Sathanas sowre, lumpish, melancholy ; ’ Cot. Both adjectives are from Lat. 
in Wyclif, Rev. xii. 9 ; s^lt Satanas in the Vulgate ; and Xaravds in Saturnus, the god Saturn, also the plsnet Saturn. ^. The peculiar 
the Greek.- Heb. sdtdn, an enemy, Satan ; from the rootsdtan (with sense is due to the supposed evil influence of the planet Saturn in 
till and /e/A), to be an enemy, persecute. Hot. Satan-ic, Satan-ic-al, astrology; see Chaucer, C. T. 2455>247i. y, Saturnus meant 
8ATOS[j^, a small bag. (F.,—L.,—Gk.,— Heb.,— Egyptian?) ‘the sower;* from satum, supine of serere, to sow; see Season. 
M. £. saehel, Wyclif, Luke, x. 4. — O. F. sachet, a little bag (Roque- Der. (from Saturnus) Saturn-alia, s. pi., the festival of Satum, a time 
ibrt, with a citation.) — Lat. taecellum, acc. of saccellus, dimin. of of license and unrestrained enjoyment ; Saturn-ian, pertaining to the 
$accut, a sack, bag; see Sack. golden age of Satum, Pope, Dunciad, i. 38, iii. 320, iv. 16, Also 

8ATB, SATIATE, to glut, fill full, satisfy. (L.) In Hamlet, Satur-day^,v, 

i. 5. 56 ; we find sated, 0 th. i. 3. 356. Sate can be nothing but a SATYR, a sylvan god. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In Shak. Hamlet, i. a. 
riiorten^ form of sediate ; probably the pp. sated was at first used as ^ 140. — F. satyre, ‘ a satyr, a monster, halfe man halfe goat ; ’ Cot. *> 
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Lat. stuyrus. -i Gk. oikrvpot, a Satyr, sylvan god, companion of^ Now corruptly spelt snve/oy, but formerly or etrvtlat The 

Bacchus. Dep. satyr^ie, spelling ettvtlas is in Phillips, Kersey, and Ashe; Bailey, ed. 1735, 

SAUCE, a liquid seasoning for food. (F., -> L.) M. £. saua, has : * Ctrvelas, Cervelai, a large kind of Bolonia sausage, eaten cold 
Chaucer, C. T. 353 ; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 43. F. sauce, ‘a sauce, in slices.’— F. cervelat (now eervelas), ‘an excellent kind of drie sau- 
condiment; ' Cot.— Lat. salsa, a salted thing; fem. of salsus, salted, cidge,* &c.; Cot. — Ital. cervellaitaf cervelata, a thick short sausage, 
salt, pp. of salire, to salt.— Lat. sal, salt ; see Salt. Dep. sauce-pan; Doubtless so called because it orig. contained brains. Ital. eervelh, 
scate-er, a shallow vessel orig. intended to hold sauce, L. L.L. iv. 3. brain. — Lat. cerebellum, dimin. of cerebrum, brain ; see Cerebral. 

98 ; we find Low Lat. salsarium, glossed by M. E. sauser, in Alex. SAVIN, SAVTNB, SABINE, an cver-green shrub. (L.) 
Neckam, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 98, 1. 3 ; verb, to give a relish M.K saveine, Gower, C. A. iii. 130, 1. 19. — A. S. sajtnce, sauine, 

to, often used ironically, as in As You Like It, iii. 5.69; sai«:-y,i.c. full savine; A.S. Leechdoros, ed. Cockayne, i. 34. --Lat sabl/sa, or 
of salt, pungent, Twelfth Nt. iii. 4. 159; saue-i-ly, K. Lear, i. 1. 22, Sabina herba, savin; lit. Sabine herb. Fem. oiSabinus, Sabine. The 
ii. 4. 41 ; saue-i-ness. Com. Errors, ii. 2. 28. Also saus-age, q. v. Sabines were a people of central Italy. 

8 AuNFEB>, to lounge. (Unknown.) ‘By sauntering still on SAVOUR, odour, scent, taste. (F., ■■£.) M. E. savour (.<(avowr), 
some adventure;’ Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 1. 1. 1343 (ed. Bell. ii. ni). Chaucer, C. T. 15697, 15711. — O. F. savour (Burguy); saveur. 
Not in early use. We find however, in the Romance of Partenay, ed. ‘savour;* Cot. — Lat. saporem,acc. of sapor, taste. — Lat. sapere, to 
Skeat, 1. 4653, that Geoffrey ‘ santred and doubted,* i. «. hesitated and taste ; see Sapid. Dep. savour, vb., M. E. saueren, Wyclif, Rom. 
doubted as to whether he was of the lineage of Presine. Unfortu- xii. 3; savour-y, M. E. sauery, Mark, ix. 49; savour-imess; savourless, 
tunately this is not a very sure instance, as the MS. might be read as SAVOY, k )tind of cabbage. (F.) ‘ Savoys, a sort of fine cab- 

sautred, or even as fauired. Still it deserves to ^ noted. In the bage, first brought from the territories of the dukedom of Savoy ;* 
dialect of Cumberland the word is santer, ‘ Sanier, saunter ; [also], Philip, ed. 1706. 

an oald wife santer — an unauthenticated tradition;’ Dickinson’s SAW (i), an instrument for cutting, with a toothed edge. (E.) 
Cumberland Glossary. 6. No satisfactory account of this word M.E. sawe, P. Plowm. Crede, 1. 753; Wright’s Vocab. i. 181, 1. 3. 
has ever been given. Mr. Wedgwood thinks an / has been lost ; cf. — A.S. saga; ‘Serra, saga;* Wright's Vocab. i. 39, col. 2.4* Du. 
Icel. slentr, idle lounging, slen, sloth ; Dan. slenire, to saunter, zaag. -f Icel. sbg. + Dan. sav, •f’ Swed. sdg. + G. sage. p. All 
lounge about, slunte, to idle ; Swed. slentra, to saunter, loiter ; slunt, from Teut. type SAGA, lit. ‘ a cutter ;* from Teut. base SAG, to cut. 
a lubber, slunta, to loiter, idle. 7. Or from Icel. seint, slowly, — V^AK. to cut ; cf. Lat. secare, to cut; see Secant. Dep. saw, 
orig. neut. of seinn, slow; as in fara seint, to go at a slow pace. So verb, M. E. sawen, sawyn. Prompt. Parv.; saw-dust, saw-fish, saw-mill, 
also Dan. seent, Norw. seint, Swed. sent, slowly ; Icel. seinka, Dan. saw-pit ; also saw-y-er (formed like bow^y-er from how, the y being 
sinhe, O. Swed. sdnka, to tarry. The adj. is Iccl. stfinn, Dan. seen, due to an M. E. verb — spelt Wright’s Vocab. 

Swed. sen, A. S. s<kne, slow. 8. Perhaps it is worth while to note i. 212, col. 2. Also see-saw, q. v. 

O. Du. swancken, swanckelen, ‘to reele, to stagger,’ Hexham; G. SAW (2), a saying, maxim. (E.) In As You Like It, ii. 7. 156. 
schwanhen, to reel, vacillate, waver; schwanken in seinen antworten, to M. E. sawe, Chaucer, C. T. 1165. — A. S. sagu, a saying ; Grein, ii. 
falter in one’s answers. Certainly the prov. E. swankum, ‘to walk to 387. Allied to A. S. seegan, to say. + Icel. saga, a saga, tale; Dan. 
and fro in an idle and careless manner,* Somersetsh. (Halliwell), is and Swed. saga. 4* G. sage. See Say. Doublet, saga. 

related to these words; so also swanky, swaggering, strutting, Wilts. SAXIFRAGE, a genus of plants. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave and 
Taking -er to be the usual frequentative ending, a change from Minsheu. — F. wucz/rage, * the herb saxifrage, or stone-break ; ’ Cot.— 
swanker to swanter or (v/ith loss of w) saunter is not incompatible Lat. saxifraga, spleen-wort (White). The adiantum or ‘maiden- 
with E, phonetics. These words are related to G. schwank, flexible, hair ’ was also called saxi/ragus, lit. stone-breaking, because it was 
wavering, O. H. G. swankel, swank, wavering, derived from O. II, G. supposed to break stones in the bladder. ‘ They have a wonderful 
swingen, to swing. See Swing, Swagger. ^ In any case, we faculty ... to break the stone, and to expel it out of the body ; for 
may safely reject such wild guesses as a derivation from F. sainte which cause, rather than for growing on stones and rocks, I believe 
terre (because men saunter if they visit the Holy Land 1), or from verily it was . . called in Lat. saxifrage Pliny, b. xxii. c. 21 (Hol- 
F. sans terre (because people saunter who are not possessed of land’s translation). — Lat. saxi'—soAro-, crude form of saxum, a stone, 
landed property 1 1); yet these puerilities will long continue to be rock; and /rag-, base oi frangere, to break, cognate with E. breah, 

accepted by the inexperienced. Dep. saunter-er. p. Saxum prob. means fragment, or piece ‘ cut off from ^ S AK, to 

SAURIAN, one of the lizard tribe. (Gk.) A modem geological cut; Lat. secare, to cut. Doublet, sassafras. 
term; formed from Gk. aavp-a or aavp-os, a lizard ; with suffix -ian SAY (i), to speak, tell. (£.) M. £. seggen, P. Plowman, B. iii. 
( — Lat. -f-aravs). 166; also siggen; and often seien, sein, seyn, sain, Chaucer, C. T. 

SAUSAGE, an intestine of an animal, stuffed with meat salted 1153 ; saye, seie, id. 781. — A.S. seegan, seegean, to say (pt. t. scegde, 
and seasoned. (F., — L.) Spelt saulsage, Gascoigne, Art of Venerie ; sSde, pp. gescegd, s<kd), Grein, ii. 421. 4” Icel. segja. + Dan. sige. 4- 
Works, ed. Hazlitt, ii. 308, 1. 3 from bottom. — F. saucisse (also Swed. siiga. 4 * G. sagen ; O. H. G. sekjan, segjan. p. All these 
4atf/ci5s« in Cotgrave), ‘ a saucidge;* Cot.— Low Lat. sa/«7*a, a sau- are weak verbs, from a Teut. base SAG—^^SAK, to say. Cf. 
sage; Ducange. Cf. ‘5'a/cicf, Gallice sawcAte ;* Wright’s Vocab. i. Lithuan. saAyri, to say, saAaw, I say. And see Sign. Dep. say-mg, 
128, 1. 1. For Lat. salsicium, a sausage. — Lat. salsi-, for salso-, crude L. L. L. i. 2. 21 ; sooth-say-er; and see saga, saw (2). 
form of $a/st/s, salted ; with suffix See Sauce. SAY (2), a kind of serge. (F., — L., — Gk.) *Say, a delicate 

SAUTERNE, a kind of wine. (F.) P'rom Sauteme, a place in serge or woollen cloth ;’ Halliwell. ‘ Saye clothe, serge ;' Palsgrave. 
France, in the department of Gironde. M. E. saie ; in Wyclif, Exod. xxvi. 9, the later version has saie where 

SAVAGE, wild, fierce, cruel. (F.,-L.) Lit. it merely means the earlier has sarge, i.a. serge. — O. F. «aw ; Cotgrave has saye, ‘a 

* living in the woods,’ rustic ; hence, wild, fierce ; spelt salvage, long-skirted jacket, coat, or cassock ;* also sayete, ‘ the stuffe sey.’ 
Spenser, F. Q. iv. 4. 39 ; &c. M. E. sauage (with v). King Ali- P'lorio has Ital. saio, ‘ a long side coate,’ and saietta, ‘a kind of fine 
saunder, 1. 869; spelt salvage, Gower, ii. 77, 1. 20. — O. P*. salvage, serge or cloth for coates; it is also called rash* Neumann has 
savaige, mod. F. sauvage, ‘ savage, wild ; * Cot. And see Burguy. Span, saya, sayo, a tunic ; sayete, a thin light stuff. p. The stuff 
— Lat. siluaticus, belonging to a wood, wild. — Lat. silua, a wood, say was so called because used for making a kind of coat or tunic 
See Silvan. Dep. savage-ly, -ness. called in Lat. saga, sagum, or sagus; cf. Low Lat. sagum (i), a 

SAVANNA, SAVANNAH, a meadow-plain of America, mantle, (2) a kind of cloth (Ducange). -Gk. adyo#, a coarse cloak, a 
(Span., — L., — Gk.) * Savannahs are clear pieces of land without soldier’s mantk; cf. aayfi or ^^717, harness, armour, ahyna, a pack- 
woods;’ Dampier, Voyages, an. 1683 (R.) — Span, sabana (with b saddle, also a covering, a large cloak. These Gk. words are not of 
sounded as v), a sheet for a bed, an altar-cloth, a large plain (from Celtic origin, as has been said, but allied to Skt. sanj, sajj, to adhere, 
the appearance of a plain covered with snow). — Lat. sabanum, a linen be attached, hang from ; see Bcnfey, p. 996. 
cloth, towel.— Gk. adfiavov, a linen cloth, towel. SAY (3), to try, assay. (F'., — L.,— Gk ) In Pericles, i. i. ,59 ; M 

SAVE, to rescue, make safe. (P*., — L.) M. E. sattuen (•^satwen), a sb., in K. Lear, v. 3. 143. Merely an abbreviation of Assay or 
Ancren Riwle, p. 98, 1. 10; sauen (—seven), Chaucer, C. T. 3534* ■■ Essay. , m 

F. sat/ver, * to save ;’ Cot. —Lat. sa/«are, to secure, make safe. — Lat. SCAB, a crust over a sore. (E.) M.E. scab, Chaucer, C. T, 
saluus, safe ; see Safb. Dep. sav-er, save-all, sav-ing, sb., sav-ings- 12292. — A. S, scab, sceb, A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i. 150,!. 5; 
bank, a bank for money saved ; sav-i-our, M. E. saveoure (•»saveour), i. 3x6, 1. 22 ; i. 322, 1. 17. 4 * **^*1 ^^wed. skab. 4 * G. sclwb^ n 

P. Plowman, B. v. 486, from O. F. saveor, saJveor (Burguy), from wood-louse, moth ; also scab, itch, shaving tool, grater. p. The 

lit. acc. saluatorem, a saviour. Also save, prep., M. E. saue ( - save), lit. sense is ‘ itch ;* something that is scratched; cf. Lat. scabies, scab, 
P. Plowman, B. xvii. 100, from F. sauf, in such phrases as saif mon itch, fronf setAere, to scratch. From the Teut. base SKAB, to 
droit, my right being reserved; see Cotgrave. Also saving, prep., scratch, whence mod. E. shave ; see Shave. Der. scabb-ed, seabb-y, 
K. Jo^, i. 201, seabb-i-nees. Also shabb-y, q. v. 

8 AVEI 1 OY, OERVEliAS, a kind of sausage. (F.,-Ital.,-L.)<y SCABBARD, a sword-sheath. (F.,-Teut.) Spelt woWml in 
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Baret (1580). Scabbard is a corruption of M. £. seatibcrt, Rob. of ^ root, and a mere variant. And in fact, the word sco/^ though rare, 
Glouc. p. 275, 1 . 17 ! &iid scaubert stands for scauherk, by the not un- occurs: * Lanx, the scale of a balance,* Nomenclator, 1585 (Nares, 
common change from ^ to /, as in O. Fries. matia»A. S. maeian, tc ed. Wright and Halliwell). ‘Then Jove his golden scales weighed 
make. In Prompt. Parv. p. 443^ we 6nd all three forms, scauberk, up ; * Chapman, tr. of Homer, b. xxii. 1 . 180. y* The long a is 
scaubert, scauberd. The form scauberk also appears as scaberhe (Tre- " supported by Icel. skdl, a bowl, scale of a balance ; Dan. skoal, 
visa, V. 373, Stratmann) ; and is weakened to seaberge, Romance of Swed. skdl, a bowl, cup; Du. sehaal, a scale, ^bowl. Cf. G. schale, 
Partenay, 2790. ft. Scauberk is obviously, like kauberk, a French a cup, dish, bowl. All from Teat, base SKALA, Pick, iii. 334; 
word of Teutonic origin ; but it does not appear in O. French texts ; allied to Scale (i). 

except that Wedgwood cites vaginas, glossed by O. F. escaubers, BCAIiE (3), a ladder, series of steps, graduated measure, gra« 
from Johannes de Garlandit. W'e may easily see, however, that the dation. (L.) M. £. scale, spelt shale, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, 
termination ^erk is from the Teutonic word appearing in G. bergen, pt. i. $ 12. Borrowed immediately from Lat. scala, usually in pi. 
O. H. G. bergan, to protect, hide. This is made doubly certain by sealce, a flight of steps, ladder. (Hence also F. echelle.) fi. Perhaps 
noticing that the O. F. halberc or hauberc,B. hauberk, is also spelt Lat. scod-Za or scand-Za, that by which one ascends or descends; 

kaubert, just as scavherk is also scaubert ; and corresponding to the cf. Lat. scandere, to climb ; see Scan. Der. scale, verb, to climb by 
form seaberge we have kaberge-an, y. It remains to discuss the a ladder ; Surrey translates * Hserent parietibus scala, postesoue sub 
former syllable; we should expect to find an O. F. scalberc* or ipso Nituntur gradibus* (iEneid, ii. 442) by ‘And rered vp ladders 
escalberc *. The prefix appears to answer to O. F. escale, mod. F. against the widles, Under the windowes scaling ^ their steppes ; * 
icale, icaille, a shell, scale, husk, derived from O. H. G. scala, G. clearly borrowed from Ital. scalare, to scale. See Hscalade. 
schale, 8. Now G. schale means a shell, peel, husk, rind, scale, SCAIiIEN'Fj, having three unequal sides, said of a triangle. (L.,— 
outside, scull, cover of a book, haft (of a knife), bowl, vase. In Gk.) Phillips, ed. 1706, has: * Scalenum, or Scalenaus Triangle * ^ 
composition schal means cover or outside ; as in schalbrett, outside Lat. scalenus, adj. — Gk. anaX'qvds, scalene, uneven. Allied to 
plank (of a tree), schalkolz, outside of a tree cut into planks, schal- <nco\t 6 $, crooked, <7Kc\X($r, crook-legged, aicikos, a leg. The orig. 
tveriir, a lining of planks. Cf. scAaZ^n, to plank, inlay ; messer schalen, sense is ‘jumping,* hence, halting, uneven. a^^SKAR, to jump; 
to haft knives. t. The prob. sense is ‘shell -pro lection,’ or ‘cover- whence aKcUpeiv, to skip. See Shallow. 

cover ;* it is one of those numerous reduplicated words in which the SCAIjTi, a scab, scabbiness, eruption on the skin. (Scand.) In 
latter half repeats the sense of the former. The notion of putting a Levit. xiii. 30. ‘Maist thou haue the skalle;* Chaucer, Lines to 
knife into a haft is much the same as that of putting a sword into a Adam Scrivener. Gen. used with ref. to the head. ‘ On his heued 
dieath. {. Similarly, the Icel. skdlpr, O. Swed. skalp, a scab- he has the skalle;' Cursor Mundi, 11819. — Icel. skalli, a bare head, 
bard, appears to be from Icel. skdl, a scale, bowl. See Scalp. And The lit. sense is ‘having a peeled head ;’ cf. Swed. skallig, bald, 

I conclude that scabbard «= scale-berk, with the reduplicated sense of skala, to peel, so that the word is nearly related to Dan. and Swed. 

‘cover-cover.* See Scale and Hauberk. skal, a husk ; see Scale. Der. scald (2), q. v. 

8CAFFOI1D, a temporary platform. (F., — L., a«<Z Teut.) M.E. SCAIiIiOP, SCOIiliOP, a bi-valvular shell-fish, with the edge 
scaffold, seafold, Chaucer, C. T. 2533, 3384. — O.F. escafalt*, only of its shell in a waved form. (F., — Teut.) Holland’s Pliny, b. ix. 
found as escafaut, mod. F. hhafaud. A still older form must have c. 33, treats ‘ Of Scallops* M. E. skalop (with one Z), Prompt. Parv., 
been esead^uZ/ (Burguy), corresponding to Span. eaZq/bZeo, a funeral p. 442. — O.F. escalope, a shell; a word used by Rutebucf; see 
canopy over a bier, Ital. catajalca, a funeral canopy, stage, scaffold quotation in Littr^, under escalope, a term in cookery. p. Of 
(whence mod. F. catafalque). p. The word is a hybrid one ; the Teut. origin ,* cf. O. Du. schelpe (Du. schelp), a shell ; Hexham, 
orig. sense is ‘a stage for seeing,’ or ‘a stage on which a thing is Hexham has also; *S. Jacobs schelpe, S. James his shell;’ and the 
displayed to view,* lit. a ‘ view-balk.* The former part of the wjord shell worn by pilgrims who had been to St. James’s shrine was 
ap^ars in O. Span, ca/ur, to observe, see, behold, look (Minsheu), of the kind which we call ‘a scflZZo/>-shell ; * Chambers, Book of 
from Lat. eaptare, to strive after, watch, observe; and the latter part Days, ii. 121. Thus Palsgrave has : * scaloppe-skell, quocquille de 
is put for balcOi as in Ital. halco, a scaffold, stage, theatre (whence E. saint lacques.* Cf. G. schelfe, a husk. Y* The forms schel-pe, 
balcony), which is of Teut. origin. See Catch and Balcouyt schel-fe are extensions from the word which appears in E. as scale 

Balk. y. See further in Diez; cata- appears also in Ital. cata- or shell ; see Scale (i), Shell. Der. scallop, verb, to cut an edge 

letto, a bier, lit. ‘view-bed;* cf. Parmese and Venetian catar, to into waves or scallop-like curves. And see Scalp, 
find ; Span, cata, look ! seel Der. scaffold, verb ; scaffold ing. SCALP, the skin of the head on which the hair grows. (O. Low 

SCALD (i), to burn with a hot liquid, to bum. (F., — L.) M. E. G.) ‘ Her scalpe, taken out of the charnel-house ; ’ Sir T. More, 

scalden, pp. yscedded, Chaucer, C.T. Six-text, A. 2020; Tyrwhitt ( 1 . p. 57 a. M. E. scalp. ‘ And his wiknes in his sccilp doune falle ;* 
2022) reads jrs^a/ZfffZ, but the 6 best MSS. have ^scaZrf^d. *Schaldinde Early Eng. Psalter, ed. Stevenson, vii. 17 ; where scalp means the 
water, scalding water ;’ Ancren Riwle, p. 246, 1 . 3.— O. F. escalder *, top of the head, Lat. vertex. Evidently an O. Low G. word, due to 
later form esc^uder, ‘ to scald ; * Cot. Mod. F. dchauder. — Lat. ex- the very form whence we also have O. Du. schelpe, a shell, and 
caldare, to wash in hot water. — Lat. ex, out, very ; and caidus, hot, O. F. escalope, a shell ; see Scallop. p. Thus scalp and scallop 
contracted form of calidus, hot, from caldere, to be hot. See are doublets ; the inserted o is a F. peculiarity, due to the difficulty 
Six- and Caldron. Der. scald, sb. which the French would find in pronouncing the word ; just as they 

SCALD (2), scabby. (Scand.) In Shak. Hen. V, v. i. 5. Con- prefixed e, on account of their difficulty in sounding initial sc. We 
tracted form of scalled, i. e. afflicted with the sc^l ; see Scall. may further compare O. Swed. skalp, a sheath, Icel. skdlpr, a sheath. 
M. E. scalled, Chaucer, C. T. 629. Cf. Dan. skaldet, bald. Y* The orig. sense is shell or scull (head-shell) ; and the word is 

SCALD (3), a Scandinavian poet. (Scand.) M. E. scald. Or- a mere extension of that which appears in E. as scale ; see Scale (1). 
mulum, 2192. — Icel. skald, a poet. The orig. sense seems to be Florio has O. Ital. 5caZ/>o deZZa /0&Za, * the skalp of ones head;* but 
‘ loud talker ; * see Scold. this is merely borrowed from Teutonic. Der. scalp, verb ; which 

SCALB (1), a shell, small thin plate or flake on a fish, flake. (E.) may have been confused with Lat. scalpere (see Scalpel). 

M. E. scale ; * fisshes scales* Gower, C. A. i. 275, 1 . 22, ii. 265, 1 . 18 ; SCALPEL, a small surgeon’s knife for dissecting. (L.) Phillips, 
scale (or shale), the shell of a nut, P. Plowman, C. xiii. 145, and ed. 1706, has scalper or scalping-iron \ Todd’s Johnson W scalpel. 
footnote. — A. S. sceale, scale, ^ 1 . scealu, a shell or husk, in a gloss Scalpel is from Lat. scalpellum, a scalpel; dimin. of scalprum or 
(Leo) ; whence 6 ef 2 »- 5 r«uZ^, a husk of a bean (id.). Dan. and Swed. scalar, a knife.— Lat. scalpere, to cut, carve, scratch, engrave; 
si^oZ, a shell, pod, husk. G. scAaZtf, O.H.G. sc/iZa, a shell, husk. Cf. (whence E. scoZ^Zng-Zron). — ^ SKARP, to cut (Fick, iii. 811); 
Goth, skalja, a tUe. p. The E. word may have been mixed up with whence also E. Sharp, q. v. 

O. F. escale (mod. F. dcale) ; but this is the same word, borrowed from SCAMBIiE ; see Scamper. 

O.H.G. scala, y. All from Teut. base SKALA, Fick, iii. 334, SCAMMOEY, a cathartic gum-resin. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) Spelt 
lit. *a flake,* that which can be peeled off; from Teut. base SKAL, seamony in Arnold’s Chron. (1502), ed. 1811, p. 164, 1 . 16. — O.F. 
to separate, peel off, whence also E. skill ; see Skill. Der. scale, scammonie, scammonie, ‘scammony, purging bind-weed;* Cot. — Lat. 
verb ; scaled, scal-y, scal-i-ness. Allied to Scale (2), Shell, Scall, scamtnonia, scammonea. — Gk. ancmfAojvia, or rather aKaiMvta, scam- 
Scull, Skill. And see seallf>p, scal-p. Doublet, shale. mony, a kind of bind-weed. It grows in Mysia, Colophon, and 

SCALE (2), a bowl or dish of a balance. (E.) M. E. shale, Priene, in Asia Minor ; Pliny, b. xxvi. c. 8. 
schale (also scoale), a bowl, Ancren Riwle, p. 214, note Z; scale, SCAJCP;' see Scamper. 

Layamon, 5368.- A. S. scdle, a scale of a balance; ‘Lanx, scale \ SCAMPER, to run with speed, flee away. (F.,-ltal.,*-L.;| 
Bilances, Zii/d«cttZe (two scales); Wright’s Vocab. i. 38, col. 2. The *We were, forc’d to . . . scamper away as well as we could; 
pi. scedla, bowls, is in Diplomatarium AEvi Saxonici, ed. Thorpe, Dampier’s Voyages, an. 1685 (R.) The suffix •er is, as usual, fre- 
p. 429, 1 . 30. p. The A.S. word scdle (with long a) ought quentative, so that the orig. form is scamp; but this is only found as 
rather to have given an E. form scole (cf. M. E. scoale above) ; but it a sb. in the sense of ‘ worthless fellow,* or ‘ cheat,* though the orig.; 
was readily confused with the word above, which is from the same ^meaning is merely ‘fugitive* or ‘vagabond,’ one given to frequent 
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sUfts or d§eumpings,tmO, F. iseamper^ or rather s*escamptr, 'to scape, ^Fruites of Warre, st. 40, and st. 90 ; M. E. scar, Wyclif, Lev.xxu. 32. 


flie ; * Cot. ■« Ital. scampare, * to escape, to shift away ;* Florio. iJat. 
ext out ; and campus^ a field, esp. a field of battle. A parallel forma- 
tion to decampt q. v. See Fix- and Camp. Der. scamper^ sb. 
A similar form is scamhle, to struggle, K. John, iv. 3. 146, put for 
seamp-le^ a parallel frequentative form from the same base. Cf. Du. 
sehampelmt to stumble, trip (Hexham), from schampen, to escape (id.), 
a word of Romance origin. See Shamble. 

SCAN, to count the measures in a poem, to scrutinise. (F.,«*L.; 
or L.) In Shak. 0 th. iii. 3. 245 ; Skelton, Bowge of Court, 245. 
In common use in the pp., which was frequently spelt scand, as 
in Spenser, F. Q. vii. 6. 8. where it is used in the sense of ‘ climbed.* 
The verb should rather have been scand^ but the pp. was formed as 
scand (for scanded)^ and then the 6nal d was taken to be the pp. ter- 
mination, and was accordingly dropped. - O. F. escander, to climb 
(Roquefort) ; whence the use of the verb as in Spenser. [Or, in the 
grammatical sense particularly, derived directly from Latin.] -Lat. 
scanderet to climb ; also, to scan a verse. — V SK AND, SKAD, to 
spring upwards; Skt. skand, to spring, ascend. Der. scans-iout 
formed (oy analogy) from Lat. scansio, a scanning, from the pp. 
scansus. Also scans-or-i'Ol, formed for climbing, from scansorius, 
belonging to climbing. From the same root, a-scc/id, a-scc/i/, de-&cend, 
descent, con*descend, transcend; perhaps scale (3), esca-lade, 

SCAiN’DAli, opprobrious censure, disgrace, offence. (F.,— L.,— 
Gk.) M. E. scandal ; spelt scandle, Ancicn Riwle, p. 12, 1 . 12.— F. 
scandale, * a scandall, offence ; * Cot. We also find O. F. escatidle 
(Burguy) ; whence M. E. scandle. — Lat. scandalum. ^ Gk. CK 6 vha\ov, 
a snare; also scandal, offence, stumbling-block. The orig. sense 
seems to be that of (rnauSdXrjdpov also, viz. the spring of a trap, the 
stick on a trap on which the bait was placed, which sprang up 
and shut the trap. Prob. from ySKAND, to spring up ; see Scan. 
Dei?, scandal-ise, from F. scandaliser, formerly scandalizer, ‘ to scan- 
dalize,’ Cot. Also scandal-ous, from F. scandaleux, ‘scandalous, 
offensive,’ Cot. ; scandal-ous-ly, -ness. Doublet, slander, 

8CANSIOK, BCAI^SOBIAD; see Scan. 

SCANT, insufficient, sparing, very little. (Scand.) M.E. .wa«f. 
Prompt. Parv. Chaucer speaks of ‘the inordinate scantnesse' of 
clothing; Pers. Tale, De Superbia (Six-text, I. 414). — Icel. 
neut. of shammr, short, brief ; whence skamta, to dole out, apportion 
meals (and so, to scant or stint). Cf. also Icel. skamtr, sb., a dole, 
share, portion (hence, short or scant measure). In Norwegian, the 
mt changes to n/, so that we find skantat, pp. measured or doled out, 
skanta, to measure narrowly, reckon closely ; skant, a portion, dole, 
piece measured off (Aasen). The m is preserved in the phrase 
‘to scamp work,’ i.e. to do it insufficiently, and in the prov. E. 
skimpingt scanty (Halliwell). p. Fick (iii. 332) cites a cognate 
O. H. G. scam, short. Der. scant, adv., Romeo, i. 2. 104 ; scant, 
verb, Merch. Ven. ii. 1. 17; scant-ly, Antony, iii. 4. 6; scant-y, 
scants~ly, scant-i-^ness., 

SCANTIjINQ’, a piece of timber cut of a small size, sample, 
pattern. (F.,-iTeut. ; with L. prejix.) The word has doubtless 
been confused with scant and scanty ; but the old sense is ‘ pattern,* 
or * sample,* or a small piece ; with reference to the old word cantle. 
As used in Shak. (Troil. i. 3. 341) and in Cotgrave, it is certainly a 
derivative of O. F. eschanteler, and answers to C). F. eschantillon, ‘ a 
small cantle or comer-piece, also a scantling, sample, pattern, proof 
of any sort of merchandise ; ’ Cot. — O. F. escanteler *, older form of 
eschanteler, ‘to break into cantles,’ to cut up into small pieces; 
Cotgrave, Burguy. — O. F. es-, prefix, from Lat. ex, out ; and O. F. 
cantel (Burguy), a cantle, comer, piece, later chantel, chanteau, 
• a comer-peece, or peece broken off from the comer;’ Cot. lienee 
E. cantle, scantle, I Hen. IV, iii. i. 100. p. F. cantel is a dimin. 
of a form cant *, from G. kante, a comer; see Cant (2). ^ Cf. 

M.E. scantilon, a measure. Cursor Mundi, 2231. 

SCAPEGOAT, a goat allowed to escape into the wildem^s. 
(F.,—L. ; and E.) Levit. xvi. 8. From scape and goat; scape being 
a mutilated form of escape, in common use ; see Temp. ii. 2. 117, &c. 
See Esoape and Goat. So also scape-grace, one who has escaped 
grace or is out of favour, a graceless fellow. 

SCAPTTXaAB, belonging to the shoulder-blades. (L.) In Blount*s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. [He also gives it as a sb., equivalent to the word 
generally spelt scapulary ; see below.] ■- Low Lat. scapularis, adj. 
formed from Lat. pi, scaptdee, the shoulder-blades, from a sing. 
scapula, not in use. p. Prob. allied to Lat. scapus, a shaft, stem, 
shank, stalk ; and to Sceptre. Der. scapular-y, spelt scapularie in 
Minsheu, a kind of scarf worn by friars and others, so called from 
passing over the shoulders ; M. E. scaplorye, scapelary. Prompt. Parv., 
ekapolory, P. Plowman’s Crede, 1 . 550 ; from F. scapulcdre. Low Lat. 
scapulare, 

SCAB (i), the mark of a wound, blemish. (F., - L., - Gk.) 


* Searre of a wounde, covsture ; * Palsgrave. Sixjlt skarre, Gascoigne, small, from the same root ; see Shear. 


•« O. F. escare, * a skar or scab ; * Cot. Cf. Span, and Ital. escara, scar, 
scurf, crust.* Lat. eschara, a scar, esp. one produced by a bum.*Gk. 
iaxdpa, a hearth, fire-place, grate for a fire, brazier, scar of a bum. 
Root uncertain. D er. s car, verb. Rich. Ill, v. 5. 23. 

SCAB (2), SCAXJB, a rock. (Scand.) M. E. searre, Wyclif, 
I Kings, xiv. 5 ; skerre (Halliwell) ; Lowland Sc. scar, scaur (Jamie- 
son) ; Orkney skerry, a rock in the sea (id.) * Icel. sker, a skerry, 
isolated rock in the sea ; Dan. skicer, Swed. sJkdr. Cf. Icel. skor, a rift 
in a rock. So called because * cut off’ from the main land; allied to 
£. Share, q. v. Doublet, share ; and cf. score. 
SCABAMOT 7 CH!, a buffoon. (F.,*ltal.,-»Teut.) * Scaramouch 
and Harlequin at Paris;* Dryden, Kind Keeper, A. i. sc. 1. *Th* 
Italian merry-andrews took their place . . . Stout Scaramoucha 'with 
rush lance rode in ; * Dryden, Epilogue to Silent Woman, spoken by 
Mr. Hart, 11 . 11-15. * Scaramoche, a famous Italian zani, or mounte- 
bank, who acted here in England 1673;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
Blount, writing at the time, is certainly right. The name was taken 
from a famous Italian buffoon, mentioned again in the Spectator, no. 
283. He died at Paris in 1694; Chambers, Book of Days, ii. 671. 
His name was (rightly) Scaramuccia, altered by Dryden to Scara- 
moucha, and in French to Scaramouche (Littrd).*F. scararnotiche.mm 
Ital. Scaramuccia, proper name; lit. ‘a skirmish,’ a word derived 
from Teutonic ; see SkirmiBh. 

SCABCE, rare, not plentiful. (F., — L.) M. E.jcars, Rob. of 


rived by Diez from Low Lat. scarpsus, shorter form of excarpsm, used 
A.D. 805 as a substitute for Lat. excerptus, pp. of excerpere, (prob. also 
excarpere in Low Latin), to pick out, select, extract. The lit. sense 
is selected, extracted, or picked out, hence * select,’ and so scarce ; 
and Diez remarks that excarpsus is found just with the sense of Ital. 
scarso. — Lat. ex, out ; and carpere, to pluck, allied to E. harvest. See 
Excerpt ; also Ex- and Harvest. Der. scarce 4 y, M. E. scarse- 
liche, K. Alisaundcr, 3552; scarce-ness, Deut. viii. 9, M.E. scarsnesse, 
Gower, C. A. ii. 284 ; scarc-i-ty, M. E. scarsetS, K. Alisaunder, 5495, 
from O. F. escarsete (escharsete in Burguy). 

8CABE, to frighten away. (Scand.) M. E. skerren, skeren. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 457 ; Destruction of Troy, 13404. Cf. 'the skerre hors’** 
the scared horse, Ancren Riwle, p. 242, note d. The M.E. verb 
appears to be formed from the adj. skerre, scared, timid. — Icel. skjarr, 
shy, timid ; skjarrt hross, a shy horse, just like M . E. skerre hors, and 
Sc. scar, skair, timorous (Jamieson). Cf. Icel. skirra, to bar, prevent; 
reflexive, skirrask, to shun, shrink from ; skirrast vid, to shrink from. 
Allied to Du. scheren, to withdraw, go away ; G. sich scheren, to with- 
draw, depart, schere dich weg, get you gone, like E. sheer off I 
p. The Du. and G. scheren also means ‘ to shear;* the orig, sense of 
skjarr seems to have been ‘ separate,’ keeping to one’s self. And I 
think we may connect it with Share and Shear; and see Sheer (2). 
Der. scare-crow, something to scare crows away, Meas. for Meas. ii. i . 1 . 

SC ABE (1), a light piece of dress worn on the shoulders or about 
the neck. (E.) Spenser has scar/e, F. Q. v. 2. 3. Though it does 
not appear in M. E., it is an E. word, and the orig. sense is simply a 
‘ shred ’ or ‘ scrap,’ or piece of stuff. — A. S. scearfe, a fragment, piece, 
in a gloss (Bosworth) ; hence the verb scearfian, to shred or scrape, 
A. S. Leechdoms, i. 70, 1 . 14. + Du. scherf, a sdired. + G. scherbe, a 
shard, pot-sherd ; cf. scharhen, to cut small. p. All from a base 
SCARF, answering to Aryan SK ARP, an extension of V i^KAR, tb 
cut, as seen in Lat. scalpere, to cut. y* 'I particular sense rs 
clearly borrowed from that of O. F. escharpe, ‘ a scarf, baudrick ; * 
Cot. This is really the same word ; it also meant a scrip for a 
pilgrim, and is derived from O. Du. scharpe, schaerpe, scerpe, a scrip, 
pilgrim’s wallet (Oudemans) ; Low G. schrap, a scrip (Bremen 
Wbrterbuch). Cf. A. S. sceorp, a robe, iElfred, tr. of Orosius, iv. 4. 3. 
G. scherhe, a shr)!*d ; and see Scrip, Scrap. % The G. scharpe, a 
scarf, sash, Swed. skdrp, Dan. skjerf,^kjar/, are not true Teut. words, 
but borrowed from French. Der. scarf, verb, Hamlet, v. 2. 13; scarf- 
skin, the epidermis or outer skin (Phillips). Doublets, scrip, scrap. 

SCAB^ (2), to join pieces of timber together. (Scand.) * In the 
joining of the stem, where it was scarfed;* Anson’s Voyage, b. ii. c. 
7 (R.) And in Phillips, ed. 1706. The word is Swedish. — Swed, 
skarfva, to join together, piece out. — Swed. skarf, a scarf, seam, joint ; 
cf. skarfyxa, a chip-axe. An extended form of D^. skar, appearing 
in skar-hxe, an adze, whence skarre, to scarf, join; allied to Icel. 
skor, a rim, edge, scarf, joint in a ship’s planking, and Icel, skara, 
to jut out, to clinch the planks of a boat so that each plank overlaps 
the plank below it. p. From Icel. skera (pt. t. skar), to sheat, 
cut, shape ; from the cutting of the edge. So also Bavarian scharbefi, 
to cut a notch in timber, Schmcller, ii. 463 ; G. scharben, to cut 
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8 CAItIF 7 , to cut the skin slightly. (F.,-L.,-iGk.) ‘ Of corruption of E. shiUHtge, formed by adding the F. suffix -og# to the 
£yng, called boxyng or cuppynge ; • Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. E. verb to thew ; see Blount’s Nomolexicon, where the various spell- 
lii c. 7. - F. seartier, * to scUrifie ; ’ Cot. - Lat. scari/ieart, to scarify, ings seavage, sehevagi^ seknuage, and scheawing (shewing) are cited ; 
scratch open ; longer form of icari/are, which also occurs (White), he says : ‘ In a charter of Hen. II it is written seeufinga and (in Mon. 
6. Probably not merely cognate with, but absolutely borrowed from Ang. a par. fol. 8po b.) sceatving, and elsewhere I find it in I-atin 
Gk. I scratch or scrape up.-Gk. <r/rdf>4^or, a style for tributum ostensorium.* Hence the derivation is certainly from AS. 

drawing outlines (a sharp-pointed instrument). From the base scedwian, to shew; see Show. See further in Riley, p. 196, ‘Of 
SKARBH, extended from V SKAR, to cut ; see Shear. Der. teavap ; * again, ‘ Scauage is the shewe.' &c., Arnold's Chron. (1503), 
seari/ic^at-ion, from F. scarification (Cot.) ed. 181 1 , p. 99, 1 . 1 ; and see Sceaudng in the Glossary to Diplomata- 

SCABliBT, a bright-red colour. (F.,-Pcr8.) M.E. searlat, rium AEvi Saxonici, ed. Thorpe. ^ Blount is quite wrong in deriving 
O. Eng. Miscellany, p. oa, 1 . 69; skarlet, p. 168, 1 . 10; scarlet, P. scavenger from Du. schaven, to shave; nor is there the slightest 
Plowman, B. ii. 15.-O.F. escarlate, * scarlet ; ' Cot. Mod. F. <frar- evidence for connecting it with the A. S. scafan, to shave, scrape. 
late ; Span, esearlata ; Ital. scarlatto. - Pers. saqaldt, siqaldt, or suqldt, SCENE, stage of a theatre, view, spectacle, place of action. (L.,-* 
scarlet cloth. Cf. Pers. sagldtun, sagldtin, scarlet cloth, saqtdn, cloth ; Gk.) Common in the dramatists. ‘ A scene, or theater ; ' Minsheu. 
Rich. Diet. p. 837. p. The Pers. saalatun is clearly the origin The old plays, as, e.g. that of Roister Doister, have the acts and 
of M. E. cielatoun, Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1 . 1924, on which see my scenes marked in Latin, by Actus and Sccena or Scena ; and we cer- 
note, and Col. Yule’s note to his edition of Marco Polo, i. 349. He tainly Anglicised the Latin word, instead of borrowing the F. one, 
remarks that suqldt is applied, in the Punjab trade returns, to broad- which Cotgrave actually omits. -Lat. scena. mm Gk. crmjv^, a sheltered 
cloth; it was used for banners, ladies’ robes, quilts, leggings, housings, place, tent, stage, scene. -V SKA, to cover; cf. Skt. chkdya (for 
and pavilions. We find also Arab, saqarldt, a warm woollen cloth ; «*oya), shadowing, shade. See Shade. Der. scen-ic, Gk. 

Rich. Diet. p. 836 ; also Arab, siqldt, a fine painted or figured cloth, scennr-y, written scenary by Dryden (R.), from Lat. scenarius, belonging 
a canopy over a litter. It seems to have been the name of a stuff, to a Pjuy* 

whi^ was frequently of a scarlet colour ; and hence to have become SCENT, to discern by the smell. (F., — L.) The spelling is 
the name of me colour. So also Telugu sdkaldti, sakaldtu, woollen false ; it ought to be sent, as when first introduced. A similar false 
or broad-cloth ; Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 455. This can spelling occurs in scythe ; so also we find seite for site, scituation for 
hardly be from English, as Wilson suggests, but corresponds to the situation, in the 17th century. ‘ To sent, to smell;’ Minsheu, ed. 
Pers. and Ital. forms. ^ The Turkish isherlat, scarlet, is merely a 1627. ‘ 1 sent the mornings ayre ; * Hamlet, i. 5. 58 (ed. 1623). -F. 
loan-word from Italian ; Zenker, p. 49. Der. scarlet-runner, a climb- sentir, * to feel, also to sent, smell ;* Cot. — Lat. sentire, to feel, per- 
ing plant with scarlet flowers ; scarlat-ina, a disease named from the ceive. p. The base appears to be SAN-T ; cf. G. sinnen, to 
scarlet rash which accompanies it. meditate, sinn, sense, feeling. See Sense. Der. scent, sb., spelt 

SCABP, part of a fortification. (F.,-Ital.,-Teut.) Formerly sent, i. e. discernment, Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 43, last line, 
written 5car/, as in Cotgrave, but this is an E. adaptation, by con- SCEPTIC, doubting, hesitating; often as sb. (F., — L., — Gk.) 
fusion with scarf, which is allied to O.F. escharpe; see Scarf. * The Philosophers, called Scepticks;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, s. v. 
• Scarp, the inward slope of the moat or ditch of a place ; ' Phillips, Sceptical. — F. sceptique, * one that is ever seeking, and never finds ; 
ed. iqo 6 ,m»F.escarpe, * a scarf, or little wall without the main rampire the fortune, or humour of a Pyrrhonian philosopher;' Cot. — Lat. 
of a fort;* Cot. — Ital. sr/ir/a, ‘ a counter-scarfe or curtein of a wall ;* sapticus. •mGk. CKtvriK 6 s, thoughtful, inquiring; cKevri/col, pi., the 
Florio. p. So called because cut sharp or steep; cf. O.F. Sceptics, followers of Pyrrho (died abt. b.c. 285). — Gk. root SKEP, 
esearper,* to cut smooth and steep ;* Cot. — O. H. G. sekarf, scharpf, as in aKinro/mi, I consider ; Aryan ^ SPAK, to spy; see Spy. 
sharp ; Low G. scharp, sharp ; cognate with E. Sharp, q. v* Der. Der. sceptic-al (Blount) ; sceptio-ism. 

counters carp, escarp-ment. SCEPTRE, a staff, as a mark of royal authority. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

SCATHE, to harm, injure. (E.) In Romeo, i. 5. 86. M.E. I M.E. sceptre, Chaucer, C. T. 14379. — F. sceptre, ‘a royall scepter;' 
fcakm, Prompt. Parv. [The sb. scathe, harm, is in Chaucer, C.T. Cot. — Lat. sceptrum. mm Gk. oKfjnrpov, a staff to lean on; also, a 
448; Havelok, 2006.] — A. S. sceatSan, strong verb, pp. sedd, pp. sceptre. — Gk. CKiiirreiv, to prop; also, to lean on. Cf. a tcqirTds, a 
sceaffen, to harm, injure ; Grein, ii. 402. + Icel. skada. + Swed. skada. gust or squall of wind ; aterjurov is also used in the sense to hurl, 
-f Dan. shade. 4* G. and Du. schaden. 4 Goth, gashathjan, str. vb., throw, shoot, dart. — ^ SKAP, to throw ; cf. Skt. hshap, to throw, 
pt. t. gaskoth, pp. gaskathans. B. All from Teut. base SKATH, to Der. sc^tr-ed. Rich. 11 , ii. i. 40. 

harm; Fick, iii. 330 ; probably mrmed as a denominative verb from BCHEDUliE, an inventory, list. (F.,— L. ; or F., — L., — Gk.) 
an Aryan pp. SKATA, wounded ; so that the sense is ‘to make to In Shak. L. L. L. i. i. 18; spelt scedule in the first folio. -O.F. 
be woimded,’ to inflict wounds upon. y. This Aryan pp. appears schedule, or cedule, ‘a schedule, scroll, note, bill; ’ Cot. — Lat. sche- 
in Skt. hshata, wounded, hurt, pp. of hshan, to wound, Benfey, pp. dula, a small leaf of paper ; dimin. of scheda, also scida (Cicero, Att. 
333. Cf. Skt. hshati, hurting, hshataya, caused by wounding. Tnus i. 20 fin.\ a strip of papyrus-bark. p. The Gk. axihq, a tablet, 
the root is ^ SKA, to cut ; Fick, i. 802. Der. scathe, harm, injury, leaf, may have been borrowed from Lat. scheda (or sceda ?), see Lid- 
also spelt scatk. Rich. Ill, i. 3. 317, from A.S. scealSa (Grein); dell; but we find also Gk. agibrj, a cleft piece of wood, a splint, 
scath-fiil, Tw. Nt. v. 59, Chaucer, C. T. 4519 ; scathe-less, or scath-less, which looks like the original of Lat. scida. The difficulty is to 
M. E. scatheles, Rom. of the Rose, 1550. know whether the Lat. word is original (from scid~, base of scindere), 

SCATTER, to disperse, sprinkle. (E.) M. E. scateren (with one I or borrowed (from Gk. (rx*f***'» to cleave). Either way, it is from 
t), Chaucer, C.T. 16382. — A. S. scateran, A. S. Chron. an. 1137. V SKID, to cleave ; cf. Skt. cAAid, to cut. 

Though rather a late word, it is certainly E., and the suffix -er isfre-» SCHEME, a plan, purpose, plot. (L.,— Gk.) * Scheme (schenui), 
quentative ; the base is SKAT, answering to the Gk. base SKAD, the outward fashion or habit of anything, the adorning a speech with 
appearing in aieiMvvvfu, I sprinkle, scatter, anidaais, a scattering, Lat. rhetorical figures ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Borrowed directly, as 
scandula, a shingle for a roof, Skt. skhad, to cut. p. This base a term in rhetoric, from Lat. schema. — Gk. axVMa, form, appearance ; 
is lengthened from y SKA, to cut, sever, whence also E. Shed, also, a term in rhetoric. — Gk. crx*7‘» ^^se of axft-crcj, future of 
q. V. Der. scatterding, a vagrant, one of a scattered race, Spenser, to hold, have. The base is aex'f whence (by transposition) 

F. Q. i i. IQ . 63. Doublet, flatter, q.v. ^SAGH, to hold; whence also Skt. sah, to bear, endure. Der. 

SCAVENGER, one who cleans the streets. (E. ; with F. suffix) scheme, vb. ; schem-er, schem-ing. And see sail. 

Spelt seaswtgere. Bp. Hall, Satires, b. iv. sat. 7. 1. 48. The word SCHISM, a division, due to opinion. (F., — L., — Gk.) Tyndall 
appears in the Act of 14 Ch. II, cap. 2 (Blount). As in the case of has 'schismes that were among our clergy; * Works, p. 176, col. i. 
messenger {fox messager) and passenger (for passager), the n before M. E. scisme, Gower, C. A. i. 15. — F. schisms, scisme, ‘a scisme, a 
g is intrusive, and scavenger stands for scavager. p. The scavager division in, or from, the church ; * Cot. — Lat. scAtsma.- Gk. ax^afm, 
was an offic^ who had formerly veiy different duties; see Liber a rent, split, schism.- Gk. aKlfstv (fut. (tx‘<^“"» base <rxi8-), to cleave. 
Albus, ed, Riley, p. 34, where is mention of ‘ the scavagers, ale-con- — -^SKID, to cleave, cut; Skt. chhid, Lat. scindere, to cut. Der. 
ners, bedel, and other officials.’ Riley says: * scavagers, officers schtsm-at-ic, from F. scismatique, * scismaticall,’ Cot., Lat. scAismaff- 
whose duty it was originally to take custom upon the scavage, i.e. cus, Gk. par tads, from axiopar-, stem of ax^apa; hence schism- 

inspection of the opening out, of imported goods. At a later date, at-ic-al, -iy. And see schist, squill, schedule, ab-scind, rescind. 
part of their duty was to see that the streets were kept clean ; and SCHIST, rock easily cleft, slate-rock. (Gk.) In geology. -Gk. 
hence the modem word scavenger, whose office corresponds with that ux^rhs, easily cleft. - Gk. ax^fciv, to cleave. See Somsm. 
of the rahyer (raker) of former times.* As a fact, the old word for 8CHOOI1, a place for instruction. (L.,-Gk.) M.E. soAe, 
scavenger is always raty«r; see P. Plowman, v. 322, and note. That Chaucer. C.T. 125; Layamon, 9897. A.S. scdlu, a school; ‘se 
the scavagers had to see to the cleansing of the streets, is shewn in mon, l>e on minre sc 6 le wffire dfifded and gel&red'-the man, who 
the Liber Albus, p. 273. Wedgwood cites the orig. French, which wast fostered and taught in my school ; ^Elfred, tr. of Boethius, b. i. 
has the spelling scawageour, y, Scavage is a barbarous Law-French ^pr. 1 (cap. iii. $ i). The lengthening of the 0 seems due to stress. - 
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Lat. frAo/d, a school. «iGk. axokftt rest, leisure, spare time, employ-^ ^ BOIOHiIBT, one \vhose knowledge is superficial. (L.) 'Though 
ment of leisure, disputation, philosophy, a place where lectures are they be but smatterers and meer sciolists;* Howell, Famil. Letters, 
given, a school The orig. sense is a resting or pausing ; from the b. iii. let. 8 (about a. d. 1646). Formed with suffix •ist (Lat. -ista, Gk. 
base crxo-* «rx€- or <rx*7“> ^ fut of Hx^tv, to have, hold, from Lat. seiolus, a smatterer. Here the suffix (in seMus) has 

restrain, che^, stop.— hold; see Scheme. X>er. a dimin. force, so that the sense is 'knowing little.*— Lat. sctre, to 
school, verb, As You Like It, I i. 173; schoUar, M. E. seders, know; see Soienoe. 

Chaucer, C. T. 4000, A. S. scdlere, Canons under King Edgar. § 10, 8CION» a cutting or twig for grafting ; a young shoot, young 
in Thorpe*8 Ancient Laws, ii. *46, afterwards altered to scholar to member of a family. (F.,— L.) Spelt scion, Minsheu, ed. 1637, 
agree with Lat. adj. scholaris ; scholar^ly, scholar^ship ; schol-ast^ic. Also spelt sim, syon, cion, ‘ Syon, a yong sette,’ i. e. slip or graft ; 
from Lat. CMS — Gk. (rxckadriA^t; a Latinised form Palsgrave. *Cyun of a tre, Surculus, vitulamen;* Prompt. Parv, 

of Gk, <rx<^Aiov, an interpretation, comment, from axoX^ in the sense Spelt siomu. Poems and Lives of Saints, ed. Fumivall, xxxv. 74 
of * discussion ; ' scholi-ast, from Gk. a commentator; (Stratmann).— F. scion, ‘a scion, a shoot, sprig, or twig;* Cot. 

scAo/i-a«/-ic, Also school-man, school-master, school-mistress. Doublet^ Spelt cion in the 13th cent. (Littr^). Diez connects it with F. scier 
shoal (i\ q. v. (spelt sier in Cot.), to cut, to saw, which is from Lat. stcare, to cut. 

BCHOON^B, 8COOKEB, a two-masted vessel. <E.) The Thus sci-on means * a cutting,* just as a slip or graft is called in E. a 
spelling schooner is a false one ; it should be scooner. The mistake ei/ZZ/nr, and in G. sehnittling, from schnitt, a cut. See Beotion. 
is due to a supposed derivation from the Du. schooner, a schooner, BCIRRHOITB, pertaining to a hard swelling. (L., — Gk.) In 
but, on the contrary, the Du. word (like G. schoner') is borrowed Blount's Gloss., ^d. 1674. Englished as if from a Lat. scirrkosus^, 
from £. There is no mention of Du. schooner in Sewel’s Du. Diet., adj. formed from seirrhus, a late Lat. medical term given in Blount 
®d. J 75 . 4 * The E. schooner occurs in Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775; and and Phillips, used in place of Lat. scirrAoma, a hard spelling. — Gk. 
earlier in the following ; ‘Went to see Captain Robinson's lady . . . anlppos, better atetpos, a hardened swelling, a ‘ seirrhus ; * also called 
This gentleman was the first contriver of schooners, and built the first aieippufm, or anlpcepa ; from the adj. ffHip 6 s, hard, 
of that sort about 8 years since; * extract from a letter written in 1 721, BCISBOBB, a cutting instrument with two blades fastened at the 
in Babson's Hist, of Gloucester, Massachusets ; cited in Webster's middle. (F.,— L.) Spelt cissers in Lievins. *Cysowre, forpex;* 
Diet., whence all the information here given is copied. ‘The first Prompt. Pair. M. E. sisoures (riming to houres), Chaucer, House of 
schooner ... is said to have been built m Gloucester, Mass., about Fame, ii. i8a. — O. F. cisoires, shears, scissors (Roquefort). The 
the year 1713, by a Captain Andrew Robinson, and to have received more usual F. form is eiseaux, 'sizars or little sheers ; * Cot. The 
its name from the following trivial circumstance : When the vessel latter is the pi. of ciseau, older form eisel, a chisel, cutting instrument, 
went off the stocks into the water, a bystander cried out, " O how The true base of these words is probably stcare, to cut, as shewn 
she seoonsV* [i. e. glides, skims along]. Robinson instantly replied, s.v. Chisel. p. But it certainly would seem that the derivative 
"A scooner let her be ;** and from that time, vessels thus masted and of secare was confused with forms due to ecedere and scindere. And 
rigged have gone by this name. The word scoon is popularly used it is quite clear that the mod. E. spelling of scissors is due to a 
in some parts of New England to denote the act of making stones supposed etymology (historically false) from Lat. scissor, a cutter, 
skip along the surface of water. . . . According to the New England which is from scissus, pp. of scindere, to cleave. It is remarkable, 
records, the word appears to have been originally written scooner;* however, that the Lat. scissor meant ‘a person who cuts,* a carver, a 
Webster. The New England scoon was imported from Clydesdale, kind of gladiator (White) ; whilst the Low Lat. scissor meant a 
Scotland ; being the same as Lowland Sc. scon, * to make fiat stones carver, a butcher, and scisor meant a coin-engraver, a tailor, y. There 
skip along the surface of water ; also, to skip in the above manner, is absolutely not the slightest evidence for the use of scissor for 
applied to fiat bodies; Clydesdale;' Jamieson. So also scun, to a cutting instrument, and still less for the use of a plural scissores, 
throw a stone ; North of England ; E.D. S. Glos. B. 1 (a.d. 1781). which could only mean a couple of carvers, or butchers, or tailors. 
— A.S. scunian, to shun, fiee away; hence, to skip or speed along. But popular etymology has triumphed, and the spelling scissors is 
See Bhun. Allied words are Norweg. skunna, Icel. shunda, skynda, the result. ^ With Lat. scindere we may connect ah-scind, ah-scissa, 
Dan. skynde, Swed. skynda sig, Swed. dial, skynna sig, to hasten, rc-sciW; and see scAism. With Lat. ccedcrc we may connect ctrctim-ctsc, 
hurry, speed. Apparently from a base SKU, to speed, whence also con~cise, de-cide, de-cis-ion, ex-cis-ion, fratri-cide, homi-cide, m-ctse, i«- 
£. scu'd, £. shoo-t, shu-nt, As a rule, derivations which require fanti-cide, matri-cide, parri’-cide, precise, regi^cide, sui-cide ; c<es-fira. 

a story to be told turn out to be false ; in the present case, there For the derivatives of secare, see Section. 

seems to be no doubt that the story is true. SCOPP, an expression of scorn, a taunt. (O. Low G.) M. £. 

SCIATIC, pertaining to the hip-joint. (F.,— L., — Gk.) *Scia- sco/,skof,AyoiA>iio of Inwyt, p. 128, 1 . 3 from bottom; ‘nomasAc/* — 
tick vein;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. [The sb. sciatica is earlier, in took it in scorn, K. Alisaunder, 6986. Not found in A.S. ; except 
Minsheu, ed. 1627.] — F. sciatique, ‘of the sciatica ; veine sciatique, the that A. S. seyfe is a gloss ^on preecipitationis in Ps. li. 4 (Bosworth). 
sciatica vein, seated above the outward ankle;’ Cot. — Low Lat. — O. Fries, schof, a scoff, taunt (Richtofen). -f- Icel. skaup, later 
sciaticus, corruption of Lat. ischiadicus, subject to gout in the hip shop, mockery, ridicule. Cf. also O. Du. schobben, schoppen, to scoff, 
(White). — Gk. laxsabinds, subject to pains in the loins. — Gk. lirxtaS-, mock (Hexham) ; Icel. skeypa, skopa, to scoff, mock, skopan, railing ; 
stem of ferxiils, pain in the loins. — Gk. lax^w, the socket in which and perhaps Dan. skuffe, to deceive. p. The orig. sense was pro- 
the thigh-bone turns. Der. sciatica, fern, of Lat. sciaticus. bably ‘ a shove* or ‘ a rub ;’ cf. Low G. schuhben, to rub, sik sehubben, 

SCIENCE, knowledge. (F.,-L.) M. E. science, Chaucer, C. T. to rub oneself when one itches (Bremen Worterbuch); M. H.G. 
1 1434; P. Plowman, B. x. 214. — F. science, ‘science;* Cot. — Lat. schupfen, to push, from the root of E. shove. Sec Shove. Der. 
scientia, science, knowledge. — Lat. scienti-, stem of pres. part, of scire, sc^, verb, Rich. II, iii. 3. 163 ; scoff-er. As You Like It, iii. 5. 62. 
to know, orig. to discern. From a base SKI, to discern, whence also E. SCOIjD, to chide, rail at. (O. Low G.) M. E. scolden, P. Plow- 
shill; see Skill. Per. scienti^c, from F. scientifique, ' scientificall,* man, B. ii. 81. Not in A. S. Formed from Du. schold, pt. t. of the 
Cot., from Lat. seientifieus, ma& by science, where the suffix ficus is strong verb scheldan, to scold. + G. sehalt, pt. t. of the strong verb 
from facere, to make ; scientijic-al, -ly. Also a-scit-it-i-ous, scio-l-ist. schelten, to scold. p. The orig. sense was prob. simply to make 
8CIMETAB, CIMETiSH, a carved sword. (F. or Ital., — Pers. ?) a loud noise; since we may consider these verbs as closely connected 
Spelt s#mt/ar, used of a pointed sword; Titus Andron. iv. 3. 91. — F. with Icel. skjalla (pt. t. skal, pp. skollinn), to clash, clatter, slam, 
eimeterre, 'a scymitar, or smyter, a kind of short and crooked sword, make a noise ; G. schallen, in comp, erschallen (pt. t. erscholl), to 
much in use among the Turks;* Cot. This accounts for the spelling resound ; Swed. ekalla, to resound. — ^ SKAL, to resound, clash ; 
cimeter. Also Ital. scimitarra, scimitara, 'a turkish orpersian crooked Fick, iii 334. Cf. Lithuan. skaliti, to bark, give tongue; said of a 
sword, a simitar;’ Florio. *rhis accounts for the spelling scimetar. hound. Der. sedd, sb., Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 188, and in Palsgrave; 
fi. It was fully believed to be of Eastern origin. If so, it can hardly sedd-er. And see scald (3). 

be other than a corruption of Pers. shimshlr, shamshir, ‘ a cimeter, a SCOIjIjOP, the same as Scallop, q. v. * -v » 1 

sabre, a sword, a blade ;’ Rich. Diet. p. 909, Lit. ‘lion’s claw.*— 8CONOE (i), a small fort, bulwark. (Du., — F.,— L.?) In Shak. 
Pers. sham, a nail; and shir, a lion; id. pp. 907, 921; Vullers, il Hen. V, iii. 6. 76; also applied to a helmet, C^. Errors, ii. *- 37 ? 
464. y. The Span, is eimitarra, explained by Larramendi from and to the head itself. Com. Errors, i. 2. 79. -O. Du. scAcnfrs (Du. 
Basque cimea, a fine point, and tarra, belonging to; prob. a mere sehans), ‘a fortresse, or a sconce;’ Hexham. We find ateo SwM. 
invention, like his Basque etymology of cigar, _ skans, fort, sconce, steerage ; Dan. skandse, fort, quarter-deck ; G. 

SOINTIIjIiATION^ a throwing out of sparks. (F.,-L.) In schanze, a sconce, fort, redoubt, bulwark ; but none of the^ words 
Minsheu, ed. 1637. [The verb scintillate is much later.]— F. seintil- seem to be original, nor to have any Teut. reel p. They are 
lation, ' a sparkling ; * Cot. - Lat. seintillationem, acc. of scintillatio. - probably all derived from O. F. esconser,* to hide, conceal, ewe^ 
Lat. «cm/i7/afris,pp. of scin/i 7 /arv, to throw out sparks. -Lat. also absconser, 'to hide, keep secret;* Cot. We also find O.F. 

a spark ; a dimin. form, as if from scinta*, Cf. Gk. <nriy%, a spark, eseons (Burguy) and abseonse (Cotgrave) used as past PwUciplm^ 
Perhaps allied to A.S. seitfon, to shine; see Bhine. 4 Lat. abseonm, used (as well as abscon^tus) as pp, of mseondm, 
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to hide ; see Abscond. The Span, ^sconder, Ital. ascondtri, to hide, 
.are directly from the infin. abseondbre ; with the reflexive sense, we 
fmd Span, esconderju, to hide oneself ; and the E. to ensconce oneself 
sinaply means to lie hid in a comer, or to get into a secure nook, 

S Diez derives the Ital. scancia, a book-case, from Bavarian scAanz « 

. schanze, which is doubtless right ; but the G. sckanze may be 
none the less a borrowed word. It is singular that we also find 
G. schmze in the sense of * chance; ' and there can be no doubt 
as to its being borrowed from F. when used in that sense ; for it is 
then from O.F. chaancct chance. And see Sconce (a). Der. en- 
sconce, coined by prefixing en- ; see En-. 

SCONCE (a), a candle-stick. (F.,— L.) Palsgrave has: * Scons, 
to sette a candell in, lanterne a mayn' M. E. sconce. * Sconce, 
Sconsa, vel absconsa, lantemula;* Prompt. Parv. p. 450. *Hec 
absconsa, a scons;* Wright’s Vocab. i. aji, col. i. This clearly 
shews that the word was used to mean a concealed or closely 
covered light; as also we find from Roquefort. — O. F. esconse, a dark 
lantern, Lat. absconsa; Roquefort. Put for absconse.^mljSit. absconsus, 
pp. of absconders ; see Abscond. And see Sconce (1). 

SCOOP, a hollow vessel for ladling cutwater, a large ladle. (Scand.) 
M. E, scope. • Scope, instrument, Vatila, Alveolus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
The pi. scopes, and the verb scopen, to ladle out water, occur in 
Manning's Hist, of England, ed. Fumivall, 8164, 8168 (Stratmann). 
— Swed. skopa, a scoop; O. Swed. skopa, with sense of Lat. haustrum 
(Ihre). + O. Du. schoepe, schuppe, a scoop, shovel ; Hexham. + Dan. 
shuffe, a shovel. + G. schuppe, a shovel. | 3 . Perhaps connected 
with Shovel, q. v. ; though this is not quite clear. But cf. Gk. 
atebpos, a cup, allied to aicapos, a hollow vessel, from CKdirruv, to 
dig. - ^ SKAP, to dig. See Shave. Der. scoop, vb., M. E. scopen, 
as above ; coal-scoop. 

SCOPE, view, space surveyed, space for action, intention. (Ital., 
•»Gk. ; or L.,-Gk.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 4. 5 a. ‘ Wherein . . . 
we haue giuen ouer large a skope ; * Gascoigne’s Works, cd. Hazlitt, 
i. 460. Florio has Ital. scopo, * a marke or but to shoote at, a scope, 

r pose, intent.* We seem to have taken it from Ital., as it is not a 
word, and has a more limited sense in Gk. Otherwise, it is 
from a late Lat. scopus, of which I can find no good account.— 
Gk. uxoir( 5 s, a watcher, spy; also a mark to shoot at. -Gk. root 
SKEIl-, as in oKiirrofiai, I consider, see, spy, — -^SPAK, to spy; 
sec Spy. 

SCORBUTIC, pertaining to, or afflicted with scurvy. (Low L., 
—Low G.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, we find: ^Scorbute 
{scorbutus), the disease called the scurvy ; scorbuticed, pertaining, or 
subject to that disease.’ Formed with suffix -ic from Low Lat. 
scorbutus, which is merely a Latinised form of Low G. schorbock, 
scurvy, also spelt schdrbuuk, scharbock, scorbut ; see Bremen Worter- 
buch, s. V. schdrbuuk. Cf. O. Du. scheur-buyck, * the scurvie in the 
gumms,* Hexham ; Du. scheurbuik. Also G. scharbock, scurvy, tartar 
on the teeth. , p- The etymology seems to have caused difficulty ; 
but it is really obvious. The forms with k must be older than 
those with t, and the senses of Low G. schdrbuuk and of O. Du. 
scheur-buyck are identical. They can only mean ‘rupture of the belly,' 
and must have been applied to denote rupture in the first instance, 
pd afterwards to siraify scurvy. That the two diseases are different, 
is no objection to the etymology ; it merely proves that confusion 
between them at one time existed. y. The Low G. schdrbuuk is 
from seheren,to separate, part aside, tear, rupture, and bunk, the belly; 
60 also Du. scheur-buik, from scheuren, to tear, rend, crack, and bulk, 
the belly. The verbs are allied to E. Shear. The Low G. buuk, 
Du. bulk, G. bauch, are the same as Icel. bukr, the trunk of the body, 
for which see Bulk (2). And see Scurvy. Der. scorbutic-al. 
8COBCH, to bum slightly, bum the surface of a thing. (F.,-L.) 
M. £. seorchen, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. ii. met. 6, 1. 1477 ; 
Ronaans of Partly. 3678. -O.F. escorcher, escorcer, ‘to flay or 
pluck off the skin ; Cot. Cf. Span, escorchar, Ital. scorticare, to 
"y- probably due to Low Lat. excorticare, to take 

off the skin ; Duca^e. — Lat. ex, off ; and cortic-, stem of cortex, 
bark, rind, husk. The verb took up the sense of Lat. excoriare, 
to skin, from ex, and corium, skin; though it is not possible to 
derive scorch from excoriare, as Diez justly remarks. p. We 
might, however, refer scorch to ex and scortum, with the sense of 
• skin * or ‘ hide,’ instead of to ex and cortex. However, it makes 
no very great difference, for the senses of scortum and cortex are 
not far removed, both being from the same^SKAR, to separate, j 
to shear, to which we may also refer the word corium. y. Thus | 
the orig. sense of scorch was to take off the scale or shell, hence, to | 
take off the skin, to bum the surface of any thing ; both scale and 
shell being from the same ^ SKAR. See Shear. I 

SOOBjQ, a notch or line cut ; a reckoning ; twenty. (E.) M. E. 
*«*»•*: ‘ten score tymes;* P. Plowman, B. x. 180. It is supposed 
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^number was denoted by a longer and deeper cut or score. At 


Lowestoff, narrow passages cut in the side of the slope towards 
the sea are called scorn.— A. S. seor, twenty; which occurs, accord- 
ing to Bosworth, in the A. S. version of the Rule of St. Bennet, 
near the end.— A.S. scor-, stem of the pt. t. pi. and pp. of seeran^ 
to shear, cut. See Shear. Cf. Icel. skor, skora, a score, notch* 
incision; Swed. skara, Dan, skaar, the same. Der. score, to cut, 
Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 3 ; also to count by scoring, Chaucer, C. T. 

'sl^BXA , dross, slag from burnt metal. (L., — Gk.) In Holland, 
tr. of Plinie, b. xxxiii. c. 4.— Lat. scorm.— Gk. a/ccjpta, filthy refuse, 
.dross, scum. — Gk. ffuStp, dung, ordure. 4* A. S. scearn, dung. 4 * Skt. 
pakrit, dung. 4- Lat. stercus. p. All from ^ SKAR, to separate; 
see Curtius, i. 305. See Scorn. 

8COB.N, disdain, contempt. (F.,— O. H.G.) M. E. scorn 
(dat. scome), O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 169, 1 . i ; schorn, scham, Ancreu 
Riwle, p. 1 26, 1 . 34 ; skarn, Ormulum, 4403 ; scarn, scorn, Layamon, 
17307. — O.F. escarn, scorn, derision; Burguy. We find O.F. pp. 
pi. esekarnys, glossed by E. scornid, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 144, 1 . 6. 
Cf. Ital. schemo, derision. — O. H. G. skern, mockery, scurrility. 
p. Some connect this word with Icel. sham, dung, dirt ; A. S. sceam, 
the same ; the throwing of dirt being the readiest way of expressing 
scorn ; see Scoria. But Fick (iii. 338) connects it with Gk. axaip- 
€tv, to skip, dance. Der. scorn, verb, M. E. scomen, P. Plowman, 
B. ii. 81, skarnen, Ormulum, 7397, from O.F. escarnir, eschamir, 
which from O. H. G. skerndn, to mock, due to the sb. skern ; also 
scorn-ful, K. Lear, ii. 4. 168 ; scom-ful-ly ; scorn-er, V. Plowman, B. 
xix. 279. 

SCORPION, a stinging insect, a sign of the zodiac. (F.,— L.,— 
Gk.) M. E. scorpion, K. Alisaunder, 5 263. — F. scorpion, ‘ a scorpion ; ’ 
Cot. — Lat. scorpionem, acc. of scorpio, another form of scorpius, a 
scorpion. — Gk. axopmos, a scorpion, a prickly sea-fish, a prickly 
plant ; the lit. sense being ‘sharp’ or stinging. — .^SKARP, to cut, 
pierce ; see Sharp. 

SCOTCH, to cut with narrow incisions. (Scand.) In Shak. 
Cor. iv. 5. 198 ; Macb. iii. 3. 13 ; cf. scotch, sb., a slight cut. Antony, 
iv. 7. 10. The notion is taken from the slight cut inflicted by 
a scutcher or riding-whip ; Cotgrave explains F. verge by ‘ a rod, 
wand, switch, or scutcher to ride with.* This connects scotch with 
prov. E. scutch, to strike or beat slightly, to cleanse flax ; Halliwell. 
The variation of the vowel appears in Norw. skoka, skoko, or skuku, 
a swingle for beating flax (Aasen), which is prob. further allied to 
Swed. skackta, skdkta, to swingle. *Skcickta lin ellerhampa, to swingle 
or scutch flax or hemp ; * Widegren. p. I’erhaps further allied to 
Du. schokken, to jolt, shake, and to £. Shock and Shake. 
SCOT-FREE, free from payment. (E.) Scot means ‘ payment ; * 
we frequently find scot and lot, as in Shak. 1 Hen. IV, v. 4. 115;, 
Ben Jonson, Every Man, ed. Wheatley, iii. 7. 1 1 ; see a paper by 
D. P. Fry on scot and lot, Phil. Soc. Trans. 1867, p. 167. The phrase 
occurs in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 491, in the Laws of Will. I. § v; 

I omnis Francigena, qui tempore Eadwardi propinqui nostri fuit 
in Anglia particeps consuetudinum Anglorum, quod ipsi dicunt an 
hlote et an scote, persolvat secundum legem Anglorum.’ Here 
on, in, by. See also Liber Albus, ed. Riley, pp. 114, 235. — A. S. 
scot, sceot ; as in ledht-gesceot, ledht-sceot, money paid to supply light. 
Bosworth ; Rbme-scott, money paid to Rome, A. S. Chron. an. 1127, 
spelt Rdm-gescot, id. an. 1095. The lit. sense is ‘ contribution/ that 
which is ‘ shot ’ into the general fund. — A. S. scot-, stem of pp. 
of scedtan, to shoot ; see Shoot, Shot. O. Fries, shot, a shot, 
also a payment or scot. 4 " Du. schot. + Icel. shot, a shot, contribu- 
tion, tax. Hh schoss, a shot, a scot. p. The Low G. forms 
originated O. F. escot, a shot, whence escotter, ‘ every one to pay his 
shot, or to contribute somewhat towards it,* Cot. ; disner d escot, ‘ a 
dinner at an ordinary, or whereat every guest pays his part,* id. ; so 
that — a tavern-score, is certainly the same word; cf, ‘Simbo- 

lum, escot de taverne,* Wright’s Voc. i. 134. % The phrase scot and 

lot, as a whole, presents some difficulty, and has been variously inter- 
preted ; the lit. sense is ‘ contribution and share ; * I suppose that 
originally, scot meant a contribution towards some object to which 
othere contributed equally, and that lot meant the privilege and 
liability thereby incurred ; mod. E. subscription and membership. See. 
Mr. FiVs p^r, which is full of information. Doublet, shot, 

SCO uNDREIi, a rascal, worthless fellow. (E.) In Shak. Tw. 
Nt. i. 3. 36 ; and in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Not common in old 
authors; used by Cotgrave to translate F. maraud. Formed, with 
agential suffix -el, from prov. £. and Scottish skunner or scunner, to 
loathe, shun ; the d being excrescent, as usual after n. This word 
scunner was also used as a sb., with much the same sense as scoundrel. 
B. Thus Brockett dves: * Scunner, to nauseate, feel disgust, to 
loathe, to shy, as a horse in harness. It is also applied, figuratively,. 


that, m counting numbers by notches on a stick, every twentieth^ to a man whose courage is not at the sticking place, one who shrinks. 
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tfirough fear.* So also Jamieson*has : *Scunntr^ Seouner, to loathe, skulk, keep aloof, skolli, a skulker, a fox, the devil ; Du,' seuiltn, to 
shudder, hesitate, shrink back through fear; Scunner, Skonner, sb., skulk, lurk, lie hid. 6. That these are connected words is shewn 
loathing, a surfeit ; also, any person or thing which excites di^st.* by Low G. schulen, to hiae oneself, not to let oneself be seen, and the 
Also : * Scunner, vb. trans., to disgust, cause loathing.' To which prov. G. (Ditmarsch) schulen, to hide the eyes, to look slily as if 
must be added, that, as the verb had the form scunner or scouner, it peeping out of a hiding*place, look out, a word noticed by Fick, i. 
was obviously convenient to add the suffix ^el of the agent, to turn it 357. 7. Fick connects these with Dan. skiul, shelter (whence 

into a sb., for the sake of greater distinctness. This would give Bsixi. skiule, to hide), Icel. skjdl, a shelter, cover, which he refers to a 
scouner^l, a fellow causing disgust, a loathsome rascal ; and, with Tcut. base SKEULA, a hiding-place ; from y SKU, to cover, 
the usual insertion of d (which could not but be brought in by the y. Cf. also Icel. skjol^eygr, goggle-eyed, squinting (skjdl- in other 
en^hasis) the form scof/m/rc/ would naturally result. Of course, the compounds having reference to skjdl, a shelter); A. S. scedMge, 
suffix -el (answering to -0/ in A. S. wac-ol, -el in M. E. newefang-el) squint-eyed (Bosworth), spelt scyl-edgede in Wright’s Vocab. i. 45, 
was preferable to the equivalent form -er in this case, to distinguish col. a. Thus the sense is * to peep out of a hiding-place,’ or to look 
the agential suffix from the frequentative one, y. The verb scunner from under the covert of lowering brows. Der. scowl, sb. ; also 
is the frequentative form from A.S. scunian, to ^un; the sc sound scul-k, o.v. 

being preserved (as usual) in the North of England. Hence scoun- SCRABBLiB, to scrawl. (E.) In i Sam. xxi. 13 ; where the 
d-r-el^scun-er-el, one whom one constantly 3 iuns, or merely *a marginal note has ‘ made marks.* Put for scra/»p-/e, frequentative of 
shunner.’ a coward. The word is E., not Scand., because shun is Scrape, q. v. Cf. prov. E. scrabble, to scratch, frequentative of 
not a Scand. word; see Shun. In Barbour’s Bruce, xvii. 651, we scrab, to scratclf, i. e. to scrape (Halliwell). See Scramble, 
have: 'And skunnyrrit tharfor na kyn thing ' = and did not shrink SCBAQGY, lean, rough. (Scand.) Cotgrave translates F. 
through fear one bit on that account ; where the Edinb. MS. has escharde by ‘ a little, lean, or shraggie girle, that looks as if she were 
seounryt ; shewing that skunnyr « scouner. And again, in the same, starved.* It is the same word as M. E. scroggy, covered with under- 
v. 31 1 , where one MS. has schonand (shunning), the other has shown- wood, or straggling bushes. * The wey toward the Cite was strong, 
rand (scunnering), both words meaning ‘dreading;* shewing that thorny, and scroggy;* Gesta Romanorum, ed. Herrtage, p. 19,1. i(). 
skowner is the frequentative of schon. ^ I have no doubt that Cf. Prov. E. scrag, a crooked, forked branch, also, a lean thin 
this solution, here first proposed, is the right one. Wedgwood con- person (Halliwell) ; shrags, the ends of sticks. Also prov. E. scrog, 
nects it with scumber or scummer, to dirty ; which would only give a stunted bush, scroggy, abounding in underwood, scrogs, blackthorn, 
scumbrel. E. Miillcr refers us to Ital. scondaruolo, but scondaruole scroggy, twisted, stunted, scrog-legs, bandy-legs, (id.) — Swed. dial, 
(not scondaruolo) merely means blindman’s buff (see Florio), and the shraka, a great dry tree, also (sarcastically) a long lean man ; whence 
vowel o would not pass into ou, not to mention that Florio probably gobb-skrahan, a weak old man (Rietz). Allied to Swed. dial, skrohk, 
put u for V, and meant Ital. scondaruole, as Blount understood it. anything wrinkled or deformed, skrukka, to shrink together, skrugeg, 
Mahn refers us to G. schandkerl (which he seems to have invented), crooked, skrukkug, wrinkled (Rietz). Also to Norweg. skrokken, 
the true G. word being schandbube ; and the passage of G. a into E. wrinkled, uneven, pp. of the strong verb skrekka (pt. t. skrakk), to 
ou is simply impossible. Besides, we need not go to G. or Ital. when shrink (Aasen). p. Evidently scraggy is for scrakfy, formed 
the word can be fairly explained as English. from skrakk, pt. t. of skrekka, to shrink, which is cognate with E. 

SCOITK, to cleanse by hard rubbing, to pass quickly over. (F.,— Shrink, q. v. Mr. Wedgwood also notes ; * a lean scrag, which is 

L. ) M. E. scottmi; scowryn awey ruste ;* Prompt. Parv. ‘As any nothing but skin and bones; Bailey. Frisian skrog is used in the 

bason scoured newe;* Rom. of the Rose, 540. — O.F. escurer, ‘to same sense, whilst Dan. si^rog signifies carcase, the hull of a ship, 
scowre ;* Cot. Cf. Span, escurare; O. Ital. scurare, ‘to skoure dishes, Scrag of mutton, the bony part of the neck ; scraggy, lean and bony.’ 
to rub or cleanse hamesse,’ Florio. [Hence also Swed. skura, Dan. He also notes Gael, sgreag, to shrivel (also cognate with shrink), 
skure, to scour; the word not occurring in Icelandic.] — Lat. whence sgreagach, dry, rocky, sgreagag, an old shrivelled woman, 

to take great care of, of which the pp. excuratus occurs in Plautus ; sgreagan, anything dry, shrunk, or shrivelled. Cf. Irish sgreag, a 
sec Diez. — Lat. ex, here used as an intensive prefix ; and curare, to rock, Der. scr^gi-ness. 

take care, from cura, care. See Ex- and Cure. Der. scour-er. SCBAMBIjE, to catch at or strive for rudely, struggle after; 

SCOURGE, a whip, instrument of punishment. (F., — L.) M.E. struggle. (E.) ‘And then she’ll scramble too;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, 
scourge, Wyclif, John, ii. 15 ; schurge, O.E. Homilies, i. 283, 1 . ii; Mons. Thomas, i. 3. ‘I’ll yet amongst them;’ id. Captain, ii. I 

Ancren Riwle, p. 418. — O. F. escorgie (see Littre), mod, F. escourgee, (Jacomo). ‘ The cowardly wretch fell down, crying for succour, and 
^courgee, a scourge. Cot. has escourgee, * a thong, latchet, scourge, scrambling through the legs of them that were about him Sidney, 
or whip.* Cf. Ital. scuriata, scuriada, a scourging ; O. Ital. scoria, ‘a Arcadia, b. ii. (R.) Not found in M.E. A frequentative form of prov. 
whip, scourge,* scoriare, ‘ to whip,* scoriata, scoriada, ‘ a whipping ; E. scramb, to pull, or rake together with the hands {Yorks.), scramp, 
also, the same as scoria* i. e. a whip; Florio. p. The Ital, to catch at, to snatch (iVbr/A; in Halliwell). It may also be regarded 
scoriata answers to Lat, excoriata, lit. flayed off, hence a strip of skin as a nasalised form of prov. E. scrabble, to scramble (Somersets.), 
or shread of leather for a whip ; pp, of excoriare, to strip of skin. — allied to scraffle, to scramble (Halliwell), and scrapple, to grub about 
Lat. ex, off ; and corium, skin ; see Ex- and Cuirasa. 7. We (Oxon.), which is the frequentative of prov. E. scrap, to scratch 
might explain the O. Ital. verb scoriare directly from Lat. eoccoriare, (East.) Halliwell cites ‘to scrappe as a henne dose* from a MS. 
to excoriate, to flay by scourging. Der. scourge, M. E. scourgen, Rob. Diet, of a. d. i 540 ; which is merely E. scrape. Thus scramble is the 
of Glouc. p. 263, 1 . 13. frequentative of a nasalised form of Scrape, q.v. And see Scrab- 

SCOUT (i), a spy. (F., — L.) M.E. scoute (spelt scout, but ble. Der. sera sb.; scrambl-er, 

riming with oute). Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1 . 2218.— O.F. escoute, SCRAP, a small piece, shred. (Scand.) M.E. scrappe, ‘And 

' a spie, eave-dropper, also, a scout, scout-watch ; ’ Cot. Verbal sb. also jif I my^t gadre any scrappes of the releef of the twelf ciipes,* 
from escouter, * to hearken ;’ id. -Lat, auseultare, to hearken ; see i. e. any bits of the leavings of the twelve baskets (in the miracle of 
Auscultation. p. The transfer in sense, from listening to the loaves); Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 15. (Rather Scand. than E.) 
spying, causes no difficulty ; the O. F. escoute means, both listener — Icel. skrap, scraps, trifles, from skrapa, to scrape, scratch ; Dan. 

and spy. * skrab. scrapings, trash, from skrabe, to scrape ; Swed. a/skrap, 

SCOUT (2), to ridicule, reject an idea. (Scand.) In Todd's servings, refuse, dregs, from skrapa, to scrape. See Scrape. 
Johnson ; noted as a vulgar word, Cf. Lowland Scotch scout, * to SGRAPB^ to remove a surface with a sharp instrument, shave, 
pour forth any liquid forcibly ;* Jamieson, The latter sense is scratch, save up. (Scand.) M. E. scrapien, scrapen, also shrapien, 
closely related to sAoo^-Icel. skuta, skuti, a taunt ; cf. skdta, to jut shrapen (Stratmann). ‘ But ho so schrape my mawe ’-unless one 
out, allied to skota, skotra, to shove, skoi-yr1Si, scoffs, taunts, and to were to scrape my maw; P. Plowman, B. v. 124. Spelt shreapien, 
the strong verb skjdta (pt. t. skaut, pi. skutu, pp. skotinn), to shoot. Ancren Riwle, p. 116, 1 . 15. (Rather Scand. than E.)-Icel. skrapa, 
a, Swed. skjuta, (i) to shoot, (3) to shove, push^ skjuta skulden pd, to scrape; Swed. skrapa; Dan. skrabe. + Du. schrapen, to ^r™. 
to thrust the blame on ; Dan. skyde, (i) to shoot, (3) to shove ; skyde + A. S. seearpian, to scarify ; A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 76, 1 . 13. 6. The 

skylden paa, to thrust the blame on; skyde vand, to repel water. A.S. form seearpian is clearly allied to A.S. sc^arp, sharp ; thus to 
Thus the sense is to shoot, push away, reject. See Shoot. scrape is ‘ to use a sharp instrument ; * see Sharp. Der. scrapdng, ■ 

SCOUT (3), a projecting rock. (Scand.) In place-names, as tcrap-er; scrap, q.y., scrabb-le, q.v., scramb-le, q.v. 

VjBytOrScout, ‘The steep riclges of rocks on Beethara-fell (West- SCRATCH, to scrape with a pointed instrument or with theuaus, 
moreland) are called sco«/s A Bran New Wark (E. D.S.), 1 . 193, (Scand.) The word to scratch has resulted froni the confusion of • 
footnote. - Icel. skka, to jut out ; see Scout (2). M. E. scratten, to scratch, with M. E. cracchen, vdth the Same J»n8e.> 

SOOV 0 X, to look angry, to lower or look gloomy. (Scand.) 1. M. E. scratten, to scratch. Prompt. Parv. ; Pricke of Conscience, 

M. E. scoulen; spelt scow/tf. Prompt. Parv. The devils who gather 7378; Ancren Riwle, p. 186, note b. TJis form is for 

Vound a dying man are said to ‘si^ow/ and stare;’ Pricke of Conscience, ecarten^, from a base SKART, lengthened form qfy^*SK.AR, to 

2335.-Dan. skule, to scowl, cast down the eyes. Cf. Icel. skeila, to,^shcar, cut. A closely allied base SKARD appears in E. shtird aoA 
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iAta/. Wc may explain to terat by to shear slightly, scrape, grate. 
The word uraptmns paralld with it, from the base SKARP; and the 
difference in sense and form between scrape and serat is very slight. 
Lastly, the form sertu is rather Scand. than E . ; cf. Dan. skrade^ to 
creak ; Norweg. and Swed. ehratta, to laugh loudly or harshly, Nor- 
weg. skratlat to rattle (Aasen), Swed. dial, shrata, to frighten away 
animals ; words significant of sharp, grating sounds. 2. M. E. 
eracehent P. Plowman, B. prol. 154, 186. Apparently put for eratsen. 
»Swed. kraisa, to scrape, krais, a scraper, formed with sufiix -so from 
kraita, to rake, scrape, scratch, cf. kraita, sb., a rake ; Dan. kradse, to 
scratch. So also Du. krassen (for kratsen ?), to scratch ; G. kratzen, 
to ^ratch ; all from a base KART, to scrat^, from jJ KAR, to cut, 
which is merely ^ SKAR, to cut, with loss of initial s, and appears 
in Gk. aslptiv, to shear, Skt. kri, to injure, ^r<, to wound. <([ Hence 
seraiten and eraeeken are from the same root and mean much the 
same thing, so that confusion between them was easy enough. Der. 
scratch, sb., scrcUchrer, Doublet, grate (2). 

SCRAWIi, to write hastily or irregularly. (E.) A late word, 
used by Swift and Pope (Rich., and Todd). The aw («• au) denotes 
a long vowel or diphthong ; better spelt serall, with a as in all. 

• To scroll, or scrawl, to scribble, to write after a sorry careless 

manner ; ' Phillips, ed. 1 706. It appears to be nothing but a care- 
less form of Scrabble, a. v. Cf. also E. scribble, and prov. E. scribble- 
scrohbU, scribbling (North). The peculiar form seems due to 

confusion with prov. E. scrawl, to crawl (West) in Halliwell ; he 
cites ‘ To scroll, stir, motito * from Coles, Lat. Diet. To which add ; 

• The ryuer shall scraule [swarm] with frogges,* Exod. viii. 3 ; in 
Coverdale*s version. This word is merely E. crawl, with prefixed s, 
added in some cases with the idea of giving greater emphasis ; see 
Crawl. Der. scrawl, sb., scrawl-er. 

SOREIAM, to cry out shrilly. (Scand.) M. E. scremen, Polit. 
Songs, p. 158, 1 . 9; screamen, Hali Meideiihad, p. 37, last line but 
one. Icel. skrama, to scare, terrify ; Swed. skr'ama, Dan. skretmme, 
to scare. p. Hence it appears that the E. word has preserved 
what was doubtless the oldest sense of these Scand. words, viz. * to 
cry aloud,* as the means of imposing or of expressing terror ; we still 
commonly use scream with especial reference to the effects of sudden 
fright. Cf. Swed. sbran, a scream, skrdna, to whimper, which is 
merely a parallel form. y. In precisely the same way, the Dan. 
skreskke, to scare, is related to E. shriek. The forms screa-m, scree-eh, 
and Lowland Sc. skir-l, to ciy shrilly, are all various extensions from 
the Teut. base SKRl, to cry aloud, occurring in G. schreien, Swed. 
skria, Du. schreijen, to cry aloud or shriek. — y SKAR, to make a 
noise ; Pick, i. 242. Cf. G. schallen, to resound. See Soreeoh, 
Shriek. Der. scream, sb. 

SCRiEiSCH, to shriek, cry aloud. (Scand.) ' Whilst the screech- 
owl, screeching loud ;* Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 383 ; where the first folio has 
scritch-owle, scritching. Also spelt scrike, Spenser, F. Q. vi. 5. t8. 
Baret (1580) has scriek. M. E. scriken, skryken, schrichen, schriken, 
Chaucer, C.T. 15406 (Six-text, B. 4590) ; spelt shriken, O.E. Homi- 
lies, ii. 181, 1 . 2. — Icel. skrwkja, to shriek; cf. skrikja, to titter (said of 
suppressed laughter) ; Swed. skrika, to shriek ; Dan. skrige, to shriek ; 
skrige af Skrak, to shriek with terror. + Irish sgreach-aim, I shriek ; 
Gael, sgreach, sgreuch, to screech, scream ; W. ysgrechio, to scream. 
p. All from 4/ SKARK or SKARG, to make a noise ; whence Icel. 
shark, a noise, tumult, Skt. kharj, to creak, Russ, skrejetate, to gnash 
the teeth ; extended from y SKAR, to make a noise. See Soreaiu. 
Der. screech, sb., answering to Swed. skrik, Dan. skrig, Irish sgreach, 
Gael, sgreuch, W. ysgrwh\ also screech-owl. And see shrike. 
Doublet, shriek, which is merely a variant, due to the alteration of 
sc to sh at the beginning and the preservation of k at the end. 
8 CRB 2119 ’ • that which shelters from observation, a partition ; also, 
a coarse riddle or sieve. (F., - Teut. ?) 1. M. E. scren ; spelt serene. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 450 ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 197, col. a.-O. F. escran, 
*a skreen to set between one and the fire, a tester for a bed ; * Cot. 
Mod. F. icran* p. Of doubtful origin ; Diez refers it to G. 
schragen, a trestle, stack (of wood) ; we may also note G. schranne, 
a railing (answering to Ae E. sense of partition made of open work) ; 
and G. schranke, a bamer, schranken, the lists (at a tournament) ; cf. 
schranken-fenster, a lattice or grate-window. y. Fick (i. 813) con- 
nects G. schras^ and with each other and with Lat. scrinium 

(whence £. Snrine). Wc cannot derive screen from Lat. scrinium, 
as we know that the latter word became escrin or escrain in O. F., and 
shrine in E. 2 . In the sense of coarse riddle, it is spelt skreine in 
Tusser’s Husbandry, sect. 17, st. 16 (E. D. S.), and is the same word 
as the above. * A screen for gravel or com is a grating which wards 
off the coarser particles and prevents them from coming through ; * 
Wedgwood. Der. screen, verb, Hamlet, iii. 4. 3. 

SOREW (i), a cylinder with a spiral groove or ridge on its sur- 
foce, used as a fastening or as a mechanical power. (F.,— L. ? or Teut.?) 
Better spelt scrue, as in Cotgrave; the selling screw is due to con- . 


^fusion with screw (2) below. Spelt screw in Minshen, ed. 1627 . m 
O. F. escrotie, * a scrue, the hole or hollow thing wherein the vice of 
a presse, &c. doth turn ; * Cot. Mod. F. Scrou. p. Of uncertain 
origin. Diez derives it from Lat. scrbbem, acc. of scrobs, a ditch, 
trench, also a hole. This word appears to be from a base SKARBH, 
closely allied to SKARP, to cut, as in Lat. scalpers, sculpere; see 
Scrofula, Sculpture. y. Diez thinks the F. word can hardly 
be derived from the Teutonic ; we find G. schraube, a screw, Du. 
schraef, Icel. skmlfa, Swed. skruf, a screw, peg, Dan. skrue ; words of 
which the root does not seem to be known ; though they may be 
from the Teut. base SKRU, to cut ; Fick, iii. 339. The E. word 
is certainly from the F., as Scheler rightly remarks. Der. screw, 
ve rb, Macb. i. 7. 60 ; screw-driv-er, screw-propell-er, screw-steamer. 
SOiBEW (2), a vicious horse. (E.) A well-known term in modem 
E., not noticed in Johnson or Halliwell. The same word as shrew, a 
vicious or scolding woman, spelt screws in Political Songs, ed. 
Wright, p. 153, 1 . 13. See Shrew. Doublet, shrew. 
SC^IBBIjE, to write carelessly. (L. ; with E. sujffix.) * Scribled 
forth in hast at aduewture ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 56 c. Formed 
with the frequentative suffix -le from scribe, sb. ; the suffix giving 
it a verbal force. Similarly, we find G. schreibler, a scribbler, from 
schreiben, to write. See Scribe. Der. scribble, sb., scribbl-er. 
SCRIBE, a writer, a clerk, an expounder of the Jewish law. (L.) 
First in use as a scriptural term, and taken directly from I^tin; 
Littrd does not trace the F. scribe beyond the i6th centuiy. M. E. 
scribe, Wyclif, Matt. viii. 19. — Lat. scriba, a writer, Matt. viii. 19 
(Vulgate). — Lat. scribere, to write (pp. scriptus), orig. to scratch 
marks on a soft surface, to cut slightly ; allied to scrobs, a ditch, and 
scalpers, to cut. — y SKARBH, extended form of y SKAR, to cut, 
whence also Gk. ypdpuy, and A.S. grafan ; see Grave (1). Der. 
scribb-le, q. v. ; and see scrip (2), script, script-ure, scriv-en-er. Also 
(from Lat. scribere), ascribe, circumscribe, describe, inscribe, pre- 
scribe, proscribe, subscribe, transcribe (for transscribe) ; also (from 
pp. scriptus) ascript-ion, circumscription, conscript, descript-ion, in- 
script-ion, manuscript, non-de-script, prescription, prescript-ive, pro- 
script-ion, postscript, rescript, subscript-ion, super-script-ion, tran^ 
script, transcript-ion, &c. Also shrive, shrift, Shrove-tide. 
SCRIMMAGE, the same as Skirmish, q.v. 

SCRIP (i), a small bag or wallet. (Scand.) M. E. scrippe. King 
Horn, ed. Lumby, 1061 ; Chaucer, C. T. 7319. - Icel. skreppa, a 
scrip, bag; Norweg. skreppa, a knapsack (Aasen); Swed. dial. 
skrdppa, a bag (Rietz), Swed. skrdppa, a scrip ; O. Swed. skreppa 
(Ihre). + O. Du. scharpe, schaerpe, scerpe, a scrip, pilgrim’s wallet 
(Oudemans) ; Low G. schrap, a scrip. (Brem. Wort.) Allied to G. 
scherbe, a shred. The orig. sense is ‘ serm?,* because made of a scrap 
or shred of skin or other material. See Scrap, Scarf (i). 

SCRIP (2), a piece of writing, a schedule. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 2. 3. The same word as script, the t dropping off in 
common talk ; see Script. 

SCRIPT, a piece of writing. (F., - L.) ‘ Euery script and bond ; " 
Chaucer, C. T. 9571. — O. F. escript, ‘ a writing; * Cot. — Lat. scriptum, 
a thing written, neut. of scriptus, pp. of scribere, to write ; see Scribe. 
Der. manuscript, rescript, transcript. 

SCRIPTURE, writing, the Bible. (F., — L.) Scripture, in the 
sense of * bible,* is short for holy scripture, or rather, The Hdy Scrip- 
tures. M. E. scripture ; the pi. scripturis is in Wyclif, Luke, xxiv. 27, 
O. F. escripture, * writ, scripture, writing ; ’ Cot. — I^t. scriptura, a 
writing. - Lat. scripturus, fut. part, of scribere, to write ; see Scribe. 
Der. s criptur -al. 

SCRIVEBTER, a scribe, copyist, notary. (F., — L.) Properly a 
scriven ; the suffix -er (of the agent) is an E. addition. M. E. 
skrivenere, Lydgate, Complaint of Black Knight, st. 28 ; formed with 
suffix -ere froni M. E. scriuein, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 44, 1 . 30.— O. F. 
escrivain, • a scrivener ; * Cot. Cf. mod. F. icrivain. Span, escribano, 
Ital. scrivano. — Low Lat. scribanum, acc. of scribanus, a notary ; 
extended from scriba, a scribe ; see Scribe. 

SCROFX 71 .A, a disease characterised by chronic swellings of the 
glands. (L.) Called ‘ the king’s evil,’ because it was supposed the 
touch of a king could cure it ; see Phillips, Diet., 8 cc. In Phillips, 
ed. 1706; Blount (1674) has the adj. scrofulous. Lat. scrofula i 
usually in ip\. scrofulce, scrofulous swellings. The lit. signification of 
scrofula is a little pig ; dimin. of scrofa, a breeding sow. The reason 
for the* name is not certainly known, but perhaps it is from the 
swollen appearance of the glands. It is remarkable that the Gk. 
name (xoi/wSci) for swollen or scrofulous glands appears to be simi- 
larly connected with a pig. p. The Lat. scrofa means 

‘ a digger,' from the habit of swine, who are fond of ‘ rooting * or 
turning up the earth ; allied to scrobs, a ditch. The parallel Gk. 
word is ypofupds, allied to ypdxpuv, to scratch ; and both yp&Aety and 
scrofa are from the same y SKARBH, extension of y SKAR, to 
cut. See Grave (1). Der. scroful-ous; and see screw (x). 
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BCBrOLIi, a roll of paper or parchment, a schedule. (F.,—Teut.)^(Rietz), allied to Swed. ikjvta, to shoot, and to Icel. skjdta, to shoot, 
Setyllf formerly also scrawl, is a contraction of scrouhel, a dimin. form also to slip or scud away, abscond. I^e Shoot. C I unhesitatingly 
(^th suffix -e/) of scrowe or serout, the earlier form of the word. The reject Grem's interpretation of A.S, scudan by ‘ scud j * it only occurs in 
dimin. form does not appear to be earlier than about a. d. 1 500, but one passage, where it may better mean to Shudder * or * shiver.' We 
the M. E. scroue, scrowe, is much older. Palsgrave (a.d. 1530) gives never find M.E. scudden, so that there is no connecting link between 
both scrolls and scrowe, and equates both to F. rolls, Fabyan also A. S. scudan and Shakespeare’s scud. The W. ysguth, a scud, whisky 
has both forms: 'He [Rich, II.] therefore redde the scrawls of in S purre ll, is of no value here. Der. (3), q. v. 

resignacyon hymselfe/ an. 1398 (ed. Ellis, p, 547) ; » wherefore, SCUPFIiB, to struggle, fight confusedly. (Scand.) In Beaum. 

knowynge that the sayd Baylly vsed to here scrowys and prophecie and B'letcher, Philaster, v. 1. The frequentative form of scuff, pre- 
aboute hym,* an. 1449 (id. p. 624). M. E. serous, scrowe ; spelt serow, served in prov. E. scuff to shuffle in walking, Wsst\ Halliwell.* 
Prompt. Parv. ; pi. scrawls, Wyclif, Matt, xxiii. 5 (earlier version Swed. skuffa, to push, shove, jog ; allied to E. shove, O. Du. scAu/- 
only) ; scrowe, Ancren Riwle, p. 282, last line. - O.F. escroue, *a felsn, to drive on, also, to run away, i.e. to shuffle off; allied to Du. 
scrowle ; * Cot. Spelt escroe in the 14th cent. (Littrd) ; mod. F. schuivsn, to shove. Thus to scuffle is * to keep shoving about.’ See 
dcrou ; the Low Lat. escroo occurs a.d. 1386 (Ducange). To which Shufile, Shove. Der. scuffle, sb., Antony, i. 1.7. 
must be added that the dimin. form escroele actually occurs, in the SCIJIjK, SKlJIiK, to hide oneself, lurk. (Scand.) M.E. sculksn, 
sense of strip, as cited by Littrd, s. v. dcrou ; thus proving the origin skulken, Pricke of Conscience, 1788 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 93, 1. 4 ; whence 
of E. scroll beyond all doubt. fi. Of Teut. origin. -• O. Du. the sb. scolkynge, Rob. of Glouc. p. 256* 1. Ii.«-Dan. ^ulke, to sculk, 
schroode, a strip, shred, slip of paper (Oudemans) ; allied to schroden, slink, sneak ; Swed. skolka, to play the truant. Allied to Icel. skoUa, 
to cut off (id.) Cf. Icel. sltrd, a scroll; allied to Norweg. skraa, to to sculk, keep aloof. The base is SKULK, extended from 

cleave (shred), and Dan. sleraae, to hull com, in which the d has dis- SKUL ; just as lur~k is from lower. The shorter base occurs in Du. 
appeared. Thus the orig. sense is a * shred,* i. e. strip or slip of parch* schuilen. Low G. sckulen, to sculk, to lurk in a hiding-place ; from 
ment. See Shred, Shard. Dan. skiul, Icel. skjdl, a place of shelter ; see further under Scowl, 

8CBUB, to rub hard. (E.) M. 'E, serobben, to rub down a horse ; 1 which exhibits the shorter form. 

King Alisaunder, 4310, Not found in A. S., but prob. an E. word, SCUIjXi (i), the cranium ; see Skull. 

see below. 4* schrobben, to scrub, wash, rub, chide. -4 Dan. SCXJIiL (2), a small, light oar. (Scand.^ • a little oar, to 
skrubbe, to scrub, rub ; cf. skrubbet, adj., rough, rugged, scabrous. 4 row with ; Sculler^ a boat rowed with sculls, or the waterman that 
Swed. shruhba, to rub, scrub. (5. The Norweg. skrubb means a manages it ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. Also in the phrase * rowing scull* 
scrubbing-brush (Aasen); and skrubba is a name for the dwarf cornel- Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1. 351. We also find * the old sculler* i. e. 
tree, answering to E. shrub, A. S. scrobh, a shrub. The likeness Charon ; Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, i. i (Cupid's 7th speech), 
between A. S. scrobb, a shrub, and M. E. scrobben, to scrub, can hardly Dryden oddly uses sculler with the sense of * boat ; * tr. of Virgil, 
be accidental ; and, from the analogy of broom, we may conclude that Georg, b. iv. 1. 735. ‘ Scull to rowe with, auiron; Scullar, batellier ;* 
the original scrubbing-brush was a branch of a shrub, and that the Palsgrave. p. To be connected with Lowland Sc. skul, skull, 
vb. is from the sb. In fact, we still use scrubby as an epithet of a skoll, a goblet or large bowl, which is a Scand. word, viz. Swed. sk&l, 
plant, with the sense of shrubby, i. e. mean, small, or rough (cf. Dan. a base, bowl, one of the scales of a balance (Widegren) ; Icel. skdl, 
skrubbet, rough, cited above) ; and we even extend the same epithet a bowl, a hollow, dish of a balance ; Dan. skaal, a bowl, cup. (The 
to meanness of conduct, and the like. Cf. also Du. schrobber, change of vowel is remarkable, but occurs again in Skml, q. v.) 
swabber, scrub, hog, scoundrel, fool, scrape-penny; ’ O. Du. schrobber, y. Richardson, without authority, defines a scull as *a boat,' and so 
‘a rubber, a scraper, a scurvie fellow;’ Hexham. And note Lowland connects ‘ boat ’ with the idea of * shell,* or hollow vessel ; this can 
Sc. scrubber, * a handful of heath tied tightly together for cleaning hardly be right. Every rowing man knows the essential difference 
culinary utensils, Teviotdale;' Jamieson. See Shrub. Der. scrub, between sculls and oars to consist in this, that the blade of the scull 
sb., ‘a mean fellow, a worn-out brush, low underwood,' Webster; is hollowed out, as it were, and slightly curved, whilst the oar-blade 
scrubh-ed, mean, Merch. Ven. v. 162 ; scruhb-y, adj., mean ; scrubb-er, is much flatter ; oars for sea-boats are quite flat. We may at once 

SCRtJFXiEi, a small weight, a doubt, perplexity, reluctance to explain scull from Icel. skdl, a hollow ; Swed. skSlig, * concave, 
act. (F., — L.) * It is no consience, but a foolish scruple ; ' Sir T. hollow,' Widegren. Thus a scull is an oar with a slightly concave 

More, Works, p. 1435 c. ’ Would not haue bene too scrupulous ; * blade, like the dish of a balance. See Scale (2). Der. scull, verb; 
Frith, Works, p. 143, col. 3.»F. scrupule, *a little sharp stone fall- scull-er, as above. 

ing into a mans shooe, and hindering him in his gate [gait] ; also, a SCUIiL (3), a shoal of fish. (E.) In Shak. Troilus, v. 5. a a. 
scruple, doubt, fear, difficulty, care, trouble of conscience ; also, a M. E, senile. Prompt. Parv. A variant of Shoal, q. v. 
scruple, a weight amounting unto the third part of a dram ; ’ Cot. — SCUXiIjEjB.ir, a room for washing dishes, and the like. (E.) The 
Lat. scrupulum, acc. of scrupulus, a small sharp stone ; hence, a small word is really E., though the suffix -y is French ; this suffix is added 
stone used as a weight, a small weight ; also, a stone in one’s shoe, by analogy with pantr-y, butter-y (really bottler~y), so as to denote the 
an uneasiness, difficulty, small trouble, doubt. Dimin. of scrupus, a place or room where the washing of dishes went on. Sculler is a 
sharp stone. Formed from a base SKRXJ ^ SK\JR, to cut, ap- remarkable alteration of swiller, i.e. a washer, from the verb swill, 
pearing in Skt. kshur, to cut, scratch, furrow, khur, to cut, chhur, to to wash, A. S. sunlian ; see SwUl. This is proved by the history of 
cut, Gk. ffAvpov, chippings of stone, fvpdv, a razor. Cf. V^KAR, to the word, in which two changes took place: (i) from swiller to 
cut ; see Shear. Der. scrupul-ous, from F. scrupuleux, ‘scrupulous,* squiller ; and (3) from squillery to scullery, 1. We find occasional 
Cot., from Lat. scrupulosus ; scruptd-ous^ly, -ness. change of orig. initial sw to squ, due perhaps to an Eastern dialect. 

SCBXJTlinr, a strict examination, careful enquiry. (L.) Spelt Levins writes squaine for swain. Another clear instance is in the 
scruteny, Skelton, Garl, of Laurel, 783 ; cf. F. scrutine, ‘ a scrutiny ; ' M.E. swelter (allied to mod. E. sultry), spelt squaltryn in the Prompt. 
Cot, Englished from L. serii^wiMwi, a careful enquiry. — Lat. scrw/ari, Parv., p. 471; and on the very same page we have: *squyllare, 
to search into carefully, lit. to search among broken pieces. — Lat. dysche-wescheare, Lixa\* i.e. squiller for swiller. 2. Again, in 
scruta, broken pieces, old trash ; prob. from the base SKRU, to cut the same, p. 450, we find : ‘ Scorel, or squerel, beest ; * i. e. scorel for 
up, for which see Scruple. Der. scrutin-ise, scrutin-eer. And squirrel ; and by the same change, squillery would become scollery or 
see in-scrut-able. scullery (for the change from sco to scu observe ‘ scome, or scum * on p. 

SCUD, to run quickly, run before the wind in a gale. (Scand.) In 449 of the same). p. For further examples, note : ‘ How the 
Shak. Venus, 301. We also have prov. E. scud, a slight rapid or sxpuylw of the le^yn ; ’ Rob. of Brunne, Handlynge Synne, 1. 5913 
flying shower of rain (Shropshire, and elsewhere) ; Lowland Sc. scud- (in Spec, of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 61). ‘The pourvayours of 
din-stanes, thin stones made to skim the surface of water, as an the buttlarye [buttery] and pourvayours of the squylerey Ordinances 
amusement, answering exactly to Dan. skud-steen, a stone quoit. The and Regulations of the Royal Household, 4to, 1 790, p. 77 » ‘ 
frequentative oi scud is prov. E. scuttle, to walk fast, to hurry along, geaunt-squylloure* ibid. p. 81 ; cited in Halliwell. ' All suche other 
often used with precisely the same force as scud ; the weakened form as shall lon^ [belong] unto the squyllare ; * Rutland Papers, p. 100 ; 
scuddle, to run away quickly, is given in Bailey, vol. i. ed. 1 735* Halliwell, Moreover, Rob. of Brunne tills us that the squyler 

Hence scud is a weakened form of scut or scoot ; cf. prov. E. ‘ to go above mentioned * meked hymself ouer skyle [exceedingly] Pottes 
like scooter, i.e. very quick, East* (Halliwell); and scoot is offly anddysshes for to mele* i.e. swyle, swill, as required by the rime; 
another form of shoot. Precisely ffie same weakening of < to d occurs 1. 5838. There is, in fact, no doubt as to the matter. Y* The 
in Danish, and the nautical term to scud is of Danish origin. — Dan. change from swiller to squiller or sculler in the dialect of the East of 
sfyde, to shoot, to push, to shove ; skyde i fro, to run to seed ; skyde Eng:land was obviously caused by the influence of Dan. skylle, Swed, 
vand, to repel water; skyde aver stevn (lit. to shoot over the stem), to skblja, to wash, rinse, Icel. skola, sky la, to wash. If (w seems 
shoot ahead, i. e. scud along, as a nautical term ; Dan. skud-, a shoot- likely) these words are cognate with A. S. swihan, the form of the 
mg, used in compounds, as in skud-aar, leap-year, skud-steen, a base must be SKWAL or SKWIL, as in Swed. sqvala, to gush, Norw. 
•scudding-stane;’ Swed. skutta, to leap, Swed. dial, skuta, a sledge dish-water. 8. We may further suppose that the change 
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from millery or squillery io sctdleryyr^ helped out by some confusion®* afflicted with it ; an E. adaptation, probably, of the LowLat. n^edical 
with O. F. esewlle (from Lat. scutella\ a dish ; so that a scullery term scorbutus ; see Soorbutio. Also scurvi 4 y, •ness. 
was looked on as a place for dishes rather than as being merely the SCtTTCH, to dress flax ; see Scotch. 

place for washing them. ^ Scullion is of different origin; SCUTCHEON, a painted shield. (F.,-»L) M. E. seotchynct 

see below. scochone^ Prompt. Parv. The same as Escutcheon, q. v. 

^CUXiXiION, a kitchen menial. (F.,i«L.) In Shak. Haml. ii. a. SCUTIEOItM, shield-shaped. (F.,—L.) In Blount, ed. 1674. 
616. * Their smooked scolions faces, handes, and feete;* Barnes, * Scutiforme os, the whirl-bone of the knee;' Phillips, ed. 1706.* 
Works, p. 34T,col. a. *Sc<mlyon of the kechyn, smillon ;* Palsgrave. O. F. scutiforme^ ‘ fashioned like a scutcheon, shield-fashion ; ' Cot. 
This word has undoubtedly been long understood as if it were con- -^Lat. scuti-t for scu/o, crude form of scutum, a shield ; and form-a, 
nected with scullery, and the connection between the two words in form, shape ; see Escutcheon and Form. 

the popular mind may have influenced its form and use. But it is BCtlTTIiE (1), a shallow basket, a vessel for holding coal. (L.) 
impossible to connect them etymologically; and Wedgwood well M. E. scotille. *Hec sculella, a scotylle;* Wright's Vocab. i. 357, 
says that ‘it has a totally different origin/ which he points out — F. col. i. — A.S. scutel, a dish, bowl. ‘Catinus, scutel;* Wright’s Voc. 
escouillon, ‘a wispe, or dishclout, a maukin or drag, to cleanse or i. 290, col. i.— Lat. scutella, a salver or waiter; dimin. of scutra, a 
sweepe an oven ;* Cot. 'In the same yrny malkin, mawkin, is used tray, dish, or platter, also spelt scuta. Prob. allied to scutum, a 
both for a kitchen-wench and for the clout which she plies ; ' Wedg- shield. Der. coal-scuttle. Doublet, shillet. 
wood. p. The F. escouillon is the same as escouvillon. Cot. The SCIJTTIiE (a), an opening in the hatchway of a ship. (F., 

latter form answers to Span, escobillon, & sponge for a cannon ; formed Span., — Teut.) * Scuttles, square holes, capable for the body of a 

with suffix -on (Lat. -ionem) from escobilla, a small brush, dimin. of man to pass thorough at any hatch-way, or part of the deck, into any 
escoha, a brush, broom, which is cognate with Ital. scopa, a broom, a room below ; also, those little windows and long holes which are cut 
birch-tree. — Lat. scopa, used in pi. scopce, thin twigs, a broom of out in cabbins to let in light ; ' Phillips, ed. 1 706. And in Cotgrave. 
tyrigs. 7. The lit. sense of scoptB may be ‘ cuttings,* from y SKAP, —O.F. escoutilles, pi., * the scuttles, or hatches of a ship ; th'ouver- 
to cut, hew ; see Capon. The word scullery is of different tures or trap-doors, whereat things are let down into the hold ;* Cot. 

origin ; see above. Mod. F, icoutille ; Span, escotilla, escotillon, ‘ a hole in the hatch of a 

BOULFTUBE, the art of carving figures. (F., — L.) M. E. ship, also the hatch itselfe,’ Minsheu. p. The word appears to 

sculpture, Gower, C. A. ii. 83, 1 . a. — F. sculpture, for which Littre be Spanish; and we find another form in escotadura, the large trap- 
cites nothing earlier than the i6th century ; but it must have been in door of a theatre or stage (Neuman). Another sense of escotadura is 
earlier use. — Lat. sculptura, sculpture. — Lat. sculpturus, fut. part, of the sloping of a jacket or pair of stays ; and the form of the word is 
SQulpere, to cut out, carve in stone ; allied to scalpere, to scratch, grave, such as to be due to the verb escotar, to cut out a thing so as to make 
carve, cut. — ^ SKARP, extended from ^ SKAR, to cut. Sculpere it fit, to slope, to hollow out a garment about the neck (a different 
is cognate with Gk. y\v(l>ttv, to engrave, hollow out; so that yXhpetv ; word from Span, escotar, to pay one’s reckoning, for which see Soot- 
ypA.<petv :: sculpere : scalpere. Der. sculpture, verb; sculpt-or, from free). Theorig. sense is ‘ to cut a hole in a garment to admit the 
La t. scu lptor ; sculptur-al. And see scurf. neck,* from the sb. escote, the sloping of a jacket, a tucker such as 

SCUM, froth, refuse on the surface of liquids. (Scand.) * Scome women wear above the bosom. This sb. is derived, as Diez points 
or scum of fletynge [floating], Spuma; ’ Prompt. Parv. *Scummyn out, from the Teutonic ; cf. Goth, skauts, the hem of a garment, Du. 
lyeurys, Despumo;* id. Dat. scome, Ayenbitc of Inwyt, p. 44, 1 . 23. school, the lap, the bosom, G. scAooss, the same ; so that the orig. 
•• Dan. skum, scum, froth, foam ; Icel. skum, foam (in Egillson’s sense of Span, escote is * a slope to fit the bosom,’ a hole for the neck. 
Diet.) ; Swed. skum. + O. H. G. sctim, G. schaum (whence F. 4 cume). y. Similarly the A. S. scedt (cognate with Goth, skauts) answers to 
+ Irish sgum (if it be a Celtic word). p. Lit. *a covering.*— the ‘sheet* of a sail, exactly corresponding to Span, escota, the sheet 
y SKU, to cover ; Fick, iii. 336. ^ The Lat. spuma is related to of a sail. See Sheet. Der. scuttle, verb, to sink a ship by cutting 

E. ^ew, not to scum. Der. scum, verb ; scumm-er. scu ttles or holes in it. 

SCUPPER, a hole in the side of a ship to carry off water from SCUTTIiE (3), to hurry along, scud away. (Scand.) The same 

the deck. (F.) ‘ Scuppers, the holes through which the water runs as scuddle (Bailey), and the frequentative of Scud, q. v. 

off the deck;’ Coles, ed. 1684. So named because the water appears SCYTHE, a cutting instrument for mowing grass. (E.) The 
to be spit out from them. — O. F. escopir, escupir, to spit out ; now intrusion of the letter c is due to false spelling ; it should be sythe or 
obsolete, but once widely spread ; see Burguy. It appears also in the sithe. Spelt sythe in L. L. L. i. 1. 6 (first folio, ed. 1623). M. E. 
Span, and Prov. escupir \ Walloon scuipa] Wallachian scuipire siVAe, P. Plowman, C. iv. 464 ; Havelok, 3553. — A. S. 

(Burguy). p. The root is not known ; as it can hardly be cor- a scythe ; ‘ Falcastrura, si))c,’ W right’s Vocab. i. 85, 1 . 3. The A. S. 
rupted from Lat. exspuere, Burguy suggests a Celtic root, as seen in is put for .sigfie (a form actually found in the Epinal gloss), and 
Gael, cop, Irish cuip, froth, foam; to which the Lat. ex, out, must, the long i is due to loss ofg; it means ‘the cutting instrument,* from 
in that case, have been prefixed. ^ We might rather connect it with the Teut. base SAG, to cuts=VSAK, to cut. See Saw (i), 
Du. schoppen, to scoop away, met een schup weg schoppen, from schup, a Section. Fick, iii. 314.4- Du. zeis. + Icel. sigfSr, si^, a sickle. 4 * 
scoop, shovel, or spade (Sewel), but for two objections: (i)that the Low G. seged, segd, also seed, seid, a kind of sickle; Brem. Wdrter- 
action of shoveling away is not what is meant ; and (2) that the buch. From the same root we have O. H. G. segisna, segensa, 
Dutch word for scupper is spiegat (G. speigat, Swed. spygatt). Now M. H. G. segense, G. sense, a scythe ; O. H. G. seh, M. II. G. sech, a 
the Swed. spygatt is ‘ spit-hole,’ from spy, to spit; and G. speigat is ploughshare ; as well as E. saw, sickle. Der. scythe, verb, Shak. Com- 
the same, from speien, to spit; names which seem to be mere trans- plaint, 1 . i3 ; scythe-tusked. Two Noble Kinsmen, i. i. 70. 
lations from the Q. F. name now lost (except in E.) Cf. G. speirOhre, SE-, away, apart, prefix. (L.) From Lat. se-, short for sed, with- 
the s^ut of a gutter, lit. ‘ spit-pipe.’ out, which is prob. retained as a prefix in sed-ition. hW is mentioned 

SCURF, small flakes of skin; flaky matter on the skin. (E.) by Festus as having been used with the sense ‘without.* It perhaps 
M. TS.. scurf . * Scurf of scabbys. Squama;’ Prompt. Parv.; Cursor meant ‘by .oneself,' being put for swad, abl. ; cf. Skt. sva, one’s own 

Mundi, 11823. — A. S. scMi/, scurf ; A. S. Leechdoms, i. 116, last line self, Lat. se', and Lat. suus, one’s own. Der. se-cede, se-clude, 
but one. Also sceorf a', *sceor/a on his heafde hsefde’ — he had scurf se-cret, se-cure, sed-ition, se-duce, se-gregate, select, se-parate\ and 

on his head ; iElfred, tr. of Beda, b. v. c. 2. Lit. ‘ that which is see sever. 

scraped off.’— A. S. sceorf an (pt. t. scearf, pi. scurfon), to scrape, to SEA, a large lake, ocean. (E.) M.E. see, Chaucer, C.T. 3033.— 
gnaw; Orosius, i. 7. 4‘Uu. schurft, scurif; orig. an adj. signifying A.S. s&, sea, lake. 4“ L)u. 2«. + Icel. 4“ Uan. so. + Swed. ^0. 
‘ scurfy,’ the t answering to Aryan -ta, the pp. suffix. 4 " Icel. skurfur, + G. see. 4- Goth, saiws. p. All from a Teut. base SAIWA, 
fern, pi., scurf on the head. 4 " Swed. s^oi/.+Dan. skurv. 4 - G. schorf, sea ; Fick, iii. 313. Perhaps connected with Gk. Uti, it rains ; Skt. 
p. We may further compare with A.S. sceorf an the G. verb schorf en, su, to press out Soma juice, soma, an acid juice, nectar, water, sava, 
to scratch, and the I-at. sculpere, scalpere ; see Sculpture. Der. juice, water ; but this is uncertain ; Curtius, i. 492. Der. sea^board, 
scurfy, scurf-i-ness. Also scurv-y, q. v. from F. lord, the shore = Du. boord, edge, brim (see Border) ; wa- 

SCtJRRHiE, bufft^n-like. (L.) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 148.— coast, sea-faring, sea-girt, -green, -horse, -kale, -king, -level, -man, 
Lat. scurrilis, buffoon-like. — Lat. scurra, a buffoon. Der. scurril-i-ty, -man-ship, -mark, -room, -serpent, -shore, -sick, -side, runicorn, -urchin, 
L. L. L. iv. 2. 55, from Lat. acc. scurrilitatem ; scurril-ous, Wint. -ward, -weed, -worthy ; &c. 

Tale , iv. 4. ai 5 ; scnrril-ous-ly, SEAL (i ), a stamp for impressing wax, impressed wax, that which 

SCURVY, afflicted with scurf, mean. (E.) ‘All sewrwy with authenticates. (F.,—L.) M. E. (better than s«/«), Chaucer, C.T. 
tcabbes;’ Skelton, Elinour Humming, 143. The same word as 10445. ‘ with his seo/e/ Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, i. 29, 
scurfy, with change from / to v, as in Swed. skorvig, scurfy, from 1 . 13.— O. F. seel, *a seal, or signet;' Cot. Mod. F. sceau; Span. 
skorf, scurf. See Souatf. Hence, as a term of contempt, vile, mean, sello, sigilo ; Ital. sigUlo. — Lat. sigillum, a seal, mark ; lit. ‘ a little 
Temp. ii. 2. 46, and very common in Shak. ^ Der. scurvy, Phillips, sign ;* allied to signum, a sign, mark ; see Sign. ^ The A. S. 

1706* the name of a disease, from the pitiful condition of those ^sigle, an ornament, is directly from Lat. sigillum', so also G. siegel. 



SEAL. 

Goth, siglht &c. Ber. sea/, verb, M. £. se/e/t, as above; stal- 
enfcravingt seal ing-wax* 

SEAXi (a), a sea-calf, marine animal. (£.) M. £. se/e, Havelok, 
755 — A. S. seo/A, a seal ; Grein, ii. 438. + Icel. stir* 4- Dan. sal; 
also salhund (seal-hound). + Swed. sjaly sjdlhund. + O. H. G. selahy 
cited by Grein. p. From a Tout, type SELHA, Kick, iii. 338. 
Cf. Gk. ffihaxos, the name of a fish. The orig. sense is perhaps 
simply ‘marine;* from SAL, salt water, as found in Lat. sa/, Gk. 

; see Scilt. 

SEAM (i), a suture, a line formed by joining together two pieces, 
a line of union. (E.) M. E. seem* Wyclif, John, xix. 23. — A. S. seam, 
.^Elfric’s Horn. i. ao, 1 . 4 from bottom. + Du. zoom. 4- Icel. saumr, + 
Dan, and Swed. ,sdm. + G. saum. p. All from a base SAUM A, a 
sewing, suture (Pick, iii. 335) ; formed with suffix -MA from VSU, 
to sew, whence Lat. s«-cre, to sew, A. S. siwian, to sew ; see Sew. 
Ber. seam-less, seam^y ; also seam-str-ess, q. v. 

SEAM (2), a horse-load ; see Sumpter. 

SEAMSTRESS, SEMPSTRESS. a woman who sews seams. 
(E. ; with F. suffix.) * Seamster, and Seamstress, a man or woman 
that sows, makes up, or deals in linnen-clothes Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Only seamster is given in Minsheu, ed. 1627. The suffix -ess is a F. 
fem. suffix, F. -esse (from Lat. -issa, Gk. -taaa), as in princ-ess, mar- 
chion-ess* M. E. semster. Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton and 
Donaldson, 1 . 1585. — A. S. sedmestre. We find: * Sartor, seamere,* 
and * Sartrix, sedmestre ; * Wright’s Vocab. i. 74. [Whence s<kmestres, 
Diplomatarium Mvi Saxonici, ed. Thorpe, p. 368, 1. 10.] Formed 
from A. S. seam, a seam, by the addition of the A. S. suffix -estre, 
explained under Spinster. See Seam. 

SEAR, SERE, withered. (E.) Spelt sere, Spenser, Shep. Kal. 
Jan. 37. M. E. seer; spelt seere, Rob. of Prunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 
18, 1 . 25 ; seer, Rom. Rose, 4749. — A. S. sear, sere; only preserved 
in the derived verb ; see below. 4* O. Du. sore, dry (Oudemans) ; 
zoor, ‘dry, withered, or scare;’ Hexham. 4 " Low G. soor, dry; 
Brem. Wort. p. The A. S. ed is for Teut. au, and r prob. stands 
for s, as is so often the case ; this brings us to a base SAUS, from 
the V SUS, to dry, preserved in Skt. to become dry, to be 
withered, whence pushka, dried up, withered ; see Benfey, who 
remarks that ^sh *is for sush, and that for orig. sus, q being put for s, 
by the assimilating influence of sh* From the same root is Gk. 
aSjtiv, to parch, averripus, dry, rough, whence E. austere* The Zend 
hush, to dry, proves that sus is the root ; Curtius, i. 490. ^ It is 

quite a mistake to connect E. sear (from root SUS) with Gk. £i7/m5s 
( from root SKA) ; the resemblance, such as it is, is quite accidental. 
Ber. sear, verb, to dry up, cauterise, render callous. Rich. Ill, iv. i. 
61, M. E. seeren. Prompt. Parv., A.S. sedrian, to dry up, to wither 
or pine away, Ailfred, tr. of Orosius, iv. 6. 14. See Austere ; and 
Sorrel (2). 

SEARCH, to seek, examine, explore. (F., — L.) M. E. serchen, 
Rob. ofBrunne. tr. of Langtoft, p. 268, last line but one; better spelt 
cerchen, for which Stratmann refers to Lydgate, Minor Poems, 159, 
Mandeville’s Travels, p. 315. — Q.F. cercher (Burguy); mod. ¥. 
chercher, to seek. Cf. Ital. cercare, search, orig. to search; Prov. 
cercar, cerquar, sercar, to search (Bartsch) ; Span, cercar, to encircle, 
surround. — Lat. circare, to go round ; hence, to go about, explore.— 
Lat. circus, a circle, ring; circum, round about. See Circum-, 
Circus, Ring. Ber. search, sb., Temp. iii. 3. 10; search-ing, 
search-er, search-warrant. 

SEASOH, proper time, fit opportunity. (F., — L.) M. E. seson, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1045 ; P. Plowman, B. i. i ; seysoun. King Alisaunder, 
5251.— Q. F. seson, seison, saison ; mod. F. saison, * season, due time;* 
Cot. Cf. Span, sazon, Port, sazao, sezao ; O. Prov. sadons, sasos, sazos 
(Bartsch).— Low Lat. sationem, acc. of saiio, a season, time of year, 
occurring a.d. 1028 (Ducange). The same as Lat. satio, a sowing, 
planting, Verg. Georg, i. 215, ii. 319 (hence, the time of sowing or 
spring-time, which seems to have been regarded as the season, par 
excellence). satus, pp. of serere, to sow. p. Serere appears 
to be a reduplicated from, put for sesere or si-se-re ; from ^ SA, to 
sow, weakened form SI ; see Sow (iL % Besides the word 
season, we also find Span, estacion, used in the sense of ‘ season * or 
time as well as * station;* and Ital. stagione, *a season or time of the 
yeere,* Florio. These are, of course, from Lat. staiionem, acc. of 
statio, a station, hence applied, we must suppose, to the four stations, 
stages, or seasons of the year; see Station. And it is extremely 
probable that the use of this word affected and extended the senses 
of season, Scheler would derive season also from Lat. staiionem, but 
Diez and Littre argue to the contrary, and we ought to keep the 
Span, words estacion and sazon quite distinct. I have been informed 
that the prov. E. season is still occasionally used in Kent in the sense 
of * sowing-time,* which is really a strong argument in favour of the 
derivation from sationem* And see Ducange. Ber. season, verb, 
Merch. Vcn. v. 107, Ascham, Toxophilus, b. ii., ed. Arber, p. 124;^ 


SECTION. 637 

^ season*ahle, season abl-y, season-able-ness ; also seasonnng, that which 
* seasons,* or makes food more suitable and palatable. 

SEAT, a chair, bench, &c., to sit on. (Scand.) M. E. sete ; spelt 
seete, Wyclif, Rev. ii. 13. — Icel. saii, a seat ; Swed. sate; Dan. sade, 
[The A. S. word is not sdite (as in the diett.), but set, as in the A. S. 
Chron. an. 894 ; see Gloss, to Sweet’s A. S. Reader, and Thorpe’s 
edition. The more usual A. S. word is setl, for which see Settle J 
4 - 0 . Du. saet, sate. + M. H. G. sdze, fi. The Teut. type is SAITI, 
from the verb which appears in E. as sit ; see Sit. Ber. seat, verb, 
Macb. i. 3. 136; dis-seat, Macb. v. 3. at ; unseat* 

SECAl^, a line that cuts another, or that cuts a circle. (L.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. ^fcant, stem of pres. part, of secare, 
to cut : see Beotion. 

SECEDE, to withdraw oneself from others, go apart. (L.) A 
late word; in Todd’s Johnson. — Lat. secedere, pp, secessus, to go 
away, withdraw. — Lat. se-, apart ; and cedere, to go, go away. See 
Se- and Cede. Ber. seced-er ; also secess-ion, in Minsheu, ed. 
1627, from La|. acc. secessionem, nom. secessio, formed from pp. 
secessus* 

SECLUDE, to keep apart. (L.) * Secluded from the Scriptures ;* 
Frith’s Works, p. 3, col. 2. — Lat. secludere, to shut off. — Lat. se-, 
apart; and claudere, to shut; see Se- and Clause, Close (i). 
Ber. seclus-ion, formed from seclusus, pp. of secludere* 

SECOHD, next after the first, the ordinal number corresponding 
to two. (F., — L.) M. E. second ; spelt secounde, Wyclif, John, iv. 54 ; 
secunde, Rob. of Glouc. p. 282, 1 . 15. Not a very common word, as 
other was usually employed instead, in early times ; second being the 
only ordinal number of F. origin. (See Otner.) — F. second, masc., 
seconds, fem., ‘ second ;’ Cot. — Lat. secundus, following, second ; so 
called because it follows the first. Formed from see-, base of sequi, 
to follow, with gerundive suffix -u-ndus, which has the sense of 
a pres. part. See Sequence. Ber. second, sb., used with refer- 
ence to minutes, or Jirst small subdivisions of an hour, &c., from 
F. seconds, ‘ the 24 part of a prime, a very small weight used by gold- 
smiths and jewellers,’ Cot. Also second, verb. Merry Wives, i. 3. 1 1 4 ; 
second-er; second-ar-y, second-ar-i-ly, Tyndall, Works, p. 1 20, col. i ; 
second-ly ; second-har^, i. e. at second hand ; second-sight* 

SECRET, hidden, concealed, unknown. (F.,— L.) Spelt seerette 
in Palsgrave. The M. E. form is almost invariably secree, Chaucer, 
C. T. 12077 » spelt secre, P. Plowman, A. iii. 141 ; but we find secret 
in P. Plowman, B. ii}.. 145, C. iv. 183. — O. F. secret (fem. secreie, 
Burguy), ‘ secret ; * Cot. — Lat. secretus, secret ; orig. pp. of secernere, 
to sq^arate, set apart. — Lat. se-, apart ; and cernere, to separate, sift ; 
see Se- and Concern. The root is V SKAR ; see Skill. Ber. 
secret, sb., M. E. secree, Chaucer, C. T. 16915, from Lat. secretvm, sb,, 
orig. neuter of secretus ; secret-ly, secret-ness ; secrec-y, Hamlet, i. 3 . 
207, a coined word, by analogy with constancy, &c. ; secrete, verb, 
formed from Lat. secretus, considered as pp. of secernere ; secret-ion, 
from O. F. secretion, ‘a separating, also a thing separated or set 
apart,’ Cot.; secret-ive, secret-ive-ly, secret-ive-ness, secret-or-y; also 
secret-ar-y, q. v. 

SECRET ART, orig. a private amanuensis, confidant. (F.,— L.) 
The sense of the word is now much extended ; it is frequently used 
where little privacy is intended. In Shak. Hen. VIII, ji. 2.116, iv. i . 
103 . Palsgrave has : * Secretarye, secretayre ; ’ secretarye also occurs 
in a 15th-century poem called The Assemble of Ladies, st. 49, pr. in 
Chaucer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. 359, col. 1, ^ F, secretaire, ‘ a secre- 
tary, clerk ; ’ Cot. — Low Lat. secretarium, acc. of secretarius, a con- 
fidential officer ; cf. Lat. secretarium, a secret place, consistory, con- 
clave. — Lat. secret-us, secret ; with suffix -arius ; see Secret. 
Ber. secretary-ship ; secretari-al* 

SECT, a party who follow a particular teacher, or hold particular 
principles, a faction. (F., — L.) It is tolerably certain that the sense 
of the word has been obscured by a false popular etymology which 
has connected the word with Ljvt. secare, to cut ; and it is not un- 
common for authors to declare, with theological intolerance and in 
contempt of htsfory, that a sect is so called from its being ‘ cut off * 
from the church. But the etymology from secare is baseless, and un- 
deserving of serious mention. M. E. sects, used convertibly with sute 
(*= suite) in P, Plowman, C. viii. 130, B. v. 495 ; see my note on the 
line. Both sects and mte are here used in the sense of ‘suit of 
clothes.' — F. seete, * a sect or faction ; a rout or troup ; a company 
of one (most commonly bad) opinion ; * Cot. — Low I^t. secta, a set 
of people, a following, suite ; also, a quality of cloth, a suit of clothes ; 
also, a suit or action at law ; Lat. secta, a party, faction, sect, Ut. 
‘a follower.'— Lat. $ec- (as in sec-undus), base of sequi, to follow, with 
Aryan suffix -ta* Cf. Gk. Mrris, a follower, attendant, from Uopm, I 
follow. See Sequence. Ber. sect-ar-y. Hen, VIII, v. 3. 70, from F. 
seetaire, * a sectary, the ringleader, professor, or follower of a sect,* 
Cot. ; sect-ar-i-an, sect-ar-i-an-ism. Doublet, sept*^ 

, SECTION, a cutting, division, parting, portion, (F.,— L.) In 
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Minsheu, cd. i6j7 , and Cotgrave. F. uetiont ‘ a section, aitting.’— ^ pp. gesegtn, gettwen ; Grein.-f- Du. titn, pt. t, rag, pp. gnim* 

Lat. $«c/fOttem, acc. of sfc/io, a cutting. ■■ Lat. pp. of wcartt to +Iccl. sja^ pt. t. «o, pp. senn.^-Dan. Swed. se.«f O. H.G. iehan ; 
cut — VSAK, to cut ; whence also Russ, sfVcAtf, to hew, Iiithuan.«>iis, G. sehen. 4* Goth, saihwan^ pt t. sahw, pi. sehummt yp. saihwans, 
a stroke, cut, and E. saw, siekU, scyihi. Der. s#c/io«-a/, sgetiotfol-ly ; fi. All from a Teut. type SEHWAN (pt. t. saAw) ; Pick, iii. 315. Root 
also sgct•^>r, from Lat. sector, a cutter, used in late Lat. to mean a unknown. Der. se*er, lit. one who sees, hence, a prophet, 
sector (part) of a circle; seg-ment, q.v. From the same root are 1 Sam. ix. 9, spelt sear in the edit of 1551; seeding. And see 
see^ant, co^see^ant\ bisect, dis-seet, inter^sict, trisect i insect; also sMt. 

scion, sentf, sickle, sedge, scythe, risk. oBB (2), the scat of a bishop. (F.,— L.) Used by Spenser in the 

SBCUIiABfpertainingto the present world.not bound by monastic sense of 'seat* or throne; F. Q. iv. xo. 30. M. E. $e, Chron. of 
rules. (F., — L^ In Levins. M.E. secular, seculer, seeulere; Chaucer, C. England, 363, in Kitson, Met. Rom. vol. ii ; Trevisa, tr. of Higden, 
T.9127, X5450.-O.F. seculier, ' secular, lay, temporall;* Cot-Lat ii. 119; P. PI. Crede, 558. - O.F serf, se, a seat, see (Burguy). - 
scecularis, secular, worldly, belonging to the age. — Lat. sceeulum, a Lat. sedem, acc. of sedes, a scat.— Lat. sedere, to sit ; cognate with £. 
generation, age. fi. Prob. orig. ' a seed, race ; * from y SA, to Sit, q.v. 

sow (Curtius) ; see Sow. Der. secular^ly, -he, -is^at-ion, -ism. SB ED, a thing sown, germ, first original or principle, descendants. 

SBOUBB, free from care or anxiety, safe, sure. (L.) In Levins; (£.) M.E. seed, Chaucer, C. T. 598.— A. S. s<kd, seed; Grein, ii. 
accented sicure in Hamlet, i. 5. 61. — Lat. securus, free from care. — 394. + Du. zaad. + Icel. scedi, sad. 4 Dan. seed. + Swed. sad. + G- 

Lat. $e^, free from ; and cura, care; see Se- and Cure. Der. saae. p. All from Teut. base SADI, seed; Kick, iii. 3x2; from 
seeure-ly, -ness; seeur-ahle; secur^i-ty, from F. securite, 'security,* VSA, tosow. See Sow. Dev. seed-bud, -ling, -lobe, s-man, -time; 
Cot., from Lat. acc. securitatem. also seed-y, looking as if run to seed, hence shabby. 

IglTgllATff^ fiBP ATr.QHATR, a portable vehicle, carried by two SEEK, to go in search of, look for, try to find. (E.) M.E. 
men. (F.) In Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, sat. i. 186. Named from seken, Chaucer, C. T. 17. — A. S. secan, s6cean, to seek, pt. t. sdhie, 

Sedan, a town in France, N.E. of Paris; first seen in England, a.d. pp. gesdht; Grein, ii. 418. ^ Du. zoeken. 4- Icel. scekja, written for 

1581; regularly used in London, a.d. 1634 (Haydn). Evelyn speaks soekja. + Dan. soge. + Swed. sola. + O.H.G. suohhan, M. H. G. 
of 'sedans, from hence [Naples] brought first into England by Sir suochen, G. suchen. p. All from the base S6KYAN, to seek; 
Sanders Duncomb;' Diary, Feb. 8, 1645. Cf. F. sedan, cloth made Fick, iii. 314. The A.S. secan is for soecan, i. e. the S is (as usual) 
at Sedan (Littr^). n mutation of J, and is due to sdc — sdk, pt. t. of Goth, sakan, to 

SEDATE, quiet, serious. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706 ; Blount (ed. strive, which is also the source of £. sake ; see Sake. Seek is a weak 
1674) has sedateness and sedation, of which the latter is obsolete. — causal verb. Der. seek~er, beseech. 

hat, sedatus, composed, calm; pp. of sedare, to settle, causal of SEEL, to close up the eyes. (F., — L.) ‘ Come, sw/ing night ; * 

sedere, to sit, cognate with E. si7; see Sit. Der. sedate-ly, -ness. Macb. iii. a. 46. Spelt in Palsgrave. Orig. a term in falconry. 
Also sedat-ive,\.o. composing, from F. s^datif, ' quieting, asswaging ; * to close up the eyelids of a hawk tor other bird) by sewing up the 
Cot. And see sedentary, sediment, see {i). eyelids; see Sealed-dove in Halliwell, and seel in Nares. — O. F. 

SEDENTARY, sitting much, inactive. (F., — L.) Spelt seden- siller ; siller les yeux, * to seel, or sow up, the eie-lids, thence also, to 

tarie, Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; and occurring in Cotgrave.- F. sddentaire, . hoodwink, blind ; * Cot. Also spelt ciller, ‘to seele or sow up the 
' sedentary, ever-sitting ; ’ Cot. — Lat. s«dtfa/ar<«s, sedentary. — Lat. eie-lids;’ id. The latter is the better spelling. — O. F. cil, 'the 
sedent-, pres. part, of sedere, to sit, cognate with E. sit ; with suffix brimme of an eie-lid, or the single ranke of haire that growes on the 
-arius ; see Sit. Der. sedentari-ly, -ness. brim ; ’ id. — I.at. cilium, an eye-lid, an eye-lash ; lit. ‘ a covering.* — 

SEDGE, a kind of flag or coarse grass in swamps. (E.) M. £. V K AL, to hide, as in Lat. celare ; cf. domi-cilium. See Domicile 
«egge. Prompt. Parv. ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 191, col. 2. The pi. segges and Cell. 

occurs as late as in Baret (1580). — A. S. secg, sedge; Gloss, to A. S. SEEM, to be fitting or suitable ; to appear, look. (E.) The 
Leechdoms, vol. iii.+Low G. segge, sedge; in the dialect of Olden- old sense * to be fitting ’ is preserved in the derivative seemly. M.E. 
burg; Bremen Worterbuch. And cf. Irish seasg, seisg, sedge; W. semen, Chaucer, C. T. 10283. — A.S. siman, geseman, to satisfy, 
hesg. , a The A. S. cg^ gg; the lit. sense is ‘ cutter,’ i. e. sword- conciliate ; (irein. Hence the idea of * suit,’ whence that of ‘ appear 
grass, from the sharp edge or sword-like appearance ; cf. Lat. gladi- suitable,* or simply ‘ appear.* These senses are probably borrowed 
olus, a small sword, sword-lily, flag. From the Teut. base SAG, from the related adj. seemly, which is rather Scand. than E. ; see 
to cut — V^AK, to cut ; see Saw (1), Section. Der. sedg-ed. Seemly. 4* Icel. s<ema, put for soema, to honour, bear with, conform 
Temp. iv. 129 ; sedg-y. to; closely related to scemr, adj., becoming, fit, and to s6ma, to 

SEDIMENT, dregs, that which settles at the bottom of a liquid, beseem, become, befit. p. Here ^ is usual) the mutation 
(F., — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — O.F.jtfdimcw/, ‘ a sitting or selling of 6, and the word is connected with Icel. s^ma, to beseem, and 
of dregs;* Cot. — Lat. sedimentum, a settling, subsidence. — Lat. Icel. sama, to beseem; see further under Seemly. Dov. seem-ing; 
sedere, to sit, settle ; with suffix -mentum. See Sit. Der. sedi- also seem-ly,q. v. ; he-seem, (^. v. 

ment-ar-y. SEEMLY, becoming, fit. (Scand.) M. E. semlich, Ancren 

SEDITION, insurrection, rebellious conduct against the state. I Riwle, p. 94, note i ; semli, semely, Chaucer, C. T. 753. — Icel. 
(F.,— L.) M. E. sed/«of/», Wyclif, Mark, xv. 7, in some MSS.; others scemiligr, seemly, becoming; a longer form of scemr, becoming, fit, 
have seducioun. — O. F. sedition, ‘ a sedition, mutiny ; * Cot. — Lat. with suffix -ligr answering to A. S. -He, like, and E. -ly. — Icel. sama, 
seditionem, acc. of seditio, dissension, civil discord, sedition. p. Lit. to beseem, befit, become ; cognate with Goth, samjan, to please. 
* a going apart,* hence dissension ; just as amh-ition is ' a going The lit. .sense is * to be the same,* hence to be like, to fit, suit, be 
about.*— Lat. sed-, apart ; and it-um, supine of ire, to go, from V congruent with. — Icel. samr, the same, cognate with E. Same, q.v. 
to go. See Se- and Ambition. Der. sediti-ous. Com. Errors, i. ^ Thus seemly » same-like, agreeing with, fit ; and seem is to agree 
I. 12, from O. F. seditieux, ‘seditious,* Cot.; sediti-ous-ly. with, appear like, or simply, to appear; the A.S. suntan, to con- 

SEDDCEf to lead astray, entice, corrupt. (L.) In Levins, ed. ciliate, is the same, with the act. sense 'to make like,’ make to 
1570; Fryth’s Works, p. 95, 1. 16 ; Surrey, Ps. 73, 1. 5 from end. — agree, Der. seemly, adv. (put for seem-li-ly) ; seemli-ness. Prompt. 
Lat. seducere, to lead apart or astray ; pp. seductus. — Lat. se-, apart ; Parv. 

and ducere, to lead ; see Se- and Duct. Der. seduc-er ; seduce-ment, SEER, a prophet, lit. * one who sees.* (E.) See See. 
a coined word; seduct-ion, from O.F. seduction, ‘seduction,* Cot., SEESAW, motion to and fro, or up and down. (E.) In Pope, 
from hat. aco. seductionem, which is from the pp. seductus. Also Prol. to Satires, 323. A reduplicated form of $at</ ; from the action 
seduct-ive, a coined word, from the pp. seductus ; seduct-ive-ly. of two men sawing wood (where the motion is up and down), or 

SEDXJLOTTS, diligent, constantly attentive. (L.) Used by Bp. sawing stone (where the motion is to and fro). See Saw. It is 
Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 4 (R.) [The sb. sedulity is in Minsheu and Cot- used as adj., verb, and sb. ; the orig. use was perhaps adjectival, 
grave.] ^ Englished from Lat. sedulus, diligent, by change of -us into as in Pope. 

-ous, as in arduous, Ac. p. Usually connected with sSdere, to sit, SEETHE, to boil. (E.) The pt. t. sod occurs in Gen. xxv. 29 ; 
with whi(^ the sense ill accords. Curtius refers it to VSAD.togo, as the pp. sodden in Exod. xii. 9. M.E. sethen, Chaucer, C. T. 385 ; 
seen in Skt. dsddya, to approach, reach, attack, Gk. Ms, a way, pt. t. sing. .sm/A, id. 8103, pi. sotken, soden, P. Plowman, B. xv. 288, 
bbtbeiv, to travel, Russ, kho^te, to go, march. 'It does not mean, as C. xviii. 20; pp. soden, sot hen, id. B. xv. 425.— A. S. sediSan, pt. t. 
Corssen (i. a. 458) says, “,4itting away for ever,** assiduus, but agilis, sedlS, pp. soden ; Grein, ii. 437. 4 - Du. zieden. 4- Icel. sJM, pt. t. 
active, properly always ^bing, running hither and thither; * Curtius, saud, pi. sudu, pp. soSinn. 4 Uan. syde, 4 Swed. sjuda. 4- O. H. G. 
i. 298. Der. sedulous-lyt •ness ; also sedul-i-ty, horn F, sedulite, *scdu- siodan; G. sieden. The orig. sense was prob. ‘to bum;* which 
lity,’ Cot, from Lat,'acc. sedulitatem. explains the connection with Goth, souths, sauds, a burnt-offering, 

BEE (i), to perp^ive by the eye. (E.) M.E. sen, 5«; pt. ssi, sacrifice, Mark, xii. 33. p. From the Teut. base SUTH, to 
sey, say, seigh, sigh, sei^, sough, sank, saw; pp. sein, se^en, sen, seien, boil, orig. to burn; Fick, iii. 326; allied to the Teut. base SWATH, 
sde ; Chaucer^X!!. T. 193, Ac.— A. S. sedn, sidn ; pt. t. seah, pi. sdwon, Xto bum, singe, whence Icel. svida (pt. t. sveid), to bum, singe, suida. 
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a burning, a roasting, G. schwadetn^ steam. See Fick, iii. 361. Dar. < 
tod, tnds, 

SEGMENT, a portion, part cut off. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
••Lat. tegmentum, a piece cut off ; put for tec-mentum,^lAt, sec^are, 
to cut ; with suffix •mentum ; see Section. 

SEGBEGATE, to separate from others. (L.) Not common. 
In Sir T. More, Works, p. 418 d ; where it occurs as a pp., meaning 
•separated.* — Lat. tegregatus, pp. of segregare, to set apart, lit. ‘to 
set apart from a flock.’ — Lat. se-, apart ; and greg-, stem of grex, 
a flock ; see Se- and Gregarious. Per. segregat-ion, from O. F. 
segregation, ‘ a segregation,* Cot., from Lat. acc. segregationem. 
SEIGNIOB, a title of honour. (F.,— L.) M. E. seignour. King 

Alisaunder, 1458 > the derived word seignory is much commoner, 
as in Rob. of Brunne, p. 24, 1 . 18, Rob. of Glouc. p. 186, 1 . i8.— 
O. F. seigneur, *a lord, sir. seignior;* Cot. -Lat. seniorem, acc. 
of senior, elder, hence, an elder, a lord ; see Senior. Per. seigmor-y, 
as above, from O. F. seigneurie, ‘ seigniory,’ Cot. 

SEIZE, to lay hold of, grasp, comprehend. (F., — O. H. G.) M. E. 
saysen, seysen, orig. a law term, to give seisin or livery of land, to put 
one in possession of, also to take possession of; hence, to grasp; see 
Havelok, 25 1, 2513, 2518, 2931.— O.F. saisir, seisir, to put one in pos- 
session of, take possession of (Burguy). The same as Low Lat. sacire, 
to take possession of another’s property. — O. H. G. iazzan, sezzan 
(put for sazjan), to set, put, place, hence, to put in possession of; 
mod. G. setzen, cognate with £. Set, q. v. Per. seiz-er, seiz-able, 
a coined word; seiz~ure, Troil. i. i. 57, a coined word, answering 
to the F. infin. saisir just as pleasure does to plaisir. Also seis in, 
seiz-in, possession of an estate, a law term, M. £. seisine, spelt 
seysyne in Rob. of Glouc. p. 382, 1 . 16, from O. F. seisine, the same 
as saisine, ‘ seisin, possession,’ Cot. ; where the suffix -me answers to 
Lat. -mn ; cf. Ital. sagina, seisin, possession. 

8EI1AH, a pause. (Heb.) in Ps. iii. 2 ; and elsewhere in the 
psalms. The meaning of the word is unknown, and camiot be 
certainly explained. Gesenius takes it to indicate a pause, and con- 
nects it with Heb. sdldh, to rest. See Smith, Diet, of the Bible. 
SEIiDOM, rarely, not often. (E.) M. E. seldom, P. Plowman, 
A. viii. 124; selden, B. vii. 137; selde, Chaucer, C.T. 1541. — A. S. 
seldan, seldon, seldum, seldom ; Grein, ii. 426. p. The A.S. setdum 
is formed with an adverbial suffix -urn which was orig. the inflectional 
ending of the dat. plural ; just as in hwiUum, mod. E. whiUom, lit. 

‘ at whiles* or at times, wundr^um, wondrously, lytl-um, little, micl-um, 
much, and the like ; see March, A. S. Gram. § 251. This form easily 
passed into seldon or seldan, just as A. S. onsundr-on, asunder, stands 
for an earlier form on sundrum. Or we may regard the by-form 
seld-an as due to a different case- ending, such as the ordinary oblique 
case-ending of weak adjectives, perhaps a dat. sing., as in td-edc-an, 
moreover. In this view, seldom is for seld-um, dat. pi., while seld-an 
is a dat. sing. y. This takes us back to an adj. seld, rare, only 
found as an adverb. * pat folc wundraj) pacs )>e hit seldost gesih'fi * — 
the people wonder at that which it most seldom sees; Alfred, 
tr, of Boethius, cap. xxxix. § 3 ; where seldost is the superl. form of 
the adverb. We also find such compounds as seld-ciJdS, rare, seld-sine, 
seldom seen; Sweet, A.S. Reader. + Du. zelden, adv. +• Icel. sjaldan, 
adv., seldom. - 4 - Dan. sielden, adv. + Swed, sdllan (for sfildan), adv. + 
G. selten ; O. H. G. seldan, 8. All these are adverbial forms 
from a Teut. adj. SELD A, rare, strange, appearing in A. S. seld (as 
above) ; Dan. adj. pi. sielten, rare ; Swed. s&ll- in the comp. s'dlUsam, 
rare ; Goth, silda- in comp, silda^leiks, wonderful ; G. selt- in self* 
sam, strange. Fick, iii. 328 ; where it is pointed out that the base 
SIL appears in Goth. ana~siUan, to become silent, Mark, iv. 39, and in 
Lat. sil-ere, to be silent ; the idea of • silence^ being closely connected 
with those of astonishment, wonder, and rarity. See Silent. 
8EI1ECT, choice. (L.) In Shak. Haml. i. 3. 74. — Lat. selectus, 
select, chosen ; pp. of seligere, to choose. — Lat. se-, apart ; and legere, 
to choose. See Be- and Legend. Der. select-ness ; also select, 
verb. Cor. i. 6. 81 ; select-ion, sb., from Lat. acc. selectionem, 

SELE, one’s own person. (E.) M. E. self, sometimes used 
in the sense of ‘ same’ or * very ; ' dat. selue ; * right in the selue 
place ’—just in the very place, Chaucer, C.T. 11706. — A. S. self, also 
seolf, silf, siolf, sylf, self; Grein, ii. 427, where numerous examples 
are given. + Hu- Icel. sjdlfr\ old form sjcelfr, + Dm. s«/v.+ 

Swed. sielf, + Goth, silha, + G. selhe, selb-st. p. All from a 
Teut. base SELBA, self; Fick, iii. 329. The origin is unknown; 
but perhaps SELBA is for SE-LIB-A, where se is the same as Lat. 
se, &t. sva, one’s own self, and lib- is the same as in the base of 
Goth, laiba, a remnant, bi-laib-jan, to be left. If this be right, the 
orig. sense is ‘ left to oneself.* Der. self-denial, self-evident, self- 
existent, self possession, self-righteous, selfsame, self sufficient, ulf •willed. 
Also selfish, not an old word ; selfishrness, Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. 
c. 2. 1 . 105a. Also my-self, A.S. min self, where is the j^s- 
sessive pron. of the 1st person; thy-self, A. S. Jna self, where yin^ 


Ha the possessive pron. of the second person; him-self, where the 
A. S. phrase is he self, nom., his selfes, gen., him selfum, dat., hine 
selfne, acc. (see Grein) ; her-self, due to A. S. hyre selfre, dat. fem. ; 
&c. For the use of these forms in M. £. and A. S., see examples in 
Stratmann and Grein. Also selv-age, q. v. 

BELL (i), to hand over or deliver in exchange for money or some 
other valuable. (E.) M. E. sellen, Wyclif, Luke, xii. 33 ; sillen. 
Matt. xix. a I.- A.S. sellan, sillan, syllan, to give, hand over, deliver; 
Grein, ii. 429. + Icel. selja, to hand over to another. + Dan. seelge, 
+ Swed. sQlja. + M. H. G. sellen ; O. H. G. saljM. + Goth, saljan, 
to bring an offering, to offer a sacrifice. p. All from a Teut. 
base SALYAN, to offer, deliver, hand over. This is a causal form, 
derived from the sb. which appears in E. as Sale, q. v. 7. Tbe 
Teut. base of sale, sb., is SALA, a handing over, surrender, delivery; 
Fick, iii. 319. Allied to Lithuan. sulyti, to proffer, offer, pa-sula, sb„ 
an offer. Root unknown. Der. sell-er. 

SELL (a), a saddle. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. a. ii, 3. 12. 
M. E. sells, a sejit, Wyclif, 2 Macc. xiv. 21. — O.F. sells, *a stool, 
a seat, also, a saddle ; * Cot. — Lat. sella, a seat. Put for sed-la, from 
seders, to sit ; see Set tle ( 1), and Sit. 

SELVAGE, SELVEDGE, a border of cloth, forming an edge 
that needs no hem. (Du.) In Exod. xxvi. 4, xxxvi. 1 1 ; spelt 
seluege in the edit, of 1551. It merely means self-edge, but it was 
borrowed from Dutch. ‘The self edge makes show of the cloth;* 
Ray’s Proverbs, ed. 1737. — O. Du. selfegge, the selvage (Kilian, cit^ 
by Wedgwood) ; from self, self, and egge, edge. The more usual Du. 
word is zelfkant, for selfhanL ‘ Egge, an edge, or a selvage ; hant, 
the edge, brinke, or seame of anything ; de zelfkant, the selvage of 
cloth ; ’ Hexham. See Self and Edge. 

SEMAPHOBE, a kind of telegraph. (Gk.) A late word, not in 
Todd’s Johnson, and little used. It was once used for a telegraph 
worked with arms projecting from a post, the positions of the arms 
giving the signals. Coined from Gk. a sign; and 0opd, a 

carrying, from <pipetv, to bear, carry, cognate with E. Bear, vb. 
SEMBLANCE, an appearance. (F., — L.) M.E. semblaunce, 
Rom. of the Rose, 425.— O.F. semblance, ‘a semblance, shew, 
seeming;* Cot. Formed, with suffix -once («Lat. -aniia) from 
semhl-er, ‘to seem, or make shew of ; also, to resemble ; * Cot.— Lat. 
simulare, to assume the appearance of, simulate; see Simulate. 
Cf. re semblance, 

SEMI-, half. (L.) Lat. semi-, half; reduced to sem- before a 
vowel. + Gk. iiiii-, half, A. S. sdm-, half ; as in sdm-wis, half wise, 
not very wise ; Grein, ii. 388, 390. 4 - Skt. sdmi, half ; which Benfey 
considers— sdmyri, old instrumental case of sdmya, equality, from 
sama, even, same, equal, like, cognate with E. Same. Thus semi- 
denotes ‘ in an equal manner,’ referring to an exact halving or equit- 
able division ; and is a mere derivative of same. Doublet, hemi-. 
SEMIBBEVE, half a breve, a musical note. (Ital., — L.) From 
Ital. semibreve, ‘a semibriefe in musike;* Florio, ed. 1598. — Ital. 
semi-, half; and breve, a short note. See Semi- and Breve. 
^ Similar formations are seen in semi-circle, semi-circurnference, semi- 
colon, semi-diameter, semi-duid, semi-quaver, semi-tone, semi-transparent, 
semi-vocal, semi-vowel ; all coined words, made by prefixing semi-, and 
presenting no difficulty. 

SEMINAL, relating to seed* (F,,— L.) Sir T. Browne has 
seminality, sb., Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. i. § 2.— F. seminal, adj. ‘of 
seed;’ Cot.— Lat. saminaiis, relating to seed. — Lat. semin-, stem of 
semen, seed. — Lat. base se-, appearing in se-ui, pt. t. of serere, to sow; 
and suffix -msn — Aryan suffix -/nan, Serere is cognate with £. Sow, 
q. V. Der. semin-ar-y, q.v. Also semin-at-ion (rare), from Lat. seminr 
atio, a sowing which from seminare, to sow, derived from semen, 
SEMINA^V, a place of education. (L.) The old sense was a 
seed-garden. * As concerning seminaries and nourse-gardens;’ Hol- 
land. tr. of Pliny, b. xvii. c. 10.— Lat. seminar ium, a seed-garden, 
nursery garden, seed-plot; neut. of senUnarius, belon^g to seed.— 
Lat. semin-, stenA of serun, seed ; and suffix -arius. See Seminal. 
SEMPITEkNAL, everlasting. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu and 
Cotgrave. Altered from F. sempitemel, ‘sempitemall;* Cot. -Lat. 
sempitern-us, everlasting; with suffix -a/15.— Lat. tempi-, for semper, 
ever ; with suffixes -ter- and -nus ; cf. noc-tur-nus (for noet-tur-nus) 
from the stem noet- ; these suffixes answer to Aryan -tar and -na, 
p. Lat. semrper is for sama-per, where sama is * same,* as in the prefix 
senU- ; and per is * through,’ the same word as the prep, per ; see 
Semi- and Per-. The sense of semper is, accordingly, ‘ the same 
throi^h,’ i. e. always the same, lasting in the same condition. 
SBMPSTEB, SEMPSTBESS, the same as SeamstreSB, q.v* 
BENABV, belonging to six. (L.) The senary scale (scale by 
sixes) is a mathemancal term. — l^t. senarius, consisting of six each. 
—Lat. shni, six each ; for 5«x-»i.— Lat. sex, six, cognate with E. six; 
see Six. 

, SENATE, a council of elders, (F.,-L.) M.E. tenai; spelt 
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swiaA/, Layamon, 25388. — F. senai, *& senat;’ Cot-Lat. senatuMt' 
acc. of senatuSf the council of elders. ■■ Lat. sm-, base of sen*ex, old, 
sen-iuntt old age ; with pp, suffix •atus ; so that $en-atiis ^Rrown old. 
fl. From the base SANA, old; whence Vedic Skt. sana, old (Benfey), 
O. Gk. Ivof, old ; Goth,. sin*eigst old, sin-isfa, eldest ; Irish and Gael. 

W. old. See Fick, i. 235, 793. See Senior. Der. senar-or, 
M. E. senai-outt Chaucer, C.T. 5430, 5464, from O. F. senatour (Littrel, 
from Lat. acc. senatorem; altered to sennior to make it like the Lat. 
nom. case. Hence senator-ship, senator-i-al, senator-i-al-ly. 

SEND, to cause to go, despatch. (E.) M. E. senden, pt. t. sende^ 
sente; pp. sent; Chaucer, C.T. 5511, 5528. — A. S. sendan, pt. t. 
sende, pp. sended, Giein, ii. 43 1. + I)u. zmden, + Iccl. senda. + Dan. 
sende. + Swed. sdnda. + Goth, sandjan. + M. H. G. senten, G. senden. 
p. The theoretical Teut. form is SANTIIYAN. Fick, iii.319 ; this is 
a weak causal verb, * to make to go,* from the strong verb SINTH AN 
(pt. t. SANTH), to go, to travel, of which numerous traces remain, 
viz. in O. H. G. sinnan (for sindan), to go, go forth, mod. G. sinnen 
(pt. t. sann) only in the metaphorical sense ‘ to go over in the mind,* 
to reflect upon, think over, just as in the case of the related Lat. 
sentire, to feel, perceive ; Icel. sinni (for sinthi), a walk, journey, also 
a time ; Goth, sinth, a time ; A. S. (for sinth), a journey, a time, 
whence siiSian, to travel (Grein), M. II. G. sint, a way, time, W. hyni 
(for sint), a way, course, journey, expedition. Cf. also O. Lithuan. 
suntu, I send, mod. Lith. suncziu, infin. susti ; Nesselmann, p. 470. 
And see Sense. 7. The Aryan form of the base is SANT, 
to go towards ; whence SENTA, a way, answering to O. Irish sit^ 
W. hynt, a way ; Fick, i. 794. Der. send-er. 

SEND All, CENDAXi, a kind of rich thin silken stuff. (F.,— 
Low Lat., — Skt.) See Sendall and Cendal in Halliwell. M. E. 
sendal, P. Plowman, B. vi. ii ; Chaucer, C.T. 442. — O.F. sendal 
(Roquefort) ; also cendal (Burguy). Cf. Port, cendal, fine linen or 
silk ; Span, cendal, light thin stuff ; Ital. zendx^o, zendado, * a kind of 
fine thin silken stuffc, called taffeta, sarcenett, or sendall,* Florio. — 
Low Lat. cendalum ; also spelt cendale, cendatum, sendatum, sendadum, 
cindadus, cindatus. Cf. also Gk. aiv'bwv, fine linen. So called because 
brought from India. — Skt. sindhu, the river Indus, the country along 
the Indus, Scinde. — Skt. syand, to flow. See Indigo. 
SENESCHAIi, a steward. (F., — Teut.) In Spenser, F. Q. iv. 
1 . 12. M.E. seneschal, P. Plowman, C. i. 93. — O. seneschal, *a 
seneschall, the president of a precinct ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, senescal, Ital. 
siniscalco, a seneschal, steward. The orig. signification must have 
been ‘ old (i.e. chief) servant,’ as the etymology is undoubtedly from 
the Goth, sins, old (only recorded in the superl. sin-ista, eldest), and 
skalks, a servant. The Goth, sins is cognate with Lat. sen-ex, old. The 
word marshal is a similar compound. See Senior and Marshal. 
SENlIiE, old. (L.) A late word; in Todd’s Johnson. — Lat. 
senilis, old. — Lat. sen-, base of setisx, old, with suffix -ilis. See 
Senior. Der. senil-i-ty. 

SENIOR, elder, older. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. i. 2. 10 ; cf. 
senior-junior, L. L. L. hi. 182; spelt sf«iof/r, Tyndale, Mark, vii. 3 
(1536). — Lat. senior, older; comparative from the base sen-, old, 
found in sen-ex, old, sen-ium, old age. From the Aryan base SANA, 
old ; see Senate. Der. senior-i-ty. Doublets, signor, sefior, 
settlor, sire, sir. 

uINNA, the dried leaflets of some kinds of cassia. (Ital., — Arab.) 
Spelt sena in Phillips, ed. 1 706 ; the older name is seny or senie, which 
is a F. form, from O. F. senne (Col.) Minsheu’s Span. Diet, has * sen, 
seny;' ed. 1623. — Ital. sena (Florio). — Arab, sand, senna; Palmer’s 
Pers. Diet., col. 361 ; Rich. Diet. p. 851. 

SENNIGHT, a week. (E.) Spelt senyght in Palsgrave ; a con- 
traction of seven night; see Seven and Night. 

SENSE, a faculty by which objects are perceived, perception, dis- 
cernment. (F„ — L.) It does not appear to be in early use; Pals- 
grave gives sensualness and sensualyte, but not sense. Levins has 
sensible and sensual, but also omits sense. Yet it is very common in 
Shakespeare. * And shall sensiue things be so sencelesse as to resist 
sence't* Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, poem ix. 1 . 137 ; ed. Grosart, ii. 25.— 

F. sens, * sence, wit;* Cot. — Lat. sensum, acc. of sensus, feeling, sense. 
— Lat. sensus, pp. of sentire, to feel, perceive. p. From the 
Aryan base SAnT, to direct oneself towards, whence also not only 

G. sinnen, to think over, reflect upon, but also Aryan SENTA, a way, 
and £. send ; see Bond. See Fick, i. 793. Der. sense-less, sense- 
less-ly, sense-less-ness ; sens-ible, Gower, C. A. iii. 88, from F. sensible, 

* sensible,’ Cot., from Lat. sensibilis ; sens-ibl-y, sensible-ness, sensibil- 
i-ty. Also sens-it-ive, from F. sensitif, * sensitive,’ Cot. ; sens-itdve-ly, 
sens-it-ive-ness ; sens-at-ion, Phillips, from Lat. sensaiio*, a coined 
word from Lat. sensatus, endued with sense ; sens-at-ion-al, sens-at-ion- 
-al-ism. Also sens-or-i-um, from late Lat. sensorium, the seat of the 
senses (White) ; sens-or-i-al. And see sens-u-al, sent-ence, sent-i-menU 
From the same source we also have as-sent, consent, dis sent, resent; 
insens-ate, nonsense, present-i-ment, scent. 
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SENStJAXi, affecting the senses, given to the pleasures of sense# 
(L.) In Levins; Palsgrave has sensualness and sensualyte (sensuality) 
in his list of sbs.; and sensuall in his list of adjectives. From Late 
Lat. sensualis, endowed with feeling ; whence sensualitas, sensibility 
(White). Formed (with suffix -alis), from sensu-, crude form of 
sensus, sense ; see Sense. Der. sensual-ly ; sensual-i-ty, from F. 
sensuality, * sensuality,’ Cot. ; sensual-ness, sensuaNse, sensual-ism, 
sensual-isi. Also sensu-ous, a coined word, used by Milton; see 
Rich, and T odd’s Johnson. 

SENTENCE, an opinion, maxim, decree, series of words con- 
taining a complete thought. (F., — L.) M.E. sentence, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 348, 1 . 14. — F. sentence, ‘a sentence,’ Cot. — Lat. sententia, a 
way of thinking, opinion, sentiment. Put for sentientia*, from the stem 
of the pres. part, of sentire, to feel, think ; see Sense. Der. sentence, 
vb., Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 55 ; sententi-ous. As You Like It, v. 4. 66, 
from F. sententieux, * sententious,* Cot., from Lat. sententiosus ; sen- 
tenti-ous-ly, -ness. Also sentient, feeling, from stem of pres. part, of 
sentire, to feel. 

SENTIMENT, thought, judgment, feeling, opinion. (F.,— L.) 
M. E. sentement, Chaucer, Prol. to Legend of Good Women, 1 . 69. 
[Afterwards conformed to a supposed Lat. form sentimentum*, not 
used.] — O.F. sentement, * a feeling;* Cot. Formed as if from Lat. 
senti-mentum *, a word made up of the suffix -mentum and the verb 
senti-re, to feel. See Sense. Der. sentiment-al, sentiment-al-ly, 
sentiment-al-ism, -ist. 

SENTINEL, one who keeps watch, a soldier on guard. (F., — 
Ital., — L. ?) Spelt centonell, Spenser, F. Q. i. 9. 41 ; sentinel, Macb. 
ii. 1. 53 . -pF. sentinelle, ‘ asentinell, or sentry;' Cot. — lio\.sentinella, 

‘ a watch, a sentinell, a souldier which is set to watch at a station ; ’ 
Florio. Cf. Span, ceniinela, a sentinel. p. The word is certainly 
of Ital. origin ; and it does not seem possible to derive it from any- 
thing but Ital. sentina, ‘a sinke, a priuie, a companie or filthie 
packe of lewde rascals, also, the pumpe of a ship ; ’ Florio. The 
most likely account is that it is equivalent to Lat. sentinator, one 
who pumps bilge-water out of a ship, from sentina, bilge-water, or 
the hold of a ship. It is, indeed, quite possible for the word to have 
arisen as a naval word, afterwards transferred to military affairs. 
The special sense may be due to the constant attention which a 
ship's pump requires ; the man in charge of the pump, if the ship is 
leaky, must not quit his post. The origin pf sentina is uncertain. 

Sometimes explained from Lat. sentire, to perceive ; as if a sentinel 
meant a watcher, scout ; but this cannot be right, as it does not 
account for the -in-. Derived by Wedgwood from O. F. sentine, a 
path (Roquefort), due to Lat. semita, a path ; this does not help us; 
for the word is Italian, not French. See Sentry. 

SENTRY, a sentinel, soldier on guard. (F., — Ital., — L.?) Spelt 
sentrie, in Minsheu, ed. 1627; senteries, pi., Milton, P. L. ii. 41 2; 
sentry in Cotgrave, s. v. sentinelle. There is no trace of such a fonn 
in F. or Ital. ; it can only be an E. corruption of sentinel, which was 
probably understood (in E. popular etymology) as being due to F. 
sentier, a path ; an idea taken from the sentinel’s beat. \Sentier is 
an extension from O. F. sente, a path, which is from the Lat. semita, 
a path.] See Sentinel. ^ Wedgwood refers us to O.F, 
senteret, a path (Roquefort), and takes this to be the real etymology. 
There are difficulties every way, but the difficulties are least if we 
take sentinel as the orig. word, and sentry as a corruption. The Ital. 
sentinella, a sentinel, is quite separate from sentiero, a path. Der. 
sentry-box. 

SEPARATE, to part, divide, sever. (L.) We should have ex- 

ected to find separate first used as a pp., in the sense * set apart ; ' 

ut I do not fipd that such was the case. Levins, Shakespeare, and 
Minsheu recognise only the verb, which occurs as early as in Tyndale, 
Workes, p. 116, col. 2; see Richardson. — L^t. separatus, pp. of 
separare, to separate. — Lat. se-, apart ; and parare, to provide, ar- 
range. Cf. Lat. separ, adj., different, separate. See Se- and Parade, 
Pare. Der. separate, adj., from pp. separatus ; separate-ly ; sepa- 
rat-ion, from F. separation, * separation,' Cot. ; separatism, separatist. 
Also separ-able, from Lat. separabilis; separabl-y. Doublet, 
sever. 

SEPOY, one of the native troops in India. (Pers.) * Sepoys (a 
corruption of sipdki, Hindostanee for a soldier), the term applied to 
the native troops in India ; ' Haydn, Diet, of Dates. The word is, 
however, a Persian one. — Pers. sipdhi, * a horseman, one soldier ; * 
properly an adj., ‘military, belonging to an army;* Rich. Diet, 
p. 807. — Pers. sipdh, supdh, an army ; sipah, supah, sapah, an army ; 
id. pp. 807, 808. ^ The Pers. d being sounded as E. au in maul, 

the spelling sepoy gives the right sound very nearly. 

SEpT, a clan. (F., - L.) It is chiefly used of the Irish clans. 
Spenser has ‘ the head of that sept ; ' and again, ‘ whole nations and 
septs of the Irish ; * View of the State of Ireland, Globe ed., p. 611, 

. col. 1 . ‘ The Irish man . . tearmeth anie one of the English sept* &c. ; 
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Holinshed, Descr. of Ireland^ cap. 8. ‘Five of the best persons 
of every sept * [of the Irish] ; Fuller’s Worthies; Kent (R.) 'All of 
w j “ Irish septs of Ulster;* Clarendon, Civil Wars, iii. 430 (R.) 
Wedgwood says ; ‘ a clan or following, a corruption of the synony- 
mous sect* He cites from Notes and Queries (2nd Series, iii. 361, 
May 9, 1857), two quotations from the State Papers, one dated a. d. 
I 537 » which speaks of ‘ M’Morgho and his kinsmen, O’Byme and his 
septe* and another dated a.d. 1536, which says 'there are another 
secte of the Berkes and divers of the Irishry towards Sligo.* Wedg- 
wood adds: 'The same corruption is found in Prov. cepte. "Vist 
que lo dit visconte non era eretge ni de lor cepte** * seeing that the 
said viscount was not heretic nor of their sect ; Sismondi, Litt. Pro- 
ven9. 215.* This is doubtless the correct solution, esp. when we 
consider (i) that sect used to have the sense of ‘ a following : * and 
(a) that the change from ^ to is not uncommon ; cf. Gk. frivrtiVt 
Skt. pflcA, to cook, with Lat. coguere. See Sect. Doublet, sect. 

SEPTE MB EIB., the ninth month. (L.) M.E. Septembre, Chaucer, 
On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 10. 1 . 3. It seems to be meant for the Latin, 
not the French form; the other months being mostly named in 
Latin. ■■ Lat. September ^ the name of the seventh month of the Roman 
year. Lat. septem^ seven, cognate with “E. sevens and the sufhx -ber, 
of uncertain origin. See Seven. 

SEFTEINARY', consisting of seven. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, iv. la. la. — A mathematical term. — Lat. septenarius^ 
consisting of seven. ""Lat. septinit pi., seven apiece, by sevens ; put for 
septem^ni. — Lat. septem, seven ; with Aryan suffix ~na. See Seven. 

SEPTENE'IAIj, happening every seven years, lasting seven 
years. (L.) Used by Burke ; see Todd’s Johnson. Formed, with 
suffix -0/, from Lat. septenni-umt a period of seven years. — Lat. 
septenni-St adj., of seven years. — Lat. sept-, for septem, seven ; and 
annus, a year. See Seven and Annual. Der. septennial-ly. 

SEPTUAQEN'ARY, belonging to seventy years. (L.) In Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 9, § 4, last line. — Lat. septuagenarius, 
belonging to the number seventy. — Lat. septuageni, seventy each ; 
distrijbutive form of septuaginta, seventy. — Lat. septua^, due to septem, 
seven ; and -ginta - -cinta, short for decinta, tenth, from decern, ten. 
See Seven and Ten. Der. septuagenari-an. So also septuagesima, 
lit. seventieth, applied to the Third Sunday before Lent, about 70 days 
before Easter ; from Lat. septuagesima (dies), fern, of septuagesimus, 
seventieth, ordinal of septuaginta, seventy. Also septua-gint, the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, said to have been made by 70 
translators ; used by Burnet (Johnson). 

SEPULCHRE, a tomb. (F., — L.) M. E. sepulcre, in early use ; 
O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 95, 1 . ii. — O. F. sepulcre, later 
sepulchre, * a sepulcher, tomb ; * Cot. — Lat. sepulcrum (also ill-spelt 
sepulckrum), a tomb. — Lat. sepuh, appearing in sepul-tus, pp. of sepe- 
lire, to bury; with suffix -erwm (Aryan -ha-ra ?). p. It is probable 
that the orig. sense of sepelire was * to honour ’ or ‘ to shew respect 
to ; * it answers to Vedic Skt. saparya, to worship, a denom. verb 
from a lost noun sqpas*, honour. This sb. is from Skt. sap, to 
honour, worship. The reference is to the respectful rites accom- 
panying burial. Der. sepulchr-al, from F. sepulchral, ‘ sepulchral,* 
Cot. ; also sepult-ure, Rob. ofGlouc. p. 166, 1 . 12, from F. sepulture, 

‘ sepulture, a burying,* Cot., from Lat. sepuUura, burial, due to pp. 
sepultu s. 

SEQUEL, consequence, result. (F., — L.) Spelt sequele in Levins, 
and by Surrey; see Tottell’s Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 218, 1. 8. — 

O. F. sequele, ‘ a sequell ; * Cot. •- Lat. sequela, that which follows, a 
result. — Lat. seoui, to follow ; see Sequence. 

BEQUEHCE, order of succession, succession. (F., — L.) In 
Shak. K. John, ii. 96 ; Gascoigne, Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 42a, 1 . 5. -• 

F. sequence, * a sequence at cards ; ’ sequences, pi., ‘ answering 
verses,’ Cot.; with which cf. the passage in Gascoigne. — Lat. 
sequentia, sb., a following. — Lat. sequenti-, crude form of pres. part, of 
sequi, to follow. — V SAK, to follow ; whence Skt. sack, to follow ; 
Gk. Utoitm, I follow. Der. sequent, following, from the pres. part, 
of sequi. Also (from seqid) con^sec-ut-ive, con-sequ-ence, ex-ec-ute (for 
etx-sec-ute), ex-equ4es (for ex~sequ4es), ob-sequ-ies, per-sec^ute, pro-sec-ute, 
sequ-el, sequ^ester, suh-s^u-ent. Also sect, sec-ond, sue, ensue, pursue, 
pur^suiv-ant ; suit, suit^a-hle, snit-or, suite, pursuit. See Sue. 

BBQtTEBTEB, to set aside or apart. (F., - I-.) ‘ Him hath 

God the father specially sequestred and seuered and set aside ; Sir 
T. More, Works, p. 1046 f. And see sequestration in Blount’s Nom^ 
lexicon. We find also : * Hie sMquesterarius, a sequesterer,* in the 
15th century; Wright’s Vocab. i. 210, col. 2; and see W3^clif, i Macc, 
XI. 34. — F. sequesirer, 'to sequestrer (sic), or lay aside ;* Cot. --Lat. 
sequestrare, to surrender, remove, lay aside. * Lat. sequester, a mediator, 
agent or go-between, also a depositary or trustee. P- Perhaps 
orig. a follower, one who attends ; it seems to be formed as if « 
tequettt4er*, i.e. from the pres. part, of sequi, to follow, attend, 
.pursue, with Aryan suffix -^ar, of the agent. See Soqueno©. Der.^ 
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-ed, set apart, retired ; sequester, sb., seclusion, 0th. iii. 4. 40; 
also sequestr-ate, sequestr-at^or, sequestr-atson, 

SBQUrH, a gold coin of Italy. (F., - Ital., « Arab.) Also spelt 
eke^n, Shak. Pericles, iv. 2. 28 ; also zec/un, which is the Ital. form. 
— F. sequin, * a small Italian coin ; * Cot. - Ital. zecchino, ‘ a coin of 
gold currant in Venice ; * Florio. - Ital. zecca, ‘ a mint or place of 
coyning ; * id. - Arab, siikat (pronounced sikkak), ‘ a die for coins ; * 
Rich. Diet. p. 838. 

SERAGLIO^ a place of confinement, esp. for Turkish women. 
(Ital., <»• L.) A. The peculiar use of this word, in mod. E., is due 
to a mistake. The orig. sense is merely an enclosure, and it was 
sometimes so used. * I went to the Ghetto [in Rome], where the 

} ewes dwell as in a suburbe by themselues . . 1 passed by the Piazza 
udea, where their seraglio begins ; for, being inviron’d with walls, 
they are lock'd up every night ; * Evelyn, Diary, Jan. if, 1645. We 
find it in the modem sense also ; * to pull the Ottoman Tyrant out of 
his seraglio, from between the very armes of his 1500 concubines 
Howell, Foreign Travel (1642), sect, ix ; ed. Arbor, p. 45. — Ital. 
serraglio, * an inclosure, a close, a padocke, a parke, a cloister or 
secluse;* Florio, ed. 1598. p. There was at that date no 

such restricted use of the Ital. word as our modern sense indicates. 
Cotgrave, indeed, translates O. F. serrail by * the palace wherein 
the great Turk mueth up his concubines yet he also gives serrail 
d*un huh, the bolt of a aoor, which is the older sense. y. The 
Ital. serraglio is formed with suffix -aglio (Lat. -aculum) from the verb 
serrare, ‘ to shut, lock, inclose ; * Florio. Cf. Low Lat. seracula, a 
small bolt. — Low Lat. serare, to bar, bolt, shut in. — Lat. sera, a bar, 
boll. — Lat. serere, to join or bind together ; see Series. B. It is 
certain that the modern use of seraglio was due to confusion with 
Pers. (and Turkish) sardy or serai, ‘ a palace, a grand edifice, a king’s 
court, a seraglio ; * Rich. Diet. p. 821. It is equally certain that the 
Pers. word is not the real source of the Italian one, though frequently 
thought to be so by those who contemn the suffix -aglio as needing 
no explanation, and do not care to investigate the old use of the word 
in Italian. See Serried. 

SERAPH, an angel of the highest rank. (Heb.) Spenser has 
seraphins, Hymn of Heavenlie Beautie, 1 . 94. The A. V. has 
seraphim, Isa. vi. 2 ; this is the form of the liebrew plural, out of 
which has been evolved the E. sing. s^ro/>A. — Heb. seraphim, seraphs, 
exalted ones. * Gesenius connects it with an Arabic term meaning 
high or exalted ; and this may be regarded as the generally received 
etymology;* Smith, Diet, of the Bible. It does not seem to be 
from Heb. sdraph, to bum. Der. seraphsc, serapk4c-al, seraphsc-aUly, 
SERE, withered ; the same as Sear, q. v. 

SERECLOTH, waxed cloth ; see Cerecloth, Cere. 
SERENE, calm. (L.) In Milton, P.L. iii. 25, v. 123, 734.— Lat. 
serenus, bright, clear, calm (of weather). Cf. Gk. aek’fjvq, the moon 
(the bright one) ; aikas, brightness. The form of the root is 
VSWAR, to shine; cf. Skt. svar, splendour, heaven; and see 
Solar. See Curtins, ii. 1 71. 'Det, serene-ly, -ness; seren-i-ty, from 
F. serenite, ‘ serenity,' Cot., from Lat. acc. sereni/atem. Also seren-ade, 
in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, ¥. serenade (Cot.), which from Ital. 

serenata, 'music given under gentlewomens wind owes in a morning 
or euening,’ Florio ; properly pp. of Ital. serenare, ' to make clcere, 
faire, and lightsome, to looke cheerfullie and merrilie,’ id. Milton 
uses the Ital. form serenate, P. L. iv. 769. Hence serenade, verb. 

SERF, a slave attached to the soil. (F., — L.) A late word ; in 
Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. — E.serf, 'a servant, thrall;* Cot. — Lat. 
seruum, acc. of seruus, a slave ; see Serve, Der. serf-dom, a coined 
word, with E. suffix -dom. 

SERGE, a cloth made of twilled worsted or silk. (F.,— L.,— 
Chinese ?) Now used of stuff made of worsted ; when of silk, it is 
called silk serge, though the etymology shews that the stuff was orig. 
of silk only. In Shale. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 7. 27. — F. serge, * the stuff 
called serge ; * Cot, — Lat. serica, fem. of sericus, silken ; we also 
find serica, neut..^!)!., silken garments. — Lat. Sericus, of or belonging 
to the Seres, i.e. (Chinese. See Silk. 

SERGEANT, SERJEANT, a lawyer of the highest rank ; 
a non-commissioned officer next above a corporal. (F., — L.) Orig. a 
law-term, in early use. M. E. sergantes, pi., officers, O. Eng. Homi- 
lies, ed. Morris, ii. 177, 1 . 2 ; sergeant, Chaucer, C. T. 311. - O. F. 
sergant, serjant (Burguy), later sergent, ‘ a sergeant, officer ; * Cot. — 
Low Lat. seruientem, acc. of seruiens, a servant, vassal, soldier, aopa- 
ritor ; Ducange. The Low Lat. seruiens ad legem » sergeant-at-law, 
— Lat. seruiens, pres. part, of sendre, to serve ; see Servo. Dor. 
servant-major, sergeanc-y, sergeant-ship. Doublet, servant. 
SERIES, a row, order, succession, sequence, (L.) In Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674. ■" series, a row, series. — Lat. serere, pp, sertus, 
to join together, bind. ^ Gk. eipeiv, to fasten, bind ; cf. irfipd, a ropeu 
And cf. Skt. sarit, thread. p. The form of the root is perhaps 
SWAR rather than SAR; see Curtius, i. 441. To this root ‘the 
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meanings swing, hang, bind attach themselves ; * Curtius. Dot. seri^iU ' 
arranged in a series ; modem,, not in Todd’s Johnson ; hence seri- 
ally, Der. (from same root) ser-aglio^ serr-i^ed. Also (from pp. sertus) 
as-sertt con-eeri^ de-sert (i), dis-sert-at-iont exert (for ex-sert), insert. 
SXiBIOXTS, weighty, solemn, in earnest. (F.,-L.) *So serious 
and emest remembrance ; * Sir T. More, p. 480 g. ‘Seryouse, emest, 
serieux\* Palsgrave. O. F, serietix (mod. F. s6rieux\ omitted by 
Cotgrave, but recorded by Palsgrave, and in use in the 14th cent. 
(Littr(^).«»Low Lat. seriosusf serious; Ducange. — Lat. serins^ grave, 
earnest. p. Root uncertain ; the long e in serins induces Fick to 
compare it with G. schwer (O. II. G. swdri)^ weighty, heavy; from a 
root SWAR ; see Fick, i. 84a. Der. serious-ly, -ness, 

BEBMOB*, a discourse on a Scripture text. (F.,-»L.) M. £. 
sermoun, sermun ; in early use ; see Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, 
p. 186, title. The verb sermonen, to preach, occurs in O. E. Homilies, 
i. 81, 1 . 1 4. -*F. sermon, * a. sermon;’ Cot. — Lat. sermonenif acc. of 
sermOf a speech, discourse. p. Root uncertain; but it seems 
reasonable to connect it with A. S. swerian, to speak : see Swear. 
SEBOtrS, adj. ; see Serum. 

BEBFEira, a reptile without feet, snake. (F., — L.) M. E. serp- 
ent, Chaucer, C.T. 10826. -F. serpent, ‘a serpent ;* Cot. -Lat. serp- 
entem, acc. of serpens, a serpent, lit. a creeping thing ; pres. part, of 
serpere, to creep. — SARP, to creep ; whence Skt. srip, to creep, 
Gk. Upvsir, to creep, Skt. sarpa, sl snake ; also Lat. repere, to creep- 
And see Blip. p. The root SARP is an extension of ^ SAR, 

to glide, flow; see Salt. Der. serpent-ine, adj., Minsheu, from F. 
eerpertin, Lat. serpentinus; serpent-ine, a name for a kind of gun, 
Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 124, 1. 159. 

SEBBATEiD, notched like a saw. (L.) A botanical term ; see 
examples in R. — Lat. serratus, notched like a saw. — Lat. serra, a 
saw, p. Prob. for sec-ra, from secare, to cut ; sec Saw (i). 
Der. serrat-ion, 

8EBBIED, crowded, pressed together. (F., — L.) ‘Their serried 
files ; * Milton, P. L. vi. 599. Spelt serred in Blount. — P'. serrer, * to 
close, compact, presse neer together, to lock;’ Cot. — Low Lat. 
serare, to bolt. — Lat. sera, a bar, bolt. — Lat. serere, to join or bind 
together ; see Series. 

SSBUM, whey, the thin fluid which separates from the blood 
when it coagulates. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. — Lat. serum, whey, 
serum. ^f-Gk . hp 6 s, whey. — SAR, to flow ; see Salt. Der. ser-ous. 
8EBVE, to attend on another, wait upon obediently. (F.,— L.) 
M. E. semen, Havelok, 1230 ; seruien, Ancren Riwle, p. 1 2, 1 . 4 from 
bottom. — F. servir, to serve. — Lat. seruire, to serve. Cf. Lat. seruus, 
a servant, perhaps orig. a client, a man under one’s protection ; 
semare, to keep, protect. — V SAR, to protect ; seen in Zend har, to 
protect, haurva, protecting; P'ick, i. 797. Der, serv-ant, M.E. 
seruaunt, seruant, Chaucer, C.T. 11104, Ancren Riwle, p. 428, 1 . 9, 
from F. servant, serving, pres. part, of servir, to serve; serv-er ; 
serv-ie^ M.E. seruise, Layamon, 8071, from O. F. servise, service, 
from Lat. semitium, service, servitude ; service-able. Levins ; dis- 
service. Also servile. Levins, from Lat. seruilis; servile-ly, servil-i-ty; 
serv'it-or, prob. suggested by P'. serviteur, *a servant, servitor* (Cot.), 
rather than borrowed directly from Lat. «fn/</or; servit-ude,Cha.xkcer, 
C. T. 8674, from F. servitude, from Lat. acc. seruitudinem. Also serf, 
sergeant ; conserve, deserve, disserve, misserve, observe, preserve, 
reserve, subserve ; desert (2), un-deserv-ing, un-de-serv-ed, &c. 

8E88ION, the sitting or assembly of a court. (F., — L.) In 
Shak. 0 th. i. 2. 86. — F. session, not noticed by Cotgrave, though in 
use in the lath cent. (Littrd). — Lat. sessionem, acc. of sessib, a sitting, 
session. — Lat. sessus, pp. of sedere, to sit, cognate with E. Sit, q.v. 
SET, to place, fix, plant, assign. (E.) M. E. setten, pt. t. sette, pp. 
set, ‘Thei Jhesu on hym;’ Wyclif, Luke, xix. 35. — A. S. 

settan, to set ; Grein, ii. 432. Causal of A. S. sittan, to sit ; put for 
satian*, from sat, oldest form of pt. t. of sittan. See Sit. + Du. zetten, 
4" Icel. setja, 4 - Dan. scette, 4 “ Swed. sdtte, 4 " G. setzen. 4 * Goth, satjan. 
Der. set, sb., Rich. II, iii. 3. 147 ; set-off, sb., sett-er, sb., sett-ing. 
Also sett-ee, a scat with a long back (Todd’s Johnson), of which the 
origin is by no means clear ; it seems to be an arbitrary variation of 
the prov. E. settle, us^ in the same sense, with a substitution of the 
suffix -ee for de\ this suffix (»F. -e, Lat. -atus) is freely used in 
English, as in refer-ee, trustse ; but it makes no good sense here. 
See Settle (1). 

8ETON, an artificial irritation under the skin. (F.,-L.) *Seton, 
is when the skin of the neck, or other part, is taken up and run thro* 
with a kind of pack-needle, and the wound afterwards kept open 
with bristles, or a skean of thread, silk, or cotton,’ &c. ; Phillips, ed. 
1706. — F. siton, in use in the i6th cent. ; Littre cites ‘ une aiguille k 
seton enfiUe d’un fort fil*s«a needle with a seton, threaded with a 
strong thread ; where seton is a thick thread. Formed from a Low 
Lat. seto * (acc. setonem), derived from Lat. seta, a bristle, thick stiff 
hair, which in Low Lat. also meant silk (Ducange). See Batin. . 


S SETTEE, a kind of seat ; see under Set. 

SETTLE (1), a long bench with a high back. (E.) Also used 
generally in tne sense of ‘seat* or ‘bench;* see Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 
20, xlv. 19. *Setle, a seat ;* £. D. S. Gloss. B. 17. M. E. setel, setil. 
‘Opon the setil of his magest^ ’siupon the seat of His majesty, i. e. 
upon His royal seat; Pri^e of Conscience, 6122. ‘On Jie setle of 
unhele*>=in the seat of ill-health ; O. Eng. Horn. ii. 59. — A. S. sett, 
a seat, Grein, ii. 432. 4- Goth, sitls, a seat, throne. 4 * O. H. G. sezal ; 
G. sessel. p. All from a Teut. type SET-LA, a seat, coraate 
with Lat. sel-la (put for sed-la), whence E. sell, a saddle ; see Sell (2). 
From ^ SAD, to sit ; see Sit. Der. settle (2). Doublet, sell (a). 
settle (2), to fix, become fixed, adjust. (E.) Two distinct 
words have been confused ; in the peculiar sense ‘ to compose or ad- 
just a quarrel,’ the source is different from that of the commoner 
verb, and more remote. A. M.E. seilen, trans. to cause to rest, 
intrans, to sink to rest, subside. ‘ Til semli sunne was setled to 
reste*«lill the seemly sun had sunk to rest. Will, of Paleme, 2452. 
‘ Him thoughte a goshauk . . . Setlith on his beryng’*«it seemed to 
him that a goshawk settles down on his cognisance (?), King Ali- 
saunder, 484 ; and see 1 . 488. — A. S. setlan, to fix. ‘ Setl^ sds- 
mearas’ — the mariners fix (or anchor) their vessels (Grein). — A. S. 
setel, a seat. Cf. A. S. setl-gang, the going to rest of the sun, sunset, 
Grein, ii. 432. Thus the lit. sense of settle is *to lake a seat* or * to set 
as in a fixed seat.* See Settle (i). B. At the same time, the 
peculiar sense ‘ to settle a quarrel * appears to have been borrowed 
from M.E. saylen, sdhtlen, sau^tlen, to reconcile, make peace, P. 
Plowman, B. iv. 2 (footnote). ‘Now saghtel, now strife now we 
make peace, now we strive ; Pricke of Conscience, 1470. Sa^tled^ 
appeased, reconciled, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 230, 1139. —A. S. 
sahtlian, to reconcile ; * gdde men . . . sahtloden heom ’ » good men 
reconciled them ; A. S. Chron. an. 1066 ; MS. Laud 636, ed. Thorpe, 
i* 337 ; see also p. 384, 1 . 19. — A.S. saht, reconciliation ; A.S. Chron. 
ed. Thorpe, i. 385, 1. 2. — A.S. sacan, to contend, strive, dispute; 
from the particular application to disputes at law, the sb. saht came 
to mean the adjustment of a dispute, the result of a suit. This verb 
also gave rise to E. Sake, q. v. p. That these two verbs were 
actually confused, we have evidence in the fact that, conversely, the 
M. E. sa^tlen, to reconcile, was also used in the sense of subside or 
become calm. * J;e se sa^tled therwith * = the sea subsided ; Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, C. 232. We even find the intermediate form 
sattle ; ‘ Muche sorje J)enne satteled vpon segge lonas ’ ■* much sor- 
row then settled on the man Jonah; id. C. 409. Der. settl-er\ 
settle-ment, with F. suffix -nient. 

SEVEN, a cardinal number, six and one. (£.) M.E. seven, 
seuene ; P. Plowman, B. iv. 86 . The final -e is prob. the mark of a 
pi. form ; both forms occur. — A. S. seofon, also seofone, seven ; Grein, 
ii. 437 ; the final -e marks the plural, and is unoriginal. 4- Du. zeven. 
4 - Icel. sjb, sjau. Dan. syv. 4 * Swed. sju. 4- O. H. G. sibun, G. 
sieben. 4- Goth, sibun. 4 " Lat. septem. 4- (»k. kirrii.. 4 * W. saith ; Gael. 
seachd ; Irish seacht. 4 * Russ. seme. 4 Lilhuan. septyni. 4 Skt. saptan. 
p. All from Aryan SAPTAN, seven ; origin unknown. Der. seven- 
fold, A. S, seofon-feald ; seven-teen, A. S. seofon-iyne, from seofon, seven, 
and t^n, ten; seven-teen-th, A.S. seofon -ted^a, but formed by 
analogy, by adding -tk to seventeen ; seven-ty, A. S. hundseofontig (by 
dropping hund, for which see Hundred) ; seven-ti-etk. Also seven-th, 
form ed b y adding ^th ; A. S. seofoiSa. 

SEVER, to separate, cut apart. (F., — L.) ‘I sever, I departe 
thynges asonder, le separe ; ’ Palsgrave. M. E. seueren, Gawain and 
the Grene Knight, 1797. — O. F. sevrer (Burguy). Cf. Ital. severare, 
sevrare. — Lat. separare, to separate ; see Separate. Der. sever-al, 
sever-al-ly, of which Sir T. More has severally. Works, p. 209 h; from 
O. F. several. Low Lat. separale, a thing separate or a thing that 
separates (Ducange) ; as if from a Lat. adj. separalis *. Also sever- 
ance ; dissever ; dissever -ance ; cf. O. F. dessevrance (Burguy). 
Dou blet , separate. 

SEVEBE, austere, serious, strict. (F.,— L.) In Shak. 0 th. ii. 3. 
lox. — O.F, severe, ‘severe,* Cot.; mod. F. s^i^re. — Lat. seuerus, 
severe ; orig. reverenced, respected (of persons), hence serious, grave 
(in demeanour). B. Supposed to stand for seuSms, formed (like 
dec-drus from dec-us) Irom a base sen {sev), honour ; see Curtius, ii. 
218. Der. severe-ly ; sever-vty, from F. severitS, * severity ;’ Cot. 
SEW (i), to fasten together with thread. (E.) Pronounced so, 
M. £. sowen, P. Plowman, B. vi. 9 ; more commonly sewen, id. C. ix. 
8; Wyclif, Mark, ii. 21. — A. S. siwian, Mark, ii. 21 ; Gen. iii. 7. 4 
Icel. syja. 4 + Swed. sy. 4 O. H. G. siuwan, siwan, 4 Goth. 

siujan. 4 Lat. suere. 4 Lithuan. suti, 4 Russ, shite. 4 
sew; whence sutra, thread. p. All from the ^SIW, SU, to sew; 
Fick, i. 229. Der. sew-er, sew-ing; also seam, q.v. 

SEW (2), to follow ; the same as Sue, q. v. 

SEWEB (i), an underground passage for water, large drain. 
,(F.,— L.) Frequently spdt shore, which represented a common 
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pronuncifttion ; still preserved in Skore-ditek er-ditch, in London.^ SEXTOK*, ct sacristan ; see Sacristan. 

Spelt sure, Troil. v.^ i. 83, ed. 1623. Formed with suffix ~er from SEXTUFIjE, sixfold, having six parts. (L.) 'Whose length . . 
the verb sew, to drain, to dry. * Sewe ponds* «= drain ponds, Tusser’s is sextuple unto his breadth ;* Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 5. 
Husbandry, cap. 15. § 17 (E.D. S.); p. 32. Note also sew^ sb., as in 5 la. Coined from sextu^s, sixth, just as quadruple is from quadru- 
‘ the townesinke, the common sew' Nomenclator, ed. 1585, p. 391 ; (used for quartus) with the sense of fourth. The suffix •pie answers 
cited in Halliwell, s.v. seugh. Short for essewe, the first syllable to Lat. -plie-, stem of-plex, as in dwplex, com^plex. See Quadruple 
being dropped. -O.F. essuier, esuer, to dry (Burguy); gen. used in and Sextant. 

the sense ‘ to wipe dry,* but the true etym. sense is to drain dry, de- SHABBY, mean, paltry. (E.) Merely a doublet of seahhy, 
prive of moisture, as in English. Cot. has muter, * to dry up.' — Lat. by the usual change of A. S. sc to E. sh. The earliest quotation 
exsuecare, exsucare,Xo deprive of moisture, suck the juice from. — Lat. appears to be: ‘They were very shabby fellows, pitifully mounted, 
eet, out, awa] ; and sueus, juice, moisture, from the same root as Lat. and worse armed;* Lord Clarendon, Diary, Dec. 7, 1688. Cf. 
sftgere, to suck, and £. suclr; see Suok. From the O. F. verb 'They mostly had short hair, and went in a shahbed condition;’ 

essuier (mod. F. essuyer) was formed the O. F. sb. essuier, a duct for A. Wood, Athen. Oxon. Fast. ii. 743 (Todd). We -find shabbyd for 
water (Burguy), the very same word as E. sewer, which may thus scabbed in P. Plowman, C. x. 264. See 8oab. Der. shabbily, 
have been borrowed directly. The sense ‘to wipe* (which is the shabbi-ness, 

commonest meaning of F. muy^r) plainly appears in M.E. s«iu, to SHACKIiE, a fetter, chain to confine the limbs, clog. (E.) 
wipe the beak of a hawk, used by Juliana Berners (Halliwell) ; and M.E. schaltkyl, schdkle, Prompt. Parv. ; pi. scheakeles, Ancren Riwle, 
this proves clearly that the initial syllable of essuyer was dropped in p. 94, 1 . 25. — Ai^S. seeacul, a bond ; iElbic’s Gloss., near beginning; 
English. We do, however, find prov. E. assue, drained of milk, said Wright’s Vocab. i. 16, col. 2. Put for an older form scacul. + 
of a cow, which is rather the very F. muye than put for fl-sw—a-dry. Icel. skokull, the pole of a carriage. + Swed. skakel, the loose 
Dep. sewer-age; &\so sew-age, formed directly from the verb sew. shaft of a carriage. + Dan. skagle, a trace (for a carriage).+ 

^ The F. suffix -flge in these words is another indication of the F. O. Du. schakel, ‘the links or nnges [read link or ring] of a 

origin of s«tu and s^er. The derivation sometimes suggested from chaine;* schakelen van een net, ‘the masches [meshes] of a net;* 

W. sych, dpr (cognate with Lat. sicetts), will not explain the diph* Hexham. p. The orig. sense is a loose band or bond, hence 

thong. Siccus and succus are exactly opposed in meaning, and are a trace, single link of a chain, loose-hanging fetter. Evidently 
from different roots. named from its shaking about, as distinct from a firm bond. From 

SEWEB (2), the officer who formerly set and removed dishes, A. S. sceacan, scacan, to shake ; with suffix -id, from Aryan -ra. See 
tasted them, &c. (E.) In Halliwell. Baret (1580) has: * The Shake. So also Icel. s/to/tw/Z is from skaka; smd "Dan. skagle from 
Sewer of the hitchin, Anteambulo fercularius ; The Sewer which skage, to shift, orig. to shake ; cf. Swed. dial, shah, a chain, link 

tasieth the meate, Escuyer de cuisine.* 'Seware, at mete. Depositor, (Kielz). Der. shackle, verb, M. E. schaklen, Prompt. Parv. 

dapifer, sepulator;* Prompt. Parv., p. 454. On the same page SHAD, a fish. (E.) ‘Like bleeding shads;' Beaum. and 
we have: *Sewyn, or sette mete, Ferculo, sepulo;* and: *Sew, Fletcher, Love's Cure, Act ii. sc. 2 (Clara). ‘And there the eel 
cepulatum.* A. It is therefore clear, that, in the 15th century, and shad sometimes are caught ;* John Dennys, Secrets of Angling 
the word sewer was regarded as being formed from the verb to (before a. n. 1613); in Eng. Gamer, ed. Arber, i. 171. ‘A shadde, 
sewe, which was again derived from the sb. sew, not uncommon a fishe, aeon;* Levins. — A. S. sceadda, a kind of fish; Monasticon 
in the sense of * pottage ;* sec Halliwell. The orig. sense of sew is Anglicanum, i. 266, 45 and 46 (Bosworth^. Bosworth explains it by 

simply ‘juice,* whence it came to mean sauce, boiled meat, juicy skate, but it is clearly mod. E. shad. The shad and skate are very 

messes, and the like; Chaucer, C. T. 10381, — A. S. seaw, juice; different, and it is not certain that the names arc related. Cf. prov. 

A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i. 128, 11 . 12 and 16. Cognate with G. schade, a shad (Fliigel). We also find Irish and Gael, sgadan in 

Skt. juice, from stt, to express Soma juice, squeeze out. B. The the sense of ‘herring;* W. ysgadan, pi. herrings. The Irish for 
above seems the true etymology; E. Muller suggests the O.F. skate is sgat. 

sewer, of which the sole trace I can find is * Sewer, ecuyer * in SHADE, SHADOW, obscurity, partial darkness. (E.) These 

Roquefort; and seeing that the word is common in English, it is arc but two forms of one word. M.E. schade. Will, of Paleme, 22 ; 
remarkable that it should hardly appear in O. F., if it be a F. word, schadue, id. 754, — A.S. scced, shade, neut. (gen. sceades, scedes); 
Perhaps Roquefort borrowed the notion from Cotgrave, who gives sceadu, shadow, fern. (gen. sceade) ; Groin, ii. 398, 401. We find 
* sewer * as one meaning of O. F. escuyer, an esquire ; and I suspect (from sceadu), the acc. pi. sceadwa ; which compare with M. E. 
that this alleged O. F. sewer is merely the English word, explained scheadewe, Ancren Riwle, p. 190, 1 . 24. -f- Du. schaduw, shadow'. 4* 
for the benefit of Frenchmen. If Sewer were F., it could only be G. schatten, shade; O. H. G. seato (gen. scatewes), shadow. + Goth, 
equivalent to su^er, i. e. a follower, from O. F. sevre, suire, Lat. sequi skadus. + Irish and Gael, sgath, shadow, shade, shelter. + f^k. 
(see Sue) ; which would ill satisfy all the conditions. aubros, axoria, darkness, gloom. p. All from ^ SKA, to cover ; 

SEX, the distinction between male and female, characteristics whence also Skt. chhdyd, shade, Gk. axia, shade, cxij-vfi, a shelter, 
of such a distinction. (F., — L.) In Shak. Temp. iii. 1.49. — F. tent, and £. sky. See Fick, i. 805; Curtius, i. 206. And see 
sexe, ‘a sex, or kind ;’ Cot. Lat. sexum, acc. of sexus, sex. p. Per- Scene, Sky. Der. shade, verb, Court of Love, 1 . 1272 ; shad-er; 
haps orig. ‘a division;* from secure, Xo cut. Der. sex^u-al, a late shad-y, Spenser, F.Q. i. i. 17; shad-i-ly, -ness; shadow, verb, M.E. 
word, from Lat. sexu^alis, formed with suffix -alts from sexu-, crude schadowen, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 42, A. S. sceadwian, scadwian, 
form of sexus ; sex-u^aUly, sex-wal-i-ty. I’s. xc. 4 (ed. Spelman) ; over-shadow, A. S. of er sceadwian, Mark, ix. 

SEEAQEHARY, belonging to sixty. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 7 ; shadow-y, M. E. shadewy, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 4, 
1706. — Lat. sexagenarius, belonging to sixty. — Lat. sexageni, sixty 1 . 2012. Doublet, sAed. 

each; distributive form from sexaginta, sixty. — Lat. sex, six; and SHAFT, an arrow, smoothed pole, column, cylindrical entrance 
•ginta, put for -cinta, short for decinta, tenth, from decern, ten. See to a mine. (E.) The orig. sense is ‘ shaven * rod, a stick smoothed 
fix and Ten. Der. sexagenari-an, Phillips. into the shape of a spear-pole or an arrow. M. E. shaft, schaft, 

8EXAGESIMA, the second Sunday before Lent. (L.) So an arrow, Chaucer, C.T. 1364; Pari, of Foules, 179. -A.S. sceaft, 
called because about the sixtieth day before Easter. In Blount’s a shaft of a spear, dart ; Grein, ii. 403. Put for scof-t, formed with 
Gloss., ed. 1674; earlier, in Prayer-books. — Lat. sexagesima, suffix -r (Aryan -/a) from sea/-, stem of pp. of sea/a/i, to shave ; see 
lit. sixtieth ; agreeing with dies, day, understood. Fem. of sexa- Shave. + Du. schacht (for schaft, like Du. lucht for luft, air) ; from 
ges/mus, sixtieth! Put for sexagentimus*; ordinal form from sexaginta, schaven, to smoet^, plane. + Icel. skapt, better skaft, a shaved stick, 
aix^. See Sexagenary. Der. sexagesim-al. shaft, missile. + Dan. skaft, a handle, haft. + Swed. skaft, a handle. 

siuXEEnsriAIi, happening every six years, lasting six years. (L.) 4 *G. schaft, ^ The M.E. schaft, in the sense of ‘creature, is 

In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Form^, with suffix •al, from Lat. from scaMn, to shape, make ; see Shape. Der. shaft-ed. 
sexenni'urn, a period of six years.— Lat. sex, six; and annus, a year BHAGl, rough hair, rough cloth. (E.) ‘Of the same kind is 
(becoming ea/w- in composition). See Six and Annals. Der. the goat-hart, and differing only in the beard and long shag about 
sexenniaNy, shoulders;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 33 (Of the shag^ 

SEXTANT, the sixth part of a circle. (L.) Chiefly used to haired and bearded stagge like to a goat). ‘With rugged bea^, 
mean an optical instrupient, furnished with an arc extending to and hoarie shagged haire ; * Spenser, h . Q. iv. 5. 35 * 
a sixth part of a circle. But in earlier use in other senses. ‘ Sextant, shag for shaggy, Venus, 295 ; also shag-haired, 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 307. 
a coin less than that called quadrant by the third part . . the sixth I know of no instance in M. E.- A.S. sceaega ; * Coma,/tfa*, sceaega ; 
part of any measure;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. i674.-Lat. sextant-, Comosus, sceaegede,* Wright's Voc. ii. 22, col. 2; perhaps Scand. 
stem of sextans, the sixth part of an as, a coin, weight. Formed rather than E.-f- Icel. Swed. sMgg, a beard; Dan. a ^rd. 
with suffix -«»s(like that of a pres. part, of a verb in -arO from barb, awn, wattle; from Icel. skaga, t^o jut out, project ; wh^c 
sext^, stem of sextus, sixth, oidinal of sex, six. See Six. Der. also Icel. skagt, a low cape or head-land (Shetland skaw)^ The 
from sext->us) sext-ile, Milton, P. L. x. 659 ; also sextu-ple, q. v. (^orig. sense is ‘roughness.* Der. shagg-y, shagg-t-ness ; also shagg-ed. 
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as above. Shag tobacco is rough tobacco; cf. Shakespeare's *fet-^^even in German, meaning a jolly-boat or yawl as well as a sloop; 
locks and long ; * Venus, 395. and the occurrence of shallop in Spenser's F. Q. shews that it is rather 

SHAGHEtEEN, a rough-grained leather, shark's skin. an old word in our own language. The Ital. form is scialuppu, 

Turkish.) * Shagreen^ a sort of rough-grained leather Phillips, Doublet, sloops q, v. 

ed. 1706. He also spells it chagrin,mmY. chagrin, shagreen. It was SH AI i L OT, SHALOT, a kind of onion. (F., L., i» Gk.) 

orig. made of the skm (of the bach only) of the horse, wild ass, or Added by Todd to Johnson ; it is also spelt eschalot, mmO. F. eschalote, 
mule ; afterwards, from the skin of the shark. See the full account eschaloue, * a cive or chive,' i. e. a kind of onion ; Cot. Mod. F. 
in Devic, Supp. to Littr^.^Turk. sdghri, saghri, the back of a dehalote. The form eschalots is a variant, or corruption, of O.F. 
horse; also, magreen, Zenker, Turk. Diet. p. 561; and Devic. Cf. escalogne, a shallot; Roquefort.— Lat. ascalonia, a shallot; fern, of 
Fers. saghri, ^agreen; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 354. See A sca/orams, adj , belonging to Ascalon. *Asca/o/ifa, little onions or 
Chagrin. scaliqns, taking that name of Ascalon, a city in Jury ; * Holland, tr. 

BHAH, a king of Persia. (Pers.) Spelt show in Blount’s Gloss., of Pliny, b. xix. c. 6.— Gk. *AarKd\wv, Ascalon, one of the chief cities 
ed. 1674, ^ Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665.— Pers. shdk, a king; of the Philistines, on the W. coast of Palestine; Smith, Class. Diet. 

Palmer, Pers. Diet. col. 374. Cf. Skt. kshi, to possess, rule, Veaic SeMoshua. xiii. 3 ; &c. 

hshatra, dominion; see Fick, i. 333. Der. check, check~er, check-ers, BHAJjliOW, not deep. (Scand.) M. £. schalowe, *Schold, or 
check-mate, chess \ i\so pa-sha or pa-cha. Doublet, sb. schalowe, not depe;* Prompt. Parv. p. 447; Trevisa, iii. 131,!. 7 t 

BHAKE, to agitate, jolt, keep moving, make to tremble ; also to I schald, Barbour, Bruce, ix. 354. Not found in A. S., the nearest 
shiver, tremble. (£.) M.£. schaken, shaken; pt. t. schook, shook, related word being A. S. sc«o/A, sc«o/, oblique, appearing in 

Chaucer, C. T. 4267; pp. schaken, shaken, shake, id. 408. — A.S. squint-eyed, ^Ifric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 36. The orig. sense 
sceacan, scacan, pt. t. $c6c, pp. scacen, sceacen; Grein, ii. 401. Icel. is oblique, sloping, shelving, used with reference to a sea-shore: on 
skaha, pt. t. shdk, pp. skakinn. + Swed. skaka. + Dan. skage, to shift, approaching a sloping shore, the water becomes shallow, the bank 
veer. Cf. also Skt. khaj, to move to and fro, hence, to chum ; from shelves down, and often a skoal appears. * The shore was shelvy and 
a ^SKAG, to move to and fro, answering to Teut. base SKAK; shallow;* Merry Wives, iii. 5. 15. The verb to shelve is a derivative 
Fick, iii. 329, i. 804. Der. shake, sb., a late word, Herbert, Church from shallow ; see Shelve. j 5 . The words shoal and shallow are 
Porch, St. 37 ; shak-y, shak-i-ness ; shack-le. Also Shakespeare, Also really the same, both being adaptations from Icel. skjdlgr, oblique, 
shock, q. v., shog, q. v.,jog, q. v., shank, q. v. wry, which was modified in two ways : (i) by shortening the vowel, 

BHAKO, a kind of military cap. (F., — Hung.) Modem ; F. and change of g to w, giving M. E. schalowe ; and (3) by loss of g, 
shako or schako (Littr<?). — Hungarian esako (pron. shako), a cap, giving schol, or (with excrescent d) schold. Allied words are Swed. 
shako ; see Littrd and Mahn’s Webster. Spelt tsdko, and explained dial, skjalg, oblique, slant, wry, crooked ; G. scheel, schel, oblique, 
as a Hungarian cap, in Dankovsky’s Magyar Lexicon, ed. 1833, p. squint-eyed, schielen, to be awry; also Gk. afco\i6s, crooked, awry, 
900. He supposes it to be of Slavonic origin, not a real Magyar anahrivds, uneven, scalene, aKshK 6 s, crook-legged. See Scalene, 
word. Der. shallow-ness. And see shoal (2), shelve. 

BHAIiE, a rock of a slaty structure. (G.) A term of geology, SHAIjM, the same as Shawm, q. v. 
borrowed (like gneiss, quartz, and other geological terms) from SHAM, to trick, verb ; a pretence, sb. (E.) ‘ Sham, pretended, 

German.— G. schale, a shell, peel, husk, rind, scale; whence schal- false; also, a flam, cheat, or trick; To sham one, to put a cheat or 
gebirge, a mountain formed of thin strata. Cognate with E. shale, a trick on him;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. * A meer sham and disguise;’ 
shell, Shak. Hen. V, iv. 2. 18, which is merely another spelling of Stillin|jfleet, vol. iv. ser. 9 (R.) ‘They . . found all this a sham;* 
scale; see Scale (i). Der. shal-y. Doublet, scale (i). Dampier’s Voyages, an. 1688 (R.) We find also the slang expression 

SHAIiIi, 1 am bound to, I must. (E.) M. E. shal, schal, often I ‘to sham Abraham ’ = to pretend to be an Abraham-man, or a man 
with the sense of ‘ is to ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 733 ; pt. t. sholde, scholde, from Bedlam hospital ; see Abraham-men in Nares, and in Hotten’s 
shulde (mod. £. should), id. ^64. — A. S. sceal, an old past tense used Slang Dictionary. To sham appears to be merely the Northern E. 
as a present, and thus conjugated ; ic sceal, pd scealt, hd sceal ; pi. form of to shame, to put to shame, to disgrace, whence the sense ‘ to 
sculon, sculun, or sceolun. Hence was formed a pt. t. scolde, or sceolde, trick ’ may easily have arisen. Sham for shame is very common in 
pi. sceoldon. The form of the infin. is sculon, to owe, to be under an the North, and appears in Brockett, and in the Whitby, Mid-York- 
obligation to do a thing; Grein, ii. 413. Hence mod. E. / shall shire, Swaledale, and Holderness Glossaries (E. D. S.) * Wheea’s 

properly means ‘I am to,* 1 must, as distinguished from I will, sham is it’— whose fault is it? Whitby Gloss. Cf. Icel. skbmm, a 
properly ‘ I am ready to,' I am willing to ; but the orig. sense of shame, outr^e, disgrace. See Shame. 

compulsion is much weakened in the case of the first person, though SHAMBLE, to walk awkwardly. (Du.,— F.,— Ital., — L.) A 
its force is retained in thou shall, he shall, they shall. The verb fol- weakened form of scamble, to scramble ; cf. prov. E. scambling, sprawl- 
lowing it is put in the infin. mood; as, ic sceal must go; ing, Hereford (Hall.). ‘By that shambling in his walk, it should be 

hence the mod. use as an auxiliary verb. + Du. ik zal, I shall ; ik my rich old banker, Gomez;* Dryden, Span. Friar, Act i. Scamble, 
zoude, 1 should; infin. zullen. 4 - Icel. skal, pi. skulum; pt. t. skyldi, to scramble, struggle, is in Shak. Much Ado, v. 1. 94; K. John, iv. 
skyldu; infin. skulu. 4 Swed. shall; pt. t. skulle; infin. skola. 4 3 - 146 ! Hen. V, i. i. 4. Not an E. wotd, but borrowed. — O. Du. 

skal ; pt. t. skidde ; infin. skulle. 4 G. soil, pt. t. sollte ; infin. sollen (the schampelen, to stumble, to trip (Hexham) ; also to swerve aside, slip 
k being lost, as in Dutch). 4 Goth, skal, pi. skulum ; pt. t. skulda ; aside, decamp. Frequentative (with suffix -el-en) of O. Du. schampen, 
infin. Stulan, p. All from Teut. base SKAL, to owe, be in debt, ‘to escape or flie, to be gone;’ Hexham. — O. F. escamper, s*escamper, 
be liable ; a sense which is clearly preserved in A. S. scyld, guilt, i. e. ‘ to scape, flie ; * Cot. — Ital. scampare, * to escape ; ’ Florio. — Lat. ex, 
desert of punishment, G. schuld, guilt, fault, debt. We also find out ; and campus, a battle-field. See Scamper, of which scamble is 
Lithuan. shlu, I am indebted, skilti, to owe, be liable. See Fick, iii. just a doublet, the frequentative suffixes -er and -le being equivalent. 
334* Y* Probably further allied to Lat. scelus, guilt, and Skt. Cf. skimble-skamble, wandering, wild, confused, i Hen. IV, iii. 1. 154. 
skhal, to stumble, err, fail. Doublet, scanner, 

BHAIaLOOFT, a light woollen stuff. (F.) * Shalloon, a sort of SHAMBLES, stalls on which butchers expose meat for sale ; 
woollen stuff, chiefly used for the linings of coats, and so call’d from hence, a slaughter-house. (L.) ‘ As summer-flies are in the shambles* 
Chalons, 9. city of France, where it was first made ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 0 th. iv. a. 60. Shambles is the pi. of shamble, a butcher’s bench or 
We find cAa/of»s,i.e. a coverlet made at Chalons, even in Chaucer, C.T. stall, lit. a bench; and shamble is formed, with excrescent b, from 
4138.— F. Cfto/oas, or Chalms-sur-Marne, a town in France, 100 miles M. E. schamel, a bench, orig. a stool ; see Ancren Riwle, p. 166, note 
E. of Paris. *Sa seule robe . . ^tait de ras de Chalons;* Scarron, «. — A. S. scamel, a stool ; fdt-scamel, a foot-stool ; Matt. v. 35.— Lat. 
Virg. iv, (Littr^, s. v. ras, $ 9). Chalons takes its name from the tribe scamellum, a little bench or stool (White) ; allied to scamnum, a step, 
of tne Catalauni, who lived m that neighbourhood. bench, scabellum, a foot-stool. The orig. sense is * prop.* Cf. Lat.. 

BHALLOF* a light boat. (F., — Span.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 7. scapus, a shaft, stem, stalk ; Gk. aieljirrfiv, to prop, tdso to throw.— 
chaloupe, *a shallop, or small boat;’ Cot.— Span, chalupa SKAP, to throw ; see ^eptre. 

(also Port, ehalu^), * a small light vessel, a long boat,* Neuman. SHAME, consciousness of guilt, disgrace, dishonour. (E.) M. E« 
Minsheu's Span. Diet., ed. 1623, has chalupa, ‘ a flai-bottomed boat.* schame, 5^me,Wycllf, Luke, xiv.9. — A.S. sceamu, scamu, shame ; Grein, 
p. It is usual to derive F. ehaloufe. Span, chalupa, from Du. sloep, a ii, 403.41^6!. skbmm (stem skammr) a wound, shamc.-j-Dan. skam, 4 
sloop. It is obvious that the derivation must run the other way, and Swed. skam.^O. scham. fi. All from Teut. base SKAM A, shame; 
that Du. sloep is a contraction from chaloupe, and is no true Du. word. Fick, iii. 333. Allied to Goth, skanda, shame, and prob. to Skt. kshan, 
From what Imguage chalupa is borrowed, has not yet been discovered ; to wound ; see Boathe. Der. shame, verb, A. S. seeamian, scamiant 
but we may easily guess that it was brought by the Span, and Port. Grein; shame-Jvl, spelt scheomeful, Ancren Riwle, p. 302, 1. 23; shame- 
navigators from some far distant re^on, either American or E. ftd-ly, shamefid-ness ; shamedess, A. S. scam-leds, ABlfred, tr. of Gre- 
Indian, and denoted one of those Bgnt canoes seen in the Pacific gory's Past. Care, c. xxi (ed. Sweet, p. 204); shame-lessdy, shamedess- 
ocean and in other distant seas. We find the longer form schaluppe^ness ; also shame-faced, q. v. And see sham. 
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SHAMEFACED, modest. (E.) A corruption of skamefa&t, by^^x®P®»» jagged (of t^th) ; perhaps orig. hard; cf. tcapftluof, a cmb. 
a singular confusion with facet due to the fact that shame is commonly Apparently a reduplicated form from ^ KAR, to be hard. Cf. Skt. 
expressed by the appearance of the face ; see Face. We find shame- karkarat hard, karkatOt a crab. Der. shark-ing, voracious, greedy, 
fastness in Spenser, F. Q. iv. lo. 50 ; shame faced in Shak. Rich. Ill, prowling ; one of the Dramatis Personae of Love’s Cure (by Beaum. 
i. 3. 142, where the quarto ed. has shamefast (Schmidt). M. E. and Fletcher) is * Alguazeir, a sharking panderly constable ; ’ shark 
schamefastt shamefasty Chaucer, C. T. 2057.- A. S. scamfasty iElfred, «/>«to snap up, Hamlet, i. 1. 98. And hence sAar^ « a sharper, as a 
tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. xxi (ed. Sweet, p. 204). — A. S. scamu, slang term. fiV* Some connect the last word with G. schurke, a 
shame ; and/«s/, fast, firm ; see Shame and Fast. Der. shame- rogue ; but without any attempt to explain the difference of vowels. 
faced-uess. Sewel’s Du. Diet, has : *schurk, a shark, a rascal but this is merely 

SHAMMY, BHAMOY, a kind of leather. (F.,- G.) So called a translation, not an identification, 
because formerly made from the chamois. * Shamoisy or Chamois, a SHARP, cutting, trenchant, keen, severe, biting, shrewd. (E.) 
kind of wild goat, whose skin, being rightly dressed, makes our true M. E. sharp, scharp, Chaucer, C. T. 1653. — A. S. scearp (for scarp) ; 
Skamois leather;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. *Shamoy, or Shamoy- Grein, ii. 404.4- L>u. scherp, + Icel. 5Aflr/>r.4-Swcd. and Dan. sharp,^ 
leather, a sort of leather made of the skin of the Shamoys;* Phillips, +G. scharf. fi. All from a base SKARP, to cut, unaltered form 
cd. 1706. — F. chamois, ‘a wilde goat, or shamois; also the skin of SKARP, to cut, lengthened form of-^SKAR, to cut; see 
thereof dressed, and called ordinarily shamois leather ; ’ Cot. Cf. F. Shear. From ^ SKARP we also have Lat. scalpere, sculpere, to 
chamoiser, to prepare chamois leather ; Littrd. See Chamois, cut, Gk. atcofmios, a scorpion, stinging insect, Skt. kripdna, a sword. 
^ Taylor professes to correct this etymology, and, without a word See Scorpiox^ Soulpture, Scarf (i). Der. sharpdy, skarp-ness ; 
of proof, derives it * from Satnland, a district on the Baltic,’ with sharp-er, one who acts sharply, a cheat ; sharp-set, -sighted, •witted ; 
which it has but two letters, a and m, in common. There is no sharp-en, to make sharp, Antony, ii. i. 25. 

difficulty, when it is remembered that shamoy- leather could only have SHATTER, to break in pieces. (E.) A weakened form of 

been prepared from the chamois at first ; other skins were soon scatter, with a subsequent difference of meaning. M. E. schateren, to 
substituted, as being cheaper, when a larger demand set in. scatter, to dash, said of a falling stream ; Gawayn and Grene Knight, 

SHAMPOO, to squeeze and rub the body of another after a hot I 2083. Milton uses shatter with the sense of scatter at least twice; 
bath; to wash the head thoroughly with soap and water. (Hindu- P. x . 106 6, Lycidas, 5. See Scatter. Doublet, scatter. 
stani.) A modem word ; the operation takes its name from the SHAVE, to pare, strip, cut off in slices, cut off hair. (E.) M. E. 
squeezing or kneading of the body with the knuckles, which forms a shaven, schaven, formerly a strong verb ; pt. t. schoof (misspelt 
part of it, as properly performed. — Hind. cA/mipau, * (1) to join, (2) scAoo/e), WycUf, i Chron. xix. 4, earlier text; the later text has 
to stuff, thrust in, press, to shampoo or champoo Shakespear, Hind, shauyde. The strong pp. shaven is still in use. — A. S. sceafan, scafan ; 
Diet. ed. 1849^. 846. The initial letter is ch, as in church. pt. t. scof, pp. scafen ; the pt. t. sedf occurs in iElfred, tr. of Beda, b. i. 

SHAMROCK, a species of clover. (C.) ‘If they found a plottc c. i, near the end. + Du. schaven, to scrape, plane wood. + Icel. 
of water-cresses or shamrohs ;’ Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, skafa. + Swed. skafva, to scrape. + Dan. skave, to scrape. + Goth. 
Globe ed., p. 654, col. 2. — Irish seamrog, trefoil, dimin. of seamar, shaban, i Cor. xi. b.+G. schaben. p. All from Teut. base SKAB, 
trefoil; Gael, shamrock, trefoil, clover. answering to V^^AP, to cut, dig, whence Lithuan. skapoti, to 

SHANK, the lower part of the leg, a stem. (E.) M. E. shanke, shave, cut, Russ, kopate, to dig, Lat. scabere, to scratch, scrape, Gk. 

schanke, Havelok, 1903. — A. S. sceanca, scanca\ John, xix. 31,32. aicanTfiv, io dig. This SKAP is an extension of SKA, to cut 
Esp. used of the bone of the leg. + Du- schonk, a bone. + Dan. skank, (cf. Skt. khan, to dig) ; whence also ^ SKAP. to form by cutting, to 
the shank. 4- Swed. skank, leg. Allied to G. schinken, the ham, shape, and SKAR, to shear ; see Shape, Shear. Der. shav-er, 
schenkel, the shank, leg. p. A nasalised form from Teut. base shav-ing ; also shave-l-ing, with double dimin. suffix, expressive of 
SKAK, to shake ; as shewn by Low G. schake, the leg, shank ; contempt, applied to a priest with shaven crown, in Bale, King John, 
Bremen Worterbuch. The shanks are the ‘runners’ or ‘stirrers.’ ed. Collier, p, 17, 1 . 16. Kho scab, shab-by, shaf-t. 

The A. S. sceacan meant not only to shake, but also to flee away, use SHAW, a thicket, small wood. (E.) M. E. schawe, shawe, 
one's legs, escape, Gen. xxxi. 27; ‘J)a scedc he on niht’asthen he ran ("hauccr, C. T. 4365. — A. S. scaga, a shaw; Diplomatarium ./Evi 
away (lit. shook) by night ; A.S. Chron. an. 992. “We still say to Saxonici, cd. Thorpe, p. 161, 1 . 5.4-lcel. skdgr, a shaw, wood ; Swed. 
stir one’s stumps, i. e. to run ; also, to shog off. Sec Shake. Der. skog ; Dan. skov. Prob. akin to Icel. skuggi, A. S. 5cua, sedwa, a 

skink-er, nun-cheon ; and see luncheon. shade, shadow (Grein). — ^ SKU, to cover, as in Skt. sku, to cover ; 

SHAPE, to form, fashion, adapt. (E.) Formerly a strong verb. I sec Sky. 

M. E. shapen, schapen ; pt. t. shoop, Chaucer, C. T. 16690 ; pp. shapen, SHAWIi, a covering for the shoulders. (Pers.) Added by Todd 
shape, id. 1227. — A. S. sceapan, scapan, for which we commonly find to Johnson’s Diet. — Pers. shdl, ‘ a shawl or mantle, made of very fine 
scy/)/>an, which is really a weak form ( ~ Goth. wool of a species of goat common in Tibet;* Rich. Diet. p. 872. 

or ga-skapjan). But the verb is strong, with pt. t. sc6p, scedp, and pp. The Pers. d resembles E. aw, shewing that we borrowed the word 
scapen, sceapen. + Icel. skapa, pt. t. sk6p. 4- Swed. skapa. 4 - Dan, skahe. immediately from Persian, not from F. chdle, 

4- G. schaffen, to create ; pt. t. schuf, pp. geschaffen. p. The SHAWM, SHAIjM, a musical instrument resembling the 
strong and weak forms are intermixed ; thus G. schaffm is also weak, clarionet. (F., — L., — Gk.) It was a reed-instrument. In Prayer- 
like Goth, gaskapjan. All from Teut. base SKAP, to form, make. Book version of Ps. xcviii. 7. ‘ With shaumes and trompets, and with 
Fick, iii. 331 ; which is doubtless connected with the base SKAB, to clarions sweet;* Spenser, F. Q. i. 12. 13. The pi. form shalmies 
shave, i. e. to make things in wood, bring into shape by cutting. See occurs in Chaucer, House of Fame, iii. 128. Shalmie appears to 
Shave. Der. shape, sb., A. S. gesceap, a creature, beauty, Grein ; have been abbreviated to shalme, shaume. — O. F. chalemie, ‘ a little 
shap-able\ shap-er\ shape-ly, M. E. schapelich, Chaucer, C. T. 374; pipe made of a reed, or of a wheaten or oaten straw;’ Cot. Also 
shape-li-ness ’, shape-less, shape- less-ness. And see ship. Hence also chalemelle, chalumeau ; Cot. All formedfrom F.chaume (for chalme), 
the suffix -ship, A. S. -scipe (as in friendship, i. e. friend-shape) ; and straw, a straw. — Lat. calamus, a reed ; prob. borrowed from Gk., 
the suffix scape in landscape, q. v. the true Lat. word being culmus. — Gk. Kah&fios, a reed ; nahafi^, a 

SHARD, a shred ; see Sherd. stalk or straw of com. Cognate with E. Haulm, q. v. ^ 'The 

SHARE (i), a portion, part, division. (E.) Spelt schare in Pals- G .^rhalmei is also from French. Doublet, haulm. 
grave ; very rare in M. E. in this sense ; schar, i. e. the groin, Wyclif, SHE, the fern, of the 3rd pers. pronoun. (E.) M. E. she, seke, 
2 Kings, ii. 23, is the same word. — A.S. a rare word; occurring sheo ; Chaucer, C. T. 121 ; 5^, Havelok, 125 ; scho, id. 126. [This 

in the comp, land-scearu, a share of land ; Grein. Put for scaru. — docs not answer to A. S. he6, she, fern, of he. he, but to the fern, of 
A. S. scar-, base of sceran, to shear, cut. Sec Shear, Share (2). the def. article.] — A. S. sed, fern, of se, used as def. article, but orig. 
Dor. share, verb, Spenser, F. Q. iv. 8. 5; shar-er, share-holder. a demonstrative pronoun, meaning 'that.’ 4 - Hw. zij, she. 4 - Icel. id, 

SHARE (2), a plough-share. (E.) M. E. schare, share ; P. Plow- sjd, fcm. of sd, dem. pron. 4 "G^* she. 4- Goth, so, fern, of sa, dem. 
man, B. iii. 306. - A. S. scear, a plough-share ; Ailfric’s Gloss., 1st pron. used as def. article. 4 - Russ, siia, fern, of sei, this.4-Gk. fem. 
word. Put for scar, — A. S. scar-, base of sceran, to shear. See of 6, def. art. 4 - Skt. sd, she ; fem. of sas, he. p. All from a pro- 
Shear. nominal stem SA, that ; quite distinct from the stem Kl, whence E. he, 

SHARK, a voracious fish, hound-fish. (L., ? — Gk. ?) The his- SHEAF, a bimdle 01 things collected together, esp. used of grain, 
tory of the word is not clear. It occurs in Shak. Macb. iv. i. 24 ; (E.) M. E. scheef, shef(vfiih long e), Chaucer, C. T. 104. — A. S. 
but not in Levins or Palsgrave; nor is it old. The M. E. name is scedf, Gen. xxxvii. 7 ; spelt scedb in the 8th cent., Wright’s Voc. ii. 
hound-fish, Alexander and Dindimus. ed. Skeat, 1 . 164. Holland, tr. 109, col. 2. 4- Du. schoof. 4. Icel. skauf. 4 - G. schaub. p. The 

of Pliny, speaks ‘ of hound-fishes and sea-dogs ; ’ b. ix. c. 46. It is A. S. scedf is derived from scedf, pt. t. of scufan, to shove ; the sense 
gen. supposed to be derived fi-om Lat. carcharus, a kind of dog fish ; of ‘sheaf* is a bundle of things ‘ shoved’ together. — Teut. base SKUB, 
perhaps there was an intermediate O. F, form, now lost. — Gk. nap- to shove; see Shove. ^ The p\. sheaves answers to A.S. pi. scedfas* 
Xa/)(oi, a kind of shark ; so called from its sharp teeth. ■■ Gk. /rdp-^Der. sheaf, verb, As You Like It, iii. 2. 113 ; sheaf-y, 
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BHUAIi, a temporary summer hut. (Scand.) In Haniwell;®stf^<f^, Chaucer, C.T. 45|8.—A.S. pl.swd^, a 

Jamieson has also sheil, shielling^ sheelin ; spelt shieling in Campbell, neuter sb., which is unchanged in the plural, like deer ; Grein, ii. 404. 
O’Connor’s Child, st. 3. Connected in the Icel. Diet, with Icel. + a sheep, a simpleton. + G. O.H. G. sea/. Root 

skdli, Norweg. skaale, a hut ; but it seems better to derive it from unknown; parhaps from V^K.AP, to castrate; see Capon. ‘ The 
Icel. skjdl, a shelter, cover, Dan. skjul, a shelter, Swed. skjul^ a shed, name has been referred to Polish shop, Bohemian skopec, a wether or 
shelter; or from Icel. sk^li, a ied, shelter, skyla, to screen, shelter, castrated sheep (whence Polish skopowina, mutton), trom [Ch. Slav.] 
skyling^ a screening. These words are from the V SKU, to cover ; skopiti, to castrate. It should be observed that the common Ital. word 
Fick, iii. 337. See Sky. % I do not see how the vowel of for mutton is cas/ra/o, &c. ;’ Wedgwood. "Der. sheep-cote, sheep-fold-^ 
sheeling can answer to Icel. d ; on the other hand, we have Icel. sheep-ish, -ly, -ness ; sheep-master, -shearer, -shearing, -walk. Also 

skjdla, a pail or bucket, called in Scotland a skiel or skeel, which sh^herd. 

guides us to the right equivalent at once. SHEER (i), bright, clear, pure, simple, perpendicular. (Scand.) 

SHEAR, to cut, clip, shave off. (E.) M. E. seheren, sheren, pt. t. • A sheer descent * is an unbroken one, orig. a clear one ; the old 
sehar, skar, pp. schoren, now contracted to shorn ; Chaucer, C. T. meaning being ‘ bright.’ And see Trench, Select Glossary. ‘ Sheer, 
13958. — A.S. sceran, seiran, pt. t. sear, pi. sedron, pp. scoren ; Gen. immaculate, and silver fountain ;* Rich. II, v. 3. 61. M. "E, seheere, 
xxxviii. 13; Diplomatarium Awi Saxonici, ed. Thoqx;, p. 145, 1 . 14. shere. ‘The shere sonne;’ Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. i (How 
■4>Du. seheren, -f* Icel. skera. + Dan. skare.^^G. scheren.^GV., ntipeiy Edipus expouned the probleme). [Rather Scand. than E. The A.S. 
(for atceipiiv), — ^ SKAR, to cut ; whence also Lat. eurtus and E. form would be sc<kre, but it is not authorised.] — Icel. skarr, bright, 
short, &c. Der. shear-er ; shears, M. E. sheres, P. Plowman, C. vii. clear. + Dan. skar, sheer, bright, pure. Allied to Icel. skirr, clear, 
75, pi. of shear - A. S. sceara, used to translate iM.forfex, Wright’s bright, pure (which is cognate with A. S. scir, bright (Grein), Goth. 
Vocab. i. 86, col. i ; shear-ling, a sheep only once sheared, formed skeirs, G.schter)-, derived from Icel. s/ti-na ( ** A. S. sci-nan), to shine; 
with double dimin. suffix -l-ing. Allied words are Scare, Scar (2), so that the orig. sense is ‘ shining.’ See Shine. Der. sheer, adv. ; 
Scarf (i), Scarify, Scrip, Scrap, Scrape, Share, Sheer (2), also Sheer-Thursday, the old name of Maundy Thursday, lit. 'pure 
Sherd, Shred, Sharp, Shore, Short, Score, and others; I'hursday;* cf. Icel. s^ira, to cleanse, baptize, •S'^frdagr or iJAftrikors- 
from the same root we have con-cern, se-cret, har-vest, s-car-ce, car-pet, dagr. Sheer-day or Sheer-Thursday, Dan. Skartorsdag, See my note 
eea rp , and many others. And see Scale (i). on P. Plowman, B. xvi. 140 ; p. 379 of ‘ Notes.* 

SHEATH, a case for a sword or other implement, case, scab- SHEER (a), to deviate from one’s course. (Du.) A nautical 
bard. (E.) M. E. schethe, Wyclif, John, xviii. 11. — A. S. scS^, scStS, term. ‘ Among sea-men, a ship is said to sheer, or go sheering, when 
ieed'^, a sheath ; Grein, ii. 399.4- Du. scheede.^ Icel. skeidir, fern. pi. in her sailing she is not steadily steered, &c. ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706.— 
•f Dan. skede. -f Swed. skida. + G. scheide. p. All from a Teut. Du. seheren, to shear, cut, barter, jestj to withdraw, or go away ; to 
type SK AIDA, orig. ‘ that which separates,* applied to the husk of warp, stretch. *Scheerje van hier, away, get you gone;* Sewel. 
a bean or pea, as in Swed. skida, which also means * a husk, pod. This answers to mod. E. sheer off I Thus sheer is only a particular 
shell.* Since such a husk has two sides, we see why the Icel. skeidir use of Du. seheren, cognate with E. Shear. So also G. schere dick 
is only used in the plural ; and these sides of a case must be s£f/>ara/«</ weg, get you gone; schier dich aus dent Wege, out of the way! 
before a knife or sword can be introduced, if the material of the (Fl^el). 

scabbard is at all loose. y. The form SKAIDA is regularly SHEET, a large piece of linen cloth ; a large piece of paper ; a 

formed, by strengthening of I to AI, from ^ SKID, to separate ; sail ; a rope fa.stened to a sail. (E.) M. E. schete, shete, Chaucer, 
we Shed (1). Der. sheathe, verb, Macb. v. 7. 20, spelt sheihe C. T. 4138. — A. S. scy/e ; ‘Sindo, sry/e,’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 284, 

in Palsgrave, and prob. the verb and sb. were once pronounced alike ; col. 2, i. 84, col. 2. ‘On sedte ’ in my bosom (Lat. in sinu meo) ; Ps. 
sheath-ing. Ixviii. 49, ed. Spclman. ‘ On cla?nre scytan befcold ’ « enfolded in a 

SHEAVE, a wheel of a pulley. (Scand.) A technical term ; see clean sheet ; Gospel of Nicodemus, c. xiii. ed. Thwaitc.s, p. 6. The 
Webster. The same word as prov. E. shive, a slice (Halliwell) ; see sense of * bosom ’ is due to the use of scyte to signify the fold of a 
further under Shift. garment. It is closely allied to A. S. scedt, a much commoner word, 

SHED (1), to j)art, scatter, cast abroad, pour, spill. (E.) The ■ meaning (i) a projecting comer, an angle, a nook of ground, (2) fold 
old sense ‘ to part ' is nearly obsolete, except in watershed, the ridge of a garment ; ii. 405. fi. I'he orig. sense is ‘ projection,’ or * that 
which parts nver-systems. *S'hed, to distinguish,* Ray, Gloss. B. 15 which shoots out, then a comer, esp. of a garment or of a cloth ; after 
(E. D.S.) Spelt shead in Baret (1580). M.E. seheden, Rob. of which it was extended to mean a whole cloth or sheet. The nautical 
Glouc. p. 57, last line; P. Plowman, B. vi. 9; pt. t. shadde, shedde, senses are found in the cognate Scand. words, and in A.S. scedta, 
P, Plowman, B. xvii. 28 ; pp. shad, Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, explained ‘ pes veli,’ Wright’s Gloss, i. 63, col. a ; scedi-line, ex- 
148 ; also shed. [Stratmann makes a distinction between M. E. plained ‘propes,* id. y. The form scyte is from scedt, and scedt 

seheden, to pour, and schaden, to part (Ormulum, 1209), and com- is from scedt, pt. t. of scedtan, to shoot; see Shoot. Cognate with 
pares the former with O. Friesic schedda, only used in the sense ‘ to the form scedt are Icel. skaut, a sheet, comer of a square cloth, 
shake a man violently.* The distinction may be doubted ; all the comer, sheet or rope attached to the corner of a sail, skirt or sleeve 
senses go back to that of ‘ to part,’ hence, to disperse, scatter; the of a garment, a hood ; Swed. shot, the sheet of a sail ; Du. school, a 
sense of shaking is different.] — A. S. sceddan, seddan, to part, sepa- shoot, sprig, sheet, bosom, lap ; G. schoosz, flap of a coat, lap, 
rate, distinguish (hence, to scatter) ; pt. t. scid, scedd, pp. scedden, bosom ; Goth, skauts, the hem of a garment ; all from Teut. type 
sedden; a strong verb; Grein, ii. 398. [The vowel of the mod.E. SKAUTA, from SKUT, to shoot. Der. verb, Hamlet, i. i. 
word has been shortened, as in red from A. S. redd, bread from bread, 115, Antony, i. 4. 65 ; sheet-ing; sheet-lightning, lightning which 
and head from hedfod. The supposed traces of an A. S. sceddan are spreads out like a sheet. Also sheet-anchor, the same as shoot-anchor, 
too slight to prove that such a word existed, as far as I can follow an anchor to be shot out or lowered in case of great danger ; ‘ This 
what is asserted.] 4* G. scheiden. + Goth, skaidan. p. From the saying they make their shoot-anker* Abp. Cranmer, .^s. to Bp, 
Teut. base SKID, to part, separate. Cf. Lithuan. sk'edu, I part, Gardiner^. 117 (cited by Todd). 

separate. But it does not seem to be related io EoX.scindere ; rather SHEIa, a chief, (Arab.) In books of travel. — Arab, sheikh, an 

to eadere ; see Fick, iii. 815. Der. shedd-er. elder, a chief ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 394 ; shaykh, a venerable old 

SHED (3), a slight shelter, hut. (E.) Merely another form of man, a chief ; Rich. Diet. p. 920. The orig. sense is ‘ old.* 
shade. It ^pears to be a Kentish form, like O. Kentish bend for BHEKEIj, a Jewish weight and coin. (Heb.) SeeExod. xxx. 13. 
hand, mere for mare, tedder for ladder, &c. ; see Introd. to Ayenbite The weight is about half an ounce ; the value about half a crown.— 
of Inwyt, ed. Morris, pp. v, vi. In the same work, p. 95, 1 . 38, we Heb. st^el, a shekel (weight). — Heb. shdqal, to weigh, [Both eea 
find ssed (— shed) for shade; also ssede, p. 97, 1. i; and ssed in are short.] 

the sense of * shadow,* p. 137, 1 . 15. ^e Shade. Doublet, SHBKINAH, SHECHUKTAH, the visible glory of the Divine 
shade, ^ presence. (Heb.) Not in the Bible, but in the targums ; it signifies 

SHEEH, fairness, splendour. (E.) ‘The sheen of their spears;* the ‘dwelling* of God among His people. — Heb. shekindh, dwelling, 
Byron, Destruction of Sennacherib. And in Hamlet, iii. 3. 167. But the presence of God. — Heb. shdkan, to dwell, 

properly an adj., signifying ‘ fair,* as in Spenser, F. Q. ii. 1 . 10, ii. 3. SHEIiDRAKE, a kind of drake. (E.) M. E. scheldrak ; ‘ Hie 

40. M.E. schene, adj., fair, beautiful, Chaucer, C.T. 974.— A.S. umnis, scheldrak-,* Wright’s Vocab. i. 353, col. i. Put for sheld- 
sedne, scedne, scidne, seyne, fair; Grein, ii. 416. Lit. ‘showy,* fair dira/te, i. e. variegated or spotted drake. •Sheldapple[jproh.{orsheld- 
to sight, and allied to Bhow, q. v. (But doubtless frequently sup- dfl/>)>/e], the chaffinch;* Halliwell, ‘iSAeW. flecked, party-coloured;* 
posed to be allied to shine, which the vowel-sound shews to be Coles* Diet., ed. 1684. Sheld in this case is just the same as M. E. 
impossible ; observe the coppiate forms.) 4 * O. Sax. sc6m, adj.4* Du. sheld, a shield ; and the allusion is, probably, to the ornamentation 
se^n, adj, 4 * G. sehSn, adj. + Goth. sAoans, beautiful. See Fick, of shields, which is doubtless of great antiquity. The A. S. scyld or 
iii. 336. scild is a shield ; but is also used, in a curious passage, to denote a 

SHEEP, a well-known animal. (£.} M.E. scheep, sheep, pi. ^ part of a bird’s plumage. ‘Is se scyld ufan frsetwum gef^ged ofer 
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fugles b3cc’«the shield above is curiously arranged over comp, pot-sherdt pot shard, *Shardes of stonest Fragmentum lapidis ; 
bird's back ; Poem on the Phoenix, 1 . 308 (Grein). So also Icel. a shard of an earthen pot, the shell of an egge or a snaile ; ' Baret 
slqoldun^^ a sheldrake, allied to skfolddttr^ dappled, from skjold^Vi. (1580). The pL shards is in Hamlet, v. 1. 354. For the double 
shield ; Dan. en shjoldet ho, a brindled cow, from skjold, a shield ; G. spelling, cf. clerk with Clark as a proper name, Derby and Darby, &t. 
schildem, to paint, depict, from G. schild, a shield, escutcheon. See M. £. scherd, scherde. Prompt. Parv. p. 445. — A. S. sceard, a frag- 
Shield. ment; * ealle ))d sceard’ Kail the fragments, Ailfred, tr. of Boethius, 

SHELF, a ledge, flat layer of rock. (E.) M. E. sehelfe, shelfe\ c. xviii. § 1 (b. ii. pr. 7). Lit. ‘a broken thing ; ’ from A. S. sceard, 

pi. shelves, Chaucer, C.T. 3211. — A. S. scyl/e, a plank or shelf; adj. broken, Grein, ii. 404, evidently a participial formation from the 

Grein, ii. 416. 4*Low G. sehelfe, a shelf, Bremen Wortcrbuch ; allied same root as scearu, a share, and sceran, to shear. So also Icel. 
to schelfem, to scale off, peel. Cf. Lowland Sc. shelve, a thin a notch, s^ordr, sheared, diminished; M. H. G. scAar/, hacked, 

slice, shelve, to separate in laminae ( 5 amieson) ; Du. schelpe, a shell ; Fick, iii. 333. See Share, Shear. Der. pot-sherd or pot-shard. 

G. sehelfe, a husk, shell, paring ; schelfen, schelfern, to peel off. SHERIFF, an officer in a county who executes the law. (E.) 
Closely allied to shell and scale; the orig. sense is * a husk,' thence a M. E. shereue, shereve, Chaucer, C. T. 361. — A. S. sclr-genfa, a shire- 
flake, slice, thin board, flat ledge, layer. See Shell. TheGael. reeve. In ^Elfric’s Glossary we find: * Consul, also ‘Pro- 

a splinter, or (as a verb) to split, is from the same root. % We consul, vnder-ger^fa;* also ‘ Praetor, burh^gerefa and * Preses, scir- 
occasionally find shelf, not only in the sense of a layer of rock, but in gertfa ;* Wrist’s Vocab. i. 18. A.S. scir, a shire ; and ge-n'fa, a 
the sense of ‘ sand-bank ' or ‘ shoal.' Drydcn speaks of ‘ a shelfy reeve, officer ; see Shire and Reeve. Der. sheriffship, sherffdom. 
coast* as equivalent to *shoaly ground tr. of Virgil, JEa. v. 1125, Also sAtfr/y-a/-/y, ^generally written shrievalty, spelt shrevalty in Fuller, 
1130. He adds that iEneas ‘steers aloof, and shuns the shelf,' Worthies of England (R.); the suffix is F., as in common-al-ty, 
1 , 113a. There is confusion here with the verb to Shelve, q. v. Cf. Drydcn has the extraordinary adj. shriev-al. The Medal, 14. 

*shelvy and shallow,’ Merry Wives, iii. 3. 15. SHERRY, a wine of Spain. (Span., — L.) Formerly sherris, 

SHELL, a scale, husk, outer covering, a bomb. (E.) M.E. 2 Hen. IV, iv. 3. 111. The final s was dropped, from a fancy that it 

schelle, shelle ; P. Plowman, B. v. 528 ; Gower, C. A. iii. 76, 1 . 8.— was the pi. ending, just as in the case of for pease, &c. So called 
A. S. scell, scyll ; Grein, ii. 399. -f* Du. schel. + Icel. shel. + Goth, from the town of Xeres, in Spain, whence it was brought. There are 
skalja, a tile ; Luke, v. 19. p. All from a Teut. base SKALA two towns of that name ; but the famous one is Xeres de la Frontera, 

or SKALYA, Fick, iii. 334; from ^ SKAL (for SKAR), to in the province of Sevilla, not far from Cadiz. The Spanish x is a 
separate, hence to peel off ; see Skill. And see Scale (1). Der. guttural letter (like G. ch'), and was rendered by sh in English, 
shell^sh, -work ; shell, verb ; shell-y. to save trouble. p. Dozy shews that Xeres = Lat. Ccesaris, 

SHELTER, a place of protection, refuge, retreat, protection, by loss of the syllable -ar*, much as Casar Augusta became, by 
(E.) This curious word is due to a corruption of M. E. sheld-trutne, contraction, Saragossa ; see Dozy, Recherches sur I’histoire et la 
a body of troops used to protect anything, a guard, squadron. The littdrature de I’Espagne, Leyden, i860, i. 3 14. Ccesaris is the gen. 
corruption took place early, possibly owing to some confusion with case of Lat. Casar. Der. sherris-sach, i. e. dry sherry, 2 Hen. IV, 
the word squadron (of F. origin), with which it seems to have been iv. 3. 104 ; see Sack (3). 
assimilated, at least in its termination. Thus sheld-trutne soon SHEW, the same as Show, q. v. 

became scheldirotne, sheltrotne, sheltrone, sheltroun, the force of the SHIBBOLETH, the criterion or test-word of a party. (Ileb.) 
latter part of the word being utterly lost, so that at last -roun was In Milton, Samson Agonistes, 288. See the story in Judges, xii. 6. 
confused with the common suffix -er, and the word shelter was the i-Hcb. shibboleth, (1) an car of com, (a) a river ; prob. used in the 
result. p. See examples in Stratmann, s.v. schild. To which latter sense, with reference to the Jordan. From the unused root 
add: scAi 7 /rwm, Barbour's Bruce, xii. 429; s/je/^ro«, sA«/rr««, shdbal, to increase, grow, flow. ^ Any word beginning with 

Allit. version of Destruction of Troy, 3239, 5249, 5804, 10047 ; $h would have done as well to detect an Ephraimite. 

Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1813, 1856, 1992, 2106, 2210, 2922. It SHIDE, a thin piece of board. (E.) ' Shide, a billet of wood, 

occurs also in Tre visa’s description of the battle of Hastings, and a thin board, a block of wood; still in use;* Halliwell. Spelt 
was quite a common word, well known from Aberdeen to (Jornwall. shyde in Palsgrave. M.E. shide, schide, Gower, C.A. i. 314, 1 . 7; 
Loss of the true form caused loss of the true sense, so that it came to P. Plowman, B. ix. 131. — A. S. scide, a billet of wood, in a gloss 
mean only a place of protection, instead of a body-guard or squadron. (Bosworth) ; whence scld-weall, a fence made ol palings, Wright’s 
But a sense of its derivation from shield still survives in our manner Vocab. i. 37, note 2. 4* Icel. skid, a billet of wood, -f G. scheit, the 
of using it. K A. S. s«W-/rMma, lit. a shield-troop, troop of men with same. Cf. Lithuan. sk'eda, a splinter. p. From the Teut. base 
diields or selected for defence, occurring in a gloss (Leo) ; com- SKID, to cleave ; see Sheath and Shed. Fick, iii. 335. Thus the 
pounded of A. S. scild, a shield, and truma, a band of men, Jos. xi. orig. sense is ‘ a piece of cleft wood, a log, billet.’ Doublet, skid. 
10. The word truma does not appear to be a mere modification of SHIELD, a piece of defensive armour held on the left arm. (E.) 
the Lat. /wma, but is allied to A. S. trum, firm, getrum. a cohort, M.E. schelde, skelde, Chaucer, C.T. 2506. -• A. S. scild, sceld, a 

band of men (Grein) ; and to E. trim. See Shield and Trim. shield ; Grein, ii. 407. + Du. schild. + Icel. skjoldr, pi. skildir. 4 

SHELVE, to slope down, incline downwards gradually. (Scand.) 1 Dan. skiold. + Swed. skold. + Goth, skildus. + G. schild. p. All 
We speak of a shelving shore, i. e. a shallow or sloping shore, where from a Teut. type SKELDU, a shield ; Fick, iii. 334. The root is 
the water’s depth increases gradually. * The shore was shelvy and doubtful ; it seems reasonable to connect it with shell and scale, as 
shallow;’ Merry Wives, iii. 5. 15. We have sAf/vi«g in Two Gent, denoting a thin piece of wood or metal. Fick suggests a con- 
of Verona, iii. 1. 115, which is explained by Schmidt as ‘projecting nection with Icel. sheila, skjalla, to clash, rattle, from the ‘clashing 
like a shelf.’ It is certainly not connected with shelf, except by of shields* so often mentioned; cf. G. schelle, a bell, allied to 
confusion, and in popular etymology; see note appended to Shelf, schallen, to resound. y. Either way, the form oflhe base is 
Note O. Ital. stralare, * to shelve or go aside, aslope, awry,’ Florio SKAL, meaning either (i) to cleave, or (2) to resound. It is 

(late edition, cited by Wedgwood). The -ve stands for an older common to connect shield (A. S. sceld) with Icel. skjdl, Dan. skjul, 
guttural, appearing in Icel. skelgja'sk, to come askew, where the a shelter, protection ; this gives good sense, but is certainly wrong, 
suffix -si (for si^, oneself) is merely reflexive. And this verb is as shewn by the difference of vowel-sound; the Icel. skjol (for 
formed, by vowel-change, from Icel. skjdlgr, wry, oblique, squinting skeula*) being from the ^’SKU, to cover; Fick, iii. 337* Hence 
(hence sloping); which is the source of the difficult words Shallow this suggestion must be rejected. The word really derived from 
and Shoal. So also Swed. dial, skjalgas, skjdlgds, to twist, become Icel. skjdl is Sheal, q. v. Der. shield, verb, K. Lear, iv. 2. 67 ; 
crooked, from skjalg, crooked (Rietz) ; O. Swed. skjalg, oblicjue, shield-bearer ; shietd-less. Also shel-ter, q. v., shdll-ing, q. v. 
awry (Ihre); M. H. G. schelch, awry, oblique. The intermediate SHIELIHG, the same as Sheal, q.v. 

form appears in O. Du. schelwe, one who squints or looks awry SHIFT, to change, change clothes, remove. (E.) The old 
(Kilian). See further under Sh^ow. Thus the orig. sense is ‘ to sense was ‘ to divide,’ now completely lost. M. E. schiften, shiften, 

go awry ;* hence to slope. to divide, change, remove. In the Prompt. Parv. p. 446, it is 

SBLBFHERD, a sheep-herd, pastor. (E.) M. E. schepherd, shep- explained by * part asunder,* or * deal,* i. e. divide, as well as by 
hird, Chaucer, C. T. 506. — A. S. scedphyrde, a keeper of sheep, Gen. ‘ change.’ ‘ Hastilich he schifte him ’* hastily he removed himself, 
iv. 2.— A. S. a sheep; and a herd, i. e. guardian, chang^ his place, P. Plowman, B. xx. 166. And see Chaucer, 

See Sheep and Herd (2). "Dor. shepherd-ess, with F. suffix. C.T. 5686. A. S. seif tan, seyftan, to divide; ‘bed his 4 ht geseyfi 

SHERBET, a kind of sweet drink. (Arab.) In Herbert’s swllJe rihte ’ « let his property be divided very justly ; Laws of Cnut 
Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 203, 327.— Arab, sharbat, a drink, sip, beverage, (Secular), § 71 ; in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 414. 1 . 1 - + Hu. schiften, 
draught, sherbet, syrup; Ridi. Diet. p. 887. --Arab, root shariba, he to divide, separate, turn. + Icel. skipta (for skifta), to part, share, 
drank ; id. Allied to syrup, q. v. Also to shrub, in the term ‘ rum- divide ; also to shift, change ; so that the mod. use of shift is prob. 
sh rub;* s ee shntb {2). Scandinavian. 4 Swed. skfta, to divide, to change, shift. 4 Dan. 

SHERD, SHARD, a shred, fragment. (E.) Commonly in thems^i/ze (the same), p. The sense of ‘divide’ or ‘ part* is the 
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orig. one, the word being formed from the sb. appearing in Icel. 
skipti (for skifti), a division, exchange, shift, Swed. and Dan. skifte 
(the same) ; which is formed from the base SKIP appearing in Icel. 
skffa, to cut into slices, and Icel. ski/a, a slice. The last sb. is 
cognate with G. sckeibe, a slice, particularly used in the sense of a 
slice of a tree, hence a disk, wheel ; Du. schijft a slice, disk, quoit, 
wheel ; Dan. Swed. ski/va^ a slice, disk ; prov. E. shive^ a slice 
(Halliwcll); and the technical E. sheave, a wheel of a pulley. The 
base is SKIF, to slice into pieces ; and when we compare this with 
G. scheiden, to part, from a base SKID, and Icel. sktljOf to part, 
from a base SKIL, we see that SKl-F, SKl-D, and SKI-L are all 
extensions, with much the same meaning, from the Aryan V SKA, 
to cut, whence also^SKAR, to shear; see Shear. And see 
Shiver (2). It is necessary to remark that the Icel. skipta 

is merely the Icel. way of writing ski/ia ; hence the base is SKIF 
(as above), and there is no connection (except an ultimate one) with 
icel. skipa^ to ordain. Der. shift, sb., a change, Timon, i. i. 84; 
esp. a change of linen, and commonly restricted to the sense of 
chemise; shiftless ; shifty. 

SHIliIiING, a silver coin worth 12 pence. (E.) M.E. shillings 
shillyng; P. Plowman, B. xii. 146. — A. S. scilling, scylling, Luke, xv. 
9. + ilu* schelling. Icel. skillingr. + Dan. and Swed. skilling. 4 * 
Goth. skilliggs (for skillings). 4 * G. schilling. fi. The suffix -l-ing 
is a double diminutive, the same as in A. feor^4ing {or feoriS-ing), 
a farthing. The base is clearly SKIL, to divide, as in Icel. skilja, 
to divide ; see Skill. 7. The reason for the name is not certain ; 
Ihre suggests that the old coins were marked with a cross, for the 
convenience of dividing them into four parts, as suggested by the 
A. S. name /cor S /mg, a fourth ])art or farthing. It is more likely that 
the word merely meant * a thin slice ’ of metal, just as the A. S. 
siyea, a mite (Mark, xii. 42), merely means a ‘bit ’ or ‘small piece.* 
8. The derivation from SKIL is strongly supported by the occur- 
rence of Swed. skiljemynt, Dan. skillemynt, in the sense of ‘small 
change ' or ‘small money and by the occurrence of numerous other 
derivatives from the same base. 

8HIMMEB, to glitter, shine faintly. (E.) M. E. sJumeren ; 
whence shymeryng, Chaucer, C.T. 4295, spelt skemering in Tyrwhitt. 
-•A. S. scymrmw (better scimrian), given in Bosworth, but without 
a reference. However, it is merely the frequentative form of sciman, 
or scimian, to shine, Luke, xvii. 24 (Lindisfarne MS.), and Grein, ii. 
408. — A. S. scima, a light, brightness, Grein, ii. 408; Grein also 
gives scima, a dawning light, dawn, faint light ; perhaps tlie words 
are the same. From the base sci- of sci-nan, to shine ; see Shine. + 
Du. sehemeren, to glimmer; ci.schim, a shade, ghost. + Swed. skimra, 
to glitter. 4 * G. schimmern, to glimmer ; from O. H. G. sciman, to 
shine, scimo, a bright light. And cf. Icel. sklmi, sklma, a gleam of 
light, Goth, skeima, a torch or lantern. 

SHIiN*, the large hone of the leg, front of the lower part of the 
leg. (E.) M. E. shine ; dat. shinne, Chaucer, C. T. 388 ; pi. skinnes, 
id. 1281. — A. S. scina; ‘Tibia, .sema;* Wright’s Voc. i. 65; ‘Tibia, 
scyne, o'StJe scin-bdn* [shin-bone]; id. 71. 4- Du. scAwn. 4- Swed. 
sken-hen, shin-bone. + Dan. skinne-heen, shin-bone. 4 " G. schiene ; 
O. H. G. scina, scena. P. Origin uncertain ; but note the use of 
G. schiene, 'ti splint, an iron band, Dan. shinne, the same, Dan. 
hiulskinne, the tire of a wheel. It is probable that shin and skin are 
the same word ; the orig. sense may have been * thin slice,’ from 
^ SKA, to cut. ‘ The shin-bone [is] so called from its sharp edge, 
like a splint of wood. The analogous bone in a horse is called 
the ^lint4»one ; ’ Wedgwood. See Skin. 

SHINE, to gleam, beam, glow, be bright. (E.) M. E. sekinen, 
shinen ; pt. t. schone (better schoon), Wyclif, Matt. xvii. 2, pi. shinen 
(with short 1), Gower, C. A. iii. 68, 1. 5 ; pp. shinen (rare). — A. S. 
scinan, pt. t. scan, pp. scinen, to shine, Grein, ii. 408. 4- Du. schijnen. 
-f Icel. skina. + Dan. skinne. 4. Swed. skina. 4 - Goth, skeinan. 4- G. 
seheinen. fi. All from Teut. base SKI, to shine ; Fick, iii. 335. 
Cf. Skt. khyd, to become known ; of which the orig. signification 
was prob. ‘ to shine ; Benfey, p. 248. Der. shine, sb., Timon, iii. 5. 
loi ; shin-y, Antony, iv. 9. 3. Also sheer (i), shimmer. 

8HINGI1E (i), a wooden tile. (L.) Formerly a common 
word; a shingle was a piece of wood, split thin, and cut into a 
square shape ; used like modern tiles and slates, esp. for the fronts 
at houses. M. E. shingle ; spelt shyngil, K. Alisauncler, 2210 ; hence 
*shyngled shippe,* P. Plowman, B. ix. 141. A corrupt pronunciation 
for shindle or shindel, as shewn by the corresponding G. schindel, 
a shingle, splint. [Both £. shingle and G. schindel are non-Teutonic 
words.] — lilt. scMula, another spelling of scandula, a shingle, 
wooden tile.— Lat. scindere,to cut, cleave, split; pt. t. scidi (base 
SKID) ; the sb. scandula being from the base SKAD, to cut, an 
extension of ^ SKA, to cut. So also Gk. aKivh&Kaiios, a splinter, 
from aKi^Hv (=<r«/8-y€£v), to cleave, allied to <rx<if€<v («airad-yccF), 
to slit. Cf. Skt. chhid, to cut. 


SHIVER. 

^ BHINGliE (2), coarse round gravel on the sea-shore. (Scand.) 
I find no early use of the word. Phillips, ed. 1706, notes that 
shingles is ‘ the name of a shelf or sand-bank in the sea, about the 
Isle of Wight;’ which is a confused statement. E. Muller takes 
it to be the same word as the above, with the supposition that 
it was first applied to flat or tile-shaped stones ; but there can be 
little doubt that Wedgwood rightly identifies it with Norw. singl or 
singling, coarse gravel, small round stones (Aasen) ; and that it 
is named from the crunching noise made in walking along it, which 
every one must have remarked who has ever attempted to do so. 
Cf. Norw. singla, to make a ringing sound, like that of falling glass 
or a piece of money (Aasen) ; Swed. dial, singla, to ring, rattle ; 
singel-skdlla, a bell on a horse’s neck, singel, the clapi)er of a bell 
(Rietz). The verb singla is merely the frequentative of Swed. dial. 
singa, Swed. sjunga, Icel. syngja, to sing; see Bing. ^ The 
change from s to sh appears again in Shingles, q. v. 

8HINGI1ES, an eruptive disease. (F., — L.) ‘ Shingles, how to be 
cured;* Index to vol. ii of Holland’s tr. of Pliny, with numerous 
references. It is a peculiarity of the disease that the eruption often 
encircles the body like a belt, for which reason it was sometimes 
called in Latin zona, i. e. a zone, belt. Put for sengles, pi. of the old 
word sengle, a girth. — O. F. cengle, ‘a girth ;* also spelt sangle, ‘a 
girth, a sengle ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. sangl e.^^Lai. cingulum, a belt, girdle. 
— Lat. cingere, to surround ; see Cincture. Ci. the old word f«r- 
cingle, a long upper girth (Halliwell). 

SHIP, a vessel, barge, large boat. (E.) M. E. schip, ship ; pi. 
shippes, Chaucer, C.T. 2019. — A. S. scip, scyp, pi. scipm-, Grein, ii. 
409. -p Du. schif. 4 * Icel. skip. 4- Dan. skib. + Swed. skepp. 4- Goth. 
skip. + G. schiff \ 0 . 11 . G. seif. p. All from Teut. type SKEPA, 
a ship; Fick, iii. 336; from the European -7/ SKAP, to shave, dig, 
hollow out, which is related rather to E. shave than to E. shape, 
though, as these words are closely allied, it does not make much 
difference. 7. The etymology is clearly shewn by the Gk. 
andtpot, a digging, trench, anything hollowed out, the hull of a ship, 
a ship; from andvruv, to dig, delve, hollow out. See Shave, 
Scoop. Der. ship, ytrh. Rich. II, ii. 2. 42 ; shipp-er; ship-board, 
ship-broker, -chandler, -man, •master, -mate, -ment (with F. suffix -ment) ; 
ship-money, -wreck, -wright, -yard', shipp-ing. And see equip. Doublet 
(of i'hipp^, skipp-er, q. v. 

SHIRE, a county, division of land. (E.) M. E. schire, shire ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 586. — A. S. scir, A. S. (Jhron. an. 1010. It can 
hardly be derived directly from the verb sceran, to shear, but rallier 
from a base SKIR parallel to -^SKAR, to shear. It is doubtless 
allied to Share, with the same sense of division. See Share, 
Shear ; and observe other derivatives from ^SKI, to cut, appearing 
in E. sheath, shingle (i), &c. Der. sher-ijf, put for shire-reeve, see 
sheriff; also shire-mote, for which see meet. 

SHIRK, to avoid, get off, slink from. (L.) Better spelt sherk, 
which appears to be merely the same word ' as shark, to cheat, 
swindle ; see Nares. Abp. Laud was accused of fraud in contracting 
for licences to sell tobacco ; and it was said of him, ‘ that he might 
have spent his time much better . , . than thus sherking and raking in 
the tobacco-shops;’ State-Trials, 1640, llarbottle (irimstone (R.) 
See Shark. So also clerk as compared with Clark, a proper name ; 
M. E. derk = mod. E. dark ; M. E. berken, to bark, &c. ; also mod. E. 
shirt from M. E. skerte. 

SHIRT, a man’s garment, worn next the body. (Scand.) M. E. 
schirte, shirte, also sherte, shurte. Spelt shirte, Havelok, 768 ; sherte, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1566; shurte, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 139, 
1 . 16. — Icel, skyrta, a shirt, a kind of kirtle ; Swed. skjorta ; Dan. 
skiorte. 4 " G. schurz, sch&rze, an apron ; cf. schurzen, to tuck up. 
p. So called from its being orig. a short garment ; from Icel. skorta, 
to come short off, lack, skortr, shortness ; sec Short. Der. shirt-ing, 
stuff for making shirts. Doublet, skirt. 

SHITTAH-TREE, SHITTIM- WOOD. (Heb.) Shittim is 
a plural form, referring to the clusters of groups of the trees; we 
find shittim-wood in Exod. xxv. 10, &c. The sing, shittah-tree only 
occurs once, Isaiah, xii. 19. — Heb. shittdh, pi. shittim, a kind of 
acacia^^ The medial letter is teth , not tau. 

SH IVE , a slice ; SHEAVE, a pulley ; see Shift, Shiver (2), 

SHIVER (1), to tremble, shudder. (Scand.) Spelt sheuer 
(— shever) in Baret (1580). 'This word seems to have been assimi- 
lated to the word below by confusion. It is remarkable thAt the 
M.E. forms are distinct, viz. {i) cheueren or chiueren {chiveren), to 
tremble, and (2) sheuer en or shiueren, to splinter. Whereas the 
latter word truly begins with sh, the present word is alliterated with 
words beginning with ch, and is spelt with ch, appearing as chiueren, 
cheueren, and chiuelen. * Lolled his chekes; Wei sydder than his 
chyn, ]?ei ckiueled for elde ’ — his cheeks lolled about, (hanging down) 
even lower than his chin ; and they shivered through old age ; P. 
^Plowman, B. v. 193 (where other MSS. have chyueteden, cheuerid). 
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^ Achilles at tho choice men cheuert for anger * « Achilles shivered 4114, 4235 ; but the sb. was prob. also used, and is the more original 
(shook) with anger at those choice men ; Destruction of Troy, 9370. word. — F. chocy * a shock, brunt, a hustling together, valiant en- 
* And I haue chiueride for chele ' « and I have shivered with cold ; counter ; * Cot. Whence choquer, ‘ to give a shock.* id. O. H. G. 
Morte Arthure, 3391. ‘ The temple-walles gan ckiuere and schake;' scoc, M, H. G. sekoe, a shock, shaking movement ; cited by Fick, iii. 
Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 144, 1 . 386. « Chyueren in yse ’*to 329. Cf. Du. schoky a shock, jolt ; acAokkeny to jolt, agitate, shake ; 
shiver in ice; O. Eng. Miscellany, p. 177, 1 . 142. p. The persist- Icel. skykkry a jolt, only used in dat. pi. skykkjumy tremulously, 
ence of the initial ch is remarkable ; and takes us back to an earlier From a Teut. base SKOKA, SKOKYA, Fick, iii. 329 ; evidently a 

form kiueren {kiveren). This I suppose to be merely a Scand. form derivative from SKAK, to shake ; sec Shake. Der. shock, verb, 

of E. quiver ; cf. Icel. kona for E. queen, Icel. kykna as a variant of M. E. shokken, as above ; shock-ing. Doublet, shog, q. v. 
kvikna, to quicken. See Quiver. y The form kiv-er-en is fre- SHOCK ( 2 ), a pile of sheaves of com. (O. Low G.) * A shocke 

quentative; the orig. word is prob. to be found in Icel. kippa, to of come in the field; ’ Baret (1580). M. E. schokke. Prompt. Parv. 
pull, snatch, kippast vid, to move suddenly, quiver convulsively; Perhaps an E. word, but not found in A.S. However, it is found 
Norw. and Swed. dial, kippa, to snatch, twitch with the limbs, quiver in O. Du. sehocke, * a shock, a cock, or a heape,’ Hexham ; whence 
convulsively (Aasen, Rietz). Cf. also Norw. kveppa, to slip suddenly, schocken, ‘ to shock, to cock, or heape up.* So also Swed. skock, a 
shake, allied to prov. E. quappe, to quake, quabbe, a quagmire, and to crowd, heap, herd. The orig. sense must have been a heap violently 
E. Quaver, which is also related to Quiver, already mentioned pushed or tossed together, from O. Du. schocken, Du. sekokken, to jolt, 
above. ^ The resemblance to O. Du. schoeveren, ‘ to shiver, or move, agitate, shock, shake ; and the word is doubtless allied to 
shake * (Hexham), appears to be accidental. The Du. huiveren, to Shock (i). Similarly sheaf is formed from the verb shove. p. A 
shiver, real ly comes nearer to the E. word. shock generally means 1 2 sheaves ; but G. schock, Dan. skok, Swed. 

8HIVESH (2), a splinter, small piece, esp. of wood. (Scand.) skock mean threescore or 60. 

The verb to shiver means to break into shivers or small pieces ; the SHOCK (3), a rough, shaggy-coated dog. (E.) A not uncom- 
sb. being the older word. A shiver is a small piece, or small slice ; mon name for a dog. Spelt shough in Macb. iii. i. 94. ‘ My little 
gen. now applied to wood, but formerly also to bread. M.E. sAiWr shock;* Nabbes’ Bride, 1640, sig. H (Halliwell). Shock-headed is 
(with u — v) ; ‘And of your white breed [bread] nat but a shiuer;* rough-headed, with shaggy or rough hair. It is supposed to be a 
Chaucer, C. T. 7422. The pi. scifren, shivers, pieces of wood, is in variant of Shag, q. v. 

Layamon, 4537 ; spelt ( = Ac/i>re«), id. 27785. p. is SHODDY, a material obtained by tearing into fibres refuse 

the dimin. of sMve, a slice ; * Easy it is of a cut loaf to steal a shive, woollen goods. (E.) Prob. so called from being, at first, the waste 
Titus Andron. ii. I. 87. Spelt ‘ a of bread ; ’ Warner’s Albion’s stuff or thrown off in spinning wool (Chambers). Cf. M. E. 
England (R.) ‘ A shiue, or shiver, Segmen, segmentum ; * Baret schode, division of the hair, Chaucer, C. T. 2000 ; Lowland Sc. shoad, 

(1580). This shive is the same as the technical E. -word sheave, a a portion of land. A.S. sceddan, to shed, divide; see Shed, 
pulley, orig. a slice of a tree, disc of wood. — Icel. skifa, a slice ; cf. ^ Another similar material is called mungo ; perhaps * mixture,* 
ski/a, to cut into slices. Cf. Du. schiif. Dan. skive, Swed. skifva, G. from A. S. ge-mang, a crowd, lit. a mixture ; allied to mingle, 
scheibe, a slice ; all mentioned s. v. Shift. y. The base is Scand. SHOE, a covering for the foot. (E.) M. E. scho, shoo, Chaucer, 
SKIF or SKIB, to slice, cut into thin pieces ; and, on comparing this C. T. 255 ; pi. shoon, schon, shon. Will, of Paleme, 14, Havelok, 860 ; 
with G. scheiden, to part, from a base SKID, and Icel. skilja, to part, also sceos, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 37, 1 . 4 from bottom. A. S. seed, pi. 
from a base SKIL, we see that SKI-B, SKI-D, and SKI-L are all seeds, A'^lfric’s Gloss., in Wright’s Vocab. i. 26, col. I. We also find 
extensions from the Aryan ^SKA, to cut, whence also V SKAK, to pi. gescy. Matt. iii. 11 ; and gescygian, verb, to shoe, Diplomatarium, 
shear tsee Shear), and Teut. base SKAB, to shave (see Shave), p. Cj 6. + Du. schoen. + Icel. skdr; pi. skuar, sAdr. + Swed. and Dan, 
8. Or we may simply regard the base SKIB as a weaker form of .sAo.+Goth. aAoA.s’.+G. schuch, O. li.G. sedh, scuoch» p. The Teut, 
SKAB, to shave ; it comes to much the same thing. The G. schiefer, form is SKOHA, h'ick, iii. 338. Root unknown ; yet it seems 
a slate, a splinter, is a related word, from the same base. Der. reasonable to refer it to V SKA or SKU, to cover ; see Shade, 
shiver, verb, M. E. schiueren, shiueren, Chaucer, C. T. 2607 ; shiver-y. Sky. Der. shoe, verb, K. Lear, iv. 6. 188 ; shod (for shoe-d) ; 
eas% falling into fragments, shoe-black, -horn. 

SElOAIj (i), a multitude of fishes, a troop, crowd. (L.) Gen. SHOG, to shake, jog, move off or away. (C.) ‘Will you shog 
applied to fishes, but also to people. ‘ A shole of shepeheardes ;’ off?’ Hen. V, ii. i. 47. ‘ I shogge, as a carte dothe,* i. e. jolt ; Pals- 

Spenser, Shep. Kalendar, May, 1 . 20. The same word as M.E. scale, grave. — W. ysgogi, to wag, stir, shake ; ysgog, a quick motion, jolt, 
a school, hence, a troop, throng, crowd. Thus the word is not E., but Allied to E. shake ; from ^^SKAG, to shake ; see Shake, and Jog. 
of Lat. origin. See School. p. The double use of the word ^ The A. S. sceacan, lit. to shake, was also used in the sense * to shog 
appears as early as in Anglo-Saxon ; sec scdlu, (1) a school, (2) a off,’ or depart; as shewn under the word. 

multitude, Grein, ii. 410. So also Du. srAoo/, a school, a shoal; and SHOOT, to dart, let fly, thrust forward. (E.) M.E. schotien, 
the sailors’ phrase ‘a school of fishes,’ given by Halliwell as a Lin- shotien, Pricke of Conscience, 1906 ; spelt scotien, lAyamon, 16555.— 
colnshire word. So also Irish sgol, a school, also, ‘ a scule or great A. S. sedtian, to dart, intransitive, as in ‘ sedtigende steorran * » shoot- 
quantity of fish.* Der. shoal, verb, Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Iliad, ing stars, A. S. Chron. an. 744. p. This is merely a secondary 
b. xxi. 1 . 191. Doublet, school. verb, which has taken the place of the primary verb seen in M.E. 

SHOAD (2), shallow; a sandbank. (Scand.) Properly an adj. scheten, sheten, which ought to have given a mod. E. form sheet; 
meaning ‘ shallow; ' and, indeed, it is nothing but another form of Chaucer, C.T. 3926. — A. S. scerfmn, to shoot, dart, rush ; pt. t. scedt, 
shallow. Spelt shole, adj., Spenser, On Mutability, c. vi. st. 40. Spelt pp. scoten, (The pp. scoten is preserved in shotten herring, a herring 
schold, with excrescent d, in the Prompt. Parv., which has: * Schold, that has spent its roe. i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 143.) + Du. schieten, pt. t. 
or schalowe, nojte depe.* The excrescent d is also found in Lowland school, pp. geschoten. + Icel. skjdta, pt. t. skaut, pp. skotinn. + l)an. 
Sc.schald, shallow, also spelt schawd. ‘ Quhar of the dik the schawdest skyde. + Swed. skjuta. + G. schiessen. y. All from a Teut. base 
was ’ = where was the shallowest part of the dike, Barbour’s Bruce, SKUT, to shoot, answering to an Aryan form SKUD ; cf. Skt. 
ix. 354 ; where the Edinb. MS. has shaldest. The true Sc. form is skund, to jump or go by leaps, allied to Skt. skand, to jump, jump 
shaul ; as ‘ shaul water maks mickle din,’ Sc. proverb, in Jamieson, upwards, ascend ; see Soansion. Der. shoot, sb., M. E. schote. 
The forms shaul, shoal result from the loss of a final guttural, which Morte Arthure, 3627 ; off-shoot, q. v. ; shoot-er, L. L. L. iv. i. 116 ; 
is represented by -ow in the form shallow. — Icel. skjdlgr, oblique, shoot-ing; and ^^shot, shut, shutt-le, sheet, scot, scud, skitt-ish, skitt-les, 
awry ; hence applied to a sloping or shelving shore. Cf. Swed. dial. SHOjP» a stall, 'a place where goods are sold. (E.) M. E. 
skjalg, oblique, slant, wry, crooked ; O. Swed. skalg, oblique, trans- schoppe, shoppe, Chaucer, C.T. 4420. — A. S. sceoppa, a stall or booth; 
verse (Ihre). p. Ihre remarks that O. Swed. skcelg is a contracted but used to translate Lat. gazophilacium, a treasury. Luke, xxi. i, 
form of skcel-ig ; i. e. the suffix is the same as A. S. -ig (E. -y) in Allied to A. S. scypen, a shed for cattle ; ‘ ne scypene his nedtum 
atdn-ig, ston-y. The base skjdl-, skjal-, skeel-, is the same as O. Du. ne timbrej> ’ •= nor builds a shed for his cattle, Alfred, tr. of Beda, 
scheel, ‘askew or asquint,* Hexham ; G. scheel, schel, oblique, Gk. b. i. c. 1. 4 * Low G. sehup, a shed ; Brem. Worterb. + G. schuppen, 
anoKidt, crooked, erniWos, crook-legged. Cf. Gk. anakrjvds, un- a shed, covert, cart* house ; whence O. F. eschoppe, eschope, ‘ a little 
even. See Shallow, Scalene. Hence the use of shoal as a sb., low shop,* Cot. p. The E. word might have been borrowed 
meaning (1) a shallow place, from its sloping down ; or (2) a sand- from F., but it seems to have previously existed in A. S. ; the word 
bank, from its sloping up. It has the former sense in Hen. VIII, iii. 2. is Teutonic. The form of the base is SKUP, perhaps from 4/ SKU, 
437 ; the latter in Macb. i. 7. 6. Der. shoal, verb, to grow shallow; to cover ; see Sky. Cf. Gk. aninas, cover, Slrt. khapd, night, ‘ that 
ahoal-y, adj., Dryden, tr. of Virgil, ^En. v. 1130 ; shoal-i-ness. which obscures.’ Der. shop, verb ; shop-li/t-ing, stealing from shops^ 

SHOAR, a prop ; the same as Shore (2). for which see Lift (2) ; shop-walker. 

SHOCK (1), a violent shake, concussion, onset, offence. (F., — SHORE (i), the boundary of Icmd adjoining the sea or a lakcv 
Teut.) We find only M. E. schokken, verb, to shock, jog, move or a strand. (E.) M. E. schore, Allit. Poems, A. 230 ; Gawain and 
throw with violence, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1759, 3816, 3852, ^ ^ the Grene Knight, 2161. — A.S. score, an unauthorised word, given 
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SHORE, 


SHRIKE. 


by Somner. The orig. sense is ‘ edge,* or part shorn off ; from seor-en^ ^ explain. (E.) Shetv is the older spelling ; sometimes shew is used to 
pp, of sceran^ to shear. Cf. scortn clif ( shorn cliff), a precipice, denote the verb, and sAow for the sb., but without any difference of 
ALlfred, tr. of Gregory's Past Care, c. 33, 1 . 4. See Shear. Score, pronunciation in mod. English. M. E. schewen, shewen ; Chaucer, 
Tale, iv. 4. 869. ^ ^ ^ — 


Der. shore, verb, to set on shore, Wint. 

SHOBB (3). SHOAB, a prop, support. (Scand.) ^ M.E. schore. 
‘ Schore, undur-sett3rnge of a thynge )>at wolde falle, Suppositorium ; * 
Prompt. Parv. * Hit hadde shoriers to shouc hit vp * *= it (a tree) had 
props to keep it up; P. Plowman, C. xix. 20. Shorter is a sb. 
formed from schorien, verb, to under-prop, which (by its form) is a 
denominative verb from the sb. *c)iore. - Icel. skorda, a stay, prop, 
esp. under a ship or boat when ashore; whence skorda, verb, to 
under-prop, shore up; Norw, skorda, skora, a prop (Aasen). Cf. 
Swed. dial, skdre, a piece of wood cut off, a piece of a tree when 
split from end to end (Rietz). A shore is a piece of wood s^rn 
or cut off of a required length, so as to serve as a prop. Derived 
from skor^, base of skorinn, shorn, pp. of Icel. skera, to shear ; see 
Shear. We find also Du. schoor, a prop, schoren, to prop. Thus 
the word is closely allied to Shore (i). Der. shore, verb. 

SHOBB (3), a corruption of Sewer, q. v. 

SHOBT, curt, scanty, not long, cut down, insufficient. (E.) M.E. 
schorl, short, Chaucer, C. T. 748. - A. S. sceort, short, Grein, ii. 407. 
Cf. Icel. skorta, to be short of, to lack, skortr, shortness, want; 
O. H. G. scurz, short. p. The Teut. base is SKORTA, short. 
Kick, iii. 338. Apparently formed, with Aryan suffix -ta, from 
V^KAR, to cut; see Shear. Cf. l>at. curtus, curt, short, Gk. 
Htiptiv, to shear, from a ^ KAR, to cut, which is prob. the same 
root SKAR with a loss of initial s. From the Lat. curtus were 
borrowed Icel. kortr, G. kurz, E. curt. Der. shortly, adv., M. E. 
shortly, Chaucer, C. T. 717, from A. S. sceortlice; short-ness; short- 
coming, -hand, -sight-ed, -wind-ed. Also shxtrt-en, verb, cf. M. E. shorten, 
Chaucer, C. T. 793, A. S. sceortian (Bosworth) ; where, however, the 
mod. final -en does not really represent the M. E. suffix -en, but is added 
by analogy with M. E. verbs in -nen, such as waknen, to waken ; this 
suffix -en was at first the mark of an intransitive verb, but was made 
to take an active force. I'he true sense of shorten is Uo become 
short ;* see Waken. Doublet, curt. 

SHOT, a missile, aim, act of shooting. (E.) M. E. schot, shot, 
a missile, Chaucer, C. T. 2546. — A. S. ge-sceot ; * nim fin gesceot*^ 
take thy implements for shooting; Gen. xxvii. 3. — A. S. scot-, stem 
of pp. of sceOtan, to shoot ; see Shoot. + O. Fries, shot, a shot. 
Icel. shot, a shot, a shooting. ^ Du. schot, a shot, shoot. 4* schoss, 
schuss, a shot. Fick, iii. 337, gives the Teut, form as SKUTA. 
The same word as scot, a contribution ; see Scot-free. Der. shot, 
verb, to load with shot ; shoit-ed. Doublet, scot (see scot-free). 

SHOUXiHiEB, the arm-joint, joint in which the arm plays. (E.) 
M. E. shulder, shuldre, llavclok, 6o4.»A.S. sculder, sculdor, Gen. ix. 
33. 4- Du. schouder. 4 * Swed. skuldra. + Dan. skulder. 4 " G. schulter. 
Root unknown. Der. shoulder, verb. Rich. Ill, iii. 7. 128 ; shoulder- 
blade, -belt, -knot. 

SHOUT, a loud outcry. (Unknown.) Spelt shoute, showte in 
Pajsgrave. M.E. shouten, Chaucer, Troil. ii. 614. The origin is 
unknown; and the etymologies offered are unsatisfactory. 1 . Wedg- 
wood calls it * a parallel form to hoot* 2. E. Muller thinks that 
shout may be the cry of a scout, to give warning. 8. Webster and 
others suppose a connection with shoot, but do not explain the 
d^hthoiig. 4 . May we compare it with Icel. skuta, skuti, a taunt ? 
(The Icel. skuta means to jut out.) Der. shout, sb., shout-er. 
SHOVB, to push, thrust, drive along. (E.) M.E. shouen, 
schouen ; * to shoue hit vp ’ « to prop it up ; P. Plowman, C. xix. 30. 
This is a rare verb, of a weak form ; the usual strong verb is 
schouuen, showuen (with latter »»«), Chaucer, C.T. 3910; pt. t. shof 
(printed shove in some editions), id. Pari, of Foules, 1 54 ; pp. shouen 
{shoven), shoue, id. C.T. II593.*» A. S. scofian, weak verb, Ailfred, tr. 
of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, p. 168, 1. ii ; the usual strong verb 
is scufan, pt. t, seed/, pi. scufon, pp. scofen, Grein. ii.^4.12. -f* 
schuiven. 4 * Icel. ski^a, skyfa. 4 “ Dan. shuffe. 4 - Swed, + G. j 

schieben, pt. t. schob, pp. geschoben ; O. H. G. sciuban. 4 * Gotfel skiuban. ' 
p. All from a Teut. base SKUB; Fick, iii. 338. Allied to Skt. 
kshubh, to become agitated; the causal form signifies to agitate, 
shake, impel ; hence kshobha, agitation, kshobhana, shaking. Thus 
the primary sense was * to shake ’ or * push.’ Der. shove, sb. ; shove- 
groat, a game in whiefi a groat (piece of money) was shoved or 
pushed abo ut on a boards also shov-el, q. v. ; sheaf, q. v. 

SHOVBIi, an instrument with a broad blade and a handle, for 
shoving and lifting; a sort of spade. (E.) M. E. schouel (with «» 
t;). * With spades and with sehoueles;' P. Plowman, B. vi. 192. 

A. S. seofl ; * Trulla, scofl* Wright’s Voc. i. 289.» A. S. scof-, base of 
pp. of seufan, to shove ; with suffix -/ (Aryan -ro). 4 * G, schavfel. 
See Shove. Der. shovel, verb, Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 469. Also 
shovel-er, a kind of duck, Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. x. c. 40. 


C.T. 9380; P. Plowman, B. i. 2. — A. S. seeawian, to look, see, 
behold ; the later sense is to make to look, point out. * SceaufiedS 
lilian’v behold the lilies; Luke, xii. 37. 4 " lie. schouwen, to inspect, 
view. 4* Dan. skue, to behold. 4 ” Goth, skawjan in comp, usskawjan, 
to awake. + G. schauen, to behold, see. p. AU from ^SKAW 
(from SKU), to see, perceive; Fick, iii. 336. From the same root 
are Lat. cauere, to be careful, take care, orig. to look about ; Skt. 
kavi, wise ; Curtius, i. 186. Der. show, sb., M. E. schewe. Prompt. 
Parv. ; show-bill ; shew-hread, Exod. xxv. 30 ; shoiw-y. Spectator, 
no. 434 ; show-i-ly ; show-i-ness ; shee-n ; scav-enger. Grein gives 

A. S. seeawian, with an accent ; but cf the Gothic form. 
SHOWBB, a fall of rain. (E.) Orig. a monosyllable, like 
flower. M.E. shour, sekour, Chaucer, C.T. i.«»A. S. scur, Grein, 
ii. 414. 4 * Uu. schoer. + Icel. skur. 4- Swed. skur. 4 - Goth, skura, a 
storm; skura windis, a storm of wind, Mark, iy. 37. 4 - G. sehauer; 
O. H. G. seur. p. All from Teut. base SKU-RA, Fick, iii. 336. 
Perhaps the orig. sense was a thick dark cloud, rain-cloud, from its 
obscuring the sky ; cf. Lat. obscurus, and see Sky. If so, the root 
is ^ SKU, to cover ; cf. O. H. G. scur, G. sehauer in the sense of a 
pent-house or shelter, and note that sky is from the same root. 
Der. shower, verb. Hen. VIII, i. 4. 63 ; shower-y. 

SHBBD, a strip, fragment, piece tom or cut off. (E.) The 
vowel is properly long, as in the variant screed (Halliwell). M. E. 
shrede, Havelok, 99. — A. S. scredde, a piece, strip. ‘Sceda, scredde\* 
also ‘ Presegmina, prajcisiones, screddan ’ (plural) ; Wright’s Vocab. 
p. 46, col. 2, and p. 40, col. i ; whence A. S. sereddian, to shred. 4* 
Iccl. skrj66r, a shred. + O. Du. schroude (Kilian) ; whence schrooder, 
* a lopper or pruner of trees,* Hexham. 4* G. schrot, a piece, shred, 
block ; whence schroten, to gnaw, cut, saw. p. All from a Teut. 
base SKRAUD, a strengthened form of SKRUD, for which see 
Shroud. Der. shred, verb, M. E. shredden, Chaucer, C. T. 8103, 

A. S. sereddian ; also scroll, q. v. Doublet, screed. 

SHBBW (1), a scold, scolding woman. (E.) M. E. skrewe, 
schrewe, adj., wicked, bad ; applied to both sexes. The Wife of 
Bath says her fifth husband was ‘the moste shrewe*\ht most churlish 
of all; Chaucer, C.T. 6087. Plowman, B. x. 437; Prompt. 

Parv. Spelt screwe, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 153, 1 . 13 ; which 
explains mod. E. screw, a vicious horse.-»A. S. scredwa, a shrew- 
mouse; ‘ Mus araneus, scredwa',* Wright’s Vocab. i. 34, col. i. 
Somner explains scredwa as ‘ a shrew-mouse, which, by biting cattle, 
so envenoms them that they die,* which is, of course, a fable. But 
the fable is very old ; the Lat. name araneus means ‘ poisonous as 
a spider ; ’ and Aristotle says the bite of the shrew-mouse is dan- 
gerous to horses, and causes boils ; Hist. Anim. viii. 24. * In Italy 
the hardy shrews are venomous in their biting;* Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, b. viii. c. 58. p. Hence I would interpret A. S. scredwa 

as ‘the biter,’ from the Teut. base SKRU, to cut, tear, preserved in 
mod. E. shred and shroud, as well as in scruple and scrutiny', see 
those words. Cf. Skt. kshur, to scratch, cut, make furrows ; kshura 
(Gk. (vpdv), a rasor; and note the connection of rat with Lat. 
radere, rodere. The sense of • biter ’ or ‘ scratcher ’ will well apply , 
to a cross child or scolding woman. The M. E. schrewen, to curse, 
whence E. be-shrew, is merely a derivative from the sb., with re- 
ference to the language used by a shrew. ^ Wedgwood refers to 
a curious passage in Higden’s Polychronicon, i. 334. The Lat. 
text has mures nocentissimos, which Trevisa translates by wel schrewed 
wysa=very harmful mice. The prov. G. scher, schermaus, a mole, 
is from the more primitive form of the same root, viz. the ^SKAR, 
to cut. Der. shrew-d, be-shrew ; also shrew-ish. Com. Errors, iii. i. 2; 
shrew-ish-ly, -ness ; also screw (2). 

8HBBWD, malicious, wicked ; cunning, acute. (E.) The older 
sense is malicious, mischievous, scolding or shrew-like, as in Mids. 
Nt. Dr. iii, 2. 323, &c. M. E. schrewed, shrewed, accursed, depraved, 
wicked; * schrewed folk’* wicked people, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. i. c. 4, 1 . 398 ; cf. schrewednesse, wickedness, id. 1 . 401. Schrewed 
is lit. ‘ accursed,* pp. of schrewen, to curse, beshrew ; Chaucer, C. T. 
14533, 14533 ; and the verb is formed from the M.E. adj. schrewe, 
evil, malicious ; see Shrew. Der. shrewd-ly, -ness. 
SHBJBW-HEOUSB, an animal like a mouse ; see Shrew. 
SHBIEK, to screech, cry aloud, scream. (Scand.) A doublet of 
screech. Spenser has shriek, F. Q. vi. 5. 8 ; but also scrike, vi. 5. 18. 
Baret (1580) has seriek. M.E. skriken, Chaucer, C.T. 15406 (Group 

B. 4590); where other spellings ere schrichen, schriken. See SoreeolL 
Der. shriek, sb., Macb. iv. 3. 168. Also shrike, q.v. Doublet^ 
screech. 

SHBIEVAIiTY, sheriffalty; see Sheriff. 

SHBIFT, SHBIVE ; see Shrove-tide. 


SHOW, 8HBW, to exhibit, present to view, teach, guide, prove, SHBIKB, the butcher-bird. (Scand.) Named from its shrill 



SHRILL. 

cry.—Icel. ikrihja, a shrieker ; also, the shrike or butcher-bird. •Icel.^ 
shrihja^ to titter, but properly to shriek; see Shriek, Screech. 
Cf. A. S. scric ; prob. borrowed from Scand. ‘ T urdus, scric ; * Wright’s 
Vocab. i. a8i, col. i : also p. 29, col. i. 

SHBUiIi, acute in sound, piercing, loud. (Scand.) M. £. shrih 
sekril; pi. skrillet Chaucer, 15401 ; also shirle, in Levins and Pals- 
grave, The same word as Lowland Sc. shirl^ a shrill cry ; skirls to 
cry shrilly. Of Scand. origin. — Norweg. $hryla, skrala^ to cry shrilly ; 
ihrcelt a shrill cry (Aasen). Cf. Swed. dial, skrdlot to cry loudly, 
said of children (Rietz) ; A. S. scralleian, to make a loud outcry 
(Grein). Also Low G. schrell, shrill ; Bremen Worterbuch ; prov. 
G. sehrilU shrill, schrillen, to sound shrill (Flugel). p. From 
a base SKRAL, a strengthened form of Teut. base SKAL, to make 
a loud noise, ring, whence not only G. scAallen, to resound, sckall, an 
echo, but also M. E. scAxV, sAi 7 , shrill. We find the adv. shulU^ 
shrilly (with various readings schilUt schrille\ in P. Plowman, C. vii. 
46. The base SKAL is well represented by the Icel. strong verb 
skjallat skellOf pt. t. skallt pp. skolinn ; and by the G. schallen *, 

E t. t. scholl ♦, pp. schollen ♦, only used in the comp, erschallen, Cf. , 
#ithuan. skaliti, to bark, give tongue, said of a hound ; and note the 
E. derivative scaled ; see Scold. Der. sArill-yt shrill-ness. 
SHBIMP, a small shell-fish. (E.) M. E. shrimps Chaucer, C. T. 
13961. Cf. Lowland Sc. scrimp, to straiten, pinch; scrimp, scanty; 

* scrimpit stature ’ = dwarfish stature, Bums, To Jas. Smith, 1 . 14. 
We may call it an £. word ; but, instead of scrimpan, we find A. S. 
scrimman, used as equivalent to scrincan, to shrink, A. S. Leechdoms, 
ii. 6, 1 . 15. Shrimp is just a parallel form to shrink; and it is pro- 
bable that parallel Teut. forms, SKRIM and SKRIN, existed, as well 
as the longer forms SKRIM P and SKRINK. p. Rietz makes 
no doubt that there was an O. Swed. skrimpa, a strong verb, as well 
as a shorter form skrina. Traces of O. Sw^. skrimpa occur in Swed. 
skrumpen, Dan. skrumpen, shrivelled ; and we may certainly infer the 
existence of an old Teut. base SKRAMP*, to pinch, whence a strong 
verb was formed, with infin. scrimpan *, pt. t. scramp *, pp. scmmpen *. 
Hence, by loss of initial s, we have the Teut. base KKAMP (Kick, 
iii. 49), and the E. crimp, cramp, crumple ; whence lastly, by loss of 
initial c, we have rimple, old form of ripple, and rumple. See 
Crimp, Cramp ; and see Shrink. y. Even in English we 
have clear traces of the same strong verb, since (besides shrimp) we 
find prov. E. shrammed, benumbed with cold, prov. E. shrurnp, to 
shrug, shrink, and scrump, to double up. So also G. schrumpeU a 
wrinkle, schrumpfen, to shrink. 

8HBINE, a place in which sacred things are d^osited, an altar. 
(L.) M. E. schrin; dat. schryne, K. Alisaunder, 1670. — A. S. serin, 
the ark (of the covenant), Jos. iii. 8, iv. 7. — Lat. scrinium, a chest, 
box, case. Root uncertain. Der. enshrine. 

SHBINK, to wither, contract ; to recoil. (E.) M. E. shrinken, 
to contract, draw together ; pt. t. shrank, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. i. pr. I, 1 . 38; pp. shrunken, Gower, C. A. i. 98, 1 . 27. — A. S. 
scrincan, pt. t. scranc, pp. scruncen, to contract, shrivel up ; chiefly in 
comp, forscrincan, pt. t. forscranc, Mark, iv. 6, + O. Du. schrinken, 

‘ to grow lesser or to shrinke,’ Hexham. And cf. Swed. skrynka, a 
wrinkle ; skrynkla, to wrinkle, to rumple. p. From a Teut. base 
SKRANK (SKRAK), to shrivel, wrinkle, draw together; parallel to 
the base SKRAMP, appearing in Shrimp, q. v.; and see Scraggy. 
Further allied to Shrivel, and prob. to Shrug. y. Perhaps 
the orig. sense was to bend or twist together ; so that, by loss of 
final s, we may attribute cringe, cringle, crinkle, crank, to the same 
root ; just as crimp, cramp, crumple belong to the root SKRAMP 
(SKRAP). 

SHBIVE, to confess ; see Shrove-tide. 

SHBIVEIi, to wrinkle, crumple up. (Scand.) Shak. has shrivel 
up. Per. ii. 4. 9. It does not seem to appear in Middle English. It 
is a frequentative form, with the usual suffix •el, from the base sAriV, 
shrif-, from an older skrip- or skrap-, of which we have a clear in- 
stance in the O. Northumbrian screpa, to pine away, lit. to shrink or 
shrivel. In Mark, ix. 18, where the Lat. text has arescit (A.V. pineth 
away), the A. S. version has /orscrinc]>, the Lindisfame MS. has 
scrinci^, and the Rushworth MS. screpes. p. This is rather Scand. 
than E., and we find allied words in Norweg. skrypa, to waste, skryp, 
skryv, adj., transitory, frail (Aasen) ; Swed. dial, skryyp, to shorten, 
contract, skryp, weak, feeble, not durable (Rietz); Swed. skrdplig, 
feeble, Dan. skrbbelig, infirm, Icel. skrjupr, brittle, frail (from a base 
skru0. y. Pr^ably from the Teut. base SKRAMP, for which 
see Shrimp ; we may perhaps suppose shrivel (for shriple) to result 
from shrimp by loss of m ; cf. Lowland Sc. scrimp, to straiten, scrim- 
pit, diminished. 8. It is worth noting that we not only have 
such words as Lowland Sc. scrimp, to straiten, scrumple, to wrinkle, 
and E. shrimp, shrivel, but (without initial «) E. cramp, crimp, crumple, 
and again (without initial c) £. rumple, rivel ; where rivel and shrivel 
mean much the same. , 


SHUDDER. 6B1 

^ SHBOTTD, a garment, the dress of the dead. (E.) The word 
had formerly the general sense of garment, clothing, or covering. 
M. E. shroud, schroud, P. Plowman, B. prol, 3 ; shrttd, Havclok. 303, 
— A.S. scrud, a garment, clothing, Grein, ii. 41a. 4* Icel. sitrii'S, the 
shrouds of a ship, furniture of a church; Norweg. skrud, dress, 
ornament ; Dan. and Swed. skrud, dress, attire. p. Closely allied 
to Shred (as shewn under that word), and the orig. sense was a shred 
or piece of cloth or stuff, a sense nearly retained in that of winding- 
sheet. Chapman has shroud in the very sense of shred or scrap 
of stuff, tr. of Homer’s Odyssey, b. vi. 1 . 274. Moreover, a shred is a 
piece roughly cut off ; cf. G. schrot, a cut, a piece, schroten, to cut, 
saw ; allied to Lithuan. skrdditi, skr6sti, to cut, slice, groove, skraudus, 
rough, brittle, and to Lithuan. skranda, a worn-out fur coat or skin. 
y. And further allied (see Schmidt, Vocalismus, i. 172) to O. H.G. 
scrintan, scrindan, to burst, split, G. schrund, a rift, from the Teut. 
base SKRAND, to become brittle ; Fick, iii. 339. Cf. also Goth. 
dis-skreitan, to tear to shreds, rend, dis-skritnan, to be rent apart; 
Skt. kxintana, cutting, kiit, to cut ; all to be referred to the wide- 
spread ^ SKAR, to cut. Der. shroud, verb, A. S. scrydan. Matt. vi. 
30; enshroud. Also shrouds, s. pi., K. John, v. 7. 53, part of the 
rigging of a vessel. 

8HBOVB-TIDB, SHBOVE-TUBSDAY, a time or day 
(Tuesday) on which shrift or confession was formerly made. (L. and 
E.) Shrove-tide is the tide or season for shrift ; Shrove-tuesday is the 
day preceding Ash Wednesday or the first day of Lent. Shrove is 
here used as a sb., formed from shrove, the pt. t. of the verb to shrive ; 
except in the two above compounds, the sb. invariably takes the 
form shrift. p. The verb to shrive (pt. t. shrove, pp. shriven) is 
M. E. schriven, shriven, of which we find the pt. t. shrof, shroof in P. 
Plowman, B. iii. 44 (footnote), and the pp. shriuen in Chaucer, C. T. 
7677. — A. S. serif an, to shrive, to impose a penance or compensation, 
to judge; pt. t. serdf, pp. scrj/len; Grein, ii. 41 1. y. But although 
it thus appears as a strong verb, it does not appear to be a true 
Teut. word. It was rather borrowed (at a very early period) from 
Lat. scribere, to write, to draw up a law, whence also G. schreiben 
(also conjugated as a strong verb), to write. The particular sense is 
due to the legal Use of the word, signifying (i) to draw up a law, (2) 
to impose a legal obligation or penalty, (3) to impose or prescribe a 
penance ; see Bosworth. See Scribe. B. The sb. shrift, is M.E. 
shrift (dat. shrifte), P. Plowman, C. xvii. 30, A. S. serif t, confession, 
Laws of .^thclred, pt. v. § 22, pt. vi. § 37, in Thorpe, Anc. Laws, i. 
310, 323; and just as the A.S. verb scr\fan is due to Lat. scribere, 
so A. S. script is due to the Lat. pp. scriptus. The Icel. skript or shrift, 
Swed. skrifi, Dan. shrifte, shrift, are all borrowed from A. S. 
SHBUB (i), a low dwarf tree. (E.) M. E. shrob, schrub, P. Plow- 
man, C.i. 3. — A.S. scrob, a shrub; preserved in Scrob-scir, Shrop- 
shire, A. S. Chron. an. 1094, Scrobbes-byrig, Shrewsbury (lit. Shrubs- 
bury), id. an. 1016, Scrobbes-byrig-scir, Shrewsburyshire, the older 
name of Shropshire, id. an. 1006. We also find the form setybbe, a 
shrubbery, Diplomatarium .^vi Saxonici, ed. Thorpe, p. 525, 1 . 22. 
We also have the place-name Wormwoodscrubbs, near London. 4 
Norweg. skrubba, the dwarf cornel-tree (Aasen). p. Cf. also prov. 
E. shruff, light rubbish wood, scroff, refuse of wood ; the allusion 
is, I suppose, to the stunted mode of growth, shrub being from the 
Teut. base SKRAMP, to contract, noted under Shrimp ; and see 
Shrivel. Cf. prov. E. shrurnp, to shrink. y. In confirmation of 
the relation of shrub to shrimp, we find a complete parallel in the 
relation of prov. E. scrog, a shrub or stunted bush, to shrink ; see 
Scraggy, Shrug, Shrink. 8. 1 believe scrub to be also closely 
related, as shewn under that word, but to refer to a later use, and to be, 
in fact, a mere derivative. Der. shrubb-y ; skrubb-er-y, a coined word, 
by the analogy of vin-er-y, pin-er-y, and the like. Also scrub, q. v. 
SHBUB (2), a drink made of lemon-juice, spirit, sugar, and 
water. (Arab.) Chiefly made with rum. In Johnson's Diet. — Arab. 
shirb, shurb, a drink, a beverage. — Arab, root shariba, he drank ; 
Rich. Diet. p. 887* Doublet, syrup. And see sherbet. 

SHBUG, to draw up, contract. (Scand.) In Temp. i. 2. 367 ; 
Cor. i. 9. 4. Generally used of drawing up the shoulders, but the 
true sense is to shrink. ‘ The touch of the cold water made a pretty 
kind of shrugging come over her body ;* Sidney’s Arcadia, b. ii (R.) 
*Shruggyn, Frigido;’ Prompt. Parv. - Dan. skrugge, skrukhe, to stoop; 
shruk-rygget, humpbacked ; Swed. dial, skrukha, skruga, to huddle 
oneself up, to sit in a crouching position, allied to shrinka, to shrink 
(Rietz); see Shrink. Cf. Icel. skrukha, an old shrimp; and see 
Scraggy. Observe the proportion ; shrug ; shrink ; : shrub : shrimp, 
SHUJDDBB, to tremble with fear or horror. (O. Low G.) * Alas! 
they make me shoder;* Skelton, Colin Clout, 68. M.E. shoderen, 
sehuderen; pt. t. schoderide, Morte Arthure, 2106; pres. part, schud- 
rinde, Seint Margaret, ed. Cockayne, p. 15, 1 . 12. [Not found in 
A. S. ; but see Scud.] It is a frequentative verb, formed with the 
.usual suffix -er from the Teut. base SKUD, to shake, appearing in O, 
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Saxon skuddian. * Shuddiat it fan iuwun sk6hun' ^ shake it [the dust‘d ' 
from your shoes; Heliand» 1^48. O. Du. schudden^ * to shake or to 
tremble,’ Hexham ; he also gives *schudden een boom, to shake a tree, 
schudden van Jeoude, to quake for colde ; sehudden ket hoofty to shake 
or nod ones head ; schudderen, to laugh with an open throate that his 
head shakes.’ + O. H. G. scutian, G. schutien, to shoot com, pour, 
shed, discharge ; schuttim, to shake, tremble, quake. Perhaps the 
Teut. base SKUD is allied to SKUT, to shoot ; Pick, iii. 338. Der. 
shudder, sb. 

SHUFFIiSy to push about, practise shifts. (Scand.) • When 
we have shuffled off [pushed or shoved aside] this mortal coil ; * 
Hamlet, iii. 1. 67. Merely a doublet of Scuffle, and the frequenta- 
tive of shove ; but of Scand., not E. origin, as shewn by the double/. 
The sense is ‘ to keep pushing about,’ as in ‘ shuffle the cards.* [It 
seems to have taken up something of the sense of shiftiness, with 
which it has no etymological connection.] See Souffle, Shove. 
Der. skiffle, sb. ; shiffl-er, 

SHUN, to avoid, keep clear of, neglect. (E.) M. E. shunien, 
shonien, P. Plowman, B. prol. 1 74. « A. S. scunian, not common except 
in the comp, on^sc&nian, to detest, refuse, reject, Gen. xxxix. 10. In 
Ps. Ixix. 2, ed. Spelman,the Lat. revereantur is translated by anHiraeian, 
with the various rea< lings sconnyn, forwandian, and seiknian. The pp. 

f ^esehnned is in Diplomatarium Nm Saxonici, ed. Thorpe, p. 318, last 
ine. The orig. sense is ‘ to flee away ’ or * hurry off ; * allied words 
are Icel. skunda, skynda, Dan. shynde, Swed. skynda sig, to hasten, 
hurry, speed ; O. H. (i. scuntan, to urge on. See Schooner. Der. 
shtm-less. Cor. ii. 2. ij6; schoon~er. Also shun-t, q. v. 

SHUNT, to turn off upon a side-rail. (Scand.) As a word used 
on railways, it was borrowed irom prov. E. shunt, to turn aside. But 
the word itself is old. M. shunten, to start aside, Gawayn and the 
Grenc Knight, 1902 ; sekounten, schownten, schonten, schunten, Morte 
Arthur, 736, 1055, 1324, 1759, 2*06, 2428, 3715, 3816, 3842 ; shunt. 
Destruction of Troy, 600, 729, 10377, 10998. * If at je shap 30W to 
sAo««/*<wif ye intend to escajic; Alexander (Ashmole MS.), 2143 ; 
and see Ancren Riwle, p. 242, note d. p. Shunten stands for 
shunden, being easier to pronounce quickly. The orig. sense is to 
speed, hasten, flee, escape. Iccl. skunda, to speed ; see further under 
Shun. 

SHUT, to fasten a door, close. (E.) M. E. shutten, shitten. * To 
close and to shutte;* V. Plowman, B. prol. 105. *The jatis weren 
schit* the gates were shut; Wyclif, John, xx. 19. — A. S. scyttan, to 
shut ; ‘ sero, ic scytte sum loc otiSe hoepsige,’ i. e. 1 shut a lock or 
hasp it ; jElfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 220. To shut a door was 
to iasten it with a bolt or sliding bar, called a shuttle or skittle (see 
Shuttle), which took its name from being shot across. We still 
say * to shmi a bolt.’ The A. S. scyttan stands for scut-ian (by the 
usual change from w to y) ; derived from scut-, base of the plural of 
pt. t. of sceotan, to shoot ; see Shoot. 4 - Du. schutten, to shut in, lock 
up ; sehut, a fence, screen, partition, O. Du. schut, an arrow, dart 
(Hexham) ; from schieten, to shoot. + G. schiltzen, to protect, guard, 
shut off water ; schutz, a guard, sluice, flood-gate, O. Ii. G. schuz, a 
quick movement ; from schiessen, O. H. G. sciozan, to shoot. Der. 
shutt-er ; shutt-le, q. v. 

SHUTTLE, an instrument for shooting the thread of the woof 
between the threads of the warp in weaving. (E.) In Job, vii. 6. 
So called from its being shot between the threads. ‘An honest 
wfeaver , . As e‘er shot shuttle ;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, 
Act y. sc. I. Also spelt shittle; in Palsgrave, * shyttell for a wevar.’ 
M.E. schitel; spelt scytyJ, Prompt. Parv. p. 447, also schetyl, id. p. 470, 
1 . 2. The same word as M. E. schitel, a bolt of a door, similarly named 
from its being shot across. ‘ Schyttyl, of sperynge [sparring, barring], 
Pessulum ; * Prompt. Parv. The A. S. form would be scyttel, but we 
only find the longer form scytteh, ]jl. scyttelsas, in the sense of bar of 
a door. ‘ ScedtaJ) j^a ysenan scyttelsas ’ [misprinted scyttelas in Bos- 
worth] sKshoot the iron bolts; Gospel of Nicodemus, ed. Thwaites, 
c. xxvii. p. The word scytteh ( = scyt-ehsa) is formed wdth the 
double suffix •el-sa from scut-, base of the pi. of the pt. t. of scedtan, to 
shoot ; see Shut, Shoot. Shuttle is the same word, but without the 
suffix -s<i. + Dan. skytte, skyttel, a shuttle ; Swed. dial, shyttel, skSttel ; 
cf. Swed. skotspole, a shuttle, lit. a $hot>spool. Der. shuttle-cock, q.v. 
SHUTTLEi-COCXl, a piece of wood or cork stuck with feathers, 
used as a plaything. (E.) Spelt shyitelcocke in Palsgrave ; shutteU 
cock, Spenser, Mother Hubbaras Tale, 804. Prob. called cock from 
being stuck with feathers and flying through the air. [Not shuttle- 
cork, as Todd fancies, contrary to evidence and probability; for they 
were most likely at first made of wood, and struck with a wooden 
battledore.] Called shuttle from being shot backwards and forwards 
like a weaver’s shuttle ; in fact, the shuttle-cock seems to have suc- 
ceeded an older plaything called simply shuttle or shittle. *Schytle, 
chyldys game, Sagitella;* Prompt. Parv. See further under 
Shuttle ; and see Skittles. 
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» SHY, timid, cautious, suspicious. (Scand.) In Shak. Meas. iii. 
2. 138 ; V. 54. M. E. skyg, scrupulous, careful to shun (evil), Allit. 
Poems, B. 21. It is rather a Scand. than an E. word ; we also find 
M. E. schey, skey, shy, (said of a horse). Prompt. Parv. p. 444 ; spelt 
sceouk (also of a horse), Ancren Riwle, p. 242, 1 . 9 ; answering to the 
rare A. S. scedh, timid, Grein, ii. 405. — Dan. sky, shy, skittish ; Swed. 
skygg, skittish, starting, shy, coy ; Swed. dial, sky, the same (Rietz), 
p. Prob. allied to M. H. G. schieck, schich, mod. (i. scheu, timid, shy, 
and O. H. G. sciuhan, to frighten, or (intransitively) to fear, shy at, 
whence (through the French) we have E. eschew. Der. shy-ly, shy’- 
ness ; shy, verb ; and sec eschnv, skew, 

SIB, related. (E.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 3. 26. See further under 
Gossip. Der. gossip. 

SIBILANT, making a hissing sound. (L.) We call s and z 
‘sibilant* letters. Bacon has ‘ sibilation or hissing sound ;* Nat. Hist, 
§ 1 76. — Lat. sibilant-, stem of pres. part, of sibilare, to hiss. — Lat. 
sihilus, adj. hissing ; formed from a base SIB or SIP which is pro- 
bably imitative of a whistling sound. Cf. Russ, sopiete, to pipe, to 
snore ; and E. sip, sup. Der. sibil-at-ion. 

SIBYL, a pagan prophetess. (L., — Gk.) Shak. has both Sibyl 
and Sybilla ; Oth. iii. 4. 70; Merch. Ven. i. 2. 116. Cotgrave has: 
‘ Sybille, Sybill, one of the 10 Sybillx, a prophetesse.* The word was 
rather borrowed directly from Lat. th(ui through the F., being known 
from Virgil. — Lat. Sibylla, a Sibyl ; Virgil, ASn. vi. 10. — Gk. XifivWa, 
a Sibyl. Origin uncertain ; see Max Muller, Lectures, 8th ed. i. 109. 
Der. sibyll-ine, adj. ; from Lat. Sibyllinus. 

SICH, affected with disease, ill, inclined to vomit. (E.) M. E. 
sik, sek ; pi. sake, Chaucer, C. T. 18. — A. S. se 6 c; John, xi. i. Du. 
ZfVL+Icel. sifi^r.+Dan. syg. 4* Swed. G. siech.-jr Goth, sinks. 

. All from a Teut. form SEUKA, ill ; from the Teut. base SUK, to 
e sick or ill, appearing in the (ioth. strong verb siukan, to be ill, 
pt.t. sauk, pp. sukans. Fick, iii. 325. Cf. Sigh. Der. sick-ness, A. S. 
sedenes, Matt. viii. 28; sick-en, verb (intrans.) Macb. iv. 3. 173, (trans.) 
Hen. VIII, i. i. 82 ; sick-hh, -ly, -ness ; sick-ly, adj., M.E. sekly. Will, 
of Paleme, 1505 ; sickdi-ness. Rich. II, ii. 1. 142. 

SICKEB, BIKEB, certain, secure. (L.) Siker is a well-known 
Lowland Sc. word. M. E. siTer, Chaucer, C. T. 11451; Layamon, 
15092. Not a Teut. word at all, but borrowed from Lat. securus; 
sec Secure. The O. Fries, siker, sikur, Dw.zeker, G. sicher (O. H. G. 
sickur), Swed. sdker, Dan. sikker, W. sicr, are all borrowed from the 
Latin, which accounts for their strong likeness in form to one 
another. Doublets, secure, sure. 

SICKLE, a hooked instrument for cutting grain. (L.) M.E. 
sikil, Wyclif, Mark, iv. 29. — A. S. sicol, Mark, iv. 29. — Lat. secula, a 
sickle (White) ; formed, with suffix -u-ln (Aryan -ra) of the agent, 
from sec-are, to cut ; see Secant. ^ The G. sichel is also from 
Latin ; the truly English words from the same root are saw (1), scythe, 
and sed^e. 

side, the edge or border of a thing, region, part, party. (E.) 
M.E. side, syde, P. Plowman, B. prol. 8 ; (Chaucer, C. T. 560. — A. S. 
side, John, xix. 34, xx. 20. + Du. zijde. + Icel. stda. 4- Dan. side. 4 * 
Swed. sida. 4* G. seite, O. H. G. sita. p. All from a Teut. base 
SIDA, a side, Fick, iii. 313. It is probable that the orig. sense was 
‘ that which hangs down * or Gs extended,* as it certainly seems to be 
closely connected with A. S. std, long, wide, spacious, M. E. sit’d, spelt 
syyd in the Prompt. Parv., but now obsolete ; Iccl. sidr, long, hanging 
down. Der. side-board, Milton, P. R. ii. 350 ; side-box, one-sid-ed, 
many-sid-ed, side-saddle, side-ways, side-wise, sid-ing. Also side, verb. 
Cor. i. 1. 197, iv. 2. 2 ; side-ling, side-long, adv., Milton, P. L. vi. 197, 
M. E. sideling, sidlinges, spelt sydlyngs, Morte Arthur, 1039, where 
the suffix -ling or -long is adverbial, as explained under Headlong. 
Hence sidelong, adj. Also aside, q. v., beside, q. v. Also side-s-men, 
officers chosen to assist a churchwarden, Blount, Nomolexicon, where 
a ridiculous explanation from synods-men (!) is attempted, quite un- 
necessarily; see Notes and Queries, 5 S. xi. 504. They were also 
called side-men or quest-men ; Halliwell. 

SIDEREAL, starry, relating to the stars. (L.) Milton has 
sideral, P. L. x. 693. Phillips, ed. 1706, has sidereal, siderean, 
Sideral is from Lat. sideralis, and is a correct form ; sidere-al is 
coined from Lat. sidere-us, adj. All from sider-, crude form of sidus, 
a constellation, also, a star. Root uncertain; see Silver. Der. 
(from Lat. sf<ft/.s) consider. 

SIEGE, & sitting down, with an army, before a fortified place, in 
order to take it. (F., — L.) The lit. sense is merely * seat ; * see 
Trench, Select Glossary. We find it in this sense in Shak. Meas. iv. 
2. loi ; Spenser, F. Q. ii. 2. 39. M. E. sege, (i) a seat, Wyclif, Matt. 
XXV. 31 ; (2) a siege, Barbour’s Bruce, iv. 45, ix. 332. In Ancren Riwle, 
p. 238, 1 . 1, sege means ‘ a throne.’ — O. F. siege, masc., a seat, throne ; 
mod. F. sUge. (Probably there was also a form sege, like Norman 
F. secle for sihle in Vie de St. Auban, 1051.) Cf. Ital. stdia, fem., 
’seggio (for sedio), masc., a chair, seat. p. Scheler remarks that 
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these words cannot be immediately from Lat. serfw, but are rather silence, a beinpf silent. Lat. silenti^, crude form of pres. part, 

from a verb sieger *, suggested by assieger, to besiege, answering to of sileret to be still. + Goth. m 7 o«, only in the compound am^silan^ to 
Low Lat.assediare (Ital. assediare) ; cf. Ital. assedio^ asseggio^ a siege, become silent, Mark, iv. 39. Thus the base is SIL ; whence also 
blockade. Again, Low Lat. assediare is from a sb. assedium, formed Seldom, v. Der. silent (in much later use, though etymologically 
(with prep, ad) in imitation of the Lat. obsidium, a siege. 7. In a more ong. word), L. L. L. ii. 24, from Lat. silent-, stem ol pres, 
any case, the derivation is ultimately from Lat. seders, to sit, cognate part, of silere ; silentdy. 

with E. Sit, q. v. Der. besiege, 8ILSX, flint, quartz. (L.) Merely Lat. silen, flint (stem silic-). 

SIEISTN'A, a pigment used in painting. (Ital.) Raw sienna and Root uncertain. P er, silic-a, silicd-ous, coined from the stem. 
burnt sienna are the names of two pigments, made from earth, and SILHOITETTB, a shadow-outline or profile filled in with a dark 
properly from earth of Sienna, which is the name of a place in Tus* colour. (F.) This cheap and meagre form of portrait, orig. made 
cany, due S. of Florence. by tracing the outline of a shadow thrown on to a sheet of paper, 

SIEVE, a strainer for s^arating coarse particles from fine ones, I was named, in derision, after Etienne cle Silhouette, minister of 
(E.) M. E. sive, Chaucer, C.T. 16408; herseve, a hair-sieve, Liber finance in 1759, who introduced several reforms which were con- 
Cure Cocorum, ed. Morris, 7 (Stratmann). — A.S. .vi/> ; ‘Cribra, vel sidcred unduly parsimonious. See Trench, Eng. Past and Present ; 
cribellum, sife^ Wright’s Vocab.. i. 83, col. i ; spelt sihi in the 8th Sismondi, Histoire des Fran(;ais, tom. xix. pp. 94, 95 ; Taylor, Words 
cent., id. ii. lo.^, col. i. + Du. zeef, + G. sieb, M. H.G. sip, p. ‘ The and Places. 

name may prob. be taken from the implement having orig. been made SIXjIL, the delicate, soft thread produced by certain caterpillars, 
of sedge or rushes ; ’ Wedgwood. Cf. North of Eng. seave, a rush and the stuff woven from it. (L., — Gk., « (Chinese ?) M. E. silk, 
(Brockett); which is Icel. sef, sedge, Swed. s/if, Dan. siv, a rush. Chaucer, C. T. i6^27.if> A. S. seolc (put for « 7 c, just as meolc ^milc), 
% Not to be connected with A. S. sihan, seon, to filter, G. seihen ; nor silk. ‘ Bombix, seolc-wyrm ; Sericum, seolc ; ' Wright's Vocab. i. 40, 


with A. S. sipan, to sip. A sieve is projierly for dry articles. Per. 
sif-t, q. v. 

SIFT, to separate particles as with a sieve. (E.) M.E. si/ten, 
Chaucer, C.T. 16409 ; sive (-sieve) being in the line above. — A. S. 
siftan, syftan, Exod. xii. 34. — A. S. sif-e, a sieve. Du. ziften, to sift, 
zift, a sieve; from zeef, a sieve. See Sieve. p. We also find 
Dan. sigte, to sift, sigie, sb., a sieve or riddle ; Swed. sikta, to sift, 
sikt, a sieve ; Icel. sikta, sigta, to sift. But these are from some 
different source : perhaps from Icel. siga (pp. siginn), to let sink, let 
slide down, let drop. 

SIGH, to inhale and respire with a long deep breath. (E.) M. E. 
sighen, si^en, siken ; in P. Plowman, B. xviii. 263, we have syked, with 
various readings sii^ede, sidiede ; also syhede, si^te, id. C. xxi. 276. — 
A. S. sican, to sigh ; ^.Ifred, tr. of Orosius, ii. 8 ; ed. Sweet, p. 92, 
1 . 35. It is a strong verb ; pt. t. sac, pp. sicen ; with a frequen- 
tative form sicceitan, to sigh, sob. p, I'rob. of imitative origin ; 
cf. A. S. swdgan, to sound ; E. sougk, sob ; Swed. st 4 cka, Dan. 
sukke, to sigh, groan. Perhaps related to Sick, q. v. Per. sigA, sb., 
M. E. sike, Chaucer, C. T. 1 1 1 76. 

SIGHT, act of seeing, that which is seen, view, spectacle. (E.) 
M. E. sigAt, Chaucer, C. T. 4982. — A. S. siAt, or rather ge-siht, Ailfred, 
tr. of Boethius, b, v. pr. 4 ; cap. xli. § 4. But it is almost always 
spelt gesik^, gesiehiS, gesyhf^ ; Grcin, i. 454. Formed with suffix -t 
or ( •* -fSa Aryan -tn) from seg-en, geseg-en, pp. of seon, to sec ; 
see See.>f>Du. gezigt.<^Y)ox\. sigte. sigt.-^G. sicAt ; O. H. G. 
sihi. Per. sight, verb; sight-ed, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 388; sight-hole, 

1 Hen. IV, iv. 1. 171 ; sight less, Macb. i. 5. 50 ; sigAtdy, K. John, ii. 

; sight-li-ness. 

SIGH, a mark, proof, token, omen, notice, (F., — L.) M. E. 
signe, Chaucer, C. T. 10365 ; Ancren Kiwle, p. 70, 1. 1.— O.F. signe, 

* a signe, mark ; * Cot. — Lat. signum, a mark, token. Root uncer- 
tain. Per. sign, verb, K. John, iv. 2. 222 ; sign-board, sign-manual, 
sign-post. Also sign-at-ure, from F. signature, ‘ a signature,’ Cot. ; 
from Lat. signatura, fern, of fut. part. 01 si gnare, to sign. And see 
siirn-al, sign-et, sign-i-fy, re sign. 

SIGH All, a token, sign for giving notice. (F., — L.) M. E. 
signal, Gower, C. A. iii. 57» 1 . 18. — F. signal, ‘a signall;' Cot. — 
Low Lat. signals, neut. of Lat. signalis, belonging to a sign. — 
Lat. signum, a sign ; see Big;n. Per. signal, verb ; signal-ly, 
signal-ise. 

SIGHET, a seal, privy-seal. (F., — L.) In Hamlet, v. 2. 49. — 
F'. signet, * a signet, seal, stamp; * C!ot. Dimin. of F. signe ; see Sign. 

SIGNIPl ff to indicate, mean. (F., — L.) M. E. signifien ; spelt 
sygnyfye, Rob. of Glouc. p. 345, 1 . 4. And see O. Eng. Miscellany, eel. 
Morris, p. 28, 11 . 3, 8, 11, 12. — F. signifier, ‘to signifie, betoken 
Cot. — Lat. signijicare, to shew by signs. — Lat. signi- »» signo-, crude 
form of signum, a sign ; and -fic-, for facere, to make ; sec Sign and 
Fact. Per. signijic-ant, from Lat. significant-, stem of pres. part, 
of signijicare ; hence significant, sb., i Hen. VI, ii. 4. 26 ; significance, 
from F. significance ((iot.), a false form which supplanted the true 
O. F. signifiance (Cot.), whence M. E. signifiance, O. Eng. Miscellany, 
ed. Morris, p. 28, I. 20, all from Lat. significantia\ significat-ion, 
Chaucer, C. 'T. 14985, from F. signification acc. sigmficationem ; 
signific-at-ive, from Lat. significatiuus. 

SIGHOK, SIGNIOB,sir. (Ital.,-L.) Spelt s/g«/or. Two Gent, 
iii. I, 279 ; &c. — Ital. signore, sir, a lord. — Lat. seniorem, acc. of 
senior, an elder ; see Senior. ^ Cf. Span, seuor, senora. Per. 
signor-a, from Ital. signora, a lady, fem. of signore. Poublets, sir, 
sire, sefior, senior, seignior. 

SIIiElSrCE, stillness, muteness. (F., — L.) In early use. M. E. 
Milence, Ancren Riwle, p. 22, 1 . 6. •• F. silence, * silence,' Cot. — Lat., 


col. I. Cf. Icel. silki, Svfed,silAe, Dan. silke ; all of which, like A. S. 
seolc, are mere adaptations of Lat. sericum, silk, by the common 
change of r into /. p. Lat. sericum is the neut. of Sericus, of or 
belonging to the (yew.— Gk. ^ripte, pi., the name of the people from 
whom the ancients first obtained silk; gen. supposed to be the 
Chinese. Professor Douglas writes : * The Lat. Seres and Sericum 
are probably derived from the Chinese word for silk, which is vari- 
ously pronotjnced se (English e), sei, sat, sat, sz\ &c, ; see Williams, 
Chin. Diet. ]# 835.* Cf. Max Muller. Lectures, ii. 18a. Der. silk- 
mercer, silk-weaver \ silk-worm, A.S. seolc-wyrm, as above; silk-en, A.S. 
seolcen, Wright’s Vocab. i. 40, 1 . 3 ; silk-y, silk-i-ness. Also serge, q. v. 

SILL, the timber or stone at the foot of a door or window. (E.) 
The true sense seems to be ‘base’ or ‘basis;* sometimes ‘floor.* 
M.E. sille, sylle. *Sylle of an bowse, Silla, soliva;* Prompt. Parv. 
Spelt selle, Chaucer, C. T. 3820. — A. S. syl, a base, support. * Basis, 
syl; * Wright’s Vocab. i. 86, col. i ; a later copy of the same vocabu- 
lary has : ‘ Bassis, suite ;* id. 95, col. 2. + Icel. syll, svill, a sill, door- 
sill. + Swed. syll ; Swed. dial, svill (Rietz). + Dan. syld, the base of 
a frame-work building. + G. schwelle, O. H. G. swelli, a sill, threshold, 
beam. Goth, sulja, the sole of a shoe, properly a foundation, whence 

asuljan. to found, lay a foundation for. Matt. vii. 25 ; Luke, vi. 48. 

. The base is SUL, put for an older SWAL, as shewn by the Icel. 
svill, G. schwelle ; so that the derivation is from the Tent, base SWAL, 
to swell (Fick, iii. 327. 363) ; from the * swell * or ‘ rise ' in the door- 
way caused by the bar or beam used as a sill or threshold; see 
Swell. Similarly, a rising of the sea is called a swell’, cf. G. 
schwellen, to raise, einen BncA scAwellen, to cause a brook to rise by 
means of a wooden dam across it. 7. The connection with Lat. 
solea, the sole of the foot, is doubtful, as it is not easy to connect 
this with the Teut. base. <|f Not to be confused with A. S. syl, a 
pillar, column, in TElfred, tr. of Orosius, b. i. c. i. § 4 ; this is quite a 
different word, with a different sense, though possibly connected ; it 
answers to G. s'dule, a pillar. Per. groundsill, q. v. 

SILLABUB, SYLLABUB, a mixture of wine with milk and 
sugar. (E. and Scand.) Spelt sillibub in Minsheu, ed. 1627, who de- 
rives it from swilling bubbles. But the form is corrupt, a better form 
being sillihouk. 'Sillihouke or sillibub, Laict aigre;* Sherwood, index 
to Cotgrave, Cotgrave gives : ‘ Laict aigre, whay ; also, a sillibub or 
merribowke* Halliwell gives * sillybauk,o. sillabub,* as a Lincolnshire 
word. It is obvious that a corruption from bouk to hub is easy, 
whereas a change from huh to bouk is phonetically impossible. We 
may therefore assume sillihouk as the older form, at the same time 
noting that another name for it is merribouk. Cf. ‘ merryhauks, a cold 
posset, Derbyshire ;* Halliwell. p. The prov. E. bouk is a well- 
known word for ‘ belly ; * Mr. Peacock notes bowk as the Lincolnshire 
form ; so that nurri-bouk = ‘ merry belly,* presumably from the exhili- 
rating effects of the vine in the mixture, in contradistinction to small 
beer or belly-vengeance, as it is commonly termed (Halliwell). Bouk 
is from Icel. bukr, the belly ; see Bulk (2). 7. The meaning of 

silly-bouk is not certainly known ; but, as the word is Northern, we 
might suppose silly-bouk to be a parallel form to merry-bouk, assigning 
to silly the sense of ‘ lean, meagre,' as in Jamieson, or weakly, infirm, 
as in Brockett. It might then denote the unsubstantial nature of the 
drink, as regards its sustaining powers. 8. A derivation from swill- 
bouk or swell-houk is more probable ; the loss of the w can be justified 
by supposing a Scand. origin, as in the curious Icel. sylgr, a drink, a 
beverage, allied to Icel. sulla, to swill ; sec Swill. The O. Du. swel- 
buyck, ‘a drie or a windie dropsie,’ Hexham, is worth notice; from 
O. Du. swellen, to swell, and buyck, a * bouk ’ or belly. 

SILLY, simple, harmless, foolish. (E.> The word has much 
, changed its meaning. It meant ‘ timely then lucky, happy, blessed. 
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SIMULTANEOUS. 


Innocent, simple, foolish. M.E. Chaucer, C. T. 3601. 4088, stands for being easier to pronounce; both 

595*1 13442 ; Havelok, 477 ; P. Plowman's Crede, 443 ; and see sely, simil-elluh*^ and simel 4 a being derived from Lat. simila, wheat flour of 
teely^ mlye in Gloss, to Sjxic, of English, ed. Skeat. — A.S. more the finest quality. Perhaps allied to seed. And cf. G. serntml^ 
usually ges^lig (the prenx ge- making no diflerence), happy, prosper- wheat-bread. 

ous, fortunate ; see Sweet, A. S. Reader. Formed with the common SIMONT, the crime of trafficking in ecclesiastical preferment, 
adj. suffix 4 g (E. -y) from A. S. s<£/, a time, season, occasion, happi- (F.,— L.,-Gk.,-Heb.) In early use ; spelt symonye, O. Eng. Mis- 
ness (very common) ; Grein, ii. 395. -f Du. zalig^ blessed. + Icel. cellany, ed. Morris, p. 89, 1 . 7. - F. simonie, ‘ simony, the buying or 
sail, blest, happy ; sala, bliss, -f Swed. sSll, blest, happy. + G. selig, selling of spirituall functions or preferments Cot. - Low Lat. simonia ; 
O. H, G. sdlik, good, excellent, blest, happy. + Goth, seh, good, Ducange. Named from Simon Magus (Gk. 'Sifitov), because he wished 
kind. fl. All from a Teut. base SALA, SALYA, good, happy, to purcliase the gift of the Holy Ghost with money ; Acts,viii. 18.— 
fortunate ; Fick, iii. 330. Allied to O. Lat. sollus, favourable, com- Heb. Shinidn, Simeon, Simon, lit. hearing, obedience ; one who hears, 
plete, whence sollistimum, solisiimum, that which is very lucky, a — Heb. root shdma, he heard. Der. simoni-ac, Hmani-ac-al, 
favourable omen : also to Lat. so/i/ms, whole, safe; see Safe. An- SIMOOM, a hot, poisonous wind. (Arab.) See Southey, Thalaba, 
other allied word is probably Solace, q. v. All from ^ SAR, to b. ii, last stanza, and the note. — Arab, samum, a sultry pestilential 
preserve ; see Serve. Der. silli-ly, -ntss. wind, which destroys travellers ; Rich. Diet. p. 850. So called from 

SIXiT, sediment, sand left by water that has overflowed. (Scand.) its poisonous nature. — Arab, root samma, he poisoned ; samm, poison- 
M. E. silts, badly spelt cilte, * Cilte, soonde [sand], Glana ;* Prompt, ing ; id. p. 847. 

Parv. p. 77. Formed with the pp. suffix -/ from the verb sile, to drain, SIMPjSR, to smile sillily or affectedly, to smirk. (Scand.) * Yond 
filter, strain. ‘And sithene syle it thorowe a hate claihe*=»and then simpering dame;’ K. Lear, iv. 6. 120. ‘With a made countenance 
strain it through a hot cloth ; MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, fol. 381 ; Halli- about her mouth, between simpering and smiling;’ Sidney, Arcadia, 
well.— Swed. sila, to strain, filter, si7, a filler. Here the / is an ad- b. i (R.) Cotgrave explains F. coquine by ‘a begger woman, also a 
dition, as we also find Teel, sia, to filter, Dan. sie, to filter (Dan. si, a cockney, simper decochit, nice thing.* We find traces of it in Norweg. 
filter) ; words cognate with A. S. sihan, to filter. p. For some semper, fine, smart (Aasen) ; Dan. dial, semper, simper, ‘affected, coy, 
account of A.S. sihan, see Leo and Ettmiiller; the h is dropped in the prudish, esp. of one who requires pressing to eat : as, she is as semper 
compounds dsienda, straining out. Matt, xxiii. 24 (Rushworth MS.) as a bride ; ’ Wedgwood. Also O. Swed. semper, one who affectedly 
and utsionde, oozing out, Ailfred, tr. of Drosius, b. i. c. 7. Thus we see refrains from eating. p. All these are formed (with a suffix -er 

that Swed. sila stands for sih 4 a, with a lost guttural; so that prov. which appears to be the same as the E. suffix -er of the agent) from a 
E. »le, to filter, has a long i. y. Further, the A.^S. sigan, co^ate base SIMP, which is a nasalised form of SIP. Without the nasal, we 
with O. H. G. sihan, G. seihen, is a mere variant of *A. St sigan, Icel. find O. Swed. sipp (also simp), a woman who affectedly refuses to eat 
siga, to let drop, let fall, sink ; this is a strong verb, from the Teut. (Ihre) ; Swed. sipp, adj., finical, prim ; Dan. sippe, a woman who is 
base SIG, to let drop, equivalent to Aryan SIK, to let drop, as in affectedly coy (Molbech). And note particularly Low G. sipp, ex- 
Skt. sich, to sprinkle, discharge, let drop, Gk. itcfsds, moisture. plained in the Bremen Worterbuch as a word expressing the gesture 

BUjVAN, sylvan, pertaining to woods. (L.) * All sylvan of a compressed mouth, and affected pronunciation ; a woman who 

offsprings round ; ’ Chapman, tr. of Homer, Od. xix. 599. [The spell- acts thus affectedly is called Jumfer Sipp, Miss Sipp, and they say of 
ing withy is false, and due to the habit of spelling Lat. silva with y, her, * She cannot say sipp* Also Low G. den Mund sipp trekleen, to 
in order to derive it from Gk. ijkrj, a wood, with which it is (at most) make a small mouth ; De Brunt sitt so sipp, the bride sits so prim, 
only cognate.] — Lat. siluanus, belonging to a wood, chiefly used of y. This appears to be only a particular use derived from the verb to 
the wood-gocl Silvanus. — Lat. silua, a wood. 4"Gk. a wood, meaning to take a little drink at a time, hence, to be affected over 
The relationship of the Lat. and Gk. words is doubted by some, and food, to be prim and coy. See Sip. 8. We find also prov. G. 
the root is uncertain ; see Curtius, i. 466. Der. (from Lat. silua) zimpern, to be aflectcdly coy, zipp, prudish, coy (Fliigel) ; but these 
savage, q. v . are most likely borrowed from Low German, as the true High G. z 

SILVjSIR, a well-known white metal. (E.) M. E. sUuer, Chaucer, answers to E. t. Dor. simper, sb. 

C. T. 16707. — A. S. seolfor (for silfor, like meolc for mile, seolc for SIMPLE, single, elementary, clear, guileless, silly. (F., — L.) In 
site) ; Matt, xxvii. 6. 4’Du. ziher. sil/r. ^Dan. sblv. + Swed. early use. M.E. simple, The Bestiary, 1 . 790; in O. Eng. Miscellany, 
silfver, + G. silher. + Goth, silnhr. + Russ, serehro. + Lithuan. sidd* ed. Morris. — F. simple, * simple ; ' Cot. — Lat. simplicem, acc. of sim- 
bras. p. Perhaps named from its whiteness ; cf. Lithuan. plex (stem simplic-), simple; lit. ‘ one fold,’ as opposed to duplex, 

bright, Lat. sidns, a star. Der. silver, verb; silvering ; silver-ling, two-fold, double. — Lat. sim-, from the base sawn*, the same, which 
a small piece of silver, with double dirain, -l-ing (as in duck-ldng), appears also in Lat. sin-guli, one by one, sem-per, always alike, 
Isaiah, vii. 33, also in Tyndale’s version of Acts, xix. 19, and Cover- sem-el, once, sim-ul, together; and -plic-, from plic-are, to fold. See 

dale’s of Judges, ix. 4, xvi. 5, the A. S. form being sylfring, Gen. xlv. Same and Ply. Der. simple-ness, simpl-y. Also simples, s. pi., 

33 ; silversmith ; silver-y. Also silver-n, adj., in some MSS. of Wyclif, simple herbs ; whence simpl-er, simpl-ist, both in Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
Acts, xix. 34, A.S. sylfren, Gen. xliv. 3. Also simplic-i-ty, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 1. 171, from F. simplicity, from 

SIMILAR, like. (F., — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Cot- Lat. acc. simplicitatem \ simpli-fy,\ii Barrow’s Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 
grave. — F. similaire, ‘similar;* Cot. As if from Lat. similaris*, ex- 34 (Todd), a coined word, answering to late F. simplifier (Littre), 
tended from simil-is, like, by the suffix -aris. Allied to simul, together, where the suffix fiero^hat. -ficare, from facere, to make ; see Fact. 
Gk. together, and £. .saw«; from the Aryan base SAM A, the YiencQ simplific-at-ion. Also siwp/e-/o«, q. v. 

same; see Same. Der. similar-ly, similar-i-ty ; also simile, q,v., BIMPIJiTON, a foolish fellow. (F., — L.) * A country farmer 

simili-tude, q. v. And see simul-ate, simul-ta-ne-ous, semblance, as- sent his man to look after an ox ; the simpleton went hunting up and 
semble, dis-semble. ^ down;’ L’Est range (Todd’s Johnson). Formed with the F. suffix 

BI MIL E, a comparison. (L.) In Shak. As You Like It, ii. i. 45. -on (a=Lat. acc. -onem) from F. simplet, masc., simplette, fern,, a 
— La t. si mile, a like thing; neut. oisimilis, like; see Bimilar. simple person (Littr^). Cotgrave only gives the fem. simplette, *a 

BIMILITUDE, a comparison, parable. (F., — L.) M. E. siwi/i- little, simple wench, one that is apt to believe, and thereby soon 
tude, Chaucer, C. T. 10894; ^Yyclif, Luke, vii. 4. — F. similitude, *a deceived.’ These are formed from simple, simple, with the dimin. 
similitude;’ Cot. — Lat. similitudinem, acc. of similitudo, likeness.— suffix -et or -ette. Thus simple-t-on exhibits a double suffix -t-on, 
Lat. similis, like ; see Bimilar. which is very rare ; yet there is at least one more example in the old 

BIMIOUB, monkey-like. (L.) Coined from Lat. simia, an ape. word musk -et-oon, a kind of musket, F. mousqu-et-on, 

Cf. L. siw«5, Gk. Cifsds, flat-nosed. BIMULATE, to pretend, feign. (L.) Shak. has simulation, 

SIMMER, to boil gently. (E.) Formerly also simber (see 1 Tw, Nt. ii. 5. 151. Simulate first occurs with the force of a pp. ; 
Richardson) and simper, Halliwell cites : * Simper, to simmer, East ‘ because they had vowed a simulate chastyte ; * Bale, Eng. Votaries, 
also ‘the creame of siwpermg milke, Florio, p. 189,’ which is wrong pt. ii (R.) — Lat. simulatus, pp. of simulare, to feign, pretend, make 
as regards the edit, of 1598, and prob. refers to a later edition. * I tike. — Lat. simul, adv., together with ; similis ( — siwi/Zts), like. See 
symper, as lycour dothe on the fyre byfore it begynneth to boyle ;* Similar. Der. simulat-ion, from F. simulation, ‘ simulation,* Cot., 
Palsgrave. A frequentative form, with the usual suffix -er, and with from I^t. acc. simulationem, a feigning ; simulat-or. Also dissimulate 
excrescent p or b in some authors, from a base SIM, probably imita- ion. And see semblance, assemble, dissemble. Also simultaneous. 
tive of the slight sound of gentle boiling. Cf. Dan. summe, G. sum- SIMXTLTANEOTTS, happening at the same moment. (L.) 
men, Swed. dial, summa, to bum, to buzz ; Swed. surra, susa, to buzz, ‘ Whether previous or simultaneous ; * Hammond’s Works, vol. iv. 
to whistle, purl. ^ ^ ^ ser. a (R.) ; p. 570 (Todd). Englished directly from Lat. simul- 

SIMNEL, a kind of rich cake. (F.,— L.) See in Halliwell. taneus*, by change of -us to -ous, as in ardu-ous, strenu-ous. See. 
M.E. sinmel. Prompt. Parv.; simenel, Havelok, 779. — O. F. simenel. This is hardly a true Lat. word, and is not even in Ducange; but 
bread or cake of fine wheat flour; Roquefort.— Low Lat. sinunellus, is formed from Low Lat. simult-im, at ffie same time, by an^ogy 
bread of fine flour; also called simella; Ducange. p. Here with Lat. moment^aneus ; and cf. E. instantaneous. p. The Low 



SIN. SINK. 655 

Lat. simultim is extended from Lat. simul, together, with adv. suffix^ and between the sim and the ckord. Root uncertain. Doublet, 
•tim, as in minuta^iim* See Simulate, Similar. Der. sirnid- sinus, ^v . 

taneotis 4 y, SUSuBiCXTRB, an ecclesiastical benefice without the cure of souls, 

SIN, wickedness, crime, iniquity. (E.) M. E. sinne, syntu ; pi. salary without work. (L.) ‘ One of them is in danger to be made 

syttnes, Wyclif, Matt, ix, 2, 5, 6. — A. S. syn, «««, stnn\ gen., dat., sine cure;* Dryclen, Kind Keeper, Act ii. sc. 2. Englished from 
and acc. synne; Grein, ii. 518. ^ Hu. zond«. < 4 ” Icel. synd, older Hat. sine ei/ra, without cure of souls. — Lat. sine, prep, without, lit. 
form synd, + Dan. and Swed. synd. 4 - G. sGnde, O. II. G. sunija, * if not,* compounded of si, if, and ne, not ; and curd, abl. case of 
sundja. p. Thus the E. sin stands for sind, and the A. S. word cura, cure ; see Cure. Der. sinecur-kt, one who holds a sinecure, 
has lost a final d. All from Teut. base SUNDYA, a fem. form; SINiSW, a tendon, that which joins a muscle to a bone. (E.) 
Fick, iii. 326. It is the abstract sb. answering to Lat. sons (stem M. E. sinetoe; spelt synewe. Prompt. Parv. — A. S. smw, seonu, sionu, 
sontk), sinful, guilty ; and Curtius refers this (along with Icel. sannr, a sinew ; Grein, ii. 439. + Du. zenuw. + Dan. sene. + Swed. sena.>^ 
true, very, Goth, sunja, the truth, sooth) to the ^ AS, to be; G. sehne; O.H.G. senawa, seHewa,senuwa. And cf. Icel. .si/i, a sinew, 
remarking that * the connection of son{t)s and sonticus with this root ph sinar, p. The Tout, base is SINWA, a sinew ; Fick, iii. 321. 
has been reco^ised by Clemm, and established (Studien, iii. 328), The lit. sense is ‘ a band,* or that which binds ; from a root .SIN, to 
while Bugge (iv. 205) confirms it by Northern analogies. Language bind, appearing (according to Fick) in Lettish sinu, 1 bind, and 
regards guilty man as the man who it was,* Gk. Etym. i. 470. in Skt. si, to bind, a verb of the fifth class, making i pcrs. pres. 
This is a very likely view ; cf. Skt. saiya (for sankya), true, from sinomi, I bind. y. Fick suggests that Skt. sndva, a tendon, 
sant (for as-ant), being ; and even in English, the A. S. sindon, sinew, is the same word, and stands for sin-dva, the short i being 
syndon, they are, comes near to sind*, synd*, of which sin or syn dropped; if so, thtS A.S. form explains the Sanskrit. But the Skt. 
is an abbreviated form. See Sooth. Der. sin, verb, M. E. sinnen, sndva may be related to E. nenfC, snare, Der. sinew, verb, 3 Hen. 
but also singen, sungen, sinegen (see P. Plowman, A. ix. 17, B. viii. 22, VI, ii. 6. 91 ; sinew^y, L. L. L. iv. 3. 308. 

C. xi. 23), &om A.S. syngian, gesyngian, Grein, ii. 519, which forms SING, to resound, to utter melodious sounds, relate musically or 
probably stand for syndian*, gesyndian*, being derived from synd*, in verse. (E.) The orig. sense is simply to ring or resound. ‘We 
orig. form of A.S. syn. Also sin^ful, A.S. synfull (Grein); sin*ful 4 y, hear this fearful tempest sing;* Rich. II, ii. 1. 263. M. E. singen, 
sin-Jul-ness ; sin 4 ess, A.S. synleds; sin 4 ess 4 y, sin 4 ess-ness ; sinn-er, \)i. t. sang, song, p\. sungen, pp. sungen, songen; Chaucer, C. T. 268, 
sin>offerif^, 15II» 3332. — A.S. singan, pt. t. sang, pi. sungon, pp. sungen ; Grein, 

SINCE, after that, from the time that, past, ago. (E.) Since is ii. 452. + Du. zingen, pt. t. zong, pp. gezongen. + Icel. syngja, pt. t. 
written for sins, to keep the final s sharp (voiceless) ; just as we saung, song, pp. sunginn, + Dan. synge, + Swed. sjunga. + Goth, 
write pence for pens, mice for mys, twice for twies, and the like. Again, siggwan (written for singwan). 4 G. singen, p. All from a base 
sins is an abbreviation of M. E. sitkens, also spelt sithence in later SANGW or SANG ; Fick, iii. 316. Prob. an imitative word, like 
English, with the same intention of shewing that the final s was ring, used orig. of the clash of weapons, resonance of metals, and 
voiceless. Sithence is in Shak. Cor. iii. i. 47 ; All’s Well, i. 3. 124; the rush of a missile through the air. Fick connects it with SAG, 
sithens in Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 51. p. Next, the word si/hen-s to say, which may also be right, without interfering with its imitative 
arose from the addition of -s or -es (common as an adverbial ending, origin. Sec Say. Der. sing-er, in place of the A.S. sangere (which 
as in needs, Hui-es, thrkes) to the older form sithen, which was would have given a mod. E. see SongstreSB. AlsosiVig-wg, 

sometimes contracted to sin. We find sijten, llavelok, 399 ; sithen, sing 4 ng-master, singsong ; singe. And see Bong. 

W^yclif, Luke, xiii. 7; sin, Chaucer, C.T. 5234, and see numerous SINGE, to scorch, bum on the surface. (E.) For senge, M.E. 
examples in Stratmann, s. v, si]>^an. y. I^astly, sithen or sipen sengen \ spelt seengyn. Prompt. Parv. ; senge, Chaucer, C. T. 5931. 
is for sippen, the oldest M. E. form, whence were made sipen, sitthen. The curious pp. seM occurs, as a contraction for sengid ; Chaucer, 
siihenss, sithens, as well as (by loss of -« or sn) sithe, sepl^e, sith, and C. T. X4851. — A. S. sengan, to sin^e, bum ; occurring in the comp, 
(by contraction) sin or se/i.-A.S. si'SSan, si^iSon, sytSSan, seoSf^an, besengan, iElfred, tr. of Orosius, li. 8. § 4; A.S. Leechdoms, cd. 
sio'iStSan, after that, since (very common), Grein, ii. 445. This sit?' 5 a» Cockayne, ii. 184, 1 . 18. In Matt. xiii. 6, the Lindisfarne MS. has 
is a contraction from siS fSan, put for '^dm, after that ; where besenced (for besenged), scorched, burnt or dried up. The A. S. sengan 
fSdm, that, is the dat. case masc. of the demonstrative pronoun used stands for sang-ian ♦, causal of singan (pt. t. sang), to sin^. Thus 
as a relative, for which see Them, That. The A. S. si6, alter, the lit. sense is ‘ to make to sing,* with reference to the singing or 
used as a prep., was orig. an adv. with the force of a comparative, hissing noise made by singed hair, and the sound given out by a 
We find St'S, after, later, both as adj. and adv., Grein, ii. 444. [Not burning log ; see Sing. 4 Du. zengen, to singe, scorch ; causal of 
the same word as A. S. St'S, journey, time (Grein, ii. 443), which is zingen, to sing. 4 G. sengen, to singe, scorch, parch, burn; causal of 
cognate with Goth, sinth, discussed under Send.] This A. S. is singen, to sing. Cf. Icel. sangr, singed, burnt, 
cognate with Goth, seithus, late, whence the adv. seiihu, late. Matt. SINGLE, sole, separate, alone. (L.) ‘So that our eye be single; 
xxvii. 57, John, vi. 16; also with G. seit, O.H.G. sit, after. The G. Tyndale's Works, p. 75, col. i. lie refers to Matt. vi. 22, where the 
seit-dem, since, is exactly the A.S. siS-'Saw ; in Gothic we find a Vulgate has simplex, and Wyclif has simple. singulus, single, 

somewhat similar compound in the expression ni thanaseiths, no separate, in late Latin ; in classical Latin we have only the pi. 
longer, Mark, ix. 8, Other allied words are Icel. senin, slow, late, one by one. p. Singuli stands for sinsuli or simsuli, with double 
Lat. se-ro, late ; see Fick, iii. 31 2. suffix as in homunsu 4 us. The base sim- is the same as in sim-plex, and 

SINCERE, true, pure, honest, frank. (F'., — L.) ‘Of a very is allied to E. same ; see Simple, Same. Der. verb, L. L. L. 
sincere life ; * Frith’s Works, p. 117, last line. — O. F. sincere, .»:ynccrc, v. i. 85; singly; single~ness. Acts, ii. 46; single-heartsd, single^ 
‘sincere;* Cot. Mod. F. sincere. — Lat. sincerus, pure, sincere, mindsd; also singlestick, prob. so called because wielded by one 
p. The origin of Lat. sincerus is doubtful; perhaps it means ‘wholly hand only, as distinguished from the old quarterstajf, which was 
separated,’ and we may take sm- to be the same as in sin~guli, one by held in both hands.^ And see singular, 

one, sim-plex, single-folded, sew-e/, once, sim-ul, together, for which SINGULAR, single, alone, uncommon, strange. (F.,«-L.) M.E. 
see Simple, Same ; whilst -cerws may be from ccr-ncrc, to separate, singuler; Gower, C. A. iii. 184, 1 . ix. *A singuler persone ’«^ 
for which see Discern. Some connect it with ccra, wax; putting individual, Chaucer, Tale of Melibee, Group B, 1 . 2026. — F. sm- 
rincerws = sine smi, which is unlikely. Dot, sincere4y ; sincer4-ty, from gulier, ‘singular, excellent;* Cot. Lat. si/igt/ /art's, single, separate. 
F. sinceriu, ‘ sincerity,* Cot., from Lat. acc. sinceritatem. Formed with suffix -arts from singuls, one by one ; sec Single. 

SINCIPUT, the fore-part of the head, from the forehead to the Der. singular 4 yi singular 4 -ty, from F. singularity, ‘singularity, 
top. (L.) In Rhillips, ed. 1 706, Used as distinct from occiput, the excellence,’ Cot., fitmi Lat, acc. singularitatem, 
back part of the head. The lit. sense is ‘ half-head.’— Lat. sinciput, SINISTER, on the left hand, inauspicious, evil. (L.) Not from 
half a head ; contracted from semu, half ; and caput, the head, cognate F., but from Lat., like dexter. Common as an heraldic term. ‘ Some 
with E. head. See Semi- and Head. And compare Megrim. secret sinister information ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 1447 b.-Lat. 
BINDER, the correct spelling of Cinder, q. v. ‘ Thus all in sinister, left, on the left hand, inauspicious or ill-omened, as omens on 
flames I sinder 4 ike consume;’ Gascoigne, Dan Bartholomew; Works, the left hand were supposed to be. ^ But it must be noted that this 
i. 1 17. is a Greek notion, due to the Greeks turning to the North, and having 

SINE, a straight line drawn from one extremity of an arc or the West (unlucky quarter) on their /^/; the true Roman notion was, 
sector perpendicular to the radius at the other extremity. (L.) In originally, that sinister meant lucky, because their augurs, turning to 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Englished from Lat. sinus, a bosom, properly the South, had on their left the East, Root uncertain. Der, 
a curve, fold, coil, curl, esp. the hanging fold of the upper part of a sinistrsms, sinistr-dl. 

toga. The use of the word in the math, sense is fanciful, and would SINK, to fall down, descend, be overwhelmed ; also, to depress, 
better apply to the arc itself. Probably the sine was regarded (E.) We have merged the transitive and intransitive forms in one ; 
as subtending the half-arc or ‘ curve ’ cut off by a chord ; it being properly, we ought to use sink intransitively, and the trans. form 
▼cry necessary to distinguish between the half-arc and whole arc, <; p should be tench or senk ; cf. drink, drench, 1. M. E. sinken, xntrans.. 
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pt.t. sanJ^, pp. sunheitt mnlcen. The pt. t. sanJc is in P. Plowman, B. 
xviii. 67. This is the original and strong verb. -■ A. S. sincan, pt. t. 
$anc^ pi. Simeon, pp. suncen ; Grein, ii. 45i.<4>Du. zinken.^lctl. siikkva 
(for simkva), pt. t. sokk (for stink), pp. sokkinn. 4" Dan. synke. 4-Swed. 
sjunka. + G. sinken. + Goth, sigkwan, siggkwan (written for sinkwan, 
ungkwan), p. All from the Teut. base SANKW or SANK; 
Kick, iii. 318. This is a nasalised form of a base SAK, perhaps 
corresponding to Aryan ^ SAG, to hang down ; but this is not very 
clear. 2. The true trans. form appears in the weak M. E. senchm, 
not common, and now obsolete. * Ifi bhenche^ us on helle * = they 
will sink us into hell ; O. Eng. Homilies, i. 107, 1. 18. — A. S. sencan, 
to cause to sink ; * bisenced on sa*s grund’ caused to sink (drowned) 
in the bottom of the sea, Matt, xviii. 6. P'or sancian *, formed from 
sane, pt. t. of sinean, to sink. Cf. Goth, saggkwan, causal form of 
siggkwan. This verb still exists in Swed. siinlea, Dan. sanke, G. 
senken, to immerse. Der. sink-er. Also sink, sb., a place where 
refuse water sinks away, but orig. a place into which filth sinks or in 
which it collects. Cor. i, 1.126. 

81 !N‘OPXj!E, green, in heraldry. (F., — L., — Gk.) English heralds 
call 'green * vert ; the term sinople is rather F. than E. It occurs as 
early as in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the h'ox : ‘ of gold, of sable, of 
siluer, of yelow, asure, and cynope, thyse sixe colowrs ; ’ ed. Arber, 
p. 85. -■F. sinople, ‘ sinople, green colour in blazon Cot.— Low Lat. 
sinopis, signifying both reddish and greenish (Littr<^). — Lat. sinopis, a 
kind of red ochre, used for colouring. — Gk. aivtairlt, also aivoimtaj, a 
red earth found in Cappadocia, and imported into Greece from Sinope. 
— Gk. ZEivcuTTi;, Sinope, a port on the S. coast of the Black Sea. 
SXNTJS, a bay of the sea, &c. (L.) Phillips, ed. 1706, gives : 

* Sinus, . . a gulph or great bay of the sea. ... In anatomy, sinus is 
taken for any cavity in or between the vessels of an animal body. In 
surgery, it is when the beginning of an imposthume or ulcer is nar- 
row, and the bottom large,’ &c. — Lat. sinus, the fold of a garment, a 
bay, the bosom, a curve; &c. Root uncertain. Der. sinu~ous\ 

* a scarfing of silver, that ran sinuously in works over the whole 
caparison, Chajiman, Mask of the Middle 'J emple, § 5 ; from F. 
sinueux, * intricate, crooked, full of hollow turnings, windings, or 
crinkle-crankles,* Cot. ; from Lat. sinuosus, winding, full of curves. 
Hence sinuos-i-ty, from K. simmite, a hollow turning or winding ; 
Cot. Also sinu-ate, with a waved margin (botanical) ; sinu-at'-ion ; 
in’-sinU’‘ate, in-sinu-af-ion. Doublet, sine, 

SIP, to sup or drink in small quantities, to taste a liquid. (E.) 
M. E. sippen, Chaucer, C.T. 5758. It answers to an A.H.syppan*, 
not found, but equivalent to stipian *, a regular formation from sup-, 
stem of the pi. of the pt. l. of siipan, to sup ; sec Sup. The lit. sense 
would thus be ‘ to make to swallow,’ or ‘ cause to sup ; * whence it 
would easily acquire its present sense. + O. Du. sippen, * to sip, to 
sup, to last little by little,’ Hexham ; from O. Du. zuypen, Du. zuipen, 
to sup. Der. sip, sb., Chaucer, Annelida, 196 ; sipp-er. And see 
sipp-et. 

SIPHON, a bent tube for drawing off liquids. (F., — L., — Gk.) 
In Phillips, ed. 1 706. — F. sipknn, ‘ the cock or pipe of a conduit,* &c.; 
Cot. (He notes its use by Rabelais.) — Lat. siphonem, acc. of sipho, a 
siphon. — Gk. aitpouv, a small pipe or reed ; allied to aupKdt, hollow. 
Perhaps allied to sihilare, to whistle, pipe ; see Sibilant. 

SIPPET, a little sip, a little sop. (E.) Properly, there are two 
separate words. 1. A little sip. ‘ And ye wyll gyue me a syppet 
Oi your stale ale ; * Skelton, Elinour Rummyng, 367. This is the 
dimin. of sip ; with suffix -et, of F. origin. 2. A little sop, a piece 
of sopped toast. * Green goose ! you are now in sippets ; * Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Rule A Wife, iv. i, last line. This is the dimin. of sop, 
with vowel-change and the same dimin. suffix. 

SIR, SljRE, a respectful title of address. (F., — L.) Sire is the 
older form. M.E. sire, as in * Sire Aithurc,’ Layamon, 22485. — F. 
sire, * sir, or master ; * Cot. I'ormcd from Lat. senior, nom., lit# 
older ; the F. seigneur being due to the accus. seniorem of the same 
word. It is now well established that the Lat. senior produced an 
O. F. senre, of which sire is an attenuated form ; the same word 
appears in the curious form sendra in the famous Oaths of Strasburg, 
A.D. 84a ; see Bartsch, Chrest. Fran^aise, col. 4, 1. 17. See Litlre, 
Scheler, and Diei. The last remarks that the word is prob. of 

Picard or Northern origin, since Picard sometimes puts r for ndr or 
nr, as in terons for tiendrons, tere for tendre. ^ It may ]|)e added I 
that this word gave the old French etymologists a great deal of i 
trouble ; the word was even written eyre to make it look like the i 
Gk. fcipios, a lord ! The Prov. sira, sire. Span, ser, Ital. ser, are 
merely borrowed from French ; so also Icel. sira ; see Sirrah. 
Doublets, senior, seignior, seuor, signor ; though these really answer 
only to the acc, form seniorem, 

SIREN, a fabulous nymph who, by singing, lured mariners to 
death. (L., — Gk.) M. E. serein, which is from F. sereine, * a mer- 
maid,’ Cot. 'Men clepen hem sereins in Fraunce ; * Rom. of the Rose, ^ 


^684. But we took the mod. E. word immediately from the Latin. 
Spelt siren,Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 47. — Lat. siren. — Gk. aeipfjv, a nymph 
on the S. coast of Italv, who enticed seamen by the magic sweet- 
ness of her song, and tnen slew them. At first the sirens were but 
two in number ; Homer. Od. xii. 39, 167. It also means a wild bee, 
a singing-bird. p. Usually derievd from aeipa, a cord, rope, as if 
they enticed mariners by pulling them ; this is rather a bad pun than 
an etymology. It is more likely that the word is connected with 
a pipe ; and that both a up- and trvp- are from the ^SWAR, 
to sound, whence Skt. svri, to sound, Vedic Skt. to praise ; so that 
the sense is ' piper ’ or ‘ singer.* Cf. Russ, sviriele, a pipe, reed, G# 
surren, to hum, buzz, E. swar-m ; see Swarm. 

SIRIiOIN, an inferior spelling of Surloin, q.v. 

8IRNAME, a corruption of Surname, q. v. 

SIROCCO, a hot, oppressive wind. (Ital., — Arab.) In Milton, 
P. L. X. 706. — Ital. sirocco, ‘the south-east wind ;* Florio. Cf. Span. 
siroco. — Arab, sharq, the east ; Rich. Diet. p. 889. The etymology 
I is well discussed in Devic, Supp. to Littre, who remarks that the 
I introduction of a vowel between r and q, when the Arabic word was 
i borrowed by European languages, presents no difficulty. Or there 
may have been some confusion with the closely-allied word sAuriiy, 
rising (said of the sun). The Eastern wind in the Mediterranean is 
hot and oppressive. — Arab, root sharaqa, (the sun) arose ; Rich. 
Diet. p. 889. See Saracen. 

SIRRAH, a term of address, used in anger or contempt. (Icel., 
— F., — L.) Common in Shak. Temp. v. 287; &c. Schmidt 
remarks that it is never used in the plural, is used towards compara- 
tively inferior persons, and (when forming part of a soliloquy) is 
preceded by ah\ as * ah, sirrah',* As You Like It, iv. 3. 166; ^ ah, 
sirrah, quoth-a,' 2 Hen. IV, v. 3. 17 ; cf. Romeo, i. 5. 31, 128. Min- 
sheu has : ‘ Sirra, a contemptuous word, ironically compounded of 
Sir and a, ha, as much as to say ah, sir, or ah, hoy* Minsheu is not 
quite right ; for, though the word is a mere extension of sir or sire, 
the form is Icelandic. Levins writes serrha, and translates it by Lat. 
heus anti 10. It is also spelt sirrha in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxv. 
c. 10 (in a story of Apelles), ed. 1634, p. 53K, 1. 7 from bottom.— 
Icel. sira, sirrah, a term of contempt ; formerly sir, in a good sense; 
borrowed from F. in the 13th cent. — F. sire, sir; cf. Prov. sira\ see 
Sir. ^ Some suggest Irish sirreach, poor, sorry, lean, which has 
nothing to do with tlie matter, 

SIR-REVBRENCE, save your reverence. (L.) In Shak, 
Com. Errors, iii. 2. 93. Sec Save reverence in Nares, who shews that 
it was used also in the form save-reverence and save-your-reverence ; 
the latter is in Romeo, i. 4. 42. * This word was considered a suf- 

ficient apology for anything indecorous ; ’ Nares. A translation of 
Lat. salud reuerentiti, reverence to you being duly regarded. — I^at, 
salnd, fern. abl. of saluus, safe ; and reuerentid, abl. of reuerentia, 
reverence ; see Safe and Reverence. 

SIRUP, another spelling of Syrup, q. v. 

SISKIN, a migratory song-bird. (Dan.) Mentioned in a tr. of 
Buffon, Nat. Hist., London, 1792, h- 90. The Carduelis spinus; also 
called aberdevine ; also Fringilla spinus. — Dan. sisgen, a siskin. Cf. 
Swed. siska, a siskin; Norweg. stsk or sisik (Aasen). The word 
means ‘ chirper ’ or ‘ piper ; ’ from Swed. dial, sisa, a verb used to 
express the noise made by the wood-grouse (Rietz). Cf. Du. sissen, 
to hiss, Lincolnsh. siss, sissle, to hiss (Peacock) ; Swed. dial, sistra, 
Swed. syrsa, a cricket ; Polish czyz, a canary. 

SISTER, a girl born of the same parents with another. (Scand.) 
M. E. suster, Chaucer, C. T. 873 ; rarely sister, syster, as in Prompt. 
Parv., and in Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 766. It is extremely 
remarkable that the Scand. form sister has supplanted the E. form 
suster. — Icel. systir ; Swed. syster ; Dan. stisier. -f A. S. sweostor, 
sumster (whence M. E. suster) ; Grein, ii. 509. 4" Du. zuster. 4* Goth. 
swistar. 4" G. schwester; O. H. G. suester, suister, 4- Russ, seslra, 
p. The Teut. forms are all from the base SWESTAR, Fick, iii. 360. 
Further related to Lithuan. sessu (gen. sesseres) ; Lat. soror (for older 
sosor) ; Skt. svasii. y. Etymology uncertain ; perhaps it means 

‘ she who pleases or consoles ; ’ cf. Skt. svasii, joy, happiness ; Max 
Muller, Essays, i. 324. Der. sister-hood, -like, 4 y; sister-in-law. Also 
cousin, q.v. 

SIT, to rest on the haunches, rest, perch, brood. (E.) M. E. sitten, 
pt. t. sat I pi. seten, Chaucer, C. T. 10406 (where Tyrwhitt prints 
saten) ; pp. seien, siten, id. 1454 (where Tyrwhitt prints — A. S. 

sittan, pt. t. scet, pi. sdton, pp. seten ; Grein, ii. 454. + Du. zitten. + 
Icel. sitja, pt. t, sat, pp. setinn. 4- Dan. sidde. + Swed. sitta. -+• Goth. 
sitan. + G. sitzen; O. H. G. sizzan. p. All from Teut. base SAT, 
to sit; cognate with Aryan SAD, to sit, whence Skt. sad, Gk. 
cfo^icu (for ^S-yo/Mi), Lat.* sedere, Lithuan. sedeti, Russ, sidiete, to sit. 
Der. sitt-er, sitting. Also (from Lat. sedere) assess, assid-uous, 
assize, dis-possess, dissid-eni, tnsid-ious, possess, preside, reside, re- 
sid-ue, sed-ate, sed-entary, sed-iment, sess-ile, sess-ion, sttbside, subsid-y; 
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also Mg$t he-sUge, seizg, stzt (i), size (a), siz-ar. Also^a cutting off. a parer. p. Apparently from a base SKI ; cf. Lat. 
(from Ck,t(ofuu) oeta^hedron, tetra-hedron^ poly^hedront cath-{k)edrdli I seindere (base SKID), to cut. Der. (possibly) skains-mate, a com- 
chair, chaise. Also (trom Teut. SAT) set, settle (i); settle (2), in panion in arms, comrade. Romeo, ii. 4. 162; but see 8kein. 
some senses; also setu, dis-seai, utfseat ; aad ste saddle. SKATE (1), a large flat fish of the ray family. (Scand.,«L.> 

SITE, a locality, situation, place where a thing is set down or fixed. Spelt scale in Levins, cd. 1570. M. E. Prompt. Parv. — Icel. 
(F.,-»L.)^ ‘After the site, north or south ;* Chaucer. On the Astro- shata, a skate; Norweg. skata (Aasen). — Lat. squatus, also squatina, a 
labe, pt. ii. c. 17. 1 . 24. •- F. site, sit, * Sit, a site, or seat ; ’ Cot. — kind of shark, skate. Cf. Irish and Gael, sgat, a skate. ^ The 
Lat. situm, acc. of mtus, a site. Lat. situs, pp. of sinere, to let. suffer. A. S. sceadda is perhaps a shad, not a skate. 

TOrmit. of which an older meaning seems to have been to put. place. SKATE (2). SOATE, a frame of wood (or iron) with a steel 
Root imcertain ; the form of the root should be SI or SA. The Lat. ridge beneath it, for sliding on ice. (Du.) Properly, the word should 
Ponere {^^pchsinere) is certainly a derivative of sinere, Der. situ-ate, be skates, with a pi. skateses ; the final s has been mistaken for the pi, 
sitU’Otion (see below) ; also the derivatives of ponere, for which see suffix, and so has dropped off, just as in other words ; see Pea, 
Position. We frequently find the odd gelling scite. Sherry, Cherry. Spelt scheets in Evelyn’s Diary, Dec. i, 1662 ; 

SITH, since. (E.) In Ezek. xxxv. 6 . See Since. | skeates in Pepys' Diary, same date. * Scats, a sort of pattern, to slide 

SITUATE, placed. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. i. a. 143. --Low Lat. upon ice;* Phillips, ed. 1706. Cotgrave explains O. F. eschasses by 
situaius, pp. of situare, to locate, place; a barbarous word, found a . d . ‘ stilts, or scotches to go on ; * here scotches is merely another form of 
* 3 * 7 (Ducange). — I^t. situ^, stem of situs, a site ; see Site. Der. skateses ; * the point in which stilts and skates agree is that they are both 
situation, a lien. IV, i. 3. 51, from F. situation, ‘•a situation,* Cot. contrivances for increasing the length of stride,’ Wedgwood. — Du. 

SIX, five and one. (E.) M. E. six, sixe, P. Plowman, 13 . v. 431. -• schaatsen, ‘ skates,*' Sewel ; where -en is the pi. sufiix, so that the 
A. S. six, syx, siex ; Grein, ii. 454. 4- Du. zes. + Icel., Dan., and Swed. word itself is schaats ; as in ‘ schaatsryder, a skatcs-slider ; ’ Sewel 
sex. G. seeks ; O. H. G. 4 ” Uoth. sm'As. + Russ. sAei/e. 4“ W. [misprinted schaarsryder by an obvious error]. O. Du. schnetsen, 
chweeh. 4 - Gael, and Irish se. +i .at. .s'fx.4-Gk. 4 e£ (for <r^^).4-Lithuan. I ‘skates [with] which they slide upon the yce in Holland Hexham, 
szfszt. 4* f*ers. shash; Palmer’s Diet. col. 382. + lSkt. shash. Origin ed. 1638. (Hence also is derived F. ^chasse, O. F. esekasse, a still), 
unknown. Der. six-fold, six-pence. Also six-teen, A. S. six-tine, six- fi. The etymology of Du. schaatsen is obscure ; but as we not un- 
tyne (see Ten) ; six-teen-th ; six-ty. A. S. six-tig (see Forty) ; six-ti- frequently meet with a substitution of t for k, it is probably from the 
eih; six-th, A. S. six-ta, whence M. E. sixte, sexte, Gower, C. A. iii. Low G. schake, a shank, leg, the same word as E. shank, which in- 
121, 1 . 8, P. Plowman, B. xiv. 300, now altered to sixth by analogy serts the nasal sound n ; see Shank. Note the Low G. phrase de 
with four-th, seven-th, eigh-th, nin-th, ten-th, just as fif-th is altered schaken voort teen, to go swiftly, lit. ‘ to pull one’s shanks out ; ’ and 
from A. S. Jif-ta. Also (from Lat. sex) sex-agenarian, sex-agesima, A. S. sceacan, scacan, to shake, to go swiftly, to flee ; see Shake, 
sex-ennial, sex-tant, sexrtuple. from which E. shank is derived. y. If this be right, we have, from 

SIZAR, a scholar of a college in Cambridge, who pays lower fees the Teut. base SKAK, to shake, go swiftly, the Low G. schake, a 
than ei pensioner ox ordinary student. (F., — L.) Spelt sizer in Todd’s ‘swift-goer,* leg, or shank ; whence O. Du. schnetsen (for schaeksen) 
Johnson. There was formerly a considerable difference in the social might have been formed with suffix -s (-sn) and vowel-change. And 
rank of a sizar, who once had to perform certain menial offices. At as to the sense, the words scotches and skates merely mean ‘ shanks,* 
Oxford the corresponding term was servitor, defined by Phillips as * a i. e. contrivances for lengthening the leg. The Low Lat. scacia, scatia, 
poor university scholar that attends others for his maintenance.* both meaning a stilt, shew the interchange of c and t, and are bor- 
Probably one of his duties was to attend to the sizings of others, rowed from the Low German. % The Dan. skiiite, a skate, is prob. 
*Size is a farthings worth of bread or drink, which scholars in Cam- borrowed ; the Swed. word is skridsko or skid (sec Skid), 
bridge have at the buttery, noted with the letter 6’., as in Oxford with SKEINT, SKAIN, a knot of thread or silk, (C.) Generally 
the letter (J. for half a farthing, and Qa. [Quadrans'] for a farthing, defined as ‘ a knot of thread or silk,’ where probably ‘ knot * means 
And whereas they say in Oxford, to battel in the buttery-book, i. e. to a quantity collected together ; a skein is a quantity of yarn, folded 
set down on their names what they take in bread, drink, butter, and doubled together. * Layde downe a skeyne of threde, And some 
cheese, &c., in Cambridge they call it a sizing;* Blount’s Gloss., cd. a skeyne of yarne;* Skelton, Elinor Rumming, 310. M. E. skeyne, 
1674, The word size is also in Minsheu, and is a mere abbreviation Prompt. Parv. A household word of Celtic origin. — Irish sgainne, a 
of assize, i.e. quantity or ration of bread, 8 cc. * Assise of bread, i.e. flaw, crack, fissure; a skein or clue of thread. Cf. Gael, sgeinnidh, 
setting downe the price and quantity of bread ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. flax or hemp, thread, small twine. p. I think we may explain 
See Assize, and Size (1). skein as meaning in the first instance * a break ’ or * flaw ; ’ whence 

SIZE (i), an allowance or ration of food ; hence, generally, magni- the meaning might easily be extended to so much yarn as is contained 
tude. (F.,— L.) ‘To scant my sizes,' K. Lear, ii. 4. 178; see Sizar, in each piece, from break to break. — Irish sgainim, I split, cleave. 
Size is merely short for assize, M. E. assise, the usual old word for burst; Gael, sgain, to burst asunder, rend apart. — SK AN, longer 
an allowance, or settled portion of bread, &c, doled out for a par- form of ^ SKA, to cut ; cf. Skt. khan, to dig, to pierce. ^ The 
ticular price or given to a dependent. We even find it used, at a O. F. escaigne, ‘ a skain,* Cot., is of Celtic origin, Der. (perhaps) 
very early period, almost as a general word for provisions. ‘ Whan skains-mates, comjianions in winding thread, companions, Romeo, ii. 
ther comes marchaundise, With com, wyn, and steil, othir [or] other 4.162; but see Skain. This solution is advocated in Todd's 
assise;' K. Alisaunder, 7074. Hence size came to mean dimension, Johnson, which see; and cf. the phrase ‘as thick [intimate] as 
magnitude, &c., as at present; also bulk, as in Merry Wives, iii, 5. inkle-weavers* i.e. weavers of tape. 

12. For the etymology, see Assize. Der. siz-ar, q. v. SKEliETON, the bony frame-work of an animal. (Gk.) See 

SIZE (2), weak glucf a stiffening gluey substance. (Ital., — L.) In Trench, Select Glossary. skeleton, sceleton in Blount’s Glo.s.s., 

Minsheu, ed, 1627. Hence blood-sized, rendered sticky with gore ; ed. 1674. — Gk. <T/ffAeTov,a dried body, a mummy; neut. of a/eeXtros, 
Two Noble Kinsmen, i. i. 99; *o'er-sized with coagulate gore,’ dried up, parched. — Gk. aWAAo; (for iritcA-ya;), to dry, dry up, imrch. 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 484. Cotgrave has : ‘ assietie ii dorer, size to gild with, Der. skeleton-key. 

gold size.* It is not a F. word, but borrowed, like some other SKEPTIC, the same as Sceptic, q. v. 

painters’ terms, from Italian. — Ital. sisa, ‘a kind of syse or glew that SKETCH, a rough draught of an object, outline. (Du., — Ital.,— 

painters vse ; ’ Florio, ed. 1598. And Ital. sisa is an abbreviation of L., — Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘To make a sketch;' Dryden, 
assisa, ‘size that painters vse; also, an assise or manner; also, a Parallel between Painting and poetry (R.) Not used much earlier, 
liuerie, a guise or fashion, an assise or session ; * id. He also gives —Du. schets, ‘ a dcijught, scheme, model, sketch ; * Scwel. [The E. 
assisare, ‘ to sise, to sesse, to assise, to sute well ;* and assiso, ‘ seated, sketch is a mere corruption of the Du. word, and stands for 
situated.* Asstsa is the verbal sb. from ossisar«, which in its turn is The same word as G. skizze, a sketch; which was prob. borrowed 
from assiso, pp. of assidere, to situate. The sense is ‘ that which from the Dutch, who, as being fond of painting, introduced the term 
makes the colours lie flat,* so that, in Florio’s phrase, they ‘ sute from the Italian. At any rate, both Du. schets and G. skizze are from 
well.* The Ital. assidere is from Lat. assidere, to sit at or near. — Lat. Ital. schizzo, ‘an ingrosement or first rough draught of anything; * 
ad, near; and sedere, to sit, cognate with E. Sit. We speak of Florio, — Lat. scAefllittw, an extemporaneous poem, anything hastily 
‘ making a thing sit* which is just the idea here required. Thus made. — Lat. schedius, adj., made hastily. — Gk. crxtSios, sudden, off- 
size{2), size (i), and assize are all, really, the same word. See hand, on the spur of the moment ; also near, close to. Cf. Gk. (rx«Wv, 
Size (1), and Assize. near, hard by, lit. ‘holding to.’ These words, like habit, 

SKAIH, SKENE, SKEIN, a dagger, knife. (Irish.) * Skain, state, uxe-Tt-ic6s, retentive, are from the Gk. base ax*-, to hold, ap- 
a crooked sword, or scimetar, used formerly by the Irish ;* Halliwell. pearing in Gk. (Tx**!' ( ax€-«<*'), 2 aorist infin. of to hold, and 
He cites the expression ‘Iryshmen, armed . .with dartes and skaynes* in E. sche-me. See Scheme. P- Thus scheme and sketch, the 
from Hall, Hen. V, fol. 28. * Carrying his head-pcece, his skeane, or meanings of which are by no means remote, are from the same root, 
pistoll;* Spenser, State of Ireland; Globe ed., p. 631, col. a. — Irish but bv very different paths. Der. sketch, verb ; sketch-y, sketch-i-ness, 
(and Gael.) sgian, a knife. + W. ysgieUf a sheer, scimetar ; cf. ysgi, ^ SKSBW, oblique, wry. (O. Low G.) ‘ To look skew, or a-skew, to 
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S uint or leer ; * Phillips, cd. 1706. It seems first to have been ^milk (Moor, Nall), perhaps acquired its peculiar sense from confusion 
liefly as a verb. * To or walk skuingi to waddle, to go sideling with the Icel. $kilja, to separate ; but the sense of * dish * will suffice, 
along ; * Phillips. ‘ To skewe^ linis oculis spectare ;* Levins, ed. 1570. as the orig. skimmer must have been a simple dish. The odd fancy 
*Our service Neglected and look’d lamely on, and skew'd at;’ Beaum. in Phillips, that a skillet is derived from Low Lat. skeletta^ a little 
and Fletcher, Loyal Subject, A. ii. sc. I (Putskie). ‘This skew'd- bell [from Du. schel, a bell], on the ground that skillets are made of 
§yed carrion; ’ id.. Wild-goose Chase, iv. 1 (Miral^el). M.£. skewen, bell-metal, is to be rejected. Othello’s helmet can hardly have been 
to turn aside, slip away, escape ; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1562. made of bell-metal, and a skillet is usually of brass or iron. 

Of O. Low G. origin ; cf. O. Du. schouwen^ * to avoid or to shunne,* 8KIM, to clear of scum, to pass lightly over a surface. (Scand.) 
also spelt schuwen, Hexham ; Low G. schouen, schuwen, to avoid. + 'Skint milk ;* Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 36. A variant of scum ; the change 
O. H. G. sciuken, M. H. G. schiuken^ to avoid, get out of the way, G. of vowel from u to i (y) is precisely what we should expect ; but we 
scheuen, to shun, avoid; derived from the aclj. appearing as M. H. G. only find a change of this character in the cognate G. schdumen^ to 
schiech, sckich, G. scheu, shy, timid. p. Thus skew is really the skim, from schaum, scum. --Dan. skumme, to skim; from sirt/rn, scum ; 
verb corresponding to the adj. shy ; to skew or skue is to shy as a Swed. shumma mj'dlk, to skim milk, from skum^ scum. Note also 
horse, to start aside from, hence, to move obliquely. The allied Icel. Irish sgem-im^ I skim ; from sgeim^ foam, scum. See Scum, 
phrase d skd suggested the E. askew as an adverb; see Askew; i(f We hnd a similar vowel-change in dint, M.E. dunt; in Jill, derived 
and hence skew came to be used (in place of the pp. skew'd^ as an from full ; in list, verb, from lust, sb. ; in trim, verb, from A. S. trum; 
adjective. y. Other closely related forms are seen in Icel. d skd, &c. Der. skimmer ; skim-milk, i. e. skimmed milk, 
adv., askew, skd 6 r, askew, skeifr, askew, oblique ; Dan. skiev, oblique, SKIN*, the natui^l covering of the body, hide, bark, rind. (Scand.) 
whence skieve, to slope, deviate, swerve ; Swed. skef, oblique, whence M. E. skin, Chaucer, C.T. 3809; bere-skin or beres skin, a bear-skin, id. 
skefva, to skew, ske/va med bgonen, to skew with the eyes, to look 2144. Not an early word ; the A. S. scinn is very rare, and borrowed 
asquint ; Du. scheef, oblique, Ci. sekief. 8. From the base SKIU, from Norse. — Icel. skinn, a skin ; Swed. skinn ; Dan. skind. p. Referred 
which from ^SKU, to move, fly, swerve; cf. Skt. chyu (for original by Fick to Tcut. type SKENDA, a skin (iii. 331). The Icel. skinn 
fchyu, Benfey), to move, depart, fly, swerve ; Goth, skewjan, to go may stand for skind, by the assimilation common in that language ; 
along, Mark, ii. 23. 7 ’he orig. sense has reference to motion side- so also the Swed. skinn. The d is preserved in G. schinden, to skin, 
ways ; see further under Shy, Eschew. Der. a-skew, q. v. Also flay, O. H. G. scintan, scindan, sometimes a strong verb, with pt. t. 
skew-bald, schant, pp. geschunden, shewing that the base takes the form 

SICEWBAIjD, piebald. (Hybrid ; O. Low G. and C.) In Halli- SKAND, which is prob. an extension from SKA, to cut. Cf. Skt. 
well. It means marked or spotted in a skew or irregular manner, chho, to cut. Perhaps allied to shin, q. v. Cf. also W. cen, skin. 
From Skew and Bald, q. v. And cf. pie-bald. peel, scales; ysgen, dandriff. Der. skin, verb, Hamlet, iii. 4. 147 ; 

SKEWEB, a pin of wood or iron for holding meat together, skin-deep ; skinn-er ; skin-flint, a miser who would even skin a flint, if 
(Scand.) In Dryden, tr. of Homer, b. i. 1 . 63.^. Skewer is a by-form possible ; skinn-y, Macb. i. 3. 55 ; skinn-i-ness, 
of prov. E. skiver, a skewer {West)\ cf. skiver‘Wood, dogwood, of SKINTKl, to draw or serve out wine. (E.) Obsolete. Shak. has 
which skewers are made ; Ilalliwell. And skiver is really an older under-skinker, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 26. Dryden has skinker, tr. of Homer, 
and better form of shiver, a sjdinter of wood, dimin. of Icel. skifa, b. i. 1 . 803. The verb is fully explained under Nfunchion, q. v. 
Swed. skifva, a slice, a shivc; see Shiver (2). The form skiver SEllP, to leap lightly, pass over quickly. (C.) yL.E. skippen, 
exactly corresponds to Dan. and Swed. skifer, a slate ; O. Du. schever- Chaucer, C. T. 3259 ; King Alisaunder, 768 ; pt. t. skipte, P. Plow- 
steen, ‘a slate or a slale-.slone,’ Hexham; similarly named from its man, B. xi. 103. Of Celtic origin. — Irish sgiob, to snatch, found in 
being sliced into thin flakes. Doublet, shiver (2). Der. skewer, the pp. sgiobtha, snatched away, also used in the sense of ‘ active ; ’ 
verb. cf. sgiob, sb., a snatch ; also sgobaim, I pluck, pull, whip, bite ; Gael. 

SKID, a contrivance for locking the wheel of a carriage. (Scand.) I sgiab, to start or move suddenly ; to snatch or pull at anything, sgob, 
Halliwell gives : * skid-pan, the shoe with which the wheel of a car- to snatch, pluck, bite, twitch ; W. ysgipio, to snatch away, ysgip, a 
riage is locked.* Kay has : ‘ 7 b skid a wheel, rotam sufllaminare, quick snatch, cij[>io, to snatch, whisk away, cip, a quick pull. [It may be 
with an iron hook fastned to the axis to keep it from turning round added that the E. word skipper, a master of a ship, is spelt sgioboir in 
upon the descent of a steep hill ; Kent,' The latter sense is merely Irish ; shewing the likeness in sound between E. skip and Irish sgiob.] 
secondary, and refers to a later contrivance ; the orig. skid was a Thus the orig. sense is to snatch, jerk, twitch. p. The above 
kind of snoe placed under the wheel, and in the first instance made words bear a remarkable likeness to Skt. kship [standing for si*/;], to 
of wood. [The word sl/d is merely the Scand. form of M.E. scA/dc, a throw, move quickly, impel, whence kshipra, adj. quick. Cf. also 
thin piece of wood ; sec Shide.] — Icel. skid, a billet of wood ; also, Icel. skoppa, to spin like a top, whence skoppara-kringla, a top. North 
a kind of snow-shoe; Swed. skid, ‘a kind of scate or wooden shoe E. scopperil spinner, a teetotum (Whitby Glossary), named from its 
on which they slide on the ice,’ Widegren. + A. S. .scide, a billet of skipping about. — SKA P, to throw; cf. Skt. kshap, to throw; 
wood; whence scide-weall, a wall of railings, Wright’s Vocab. i. 37, Fick, i. 234. Der. skip, sb., skipp-ing-rope. 

col. 2; note 2.+ G. scheit, a log, billet of wood. + Lithuan. skeda, a SKIFPEB, the master of a merchant-ship. (Du.) ‘In ages 
splint, splinter; derived from sAeV/tt, I cleave. — V^K.ID, to separate; pass’d, as the skipper told me, ther grew a fair forrest in that 
see Sheath, Shed (1). Closely allied to sA«a/A. A sAid forms a channel where the Texel makes now her bed;* Howel, Famil. 
sheath for the lower part of the wheel. Letters, vol. i. let. 5, dated from Amsterdam, April i, 1617. Thus 

SKIFF, a small light boat. (F., — M. H. G.) ‘ Olauus fled in a Howell picked up the word in Holland. — Du. schipper, * a marriner, 

litle skiffe;* Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 14. And in Minsheu.— a shipper, a saylour, a navigatour;* Hexham. Formed, with suffix 
F. es^uif, * a skifie, or little boat,* Cot. — M. H. G. skif, schif, G. schiff, -er -er) of the agent, from Du. schip, cognate with E. Ship, q. v. 
a ship ; cognate with E. Ship, q. v. Der. skiff, verb, to cross in a So also Dan. skipper, from skib ; Swed. skeppare, from skepp. 
skiff, IVo Noble Kinsmen, i. 3. 37. Doublet, ship. SKIBMISS, an irregular fight, contest. (F., — O. H. G.) Also 

SKIIiIi, discernment, discrimination, tact. (Scand.) M. E. skil, spelt scrimmage ; and even scaramouch is but the Ital. form of the 
gen. in the sense of * reason,’ Ancreu Riwle, p. 204, 1 . 22 ; skile, id. p. same word. M. E. scarmishe, a slight battle, Chaucer, Troil. ii. 934, 
306, 1 . 17. — Icel. skil, a dislinclion, discernment; cf. skilja, to part, v. 1507; whence the verb to scannish, Romance of Partenay, 2079. 
separate, divide, distinguish. 4* Dan. skiel, a separation, boundary. Spelt scarmoge, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6 . 34. — O. F. escarvmuche, ‘a skir- 
limit ; cf. Mle, to separate. + Swed. dtaX, reason ; cf. skilja, to mish, bickering ; ' Cot. p. The change of vowel, from scarmish 
separate. p. From ^ SKAL, to separate, divide, orig. to cleave, to skirmish, was due to the fact that we already had in our language 
as appears by Lithuan. skelti, to cleave. This is from ^ SKAR, to the related M. E. skirmen, to fence or skirmish ; the pt. t. skirmden 
shear ; see Shear. And see Shell, Scale, Shilling. Der. skil- occurs very early, in Layamon, 8406. This M. E. skirmen is from 
fid, M.E. skilfulle, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 31 1, 1 . 17; O. F. eskermir (Burguy), later escrimer, ‘ to fence, or play at fence, 
skil-ful-ly, skil-fiil-ness; skil-less, Ormulum, 3715; skill-ed, i.e. en- also, to lay hard about him;* Cot. — O. H. G. scirman, M.H. G. 
dowed with skill. Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 116. Also skill, verb, in the phr. schirmen, to defend, fight; especially, to defend oneself with a shield, 
it skills no/«it makes no difference, Tam. Shrew, iii. 2. 134; from — O. H. G. scirm, schirm, G. schirm, a shield, screen, shelter, guard, 
Icel. skilja, to separate, which is frequently used impersonally, with defence. . y. The etymolopr of the G. schirm does not seem to 
the sense ‘ it differs.* be known. It thus appears that the orig. sense of skirmish is ‘ to 

SKUjLET, a small pot. (F»,—L.) In Othello, i. 3. 273. Spelt fight behind cover,* hence to take advantage of cover or slight 
skillet, Skelton, Elinour Rumming, 250. Halliwell explains it as a shelter in advancing to fight. 8. Diez and Scheler shew clearly 
small iron or brass pot, with a long handle. — O. F. escuelleite, ‘ a that the F. esearmouche, Ital. scaramuccia, are due to O. H. G. skerman, 
little dish;* Cot. Dimin. of O. F. escuelle, a dish. — Lat. scutella, a which is a mere variant of scirman. The ending of Ital. scaraw- 
salver ; dimin. of scutra, setda, a tray, dish, platter ; prob. allied to vccia is a mere suffix ; we find also Ital. scherm-ugio, a skirmish, 
scutum, a shield. Doublet, scuttle (i). gfBt The Suffolk word scherm-ita, fencing, schermire, schermare, to fence, schermo, a defence, 
•Ai 7 /e/, meaning a thin brass perforated implement used for skimming arms; also O. F. escarm^ie, answering to Ital. schermita. The 
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Attempt to explain Ital. searamweia from O.H.G. scarab a troop (G.& outside plank of a piece of timber, when sawn into boards; ’ Ray» 


sehaar), and O. F. musser, to hide, is quite wrong. Der. siirmisM^ 
verb, as above ; skirmish^. Doublets, scrimmage^ scaratmwk* 
SKIBT, the part of a garment below the waist, edge, border, 
margin. tScand.) This is a doublet of sAir/, but restricted to the 
sense of the Iwer part of the shirt or garment. Spelt short, HalPs 
Satires, b. iv. sat. i. 1 . s8, M.£. skyrt. *Shyrt of a gannent, Trames;* 
Prompt. Parv. — Icel. shyrta, a shirt, a kind of kirtle ; Swed. shjorta, 
Dan. shiorte, a shirt. fi. The cognate G. sckurz has the sense of 

* apron ; * and special attention was called to the lower part of the 
shirt by the etymological sense, which signifies ‘a short garment;* 
see Shirt. And see remarks on Birtle. The general sense of 

• edge * comes from that of * lower edge,’ or place where the garment 
is cut short. Der. shirt, verb, Milton, P. L. v. 282. 

SKITTISH, frisking, full of frisks, said of a horse or unsteady 
TCrson, fickle. (Scand.) ‘Unstaid and shitiisk in all motions else;* 
Tw. Nt. ii. 4. 18. *Some of theyr shyttyshe cowdycyons;* Fabyan’s 
Chronicle, an. 1255-6, ed. Ellis, p. 339. Formed from the verb to 
shit, a Lowland Sc. word, meaning * to flounce, caper like a shiitish 
horse,* Jamieson. Of Scand. origin. We find nearly related words 
in Swed. shutta, to leap, Swed. dial. shtUa, shdtta, to leap, Swed. dial. 
shytta, to go a-hunting, to be idle, shyttla, to run to and fro ; all of 
which (as Rietz says) are mere derivatives from Swed. sljuta, to 
shoot. To shit is a secondary verb, of Scand. origin, from the verb 
to shoot ; and means to be full of shootings or quick darts, to jerk or 
jump about; hence the adj. shitiish, full of frisks or capers. See 
further under Shoot. p. We may also note Swed. skytt, Icel. 
shyii, shytja, shytta, Dan. shytte, an archer, marksmen (lit. ‘ a shooter *), 
whence the verb to shit also means * to aim at ’ or reflect upon a 
^rson. ‘ Shit, verb, to reflect on ;* E. D. S. Gloss. B. 1 ; a.d. 1781. 
This explains the sb. shit, ‘an oblique taunt,’ Jamieson. Vigfusson 
notices £. shit with reference to Icel. shuti, skuta, sheeting, a scoff, 
taunt ; perhaps these also may be referred to the same prolific Teut. 
base shut, The surname Sheat, M. F). sheet, swift, in King 

Alisaunder, 5637, Icel. shjdtr, swift, fleet, is likewise from Icel. shjota, 
to shoot ; and is closely related. 

SKITTLES, a game in which wooden pins are knocked down by 
a ball. (Scand.) Formerly keels or kayles or hails; see Kails. 
Also kettle-pins or skittle-pins. Todd cites : ‘When shall our kittle-pins 
return again into the Grecian skyttalsf* Sadler, Rights of the King- 
dom, 1649, p. 43. Halliwell gives kettle-pins, skittles. * The Grecian 
skyttals* is an invention, evidently suggested by Gk. aKvrdKt), a stick, 
staff, from which Sadler probably imagined that skittles was ‘de- 
rived,’ in the old-fashioned way of ‘ deriving* all English words from 
Latin and Greek. As hittle-pins never came from Greek, there is no 
reason why it should be expected to * return ’ to it. p. From 
comparison of skittles with kittle-pins, we may infer that the old name 
was skittle-pins, i. e. pins to be knocked down by a skittle or projectile. 
Skittle is, in fact, a doublet of shuttle, signifying, originally, anything 
that could be shot or thrown ; thus the M. E. schitel meant the bolt 
of a door, Cf. M. E. schytle, a child’s game, Lat. sagitella. Prompt. 
Parv.; though there is a doubt whether this refers to skittles or to 
shuttle-cock. y. Shuttle is the English, but skittle the Scand. form. 
— Dan. shyttel, a shuttle, Swed. dial, skyttel, skdttel, a shuttle; 
Norweg. shutel, (i) a harpoon, (a) a shuttle ; Icel. shutill, an imple- 
ment shot forth, a harpoon, a bolt or bar of a door.— Icel. shut-, base 
of pi. of pt. t. of the strong verb skjdta, to shoot, cognate with E. 
Shoot, q. v. And see Shuttle. Also see Skittish. 

SKUE, old spelling of Skew, q. v. 

SKULK, the same as Soulk, q. V. 

SKULL, SCULL, the bony casing of the brain, the head, 
cranium. (Scand.) M. E. shulle, sculle, Chaucer, C. T. 3933 ; spelt 
schulle, Ancren Riwle, p. 296, 1 . 4 ; scolle, Rob. of Glouc. p. 16, 1. 17. 
Named from its bowl-like shape; the same word as Lowland Sc. 
skull, sholl, a bowl to hold liquor, goblet (Jamieson). — Icel. shdl, a 
bowl ; Swed. shdl, a basin, bowl ; Dan. skaal, a bowl, cup. See 
further under Scale (i). Der. scull (2), q.v. ; also skull-cap. 

SKUNK, a N. American quadruped. (N. American Indian.) 
Modem ; imported from N. American. * Contracted from the Abe- 
naki seganhu;' Webster. Abenaki is a dialect of the Algonquin race 
of N. American Indians, spoken in Lower Canada and Maine. 
SKY, the clouds, the heavens. (Scand.) M. E. skie, shye, in the 
sense of* cloud ;’ Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 510. Used in the mod. 
general sense. King Alisaunder, 318. — Icel. shy, a cloud; Dan. and 
Swed. shy, a cloud. Cf. A. S. scua, seuwa, a shade, Grein, ii. 412 ; 
Icel. shuggi, shade, shadow. All from the ^SKU, to cover; whence 
also scu-m, shaw-er, hide, and ob-scu-re ; Fick, iii. 337. Cf. Skt. shu, 
to cover; Lat. oh-scu-rus. Der. shy-blue, -lark, -light, -rochet, -sail ; sky- 
ward, toward the sky. Also shy-ey, adj., Meas. for Meas. iii. i. 9. 
SLAB (i), a thin slip or flat piece of stone or wood. (Scand.) 
Now gen. used of stone ; but formerly also of timber. ‘ ^b, the 
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North-Country Words, ed. 1691. Also used of pieces of tin; Ray, 
Accotmt of Preparing Tin. ‘ Saue slab of thy timber for stable and 
stie;* Tusser, Husbandry, sect. 17, st. 35. (E.D. S.) M.E. slab, 
rare ; but we find the expression ‘ a slab of ire,* i. e. a piece of iron, 
in Popular Treatises on Science, ed. Wright, p. 135, 1 . 141. Cf. also 
Prov. E. slappel, a piece, part, or portion, given as a Sussex word in 
Ray’s South-Country Words. The word is rather Scand. than E., 
and means ‘ a smooth piece ; ' being connected with North E. slope, 
smooth, which is borrowed from Icel. sleipr, slippery. The word 
slab itself stands for slap or slope, from the Icel. strong verb sleppa 
(pt. t. slnpp), to slip ; see Slip. We use the very same idiom when 
we speak of a slip or thin slip, meaning a slice. This is confirmed by 
the Norweg. sleip, adj., slippery, smooth; whence sleip, sb., a smootn 
piece of timber for dragging anything over, chiefly used of a row of 
pieces of timber laid down as the foundation of a road (Aasen). 
p. This Norweg. word explains not only slab, but sleeper, well-known 
as a name for a block of wood on which the rails of a railway rest. 
So named, not froln being always asleep, but from forming a slape or 
smooth foundation. So also the Norfolk slaper, sleeper, the stump 
of a tree cut off short, M. E. slepir, slippery (Halliwell). The Swed. 
slapa means a sledge ; from its slipping along. y. We may also 
note that the O. Du. slippen means * to tcare, or cut in pceces, to 
slit,* as well as * to slip; ’ Hexham. Hence s/n6«sthat which is cut 
smooth, a smooth slip. ^ Mahn refers us to W. llab, a slip, stripe, 
stroke, strip, evidently allied to W. llahio, to slap ; which does not 
much help us, and prob. belongs to slap rather than to slip. A slab 
is an outside plank, because it only need be smooth on one side. 

SLAB (2), viscous, slimy. (C.) ‘Make the gruel thick and 
slab;* Macb. iv. i. 32. * Slobby, sloppy, dirty;* Halliwell. — Irish 

slab, slaib, Gael, slaib, mire, mud left on the strand of a river ; Gael. 
slaibeach, miry. Cf. Icel. slepja, slime. Sec Slop. 

BLABBEk, to slaver, to let the saliva fall from the mouth, to 
make wet and dirty. (O. Low G.) The forms slabber, slobber, 
slubber, are mixed up. Slubber (q. v.) is the Scand. form. Again, we 
have also the form slaver ; this appears to be a modified and, as it 
were, a more ‘genteel ' form of slabber. It is best to treat these four 
forms all together. Shak. has slobbery, wet and foul ; Hen. V, iii. 5. 
13; also slubber, to sully, Oth. i. 3. 227 ; slubber, to do carelessly 
and negligently, Merch. Ven. ii. 8. 30. * Her milke-pan and creame- 
pot so slabbered and sost ’ [dirtied] ; Tusser’s Husbandry, April, 
sect. 48, St. 20. (E. D. S.) M. E. slaberen. ‘ Then come slcuthe 
al bislabered' came Sloth, all be-slabbered ; P. Plowman, B. v. 

392 ; where another MS. has byslobred. [Also slaveren; ‘Hismouthe 
slavers' Pricke of Conscience, 784; see Slaver.] Not found in 
A.S. A frequentative form, with the usual suffix -er, from an infin. 
slabben.^O. Du. slabben, beslabben, to slaver; een slabbe, or slab-doech, 
a child’s bib, or slavering clout [where doeck « G. tuck, cloth] ; 
Hexham. Hexham also gives slabben, * to lappe as dogges doe in 
drinking, to sup, or to licke ; ’ with the frequentative slabberen, * to 
sup up hot broath.’ Low G. slabben, to lap, lick ; whence slabbern, 
heslabbern, to let fall drops in drinking, to slaver ; also slubbern, to 
lap, sip. + G. schlabhern, schlabben, to lap, to slaver, slabber ; schlab- 
berig, slabby, slobbery ; cf. schlabbe, the mouth of animals, in vulgar 
language, as being used for lapping up. Probably allied to Gael, and 
Irish slaib, mud, mire, Irish slabaire, a dirty person ; see Blab (2), 
Slop. p. The form of the base appears to be SLAB, or SLAP ; 
probably a related form to Aryan LAB, LAP, to lick ; see Lap. 
Cf. prov. E. slap, to eat quickly, lick up food. y. Or it is quite 

E ossible that slabber, like slab (i), is related to slip and slop (i). We 
ave distinct traces of two Teut. roots, SLAP, to lick, and SLAP, to 
slip, which were probably orig. identical. Doublets, slaver, which 
is a Scand. form ; so also is slubber. 

SLACK, lax, loose. (E.) M.E. s/aL * With paas’** with 

slow pace; Chaucer, C. T. 2903 (Group A, 2901).— A.S. sleac, 
slack, slow, Grein, ii. 455. ‘L^entus, vel piger, sleac;' Wright’s 
Vocab. i. 49, col. J; 74, col. i. + Icel. slakr, slack; whence slakna, 
to slacken, become slack, -f Swed. and Dan. slak. -f- Provincial G. 
schlach, slack (Fliigel) ; M. H. G. slack, O. H. G. slah. p. All 
from a Teut. base SLAKA, slack ; Fick, iii. 358. This answers to 
an Aryan base SLAG, SARG, which appears to be represented by 
Skt. siij, to let flow, let loose, connected with sri, to flow, from 
.^SAR, to flow; see further under Blag. It seems probable that 
the Aiyan base LAG, loose, is the same as SLAG with the loss of 
the initial s ; if so, we may consider lag, languish, lax as related 
words. Der. slack-ly, slach-ness. Also slack, verb, Oth. iv. 3. 88, 
spelt slacke in Palsgrave ; of which slake is a doublet ; see Blake. 
Also slach-en, properly * to become slack,* though often used in the 
trans. sense ; the M. E. form is sleknen (Stratmann). Also slag, q. v., 
slug, q. V., slouch, q. v. 

BIiAQ» the dross of metal, scoria. (Swed.) * Another furnace 
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they have. ... in which they melt the or refuse of the lithargfe;’^5/i//i^inii, versed in a thing, cunning. And that all the above 
Kay, On the Smelting of Silver (1674) ; in reprint of Kay’s Glos- Norweg. and Icel. words are derivatives from ding is quite clear ; 
8anes» Glos. B. 15, p. 10. (E. D. 6.) It also occurs in Stanyhurst, see Sling. 1 see no objection to this explanation; which is far 
tr. of Virml (1582), .^En. iii. 576; ed. Arber, p. 89, 1 . 4. The word preferable to the wholly improbable and unauthorized connection of 
is Swedi^.t^Swed. s/ngg, dross, dross of metal, slag; jdrmlagg^ langue^ without an attempt to explain the 

dross of iron ; slaggvarpt a heap of dross and cinders (Widegren). initial s, which has been put forward by some, but only as a guess. 
So called from its flowing over when the metal is fused ; cf. Icel. ^ Taylor, in his Words and Places, gives, without any proof or 
slagna, to flow over, be spilt, dag, slagi, wet, dampness, water reference, the following explanation. ^ A slan^ is a narrow strip of 
penetrating walls. 6. Slag is a weakened form of slack, loose, waste land by the road-side, such as those which are chosen by the 
orig. fluid ; see Slack. This is clearly shewn by G. schlacke, ‘dross, gipsies for their encampments. [This is amplified from Halliwell, 
slacks, sediment,’ FlUgel ; scfUackenofen, furnace to melt scoria; who merely says ; a narrow piece of land, sometimes called 

icfdacktmtein, stone coming from scoria (i. e. slag) ; schlackern, to slanket''] To be out on the dang, in the lingo used by thieves and 
trickle, rain heavily, to become slack ; schlack, slack, drossy, sloppy, gipsies, means to travel about the country as a hawker, encamping 
So also Low G. slakke, scoria ; Bremen Wbrlerbuch. Even in the by night on the roadside slangs. [Amplified from the Slang Diet., 
Prompt. Parv., we find M. E. slag synonymous with slak, in the which says not a word about these night-encampments.] A tra- 
sense of muddy. y. This helps out the derivation of slack, as it velling-show was also called a slang. It is easy to see how the term 
shews that the orig. sense of slack was ‘ fluid ; * cf. Skt. srij, to let slang was transferred to the language spoken by hawkers and 
loose, let flow, effuse, shed. Sec Slack. Der. sla^g-y, itinerant showmen.’ To this I take exception ; it is not ‘ easy to 

BIiAKE, to slacken, quench, mix with water. (E.) To slake or see;* surely no one would dream of calling thieves’ language a 
slack lime is to put water to it, and so disintegrate or loosen it. iravelling^shotv, or a camping-place. On the other hand, it is likely 
‘Quick-lime, taken as it leaves the kiln, and thrown into a proper that a slang (from the verb sling, to cast) may have meant ‘a 
quantity of W’ater, splits with noi.se, puffs up, produces a large dis- cast ’ or ‘ a pitch ; ’ for both cast and pitch arc used to mean a camp- 
engagement of vapour, and falls into a thick paste ; * Weale, Diet, ing-place, or a place where a travelling-show is exhibited ; and, 
of Terms in Architecture, &c. Slake is an older spelling than slack, indeed, Halliwell notes that * a narrow slip of ground * is also called 
of which it is a doublet. M. E. slaken, to render slack, to slake, a slinget. But I leave this to the reader, merely protesting against 
‘ His wraj’jje for to slake ; * Will, of Palerne, 728 ; spelt slakie, Laya- the conclusion which Mr. Taylor so hastily draws, and remarking 
toon, 23345, later text. — A. S. sleacian, to grow slack or remiss; that it only lakes us back to the same original, 
found in the comp, dsleacian, iElfric’s Homilies, i. 610, 1 . 16, ii. 98, SLANT, to slope. (Scand.) We also have slant, adj. sloping; 
1 . 15. — A. S. sleac, slack ; see Slack. p. There is also a M. E. the verb should rather take the form to slant. Lowland Sc. sclent, 
slekken, to quench, extinguish, Prompt. Parv. This is from A. S. sklent, sklint, to give a slanting direction, to dart askance (in relation 
tleccan, Grein, ii. 455, which is nothing but a doublet of sleacian, to the eyes), to pass obliquely, to render sloping (Jamieson). M. E. 
with vowel-change consequent on the loss of 1. 4* Icel. sldkva, to slenten, to slope, to glide; ‘it slented doune to the erthe,’ Morte 
slake; which, however, was orig. a strong verb, with pp. slokinn; Arthure, ii. 281, as cited in Halliwell, p. 755. ‘A fote ynto the 
still it is from the same Teut. base SLAK. + Swed. sldcka, to quench, erthe hyt sclente ; * MS. Camb. Ff. ii. 38, fol. 113; cited in Halliwell, 
put out, allay, slack; from slak, slack. p. 7 ^** TThe insertion of c, as in slenten, occurs again in M.E. 

SLAM, to shut with violence and noise. (.Scand.) Orig. a I sclendre formed. E. s/tf«fl?^r.] — Swed. dial, slenta, sldnta, lit. ‘to cause 
Northern word, ‘To dam one, to beat or cuff one strenuously, to to slide ;’ causal form of the strong verb slinia (pt. t. slant, pp. sluntit), 
push violently ; he slamm'd-to the door; North ; ’ Grose’s Provincial to slide, slip with the foot (Rietz). Cf. O. Swed. slinta, to slip with 
Glossary, ed. 1790. — Norweg. to smack, bang, bang or slam a the foot (Ihre); Swed. slinta, to slip, miss one’s step, to glance (as a 

door quickly; also spelt slemma, slamra; Swed. dial, diimma, to chisel on a stone), to slip or glance (as a knife); Widegren. Also Swed. 
slam, strike or push hastily, to slam a door (Aasen, Rietz) ; Icel. slutta {=>slunta), to slant, slope. p. The form SLINT is a 
slamra, slambra, to slam. Cf. Swed. slamra, to prate, chatter, jingle ; nasalised derivative from the Teut. base SLID, to slide ; see Slide. 
slammer, a clank, noise. To slam is to strike smartly, and is closely It is also a parallel formation to slink; see Slink. The E. adj. 
related to Slap; see Slap. Note prov. E. slam-bang, slap-bang, .s/an/, sloping, answers to the Swed. dial. adj. slippery, csp. used 
violently ; Halliwell. of a path ; the connection between sloping and slippery, in this case, 

SLAInDER, scandal, calumny, false report, defamation. (F.,«- is obvious. Cf. Low G. slindern, to slide on the ice ; nasalised form 
L., — Gk.) A doublet oi scandal, as will appear. M.E. sclandre, from Teut. base SLID, as above. Also O. Du. slinderen, slidderen, 
Chaucer, C.T. 8598; ic/awndre, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 41 ; K. Alisaunder, ‘ to dragge or to traine;' Hexham. The Cornish slyntya, to slide, to 
757. — O. F. esclandre, ‘a slander ; ’ Cot. The oldest P\ form was glide along, is worth notice ; perhaps it was borrowed from English; 
scandele, whence proceeded the forms escandele, escandle, escandre we find also W. ysglent, a slide. Der. slant-ly, slant-wise; also 
(Burguy) ; and lastly, by insertion of /, the form esclandre. — Lat. a-slant, q. v. 

scandalum; see Scandal. Der. slander, verb, M. E. sclaundren, SLAP, to smack, to strike with the flat open hand (E.?) Rare 
Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 21; slander-er; slander-ons, from O. F. esclan- in literature ; but we find M. E. .s/a/>/?ff, sb,, a smart blow; Palladius 
dreux (Cot.); slander-ous-ly. Doublet, scandal. on Husbandry, b. iv. 1 . 763. Perhaps we may call it an E. word ; 

SLANG, low, vulgar language, a colloquial and familiar mode of it occurs both in Low and High German. + Low G. slapp, the sound 
expression. (Scand.) Not in early use. In the Slang Diet., the of a blow, a sounding box on the ears. * Slapp I sloog ik em an de 
earliest known instance is given as follows. ‘ Let proper nurses be snute, I hit him on the snout, slap V Bremen W^brtcrbuch. + G. 
assigned, to take care of these babes of grace [young thieves] . . . schlapp, inter]., slap! schlappe, sb., a slap; schlappen, verb, to slap. 
The master who teaches them should be a man well versed in the [Quite a different word from Swed. slapp, lax, loose, Dan. slap, 
cant language commonly called the.s/a«g />a//ffr, in which they should slack, &c.] p. Perhaps an imitative word, to express the sound 
by all means excel ; * Jonathan Wild’s Advice to his Successor ; of a blow ; it is certainly closely allied to slam ; cf. prov. E. slam- 
London, J. Scott, 1758. The same book gives; * Slang, to cheat, bang, slap-bang, violently (Halliwell), At the same time, the parti- 
abuse in foul language ; Slang-whanger, a long-winded speaker ; also, cular form of the word may have been influenced by the common 
out on the sltmg, to travel with a hawker’s licence ; slang, a watch- Teut. base SLAH, to strike; see Slay. Der. slap, sb., M. E. slappe, 
chain, a travelling-show.* The word is derived from slang, pt. t. of as above ; slap, adv., slap-bang, violently. 

the verb to sling, i. e. to throw, cast. This is shewn by Wedgwood, SLASH, to cut with a violent sweep, cut at random or violently, 
following Aasen; E. Muller thinks it unsatisfactory, but actual re- (F., — O. H. G. 7 ) M.E. slashen, very rare. In Wyclif, III Kings, 
ference to Aasen*s Norwegian Diet, ought to settle the matter; I cite v. 18, the Lat. dolauerunt is translated by han ouerscorchide in the 
the most material statements. p. Wc find, for example, Norweg. earlier text, with the various reading han slascht ; the later text has 
slen^, a slinging, also an invention, device, stratagem; also, a little hewidett. ‘Hewing and slashing;* Spenser, F. Q. ii. 9. 15. * Here’s 
addition, or burthen of a song, in verse and melody ; ettersleng (lit. snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash ; * Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 90. 
after-slang), a burthen at the end of a verse of a ballad ; denga, to * But presently slash offhh traitorous head ;* Green, Alphonsus ; ed. 
dangle (which shews ^hy slang sometimes means a watch-chain); Dyce, vol. ii. p. 23. * Slash, a cut or gash, Yorksh.;* Halliwell. 
slengja, to sling, cast, slengja kjeften (lit. to sling the jaw), to use Slashed sleeves are sleeves with gashes in them, as is Well known, 
abusive language, to slang; slen^enamn, a nickname (lit. a slang- Slish and dash are both variants of s/ir^. — O. F. esclechir, esclescher, 
name), also, a name that h^as no just reason ; slengjeord (lit. a slang- the same as esclischer, to dismember, sever, disunite ; escUsche, a por- 
word), an insulting word or allusion, a new word that has no just tion or part, a severing, dismemberment (Roquefort). *Escleclw, 
reason, or, as Aasen puts it, forncermelige Ord eller Hentydninger, nye Esclesche, a dismembering, or separation ; also, a part or piece dis- 
Ord som ikke have nogen rigtig Grund. It is difficult to see how a membered;* Cot. * Esclechi, dismembred, rent, or tom from;’ id. 
more exact and happy definition of a slang word could be given. He also gives escliche, dismembered; and esclicher is the same as 
The use of slang in the sense ‘ to cheat * reminds us of Icel. slyngr, ^ esclicer, whence E. slice ; see Slice. The vowel a appears in the 
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Ivlated word see Slate. All from O. H. G. slizan, to slit* glorious,* as Gibbon intends us to understand; from Russ, slava, 
split, rend, destroy; cognate with E. slit; see Blit. If this be right, glory, fame, a word which is cognate with E. glory; see Glory. 
Mice, dish, dash, dale are all from the Teut. base SLIT. ^ This Der. slave, verb, K. Lear, iv. i. 71 ; slav-er, slav-er-y, dov^hh, 4y, 
is a new explanation. The bnly other suggested etymologies are •ness ; slave -trade ; also en-dave. 

quite out of the question ; viz. (i) from Icel. slasa, to strike (John- 8 I 1 AVEB, to slabber. (Scand.) « His mouthe davers ; ’ Pricke 
son) ; (a) from Swed, glaslea, to paddle in water (Wedgwood). In of Conscience, 784. Slaveryt [for slavery th] is used to translate F. 
the first place, the Icel. dasa really means ‘ to have an accident,' and have ; Walter de Biblesworth, 1. 1 2, in Wright’s Vocab. i. X43.«» Icel. 
is allied to slys, * a mishap, mischance, accident ;* which has nothing dafra. to slaver ; cognate with l.ow G. slahhern, to slaver, slabber ; 
to do with the sense of slash. And secondly, the Swed. slasha ac- see Blabber. Dor. slaver, sb., from Icel. slafr (also slefa), sb, ; 
coqnts only for prov. £. slashy, wet and dirty, and Lowland Sc. slash, slaver-er. Doublet, slabber, 

to work in wet, slatch, to dabble in mire, sclatch, to bedaub ; which BLAY (i), to kill. (E.) Orig. to strike, smite. M. E. sleen, slee, 
are words wholly unrelated to the present one, but allied to prov. E. Chaucer, C. T. 663 ; pt. t. slouh, slou {slew in Tyrwhitt), id. 989 ; pp, 
shsh and slush. Der. dads, sb. Slash, to whip, is a mere slain, id. 994. — A. S.s/tfd/i (contracted form of slahan), to smite, slay; 

corruption of Iiash, q. V. pt. t. don, sUg, pi. sldgon; pp. slegen; Grein, ii. 455, 456. 4* Du. 

BIiATXi, a well-known stone that is easily split, a piece of such slaan, pt. t. sloeg, pp. geslagen. -f Icel. sld. -f Dan. daae, + Swed. 
stone. (F., — 0. H. G.) M. E. slat, usually sclat, Wyclif, Luke, v. s/d. + Goth, slahan. + &* scklagen ; O. H, G. dahan. p. All from 
19. So called from its fissile nature. — O. F. esclat, *a shiver, splinter, Teut. base SLAH, to smite ; Kick, iii. 358. 'I’he words sla y, sla-p, 
or little piece of wood broken off with violence; also a small thin s/a-m, sli-ng, s/ty,^ all express violent action, and may be ultimately 
lath or shingle,*'Cdt. [A shingle is a sort of wooden tile.]— O.F. related. Der. day-er, M. E. Chaucer, C. T. 2007; also slaugh- 
esclater ; whence s'esclaier, ‘ to split, burst, shiver into splinters ;* Cot. t-er, q. v. ; sla-tter-n, q. v. ; slay (a), q. v. j sledge-hammer, q. v.; sleet, 
— O. H. G. sclizan, dizan (mod. G. schleissen), to slit, split, cognate q. v., sly, q. v. 

With E. Blit, q. v. p. Diez remarks that this derivation is suffi- SLAY (2), BLEY, a weaver's reed. (E.) *Slay, an instrument 
ciently regular; the prefixed e is due to the difficulty, in French, of belonging to a weaver's loom that has teeth like a comb;’ Phillips, 
sounding the initial combination scl, and the vowel a answers to ‘iS/ay, a weverstole;* Palsgrave. — A.S.s/<^; ‘Pe[c]tica,.</<^;' Wright’s 
O.H.G.ei in scleizan, an occasional spelling of sclizan. Cf. G. sckleisse, Vocab. i. 282 ; also (in the 8th century) ' Pectica, slahae* id. ii. 117. 
a splinter, answering exactly to F. esclat. The O.F. esclat mod. So called from its striking or pressing the web tightly together.- 
F. 6clat; hence iclat is the same word. Der. slate-pencil, dat-er, A. S. sledn, to strike, smite; see Slay (i). *Percusso /eriunt insccti 
dat-ing, slat-y. Doublet, eclat, pectine dentes;’ Ovid, Metam. v. 58. Cf. Icel. sld, a bar, bolt. 

BLATTERET, a sluttish, untidy woman. (Scand.) It is used SLEAVE, 8LEAVE-S1LK, soft floss silk. (Scand.) ♦ Ra*» 
both by Butler and Dryden ; Todd's Johnson (no reference). The veil’d sleave* i. e. tangled loose silk, Macb. ii. 2. 37, Sec Nares and 
final -n is difficult to account for ; it is cither a mere addition, as in Halliwell. - Dan. sloife, a bow-knot, i. e. loose knot ; Swed. slejf, a 
hitter-n, or slattern is short for sla/terin ==slattering. Ray, in his knot of ribbon. + G. schleife, a loop, knot, springe, noo.se,* lit. a slip** 
North-Country Words, has; * Dawgos, or Dawkin, a dirty slattering knot, from schleifen, to glide, slip. + Low G. slope, slepe, a noose, 

woman.’ The word is formed from the verb to slatter, to waste, use slip-knot ; from slepen, to slip. See Slip. Thus the orig. notion is 

wastefully, be untidy. * Slatter, to waste ; or rather, perhaps, not to that of slipping about, or looseness ; cf. G. schlajf. Low G. slapp, 
make a proper and due use of anything ; thus they say, take care, or loose, slack. f I suspect the word to be rather Flemish than 
you’ll slatter it all away ; also, to be untidy or slovenly;’ Halliwell. Scand., but cannot find the right form. Some dictionaries cite Icel. 
‘ Slatter, to wash in a careless way, throwing the water about ; ’ slefa, a thin thread ; there is nothing like it in Egilsson or Cleasby 
Forby. Slatter is the frequentative (with the u.sual suffix -er) of and Vigfusson, except slafast, to slacken, become slovenly, which 

slat, to dash or throw about* ‘ Slat, to strike, slap, throw or cast helps to explain sleave. 

down violently or carelessly ; ’ Halliwell. M. E. slatten ; in the SLED, SLEDGE, SLEIGH, a carriage made for sliding over 
Ancren Riwle, p. 212, 1. 6, we have : ‘ heo sleateiS [various readings, snow or ice. (Scand.) M. E. slede, Prompt. Parv. PI. sledis, Wyclif, 
sclattes, sclette^] adun boa two hore earen ’ = they negligently cast i Chron. xx. 3 ; spelt sleddis in the later text. - Icel. sledi ; Dan. 
down both their two ears, i. e. they refuse to hear. Cf. King Ali- slcede; Swed. slede, a sledge, -f Du. slede, a sledge, -f O. H. G. slito, 
saunder, 2262. — Icel. sletta, to slap, dab, squirt out liquids, dash sUtd; O. schlitten. All from Teut. base SLID, to slide ; see BUde. 
them about; cf. the sb. sletta, a dab, a spot, blot (of ink). Cf. Norweg. So also Irish and Gael, shod, a sledge, from shod, to slide. 6. The 
sletta, to fling, cast, jerk off one (Aasen). p. The Norweg. sletta, different spellings may be thus explained. 1. The right form is 
verb, also has an allied sb. slett, a blow, answering to A. S. gesleht, sled. 2. The form dedge (perhaps from the pi. sleds) appears to 
a smiting, A.S. Chron. an. 937, formed (with suffix -/) from sleg-en be due to confusion with the commoner word sledge in the sense of 
{^sleh-en), pp. oidedn, to smite, slay; sec Slay. Thus a slattern is ‘hammer;* see Sledge-hammer. 8. The form sleigh is due to 
one who knocks or flings things about, with especial reference to contraction by the loss of d. Thus the Norwegian has both slede and 
dashing water about and splashing things; hence, wasteful, careless, slee ; .so also Du. sleekoets, a sleigh-coach, stands for sledekoets, 
and untidy. See Sleet. 'Dov.shttern-ly. Cir It is usual to connect SLEDGE-HAMMER, a mallet or heavy hammer. (E.) 
slattern with slut; I suppose them to be from different sources, viz. Properly sledge; sledge-hammer means * hammer-hammer,’ and shews 
slattern from the weak verb delta, to fling, and slut from the strong reduplication. Sledge is a weakened form of M. E. slegge, Romans 
verb sletta, to dangle. of Partenay, 3000. — A. S. slecge, a heavy hammer, in a gloss (Bos- 

SLAIJGHTER, a slaying, carnage, butchery. (Scand.) M. E. worth). Lit. ‘a smiter;* regiUarly formed from sleg-en, pp. of sledn, 
slaghter, Pricke of Conscience, 3367; also slautir, spelt shwtyr in to smite, slay; see Slay (1). -f- Du. &/», a mallet. + Swed. 

Prompt. Parv. The word is strictly Scand., from Icel. sldtr, a slaugh- sldgga, a sledge. + Icel. sleggja. Cf. also G. schldgel, Du. slegel, a 
tering, butcher’s meat, whence sldtra, verb, to slaughter cattle. If mallet; from the same verb. We even find G. schhg-hammer, with 
the E. word had been uninfluenced by the Icel. word, it would have hammer suffixed, as in English. 

taken the form daght or shught ; in fact, the commonest forms in SLEEK, SLICK, smooth, glossy, soft. (Scand.) * I sleche, I 
M. E. are sh^t, Rob. of Glouc. p. 56, 1. 2 ; shught, Gower, C. A. i. make paper smothe with a sleke-stone, Je fais glissant ;* Palsgrave. 
548, 1. 16 ; directly from A. S. sleaht, Grein, ii. 455. 6. The A. S. * And if the cattes skyn be dyh and gay ; * Chaucer, C. T. Group D, 

sleaht is cognate with Du. and Dan. slagt, G. schlacht, irom. a Teut. 351, Ellesmere MS. ; other readings slike, sclyke. Tyrwhitt prints 
base SLAH -T A, a slaying (Fick, iii. 358); whilst the Icel s/a/r is a sleke, 1 . 5933. Spelt slike, Adw., smoothly, Havelok, 1157. -Icel. 
neut. sb., closely related to it, with the same sense. y. All from sHkr, sleek, smooth ; whence sliki-steinn, a fine whetstone (for polish- 
the base SLAH, whence E. slay; see Slay. Der. shunter, verb, ing). Cf. O. Du. deyek, ’plaine, or even;’ Hexham. p. The 
K* John, iii. i. 302; daughter-man, -house ; s/awgA/er-ows, Macb. v. 5. Du. slijk. Low G. slikk, G. schlick, grease, slime, mud, are closely 
X4 ; dau ght er-er, ^ related words ; so also is the strong verb which appears in Low G. 

BXaAVE, a serf, one in bondage. (F., — G., — Slavonic.) Not in sliken sleek, 'p^,sleken),0. schleichen{'^i.i. slich.^fp. geschlichen), 
early use. In A Deuise of a Maske for the right honourable Viscount O. H. G. dihhan, to slink, crawl, sneak, move slowly (as if through 
Mountacute. Gascoigne introduces the words slaue and shueries ; see mire) ; see Slink. y. The verbs sli-nk, sli-de, di-p, are all 

Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 82, 11. 1 5, 20 ; i. 81, 1. 1 3. F. esclave, * a slave ; ’ obviously related ; from ^ SAR, to flow, glide. The orig. sense of 
Cot. — G. sklave, M. H. G. dave, a slave ; G. Slave, a Slavonian, one of deek is ‘ greasy,’ like soft mud. In exactly the same way, from the 
Slavonic race captured and made a bondman by the Germans, verb to dip, we have Icel. sleipr, slippery (North E. dape), and slipa, 

‘ From the Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state of captives or sub- to make smooth, to whet, Du. slijpeu, to polish, G. schleifen, to glide, 
jeets . . . they [the Slavonians] overspread the land ; and the national to whet, polish ; connected with G. schliefen, to crawl, just as the 
appellation of the Slaves has been degraded by chance or malice from words above are with G. schleichen, to crawl, 
the signification of glory to that of servitude ; * Gibbon, Decline of SLEEP, to slumber, repose. (E.) M. E. depen, Chaucer, C. T. 10. 
the Roman Empire, c. 55. p. The name Slava meant, in Slavonic, m Properly a strong verb, with pt. t. slep, which is still in use 
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vincially, and occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 98.— A. S. &lkpan, ^epan^ pt. 
t. Mp\ Grcin, ii. 455. 4 »Du. 4 a^. «fGoth. fUtaUt pt. t. mi-uep 
(with reduplication). ^ G. tchlqfen ; O. H. G. slc^an. fi. In con- 
nection with these is the sb. whi(^ appears as £. sleep, A. S. sldp, 
Du. slaap, Goth, slips, G. seJUa/, O. H. G. sld/ ; of which the orig. 
sense is drowsiness, numbness, lethargy ; as shewn more clearly by 
the related adjective in Low G. slapp, G. sc/Uqfi lax, loose, unbent, 
remiss, flabby, answering in form to Icel. sleppr, slippeiy, as well as 
to Russ, slabuit, weak, feeble, faint, slack, loose ; Kick, iii. 359. 
y. Again, the Icel. sleppr is derived from the strong verb sleppa, pt. t. 
happ, to slip, cognate with E. Slip, q. v. Thus all the above words 
can be referred back to the verb to slip ; and it is easy to see how 
the sense of ‘slippery* led to that of ‘remiss* or ‘lax;* whence 
deep, the period of remissness or inattention to outward circumstances. 
This sense still survives in our common use of sleepy for inactive. 
Der. Orsleep, q. v. ; sleepier, sleep-less, sleep- less 4 y, sleep 4 ess-ness ; sleep- 
walk-er, sleep^alh-ing ; sleep-y, sleep-i-ly, -ness. 

SIfSiSPiBR, a block of wood on which rails rest. (Scand.) From 
Nor weg. ship ; explained under Slab, q. v. 

BIiMtllT, rain mingled with snow or hail. (Scand.) M. £. sleet, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1150a. Of Scand. origin; and closely related to 
Norweg. sletia, sleet (Aasen). So named because it slats or splashes 
the face. Mi Norweg. sletta, to fling ; Icel. sletta, to slap, dab, esp. with 
liquids; answering to North £. slat, to strike, slap, cast down 
violently, itself a derivative of slay, to smite, as shewn under Blat- 
t6m. Hence the frequentative verb slatter, to waste, throw about, 
be slovenly, particularly used of throwing about liquids, as shewn in 
Yorksh. slat, a spot, stain (Icel. sletta, a spot, blot), slattery, wet, 
dirty ; slatter, to wash in a careless way, throwing the water about 
(Forby) ; and see Halliwell. And see Slattern. ^ The Dan. 
dud, sleet, can hardly be related ; it answers tq Icel. slydda, sleet, cold 
rain, wet, allied to Icel. sludda, a clot of spittle or mucus. The A. S. 
diht means ‘ slaughter ;* the sense of ‘ sleet ’ rests only on the authority 
<if Somner ; if right, it takes us back to the same root SLAH, to 
smite. Per, sleet-y, sleet-i-ness. 

BldBEVE, part of a garment, covering the arm. (E.) M.E. sleeue, 
deui (with tt»v); Chaucer, C. T. I93.M-A. S. sle/e, or dif, a sleeve, 
also spelt slyfe or slyf. ‘ On his twdm slyfum * * in his two sleeves ; 
iElfric’s Homilies, i. 376. Shf-leds, sleeveless ; Wright's Vocab. i. 
40, col. 1. * Manica, slyf\* id. i. 81, col. a ; pi. slyf a, id. i. 25, col. a. 
We also find the verb sUfan, to put on, to clothe ; Life of S|. Guthlac, 
c. 16. The long e (c) results from a long 0, pointing back to a base 
sl(f-. ^ O. Du. s/oove, ‘a vaile, or a skin ; the turning up of anything;* 
whence dooven, ‘ to turne up ones sleeves, to cover ones head ; ’ 
Hexham. Also O. Du. sieve, ‘ a sleeve ; * id. +■ G. scMavbe, a husk, 
shell (Fliigcl). Allied to M. H. G. slou/en, to let slip, cover, clothe, 
a causal form allied to M. H. G. slie/en, O. H. G. sll/an, to slip, glide, 
cognate with A. S. slipan, to slip. p. From the verb to slip, as 

shewn by the G. form ; cf. Goth, sliupan tpt. t. slaup, pp. slupans), to 
slip, creep into. We talk of slipping into clothes, of slipping clothes 
on and on, and of slippers for the feet. A sleeve is the part of a gar- 
ment into which one’s arms are slipped, a loose covering put on by 
pushing the arms through. 7. There is a difficulty in the change 
from p to/; but we may note that the Dan. form of slip was slide, 
whence the M. E. slive in the sense of ‘ slip.* Thus Palsgrave has ; 

• I slyve downe, I fall downe sodaynly, le coule ; * see slive in Halli- 
well. Wedgwood further cites : ‘ I’ll slive on my gown and gang wi* 
thee,* Craven Glossary ; also a quotation from Clare, where slives 
occurs in the sense of dips. The p is preserved in Slop (a), q. v. 
The double form for dip in A. S., viz. slupan, slipan, allows of great 
variation in the vowel-sounds. Per. sleeve-less, A.S. slefleds, as above. 
Home Tooke explains a sleeveless errand (Troil. v. 4. 9) as meaning 

* without a cover or pretence,’ which is hardly intelligible ; I suspect 
it to refer to the herald’s tabard, which had no deeves; in which 
case, a sleeveless errand would be such an one as is sent by a herald, 
which frequently led to no useful result, 

BIiEIGm, the same as Sled, q. v. 

SXiElGHT, cunning, dexterity. (Scand.) M. E. sleigAte, Chaucer, 
C. T. 606 ; sMite, sldtke, P. Plowman, C. xxii. 98 ; Will, of 

Paleme, 3151; slthpe, Layamon, 1721a (later text, where the first 
text has liste, the E, word).* Icel. sl<s^ (put for s/a^ 5 ), slyness, 
cunning. Formed, with suffix (Aryan -/a), from sl<egr (put for 
dosgr), sly ; see Sly. 4 ; Swed, sldgd, mechanical art, dexterity (which 
is one sense of £. sldght) ; from slog, handy, dexterous, expert ; 
Widegren. p. Thus sleight (formerly sleighth) is equivalent to 
dy-th, i. e. ^ness. Per. shight-of-hand. 

SIjENBeB^ thin, narrow, slight, feeble. (O. Low G.) M. E. 
eUndre, Chaucer, C. T. 589 ; Richard Cuer de Lion, 3530. Slender 
stands, by vowel-change, for an older form slinder. Not found in 
A. S.* 0 . Du. slinder, ‘slender, or thinne;* Hexham. 'The same 
.word 18 also used as a sb^ meaning *a water-snake whilst slinderen, 
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* or didder tn means ' to dragge or to traine.* Allied to G. sdletsder, thn 
txain of a gown, an easy lounging walk; sehlendem, to saunter* 
loiter ; also to Low G. slender, a long, easy, trailing gown, dindem, 
to slide on the ioe, as childi en do ih sport. B, AH these are 
nasalised derivatives from the Teut. base SLID, to slide, trail along* 
Schmidt, Vocalismus, i. 58 ; thus slender is ‘ trailii^,* dragging, or 
long drawn out, whence the sense of thin ; slinder is a long snake* 
from its trailing ; and the other senses are obviously connected. See 
Slide. Per. slender-ly, -ness, 

SIilCE, a thin, broad piece. (F., * 0 . H. G.) The sb. slice is older 
than the verb. M. E. slice, sclice, a thin piece, shiver, splinter. 
‘ They braken speres to sclyces ;* King Alisaunder, 3833. * O. F. esclice, 
a shiver, splinter, broken piece of wood ; from the verb esclier, esclicer, 
to slit, split, break (Burguy). — O. H. G. dizan, to slit ; cognate with 
£. Slit, q. V. Closely allied words are Slate* Slash. Per. slice, 
verb ; ‘ sliced into pieces,* Chapman, tr. of Homer*s Iliad, b. xxii. 1 . 
298; dic-er, 

SlilCK* the same as Sleek, q. v. 

SlilDE* to glide, slip along, fall. (E.) M. £. sUden, dyden, 
Chaucer, C. T. 7958 ; pt. t. slood, Wyclif, Lament, iii. 53, later text ; 
pp. sliden, spelt sly den, ibid., earlier text.* A.S. slldan, pt. t. slnd, pp. 
sliden ; only found in compounds. The pt. t. cet-sldd is in iElfric*8 
Homilies, it. 51a, 1 . 10; the pp. d-sliden in the same, i. ^92, 1 , ii. 
From the Teut. base SLID, to slide (Fick, iii. 359) ; wnence also 
A. S. didor, slippery, Icel. slelSi, a sledge, sli^rar, fem. pi., a scabbard 
(into which a sword slides) ; G. schlitten, a sledge, schlittschuh, a skate 
(lit. slide-shoe) ; O. Du. slinder, a water-snake, slinderen, slidderen, 
‘ to dragge or to traine,* Hexham ; &c. See Slender. p. Further 
related to Irish and Gael, slaod, to slide, Lithuan. slidus, slipi^ry, 
slysti, to slide, Russ, sliede, a foot-track. Sli-p and sli-de are both 
extensions from a base SLI, answering to Aryan SAR, to flow ; cf. 
Skt. srt, to flow, srtVt, gliding, sliding. See Blip. Per. slide, sb.* 
slid-er ; also sled, sledge, or sleigh (under Sled) ; also slender, q. v. 
SIilQHT, trifling, small, weak, slender. (O. Low G.) M. E. 
sli^t, slyit. * So smol)e, so smal, so seme sly^t* said of a fair young 
girl ; Allit. Poems. A. 190. The orig. sense is even, flat, as a thing 
beaten flat. * O. Du. slicht, ‘ even, or plaine ; * slecht, ‘ slight, simple* 
single, vile, or of little account ; * slecht ende recht, ‘ simple and right, 
without deceit or guile ; * Hexham. Thus the successive senses are 
flat or even, smooth, simple, guileless, vile; by a depreciation similar 
to that which changed the sense of silly from that of ‘guileless* ta 
that of ‘ half-witted.’ The verb to slight was actually once used in 
the sense of ‘ to make smooth thus Hexham explains O. Du. slichten 
by ‘to slight, to make even or plaine.* + 0 . Fries, sliuchf, as *een, 
sliuchter eed ’ = a slight oath. 4 O. Low G. digt, even, smooth, simple, 
silly, poor, bad. 4 Icel. sUttr, flat, smooth, slight, trivial, common. 
4 Don. det, flat, level, bad. 4 Swed. slat, smooth, level, plain, 
wretched, worthless, slight. 4 Goth, slaihts, smooth ; Luke, iii. 5. 4 
G. schlicht, smooth, sleek, plain, homely. p. All from Teut. 
type SLEH-TA, smooth, beaten flat; formed with the participial 
suffix -TA from Teut. base SLAH, to smite; see Slay (t). Fick, 
iii. 358. Der. slight-ly, slight-ness; slight, verb, to consider as 
worthless. 

SIiIM* weak, slender, thin, slight. (Du.) Not in early use. 
Noticed in Skinner’s Diet., ed. 1671, as being in common use in 
Lincolnshire, Halliwell has; *Slim, distorted or worthless, sly* 
cunning, crafty, slender, thin, slight ; * also slam, tall and lean, the 
slope of a hill. The orig. sense was ‘lax* or ‘bending,* hence 
‘oblique,* or ‘transverse;’ then sly, crafty, slight, slender (in the 
metaphorical sense of unsubstantial) ; and hence slender or slight in 
the common sense of those words. This transference, from a meta- 
phorical to a common sense, is unusual, but borne eut by the history 
of the word; see Todd’s Johnson. 'Thus Barrow, On the Pope’s 
Supremacy, says : ‘that was a slim [slight, weak] excuse;* Todd. 
Perhaps the earliest instance in which it approaches the modem 
sense is : * A thin $/<in-gutted fox made a hard shift to wriggle his 
body into a henroost ; * L*Estrange [in Todd]. It is clear tot the 
use of the word has been influenced by confusion with the (unrelated) 
word slender, which sounds somewhat like it. ‘ Slim, naughty, crafty, 
Lincolnsh.; also, slender;* Bailey, vol. i. cd. 1735. *p. Du. sUm, 

‘ awry, or byas-wise ; craftie;* Hexham. 4 Ha*** and Swed. skm, bad, 
vile, worthless. 4 dmmr, vile, bad. 4 sehlimm, bad, evil, sad* 
unwell, tfrch* cunning. B, The form dam, i. e. landing, stands 
for stamp, nasalised form of Low G. slapp, lax; cf. G. schlampen, to 
dai^le ; schlappen, to hang down ; see Sleep. Per. slim-ness, 
SjUIMB* any glutinous substance, viscous mire, -mucus. (£.) M. £. 
slime, slyme, or slim (with long 1) ; Gower, C. A. iii. 96, 1 . a ; spelt 
slim, Ancren Riwle. p. 276, 1 . 18. * A. S. slim*, as a various reading 
in Ps. Ixviii. a (Spelman). 4 Hn. slijm, phlegm, slime. 4 Icel. dim, 
4 Swed. stem. 4 I^an. sUim, mucus. 4 schleim, 4 Rnss, slina, 
.saliva* diivel; cf. slize, slime* mucus. P. Not to be connected 
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with Lat. limits, mud (of which the sense is somewhat different), but ^ slice off; llalliwcll. The verb Mve is M. E. slium, to cleave, spelt 


with Lat. salim, saliva, Gkl cioKov, spittle, Lithuan. seile, spittle, 
slaver ; Curtius, i. 465. Der. sUm-y, slim-i^ness. Doublet, saliva, 

SLINGS, to ding, cast with a jerk, let swing. (£.) M. £. slingen ; 
pt. t. slang, Shoreham’s Poems, ed. Wright, p. 132, 1 . a ; pp. slongen. 
Sir Percival, 672, in the Thornton Komances, ed. Halliwell.^A. S. 
slingan, pt. t. slang, pp. slungen, veiy rare (Bosworth).+Ilu. slingeren, 
to toss, sling ; a weak frequentative form. 4* ^cel. slyngva, sldngva, 
pt. t. sldng, dating, pp. slunginn, to sling, ding, throw. 4 ^sn. slynge, 
wcak,ver& 4 Swed. slunga, weak verb. 4 schlingen, pt. t. schlang, 
pp. gescklungen, to wind, twist, entwine, sling. p. All from the 
Teut. base SLANG, to twist, wind round; Pick, iii. 359. Pick 
compares Russ, sliakii, bent, bowed, crooked; Lithuan. slinkti, to 
creep ; perhaps the latter (at least) is allied rather to G. schleichen, to 
creep, and to £. sleeh, slink. The words siting, sli-de, sli-p, sli-nk, seem 
to be all extensions from the Aryan -j/SAR, to dow, whence the sense 
of winding (as a river) would easily arise. Der. sling, sb., King 
Alisaunder, 119X ; stingier. Also slang, q. v. 

BJSWK., to sneak, crawl away. (£.) ‘ That som of jew shall be 

rijt feyn to sclynk awey and hyde;* Tale of Beryn, 3334.- A. S. 
slincan, Gen. vi. 7. A nasalised form of an A. S. slican*, to creep, 
not found, but cognate with the strong Low G. verb sliken (pt. t. 
sUek, pp. sleken) and the G. schleichen (pt. t. slick, pp. gescklichen), to 
slink, crawl, sneak, move slowly ; see Sleek. 4 Lithuan. slinkti, to 
creep ; and cf. Russ, sliakii, bent, bowed, crooked. p. The A. S. 
slincan was prob. a strong verb ; we still use slunk as the past tense ; 
see Titus Andron. iv. i. 63. 

SLIP. to creep or glide along, to slink, move out of place, escape ; 
also, to cause to slide, omit, let loose. (E.) We have confused the 
strong (intransitive) and weak (transitive) forms ; or rather, we have 
preserved only the weak verb, with pt. t. slipped, pp. slipped or slipt. 
The strong verb would have become slipe*, pt. t. slope*, i>\\ slippen*, 
long disused ; but Gower has kirn slipeth (used rcflexively), riming 
with wipetk, C. A. ii. 347. Gower also has he slipte (wrongly used 
intransitively), from the weak verb slippen ; C. A. ii. 7 a ; the pp. 
slipped (correctly used) is in Sir Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 244. 
•- A. S. slippan *, not found ; transitive weak verb, derived from 
A, S. slipan (pt. t. slap, pp. slipen), to slip, glide, pass away. * Sona 
seo faestnys id-slipeiS' soon the costiveness will pass away; A.S. 
Leechdoms, i. 164, 1 . 20. The A.S. adj. sliper, slippery, is from the 
stem of the pp. ; it occurs in A£lfric’s Homilies, ii. 92, 1 . 16. It must 
further be remarked that there is yet a third form of the verb, 
occurring as A. S. sledpan or slupan (pt. t. sledp, pp. slopen) ; Grcin, 
457 * + dippen (weak), to slip, escape. 4 icel. sleppa (weak), 
to let slip ; causal of sleppa (strong, pt. t. slapp, pp. slyppinn), to slip, 
slide, escape, fail, miss. 4 Han. slippe (pt. t. slap), to let go, also to 
esc^e. 4 Swed. slippa (weak), to get rid of, also to escape. 4 
M. H. G. slipfen, G. schliefen, to glide away ; weak verb, from 
O. H. G. sli/an, G. schleifen, to slide, glance, also to grind, whet, 
polish (i. e. make slippery or smooth). In the last sense, to polish, 
we find also Du. slijpen, Swed. slipa, Dan. slibe, Icel. sHpa ; the forms 
require careful arrangement. fi. All these are from a Teut. base 
SLAP, SLIP, to slip, glide. There is also a base SLUP ; whence 
Goth, sliupan (pt. t. slaup, pp. slupans), to slip or creep into, 2 Tim. 
iii. 6 ; A.S. sledpan, slupan, as above ; Du. sluipen, to sneak, G. 
schlupfen, to slip, glide. y. All from Aryan V SARP, to creep ; 
whence E. Serpent, q.v. But see Schmidt, Vocalismus, i. 163. 
Der. slip, sb. ; slip-knot, slip-shod ; also slipp-er, a loose shoe easily 
slipped on, K. John, iv. 2. 197, called in A. S. slype-scos {slype-sed’i), 
a slip-shoe ; see Wright, Vocab. i. 289, 1. 7. Also slipp-er-y, adj., 
formed by adding -y (^A. S. -ig) to M.E. sliper (A.S. sliper), 
slippery, which occurs, spelt slipper, as late as in Shak. Oth. ii. i. 
246, and Spenser, Shep. Kal„ Nov. 153; slipper-i-ness. Also slope, 
q. V., sleeve, q. v., slops, q. v. And perhaps slop (i), slab (1), sleeper, 

SLIT, to split, tear, rend, cut into strips. (E.) Just as we make 
dip do duty for two forms slip and slipe (see Slip), so we use dit in 
place of both dit and side, M. £. slitten, weak verb, Chaucer, C. T. 
1440a ; from diten, strong verb, whence the pp. slityn (with short 1), 
Prompt. Parv. The latter is derived from A. S. slltan, pt. t. slat, pp. 
diten (short 1) ; Grein, ii. 456. 4 Icel. dita, pt. t. sleit, pp. slitinn, to 
dit, rend. 4 D^* dide.^ Swed. dita, to tear, pull, wear. 4 Du. dijten, 
to wear out, consume. 4 D. H. G. sHzan, G. schleissen, to slit, split ; 
whence the weak verb scklitzen, to slit, slash, cleave. p. All from 
Teut. base SLIT, to slit, Pick, iii. 359. Perhaps cognate with Lat, 
lSkt.sridA, to injure. 


Der. dit, sb., 
q.v., slash, q.v.. 


laedere {-lidere in compounds) and 
A.S. dite. Matt. ix. 16. Also slate, q.v., dice, 
ielat, q. v. (But not deet.) 

8LI VEB, a splinter, twig, small branch broken off, slice. (E.) 

In Hamlet, iv. 7. 174 M. E. diver, Chaucer, Troil. iii. 1015. 

Sliver is the dimin. of dive, just as shiver is of skive, and splinter 

splint, Prov. £. dive, a slice, chip, horn the verb dive, to cut or lock (Pewel) ; de sloten van HsteUi 


dyvyn in Prompt. Parv. — A.S. si I/an (pt. t. ddf, pp. difen), to cleave,, 
in a gloss (Bosworth). This verb apjxiars to be exactly parallel to 
A. S. slitan (pt. t. ddt, pp. sliten), and a mere variant of itj see 
Blit. 

SLOB, a small sour wild plum. (E.) M. E. do, pi. don (with 
long 0), King Alisaunder, 4983.- A.S. sld, pi. ddn, » Moros, shin 
Wright’s Voc. i. 285, col. 1.4 Du. slee, formerly 4 Dan. 
slaaen, 4 Swed. ddn, 4 G. schlehe, pi. schlehen ; O. H. G. sh^kd, 4, 
Lithuan. dywa, a plum. 4 Russ, sliva, a plum. p. Sloe is ‘ the 
small astringent wild plum, so named from what we call setting the 
teeth on edge, which in other languages is conceived as blunting, 
them; see Adelung;* Wedgwood. This is quite right; set; Kick, iii. 
358. Cf. O. Du. deeuw, * sharpe or tart; * dee or sleeuw, ‘ lender, slender, 
tMnne or blunt ; * die sleeuwigheydt der tanden, ‘ the edgnesse or 
sowrenesse of the teeth;* Hexham. The Du. sleetav is the same 
word as E. slow', see Slow. The doe is the slow (i. e. tart) fruit. 
8LOQAN, a .Highland war-cry. (Gaelic.) Englished from 
Gael, stuagk-ghairm, ‘the signal for battle among the Highland 
clans.* — Gael, sluagk, a host, army; and gairm, a call, outcry, from 
gairm, to call, cry out, crow as a cock, which is from ^ GAR, to' 
cry out ; see Crow. The sense is ‘ cry of the host.’ 

SLOOP. a one-masted ship. (Du.) ‘ Sloop, a small sea-vessel ; * 

Phillips, ed. 1706. Mentioned in Dampier, Voyages, an. 1680 (R.) ;’ 
and in Ilexham. — Du. sloep', O. Du. sloepe, sloepken, * a sloope, or a, 
boate,* Hexham, ed. 1658. p. The etymology is doubtful, 

because it would appear that O. Du. sloepe is a contraction of F. 
ckaloupe, whence E. shallop ; see Shallop. Y* H sloepe were a 
a real Du. word, it might be derived (like O. Du. sloepe, a cave, 
sloepen, to filch) from the verb which appears in E. as Slip, q.v. 
In this case, a sloop might mean a vessel that slips or steals along ; 
which is the etymology usually given ; see Diez, s.v. ckaloupe. Shallop 
is older than sloop, as far as English is concerned; further light 
is desired. Doublet, shallop (?). 

SLOP (i), a puddle, water or liquid carelessly spilt. (E.) M. E.r 
sloppe, a pool, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 3923. — A.S. sloppe, slyppe, 
the sloppy droppings of a cow ; occurring in cu-sloppe, a cow-slop 
(now cou/s/fp), Wright’s Voc. i. 31, col. 2, and oacan-s/yppr, an ox-slop 
(now oxlip). We also find A.S. slype, a viscid substance, A.S. 
Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, ii. 18, 1 . 27, spelt slipe in the next line. 
The etymology is from A. S. s/op-, stem of pp. of slupan, to dissolve,, 
closely allied to sUpan, to slip. ‘ f'd wear^ heora heorte tMopen*^' 
then was their heart dissolved, made faint ; Joshua, v. i. p. This is. 
made more probable by the fact^that slop (2) is from the same verb. 
I’crhaps slop, a pool, merely meant ‘a slippery place,* a place slippery' 
with wet and mire. Cf. Icel. slop, slimy offal of fish, slepja, slime 
Gael, and Irish slaib, mire, mud. The words slab (2), slabber, daver 
are prob.ably related. Der. slop, verb, to spill water, esp, dirty 
water ; slopp-y, slopp-i-ness. Also cow-slip, q. v., ox-{s)lip, q. v. 

SLOP (2), a loose garment. (Scand.) Usually in the pi. slops, 
large loose tiousers. 2 lien. IV, i. 2. 34, M. E. sloppe, Chaucer, 
C. T. 16101. We find ‘in stolum vel on q/ers/qpww* — in stoics or 
over-slops, as a gloss to in stolis in the Northumbrian version of 
Luke, XX. 46. The word is Scand. rather than E., the A. S. word 
being oferslype (dative case), -rElfric’s Homilies, i. 456, 1 . 19. — Icel. 
doppr, a slop, gown, loose trailing garment; whence yjirsloppr, an 
outer gown or over-slop. — Icel. slupp~, stem of pt. t. pi. of sleppa, to 
slip, a strong verb; so called from its trailing on the ground, 
p. So also A. S. slype (or slype), a slop, from A. S. slupan, to glide ; 
Dan. slab, a train, from slabe, to trail ; G. schleppe, a train, from^ 
schleppen, to trail. And cf. O. Du. slope, later sloop, a slippei^j" 
Hexham, Sewel. Y; Similarly Du. slodder-hroek, slops, slop- 
breeches, is connected with O. Du. slodse, slippers, and with the E. 
verb lo slide. And see Sleeve. 

SLOPE, an incline. (E.) * Slope, or oblique ; * Minsheu. M. E,. 

dope, * For many times I have it seen That many have begiled betn^ 
For trust that they have set in hope Which fell hem afterward, 
a-slope ; * Rom. of the Rose, 4464. Here a^slope, lit. on the slope, 
means * contrary to expectation,* or ‘ in a disappointing way.* It w 
the same idiom as when we talk of ‘ giving one the slip* It is a,' 
derivative of the verb to slip ; formed, probably, from the pt. t. ship, 
of the A.S. dipan, to slip, by the usual change of d to o (as in 
stone), rather than from the pp. dopen of the form sHpan ; see Slip.' 
Thus a-slofe is ‘ ready to slip,* or likely to disappoint ; hence, in Or 
disappointing way. Cf. prov. E. slope, slippery, which is from the* 
Icel. sle^r, 3 ippery. Der. slope, verb, Macb. iv. i. 57 ; a^slope, 
SLOx (i), a broad, flat wooden bar which holds together larger' 
pieces, bolt of a door. (O. Low G.) ‘Still in use in the North, and^ 
applied to a bolt of almost any kind ; * Halliwell. * Slotte of a dore,, 
hequet',* Palsgrave. Spelt slot, sloot; Prompt, Parv. — Du. slot, a 


‘the locks of chests;* de sloten voii. 
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huysen, * the closures of houses ; * Hexham. The Du. s/o/ also means 
« castle. Derived from the verb tluiten, to shut (pt. t. shot, pp. ges- 
ioten). So also O. Fries, sht, from sluta, to shut ; Low G. slot, from 
gluten, p. From the Teut. base SLUT, to shut, appearing in 
Du. slutten ; O. Fries, sluta ; Low G. gluten ; Swed. sluta (pt. t. slotf 
pp. gluten ) ; G. schliessen, M. H. G. sliezen, O. H. G. sliozan. y. Cog- 
nate with Gk. Kkfluv, to shut, Lat. claudere, to shut. ‘ We may give 
SKLU as the root ; the Lat. and Teut. verb shew us a suffixed ; * 
Curtius, i. 184. See Close (1). 

8X1OT (a), the track of a deer. (Scand.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. Also spelt sleuth, as in the derivative Lowland Sc. sleuth-hound 
(Jamieson). M. E. sleuth, a track, Barbour’s Bruce, yii. 21 ; whence 
elewih-hund, sleutk-hund, slooth-hund, a hound for tracking deer, id. vi. 
36, 484, 669. Also sloth. Cursor Mundi, 1254; Ormulum, 1194.* 
Icel. sl66, a track or trail in snow or the like ; cf. slada, to trail, 
sleedur, a gown that trails on the ground. Allied to sle6i, a sledge; 
from Teut. base SLID, to slide ; see Slide. Fick, iii. 359. 

SLOTH, laziness, sluggishness. (E.) Lit. ‘ slowness.* M. E. 
slouthe, Chaucer, C.T. 15726; sletdhe, P. Plowman, B. v. 392.— A.S. 
glJew^, sloth ; ^Elfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xviii. $ 3 ; lib. ii. pro. 7. 
Formed with suffix - S ( « Aryan -ta) from A. S. slaw, slow ; see Slow. 
Dep. sloth, sb., an animal ; doth-ful, 1 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 7; sloihrful-ly\ 
gloth-ful-ness. 

SLOUCH, to have a clownish look or gait. (Scand.) Now a 
verb ; but formerly a sb. ‘ Slouch, a great, vnwicldie, ill-fashioned man 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. ^Slouch, a great lubberly fellow, a meer country- 
bumpkin ; * Phillips, llcnce to slouch is to act as a lout. Slouch is a 
weakened form of slouk * or slohe * ; cf. prov. E. slock, loose, Sussex ; 
Halliwell. — Icel. sldkr, a slouching fellow ; allied to slakr, slack. 
Cf. Swed. sloka, to droop; slokdra, having drooping ears; slokig, 
hanging, slouching ; Dan. slukuret, slugdret, crest-fallen, lit. having 
drooping cars. Thus slouch is a derivative of Blaok, q. v. And see 
Slug. 

SLOUGH (i), a hollow place filled with mud, a mire. (C.) 
M. E. slogk, slough, Chaucer, C.T. 7 t 47 » (stem 

d6g)\ Kemble’s A. S, Charters, 59, 123, 354, 55^ (Leo). Not an 
A. S. word, but borrowed from Celtic, which explains it. — Irish sloe, 
ft pit, hollow, pitfall, allied to slugpholl, a whirl-pool ; so named 
from swallowing one up ; from slugaim, I swallow, devour, gorge. + 
Gael, sloe, a pit, den, grave, pool, gutter, allied to slugatd, a slough 
or deep miry place, slugan, a whirlpool, gulf; from sluig, to swallow, 
absorb, devour. Cf. W. llaivg, a gulp, from llawcio, to gulp, gorge. 
The Irish slug, to swallow, is cognate with Swed. sluka, Low G. 
gluken, to swallow, and G. schlucken, to swallow, hiccough (O. H. G. 
sluccan, cited by Curtius) ; and with Gk. (for X(;7-y€ti/), to hic- 

coimh, sob ; Curtius, i. 461. The form of the root is SLUG. 

SLOUGH (2), the cast off skin of a snake; the dead part which 
separates from a sore. (Scand.) Pronounced sluf. Spelt slougth, 
Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, A£n. ii. 473 ; ed. Arber, p. 58. M. E. slouh, 
glow, Pricke of Conscience, 520 (footnote), where it is used in the 
sense of caul or integument. Spelt slughe, slohu, slou^e, in the sense 
of skin of a snake; Cursor Mundi, 745. From its occurrence in these 
Northern poems we may presume that the word is Scandinavian. The 
corresponding word occurs in Swed, dialects as slug (Jutland), with 
ft similar form sluve or sluv (^see sluv in Rietz), with the sense of 
• covering.* The Norweg. form is slo (Aasen)*. 6, [With the latter 
form sluve we may compare Low G. slu, sluwe, a husk, covering, the 
pod of a bean or pea, husk of a nut ; answering to the Cleveland word 
slough, the skin of a gooseberry (Atkinson) ; O. Du. shove, ‘a vaile 
or a skinne;’ Hexham; cf. slooven, ‘to cover ones head;* id.; G. 
sehlauhe (provincial), ‘ a shell, husk, slough.* The etymology of the 
latter set of forms is from the verb to slip, and they seem to be much 
the same word as Sleeve, q. v. The sense is ‘ that out of which a snake 
slips,* or * a loose covering.’ The O. Du. sloop, a pillow-case, covering 
for a pillow (Sewel), shews an older form, and may be immediately 
compared with Du. sloop, pt. t. of sluypen, to slip away (Sewel). See 
Slip.] y. But the E. slough and Jutland slug are allied to G. 
schlauch, a skin, bag, also the gullet; and these words appear to be 
connected with G. schlucken, Swed. sluka, to swallow. Cf. Dan. slug, 
the gullet, slugs, to swallow ; and see Slough (i ). Thus there would 
appear to be a real connection between slough (i) and slough (2), and 
ft total absence of connection between slough {2) and G. sehlauhe, &c. 

SLOVFSNT, a careless, lazy fellow. (Du.) Spelt sloven, slovyn, in 
Palsgrave. ‘Some sluggysh slo^ns, that slepe day and nyght;* 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 191. Not in early use, and apparently 
borrowed from Dutch. I cannot account for the suffix -en except by 
supposing it to be the E, adj. suffix* formerly commoner than it is now; 
we still have g6ld»en, oak-en, wood-en ; it may have been added at 
first to give the word an adjectival force, which would soon be lost. 
— O. Du. dof, sloe/, *a careless man, a sloven, or a nastie fellow,’ 
Xlexham; whence sloefachtigliek, ‘negligent, or slovenly,* id. We. 


i>also find the verb sloeven, * to play the sloveif ;* id. Sewel gives Du. 
slo/, careless ; slo/, sb., an old slipper, slo/, sb., neglect, sloffen, to 
draggle with slippers. 4 * Low G. slu/, slovenly ; sluffen, sluffern, to be 
careless ; sluffen, to go about in slippers, sluffen, slippers ; obviously 
connected with slupen, to slip. Cf. also G. schJumpe, a slut, slattern, 
schlumpen, to draggle; allied to schlup/en, to slip. p. For a 
similar substitution of v for p in derivatives of slip, see Sleave, 
Sleeve. The base is obviously the Low G. slop-, as seen in Goth. 
slup-ans, pp. of diupan, to slip ; see Slip. Note also Irish and Gael. 
slapaeh, slovenly, dapag, a slut. ^ Not allied to slow, . Der. 
sloven-ly, sloven-li-ness, 

SLOW, tardy, late, not ready. (E.) M. E. dow, Wyclif, Matt. 
XXV. 26 ; daw. Prompt. Parv. (where it has the sense of blunt, or 
dull of edge). — A. S. slaw. Matt. xxv. 26. + Du. slee. + Icel. s/;Vfr.+ 
Dan. slfiv, blunt, dull, -f Swed. slo, blunt, dull, dead, weak. 4 * 
M. H. G. shK O. H. G. sho, blunt, dull, lukewarm. p. All from 
the Teut. base SLAIWA, blunt, weak, slow ; Fick, iii. 358. Root 
imknown. Some suppose it to be connected with E. slack, but this 
is very doubtful ; it may, however, be allied to sli-p, sli-de, sli-nk, Der. 
slow-ly, slow-ness. Also slo-th (for shw-th), q. v. Also she, q. v. 

SLOW- WORM, a kind of snake. (E.) The allied words shew 
that it cannot mean ‘ slow worm,* but the sense is rather * slayer ’ or 
‘striker,* from its (supposed) deadly sting. Indeed, the Swedish 
word is equivalent to an E. form worm-slow, i. e. ‘worm-striker’ or 
stinging serpent, shewing clearly that the word is compounded of 
two substantives. It was (and still is) supposed to be very poi- 
sonous. 1 remember an old rime ; ‘ If the adder could hear, and 
the blind-worm see. Neither man nor beast would ever go free.* But 
it is quite harmless. p. So persistent is the belief in the ety- 
mology from slow, that even Dr. Stratmann suggests that the spelling 
slo-wurm in Wright’s Vocab. i. 91, col. i, ought to be altered to 
slow-wurm, and Uie A. S. Dictionaries alter the spelling of the old 
glosses with the same view, viz. to make the evidence fit in with 
a preconceived popular etymology I — A. S. sld-wyrm. We find : 
‘Stellis, sld-wyrm \ Wright’s Vocab. i. 24, col. i ; and again, id. i. 
78, col. 2. Here sld is (1 suppose) contracted from s/aAa *~smiter, 
from slahan, usually sleun, to smite ; the parallel form slaga occurs 
in Exod. xxii. 2; see Slay. +Swed. sld, usually ormsld, a blindworm 
(where orm*E. worm) ; from sld, to strike (Rietz, p. 618, where the 
dialectal form slo is given). + Norweg. slo, a blindworm ; also called 
ormslo (Aasen) ; from slaa, to strike. % Quite distinct from 
Swed. sU, blunt, dull, the cognate form with slow. 

BLUBBER, to do carelessly, to sully. (Scand.) ‘ I slubber, I 
fyle [defile] a thyng;* Palsgrave. And see Shak, Merch. Ven. ii. 8. 
39; Oth. i. 3. 227. — Dan. slubbre, to slabber; Swed. dial, slubbra, to 
be disorderly, to slubber, slobber with the lips, a frequentative verb 
with suffix -ra (for -era) from sluhha, to mix up liquids in a slovenly 
way, to be careless (Rietz). + Uu. slobberen, ‘to slap, to sup up;* 
Sewel. + Low G. slubbem, to lap, sip. From the base SLUP, 
equivalent to SLAP, to lick up; see Blabber. 

SLUG, to be inactive. (Scand.) ‘To slug in slouth;* Spenser, 
F. Q. ii. 1. 23. M. E. sluggen. Prompt. Parv.; where we also find 
slugge, adj., slothful ; sluggy, adj., the same ; dug^dnesse, slugnes, 
sloth. ‘1 slogge. 1 waxe slowe, or draw behind ;’ Palsgrave. The 
verb is now obsolete.— Dan. slug, weakened form of sluk, appearing 
in slugdret, dukdret, with drooping ears ; allied to Norweg. sloka, to 
go heavily, to slouch, Swed. sloka, to hang down, droop. Cf. Icel. 
sldkr, a slouching fellow ; and see Blouch, Black. [The Du. slek, 
a slug, a snail, is derived at once from the base SLAK.] Note also 
Low G. slukkern, slakkern, to be loose, slukk, melancholy, downcast ; 
from slack, loose. Dor. slugg-ish, Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 10; 

slugg-ish-ly, slugg-ish-ness. Also slugg-ard. Rich. Ill, v. 3. 225, with 
the F. suffix -ard ( — O. H. G. -hart, cognate with E. hard) ; slugg- 
ard-y, M. E. shgardie, Chaucer, C.T. 1044. Also slug, sb., a snail. 

SLIJICE, a sliding gate in a frame for shutting off, or letting out, 
water; a floodgate. (F., — L.) In Shak. Venus, 0^6; Lucrece, 
J076. — O. F, eseluse, ‘ a sluce, floudgate ; * Cot. Cf. Span, esclusa, a 
sluice, floodgate. — Low Lat. exclusa, a floodgate; lit. ‘shut off 
(water).’— Lat. exclusa, fern, of exclusus, pp. of excluders, to shut out; 
see Exclude. 

SLUMBER, to sleep lightly, repose. (E.) The h (after m) is 
excrescent. M. E. slumeren, Reliq. Antiquae, i. 221 (Stratmann); 
dumberen; dombren, P. Plowman, A. prol. 10, B. prol. lo. Frequen- 
tative form of M. £. slumen, to slumber, Layamon, 17995* 18408, 
32058. And this verb is from the sb. slums, slumber, spelt doumbe 
in Allit. Poems, C. 186. — A. S. sluma, sb., slumber; Grein, ii. 457* 
This is formed, with the substantival suffix -ma, from a base SLU, 
the meaning of which does not appear. 4* Uu. duimeren, + Dan. 
slumre, frequentative of dumme, to slumber. 4* Swed. dumra, verb; 
dummer, sb. 4‘Cr. schlummern, verb; schlummer, sb. p. Probably 
connected with Lithuan. snusti (base snud), to slumber, smtdis, a 
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stumberer; Russ. mo^id$ts9t a slumberer, dreamer, a 

dream. Der. dumber ^ sb., dumber-er^ dumber^us, 

8 !LXTR, to soil, contaminate, reproach, pass over lightly with slight 
notice. (Scand.) *With periods, points, and tropes he $/</rs his 
crimes;' Diyden (in Todd). ‘They impudently dur the gospel 
Cudworth, Sermons, p. 75 (Todd), * Without some fingering trick 
or dur;* Butler, Misc. Thoughts; Works, ed. Bell, iii. 176. M. E, 
door, dore, mud, clay. Prompt. Parv. ; whence slooryyd, muddy, id. 
Prov, E. dur, thin washy mud ; Halliwell, Forby. The orig. sense 
is ‘ to trail,* or draggle ; hence, to pass over in a sliding or slight 
way. also, to trail in dirt, to contaminate. •»Icel. dora, to trail, con- 
tracted form of slolSra, to drag or trail oneself along ; cf. d<s^a (for 
slce^a), to trail, dedSur, a gown that trails the ground, s/0'5, a track, 
trail (whence E. dot, a deer’s track) ; see Slot (3). All derivatives 
from the Teut. base SLID, to slide, glide ; see Slide. Cf. Fick, iii. 
359. [Thus the key to this word is th^at a /A or d has been dropped ; it 
stands for slother or sloder; cf. prov. E. dither, to slide, dodder, slush, 
wet mud.] So also Swed. dial, d’ora, to be careless or negligent ; 
Norweg. store, to sully, to be negligent, slbda, doe, a train, trail, 
doda, doe, to trail, draggle. + Low G. duren, contracted form of 
duddern, to hang loosely, to be lazy ; slurig, sludderig, lazy. + O* 
deuren, slooren, to drag, trail, sloorigh, ‘filthie or sluttish ;* dodder, a 
sloven, dodde, a slut ; Hexham. Der. slur, sb. 

SLUT, a slovenly woman, slattern. (Scand.) M. E. slutie, Coven- 
try Plays, 218 (Stratmann); and in Palsgrave. * Cenosus, 

Cenosa;* Prompt. Parv. Mutte occurs also in Occleve, Letter of 
Cupide, St. 34. Hence sluttish, Chaucer, C. T. 16104. — Icel. slSttr, a 
heavy, loglike fellow ; Swed. dial, sldta, an idle woman, slut, ddter, 
an idler; Norweg. slott, an idler; Dan. slatte, a slut. — Icel. slota, to 
droop, Swed. dial, slota, to be lazy, Norweg. sluta, to droop ; allied 
to Dan. slat, loose, flabby, also spelt slatten, slattet. p. The Dan. 
forms slatten, slattet have a pp. suffix, such as can only come from a 
strong verb. This verb appears in Norweg. sletta (pt. t. slatt, pp. 
sloitet), to dangle, hang loose like clothes, to drift, to idle about, be 
lazy (Aasen). y. A nasalised form of this verb appears again in 
Swed. dial, slinta (pp. slant, pp. sluntit), to slide, glide, slip aside, 
with its derivatives slanta, to be idle, and slunt,*SL lubber, lazy sturdy 
fellow,’ Widegren. These words are related to E. slant, sloping, 
which is a nasalised form from Teut. base SLID, to slide, as noted 
under Slant, q. v. 8. The notion of slipperiness or sliding about 
leads to that of clumsiness and sluttishness; of which there are 
numerous examples, as in E. slip-shod, 8cc. The corresponding Du. 
word keeps the d of the verb to slide ; the word is slodde, ‘ a slut, or 
a careless woman,’ allied to slodder, * a careless man,’ slodder-hosen, 
‘large and wide hosen,’ slodse, ‘slippers;’ Hexham. So also Icel. 
s/o 5 f, (i) a trail, (3) a sloven. And there i« a most remarkable 
parallel in Irish and Gael, slaodaire, a lazy person, sluggard, from 
the verb slaod, to slide; as well as in Irish and Gael. slapaire, dapair, 
a sloven, allied to Gael, slaopach, trailing, drawling, slovenly, and to 
E. slip, % Not allied to slattern, q. v. Der. slutt-ish, -ly, -ness. 

SLIT, cunning, wily. (Scand.) M. E. slie, sly, Chaucer, C.T. 3201 ; 
sley, Havel ok, 1084 ; sleh, Ormulum, 13498. — Icel. slagr (for slcegr), 
sly, cunning. + Swed. slug. ^ Dan. slug, slu. •+• Low G. slou. 

G. schlau, p. Cf. also Swed. slog, cunning, dexterous ; also 

Icel. slagr, kicking, said of a horse who is ready to fling out or 
strike with his heels. The word is certainly from the Teut. base 
SLAH (SLAG), to strike ; see Slay. ‘ From the use of a hammer 
being taken as the type of a handicraft;* Wedgwood; and see 
Fick, iii. 358, who adduces G. verschlagen, cunning, crafty, subtle, 
sly, from the same root. Der. «/i-/y, sly-ness. Also sleight (i.c. 
sly-th), ^v. 

SMACK (1), taste, flavour, savour. (E.) M. E. smdk, a taste ; 
Prompt. Parv. — A. S. snuec, taste; Grein, ii. 457 ; whence the verb 
smeegan, snueccan, to taste. * Gusto, ic gesmeege,* Wright’s Vocab. 
i. 17, col. 2. ^G. Du. smaeck, ‘ tast, smack, or savour;’ whence 
smaecken, 'to savour,* Hexham ; Du. smaken, to taste. + Dan. smag. 
taste ; smage, to taste. + Swed. smah, taste ; smaha, to taste. + G. 
geschmack, taste ; schmecken, to taste. p. All from a base SMAK, 
signifying ‘taste;* remoter origin unknown. We may note the 
remarkable A. S. swtece, taste, iElfric's Homilies, ii. 550, 1 . ii ; which 
seems to be a parallel form. y. Wedgwood says of smack that it 
is ‘ a syllable directly representing the sound made by the sudden 
collision or separation of two sou surfaces, as a blow with the flat 
hand, the sudden separation of the lips in kissing, or of the tongue 
and palate in tasting.* The cognate languages, however, keep the 
words for smack, a taste, and smack, a blow, remarkably distinct ; as 
shewn under Smack (2). I conclude that the above illustration is 
not borne out by the forms actually found. 

SMACK (3), a sounding blow, (E. ?) We find smack, sb., a loud 
kiss, Tam. Shrew, iii. 2. 180. But the word does not seem to be at 
all old, and its supposed connection with Smack (i) is disproved , 


^ by the forms found. It has been eoa^sedwith it, but is miite dis* 
tinct. It seems to be of imitative origin, and may be an E. word* 
unless borrowed from Scandinavian. p. The related words are 
Swed. smacka, to smack (distinct from smaka, to taste) ; Swed. dial. 
smakka, to throw down noisily, smdkk, a light quick blow with the 
flat hand, smdkka, to hit smartly ; Dan. smakke, to slam, bang (dis- 
tinct from smage, to taste), smeek, a smack, rap (distinct from smag, 
taste). Also Low G. smakken, to smack the lips (distinct from 
smekken, to taste) ; O. Du. smacken, Du. smakken, to cast on the 
ground, fling, throw (distinct from Du. smaken, to taste) ; Du. smak, 
a loud noise. Also G. schmatzen, to smack, to fell (a tree), as dis- 
tinct from schmecken, to taste. And see Smash. y. We are cei> 
tainly not justified in connecting the two senses of smack, when we 
observe wnat pains are taken in other languages to keep the forms 
separate. Cf. knack, crack, Der. smack, verb ; smatt-er, q. v., 
smash, q. v. 

SMACK (3),, a fishing-boat. (Du.) In Sewel’s Du. Diet, 
Doubtless borrbwed from Dutch, like hoy, skipper, boom, yacht, &c. 

— O. Du. smacke, ‘ a kind of a long ship or boate,’ Hexham ; smak, 
'a hoy, smack,* ^wel, ed. 1754.4* Dan. smakke, a smack. p. Ge- 
nerally supposed to be a corruption for snack, allied to snake ; cf. 
A. S. «aafc, a smack, small vessel, A. S. Chron. an. 1066, in the Laud 
MS., ed. Thorpe, p. 337; Icel. snekkja, a kind of sailing-ship, so 
called from its snake-like movement in the water. The Dan. snekke 
means (1) a snail, (3) a vessel or smack; from the verb represented 
in £. bv sneak ; see Snake, Sneak. V f'or the interchange of 
sm- and 5«-, see Smatter. 

SMALL, little, unimportant. (E.) M. £. smtd; pi. smale, 
Chaucer, C. T. 9. - A.S. smeel, small, thin ; Grein, ii. 457. 4 Du., 
Dan., and Swed. smal, narrow, thin. 4 Goth, smals, small. 4 G. 
schmal, narrow, thin, slim. p. All from Teut. base SMALA, 
small, Fick, iii. 357 ; closely related to whiph is the base SMAHA, 
small (id. 356), appearing in Icel. smdr, Dan. smaa, Swed. smd, 

0. H. G. smahe, small. y. Perhaps further related to Gk. afjnicpds, 
small, Lat, macer, lean, thin, for which a base SMAK, small, has been 
assumed. Der. small-ness ; small-pox (see Pox) ; small-age, q. v. 

SMALLAQE, celery. (Hybrid ; E. F., — L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. ‘ Smallage, a former name of the celery, meaning the smcdl 
achfi or parsley, as compared with the great parsley, olus atrum. See 
Turner's Nomenclator, a. n. 1548; and Gerarde’s Herbal;’ Prior, 
Popular Names of British Plants. M. E. smalege, Wright’s Vocab, 

1. 225, note 6. — A.S. smed, small (see above) ; and F. ache, parsley, 
from Lat. opium, parsley. 

SMALT, glass tinged of a deep blue, used as a pigment. (Ital.,— 
O. H. G.) ‘ Smalt, a kind of blew powder-colour, us’d in painting j 
blue enamel ;* Phillips, ed. 1706. Also in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

— Ital. smalto, ‘ amell [enamel] for goldsmiths ; ’ Florio. — O. H. G, 

stnalzjan, M. H. G. smelzen, to smelt ; cognate with E. Smelt, 
q. V. The Du. smalt (in the present sense) is borrowed from, 

Italian. 

SMARAGDUS, a precious stone, emerald. (L., — Gk.) Also 
smaragd ; M. E. smaragde, An O. E. Miscellan^^ p. 98, 1 . 174.— Lat, 
smaragdus. — Gk. afidpaydos, an emerald. See jElmerald. Doublet, 
emerald. 

SMART, to feel a pain, to be pimished. (E.) M. E. smerten, 
Havelok, 2647 ; s[)elt smeorten, Ancren Riwle, p. 238, last line. 
Once a strong verb ; the pt. t. smeart occurs, in O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 
31 , 1 . 37. — A. S. smeortan (Somner) ; this word is unauthorised, but 
is clearly the correct form ; the old strong pt;. t. shews that the word 
is almost certainly A. S. The A. S. pt. t. would be smeart and the 
pp, smarten *.4Gu* smarten, to givQ pain ; smart, pain.4Gan. smerte, 
vb. and sb.4^wed. smdrta, vb. and sb.40* IL G. smerzan, sometimes 
used as a strong verb (pt. t. smarz), G. schmerzen, to smart ; O. H. G. 
smerza, G. schmerz, smart, paio. 4 Lat. mordere (with lost initial 5 ), 
to bite, pain, Sting. 4 Skt. mxid (fpr smard), to rub, grind, crush. 
p. All from SMARD, to pain ; see Fick, i. 836. But Fick (i. 175) 
excepts the Lat. and Skt. forms, which he refers to V MARD, ex- 
tension of ^ MAR, to grind, pound. In any case, the form of the 
root of the present word is dMARD, as above; the Latin word 
seems more closely connected in sense than is the Skt. one. See 
Mordacity. ^ Der. smart, sb., M. E. smerte, Chaucer, C. T. 3811 ; 
also smart, adj., M. E. smerte, i. e. painful, Havelok, 2055.^ The use 
of the adjective has been extended to mean pungent, brisk, acute* 
lively, wi^. Hence smart-ly, smari-ness. 

SMASa, to crush, break in pieces. (Scand.) ^ A late word, added, 
by Todd to Johnson. According to Webster, it is used by Burke,- 
It is well known in the North (see Brockett and Jamieson), and is 
clearly a dialectal word adopted into more polite speech. Like, 
many Northern words, it is of Scand. origin. - Swed. dial, smaske^ 
which Rietz explains by smiillkyssa, meaning to kiss with a sounding 
, smack; smash, a slight explosion, crack, report. Closely allied to 
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Mmsitat to slap, occurring in the very sense of ‘to smash glass* or ^ soft, or fatt* (Hexham) ; O. H. G. stno/z, fat, grease (G. 
to smash a window-pane, which is the commonest use of the word Further, this O. H. G. wialz may be compared with Lithuan. 
in ordinary E. conversation. We also find Swed. dial, smahha, to smarsast fat, Goth, smairthr, fat, and other words discussed under 
throw down smack, i. e. with a sounding blow, snukk^ to slap, strike smear, of which the orig. sense was ‘ to anoint with fat,* or rub over 
iquickly and lightly, smdkkse, to slap down anything soft so as to with grease. 8. Thus SMALT is for SMART (Aryan SMARD), 
make a noise. Also Low G. smakken, smaksen, to smack with the formed as an extension from SMAR, grease ; for which see Smear; 
lips, to kiss with a sounding smack. p. It is thus clear that Kick, iii. 836. i. We may also compare Gk. nihZoitat, to become 
smaske stands for smakse (by the common interchange of sk and ks, as li<juid. But the connection with melt is by no means so certain as 
in ax » ask ) ; and smah^se is formed, by the addition of s (with transi- might appear. It is common to call smelt a * strengthened * form of 
tive sense, as in clean-se, to make clean), from the baseSMAK, mean- tnelt, maae by prefixing s, though there is no reason why s should be 
ing a smack or slight report ; hence smash ( « smak-s) is to make a prefixed ; if the connection is real, it may well be because smelt was 
smack, cause a report, produce the sound of breaking, as in ‘to the older form, and s was dropped. In that case the V MAR, to 
smash a window,* y. This solution, considered doubtful by E. pound (whence E. melt),i^ to be referred to VSMA, to rub (whence 
Muller, is quite satisfactory. Other solutions have no value, nor even E. smelt), as the more original form. Der. smalt, q. v. ; enamel, q. v., 
any plausibility. The best of them is the supposition that smash And see mute (2). 

is produced (by some mysterious prefixing of s, which is explaining S lMTB IiT (a), a kind of fish, (E,) M, E. smelt. Prompt. Parv.-* 
as having an intensive force) from mash; but mash means to mix A. S. smelt, ‘Sardina, smelt* in a list of fish ; Wright’s Voc. i. a8i, 
up,’ and no one has ever yet heard of ‘ mashing a window 1 * On the col. 2. -f* Lan. smelt, ri- Norweg, smelta (1), a mass, lump ; (2) the 
other hand, the saying that a ball was thrown * smack (or smash) name of various kinds of small fish, as Gadus minutus, also a small 
through a window ’ is sufficiently common. And cf. G. schmatzen, to whiting. p. The name prob. means * smooth; ’ cf. A. S. smeolt, 
fell a tree ; from schmatz, a smack. smylt, serene, smooth (of the sea), orig. liquid ; from the verb to 

BMATTEBING, a superficial knowledge. (Scand.) From the smelt; see Smelt (1). % Webster says; ‘from the peculiar 

old verb to smaller, to have a slight knowledge of; the orig. sense smell;* with this cf. the scientific name Osmerus (Gk. 6 <rftrjp 6 s, fra- 
was, perhaps, ‘ to prate.* ‘ 1 smaller of a thyng, I have lytell know- grant). This I believe to be simply impossible, though this imaginary 
ledge in it ; ’ Palsgrave. ‘ For I abhore to smaller Of one so deuyll- * etymology * may have originated the * scientific’ name. We have 
yshe a matter ; * Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 71 1 . M.E. yet X.ofind the verb to smell in A. S. ; aiA we must explain the t. 
smateren, to make a noise ; Songs and Carols, ed. Wright, no. Ixxii SMIIiE, to laugh slightly, express joy by the countenance. (Scand.) 
(Stratmann). — Swed. smattra, to clatter, to crackle. A mere variant M.E. smi 7 e«, Chaucer, C.T. 4044; Will, of Paleme, 991. Not a very 
of Swed. snattra, to chatter, cognate with Dan. snaddre, to Jabber, old word in E.-Swed. smila, to smirk, smile, fawn, simper; Dan. 
chatter, G. schnallern, to cackle, chatter, prattle. p. Again, the smile. + M.li.G. smielen, smieren, smiren, to smile. + Lat. mirari, to 
Swed. snaltra (for snahra) is a weakened frequentative form of snacka, wonder at ; mirus, wonderful. p. All from the base SMIR, an 
to chat, prate ; cognate with which are Dan. snakke, to chat, prate, extension from y SMI, to smile ; cf. Skt. smi, to smile ; Fick, iii. 
and G. schnacken, to prate ; note further the substantives, viz. Swed. 836, 837. See Miracle, Admire, Smirk. Der. smil-er, Chaucer, 
mack, chat, talk, Dan. snak, twaddle, G. schnack, chit-chat. And C. T. 2001 ; smile, sb., St. Brandan, 4 (Stratmann); see smir-k. 
further, cf. Swed. smacka, to smack (make a noise), to croak ; Dan. SMIRCH, to besmear, dirty. (E.) ‘And with a kind of umber 
smaske, snaske, to gnash, or smack with the lips in eating, y. Hence smirch my face ; ’ As You Like It, i. 3. 114. Allied to the old word 
smatter (or snatter) is a frequentative verb from a base SMAK, smore. ‘ I smore ones face with any grease or soute [soot], or such 
SNAK, denoting a smacking noise with the lips, hence, a gabbling, lyke, le barbouille ; ’ Palsgrave. And since smore is another form of 
prating. See Smack (2). I|f For the interchange of sm- and sn-, smear, it is clear that smirch (weakened form of smer~k) is an exten- 
sec Smack (3). sion from M. E. smeren, to smear ; see Smear. 

8MEAB, to daub with something grca.sy or sticky. (E.) M. E. SMIBK, to smile affectedly, .sniile, simper. M. E. smxrken ; St. 
smerien, smeren, Ormulum, 994; also smirien; also smnrien, Anoxia Katharine, 356. — A. S. smercian, riilfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xxxiv. 
Kiwle, p. 372, 1 . 6.- A. S. smerien, Ps. xliv. 9 ; smyrian, Mark, xvi. i. § 12 (lib. iii. pr. 11). Cf. M.H.G. smieren, smiren, to smile ; shewing 
A weak verb, from the sb. smeru, fat, Levit. viii. 25, whence M. E. that A. S. smercian is from the base SMIR-K, extended from SMIR, 
smere, fat, fatness, Gene.sis and li^xodus, 1573. + Du. smeren, to whence E. See Smile. Der. sb. ; also obsolete adj. 

grease ; from smeer, fat. + Icel. smyrja, to anoint ; from smjbr, smbr, smirk, trim, neat, Spenser, Shep. Kal., Feb. 1 . 72. 
grease. ^ .Dan. smore ; from sniiir, sb. -F Swed. smorja ; from smor, SMITE, to strike, beat, kill. (E.) M. E. smiten, pt. t. smat, smot, 
sb.+G. schmieren ; (rom schmeer, sb. p. The general Teut. form pp. smiten. The pt. t. is spelt smoot, Wyclif, Luke, xxii. 50 ; with pi. 
of the sb. is SMERWA, fat, grease ; Fick, iii. 356 ; allied to which smylen {^smUen), id. xxiii. 48.- A. S. smitan, pt. t. smdt, pp. smiten; 
are Goth, smairikr, fatness, smarna, dung. All from a base SM AR ; Grein, ii. 458. + Du. smijlen. + Swed. smida, to forge. + Dan. smide, 
cf. Lithuan. smarsas, fat, smala, tar ; Gk. /ibpov, an unguent, afivpts, to fling. + G. schmehsen, to smite, fling, cast ; O. H. G. smizan, to 
emery for polishing. 7. The base seems to be SM A, to rub, as throw, to stroke, to smear. Cf. Goth, bismeitan, to anoint, besmear, 
seen m Gk. apid-av, to smear, rub, wipe. Der. smear, sb., John, ix. ii. p. The orig. sense would appear to be * to rub* 

at present signifying the result of smearing, and a derivative of the or smear over, a sense which actually appears in the O. H. G. and 
verb; not in the old sen.se of ‘ grease.’ And see smir-cA, smrfr (i). Gothic; and even in A.S. this sense is not unknown; note also 
SMELL, an odour. (Ii.) M. E. smel, Chaucer, C. T. 2429 ; I O. Swed. smita, to smite, smeta, to smear (Ihre), Icel. smita, to steam 
Ancren Riwle, p. 104, 1. 16 ; also smul, O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 99, 1 . 1, from being fat or oiled ; and see further under Smut. The con- 
Notfoundin A. S.,butprob. atrucEng.word. Allied to Du. neclion between ‘to rub* and ‘to smite’ is curious, but the latter 

• to smoke hiddenly,’ i. e. to smoulder ; Low G. smelen, to smoulder, sense is a satirical use of the former; we had the phrase *^o rub dawn 
p. The idea is evidently taken from the suffocating vapour given off with an oaken towel* i. e. to cudgel ; and, in the Romance of Partenay, 
by smouldering wood ; the I, as usual, stands for an older r, and we 1 . 565-1, a certain king is said to have been * so well Anoynted* that 
find a more original word in A. S. smoran or smorian, to suffocate, he had not a whole piece of clothing left upon him ; the orig. French 
whence the pt. pi. smoradim, Matt. xiii. 9 (Rushworth MS.) See text says that he was Awn owgf, 7. Curtius connects the O.H.G. 
further under Smoulder and Smother. Der. smell, verb, M. E. smizan with Skt. meda, fat, from mid, to be unctuous, from a 
smellen, Chaucer, C. T. 3691, smullen, O. Eng. Horn. ii. 35, 1 . 3. i. 420. Cf. E. smear, q. v. Der. smit-er. 

SMELT (x), to fuse ore. (Scand.) In Phillips, ed. 1706 ; but not SMITH, a worker in metals. (E.) M. E. smith, Chaucer, C.T. 
noticed by Skinner, ed. 1671. 1 have little doubt that the word is 2027. — A. S. ; Grein, ii. 457. + Du. smid. + Icel. smibr. + 
really Swedish, as Sweden was the chief place for smelting iron ore, Dan. and Swed. smed. + G. schmied, M. H. G. emit, smid. + Goth, 
and a great deal of iron is still found there ; (cf. Slag). — Dan. smitha, in comp, aiza-smitha, copper-smith. ^ p. All from the 
smelte, to fuse, smelt ; Swed, smdlta, to smelt, run, liquefy; smalta Teut. base SMITHA, a smith; Fick, iii. 357. It is usual to explain 
malm, to smelt ore ; Widegren. + O.Du. smilten, smelten, ‘ to melt, this (after the method of Horne Tooke, which is known to be wrong) 
mollifie, make liquid, or to found ; * Hexham. Note here the use of as he that smiteth, from ‘ the sturdy blows that he smites upon the 
^nd where we should now say smelt, -f G. schmelzen, O. H. G. anvil ; * Trench, Study of Words. But there is no support for this 
smalzjan, to smelt. p. All thes? are secondary or weak verbs, notion to be had from comparative philology ; we might as well 

connected with an older strong verb appearing in the Swed. smdlta, connect kith with kite, as far as phonetic laws are concerned. 7. The 
to melt, i. e. to become liquid, for which Rietz gives the pt. t. smalt most that can 1 ^ said is that smi-th and smi-te may be from a 
and supine smulliiS, and cites O. Swed. smdlta (pt. t. smadt, pp. common base, with the notion of rubbing smooth. But the word 
emultin). It also appears in G. schmelzen, (pt. t. schmolz), to melt, dis- with which smith has a real and close connection is the word smooth; 
solve, become liquid. 7. The orig. sense of this base SMALT see Smooth. Der. ^th-y, M. E. smilSStf, Ancren Riwle, p. 284, 
was * to become oily* or become soft, like butter or fat, as shewn by 1 . 34, A. S. Wright’s Vocab. i. 34, col. 2; Icel. smibja. Also 

O.Du. smadti ‘grease or melted butter;* smalts, smalsch, * liquid, gold-smith, silver-smith ; &c. 



SMOCK. 

SMOCK, a shirt for a woman. (E.) M. E. smalt, Chaucer, C.T.^ 
3a58.«» A. S. smoe, • Colobium, imoc vel syrc * [sark] ; Wright’s Voc. 
i. 35, col. a. Put for smog* or smoeg * ; and so called because ‘ crept 
into ; * from smogsn, pp. of the strong verb smsdgan, sm^gan, oc- 
curring in iElfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xxiv. § 1 ^(llb. iii. pr. a). Cf. 
Shetland stnooh, * to draw on, as a glove or a stocking ; * Edmonds^ 
ton. 4* Icel. smokkr, a smock ; from smoginn, pp. of smjuga, * to 
creep through a hole, to put on a garment which has only a round 
hole to put the head through.* Cf. O. Swed, smog, a round hole for 
the head ; Ihre. Also Icel. sntiygja, to slip off one’s neck, causal of 
siMiiga. See further imder Smug and Smuggle. 

SMOSm, vapour from a burning body, esp. wood or coal. (E.) 
M. E. smoke, Chaucer, C.T. 5860. A. S. smoca (rare). ‘J^one 
wlacan smoean wdees dsesces’ssthe warm smoke of weak flax; Be 
D6mes Daege, ed. Lumby, 1. 5i.«iA.S. smor-, stem of smocen, pp. of 
strong verb smedean (pt. t. smtdc), to smoke, reek. Matt. xii. ao. 
Hence also the various forms of the sb., such as smede, smyc ; the 
latter occurs in iElfric’s Homilies, ii. 20a, 1. 4 from bottom. The 
secondary verb smocigan (derived from the sb. smoca) occurs on the 
same page, 1. 24. 4 Hu. stnook, sb. 4 Han. smoge, weak verb, to 
smoke. 4 H. sekmauck, smoke. p. All from a I'eut. base SMUK. 
If the Gk. anhxeiv, to bum slowly in a smouldering fire, be a 
related word, the common Aryan root would take the form SMU 
(see Smother) ; cf. Irish smuid, vapour, smoke, much, smoke, W. 
mwg, smoke, and perhaps Lithuan. smaugii, to choke. Der. smoke, 
vb., A. S. smocigan, as above ; smok-er, smok-y, smok-i^ness. 

SMOOTH, having an even surface. (E.) M. £. smooths, Rom. 
of the Rose, 542 ; also common in the form smeihe (due to vowel- 
change from d to OP (-a^), Rob. of Glouc. p. 424, 1. 20, Pricke of 
Conscience, 6349. — A. S. sme^e, Luke, iii. 5, where the Northumb. 
versions have smoetfe; cf. ‘Aspera, unsmdfSe* Wright’sVoc. ii. 7, col. 1. 
The preservation of the (older) vowel o in mod. E. is remarkable. 

O. Related to O. Du. smedigh, smijdigh, ‘handeable, or soft’ (Hexham), 
Du. smijdig, malleable, G. geschmeidig, malleable, ductile, smooth ; 
and hence clearly connected with E. smith. Cf. Low G. smede, a 
smithy, smid, a smith, smeden, to forge ; Dan. smed, a smith, smede. to 
forge, smidig, pliable, supple. 7. The connection between the 6 of 
smooth and the i of smith is difficult to follow; but may be accounted 
for by the supposition that there was once a lost strong verb which 
in Gothic would have taken the form smeithan*, to forge, with pt. t. 
smaitk*, and pp. smithans*, corresponding to which would have been 
an A. S. sml\>an *, to forge (pt. t. smaH ♦, pp. smilien *). We could then 
deduce smooth from the A.S. pt. t. smdW, and smith from the pp. smitten, 
8 . Now this lost verb is actually still found in Swedish dialects; 
Rietz gives the normal form as smida, with pt. t. smed, pp. smiden ; 
and another trace of it occurs in Icel. smid, smith’s work, as noted in 
the Icel. Diet. Thus the orig. sense of smooth is forged, or flattened 
with the hammer. Der. smooth, verb, answering to A. S. smetiian, 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 28, col, 2 ; smooth'-ly ; smooth ness. A, S. sme&nys, 
Wright’sVoc. i. 53, col, a. 

SMOTHER, a suffocating smoke, thick stifling dust. (E.) 
Smother stands for smorther, having lost an r, which was retained 
even in the 14th century. M. E. smorther \ spelt smor\re, smor\mr, 

P. Plowman, C. xx. 303, 305 (some MSS. have smolder, id. B. xvii. 
321). Smor-ther is ‘ that which stifles ; ’ formed, with the suffix 4her 
(Aryan -/nr) of the agent, from A.S. smor-ian, to choke, stifle. Matt, 
xiii. 7 (Rushworth MS.), preserved in Lowland Sc. smoor, to stifle ; 
see Bums, Brigs of Ayr, 1. 33. p. Cognate with A. S. smorian 
are Du. smooren, to suffocate, stifle, stew, and G. schmoren, to stew. 
Cf. O. Du. smoor, * smoother, vapour, or fume’ (Hexham) ; which is 
the sb. from which Du. smooren is derived. Similarly the A. S. weak 
verb smorian must be referred to a sb. smor*, vapour ; cf. Dan. smid, 
dust. 7. Smother is certainly related to smoulder and smell; we 
may conjecture an Aryan root SMU, with the sense perhaps of ‘stifle; ’ 
this would also account for smo-ke ; see Smoke. Der. smother, verb, 
M. E. smortheren, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 251, 1. 7. And see smoulder. 

SMOUXiDER, to bum with a stifling smoke. (E.) * I smolder, 

as wete wood doth ; / smolder one, or I stoppe his brethe with 
smoke;’ Palsgrave. M.E. smolderen, Allit. Poems, B. 95; ; from 
•the sb. smolder, a stifling smoke. ‘ Smoke and smolder^ P. Plow- 
man, B. xvii. 321 ; where the later text has ‘smoke and smor]^er* 
(«E. smother), id. C. xx. 303 ; and see Palladius on Husbandry, i. 
••929. p. The M. E. smolder and smorther are, in fact, merely two 
filings of the same word, and could therefore be used convertibly. 
‘The change of r into / is very common, and the further change of 
emolther into smolder followed at the same time, to make the word 
pronounceable. 7. [The Dan. smuldre, to crumble, moulder, 
from smul, dust, may be ultimately related, but is not the original 
of the E. word, being too remote in sense.] The E. smmdder 
is dosely connected with Low G. smdlen, smelen, to smoulder, as in 
•dot holt smelet weg » the wood smoulders away (Bremen Worterbuch) ; ^ 
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’ Du. smeulen, ‘ to smoak hiddenly,* Sewel. See Smell. 8. The 
interchange of r and I may be curiously illustrated from Dutch. 
Thus, where Hexham gives smoel, with the senses (1 ) sultry, (a) drunk, 
Sewel gives smoorheet, excessively hot, and smoordronken. excessively 
drunk ; this links smiel with smoor, and both of them with Du. 
smoorm, to stifle. 

8MIJDQE» to sully ; see Smut below. 

SMUG, neat, trim, spruce. (Scand.) In Shak. Merch. Vcn. lii. i, 
49 ; &c. ‘I could have brought a noble regiment Of smug skinnde 
Nunnes into my countrey soyle;’ Gascoigne, Voyage into Holland, 
A. n. 1572; Works, i. 393. Spelt smoog, Stanvhurst, tr. of Virgil, 
AEn. ii. 474; ed. Arber, p. 59. A weakened form of sww^.-Dan. 
smuk, pretty, fine, fair, as in det smukke kwn the fair sex ; O. Swed, 
smuck, elegant, fine, fair, also spelt sndich (Ihre). Hence Swed. 
smycka, to adorn (by vowel change from u to y). 4 Low G. smuk, 
neat, trim. 4 H. schmuck, trim, spruce ; cf. schmuck, sb., ornament, 
sehmiieken, to adom. p. The M. H. G. smiicken or smucken meant 
not only to clothd, adom, but also to withdraw oneself into a place 
of security, and is said to be a derivative from the older strong verb 
smiegen, to creep into (G. schmiegen, to wind, bend, ply, cling to) ; 
see wackemagel. This M. H. G. smiegen is cognate with A. S. 
smiigan, smebgan, to creep. 7. This links smug with smock, 
which shews the opposite changefrom g to as shewn under 
that word. A smock, orig. so named from the hole for the neck 
into which one crept, became a general term for dress, clothes, or 
attire, as in the case of G. schmuck, attire, dress, ornament, adorn- 
ment, 8cc. ; and smug is merely the corresponding ad jective, meaning 
‘ dressed,’ hence spruce, neat, &c. See further under Smock and 
Smuggle. 

SMUGGLE, to import or export secretly, without paying legal 
duty. (Scand.) Phillips, ed. 1706, gives the phrase ‘to smuggle 
goods.’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, ' Smuglers, stealers of cus- 

toms, well known upon the Thames.’ Sewel’s Du. Diet., ed. 1 749, 
gives : * Sluyken, to smuckle ; sluyker, a smuckler.’ The word is not 
Dutch, the Du. smokkelen, to smuggle, being modem, and unnoticed by 
Sewel and Hexham. It is, however, plainly a sailor’s word, and of 
Scand. origin. — Dan. smugle, to smuggle; a frequentative form (with 
usual suffix -le) from the old strong verb founa in Noiweg. smjuga 
(pt. t. smaug). to creep ; whence also Dan.’ 1 smug, adv., secretly, 
privately, and smughandel, contraband trade. Closdy allied to Dan. 
smoge, a narrow (secret) passage, Swed. smuga, a lurking-hole, Icel, 
smuga, a hole to creep through, smugall, penetrating, smugligr, pene- 
trating. p. All from the strong verb found in Icel. smjuga (pt. t. 
smaug, pi. smugu, pp. smoginn), to creep, creep through a hole, put 
on a garment which has only a round hole to put the head through ; 
cf. Swed. smyga, to sneak, to smuggle. Cognate with A. S. smedgan, 
smugan, to creep (pt. t. smedg, pi. smugon, pp. smogen) ; M. 11. G. 
smiegen, strong verb, to press into (Fick, iii. 357) ; all from Teut. 
base SMUG, to creep. Cf. Lithuan. smukti, to glide, i’-smukti, to 
creep into. Dor. smuggl-er ; see smock, smug. 

SMUT, a spot of dirt, esp. of soot. (Scand.) Not a vei7 old 
word; formerly smutch (really a corruption of smuts), which is 
therefore more correct. * Smutche on ones face, barboyllement ; * 
Palsgrave. ‘Hast smutched thy nose;* Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 121.— 
Swed. smuts, smut, dirt, filth, soil ; whence smutsa, verb, to dirt, to 
sully. 4 Han. smuds, filth ; whence smudse, to soil, dirty, sully. The 
Dan. form accounts for E. smudge, to smear, to soil (Halliwell), and 
for M. E. smoge, with the same sense (id.) 4 H. schmutz. smut ; 
whence sekmutzen, to smudge. p. The Swed. smut-s is formed 
with suffix -s ( * Aryan -as-, Schleicher, Compend. § 230) from the 
base which appears in E. as the verb to smite. From the same 
source are Swed. smet, grease, filth, smeta, to bedaub, smitta. conta- 
gion, smitta, to infect ; Dan. smitte, contagion ; led. smeita, fat steam, 
as if from cooking, smita, to steam from being fat or oiled. Also 
Du, smoddig, smutty, smotsen, to smudge. 7. We have the same 
idea in M. E. smtdlrlich. which I explain as ‘ wanton,* like prov. E. 
smutty, Chaucer, C.T. 5961 ; and in M.E. hesmotred. i. e. smutted, 
dirtied, id. 76. Also in A. S. smittian, to spot. Wright’s Voc. ii. 151, 
besmitan, to pollute, defile, Mark, vii. 15, derivatives of smitan, to 
smite, hence, to infect; cf. Shakespeare’s use of strike. Cor. iv. i, 13. 
See Smite. Der. smut, verb ; smutt-y. smutt-i-ly, smutt-i-ness, 

SNACK, rt, portion, share ; see Snatch. 

SNAEELE, a bridle with a piece confining the nose, and with a 
slender mouth-piece. (Du.) *A bitte or a snaffle;* Baret (1580), 
Short for sna^-piece^ nose-piece. ‘With 0. snaffle and a brydle;* 
Sir T. More, Works, p, 1366 (R.) And in Shak. Antony, ii. 2. 63. 
M snaffle, Camus ; to snaffle, rudere ; ' Levins. — Du. snavel, a horse’s 
muzzle; O. Du. snahel, snavel, ‘ the nose or snout of a beast or a fish;* 
Hexham, Dimin. of O. Du. snahbe, snebbe, 'the bill or neb of a 
bird;* id. The lit. sense of snahbe is ‘snapper;* it is a weakened form 
(Of snapp-a* (with suffix -a of the agent), from O. Du. smstppen, *tp 
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snap up, or to intercept id. See Snap. + G. schnaheU bill, snout ; 
dimin. oiscknappe, a vulgar term for mouth j from scknappen, vb. 
aiSfAG, an abrupt projection, as on a tree where a branch has 
been cut off, a short branch, knot, projecting tooth. (C.) * Which 

with a staffe, all full of title snags;* Spenser, F. Q. ii. ii. 33 ; cf. iv. 
7. 7. [The word knag^ which has much the same sense, is of Celtic 
origin ; see Knag.] Snag is a sb. from the prov. E. verb snag, to 
trim, to cut off the twigs and small branches from a tree ; the tool 
used (a kind of bill-hook) is called a snugger; hence also the 
Kentish snaggle, to nibble (HalliweU). — Gael. snagair, to carve or 
whittle away wood with a knife, snaigh, to hew, cut down, reduce 
wood into shape, trim; Irish snaigh, a hewing, cutting. Cf. also 
Gael, snag, a little audible knock ; Irish snag, a wood-pecker. Thus 
the lit. sense of the verb to snag is to chip or cut away gradually, to 
trim, to prune. Hence also Icel. snagi, a clothes-peg. 

SISTAIXi, a slimy creeping insect. (E.) M.E. snayle. Prompt. Parv. 
The f (y) is due to an earlier g, precisely as in hail (i), nail. ^ A S. 
snmgl, snegel; Wrights Voc. i. 24, 1 . 4 ; i. 78, col. 2. Sncegl (=» 
snag-el) is a weakened diminutive, with g for c, from A. S. snaca, a 
Snake, a creeping thing; see Snake. The lit. sense is *a small 
creeping thing,' or little rei)tile. Cf. M. E. snegge (prov. E. snag), a 
snail, Ayenbite of biwyt, p. 32 ; and G. schneche, a snail, Swed. 
snUcha. + Icel. snigill, a snail. + Dan. snegl. 

SNAKE, a kind of serpent. (E.) The lit. sense is ‘ a creeping 
thing,’ which is also the sense of serpent and of reptile. M. E. snake, 
Wyclif, Rom. iii. 13. — A. S. snaca, to translate Lat. scorpio, Luke, x. 
ip. The sense is * creeper,’ but the corresponding A. S. verb is only 
found in the form snican, with a supposed pt. t. sndc *, pp. snicen * ; 
see Sneak, which is the mod. K. form. Perhaps the former a of the 
A. S. word was orig. long, as in Icelandic. + l<^el- sndkr ; also sndkr. 
+ Dan. snog. + Swed. snok. And cf. Skt. ndga, a serpent; Schmidt, 
Vocalismus, ii. 472. Der. snail. 

SNAP, to bite suddenly, snatch up. (Du.) In Shak. Much Ado, 
V. 1. 11 6. * A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles;’ Wint. Tale, iv. 3. 

a6. • I snappe at a thing to catchc it with my tethe ; ’ Palsgrave. 
Not an old word. — Du. snappen, to snap, snatch ; * to snap up, or to 
intercept,’ Hexham. + Dan. snappe ; Swed. snappOf to snatch away. 

G. schnappen, M. 11 . G. snaben, to snap, snatch. p. All from 
Teut. base SNAP, to snatch, parallel to SNAK ; see Snatch. 
Der. snapp-ish, i. e. ready to bite or snap ; snapp-ish-ly, -fiess. Also 
snap-dragon, a plant, so called because the lips of the corolla, when 
parted, swap together like a dragon's mouth; also a game in which 
raisins are snapped out of a flame, as if from a fiery dragon. Also 
snap-hance, a fire-lock (Nares), from Du. snaphaan, a fire-lock, O. Du. 
snaphaen, * a robber that snaps upon one in the highway, or a snap- 
haunce ’ (Hexham) ; from Du. snappen, to snap, and haan, a cock, 
also a cock of a gun, allied to E. Hen, q. v. Also snaff-le, q. v. 
And see snip. ^ It may be added that there may have been an 
old strong verb snip, pt. t. snap ; Kietz, indeed, gives such a verb as 
i^till found in Swed. dialects, viz. infin. snippa, pt. t. snapp, old pp. 
snvppit, with the sense to snajj, to snatch. This at once accounts for 
}£. snip ; also for snub (weakened form of snup) ; also for snuff {2), to 
snap or snip off the end of the wick of a candle. Parallel to this is 
the ^se SNAK, to gasp, hence to snatch ; here also we find O. Du. 
snici or snack, a gasp (Hexham), and Low G. snukken, to sob. Yet 
again, we not only have E. sniff, but also E. snuff {i), besides Swed. 
snajia, to snuffle. Wc thus recognise (i) the base SNAP, to bite at 
quickly (variants snip, snup) ; (2) the base SNAK, to gasp, snatch at 
(variants snik, snuk) ; and (3) the base SNAF, to inhale breath 
(variants snif, snuf). All perhaps from the same orig. root. 
8NABE, a noose, trap. t.E.) Properly a noose, a trap formed 
with a looped string. ‘ Hongide himself with a snare ; ' Wyclif, 
Matt, xxvii. 5. — A. S. snear, a cord, string; Grein, ii. 459. + Du, 
snaar, a string. + Icel. snara, a snare, halter. + Dan. snare. + Swed. 
suara. + O. H. G. snarahha, a noose ; cited by Kick, iii. 350, Curlius, 
b 392* From the Teut. type SNARIIA (the h being pre- 

served in 0 . H. G.); and this is from the Teut. strong verb SNARH, 
appearing in M. H, G. snerhen, to bind tightly, cited by Fick, and in 
Icel. snara, to turn quickly, twist, wring (though this is a weak 
verb). We may also note G. schnur, a lace, string, line, cord, which 
is prob. an allied word ; so also Icel snatri, a twisted rope. y. The 
Teut. SNARH answer's to Aryan SNAKK, to draw together, con- 
tract, whence Gk. vAptetj, crami), numbness; see Narcissus. 8. The 
Aryan SNAKK is an extension from ^ SNAR, to twist, wind ; 
whence Lithuan. ner-ti, to thread a needle, draw into a chain, Lat. 
ner-uus, a sinew, nerve ; see Nerve, €. And we may . further 
note the O. Irish snathe, thread, cited in Curtius, i. 393 ; this suggests 
that the ^ SNAR, to twist, wind, is related to if/ SNA, to wind, spin, 
whence Lat. nere, to spin. Cf. Skt. snasd, sndyu, sndva, a tendon, sinew, 
per. snare, verb. Temp, ii, 2, 1 74, Prompt. Parv. ; snar-sr^ 

pfp’snare. Also (obsolete) $nar-lf a noose, Trevisa, ii. 385. r 


SNIP. 

' SNABli, to powl as a surly dog. (E.?) In Shak. K. John, iv. 
3. 150. The -/ is a frequentative suffix; the sense is *to keep on 
snarring* * 1 snarre, as a dogge doth under a door whan he sheweth 
his tethe,' Palsgrave; spelt snar, Spenser, F. Q. vi. la. 37. Of 0 » 
Low G. origin; perhaps £., though not found in A. S.—O. Dm 
snarren, * to brawl, to scould, or to snarle ; ' Hexham. 4* sehnar-> 
ren, to rattle tlie letter R, to snarl, speak in the throat. Cf. also 
Icel. snbrgla, to rattle in the throat ; snSrgl (pronounced snarl), a rat- 
ling sound in the throat. Evidently related to Sneer, Snore^ 
Snort, which see. ^ Evidently also a parallel form to gnarl, 
to snarl ; see Gfuarl. 

SNATCH, to seize quickly, snap up. (E.) M. £. snaeehen, Ali- 
saunder, ed. Stevenson, 6559 (Stratmann) ; spelt snecchen, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 334, 1 . 27. Snacchen is a weakened form of snahken, and 
may be considered as an E. word, though not found in A. S. The k 
is preserved in the sb. snack, a portion, lit. a snatch or thing snatched 
up ; Lowland Scotch snak, a snatch made by a dog at a hart, a snap 
of the jaws, Douglas, tr. of Virgil, xii. 754 (Lat. text). * Snack, a 
share ; as, to go snacks with one ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. -f* I^u. snakhen, 
to gasp, desire, long, aspire ; * de Visch snackt na het water, the fish 
gasps for water ; ’ Hexham. The Low G. snakken, prov. G. schnak- 
ken, to chatter, is the same word in a different application ; cf. also 
G. schnattern, to cackle, chatter. p. All from a Teut. base 
SNAK, to catch at with the mouth, move the jaws, parallel to 
SNAP (as in E. snap) and to SNAT (as in G. schnattern, to chatter). 
These bases are all imitative, with the notion of a movement of the 
jaws. Der. snatch, sb. ; body-snatcher. Also snack, sb., as above. 
Also prov. E. sneek, the ‘ snap ’ or latch of a door. ^ See 
remarks on Snap. 

SNEAK, to creep or steal away slily, to behave meanly. (E.) In 
Shak. Troil. i. 2. 240. M. E. sniken. • Snikefi in ant ut neddren' — 
adders creep in and out; O. Eng. Homilies, i. 251. The mod. E. word 
has kept the orig. sound of the A.S. i. — A.S. snican, to creep; Grein, ii. 
459. Supposed to be a strong verb (pt. t. sndc *, pp. snicen*) ; the Icel. 
p. snikinn occurs, from an obsolete verb, with the sense of covetou.s, 
ankering after. We also find Icel. snikja (weak verb), to hanker 
after, to beg for food silently, as a dog does ; Dan. snige sig, to sneak, 
slink. Also Swed. dial, sniga, to creep, strong verb (pt. t. sneg) ; 
snika, to hanker after, strong verb (pt. t. snek). p. All from a 
Teut. base SNIK, to creep; cf. Irish and Gael, snaigh, snaig, to 
cree p, c rawl, sneak. Der. snake, q. v., snail, q. v. 

SNIEiAP, to pinch, check. (Scand.) See Snub. 

SNEER, to express contempt. (Scand.) * Sneer, to laugh foolishly 
or scornfully;’ Phillips, ed. 1706; prov. E. sneering-match, a grin- 
ning match (Forby). Rare. M. E. sneren, to deride. ‘ ))ai snered me 
with snering swa, Dot gnaisted over me with thaire tethe tha * = they 
derided me so with sneering, also they gnashed upon me with their 
teeth ; Early Eng. Psalter, ed. Stevenson (Surtees Soc.), Ps. xxxiv. 
16; and see Ps. ii. 4. — Dan. sneerre, to grin like a dog; Hunden 
sneerrede ad hem, the dog shewed its teeth at him (Molbech). This 
is closely allied to the obsolete E. snar ; for which see Snarl. 
SNEEZE, to eject air rapidly and audibly through the nose. (E.) 
‘I^ooking against the sunne doth induce sneezing;* Bacon, Nat. 
Hist. § 687. M.E. s«esc«, Trevisa, v. 389 (Stratmann). In Chaucer, 
Group H, 1 , 62 ( 1 . 1 701 1, ed. Tyrwhitt), the right reading is fneseth, 
not sneseth. But snesen is doubtless either a modification of fnesen, or a 
parallel form to it ; the initial s is perhaps due to Dan. snuse, to sniff, 
for which see Snout. p. We find also fnesynge, violent blow- 
ing, Wyclif, Job, xli. i8.»-A.S /aeasa«, to sneeze ; whence fnedsung, 
stemutatio, printed sneosung (by error) in Wright’s Vocab. i. 46, col. 1. 
Allied to A.S./«ccsf, a puff, blast, Grein, i. 307 ; Icel /nasa, to sneeze, 
snort. + Du. fniezen, to sneeze. + Swed. /«ysa, Dan./«ystf, to snort. 
y. We thus arrive at a base FNUS, evidently a mere variant of 
HNUS, to sneeze, Fick, iii. 82; for which see Neeae. Der. sneeze, 
sb. And see neese. 

SNIPE, to scent, draw in air sharply through the nose. (Scand.) 
Not common in old books. Johnson defines sb., as ^resent- 
ment expressed by snif ting,* M. E. sneuien or sneuen (with « « v), O. 
Eng. Homilies, ii. 37, 1 . 25 ; ii. 207, 1 . 16 ; this would give a later 
E. sneeve *, whence was formed sneevle, to snivel, given in Minsheu. 
— Icel. sne/ja *, a^ lost verb, of which the pp. snafdr, sharp-scented, 
occurs (Acts, xvii. 21); Dan. snive, to sniff, snuff; andf of. Swed. 
sny/ta, to sob. And cf. Icel. snippa, to sniff with the nose, snapa, to 
sniff. Allied to Snuff (1), q.v. Der. snff, sb. ; sniv-el, q. v. 
SNIF, to ent off, esp. with shears or scissors. (Du.) Shak. has 
snip, sh., L. L. L. iii. 22; also snipt, pp., All’s Well, iv. 5. a. He 
connects it with snap, id. v. i. 63.-1)11. snippen, to snip, clip. A 
weakened form of Du. snappen,* to snap up, or to intercept,* He^am; 
see Snap, G. seknippen, to snap ; weakened form of schnappen, to 
snap, to catc^. ^ It has probably been influenced in use by the 
» similar word nip, which comes however from the Teut. base KNIB; 
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see ITip. Der. smp^ sb. ; snipp^tf a small piece, dimin. of snip^ sb.»^in any case, it is closely related to snout and to prov. ta 

Butler's Hudibras. pt. ii. c. 3. 1. 834. Also snip-snapt Pope. Dunciad, wim the nose ; see further under Snout. 

ii. 240. S^OUT, the nose of an animal, (Scand.) M. E. snoute, Chau- 

SKIPS, a bird with a long bill, frequenting marshy places, ccr, C. T. 150H; sau/#. King Horn, ed. Lumby. 1083. Not found 
(Scan^ M. E. snypt, * Snype, or snyte, byrde, Ibex;’ Prompt, in A. S.«-Swed. snut, a snout, muzzle ; Dan. snude. + Low G. 
Pary/''^ic ibis, or hie ibex, a snype ;* Wright’s Voc. i. 330. * Snipe, + Du. snuit, + G. schnauze. p. From a Teut. type SNUTA ; 
pi-snite;* Baret (1580). [Snipe and suite are parallel names for the whence Icel. sn^fa, to wipe the nose, Swed. snyta, Dan. snyde, the 
same bird; it is possible that the vowel of snipe has been affected by same ; whence £. snite, to blow the nose (Halliwell). So also G. 
that of snite, which is the older word, found as A. S. sni/e, Wright’s seAnduzen, sekneuzen, to blow the nose, snuff a candle. y. The 
Voc. i. 39. col. 3, and i. 62, col. 1. The A.S. suite prob. has re- form SNUTA is probably due to a lost strong verb, given in Ett- 
ference to the bird’s long bill, and is allied to snout ; see Snout.] milller as A. S. snedtan * (pt. t. snedt *, pp. snoten ♦), perhaps * to 
p. Similarly, snipe (otherwise s«a/>e. which in prov. E. means a wood- sniff;* at any rate, the E. snot, mucus, is closely related. Another 
cock, see Halliwell) is from Icel. snipa, a snipe, found in the comp, allied word is suite, a snipe, mentioned under Snipe. 8. We 
m^ri-snipa, a moor-snipe ; Dan. sneppe, a snipe, Swed. sndppa, a sand- find shorter forms in Dan. snue, to sniff, snuff, snort, Low G. snau, 
piper, -f* Hu. snip, snep ; O. Du. snippe, sneppe, a snipe (Hexham), prov. G. seknau, a snout, beak ; all from a base SNU. And it is 
+ G. schnepfe, a snipe. y 'Tb® word means ‘a snipper* or * a clear that Swed. dial, snok, a snout, prov. G. schnuff, a snout, E. snuff, 
snapper ; ’ the standard form appears in Swed. sndppa, formed by sniff, Dan. snuse, to snuff or sniff, go back to the same base, which 
the addition of a suffix -a (for *ya or -ta) and vowel-change, from seems to have indicated a sudden inspiration of the breath through 
the Teut. base SNAP, to snap up ; see Snap. Cf. O. Du. snahbe, the nose. 

sn^)be, *the bill of a bird,’ Hexham, which is the same word, with SNOW, a form of frozen rain. (E.) M. £. snow; hence snow 


the same sense of * snapper.* See Snaffle. 

BNITE (i), to wipe the nose. (.Scand.) See Snout. 

S NITE (2), a snipe. (E.) See under Snipe. 

SNIVEL, to sniff continually, to have a running at the nose, to 
whimper. (Scand.) Formerly snevil ; spelt sneuyll, Skelton, Colin 
Clout, 1223. M. E. sneuelen (with f/«v), P. Plowman, B. v. 135, 
footnote ; other MSS. have nyuelynge, neuelynge. Snivel is merely 
the frequentative, with the usual suffix -le, of sniff; and similarly 
M. E. sneuelen is the frequentative of M. E. sneuen, to sniff ; see 
Sniff. Cf. Dan. sndvle, to snuffle, which is a parallel form; see 
Snuffle. So also Icel. snejill, a slight scent ; allied to snippa, to 
sniff. ^ The A.S. snofl, mucus, is unauthorised. Der. snivell-^r ; 
snivel, sb. 

SNOB, a vulgar person. (Scand.) Prov. E. snob, a vulgar ignorant 
person ; also a journeyman-shoemaker (Suffolk) ; see Halliwell. *Snap, 
a lad or servant, now mostly used ludicrously ; * Thoresby’s letter to 
Ray, 1703 (E.D.S. Gloss. B. 17); *Snape, a pert youth, North* llalli- 
well. Lowland Sc. snab, a shoemaker’s or cobbler’s boy (Jamieson). 
Of Scand. origin, — Icel. sndpr, a dolt, idiot, with the notion of im- 
postor or charlatan, a boaster, used as a by-word ; Swed. dial. 
sndpp, a boy, anything stumpy. The same Icel. word means the 
pointed end of a pencil ; both senses may be explained from Swed. 
dial, sndppa, to cut off, make stumpy, hence to snub. Cf. Swed. snopen, 
out of countenance, ashamed. See Snub, Snubnosed. 

SNOOD, a fillet, ribbon. (E.) ‘ Her satin snood ; ’ Sir W. Scott, 

Lady of the Lake, c. i. st. 19 ; and see note 2 D. M. E. snod (12th 
century); Wright’s Voc. i. 89, col. I.--A.S. sn6d. * Vitta, sn6d;* 
id. i. 74, col. 3. The orig. sense is *a twist;’ from the Teut. base 
SNU, SNIW, to turn, twist, appearing in Icel. snua, to tuni, twist, 
Dan. snoe, to twist, entwine, Swed. sno, to twist, twine; also in Swed. 
sno, sb., a twist, twine, string, answering in sense to E. snood, and 
Icel. snudr, a twist, twirl, answering in form to A.S. sn6d. p. The 
Teut. SNU, SNIW, further appears in Goth, sniwan, to go, A.S. 
snedwan, to hasten, whence the sense of * turn about ’ or ‘ turn ’ seems 
to have been evolved; see Fick, iii. 351. Cf. Gk. v^etv, to swim, 
Skt. snu, to flow. The sense of * flow ’ seems the oldest ; hence to 
proceed, go, turn about, turn, twine. 

SNORE, to breathe hoarsely in sleep. (E.) M. E. snoren, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 5210, The only trace of it in A.S. is the sb. snora, a 
snoring, in a gloss (Bosworth). + O. Du. snorren, ‘to grumble, 
mutter,’ Hexham ; snarren, * to brawle, scoulde, snarle,* id. + G. 
seknarren, to rattle, snarl. p. All from Teut. base SNAR, to 
make a growling or rattling noise in the throat, hence, to snore. 
It is used in the sense of * snore ’ in some Teut. tongues only in the 
extended form SNARK; as, e.g. in G. schnarchen,io snore, snort, 
Du. snorlten, Low G. snorhen, snurken, Dan. snorke, Swed. snorka, to 
threaten (orig. to snort with rage), Icel. snerkja, snarka, to make a 
sputtering noise, like a light with a damp wick. See Snarl, 
Sneer. Der. snore, sb., snorter. Also snor^t, q. v. 

SNORT, to forc^ air violently through the nose, as a horse. 
(Scand.) M. E. snorten, to snore, Chaucer, C.T. 4161. Put for 
snorlten ♦, by the occasional change of it to / at the end of a syllable, 
as in bat (animal) from M. £. bakke, &c. — Dan. snorke, to snort ; 
Swed. snorka, to threaten (orig. to snort, fume, be angry). + Du. 
morken, to snore, snort. H-G. sehnarchen, to snore, snort, bluster, 
p. All from Teut. base SNARK, to snort, an extension from SNAR, 
to snore, growl ; see Snore. Der. mort^er ; snort, sb. 

SNOT, mucus from the nose. (O. Low G.) M. E. snotte, snothe. 
Prompt. Parv. The A. S. forms are unauthorised. —O. Fries, snotte ; 
Du. snot ; Low G. snotte, Dan. snot. Supposed to be from the 
pp. snoten of a lost strong verb, which would appear as A. S. snedtan* ; 


white, Chaucer, C.T. 8264. — A.S. sndw; Grein, ii. 458. 4- Du. 
sneeuw. + Icel. snar, snjdr, snjdr. + Dan. snee, + Swed. snu. + Goth. 
snaiws. 4 * G. schnee. 4 * Lithuan. snegas. 4* Russ, snieg*. 4* Lat. nin 
(gen. niuis). ^ Gk. acc. pltfM ; whence vupds, a snow-flake. < 4 * Irish 
and Gael, sneachd. + W. nyf, p. The Teut. base is SNIW, for 
SNIG ; from VSNIGII, to snow, whence Lat. ningit, it snows (with 
inserted «), Lithuan. snigti, sningti, to snow» Greek vipei, it snows, 
Zend ^nizh, to snow; Fick, i. 828. The orig. sense of^SNlGH 
was prob. to wet, moisten ; cf. Skt. meha ( » sni^-a), oil, moisture ; 
snik, vb., whence pp. snigdha, oily, wet, dense, cooling ; note also 
Gael, snidh, to ooze through in drops, Irish snidhe, a drop of rain. 
The Skt. nij, to cleanse, Gk. vKhv, to wash, are from a ^SNIG, 
which may be related; see Curtius, i. 305. Der. snow, verb; snow^ 
blimi, -drift, -drop, -plough, -shoe, -slip ; also snow-y, snowd-ness. 

SNUB, to check, scold, reprimand. (Scand.) ‘ To snub one, to 
take one up sharply ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706 ; spelt snubbe in Levins, ed. 
1570. The older form is sneb or snib; spelt snebbe, Spenser, Shep. 
Kal. Feb. 1. 1 25 ; snib, id. Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 373. M.E. snibben, 
Chaucer, C. T. 523. « Dan. snihbe, * to set down, blow up,’ i. e. re- 
primand (whence E. snib) ; Swed. snubba, to snub, to check (whence 

E. snub) ; Icel. snubba, to snub, chide. The orig. sense was to snip 
off the end of a thing; cf. Icel. snubbdttr, snubbed, nipped, the 
pointed end being cut off ; moreover the final b is weakened from p, 
cf. Icel. snupra, to snub, chide. 6. Another form of snub appears 
in sneap, to check, pinch, nip, L. L. L. i. i. loo ; Wint. Tale, i. 3. 13. 
This is from Icel. sneypa, orig. to castrate, then used as a law-term, 
to outrage, dishonour, and in mod. usage to chide or snub a child ; 
whence sneypa, sb., a disgrace. This is a related word, and cognate 
with Swed. sndpa, to castrate, Swed. dial, sndppa, to cut off, to snuff 
a candle, snubba, to clip, cut off. y. The root appears in Teut. 
SNAP, to snap, to snip; see remarks upon Snap: and see Snuflf (2). 
Der. snub, sb. ; also snub-nosed, q. v. Doublet, snuff {2). 

SNUBNOSED, having a short nose. (Scand. and E.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson. It means, literally, with a short or stumpy 
nose, as if cut off short. Cf. snubbes, s. pi., the short stumpy pro- 
jections on a staff that has been roughly cut and trimmed, Spenser, 

F. Q. i. 8. 7. Snub is from the Swed. dial, snubba, to clip, snip : 
whence Swed. dial, snubba, a cow without horns or with cut horns, 
Icel. snubbdttr, snipped, dij^ped, with the end cut off. See Snub 
above. And see Nose. 

SNUFF (1), to sniff, draw in air violently through the nose, to 
smell. (Du.) * As if you snuffed up love by smelling love ; ’ L. L. L, 
iii. 16. Spelt snuffe in Levins, ed. 1 570. It is a mere variant of sniff, 
M. Fw. sneven, a word of Scand. origin ; see Sniff. p. The change 
of spelling from sneeve or miffmzy have been due to confusion with 
snuff {2) below. But it was rather borrowed directly from O. Du. 
snuffen, snuyven (Du. snuiven), * to snuffe out the filth out of one’s nose * 
(Hexham) ; cf. Du. snuf, smelling, scent, snuffelen, to smell out. Cf, 
Swed. snufva, a cold, catarrh ; snufven, a sniff or scent of a thing ; 
Swed. dial, snavla, snlifla, snuff a, to snuffle (which is the frequent, 
form) ; Dan. sndvle, to snuffle. We also find Swed. snafla, to snuffle^ 
speak through the nose ; G. schnupfen, a catarrh, seknupfen, to take 
snuff ; prov. G. schnuffeln, seknuffeln, to snuffle, to smell (FlUgel), 
y. These forms all go back to a base SNUF or SNAF, of which an 
older form was SNUP or SNAP, as appears from the related Icel, 
snippa, to sniff, snoppa, a snout, mapa, to snuffle. The orig. sense of 
the Teut. base SNAP was probably ‘to gasp,* or draw in breath 
quickly, and there is no reason why it may not be ultimately identical 
with snap, to catch up quickly. See remarks on BzU|iP. Der, 
sn uff, sb ., powdered tooacco ; snuff-box, snuff-y. 

^ SNUFF (3), to snip the top off a candle-wick. (Scand.) M* E, 
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muffent to sntiiT out a candle* WycUf* Exod. xxv. 3R* notey (later* 
version) ; the earlier version has : ‘ where the $nnj^e& ben quenchid *« 
where the candle-snuffs are extinguished. This form mujg^en is a 
variant* or corruption of muppm not found, yet more correct : it 
agrees with prov. £. snap, to eat off* as cattle do young shoots 
(Halliwell). — Swed. dial, sndppa^ to snip or cut off, esp. to snuff 
a candle (Kietz) ; cf. Dan. snuhbe^ to nip off. the same word as 
£. snuh; see Bnub. Der. snwff{pt a candle), sb., M. E. snoffe, as 
above; snuff- dislu$t Exod. xxv. 38; snuff-ers^ Exod. xxxvii. 33. 
Doublet^ snub, 

8 NI 70 , comfortable* lying close and warm. (Scand.) ‘Where 
you lay snug ; ' Dryden, tr. of Virgil, Past. iii. 24. Shale, has ‘ Snug 
the joiner;* Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 3. 60. Cf. prov. E. snug, tight* hano^ 
some* Lancashire (Halliwell) ; «aog, tidy, trimmed, in perfect order 
(Cleveland Glossary). — Icel. sndggr, smooth, said of wool or hair ; 

0. Swed. snyggt short-haired, smooth, trimmed, neat, Swed. snygg, 
cleanly* neat* genteel ; Norweg. mogg, short, quick ; Dan. sn^g (also 
*nty^, sn«k)t neat, smart* tidy (Molbech). p. The orig. sense was 
‘ tnmmed * or * cropped * ; from a verb of which the only surviving 
trace in Scand. is in Norweg. and Swed. dial, snihha^ to cut* do 
joiner’s work ; whence also North E. snicks to notch, to cut, South E. 

to cut or chop off, whence Devon. close and private (i. e. 
snug) ; see Halliwell. Der. snug-ly, snug ness. 

SO, thus, in such a manner or degree. (E.) M. E. so, Chaucer, C. 
T. 1 1 ; Northern sa* Barbour’s Bruce (passim) ; also swa, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4028, where the Northern dialect is imitated. -• A. S. s«/d, so ; 
Grein, ii. 497.4* Hu. 200. + Icel. svd, later svd, svo, so.+Dan. 

Swed. sd. 4* G. 60. 4* Goth.^su/a, so; stve, just as ; swa-swe^ just as. 

р. All from Teut. base SWA, adv., so ; this is from an oblique case 
of the Teut. SWA, one’s own, Aryan SWA, one’s own, oneself* a re- 
flexive pronominal base ; whence Skt. svo, one’s own self, own, Lat. 
suus, one’s own. '^I'hus so - in one’s own way* in that very way. See 
Cuftius, i. 491 ; Fick, iii. 360. 

SOAK, to steep in a fluid. (E.) It also means to suck up* im- 
bibe. * A ^onge, that soaks up the king’s countenance ; ’ Hamlet* 
iv. 3. 16. Tiiis is the orig. sense ; the word is a mere doublet of to 
suck, M. E. soil^n* (1) to suck, (2) to soak; *Sokere, or he that 
sok^he* Sugens;* Prompt. Parv. *Sokyn yn lycure, as thyng to be 
maae sofle ; ’ id. •* A. 8 . stican (also sugan)^ to suck ; also to soak. 

‘ Gif hyt man on J)dm wjeterc gesyg^ jje he6 on biS * « if one soaks 
it in the water in which the wort is ; A. S. I.<eechdoms, cd. Cockayne* 

1. 134. Cf. A S dsucan, dsugan, to suck dry, whence the pp. dsocene, 

dsogene; Grein, i. 43. 6. We should have expected to find an 

A. S. socian ♦, to make to suck, as a causal form, made from the pp. 
socen of sdeon, to suck ; and indeed, such a form appears in BosworUi’s 
Diet.* but is absolutely unauthorised. There is, however, the sb. 
«oc, or gesoc, a sucking, Gen. xxi. 7, 8. We may also compare W. 
swga, soaked, sugno, to suck, but only by way of illustration ; for the 
word is E., not Celtic. See Suck. Der. soak-er. 

SOAP, a comjwund of oil or fat with soda or potash, used for 
washing. (E. ?) M. E. sope, Rob. of Glouc. p. 6, 1. 19. [The long o 
is due to A. S. d, as in sfone from A. S. stdn, &c.] •> A. S. sdpe, soap ; 
iElfric’s Homilies, i. 472, 1. 6 ; Wright’s Voc. i. 86,1. is. + Du. zeep. { 
Icel. sdpa. 4* Dan. scebe. 4- Swed. sdpa. 4- G* *«/<?. M. H. G. saiffd, i 
O. H. G. seiphd. p. By some supposed to be a Teutonic word* 

connected with Low G. sipen, to trickle ; and perhaps connected with 
8ap. The difficulty lies chiefly in the relationship of the Lat. sapo, 
soap ; we have to discover whether the Teut. word was borrowed 
from the Lat. sapo, or whether, on the other hand, the Lat. sapo 
(appearing in Pliny) was not rather borrowed from the Teutonic. 
(From the Lat. acc. saponem came F. savon, Ital. sapone^ Span, nabon^ 
&c.) The truly cognate Lat. word would appear to be sebum, tallow, 
grease. The W. sebon, Gael, siopunn, siabunUf Irish siabunn, seem 
to be borrowed from the Lat. acc. saponem. See Curtius, ii. 63. 
Der. «^* verb ; soap-y, 

80AB, to fly aloft. (F., -• L.) M. E. soren. ‘ As doth an egle, 
whan him list to sore ; ’ Chaucer* C. T. 10437. A term of hawking* 
and accordingly of F. origin.— F. essorer, * to expose unto, or lay out 
in, the weather ; also, to mount or sore up ; ’ Cot. Cf. Ital. sorare, 

* to soare in the aire ; * Florio. — Low Lat. enaurare * (not found), to 
expose to the air ; r^ularly formed from en, out ; and aura, a 
breeze, the air. p. The lAt. awra wm either borrowed from* or is 
cognate with Gk. a 6 pa, a breeze ; it is formed with the suffix -ra 
from av or of-, to blow* from V AW* to bl6w. And the V AW 
is another form ofV WA, to blow, whence E. wind; see Wind, 
Air. 

80B, to sigh convulsively, with tears. (E.) M. E. sobben, 
‘Swowed and sobbed and syked* [sighed] ; P. Plowman, B. xiv. 326. 
It answers to A. S. sidj/ian, sedfian, to lament ; Ailfred, tr. of Boethius* 

с. xxxvi. § I, lib. iv. pr. i ; from a base SUF* variant of Teut. base 
SUP, to sup, sip, suck in. The word represents the convulsive suck-, 


^ ing ill of air. p. This is clearly shewn by the allied G. seufign, to 
sigh, M. H. G. siuften, sdften^ O. H. G. suftdn, to sigh, form^ from 
the O. H. G. sb. suft, a sigh, sob ; this sb. being again formed from 
O. H. G. sdfan, to sup* sip, cognate with E. sup ; see 8up. So also 
Icel. syptir, a sobbing. Der. so 5 * sb. 

BOBXSB, temperate, sedate* grave. (F.* — L.) M. E. sebre, 
Chaucer, C. T. 9407.— F. sobre, * sober ;* Cot.— Lat. sobrium, acc. of 
sobrius, sober. Compounded of so-, prefix ; and ebrius, drunken. 
The prefix so-* as in so-eors, signifies apart from* or without ; and 
sobrius, not drunken* is thus opposed to ebrius. So- is another form of 
SS-, which before a vowel appears as sed-, as in seddtio, lit. * a going 
apart.’ See Be-, prefix* and Bbriety. Der. sober-ly, sober-ness ; 
also sobrie-ty, from F. sobriete, •sobriety,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. 
sohrietatem. 

SOBBIQUBT, a nickname, assumed name. (F., — L. and C.) 
Sometimes spelt soubriquet, but sobriquet is the mod. F. form. 
Modem, not in Todd’s Johnson. Borrowed from F. sobriquet, ‘a 
surname, nickname, ... a jeast broken on a man;’ Cot. Another 
form is sothriquet, also in Cotgrave. p. Etym. disputed and un- 
certain. If sotbriquet be right, and not (as is probable) an intentional 
misspelling for the sake of suggesting an etymology, it may be com- 
pounded of F. sot, a sot, foolish person, and briquet, borrowed from 
ital. brichetto, a little ass, dimin. of Ital. hricco, an ass. For the F. 
sot, see Sot. The Ital. hricco is prob. allied to briccone, a rogue, 
knave, supposed by Diez to be derived from (i. hrechen, to break, 
cognate with E. Break, as if the orig. sense were house-breaker or 
law- breaker, and so the word became a term of reproach. In that 
case, the orig. sense is • foolish young ass,’ or * silly knave,* hence a 
nickname, and finally an assumed name. 7. Cotgrave also spells 
the word soubriquet, and Littr^ and Scheler note the occurrence of 
soubzbriquet in a text of the 14th century with the sense of ‘ a chuck 
under the chin.’ Here soubz (mod. F. sous) answers to Lat. sub, and 
briquet is the same as E. brisket ; see Bub- and Brisket. Wedg- 
wood’s account of the word is as follows. ‘ Norm, hruchet, the bole 
of the throat, breast-bone in birds. Fouler sus V hruchet, to seize by 
the throat. Hence soubriquet, sobriquet, properly a chuck under the 
chin, and then “ a quip or cut given, a mock or flout, a jeast broken 
on a man,” [finally] “ a nickname ; ” Cotgrave. “ Percussit super 
mentonem faciendo dictum le soubriquet; ” Act a.d. 1335 in Archives 
du Nord dc la France, iii. 35. “ Donna deux petits coups appel^s 
soubzbriquets des dois de la main sous le menton ; ” Act a.d. 1335, 
ibid, in Hericher, Gloss. Norm. In the same way souharbe, “ the 
part between the chin and the throat, also a check, twitch, jerk given 
to a horse with his bridle, endurer une soubarhe, to indure an affront 
Cot.’ 8. Wedgwood’s account seems the right one. If so, the 
sense is * chuck under the chin,* hence, an affront, nickname. At 
the same lime, Cotgrave’s sotbriquet must be duq to a popular 
etymolo^. 

SOC, SOCAGEi, law-terms. (E.) See Soke. 

SOCIABDE, companionable. (F., — L.) In Shak. K. John, i. 
188. — F. sociable, ‘sociable;’ Cot.— Lat. sociabilis, sociable; formed 
with suffix -bilis from socia-re, to accompany. — Lat. socius, a com- 
panion, lit. ‘a follower.’ — Lat. base 50c-, allied to sec- or sek-, 
appearing in sequi ("^sek-wt), to follow ; all from ^SAK, to follow; 
see Bequenoe. Der. sociabl-y, sociable-ness, sociahili-ty. From Lat. 
socius is also formed the adj. socialis, whence £. social, with the adv. 
social-ly, also social-Hy, social-ise, social-ist, social-ism. Also socie-ty, 

L. L. L., iv. 3. 166, from F. societe, ‘ society,’ Cot;., which from Lat. 
acc. soeietatem. Also dissociate, associate. 

SOCK, a sort of half stocking, buskin. (L.) M. E. socke, Prompt. 
Parv.; see Way’s note. — A. S. socc; Wright’s Vocab.,i. 36, col. i, has: 

• Callicula [ — caligula], rocc,* a mere misprint for socc, as Somner 
correctly prints it in his edition of iElfric’s Gloss., p. 61, 1 . 11. — Lat. 
soccus, a light shoe, slipper, sock, worn by comic actors, and so taken as 
the symbol of comedy, as in Milton, L’ Allegro, 133. p. Perhaps 
allied to Gk. adrreiv \^^a&n-yeiv), to load, furnish, equip. Der. sock-et. 
SOCBZBT, a hollow intn which something is inserted. (F., — L.) 

M. E. soket, icing Alisaunder, 4415, — (XF. soket, given by Roque- 
fort only as (i) a dimin. of F. soc, a plough-share, and (2) a dimin. 
of F. souche, a stump or stock of a tree. p. [Of these, the F. soc is 
of Celtic origin ; cf. Vf. mek, a snout, a ploughshare, and with this 
word we have herq nothing to do.] But souche must be a variant of 
an older form 80« as shewn by the dimin. soket, and by the Ital. 
zocco, a stump or stock of a tree. Again, the Ital. zocco appears to 
be the same as Span, zoco, only used m the sense of wooden shoe or 
clog, Port, socco, a sock, wooden shoe, clog. The intercha^e of $ 
and z is not uncommon (initially) in Italian; thus Florio gives zof- 
coh, • a wooden pattin,* as a variant of soceolo, with the same sense. 
Cf. mod. F. soeque, a clog. y. Diez supposes all these words last 
mentioned to be alike drived from Lat. soccus, a sock, shoe. *1116 

. accident that shoes were frequently made of wood caused the extea* 
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^on of meaning to woOden shoe, dog, block of wood, log, stomp, ^ ^ throne. The soil may be that whereon a thing rests ; cf. F. w/, ‘soil, 
&c. We may particularly notice F. socle, a plinth, pedestal, used as foundation ; ' Cot. See Bole (i>, Sole (ij. The word eetile is 
an architectural term, ana coming very near to the idea of E. socket, connected. Doublets, sole (i), sole (a). 

whilst the corresponding Xtal. zoccolo means both a plinth and a BOIIi (a), to deHle, contaminate. (F.,«*L.) M. £. soilen, Ancren 
wooden shoe. 8. We may conclude that sock-et is a dimin. of Riwle, p. 84, 1. a3 ; P. Plowman, B. xiv. a. [Quite a distinct woi*d 
sockf notwithstanding the great change in sense. A * small wooden from M. £. sulen, and mod. £. sully.'] The sense is to cover with 
ahoe* gives no bad idea of a socket in which to erect a pole, mire; /o «oi 7^ lit. to betake oneself to muddy water, was a term 
&c. One sense of "E.shoe is ‘a notched piece in which something of the chase ; see Halliwell. -* O. F. soillier (lath cent., Littr^), F, 
rests* (Webster); used as a term in speaking of machinery. See souiller, *to soil,' Cot. ; whence *5e souiller (of a swine), to take 
Sock. soile, or wallow in the mire;' id.«-0. F. soil, souil; * soil, or souil de 

SOD, turf, a surface of earth covered with growing grass. (E.) sanziier, the soile of a wilde boare, the slough or mire wherein he 
‘ A sod, turfe, ; * Levins, ed. 1570. So called from the sodden hath wallowed ;* Cot. [Cotgrave also gives the same meaning to 
or soaking condition of soft turf in rainy weather or in marshy O.F. sueil, but this is really due to confusion; the last word properly 
places. That the connection with the verb to seethe is real is appa- means ‘ a threshold of a door,* and is treated of above, under 
rent from the cognate terms. + Du. zode, sod, green turf ; O. Du. Soil (i).] Cf. O. Ital. sogliare, ‘ to sully, defile, or pollute,* Florio ; 
zodf, * seething or boiling,’ also ‘ a sodde or a turfe : * Hexham, also so^liardo (mod. Ital. sugliardo), * slovenly, sluttish, or hoggish ;* 
Also contracted to zoo in both senses ; * zoo, a sod ; het water is aan id. Dier also cites Prov. solh, mire, sulhar, to soil ; and sulha, a 
de zoo, the water begins to seeth ; * Sewel. Note also O. Du. sood, sow, which last is (as he says) plainly derived from Lat. sucula, a 
a well (Hexham) ; so named from the bubbling up of the water, and young sow, dimin. of sns, a sow. See Sow. p. Similarly, he 
Cognate with A. S. sedfS, a well, a pit, from the same verb explains the F. souil from the Lat. adj. suillus, belonging to swine, 

O. Fries, satha, sada, sod, turf; allied to sath, sad, a well. 4. Low G. derived from the same sb. We may further compare Port, sujar, to 
sode, sod ; allied to sood, a well. + G. sode, sod, turf, allied to G. sod, soil, sujo, nasty, dirty ; and note the curious confirmation of the above 
broth, also, a bubbling up as of boiling water. See Seethe, Suds, etymology obtained by comparing Span, ensuciar, to soil, with Span. 
SOD, SODDEK; see under Seetne. I emporcar, used in precisely the same sense, and obviously derived 

SODA, oxide of sodium. (Ital., — L.) Modem ; added by Todd from Lat. porcus, a pig. Y- There is therefore (as Dicz remarks) 
to Johnson. — Ital. soda, soda ; O. Ital. soda, * a kind of fcamc ashes neither need nor reason for connecting soil with £. sully and its 
wherof they make glasses ; * Florio. Fern, of Ital. sodo, * solide, various Teutonic cognates. 8. It will be observed that the dif- 
tough, fast, hard, stiffe ;* Florio. This is a contracted form of Ital. ference in sense between soi7 (i) aground, and soil (2), sb.*mirc, is 
solido, solid ; see Solid. So called, apparently, from the firmness or so slight that the words have doubtless frequently been confused, 
hardness of the products obtained from glass-wort; at any rale, though really from quite different sources. There is yet a third 
there can be no doubt as to the etymology, since the O. F. sottlde, word with the same spelling ; see Soil (3). Der. soi7, sb., a spot, 
* saltwort, glasswort,’ can only be derived from the Lat. solida (fern, stain, a new coinage from the verb ; the old sb. soil, a wallowmg- 
of solidus), which Schcler supposes must have been the Lat. name of place (really the original of the verb), is obsolete. 49 * The A. S. 
glass-wort. There is no need of Littre’s remark, that the etymology solu, mire, is not the orig. of E. soil, but of prov. E. soal, sole, a dirty 
is ‘ very doubtful.* p. Note that the Span, name for soda is sosa, pool, Kent ; E. I). S. Gloss. C. 3. 

which also means glass-wort ; but here the etymology is quite SOIL (3), to feed cattle with green grass, to fatten with feeding, 
different, the name being given to the plant from its abounding in (F., — L.) See Halliwell ; the expression * soiled horse,* i. e. a horse 
alkaline salt. Sosa is the fern, of Span, soso, insipid, orig. ‘salt;* high fed upon green food, is in King Lear, iv. 6. 124. [Quite dis- 
from Lat. salsus, salt ; see Sauce. Der. sod-ium, a coined word. tinct from the words above.] Better spelt soul ; Halliwell gives 
SODEH, the same as Solder, q. v. * soul, to be satisfied with food.*-.0. F. saoler (Burguy), later saouler, 

SODOMY, an unnatural crime. (F.,— L.,««Gk.,-iHcb.) In * to glut, cloy, fill, satiate;* Cob Mod. F. mitfrr. — O. F. soo/, adj. 
Cot. — F. sorfomfr, * sodomy ; * Cot. So called because it was imputed (Burguy), later saoul, ‘full, cloied, satiated,* Cot. Mod.F.«otf/.« 
to the inhabitants of Sodom ; Gen. xix. 5. — F. AWomtf, Sodom. — Lat. Lat. satullus, filled with food; a dimin. form from snfwr, full, 
Sodoma.m^fjk. S(>5o/^a. — Hcb. Seddm (with initial ; explained satiated, akin to satis, enough. See Sate, Satiate, Satisfy, 

to mean * burning * in Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, cap. vii ; but this 801R£E, an evening party. (F., — L.) Borrowed from French, 
is quite uncertain. * A friendly swarry ;* Pickwick Papers, c. 36 ; spelt soiree in the 

SOFA, a long seat with stuffed bottom, back, and arms. (Arab.) heading to the chapter. — F. soiree, * the evening-tide,’ Cot. ; hence a 
‘ He leaped oft from the sofa in which he sat ;* Guardian, no. 167 party given in the evening. Cf. Ital. strata, evening- tide. Formed 
[not 1 98 J, Sept. 22, 1713. The story here given is said to be trans- as a fern. pp. from a (supposed) Low Lat. verb serare*, to become 
lated from an Arabian MS. ; this may be a pretence, but the word is late ; from Lat. serus, late in the day, whence Ital. sera, F. soir, 
Arabic. — Arab, suffat, suffah, ‘a sopha, a couch, a place for reclining evening. The orig. of Lat. serus is doubtful. 

uppn before the cioors of Eastern houses, made ot wood or stone;’ SOJOURN, to dwell, stay, reside. (F.,— L.) M.E. soiornen^ 
Rich. Diet., p. ^36, — Arab, root saffa, to draw up in line, put a seat Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 3, last line ; soiournen, Chaucer, 
to a saddle ; ibid. C.T. 4568. (Here 1=7.) — O. F. sojorner, sojourner, to sojourn ; also 

SOFT, easily yielding to pressure, gentle, easy, smooth. (E.) spelt seJorHer, sejourner (Burguy). Mod. F. ; cf. Ital. sog^ 

M.E. sofie, Wyclif, Matt. xi. 8, 9 ; Chaucer, C.T. 12035. “ A. S. giornare. This verb answers to a Low Lat. type subdiurnare*, com- 
sdfte, gen. used as an adv., Grein ii. 464. The adj. form is com- posed of Lat. sub, under, and diurnare, to stay, last long, derived 
monly s^fte (id. 423), where the d is further modified to d. -f O. Sax. from the adj. diurnus, daily ; see Sub- and Diurnal or Journal. 
sdfto, softly ; only in the compar. sd/iur ; Ileliand, 3302. + G. sanft, Der. sojourn er ; sojourn, sb., K. Lear, i, i. 48, M. E. soiorne, soiorn, 
soft ; O. H. G. samfto, adv., softly, lightly, gently. p. Root un- Barbour's Bruce, ix. 369, vii. 385. 

certain; but perhaps allied to Icel. sefa, O. Icel. svefa, to soothe, SOKE, 80C, a franchise, land held by socage. (E.) *Soe, signi- 
soften, one of the numerous derivatives from the ^ SWAP, to sleep ; fies power, authority, or liberty to minister justice and execute laws ; 
sec Soporific. % The G. sacht, Du. zacht, soft, can hardly be also the shire, circuit, Ot territory, wherein such power is exercised 
from the same root, or in any way allied. Der. so/t-ly, M. E. so/tely by him that is endued with. such a wKviledge or liberty;’ Blount’s 
(three syllables), Chaucer, C. T. 4209 ; so/i-ness, Layamon, 25549. Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. [Bl^t rightly notes the word as * Saxon,* 
Also so/t-en, in which the final -«i is added by analogy with length-en, but under socage gives a wrongll^rivation from F. soc, a plough-share.] 
&c.; the M.E. would only have given a later E. verb to soft-, and S6c\ sac was the poUW^vand privilege of hearing and de- 

cf. softe^ in Ancren Riwle, p. 244, 1. 27. The right use of soften is tennining causes and dispute^ Iti^^kg of forfeitures and fines, cxe- 
intransitive, as in Shak. Wint. Tale, ii. 2. 40. cuting laws, and administeringf'Jiritice within a certain precinct; see 

SOIL (i), ground, mould, country, (F., — L.) M.E. «o//e; spelt Ellis, Introduction to Domesdaj^ Book, i. 273. Sde or Sden was 
soyle, Allit. Poems, Morris, B. 1039. — O. F. soel, suel, later sueil, strictly the right of investigating or seeking, or, as Spelman defines 
‘the threshold of a door;* Cot. — Lat. solea, a covering for the foot, it, Cognitio quam dominus habet in curia sua, de causis litibusque 
a sole, sandal, sole of the foot, timber on which wattled walls are inter yassallos suos exorientibus. It was also the territory or pre- 
built. The Late Lat. so/tfo also means ‘ soil, or ground,’ by con- cinct in which the sacu and other privileges were exercised ; ’ Gloss, 
fusion with Lat. solum, ground, whence F. sol, ‘the soil, ground;’ to Thorpe’s Diplomatarium, at p. 394 of which we find; ‘ic in 
Cot. p. We cannot derive E. soil from F. sol, on account of the heom Jierofer saca and sdena * - 1 grant them thereover the privileges 
diphthong ; but it makes little difference, since Lat. solea, sole of the of sacu and sden. See further in Schmid, Die Gesetze der Angel- 
foot, and solum, ground, are obviously clos^ connected words, and sachsen, ed. 1858, p. 653. p. Etymologically, sac (A.S. sacu) is 
O. F. sol and sueil are coqfused. y. The root of Lat. sol'^a, the same word as E. sake ; the orig. sense is ‘ contention,* hence a 
Vo/«um is uncertain ; perhaps / stands for d, as in Lat. laeruma for law-suit, from A. S. sacan, to contend ; see Sake. Soke (A. S. sde) 
dacruma, and the root may be V SAD, to sit ; cf. Lat. solium, a scat, ^ is ‘ the exercise of judicial power,* end token (A. Sv s6cn, sdeen) is ‘ an 
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-enquiry ; * both these words are closely connected with mod. E. tnh, 
to investigate* and are derived from A. S, pt. t. of the same verb 
sacan ; see Seek. Hence Porisoken (ward) in London* which Stow 
explains by * franchise at the gate.* Der. soc^age^ a barbarous law 
term, made by adding the F. suffix -ag# (Lat. •aticum) to A. S. sde, 
(The 0 is long.) 

SOL ACS, a comfort, relief. (F.,wL.) M.K. solas. King AIL 
saunder, 1 . 14; Chaucer* C.T. 1371 3.— O.F. solaz, solace; Burguy. 
(Here z—rs.)— Lat. solatium, a comfort. >• Lat. solatus, pp. of solari, 
to console, comfort. (But some spell the sb. solacium, as if from an 
adj. solax * ; this, however, would still be allied to the verb solari.) 
p. Allied to saluare, struare, to keep, preserve.— V SAR, to pre- 
serve ; see Serve. Der. s( 4 aee, verb, M. E. solacen, P. Plowman, B. 
xix. 33, from O. F. solacitr, solacer, to solace (Burguy). And see 
console, 

SOLASST-GOOBIi, the name of a bird. (Scand. and E.) The E. 
goose is an addition: the Lowland -Scotch form is soland, which 
occurs, according to Jamieson, in Holland’s poem of the Houlate 
(Owlet), about a.d. 1450. [Here the d is excrescent, as is so com- 
mon after n ; cf. sound from F. sow.] — Icel. sula, a gannet, sola 
goose ; Norweg. sula, havsula, the same (Aasen). The Norweg. kav 
(Icel. haf) means * sea.’ p. As the Icel. sula is feminine, the 
definite form is sulan = the gannet ; which accounts for the final n in 
the E. word. Similarly, Dan. 50/ — sun, but «o/en»the sun; whence 
the Shetland word sooleen, the sun (Edmonston). 

SOLAR, l>elonging to the sun. (L.) ‘The solar and lunary 
year;* Ralegh* Hist, of the World, b. ii. c. 3 (R.) - Lat. so/am, 
solar. — Lat. sol, the sun. 4* Icel. sal. ^ Goth, sauil. 4- Lithuan. sdule. 
4 * Russ. solntsS. + W. kat/l (for saul). + Irish, sul. p. The allied 
Gk. word is atlpios, the dog-star, Sirius ; cf. a(ip 6 s, hot, scorching ; 
Curtius, ii. 171, The allied Skt. words are sura, sura, the sun* svar, 
the sun, splendour, heaven. All from -^SWAR, to glow; whence 
Skt. Bur, to shine, A. S. swelnu, to glow, prov. E*. sweal, to burn, and 
E. see Sultry. And see Serene. Der. solstice, q.v, 

SOLDER, a cement made of fusible metal, used to unite two 
metallic substances. (F.,-L.) Sometimes spelt soder, and usually 
pronounced sodder [sod'ur]. Rich, spells it soulder. * To soder such 
gold, there is a proper glue and soder ; ’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. 
xxxiii. c. 5. ‘I sowder a metall with sowlder, le soulde ; * Palsgrave. 
— O. F.soudure (14th cent., Littr(^), later also souldure, ‘a souldering* 
and particularly the knot of soulder which fastens the led [lead] of a 
glasse window ; * Cot. Mod. F. soudure, solder ; Hamilton. — O. F. 
souder, soulder (orig. solder), ‘ to soulder, consolidate, close of fasten 
together;* Cot. [Hence also M. E. souden, sowden, to strengthen; 

* anoon his leggis and feet weren sowdid togidere ; ’ Wyclif, Acts, iii. 
7.] — Lat. solidare, to make firm. — Lat, solidus, solid, firm ; see Solid. 
And see Soldier. Der. solder, verb, formerly soder, as above. 

It is usual to derive, conversely, the sb. solder from the verb ; 
this is futile, as it leaves the second syllable entirely unaccounted for. 
The O. F. verb souder yielded the M. E. verb souden, as shewn above, 
which could only have produced a modern E. verb sod or sud. In no 
case can the E. suffix -er be due to the ending ~er of the F. infinitive. 
The French for what we call solder (sb.) is soudure, and in this we 
find the obvious origin of the word. The pronunciation of final -ure 
as sr occurs in the common word figure, pronounced [fig'ur], which 
is likewise from the F. sb. figure, not from a verb. 

SOLDIER, one who engages in military service for pay. (F.,— L.) 
The common pronunciation of the word as sodger [soj’ur] is probably 
old, and might be defended, the / being frequently dropped in this word 
in old books. [Compare soder as the usual pronunciation of solder ; 
see the word above.] M. E. soudiour. Will, of Paleme, 3954; souder, 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 109, 1 . 14 ; schavaldwr, sodiour, 
souldier, Barbour’s Bruce* v. 305, and various readings. So called 
from their receiving soulde (i; <5, pay). ‘ He wolde paye them their 
souldye or wagis . . . [he] hadde goten many a souldyour ; * Reynard 
the Fox (Caxton's translation), ed. Arber, p. 39. — O. F. soldier (Bur- 
guy), also soldoier, soudoi«t\ Cot. has souldoyer, * a souldier, one that 
fights or serves for pay.* Cf^ Q. F. soulde, ‘ 'gay or lendings for 
souldiers ;’ id. Also F. soldat, a ijffidier, p Of these words, 
O. F. soldier answers tq Low Lirf, soldarius, a soldier ; the O. F. 
sou/dtf — Low Lat. soldum, pay: 4 iid F. soldat -soldaius, pp. of Low 
Lat. soldare, to pay. All from Lqw Lat. solidus, a piece of money, 
whence is derived (by loss of the latter part of the word) the O. F. 
sol, ‘the French shilling,* Cot, and the mod. F. sou. We still use 
L. s. d, to signify libra, soluU, and denarii, or pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The orig. sense was * solid * money. —Lat. solidus, solid ; see 
Solid. Der. soldier^like, sofdierHdUp, soldier-y. 

SOLE (i), the under side of the foot, bottom of a boot or shoe. 
(L.) M. E. sole, * Sole of a foot, Planta ; Sole of a schoo, Solea ; ' 
Prompt Parv. — A. S. sole, pi. solen (for eolan). *Solen, solese;* 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 36, cqI. i.— L at. so/so, the sole of the foot or of. 


U shoe. See Soil (1). Doublet, soil (1), which is the F. form* 
Der. sole, verb. 

SOLE (3), a kind of flat fish. (F., — L.) M. E. sole, ‘ Sole, fysche, 
Solia ; ’ Prompt. Parv. — F. sole, ‘ the sole-fish ; * Cot. — Lat. solea, the 
sole of the foot, the fish called the sole. The sole of the foot is taken 
as the ^pe of flatness. See Sole (i). 

sole (3), alone, only, solitary, single. (F.,— L.) M. E. sole, 
Gower, C. A. i. 330, 1 . 18.— O. F. sol, mod, F. seul, sole.— Lat. sdlus, 
alone. Prob. the same word as O. Lat. sollus, entire, complete in 
itself (hence alone). Sec Solemn. Der. sole~ly, sole-ness. From 
Lat. solus are also de-sol-ate, soli-loguy, soNt-ar-y, soli-tude, solo, 

SOLECISM, impropriety in speaking or writing. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 
In Minsheu and Cotgrave.- O. F. soloecisme, ‘a solecisme, or incon- 
gruity ;* Cot. — Lat. solceeismum, acc. of soloecismus. — Gk. aokoixiofJMs, 
sb. — Gk. aokottciCeiy, to speak incorrectly. — Gk. adj. adhoinos, speak- 
ing incorrectly, like an inhabitant of SoAot in Cilicia, a place colonised 
by Athenian emigrants, who soon corrupted the Attic dialect which 
they at first spoke correctly. Others say it was colonised by Argives 
and Lydians from Rhodes, who spoke a corrupt dialect of Greek. 
See Diogenes Laertius* i. 51 ; and Smith, Class. Diet. Der. solec-ist, 
solec-ist-ic-al. 

SOLEMN*, attended with religious ceremony* devout* devotional, 
serious. (F,,— L.) M. E. solempne. ‘In the solempne dai of pask ;* 
Wyclif* Luke* li. 41. Hence solempnely, adv., Chaucer* C.T. 276.— 

O. F. solempne (Roquefort) ; the mod. F. has only the derivative 

solennel. — Lat. solemnem, acc. of solemnis, older forms solennis, sollennis, 
yearly, annual, occurring annually like a religious rite, religious, 
festive, solemn. — Lat. soll-us, entire, complete; and annus, a year, 
which becomes ennus in composition, as in E. bi-ennial, (ri-ennial. 
Hence the orig. sense of solemn is ‘ recurring at the end of a completed 
year.* p. For Lat. annus, see Annual. The O. Lat. sollus is 
cognate with Gk. 5 Aos (Ion. oS\or), whole ; Skt. sarva, all, whole. 
The proposed connection with ^ SAR, to protect, is doubtful. See 
Curtius, ii. 171. Der. solemn~ly, solemn^ness ; solemn-ise, spelt solemp* 
nyse in Palsgrave; solemn-is~er,solemn~is’aMon i also M.E. 

solempnitee, Chaucer, C.T. 2704. 

SOL-PA, to sing the notes of the gamut. (L.) M. E. solfye, solfei 

P. Plowman, B, v. 423 ; Reliquiae Antique, i. 392. ‘^hey . . solfa 
so alamyre ’ * they sol-fa so a-la-mi-re; Skelton* Colin Clout, 107. 
To solfia is to practise singing the scale of notes in the gamut, which 
contained the notes named iit, re, mi, sol, fa, la, si. These names are 
of Latin origin; see Gamut. Der. solfeggio, from Ital. solfeggio, 
sb., the singing of the solfa or gamut. Also sol-mi-s-at^ion, a word 
coined from the names of the notes sol and mi. 

SOLICIT, to petition, seek to obtain. (F.,— L.) M. E. soliciten; 
spelt solycyte in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber, p. 70, 1 , 
24.— F. soliciter, ‘ to solicit ;’ Cot. — Lat. sollicitare, to agitate, arouse, 
excite, incite, urge, solicit. — Lat. sollicitus, lit. wholly agitated, aroused, 
anxious, solicitous. — Lat. S0//1-, for sollo-, crude form of O. Lat. sollus, 
whole* entire; and citus, pp. of ciere, to shake, excite, cite; see 
Solemn and Cite. Der. solicihat-ion, Oth. iv. 2. 202, from F. 
solicitation, ‘ a solicitation*’ Cot. Also solicit-or (soliciiour in Minsheu), 
substituted for F. soliciteur, ‘ a solicitor, or follower of a cause for 
another,’ Cot. ; from Lat. acc. sollicitatorem. And see Solicitous. 

SQLICXTOITS, very desirous, anxious, eager. (L.) In Milton, 
P. L. X. 428. EngUshed from Lat. solicitus, better spelt sollicitus, by 
change of -us to -ous, as in ardu-ous, strenu-ous, 8 cc. See Solicit. 
Der. solicitous-ly ; solicit’-ude, q. v. 

SOLICITUDE, anxious care, trouble. (F., — L.) In Sir T. 
More, Works,‘ p. I266 h. — F. solicitude, ‘solicitude, care;* Cot. — 
Lat. solicitudinem, acc. of solicUudo (better sollicitudo), anxiety. — Lat, 
sollicitus, solicitous ; see Solicitous. 

SOLID, firm* hard* compact, substantial* strong. (F., — L>) M. E. 
solide, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 17, 1 . 15. — F. solide, * solid;* 
Cot. — Lat. solidum, acc. of solidus, firn^, solid. Allied to Gk. oAor, 
whole* entire* and Skt. sarva, a^ll* whole ; see Solemn. Der. solid-ly, 
solid'-ness. Also solid-ar-i-ty, ‘a word which we owe to the F. Com- 
munists* and which signifies a fellowship in gain and loss, in honour 
and dishonour, . . a being, so to speak, all in the same bottom,* 
Trench, Eng. Past and Present ; Cotgrave has the adj. solidaire, ‘ solid, 
whole, in for [or] liable to the whole.’ Also solid-ify, from mod. F, 
solidifier, to render solid ; solid-ific^at-ion. Also solidd-ty, from F. 
solidity, yrhich from Lat. acc. soliditatem. From Lat. solidus are also 
cot\-solid-ate, ton-sols, sold-er (or sod-er), sold-ier, soli-ped. And cf. 
catholic (frond Gk. gAoy), kolo-caust. 

SOLILOQUY, a speaking to oneself. (L.) Spelt sdiloquie in 
Minsheu, ed. 1637. Englished from Lat. soliloquium, a talking to 
oneself, a word formed by St. Augustine ; see Aug. Soliloq. ii. 7, 
near the end. — Lat. soli-, for solo-, crude form of solus, alone ; and 
logui, to speak ; set Sole (3) and Iioquaoious. Der. soliloqu-ise^ 
.a coined word. 
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SOUPED, an animal with an uncloven hoof. (L.) 'Solipedx or^ 
firm-hoofed animals ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errors, b. vi. c. 6. $ 9. 
A contraction for solidiptdt which would be a more correct form.— 
Lat. solidiped^t stem of soUdipes^ solid-hoofed, whole-hoofed ; Pliny, 
X. 65 ; X. 73. — Lat. solidi-t for solido^f crude form of solidus, solid ; 
and pes, a foot, cognate with E.foot ; see Solid and Foot. 

80 LITAKT, lonely, alone, single. (F., — L.) M.E. sditarie, 
P. Plowman, C. xviii. 7. — O. F*. solitarie*, not found, but the correct 
form; usually solitaire, as in mod. F. - Lat. so/i7ari«m, acc. of soli-- 
iarius, solitary. p. Formed as if contracted from solitatarius*, 
from solitat^, stem of solitas, loneliness ; a sb. formed with suffix -/a 
from so/i-=BSo/o“, crude form of solus, alone; see Sole (3). Cf. 
heredit-ary, milit^ary from the stems her edit-, miliU ; also propriet-ary, 
sinularly formed from the sb. proprietas. Der. solitari-ly, •‘ttess. Also 
solitaire, from F. solitaire. And see soli^tude, so/-o. 

SOIiITUpS, loneliness. (F..-L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627.-F. 
solitude, * solitude;’ Cot. — Lat. £o/<7tt<fo, loneliness. •» Lat. soli- » solo-, 
crude form of solus, sole ; with suffix -tudo. See Sole (3). 

SOIiO, a musical piece performed by one person. (Ital., — L.) 

* Solos and sonatas;’ Tatler, no. 222 ; Sept. 9, 1710. — Ital. solo, alone. 
—Lat. solum, acc. of solus, sole; see Sole (3). 

SOIjMISATION, a singing of sol-mi ; see Sol-fa. 

SOIiSTICE, one of the two points in the ecliptic at which the 
sun is at his greatest distance from the equator ; the time when the 
sun reaches that point. (F., — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. solstice, 

* the solstice, sun-stead, or stay of the sun ;’ Cot. — Lat. solstitium, the 
solstice ; lit. a point (in the ecliptic) at which the sun seems to stand 
still. — Lat. sol, the sun ; and stit-um, put for statum, supine of sistere, 
to make to stand still, a reduplicated form from stare, to stand, cog- 
nate with E. stand; see Solar and Stand. Der. solstiti-al, adj., 
from F. solstitial or solsticial. (Cot.) 

SOZiITBIjE, capable of being dissolved. (F., — L.) Spelt soluble 
and solubil in Levins, ed. 1570. — F. soluble (13th cent., Littre). — Lat. 
solubilem, acc. of soluhilis, dissolvable. Formed, with suffix -bilis, 
from solu-, found in soln-tus, pp. of soluere, to solve, dissolve ; see 
Solve. Der. sdubili-ty, a coined word. 

SOliUTION, a dissolving, resolving explanation, discharge. (F., 

— L.) M. E. solucion, Gower, C. A. ii/86, 1. 5 ; it was a common 
term in alchemy. — F. solution, *a discharge, resolution, dissolution;’ 
Cot. — Lat. solutionem, acc. of so/ufro, lit. a loosing. — Lat. so/w/-tts, pp. 
of soluere, to loose, resolve, dissolve ; see Solve. 

SOLVE, to explain, resolve, remove. (L.) Not an early word. 
In Milton, P. L. viii. 55. — Lat. soluere, to loosen, relax, solve; pp. 
solutus. A compound verb ; compounded of so-, put for se-, or sed-, 
apart ; and lucre, to loosen. For the prefix, sec Sober. Lucre is 
from the base LU, to set free, appearing also in Gk, Mj-siv, to set free, 
release ; see Lose. Der. solv-able, from F. solvable, orig. * payable,’ 
Cot. Also solv-ent, having power to dissolve or pay, from Lat. 
soluent-, stem of pres. part, of soluere ; and hence solv-enc-y. Also 
solv-er; absolve, absolute, as-soil; dissolve, dissolute; resolve, re- 
solute. And see soluble, solution. 

SOMBBE, gloomy, dusky. (F., — L.) A late word; in Todd’s 
Johnson. — F. sombre, ‘close, dark, cloudy, muddy, shady, dusky, 
gloomy ;* Cot. It answers to Span. adj. sombrio, adj., shady, gloomy, 
from the sb. sombra, shade, dark part of a picture, also a ghost. So 
also Port, sombrio, adj., from sombra, shade, protection, ghost. And 
cf. Span, a-sombrar, to frighten, terrify. p. Diez refers these 
words to a Lat. form sub-umbrare*, to shadow or shade ; a conjecture 
which is supported by the occurrence of Prov. sotz-ombrar, to shade 
(Scheler). There is also an O. F. essombre, a dark place (Burguy), 
which is probably due to a Lat. form ex-umbrare *, and this suggests 
the same form as the original of the present word, a solution which 
is adopted by Littre. Y* Scheler argues that the suggestion of 
Diez is the better one ; and instances the (doubtful) derivation of F. 
sonder, to sound the depth of water, from Lat. sub-undare *, as well as 
the curious use of F. sombrer as a nautical term, ‘ to founder,’ to go 
under the waves. 8. We may conclude that sombre is founded 
upon the Lat. umbra, a shadow, with a prefix due either to Lat. ex or 
to Lat. sub, probably the former. See Umbrage. Der. sombre-ness. 

SOME, a certain number or quantity, moderate in degree. (E.) 
M.E. som, sum ; pi. summe, somme, some. ‘ Summe seedis ’ = some 
seeds; Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 4. * Som in his bed, som in the depe see* 
= one man in his bed, another in the deep sea ; Chaucer, C. T. 3033« 

— A. S. sum, some one, a certain one, one ; pi. sume, some ; Grein, ii. 
493. -f- Icel. stdmr. + Dan. somme, pi. 4* Swed. somlige, pi. ( — some- 
like). 4* Ooth. sums, some one. + O. H. G. sum. p. All from 
a Teut. type SOMA, some one, a certain one, Fick, iii. 31 1 ; allied 
to E. same; see Same. The like change from a to u (0) occurs in 
the suffix -some, which see. Der. some-body. Merry Wives, iv. 2. 121 ; 
sxme-how; some-thing"^A,S. sum iSing; some-time, M.E. somtime, 
X^ucer, C. T. 1245 ; some-times, formed from sometime by the addi-, 
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'tion of the adverbial suffix -s, the sign of the gen. sing., not of the 
nom. pi. (cf. needs, whils-t, twise. See.) ; some-what, M. E. somhwat, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 44, 1. 9 — A. S. sum hwcet ; some-where, M. E. som- 
hweer, Ormulum, 6929 ; some-whither, Titus Andron. iv. 1. II. 

•SOME, suffix. (E.) A. S. -sum, as in uynsum (lit. love-some), E. 
winsome. The same suffix appears in \ce\. fribsamr, peaceful, G. 
langsam, slow. Thus the orig. form is -SAMA, which is identical 
with Teut. SAMA, the same ; and winsome =» winsome, G. langsam 
—lo ng-sa me, and so on. See Winsome and Same. 

somersault, somerset, a leap in which a man turns 
heels over head. (F., — Ital., — L.) Commonly psonounced si/mmtfr- 
set, where set is a corruption of sault or saut. Spelt summersaut in 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, song 6 (R.) ; somersaut in Harington’s Ariosto, 
XXXV. 68 (Nares) ; see further in Rich, and Nares. — F. soubresault, ‘a 
sohresault or summersault, an active trick in tumbling;* Cot.— Ital. 
sopra salto ; where sq/>ra* ‘above, oner, aloft, on high,^ and salto — ‘ a 
leape, a skip, a iumpe, a bound, a sault Florio. — Lat. supra, above ; 
ana saltum, acc. of saltus, a leap, bound, formed from saltus, pp. of 
satire, to leap. See Supra and Salient. 

SOMNAMBULIST, one who walks in his sleep. (L. ; with 
Gk. suffix.) A coined word ; an early example is given in Todd’s 
Johnson, from Bp. Portcus’ Sermons, a. d. 1789. The suffix -is<»F. 
-iste, from Lat. -ista — Gk. -larffs ; as in hapt-ist. — Lat. somn-us, sleep ; 
and ambul-are, to walk. See Somniferous and Ambulation. 
Der. somnambul-ism. 

SOMNIFEROUS, causing sleep. (L.) ‘ Somniferous potions ; ’ 

Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, pt. i. sect. 2. memb. i, subsect. 5. 
Coined by adding suffix -ous (properly = F. -eux, from Lat. -osus) to 
Lat. somnfer, sleep-bringing. — Lat. somni-, for somno-, crude form 
of somnus. sleep ; and -fer, bringing, from ferre, to bring, cognate 
with E. Bear, verb. p. The Lat. somnus represents an older 
form sopnus*, cognate with Skt. svapna, sleep, and allied to sop-or, 
slera ; from ^ SWAP, to sleep ; see further under Soporiiio. 

SOMNOLENCE, sleepiness. (K., — L.) M.E. sowmofrnw, spelt 
sompnolence, Gower, C.A. ii. 92, 1. 13.— F. .som«o/e«ctf (Littr6); doubt- 
less in early use, though not so recorded. — Lat. somnolentia, better 
somnulentia, sleepiness. — Lat. somnulentus, sleepy ; formed with suffix 
-lentus (as in temu-lentus, drunken) from somnus, sleep, allied to sopor, 
sleep ; see Somniferous, Soporiiio. Der. somnolent, adj., from 
F. somnolent, Lat. somnulentus. 

SON, a male child or descendant. (E.) M. E. sone (properly a 
dissyllable) ; Chaucer, C.T. 79 ; older form sune, Ancren Riwle, p. 26, 
1. j. — A. S. sunu, a son; Grein, ii. 496. 4* Uu. zoon.'^ Izol. sunr, 
sonr. 4* Dan. son. + Swed. son. 4- G. sohn ; O. H. G. sunu. 4* Goth. 
sunus. + Lithuan. sunus. 4* Russ. suin*. 4* Gk. vl6s (/oravt6s). 4" Skt. 
sunu, a son. p. All from the Aryan form SUNU, a son ; Fick. 
i. 230. — V^U, to beget; as seen in Skt. su, su, to beget, bear, bring 
forth. I’hus son — one who is begotten, a child. Der. son-in-law ; 
son-ship ; a coined word. 

SONATA, a kind of musical composition. (Ital.,- L.) ‘An 
Italian sonata;* Addison, in Todd (no reference). — Ital. sonata, * a. 
sounding, or fit of mirth Florio. Hence used in the technical sense. 

— Lat. sonata, fern, of sonatus, pp. of sonare, to sound ; see Sound (3), 
and Sonnet. 

SONG, that which is sung, a short poem or ballad. (E.) M. E. 
song, Chaucer, C. T. 95. — A. S. sang, later form song; Grein, ii. 390. 

— A. S. sang, pt. t. of singan, to sing; see Sing. 4’Uii. zan^. 4* 
Icel. songr. 4" Swed. sing. 4“ Dan. and G. sang. 4“ Goth, saggws 
(=>^san^s). Der. songster, used by Howell, L’ Estrange, and Dry- 
den (Todd, no references) ; from A. S. sangystre (better sangestre), 
given in Wright’s Vocab. i. 72, as a gloss to Lat. cantrix ; formed 
with double suffix ss-tre from sang, a song ; as to the force of the 
suffix, see Spinster. Hence songstr-ess, Thomson’s Summer, 746 ; 
a coined word, made by needlessly affixing the F. suffix -esse (Lat. 
-issa, from Gk. -laaa) to the E. songster, which was orig. used (as 
shewn above) as. a feminine sb. Also singsong, Fuller's Worthies, 
Barkshire (K.) ; a reduplicated form. 

SONNET, a rimed poem, of fourteen lines. (F., — Ital., — L.) In 
Shak. Two Gent. iii. 2. 69. See ‘Songes and Sonettes* by the Earl 
of Surrey, in Tottell’s Miscellany. — F. sonnet, ‘ a sonnet, or canzonet, 
a song (most commonly) of 14 verses;’ Cot. ••Ital. sonetto, ‘a 
sonnet, canzonet;’ Florio. Dimin. of sono, ‘a sound, a tune;* 
F'lorio. — Lat. sonum, acc. of sonus, a sound ; see Sound (3). Der.. 
sonnet-eer, from Ital. sonettiere, ‘ a composer of sonnets,* Florio ; the 
suffix -eer (Ital. -iere) is due to Lat. suffix -arius. 

SONOROUS, loud-sounding. (L.) Properly sondrous ; it will 
probably, sooner or later, become s6noroits. *Son6rous metal;' 
Milton, P, L. i. 540; and in Cotgrave. Doubtless taken directly 
from the Lat. sonorus, loud-sounding, by the change of -us to ae 
in arduous, strenuous, and numerous other words. (The F. sonoreuxi 
.‘sonorous, loud,* is in Cotgrave ; this would probably have produced 
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an £. form sOnorous, the length of the Latin penultimate being lost 
sight of.] — I.at. sonor (gen. sonor^is)^ sound, noise ; allied to aomws, 
sound ; see Sound (it). Der. sonwous^ly^ *ness. 

SOON, immediately, quickly, readily. (E.) M. E. sane (dissyl- 
labic); Chaucer, C.T. 13443.-.A.S. sdna, soon; Grein, ii. 465.+ 

0. Fries, edit, sdn, 4 * O. Sax. sdn. 4 O. H. G. sdn. 0 . We find 
also Goth. suHs (or sdns), soon, at once, immediately, Matt. viii. 3. 
I believe the connection to be with E. «o, A. S. swd, from the pro- 
nominal base SWA, rather than with A. S. se, from the pronominal 
base SA. See Bo. 

SOOT, the black deposit due to smoke. (£.) M. E. sot (with 
long 0) ; King Alisaunder, 6636. - A. S. sd/, soot ; * Fuligine, sod/e,* 
Wright’s Voc. ii. 36, col. i ; we also find ge-s6tig, adj. sooty, and 
htsutiem, verb, to make dirty (Leo). 4 Icel. s6i. 4 Swed. sot. 4 
sod (for sot). 4 Lithuan. sddts, soot ; usually in the pi. form sddzei ; 
whence the adj. sodzotas, sooty, and the verb apsddinti, to blacken 
with soot, besmut. 0 . We find also Irish suth, Gael, suith, W. swta ; 
but these may be words not originally Celtic ; the Lithuan. form is 
valuable as shewing that the form soot is truly Teutonic. Root un- 
known. Der. soot-y, soot-i-^ness. 

BOOTH, adj., true ; sb., truth. (E.) The adjectival sense is the 
older one. M.E. soth (with long o), adj., true ; Pricke of Conscience, 
7687. Commoner as a sb., meaning ‘ the true thing,’ hence ‘ the 
truth;* Chaucer, C.T. 847. — A. S. sd^, adj., true (very common); 
Grein, li, 460. Hence s&h* neuter sb., a true thing, truth ; id. 463. 
The form stands for san'^S * the n being lost before the aspirate, 
as in tdiSt a tooth, which stands for tan<S * ; the loss of n causes the 
o to be long. 4 Icel* ^annr (for sanUr). 4 Swed. sann. 4 Han. sand. 
B. All from Teut. b.ase SANTHA, true ; Pick, iii. 318. And again, 
SANTHA is certainly an abbreviation for ASANTHA, orig. sig- 
nifying * being,* or * that which is,* hence that which is real, truth; 
a present participial form from the V same loss 

of initial a occurs in the Lat. •sens as found in pra-sens (stem 
pra^sent*), preserved in E. pre-seni ; and again in the Skt. satya, true 
(put for as-ant^ya ♦); so also we have G. sind^hot. .sun/ =« Skt. santi, 
they are, all answering to Aryan as-anti. In the Gk. Ireds, true, 
not only this initial a but also the following s has been, lost, so that 
4 t€< 5 j (for d<r-«T€dr) represents only the portion -ooth of the E. word. 
Hence Curtius says of hs6s that ‘the root is «y, to be [Aryan os]. 
The meaning “ true,” “real,” appears already in the Skt, participle sat, 
the shorter form for 6aii/«(a)saii^ (Lat. pr<B^sent~)* y. Hence 
we conclude that the very interesting word sooth meant orig. no more 
than ‘ being,* and was at first the present participle of AS, to be. 
See Are, Sssenoe, and Sin. Der. for- sooth, » for a truth, A. S. 
for sdtS, as in *wite })u for sdH'm know thou for a truth, .^dfred, tr. 
of Boethius, lib. ii. pr. 3, cap. vii. § 3. Also sooth-fast, true (obsolete), 
from A. S. sdfS/ast, Grein, ii. 463, where the suffix is the same as in 
stead-fast and shame-fast (now corrupted to shame-faced). And see 
sooth-say, and soothe, 

SOOTHE, to please with gentle words or flattery, to flatter, 
appease. (E.) The orig. sense is ‘ to assent to as being true,’ hence 
to say yes to, to humour by assenting, and generally to humour. 
^ Sooth, to flatter immoderatelie, or hold vp one in his talke, and 
affirms it to he true, which he speaketh ;’ Baret (1580). * Is’t good 

to soothe him in these contraries?’ Com. of Errors, iv. 4. 82. * Sooth- 
ing the humour of fantastic wits ; * Venus and Adonis, 850. Cf. the 
expression ‘words of sooth* Rich. II, iii. 3. 136. M.E. sdSien, to 
confirm, verify; whence isofSet, confirmed, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 261, 

1. S.mA.S. ge-s&Sian (where the prefix ge- makes no difference), to 
prove to be true, confirm ; Dooms of Edward and Guthrum, sect, 6, 
m Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 170. Cf. A.S. ges<5^, a parasite, flat- 
terer, In a gloss (Bosworth). — A. S. s6iS, true ; see Sooth. Cognate 
verbs occur in the Icel. sanna, Dan. sande, to verify, confirm. 

SOOTHSAIT, to foretell, tell the truth beforehand. (E.) In 
Shak. Antony, i. a. 5a. Compounded of sooth and say ; see Sooth 
and Say. We find the sb. soothsayer, spelt zop-zigger (in the O. 
Kentish dialect) in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 256, 1. 3 from bottom ; 
spelt sothsaier, Gower, C. A. iii. 164, 1 . 24. We also find the A. S. 
eh. sdtSsegen, a true saying, in iElfric’s Homilies, ii. 250, 1. ii; and 
the adj. sd^sagol, truth-speaking, Wright’s Vocab. i. 76, 1 . 18. Der. 
»ooth^say-er ; sooth-say-ing. Acts, xvi. 10. 

SOP, anything soaked or dipped in liquid to be eaten. (E.) M.E. 
top, soppe ; ‘a sop in wvn,* Chaucer, C. T. 336 ; spelt soppe, P. Plow- 
man, B. XV. 175.— A. o. soppa*, sopu not found ; but we find the 
derived verb soppigan, to sop, AiS. I^echdoms, ii. 228, last line, 
and the compound sb. sop-eupp§ (written s6p-cuppe), a sop-cup, in 
Thorpe's Dipiomatarium ^Evi Saxonici, pp. 553, 554; so that the 
word is certainly English. A. S. sopen*, not found, but the regularly 
formed pp. of the strong verb sUpan, to sup ; see Sup. 4 Icel. soppa, 
a sop ; soppa of vt/ni » a sop in wine ; from sopinn, pp. of supa, to 
sup; cf. also sopi, a sup, sip, mouthful. These Icel. forms make 


’the A.S. forms certain. 4 O. Du. soppe, ‘a sop;* Hexham. ^ Soup 
is a F. form of the same word, and has been borrowed back again' 
into some Teutonic tongues, as e. g. in the case of G. suppe, soup, 
broth. Der. sop, verb, sjielt soppe in Levins, from A. S. soppigan, to 
sop, mentioned above. Also sopp-y, soaking, wet. Also milk-sop » one 
who sui» milk ; see Milksop. Doublet, soup, a. v. 

SOPHIST, a captious reasoner. (F.,-iL., — Gk.) Not in early 
use ; Todd cites an example from Temple. It is remarkable that the 
form in use in old authors was not sophist, but sophister. Frith has 
sophisme, sophistry, and sophister all in one sentence ; Works, p. 44, 
col. 2. Shak. has sophister, 2 Hen. VI. v. i. 191. The final -er is 
needlessly added, just as in philosoph-er, and was probably due (in a 
similar way) to an O. F. form sophistre*, substituted for the true form 
j sophists, mm Y. sophists, ‘ a sophister ;’ Cot. — Low Lat. — Gk. 

I oopianffs, a cunning or skilful man ; also, a Sophist, a teacher of arts 
; and sciences for money ; see Liddell and Scott. — Gk. ao<i>i^€iv, to 
instruct, lit. to make wise. — Gk. wise ; allied to orig. 

* tasty,* hence of a keen, decided taste, and so clear, evident, sure. 
Further allied to Lat. sapere, to taste, whence sapiens, wise ; see 
Sapient. Curtius, ii. 64. Der. sophist-r-y, M. E. sophistrie, Chau- 
cer, Leg. of Good Women, 137, from F. sophisterie, ‘sophistry,* Cot. 
Also sophisi-ic, from Lat. sophisticus, which from Gk. ao^tarinds; 
sophist-ic-al, sophist-ic-al-ly ; sophist-ic-ate, used in the pp. sophisticatid 
by Skelton, Garland of Laurell, no, from Low Lat. sophisticatus, pp. 
of sophisticare, to corrupt, adulterate. Also sophism, (used hy Frith 
as above), from F. sophisme, ‘a sophisme, fallacy, trick of philo- 
sophy,’ Cot., which from Lat. sophisma=^Gk. aoptapa, a device, 
c^tious argument. Also philosophy, q. v. 

SOPOBIFEBOUS, causing or inducing sle^. (L.) ‘ Sopori- 

ferous medicines;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 975. Coined by adding the 
suffix -ous (properly »F. -eux, from Lat. -osus) to Lat. soporifer, 
sleep-inducing. — Lat. sopori-, crude form of sopor, sleep ; and -fer, 
bringing, from ferre, cognate with E. Bear, verb. p. Lat. sopor 
stands for map-or *, from ^ SWAP, to sleep, appearing in Skt. 
s^ap, to sleep, Gk. Hvvos, sleep, A. S. swefen, a dream ; see Curtius, i. 
360. See soporific and somniferous. 

SOPOBIFIC, inducing sleep. (L.) * Soporific or anodjme vir- 
tues;’ Locke, Human Understanding, b. ii. c. 23 (R.) A coined 
word, as if from Lat. soporificus “ ; from sopori-, crude form of sopor, 
sleep; and -ficus, causing, {lom facers, to make. See SoporiferouB 
and Fact. And see Somniferous. 

SOPBAHO, the highest kind of female voice. (Ital., — L.) A 
musical term. — Ital. soprano, ‘soveraigne, supreme, also, the treble in 
musicke;’ Florio. — Low Lat. superanus, sovereign; see Sovereign. 
Doublet, sovereign. 

SpBCEBY, casting of lots, divination by the assistance of evil 
spirits, magic. (F., — L.) M.E. sorcerie, Chaucer, C.T. 5177; 
King Alisaunder, 478. — O. F. sorcerie, casting of lots, magic. — O.F. 
sorcier, a sorcerer. — Low Lat. sortiarius, a teller of fortunes by the 
casting of lots, a sorcerer. — Low Lat. sortiare, to cast lots, used a. d. 
1350 (Ducange) ; cf. Lat. sortiri, to obtain by lot. — Lat. sorti-, crude 
form of sors, a lot; see Sort. Der. sorcer-er, Shak. Temp. iii. 2. 
49, where the final -er is needlessly repeated, just as in pouUer-er, 
tipholster-er \ the form soreer would have sufficed to represent the 
O. F. sorcier mentioned above. Also sorcer-ess, coined as a fem. 
form of sorcer-er by the addition of -ess (F. -esse, Lat. issa. Gk. -laaa) 
to the short form soreer as appearing in sorcer-y ; the M. E. sorceresse 
occurs in Gower, C. A. iii. 49, 1 . 24. 

SOBDID, dirty, mean, vile. (F., — L.) In Spencer, F. Q. v. 5, 33. 
— F. sordide, ‘ sordid ;’ Cot. — Lat. sordidus, vile, mean, orig. dirty.— 
Lat. sordi-, crude form of sordes, dirt, smuttiness, orig. blackness ; 
allied to E. swart and Swarthy; see Swarthy. Der. sordid-ly, 
-ness. 

SOBE, wounded, tender or susceptible of pain, grieved, severe. 
(E.) M. E. sor (with long o), grievous, Ancren Riwle, p. 208, 1 . 2 ; 
much commoner as sore (dissyllabic), adverb, Chaucer, C. T. 7961.— 
A. S. sdr, painful ; Grein, ii. 391 ; the change from d to long 0 being 
quite regular, as in stone, bone, from A. S. stdn, ban. 4 Du. zeer, sore ; 
also as adv. sorely, very much. 4 Icel. sarr, sore, aching. 4 Swed. 
sdr. 4 O. H. G. sdr, wounded, painful ; cf. O. H. G. sero, mod. G. 
sehr, sorely, extremely, very ; G. ver-sehren, to wound, lit. to make 
sore. p. All from Teut. base SAIRA, sore; Fick, iii. 313. 
Der. sore, ady., M. E. sore, A. S. sure, Grein ; sore-ly, sore-ness. Also 
sore, sb., orig. a neuter sb., and merely the neuter of the adjective, 
occurring as A. S. sdr (Grein), cognate with Du. zeer, Icel. sdr, Swed. 
sdr, O. H. G. ser, all used as sbs. Also sorr-y, q. v. 

BOBBEIj (1), a plant allied to the dock. (F., — M. H. G.) 
‘ Sorell, an herbe ; * Palsgrave.— O. F. sorel, ‘ the herb sorrell or sour* 
dock ; * Cot. Mod. F. surelle (Littrd). So named from its sour 
taste; formed with the suffix -el (Lat. -ellus) from F. si/r, ‘sowre, 
j, sharp, eager, tart;’ Cot — M. H. G. sdr, sour, cognate with E. 
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q.v. Hence also we find A. S. sdre, sorrel, Cockayne’s® SOT, a stupid fellow, a drunkard. (F.,«*C.?) M. E. so/, in early 
— * 1 :: . r. — a. o i Layamon, 114 a; Aucren Riwle, p.. 66 . 1. i ; in the sense of 
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f^echdoms, Gloss, to vol. ii ; from A*. S. stir, sour. 

SOBJEUBjIi (a), of a reddish-brown colour. (F., — Teut.) * Sorrell, 
colour of an horse, sorrel;* Palsgrave. He also gives: *Sorell, a 
yonge bucke ; * this is properly a buck of the third year, spelt sorel, 
L. L. L. iv. a. 6o, and doubtless named from its colour. A dimin. 
form from O.F. sor (Burguy), F. saur, adj. * sorrell of colour, whence 
Aarenc saur, a red herring,’ Cot. Hence saure, sb. m., ‘ a sorrell 
colour, also, a sorrell horse ; ’ id. Cf. Ital. sr ro, a sorrel horse, also 
spelt sauro; see Die2;.«*Low G. soor, sear, dried, dried or withered 
up; Du. zoor, ‘dry, withered, or scare,’ Hexham; cognate with E. 
Sear, adj., q. v. The reference is to die brown colour of withered 
leaves ; cf, Shakespeare’s ‘ the sere, the yellow leaf,’ Macb. v. 3, 23. 
The F. harene saur, explained by Cotgrave as a red herring, meant 
originally a dried herring ; indeed Cot. also gives F. sorer, ‘ to dry in 
the sinoak,* formed directly from Low G. stjor. 

SORROW, grief, afHiction. (E.) M. E. sorwe, Chaucer, C. T. 
1221 ; also sorse. Will, of Shoreham, p. 32, 1 . 7. — A. S. .wrg, sorh, 
sorrow, amxiety; gen. dat. and acc. sorge (whence M. E. sor^e, 
sorwe) ; Grein, ii. 4O5. 4- Du. zorg, care, anxiety. + Icel. sorg, care. 
4 Dan. and Swed. sorg. 4 G. sorge. 4 Goth, saurga, sorrow, grief; 
whence saurgan, to grieve. p. All from Tout, base SOKGA, 
care, solicitude ; Fick, iii. 329. Perhaps related to Lilhuan. sirg/i 
(i p. s. pr. sergu), to be ill, to suffer ; whence sarginti, to take care 
of a sick person, like G. sorgen, to take care of. y. It is quite 
clear that sorrow is entirely unconnected with sore, of which the orig. 
Tcut. base was SAIKA, from a ^ SI (probably ‘to wound’); but 
the two words were so confused in English at an early period that 
the word sorry owes its present sense to that confusion ; see Sorry. 
Dor. sorrtw-ful, answering to A. S. sorgful, Grein, ii. 466 ; sorrow- 
ful-ly, sorrow-ful-ness. 

SORRY, sore in mind, afflicted, grieved. (E.) Now regarded as 
closely connected with sorrow, with which it has no etymological 
connection at all, though doubtless the confusion between the words 
is of old standing. I’he spelling sorry with two r’s is etymologically 
wrong, and due to the shortening of the 0; the 0 was orig. long; 
and the true form is sor-y, which is nothing but the sb. sore with the 
suffix -y (A. S. -ig), formed exactly like ston-y from stone, hon-y from 
bone, and gor-y from gore (which has not yet been turned into gorry). 
We find the spelling soarye as late as in Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, 
iEn, ii. 651, ed. Arber, p. 64, 1 . 18. The orig. sense was wounded, 
afflicted, and hence miserable, sad, pitiable, as in the expression ‘ in 
a sorry plight.’ Cf. * a salt and sorry [painful] rheum ; * Oth. iii. 4. 
51. M. E. sory (with long 0 and one r), often with the mod. sense of 
sorrowful ; ‘ Sort for her synnes,’ P. Plowman, B. x. 75. Also spelt 
sary, Pricke of Conscience, 3468.— A. S. sdrig, sad; ‘sdrig for his 
synnum’ ~ sorry for his sins, Grein, ii. 392 ; sdr-nys, sorrow, lit. sore- 
ness, yElfric’s Homilies, 3rd Scr. vi. 321. Cf. sdr-lic, lit. sore-like, used 
with the same sense of ‘ sad.’ F ormed with suffix -ig (as in stdn-ig = 
ston-y) from A. S. sdr, a sore, ncut. sb., due to the adj. sdr, sore. See 
Bore. Cognate words appear in Du. zeerig, full of sores, Swed. sdrig, 
sore ; words which preserve the orig. sense. Der. sorri-ly, sorri-ness. 

80RT, a lot, class, kind, species, order, manner. (F., — L.) *Sorte, 
a state, sorte ; ’ Palsgrave. A fern, sb., corresponding to which is 
the masc. sb. sort, a lot, in Chaucer, C.T. 846. — F. ior/c, sb. fem. 
‘sort, manner, form, fashion, kind, quality, calling;’ Cot. Related 
to F. sort, sb. masc. ‘ a lot, fate, luck,’ &c. ; id. Cf. Ital. sorta, sort, 
kind, sorte, fate, destiny; Florio gives only sorte, ‘chance, fate, 
fortune, also the state, qualitic, function, calling, kinde, voca- 
tion or condition of any man,’ whence the notion of sort ( = kind) 
easily follows. * Sort was frequently used in the sense of a company, 
assemblage (as in Spenser, F. Q. vi. 9. 5), as lot is in vulgar lan- 
guage ; * Wedgwood. All the forms are ultimately due to Lat. 
sortem, acc. of «ors, lot, destiny, chance, condition, state. Probably 
allied to serere, to connect, and to series, order ; see Series. Der. 
sort, verb, L. L. L. i. i. a6i ; assort, q.v. ; con-sort, q. v. Also 
sort-er, sb. ; sort-anee, 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 11 ; sorc-er-y, q. y. 

80RT1R, a sally of troops. (F., — L.) A modem military term, 
and mere French. — F. sortie, an issue, going forth ;* Cot. Fem. of 
sorti, ‘issued, gone forth,’ id.; which is the pp. of sortir, ‘to issue, 
sally,’ id. Cf. Span, surtida, a sally, sortie ; Irom Span, surtir, ‘ to 
rise, rebound,’ Minsheu, obsolete in this sense. Also Ital. sortita, a 
sally ; from sortire, to make a sally, go out. 0 . According to 
Diez and others, Ital. sortire, to sally, is quite a different word frona 
sortire, to elect, the latter being plainly connected with Lat. sortiri, 
to obtain by lot ; whereas Ital. sortire, to sally, O. Span, surtir, to 
rise, answer to a Lat. type surrectire *, to rouse or rise up, formed 
from surrectum, supine oi'surgere, to rise; see Bource. We may 
further note Ital. sorto, used as the pp. of sorgere, to rise ; shewing 
that the contraction of surrectire * to sortire presents no difficulty ; 
nfi d see Rosort* 


‘foolish.’ We even find so/s«^ » sot-ship, i. e. folly, in the A.S. 
Chron. an. X131 ; ed. Earle, p. 260, 1. 8 ; but this is in the late Laud 
MS., and the word is rather to be considered as hVench, with the 
A. S. suffix >scipe. The entry ‘ Snttus, sot ’ is in an A. S. Glossaiy of 
the iith century; in Wright’s Vocab. i. 76, col. i. — O.F. and F, 
sot (fem. sotte), ‘ sottish, dull, dunsicall, grosse, absurd ; ’ Cot. We 
also find O. Du. zo/, * a foole or a sot, llcxham ; and Span, and 
Port, zote, a stupid person, blockhead. The O. F. sot is an old woid, 
occurring in the 12th century, and doubtless earlier. p. The 
origin is very doubtful; possibly Celtic; we find Bret, sot, sod, 
stupid, but it is not known whether this is a true Celtic word ; also 
Irish suthaire, a dunce, sutAan, a dunce, a booby, unless these words 
be due to the E. sot. [As to the form, cf. Irish suth, soot, with E. 
soo/.] We also find Irish sotal, pride, soitkir, proud; Gael, sotal,, 
pride, vainglory, whence the notion of ‘ foolish ’ may have arisen. 
See Diez, s. v. zote, where is also noted a proposed derivation from 
a Rabbinic word \choteh [or shotek], meaning * a fool ;’ but this is very 
improbable. It is known that Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, punned 
upon the words Scotus and sottus {Scot and so/), in a letter to Charles 
the Great; see Ducange, s.v. sottus, Der sott-Uh, sott-ish-ly, mtt- 
ish-ness. 

80 IT, a French copper coin, five centimes. (F.,— L.) Merely bor- 
rowed from F. sou; Cotgrave uses sous as an E. word. — O.F. so/,, 
later sow, ‘ the sous, or French shilling, whereof ten make one of 
ours;* Cot. The value varied.- Lat. solidus, adj. solid; also, as sb., 
the name of a coin, still preserved in the familiar symbols /. s. d. ( — 
libra*, solidi, denarii). See Solid and Soldier. Der. soldier, q. v. 
80 I 7 BRIQX 7 EIT, a nickname ; see Sobriquet. 

SOUGH, a sighing sound, as of wind in trees. (Scand.) Stany- 
hurst has sofwghing, sb., tr. of Virgil, JEn. ii. 631, ed. Arber, p. 

* My heart, for fear, gae sough for sough ; * Burns, Battle of Sheriff- 
muir, 1. 7.— Iccl. sugr, a rushing sound; in the comp, arn-sugr, the 
sound of an eagle’s flight. p. We also find M. E. swough, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1981, 3619 ; better swogk, as in Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 759, 
where it has the sense of ‘swaying motion;’ foimed as a sb, from 
the A. S. verb swdgan, to sound, resound, make a noise, as in sii/a'gaS 
ti/iWas *= the winds whistle ; Grein, ii. 516. [The A.S. sb. is sweg^ 
with mutation of 6 to <^.] Cf. O. Sax. swdgan, to rustle (Heliand). 
Probably (like sigh) of imitative origin. 

SOUIj, the seat of life and intellect in man. (E.) M. E. soule, 
Chaucer, C.T. 9010; also saule, Layamon, 27634; gen. sing, soule,. 
Gower, C. A. i. 39, 1 . 8 ; pi. soulen, Ancren Riwle, p. 30, 1 . 16. — A. S, 
sdwel,sdwol, sdwul ; also sdwl, sdwle; gen. sing, sdwle; Grein, ii. 392, 
4 Du. ziel. 4 Iccl. sdla, later form sdU. 4 L)an. si<Bl, 4 Swed. sjiil.^ 
G. seele. 4 Goth, saiwala. p. All from Teut. type SAIWALA, 
the soul. Origin unknown ; but the striking resemblance between 
Goth, saiwala, soul, and saiws, sea, suggests a connection between 
these words. Perhaps (as Curtius suggests) the word sea may be con- 
nected with ^ SU, to press out juice, which appears to be identical 
with ^ SU, to generate, produce. The Skt. su has the senses to pro- 
duce, generate, express juice (esp. the Soma juice),; and soul may thus 
signify ‘ life,’ as produced by generation. See Sea. y. Otherwise, 
from V SU, to stir up, toss about ; cf. Gk. adsiy, erctciv. Der. soul- 
ed, higk-soul-ed ; soul-less. Also soul-scot, A. S. sdwl sceai, Wright’s 
Vocab. i. 28, col. 2. 

SOUND (1), adj., whole, perfect, healthy, strong. (E.) M. E, 
sound, Chaucer, C.T. 5570. — A.S. sund, sound; Grein, ii. 494-4 
Du. gezond (with prefix ge-). 4 Swed. and Dan. sund. -j- G. gesund 
(with prefix -ge). Origin uncertain ; possibly connected with Lat. 
sanus, used with just the same meanings; see Sane. Der. sound-ly, 
sound-ness. 

SOUND (a), a strait of the sea, narrow passage of water. (E.) 
M. E. .^und, King Horn, 6a8, in Ritson’s Met. Romances, ii. 117; 
spelt sund. Cursor Mundi, 6a 1 . — A. S. sund, ( i) a swimming, (2) power 
to swim, (3) a stiail of the sea, so called because it could be swum 
across ; Grein, ii. 494. Hence A. S. sund-hengest, a sound-horse, i.e. 
a ship. 41 cei., Dan., Swed., and G. sund. p. Frona the Teut. type 
SUN DA, orig. a swimming, and doubtless put (as Fick suggest) for 
SWOMDA, by the common change from wo to u and the inevitable 
change of m to /t before the following d. Formed, with suffix -da, from 
sworn- or swum-, base of the pp. of A. S. swimman, to swim ; see Swim. 
Fick, iii. 36a. Dor. sound, the swimming-bladder of a fish ; spelt 
sounds, Prompt. Parv. p. 466 ; this is merely another sense of the same 
word ; cf. Icel. sund-magi, lit. sound-maw, the swimming-bladder of 
a fish. ^ We cannot admit a derivation of A.S. sund from 

sundor, separate ; it is like deriving wind from window, and indeed 
worse, since in the latter case there really is some connection. 
BOUND (3), a noise. (F., - L.) The final d (after n) is ex- 
crescent, just as in the vulgar gownd for gown, in the nautical use of 
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iHiund for M.E. boun (ready), and in the obsolete round, to whisper,' 
put for roun, M. E. soun, Chaucer, C. T. 4983 ; King Alisaunder, 
773 ; spelt son, Will, of Paleme, 30. — F. son, * a sound Cot. — Lat. 
wonum, acc. oisonus, a sound. *4* Sat. svana, sound. — 4/ SWAN, to 
sound, resound ; as in Skt. svan, to sound ; Fick, i. 256. Der. sound, 
verb, M. E. sounen, Chaucer, Cl. T. 567, from F. sonner, Lat. sonars. 
Also see son^ata, sonn^et, son-or-ous, per^son, par^-son, as-son~ant, con- 
son-ant, dis-son-ant, re-son-ant, re-sound, unison. 

BOUND (4), to measure the depth of water with a plummet, to 
probe, test, try. (F.,— Scand.) • I sownde, as a schyppe-man sowndeth 
in the see with his plommet to knowe the deppeth of the see, Je 
pilots i* Palsgrave.— h . sonder, ‘to sound, prove, try, feel, search the 
depth of;* Cot., cf. sonde, ‘a mariner^s sounding-plummet,* id. 
p. Diez supposes that this answers to a Lat. form submdare*, to 
submerge; a similar contraction possibly occurs in the instance 
of sombre as connected with sub umbra. If so, the etymology is from 
Lat. sub, under; and undo, a wave; see Bub- and Undulate. 
7. But the Span, sonda means, not only a sounding-line, but also a 
sound or channel ; and it is far more likely that the F. sonder was 
taken from the Scand. word sund, a narrow strait or channel of water ; 
see Bound (3). This is corroborated by the following entries in 
./Elfric’s Glossary, pr. in Wright’s Vocab. i. 57, col. r, * Bolidis, sund- 
gyrd;* and ‘ Cataprorates, sund-line.' So also : ‘ Bolidis, sundgyrd in 
seipe, (rtS'Se rdp i. met-rdp*^n sounding-rod in a ship, or a rope, i.e. 
a measuring rope ; id. ii. 1 1, col. i. Here bolidis represents Gk. 0oXis 
(gen. fioKlbos), a missile, a sounding-lead; and sund-gyrd - sound-yard, 
i.e. sounding-rod. Similarly sund-line must mean a sounding-line, let 
down over the prow {nard vp^pav). There is always a probability 
in favour of a nautical term being of Scand. or E. origin. We find 

• sund, sea,* even in Hexham’s O. Du. Diet. But it is remarkable that 
there is no trace of the verb except in French, Span., and Portuguese ; 
so that we must have taken the verb from French. Der. sound-ing. 

BOUP, the juice or liquid obtained from boiling bones, &c., 
seasoned. (F.,— Teut.) In Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 162. — F. soupe, 

* a sop, potage or broth, brewis ; ’ Cot. Of Teut. origin. — O. Du. 
sop, zop, * the brolhe or bruisse of porridge ; soppe, zjoppe, a sop, or 
steeped bread ; * Hexham. So also Swed. soppa, a sop ; words cog- 
nate with E. Sop, q. v. ^ The G. suppe is perhaps from the French, 
though the word was orig. Teutonic. See also Sup. 

SOuR, having an acid taste, bitter, acrid. (E.) 'Sour douj,* 
leaven ; Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 33. — A. S. sur ; ‘ sur ineolc * 5= sour milk, 
Wright’s Voc. i. 28, 1. 2, 4* zutir. 4 Icel. surr. 4 Dan. suur. 4 
Swed. sur. 4 O- G- H. sur ; G. saner. B. All from Teut. type 
SORA, sour ; Fick, iii. 327. P'uither related to W. sur, sour; Russ, 
surovuii, raw, coarse, harsh, rough ; Lithuan. surus, salt. Root un- 
known. Der. sour-ly, sour-ness; sour, verb. Cor. v. 4. 18 ; sour-isA. 
Also sorr-el (i). 

SOURCE, rise, origin, spring. (F., — L.) M. E. sowrs, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7935; said of the ‘rise’ of a bird in flight, id. 7520, 7523. — 
O. F. sorse, surse, sorce, surce, later source, ‘ a source,* Cot. Here 
sorse is the fern, of sors, the old pp. of sordre (mod. F. sourdre), to 
rise. The O. F. sordre is contracted (with intercalated d) from Lat. 
surgere, to rise. See Surge. Der. resource; and see sortie, 
resurrection, 

SOUSE, pickle. (F.,— L.) * A soused [pickled] gurnet ;* i Hen. 
IV, iv. 3. 1 3. M. E. sowse, souse. ‘ Hoc succidium, Anglice sowsse ; * 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 199, col. 2. Hence also M. E. sowser, another 
form of saucer ; id. 200, col. 1. In fact, souse is a mere doublet of 
sauce, F. sause, later sauce, • a sauce ; * see Sauce. Der. souse, 
verb, to pickle, immense in brine, plunge in liquid, esp. in dirty 
liquid ; hence, to deluge in rain, and even to plunge upon suddenly, 
strike, dash, or throw ; see Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 8, iv. 4. 30. * I sowse 
fvshe, I laye it in sowse to preserve it ; I sowse in the water, I sowce in 
the myar * f mire] ; Palsgrave. It seems to have been confused with 
the prov. E. soss, a mess of food, anything sloppy ; see Cesspool. 
^ Quite distinct from Swed, susa, to rustle, G. sausen, &c. 

SOUTR, the point of the compass where we .see the sun at mid- 
day. (E.) M. E. south, Chaucer, C.T. 4913. •• A.S. Grein, ii. 
493; also sii'iSa, sb. masc., the south, southern region; suiSan, adv., 
from the south.4Du. zuid, south ; zuider, southern (as in Zuider Zee, 
southern sea) : zuiden, the south. 4 Icel. su6r, old form also sunnr, 
south ; sunnan, adv., from the south ; cf. surrey, southern island, 
pi. Su^reyjar, Sodor, the Hebrides. 4 F)an. syd, south ; sdnden, 
Bouthem. 4 Swed. south ; soder, the south ; sunnan, the 
south. 4 O. H. G. sund, south, mod. G. sud ; O. H. G. sundan, 
the south, also, from the south, G. sUden, p. All from the 
Teut. base SUNTHA, south; whence Teut. SUNTHANA, adv., 
from the south (« A.S. siit^on) ; SUNTHRA, neut. sb. and adv,, 
the south, southwards ( * Icel. sudr, sunnr) ; and SUNTHRONYA 
(« southern, see below); Fick, iii. 334. y. Further, the type 
SUN-TH A is formed from SUN, base of Teut, type SUNNA, the , 


*sun ; the suffix -tha - Aryan -ta, so that the lit. sense is ‘ the sunned * 
quarter. See Sun. ^ The loss of n before th is common in A. S. ; 
so also tooth for toonth ; hence the u is long. Der. south-east, south- 
east-ern, touth-east-er-ly ; south-west, south-west-em, south^e$t-er-ly; 
south-ward (see Toward). Also south-ern, M. E. sothern, Chaucer, 
C. T. I734^» A.S. su9erne (Grein) ; cognate with Icel. subreenn and 
O.H.G. sundrdni; the last stands for sunda-rdni, i.e. running from 
the south, and hence E. south-ern is to be similarly explained ; see 
No rther n. Hence south-er-ly, put for south-ern-ly. 

SOUVENIR, a remembrancer, memorial. (F., — L.) Modem.— 
F. souvenir, sb., ‘ a remembrance ; ’ Cot. It is merely the infin. mood 
souvenir, ‘ to remember,’ used substantively; cf. Xieisure, Pleasure. 

— Lat. subuenire, to come up to one’s aid, to occur to one’s mind. — 
Lat. sub, prefix ; and uenire, cognate with E. come ; see Sub- and 
Come. 

80VEREI0N, supreme, chief, principal. (F., — L.) The g is 
well-known to be intrusive ; as if from the notion that a sovereign 
must have to do with reigning. We find * soueraigne power ; ’ Ham- 
let, ii. 2. 37 (first folio) ; but the spelling with g does not seem to be 
much older than about a.d. 1570, when we find soveraygne in Levins. 
Palsgrave (a. D. 1530) has soverayne. M.E. souerain (with u — 1/),* 
Chaucer, C. T. 6630 ; souereyn, Rob. of Glouc. p. 30, 1. 17. — O. F. 
saver ain (Burguy) ; later souverain, ‘ soveraign, princely;* Cot. — Low 
Lat. acc. super anum, chief, principal ; formed with suffix -anus from 
Lat. super, above ; see Super-. Der. sovereign, sb., a peculiar use 
of the adj. ; sovereign-ty, M. E. souerainetee, Chaucer, C. T. 6620, 
from O. F. soverainte, later souverainte, ‘ soveraignty,’ Cot. 

SOW (1), to scatter seed, plant. (E.) M. E. sowen, Wyclif, Matt, 
xiii. 3 ; strong verb, pt. t. sew, id. xiii. 31 ; pp. sowen, sowun, id. xiii. 
19. — A. S. sdwan, pt. t. setku, pp. sdwen ; Grein, ii. 392. The long d 
becomes long o by rule ; the pt. t. now in use is sowed, but the correct 
form is sew ; the like is true for the verb to mow (A. S. mdwan). 4 
Du. zaaijen. 4 Icel. so. 4 Dan. saae. 4 Swed. sd. 4 O.H.G. sdwen, 
sahen ; G. saen, 4 Goth, saian. p. All from a Teut. base SA, to 
sow; Fick, iii. 313. Further related to W. Aow, to sow; Lithuan. 
sett (pres. sing, seju, I sow) ; Russ, sieiate, to sow ; Lat. serere (pt. t. 
se-ui, pp. sa-tum). All from ^ SA, to sow ; of which the orig. sense 
was prob. ‘ to cast.* Perhaps even Skt. sasya, fruit, corn, grain, be- 
longs here ; Fick, i. 789. Der. see-d, q. v. ; and, from the same root, 
se-min-al, dis-se-rnin-ate. 

SOW (2), a female pig; an oblong piece of metal in a lump larger 
than a pig of metal. (E.) M. E. sowe, Chaucer, C. T. 2021 ; spelt 
zo^e (for soghe), Ayenbile of Inwyt, p. 61 ; suwe, Ancren Riwle, p. 304. 
The w is substituted for an older g. — A. S. sugu, contracted form sd ; 
Grein, ii. 493. 4 Hu. zog. 4 led. syr.4L)an. so.4i>wed. sugga, 50.4 
0. 11. G. su; G. sau. p. Referred by Fick to a Teut. type SOl ; 
iii. 324. The word is further related to numerous cognates, viz. W. 
hwch (whence E. Hog, q. v.) ; Irish suig ; Lat. sus ; Gk. vs or avs ; 
Zend hu, a boar (Fick, i. 801). All from the ^ SU, to produce ; as 
in Skt. su, to generate, to produce ; from the prolific nature of the 
sow. 2. In the sense of * a large mass of metal,* see explanation 
under Pig ; we find ‘ sowe of lecd ’ in Palsgrave. Der. sow-thistle, 
A. S. sugepistel. Gloss, to vol. iii. of A. S. liechdoms, ed. Cockayne ; 
also soil (2). And see swine. Doublet, hog, 

BOV, a kind of sauce. (Japanese.) ‘ Japan, from whence the true 
soy comes;* Dampier’s Voyages, an. 1688 (R.) And see tr. of 
Thunberg’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 1 2 1 , ed. 1 795 (Todd), * The Japanese 
. . . prepare with them [the seeds of the Dolichos soja, a kind of bean] 
the sauce termed sooja, which has been corrupted into soy ; ’ English 
Cyclopsedia. It appears to be a Japanese word, being the name for 
the bean whence soy is made. 

SPA, a place where there is a spring of mineral water. (Belgium.) 
Called spaw in Johnson’s Diet., and in Bailey, ed. 1735. The name, 
now generally used, is taken from that of Spa, in Belgium, S.W. of 
Li^jge, where there is a mineral spring, famous even in the 1 7th cen- 
tury. ‘The spaw in Germany;* P'uller’s Worthies, Kent. 'Spaw, 
Spa, a town in Liege, famous for medicinal waters ; * Coles’ Diet., ed« 
1684. 

SPACE, room, interval, distance. (F., — L.) M. E. space (dis- 
syllabic), Assumption of Mary, ed. Lumby, 178 ; Chaucer, C. T. 35. 

— F. es^e, ‘ space ; * Cot. — Lat. spaiium, a space ; lit. ‘ that which 
is drawn out.* — V SPA, to draw out ; cf. Gk. avduv, to draw, draw 
out, Skt. sphdy, to swell, increase, sphdta, enlarged. See Span. 
Der, space, verb ; spac-i-ous, from F. spacieux (for which Cot. has 
* spatieux, spacious *), from Lat. spatiosus, roomy ; spac*i-ous-ly, spac-i- 
ous-ness. ^ The prefixed e in F. espace is due to the difficulty of 
sounding words beginning with sp in French ; in English, where there 
is no such difficulty, the e is dropped. 

SPADE, an instrument to dig with. (£.) M.E. spade (dis- 
syllabic). Chaucer, C. T. ^55 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 384, 1. 16. — A.S. 
^speedu} * Vanga, vel fossorium, speedu,* Wright’s Vpc. i. 84, col. 3| 
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later spade, id. 94, col. 2. Also spada, id. 16, col. i. + l^u. spade. + < 
Icel. sy>a 'i.-f»Dan. and Swed. spad€.<^G. spate, spaien. 4 * Ok. atrd$fj, a 
broad blade, of wood or metal, a spatula, blade of an oar, blade of a 
sword, spathe or sheath of a flower (whence Lat. spatka was bor- 
rowed, which further gave rise to F. ^pee, O. F. espee, a sword). 
p. All from V SPA, to draw out, extend ; the implement being 
named from its broad flat surface; see Span. Der. spade (at 
cards) ; spaddle, the same ivord as paddle (2), q. v. ; spat-uAa, q. v. ; 
spad^ille, spelt spadillio in Pope, Rape of the Lock, iii. 49, the ace of 
spades at the game of quadrille, F. spadille, borrowed from Span. 
espadilla, a small sword, the ace of spades, dimin. of spada, a sword, 
from Lat. spatha Gk. <Tvd$rf. And see epaulet. 

SFAliFEEN, a mean fellow. (Irish.) Sometimes introduced 
into novels relating to Ireland. — Irish spailpin, a mean fellow, rascal, 
stroller; {toxh spailp, a beau, also pride, self-conceit.+Gael. spailpean, 
a beau, fop, mean fellow ; from spailp, pride, self-conceit ; cf. spailp, 
verb, to strut, walk affectedly. 

SFAN, to measure, extend over, grasp, embrace. fE.) M. E. 
spannen, very rare. * Thenne tlie kinge spanes his si)ere * — then the 
king grasps his spear; Avowyng of Arthur, st. xiii. 1 . 1. — A. S. spannan 
(pt. t. sptnn), to bind ; gespannan, to bind, connect ; Grein, ii. 467, i. 
456.+O. H.G. spannan, to extend, connect, a strong verb, pt. t. spian ; 
hence G. spannen, weak verb. Further related words apjiear in the 
Du. spannen, pt. t. spande (weak), but pp. gespannen (strong), to 
stretch, span, put horses to ; Dan. sptende (for spanne), to stretch, 
strain, span, buckle ; Swed. sp’dnna, to stretch, strain, draw, extend ; 
Icel. spenna ( = spannja, a causal form), to span, clasp. P. All 
from the Teut. verb SPANNAN, to extend, orig. a reduplicating verb 
with pt. t. spespann; Fick, iii. 352. The base SPAN is extended 
from -(/SPA, to span, extend; whence Gk. <Tjrd«v, to draw, draw 
out, Lat. spat-ium, extension, space, Skt. sphdy, to swell, enlarge, 
sphdta, enlarged, &c . ; Fick, i. 829. And see Spin, Space, 

Speed. Der. span, sb., a space of about 9 inches, the space from 
the end of the thumb to the end of the little finger when the fingers 
are most extended, also, the stretch of an arch or a space of time, 
from A. S. span (better spann) ; we find ‘ span, vel hand~bred‘ = span, 
or hand-breadth, in Wright’s Voc. i. 43, col. 2 ; so also Du. span, 
Icel. spbnn, Dan. spand (for spantiS, Swed. spann, G. spanne. Hence 
span-long, Ben Jonson, Sad .Shepherd, Act ii. sc. 2, 1 . 23 from end ; 
span-counter, a game, 2 Hen. VI, iv. 2. 166. ^ For span-new, see 

that word, which is unconnected with the present one. 

8F ANGLE, a small plate of shining metal. (E.) M.E. spangel, 
of which the sense seems to have been a lozenge- shaped spangle 
used to ornament a bridle ; see Prompt. Parv., p. 313, note 3, and p. 
467, note I. It is the dimin. oi spang, a metal fastening; with suffix 
-el (which is commonly French, but occasionally English, as in kern-el 
from corn), ‘ Our plumes, our spangs, and al our queint aray ; ’ 
Gascoigne, Steel Glas, 377 ; ‘ With glittering spangs that did like 
starres appeare,' Spenser, F.Q. iv. 11. 45. — A. S. spange, a metal 
clasp or fastening, Grein, ii. 46; ; also gespong, id. i. 456. + O. Du. 
spange-, * een spange van metael, a thinne peece of mettle, or a 
spangle ; * Hexham ; * een spange-maecker, a buckle-maker or a 
spangle-maker,* id.+ Icel. spSng, explained by ‘ spangle,* though it 
seems rather to mean a clasp. + G. spange, a brooch, clasp, buckle, 
ornament. p. Root uncertain ; the sense of ‘ clasp ’ suggests 
that it was early regarded as connected with the verb to span, since 
the G. spannen has the sense of ‘ tie * or ‘ fasten ; ’ but the E. spangle 
is always regarded as involving the sense of ‘ glittering,’ cf. prov. E. 
sponged, variegated, spanky, showy (Halliwell). The form of the 
root is rather spag or spang than span, and the sense of ‘ glitter * 
appears in Lithuan. spinge/i, to glitter (Schleicher), not noted by 
Nesselmann, who only gives the form spind'eii, to shine, spindulys, 
sunshine. It is probable that the root is -/ SPAG, to shine, which 
Fick assumes to account for Gk. 0^770#; see Fick, i. 831. The 
Lithuan. forms spogalas, brightness, spiguls, shining, are of import- 
ance in this connection, and are cited by Fick and Vanicek ; but 
they do not appear in Nesselmann. And note Gael, spang, a 
spangle, anything shining or sparkling. 

8FANIEL, a Spanish dog. (F., — Span., — I..) M.E. spaniel, 
Chaucer, C. T. 5849 ; sj^lt spaynel in five MSS., Group D, 267 ; 
spane^eole, WrignPs Voc. i. 187. — O.F. espagneul, ‘a spaniel ;* Cot. 
—Span. es0a»o/, Spanish. — Span. Espaua, Spain. — Lat. Hispania, 
Spam. The origin of the name of the country is unknown. 

toANK, to beat or slap. (E.) • Spank, a hard slap ; to move 

energetically ; Spanker, a man or animal very large, or excessively 
active ; Spanking, large, lusty, active,* &c. ; Halliwell. An E. word, 
though not found in old authors. + Low G. spakkern, spenkem, to run 
and ^ring about quickly. p. Both from a Teut. base SPAK, 
significant of quicK motion or violent action. Compare the roots 
SPAD and SPAR, both significant of quick motion ; Fick, i. 831. 
Per. spank-er, an after-sail in a barque. 
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> SFAN-NBW, entirely new. (Scand.) M. E. Havelok, 

968; Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1671 ; spon-neowe, K. AUsaunder, 4055. 
(The term is Scand., not E. ; otherwise it would have been spoon-new 
which is the corresponding E. form, as will appear). — Icel. spdtmyr, 
also spdn^r, span-new ; comj)ounde(l of .spann, a chip, shaving, made 
by a plane, knife, or axe ; and nyr, new, cognate with E. New, q.v. 
Another sense of Icel. spann is a six)on ; see Spoon. 4* M. H.G, 
spdnniuwe (E. Muller), answering to mod. G. spanneu (id.); from 
M. H. G. span, G. span, a chip, sjdinter, and niuwe or neu, new. 
p. Wo also use the phrase and span new, which is also of Scand. 
origin; see the very numerous phrases of this character given by Rietz, 
who instances spik-sp&ngende ny, completely new, answering to Swed. 
till splint och sp&n ny, with its varying forms spingspAngnnde ny, 
sprit tspdngande ny, splittspdngande ny, and 18 more of the same cha- 
racter. So also Du. spikspeldernieuw, lit. spick-and-spill-ncw ; since 
speld is a spill or splinter. So also Swed. spillerny, lit. sj>ill-new. So 
also Dan. splinierny, lit. splinter-new. The Swed. and Du. sptk are 
forms of Spike ;» hence spick and span spike and chip new. 
All the terms ‘signify fresh from the hands of the workman, fresh cut 
from the block, chip and splinter new ; * Wedgwood. 

SFAR(i), abeam, bar, rafter; a general term for yards, gaffs, &c. 
(E.) M.E. sparre (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C.T. 992. The A. S. sb. 
is not found, but the word is doubtless K. ; we find the derived verb 
sparrian, to fasten with a bar, to bolt, ns in * gesparrado dure ’ = the 
door being fastened, Matt. vi. 6 (Lindisfame MS.). 4* Du. spar. 4* 
Icel. sparri, s 0 ffrra. 4* i^*t*'* Swed. sparre. ^ O.W.G. sparro; 
M. H. ti. sparre ; G. sparren, Cf. also Gael, and Irish sparr, a spar, 
joist, beam, rafter. 6. The orig. .sense seems to have been slick 
or pole, perhaps used by way of weapon; it is almost certainly 
rclatctl to Spear, q. v. For the probable root, see Spar (3). Der. 
.spar, verb, to fasten a door, bar it, 1 *. Plowman, B. xix. 162 (foot- 
note). 

SPAH ( 2 ), a kind of mineral. (E.) An old prov. E. mining-term; 
sp'elt sparr in Manlove’s Liberties and Customs of the Lead-mines, 
A.D. 1653, 1 . 265 (E. I). S. Gloss. B. 8). — A. S. spar, found in the com- 
pound spar-stdn (spar-stone) ; ‘ Greta argentea, spar-stdn ;’ Wright’s 
Voc. i. 37, col. 2, 1 . 2 ; * Gipsus, sparen,* id. ii. 109 (8th cent.) Cf. G. 
spnrkalk, plaster. p. The true G. name is spat or spath ; this is a 
different word, and prob. connected with G. spaten, a spade (cognate 
with E. Spade), from the flaky nature of spar. The sense of the A.S. 
spar-stdn may be * bar-stone,’ from its crystalli.sation; if so, spar (2) is 
really the same word as spar (i). See Spar (i). Der. sparr-y. 

SFAR(3), to box with the hands, dispute, wrangle. (F.,— Tout.) 
‘To sparre, as cocks do, confligere Levins (1570). It was thus a 
term in cock-fighting, and orig. used of striking with the spurs, as 
cocks do. Many terms of the chase and sports are F., and this is 
one of them. — O. F. esparer, ‘ to fling or yerk out with the heels, as 
a horse in high manage ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. iparer. little used (Idttr^) ; 
which Liltre connects with Ital. sparare, of which one sense is ‘ to 
kick; * but this must lx; a different word from Ital. sparare ( = Lat. 
exparare), to unfurnish, to let off a gun. p. I suppose O. F. 

esparer to be of Teut. origin ; from Low G. sparre, sb., a struggling, 
striving, Bremen Wdrtcrbuch, iv. 945. Cf. G. sicA sperren, to strug- 
gle against, resist, oppose ; which Fick refers to the widely spread 
^SPAR, to tremble, quiver, throb, vibrate, jerk, used of rapid 
jerking action. From this root are Skt. sphur, to throb, to struggle ; 
Gk. aitaiptiv {^ondp-ysiv), davaipeiv, to struggle convulsively, and 
prob. Lat. spernere, to despise, as well as E. Spur, Spum, Spear, 
Sprawl, and even (by loss of initial s) the words Falestra, Pal- 
pable, Palpitate, and perhaps Poplar. The cognate Lithuan. 
word is spirit, to stamp, kick, strike out with the feel, rc.sist, which 
exactly brings out the sense; so also E. spurn. The Russ, sporite, to 
quarrel, wrangle, spor', a dispute, bear a striking rc.scmblancc to the 
E. wonl. See Curtius, i. 358; Fick, i. 831. Der. sparr-er, sparr-ing. 
And see spar\i), spari^i), spare, sparse, spear, spur, spurn. ^ Malm 
refers us to A.S^ tipyrian, but this means ‘ to track out,' Lowland 
Scotch speir, and is related to spur; the root is tlie same. 

SPARE, frugal, scanty, lean. (E.) M.E. spar (rare); *vpon 
spare wyse ’ — in a sparing manner, temperately ; Gawain and the 
Grcne Knight, 901. — A.S. .v0<rr, spare, sparing ; found in the com- 
pounds spar-hynde, sparing, sper-lic, frugal, spetrnis, frugality, all in 
various glosses (Leo) ; the derived verb spartan, to spare, is not 
uncommon ; Grein, ii. 467. 4* Icel. sparr, sparing. 4 * pan. spar- in 
sparsom, thrifty. 4* Swed. spar- in sparsam. 4* G. spar- in spdrlieh, 4* 
Gk. oirapvds, rare, lacking. And cf. Lat. little, sparing, 

parcere, to spare ; which have lost initial s. p. The orig. sense 
seems to have been scanty, or thinly scattered; from -/SPAR, to- 
scatter, whence Gk. evtipftv, to scatter, to sow, G. spreu, chaff; and 
this is only a particular sense of the wide spread ^SPAR, to quiver;' 
see Spar (3). See Curtius, i. 358 ; Fick, iii. 354. Der. spare, terb, 
M.E. sparen, Chaucer, C.T, 6919, from A.S. spartan (Grein), 
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above ; cognate with Du. and G. sparen, Icel. and Swed. spara^ Dan. 
ipare, and allied to Lat. parcere. Also spart^nesSf spare-rib ; spar-ing, 
spnr-ing‘ly. 

SPA]SK (i), a small particle of fire. (E.) M.E. sparlte, Havelok, 
91. — A. S. spearcot AElfred, tr. of Boethius, lib. iii. c. 12 ; cap. xxxv. 
§ 5. (Here spmrca stands for an older sparca*.) + O. Du. sparcke 
(Hexham). + Low G. sparke ; Brem. Wort. p. So called from 
the crackling of a fire-brand, which throws out sparks ; Icel. spraka, 
Dan. sprage, to crackle. The Teut. base SPKAK corresponds to 
Aryan SPA KG, to make a noise, crackle, burst with a noise, 
appearing in Lithuan. spragiti, to crackle like burning fir-wood, Gk. 
ajjapayos^ a cracking, crackling, Ski. sphurj, to thunder. This 
i^SPAKG is an extension of -^SPAK, to quiver ; cf. Skt. sphur, to 
quiver, with Skt. sphurj, to thunder. Sec Speak, and Spark (2). 
Der. spark-le^ a little spark, with ciimin. .suffix -le for -el (cf. hern-el 
from corn), M.E. sparcle, Chaucer, C. T. 13833; also sparh-le, verb, 
M. E. sparhlen, C. T. 2166. 

SPAHKl (2), a gay young fellow. (Scand.) In Shak. ii. i. 25. 
The same word as Wdtsh. sprach, lively. M. E. sparhlich, adv., also 
spelt sprackliche; P. Plowman, C. xxi. 10, and footnote. — Icel. 
sparhrt lively, sprightly, also sjiclt t^prttkr^ by the shifting of the r so 
common in E. and Scand. Hence Icel. i^prMigr^ which = M. PI 
eprachlichtf adj. 4 ' Swcd. dial, spriiker^ sprak^ sprdg^ cheerful, talka- 
tive (Rietz) ; Norweg. t^prcek, ardent, cheerful, lively (Aasen). p. Per- 
haps the orig. sense was ‘talkative,’ or * noisy,’ from Teut. base 
SPRAK, to make a noise, also to speak ; see Speak, and Spark (1). 
^ The prov. E. sprack is pronounced sprag by Sir Hugh, Merry 
Wives, iv. 1 . 84. 

SPARROW, a small well-known bird. (E.) M.E. sparwe, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 628; s/>armc, Wyclif, Matt. x. 29. — A. S. spearwa (for 
sparwa)t Matt. x. 29. + Icel. spiirr (rare). + Dan. spnrv. + Swed. 
sparf, 4 - G. 11 . G. sparo (gen. sparva)^ also sparwe; M. H. (j. spar ; 
whence G. sper-ling, a sjjarrow, with double dimin. suffix -l-ing. + 
Goth, sparwa. p. All from leut. type SPARWA, a sparrow; 
lit. * a flulterer ; * from V SPAR, to quiver, hence, to flutter ; see 
Spar (3). This is shewn by comparing Lithuan. sparwa^ a gad-fly 
(from its fluttering) ; and Lithuan. sparnas, a bird’s wing, a fish’s fin, 
the leaf of a folding door (from the movement to and fro). Der. 
sparrmv-hawk^ M.E. sperhauke^ P. Plowman, B. vi. 199, A. S. spear- 
hqfoct Wright’s Voc. i. 62, col. 1, short for spearwahafoc*^ as shewn 
by the cognate words, viz. led. sparrhaukr (where sparr- is the stem 
of spbrr)t Swed. sparfhok (from sparf)^ Dan. spurvehdg (from spurv\ 
O. H. G. sparwdri ( » sparrow-cr), in mod. G. corrupted to sperber, 
SPARSE!, thinly scattered. (L.) Modern ; yet the verb sparse^ 
to scatter, occurs as early as 1536 (see Todd); and Spenser has 

* spersed aire,* F. Q. i. i. 39. — Lat. sparsus (for sparg-sus) i pp. of 
Mpargere^ to scatter, sprinkle. — SPARK, to sprinkle; cf. Skt. s/r/f, 
to sprinkle ; an extension of SPAR, to scatter (Gk. arrtipeiv). See 
Spare, Sprinkle. Der. sparse-ly, -ness. Also asperse, disperse, 
inter-tperse. 

SPASM, a convulsive movement. (F., — L., — Gk.) ‘Those who 
have their necks drawnc backward . . with the spastne ; ’ Holland’s 
Pliny, b. xx. c. 5 ; ed. 1634, 4 ' d. — F. spastne, ‘ the cramp;’ Col. 

— Lat. spasmum, acc. of — Gk. <riraapi. 6 s, a spasm, convulsion. 

— Gk. im 6 ,(iv,Xo draw, pluck. — ^^SPA, to draw, extend; see Span, 
Spin. Der. spasm-od-ic, formed with suffix -ic from Gk. adj. airacr/t- 
dilk-rit, convulsive ; spasm-od-ic- al, spasm-od-ic-al-ly. 

SPAT, the young of shell-fish. (E.) In Webster. Formed fiom 
spat, the pt. t. of spit ; see Spatter. And compare Spot. 

SPATS, a river-flood. (C.) ‘ While crashing ice, borne on the 

roaring Burns, Brigs of Ayr. And see Jamieson. From the 

Gaelic, but not given in Macleod and Dewar; the corresponding 
Irish word is speid, a great river-flood. 

SPATTXjR, to besprinkle, sjnt or throw out upon. (E.) 1 . ‘Which 
th’ offended taste With spattering noise rejected;’ Milton, P. L. x. 
567. Here Milton uses it for sputter, the frequentative of Spit (2), 
q. V. 2 . The usual sense is to be-spot, and it is a frequentative 
form, wdth suffix -er, formed from Spot, q. v. An equivalent word 
is M.E. spatlen (Stratmannh whence the sb. spot lunge, spitting, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 188, 1 . to. Cf. A. S. spdtl, spittle, John, ix. C, spelt 
Mpotil in Wyclif. 

SPATUIjA, a broad-bladed knife for spreading plasters. (L.,— 
Gk.) Spelt spatule in Holland’s Pliny, b. xxiii. c. 7 [not 17], 1 . 24 
from the end. This is F. spatule, as in Cot. — Lat. spatula, also 
spaikula; dimin. of spatha, an instrument with a broad blade. — Gk. 
cv 6 Bri, a broad blade, a spatula, a paddle; cognate with £. 
Bpade, q. v. 

BP A VIM, a swelling near the joints of horses, producing lame- 
ness. (F„— Teut.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, i. 3. 12. M.E. spaveyne, 

* horsys maledy ; ’ Prompt. Parv, — O. F. esparvain, ‘ a spavin in the 
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spavenio; Span, esparavan (1) spavin, (a) a sparrow-hawk; Port. 
esparavdo, mod. F. eparvin, p. A comparison of the forms (of 
which O. I tab spavano is put for sparvano) shews that they answer 
to a Low Lat. type sparavanus * or sparvanus *, parallel to Low Lat. 
sparaverius, sparvarius, a sparrow-hawk (F. iparvier). And just as 
sparvarius is formed with suffix -arius from O. H. G. sparwe, a spar- 
row (or is Latinised from O. H. G. sparwdri, a sparrow-hawk, which 
comes to the same thing), so Low Lat. sparvanus * is formed with 
suffix -anus from the same word. The lit. sense is, accordingly, 
‘sparrow-like,* from the hopping or bird-like motion of a horse 
afflicted with spavin. The O. H. G. sparwe is cognate with E, 
Sparrow, q. v. Menage, who is followed by Diez and Littr^, 
gives much the same explanation, but says that the disease is named 
from the sparrow-hawk (not the sparrow) because the horse lifts up 
his legs after the manner of sparrow-hawks. It is obvious that the 
sparrow is at least ten times more likely than the sparrow-hawk to 
be the subject of a simile, and it is also clear, by philology, that the 
Span, esparavan only means a sparrow-hawk because it first meant 
‘ of or belonging to sparrows,* and hence ‘ sparrow-hunting.’ exactly 
as in the parallel word sparvarius, which is formed in a similar way 
from the same word. When this correction is applied, 1 think the 
etymology may be accepted. The O. Du. spat, G. spath, also means 
cramp, convulsion, spavin ; but cannot well be a related word, unless 
it be a corruption. 

BP AW, the same as Spa, q. v. 

SPAWM, the eggs of fish or frogs. (F.,— L.?) ‘Your multi- 
plying spawn ; * Cor. ii. 2. 82. ‘ Spawns of a fysshe ; * Palsgrave. 
The verb occurs in Prompt. Parv., p. 467: * Spawnyn, spanyn, as 
fyschys, Pisciculo.' Etym. uncertain. If we may take M. E. spanen, 
to spawn, as the oldest form, it is probable that (as Wedgwood sug- 
gests) the etymology may be from O. h'. espandre, ‘ to shed, spill, 
poure out, to spread, cast, or scatter abroad in great abundance ; ’ Cot. 
So also Ital. spandere, to spill, shed, scatter. The sense suits exactly, 
and the loss of the d may be accounted lor by supposing that M. E. 
spanen was rather taken from the equivalent O. K espanir, ‘ to blow, 
or spread as a blooming rose, or any other flower in the height of its 
flourishing’ ( = mod. F.f^/>a»o«rr); which.notwithstanding the difterence 
of form and sense, is nothing but another form of the same word. The 
word spannishing, to express the full blooming of a rose, actually oc- 
curs in the Rom. of the Rose, 3633. p. If this be right, the ety- 
mology is from Lat. expanders, to spread out, hence, to shed abroad ; 
sec Expand. ^ The suggestion of Mahn, that the word is related 
to A. S. spanu, a teat, udder, is unsatisfactory. Der. spawn-er, 
SPEAK, to utter words, say, talk. (E.) This word has lost an r, 
and stands for spreak. We can date the loss of the r at about a. d. 
1100. The MSS. of the A. S. Gospels have sometimes sprecan and 
sometimes specan, so that the letter was frequently dropped as early 
as the iith century, but it appears occasionally in the latest of them ; 
the same is true for the sb. spr<kc or spate, mod. E. speech (for spreech) ; 
see John, iv. 26, &c. M. E. speken, pt. t. spak, pp. spoken, spoke ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 792, 914, 31. — A.S. sprecan (later specan), pt. t. 
spratc (later spcec), pp. sprecen ; Grein, ii. 472.4*Du. spreken.^O. H. G. 
sprchhan ; G. sprechsn, pt. t. sprach. p. All from Teut. base Sl’RAK, 
to speak, of which the orig. sense was merely to make a noise, crackle, 
cry out, as in Icel. spraka, Dan. sprage, to crackle, Dan. spreekke, to 
crack, bur.st; see Spark (i). — ^SPARG, to make a noise; as 
in Lithuan. sprag'eti, to crackle, rattle, Gk. CKpdpayos, a cracking, 
crackling, Skt. sphurj, to thunder. Cf. Lowland Sc. crack, a talk. 
Der. speak-er ; speak-er-ship ; speech, q. v. ; spokes-man, q. v. 

SPEAR, a long weapon, spiked pole, lance. (E.) M. E. spere 
(dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 2551. — A. S. spere, John, xix. 34. 4 - Du. 
Speer. 4 * Icel. spjdr, + Dan. spmr. 4* G. speer ; O. H. G. sper. 4- Lat. 
spams, a small missile weapon, dart, hunting-spear. p. All from 
an Aryan form SPARA, a dart, spear (Fick, i. 832) ; probably from 
^ SPAR, to quiver, and closely related to E. spar, a beam, pole, rod. 
See Spar (i) and Spar (3). Der. spear-man. Acts, xxiii. 23 ; spear- 
grass, I Hen. IV, ii. 4. 340 ; spear-mint ; spear-wort. A, S. sperewyrt^ 
A.S. Leechdoms, Gloss, to vol. iii. 

SPECIAIj, particular, distinctive. (F., — L.) M. E. special, spe- 
cials, Ancren Riwie, p. 56, 1 . 22. — O. F. special, ‘ special ;* Cot. Mod. 
F. special, Lat. specialis, belonging to a species, particular. — Lat. 
species ; see Species. Der. special-ly, special-i-ty, special-ty. 
Doublet, especial, 

SPECIES, a group of individuals having common characteristics, 
subordinate to a genus, a kind. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627; the 
M. E. form was spice (see Spice). — Lat. species, a look, appearance* 
kind, sort.— Lat. specere, to look, see ; see Spy. Der. s^ci-al, q. v. 
Also specie, money in gold or silver, a remarkable form, evolved as 
sing, sb, from the old word species »‘ money paid by tale,* as in 
Phillips, ed. 1 706 ; probably by confusion with the Lat. ablative 


leg of a horse,' Cot. Cf. O. Ital. spavano, ‘a spavin,’ Florio; Ital. as if paid in specie « paid in visible coin. Also speci-fy, q. v.. 
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spiei^tnen, q. v., speei’-ous, q. v. Also espeei^al (doublet of special) ; 
frontispie ce^ q. v. Doublet, spice, 

SPSCIS^, to particularise. (F., L.) M. £. specifien, Gower, 

C. A. i. 33, 1 . 2. — O. F. speciAer, ‘ to specify, particularize ; * Cot. — 
Lat. specifieare*, only fouiia in the pp. specificatus^ to specify. -• 
Lat. adj. speeificusy specific, particular. Lat. speci-^ for species, 
a kind ; and i. e. making, from Lat. facere, to make ; see 

Speoiea and Fact. % It thus appears that specific is a more 
orig. word, but specify is much the older word in English. Der. 
specific, O. F. specifique, * speciall,* Cot., from Lat. spec^cus, Special, 
as above ; specific’-al, specificskl-ly, spec^fic-at-ion. And hence specify ^ 
verb (as above). 

8 PX 3 CIMFN, a pattern, model. (L.) * Specimen, an example, 

proof, trial, or pattern;' Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Lat. specimen, 
an example, something shewn by way of sample. — Lat. specie, for 
specere, to see ; with suffix -men ( = Aiyan -ma-na, Schleicher, Com- 
pend. § 219). See Spy. 

SPFCIOUS, showy, plausible. (F., — L,) M. E. s^cious, sightly, 
beautiful ; see Trench, Select Glossary. — O. F. specieux, ‘ specious, 
goodly, fair ; * Cot. — Lat. speciosus, fair to see. — Lat. sped-, for 
specere, to behold ; with suffix -os«s ; see Spy. Der. specious4y, •ness. 
SPFCiC, a small spot, blemish. (E.) Specke in Levins, ed. 1570. 

• Spehhe, clowte, Pictacium,* i. e. a patch ; Prompt. Parv. — A. S. 
specca, a spot, mark, pi. speccan ; * Notae, speccan^ Wright’s Voc. ii. 
6o> col. I. Cf. Low G. spoken, to spot with wet, spakig, spotted 
with wet; Brem. Wort. iv. 931; O. Du. spickelen, f io speckle, or 
to spott,’ Hexham. fi. The O. Du. spickelen is obviously the 
frequentative of O. Du. spicken, to spit, and Wedgwood’s suggestion 
that * the origin lies in the figure of spattering with wet * is prob. 
correct. Cf. G. spucken, to spit. Thus speck is * that which spots,* 
a blot ; from Teut. base SPAK, to spit, to which speck is related 
precisely as spot is to spit ; so also speckle is to be compared with 
spatter. All evidently from the same ultimate root. See Spew. 
Der. speck, verb, Milton, P. L. ix. 429. Also speck-le, a little spot, 
dimin. form, Spenser, tr. of Virgil’s Gnat, 250; cf. Du. spikkel, a 
speckle. Hence speckle, verb. 

SPECTACLE, a sight, show. (F., — L.) VI. "E. spectacle, V^yc^H, 
I Cor. iv. 9. — F. spectacle, * a spectacle ; ’ Cot. — Lat. spectaeulum, a 
show. Formed with suffixes •cu4u (* Aryan ‘ka-ra, Schleicher, 
Compend. §§ 231, 220), from Lat. specta-rey to see. — Lat. spectum, 
supine of specere, to see ; see Spy. Der. spectacles, pi. glasses for 
assisting the sight, pi. of M. E. spectacle, a glass through which to 
view objects, Chaucer, C.T. 6785 ; hence spectached. Cor, ii. i, 222, 
And see spectator, spectre, speculate. 

SPECTATOR, a beholder. (L. ; or F., — L.) In Hamlet, iii. 
fl. 46; spelt spectatour, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 4. 27. [Perhaps from F. 
spectateur, ‘ a sj^ectator ; * Cot.] — Lat, spectator, a beholder ; formed 
with suffix -tor (Aryan -/or) from specta-re, to behold.— Lat. spectum, 
supine of specere, to see ; see Spectacle, Spy. 

SPECTRE, a ghost. (F., — L.) In Milton, P. R. iv. 430. — F. spectre, 

‘ an image, figure, ghost ; * Cot. — Lat. spectrum, a vision. Formed 
with suffix -trum (Aryan -tar, Schleicher, Compend. § 225) from 
specere, to see ; see Spectacle, Spy. Der. spectr-al. Doublet, 
spectrum, a mod. scientific term, directly from Lat. spectrum. 
SPECULAR, suitable for seeing, having a smooth reflecting sur- 
face. (L.) * This specular mount ; * Milton, P. R. iv. 236. — Lat. 

specularis, belonging to a mirror. — I.,at. speculum^ a mirror. — Lat. 
specere, to see ; see Spy. Milton’s use of the word is due to 

Lat. specula, fern, sb., a watch-tower, a closely allied word. Der. 
specul^ate, from Lat. speculaius, pp. of speculari, to behold, from 
specula, a watch-tower; hence specul-at-ion, Minsheu, ed. 1627, from 
F. speculation, * speculation,’ Cot., which from Lat. acc. speculationem ; 
specul-at^or^ljsX. speculator ; specuUaUive, Minsheu, from Lat. specular 
tiuus. We also use specuUum « Lat. speculum, a mirror. 

SPEECH, talk, language. (E.) M. E. speche (dissyllabic), 
Chaucer, C. T. 8720, 13851. Put for spreche^ by loss of r. — A. S. 

spdc, later form of sprekc, Grein, ii, 471, — A.S. sprecan, to speak ; 
see 8peak.+Du. spraak ; from spreken.^O. sprache ; from sprechen, 
TtBT, speech-less, Merch. Ven. i. 1. 164; speech-less-ly, -ness. 

SPEED, success, velocity. (E.) 'The old sense is ‘success* or 

* help.* M. E. sped (with long e) ; ‘ iuel sped * *= evil speed, ill suc- 
cess, Genesis and Exodus, cd. Morris, 310. — A. S. sp4d, haste, suc- 
cess ; Grein, ii. 467. Here ^ is dup to 6, by the usual change, (as in 
/bo/, A. S.fot, ol.feety A. S.fet,) and spld stands for sp6di *.+ 0 . Sax. 

spdd, success (Heliand). Du. spoed, med. 4 * O. H. G. spuot, sp6t, 
success. p. All from Teut. type SPODI, sj^ed, success (Fick, iii, 
355 )* Here the -di is a suffix, answering to Aryan •ti (Schleicher, 
Compend. $ 226), and the cognate Skt. word is sphiti, increase, pro- 
sperity, put for sphdy-ti *, from sphdy, to increase, enlarge ; Bcnfey, 
p. 1087. y. The A. S. spdd is, similarly, from the strong verb 
spdwan, to succeed, Grein, ii. 471 ; and the O. H. G. spuot is allied tO( 
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* the verb spuon, to succeed, an irregular weak verb. 8. All from 
y SPA, to draw out, extend, hence to have room, succeed ; appeal^ 
ing in numerous derivatives, such as Skt. sphdy, to increase, Lat, 
spatium, room, spes, hope, prosper, prosperous, Lithuan. spetas, leisure, 
opportunity, See. See Span. Fick, i. 829. Der. speed, verb, A. S. 
spedan, weak verb, pt. t. spedde, Grein, ii. 468 ; speed-y, A. S. spddigp 
id. ; speed-i-ly, speed-i^ness, 

SPEIR, to ask. (E.) See Spur. 

SPELIOANS, a game played with thin slips of wood. (Du.) 
Immrted from Holland, which is famous for toys. Englished from 
O. Du. spelleken, a small pin (Hexham) ; formed with the O. Du* 
dimin. suffix -ken ( « G. -chen, £. -kin) from O.Du. spelle, a pin, splinter 
of wood, cognate with E. Spell (4), q. v. 

SPELL (i), a form of magic words, incantation. (E.) M.E. spel, 
dat. spelle, Chaucer, C. T. 13821. ■■ A.S. spel, spell, a saying, story, 
narrative ; Grein, ii. 469. + Icel. spjall, a saying, -f- O. II. G. spel, a 
narrative. + Goth, spill, a fable, tale, myth. g. All from Teut. 
type SPELLA, a tale, narrative, saying ; Fick, iii. 355. Root un- 
known. Der. spell (2), q.v. ; go-spel, q.v. 

SPELL (3), to tell the names of the letters of a word. (E.) M. E, 
spellen; * Spellyn letters, Sillabico; Spellynge, Sillabicacio ; Spellare 
[speller], Sillabicator ; * Prompt. Parv. • Lere hem litlum and litlum 
. . . Tyl ))ei couthe speke and spelle* See. — teach them by little and 
little till they could pronounce and spell ; P. Plowman, B. xv. 599, 600. 
— A.S. spellian, to declare, relate, tell, speak, discourse ; Grein, ii.469 ; 
and see examples in Bosworth. — A. S. sfel, spell, a discourse, story ; 
see Spell (i). ^1. Cotgrave has O. F. espeler, ‘to spdl, to speale, 

to join letters or syllables together;* but this is not the origin of the 
E. word, being itself derived from Teutonic ; cf. Du. spellen, to spell, 
M. H. G. spellen, to relate, Goth, spillon, to narrate, all cognate with 
the E. word. 2. The orig. sense was ‘ to say’ or ‘tell* the letters ; 
but it would seem that the word was sooner or later confused with 
the old and prov. E. spell, in the sense of a splinter of wood, as 
though to spell were to point out letters with a splinter of wood. 
Thus Palsgrave has *festue to spell with ; * where festue is F. festu, ‘ a 
straw, rush, little stalk or stick * (Cot.), from Lat. fes/uca; and Halli- 
well cites from a Diet, written about a. d. 1500 the entry *To speldyr, 
Syllabicare,' agreeing with the form ‘ spelder of woode * in Palsgrave ; 
indeed, speldren, to spell, occurs in the Ormulum, 16347, 16440. So 
even in Hexham’s O. Du. Diet, we have * spelle, a pin,’ with a striking 
resemblance to * spellen, to spell letters or words.* Nevertheless, this 
resemblance, brought about by long association, is due to the assimi- 
lation of the word for ‘ splinter * to the verb rather than the contrary ; 
see Spell (4). See spellien in Stratmonn's O. Eng. Diet. Der. 
spell-er, spell-ing, spell-in g-book. 

SPELL (3), a turn of work. (E.) * To Do a Spell, in sea-language, 
signifies to do any work by turns, for a short time, and then leave it. 
A fresh spell, is when fresh men come to work, esp. when the rowers 
are relieved with another gang ; to give a spell, is to be ready to work 
in such a one’s room ;* Phillips, ed. 1706. Not found in M. E., but 
it is almost certainly due to A. S. spelian, to supply another’s room, to 
act or be proxy for (Bosworth). Whelock, in his edition of ./Elfrcd's 
tr. of Beda, p. 15 1, quotes the following sentence from a homily: 
‘Se cyning is Cristes sylfes speligend* the king supplies the place of 
Christ himself. So also the following : ‘ Njes Ceah Isaac ofslegen, 
ac se ramm hine spelode* — Isaac, however, was not slain himself, but 
the ram supplied his place, or took his spell ; ASlfric’s Horn. ed. 
Thorpe, ii. 62. p. Tne A. S. spelian is doubtless the same word as 
Du. spelen, Icel. spila, Dan. spille, Swed. spela, G. spielen, to play, 
act a part: all of these being denominative verbs, formed from 
the sb. which appears as Swed. and Du. spel, Icel. and Dan. spil, 
G. spiel, O. H. O. spil, a game. All from a base SPILL ; root 
unknown. 

SPELL (4), SPILL, a thin slip of wood, splinter ; a slip of 
paper for lighting candles. (E.) This word has been assimilated to 
the verb to spelt, from the use of a slip of wood, in schools of the 
olden times, to point out letters in a book. See remarks on Spell (2). 
The true form is rather speld. M.E. a splinter; p\. speldes, 
splinters of a broken spear. Will, of Paleme, 3392 ; hence the dimin. 
spelder, a splinter (Palsgrave), spelt spildur, Avowyngc of Arthur, 
xiii. 6. — A, S. speld, a torch, spill to light a candle with, in a gloss 
(Bosworth). 4 " Du. speld, a pin ; spil, the pin of a bobbin, spindle, 
axis. 4 * Icel. speld, speldi, a square tablet, orig. a thin slice of board ; 
spilda, a flake, a slice. + Goth, spilda, a writing-tablet. + M. H. G. 
spelte, a splinter. p. All from the Teut. type SPELD A, a splinter, ■ 
slice, tablet ; Fick, iii. 354 ; and this from the Teut. base SPALD, 
to cleave, split, appearing in Icel. spilla (for spilda *, speldja*,) to 
destroy, G. spalten, to cleave. Cf. Shetland speld, to split (Edmonds- 
ton). See Spill (2). Thus the orig. sense is ‘ that which is 
split off,* a flake, slice, &c. Der. spelicans, q* v. Doublet^ ' 
edlUtV i 
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8 PEIjT, a kind of corn. (E.) Called * spelt come ’ in Minsheu, ^ Greek, the legend is Egyptian ; Herodotus, ii. 175, iv. 79, Gk, 


,«d. 1627. Not found in M. E.~A. S. spelts ‘Faar [i. e. Lat. /ur], 
suit ; * Wright's Voc. i. 287, col. i. Du. spelt, -f Cl. spelz, spelt. 
p. Cf. G. spelzet chaff, shell, beard of ear of corn. Levins, ed. 1570. 
oas: *To spelt come, tundere, eglumare,’ i. e. to thresh com, remove 
the chaff ; which suggests a connection with the verb to split. See 
Split, Spell (4). And cf. spelty a splinter (Halliwell). 
SPEXiTEB, pewter, zinc. (E,?) * Spelter, a kind of metall, not 

known to the antients, which the Germans call zinc\ Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. I cannot find an early example of the word; whether it is 
£. or not is uncertain ; but it is prob. Teutonic, in any case, and 
occurs again in Low G. spialter, pewter, Bremen Wdrterbuch ; Du. 
spiauter. It is obviously the original of Ital. peltro, pewter, and an 
older form of pewter, so that it must be as old as the 14th century. 
Perhaps it is a variant of M. E. speUier, a splinter (Palsgrave), and 
refers to pieces of mixed metal. See Spell (4), Pewter. 
SPENOEK, a short over-jacket. (F., — L.) Much worn about 
A.D. 1815; see Notes and Queries, 4 S. x. 356. ‘Two noble earls, 
whom, ill quote, Some folks might call me sinner. The one invented 
half a coat. The other half a dinner ; ’ Iqiigram quoted in Taylor, 
"Words and Places. The reference is to Karl Spencer and Earl Sand-- 
wick. It thus appears that the spencer was named after the cele- 
brated Earl Spencer, viz. John Charles Spencer, third earl, bom 1782, 
died 1845. See further under Spend. 

SPEmE, to lay out (money), consume, waste. (L.) M. E. 
spenden, Chaucer, C. T. 302. — A, S. spendan ; occurring in the com- 

E iunds (i-spendan and for -spendan ; sec examples in Sweet’s A. S. 

eader. Not an A. S. word, but merely borrowed from Low Lat. 
dispendere, to spend, waste, consume. Cf. Low I^at. dispendium, 
dispensa, expense, of which the shorter forms spendium, spensa are also 
found. Wc also find Low Lat. spendibilis moneta, spending money, 
i.c. money for current expenses, occurring as early as a. d. 922 (Du- 
cange). So also Ital. spendere, to spend, spendio, expense, where 
5p0ndfo»Lat. dispendiwn. Observe also O.F. despendre, ‘to dispend, 
spend, expend, disburse,' Cot. ; despenser, ‘ to dispend, spend,* id. ; 
despemier, ‘ a spender, also a cater [caterer], or clarke of a kitchen,* 
id. p. In exactly the same way, the O. F. despensier became M. E. 
spencere or spensere, explained by cellerarius in the Prompt. Parv., 
and now preserved in the proper name Spencer or Spenser, formerly 
Despenser. Hence even the buttery or cellar was called a spence, as 
being under the control of this officer ; ‘ Spence, botery, or celere,* 
Prompt. Parv. 7. The Lat. dispendere is compounded of dis-, 
apart, and pendere, to weigh ; see Dia- and Pendant. ^ The 
etymology sometimes given, from Lat. expendere, is certainly wrong ; 
the s represents rf/s-, not ex - ; precisely the same loss occurs in spmrt 
for disport. Der. spend-er ; spend-thrift, i. e. one who spends what 
has been accumulated by thrift, Temp. ii. i. 24. 

8PEB1M, animal seed, spawn, spermaceti. (F., — L., -• Gk.) 
M. E. sperme, Chaucer, C. T. 14015. — V.sperme, ‘sperm, seed;’ 
Cot. — Lat. sperma. — Gk. atrfpfxa, seed. — Gk. (nrilpuv (■= airep-yeir'), 
to sow; orig. to scatter with a quick motion of the hand. — 
4/ SPAR, to quiver ; see Spar (3) and Sparse. Der. spermat-ic, 
Gk. aireppar-i-tcvt, from atreppar-, stem of airlppa ; spermaf-ic-al. 
Also sperm-oil. sperm-whale ; spermaceti, spelt parmaceti in i Hen. IV, 
3 * from Lat. sperma ceti, sperm of the whale, where ceti is the 
gen. case of cetm * Gk. /r^ro», a large fish ; see Cetaceous. And 
see spor-ad-ic, spore. 

SPEW, SPUE, to vomit. (E.) M. E. spewen, P. Plowman, B. 
X. 40. A. S. spiiwan, strong verb, pt. t. spdw, pp. spiwen ; Grein, ii, 
470.4* Uu. spuuwen (Sewel).4lcel. .s/y/a. 4 Dan. s/ytf.4 Swed.spy.4 
O. H. G. spiwan ; G. s/>«tf«.4Goth. s/>«’«/u«,4Lat. spwffre.4Lithuan. 
spjauti. 4 Gk. wrltiv (for airvuv). p. All from V SPU, to spit 
forth ; Fick, i. 835. Expressive of the sound of spitting out ; cf. Skt. 
shtiv, shtiv, to spit, similarly intended. Der. (from same root), 
pip(i),pfthe(i). And see spit. 

BlrStlJRJSS, a globe, orb, circuit of motion, province or duty. (F., — 
L.. — Gk.) M. E. spere, Chaucer, C. T. 11392, 11395. Later sphere, 
Spenser, F. Q. i. 10. 56. — O. F. espere, a sphere (Littre) ; later ^here, 

* a sphere ; * Cot.— Lat. spheera. — Gk. atpaipa, a ball, globe, p. Gk. 
Cfaipa *» c<pap-ya « etrap-ya, • that which is tossed or thrown about;' 
cf. cvetpeiv, to scatter seed, throw or toss about. See Sparse. 
Der, ^her-ie, Gk. a<paiptK 6 s, like a sphere ; spher-ic-al, spher-ic-al-ly, 
tpker^ic^i-ty ; spher-<hid, that which is like a sphere, from a^paipo-, for 
c^pos, round, and ff8oy, fonn, shape, appearance (from ^ WID, to 
see). Hence spheroid-^l. 

SPHINX, a monster with a woman’s head and the body of a 
• lioness, who destroyed travellers that could not solve her riddles. 
(L.,— Gk.) ‘ Subtle as Sphinx ; * L. L. L. iv, 3. 342. Spelt Spinx by 
Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. i.— Lat. (gen. — Gk. 

(gen. atptyyos), lit. * the strangler,' because she strangled the 


aipiyyeiu, to throttle, strangle, orig. to bind, compress, fix ; cognate 
with 'LsX.figere, to fix, according to Curtius, i. 229. According to 
Vanicek, it is allied to Lat. /a£c<$, a bundle. 

SPICE, an aromatic vegetable for seasoning food, a small quantity 
or sample. (F., — L.) A doublet of species. * Spice, the earlier form 
in which we made the word our own, is now limited to certain 
aromatic drugs, which, as consisting of various kinds, have this name 
of spices. But spice was once employed as species is now ; * Trench, 
Select Glossary, q. v. M.E. spice. * Absteyne 50U fro al 3010! spice* 
Wyclif, I Thess. v. 22 ; where the Vulgate has ‘ ab omni mala.* 
In early use. ‘ Hope is a swete spice ; ' Ancren Riwle, p. 78, last 
line. — O. F. * espice, spice Cot. — Lat. speciem, acc. of species, a kind, 
species ; in late Latin, a spice, drug ; see Species. Der. spice, 
verb; spic-ed, Chaucer, C. T. 528; spic-er, an old word for spice- 
seller, answering to the mod. grocer, P. Plowman, B. ii. 225 ; spic-er-y, 
from O. F. espicerie, ‘ a spicery, also spices,' Cot. ; spic-y, spic-i-ly, 
spic-i-ness. 

SPICX AND SPAN-NEW, quite new. (Scand.) In North's 
Plutarch, p. 213 (R.) ; Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect. 4, let. 2 
(Jan. 20, 1624). Lit. ‘ spike and spoon new,' where s^nke means a 
point, and spoon a chip ; new as a spike or nail just made and a chip 
just cut off. See further under Span-new. And see Spike and 
Spoon. 

SPIDER, an insect that spins webs. (E.) M. E. spither, spelt 
spi)^re, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 164, 1 . 6 from bottom. Not found in 
A. S., but easily explained ; the long / is due to loss of n before the 
following th, and spider {spither) is for spin-iher^. This loss of ti 
before a dental letter is a peculiarity of A. S., and occurs in A. S. 

for toni^l*, a tooth, A. S. d'Ser for unSer* — an^ar*, other. The 
suffix -ther ( »= Aryan -tar) denotes the agent ; so that spider — spin- 
ther*, the spinner; from the verb to spin; see Spin. Cf. prov. E. 
spinner, a spider. 4 l^u* spider. 4 Dan. spittder (for spinner), a 

spider ; from spinde (for spinne), to spin. 4 Swed. spinnel, a spider ; 
from spinna, to spin.4G. spinne, a spider, spinner. 

SPIGOT, a pointed piece of wood for stopping a small hole in a 
cask. (C., — L.) M. E. spigot, Wyclif, Job, xxxii. 19. Of Celtic origin. 

— Irish and Gael, spiocaid, a spigot ; dimin. of Irish spice, a spike, long 
nail. Cf. W. pigoden, a prickle ; from pig, a point, peak, pike, 
spike ; ysbigod, a spigot, ysbig, a spike (though the latter are bor- 
rowed words, having the y prefixed on account of the difficulty of 
pronouncing initial sp in Welsh). All from Lat. spica ; see Spike. 

SPIKE, a sharp point, large nail, an car of com. (L.) M. E. spik, 
an car of corn ; V. Plowman, B. xiii. 120. Somner gives an A. S. 
spicing, a large nail ; but it is doubtful. In any case the word was 
borrowed (perhaps early) directly from Lat. spica, an ear of com, 
also, a point, a pike. Evidently allied to spina, a thorn, and from 
the same root. With loss of initial s, we have Irish pice, Gael, pic, 
P^S* a peak, pike, with numerous derivatives in English ; see 
Pike. p. We also find Du. spijker, a nail, Icel. spik, Swed, spik, 
Dan. spiger, G. spieker ; but all are due (as shewn by their close re- 
semblance) to the same Lat. spica, a word easily spread from its use 
both in agriculture and military affairs. Der. spike-tiard, q. v. ; 
spig-ot, qjiT. ; spik-y ; spike, verb ; spik ed. 

SPIKENARD, an aromatic oil or balsam. (Hybrid ; L. and F., 

— L., — Gk., — Pers., — Skt.) ‘ Precious oynement spikenard ;' Wyclif, 
Mark, xiv. 3 ; where the Vulgate has ‘ alabastrum unguenti nardi 
spicati pretiosi.' Thus spike-nard should rather be spiked nard ; it 
signifies nard furnished with spikes, in allusion to the mode of 
growth. ‘ The head of Nardus spreads into certain spikes or cares, 
whereby it hath a twofold vse, both of spike and also of leaf; in 
which regard it is so famous;’ Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. xii. c. 12 (in 
Holland's translation). The word nard is French, from a Skt. ori- 
ginal ; see Nard. The Lat. spicatus, furnished with spikes, is derived 
from spica, a spike, ear of corn ; see Spike. 

SPIXiIi (1), a splinter, thin slip of wood. (E.) * Spills, thin slips 

of wood or paper, used for lignting candles;* Halliwell. M.E, 
spille, Stratmann cites from the Life of Beket, ed. W. H. Black, 
1845, 1. 850: ‘hit nis no5t wor|) a spille* » ii is not worth a 
^linter or chip. The same word as Spell (4), q. v. See also 
Spill ( 2 \ 

SPIIjXi (2), to destroy, mar, shed. (E.) Often explained by 
* spoil,' wit 4 which it has no etymological connection. It stands for 
spud, the Id having passed into*// By assimilation. "M-.E. spillen, 
commonly in the sense to destroy or mar ; also, intransitively, to 
perish; see Chaucer, C. T. 6480, 5233, &c. ; Hamlet, iv. 5. 20. In 
mod. E., only to shed, pour out, effuse. — A. S. spildan, and (by 
assimilation) spillan, to destroy; Grein, ii. 470. Hence the com- 
pound /orspiVrfflw, to destroy utterly ; Grein. — A. S. spild, destruction ; 
id. p. The orig. sense of spild was ‘ a splitting,' cleaving, or hew- 


tmvellers who could not solve her riddles. Though the name is ^ing in pieces; from the Teutonic base SPALD {G.spalten), to cleave. 
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split. See Spell (4) and Split. Also Spill (i). Der. spilUr j&Cot. Mod. F. epinaie (Littrc). - Lat. spinetum^ a thicket of thorns 

spil^th (a= A.S. spild), Timon, ii. 2. 169. — Lat. a thorn ; see Spine. 

SPIN, to draw out into threads; cause to whirl rapidly. (E.) The SPINSTER, a woman who spins, an unmarried female. (E.) 
-second sense comes from the rapid motion of the spinning-wheel. Formerly in the sense of a woman who spins. ‘ She spak to spynm^ 
The former sense is original. M. E. spinnen, strong verb, pt. t. span^ steres to spynnen it oute ; * P. Plowman, B. v. 216. Formed from the 
pp. sponnen ; P. Plowman, B. v. 216. A. S. spinnan, pt. t. spann^ pp. verb to spin (A. S. spinnan) by means of the sufhx •estre (mod. E. -sier), 
spunnen ; Matt. vi. 28. + l^'i* spinnen, 4 “ Icel. and Swed. spinna. 4 “ ^ This suffix (hitherto imperfectly explained) presents no real diffi- 
Dan. spinde (for spinne), + G. spinnen, + Goth, spinnan (pt. t. spann), culty ; it is the same as in Lat. oleo’-ster. Low Lat. poetaster (see Poet), 
p. All from Teut. base SPAN, to draw out ; extended from ^SPA, and is due to the conjunction of the Aryan suffixes -as- and -/ar, dis- 
to draw out, as in Gk, trv&eiv. See Span, a closely related word, cussed in Schleicher, Com pend. §§ 230, 225. [The Lat. suffix -iWtfr, 
Fick, iii. 830. Der. spinn-er ; spinning ; spin-d4e^ q. v ; spinster t q. v. ; appearing in min-is^ier, maf»-w-/er, is not quite the same thing, being 
spi-der, q, v. compounded of the Aryan comparative suffixes -yans- and -tara ; but 

SPINACH, SPINAQE, an esculent vegetable. (Ital., — L.) the method of compounding such suffixes is well exhibited by these 
Spinage is a weakened form of spinach^ as it was formerly written, examples.] p. This A. S. suffix ss-tre was used to denote the 
Spelt spinache in Levins, ed. 1570. *Spynnage, an herbe, espinars;* agent, and wns conventionally confined to the feminine gender only, 
Palsgrave. The spelling spinach is due to the sound of Ital. spinace^ a restriction which was gradually lost sight of, and remains only m 
where ce is pronounced as E. chai in chain, - Ital. spinace, * the hearbe the word spinsti^ in mod. English. Traces of the restriction remain, 
spinage ; * Florio. He also gives the form spinacchia, Cf. moil. F. however, in semp-stersss or sempstress, and songster-ess or songstress, 
epinard (with excrescent d), O, F. espinars, espinar (Cotgrave) ; Span, where the F, fem. suffix sss has been superadded to the E. fern, suffix 
espinaca ; Port, espinafre ; G. spinat, p. All from various deriva- -ster. The restriction was strictly observed in A. S., and is retained 
lives of Lat. spina, a thorn, a prickle ; because ‘ the fruit is a small in Dutch ; cf. Du. spinster, a spinster, zangster, a female singer (fem. 
round nut, which is sometimes very prickly ; * Eng. Cyclopaedia, of zanger), bedriegster, a female impostor (fem. of bedrieger), imvoon- 
The Ital. and Span, forms are due to a Lat. adj. spinaceus *, prickly, ster, a female inhabitant (fem. of inwoner); See, y. Examples in 
formed from spina, a thorn; the F. seems to answer to a Lat. adj. A.S. arethe following; * Textrix, a webster, female weaver, 

spinarius * ; the G. spinat = Lat. spinatus * ; and perhaps the Port. fem. of * Textor, webba,' answering to Chaucer’s tvebhe (Prol. 364), 
espina/re = hvit, spinier, prickly. In any case, the Ital. spinace is from and the name Webb, * Citharista, hearpestre* a female harper, fem. 
Ital. spina, a thorn; F. epinard, from F. epine\ Span, espinaca, from of ‘ Citharedus, hearpere* a harper; see Wright’s Vocab. i. 59, 60. 
Span. ; and Port. from Port. espinha. See So also: * Fidicen, yfbWtfrtf ; Fidicmti, fi^lestre*, Saltator, hlenpere; 

Spine. Saltatrix, hledpestre ; * id. p. 73. A striking example is afforded by 

SFINDliE, the pin or stick from which a thread is spun. (E.) A. S. witegestre, a prophetess, Luke, ii. 36, the word being almost 
The d is excrescent, as is so common in English after n ; cf. soun-d, always used in the masc. form witega, a prophet. See further under 
thun-dsr ; and spindle stands for spinde. * Spinnel, a spindle ; North;* Spin. 

Halliwell. In Walter de Biblcsworth (in Wright’s Vocab. i. 157, SPIRACLE, a breathing-hole, minute passage for air. (F., — L.) 
1 . 6) we meet with M.E. spinel, where another MS. has spindele. — M. E. spyrahle, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 408. F. spiracle, ‘a 
A.S. spinl; *Fusus, «/><«/,’ Wright’s Voc. i. 82, col. 1; a8i, col. 2. breathing-hole ;* Cot. — Lat. s/>/racw/Mm, an air-hole; formed with 
Formed, with suffix -/ ( = Aryan -ra) denoting the agent, from A.S. suffix -cu-lum (Aryan -ka-ra) from spirare, to breathe; sec Spirit. 
spinn-an, to spin ; see Spin. + Du. spil, O. Du. spille (Hexham) ; by SPIRE (1), a tapering body, sprout, point, steeple. (E.) M.K. spire, 
assimilation for spittle*. +■ O. II. G. spinala (E. Miiller) ; whence used of a blade of grass or young shoot just springing out of the 
G. spindel (with inserted rf), as well as G. spille (by assimilation), ground. ‘ Thilke s/>iVe that in-to a tree shoulde waxe,’ I'cst. of Love, 
^ Wedgwood derives spin from which is impo.ssil)le ; the bk. iii, in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 314, col. i. ‘Orasanook 

shorter form must precede the longer. Besides, is a strong verb, comth of a litcl spire;* Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1335; spelt 5/fr, P. 
and its base is SPAN. Der. spindleshanks, with shanks as thin as Plowman, B. xiii. 180. — A. S. spir (rare) ; ‘hreodes spir,* a spike (or 
a spindle. Spindle-tree {Euonymus\ because used for spindles or thin stalk) of a reed, A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 266, 1 . 10. + Icel, spira, a spar, 
rods, named in German spindelbaum for a like reason ; from its use for a stilt. +Dan. spire, a germ, sprout. -f-Swed. spira, a sceptre, a pistil, 
making skewers it was fonnerly called /)ric^-tt;oorf, i. e. skewer-wood, -fG. spiere, a spar. p. Perhaps allied to Spear and Spar; but 
Or prick'iimber ; see prickwood and spindle tree in Phillips. I would rather connect it with Spike and Spine. Der. verb, 

SPINE, a prickle, the backbone of an animal. (F., — L.) to germinate, spring up, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. 52, spelt s/>yrr in Pals- 
* Roses, their sharp spines being gone;’ Two Noble Kinsmen, first grave; spir-y, spelt spirie in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 592. % Not con- 

line. — O. F. espine, ‘a thorn, prick, prickle;’ Cot. — Lat. spina, a ucctcd with spire (2). 

thorn, prickle ; also, the spine, the backbone. Closely allied to Lat. SPIRE (2), a coil, wreath. (F., 1- L.) ‘ Amidst his circling 

spica, an ear of corn ; see Spike. ^ Observe that, in the sense spires;* Milton, P. L. ix. 502. [Perhaps directly from Lat. s/»<ra.] — 
of ‘ backbone,’ the word is Latin, rather than French ; from the use F. spire, * a rundle, round, or circle, a turning or winding compasse; * 
of Latin in medical treatises. Der. spin-ach 01 spin-age, <\. v. ; Cot. — Lat. .s/>ira, a coil, twist, wreath. +Gk. (rTrcf/ia, a coil, wreath,— 
spin-al ; spiny, spin-i-ness ; spin-ous ; spin-ose ; also spin-et, q. v. ; ^ SPAR, to wind or twine round ; whence also Gk. airvplt, Lat. 

spinn-ey, q. v, sporta, a woven basket, Lithiian. spartas, a band. Fick, i. 832. 

SPINET, a kind of musical instrument, like a harpsichord, (F„— Der. spire, verb, to .spring up, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. 52 ; spir-al, from 
Ital., — L.) Obsolete. It was so called because struck with a spine F. spiral, * circling,' Cot., Lat. spiralis ; spir-al-ly ; spir-y, Dryden, tr. 
or pointed quill. In Phillips, ed. 1706. — O. ¥. espinette, * a paire of of Virgil, Georgic i. 1 . 334. 

virginals ; ’ Cot. — Ital. spinetta, * a paire of virginals ; also, a little SPIRIT, breath ; the soul, a ghost, enthusiasm, liveliness, a 
tap, spigot, or gimblet, a prick, a thome ;’ Florio. Dimin. of Ital. spirituous liquor. (F., — L.) The lit. sense is ‘ breath,’ but the word 

spina, a thorn. — Lat. spitia, a thorn ; see Spine. is hardly to be found with this sense in English. M. E. spirit, 

SPINK, a finch, small bird. (Scand.) Lowland Sc. and prov. E. Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 203 ; pi. spirites, Chaucer, C. T. 
Spink, chiefly used of the gold-finch. spink. ‘ Hie rostellus, 1371. — O. F.es/>*riV (Littrc), later tfs/ir* 7 , * the spirit, soul,’ Cot — Lat. 

Anglice, spynke ;* Wright’s Voc., i. 189, col. i. — Swed. dial, spink, spiritum, acc. of . spritus, breath, spirit. - Lat. spirare, to breathe, 
a field-fare, sparrow ; gul-spink, a goldfinch (Rietz) ; Norweg. spikke Root uncertain. Der. spirit-ed. Hen. V, iii. 5. 21 ; spiriUed-ly, -ness ; 
(by assimilation for spinke), a small bird, sparrow, finch. + Gk. spirit-less, 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 70 ; spirit-stirring, 0th. iii. .3- J spirit- 
amyyos, a finch ; cf. (rm(eiv, to pipe, chirp as a small bird. p. The u-al, Gower, C. A. ii. 191, 1 . 15, from F. spirituel, * spirituall,’ Cot., 
Aryan form is SPINGA (Fick, i. 831), corresponding to the from Lat. spiritu-alis, fqrmed with suffix -alis from spiritu-, crude 
Teutonic types SPINKA (as above), and FINKA (E.Jittck), the form of spiritus ; spiritu-al-ly,8piritu-al-i ty, M.F,. spiritualte,F. Flow- 
latter form being due to loss of s and the usual sound-shifting man, B. v. 148 ; spiritu-al-ise, spiritu-al-hm, spiritu-al-ist ; spiritu-ous, 
from p to/. y. The root is SPANG, tP make a noise, hence, to Also (from Lat. spirare) a-spire, con-spire, ex-pire (for ex-spi^), in- 
chirp, pipe as a bird, as in Lithuan. spengti, to resound, make a noise, spire, per-spire, re-in-spire, re-spire, suspire, transpire ; also di-spirit { 

Gk. <l>$iyyofmi, 1 utter a clear loud sound. Without the nasal, we and see spir-d-^e, spright-ly. Doublet, sprite, 

have the ^ SPAG, whepce Gk. am^a, am{rf ( amy-ya), a finch or SPIRT, the same as Spurt, q. v. 

Spink, avi(etv, to chirp, pipe. 8. Since the notions of giving a SPIT (i), a pbinted piece of wood, skewer, iron prong on whiOh 
clear sound and of producing a bright light are closely associated, it meat is roasted. (E.) M. E. spite, spyte. * And yspytedhym thoru-ont 
is probable that Lithuan. spingSti, to glitter, Gk. fpiyyos, lustre, and myd an yrene spyte ; * Rob. of Glouc. p. 207, 1 . 3 ; where it rimes With ’ 
E. spangle are all ultimately connected with spink, byte (bite), so that the 1 seems to have been orig. long. S^; also ■ 

SPINNEY, a kind of thicket. (F., — L.) * Or shelter’d in York- Octovian Imiierator, 1. 122, in Weber, Met. Romances, vol. iii. •• 
shire ; ’ Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Accident, st. 3.— O.F. A.S. spitu or spitu; *Veru, spitu;* Wright’s Voc. i. 27, 82 ;’ latef' 

* a thicket, grove, or ground full of thorns, a thorny plot ^spite, id. i. 93,-^ Du. spit. + Dan. s/»fd.+ Swed. </««. + M. H. G. spiz. 
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SPIT. 


SPOIL. 


S. We also 6nd Icel. stita, a spit, tMt, a spear, lance, Dan. a^Pawlet, in Uncterwooda, no. loo, 1. 3 s. •> F. tpleadtur, ‘splendor. 


spear, Swed. zpjut^ a spear, G. s^iVsj, O. H. G. sp/oz ; these answer to 
a Teut, type SPEUTA, Kick, iii. 355. Root uncertain ; but it would 
seem reasonable to connect tpit with spiltt^ tpine^ and tpire (1) ; all of 
these words contain the notion of * sharp point ; ' cf. W. pid^ a tapering 
point. Der. spit, verb, M. E. spiten, spyten, a^ in Rob. of Glouc., 
cited above. Hence also prov. £. $pit, the depth a spade goes in 
digging, about a foot (Halliwell), with reference to the point, i. c. 
blade of the spade ; cf. Du. spittm, to dig ^lit. to spit) ; quite distinct 
from spadt, 

SPIT (2), to throw out from the mouth. (E.) Spelt spet in Baret 
(1580). M. E. spitten, P. Plowman, B. x. 40; pt. t. Wyclif, 

John, ix. 6. — A. S. spittan, Matt, xxvii. 30 (Rushworth MS.) ; akin 
to spdstttn, with the same sense, pt. t. spMte, Mark, xv. 19, John, ix. 6. 
+ Icel. spyta. Dan. spyite, to spit, to .sputter. + Swed. spotta, 4 * 
G. spiitzen ; with which cf. G. spucken in the same sense. All from 
the Teut. base SPUT, extension of ^ SPU ; see Spew. Der. 
spitt-U, formerly spettle (Baret), also spattle, spelt spaiyll in Palsgrave, 
i^til in Wyclif, John, ix. 6 ; A. S. spdtl, John, ix. 6 ; spitt’^on, not in 
Todd's Johnson, an ill-coined word. ^ Note that spat is not the 
orig. past tense of spit, but is due to A.S. sp<ktte above, used with the 
same sense as the true pt. t. spit (Meas. for Meas. ii. i. 86). 

BPITEI, vexation, grudge, ill-will. (F., — L.) M. E. spyti ‘but 
spyt more * » without further injury, Gawayn and Grene Knight, 1444. 
It is merely a contraction of M. E. despit, mod. E. despite. This is 
best shewn by the phrase in spite of, formerly in despite of, as in Shak. 
Merry WiVes, v. 5. 132, Much Ado, ii. i. 398, iii. 2. 68, iii. 4. 89, &c. 
So also we have sport for disport, spend for dispend, M. E. spenser for 
dispenser. And observe M. E. spitous, Rom. of the Rose, 979, as a 
form of despitous, Chaucer, C. T. 6343. See further under Despite. 
Der. spite, verb. Much Ado, v. 2. 70 ; spiteful, Macb. iii. 5. la, short 
for desUtful, As You Like It, v. 2. 86 ; spite ful-ly, •ness, 

SPITTLE (i), saliva. (E.) See Spit (2). 

SPITTLE (2), a hospital. (F., — L.) * A spittle, hospitall, or 
lazarhouse;' Baret, i,<>8o. M.E. spntel, — hospital evil, i.c. 

leprosy; Ancren Riwle, p. 148, 1. 8. — O. F. ospital ^urguy), the same 
as O. F. hospital, a hospital : see Hospital. ^ The loss of initial o 
must have been due to an h]. accent on the t. Doublet, hospital, 
SPLASH, to dash about water or mud, to bespatter. (Scand.) 
‘To splash, to dash any liquid upon; Splashy, watry;’ Bailey’s 
Diet., vol. i. ed. 1 731. Coined by prefixing s (O. F. «-«Lat. ex, used 
for emphasis, as in squench (Richardson) for quench), to plash, in the 
same sense. ‘ Plashy waics, wet under foot ; to plash in the dirt ; all 
plashd, made wet and dirty ; to plash a traveller, to dash or strike up 
the dirt upon him MS. Lansd. 1033, by Bp. White Kennett, died 
A. D. 1728. Slany hurst (1582) has plash for ‘ a splashing noise ; * tr. 
of Virgil (iEn. i. 115), ed. Arber, p. ai, 1 . 17. — Swed. p/osil-a, to 
splash; short for platska, as shewn under Plash (i), q. v. + Dan. 
pladshe, to splash. Cf. Swed. dial, pldttsa, to strike gently, pat, tap 
with the fingers ; extended from pUHta, to tap, pat (Rietz). From 
Teut. base l^.iAT, to strike ; see Pat. Der. splash, sb. ; splash-y ; 
splash-board, a board (in a vehicle) to keep off splashes. 

SPLAY, to slope or slant (in architecture) ; to dislocate a 
shoulder-bone. (F., — L.) A contraction of display, cf. sport for 
disport, spite for despite, spend for dispend, &c. The sense ‘ to dis- 
locate * is due to the fact that display formerly meant to carve or cut 
up a crane or other bird, by disjointing it and so displaying it upon 
the dish in several pieces. * Dysplaye that crane;* * splaye that 
breme ; ’ The Boke of Keruyngc, pr. in 1513, repr. in 1867; see The 
Babces Boke, ed. Fumivall, p. 265. In architecture, to display is to 
open, out, hence to slope the side of a window, &c. ‘ And for to 
splay out hir leves in brede ; ' Lydgate, Complaint of Black Knight, 

1 . 33. See further under Display. Der. splay foot-ed, in Minsheu, 
and in Ford, The Broken Heart, Act v. sc. i (K.), i. e. with the foot 
displayed or turned outward, as if dislocated at the knee-joint ; short- 
ened to splayfoot, as in * splayfoot rhymes,* Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. 

0. 3. 1. 193 ; splay-mouth, a mouth opened wide in scorn, a grimace, 
Dryden. tr. ofPersius, sat. i, 1 . 116. 

SPLEEN, a spongy gland above the kidney, supposed by the 
ancients to be the seat of anger and ill-humoured melancholy. 
(L., -• Gk.) M. E. splen, Gower, C. A. iii. 99, 1. 23 ; iii. 100, 1 . 9, — 
Lat. splen, Gk. the spleen. 4* Skt. plihan, plihan, the spleen 

(with loss of initial 5). The true Lat. word is lien (with loss of initial 1 
sp). The Russ, selezenha, imleen, is also related. The Aryan form | 
is supposed to have been SPARGHAN, later SPLEGHAN, Fick, ' 

1. 835. Der. splen-et-ie, from Lat. spleneticus ; splen-et-ic-al, splen-et- 
ie-alAy ; splendc, from Lat. splenieus ; spleen-it-ive, Hamlet, v. i. 385 ; 
spleen-f%A, 2 Hen. VI, iii. a. 128 ; z^een-y. Hen. VIII, iii. a. 99. 

SPLENDOR, SPLENDOUR, magnificence, brilliance. (L. ; 
or F., L.) Spelt splendor in Minsheu, ed. 1637. According to 

Richardson, it is spelt splendwr in Ben Jonson, Elegy on Lady Jane ^ 


light ' ; Cot. -i Lat. splendor em, acc. of splendor, brightness. [Or 
directly from Lat. nom. splettdor!\ — Lat. splendere, to shine.4Lithttan, 
sflendeti, to shine. Root unknown. Der. splend-id, Milton, P. L. 
ii. 353, directly from Lat. splendidus, shining, bright ; splend4d-ly. 
Also splend-ent, spelt splendant in Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, b. viii. st. 84, 
1 . 3, but from Lat. splendent-, stem of pres. part, of splendere. And 
see re-splendent. 

SPLENT, the same as Splint, q. v. 

SPLEUCHAN, a tobacco-pouch. (Gael.) In Bums, Death and 
Dr. Hornbook, st. 14. — Gael, spliuchan, a tobacco-pouch ; Irish 
spliuchan, a bladder, pouch, purse. 

SPLICE, to join two rope-ends by interweaving the strands. 
(Du.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Like many sea-terms, borrowed from 
Dutch. — O. Du. splissen, ‘ to wreathe or lace two ends together, as of 
a roape ; * Hexham. So named from the splitting of the rope-ends 
into separate strands before the splicing is begun ; from Du. splitsen, 
to splice (which is really the older form). Formed by the addition 
of s to the base of Du. splijten, to split, O. Du. splijten, spleten, or 
splitten (Hexham). See Split. 41 ^^- splidse, spledse, to snlice (weak- 
ened form of splitse) ; from splitte, to split. Cf. Swed. splissa, to 
splice ; G. splissen, to splice, spliss, a cleft, spleissen, to split. Der, 
splice, sb., Phillips, ed.1706. 

SPLINT, SCLENT, a thin piece of split wood. (Scand.) For- 
merly usually splent. * A little splent to staie a broken finger ;* Baret 
(1580). * Splent for an house, laite;* Palsgrave. It also meant a 
thin steel plate, for armour. * Splent, harnesse for the arme, garde de 
hras;* Palsgrave. M.E. splent, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 2061.— 
Swed. splint, a kind of spike ; esp. (in nautical language) a forelock, 
i. c. a flat piece of iron driven through the end of a bolt, to secure it. 
—Swed. splinta, to splint, splinter, or split ; nasalised form of Swed. 
dial, splitta, to separate, split (Rietz). 80 also Dan. splint, a splinter ; 
from splitte, to split.4Low G. splinte, a forelock ; from spleten, spliten, 
to split. 4 G. splint, a thin piece of iron or steel, a forelock, perhaps 
borrowed. See Split. Der. splint-er, Beaum. and P'lctcher, Maid 
in the Mill, Act i. sc. 3 (Ismenia), to split into shivers, a frequenta- 
tive form (with the usual frequentative suffix -er) from Swed. splinta, 
to split, shiver ; we actually find the frequentative form in Dan. splintre, 
to splinter, Du. splinteren, to splinter. Hence splint-er, sb., a shiver, 
small piece or chip. Cor. iv. 5. 1 1 5, with which cf. Du. splinter, a 
splinter, splinterig, full of splinters ; splint-er-y, adj. 
sPLn P, to cleave lengthwise, to tear asunder, rend apart, 
(Scand.) Spelt split in Minsheu, ed. 1627. [Palsgrave has: *I 
splette a fysshe a-sonder, Je ovuers ; * but this is rather M. E, splatten, 
to lay open, lay flat, as in Palladius on Husbandry, b. ii. 1 . 1 33.] — 
Dan. splitte, to s^il ; Swed. dial, splitta, to disentangle or separate 
yam (Rietz). 4 Du. splijten, to split. 4 G. spleissen. We also find 
Dan. split, Du. spleet, a slit, split, rent, Swed. split, discord (a sense 
not unknown to English), G. spleisse, a splinter, a shiver, O. Du. 
splete, ‘ a split or a cleft * (Hexham). p. The O. Du. splete, Du, 
spleet, shevr that the orig. vowel was a (as remarked in Schmidt, 
Vocalismus, i. 57), so that the form of the base is SPALT, a 
mere variant of SPALD, to split, cleave, treated of under Spell 
(4) and Spill (2). Compare also prov. E. sprit, to split, Swed, 
spricka, to split, and Teut. base SPRAK, to burst ; see Spark (i). 
Der. split, sb. ; also splint, q. v., splice, q. v., spelt, q. v, 
SPLUTTER, to speak hastily and confusedly. (Scand.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson ; and see Halliwell. By the common substitu* 
lion of / for r, it stands for sprutter ; cf. prov, E. spruttled, sprittled, 
sprinkled over, Leicestersh. (Halliwell, Evans). It is the frequentative, 
with the usual suffix -er, of spout, to talk fluently, orig. to squii t out, 
a word which has lo&t an r and stands for sprout, as idie*^ in its due 
place ; see Spout. In the sense ‘ to talk,* the latter word occurs in 
Beaum, and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, Act iv. sc. 4 : ‘ Pray, spoiut some 
French, son.* To splutter is to talk so fast as to be unintelligible. 
The old Leicest. word spirtle, to sprinkle, used by Drayton (Evans) 
is merelv another form of the same word, formed as the frequenta- 
tive of Spurt. Cf. Low G. sprutten, to spout, spurt, sprinkle. And 
see Sputter. 

SPOIL, to plunder, pillage. (F., — L.) M. E. spoilen, Wyclif 
Mark, iii. 37. [The sb. spoile occurs even earlier, in King Alisaunder, 
986.] — F. spolier, * to spoile, despoile ; * Cot. — Lat. spdiare, to strip 
of spoil, despoil. — Lat. spdium, spoil, booty ; the skin or hide of an 
animal stripped off, and hence the dress of a slain warrior stripped 
from him. Root uncertain ; perhaps allied to Gk. amtKov, spoil ; 
Curtius, i. 107, ii. 358. qf It is probable that spoil has been to 
some extent confuse with its compound de-spoil, q. v. Cf. ‘ Dyspoylyn 
or Spoylyn, Spolio ; * Prompt. Parv. Der. spoil, sb., M. E. spoile, 
as above ; spoil-er ; spoli-at-ion, from F. spoliation, * a spoiling,’ Cot., 
from Lat. acc. s^liationem ; spoli-ate (rare), from pp. spoliatus. 
The M.E. spillen, to desfoy, being now retained only in the 
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partictilar sense of * to shed liquids,* the sense of ‘ destroy* or * waste*® arose as a medical term. The Late Lat. sporadieus is merely bor- 
has been transierred to spoil; see Spill (2). rowed from Cik. cirooadiKut, scattered. — Gk. aropa^t stem of anopds^ 

SPOKE, one of the bars of a wheel, from the nave to the rim. (E.) scattered. - Gk. avtipttv, io sow, to scatter abroad. See Sperm. 

M. E. spoke, Chaucer, C. T. 783^, 7840. -• A. S. spdca, pi. spdcan; SPORE, a minute grain which serves as a seed in ferns, &c. (Gk.) 

’ Radii, Wright*s Vocab. 1. 284, col. 2. [The change from d Modem and botanical. Gk. andpos, seed-time: also, a seed. «■ Gk. 
to long o is perfectly regular ; cf. stdn, a stone, bdn, a bone.] 4 - Du. cm^ety, to sow. See Sperm. 

spaak, a lever, roller ; speek, a spoke. + G. speiche, O. H. G. s^iehd ; SPORRAE*, a leathern pouch, worn with the kilt. (Gael.) In 
prov. G. spac^ (Fliigel). p. All from a type SPAIKA, a strength- Scott*s Rob Roy, c. xxxiv. Gael, sporan, a purse. + ^rish sparan, a 
ened form of SPIK, the base of spike ; see Spike. Accordingly, the purse, a ^uch. 

word is formed rather on a Latin than on a Teutonic base. SPORT, play, mirth, merriment, jest. (F.,-L.) * Sporte, myrthe;* 

SPOKESMAN, one who speaks in behalf of others. (E.) In Palsgrave. Merely a contracted form of disport, desport, by loss of 
Shak. Two Gent. ii. 1. 152 ; and in Exod. iv. 16. (A. V.) The form rfi- or de-; just as we have splay for display, spend for dispend. Strat- 
of the word is hardly explicable; we should rather have expected to mann cites sport as occurring in the Coventry Plays, ed. HalHwell. 
meet with speak-s-man, formed by analogy with hunt-s^man, or else with p. 185. Disport is in Chaucer C. T. 77 ; see further under Disport. 
speech-man. As it is, the pp. spoke (for spoken) has been substituted Der. sport, verb, sj)elt sporte (also disporte) in Palsgrave ; sport-ing ; 
for the infin. speak ; see Speak and Man. sport-ful, Tw. Nt. v. 373 ; sport-ful-ly, sport-ful-ness ; sport ive. All’s 

SPOIiIATIOE, (F., - L.) See under Spoil. Well, iii. 2. l09,»spor/-«W/y, -ness; sport-s-man (coined like hunts- 

SPONDEE, in classical poetry, a foot containing two long sylla- man), sport-s-man-skip. 

bles. (L.,-Gk.) Called in Puttenham, Art of Eng. Poesie, SPOT, a blot, mark made by wet, a discoloured place, small 

ed. 1589, pt. ii. c. 3. Ben Jonson has: ‘The steadie spondaes* to trans- space, stain. (E.) M. E. spot. Prompt. Parv. ; pi. spottes, P. Plow- 
late ‘ Spondeeos stabiles * in his tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 1 . 256. man, B. xiii. 315. [I susjxict that spat in Ancren Riwle, p. 104. note e, 
Englished from Lat. spondceus or spondeus. — Gk. avoubetos, in metre, is a misprint for Lowland Sc. spat (Jamieson). From a base 

a spondee, so called because slow solemn melodics, chiefly in this spat- occurring in A. S. spall, spittle, John, ix. 6, which Wyclif writes 
metre, were used at anovSai --Gk. anovbai, a solemn treaty or truce ; as spotil ; and see spatyll, spittle, in Palsgrave, spattle in Halliwell. 
pi. of anovdl/, a drink-offering, libation to the gods (such as were Cf. also A. S. spdtan, to spit, pt. t. sp<ktte (« mod. E. spat). Matt, 
made at a treaty). « Gk. airlvZuv, to pour out, make a libation, xxvi. 67. From the notion of spitting ; a spot is lit. ‘ a thing spat 
Root uncertain. Der. spond-a-ic, Lat. spondaicus, Gk. avovUianos. out.' hence a wet blot, &c. ‘ To hespette one all ouer, Conspuo ; * 

SPONGE, the porous framework of an animal, remarkable for Baret (1580), See Spit. 4- ^ speck, spot; spatten, to 

sucking up water. (F., - L., - Gk.) M. E. spnnge, Ancren Riwle, spatter, to bedash (Sewel). + Swed. spott, spittle, slaver ; spotta, to 

p. 262, 1. 2. •» O. F. esponge, ‘a spunge,’ Cot. Mod. F. sponge. — spit. 4 * Dan. sp<eite, a spot, speckle. Cf. E. Sp6ck, formed in a 

Lat. spongia. — Gk. avoyyiA, a sponge; another form of avoyyos similar way, with the same orig. sense. ^ The Icel. and Swed. 
(Attic a<poyyos), a sponge. + hui. fungus, a fungus, from its spongy mockery, derision (G. spott, Dan. spot), is prob. the same word, in a 
nature (unless this Lat. word is merely borrowed from Gk. avoyyvs). metaphorical sense ; but this is not quite certain. Der. spot, verb, 
Supposed to be allied to Gk. aonipus, spongy, and to E. swamp ; see chiefly in the pp. spott-ed, as in Spenser, F. Q. i. 6. 26, Wyclif, Gen, 
Swamp. Cf. Goth, swamms, a sponge, G. schwamm, a sponge, xxx. 35; spott -y, spott-i-ness; spot-less. Rich. II, i. i. 1781 spotdess-ly^ 
fungus. ^ Also A. S. sponge. Matt, xxvii. 48, directly from Latin, spot-less-ness. And see spatt-er, 

Der. sponge, verb ; spong-y, spong-i-ness ; also sponge-cake ; spunk, i\. v. SPOUSE, a husband or wife. (F., — L.) One of the oldest words 
SPONSC)R, a surety, godfather or godmother. (L.) In Phillips, in the language of F. origin. M.E.s^i/$e, fern, sb., O. Eng. Homilies, 
ed. 1706. — Lat. sponsor, a surety, one who jiromiscs for another. - ed. Morris, ii. 13, 1 . 5 ; the comp. sb. spushdd, spousehood, also occurs 
Lat. pp. of to promise. Probably allied to Gk. in the iith century, O. Eng. Horn. i. 143, 1 . 24, having already acquired 

airoudai, a treaty, truce, and airhSeiv, to pour a libation, as when an E. suffix. The form is rather fern, than masc.-O. F. es^ous (Bur- 
making a solemn treaty ; see Spondee. Der. sponsor-i-al, sponsor- guy), later espoux (f.poux), ‘ a spouse, bridegroome,’ Cot. ; fern, form 
ship. And see spouse. Also (irom Lat. spondere) de-spond, respond, espouse (fpouse), * a spouse, a wife ;* id. The former answers to Lat. 
cor-re-spond. sponsum, acc. of sponsus, a betrothed, a bridegroom ; the latter to 

SPONTANEOUS, voluntary, acting on one’s own impulse. (L.) sponsa, fern., a betrothed woman. — Lat. sponsus, promised, pp, of 
In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Englished from Lnt. will- spondere, to promise; see Sponsor. Der. espouse, verb, q.v. ; 

ing ; by change of -us into -ous, as in arduous, strenuous, &c. Formed also spous-al, M. E, spousaile, Gower, C. A. i. i8i, 1 . 12, a doublet 
^ith suffix -aneus from spont-, appearing in the gen. spontis and abl. of espousal, M. E. espousaile, Gower, C. A, ii. 322, 1 . 9; see under 
sponte of a lost sb. spans *. Sponte is used to mean * of one’s own espouse. 

accord ; * and spontis occurs in the phrase suce spontis esse, to be at SPOUT, to throw out a liquid violently, to rush out violently as a 
one's own disposal, to be one’s own master. Perhaps allied to Skt. liquid from a pipe. (Scand.) This word has certainly lost an r, and 
chhand, to please ; whence chhanda, flattering, sva-chhanda, sponta- stands for sprout, just as speak stands for spreak. The r appears in 
neous. Der. spontaneous-ly ; spontane-i-ty, a coined word. the related form spurt and in prov. E. spruttled, sprinkled over, 

SPOOL, a reel for winding yam on. (O. Low G.) M. E. spole, Leicestersh. (Halliwell) ; and is represented by / in E. splutter; see 
Prompt. Parv. p. 470. Imported from the Netherlands, with the Splutter. M. E. s^ou/en, Chaucer, C. T. 4907* Swed. 5/>u/a, noted 
Flemish wea^^rs. — O. Du. spoele (Hexham) ; Du. spoel, a spool, by W'idegren as an occasional form of spruta, which he explains by 
quill ; Low G. spole (Bremen Worterbuch). -F Swed. spole, a spool, * to squirt, to syringe, to spout.’ There is also the sb. spruta, a squirt, 
spoke.4-l)an. spole.^^G. spule, a spool, bobbin, quill ; O. H. G. spuolo, a syringe, a pipe through which any liquor is squirted, a fire-engine. 4 - 
spuold. Root uncertain ; perhaps allied to Icel. spulr, a rail, a bar ; Dan. sprude (also sprutte), to spout, spurt ; sproite, to squirt. 4* Du. 
and possibly to E. spar, a bar. spuiten, to spout, syringe, squirt ; also spuit, sb. a spout, squirt, 

8 POOM, to run before the wind. (L.) An old sea-term ; see ex- syringe, fire-engine (here the r is dropped as in English, but the 
amples in Nares. Lit. ‘ to throw up foam ’ by running through the identity of these words with the Swedish ones is obvious from the 
water. As Nares remarks, it means to sail steadily rather than swiftly, peculiar senses in which they are used). 4- G. spritzen (also sprdtzen. 
From sputne, foam ; see Spume. E. Muller), sprudeln, to spout, squirt. We may also note that the 

SPOON, an instrument for supping liquids. (E.) The orig. sense Ix)w G. has 60/^ forms, viz. sprutten, to spout (in which the r is re- 
was simply ‘ a chip,* then a thin slice of wood, lastly a spoon (at tained), and the frequentative sputtern, with the same sense (in which 
first wooden). M. E. spon (with long 6), Chaucer, C.T. 10916.- A. .S. the r is dropped). p. From the Teut. base SPRUT, appearing in 
sp6n, a chip, a splinter of wood ; see examples in Bosworth. In A. S. sprulon, pi. of the pt. t. of the strong verb spredtan, to sprout, to 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 39, col. i, the Lat. /om«, a chip for firewood, is germinate ; see Sprout, Spurt. Thus spout {^sprout), io spurt, is 
glossed by ‘ geswa^led spoon, vel tynder^ i. e* a kindled chip, or tinder, a secondary Scand. form of sprout in the sense to germinate, by a 
4.DU. a chip, splint.-ficel. spdnn, a chip, shaving, spoon, transference from the shooting out of a bud to the shooting out of 
4* Dan. spaan, a chip. 4 “v>wed. a chip, splint. 4*U. span, O. H. G. water. y. We find also Irish and Gael sput, to spout, squirt; but 
span, a very thin board, chip, splint, shaving. p. The ^eut. type these words are prob. borrowed from English. (If real Celtic words, 
is SPANI. a chip, Fick, iii. 352. Root uncertain. Uer. spoon-bill, they are prob. allied to Lat. sputare, to spit, rather than to E. spout,) 
a bird; spoon-ftd, spelt spoonefull in Minsheu, ed, 1627. sponeful in Sir There can l|)e little doubt that the loss of r in the present word hat 
t. More, Works, p.617 (R.) ; spoon-meat. Com. of Errors, iv. 3. fix. been caused by the influence of the word spit, with which it has na 
SPOOR, a trail, (Du.) Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. Intro- real connection, as shewn by the difference of vowel ; see Spit, 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope. — Du. spoor, a spur ; also a trace, Der. spout, sb., M. E. spoute, spelt spowte in Prompt. Parv., from 
track, trail. Cognate with E. Spur, q. v. Doublet, spur, Swed. spruta, as above. And see splutter, sputter, , > v 

SPORADIC, scattered here and there. (Gk.) ‘ Sporadic! Morbi, SPRAOK, SPRAG, quick, lively. (Scand.) See (a), 

diseases that arc rife in many places;* Phillips, ed. 1706, It thus^ SPRAIN, to overstrain the muscles of a joint. (F.,«»L,) A latf 
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word. Phillips, cd. 1706, gives it as a sb. The older word with 
much the same sense is strain ; and sprain is formed from O. F. 
espreindre just as strain is from O. F. estreindre.m,0, F. espreindre, * to 
press, wring, strain, squeeze out, thrust together;* Cot. Mod. F. 
ipreindre, -■ Lat. enprimerst to press out ; whence espreindre is formed 
(as if for espreimre*) by change of m to n, with an excrescent rf.— 
Lat. ex, out ; and premere, to press ; see Sx- and Press. And cf. 
IBxpress. Der. sprain, sb., answering to O. F. espreinte, * a press- 
ing, straining,*' Cot., from the pp. espreint. 

8FBAT, a small sea-fish. (Du.) M. E. sprot or sprotie. ‘ Hcc 
epimera, a sprott,^ in a list of fishes; Wright’s Voc. i. 222. col. 2. 
Borrowed from Du. - Du. sprot, * a sprat, a fish ; * Hexham. He 
also gives ‘ sprot, a sprout, or a sprigg of a tree, or the younge of 
every thing ; * which is the same word. ‘ Sprat, a small fish, con- 
sidered as the fry of the herring; * Wedgwood. Cf. prov. E. sprats, 
small wood (Halliwell) ; lit. sprouts. See Sprout. 

SPBAW t, to toss about the limbs, stretch the body carelessly 
when lying. (Scand.) M. E. spraulen, Gower, C. A. ii. 5, 1 . 11 ; 
Havelok, 475, Sprawl stands for sprattU, by loss of / ; the same 
word as North E. sprottle, to struggle (Halliwell). — Swed. sprattla, 
to sprawl ; of which the di.alcctal forms are spralla and sprala, by 
loss of / (Rietz). ^ Dan. spratte, to sprawl, flounder, toss the legs 
about; whence the frequentative forms spralle, sprcelde, to sprawl, 
flounder, toss the body about. Cf. Icel. spradka, to sprawl. + Du. 
spartelen, to flutter, leap, wrestle ; whence spartelbeenen, to wag one’s 
legs. The Du. spartelen also means to sparkle. p. All formed. 
With frequentative suffix 4a, from the Teut. base SPART, to toss the 
limbs about (Icel. sprita, to sprawl), a parallel form to SPARK, with 
the same sense, appearing in Dan. sparke, Swed. sparka, to kick (Icel. 
sprbkla, sprikla, to sprawl). Both forms are extensions from ^^SPAR, 
to quiver, well preserved in E. spar, to box, O. F. esparer, to kick ; 
see Spar (3). Thus sprawl is, practically, the frequentative of spar, 
to kick, to box; and signifies ‘to keep on sparring,’ to be continu- 
ally tossing the limbs about. We may also compare Spark (i). 
Spark (2), Sprack, Speak, all from the same ultimate root. 
Der. sprawl-er, 

SPBAY (i), foam tossed with the wind. (E.?) ‘Commonly 
written spry. “Winds raise some of the salt with the spray;'* 
Arbuthnot;* Johnson’s Diet. But no example of the spelling 
it given, and it is not easy to find one. It is remarkable that the 
word does not appear in any early author ; yet it would appear to be 
English. Perhaps (says E. Muller) from A. S. spregan, .to pour; 
which only occurs in the comp, geondsprvgan, to pour out, Life of 
S. Guthlac, cap. 7. 1 . 6. Perhaps allied to Icel. sprana, a jet or spring 
of water, spreena, to jet, spurt out ; Norweg. spreen, a jet of water 
(Aasen). The base SPKAG is perhaps a weak form of SPARK, as 
appearing in M. E. sparkelen, to sprinkle ; sec Sprinkle. 

SPBAir (a), a sprig or small shoot of a tree. (Scand.) The same 
as prov. E. sprag, a sprig (Webster). M. E. spray, Chaucer, C. T. 
13700 ; Floiiz and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 275. — Dan. sprag, a sprig, 
spray (Molbech) ; Swed. dial, spragge, spragg, a spray (Rietz). 
lienee spray from sprag, by the usual change of g to y, as in may 
from A. S. tnag-an, day from A. S. datg. p. Allied to Icel. sprek, a 
stick (whence smd-sprek, small sticks, twigs, sprays) ; A. S. spree, a 
spray (an unauthorised word cited by Somner). All from a Tout, 
base SPRAK appearing in Icel. spraka, Dan. sprage (for s/iral'c *), to 
crackle; the orig. sense being to crackle, split, burst, hence to 
bud, burgeon, produce shoots, as clearly shewn by other cognate 
words from the Aryan ^ SPARG, to crackle or burst with a noise. 
Cf., e. g., Lithuan. sprogti, to crackle, split, sprout or bud as a tree ; 
whence sproga, a rift, a sprig or spray of a tree, spurgas, a knot or 
eye in a tree. Also Gk. dairdpayos, asparagus, of which the orig. 
sense was perhmjs merely ‘ sprout * or shoot. Fick gives the Aryan 
form as SPARCSA, i. 253, cf. ii. 281 ; from -v' SPARG, to crackle, 
1 )urst with a noise, whence also £. speak and spark ; see Speak, 
Spark (I), Sprig. Doublet, sprig (and perhaps asparagus). 
8 PBEA 1 ), to scatter abroad, stretch, extend, overlay, emit, dif- 
fuse. (E.) M. E. Spreden, pt. t. spradde, spredde, pp. sprad, spred, 
P. Plowman, B. iii. 308 ; pt. t. spradde, Gower, C. A. i. 182, 1 . 24. — 
A. S. spr^dan, to spread out, extend, a rare word. It occurs as 
gespraed, imper. sing. » extend thou, stretch out, in the Northumb. 
version of Matt. xii. 13 ; and the comp. ofer^sprSdan, to spread over, 
in the (unprinted) Rule of St. Bennet (Bosworth). + Du. spreiden, to 
Miread, scatter, strew. + Low G. spreden, spre^n, spreien.^^O. spreiten. 
p. All from a Teut. base SPRAID, evidently an unoriginal, and pre* 
bably a causal form, from the older base SPRID, to become extended, 
spread out, as in Swed. sprida, to spread ; cf. Dan. sprede, to spread, 
scatter, disperse. We find also Swed. dial, sprita, to spread (Rietz ) ; 
from a parallel base SPRIT. Clearly allied to Icel. sprita, to sprawl, 
and from the same ultimate root as sprawl, viz. ^ SPAR, to quiver. 
See Sprawl^ Sprout^ Sprit. Der. spread, sh. , 
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SPREE, a merry frolic. (C.) Modem and colloquial. « Irish sprei, 
a spark, flash of fiie, animation, spirit. Cf. Irish sprac, a spark, life, 
motion, spraic, strength, vigour, sprightliness, Gael, spraie, vigour, 
exertion. 

SPRIG, a spray, twig, small shoot of a tree. (E.) M.E. sprigge, 
a rod for beating children, stick ; P. Plowman, C.vi. 139 (footnote). 
- A.S. spree, a spray, twig; an unauthorised word, given by 
Somner. -f Icel. sprek, a stick, -f Low G. sprikk, a sprig, twig. csp. 
a small dry twig or stick. Allied to Dan. sprag, a spray (Molbech) ; 
see further under Spray (2). 

SPRIGHTLY, SPRITEI.Y, lively. (F.,-.L. ; wiVA E.si#jf.) 
The common spelling sprightly is wholly wrong; gk is a, purely 
E. combination, whereas the present word is French. The mistake 
was due to the very common false spelling spright, put for sprite, a 
spirit ; see Sprite. The suffix -/y is from A.S. 4ic, like ; see Like. 
Der. sprigkt4i-ness. 

SPRING, to bound, leap, jump up, start up or forth, issue. (E.) 
M. E. springen, strong verb, pt. t. sprang, pp. sprtmgen, sprongen ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 13690. — A. S. springan, sprinean ; pt. t. sprang, spranc, 
pp. sprtmgen. The spelling springan is the usual one, Matt, ix, 26. 
But we find sprinetS == springs, Alfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xxv (lib. 
iii. met. 2). And in Matt. ix. 26, where the A.S. version has * ])es 
hlisa sprang ofer call l)ait land * *= this rumour spread abroad over all 
the land, the Northumbrian version has spranc.-^ Du. springen, pt.t. 
sprang, pp. gesprongen.^lcei. sprin»a, to burst, split. -f-Swed.sjDrin^a. 
4 * Dan. springe. 4- G. springen. And cf. Lithuan. sprugti, to spring 
away, escape ; allied to Lithuan. sprogti, to crack, split ; also Russ. 
pruigate, to spring, jump, skip. p. All from the Teut. base 
SPRANG, a weakened form of SPRANK, as shewn by the A.S. 
forms. And this is the nasalised form of Teut. SPRAK »= Aryan 
V SPARG, to crack, split, crackle; see Spark (x), Speak, 'rhe 
word to spring is frequently applied in M.E. poetry to the leaping 
forth of a spark from a blazing log of wood. ‘ He sprang als any 
sparke one \read of] glede * ~ he leapt forward like a spark out of a 
live coal, Sir Isumbras, ed. Halliwell, p. 107 ; and see my note to 
Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 2094. We still say of a cricket-bat that is 
cracked or split, that it is sprung ; and cf. prov. E. (Easterq) sprinke, 
a crack or flaw (Halliwell), where we even find the original E. final A; 
also Essex sprunk, to crack, split, from the base of the A«S. pp. spruncon. 
Besides, the sense ‘ to split, burst’ is that of Icel. springa, Der. 
spring, sb., a leap, also the time when young shoots spring or rise 
out of the ground, alsd a source of water that wells up, a crack in a 
mast, &c. ; spring-y; spring-halt (in horses). Hen. VIII, i. 3. 13; 
spring-time. As You Like It, v. 3. 20 ; spring’Jlood, M. spring-Jlod, 
Chaucer, C. T. 11382 ; spring-tide ; day-spring, offspring, well-spring. 
Also springe, a snare that is provided with a flexible rod, called a 
springe in M.E., as in P. Plowman, B. v. 41. And see sprink4e. 
% To spring a mine is to cause it to burst ; cf. Swed. sprdnga, to 
cause to burst, causal of springa, to burst. 

SPRINBlIjE, to scatter in small drops. (E.) In Spenser, F. Q. 
iii. 12. 13. A better form is sprenkle, written sprenkyll by Palsgrave, 
and sprenkelyn in the Prompt. Parv. Sprenkle is the frequentative 
form of M. E. sprengen, to scatter, cast abroad, sprinkle. * Sprenge^ 
ou mid hali water” =* sprinkle yourselves with holy water, Ancren 
Riwie, p. 16, 1 . 9. — A.S. sprengan, sprenean, to sprinkle, scatter 
abroad, Matt. xxv. 24, Exod. xxiv. 8 ; A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cock- 
ayne, i. 264, 1 . 15. The lit. sense is ‘to make to, spring or leap 
abroad ;* it is the causal of A. S. springan, to spring, l^ap abroad, 
regularly formed by the change of a (in the pt. t. sprang) to e, as if 
for sprangian *. See Spring. Cf. also Icel. sprengja, to make to 
burst, causal of springa, to burst (spring) ; Swed. sprdnga, to spring 
a mine, causal of springa, to spring, burst ; Dan. spreenge, causal of 
springe ; G. sprengen, causal of springen.^^Du. sprenkelen, to sprinkle, 
frequentative of sprengen, the causal of springen. 4 G. sprenkeln, to 
speckle, spot, be-spot, frequent, of sprengen. 4^ Under the word 
prick, I have referred to sprinkle, and regarded sprinkle as if nasalised 
from a form sprickle*, which I refer to a V SPARK, to sprinkle, ap^ 
pearing in Lat. spargere (for sparcere ♦) and Skt. spri^, to touch, to 
sprinkle. The history of the word shews this to be wrong as regards 
sprinkle, which belongs rather to V SPARG, to burst. Still, it is 
probable that the roots SPARK and SPARG were orig. but one ; 
the notion of * bursting ’ leads to that of ‘ scattering,* as in the 
bursting of a seed-pod. Der. sprinkle, sb., a holy-water sprinkler, 
see Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 13 ; sprinkl-er. 

SPkIT, a spar set diagonally to extend a fore-and-aft sail. (E.) 
The older sense is merely a pole or long rod, and an older spelling is 
found in M. E. spret. ‘ A spret or an ore * » a sprit or an oar ; Will, 
of Paleme. 2754; spelt spreot, King Alisaunder, 858- -A.S. spredt, a 
pole. ‘ Contus, spredt ; * Wright's Vocab. i. 33, col. 2. ‘ Trudes, 
spredtas,* in a list of things belonging to a ship ; id. 48, col. i. The 
^ orig. sense is ' a sprout,* or shoot, hence a branch, pole, &c. Formed 
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from the A. S. strong verb spredtan, to sprout, cognate with G. spri 
men; see further under Sprout. + Du. spriet, a sprit. + Dan. 
sprod. Pe r, bow-sprit. Doublet, sprout. 

SPBITS, SFRIGHT, a spirit. (F., — L.) The false spelling 
spright is common, and is still in use in the derived adj. sprightly. 
Spelt s^ri/e in Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 40, 43 ; but spright, id. i. a. 2. 3. 

‘ Legions of sj^ights* id. i. i . 38. M. E. sprit, sprite, spryte ; ‘ the 
holy spryte,* Rich. Coer de Lion, 394. — F. esprit, * the spirit/ Cot.— 
Lat. spiritum, acc. of spiritus. It is, of course, a doublet of Spirit, 
q. V. Per. spright-ly or sprite 4 y ; spright’-ed, haunted, Cymb. ii. 3. 
144 ; spright-ful or sprite-ful, K. John, iv. 2. 177 ; spright-Jul-ly, Rich, 
i. 3* ,3 ; Jpright-ing, Temp. i. 2. 298. Doublet, spirit. 

SPROUT, to shoot out germs, burgeon, bud. (O. Low G.) Spelt 
sprut in Fitzherbert, Husbandry, § 13, 1 . 38. (E.D. S.) M.E. sprtaen. 
Cursor Mundi, 11216 ; O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 217, 1 . 23. [Not from 
A. S. spredtan, as A. S. ed does not pass into Mod. E. ou (as in 
out). Nor from A. S. sprytan, as A. S. long y passes into E. long 
i. The word is, in fact, Frisian.] — O. Fris. spruta, strong verb, 
pp. sprnten, to sprout (Richtofen) ; Low G. spruten, sprotten, to 
sprout, -f* Du- spruiten. + G. spriessen, to sprout, pt. t. spross, pp. 
gesprossen. And cf. the A. S. strong verb spredtan, occurring in the 
comp, dspredtan (Grein), pt. t. spredt, pp. sproten. The cognate Swed. 
spruta is only used in the sense to spout or squirt out water, and is 
the word whence E. spout is derived, by loss of r ; see Spout, 
Spurt (i). p. All from a Teut. type SPREUTAN, Fick, iii. 256, 
from a base SPRUT. And doubtless allied to the strong verb ap- 
jKjaring in Icel. spretta, to spurt or spout out water, to start or spring, 
to sprout or grow, pt. t. sprntt, pi. spruttu, pp. sprottinn. The base of 
this verb is SPRANT, since the pt. t. spratt stands for sprant ♦, and 
spretta is for sprenta * ; cf. M. H. G. sprenzen, to spout ; see Fick, as 
above. y. This base SPRANT is a nasalised form of SPRAT, 
to burst, appearinj' in prov. G, spratzen, to crack, crackle, said of 
things that burst with heat (Fliigel); and the formation of SPRANT 
from SPRAT is just parallel to that of SPRANG, to spring, orig. to 
burst, from SPRAK, to crack, crackle, burst with a noise. It is ob- 
vious that the Teut. bases SPRAT and SPRAK, with the same 
sense, are mere variants, and the form with the guttural i.s the older. 
The ultimate root is Aryan ^ SPARG, to crack, split ; see Spark 
( 1 ), Speak, Spring. 8. We may also notice that F.. sprout as a 
sb. is related to Du. spruit, Teel, sproti, G. spross, a sprout ; and that 
E. sprit, q. v., is a doublet of the same word. So also spray (2) and 
sprig, with just the same sense as sprout, are due to the allied base 
SPRAK above mentioned. Dor. sprout, sb. And see sprit, spjrat, 
spurt, splutter, sputter. Doublet, spout, q. v. 

SPRUCE, fine, smart, gaily dressed. (F., — G.) In Shak. L. L. L. 
V. 1. 14 ; and in Minsheu, cd. 1627. ‘It was the custom of our an- 
cestors, on special occasions, to dress after the manner of patticular 
countries. The gentlemen who adopted that of Prussia or Spruce 
seem, from the description of it, to have been arrayed in a style, to 
which the epithet spruce, according to our modern usage, might have 
been applied with perfect projjriety. Prussian leather {corium 
Pruscianum) is called in Baret by the familiar name of spruce ; ’ 
Richardson ; see Baret, art. 781. He then quotes from Hall’s Chron. 
Hen. VIII, an. i, as follows: ‘And after them came syr Edward 
Hayward, than Admyral, and wyth hym Syr Thomas Parre, in 
doblettes of crimosin veluet, voyded lowe on the backe, and before 
to the cannell-bone, lased on the breastes with chaynes of siluer, and 
ouer that shorte clokes of crimosyn satyne, and on their heades 
hattes after dauncers fashion, with feasauntes fathers in theim: 
They were appareyled after the fashion of Prussia or Spruce* There 
may have been special reference to the leather worn ; the name of 
spruce was certainly given to the leather because it came from Prussia. 
Levins has : ‘Corium pumicatum. Spruce;* col. 182, 1 . 14. * Spruce 

/fa/Affr, corruptly so called for Prussia leather;* Phillips, cd. 1706. 

* Spruce leather, graauw leer, Pruysch leer/ i.e. gray leather, or 
Prussian leather; SewePs Eng.-Du. Diet., 1749. [E. Muller objects 

that it is difficult to see why Prussia should always be called Spruce, 
not Pruce, in this particular instance ; but the name, once associated 
with the leather, would easily remain the same, especially as the 
etymology may not have been very obvious to all. It is a greater 
difficulty to know why the s should ever have been prefixed, but it may 
be attributed to the English fondness for initial 5 ; thus we often say 
squash for quash, splash for plash (the older word), and so on.] It is 
sufficient to make sure that Spruce really did mean Prussia, and really 
was used instead of Pruce. Of this we have positive proof as early 
as the 14th century. ‘And yf ich sente ouer see my seruaunt to 
brugges, 01 ?er in-to prus my prentys * * and if I sent my servant over 
the sea to Bruges, or sent my apprentice to Prussia ; P. Plowman, C. 
vii. 279; where two MSS. read spruce for prus, and one MS. has 
pruys-lond « Prussian land, the land of Prussia. In the corresponding 
passage of P. Plowman, B. xiii. 393, three MSS. have prvdonde,^ 


^pruys londe, and pruce^lond respectively ; but a fourth hkt spruce-land, 
Pruce is the form in Chaucer, C. T, 53 (a well-known passage), 
p. Wc conclude that to dress sprucely was to dress after the Prussian 
manner; that Spruce was early used in place of Pruce, particularly 
with reference to Prussian leather ; and consequently that spruce is 
derived from O. F. Pruce, mod. F. Prusse, Prussia. — G. Prussen, 
Prussia (or from an older form of the same). Der. spruce-ly, spruce^ 
ness. And see below. 

SPRUCE-BEER, a kind of beer. (G. ; confused with F. and E.) 

‘ Spruee~beer, a kind of physical drink, good for inward bruises ; * 
Phillips, ed. 1 706. * Essence of spruce is obtained from the young 

shoots of the black spruce fir. . . . Spruce beer is brewed from this 
essence. . . . The black beer of Dantzig is similarly made from the 
young shoots of another variety of fir ; ’ Eng. Cycl. Supp. to Arts and 
Sciences. ‘ A decoction of the young shoots of spruce and silver fir 
w'as much in use on the shores of the Baltic as a remedy in scorbutic, 
gouty, and rheumatic complaints. The sprouts from which it was 
made were called sprossen in German and jopen in Dutch, and the de- 
coction itself sprossen-bier [in German] or jopenbier [in Dutch]. From 
the first of these is spruce-beer. Sec Beke in N. and Q. Aug. 3, i860. 
And doubtless the spruce-fir, G. sprossenfichte, takes its name as the 
fir of which the sprouts are chiefly used for the foregoing i)urpose, 
and not from being brought from Prussia, as commonly supposed ;* 
Wedgwood, p. The above explanation may be admitted ; but with the 
addition that the reason why the G. word sprossen-bier vfas. turned into 
spruce^beer in English is precisely because it was commonly known 
that it came from Prussia ; and since sprossen-bier had no sense in 
English and was not translated into sprouts-beer, it was natural to call it 
Spruce-beer, i. e. Prussian beer. The facts, that Spruce meant Prussia as 
early as the 14th century, and that spruce or spruce 4 eather was already 
in use to signify Prussian leather, have been proved in the article above ; 
see Bpruoe. Thus spruce-beer for sprossen-bier was no mere cornip- 
tion, but a deliberate substitution. Accordingly, we find in Evelyn’s 
Sylva, ch. 22, the remark: ‘For masts, &c., those [firs] of Prussia 
which we call Spruce* y. With this understanding, we may now 
admit that spruce-beer is one of the very few words in English which are 
derived immediately from German. — G. sprossenbier, spruce-beer, lit. 
* sprouts-beer ; * G. sprossenfichte, spruce-fir ; sprossenessenz, spruce- 
wine. — G. sprossen, pi. of sprosse, a sprout, cognate with E. sprout ; 
and bier, cognate with E. beer ; see Sprout and Beer. Note also 
Du.joopenbier, ‘spruce-beer;’ Sewel’s Du. Diet. ed. 1754. The word 
spruce -^ Prussia, is French, from G. Pre 7 issen, as shewn above. 

SPRY, active, nimble, lively. (Scand.) Added by Todd to John- 
son. Given by Halliwell as a Somersetsh. word, but more general. 
—Swed. dial, sprygg, very lively, skittish (as a horse), Rietz ; allied 
to Swed. dial, spriig, spriik, or spriiker, spirited, mettlesome. In fact, 
spry is a weakened form of prov. E. sprag ( Halliwell! , which again 
is a weakened form of sprack, active, a Wiltshire word. See 
Sprack, Spark ( 2 ). Doublet, sprach, 

SPUE, the same as Spew, q. v. 

SPUlSilE, foam. (L.) Not common. M.E. spume, Gower, C. A. 
ii. 265, 1. 12. — Lat. spuma, foam. p. It would seem simplest to 
ilerive this from Lat. spuere, to spit forth ; see Spew. But Fick 
gives the Aryan form as SPAIN A or SPAIMA, whence also Skt. 
phena, foam, Russ, piena, foam, A. S./dm; see Foam. And he 
gives the root as ^ SPA, to swell, as if the sense were ‘ surge ; * cf. 
Skt. sphdy, to swell, to which verb Benfey refers Skt. phena ; see Span. 
Der. spoom, verb, q. v. ; pum-ice, q. v. ; pounce (2), q. v. Doublet, 
fonm. 

SPUNK, tinder ; hence, a match, spark, spirit, mettle. (C., — L., 
— Gk.) Also sponh ; see examples in Jamieson and Halliwell. ‘ In 
spuneJe or tinder; ’ Stanyhurst, tr. of Virg. .^n. i. 175 ; cd. Arber, p. 
23. The orig. sense is tinder or touchwood. — Irish and Gael, sponc, 
sponge, tinder, touchwood ; applied to touchwood from its spongey 
nature. — Lat. sf^Mgia, a sponge; hence pumice-stone, or other 
porous material. — Gk. avoyyla, tnrdyyoe, a sjponge; see Sponge. 

SPUR, an instrument on a horseman's heels, for goading on a 
horse, a small goad. (E.) M. E. spure, spore, Chaucer, C. T. 475 ; 
P. Plowman, B. xviii. 12.— A.S. spttra, spora. ‘Calcar, spura;* 
Wright’s Voc. i. 84, 1 . 3. Cf. hand-spora, a hand-spur, Beowulf, 986 
(Grein). Du. spoor, a spur ; also a track ; see Spoor. + Icel. spori. 
4" Dan. spore. + Swed. sporre. -f* O. H. G. sporo ; M.H.G. spor ; G. 
sporn. p. All from a Teut. type SPORA, a spur. From the 
^ SPAR, to quiver, to jerk, which apix:ars in G. sich sperren, to 
struggle against ; one sense of this root is to kick, jerk out the feet, 
as in Lithuan. spirti, to resist, to kick out as a horse ; cf. Skt. spkur, 
sphar, to throb, to struggle. Hence the sense of spur is ‘kicker/ 
y. A closely allied word occurs in A. .S. spor, a foot-trace, Du. spoor, 
led. spor, G. spur (see Spoor) ; whence was formed the verb, 
appearing as A. S. spyrian, Icel. spyrja, G. spiiren, to trace a foot- 
^ track, to investigate, enquire into, represented by Lowland Sc. speir. 
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to enquire, ask, search out. Ver, spur^ verb, M. £. spurUn, sporieHt 
Layamon, 21354, Romance of Fartenay, 4214. Also spur-wheel; 
and see spoor^ speir^ spurn. 

SPURGE, a class of acrid plants. (F., — L.) * Spurp'e, a plant, 

the juice of which is so hot and corroding that it is called DwiVs 
Milkt which being dropped upon warts eats them away ;* Bailey's 
Diet., vol. i. ed. 1 735. And hence the name. M. E. sporge. Prompt. 
Parv. ; spowr^e^ Wright's Voc. i. 19 1, col. a. — O. F. spurge, a form 
given in Wright's Voc. i. 140, col. 1 ; more commonly espurge, 

* garden spurge ;' Cot. — 0 . F. espurger, * to purge, deer, cleanse, rid 
of; also, to prune, or pick off the noysome knobs or buds of trees;* 
Cot. Hence, to destroy warts. »>Lat. expur gare, to expurgate, purge 
thoroughly, — Lat. ex, out, thoroughly; and purgare^ to purge; see 
Ex- and Purge. 

SPURIOUS, not genuine. (L.) In Milton, Samson, 391, 
Englished from Lat. spurius, false, spurious, by the common change 
of -us to -o«i, as in arduous, &c. The orig. sense is ‘of illegitimate 
birth ; ' perhaps allied to Gk. atropd, seed, offspring, aireipeiv, to sow ; 
see Sperm. Per. spurious-ly, -ness. 

SPURN, to reject with disdain. (E.) Properly ‘ to kick against,* 
hence to kick away, reject disdainfully. M, E. spurnen, to kick 
against, stumble over, Ancren Riwle, p. 188, 1 . 2. * Spornyng, or 
Spurnyng, Calcitracio;’ - Prompt. Parv. — A. S. speornan, gespeornan, 
gespornan, to kick against, Grein ; cf. also at-speornan. Matt. iii. 6, 
John, xi. 9. A strong verb ; pt. t. spearn, nl. spurnon, pp. spornen. 
+ Icel. sperna, pt. t. spam, to spunt, kick with the feet. + Eat. 
spernere, to spurn, despise (a cognate form, not one from which the 
E. word is borrowed, for the E. verb is a strong one). p. All 
from the Aryan base SPAKN, to kick against, an extension from 
^ SPAR, to quiver, jerk, also to kick against ; see Spur and Spar (3). 
See Fick, i. 252, Der. spurn, sb., Timon, i. 2. 146, Chevy Chase 
(oldest version), near the end. 

SPURRY, the name of a herb. (F., — G.) In Cotgrave. -• O. F. 
spurrie, * spurry or frank, a Dutch herb, and an excellent fodder for 
cattle ; * Cot. By ‘ Dutch ' he prob. means ‘ German ; * we find Du. 
spurrie, * the herb spurge,’ in Hexham ; but this can hardly be other 
than the F. word borrowed. The etymology of the F. word is 
doubtful, but it may be German, as Cotgrave seems to suggest. We 
find in German the forms spark, spergel, spdrgel, all meaning spurry. 
p. But the difficulty is to account for thc.se forms, from the second of 
which the late Lat. spergula, spurry, is plainly taken. The G. spargel 
means * asparagus,' and is a corrupted form of that word ; on the 
other hand, the Du. spurrie means ‘ spurge.* It would seem that 
spurry was named from some fancied resemblance either to asparagus 
or to spurge, or was in some way confused with one or other of those 
plants. 

8 PURT (i), SPIRT, to spout, jet out, as water. (E.) ‘ With 

toonge three-forcked furth spirts fyre;* Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, Ain. 
ii. ed. Arber, p. 59, The older meaning is to sprout or germinate, 
to grow fast ; as in Hen. V, iii. 5. 8. We even find the sb. spurt, a 
sprout; ‘These nuts . . . haue in their mids a little chit or spirt;* 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xv. c. 22. Cf. ‘from Troy bind spirted;* 
Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, Ain. i. ed. Arber, p. 35. By the common 
metathesis of r (as M. E. brid for bird) spurt stands for sprut, the 
E. form corresponding to the Low G. form sprout, M. E. sprutten ; 

‘ be wiCi |)et sprinted ut ' = the willow that sprouts or shoots out.— 
A. S. spryttan, spritten ; ‘ spritte seo eor'Se grdwende gaers ’ =» let the 
earth shoot out growing grass ; Gen. i. 1 1. A weak verb, allied to the 
A. S. strong verb spreutan, to sprout ; see Sprout. And see Spout. 
SPURT (2), a violent exertion. (Scand.) Used by Stanyhurst 
in the sense of ‘ space of time ; ’ as, ‘ lleere for a spirt linger,’ tr. of 
Virgil, JEn. iii. 453. Not the same word as the above, though often 
confused with it, no doubt. — Icel. sprettr, a spurt, spring, bound, 
run ; from the strong verb spretta (pt. t. spratt), to start, to spring ; 
also to spout out water; also to sprout. Cf. bwed. spritta, to start, 
startle. The relationship of this verb (of which the base is 
SPRANT) to Sprout (of which the base is SPRUT), is explained 
under Sprout, q. v. ^ Spurt (2) and spurt (1) are both allied to 
sprout, and therefore to one another ; but they were differently formed. 
The orig, it of the base SPRANT is remarkably preserved in prov. 
E. sprufit, a convulsive struggle, Warwickshire (Halliwell). 
SPUTTER, to keep spouting or jerking out liquid, to speak 
rapidly and indistinctly. (Scand.) * And lick’d their hissing jaws, 
that sputter* d flame;* Dryden, tr. of iEneid, ii. 279 (U. an, Lat. 
text). The frequentative of Spout, q. y. ; so that the sense is ‘ to 
keep on spouting.* fi. Under Spout, it is shewn that spout has lost 
an r, and stands for sprout; hence the true frequentative should be 
sprutter, which is actually preserved in E. splutter ; so that sputter 
and splutter are really but one word ; see Splutter. In Low Ger- 
man, spruttern and sputtern are used alike, in the sense to sprinkle. 
Cf. spirtle, to spi inkle, used by Drayton (Halliwell), sprittle, to. 
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^sprinkle, a Leicest, word (Evans) ; these are mere variants of sputter 
or splutter, ^ Not to be confused with spatter, which is quite 
a different word, and allied to spot and spit, 

SPY, to see, discover. (F., — O. H. G.) Short for espy, M. E. 
spien, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 40, 1 . 14. [The M. E. spie, 
sb., a spy, occurs in Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 1 . 332.] The 
same word as M. E. espien, Chaucer, C. T. 4744 ; Layamon, vol. ii. p. 
204. — O. F. espier, to espy. — O. H. G. spehOn, M. H. G. spehen (mod. 
G. spdhen), to watch, observe closely. 4* Eat. spectre, to look. 4* Ok. 
OKlirroiMxi, I look. 4 -Skt. pa^, spa^, to spy; used to form some tenses 
oidrif, to see.— VSPAK, to see ; Fick, i. 251, 830. Der. spy, sb., 
as above ; spy-glass ; also (from espy) espi-on-age, espi-al. From Lat. 
specere we have spec-i-es, spec-i-al, espec-i-al, spec-i-men, spec-i-fy, spec-i- 
ous, speC‘U-late ; auspice, conspic-u-ous, despic-able, frontispice, per* 
spic-u-ous, su-spic-i-ous ; despise, despite \ aspect, circumspect, ex-pect, 
inspect, introspect-ion, perspect-ive, pro spect, respect, dis-respect, 
ir-respect-ive, retrospect, suspect, spect-asle, spect-a-ior, spect-re, spect- 
rum ; also spite. From Gk. aKittropuu, we have scept-ic ; and see scope^ 
epi-scop-al, bishop, 

SQUAB, 1. to fall plump ; 2 . a sofa ; a young bird. (Scand.) 
* Squab, an unfledged bird, the young of an animal before the hair 
appears (South) ; a long seat, a sofa ; also, to squeeze, beat (Devon);* 
Halliwell. Halliwell also cites from Coles : ' A squob to sit on, pul* 
vinus mollicellus ; * this is not in the edition of 1684. Squab, a. sofa,, is 
in Pope, Imitation of Earl of Dorset, 1 . 10, Johnson also explains 
squab as ‘unfeathered; fat, thick and stout;* and gives squab, adv., 
‘ with a heavy, sudden fall, plump and flat,’ with a quotation from 
Lestrange's Fables : ‘The eagle took the tortoise up into the air, and 
dropt him down, squab, upon a rock ;* also squab, verb, to fall down 
plump or flat ; cf. prov. E squap, to strike. In all senses, the word 
IS of Scand. origin. 1. The Swed. dial, sqvapp, a word imitative of 
a splash (Rietz), explains Lestrange’s squab and the verb ‘to fall 
plump,* hence to knock, beat ; cf. G. schwapp, a slap, E. swap, to 
strike ; see Swap and Squabble. 2 . The senses ‘ fat,' ‘ unfledged,* 
and ‘soft’ (as a sofa) are best explained by Swed. dial, sqvabb, loose 
or fat flesh, sqvahba, a fat woman, sqvabhig, flabby ; from the verb 
appearing in Norweg. sqvapa, to tremble, shake (hence, to be flabby). 
This can hardly be connected with Swed. dial, sqvapp, but is rather 
to be compared with Norweg. kveppa (pt. t. kvapp), to slip suddenly, 
shake, shudder, and the M. E. quappen, to throb, mentioned under 
Quaver, q. v. And note Icel. kvap, jelly, jelly-like things. 
SQUAIBbIiE, to dispute noisily, wrangle. (Scand.) In Shak. 
0 th. ii. 3. 281. — Swed. dial, skvabbel, a dispute, a squabble (cor- 
responding to a verb skvabbla*, not given) ; Rietz. The verb skvab- 
bla* is the frequentative of Swed. dial, skvappa, to chide, scold 
slightly, lit. make a splashing ; from the sb. skvapp, a splash, an 
imitative word from the sound of dabbling in water ; Rietz. Cf, 
Icel. skvampa, to paddle in water. Thus the base is SKWAP, a 
word intended to imitate a dashing pr splashing sound ; prov. £• 
squap, a blow. We find also the parallel bases SKWAK and 
SKWAD ; from the former is the Swed. dial, skvakka, to chide, 
scold slightly (cf. E. quack, squeak), Icel. skvakka, to give a sound as 
of water shaken in a bottle, prov. E. swack, a blow or fall, prov. E. 
squacket (Sussex), to make a disagreeable noise with the mouth 
(Halliwell) : whilst from the latter is O. Du. swadderen, to dabble in 
water as a duck, stir up the mud, make a noise, mutter (Hexham), 
and prov. E. squad, sloppy dirt. (Lincolnsh.) We may also further 
compare Norweg. svabba, to dabble in water (Aasen), prov. E. swap, 
a blow, the noise of a fall, to strike swiftly, swab, to splash over, 
swnbble, to squabble, swobble, to swagger in a low manner (East). 
*Swablynge, swabbyng, or swaggynge ;* Prompt. Parv. Also G. 
schwabbeln, to shake fluids about. See Swap. ^ The interchange 
of initial squ and sw is common ; Levins writes squayne for swain* 
"Dot, ^ uabble, sb., squabblsr, 

SQUAD, a small troop. (F., — Ital., — L.) We speak of ‘an awk- 
ward squad* F. esquadre, escadre, ‘ a squadron of footmen ; * Cot, 
— Ital. squadra, * a squadron ; * Florio, See further under Square. 
Dot, squad-r-on. 

SQUADRON, a troop of soldiers, a body of cavalry, number of 
ships. (F., — Ital., — L.) In Oth. i. i. 22 ; Spenser, F. (J. ii. 8. 2.— 
O. F. esquadron, ‘ a squadron, a troope of souldiers ranged into a 
square body or battalion,’ Cot.— Ital. syi/nrfroiie, ‘ a squadrone, a troupe 
or band of men ;* Florio. The augmentative form (with suffix -one 
sLat. acc. -onem) of Ital. squadra, ‘a squadron, also a square, 
squire, or carpenter’s ruler, also a certain part of a company of 
souldiers of ao or 25 [25 is a square number], whose chiefe is a cor* 
poral ; * id. Doubtless so called, at first, from a formation into 
squares ; see further under Square. And see squad, 

SQUALID, filthy, dirty. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 1. 13. — Lat. 
squalidus, stiff, rough, dirty, foul. — Lat. squdlere, to be stiff, rough, or 
parched, to be dirty, Cf. Gk. kijKiBow, to sully, from MjXib-, stenoi 
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of $erfkitf a stain, spot. Der. sqt^alid^lyt •ness. Also squal-or (rare),^Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, ACn. i. 309. M. E. tqmtten^ to press or 
■from sgval-ere, crush flat. ‘ The fountlementis of hillis ben logidir smytcn and 

SQUAIili, to cry out violently. (Scand.) ‘The raven croaks, « the foundations of the hills arc smitten together and crushed ; 

the carrion-crow doth squall;* Drayton, Noah’s Flood (R.) — Icel. Wyclif, a Kings, xxii. 8. *Sqwat sal he hevedes’— he shall crush 
skvalot to squeal, bawl out ; skval, a squalling. «+■ Sw^. swala^ to the heads (Lat. conquassahit capita)^ Early Eng. Psalter, cd. Steven- 
stream, gush out violently; sqval^ an impetuous running of water; son, Ps. cviii. (or cix.) 6. This explains prov. £. squats to make flat, 
sqval^regn^ a violent shower of rain (whence E. squally sb., a burst of and squats adj., flat. It is important also to note that qi/ai is used in 
rain). ^ Dan. sgva/drtf, to clamour, bluster ; syva/der, clamour, noisy the same sense as squat; indeed, in the Glossary to the Exmoor 
talk. Cf. Swed. dial, skvala^ slevdla^ to gush out with a violent noise, Scolding, the word squat is explained by * to quat down ;* which 
to prattle, chatter; Gael, sgal, a loud cry, sound of high wind, sgal, shews that the s- in squat is a prefix. — O. F. esquatir, to flatten, crush 
to howl. p. From a base SKWAL, expressive of the outburst of (Roquefort). — O. F.es- «= Lat. ex-, extremely; and quatir, to press down, 
water ; allied to Teut. base SK AL, to resound, as in G. schallent hence, reflexively, to press oneself down, to squat, cow or. ‘ Ele sa 
Icel. skella (pt. t. shall) ; Fick, iii. 334. Cf. SKWAP, the base of quatist deles lun de pilers ’ « she squatted down beside one of the 
Squabble, q.v. Der. sb., as above ; syr/a/Z-y, Doublet, pillars ; Bartsch, Chrestomathie Fran^aise, col. 283, 1. 16. The cor- 

squeal. responding word is Span, acaekar, agachar, whence acacharse, ‘ to 

SQUANDBB, to dissipate, waste. (Scand.) Now used only of crouch, lie squat (Meadow’s), agac^r&e,*Xo stoop, couch, squat, 
profuse expenditure, but the orig. sense was to scatter or disperse cower’ (id.). Jlinsheu’s O. Span. Diet, has: *agachar, to squat as 
simply, as still used in prov. E. ‘ His family are all grown up, and a hare or conie.’ Without the prefix, we find Span, cacho, gacho, 
squandered [dispersed] about the country,' Warwicksh. (Halliwell). bent, bent downward, lit- pressed down; Ital. gimWo, ‘ squatte, husht, 

* Squandered [scattered] abroad;* Merch. of Ven. i. 3. aa. ‘Spaine close, still, lurking’ (Florio), ‘to squat, to husht, to lye 

, . . hath many colonies to supply, which lye squandered up and close* (id.). Diez shews that O. F. quatir and Ital. qtmtto are due to 
down;’ Howell, Foreign Travel, sect, ix, ed. Arber, p. 45. ‘All Lat. coactus, pressed close together (whence also F. se cacher, to 
along the sea They drive 2Xidi squander the huge Belgian fleet ; * Dry- squat, cacher, to hide). Thus the etymology of squat is from Lat. 
den. Annus Mirabilis, st. 67. Mr. Wedgwood’s solution of this ex-, co- for cum, together, and actus, pp. of a^re, to drive. See 
curious word is plainly the right one, viz. that it is a nasalised form Bx-, Con-, and Agent ; and see Squash. Der. squatt-er. 
(as if for squanter ♦) of Lowland Sc. squatter, to splash water about, Any connection of squat with Dan. sqvaite, to splash, is entirely 
to scatter, dissipate, or squander, to act with profusion (Jamieson), out of the question ; the E, word related to Dan. sqvatte is 
This is the same as prov. E. swatter, to throw water about, as geese Squander, q.v. 

do in drinking, also, to scatter, waste (Halliw ell) ; also as prov. E. SQUAW, a female, w^oman. (W. Indian.) * Squaw, a female, 
swattle, to drink as ducks do water, to w’aste away (id.). These are woman, in the language of the Indian tribes of the Algonkin family, 
frequentatives from Dan. sqvatte, to splash, spurt ; figuratively, to — Massachusetts squa, eshqua ; Narragansett squaws ; Delaware 
dissipate, squander ; cf. sqvat, sb., a splash. So also Swed. sqvdttra, ochtjueu and khqueu ; used also in compound words (as the names of 
to squander, lavish one’s money (Widegren) ; frequentative of sqvdtta, animals) in the sense of female;* Webster. 

to squirt (id.) ; Swed. dial, siwiitta, a strong verb (pt. t. skwatt, SQUBAK, to utter a shrill sharp cry. (Scand.) In Hamlet, i. i. 
supine shwuttini), to squirt. Note also Icel. shvetta, to squirt out u6. squeaking, ot screeking of a rat ; * Baret (1580). — Swed. 

water, properly of the sound of water thrown out of a jug, skvettr, a sqv'dka, to croak ; cf. Norweg. skvaka, to cackle (Aasen) ; Icel, 
gush of water poured out. The d appears in O. Du. swadderen, * to skvnkka, to give a sound, as of water shaken in a bottle, sknk, a 
dabble in the water as a goose or duck,’ Hexham ; and in Swed. dial, noise. And cf. Swed. sqvala, to squeal. Allied to Squeal, Quack, 
skvadra, verb, used of the noise of water gushing violently out of a Cackle ; expressive of the sound made. So also G. quaken, to 
hole (Rietz). The word is now used metaphorically, but the orig. quac k; q uaken, quicken, to squeak. Der. squeak, sb. 
sense was merely to splash w'ater about somewhat noisily ; and the SQUBAIj, to utter a shrill prolonged sound. (Scand.) In Jul, 
base is a form SKWAT, expressive of the noise of splashing water Cscs. ii. 2. 24. M. E. squelen. Cursor Mundi, 1 . 1344. — Swed. sqvala, 
about ; cf. prov. E. swat, to throw down forcibly (North) ; swash, a to squeal ; Norweg. skvella, to squeal (Aasen). Used (in place of 
torrent of water. See Squabble and Squall, words of similar squeakle*) as a frequentative of squeak; the sense is ‘to keep on 
formation. The particular form SKWAT of the base may have been squeaking ;’ see Squeak. ^ Notwithstanding the close similarity, 
suggested by SKAT, the base of Scatter, q.v. Der. squander-er. squall is not quite the same word, though the words are now con- 
And see Squirt. fused. Both, however, are expressive of continuous sounds. See 

SQUARB, having four equal sides and angles. (F., — L.) M. E. Squall. "Dot, squeal, sb. 
square (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C.T. 1078. — O, F. esquarre, ‘square, SQUBAMISBL, scrupulously fastidious, over-nice. (Scand. ; with 
or squared,’ Cot. ; esquarre, sb., a square, or squareness. The sb. is F. suffix.) * To be squamish, or nice, Delicias facere ; ’ Baret (1580). 
the same as Ital. squ^ra, ‘ a squadron, also a square, squire, or car- This is one of the cases in which initial squ is put for sw ; cf. squaine, 
penter’s ruler ; cf. Ital. ‘to square,’ id. All formed from a swain (Levins); squalteryn, to swelter (Prompt. Parv.). M.E. 

a Low Lat. verb exquadrare*, not found, but a mere intensive of Lat. sweymous. *Sweymous, or skeymouse, Abhominativus ; * Prompt. Parv., 
^adrare, to square, make four-cornered, by prefixing the prep. ex. p. 482 ; also written queymows, p. 419. Squaimous, in Chaucer, 3337, 
The verb quadrare is from quadrus, four-cornered, put for quater-us*, means fastidious, sparing, infrequent, retentive, with occasional* vio- 
from quaUior, four, cognate with E. four. See Bx-, Quarry, lent exceptions ; see 1 . 3805. In a version of the Te Deum from a 
Quadrant, and Four. Der. square, sb., square, verb, square-ly, 14th-century primer given by Maskell (Mon. Rit. ii. 1 2) we have 
-ness. Also squire {2), c\.y., squad, squadr-on. ‘Thou wert not skoymus of the maidens wombe ; * see Notes and 

SQUASH, to crush, to squeeze flat. (F., — L.) No doubt com- Queries, 4 S. iii. 181. The word is formed (with the suffix -ous « 
monly regarded as an intensive form of quash ; the prefix s- answering O, F. -eus — Lat. -osum) from the M. E. sweem, in the sense of ‘ ver- 
to O.F. es- « Lat. ex-. But it was originally quite an independent tigo* or dizziness, or what we now call a ‘ swimming’ in the head, 
word, and even now there is a difference in sense ; to quash never ‘ Sweam, or swaim, subita aegrotatio,* Gouldman ; cited by Way to 
means to squeeze flat. M. E. sgwacAffn, Barlaam and Josaphat, 1 . 663, illustrate ‘iSM/wm, of momynge [mourning], Tristicia, molestia, 
pr. in AllenglischeI^genden,ed.Horstmann,p. 324. — O.F. meror* in Prompt. Parv. Sweem, a swoon, trance, occurs in The 
to crush (Roquefort, who gives a quotation) ; also spelt escacher, ‘ to Crowned King, 4 119, pr. in App. to P. Plowman, Text C. * Soche a 
squash, beat, batter, or crush flat ; * Cot. Mod. t\ ecacher. This sweme hys harte can swalme * = such a dizziness overpowered his 
answers to Span, acachar, agachar, only used reflexively, in the sense heart, Le Bone Florence, 1 . 770, in Ritson, Met. Romances, vol. iii. 
to squat, to cower (Diez). Also the F. answers to Sardinian Swem, a sore grief, Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris,!. 391. The word 

cattare, to press flat (id.), Dies further shews that this F. cacher is from a Scand. source, so that the putting of squ (a Scand. com- 

(Sard. cattare) answers to Lat. coactare, to constrain, force, hence tp bination) for sw is the less remarkable. For further illustrations, 
press. The prefix es- =* Lat. ex-, extremely; hence es-cacher is ‘to see * Swaimish, Swaimous, hesitating, diffident ’ in the Cleveland Glos- 
press extremely,* crush flat, squash, — Lat. ep^ ; and coact-us, pp. of sary; sweamen, to grieve, vex, displease, in the Ancren Riwle, pp. 
eogere (* co-agere), lit. to drive together ; see Ex-, Cogent; also 312, 330, 398, 404. The orig. sense is dizzy, as if from a swimming 
Con- and Agent. And see Squat, a closely allied word. Per. in the head, hence overcome with dis^ist or distaste, faint, express- 
squash, sb., a soft, unripe peascod, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 166. ing distaste at, and so over-nice, fastidious, squeamiih, — Icel. sveimr^ 

SQUAT, to cower, sit down upon the fcams. (F., — L.) * To a bustle, a stir (the sense ‘ a soaring * is out of place, as there is no 

squatte as a hare doth ;* Minsheu, ea. 1627. Here squat is to lie flat, real connection with swimma) ; Norweg. sveim, a hovering about, a 

as if pressed tightly down ; and the old sense of squat is, not uncom- sickness that comes upon one, esp. a contagious disease, a slight in- 
monly, to press down, crush, much like the sense of Squa49h, which toxication (Aasen). More common as Icel. swimi, a swimming in 
is a closely related word. [This is well exemplified in Spanish; see the head, Swed. svimning, a swoon, swooning, Dan. svimmel, giddi- 
below.] ‘ His grief deepe s7»/a/ft’«g,* where the Lat. text has ness, dizziness, svime, a fainting-fit, A. S. swima, n swoon (Grein), 
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Du. zwijm, a swoon ; cf. also Low G. sweitnen, swemen, to hover or 
totter, to swoon, A. S. nswmman^ to wander (Grein). p. The 
simple verb appears in Icel, tvima (frequent, svewro), to be giddy; 
O. Swed. swima, to be dizzy (Ihre), mod. Swed. svimma, to faint, 
Dan. sviniit besvirntt to faint. All from the base SWIM, as seen in 
£. swinit to be dizzy. Fick supposes this to be a different word from 
the usual £. swim, to float ; and it is just as well to keep these verbs 
apart. See Swim (2). ^ That squeamish was confused with 

quaimish is very probable ; it seems to have affected the meaning of 
the word qualm, which was properly * destruction,’ from the verb to 
quell. That the words have no real connection, is clear from the 
utter difference between the verbs swim and quell. Der. squeamish-ly, 
*ness. 

SQUEEZE, to crush or press lightly, to crowd. (E.) *.To 
squise, or thrust together;* Baret (1580). The initial s is prefixed 
for emphasis, being due to the O. F. <?«- ~ Lat. ex-, an intensive pre- 
fix ; to squeeze * to queeze out. M. E. queisen ; * qveise out the jus ’ ■* 
squeeze out the Juice, Rcliq. Anliqua*, i. 302 tStratmann). — A.S. 
cwUan, to squeeze, crush ; generally written cwysan, and used in the 
compound t6cwysan, to crush to pieces, squeeze to death, ./Elfric’s 
Homilies, i. 60, 312 ; ii. 26, 166, 294, 510. Also cwhan\ in Luke, 
xii. 18, where the earlier version has Uiewyst (short for t6-cwyse%), the 
latter has tdewest (short for Ukwhe^). p. Leo and Ettmiiller have 
the spelling cwmau, but adduce no authority; in the quotations 
given by I^o, it is not really so spelt in the MSS. They wish to 
force a connection with A. S. ewifSan, to lament (Grein) ; as if ewissan 
were its causal. y. It seems more likely to be related to Goth. 
kwistjan, to destroy. Cf Swed. qvdsa, to squeeze, bruise, wound ; G. 
Quetschen, to squash, bruise. From the Teut. base KWIS, to destroy, 
Fick,iii. 55; where is further compared Lithuan. gafszti, to destroy 
(Nesselmann, p. 245), Hkt. ji, to overpower; perhaps from ^Gl, to 
overpower; Fick, iii. 370. Der. squeeze, sb. 

SQUIB, (1) a paper tube, filled with combustibles, like a small 
rocket; also (2) a lampoon. (Scand.) 1. ‘ Can he tie squibs i’ their 
tails, and fire the truth out?’ Bcaum. and Fletcher, The Chances, v. 
2. 6. ‘A squibbe, a ball or darte of fire Minsheu, cd. 1627. Spenser 
has it in the curious sense of ‘ paltry fellow,’ as a term of disdain ; 
Mother Hubbard’s Tale, 371. Squibs were sometimes fastened 
slightly to a rope, so as to run along it like a rocket ; ‘ 'I'he s^uib*s 
run to the end of the line, and now for the cracker’ [explosion] ; 
Dryden, Kind Keeper, Act v. sc. 1. ‘ Hung up by the heels like 

meteors, with squibs in their tails ;’ Ben Jonson, News from the New 
World (2nd Herald). p. Squib is a weakened form of squip, and 
this again is a Northern form of swip, a word significant of swift 
smooth motion ; a squib was so named from its swift darting or 
flashing along. [A squib fastened to a ring on a string, or laid on 
very smooth ground, will run swiftly along backwards.] M. E. 
squippen, swippen, to move swiftly, fly, sweep, dash ; ‘ the squyppand 
water’ *= the da.shing or sweeping water, Anturs of Arthur (in Three 
Met. Romances), st. v. ‘ When the said fra the body swippes* i. e. 
flies ; Prick of Conscience, 1 . 2196. ‘Tharfor Jiai swippe [dqrt] J^urgh 
purgatory, Als a foul [bird] that Jlyes smertly]' id. 1 . 3322. * 1 swipe 
foro ’ s»= hurried away, snatched away, Ancren Riwle, p. 228, 1 . 4. 
Icel. svipa, to flash, dart, of a sudden but noiseless motion ; svipr, a 
swift movement, twinkling, glimpse ; Norweg. svipa, to run swiftly 
(Aasen). The Teut. base SWIP was also used to express the swift 
or sweeping motion of a whip ; so that ive also find A. S. swipe, a whip 
(John, ii. 15), Du. zweep, a whip, G. schwippe, a whip-lash, a switch. 
Note also Dan. svippe, to crack a whip, svip, an instant, moment, 1 et 
svip, in a trice, Swed. dial, svipa, swepa, to sweep, swing, lash with a 
whip. y. All from Teut. base SWIP, to move with a turning 

motion, move swiftly, sweep along (Fick, iii. 365); see further under 
Sweep, Swoop, Swift. Thus a squib is * that which moves swiftly* 

‘ that which sweeps along ; ’ cf. ‘ swypyr, agilis ’ in I’rompt. Parv. 
2 . A squib also meaps a political lampoon ; but it was fprmerly ap- 
plied, not to the lampoon itself, but to the writer of it. ‘ The squibs 
are those who, in the common phrase of the world, are call’d libellers, 
lampooners, and pamphleteers; their fireworks are made up in 
paper;’ Tatler, no, 88; Nov. i, 1709, It has been noted above that 
Spenser uses squib as a term of derision ; it was equivalent to calling 
a man a firework, a flashy fellow, making a noise, but doing no 
great harm. 8. The sense of child’s squirt is due to its resemblance 
to a i^uib ; it squirts water instead of spouting fire. 

SQU! 1 ^Ij, a genus of bulbous plants allied to the onion. (F., « 
L., — Gk.) M. E. S7«i7/e. * Squy lie, heihB., Cepa maris, bulbps;* 

Prompt. Parv. F. squille, * the squill, sea-onion ; also, a prawn, 
shrimp ;* Cot. ••Lat. squilla, also scilla, a sea-onion, sea^-leek ; a kind 
of prawn. — Gk. aniKka, a squill ; cf. a squill. p. Prob. for 

aniS-Ka, erxiS-vos, from its splitting into scales ; the prawn might be 
also named from its scaly coat; cf. ax<f«*'(*s aniS-yew), to split, 
cleave ; see Bohism, , 


STAFF. 

' BQUINAISrCY, the old spelling of Quinsy, q. v. 

SQUIISTT, to look askew. (Scand.) The earliest quotation is the 
following: *Biholdeti o luft and looks leftwards and 

askew ; Ancren Riwle, p. 312, 1 . 3. Like most words beginning with 
squ, the word is prob. Scandinavian ; and I suppose the initial squ to 
stand for sw, as in other instances; see Squeamish. Moreover, 
the final / probably stands for an older h ; as preserved in prov. E. 
(Suffolk) squink, to wink (Halliwell). Thus the oldest form would 
be swink. — Swed. svinka, to shrink, to flinch (whence the notion of 
looking aside or askance), nasalised form of svika, to balk, fail, flinch. 
Cf. O. Swed. swinka, to ^guile. p. This Swed. svika is cognate 
with A. S. swiean, to defraud, betray, also to escape, avoid ; the orig. 
sense was prob. ‘ to start aside’ or flinch ; see the Teut. base SWIK 
in Fick, iii. 364. ^ More light is desired regarding this word. 

The derivation above given is the best I can suggest. 

SQUIRE (1), the same as Esquire, q. v. (F.,— L.) It occurs, 
spelt squiere, as early as in King Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . 3^. Doublet, 
esquire. 

SQUIRE (3), a square, a carpenter’s rule. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
L. L. L. V. 2. 474. M. £. squire, Floriz and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 
325. — O. F. esquierre, * a rule, or square ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. dquerre. 
Merely another form of O. F. esquarre, a square ; see Square. 
Doublet, sqimre, sb. 

BQUIRREIj, a nimble, reddish-brown, rodent animal. (F., — L. •• 
Gk.) M. E. squirel (with one r). Seven Sages, ed. Weber, 1 . 2777. 
Also scurel. ‘ Hie scurellus, a scurelle ; ’ Wright’s Voc. i. 251 ; cf. p, 
188. •- 0 . F. escurel (Burguy) ; spelt escurieu in Cot^rave. Mod. F. 
ecureuil.^Lovr Lat. scurellus (as above), also scurtolus (Ducange). 
Put ioT sciurellus*, sciuriolus*, diminutives of sciurus, a squirrel. — Gk. 
uxiovpos, a squirrel ; lit. ‘shadow-tail,’ from his bushy tail. — Gk. ani-, 
for ania, a shadow, from ^ SKA, to cover (see Scene) ; and oupd, a 
tail, for which see Curtius, i. 434. 

SQUIRT, to jet, throw or jerk out water. (Scand.) ‘ I squyrte 
with a squyrte, an instrument ;’ Palsgrave. It is difficult to account 
for the r, which appears to be intrusive. It is doubtless allied to 
prov. E. squitter, to squirt (Somersetsh.), and squitter, a lask or loose- 
ness, diarrhoea. Thus Palsgrave has both: ^Squyrt, an instrument;* 
and * Squyrte, a laxe, foire* Cotgrave gives O. F. foire, ‘ squirt, a 
laske.’ — Swed. ditiX. skvittiir, to sprinkle all round; frequentative of 
skwitta (pt. t. skwatt), a strong verb, with the same sense as Swed. 
sqvdtta, to squirt (Widegren), which is the causal form ; see Rietz. 
Icel. skveita, to squirt out, throw out, properly of the sound of water 
thrown out of a jug ; skvettr, a gush of water poured out. Dan. 
sqvatte, to splash. See further under Squander. The prov. swirt, 
to squirt, is the same word, with sw for squ ; we even find bilagged 
wit swirting » dirtied with squirting, in W’alter de Biblesworth, 
Wright’s Voc. i. 173, 1 . 1. Der. squirt, sb., in Palsgrave. 

STAB, to pierce with a sharp instrument. (C.) ‘ I stabbe in with 

a dagger or any other sharpe wepyn ;’ Palsgrave. M. E. stabbe, sb. ; 

‘ Stabbe, or wownde of smytynge, Stigma ; ’ Prompt. Parv. I believe 
this word to be of Celtic origin, and to signify, originally, the driving 
into the ground of a sharpened wooden stake. — Irish siobaim, I stab ; 
Gael, s/06, to thrust or fix a stake in the ground, to stab, thrust, from 
stob, a stake, a pointed iron or stick, a stub or stump. This Gael. 
stob is cognate with E. staff] see Staff, Stub. (So also Russ. 
stavka, a setting, also a stake ; stavite, to set, put, place.) Der. stab, 
sb., Temp. iii. 3. 63. 

STABLE (i), a stall or building for horses. (F,, — L.) M.E. 
stable. King Alisaunder, 778. — O. F. estable, ‘ a stable ; * Cot. Mod. F. 
etable. — Lat. stabulum, a standing-place, abode, stall, stable. Formed 
with suffix -bu4um from stare, to stand, cognate with E. Stand, q. v, 
Der. stable, verb, stahl-ing. 

STABLE (2), firm, steady. (F.. — L.) M.E. stable, Rob. of 
Glouc., p. 54, 1 . 9. — O. F. estable, stable (Burguy). — Lat. stabilem, acc. 
of stabilis, stable, standing firmly; formed with suffix -bills from 
sta-re, to stand, cognate with E. Stand, q. v. Der. stabl-y ; stable^ 
ness, Macb. iv. 3. 92 ; stabili-ty, spelt & 7 a 6 //y(ye, Wyatt, tr. of Ps. 38 (R.), 
coined from Lat. stabilitas, firmness. Also stablish, M.E. stablisen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2997, the same word as establish, q. v. 

STACK, a large pile of wood, hay. corn, &c. (Scand.) M. E* 
stac, stak. ‘Stakkp or heep. Agger ;’ Prompt. Parv. Stac in Havelok, 
814, is prob. merely our stack. \Stacke, Chaucer, Persones Tale, De 
Luxuria (Tyrwhitt), is an error for stank ; see Group I, 841.] — Icel, 
stakkr, a stack pf hay ; cf. Icel. stakka, a stump, as in our chimney* 
stack, and in stack, a columnar isolated rock ; Swed. stack, a rick, 
heap, stack ; Dan. stak. The sense is ‘ a pile,* that which is set or 
stuck up ; the allied £. word is Stake, q. v. Der. stack, verb, as in 
Swed. stacka, Dan. stakke, to stack; stack-yard, answering to Icel. 
stak-gardr, a stack-garth {garth being the Norse form of yard) ; also 
hay-stack, corn-stack, 

. STAFF, a long piece of wood, slick, prop, pole, cudgel. (E.) 
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M.E. staf^ pi. itaues C where «a=v). * Ylik a staf\* Chaucer, C. T.^ climb by,* ‘a mounter;* from A.S. suih^ pt. t. of stigant to climb. 
594. ‘Two stones;* P. Plowman, B. v. 28. •- A, S. staf, pi. s/o/hs, + Du. steiger, a stair; allied lo stegei, a stimip, steg, a narrow 
Exod. xxi. 19, John, vii. 15. The pi. stqfas also meant letters qfthe bridge ; all from stijgen, to mount. Cl. also Icel. stigi, stegi, a step, 
alphabet ; this meaning seems to be nearly preserved in staves as a ladder (whence prov. E. stee^ a ladder 'i, stigr^ a path, foot-way (orig. 
musical term. + Du. *staf. + Icel. s/q/r, a staff, also a written letter an uphill path) ; from stlga^ to mount, -f Swed. steg^ a round of a 
(see Icel. Diet.). + Dan. stah^ stav, + Swed. staf, + G. stab ; O. H. G. ladder, stege^ a ladder ; from stiga, to mount. + Dan. stige^ a ladder, 
slap, + Gael, s/06, a stake, stump. And cf. Lat. stipes, a stock, post, s/i, a path ; from stige, to mount. + G. $teg, a jxitli ; from steigen, to 
log ; Goth, stabs, a letter, hence, an element, rudiment. Gal. iv. 3. mount. p. All from Teut. base vSTIG, to climb, mount (Pick, 
p. The word is parallel lo stub, with much the same orig. sense, viz. iii. 347). answering to Aryan V‘‘5T1GH, lo climb, ascend, whence 
a prop, support, a post firmly fixed in the ground ; as shewn by Skt. also Skt. stigh, to ascend. Gk. artixfiv, to ascend, march, go, Goth. 
sthdpaya, to place, set, establish, causal of sthd, to stand; from steigan, to ascend; also E. s/i/^, q. v., stirrup, q.v, Der, stair-^ase ; 
y^STA, to stand; see Stand. So also Gael, stob, to fix in the stair^work, Wint. Tale, iii. 3. 75 * 

ground as a stake, Irish stobaim, I stab. And see Stub, Stab. STAITHSl, a landing-place. (E.) A provincial word ; also 
Der. rfK/<i^(for dis-staff), q. v. Doublet, stave, sb. spelt staith, stathe (Halliwell). — A. S. .s/<cW, a bank, shore (Grein) ; 

STAG, a male deer. (Scand.) The word was also applied to also A. S. s/rft*, Thorpe, Diplomatarium Aivi Saxonici, p. 147,1.5. 
the male of other animals. ‘ Stagge, ceruus; * Levins. * Steg gander Cf. led. stb(S, a harbour, road-stead. Allied to Stead, q. v. 

[= steg gander, male gander], anser;* id. Lowland Sc. stag, a young STAKES, a post, .strong stick, pale. (E.) M. E. stake, Chaucer, 
horse ; prov. E. stag, a gander, a wren, a cock-turkey. — Icel. steggr, C. T. 2620 (dissyllabic). — A. S. staca, a stake, A£lfred, tr. of Orosius, 
steggi, a he-bird, a drake, a tom-cat. Allied to Swed. steg, a step, a b. v. cap. 5 ; also a sharply pointed pin, Thorpe, I)i])lomalarium, 
round of a ladder (lit. something to mount by). The sense is p. ‘230, 1.14. The latter sense is important, as pointing to the etymo- 

* mounter;’ from Icel. stlga, lo mount. See Stair. Der. stag- logy. From the Teut. base STAR, to pierce ; appearing in G. .s/cic6, 

hound. pt. t. of the strong verb stechen, to pierce, slick into. See Stick (i). 

STAGES, a platform, theatre ; place of rest on a journey, the dis- Thus, the orig sense is * a piercer,’ the sufllx -a marking the agent, 
tance between two such resting-places. (F.,-L.) M. stage, Floriz as in A.S. hunta, a hunter; hence a pin, a sharply pointed stick -f 
and Blancheflur, ed. Lumby, 255 ; King Alisaunder, 7684, — O. F. O. Du. stake, staeck, ‘a stake or a pale, a pile driven into water, a 
estage, ‘ a story, stage, loft, or height of a house ; also a lodging, slake for which one playeth ; ’ Hexham (Du. stank). Cf. steken, to 
dwelling-house; * Cot. Mod. F. (tage ; Ital. staggio, a prop ; Prov. stab, put, stick, prick, sting ; id. + Icel. stjaki, a stake, punt-pole. + 
estatge, a dwelling-place (Bartsch). Formed as if from a Lat. type Dan. stage, a stake. + Swed. stake, a stake, a candle-stick. And cf. 
staticum^ (not found), a dwelling-place; due to Lat. stat-um, supine G. stake, a stake, pole (perhaps borrowed); siachel, a prick, sting, 
of stare, to stand, with suffix -icus, -icum. See Stable (1), Stand, goad. B. The sense of a sum of money to be played for may be 
Der. stage-coach, a coach that runs from stage to stage; stage-player; borrowed from Dutcli, being found in O. Dutch, as above. It occurs 
stag-ing, a scaffolding. in Wint. Tale, i. 2. 248 ; and the phr. at stake or at the stake occurs 

STAGGEjB, to reel from side to side, vacillate ; also, to cause to five times in Shak. (Schmidt). In this sense, a slake is that which is 
reel, to cause to hesitate. (Scand.) * I .t/nggar, 1 stande not sled- ‘put’ or pledged; cf. O. Du. hemselven in schuldt steken, to runne 
fast;* Palsgrave. Stagger is a weakened form of stacker, M.E. himself into debt ;* Hexham. A closely allied word is i/orii’, 

stakeren, ‘She rist her up, and stakereth heer and ther;* Chaucer, a pile, a thing stuck up; see Stack. 

I.x;gend of Good Women, 1 . 37 from end.- Icel. stakra, to push, to STALACTITE, an inverted cone of carbonate of lime, hanging 
stagger ; frequentative of staka, lo punt, to push. We also find like an icicle in some caverns. (Gk.) Modern. So called because 
stjaka, to punt, push with a pole, derived from stjaki, a punt-pole, a formed by the dripping of water. Formed, with suffix -ite (Gk. 
stake; similarly s/a^a must be derived from an old form (staki?) of -irijs), from orakaKT-us, trickling; cf. arakaKTis (base orakafcnb-), 
stjaki, which is cognate with E. Stake, q.v. So also Dan. stage, to that which drops. — Gk. orakd^fiv ( » crTo^dy-yftv), to drop, drip; 
punt with a pole, from stage, a pole, a stake. Thus the orig. sense lengthened form of arakdfiv, to drip. We also find ar&KTos, trickling, 
was ‘to keep pushing about,* to cause to vacillate or reel; the from ardiuv { = ard'^-ytiv), to drip, from the base oray- of orayi^v, 
intransitive sense, to reel, is later. + O. Du. staggeren, to stagger as a drop, ardyjxa, a drop. p. The notion seems to be that of 
a druti^en man (Hexham); frequent, of staken, staecken, to stop or becoming stagnant, as in the case of water that only drips, not 
dam up (with stakes), to set stakes, also ‘to leave or give over flows; and both bases (orak- and aray-) may perhaps be referied 
worke,* id. In this latter view, to stagger might mean ‘ to be always to the ]jrolific ^ STA, to stand, be firm. See Stank. And see 
coming to a stop,’ or ‘ often to stick fast.’ Either way, the etymology Stalagmite. 

is the same. Der. staggers, s. pi., vertigo, Cymb. v. 5. 234. STALAGMITE, a cone of carbonate of lime on the floor of 

STAGNATE, to cease to flow. (L.) A late word; stagnate and a cavern formed by dripping water. (Greek.) Modern. Formed 
stagnant are in Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. stagnatus, pp. of stagnare, lo with suffix -ite (Gk. ‘irrjs), from crrdkayfs-a, a drop; from aTakd((iv 
be still, cease to flow, to form a still pool. — Lat. stngnum, a jx)ol, a arakdy-ynv), to drip. See Stalactite. 

stank. See Stank. Der. stagnat-ion; also stagnant, from Lat. STALE (1), too long kept, tainted, vapid, trite. (Scand.) Stale 
stagnant-, stem of pres. part, of stagnare. Also stanch, q. v. is also used as a sb., in the sense of urine. Palsgrave gives it in this 

STAID, steady, grave, sober. (F., — O. Du.) It may be obseiaxd sense; and see escloy m Cotgrave. These senses are certainly con- 
that the resemblance to steady is accidental, though both words are necled, as shewn in O. Dutch. Hexham gives : ‘ Stel, stale ; stel- 
ultimately from the same root, and so have a similar sense. Staid bier, .slale-beere ; stel-pisse, sialc-pisse, or urine.* Stale, adj., is in 
stands for stay* d, pp. of stay, to make steady ; and the actual spelling Chaucer, C. T. 13694, as applied to ale. The word is either of Low 
stayed is by no means uncommon. ‘ The strongest man o’ th’ empire, German or Scand. origin ; we may, perhaps, consider it as the latter. 
Nav, the most stay'd ,, .The most true;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, —Swed. stalla, to put into a stall, to stall-feed; also, to stale, as 
Valentinian, v. 6. ii. ‘The fruits of his stay'd faith;’ Drayton, cattle; Dan. s/a/rf?, to stall, stall-feed, s/n//t, to stale (said of horses). 
Polyolbion, song 24 (R.) Spenser even makes the word dissyllabic ; —Swed. stall, a stable ; Dan. staid, a stable (whence also staldtmg, 

• Held on his course with stayed stedfastnesse/ F. Q. ii. 12. 29. See stablc-dung). These words are cognate with E. Stall, q.v. Hence 

Stay. Dor. staid-ly, staid-ness. stale is that which reminds one of the stable, tainted. &c. p. In one 

STAIN, to tinge, dye, colour, sully. (F., — L.) An abbreviation sense, we may explain stale as ‘ too long exposed for sale,’ as in the 
of distain, like sport for disport, spend for dispend. M. E. steinen, case of provisions left unsold ; cf. O. F. estaler, ‘ to display, lay open 
Gower, C. A i. 225, 1 . 19; short for disteinen, Chaucer, Legend of wares on stalls’ (Cot.), from estal, ‘the stall of a shop, or booth, any 
Good Women, 255. — O. F. desteuidre, ‘to distain, to dead or take place w'here wares are laid and shewed to be sold.’ But since thisF. 
away the colour of ; * Cot. * I stayne a thynge, le desiayns* Pals- estal is merely borrowed from the Teutonic word stall, it comes to 
grave. Thus the orig. sense was ‘ to spoil the colour of,’ or dim ; as much the same thing. ^ Wedgwood, following Schmeller, 
used by Chaucer. — Lat. dis-, away ; and tingere, to dye. See Dis- explains stale, sb., from stopping the horse to let him stale ; and cites 
and Tinge. "Dot. stain, sb, ; stain-less, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 278. Swed. stalla en best, to stop a horse. But, here again, the Swed. 

8TAIB, a step for ascending by. (E.) Usually in the plural, stiilla is derived from Swed. stall, orig. a stopping-place ; and this 
[The phrase ‘a pair of stairs *«a set of stairs ; the old sense of pair again brings us back to the same result. The etymplogy is certain, 
being a set of equal things ; see Pair.] M, E. steir, steire, steyer, whatever may be the historical explanation. De». stale, verb, Antony, 
‘Ne steyers to steye [mount] on ;* Test, of Love, b. i ; near the be- ii. 2. 240; stale-ness. Per. v. 1.58. 

ginning. *Heih is Ije «/«>«*« high is the stair; Ancren Riwle, p. STALE (2), a decoy, snare. (E.) ‘Still as he went, he crafty 
284,1. 8; the ^\, steiren occurs in the line above. — A.S. st<kger, a stedes did lay;’ Spenser, F. Q. ii. 1. 4. M.E. stale, theft; hence 
Btair, step ; * Ascensorium, st<kger,* Wright’s Voc. i. 26, col. 2, 1 . 3, stealth, deceit, slyness, or a traj) ; it occurs in Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 
[The g passes into y as usual, and just as A. S. deeg became day, so 9, 1 . 24. Compare the phrase c%imen hi stale — to come by stealth, to 
A. S, staiger became stayer, steyer, «/«>.] The lit. sense is ‘a step to ^surprise; O. Eng. Homilies, i. 249, 1 . 20. — A. S. stalu, theft, Matt. 
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XV. iQ.-iA.S.s/e/an, to steal; see Steal. Cf. A. S. 5/<£/ArJn, a decoys all they could not remove, whilst those that were serviceable 
reindeer. wyHSe) they brought to London. As applied to men, it is not impro* 

STALE (3), STEAL, a handle. (£.) Chiefly applied to the bable that the sense meant * good at stealing,* clever at fetching off 
long handle of a rake, hoe, &c.; spelt ^ We in Halliwell. Slale also plimder, hence, excellent, stout, brave. The spellings 5/a/eiw<r1Se, 
means a round of a ladder, or a stalk (id.) M. £. stale. * A ladel stealeumr'&e suggest a connection with A. S. stalu^ theft ; whilst it is 
. . . with a long stele* (2 MSS. have stale ) ; P. Plowman, C. xxii. 279. certain that the A. S. stcel^ in composition commonly refers tp the 
mA. S. staU stel ; the dat. pi. stalum (in another MS. stelum) occurs same. Thus we have stedgeest^ a thievish guest (Grein) ; stalgang, 
in A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i. 154, in the sense of * stalks.* 4 * supposed to mean a stealthy step (id.) ; st<klhere^ a predatory army, 
Du. steely a stalk, stem, handle, -f* G. shW, M. II. G. s/i 7 , a handle* A. S. Chron. 897 (close to the passage where stoilwyrfie occurs). We 
broom-stick, stalk. p. The form stale seems put for stele ; the may also note A. S. stcelhrdn^ a decoy reindeer, iElfred, tr. of Oro- 
orig. vowel appears to be 1, as in M. H. G. siil. The etymology is sius, b. i. c. i. § 15. If this be right, we must refer the prefix to A.S. 
not clear ; but it may be onl^ a weakened form of Stall ; a stall stelan, to steal ; see Steal. y. On the other hand, Leo suggests 
might mean the handle to which a tool is made fast, or by which it * stall-worthy,* worthy of a stall or place ; if this were right (which 
is held tight ; see Still. y. Cf. further Gk. araXus, a stake to I doubt), the prefix would be Stall, q. v. We might then compare 
which nets were fastened, artkUv, aruKs 6 v, arukuuv, a handle or it with stead-fast. [Ettmuller cites ‘ stealweardt adjulorium ; * this 
helve of an axe, aH/Kri, a column ; which are certainly allied to Gk. would be * stall-ward * in mod. E., and cannot be the same word, 
ariWstu, to set, place, and therefore allied also to Stadl, Still. We having a different suffix.] We should then expect to find an occa- 
may also compare Gk. artptus, firm, solid, G. s/nrr, firm, stiff ; words sional M. E. stallem/rffe rather than stalewur'fHe ; it seems certain that 
which spring from the same prolific V stand, and are related M. E. stale- (with one 1 ) could not have been understood as meaning 

to the words already cited. i[[ It is not likely that A.S. steel or stall. 8. For the latter part of the word, see Worth, Worthy. 
stel is a mere derivative from Lat. stilus, in the sense of stem. Der. STAMEJT, one of the male organs of a flower. (L.) The lit. 


stallf (i) and (2), q. v. 

STALK (il. a stem. (E.) M. E. stalke, of which one sense is the 
stem or side-piece of a ladder. * To climben by the ronges [rungs] 
and the stalkes;' Chaucer, C. T. 3625. A dimin. form, with suffixed 
•‘ke, of M. E. stale, stele, a handle, A.S. steel, stel, a stalk ; see Stale 
(3). + Icel. stilJtr, a stalk ; Dan. stilh ; Swed. stjelk. Cf. also Gk. 
errl\s\os, a trunk, stem (of a tree), allied to artKsov, a handle ; also 
ariikri, a column ; see Curtius, i. 261. Der. stalk (2), q. v. 

STALK (2), to stride, walk with slow steps. (E.) M. E. stalken, 
to walk cautiously. * Stalkeden ful stilly;’ Will, of Palerne, 2728. 
‘ With dredful lout [timid step] than sialketh Palamon ; * Chaucer, 
C. T. 1481.— A. S. stalcan, to go warily ; steetcung, a stalking. These 
words are due to Somiier, and unauthorised; but the word also 
occurs in Danish, and he is probably right, -f Dan. stalke, to stalk. 
Cf. A. S. stealc, lofty, high (Grein). The notion is that of walking 
with lifted feet, so as to go noiselessly ; the word is prob. connected 
with Stilt, q.v., and witli Stalk (i) above, llalhwell has Stalk, 
the leg of a bird ; stalke, to go slowly with, a quotation from Gower, 
C. A. 1. 187; also stilt, the handle of a plough, which (like stalk) is 
clearly an extension of Stale (3). We may explain stalk, verb, as to 
walk on lengthened legs or stalks, to go on tiptoe or noiselessly. 
Der. stalk-er ; stalk-in g-horse, a horse for stalking game, explained in 
Dictionarium Rusticum, 1726, quoted at length in Halliwell. 
STALL, a standing-place for cattle, shed, division of a stable, a 
table on which things are exposed for sale, a seat in a choir or 
theatre. (£.) All the senses are from the notion of fixed or settled 
place or station. Indeed, station is from the same root. M. E. stal ; 
dat. stalle, Chaucer, C. T. 8083. — A. S. steal, a place, station, stall ; 
Grein, ii. 480; also st<jel, id. 477. Du. stal, -f Icel. stallr, a stall, 
pedestal, shelf ; cf. stalli, an altar. 4* Dan. staid (for stall), a stable. 
4- Swed. stall. 4 " G. stall; O. H. G. stal. 4 " Lithuan. stalas, a table. 
4 - Skt. sthala, sthdla, firm ground, a spot drained and raised, a terrace. 
And cf. Gk. ar^kri, a column ; arikkuy, to place, set. p. All 
with the sense of firm place or station ; from ^ STAL. extended 
from VSTA, to stand fast. See Stand. The base STAL is the 
same as STAR, appearing in Gk. arspeus, firm, G. starr, firm, Skt. 
sthira, firm, fixed, steady, sure ; see Stare. Der. stall-age, from 

0. F. estallage, * stallage,’ Cot., where estal, a stall, is borrowed from 
Teutonic, and the suffix -age answci*s to Lat. -aticum. Also stall, 
verb, Rich. Ill, i. 3. 206 ; stall-ed, fattened in a stall, Prov. xv. 1 7, 
from Swed. stalla, Dan. stalle, to stall-feed, feed in a stall. Also 
stall-feed, verb; stall-fed. Chapman, tr. of Homer, Odys. xv. 161. 
Also stall-i-on, q. v. From the same root are sta-tion, sta-ble, &c. 

STALLipiffy an entire horse. (F.,— O. H. G.) Spelt stalland in 
I^evins, with excresent d; stallant in Palsgrave, with excrescent t. 
M. E. stalon, Wright’s Vocab. i. 187,00!. 1, Gower, C. A. iii. 280, 

1 . 24. «- 0 . F. estalon, * a stalion for marcs ;* Cot. Mod. F. dtalon ; 
cf. Ital. Stallone, a stallion, also a stable-man, ostler. So called be- 
cause kept in a stall and not made to work ; Diez cites equus ad stal- 
lum from the Laws of the Visigoths.— O. H. G. stal, a stall, stable; 
cognate with E. StaU^q.v. 

STALWART, sturdy, stout, brave. (E.) A corruption of M. E. 
stalwortA, Will, of Palerne, 1050 ; Pricke of Conscience, 689 ; Have- 
lok, 904. It is noticeable that e sometimes appears after the I ; as 
in stelewurfSe, O. Eng. Horn. i. 25, 1 . 12; stealewurtie, Juliana, p. 45, 
1 . II ; staleumr^e, St. Margaret, p. 15, 1 . 3 from bottom. — A. S. stcel- 
vjyfiSe (plural), A. S. Chron. an. 896. p. Bosworth explains this 
word as * worth stealing,* and therefore * worth having.* In the A.S. 
Chron. it is applied to ships, and means * serviceable ; * we are told 
that the men of London went to fetch the ships, and they broke up 


sense is ‘ thread.’ A botanical term. The pi. stamina, lit. threads, 
fibres, is used in E. (almost as a sing, sb.) to denote firm texture, and 
hence strength or robustness. — Lat. stamen (pi. stamina), the warp in 
an upright loom, a thread. Lit. * that which stands ^ ; ’ formed 
with suffix -men (Aryan -man) from stare, to stand ; see Stand. Cf. 
Gk. lards, a warp, from the same root. Der. stamin or tammy. 

STAMIK, TAMINE, TAMINY, TAMIS, TAMISOT, a 
kind of stuff. (F., — L.) The correct form is stamin or stamine ; the 
other forms are corruptions, with loss of initial s, as in tank (for 
stank). M. E. stamin, Ancren Riwle, p. 418, 1 . 20. — O. F. estamine, 

* the stuffe tamine ; * Cot. — Lat. staminens, consisting of threads. — 
Lat. stamin-, base of stamen, a thread, stamen ; see Stamen. 

STAMMER, to stutter, to falter in speech. (E.) M. E. stameren, 
in Reliquiae Antiqure. i. 65 ; Arthur and Merlin, 2864 (Stratmann). 
F^ormed as a verb from A. S. stamer or stamur, adj., stammering. 
‘Balbus, stamer* Wright’s Voc. i. 45, col. 2; ‘ Balbus, stamur,* id. 
75, col. 2. The suffix -er, -ur, or -or is adjectival, expressive of ‘ fitness 
or disposition for the act or state denoted by the theme ; ’ cf. bit-or, 
bitter, from bitan, to bite; March, A.S. Grammar, § 242. Thus 
stamer signifies ‘ disposed to come to a stand-still,’ such being the 
sense of the base stam-, which is an extension of the ^ STA, to stand ; 
see Stumble. 4 ~ stameren, stamelen, to slammer. 4* Icel. stamr, 
stammering; stamma, stama, to stammer. + Dan. stamme, to stammer. 
4-Swed. stamma (the same). 4 " G* stammern, stammeln (the same) ; from 
O.H. G. Siam, adj., stammering. 4 ” (^oth. stamms, adj., stammering, 
Mark, vii. 32. Der. stammer-er. 

STAMP, to strike the foot firmly down, tread heavily and vio- 
lently, to pound, impress, coin. (E.) M. E. stampen, Chaucer, C. T. 
12472. ’And stamped heom in a mortar;’ Xing Alisaunder, 332. — 
A.S. stempen ; A. S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i. 378, 1 . 18.4-Du. stam- 
pen.^lcoL stappa {forstampa, by assimilation).4'»Swed. stampa.-^tJan, 
stampe. 4 " G. stampfen (whence F. estamper. Hamper) ; cf. G. stampfe^ 

0. H. G. stamph, a pestle for pounding. 4- Gk. arlpL^siv, to stamp. 
4- Skt. stamhh, to make firm or immoveable, to stop, block up, make 
hard; cf. stamba, sb., a firm post, stambha, a post, pillar, stem, 
p. All from -^STABH, to prop, to stem, to stop; one of the 
numerous extensions of -^STA, to stand. See Fick, i. 821. ‘The 
notions of propping and stamping are united in this root ;* Curtius, i. 
262. To which we may add the notion of ‘ stoppmg ; * see Stop. 
Der. stamp, sb.. Cor. ii. 3. li ; stamp-er; also stamp-ede, q. v. 

STAMPEDE, a panic, sudden flight. (Span., — Teut.) * Stamp- 
ede, a sudden fright seizing upon large bodies of cattle or horses, . . . 
leading them to run for many miles; hence, any sudden flight in 
consequence of a panic ;* Webster. The e represents the sound of 
Span. I. — Span, (and Port.) estampido, *a crash, the sound of any- 
thing bursting or falling;* Neuman. Formed as if from a verb 
estampir*, akin to estampar, to stamp. The reference appears to be 
to the sound caused by the blows of a pestle upon a mortar. The 
Span, estampar is of Teut. origin; see Stamp. 

STANCH, STAXTNCBLto stop the flowing of blood. ([F., — L.) 
M. E. staunchen, to satisfy (hunger), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. 
pr. 3, 1 . 1948, b. iii. met. 3, 1 . 1961 ; to quench (flame), Gower, C. A. 

1. i.q, 1. 13. — O. F'. estancher, ‘to stanch, stop an issue of blood, to 
slake or quendi hunger, thirst, &c. ;* Cot. Cf. Span, estancar, to 
stop, check. — Low Lat. stancare, to stop the flow of blood ; cf. Low 
Lat. stanca, a dam to hem in water. The Low Lat. stancare is a 
variant of stagnate, also used in the same sense of to stop the flow of 
blood (Ducange). See Stagnant and Stank. Der. stanch or 
staunch, adj., firm, sound, not in early use ; Phillips (ed. 1706) gives 

^stanch, * substantial, solid, good, souna ;* this is derived from the verb; 
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v^hich Baret (1580) explains by ‘ to stale, or stanch blood, . . also Xo&stfing (gen. stangar), a pole, stake; Dan. stangi Swed. stdng. + Du. 
staie, to conhrme, to make more strong ; * it was suggested by the F. stang, + G. stange. From the pi. t. of the verb siing ; see Sting, 
pp. 0 ^ianche, * stanched, stopped, stayed * (Cot.), or (as a nautical Cf. Icel. stanga, to goad. 

leim) by Span, sianco, water-tight, not leaky, said of a ship. Hence STANK, a pool, a tank. (F.,— L.) A doublet of tank, of which 
stancA’‘ly or staunch4y ; stamh-ness or stauncA-ness, Also stancA4tss, it is a fuller iorni. Once a common word ; see Halliwell. M. E. 


Macb. iv. 3. 78 ; stanchion, q. v. 

STANCHION, a support, an upright beam used as a support, a 
bar. (F., — L.) * Stanchions (in a ship), certain pieces of timber which, 
being like pillars, support and strengthen those call’d waste-trees ; * 
Phillips, ed. 1 706. -1 O. F. estanfon, estanson, ‘ a prop, stay ; * Cot. 
(Cf. O. F, estancer, * to prop, to stay,* id. This is a doublet of 
estancker, * to stanch, stop, or stay ; * id. See Stanch.) However, 
estanfon (mod. F. etan^on) is not derived from this verb, but is a 
dimin. of O. F. estance, a situation, condition (Burguy). also used, 
according to Scheler, in the sense of stanchion. — Low Lat. staniia, a 
house, chamber (Ducange); lit. * that w'hich stands firm.’ — Lat. stanfi-, 

* crude form of pres. part, of stare, to stand, cognate with E. Stand. 
i|[ The final result is much the same either way. See Stanza. 

STAND, to be stationary or still, to rest, endure, remain, be 5 rra, 
&c. (E.) M. £. standen, pt. t. stood, stod, pp. stonden, standen. The 
pp. stonden is in Chaucer, C. T. 9368 ; and in the Earl of Tolouse, 
1 . 3J2, in Ritson’s Met. Romances, vol. iii. — A. S. standan, stondan, 
pt. t. st6d (misprinted s/dfS in Grein), pi. st6don, pp. standen ; Grein, i. 
475 - + Icel. standa. -f Goth, standan, pt. t. stoth. fi. Here the 

base is STAND ; the A. S. pt. t. stdd may be explained as put for 
stond — stand, the long 0 being due to loss of n. The same base occurs 
in other Tent, languages, though the infinitive mood exhibits con- 
tracted forms. Thus we have Du. stond, I stood, pt. t. of staan ; Dan. 
stod, pt. t. of staae\ Swed. s/orf, pt. t. of ; Cr. stand, pt. t. of stehen. 
y. In other languages, the base is STA or STA, as in Lat. stare ; Gk. 
iarriv (1 stood) ; Russ, stoiate, to stand ; Skt. sthd, to stand. All 
from Aryan ^ STA, to stand ; one of the most prolific roots, with 
numerous extended forms, such as STAR, causal, to make to stand,' 
SrAK, to stand fast, STAK, to stick, fix, STABH, to stop; see Fick, 
i. 244, iii. 340. Der. stand, sb., Merch. Ven. v. 77 ; staniUer, Troil. 
iii. 3. 84; stand-er-by (the same as by-stand-er), Troil.. iv. 5. 190; 
stand-ing, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 431 ; stand-ing~bed, Merry Wives, iv. 5. 7; 
siandish (for stand-dish), a standing dish for pen and ink, Pope, C)n 
receiving from Lady Shirley a Standish and two Pens. Also under- 
stand, withstand. Also stand-ard, q. v. Also (from Lat. stare) sta- 
blest), sta-ble (2), sta-bl-ish, e-sta-bl-ish, stage, staid, sta-men, con-sta-ble, 
stay (1) ; armrest, contrast, obsta-cle, obste-tric, rest (a) ; (from supine 
stat-um) state, stat-us, stat-ion, stat-ist, stat-ue, stat-ute, estate, armistice, 
constit-ute, destit-ute, instit-ute, interstice, pr(jstit-ute, re-instate, re- 
stit-ut-ion, solstice, sub-stit-ute, superstit ion ; (from pres, part., base 
stant-) circumstance, constant, distant, ex-tant (for exstant), instant, 
instant 'an-e-ous, in-stantsr, stanz-a, substance, substant-ive. Also 
(from Lat. sistere, causal of stare) assist, consist, desist, ex-ist (for 
exsist), insist, persist, resist, subsist. Other Lat. or F. words from 
the same root are stagnate, stanch, stanchion, stank or tank, stolid, 
sterile, destine, obstinate, predestine, stop, stopple, stupid \ stevedor^ 
(Spanish). Words of Gk. origin are sto-ic, stat-ics, ster-eo-scope, apo- 
stasy, ecsias-y, metastasis, sy-st-em ; stole, epistle, apostle, stethoscope, 
&c. Besides these, we have numerous E. words from numerous 
bases; as (i) from base STAP, staple, step, stab (Celtic), stub, stump, 
staff, stave, stamp, stiff, stifle ; ( 3 ) from base STAL, stall, still, stale (i), 
stale (3), stal^k, siils, s/o«-/(for stolt) ; (3) from base ST AM, s/em(i), 
stem (3), stamm-er, stum-ble ; (4) from base STAD (cf. E. stand), stead, 
stead'fast, stead^y, stud (i), steed, stith-y, staithe. See also stare, steer {i), 
steer (2>, stud (2), steel, stool, stow, store, story (2). 

STANDARD, an ensign, flag, model, rule, standing tree. (F.,— 
O. H. G.) M. E. standard, in early use ; it occurs in the A. S. 
Chronicle, an. 1138, with reference to the battle of the Standard. — 
O. F. estandart, *a standard, a kind of ensigne for horsemen used in 
old time ; also the measure . . . which we call the Standard ; * Cot. 
In all senses, the orig. idea is * something fixed ;* the flag was a large 
one, on a fixed pole. Formed with suffix -art ( * G. -hart, suffix, the 
same word as hart, adj., cognate with E. hard, Brachet, Introd. 
§ 196) from O. H. Q. stand-an, to stand, now only used in the con- 
tracted form stehen. This O. H. G. standan is cognate with E. 
Stand, q. v. p. This etymology is adopted by Scheler, in pre- 
ference to that of Diez, who takes the O. F. estendard (also in Cot- 
grave) as the better form, and derives it from O. F. estendre « Lat. 
extendere, to extend. This is supported by the Ital. form stendardoj 
on the other hand, we have £. standard. Span, estandarte ; and the E. 
standard of value and standard-tree certainly owe their senses to the 
verb to stand. So also O. Du. standaert, * a standard, or a great 
trophie, a pillar or a column, a mill-post ; ' Hexham. 

STANu’, a pole, stake. (Scand.) Spelt stemgue in Levins (with 
added -ve, as in tongue). M. E. stange, Gawain and Green Knight, 
1614. [Rather from Scand. than from A. S. steng (Grein).] — Icel.^ 


stank; spelt sm/tc, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1018; see Spec, of 
English, pt. ii. p. 162, 1 . 1018. » 0 . F. estang, ‘ a great pond, pool, or 
standing water ; * Cot. (^f. Prov. estanc. Span, estanque. Port, tongue. 

— Lat. stagnum, a pool of stagnant or standing water. Put for stac- 
num*; from the base STAK, to be firm, be still ; cf. Lithuan. stokas, 
a stake, Skt. stak, to resist; extended from y STA, to stand. See 
Stake, Stand. Fick, i. 820. Dor. stagn-ate, stanch, stanch-ion. 
Doublet, tank. 

STANNARY, relating to tin-mines. (L.) * The Stannary courts 
in Devonshire and Cornwall ; ’ Blackstone, Comment, b. iii. c. 6 (R.) 

* Stannaries in Cornwall;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Low Lat. s/minaria, 
a tin-mine (Ducangeb — Lat. stannum, tin ; also, an alloy of silver and 
lead, which is* perhaps the older sense; Pliny, b. x.xxiv. c. 16. 

p. Also spelt stagnum, whence stagneus, adj. ; and it is thought to 
be merely another sense of Lat. stagnum, a pool, applied to a mass of 
fused metal. See Stank. Cf. Com. stean, W. ystaen, Bret, stean, 
Irish Stan, Gael, staoin, Manx stainney ; all cognate with Lat. stannum, 
or else (which is more likely) borrowed from it. And see Tin. 

STANZA, a division of a poem. (Ital., — L.) Used by Drayton in 
his Pref. to the Barons* Wars (R.) We find stanzo (mod. editt. 
stanza) and stanze (now stanza) in Shak. As You Like It, ii. 5. 18, 

L. L. L. iv. 2. 107; Minsheu has stanze, ed. 1627. * Staffs in our 

vulgare poesie . . . the Italian called it stanza, as if we should say a 
resting-place;* Puttenham, Art of Eng. Poesie, ed. i.sSp, b. ii! c. 2. 

— Ital. stanza. O. Ital. stantia, * a lodging, chamber, dwelling, also a 
stance or staffe of verses or songs ; ’ Florio. So named from the stop 
or halt at the end of it. — Low Lat. stantia, an abode. — Lat. stauti-, 
crude form of pres, part of stare, to stand, cognate with E. Stand, 

q. v. And sec Stanchion. 

STAPLE (1), a loop of iron for holding a pin or bolt. (E.) 

M. E. stapel, stapil ; spelt stapylle in the Prompt. Parv. ; stnpil, stnpul 
in Cursor Mundi, 8288; stapel, a prop or support for a bed. Seven 
Sages, ed, Welier, 201. — A. S. stapul. * Patronus, siapul ; ’ Wright’s 
Vocab. i. 26, col. 2. (Here patronus a. defence; the gloss occurs 
amongst others having reference to parts of a house.) The orig. sense 
is a prop, support, something that furnishes a firm hold, and it is 
derived Irom the strong verb stapan, to step, lo tread firmly.— Teut. 
base STAP, to step, tread firmly ; allied to Skt. siambh, to make firm 
or immoveable. See Step, Stamp. And see Staple (2). 4- Du. 
stapel, a staple, stocks, a pile ; allied to stappen, to step ; C). Du. 
stapel, ‘ the foot or trevet whereupon anything rests ; ’ Hexham. 
+ Dan. siabel, a hinge, a pile. 4 * Swed. stapel, a pile, heap, stocks, 
staple or emporium; cf stappla, to stumble (frequentative form). 
+ G. staffel, a step of a ladder, a step ; provincially, a staple or em- 
porium ; stapel, a pile, heap, staple or emporium, stocks, a stake ; cf. 
stapfen, stappen, to step, to strut. 

STAPLE (2), a chief commodity, principal production of a 
country. (F., — Low G.) * A curious change has come over this 

word ; we should now say. Cotton is the great staple, i. e. the estab- 
lished merchandise, of Manchester ; our ancestors would have reversed 
this and said, Manchester is the great staple, or established mart, of 
cotton;* Trench, Select Glossary. * Staple signifieth this or that 
towne, or citie, whether [whither! the Merchants of England by 
common order or commandement did carrie their woolles, wool-fels, 
cloathes, leade, and tinne, and such like commodities of our land, for 
the vUerance of them by the great’ [wholesale] ; Minsheu, ed. 1627. 

— O. F. estaple, later estape, ‘a staple, a mart or gcnerall market, a 
ublique store-house,* &c. ; Cot. Mod. F. etape.^how G. stapel, a 
cap, csp. one arranged in order, a store-house of certain wares in 

a town, where thjcy are laid in order ; whence such wares were called 
itapel-waaren; Brem. Wdrterbuch, q. v. This is the same word as 
Staple (1), the meanings of which are veiy various ; it has the sense 
of ‘heap* in Du., Dan., Swed., and G., though not in English; 
shewing that this particular use of the word was derived through the 
French. Prob. the word came into use, in the special sense, in the 
Netherlands, where were the great commercial cities. ^ 1 think 
it clear that the F. word was of Low G., not High G., origin. The 
word stapel, in mod. G., is clearly borrowed from Low G., the true 
G. form being staffel. As E. Muller well remarks, the successive 
senses were prop, foundation or support, stand for laying things^ on, 
heap, heaped wares, store-house. The one sense of ‘ fimness * or 

* fixedness^ runs through all these ; and it is quite conceivable that 
many Englishmen regard the word as having some connection with 
stable or established; such a connection does mdeed, ultimately, exist, 
but not in the way of deriving ‘ staple* from ‘ stable,’ which would bo 
impossible, as the mod. F. ^tape at once shews. 
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STAR, a heavenly body, not including the sun and moon. (E.) 
M. E. sterre^ Chaucer, C.T. 2063. A. S. &teorra \ Grein, ii. 482.+ Du. 
ster (in composition, sterre). + O, H. G. sterro: (There are also forms 
with final (-an), viz. Icel. itjarruit Swed. stjerna^ Dan. stjarne^ Goth. 
stairno^ G. stem.) 4 * Eat. Stella (for ster-ula^ a dimin. form ; the Lat. 
astrum is borrowed from Gk.) -f- Gk. Aariip^ gen. dartp-os, with pro- 
sthetic o. + Corn, and Bret, steren ; W. seren (for steren). + Skt. tdrd 
(for stdrd) ; also stri. p. 'I'he sense is * strewer ’ or ‘ spreader,’ 

or disperser of light. — ^ STAR, to spread, strew, as in Skt. sm, 
Lat. ster-nere^ to spread ; see Stratum. ‘ l*revious to the con- 
fusion of the Aryan tongues, the root star, to strew, was applied to 
the stars, as strewing about or sprinkling forth their sparkling 
light;* Ma.x Muller, Ixct. on Lang. ii. 237 (8ih cd.) Der. star, 
verb; star-fish, siar-gaz-k,\ star-light', starr-ed\ starr-y\ day-star, 
lode-star. And see aster, stellar, stare (2) ; also straw, stratum, street, 
strew, structure. 

STARBOARD, the right side of a ship, looking forward. (E.) 
Spelt starboard in Minsheu, ed. 1627. M. E. sterebonrde, Morte 
Arthur, 745 » stereburde, id. 3665, — A. S. siedrbord, yElfred, tr. of 
Orosius, b. i. c. i, where it is opposed to bceebord, i. e. larboard ; see 
Sweet’s A. S. Reader, p. 18. 'fhere is no doubt whatever that 
siedrbord m»s{QeT-hord, and it is certain that the steersman stood on 
the right side of the vessel to steer ; in the first instance, he probably 
used a paddle, not a helm. The Icel. sijdrn means steerage, and the 
phr. d stjdrn, lit. at the helm (or steering-paddle), means on the 
right or starboard side. Thus the derivation is from A. S. steur, 
a rudder (whence also steormann, a steersman) and bord, a board, 
also the side of a ship ; see Steer and Board. + Du. stuurboord ; 
from stuur, helm, and board, board, also border, edge. + Icel. stjdrn- 
bordi, starboard ; from stjdrn, steerage, and hard, a board, side of a 
ship; cf. bor(^i, a border. + Dan. styrbord ; from styr, steerage, and 
bord, 4* Swed. styrbord (the same). 

STARCH, a gummy substance for stiffening cloth. (E.) *Starche 
for kyreheys,’ i. e. starch for kerchiefs ; Prompt. Parv. So named 
because starch or stiff; starch being properly an adjective, and merely 
a weakened form of Stark, q. v. So also bench from A. S. bene, 
arch from F. arc, beseech for beseeh, &c. Cf. G. star he, (1) strength, 
(2) starch ; from starh, strong. Der. starch, adj., in the sense of 
* formal,’ due rather to starch, sh., than to a mere change of form and 
sense of the adjective stark ; not an early word, and rare ; see an 
example in Todd’s Johnson ; hence starch ly. formally, and starch- 
ness ; also starch-y. Also starch, verlj, to stiffen with starch, as in 
starched beard,’ Ben Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, A. iv. 
sc. 4 (Carlo). 

STARR (i), to gaze fixedly. (E.) M. E. staren, Chaucer, C.T. 
13627. •- A. S, starian, to stare ; Grein, ii. 477. A weak verb, from a 
Teut. type STARA, adj., fixed ; appearing in G. stnrr, stiff, inflexible, 
fixed, staring ; cf. Skt. sthira (put for sthdrd), fixed, firm. This adj. 
is formed by adding the Aryan suffix -ra, often adjectival (Schleicher, 
Compend. % 220) to the to stand, be firm; see Stand. 

+ Icel. s/ara, to stare; cf. Icel. stira, Swed. stirra, Dan. stirre,G, 
stieren, to stare. % Hence to stare is also ‘ to be stiff,’ as in 
‘ makest . . . my hair to stare,' Jul. Caesar, iv. 3. 280. Der. stare, sb., 
Temp. iii. 3. 95. And sec sterile, stereoscope. 

STARR (2), to shine, glitter. (E.) M.E. staren. * Staryn, or 
schynyn, and glyderyn, Niteo, nitilo ; ’ Prompt. Parv. *Starynge, or 
schynynge, as gaye thyngys, Kutilans, rutulus ; ’ id. We still speak 
of staring, i.e. very bright, colours. The same word as Stare (1). 
The Prompt. Parv. also has ; ‘ Staryn withe brode eyne, Patentibus 
oculis respicere.’ From the notion of staring with fixed eyes we 
pass to that of the effect of the stare on the beholder, the sensation 
of the staring look. In the word glare, the transference in sense 
runs the other way, from that of gleaming to that of staring with 
a piercing look. See Stare (i). <(f No original connection with 

star, of which the M. E. form was sterre, with two r’s and a different 
vowel. 

STARK, rigid, stiff; gross, absolute, entire. (E.) ‘Stiff and 
stark Romeo, iv. i. 103. M.E. stark, stiff, strong, Chaucer, C. T. 
9 .? 32 f 14376. — A. S. stearc (for stare), strong, stiff; Grein, ii. 481. + 
Du. sterk, 4 - Icel. sterkr, 4* Dan. stcerk. 4" Swed. and G. stark, p. In 
most of these languages, the usual sense is * strong ; ’ but the orig. 
sense may very well have been rigid or stiff, as in English ; efi Goth. 
gastaurknith, lit. becomes dried up, used to translate Gk. £rjpalverai 
in Mark, ix. 18, and Lithuan. stregti, to stiffen, to freeze. y. The 
notion of rigidity is further due to that of straining or stretching 
tightly ; this appears in G. streeken, to stretch, (whence the phr. alle 
krii/te an etwas streeken, to strain, strive very hard, do one’s utmost), 
Lat. stringere, to draw tight, bind firmly. The root-form is STARG, 
to stretch, an extension of STAR, to spread out; Fick, i. 826. 
See Stretch. And see Strong, which is a mere variant of stark. 
Der. stark-ly, Meas. for Meas. iv. a. 70; stark-ness. Also stark, adv.,^ 
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^wholly, as in stark mad. Also starch, q.v. fg* But not stark'* 
naked, q. v. 

STARK-HAKRD, quite naked. (E.) In Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 274. 
This phrase is doubtless now used as if compounded of stark, wholly, 
and naked, just as in the case of stark mad. Com. of Err. ii. 1. 59, 
V. 281 ; but it is remarkable that the history of the expression proves 
that it had a veiy different origin, as regards the former part of the 
word. It is an ingenious substitution for start-naked, lit. tail-naked, 
i. e. with the hinder parts exposed. Startnaked occurs in The Castell 
of Love, ed. Weymouth, 1 . 431 ; also in the Ancren Riwle, pp. 
148, 260, where the editor prints sterc-naked, steorc-naked, though 
the MS. must have stert-naked, steort-naked, since stark is never 
spelt steorc. The same remark applies to steort-naket in St. Mar- 
harete, p. 5, 1 . 19, where the editor tells us (at p. 109) that the MS. 
may be read either way. In St. Juliana, pp. 10, 17, we have steort- 
naket in both MSS. p. The former element is, in fact, the M. E. 
stert, a tail, Havelok, 2823, from A. S. steort, a tail, Exod. iv. 4. It 
is still preserved in E. restart, i. e. red tail, as the name of a bird. 
The Teut. type is STERTA, a tail, from y^STAR, to spread out ; 
Fick, iii. 346 ; see Stratum. 4- Du. stert, a tail. 4- Icel. stertr. 4 - 
Dan. stiert. 4- Swed. sjert. + G. sterz. phrase was early 

misunderstood; see Trevisa, iii. 97, where we have strei^t blynde^ 
wholly blind, with the various readings start blynde and stark blynde ; 
here start-blynde is really nonsense. I here is also stareblind. Owl and 
Nightingale, 1 . 241 ; but this answers to Dan. steerblind, from star, 
a cataract in the eye. We may also note prov. G. sterzvoll (lit. 
tail-full), wholly drunk, cited by Schmeller, Bavar. Diet. col. 785, 
1 . 48, but apparently not understood by him. 

STARLma, the name of a bird. (E.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, i. 
3. 224. M. E. sterlyng, Wright’s Voc. i. 188, col. 2 ; formed (with 
double dimin. suffix -l-ing) from M. E. stare, a starling, Chaucer, 
Pari, of Foules, 1 . 348. — A. S. star, a starling. ‘Turdus, star-,* 
Wright’s Voc. i. 29, col. 2; ‘Sturnus, star',' id. 63, 1 . 6. It also 
means a sparrow. Matt. x. 29. (Lind. MS.) We also find the forms 
Siam, stearn. ‘ Beatica, steam,' Wr. Voc. i. 63, col. 2 ; ‘ Stronus 
[stomus?], starn,* id. 29, col. 2. 4" Icel. starri, stari. 4* Dan. star. 4 * 
Swed. stare. 4* G. staar. + Lat. sturnus. See P'ick, iii. 825. Perhaps 
allied to Gk. \pdp ; Curtius, i. 443. Root uncertain. 

START, to move suddenly, to wince, to rouse suddenly. (E.) 
M. E. sterten, Chaucer, C. T. 1046. We also find stert, sb., a start, 

uick movement, Chaucer, C.T. 1705; Havelok, 1873. The verb 

oes not appear in A. S., but we find the pt. t. stirte, Havelok, 873 ; 
spelt sturte, storte in Layamon, 23951. We may call it an E. word. 
Ettmiiller gives an A. S. strong verb steortan* (pt. t. steart*, pp. 
storten *), but it is a theoretical form ; and the same seems to be the 
case with the cognate O. H. G. sterzan * (pt. t. starz *), to which he 
refers us. Stratmann cites an O. Icel. sterta, but 1 cannot find it ; 
there arc traces of it in Icel. stertimadr, a man who walks proudly 
and stiffly, and Icel. uppstertr, an upstart, both given in Egilsson. 
B. Allied words are Du. storten, to precipitate, plunge, spill, fall, rush ; 
Dan. styrte, to fall, precipitate, hurl; Swed. siurta, to cast down, 
r^n, fall dead ; G. sturzen, to hurl, precipitate, ruin, overturn. Note 
also Swed. dial, stjarta, to run wildly about (Rietz) ; Low G. steerten, 
to flee ; these latter words certainly appear to be connected with 
Swed. stjert. Low G. steerd, a tail. The G. sturzen is derived from 
the sb. sturz, a sudden fall, tumble, precipice, waterfall, but also 
used in the sense of stump (i. e. tail) ; G. sturz am Pfiug « E. plough- 
tail, prov. E. ploughrstart. The O. Du. steerten, ‘ to flie, to run away, 
or to save ones selfe* (Hexham) is, doubtless, to turn tail, from 
O. Du. steert, ‘ a taile, the crupi^er ’ (id.) ; cf. steerthollen, ‘ to tumble 
over one’s head.* y. I conclude that the verb is much more likely to 
be derived from the sb. stari, a tail, than contrariwise the sb. from a 
strong verb steortan* which has not yet been found. If this be so, 
the orig. sense was to shew the tail, to tumble over suddenly, which 
seems to be precisely the sense to which the evidence points. On 
the sb. start, see under Stark-naked. If up-start can be thus 
explained as ‘with one’s tail up,* it is a very graphic expression. 
In the Icel. Diet, we find ; ‘ Samr gekk mjok vpp stertr = Sdmr 
stalked very haughtily, prob. from the fine dress {sterta).' But why 
not from Icel. stertr, a tail? Cf. ‘skera tagl upp i stert, to dock 
a horse’s tail,' just two lines above. Der. start, sb., M. E. stert, 
as above; start-er; start-up, an upstart. Much Ado, i. 3. 69; up'- 
start, q. v. Also start-le, the frequentative form, M. E. stertlen, to 
rush, Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1736, also to stumble along, 
Debate of Body and Soul, 1 . 1 20, pr. in Alteng. Sprachproben, ed. 
Matzner. i. 94 , and in Mapes* Poems, ed. Wright, p. 335. 

STARVSi, to die of hunger or cold, to kill with hunger or cold. 
(E.) Grig, intransitive, and used in the general sense of * to die,* 
without reference to the means. M. E. steruen (with w-v), strong 
verb ; pt. t. starf, Chaucer, C. T. 935, pp. storuen, or i-storuen, id. 
,aoi6.«-A. S. st0or/an, to die, pt. t. stearf, pp. stor/en; ^stearfok, 
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hungor * » died of hunger, A. S. Chron. an. 1 1 34, last line. Hence was 
formed the trans. verb sterfan^ to kill, weak verb; appearing in mt€tr- 
ftd, pp.. Matt XV. 13 (Rushworth gloss). The mod. E. has confused 
the two forms, making them both weak. <4- Du. s/erv«n, pt. t. stitrft 
s/oi/, pp. gistorven. + O. sterben, pt. t. starb, pp. gestorben, fi. All 
from Teut. base STARB, according to Pick, iii. 347 ; he also cites 
Icel. s/ar/f labour, toil, ^arfa^ to toil, as belonging to the same root. 
Der. siarvi'l-ingt with double dimin. suffix, expressive of contempt, 
I Hen. IV, ii. i. 76. Also starv^at-ion^ a ridiculous hybrid word, 
now in common use ; * it is an old Scottish word [?], but unknown in 
England till used by Mr. Dundas, the first Viscount Melville, in an 
American debate in 1775. then jarred strangely on English 

ears is evident from the nickname Starvation Dundas, which in con- 
sequence he obtained. See Letters of H. Walpole and Mann, vol. ii. 
p. 396, quoted in N. and Q. no. 225 ; and another proof of the novelty 
of the word, in Pegge’s Anecdotes of the Eng. Language, 1814, 
p. 38.* — Trench, Eng. Past and Present. 

STATE, a standing, position, condition, an estate, a province, 
a republic, rank, dignity, pomp. (F., — L.) See Trench, Select 
Glossary. M. E. stat, Ancren Riwle, p. 204, 1. a. — O. F. estat, 

* estate, case, nature, &c. ; * Cot. — Lat. statum, acc. of status, con- 
dition. Lat. statum, supine of stare, to stand, cognate with E. 
Stand, q. V. — V STA, to stand. ^ Estate is a fuller form of the 
same word. Der. state, verb, quite a late word ; stat-ed, stat-ed4y ; 
state-ment, a coined word ; state-paper, state-prisoner, state-room ; 
state-s-man, coined like hunt-s-man, sport-s-man ; state-s-man-like, 
state-s-man-ship. Also state-ly, M. E. esiatlich, Chaucer, C. T. 140, 
a hybrid compound; state-li-ness. And see stat-ion, stat-ist, stat-ue, 
stat-ure, stat-us, stat-ute. Doublets, estate, status. 

STATICS, the science which treats of the properties of bodies at 
rest. (Gk.) Spelt staticks in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Formed as 
a plural from the adi. itatick. * The statick aphorisms of Sanctorius;* 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 7. § 2. — Gk. aranuds, at a 
standstill ; 1) ararif^ (sc. ifricrrrifir}), statics, the science of the pro- 
perties of bodies at rest. — Gk. arar-os, placed, standing, verbal adj. 
from era-, base of larrifit, I place, I stand. STA, to stand; see 
Stand. Der. hydro-statics. 

STATION, a standing, a post, assi^cd place, situation, rank. 
(F.j — L.) M. E. station, Gower, C. A. iii. 91, 1. 14. — F. station, * a 
station ; * Cot. •» Lat. stationem, acc. of statio, a standing still. — Lat. 
status, pp. of stare, to stand ; see Stand, Der. station-ar-y, from F. 
stationnaire (Cot.); Lat. adj. stationarius. Also station-er, a book- 
seller, Minsheu, cd. 1627, but orig. merely one who had a station or 
stand in a market-place for the sale of books ; see Trench, Select 
Glossary ; hence station-er-y. 

STATIST, a statesman, politician. (F., — L. ; with Gk. 

So in Shak. Hamlet, v. 2. 33. A hybrid word, coined from the sb. 
state by adding the suffix -ist (F. -isre*=Lat. -is/neGk. -larrjs). See 
State. Der. stat-ist-ic, i. e. relating to the condition of a state or 
people ; wh ence stat-ist-ic-s (like statics from static). 

STATUE, an upright image. (F., — L.) Sometimes statuP, 
trisyllabic, in which case it is generally printed statua in mod. cdd. 
of Shakespeare, as if directly from Lat. statua. But it may be 
observed that Colgrave writes statue for the F. form. However, 
statua certainly occurs in Bacon, Essays 37, 37, 45. M. E. statue, 
Chaucer, C.T. 14165. — O.F. statue, ‘a statue;* Cot. Mod. F. 
statue. ••hsit. statua, a standing image. — Lat. statu-, cnide form of 
status, a standing, position, state ; see State. Der. statu-ar-y, from 
F. statuaire, * a statuary, stone-cutter, from Lat. statuarius ; statu-ette, 
from Ital. statuetta, dimin. of statua ; statu-^sque, formed with suffix 
-esque (F. ^esque^lioX. -tfsro» Lat. -iscus), sec lirachct, Introd. § 219, 
note 4. 

STATURE, height. (F., — L.) Used with special reference to 
the upright posture of a human being. M. E. stature, Chaucer, 
C.T. 8133. — stature, ‘stature;’ Cot. — Lat. statura, an upright 
posture, height, growth. — Lat. statum, supine of stare, to stand; see 

State, Stand. 

STATUS, condition, rank. (L.) A late word ; not in Todd’s 
Johnson. Lat. status, condition, state. See State. Doublets, 
state, e state. 

STATU^ra, an ordinance. (F., ^ L.) M. E. statute, Gower, C. A. 
i, 217, last line but one. — F. statut, a statute ; Cot. — Lat. statutum, 
a statute ; neut. of statutus, pp. of statuere, to set, establish. — Lat. 
statu-, crude form of status, position, state; see State, Stand. 
Der. statut-able, a coined word; statut-ahl-y •, statut-or-y, a coined 
word. Here belong also constitute, destitute, institute, prostitute, 
ndfstHute, re-stitut-ion, 

ST AUN CH, adj. and %'erb ; see Stanch. 

STAVE, one of the pieces of a cask, a part of a piece of music, a 
stanza. (E.) 1. Merely another form of staff, due to the dat. sing. 

sUtue (m stave), Owl and Nightingale, 1167, and the pi. staves^ 
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^(*8 staveis, Wyclif, Mark, xiv. 48. Perhaps the special sense is rather 
Scand. than E. Cf. Icel. stajr, a staff, also a stave ; Dan. stav, a 
staff, stave, a stave. 2. A stanza was formerly called a staff, as 
forming a part of a poem ; prob, suggested by the older use of A. S. 
stcef, Icel. stafr, G. buchftab, in the sense of a letter or written cha- 
racter. Cf. Icel. Stef, a stave in a song ; Goth, stabs, a letter, element, 
rudiment. Gal. iv. 3. * Staffs in ourvulgare poesie I know not why it 
should l)e so called, vnless it be for that we vndersland it for a bearer 
or supporter of a song or ballad ; ’ PiiUenham, Art of Eng. Poesie, 
b. ii. c. 3. See Staff. Der. stave, verb ; usually to stave in, to break 
into a cask, or to stave off, to ward off as with a staff ; the verb readily 
puts V for /, as in strive from strife, live from life. Doublet, staff. 

STAY (1), to remain, abide, wait, prop, delay. (F., — O. Du.) 
*Steyyn [-s/nywl, stoppyn, styntyn, or cesyn of gate, Restito, obsto ; * 
Prompt. Parv. The pt. t. staid occurs in Lydgate, Minor Poems. 
103 (Stratmann). — O. F. estayer, ‘ to prop, shore, stay, underset ; * 
Cot. Mod. T.ietayer. — O. F. estaye, sb. fern., ‘a prop, stay, sup- 
porter, shore, biittresse.* This is mod. F. etai, a ])rop ; used as a 
masc. sb., by confusion with the nautical term vtai ; see Stay (2). 
Thus the orig. use was to support, whence the senses to hold, retain, 
delay, abide, weie easily deduced. p. The O. F. estaye is of Low 
G. origin, and certainly from* Du, or Flemish, as will ajipcar. — 
O. Dn. stade, or staeye, ‘ a prop or a stay;* Hexham. He also give? 
staey, ‘ stay, or leisure ; * geen staey hebben, * to have noe time or leisure.’ 
The O. Flem. word was also staey, a prop ; Delfortrie, p. 341 ; at p. 
340 Delfortrie also gives stad, stede, a stead, or place ; which he says 
is not to be confounded with staden, stade, or staye, a word still in use 
in Antwerp in the sense of * leisure.* He must mean that the senses 
are not to be confounded, for the O. Du. stade remains the same word, 
in all its senses of ‘ commodious lime,’ ‘ aide, helpe, or assistance,* 
* a haven, port, or a roade,’ and ‘ a prop, or a stay; * Hexham. The 
orig. idea is that of fit or fixed place, hence a fit time. Cognate 
words are A. S. stede, a stead, a place (see also Staithe) ; Dan; 
stad, a town; Swed. stad, a town; G. stadt, a town, stait, a place* 
stead ; Goth, staths, a place, stead ; the mod. Du. form is stad, a 
town, also stade in the phr. te stade homen, to come in due time (lit. 
‘ to the right place’). These words are closely allied to E. stead; 
and are all from -^STA, to stand. See Stead. y. We know 
the word to be Du. or Flemish, because it is only thus that we can 
explain the loss of d between two vowels, whereby stade became 
staeye. This is a peculiarity of the Du. language, and occurs in many 
words ; e. g. broer for brueder, a brother (Sewel), teer for teder or 
feeder, tender (id.), Der. stay, sb., spelt staye in Wyatt, tr. of Ps. 130 
(R.), from O. F. estaye, as above ; this is really a more orig. word in 
F., though perhaps later introduced into English. Also staid, q. v. ; 
put for stay'd ’^stayed, pp. Also stays, pL, lit. supports ; it is remark- 
able that bodice is also, properly, a plural form. 

STAY (2), as a nautical term, a large rope supporting a mast. (E.) 
Rare in old books. Cotgrave uses it to translate O. P'. estay, which is 
the same word, the P". word being of Teut. origin. I find no example 
in M.E. — A. S. stcpg, a stay; in a list of the parts of a ship in 
Wright’s Voc. i. 63, col. 2. The change from A. S. stag to E. stay is 
just the same as from A. S. dag io E. rfay. + Uu. stag, + Icel., Dan., 
and Swed. s^ag.+G. stag. p. Perhaps orig. named from its being 
used to climb up by, and related to A. S. stager, a stair, Swed. stege, 
a ladder. See Stair, Stag. Der. staysail. 

STEAD, a place, position, place which another person had or 
might have. (E.) M. E. stede, in the general sense of place. * In 
twenti stedes' — in twenty places; Havelok, 1846. — A. S. stede, a 
place ; Grein, ii. 478. Closely allied to A. S. stai^, ste'^, a bank, 
shore ; see Staitne. •+■ Uu. stad, a town ; O. Du. stade, opportunity, 
fit time (orig. place); O. Du. stede, ‘a farme;* Hexham. + Icel. 
stabr, a stead, place, stada, a place. + Dan. and Swed. stad, a town ; 
Dan. bted, a place, ■f' U. stadt, statt, a town, place ; O. H. G. stat. 4* 
Goth, staths, a s^d, place. Cf. Lat. statio, a station; (ik. ardais; 
Skt. sthiti (for sthdti), a standing, residence, abode, stale. p. From 
the Teut. base STAD, extension of -^STA, to stand; appearing (in a 
nasalised form) in E. Stand, q. v. Der. stead-fast, q. v., stead-y, q.v., 

homestead, q. v. ; bedstead. And see stay (i)* staithe, station, 
STEADFAST, STEDFAST, firm in its place, firm, constant, 
resolute. (E.) M. E. stedPfast, appearing as a trisyllable in Gower* 
C. A. iii. 1 1 5, 1.4; and in the Ormulum, 1. 1597. - A.S. stedefasie^ 
firm in one’s place, steadfast; Battle of Maldon, 127, 249; see 
Sweet’s A. S. Reader. [Spelt stSdefast in Grein, which is surely 
wrong.] — A. S. stede, a place ; and fast, fast. See Stead and Fast. 
+ O. Du. stedevast, ‘ steadfast,* Hexham ; from O. Du. stede, a farm 
(orig. a place), and vast, fast. + Icel. stadfastr, from stadr, a stead,* 
and/as/r, fast. 4* Dan. stadfast. 

STEADY, firm, fixed, stable. (E.) Spelt stsdys in Palsgrave, 
M. E. stedi or stedy, very rare ; Stratmann only cites one instance,; 
^from the Ormulum, 9885, where, however, it appears as A U, 

Qq 
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steady, appearing in unsta^fSig, unsteady, giddy, iElfnc's^M. E. steel, Chaucer, C. T. 10300. •• A. S. stil* or stele* (the ttva 
Homilies, i. 480, last line. [Not from A. S. stidig, which means form) ; but only found with the spelling style, and in the compounds 
sterile, barren, Gen. xxxi. 3^ i though the words are connected.] styl-ecg, steel-edged, and stolen, made of steel ; Grein, ii. 490. * The 
Formed, with suffix -ig (mod. E. ->), from A. S. a place, stead, writing of i for S is common both in Early West-Saxon and Late 
shore, which is closely allied to siede, a place ,* see Stead, Staithe. West-Saxon ; although in late W^est-Saxon it generally undergoes a 
+ O. Du. stedigh, * continuall, hrme,' Hexham ; from stede, a stead, further change into y ; * Sweet’s A. S. Reader, 2nd ed., p. 36. This 
+ Icel. stSbugr, steady, stable ; from stadr, a place. + Dan. stadig, change has certainly taken place in the above instances. + Du. staaU 
steady; from stade, a stall, stad, a town, orig. a place. -f-Swed. stadig ; + Icel. stdl. + Dan. staal. 4* Swed. s/d/. ■+• G. stahl, contracted from 

from stad, a place. *4- G. st&tig, continual ; from statt, a place. O. H. G. stahal, fi. The O. H. G. form furnishes the clue to the 
^ Perhaps the spelling with d is due to Danish influence. Der. etymology; all the forms are due to a Teut. type STAHLA, Kick, 
steadi‘ly, -‘ness. Also steady, verb. iii. 344, formed with suffix •la (Aryan -ra) from the Teut. base , 

8TSAK, a slice of meat, esp. beef, ready for cooking. (Scand.) ST AH, answering to an Aryan base STAK, to be firm or still, ap- 
M. E. steike ; spelt steyke in Prompt. Parv. i- Icel. steik, a steak ; so pearing in Skt. stak, to resist, Lithuan. stokas, a stake, Lat. stagnum 
called from its being roasted, which was formerly done by placing it (for stacnum), standing-water. See Stank. Thus the long vowel in 
upon a wooden peg before the fire. «- Icel. steikja, to roast, esp. on a steel is due to loss of h before /. Ber. steel, verb, from A. S. stylan, 
spit or peg ; cf. stikna, to be roasted or scorched. In the words to steel ; cf. Icel. stcela, to steel (derived from stdl by the usual 
steikja, stikna, the * ei and 1 indicate a lost strong verb.’ This lost vowel-chai^e>, G. stdhlen (from stahl). Also steel-yard, q.v. 
strong verb answers to E. stick, to pierce (pp. stuck) ; see Stiok (i). STEEL xARD, a kind of weighing-machine. (E.) Sometimes 
And cf. Icel. stika, a stick, stika, to drive piles. A steak is a piece of explained as a yard or bar of steel, which may suit the appearance of 
meat, stuck on a stick to be roasted. + Swed. stek, roast meat ; steka, the machine, but is historically wrong. It was so called because it 
to roast : cf. stick, a stab, prick, sticka, to stick, stab.-f-Dan. steg (for was the machine in use in the place called the Steelyard in London, 
etek), a roast ; ad vende steg, to turn the spit ; stege, to roast ; cl. stik, and this was so named as being a yard in which steel was sold, 
a stab, stikke, to pierce; stikke, a stick. Cf. G. anstecken, to put on * Next to this lane fCosin Lane], on the east, is the Steelyard, as 
a spit, anstechen, to pierce. Der. beef-steak ; whence F. bifteck, they term it, a place for merchants of Almayne [Germany], that use 

BtEAL, to take away by theft, to thieve. (E.) M. E. stelen, to bring hither . . steel, and other profitable merchandises ; * Stow's 
Chaucer, C. T. 564 ; pt. t. stal, id. 3993 ; pp. stolen. — A. S. stelan. Chronicle, ed. Thoms, p. 67 ; see the whole passage. The Steelyard 
pt. t. steel, pi. stihlon, pp. stolen', John, x. io.<4Du. stelen.-^lctl. stela, was a factory for the lianse Merchants, and was in Dowgate ward. 
+ Dan. stiasle. + Swed. stjiila. -4- G. stehlen ; O. H. G. s/«/a».4^Goth. ‘ The marchauntes of the styliarde* are mentioned in Fabyati’sChron., 

etilan. The base is STAL, as seen in the pt. t. ; Fick, iii. 347. an. 13 27-8. And see -S/f/yar^ in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
p, Curtius, i. 263, compares it with Gk. aripofiai, I am deprived of, STEEP (i), precipitous. (E.) M. E. step, steep. * Theo path . . 
CTtpiuf, I deprive; it seems better to connect it (as he seems to allow was narwe and stepe;* Xing Alisaunder, 7041. » A.S.stedp, steep, 
that it may be connected) with Gk. arikXeiv, to get ready, which high, lofty; Grein, ii. 481. Cf. O. Friesic stap, high, Icel. sieypdr, 
*ha8 in certain connections the notion of secretness and simltk',* Cur- steep, rising high. p. The A. S. stedp is commonly applied to 
tius. Either way, the form of the root is STAR ; and if we may hills ; the derived verb sttpan means to erect, exalt, Grein, ii. 480. 
take the form STAR which is the root of Gk. artWeiv, we may The Icel. steypdr is allied to sieypa, to overthrow, cast down, lit. to 
connect steal with stall and still, words which certainly seem as if make to stoop, causal of the rare verb stupa, to stoop, which is the 
they shculd be related. Prob. steal meant to *put by.’ See Stall, same word as Swed. stupa, (i) to fall, (2) to tilt. Cf. Swed. stupande, 
Stul. We may also note Skt. sien, to steal ; stena, a thief. Der. sloping, stupning, a leaning forward ; whence it appears that steep is 
steal-th, M. E. stalpe, Rob. of Glouc. p. 197, 1. ii, perhaps of Scand. a derivative from stoop, and meant, originally, made to stoop, tilled 
origin ; cf. Icel. stuldr, Dan. s/y/d.Swed. stUd, theft. Hence sfra/f/t-y, forward, sloping down. So also Norweg. stupa, to fall, tumble head- 
stealth-i-ly, -ness. Also stale (2). long, stup, a steep cliff. See Stoop (1), and Stoup. Dor. steepdy, 

STEAM, vapour. (K.) M. E. sfeem, which also meant a flame or -ness ; also steep-le, q. v. ; steep-y, Timon, i. i. 74. 
blaze. * Steem, or lowe of fyre, Flamma; Steem, of hotte lycure, STEEP (2), to clip or soak in a liquid. (Scand.) Vl.lL. stepen. 
Vapor;’ Prompt. Parv. In Havelok, 591, stem is a ray of light, *Stepyn yn water or other licurc, Infundo, illiqueo;’ Prompt. Parv. 
described as resembling a sun-beam. ‘Two stemynge eyes* =» two Spelt stepe, Palladius, b. ii. 1. 281. — Icel. steypa, to make to stoop, 
flaming eyes; Sir T. Wiat, Sat. i. 53. •> A. S. a vapour, smell, overturn, to pour out liquids, to cast metals; causal of stupa, to 
smoke; Grein, ii. 480. — Du. stoom, steam. p. The final -m is stoop ; see Stoop, and see Steep (i). So also Swed. stopa, to cast 
certainly a suffix (Aryan -wa), as in sea-m, glea-m. The diphthong (metals), to steep, to sink ; stbpa korn, ‘ to steep barley in water ’ 
ed =Goth. au ; from orig. u. Thus the base is STU, which in Teu- (Widegren) ; Dan. stobe, to cast, mould (metals), to steep (com), 
tonic means ‘ to stand upright ’ (cf. Gk. arvuv, to erect), and is an- st'oh, llie steeping of grain, steeped com. The succession of senses is 
other form of ST A, to stand. Fick, iii. 342. The orig. sense was perfectly clear ; viz. to make to stoop or overturn, to pour out or 
probably ‘ pillar,’ just as in the case of beam, which meant (i) a tree, cast metals, to pour water over grain. 

(a) a pillar of fire, (3) a sun-beam ; see Beam. The orig. steam may STEEPLE, a pointed tower of a church or building. (E.) M.E. 
have teen the pillar of smoke and flame rising from an altar or fire; stepel, Rob. of Gloucester, p. 528, 1. 5. ■■ A. S. stypel, a lofty tower, 
cf. Gk. ffTwXoi, a pillar, any long upright body like a pillar ; Skt. Luke, xiii. 4 ; the Hatton MS. has stepel. So called from its * steep 
stkiind, a pillar, a post. y. This sense of pillar exactly suits the ness,’ i. e. loftiness or height ; from A. S. stedp, lofty, high, mod. E. 
passage in Havelok above referred to, viz. * Of hise mouth it stod a steep. The vowel-changeTrom ed toy is quite regular ; see Steep (i). 
stem Als it were a sunnebem ’ ~ out of his mouth it [a ray of light] Ber. steeple-chase, modem, not in Todd’s Johnson. 

* stood like a pillar of fire, just as if it were a sun-beam. See SlucI STEE^ (x), a young ox. (E.) M. £. steer, Chaucer, C. T. 215T. 
(2). Ber. steam, verb, M.E. stemen, Chaucer, C. T. 202, A. S. — A.S. stedr', ‘Juvencus, vel vitula, ste6r\* Wright’s Voc. 1. 23, 
eietnan, as in be-steman, Grein, i. 94 ; steam-boat, -engine ; steam-er, col. 2. Du. and G. stier, a bull. -4- Icel. stjdrr. <4* Goth. s/f»r.-f-Lat. 
eteam-y. taurus (for staurus), a bull. + Gk. ravpos (for aravpos). + Russ. tur\ + 

ST!I^D, a horse, esp. a spirited horse. (E.) M. E. stede, Ir. and Gael. /ar61i,W. /arw. p. The word simifies ‘ full-grown * or 
Chaucer, C. T. 13831 ; Havelok, 1675. — A. S. steda, masc., a stud- ‘strong,’ and is merely an adj. used as a sb. Theadj. appears in Skt. 
horse, stallion, war-horse; Ailfric’s Homilies, i. 210, 1. 14; also s/Au/a, put for an older form 5/Aura, great, powerful, coarse ; which 

r stid-hors, us^ as convertible with sUda in Ailfred’s tr. of Beda, appears as a sb. in the form sthura, a man, 5/Aur/n, a pack-horse, Zend 
ii. c. 13, where it is also opposed to myre, a mare, as being of a gtaora, a beast of burden (cited by Benfey, p. 1081). y. We even 
different gender. Cf. A. S. stddmyre, a stud-mare. Laws of iElfred find the adj. in Teutonic, viz. A. S. s/or, large, Icel. s/drr, Dan. and 
(political), § 16, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 71. p. By the usual Swed. stor, large, O.H.G. stiuri, sturi, large. 8. The etymology of 
vowel change from d tod (as in/d/, a foot, pl./eV, feet, and in a great the Skt. word is known ; it is allied to sthdvara, fixed, firm, stable ; 
number of instances), stdda is derived from stdd, a stud ; with the and all the words cited above are from the same ^STU, to be firm, 
addition of the masc. suffix -a. Thus sted-a « ‘ studder,’ i. e. stud- stand fast, a by-form of the wide-spread ^ ST A, to stand. See 
horse or stallion, for breeding foals. See Stud (i). y. The Irish Stand. Thus a steer is a firm, full-grown animal, esp. a young bull. 
stead, a steed, appears to be borrowed from English. More remarkable Fick, i. 8aa, iii. 342. See also Steer (2). Ber. stir-k, a voung 
ii the Gael, steud, a horse, a race, as connected with steud, to run, to bullock or heifer (Jamieson), A. S. styric, Luke, xv. 23, formed with 
race ; this appears to be a mere apparent coincidence, as it expresses dimin. suffix -ic, and consequent vowel-change from ed to 
a different idea, and has a different vowel-sound. The word steed is STEEB (a), to direct, guide, govern. (E.) M. E. steren, P. Plow* 
certainly E., not Celtic, and is allied to G. stute, a mare, Icel. man, B. viii. 47. A. S. .s/5(iran, 5/yrau, to direct, steer, Grein, ii. 481, 
stedda, a mare, stddhestr, a stallion, stddmerr, a stud-mare or brood- 491. 4 * sturen, 4 * Icel. styra. 4* Dan. styre. 4* Swed. styra. 4* G. 
mare. steuern, O. H. G. stiurjan, stiuran. 4 - Goth, stiurjan, to establish, con- 

BTEEL, iron combined with carbon, for tools, swords, &c. (E ) ^firm. p. All from the Teut. base STIURYAN, to steer (ong. to 
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strengthen, confirm, hence, hold fast, direct) ; Fick, iii. 342. This is lost its initial s ; sec Tinsel, Tinsel was commonly used for oma« 
a denominative verb, from the sb. of which the base is STIURA, a mentation of various kinds. • Pourfiler d or, to purfle, iituellt or 
rudder (lit. that which strengthens or holds fast). This sb. is now overcast with gold thread ; * Cot. 

obsolete in E., but appears in Chaucer as srere, C. T. 4868, 5253 ; so STBlSrOQKAPHY, short hand writing. (Gk.) Not a very new 
also Du. stuur^ a rudder, Icel. styri, a rudder, Dan. s/yr, steerage, G. word; spelt stenographie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Coined from Gk. 
sttiart a rudder, O. H. G. stiura^ a prop, a staff, a paddle or rudder. arcKo-, crude form of narrow, close ; and -7pa0/o, writing (as 

It is still retained in E. in the comp, star-hoardf i. e. sUer^board occurring in dpBoypaipiat orthography), from ypdpeiv^ to write. Der, 
(rudder-side of a ship). y. Closely allied to this sb. is Icel. staurr, stenos^rapk^tr^ stenop^aphnct -ic-al, -ic^al-ly. 

a post, stake, Gk. aravpSs, an upright pole or stake ; from -^STU, STjEISTTOBIAN, extremely loud. (Gk.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 
to set upright, variant of -^STA, to stand. Thus sfeer (2) and 1674; he rightly explains it with reference to the voice of iS 7 «i/or. — 
steer (1) are from the same root ; see Steer (i). The development Gk. 'Xrivrup, Stentor, a Greek at Troy, famous for his loud voice^ 
of sense is easy; a steer meant a firmly fixed post or prop, then a Homer, Iliad, v. 785. Gk. to groan, make a noise ; with 

pole to punt with or a paddle to keep the ship's course right, then a suffix •rcop of the agent, as in Lat. ama-tor, a lover. — V ^TA, 
rudder; whence the verb to steer, to use a stake or paddle, to use STAN, to make a noise; as in Skt. stan, to sound, to thunder. Cf. 
a helm. Der. steer-age t Romeo, i. 4. 1 1 2, with F. suffix ; steer-s-man, E. shm. Stentor ’^stunner. 

Milton, P.L. ix.513, formed like hunt-s-man, sport-t-nian ; also star- STEP, a pace, degree, round of a ladder, foot-print. (E.) M. E. 
board, q. v., stern, q. v. steppe, in the ^nse of foot-step, Iwain and Gawain, 2889, in Ritson’s 

STELIiAH, belonging to the stars. (L.) * Stellar vertue;’ Met. Romances, vol. i ; Mandevillc’s Travels, ed. Hallivvell, p. 81.*- 

Milton, P. L. iv. 671. Lat. steliaris, starry. — Lat. s/ella, a star; A. S. stape, a pace, Jos. x. 12. •m A. S. stapan, to go, advance, a strong 
short for ster^ul-a *, a contracted dimin. from the same source as E. verb, pt. t. stop, pp. stapen. This verb is not quite mod. E. step, which 
star ; see Star. Der. (from stella) stell-ate, stell-at-ed ; stell-ul-ar, is rather the denominative weak verb steppan (see below) ; but it is 
from the dimin. stellula, a little star. Also stell-i-fy, obsolete ; see a strong verb now obsolete, appearing in Chaucer in the pp. stopen, 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ii. 78. advanced, C. T. 9388, 14827. The pt. t. stop occurs frequently; see 

STEM (i), the trunk or stalk of a tree or herb, a little branch. Grein, ii. 476. p. The orig. sense is ‘to set the foot down firmly;' 
(E.) M. E. stem, a trunk of a tree, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, from ^ STAP or STABH, to prop, to stem, to stop, one of the 
p. 296, 1 . 8. — A. S. steefn, stefn, stemn, (i) a stem of a tree, (2) the numerous extensions of ^STA, to stand ; see further under Stamp, 
stem or prow of a vessel, (3) a stem or race of people, Grein, ii. 479. which is merely the nasalised form. The E. word is well illustrated 
[The change from fn to mn is regular; so also A. S. hldfmcesse is by Russ, stopa, the sole of the foot, a foot-step, a step; cf^also Du. 
now Lammas^ We also find a longer form siefna, stcefna, a stem or stap, O. siapfe, a footprint, footstep. Der. step, verb, A. S. steppan, 
prow of a ship (Grein). Both these forms are mere extensions from Grein, ii. 480, a weak verb, formed from the strong verb stapan ; 
A. S. stcef, a staff ; a stem of a tree is the staff or stock, or support font-step ; door-step ; stepp-ing-stone, in Wright's Voc. i. 159, where it 
of it ; the stem of a vessel is the upright post in front of it. See is mi^rinted seping-stone, by an obvious error, 
further under Staff. •f* Du. stam, a trunk, stem, stock ; steven, prow. STEPCHILiD, one who stands in the relation of child through 
+ Icel. stafn, later stamn, the stem of a vessel (from sta/r, a staff) ; the marriage of a parent. (E.) 'The pi. step-childre occurs in Early 
also written stefni, stemni, also siofn, stomn, the stem of a tree. + Dan. Eng. Psalter, ed. Stevenson, Ps. xciii. 6. Stepmoder is in Gower, C. A, 
stamme, the trunk of a tree ; stcevn, the prow of a vessel. + Swed. i. 104,1. 8. — A. S. stedpdld, Exod. xxii. 22 ; John,xiv. 18, q.v. For the 
stam, trunk; st’df, prow ; framstam, fore-stem, prow, bakstam, back- ctymologyofciVrf, see Child, p. The prefix stedp- occurs also in stedp- 
stem, stem. + G. stamm, a trunk ; steven or vorder steven, the stem, beam, a stepbairn, stepchild, steopfeeder, stepfather, stedpmdder, step-* 
prow^ost ; cf. hinter steven, stern-post. mother, stedpsunu, stepson, and stedpdohtor, stepdaughter ; see Wright's 

STEM (2), the prow of a vessel. (E.) Spelt stam in Morte Ar- Voc. i. 52, col.i, 72, col.i. y. The sense of ste 6 p is ‘ orphaned,’ or 

thure, 1 . 1664; but this is rather the Scand. form ; the pi. stemmes is ‘deprived of its parent; * so that it was first used in the compounds 
in Baret (1580). It is precisely the same word as when we si)eak of stepchild, stepbairn, stepson, stepdaughter, and afterwards extended, 
the stem of a tree ; see further under Stem (i). As the orig. naturally enough, so as to form the compounds stepfather, stepmother, 

signification was merely ‘ post,’ there was no particular reason (be- to denote the father or mother of the child who had lost one of its 
yond usage) why it should have been used more of the prow-post first parents. Thus the Lat. ‘P'iant filii ejus orfanC is translated in 
than of the stem-post ; accordingly, the Icel. stafn sometimes means the Early Kentish Psalter by ‘ sien beam his asteapte ; ’ Ps. cviii. 9, 

• prow,* and sometimes ‘ stem ; ’ and in G. the distinction is made by ed. Stevenson. 'AsUpnes, orbatio,’ occurs in a gloss (Bosworth). 
saying vorder steven (fore-stem) for stem or prow-post, and hinter 8. The Teut. type is STIUPA, adj., with the sense of * orphaned * or 
steven (hind-stem) for stem or stem-post. ‘ deprived ; ’ the root is unknown ; Fick, iii. 347. We only know that 

STEM (3), to check, stop, resist. (E.) * Stem, verb, to oppo.se 1 it is wholly unconnected with step above ; it may, however, be related 

(a current), to press forward through; to stem the waves, 3 Hen. VT, to Stoop (i), q.v. +Du. siiefkind\ so also stiefzoon, siiefdochter, 

ii. 6. 36 ; stemming it, Caesar, i. 2. 109 ; ’ Schmidt, Shak. Lexicon, stiefvader, stiefmoeder. + Icel. stjupbarn, a step-baim; so also stjupson. 
The verb is a derivative of stem, sb., in the sense of a trunk of a tree; •ddttir, -fadir, mdd/r.+Dan. stedbarn, a corrupt form.+Swed. styfharn. 
throwing a tmnk of a tree into a river stems or checks its current. It + G. stiefkind; so also stiefsohn, -tochter, -voter, -mutter ; cf. O. H. G. 
was then extended to the idea of a ship’s stem pressing forward stiuf- « G. stief-, and O. H. G. stiufan, to deprive of parents, also to 
through waves. The idea is not confined to E. ; cf Icel, stemma, to derive of children. See also Steep (i). 

dam up; Dan. stemme, to stem, from stamme, a stem of a tree; G. STEPPE, a large plain. (Russ.) In Webster. Perhaps in Mids. 

to fell trees, to prop, to dam up water, from a trunk. Nt. Dream, ii. 1. 69, such being the reading of the first quarto; 

See Stem (i) and Stem (2). most edd. have — Russ, stepe (with final e mute), a waste, heath, 

STENCH, a bad smell. (E.) M. E. stench, Rob. of Glouc. p. steppe. 

405, 1 . 3« — A. S. stenc, a strong smell, common in the sense of sweet STEREOSCOPE, an optical instrument for giving an appearance 
Smell or fragrance; Grein, ii. 479. — A. S. stam, pt. t. of stincan, to of solidity. (Gk.) Modem. First constructed in 1838. Coined 
smell, to stink ; see Stixxk. [Stench from stink, like dretick from from Gk. arreptb-, for areptds, stiff, hard, firm, solid ; and anoir-eiy, to 
drinLl 4* f'- a stench; from s/inittfra. Cf. Icel. a stench, behold. P, Gk. crepebt is cognate with G. s/arr, stiff; and 

STENCHi, to paint or colour in figures by means of a stencilling- aKovelv is allied to aKiwropat, I look round; see Stare (1) and 
plate. (F., — L.) In Webster ; he defines a stencil (as a stencilling- Scope or Sceptic. Der. stereoscop-ic, -ic-al, -ic-al-ly. 
plate is sometimes called) as * a thin plate of mejal, leather or other STEREOTYPE, a solid plate for printing. (Gk.) * Stereotype 

material, used in painting or marking ; the pattern is cut out of the was invented (not the thing, but the word) by Didot not very long 
plate, which is then laid flat on the surface to be marked, and since;* Trench. Eng. Past and Present, 4th ed„ 1859. — Gk. arept 6 -, 
the colour brushed over it.* Various guesses have been made at for artpe^s, hard, stiff; and type, bee Stereoscope and Type, 
the etymology of this word, all worthless. I think it probable that Der. stereotyu, verb. 

to stencil is from O.F. estinceller, * to sparkle, ... to powder, or set STERIliE, unfruitful, barren. (F., — L.) Spelt steril in Levins, 
thick with sparkles ;* Cot. It was an old term in heraldry. Littrd --O. F. sterile, * sterile ; * Cot. -i* Lat. sterilem, acc, of sterilis, barren, 
gives a quotation of the 15th century; ‘L’aurmoire estoit tute par From the base STAR appearing in Gk. areptdt, areppds, hard, stiff, , 
dedans de fin or estincelee* box (?) was all (covered) within with firm, sterile, and in the G. starr, rigid ; for which see Stare (i). Cf. 
fine gold scattered in stars. This peculiar kind of ornamentation also Gk. arupa, a barren cow. A sterile soil is a hard, stony, unpro- 
(star-work) is precisely what stencilling must first have been used for, ductive one. Der. steril-i-ty, from F. sterilile, * sterility,’ Cot., from 
and it is used for it still. Since the pattern is cut quite through the Lat. acc. sterilitatem, 

plate, it must all be in separate pieces, so that no better device can BTEBIjINQ, genuine, applied to money. (E.) M. E. starling, 
be used than that which, to quote Cotgrave, is set thick with sparkles, sterling, Chaucer, C.T. 12841 ; P. Plowman, B. xv. 34a ; Rob. of,^ 
In short, stencil stands for stinsel, the orig. form of tinsel, which has 9 Glouc. p. 394, 1 . 8. In all these passages it is a sb., meaning ‘a 

g q a 
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Sterling coin,’ a coin of true weight. 

• Four J;ousend pound of sterlynges* Of E. origin ; the M. H G. ster- 
linct cited by Stratmann, is borrowed from it. First applied to the E. 
penny, then to standard current coin in general. Wedgwood cites 
from Ducange a statute of Edw. I, in which we meet with ‘ Denarius 
Angli®, qui vocatur Sterlingus \ * also a Charter of Hen. Ill, where 
wenave ‘ In centum marcis bonorum novorum et legalium sterlingo- 
rum, tredecim solid, ct 4 sterling, pro qudlibet marcd compuletis.* 
That is, a mark is 13s. and 41/., a sterling being a penny. p. Wedg- 
wood adds : ‘ The hypothesis most generally approved is that the 
coin is named from the Easterlings or North Germans, who w’cre the 
first moneyers in England. Walter de Pinchbeck, a monk of Bury 
in the time of Edw. 1 , says i “ sed monela A.ngli?e fertur dicta fuisse a 
nominibus opificum, ut Floreni a nominibus Florentiorum, ita Ster- 
lingi a nominibus Esterlingorum nomina sua contraxerunt, qui hujus- 
modi monetam in Anglia primitus componebant.'* He adds that * the 
assertion merits as little credit in the case of the sterling as of the 
florin.* 7. But 1 see no reason for doubting either assertion ; the 
florin was not exactly named from Florence itself, but because the 
Florentine coin bore a lily, from Ital. flore ( «= Lat. acc. florem\ a 
flower ; see Diez, who remarks that the O. Port, word {oi florin was 
frolen^a {^\. t, floren^a), in which the very name of the town itself was 
commemorated. See Florin. 8. The E&terlings were the * mer* 
chants of Almaine,’ as Stow terms them, or the Hanse Merchants, 
to whom, *in the year 1259, Henry III, at the request of his brother 
Richard, Earl of Comewell, king of Almaine, granted that [they] . . . 
should be maintained and upholden through the whole realm, by all 
such freedoms, and free usages or liberties, as by the king and his 
noble progenitors’ time they had and enjoyed ; ’ Stow, Survey of 
London, ed. Thoms, p. 87. For this charter, see Liber Albus, ed. 
Riley, p. 457; and see pp. 213, 417, 539. Fabyan mentions ‘the 
marchauntes Ester lynges,' an. 1468^9. CotgraVe gives *Esterlin, a 
penny sterling, our penny.* The word is English, though the orig. 
form was probably estenling or esternling, formed with the double 
suflix •‘l-ing from A.S. edstan, adv., from the east, or edstern^ eastern. 
It has evidently been Latinised, and perhaps Normanised, for use in 
charters, &c. The suffix -ling is peculiarly £. ; it is also found in G., 
Imt then suffers change before introduction into E., as in the case of 
chamberlain. See Fast. 

BTFRN (i), severe, harsh, austere. (E.) M. E. Wyclif, 

Luke, xix. 21, 22 ; also sturne, Rob. of Glouc. p. 27, 1. 1. — A.S. styrne, 
stem, Grein, ii. 493 ; where we also find styrn^mbd, of stern mood, 
stern-minded, styrnan, to be severe. The A.S. y often becomes M. E. 
u, as in A. S. uyrm, M. E. wurm, a worm ; A. S. fyrs^ M. E. furs or 
flrs, furze. Certainly stern should rather be spelt sturn ; it has been 
assimilated to the word below. 6. The suffix •ne is adjectival 
(Arya-n -wo), as in Lat. Africo'-nus; with the base stur^ we may com- 
pare Du, stuursch (short for stuur~isch), stern, austere, sour, Swed. 

(short for stur-isk), refractory, and perhaps lcel,stura, gloom, 
despair, Goth, andstaurran, to murmur against. 7. The base 
appears to be STUR, prob. allied to STOR, as seen in Icel. s/orr, 
large, Lithuan. storas, large, thick, strong, heavy, deep-voiced, rough, 
and also to STAR, as seen in G. s/orr, rigid, stiff. It can no doubt 
be refeped to the ^ STA, to stand, which appears in Teutonic in all 
three forms, viz. STA, STO, and STU ; see Fick, iii. 340, 341, 342. 
The idea of sternness is closely allied to those of stiffness and rough- 
ness of manner. Der. stern-ly, -ness, 

STBRN (a), the hinder part of a vessel. (Scand.) M. E. sterne, 
P, Plowman, B. viii. 35, footnote; other MSS. have stere, steere, 
itiere, meaning a rudder. Spelt steorne, a rudder, id. A. ix. 30. — Icel. 
sHdrn, a steering, steerage ; hence the phr. sitja vid stjdrn, to sit at 
the helm ; whence stem became recognised as a name for the hinder 
;parl of the vessel. Extended from stjdr- (occurring in stjdri, a steerer, 
ruler), which answers to M.E. stere, a rudder. See Steer (3). 
Compare Icel. stjdrnborbi with E. starboard steer-board). Thus 
stern is an extension of steer, in the obsolete sense of rudder. 
^ The A.S. stedm is unauthorised ; the word is clearly Scandinavian. 
De». stem-most ; stem-sbeets, where sheet has (I suppose) the nautical 
sense of * rope.* 

BTEBNuTATlOliL sneezing. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errom, b. iv. c. 9, 1 . i.^Lat. stemutationem, acc. of sternutatio, a 
sneezing. •- Lat. stemutatus, pp. of sternutare, to sneeze, frequent, of 
stemuere, to sneeze. Allied to Gk. irrdpvvaOai, to sneeze. p. The 
b&ses star-, nrap-, seem to be variants from the V SPAR, expressive 
of violent action ; see Spar (3). Der. sternutat-or-y, 
STURTOHOUSy snoring. (L.) Modern. Coined (as if from 
Lat, stertorosus ♦) from stertere, to snore. Prob. of imitative origin. 
P er, st irtdrous-ly. 

8TETHOSCOPF, the tube used in auscultation, as applied to 
the chest. (Gk.) Added by Todd to Johnson. Modem ; lit. ‘chest 


Thus Rob. of Glouc. speaks ot^<Tieoit-uv, to consider, examine. p. The Gk. tnfiBos is so named 
from its presenting a firm front; allied to eraBspbe, standing fast, 
fixed, firm. And ata 0 -sp 6 s is from a base stadh-, answering to Teut. 
ST AD, as in E. stead; this base being extended from y STA, to 
stand; see Stand. 7. For -scope, see Scope or Sceptic. 
Der. steihoscop-ic, 

STFVFDORF, one whose occupation it is to load and unload 
vessels in port. (Span.,«<L.) Webster has stevedore, which is a well- 
known word in the mercantile world, and steve, verb, to stow, as 
cotton or wool in a vessel’s hold. The word is Spanish, Spain being 


a wool-producing country and once largely engaged in sea-traffic.— 
Span, estivador, * a packer of wool at bearing ; ’ Neuman. It may 
also mean a stower of cargo, as will be seen. Formed with suffix 
-dor ( « Lat. acc. -torem) from estiva-r, to stow, to lay up cargo in the 
hold, to compress wool.— Lat. stipare, to crowd together, press to- 
gether; allied to Gk. arelBetv, to tread or stamp on, tread under 
foot, and to E. step, stamp. ^ ST AP, allied to STABH, to prop, 
stem, also to lean on, stop or stop up ; see Step, Stamp, Stop. 
This is one of the numerous extensions from ^STA, to stand. The 
verb appears also in Ital. stivare, to press close. Port, estivar, to trim 
a ship. There is also a verbal sb., viz. Ital. stiva, ballast of a ship. 
Span, estiva, the stowage of goods in a ship’s hold, O. F. estive, ‘the 
loading or lading of a ship;’ Cot. From the same root are stip-end, 
stip-ul-at-ion, con-stip-ate, co-stive, 

STEW, to boil slowly with little moisture. (F.,— Teut.) M. E. 
stuwen, * Stuwyn, or stuyn mete, Stupho ; Stuwyn or bathyn, or stuyn in 
astw, Balneo;’ Prompt. Parv. The older sense was to bathe; and 
the verb was formed from the old sb. stew in the sense of bath or 
hol-house (as it was called), which was chiefly used in the pi. stews, 
with the low sense of brothel-houses. See Liber Albus, ed. Riley, p. 
242. The old spelling of the pi. sb. was stues, stuwes, stewes, stives, 
stuyves, stywes, P. Plowman, B. vi. 72, A. vii. 65, all variously Angli- 
ci^ forms of O. F. estuve, of which Cotgrave explains the pi. estuves 
by ‘stews, also stoves or hot-houses.’ Cf. Ital. stufa, Port, and 
Span, estifa, a stove, a hot-house ; mod. F. 6 tnve. p. Of Teut. 
origin. The O. H.G. form is stupa, a hot room for a bath ; the mod. 
G. stubs merely means a room in general. The corresponding E. 
word is Stove, q. v. We may particularly note O. Du. stove, *a 
stewo, a hot-house, or a baine ’ [bath], sen stove om te haden, *a stewe 
to bathe in ;* Hexham. The stews in Southwark were chiefly filled 
with Flemish women, and it is not improbable that the E. word was 
influenced rather by the O. Du. than by the O. H. G. word. Der. 
stew, sb., in the sense of stewed meat ; this is a merely derivative 
from the verb. The pi. sb. stews is treated of above ; cf. ‘The bathes 
an d the stewes bothe,’ Gower, C. A. iii. 391. 

STEWARD, one who superintends another’s estate or farm. (E.) 
M. E. stiward, Havelok, 666 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 386, 1 . 5 from bottom. 
— A.S. stiweard (probably) ; but spelt stiward, A. S. Chron. an. 1093, 
and an. 1120. ‘Economus, stiward;* Wright’s Voc. i. 28, 1 . 13; 
also in Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 570, 1 . 13. The full form of the 
word would be stigweard *, lit. a sLy-ward ; from A. S. stigo, a sty, 
and weard, a guardian, warden, keeper. 'The orig. sense was one 
who looked after the domestic animals, and gave them their food ; 
hence, one who provides for his master’s table, and generally, one 
who superintends household affairs for another. See Sty and Ward. 
0 . For the change of sound, cf. the name Seward, formerly Siward, 
Macb. iii. 6. 31. The Icel. stivardr, gen. assigned as the origin of E. 
steward, occurs but rarely ; the Icel. Diet, gives but one reference, 
and adds the remark that it is * from the English.* It seems to be 
rather a late word, being somewhat rare in A.S. also; but it is found 
in Layamon, 1. 1475, and is tolerably common after a.d. 1200. 
■7. Grein (ii. 484) draws especial attention to the parallel foiro stig- 
wita, also stiwita, in the same sense of steward, the suffix being the 
A. S. wita, a wise man, one who is skilled. Der. stewardship, Luke, 
xvi. 3 ; stewardess, with F. suffix. 

STICK (i), to stab, pierce, thrust in, to fasten by piercing ; to 
adhere. (E.) The orig. sense is to stab or pierce (cf. sting), hence 
to fasten into a thing by thrusting it in ; hence, the intransitive use, 
to be thrust into a thing and there remain, to cling or adhere, to be 
set fast, stop, hesitate, &c. Two verbs are confused in mod. E., viz. 
(I) stick, to pierce, and (3) stick, to be fixed in. 1 . STRONG 
FORM. M. £. steken, strong verb, to pierce, fix, pt. t. stak, Rom. of 
the Rose, 358 ; pp. steken, stiken, stoken (see Stratmann), also stoke, 
Gower, C.A. i. 60, 1 . 4, which— mod. £. sri/cL — A. S. stecan^, pt. t. 
stcec*, pp. stecen* or stocen*, a strong verb, which does not apoear, 
though it must once have existed, to produce the M. E. verb above 
cited ; moreover, it appears in O. Saxon, where we find the pt. t. 
stak, Heliand, 5707. To which we may add that the E. strong verb 
to sting is nothing but the nasalised form of it ; see Sting. Cognate 
words are Low G. steken, to pierce, stick, pt. t. stak, pp. steken ; and G. 


examiner.' Coined from Gk, err^Bo-, for the chest; and^*/«Ae», to sting, pierce, stick, stab, pt, t. s/ac^, pp. gestochen, Cf. 
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also Goth, itahst a mark, stigma ; stiles, a point, a moment of time. ‘ 
sP. The base is properly STAK, answering to an Aryan V STAG, but 
we only And the latter in the sense ‘pierce,* in the weaker VSTIG, to 
pierce (Kick, i. 823, iii. 343) J whence Gk. ari^siv {^trrly-ytiv), to 
prick, Lat. instigare, to instigate, prick on, Skt. tij, to be sharp, 
ifjaya, to sharpen ; see Stigma, Instigate, Sting. 2. WEAK 
VERB. M. E. stikien, to be infixed, to stick into, cling to, adhere; 
a weak verb ; also used in a trans. sense. * And anoon he stykede 
faste*«he stuck fast. Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1246; pp. ystiked, 
Chaucer, C.T. 1565. — A.S. stician, pt. t. sticode, both trans. and 
intrans., Grein, ii. 482. Cognate words are Du. steken, to stick, Icel. 
stika, to drive piles, Dan. stikke, to stab, Swed. stikka, to stab, sting, 
stitch, prick, G. stecken, to stick, set, plant, fix at, also, to stick fast, 
remain. Thus the sense of * stick fast’ appears in G. as well as in E., 
but G. restricts the strong form stecken to the orig. sense, whilst 
stecken has both senses. Dor. stick (2), q.v. ; stick~y, spelt stickie in 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 583, stick^i-ness\ stick-le^back, q.v.; stitch, q.v.; 
and see sting, stang, stagger, stack, stake t steak, stock, stoker. From 
the same root are di~sting~uisk, distinct, ex-ting-uish, ex^tinct, instinct, 
prestige, instig-ate, sti-mu-late, style, stig-ma. 

STlUK (2), a staff, small branch of a tree. (E.) M. E. siikke, 
Chaucer, C.T. 16733. — A.S. sticca, a stick, also a peg or nail. 
Judges, iv. 21, 22. So called from its piercing or sticking into any- 
thing ; the orig. sense was ‘ peg,* then any small bit of a branch of a 
tree. ‘Se teldsticca sticode J)urh his heafod’ = the tent-peg stuck 
through his head, Judges, iv. 22.-f-lcel. stika, a stick. See Stick (i). 
Steak, and Stake. Der. stick-le-back. And see stitch. Also single- 
stick ; see under tjuarterstaff. 

STICEXEBACK, a small fish. (E.) So called from the stickles 
or prickles on its back ; cf. thornback. M. E. stykylbak, Keliq- Anti- 
que, i. 85. Corruptly sticklebag, Walton’s Angler, p. i. c. 5 (K.); and 
still more corruptly iittlehat (Halliwell). In the Prompt. Parv., and 
in Wright’s Voc. i. 222, there is mention of a fish called a s‘ikling. 
The sb. stikel or stickle is from A. S. sticel, a prickle, sting, used of 
the sting of a gnat in iElfred, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 6, cap. xvi. § 2. 
— A. S. stician, to stick ; just as prickle is from prician, to prick. See 
Stick (i) and Stitch. The suffix -el ( = Aryan -ra) denotes the 
instrumeiit; it is not (in this case) a diminutive, as is often imagined; 
see March, A. S. Grammar, § 228. For back, see Back. Cf. O. Du. 
stickel, ‘ a prick or a sting ; ’ Hexham. 

STICHXEB, one who parts combatants or settles disputes be- 
tween two men fighting. (E.) Nearly obsolete; once common; see 
Halliwell, Nares, and Trench, Select Glossary. Now only used in 
the sense of a man who insists on etiquette or persists in an opinion. 
See Troil, v. 8. 18. The verb to stickle meant to part combatants, 
act as umpire. * I styckyll betwene wrastellers, or any folkes that prove 
mastries [try conclusions] to se that none do other wronge, or I 
parte folkes that be redy to fyght ; ’ Palsgrave. It is common to ex- 
plain this word (with profound contempt for the I in it) by saying 
that the umpire must have parted combatants by means of sticks, or 
else that the umpire arbitrated between men who fought with single- 
sticks. Both assertions are mere inventions; and a stickle is not a 
stick at all, but a prickle. If this were the etymology, the word 
would mean ‘ one who uses prickles I * p. I have no doubt at all 
that stickle represents the once common M. E. stightlen or stightilen, 
to dispose, order, arrange, govern, subdue, &c. It was commonly 
used of a steward, who disposed of and arranged everything, and 
acted as a master of the ceremonies ; see Will, of Paleme, 1199, 2899, 
3281, 3841, 5379; Destruction of Troy, 117, 1997, 2193, 13282; 
Gawayn and Qrene Knight, 2137 ; &c. ‘ When Jiay com to jie courte, 
keppte wern )>ay fayre, Sty^iled with ]?€ steward, stad in f'e halle ; ’ 
Allit. Poems, B. 90. ‘ To sty^tle the peple ’ - to keep order among 
the peqple ; P. Plowm. Crede, 315 ; and cf. P. Plowman, C. xvi. 40. 
y. This M. E. sti\tlen is the frequentative of A. S. stihian, siihtian. 

‘ Willelm weolde and stihte Engleland ’ « William ruled and governed 
England, A. S. Chron. an. 1087 (Thorpe renders it by ‘held despotic 
sway*). It is probable that stihtan stands for stiftan*, as would 
appear from the cognate forms. + O. Du. stichten, * to build, edefie, 
bound, breed or make (a contention), impose or make (a lawe),* 
Hexham; mod. Du. stichten, to found, institute, establish, excite, 
edify. This may stand for stiften ♦, just as Du. lucht, air, stands for 
luft. ^ Dan. stifte, to found, institute, establish ; stifle forlig « to 
reconcile, stflefred*^ to make peace (just exactly to stickle).^ Swed. 
stifta, also stikta, similarly used. Hh stiften, to found, institute, cause, 
excite ; Freundsekaft stiften « to make friendship. 8. Taking the 
Teut. base to be STAF, this gives us an Aryan base STAP ; cf. Skt. 
sthdpaya, to establish, to found (which exactly agrees in sense), causal 
of sthd, to stand. — ST A, to stand. And see Stop. <• I con- 
clude that a stickler was one who stopped a quarrel, or settled matters; 

' he probably often had to use something more persuasive than a stick. 
4ir After writing this, 1 found that Wedgwood has already said that 


> * the proper reading of this word should be stightlers, as signifying 
those who have the arrangement or disposition of the field, from 
K.S.stihtittn, O.E. [M.E.] sii^tle, to govern or dispose,* He also 
refers to the A. S. Chronicle and to Sir Gawain. lie adds the im- 
portant remark, that the word is spelt stiteler in the Coventry Mysteries» 
p. 23, where it means a stickler. This clinches the matter. 

STIFF, rigid, obstinate, formal. (E.) The vowel was once long ; 
and remains so in North E. stive, muscular, and in the derivative 
stifle. M. E. stif, Chaucer, C. T. 7849 ; the siqxjrl. is spelt styuest, 
steuest, steffest, stiffest, P. Plowman, C. yii. 43. -i A. S. stif, stiff 
(Somner) ; this form is verified by the derivative dstijian. * Heora 
hand dsHf edon* ^iheir hands became stiff ; Ailfric’s Homilies, i. 598, 
1 . II. + Du. stiff, stiff, hard, rigid, firm, -f Dan. stiv. + Swed. styf, 
[The G. Stef is supposed to be borrowed from Dutch.] fi. Allied 
to Lithuan. stiprus, strong, stipti, to be stiff, Lat. stipes, a stem, trunk 
of a tree. And further to E. s/q^and Skt. sthdpaya, to establish, 
make firm, causal of sthd, to stand. STA, to stand ; see Stands 
Staff. Der. Stijj^fy, -ness, stiff-en (Swed. stfna, Dan. stivne). Hen. V, 
iii. I. 7, stiff-neck-ed. Acts, vii. 51 ; stif-le. 

STIFliE, to suffocate. (Scand. ; confused with F., — L.) * Stifil, 

Stifle, suffocare ; ’ Levins, * Smored [smothered] and stifled ; ’ Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 68 f. — Icel. stifia, to dam up, prop, used of 
water ; hence, to block up, choke. Norweg. stivla, to stop, hem in, 
check, lit. ‘ to stiffen ; * cf. stivra, to stiffen ; both are frequent, forms 
of stiva (Dan. stive), to stiffen. [Cf. also M. E. stiuen, to stiffen, Will, 
of Palerne, 3033 ; Swed. styfva, Du. stijven, G. steifen, to stiffen.] 
All these words are derived from the adj. appearing as A. S. stif, 
stiff ; the vowel of which was once long, and is still so in prov. E. 
Halliwell gives ^ Stive, strong, muscular. North;* which is nothing 
but M. E. styue, an occasional spelling of stiff', see Stiff. The loss 
of the adj. * stiff’ in Icel. is remarkable, as it is preserved in Swed., 
Dan., and Norwegian ; the O. Icel. form was stif, piled by E. Muller. 
^ We cannot derive stifle from the verb stive, to pack close, the 
change from v to /being clean contrary to rule ; but it is very prob- 
able that stifle has been frequently confused with stive, which, though 
it properly means to pack close, easily comes to have much the same 
sense, as in prov. E. stiving, close, stifling (Worcestershire). Stive is 
a F. word, from O. F. — Lat. stipare, to compress, pack tight, 
as explained under Stevedore* A«y further connection with stew 
or stuff {yf iih quite different vowels) is out of the question. We may, 
however, note that E. stiff and Lat. stipare are closely related words, 
from the same root. 

STIGMATISE, to brand with infamy, defame publicly. (F., — 
Gk.) ‘ Stigmatised with a hot iron ; * Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, 
p. 470 (R.) [Shak. has stigmatic, naturally deformed, 2 Hen. VI, 
V. I. 215; stigmatical. Com. Errors, iv. 2. 22.] — F. stigmatiser, in 
Cotgrave stigmatizer, ‘ to brand, burn, or mark with a red hot iron, 
to. defame publicly.* — Gk. onyuari^eiv, to mark or brand. — Gk. 
aTiyfxar-, base of ariyfux, a prick, mark, brand. — -^STIG, to prick, 
as in UTtfetv ( « ariy-yuv), to prick ; whence also E. stick ; see 
Stick (1). Der. (from Gk. aTiy/mr-) stigmat-ic, stigmat-ic-al. We 
also use now stigma, sb., from Gk. ariy/Aa. 

STIIiE (i), a step or set of steps for climbing over a fence or 
hedge. (E.) M. E. stile, style, Chaucer, C.T. 10420, 12626. — A.S. 
stigel, a stile; Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 146, 1 . 6, Formed with 
suffix -el, denoting the means or instrument (Aryan -ra), from stig-, 
base of pp. of A. S. stigan, to climb, mount. See Sty (i). The 
A. S. stigel first became sti'^el, and then stile ; so also A. S. tigul — 
mod. E. ri/e. + G. H. G. stigila, a stile (obsolete); from O. H. G. 
stigan, to climb. And cf. Shetland stiggy, a stile (Edmonston); from 
the same root. 

STHiE (2), the correct spelling of Style, q. v. 

STHiE^raO, a small dagger. (Ital, — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
— Ital. stiletto, ‘a little poyniard ;’ Florio. Dimin. of stilo, O. Ital. 
stillo, now a gnomop, formerly a dagger (Florio). — Lat. stilum, acc. 
of stilus, a style ; see Style. 

STIIjIj (i), motionless, calm, silent. (E.) M. E. stille, Chaucer, 
C.T. 11782. — A.S. stille, still, Grein, ii. 484. Allied to A.S. stillan, 
verb, to rest, be still, id. ; lit. * to remain in a stall or place ; * a sense 
well shewn by the adv. continually.— A.S. steal, steel, a place, 
station, stall ; see Stall. + Du. stil, still ; stillen, to be still ; stellm^ 
to place ; from sted, a stall. + Dan. stille, still, hushed ; stille, to still* 
also, to set, post, station, put in place; from staid (formerly stall), a 
stall. + Swed. stilla, still, stilla, to quiet ; from stall. + G. still, still ; 
stillen, to still; stellen, to place; from stall. fi. Fick explains 
the G, verb stillen as standing for a Teut. type STELLYA, to make 
still, put into a place, fromSTALLA, a stall. There is, undoubtedl;)r, 
a connection between G. Gillen and G. stellen, and the latter is 
regularly formed from stall. The sense of still is ‘ brought to a stall 
or resting-place.* Der. still, adv., M. E. stille, silently, Havelok, 
f a 997 » from A. S. stille (Grein) ; this adverb has presemd the sense 
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.of * continually * or * abidingly/ and has come to mean always, ever, ^ 
as in the strange compound always vexed, Temp. i. a. 

229. Also still, verb, A. S. stillan ; stil-ly, adj., M. E. stillich ( « still- 
like), Layamon, 2374; stil-ty, adv. ; sHlUmss; still-born, 2 Hen. IV, 
i. 3. 64 ; still-stand, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 3. 64; standstill. | 

STIXfli (a), to distil, to trickle down. (L.; or F..—L.) In a few 
cases, s/t 7 / represents Lat. stillan, to fall in drops; as, e.g., in j 
Spenser, F. Q. iv. 7. 35. But it is more often a mere contraction for 
distil, just as sport is for disport, spend for dispend, and spite for despite. 
Thus Tusser writes : * The knowledge of stilling is one pretie feat ; * 
May's Husbandry, st. 33 ; where stilling plainly stands for distilling. 
See Distil. Der. still, sb., an apparatus for distilling, a contraction 
for M. E. stillatorie, in the same sense, Chaucer, C. T. 16048, answer- 
ing to a Low Lat. stillatorium *, from stillatus, pp. of stillare. And 
see distil, instil, 

. STIIjT, a support of wood with a foot-rest, for lengthening the 
stride in walking. (Scand.) M. E. stilte. *Stylte, calepodium, ligni- 
podium;* Prompt. Parv. — Swed. stylta, Dan. stylie, Norweg. sty lira, 
a stilt ; cf. Dan. stylte, to walk on stilts, also to stalk, walk slowly. 
We also find Swed. dial, stylt, a prop (Rictz). -f Du. stelt, a stilt. + 
G. stelze, a stilt ; O. H. G. stelzd, a prop, a crutch. p. We may 
particularly note prov. E. stilt, the handle of a plough, which is 
clearly connected with Stale (3) and Stalk (i). In fact, stilt is a 
parallel form to stalJt, sb., whilst the Dan. stylte, to stalk along, is 
parallel to stalJt, verb. Both arc extensions from the base STAL, as 
seen in E. stale, a handle, Gk. arijXri, a column, <jre\e 6 v, a handle ; 
whilst Swed. dial, stylt, a prop, finds its parallel in Gk. a 

prop ; see Curtius, i. 261. The sense of height, as expressed by the 
Stilt or lengthened leg, is again paralleled by A. S. stealc, high, lofty; 
and see further under Stout. y. Indeed, there is yet a third 
form of extension of the base STAL, with added p ; so that we have 
all three forms: (i) STAL-K, as in E. stalk, A.S. stealc, high, and 
stalcan, to stalk ; (2) STAL-T, as in E. stilt, Dan. stolt, proud (i. e. 
high), and in Dan. stylte, to stalk ; and (3) STAL-P, as in Icel. stdlpi, 
Dan. stolpe, Swed. stolpe, a pillar, post, prop ; with which cf. Banff- 
shire stilper, awkward walking by lifting the feet high, commonly 
used of one who has long legs (Maegregor). 8. Lastly, the base 
STAL is an extension from to stand; see Stand. The 

orig. sense of stilt is a high post or upright pole ; hence a stilt, a 
crutch, or a prop, according to the use to which it is put. Note 
M. E. stalke, one of the uprights at the side of a ladder; Ch, C.T. 
36^. Der. stilt-ed. 

STIMULATE, to instigate. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
[The sb, stimulation is in Minshcu, ed. 1627.] -• Lat. stimulatus, pp. of 
stimulare, to prick forward. — Lat. stimulus, a goad ; put for stig-mu- 
lus*, formed with suffixes -mu-lu (Aryan -ma-ra) from ^STIG, to 
stick, to prick ; see Stick (1). Der. stimulat-ion, from F. stimula- 
tion, * a pricking forward,’ Cot. ; stimulat-ive ; stimulant, from Lat. 
stimulant-, base of pres. part, of stimulare. We also now use Lat. 
stimulus as an E. word. 

STIlVG, to prick severely, pain acutely. (E.) M. E. stingen, strong 
verb; pt. t. stang, slang ; pp. stungen, stongen, Chaucer, C. T. 1081. 
— A. S. stingan, pt. t. stang, pp. stungen ; Grein, ii. 484. + Han. 
stinge, + Swed. stinga, 4- Icel. stinga, pt. t. stakk (for stang), pp. 
Btunginn, Cf. Goth, us-stiggan (for us-stingan), to push out, put out. 
Matt. V, 29. p. The base is STANG (Fick, iii. 344) ; a nasalised 
form of the base STAR, to prick; see Stick (1). Fick expresses 
some doubt, but we may notice how this result is verified by the 
prov. E. stang, a pole (a derivative from STANG), which is the 
nasalised form of stake (a derivative from STAK). See Stang, 
Stake. Der. sting, sb., A. S., Dan., and Swed. sting. Also sting-y, 
q.v. 

STINGY, mean, avaricious. (E.) Pronounced stinji. * Stingy, 
niggardly;* Phillips, ed. 1706. * A s//«gy, narrow-hearted fellow;’ 
LEstrange (Todd). It is the same word as prov. E. stingy [pro- 
nounced stinjt], common in Norfolk in the sense of ‘nipping, un- 
kindly,* and esp. used of a cold East wind. Forby defines it ; (1) 
cross, ill-humoured, (2) churlish, biting, as applied to the state of the 
air. See Stingy in Ray’s Glossary (K. D. S. B. 16), and my notes 
upon it, esp. at p. xix. It is merely the adj. formed from sting, sb., 
by the addition of -y, and means (i) stinging, keen, (2) churlish ; by 
an easy transition of sense, which is exactly paralleled by the Swed. 
sticken, pettish, waspish, fretful, from sticka, to sting. p. The 
sounding of g j causes no difficulty, as it is still common in Wilt- 
shire, where a bee’s sting is called a stinge [stinj]. See Sting. 
^ Todd’s derivation, from M. E, ehinche, stingy, is impossible ; we 
might as well derive sting from chink. Wedgwood suggests that 
stingy stands' for skingy, meaning (i) cold, nipping, as applied to the 
yreather, and (2) stingy (Halliwell reverses these meanings). But 
skingy may stand for stingy^ the change being due to confusion with 
^kinching, narrow-minded, from skinch, to give scant measure (Halli- 


wtll). And skinch is merely a weaker form of skink, to deal out 
portions, a word fully explained under Nuncheon. Der. stingi-ly, 
-ness. 

STINK, to smell strongly. (E.) M. E. stinken, strong verb ; pt. t. 
stank, stonk, Chaucer, C. T. 14535 ; pp. stonken. — A.S. stincan, pt. t. 
siane, stone, pp. stuncen, Grein, ii. 484. This verb not only means 
to stink, or to be fragrant, but has the singular sense of to rise as 
dust or vapour. ‘ Dust stone t6 hedfonum * » dust rose up to heaven. 
4- Du. stinken. + Icel. stbkkva, pt. t. stbkk (for stSnk), pp. stokkinn (for 
stonkinn), to spring up, take to flight ; the pp. stokkinn means bedab- 
bled, sprinkled. + Dan. stinke. ■+ Swed. stinka. 4 * G. stinken. + Goth. 
stiggkwan ( = stingkwan), to strike, smite, thrust ; whence bistuggkws, 
a cause of offence, 2 Cor. vi. 3. p. The form of the root is 
STAG ; the orig. sense is uncertain ; perhaps * to strike against.’ As 
to the possible connection with Gk. rayybs, rancid, and Lat. tangere, 
see Fick. i. 823. Der. stink, sb., stink-pot \ also stench, q.v. 

STINT, to limit, restrain. (E.) Properly ‘ to shorten,’ or ‘ curtail.* 
M. E. stinten, stynten, gen. in the sense to stop, cause to cease, F. 
Plowman, B. i. 120 ; also, intransitively, to pause, id. v. 585. Also 
spelt stenten, Chaucer, C. T. 905, 2734. — A. S. stynian, of which the 
traces are slight ; for-styntan ( = Lat. contundere), in a gloss (Bosworth). 
Also gestentan, to warn, perhaps to restrain, .<Elfri<?8 Homilies, i. 6, 
1 . 24. The proper sense is rather * to make dull,’ as it is a causal 
verb, formed (by vowel-change from u to y) from the adj. stunt, dull, 
obtuse, stupid. Matt. v. 22 ; cf. stuntscipe, folly, Mark, vii. 22. 4hlcel. 
styita (by assimilation for stynta), to shorten ; from the adj. stuttr (put 
for stuntr), short, stunted. 4* Swed. dial, stynta, to shorten ; from 
stunt, small, short (Rietz). 4 * Norweg. stytta, stuita, to shorten, tuck 
up the clothes; from stutt, small, short (Aasen), p. The E. 
word comes nearer to the sense of the Icel. word ; the A. S. stunt is 
used metaphorically, in the sense of ‘short of wit.’ However, to 
stint is certainly formed from Stunt by vowel-change ; see further 
under Stunt. Der. stint, q. v. 

STIPEND, a salary, settled pay. (L.) ‘Yearly stipendes ;’ Ascham, 
Toxophilus, b. ii. ed. Arber, p. 130. — Lat. stlpendium, a tax, impost, 
tribute, stipend. Put for stip-pendium or stipi-pendium, a payment of 
money ; from stipi- or stip-, crude form or base of stips, small coin or 
a contribution in small coin, and -pendium, a payment, from pendere, 
to weigh out, to pay. p. Stips is supposed to mean a ‘ pile ’ of 
small money, allied to stipare, to compress, heap together, and stipes, 
a post (hence probably a pillar or pile) ; from the V STAP, to make 
firm, extension of to stand. For pendere, see Pendant. 

Der. stipendi-ar-y, from Lat. stipendiarius, receiving pay. 

STIPPLE, to engrave by means of dots. (Du.) Added by Todd 
to Johnson’s Diet. ; he calls it a modem term in art, — Du. stippelen, 
to speckle, cover with dots. — Du. stippel, a speckle, dimin. of stip, 
point. Hexham gives stip, stup, or stippelkefi, ‘a point, or a small 
point ; * also stippen, ‘ to point, or to fixe ; * stippen or sticken met de 
naelde, ‘to stitch with the needle,* stip-naelde, ‘a stitching-needle.’ 
He also gives another sense of stippen, ‘ to make partitions, or hedges, 
to fence about.’ The word is clearly allied to Btab, q. v. 
STIPULATION, a contract, agreement. (F., — L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. [The verb to stipulate is prob. later, but is used by Cot- 
grave to translate F. stipuler."] — F. stipulation, ‘ a stipulation, a cove- 
nant;’ Cot. Lat. stipulationem,acc. of stipulatio, a covenant, bargain. 
»Lat. stipulari, to settle an agreement, bargain; lit. to make fast.— 
O. Lat. stipulus, fast, firm ; ‘ stipulum apud ueteres firmum appella- 
batur/ Justiniani Institutioncs, iii. 15 (White). Allied to stipes, a, 
post. — -J/ STAP, to make firm, extension of ^ ST A, to stand ; see 
Stipend and Stand. Der. (from Lat. stipulatus, pp. of stipulari) 
stipulate, verb. The story about stipula, a straw, noticed in 

Trench, Study of "Words, is a needless guess; stipulate simply keeps 
the sense of the root. It may be noted that Lat. stipula ~ £. stubble* 
STIB, to rouse, instigate, move about. (E.) M. E. siiren, sturen 
(and even steren, but properly always with one r), Chaucer, C. T. 
12280, 16746. — A.S. styrian, to move, to stir, Gen. vii. 21, ix. 3; 
Grein, ii. 491. [Various forms are given in Ettmuller, which seem 
to have been altered and accented in order to bring the word into 
connection with steer ; but its true connection is rather with storm. 
Grein keeps styrian, to stir, and styran, stieran, to steer, quite distinct.] 
Allied to Icel. styrr, a stir, disturbance, Du. sioren, to disturb, inter- 
rupt, vex, Swed. stora, G. sioren, to disturb, O. H. G. stoeren, stdren, to 
scatter, destroy, disturb. The last is plainly allied to Lat. stemere, 
to strew, to scatter. — VST A R, to spread, scatter, strew, overturn, 
dissipate ; see Stratum and Strew ; also Storm. Fick, i. 824 ; 
iii. 345. car The orig. sense is well illustrated by ‘ wind styrefS 
gewiSru**the wind spreads (brings) bad weather, i.e. rouses the 
storms (Grein). Der. stur-geon ; and see stor-m. 

BTIRK, dimin. of Steer (i), q. v. 

I 8TIBHUP, a ring or hoop suspended from a saddle. (E.) Put 
^ for sty-rope, i. c. a rope to climb by ; the orig. stirrup was a looped 
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rope for mounting into the saddle. Spelt $tyrop in Palsgrave. M. E.® accord with the M. E. pp. stehen ; by analogy with A. S, #/«i, to cat, 
s//rop, Chaucer, C. T. 7247. « A. S. stlrdp. *Scansile, stirap'' Wright's pt. t. a/, pp. tttn. But it is reasonable to suppose that a pp. stoem* 
Voc. i. 23, col. 1 ; fuller form stii^rdp, id. p. 84, 1. 1. — A.S. s/ig-, was also once in use, as we 6nd M. E.stoken, and still have ituck; cf. 
base of stigen, pp. of stigan, to climb, mount ; and rdp, a rope. See G,ge9iochtn^ pp. of sttchent and the analogy*of A. S. brtean, to break. 
Stile (i) or Sty (i), and Kope. + O. Du. stegel-reep^ or sttegh^reep, pt. t. 6r«c, pp. broeen. We might then deduce stoec directly from this 
*a stirrope-leather,* Hexham. [This is really a better use of the pp. s/oc-cn* of the strong verb s^«can *, which would suit both sense 
word ; that which we now call a stirrup is called in Du. stijgbiuggl, and form. ^ However this may have been, the etymology from stick, 
i. e. * the little bow ' or loop whereby to mount.] Similarly formed verb, is quite certain. See Stick. + Hu. siok, stick, handle, stocks ; 
from Du. s/t/gm, to mount, and rseptB. rope. + Iccl. 5/ig-rcip; from O. Du. stock; whence O. Du. stockduyue, a stock-dove, stoekviseh, 
stiga and r«>. + G* stegreif, a stirrup; from steigen and ret/; cf. stock-fish; s/oclroosc, * a rose so called beyond the sea,* i. e. sfocls ; 
stcigbUgelt a stirrup. Hexham. ^ Icel. siokkr, tru^, log, stocks, stocks for ships. ^ Dan. 

STITCH, ^ain in the side, a passing through stuff of a needle and stok, a stick. + Swed. beam, log.-f G. stock ; O. H. O. stock 5 

thread. (£.) The sense of ^ pain in the side,* Jit. 'pricking sensation,’ from gcsioeh-cn, pp. pf stcckcn, Der. stock, verb, M. E. stokken, 
is very old. M. E. stiche. * Styche, peyne on J>e syde ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Chaucer, Troilus, b. iii. 1 . 381 ; stoek^broker ; stock-dove, Skelton, Philip 
— A.S. stice, a pricking sensation; A.S. Leechdoms, i. 370. § 10. — Sparowe, 1 . 429; stoek^exekan^, stock-holder, stock-jobbing; stock-Jisk 
A.S.sfician, to prick, pierce; see Stick (i). So also G. stick, a (prob. from Du. stokvisck). Prompt. Parv., and Temp. iii. 2. 79 ; 
prick, stitch, from stechen, to prick; also sticken, to stitch, from the stoek-ish, i. e. log-like, Metch. Ven. y. 81 ; stock-still, i. e. still as a 
same. Der. stitch, verb ; also stick-wort, a herb good for the stitch, post (cf. O. Du.^ siock-stille, ‘ stone-still, or immoveable,’ Hexham) ; 
spelt «'icAu/or/e in Palsgrave ; s/i/cA-er-y, Cor. i. 3. 75. stock, a flower, called stocks- gyllofer (stock -gilliflower) in Pals- 

STITH, an anvil. (Scand.) ‘ Vulcan’s stith ; * Hamlet, iii. 2. 89 ; grave stoek-ing, q.v., stoke, q.v. Also stocc-ado, stocc-ata ; and stock- 
some edd. have stithy, properly a smithy. M.E. stith, Chaucer, C. T. ade, q.v. 

2028; Havelok, 1877.— Icel. s/«di, an anvil. Allied to s/a^lr, a place, STOCKADE, a breast-work formed of stakes stuck in the 
i. e. fixed stead ; and so named from its firmness. Cf. A. S. stabol, a ground. (E. ; with F. suffix,) A modem word ; it occurs in Mason’s 
foundation, basis, staM, firm. From the same root as Stead, q. v. Eng. Garden, b. ii, spelt stoccade (R.) But it is a coined word ; for 
4 > Swed. stdd, an anvil. Der. stith-y, properly a smithy, but also the F. estocade only means a stoccata, or thrust in fencing ; still, it is 
used with the sense of anvil. made in imitation of it, and the F. estocade is borrowed from Ital. 


8TIVEB., a Dutch penny. (Du.) In Evelyn’s Diary, Oct. 2, 1641. 
— Du. stuiver, formerly stuyver, ‘ a stiver, a Low-Countrie peece of 
coine, of the value of an English penny;’ Hexham. p. Allied to 
G. stuber, a stiver ; which appears to be related to G. stieben, to 
start, drive, fly about, be scattered, stauben, to dust, powder, stdub- 
cheti, an atom, stauh, dust. Perhaps the orig. sense was atom or 
small piece. 

STOAT, an animal of the weasel kind. (Scand.) 'Stoat, a 
stallion-horse, also, a kind of rat;* Bailey's Diet., vol. i. ed. 1735 * 
M. E. stot ; in the Coventry Mysteries, ed. Halliwcll, p. 218, 1. 14, a 
scribe says to the woman taken in adultery : * Therfore come forthe, 
thou stynkynge stott;* and in 1 . 19: ‘To save suche stoitys, it xal 
(shall] not be.’ Here the sense is probably stoat. The M. E. stot 
means (i) a stoat, (2) a horse or stallion, (3) a bullock; see Chaucer, 
C. T. 617 ; and my note to P. Plowman, C. xxii. 267. The reason is 
that the word is a general name for a male animal, and not confined 
to any one kind; the word stag is in the same case, meaning a 
hart, a gander, and a drake ; see Stag. The vowel was orig. long, 
but has been shortened into stot in the case of the horse and bullock, 
though Bailey (as above) also has stoat for the former. — Icel. stutr, a 
bull ; Swed. stut, a bull, also a hard blow with a rod ; Dan. stud, a 
bullock ; Swed. dial. stut, (i ) a young ox, (2) a young man ; Norweg. 
stut, (i) a bullock, (2) an ox-hom. p. The orig. sense is * pusher,’ 
hence its use in the sense of * ox-hom * or ‘ hard blow,’ also, a strong 
creature, a male. The verb appears in Du. stooten, to push, thrust, 
whence Du. stooter, sb., a thruster, also a stallion, stootig, adj., butting, 
goring; Swed. stbta, to push, ibaji. st'dde, G. stossen (strong verb), 
Goth, stautan, to strike. 7. The Gothic is the orig. form ; from 
the Tent, base STUT, appearing also in Stutter, q.v. Fick, 
iii. 348. 

STOOCADO, STOCCATA, a thrust in fencing. (Ital.,— Teut.) 
Stoccado, Merry Wives, ii. i. 234. Stoccata, Romeo, iii. i. 77. Stoc- 
cado is an accommodated form, prob. from O. F. esioccade, with the 
same sense, with a final o to imitate Spanish ; cf. Shakespeare’s barri- 
cado with E. barricade. [The tme Span, form was estocada, ‘ a stocada 
or thrust with a weapon ; * Minsheu.] Stoccata is the better form.— 
Ital. stoccata, ‘ a foyne, a thrust, a stoccado given in fence ; * Florio. 
Formed as if from a fem. pp. of a verb stoccare*, which is made 
from the sb. stocco, * a truncheon, a tuok, a short sword, an arming 
sword;’ Florio. — G. stock, a stick, staff, trunk, stump; cognate 
with £. Stock, q. v. And see Stoke. Cf. O. Du. stock, * a stock- 
rapier;* Hexham, 

STOCK, a post, stump, stem, Ac. (£.) In all its senses, it is the 
same word. 'The sense is * a thing stuck or fixed,’ hence a post, 
trunk, stem (metaphorically a race or family), a fixed store or fund, 
capital, cattle, trunk or butt-end of a gim ; the pi. stocks signify a 
place where a criminal is set fast, or a frame for holding ships fast, 
or public capital, bee Trench, Study of Words, which partly follows 
Home Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, pt. ii. c. 4. M.E. stok, trunk of 
a tree, Pricke of Conscience, 676 ; pi. stokkes, the stocks, P. Plowman, 
B. iv. 108.— A. S. stocc, a post, trunk ; Deut. xxviii. 36, 64. (8. The 

word is clearly allied to stake, and derived (like stedte) from the verb 
to stick, with the sense of stuck fast. The A. S. stroi^ verb steean ♦ 
must once have existed, though it has not yet been foufld ; the pt. t. 
must have been stccc*, and tne pp. is generally given as stecen*, to< 


stoccata ; see Stoocado. 

STOCKING*, a close covering for the foot and leg. (E.) ‘A 
stocking, or paire stockings ; * Minsheu, ed. 1627. Formerly called 
stocks ; * Our knit silke stockes, and Spanish lether shoes ;* Gascoigne, 
Stele Glas, 1 . 375. ‘ He rose to draw on his strait stocking, and, as 
the deuill would, he hit vpon the letter, bare it away in the heele of 
his stocke* Ac.; Holinshed, Chron. of Ireland, an. 1532 ^R.) *Un 
bas de chausses, a stocking, or nether-stock ; ’ Cot. He also has : 
‘ Un bas de maiiches, a half-sleeve ; ’ which we may compare with 

* Manche Lombarde, a stock-sleeve, or fashion of halfe sleeve ; * id. 

p. ‘ The clothing of the legs and lower part of the body formerly con- 
sisted of a single garment, called hose, m F. chausses. It was after- 
wards cut in two at the knees, leaving two pieces of dress, viz. knee- 
breeches, or, as they were then called, upper-stocks, or in F. haut de 
chausses, and the netherstocks or stockings, in F. bas de chausses, and 
then simply bas. In these terms the element stock is to be understood 
in the sense of stump or trunk, the part of a body left when the 
limbs arc cut off. In the same way G. strumpf, a stocking, properly 
signifies a stump;’ Wedgwood. Similarly, a stock-sleeve is a trun- 
cated sleeve, a half-sleeve. y To this I may add that stock-ing 
is a dimin. form, the nether-stock being the smaller portion of the 
cut hose; it was sometimes called stock simply, but also nether- 
stock or stock-ing ( s little stock) ; and the last name has alone 
survived. 

STOIC, a disciple of Zeno. (L., — Gk.) From Lat. Stoicus. - Gk. 
'S.roiiKos, a Stoic; lit. belonging to a colonnade, because Zeno taught 
under a colonnade at Athens, named the Poecil^ (iro(«(A.i7).— Gk. crod 
(Ionic OTotd, Attic oroed), a colonnade, place enclosed by pillars. So 
called from the upright position of the pillars ; from Gk. ara-, base 
of tarrjfM, I set up, make to stand. — ^ ST A, to stand ; see Stand. 
Der. stoic al, stoic-al-ly, stoic-ism. 

STOKEK, one who tends a fire. (Du.) We have now coined 
the verb to stoke, but only the sb. appears in Phillips, Bailey, Ac. 

* Stoaker, one that looks after a fire and some other concerns in a 
brew-house;* Phillips, ed. 1706. The word is Dutch, and came in 
as a term in brewing. — Du. stoker, * a kindler, or a setter on fire ; * 
Hexham. — Du. stoken, * to make or kindle a fire, to instigate, or to 
stirre up ; ’ id. This is the same word as O. F. edoquer, M. E. stoken, 
to stab ; see Chaqcer, C. T. Group A, 2546 (Six-text), altered in 
Tyrwhitt to stike, 1 . 2348 ; and is derived from the same source, i. c. 
in the present case, from O. Du. stock, a stick, stock, also a stock- 
rapier (stabbing rapier) ; no doubt from the use by the stoker of a 
stock (thick stick) to stir the fire with and arrange the logs; see 
StOOCaAo. The O. Du. stock (Du. stok) is cognate with £. Stock, 

q. V. Der. stoke, in the mod. sense (as distinct from M. £. stoken^ 
to stab, which is from O. F. estoquer). 

STOIiE, a long robe, a long scarf for a priest. (L., — Gk.) In 
very early use. A. S. stole ; * Stola, stole ; ’ W right’s Voc. i. 8 1 . — Lat. 
stola. — Gk. aroXiJ, equipment, a robe, a stole. — Gk. ariWtiv, to equip, 
lit. to set in order ; from the same base as E. Stall, q.v. 

STOIflD, dull, heavy, stupid. (L.) A late word. 'Stolid^ 
foolish;' Bailey, vol. i. cd. 1735. — Lat. stolidus, firm, stock-like; 
hence, dull, stupid. — Lat. base STAL, to set firm, extension of 
V ST A, to stand ; cf. Gk. crreAAci»', and Lat. stultus ; see Stultlty. 
And see Stout. Der. stolid-i-ty, coined from Lat. stoliditas. 



feoo STOMACH. STOVE. 

• STOMACH, the bag for food within the body. (F.,-L..-Gk.)^ 0 . F. estorer, as above ; iior-age, with F. suffix -age * Lat. HUieum I 
M. E. stomak, Prompt. Parv. [Now accommodated to the Gk. spel- store^house; also re^store^ (j.v. ; storey (2), ^v. 
ling.] •• F. estomaCf spelt istomach in Cotgrave. Lat. siomachunit acc. 8TOBJC, a wading bird. (E.) M. E. siori, Chaucer, Pari, of 

of stomackus, — Gk. arSiuLxp^t a mourn, opening, the gullet, the Foules, 361. -■ A. S. itorc^ Wright’s Voc. i. 77 * col. i, 280, col. a.-^- 

stomach ; dimin. of ar 6 iM^ the mouth* Prob. connected with brivta^, Du. s^orJ.+Icel. s/orjErr.« 4 -Dan. and Swed. stork, + G* storkt O. H. G. 
to groan, sig^h, Skt. stan^ to sound, as meaning that which makes a starah^ stork, p. Root uncertain ; but almost certainly the srae 
noise ; see Stun. The Zend word for mouth is ftaman ; P'ick, i. word as Gk. rSgyos, a large bird, Fick, iii. 346 ; which Fick 
834. Der. s/omof A, verb, to resent, Antony, iii. 4. 13, from the use considers as allied to E. stark, as if the orig. sense were ‘ the 
of stomach in the sense of anger, i Hen. VI, iv. 1. 141 ; stomach~er, an strong one.’ v. Or rather, ‘the tall one cf. A. S. stsale, high, 
ornament for the breast, Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 226 ; stomach-ic. noticed under Stalk (a). Stark and stalk are prob. connected with 

STONE, a hard mass of mineral matter, piece of rock, a gem. Gk. orrepfeit. firm, and all are from the ^STA, to stand. Dev.stork^s* 
(E.) M. E. ston, stoon, Chaucer, C. T. 7997. — A. S. stdn (common) ; bill, a kind of geranium, from the shape of the fruit, 
the change from d to long 0 is usual, as in bdn, a bone, bar, a boar. STORM, a violent commotion, tempest. (E.) M. E. storm, 

+ Du. ii^M/t.+Icel. s/emn. 4 'Dan. and Swed. sten. + G. s/rin.+Goth. Chaucer, C. T. 1982. A. S. storm, Grein, ii. 485. + Icel. stormr. 4 " 

stains, p. All from Teut. type STAINA, a stone ; Fick, iii. 347. Du., Swed., Dan., storm. 4- G. sturm. p. All from Teut. base 
Cf. Russ, stiena, a wall. The base is STI, appearing in Gk. aria, a stor^ma (Fick, iii. 346), meaning * that which lays low,* or str^s or 
stone, pebble. Curtius, i. 364. Der. stone, verb ; stone-blind, as destroys trees, &c. ; the suffix -ma is the same as in bloo-m, doo-m. — 
blind as a stone ; stone-bmu, used for shooting stones, Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 51 ; V STAR, to strew ; cf. Lat. sternere, to lay low, strew, prostrate. 

a chattering bird; K. Lear, ii. 2. 63; See Strew, Star, Stir. We also find Gael, and Irish sioirm, 

stone-still, K. John, iv, i. 77 ; stoneware ; stone's cast or stone's throw, Bret, stourm, a storm. Der. storm, verb, A.S. styrman, with vowel- 
the distance to which a stone can be cast or thrown ; ston-y, A. S. change ; storm-y, storm-i-ness. 

stdnig ; ston-y-heart-ed, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 2. 28. STORY (i), a history, narrative. (F., — L., - Gk.) M. E. storie, 

8TOOI1, a seat without a back. (K.) M. E. stool. Prompt. Parv. ; Chaucer, C. T. 1203. 15503 ; Havelok, 1641 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 154, 
^SiX. stole, P. Plowman, B. v. 394. — A. S. stiil, a seat, a throne ; Grein, 1 . 24. * O. F. estoire, estore [and prob. estorie"], Burguy ; variants of 
ii. 485.4* Du. stnel, a chair, seat, stool.4“lcel. Dan. and Swed. O. F. histoire, history. ~ Lat. historia; see History. Der. siori-ed, 

klol, a chair. 4- Goth, stols, a scat. + G. stuhl, O. H. G. stuol, stual. + i. e. painted with stories, representing tales, Milton, II. Pens. 159 ; efi 
Russ siol*, a table.4-Lithuan. stulas. a table, p. All from the type O.F. historic, ‘beautified with story-work,’ Cot. Doublet, history, 
STO-LA, a thing firmly set ; cf. Gk. arri-Kij, a pillar. And STO is STORY (2), the height of one floor in a building, a set of rooms 
put for STA, from ^ STA, to stand. The same base appears in stow at one level. (F.,— L.) Bacon, in his Essay 45 (On Building), speaks 
and stud{i). Der. stool-ball, a game played with a ball and one or of ‘the first story,* ‘the under story,* ‘the second story,* See. The 
two Stools, Two Noble Kinsman, v. 2 ; see stool-ball in Halliwell. M. E. story in the following passage seems to be the same word : 
STOOP (i), to bend the body, lean forward, condescend. (E.) ‘ Hii bygonne her heye tounes streng^y vaste aboute. Her castles and 

M.E. stoupen, Wyclif, John. xx. 5. — A.S. stupian, Ailfred, tr. of storys, 3>at hii myghte be ynne in doute* = they began fast about to 
Orosius, b. vi. c. 24. § 1. + O. Du. stuypen, ‘to bowe;* Hexham. 4 “ strengthen their high towns, their castles and buildings, that they 
Icel. stupa (obsolete). 4 " Swed. stupa, to fall, to tilt; cf. stupande, might be in [them] when in fear; Rob. of Gloup. p. 181, 1 . 9, Here 
sloping, stupning, a leaning forward, p. From a Teut. base STUP, the word is plainly used in the more gen. sense of building ; ands/ory 
apparently meaning to lean forward; hence also are steep (1) and represents O.F. es/Qr<^^, a thing built. — * built, made, erected, 

steep (2), the latter of which is merely the causal of stoop, y. And edified ; also furnished, stored Cot. This is the pp. of estorer, to 
perhaps the in step-child is from the same root ; it is not improb- build, to store ; see Store. ^ Wedgwood adds ; ‘ I cannot find 
able that step^, meaning ‘oiphaned,* may be from the notion of over- that estorie was ever used in the sense of E. story* This is prob, 
turning (hence destroying) implied in steep (2). Der. steep (i) ; right ; the sense in E. seems to have been at first simply a thing built, 
steep (2). a building ; the restriction of the word to one floor only is peculiar to 

STOOP (2), a beaker ; see Stoup. English. Just in the same way, a floor is properly only a boarded (or 

STOP, to obstruct, hinder, restrain, intercept, to cease. (L.) M.E. other) covering of the ground, but was used, by an easy extension of 
stoppen, Ancren Riwle, p. 72, 1 . 19. - A. S. stoppian, in the comp. /or- meaning, as synonymous with story. There can be no doubt as to the 
sioppian, to stop up, an unauthorised word noted by Soraner, but derivation, as is best shewn by the strange attempts that have been 
prob. genuine ; it is not a form which he would have been likely to made to fashion story out of stawrie [not lound] ^stagrle [not found] 
invent, bo also Du. stoppen, to fill, stuff, stop; Swed. stoppa, to fill, = stageryi}:), an extension of stage; or to derive it from stair-y [not 
stuff, cram, stop up ; Dan. stoppe, to fill, stuff, cram, dec. ; G. siop/en. found], or, in desperation, from Gael, staidkir, a stair, flight gf st?iirs I 
Not a I'eut. word, but the same as Ital. stoppar^, to stop up with Der. clear-story or clerestory, Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 479, a stoiy 
tow. Low Lat. stupare, to stop up with tow, also used in the general lighted with windows, as distinct from the blind-story, as the in- 
sense of cram, stop. p. All from Lat. stupa, stuppa, the coarse part forium was sometimes called (Lee, Gloss, of Liturgical Terms; Oxford 
of flax, hards, oakum, tow; cognate with Gk. arvmj, arbirmf, with Glossary* p* 57 )* 

the same sense. Allied to Stub, Stupid, and Stump. Cf. Skt. 8TOT, (i) a stallion ; (2) a bullock. (Scand.) See Stoat* 

stumbh, to stop, allied to stambk, to stop, orig. to make firm. The STOUP, STOOP, a vessel or flagon. (E.) In Hamlet, v. i. 68, 

base of«ri//a is STUP, to make firm or hard, an extension from i^STU, M.E* stope. ‘Hec cupa, a slope;* Wright’s Voc. i. 235. — A. S, 
by-form of V STA, to stand ; see Stand. Cf, E. stump with Skt. stedp, a cup ; Grein, ii. 481. [The change from ed to long 0 is rare,' 
stambha, a post, a pillar. Der. stop, sb., K. John, iv. 2. 239 ; stop-cock, but occurs in chose (A. S. ceds), and though, miswritten for tnogh (A. S, 
stopp-age (with F. suffix), stopp-er; also stopp-le, M. E. stoppel. Prompt, 'peak)]. 4 " Du. stoop, a gallon. + Icel. staup, a knobby lump, also a 
Parv. (with E. suffix, signifying the instrument). Doublets, estop, stoup, beaker, cup.^'Swed. stop, a measure, about 3 pints. 4 *G. stcatf, 
to impede, bar, a law term, borrowed from O. F. estoper (mod. F. a cup ; O. H. G. staup, stoupk. p. All from the Teut. type STAUPA, 
iiouper), from Low Lat. stupare, as above ; also stuff, verb. Fick, iii. 343. The orig. sense seems to have been a lump or mass, 

STORAX, a resinous gum. (L., — Gk.) In Holland, tr. of pliny, as in Icelandic ; properly a mass of molten metal, as shewn by Icel. 
b. xii. c. 25, heading. — Lat. storax, styrax. — Gk, arbpa^, a sweet- sieypa (put for staup-ja *), to pour, cast, found, Dan. stobe, to casL 
smelling gum produced by the tree called ar'vpa ^ ; Herodotus, iii. mould, steep. See further under Steep (3). 

107. STOUT, bold, strong, robust. (F,, — O. Low G.) M.E. 5/ou/, 

STORE, provision, abundance, stock. (F.,— L.) M. E. stor, stoor, Chaucer, C* T. 547. — O. F. estout, stout, furious, also rash, stupid 
Chaucer, C. T* 600 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 395, 1 . 13 ; the derived verb (Burguy).— O. Du. stolt, stout, ‘ stout, bolde, rash ;* Hexham. Low 
occurs as early as in Layamon, 1 . 13413, later text. * Stoor, or G. stolt, t|ie same; A.S. stolt (Bosworth), a rare word; cognate 
purvyaunce, S'/aurt/m ; * Prompt. Parv. — O. F. es/or, which Roquefort with G. stolz, proud* B. Further cognate with Lat. sfo/idt/s, of 
explains by ^ a nuptial gift ; * closely allied to O. F* estoire, store, which the orig. sense was * firm ; * from the base STAL, extension of 
provisions. — Low Lat. staurum, the same as instaurum, store* — Lat. Y stand. See Stolid, Stall. Der. stout, sb*, a strong 

instaurare, to construct, build, restore, renew ; Low Lat. instaurare, kind ofbeer ; stoutrly^ -ness. 

to provide necessaries. Cf. O. F. estorer, * to build, make, edifie ; STOVE, > hot-house, an apparatus for warming a room* (Du.) 
also to store ;* Cot, — Lat. in, prep, as prefix ; and staurare*, to set ‘ This word has mpeh narrowed its meaning ; [a] bath, hot-house , , 
up, place, found also in the comp, restaurare, to restore. This was a stove once ; ’ Trench, Select Glossary. * A stoue, or hot-house 

form staurare* is due to a lost adj. staurus*, cognate with Gk* Minsheu, ed. 1627. Npt an old word* [The A, S, sto/e, suggested 
oravp 6 %, an upright pole or stake, orig. * upright,* and Skt. sthdvara, by Somner, can harilly be right ; or, if so, the word was, at any rate, 
fixed, stable, immoveable. The Skt. sthd-vara is from sthd, to stand ; re-introduced.] — C>. Du. stove, ‘ a stewe, a hot-house, or a baine ;* 
bonce staurus* is formed from the ^STA, to stand, by help of the Hexham. Low G. stove, stave, the same* 4 * Icel. stq/a, older form 
4 ryan suffixes -wa-ra; Stand. Der. store, verb, M. £, storen,(^stu/a, a bathing-room with a stove, a room. 4* G. stube, a room; 
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O. H. G. stupAt a heated room. p. Root unknown ; supposed strang‘€rt from O. F. tiirmgitr, ' vl stranger,* Cot. Also eitrangef q. v. 
be a Tent, wo^, but even this is doubtful. The Ital. s/w/h. Span. Doublet, extraneous, 

estu/a, F, ituvet are borrowed from German. y. Still, the Icel. STRAiTGIiB, to choke. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. stranglen^ 
sW, occurring in eldstd, a fire-stove or fire-place, a hearth, suggests a Havelok, 640. —O. F. estrangler, * to strangle, choake ; * Cot. — Lat. 
close connect ion with Stow, q. v. strangularet to throttle, choke.— Gk. arpayyakueiv, to strangle ; also 

STOVEEt, fodder for cattle. (F., — L.?) In Shak. Temp. iv. 63. trrfiaYfoklCuv.^^Gk, arpayy&krj^ a halter. — Gk. arpayyos, twisted.— 
M.E, stouer (wiUi v « w). Seven Sages, ed. Weber, 2606. — O.F. V^TRAG, STARG, to stretch, strain, twist; Fick, iii. 826. See 
estover, estovoir, necessaries, provisions ; orig. the infin. mood of a Stretch. ^ Der. strangl-er ; strangulat-ion^ from F. strangulation, *a 
verb which was used impersonally with the sense *it is necessary;* strangling,* Cot., from Lat. acc. stranguhthnem. 

Burguy, Diez. On the difficult etymology see Diez, who refers it STRA-BTOURY, extreme difficulty in discharging urine. (L., — 
either to Lat. stare, or (rather) to Lat. sti^ere, to study, endeavour, Gk.) Modern and medical. — Lat. stranguria. — Gk. arpayyovpla, 
desire ; see Student. retention of the urine, when it falls by drops. — Gk. arpayy-, base of 

STOW, to arrange, pack away. (E.) ' M. E. stotuen, Allit. Poems, that which oozes out, a drop ; and olp-ov, urine. The Gk. 

B. 1x3. Lit. ‘to put in a place ; * a verb made from M. E. sto/we, a erpay^ is allied to erpayyds, twisted, compressed. See Strangle 
place, Layamon, 1174. — A. S. stow, a place, Mark, i. 45. + O. Fries, and ITrine. 

sto, a place. We also find Icel. s/d, in the comp, eldstd, a fire-place, STRAP, a narrow strip of leather. (L.) Frequently called a 
hearth. Cognate with Lithuan. stowa, the place in which one stands ; strop in prov. Ei, and this is the better form. M. E. strope, a noose, 
from stdti, to stand, p. All from the base STO, put for STA, from loop ; ‘ a rydynge^knotte or a strope,* Caxton, tr. of Reynard the 
VSTA, to stand ; see Stand. See Fick, iii. 341. Der. sfow-age. Fox, ed. Arber, p. 33. ‘ A thonge, . . a strope, or a loupe,’ Elyot, 
with F. suffix, Cymb. i. 6. 192. Also 6tf-s/ow, q.v. Possibly I 559 I cited in Halliwell. — A. S. stropp, * Struppus, stropp, vel 

stove is a closely related word. ar-wiSbe ; * Wright’s Voc. i. 56, col. 2. — Lat. stntppus, a strap, 

STRADDI^, to stand or walk with the legs wide apart. (E.) thong, fillet. Allied to Gk. arp^pos, a twisted band or cord; from 
In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Spelt striddil and stridle in Levins, ed. 1570. orpipeiv, to twist. See Strophe. From the same Lat. word are 
The frequentative of stride, used in place of striddle. See Stride, borrowed Du. strop, a halter, F. itrope, &c. Doublet, strop. And 
Cf. prov. E. striddle, to straddle ; Halliwell. see strappado. 

STRAQGIiE, to stray, ramble away. (E.) Formerly stragle, STRAPPADO, a species of torture. (Ital., — Teut.) In i Hen. 
with one g. Chapman, tr. of Homer, Iliad, b. x. 1. 158 ; and in Min- IV, ii. 4. 262. The word has been turned into a Spanish-looking 
sheu, ed. 1627. Ppt for strachle\ cf. prov. E. stracitling, a loose form, but it is rather Italian. In exactly the same way, the Ital. 
wild fellow (North) ; strachle-hrained, dissolute, thoughtless ; Halli- stoccaia also appears as sioccado ; see StOCOCldo. — Ital. strappaia, 
wtll. It is the frequentative of M. E. straken, to go, proceed, roam ; a pulling, wringing ; the strappado. — Ital. strappare, to pull, wring. 

• pey ouer lond strake^p * = they roam over the land ; P. Plowman’s - High-German tSwiss) strapfen, to pull tight, allied to G. straff. 
Creed, 1 . 82 ; and cf. Cursor Mundi, 1 . 1845, Trin. MS. ‘ To strahe tight (Uiez). Perhaps G. straff 'll not a real Teut. word, but due to 
about, circumire MS. Devonsh. Gloss., efted in Halliwell. Formed Lat. struppus, a strap, twisted cord ; see Strap. 

from A. S. strdc, pt. t. of strican, to go, also to strike (Stratmann). STRATAGEM, an artifice, csp. in war. (F., — L., — Gk.) 
See Strike, Stroke. ^ No doubt often confused, in popular Spelt stratageme. Sir P. Sidney, Apology for Poetry, ed. Arber, p. 37. 
etymology, with stray, but the frequentative of stray would have taken — O. F. stratageme, ‘ a stratagem ;* Cot. — Lat. strategema. — Gk. 
the form strail, and could not have had a g. Der. straggl-er, arpaT^rjfM, the device or act of a general. - Gk. arparriySs, a 

STRAIGHT, direct, upright. (E.) Spelt stray ght in Palsgrave, general, leader of an army. — Gk. arpar-ds, an army; and dy^eiv, to 
It is identical with M. K strei^t, the pp. of strecchen, to stretch, lead. p. The Gk. arpards means properly an encamped army, 
‘Sithe thi flesch.lord, was furst perceyued And, for cure sake, laide from its being spread out over ground, and is allied to Gk. ardp^ 
strei^t in stalle ; ’ Political, Religious, and Love Poems, ed. Furnivall, vypi, I spread out, and Lat. sternere ; see Stratum. The Gk. 
p. 252, 1. 46. - A. S.s/rM/, pp. of to stretch ; see Stretch, dysiv is cognate with Lat. agere\ see Agent. Curtius, i. 265. 

2. The adverbial use is early ; ‘William s/mj/ went hem to ;* Will. "Dot. strateg~y, from Gk. oTparriy la, generalship, from arpartjy’ds, 
of Paleme, 1 . 3328; spelt straught, Gower, C. A. iii. 36, 1 . 6. Der. a ^neral ; strategic, Gk. aTpan]yiit 6 s ; strateg-ic-al, 4 y; strategist, 
straightiy, straight-ness ; straight-forward, -ly ; straight-way *= in a STRATUM, a layer, esp. of earth or rock. (L.) In Thomson, 
straight way, directly, spelt streightway, Spenser, F. Q. i. 10. 73 ; Autumn, 745. — Lat. stratum, that which is laid flat or spread out, 
straigkt-en, verb, a late coinage. Quite distinct from strait, ncut. of stratus, pp. of sternere. Allied to Gk. OTopvvfu, I spread 

which is, however, from the same root. out. — 4/ STAR, to scatter, spread out ; see Star. Der. strati-jic- 

STRAIH, to stretch tight, draw with force, overtask, constrain, at-ion, strat-i-fy, coined words. And see street, con-ster-nat-ion, pro- 
filter. (F., - L.) M.E. streinen, Chaucer, C.T. 9627. - O.F. strate, strat-agem\ also straw. 

estraindre, ‘to straine, wring hard;* Cot. — Lat. stringere, to draw STRAViT, a stalk of corn when thrashed, (E.) M.E. straw, 
tight ; pt. t. strinxi, pp. strictus. Allied to Gk. arp&yyos, twisted, Chaucer, C.T. 11007; also sire, stree, id. 2920. — A. S. streaw, streow, 
arpayyl^uv, to press out, Lithuan. stregti, to become stiff, freeze into sired; it occurs in sired, -berige, a strawberry, Wright’s Voc. i. 31, col, 
ice, A. S. streccan, to stretch. See Stretch. Der. strain, sb., 2, and in the derivative streow-ian, to strew, as below. + stroo, 
strain-er; constrain, distrain, re-strain ; and see strait, stringent. + Icel. strd. + Dan. straa. + Swed. strd. 4 * G. stroh, O. H. G. strou, 
STRAIT, strict, narrow, rigid. (F., — L.) M.E. streit, Chaucer, strao. Cf. Lat. stra-men, straw, litter, stru-ere, to heap up; Goth. 

C. T* 174 ; Layamon, 22270. — O.F. estreit, later estroict. ‘strait, nar- straujan, to strew. p. From the base STRU, to scatter, allied to 

row, close, contracted, strict ;* Cot. Mod. F. etroit. — Lat. strictum, STRA (as in Lat. stra-men, stra-tum) ; variants of ^ STAR, to spread 
acc. of strictus, strict, strait. See Strict. Der. strait, sb., used to out, scatter ; see Star. Der. straw-y ; strew, verb, q. v. ; straw-berry, 
translate O. F. estroict, sb., in Cotgrave; strait-ly, -ness; strait-laced; A.S. stredberige, as above, from the resemblance of its runners or 
straitsn, a coined word, Luke, xii. 50. Doublet, strict. suckers to straws. 

STRAHD (1), the beach of the sea or of a lake. (E.) M. E. strand, STRAY, to wander, rove, err. (F., -L.) M. E. siraien : the dcri- 
often strond, Chaucer, C.T. 5245. -A.S. strand. Matt. xiii.48.+Du. vative astraied, pp., is in Gower, C. A. ii. 132, 1 . 11; and see the 
strand. + Icel. strond (gen. strandar), margin, edge. + Dan., Swed., Prompt. Parv, — O. F. estraier, to stray ; Burguy. p. A conso- 
and G. strand. Root unknown ; perhaps ultimately due to ^ STAR, nant has been lost^^ as usual in O. F., between ai and er, and this 
to spread, strew; see Stratum. Der. strand, verb ; cf. Du. stranden, consonant is, doubtless, d. See Diez, who compares Prov. estradier, 

* to arrive on the sea-shoare,* Hexham. oue who rpves about the streets or ways, one who strays, from Prov. 

STRAND (2), one of the smaller strings that compose a rope, estrada, a street; also O.F. e^ree, a street. This is confirmed by 

(Du. ?) * Strand, in sea-language, the twist of a rope ; * Phillips, ed. O. Ital. stradiotto, • a wandrer, gadder, traueller, earth-planet, a hig^ 
1 706. It is most probable that the d is excrescent, as commonly in waie-keeper,* Florio, from Ital, strada, a street. y. Thus the lit. 
E. after n final, ^nd that the word is Dutch. - Du. streen, * a trivial sense is ‘ one who roves the streets.* All from Lat. strata, a 
word, a skain ; ’ Sewel. Sewel further identifies this form with Du. street ; see Street. i|f The Low Lat. extrarius, cited by Wedg- 
streng, ‘ a skain, hank ; een streng gaeren, a hank of thread ; * the wood, would have become estraire in O. P*., whereas the O. F . adj. 
words are prob. not identical, but only nearly related. + G. strdhne, was estraier^ or estrayer (see Cotgrave). The Low Lat. forms for 
a skein, hank ; prob. closely related to G. strong, a rope, cord, string, stray, sb., given by Ducange, are estraeria, estrajeria, extraeria, which 
skein. See String. are rather borrowed from F. than true Lat, words. The explanation 

STRANGE, foreign, odd. (F., — L.) M.E. strange, Rob. of given by Diez is quite satisfactory. Cf. mod. F. baiteur d estrade, a 
Glouc. p. 16, 1 . 2 2 ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 . 1 3. - O. F. estrange, * strange ; * loiterer (Hamilton). Der. stray, sb., oddly spelt streyue, strayue, in 
Cot, Mod. F. itrange ; Span, extram, Ital, estranio. estraneo. — Lat. P. Plowm. B. prol. 94, C. i. 92, old form also estray (Blount, Nomo- 
extraneum, acc. of extraneus, foreign ; lit. ‘ that whicli is vrithout.* — le xicon ), from O. F, estraier, to stray, as above. 

Lat. extra, without, outside ; see Extra. Der. strange-ly, -ness ; STREAbK, a line or long mark on a differently coloured ground. 
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(Scand.) M. E. Prompt. Parv. [The M. E. word of A. S. 
origin is strike^ Chaucer, on the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 7, 1 . 6 ; from A.S. 
s/riVa, a line, formed from sfric-, base of pp. of strieant to go. pro- 
ceed, also to strike.] Swed. strek, dash, stroke, line ; Dan. sing, 
a line, streak, stroke, stripe. Allied to Swed. stryka, to stroke, rub, 
strike ; Dan. stryge. 4 * Goth, striks, a stroke with the pen. See 
Strike and Stroke. It may be noted that M. E. siriken 

sometimes means to go or come forward, to proceed, advance; 
see Gloss, to Spec, of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat, and P. Plow- 
man, B. prol. 183. Cf. also Du. $trtik, a line, stroke, course. A 
streak is properly a forward course, a stroke made by sweeping 
anything along. Der. streakt verb, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 257; 
streaky, 

STBEAM, a current or flow. (E.) M. E. streem, Chaucer, C. T. 
466, 3893. •• A. S. stream^ Grein, ii. 488. + Du. stroom, + Icel. 
itraumr. + Swed. and Dan. strim, + G. strom ; O. H. G. straum, 
stroum, JB. All from the Tcut. base S TRAU-MA, where ~tna is 
the Aryan suffix •ma ; the word means ‘ that which flows,* from the 
Teut. base STRU, to flow. The orig. root is ^ SRU, to flow ; cf. 
Skt. to flow, Gk. (put for apifsiv)^ to flow, Irish srotk, a 
stream, Lithuan. srowe^ a stream. The t seems to have been inserted, 
for greater ease of pronunciation, not only in Teutonic, but in Sla- 
vonic ; cf. Russ, struiat a stream. See Curtius, i. 439 ; Kick, i. 837. 
iii. 349. The putting of sr for str occurs, contrariwise, in Irish sraid, 
a street, from the Lai. strata ; see Street. From the same root we 
have rkeuntt rkyihm^ ruminate^ catarrh. Der. stream, verb, M. E. 
stremen, streamen, Ancren Riwle, p. 188, note e; stream-er. Hen. V, 
iii. chor. 6 ; stream-l-et, a double diminutive ; stream-y, 

STBXiET, a paved way, a road in a town, (L.) M. E. strete, 
Wyclif, Matt, xii. 19. — A. S. strM, Grein, ii. 487.— Lat. strata, put 
for strata via, a paved way ; strata is fern, of stratus, pp. of sternere, 
to strew, scatter, pave.— STAR, to spread out ; see Stratum and 
Star. The G. strass is likewise borrowed from Latin ; so also 

Ital. strada, &c. Der. stray, q. v. 

STRENGTH, might. (E.) M. E. strengths, Chaucer, C. T. 84. 
— A. S. streng^u, Grein, ii. 487. — A. S. strong, strong; see Strong. 
Per. strength~en. 

STRENUOUS, vigorous, active, zealous. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. Englished from Lat. strenuus, vigorous, active. Allied to Gk. 
arpiriviis, strong, orrfpi^eiv, to make firm, arepeos, firm ; see Stereo- 
fioope. Der. strenuous-ly, ~ness. 

STRESS, strain, force, pressure. (F., — L.) 1. Used in the sense 

of distress, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 321, last line. * Stresse, 
or wed take [pledge taken] by strengthe and vyplence, Vadimonium 
Prompt. Parv. Here stresse is obviously short for M. E. destresse, in 
the sense * distress for rent ; ’ and stress may sometimes be taken as a 
short form of distress ; sec Distress. 2. * Stresse, or streytynge, 
Constrictio ; ’ Prompt. Parv. * I stresse, I strayght one of his liberty 
or thrust his body to-guythcr, le estroysse ; * Palsgrave. This is from 
O. F. estrecir (also spelt estrohsir), ‘ to straiten, pinch, contract, bring 
into a narrow compass,’ Cot. This answers to a Low Lat. form 
strictiare *, not found, a derivative of strictus, drawn together ; see 
Strict. We may regard stress as due, in general, to this verb, but 
it comes to much the same thing. ^ The loss of the initial di- 
occurs also in sport, splay, spend, &c. ; and is therefore merely what 
we should expect. 

STRETCxl, to draw out, extend. (E.) M. E. strecchen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 15937; pt. t. straughie, id. 2918; pp. straught or straight, 
whence mod. E. s/ratgAr. — A. S. streccan, John, xxi. 18 ; pt. t. strehte. 
Matt. xxi. 8 ; pp. streht. Formed as a causal verb from A. S. sircec, 
strec, strong, violent, of which the pi. strece occurs in Matt. xi. 12, 
and the derivative anstreec, resolute, in Gregory’s Past. Care, c. xlii, 
ed. Sweet, p. 305, 1 . 18. This A. S. strcec is a mere variant of stearc, 
stark, strong ; see Stark. The sense of stretch is, accordingly, to 
make stiff or hard, as in tightening a cord, or straining it. Or we 
may regard streccan as a secondary verb due to Teut. base STARK, 
to draw tight «VSTARG, an extension of ^ STAR, to spread out. 
Either way, the root is the same, and it makes but little difference, 
-f- Du. strekken, +»Dan. streekke, to stretch; streek, a stretch. + Swed. 
htrdcka, +0. stricken ; from strack, adj., straight ; cf. stracks, straight- 
way, immediately. Cf. also Lat. stringere, to draw tight, which is 
closely related ; Gk. <rrpayy 6 s, twisted tight. Other nearly related 
words are string and strong ; also strain, strait, stringent, strangle, 
str ict, Der, stretch, sb„ streich-er, straight. 

STREW, STRAW, to spread, scatter loosely. (E.) Spelt straw. 
Matt. xxi. 8. M.E. strawen, strewen, Chaucer, C. T. 10927. — A. S. 
streowian, Matt. xxi. 8 ; Mark, xi. 8. — A S. streaw, straw ; see Straw. 
+ Du. strooijen, to scatter; from stroo, straw. p, The E. and Du. 
verbs are mere derivatives from the sb., but Icel. strd, Swed. strii, 
Dan. stroe, and (perhaps) G. streuen, to strew, arc more orig. forms, 
and related to Lat. stru-ere^ to heap up, sternere (pt. t. stra-ui, pp. 


\tradvs\ to scatter. All from -^STAR, to scatter; see Straw^ 

Stratum, Star. 

STRICKEN, advanced (in years) ; see Strike. 

STRICT, strait, exact, severe, accurate. (L.) In Meas. for Meas. 
i. 3. 19. — Lat. strictus, pp. of stringere; see Stringent. Der. 
strict-l^, -ness ; strict^ure, from Lat. strictura, orig. fem. of fut. part, 
of stringere. Der. stress. Doublet, strait, adj. 

STRIDE, to walk with long steps. (E.) M. E. siriden. Cursor 
Mundi, 10235; Layamon, 17982 ; pt. t. strode, Iwain and Gawin, 
3193, in Ritson’s Met. Rom. vol. i ; cf. bestrode, hestrood, in Chaucer, 
C. T. 13831. — A. S. stridan, to strive, also to stride ; an unauthorised 
word, but a strong verb, and a true form ; Lye gives bestridan, to be- 
stride, as a derivative. The* pt. t. would have been strdd, and the pp. 
striden, as shewn by mod. E. strode, and the derivative striddle, cited 
under Straddle. Cf. O. Sax. and O. Fries, strid, strife ; O. Sax. 
stridian, O. Fries, strida, to strive. p. That the word should 
have meant both to strive and to stride is curious ; but is certifled by 
the cognate Low G. striden (pt. t, streed, pp. streden), meaning (1) to 
strive, (2) to stride ; with the still more remarkable derivative be- 
striden, also meaning (1) to combat, (2) to bestride, as in dat Peerd 
bestriden, to bestride the horse ; Bremen Wbrterbuch, pp. 1063, 1064. 
[Precisely the same double meaning reappears in Low G. streven, 
(i) to strive, (2) to stride, and the sb. streve, (i) a striving, (2) a stride. 
Hexham notes O. Du. streven, * to force or to strive, to walke to- 
gether ; * which points to the meaning of stride as originating from 
the contention of two men who, in walking side by side, strive to out- 
pace one another, and so take long steps.] y. Other cognate 
words are Du. strijden (pt. t. streed, pp. gestreden), G. streiten (pt. t, 
stritt, pp. gestritten), Dan. stride (pt. t. stred), only in the sense to 
strive, to contend ; cf. also the weak verbs, Icel. strioa, Swed. strida, to 
strive. See further under Strife, Strive. Der. stradd-le, q. v. ; 
stride, sb. ; astride, adv., King Alisaunder, 4447 ; bestride. 

STRIFE, contention, dispute, contest. (F., — Scand.) In early 
use ; Layamon, 29466, later text ; Ancren Riwle, p. 200, last line 
but one. — O. F. estrif, * strife, debate ; ’ Cot. — Icel. sirlA, strife, con- 
tention ; by the common change of ih to /, as in Shakespeare’s jftll- 
horse for thill-horse. ^O. Sax. and O. Fries, strid, strife. -fDu. strijd. 
•f* Dan. and Swed. strid. + G. streit; O. H. G. strit. See Stride, 
p. Further cognate with O. Lat. stlis (gen. stlit-is), strife, later Lat. 
Us; see Xiitigate. Root unknown. Der. strive, q.v. 

STRIKE, to hit, dash, stamp, coin, give a blow to. (E.) M. E. 
striken, orig. to proceed, advance, esp. with a smooth motion, to flow ; 
hence used of smooth swift motion, to strike with a rod or sword. 

* Ase strem J)at strike\> stille’ = like a stream that flows gently ; Spec, 
of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 48, 1 . 21. *Strek into a studie*« 
fell into a study ; Will, of Palerne, 4038. * A mous . . . Stroke forth 
sternly ’ = a mouse advanced boldly; J*. Plowman, prol. 183. Strong 
verb, pt. t. strak, strek, strok, mod. E. struck ; pp. striken, later stricken, 
mod. R. struck. The phr. * stricken in years ’ = advanced in years; 
Luke, i. 7. — A. S. strican, to go, proceed, advance, pt. t. strdc, pp, 
stricen. * Rodor s/r/cctS ymbutan^«the firmament goes round, i. e. 
revolves ; Grein, ii. 489. + Du. strijken, to smooth, rub, stroke, spread, 
strike. + G. streichen, pt. t. strich, pp. gestrichen, tq stroke, rub, 
smooth, spread, strike. P. All from Teut. base STRIK; cf. 
Goth, striks, a stroke, dash with a pen, cognate with Lat. striga, a 
row, a furrow. We also find Icel. strjuka, pt.l. strauk, pp. strokinn, 
to stroke, rub, wipe, to strike, flog ; Swed. siryka, to stroke, wipe, 
strike, rove ; Dan. stryge, the same ; from a related base STRUK ; 
Fick, iii. 349. y. The Arj^an base is STRTG, appearing in Lat. 
stringere, which is precisely equivalent to A. S. strican, when used 
in the sense to graze, or touch slightly with a swift motion. See 
Stringent. Der. strik-er, strik-ing ; also stroke, q. v. ; streak, q. v. 
Also strike, sb., the name of a measure, orig. an instrument witn a 
straight edge for levelling (striking off) a measure of grain. 
STRING, thin cord. (E.) M. E. string, string, Chaucer, C. T. 
7649. — A. S. strenge, John, ii. 15. From its being strongly or 
tightly twisted. — A. S. strong, strong, violent, -f Pu. streng ; from 
streng, adj., severe, rigid, + Icel. strengr ; from strangr. + Dan. 
Strang ; from streng. + Swed. strong, sb. ; from strong, adj. + G, 
Strang. Cf. Gk. arpayydkrj, a halter ; from arpay^bs, hard twisted. 

Strong. Der, string, verb, properly a weak verb, being formed 
from the sb., but the pp. strung also occurs, L. L. L. iv. 3. 343, 
formed by analogy with flung from fling, and sung from sing. Also 
stringed, th6 correct form ; string-y ; bowstring ; heart-string. 
S 0 [%INGENT, urgent, strict. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. -Lat. 
stringent-, stem of pres. part, of stringere, to draw tight, compress, 
urge, &c. ; pp. strictus. From the base STRIG, weakened form of 
STRAG, from V STARG, to stretch, twist, extension of V STAR, 
to spread, Fick, i. 827. See Stark, Strong. Der. stringent-ly, 

^ stringenc-y ; and see strict, strait, astringent, astriction, strain, cow 
strain, distrain, restrain, stress, distress. 



STRIP. 

STRIP, to tear off, skin, render bare, deprive, plunder. (E.) 
M.E. stri^n, strepent Chaucer, C.T. ioo», 8739; Pt- 1. strtpie, spelt 
strupte, Juliana, p. 63, 1 . 16 ; pp. sirepi, spelt i-struj^d, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 148, note g. •• A. S. itrypm^ in comp, bestrypan, to plunder, A. S. 
Chron. an. 1065. + Du. stroopen, to plunder, strip; cf. strip to 
whip, to strip off leaves ; strepen^ to stripe. 4- O. H. G. stroufen^ cited 
by Stratmann. P» The base is STkUP, to strip off ; cf. O. Du. 
stroopen, ‘ to flea [flay], to skin, or to pill,* Hexham. Perhaps related 
to the base STRUK, to stroke, rub, wipe, a.s seen in Icel. strjuka ; see 
under Strike. The equivalence of these bases appears in E. stripe 
as compared with stroke and streak ; $0 also G. streifen, to gra^e, has 
just the sense of Lat. siringere, which is related to E. strike, Der. 
str ipf s b., ^iece stripped off. And see stripe^ strip-ling, 

STRIPIj, a streak, a blow with a whip. (Dp.) Not a very old 
word, and apparently borrowed from Dut(^; prob. because con- 
nected with the trade of weaving. M. E. stripe^ Prompt. Parv. — 
O. Du. strijpCf as in strijp-kleedt, ‘ a parti-coloured sule,' Hexham ; cf. 
Du. Streep, a stripe, streak. Low G. stripe, a stripe, strip ; stripen, to 
stripe; striped Tug, striped cloth. + G. streif, a stripe, streak, strip. 
From the notion of flaying ; the O. Du. stroopen meant * to flay,* as 
shewn under Strip. Hence, a strip, the mark of a lash, a stripe. 
•If Similarly E. streak is connected with E. stroke ; from the mark of 
a blow. Der. stripe, verb. 

STRIPXiIIirG, a youth, lad. (E.) In Shak.Tam. Shrew, i. a. 
144. * He is but a yongling, A stal worthy strypUng ; * Skelton, Why 
Come Ye Nat to Courte, 345. A double dimin. from strip', the 
sense is * one as thin as a strip,* a growing lad not yet filled out. 
Cf. ‘ you tailor’s yard, you sheath, you bow-case;’ i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 
273. Similarly a strippet is a very narrow stream; *a little brooke 
or strippet;' Holinshed's Descr. of Scotland, c. 10. § 2. 

STRIVE}, to struggle, contend. (F., — Scand.) M. E. striuen, a 
weak verb, pt.t. striued. Will, of Paleme, 4099. Made into a strong 
verb, with pt. t. strof, Chaucer, C. T. 1040 ; mod. E. strove, pp. 
striven ; by analogy with drive (drwe, driven). — O. P". estriver, * to 
str ive,* Cot. — O. F. estrif, strife. See Strife. 

STROKE (i), a blpw. (E.) M. E.strok, sirook, Chaucer, C.T. 
1 709. — A. S. strdc, jit. t. of strican, to strike ; with the usual change 
of d to long 0. See Strike. So also G. stretch, a stroke, from G. 
streichen, to stroke, to whip. 

STROKE (2), to rub gently. (E.) M. E. stroken, Chaucer, C. T. 
10479. ■■ A.S. sirdcian, to stroke; ^Elfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. 
Care, ed. Sweet, p. 303, 1 . 10. A causal verb; from strdc, pt. t. 
of A.S strican, to go, pass swiftly over, mod. E. strike. See 
Strike. So also G. streicheln, to sriokc, from streichen, to rub, 
strike. 

STROIiIi, to rove, wander. (Scand.?) A late word. *W'hen 
stroulers durst presume to pick your purse ; ’ Dryden, 5th prol. to 
Univ. of Oxford, 1 . 33. ‘ Knowing that rest, quiet, and sleep, with 
lesser meat, will sooner feed any creature than your meat with liberty 
to run and stroyle about Blith’s Husbandry, 1652 ; cited by Wedg- 
wood. The spellings stroyle, stroul, shew that a consonant has been 
lost ; the forms are contracted as if from strugle *, or strukle *. The 
verb is clearly the frequentative of Dan. stryge, to stroll, as in stryge 
Landet om or stryge omkring i Landet, to stroll about the country ; 
Swed. stryka, to stroke, also, to stroll about, to ramble. The I ap- 
pears in Swed. dial, strykel, one who strolls about, also used in the 
form Stryker (Rietz). The verb appears in Du. struikelen, to stumble, 
with a variation in the sense ; so also G. straucheln. p. All these 
are from the base STRUK, which, as explained under Strike, 
occurs in Teutonic as a variant of STRIK, to strike. The corres- 
ponding E. word from the latter base would be strikle* or strackle*; 
of these, the former is only represented by the simple verb appearing 
in M.E. striken, to flow, to advance, and G. streichen, with its deri- 
vative streicher, a stroller ; but the latter is still in use in the form 
Straggle, q. v. 7. I conclude that, as regards the sense, stroll 
is a mere doublet of straggle, the difference of vowel being due to a 
difference in the vowel of the base; whilst, as regards the form, stroll 
answers to M. E. stroglen, to struggle ; see Struggle. Sec further 
under Strike. I suppose the Swiss strolchen, to rove about, cited 
by Wedgwood, to be equivalent to G. straucheln. Der. stroll, sb. ; 
stroll-er. 

STROISTG, forcible, vigorous, energetic. (E.) M. E. strong, 
Chaucer, C.T. 2137, &c. * Strong and stark',' Havelok, 608. — 
A. S. Strang, strong ; Grein, ii. 485.+ Du. streng. -f Icel. strangr. + 
Dan. streng.-^ Swed. striing.^-G. streng, strict. fi. All from Teut. 
type STRANGA, adj., strong, which is merely a nasalised form of 
Stark» q. V. The nasal also appears in Gk. arpayydhfj, a halter 
(E. string), and in Lat. stringere ; nence the identity in meaning be- 
tween Lat. strictus and G. streng, Fick, iii. 837, Der. strong-ly, 
etrong’hald; siting, q. v. ; streng-th, q. v.; strength-en. Related words 
are stringent, strain, strict, strait, stretch, straight, strangle, &c. 1 


STRUT, 603 

^ STROP. a piece of leather, &c. for sharpening razors. (L ) 
Merely the old lorm of strap ; from Lat. strnppus ; see Strap. 

BTkOFHE, part of a song, poem, or dance. (Gk.) Formerly 
used also as a rhetorical term ; ‘ Strophes, wilely deceits, subtilties in 
arguing, conversions, or turnings;* Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. — Gk. 
trrpo^, a turning, twist, trick ; esp. the turning of the chorus, 
dancing to one side of the orchestra ; hence, the strain sung during this 
evolution; the strophe, to which the anlistrophe answers. Gk, 
tTTfdipttv, tp turn. Perhaps related to strap. Dpr. anti-strophe, apo- 
strophe, catastrophe, epi strophe, 

STROW, the same as Straw, vb., q. v. 

BTRUCTITRE, a building, construction, arrangement. (F.,— L.) 
In Minsheii, cd. 1627. — F. structure, ‘a stmeture;’ Cot. — Lat. struo 
tura, a building ; orig. fern, of fut. part, of siruere (pp structus), to 
build, orig. to heap together, arrange. From the base STRU, allied 
to Goth, straujan, G. streuen, to strew, lay; from 4 / STAR, to 
^read out. Cf. Lat. sira-tum, from ster-nere. Fick, i. 824. See 
Star. Der. (frpm struere) construe, construct, destroy, destruction, 
instruct, instru-mmt, mis-eonstrue, obstruct, superstructure. 

STRUGGLE, to make great bodily efforts. (Scand.) M.E. 
sirogelen, Chaucer, C. T. 10248. Palsgrt^ve npt only gives; *1 
stroggell with my bodye,* but also : * I strogell, I murmure with 
worcles secretly, je grommelle* The latter, however, is merely a 
metaphorical sense, i. e. to oppose with words instead of deeds. The 
M. E. sirogelen is a weakened form of strokelen *, which is, practi- 
cally, the frequentative of strike, but formed from the Scand. base 
STRUK instead of the E. base STRIK, as explained under Strike. 
The sense is • to keep on striking,’ to use violent exertion ; cf. Icel. 
strokkr, a hand-chum, with an upright shaft which is worked up and 
down, strokka, to chum, from strjiika (pp. strokinn), to stroke, also 
to strike, to l)eat, flog. So also the M. E. sirogelen is derived from 
Strok-, base of strok-inn, the pp. of the above strong verb. We may 
also note Swed. sirdka, to ripple (strip) flax, stryk, sb., a beating, 
from stryka, to stroke, strike; Swed. dial, strok, a stroke, blow 
(Rietz) ; Dan. stryg, a beating, from stryge, to strike, stroke. The 
weakening of it to g is common in Danish. p. We also find cog- 
nate words in Du. struikelen, G. straucheln, to stumble, lit. * to keep 
on striking one’s feet.* *([ It is worth while to notice the three 
frequentative verbs formed from strike, viz. (i) straggle, * to keep on 
going about;’ { 2 ) struggle, ‘to keep on beating or striking;’ and 
(3) the contracted form stroll, with much the same sense as straggle, 
but in form nearer to struggle. The difference in sense between the 
first and second is due to the various senses of M. E. striken. See 
Stroke, Strike. Der. struggle, sb. 

STRUM, to thrum on a piano. (Scand.) * The strum-^trum [a 
musical instniment] is made like a cittern ;* Dampier’s Voyages, an. 
1684 [R.] The word is imitative, and stands for sthnm; it is made 
from thrum by prefixing the letter s, which, from its occurrence in 
several words as representing O. F. es- ( « Lat. ex-), has acquired a 
fictitious augmentative force. So also for //nsA. SeeTlxrum, 

STRUMPET, a prostitute. (F., — L.) M. E. ^trompet, P. Plow- 
man, B. XV. 42. The m in this word can only be accoy^ted for on the 
supposition that it is an E. addition, and that the word is a strength- 
ened form of stropet* or strupet*. The st is a F. dimin. suffix ; and 
the derivation is from O. F. strupe, noted by Roquefort as a variant 
of O. F. siupre, concubinage. — Lat, stuprum, dishonour, violation. 
Root uncertain. p. The curious position of the r causes no diffi- 
culty, as there must have been a Low Lat. form sirupare *, used con- 
vertibly with Lat. stuprare. This is clear from Ital. sirupare, variant 
of stuprare, Span, estrupar, variant of estuprar, to ravish, and from the 
O. F. strupe quqted above. Perhaps the E. word was formed directly 
from Low Lat. strupata * stuprata, fern, of the pp. of stuprare. The 
verb stuprare is from the sb. stuprum. y. We find also Irish and Gael. 
siriopach, a strumpet ; this is rather to be referred to the same Low 
Lat. strupare * than to be taken as the orig. of the E. word. 8. The 
prob. root is ^STUP, to push, strike against ; cf. Gk. trTvp(hi(eiv, 
to mal treat ; Fick, i.826. 

STRUT (i), to walk about pompously. (Scand.) M. E. strouten, 
to spread out, swell out. * His here [hair] strouted as a fanne large 
and brode ; * Chaucer, C. T. 3315. ' Strdwtyn, or bocyn owt [to boss 
out, swell out], Turgere;’ Prompt. Parv. In Havelok, 1779, to 
siroute is to make a disturbance or to brag. — Dan. strutte, strude, to 
strut, Swed. dial, struita, to walk with a jolting step (Rietz). The 
Norweg. strut means a spout that sticks out, a nozzle; the Icel. 
strutr is a sort of hood sticking out like a hoin ; the Swed. strut is a 
cone-shaped piece of paper, such as grocers put sugar in. The orig, 
notion of strut seems to be ‘ to stick out stinly.* Note further Low 
G. Strutt, rigid, stiff, G. strauss, a tuft, bunch, strotzen, to be puffed 
up, to strut. The prov. E. stnmt, (i) a bird’s tail, (a) to strut 
(Halliwell), is a nasalised form of sfr74t. Der. strut, sb. 

) STRUT (3), a support for a rafter, &c. (Scand.) * Strut, mth 
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STEUT. 


STUN. 


carpenterSi the brace which is framed into the ring-piece and principal < 
rafters ; * Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731. The orig. sense is a stiff piece of 
wood ; cf. Low G. sfruU, rigid. It is, accordingly, closely linked 
with Strut (i). 

STBTGHNINS, a violent poison. (Gk.) Modem. Formed with 
sufBx -ine (F. -ine, Lat. -ma, -inus) from Gk. arpvxvosy nightshade. 

STUB, the stump of a tree left after it is cut down. (E.) * Old 

stockes and stubs of trees ; * Spenser, F. Q. i. 9. 34. M. E. stubbe, 
Chaucer, C. T. i9So.«> A. S. styb, a stub ; ‘ Styrps, styb* Wright’s Voc. 
i. 80, col. I ; also sj^elt steb, id. 17, col. i, 1. 7. + I)u. stobbe. + Icel. 
stubbie stubbr, 4 “ Dan. -f* Swed. stubbe. p. Allied to Gk. 
(TTvvos, a stub, stump ; from the base STUP, to make firm, set fast, 
extension of STU, by-form of ^ ST A, to stand. Also allied to 
Gael, stob, a stake, a stub, Lithuan. siebas, an upright pillar, mast of 
of a ship, Lat. stipes, Skt. stamba, a post, Skt. stamhh, to make firm, 
set fast, Fick, i. 821. Dep. stub, verb, 10 root out stubs ; stubb-^y, 
siuhb-ed, stubb-ed-ness ; and see stubb-le, stubb-orn, stump, stip^uUate. 
BTUBBIiB, the stubs of cut corn, (h'., — O. H. G.) M. E. stobil, 

Wyclif, Job, xiii. 25; Chaucer has stohle-goos, C. T. 4351. — O.F. 
estouble, ‘stubble,* Cot. ; also es/ub/e (Little, s. v. e/euIej.^^O. H. G. 
stupfdd, G. stoppel, stubble. + Du. stoppel, stubble. + Lat. 
dimin. of stipes. See Stub. 

STUBBOBN, obstinate, persistent. (E.) M. E. stohurn, also 
stiborn. *Styburne, or stoburne, Austerus, ferox,* Prompt. Parv.; 
stiborn, Chaucer, C. T. 6038 (Group D, 456). Cf. s/yburnesse, sb.. 
Prompt. Parv. As the A. S. y is represented in later English both by 
I and u (as in A.S. cyssan^K. A.S. fyrs^^K./urz^ we at once 
refer stibborn or stubborn to A.S. styb, a stub, with the sense of stub-like, 
hence immoveable, stiff, steady, &c. p. The suffix -or» is to be 
regarded as adjectival, and stands for -or, the -n being merely added 
afterwards, as in mod. E. bitter-n from M. E. bitour e ; -or being the 
same adj. suffix as in A. S. bit~or, E. hitt er (of course unconnected 
with M. E. bitoure, a word of F. origin). We should thus have, from 
A.S. styb, an adj. s/y^>or* =stub like, stubborn, and the sb. stybornes*, 
stubbornness ; and the form stibor-n doubtless arose from misdividing 
stybor-nes as styborn-{n)es. 7. This is verified by the forms in 
Palsgrave ; he gives the adj. as stoburne and stuhburne, but the sb. as 
stubbernesse and stubhleuesse, the latter of which could only have 
arisen from an A.S. form siybol*, with suffix -0/ as in wac-ol, vigilmit. 
^ The suffix •ern in north-ern admits of a different explanation. 
Ber. stubbornly, -ness. 

STUCCO, a kind of plaster. (Ital., — O. H. G.) In Pope, Imit. 
of Horace, ii. 192. — Ital. stucco, ‘glutted, gorged, . . dridc, stiffe, or 
hardned ; also, a kind of stuffe or matter to build statue or image- 
work with, made of paper, sand, and lyme, with other mixtures; 
the imagerie-work at Nonesuch in Engltind in the inner court is 
built of such ;* Florio. — O. H.G. stucchi, a crust; Graff, vi. 631 (Diez), 
the same as G. stuck, a piece (hence, a patch). Allied to Stock. 
STUD (i),a collection of breeding-horses and mares. (E.) M. E. 
Stood, Gower, C. A. iii. 204, 1 . 19, 280, 1 . 25; cf. stod~mere, a stud- 
mare, Ancren Kiwle, p. 316, 1 . 15. — A. S. stod, ^ stud ; spelt stood, 
Wright’s Voc. i. 23, 1 . 10 ; stud, Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 574. 1 . 20. 
4* Icel. s/Jrf.+Daii. s^od.+G. gest'ut ; O. H. G. stuot, stunt. Cf. Russ. 
stado, a herd or drove. p. All from Teut. type STODI, a stud ; 
the orig. seiise^is ‘an establishment,’ as we should call it; from 
Teut. base STO, to stand, from -^STA, to stand. Cf. Lithuan. stoti, 
to stand ; stodas, a drove of horses. So also E. stall, from the same 
root. Fick, iii. 341. Per. stud-horse \ also steed, q. v. 

STUD (a), a nail with a large head, large rivet, double-headed 
button. (E.) A stud is also a stout post ; ‘ the upright in a lath 
and plaster wall,* Halliwell. It is closely allied to stub and stump, 
with the similar sense of stiff projection ; hence it is a boss, &c. 
M. E. stode ; Lat. bulla is glossed ‘ a stode* also ‘ nodus in cingulo,’ 
Wright’s Voc. i. 175,1. II. The Lat. mem6ra/fls {ferro) is glossed 
by studded, id. 123,1. i. — A. S. studu, a post, ^Elfred, tr. of 

Beda, 1 . iii. c. 10 ; written in one MS. + Dan. stbd, in the sense 
of stub, stump. 4 “ Swed. stbd, a prop, post. 4* Icel. sto6, a post; whence 
stoba, stydja, to prop. p. The Teut. type is STU DA, a prop; 
Fick, iii. 342. — VSTU, by-form of ^STA, to stand ; see Stand. 
Cf. Skt . sthund, a post. Der. stud, verb ; studd-ed, Shak. Venus, 37. 
STUDENT, a scholar, learner. (L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, iii. 
1.38. — Lat. student”, stem, of pres. part, of studere, to be eager 
about, to study. p. It is extremely probable that studere stands 
for spudere*, and is cognate with the almost synonymous Gk. 

to hasten, to be eager about. The senses of Lat. stu- 
dium and G^t. oirowSi} are curiously similar ; see Curtius, ii. 360. See 
Study. 

STUDY, application to a subject, careful attention, with the wish 
to learn. (F., - L.) M. E. studie, Will, of Paleme, 2981, 4038, 
4056. - O. F. estudie, later estude, mod. F. etude, study (Littr^). - 
Lat. studium, eagerness, zeal, application, study. Prob. for spudium*,^ 


► and cognate with Gk. tritovbh, eagerness, zeal. It is probable that 
E. speed is also from the same root, though with a aifferent affix ; 
see Speed. Der. study, verb, M. £. studien, Chaucer, C. T. 184; 
studi-ed ; studi-ous, from F. studieux, * studious,* from Lat. studiosus ; 
stttdi”Ous-ly, -ness. Also studio, Ital. studio, study, also a school, from 
Lat. studium. 

STUPE, materials, household furniture. (F.,— L.) 1 . Sec Luke, 
xvii. 31 (A.V.) ‘ The sayd treasoure and stuffe ; * Fabyan’s Chron. 
c. 123, § 2 .- 0 . F. estoffe, * stuffe, matter;* Cot. Mod. F. dtoffe% 
Ital. stoffa ; Span, estofa, quilted stuff. Derived from Lat. stupa, 
stuppa, tne coarse part of ffax, hards, oakum, tow (used as material 
iox stuffing things or for stopping them up); but, instead of being 
derived directly, the pronunciation of the Lat. word was Germanised 
before it passed into French. See Diez. Hence also G. staff, stuff ; 
but English retains the Lat. p in the verb to stop ; see Stop. 
2. The sense of the Lat. word is better shewn by the verb to stuff, i. e. 
to cram. Skelton has the pp. stuffed, Bowge of Court, 180. — O. F. 
estoffer, * to stuffe, to make with stuffe, to furnish or store with all 
necessaries ; * Cot. This answers to G. stopfen, to fill, to stuff, to 
^uilt (note the Span, estofa, quilted stuff, above), which is a German- 
ised pronunciation of Low Lat. stupare, stuppare, to stop up with tow, 
to cram, to stop ; see Stop. 8. "We also use E. stuff-y in the sense of 
‘ close, stifling ;’ this sense is due to O.F. estouffer, * to stifle, smother, 
choake, stop the breath,* Cot. Mod. F. 4touffer. The etymology of 
this last word is disputed ; Diez derives it from O. F. ( — Lat. ex-) 
prefix, and Gk. Tv<pos, smoke, mist, cloud, which certainly appears in 
Span, tu/o, warm vapour from the earth. Scheler disputes this view, 
and supposes O. F. estouffer to be all one with O. F. estoffer; which 
seems reasonable. In E., we talk of ‘ stopping the breath * with the 
notion of suffocating. Littrij says that the spelling diouffer is in 
Diez’s favour, because the F. word for stop is dtouper, with p, not / ; 
but this is invalidated by his own derivation of F. dioffe from Lat. 
stupa, as to which no French etymologist has any doubt. In E., we 
certainly regard all the senses of stuff as belonging to but one word; 
* I stuffe one up, 1 stoppe his breathe ; ' Palsgrave. 

STUDTIPx , to cause to seem foolish. (L.) A mod. word ; 
coined (as if with F, suffix ”ify, F. -ifier) from a Lat. form stulti- 
ficare *, to make foolish. — Lat. stulii-, for stultO”, crude form of 
stultus, foolish ; and -ficare, for facere, to make. p. The I.at. siultus 
is closely allied to stolidus, with the like sense of fixed, immoveable, 
hence, stupid, dull, foolish. See Stolid. Der. stuliife-at-ion, also 
a coined word. 

STUMBLE, to strike the feet against obstacles, to trip in walk- 
ing. (Scand.) M. E. stumblen, Wright’s Voc. i. 143, 1 . 20; siomblen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2615. The b is excrescent, as usual after m, and the 
better form is stomelen, or stumlen. In the Prompt. Parv. pp. 476, 
481, we have stomelyn, stummelyn, with the sbs. stomelare or stvmlere, 
and stomelynge or stumlynge. The form stomeren also occurs, in the 
same sense, in Reliquicc Antiquge, ii. 21 1 (Stratmann). p. The 
forms stomelen, stomeren {stumlen, stumren), are frequentatives from a 
base stum”, which is a duller (less clearly sounded) form of the base 
Siam-, as seen in Goth, stamms, stammering, and E. stammer. The 
word is of Scand. origin. — Icel. stumra, to stumble ; Norweg. stumra, 
the same (Aasen) ; Swed. dial, stambla, stammla, stonda, stammra, to 
stumble, to falter, go with uncertain steps (Rietz). 7. Thus the 
word is, practically, a doublet of stammer, with reference to hesita- 
tion of the step instead of the speech ; cf. falter, which expresses 
both. The base STAM is significant of coming to a stand-still, and 
is an extension of ^STA, to stand. Thus ‘ to stumble ’ is to keep on 
being brought to a stand. See Stammer. ^ The G. stummeln, 
to mutilate, is not the same thing, though it is an allied word ; it 
means to reduce to a stump, from G. stummel, a stump, dimin. of a 
word not now found in G., but represented by Norweg. stumme, a 
stump, allied to G. stamm, a stock, trunk ; we are thus Ted back to 
the base of stem and staff, and to the same ^ STA. Der. stumble, 
sb., stumbl-er, stumbl-ing-block, i Cor.i. 23. 

STUMP» the stock of a tree, after it is cut down, a stub. (Scand.) 
M.E. stumpe, Prompt. Parv.; stompe, Joseph of Arimathea, 681. 
Not found in A. S. — Icel. stumpr, Swed. and I>an. stump, a stump, 
end, bit. 4-O. Du. stompe, Du. stomp. stumpf. Cf. Skt. stambha, 
a post, pillar, stem ; Icel. stufr, a stump. Closely allied to stub, of 
which it is a nasalised form. See StUD. Der. stump, verb, to put 
do wn o ne’s stumps, in cricket. 

STUN, to make a loud din, to amaze with a blow. (£.) M. £. 
stonien, Romance of Partenay, 2940 ; stowmen, Gawayn and Grene 
Knight, 301. — A.S. stunian, to make a din, resound. Grein, ii. 490. 
— A. S. stun (written gestun, the prefix gtf- making no difference), a 
din, Grein, i. 459. — A. S, stun-, stem of pp. of a strong verb of which 
the only other relic is the pt. t. d-sten ^rugiebam) in the Blickling 
Glosses. + Iccl. stynja, to groan ; stynr, a groan. 4 * Cr. stohnen, to 
,gi oan. Further allied to Lithuan, stendii, Russ, stenate, Gk. ariretr. 
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to groan, Skt. stant to sound, to thunder. —^STA, STAN, to make* 
a din ; see Stentorian. Fick, i. 824. Dop. a-stony, astound, q. v.; 
an d see O’-ston-ish. 

STUNTED, hindered in growth. (E.) * Like sttmitd hide-bound 
trees ;* Pope, Misc. Poems, Macer, 1 . ii. Made from the A. S. adj. 
9 tunt, dull, obtuse, stupid ; hence, metaphorically, useless, not well 
grown. The proper form of the verb is stint, made from stunt by 
vowel-change ; see Stint. Cf. Icel. stuttr (put for stuntr by assimi- 
lation), short, stunted ; O. Swed. stunt, cut short (Ihrc) ; shewing that 
the peculi ar sen se is rather Scand. than E. 

STUPEFY, to deaden the perception, deprive of sensibility. 
(F., — L.) Less correctly stupify. Spaiser has stupejide, F. Q. v. 3. 

stupifier, to stupefy, found in the i6th cent., but omitted by 
Cotgrave (Littre). This verb is due to the F. pp. stupefait, formed 
from Lat. stupsfactus, stupefied ; there being no such Lat. word as 
stupejicere, but only stupefacere, and even the latter is rarely found 
except in the pp. and in the pass. form. — Lat. stupe-, stem of stupere, 
to be amazed ; Kndfacere (pp./ac/ws), to make. See Stupendous 
and Fact. Der. stupefact-ion, from F. stupefaction, from Lat. acc. 
stupefactionem ; also stupefact-ive, 

STUPENDOUS, amazing. (L.) In Milton, P. L. x. 351. 
Englished from Lat. stupendus, amazing, to be wondered at, fut. 
pass, part, oi stupere, to be amazed, to be struck still with amaze- 
ment. p. Formed from a base STUP, due to ^STAP, to make 
firm, to fix, extension of V STA, to stand. Cf. Skt. stkdpaya, to set, 
place, causal of sthd, to stand. y* Similarly Gk. irapov, I was 
astonished, and Skt. stamhk, to make immoveable, to stupefy, are 
from -^STABH, to make firm, a similar extension of -y'STA, to 
stand ; see Stand. Note also Skt. stubh, siumhh, to stupefy. Fick, i. 
831, Curtius, i. 370. Der. stupendovs-ly, -«m ; also stup-or, sb., 
Phillips, ed. 1706, from Lat. stupor, sb., amazement; and see stup-id, 
stupe-fact-ion. 

STUPID, insensible, senseless, dull. (F., ■■ L.) In Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. 409. — F. stupide, * stupid Cot. — Lat. stupidus, senseless. ■■ 
Lat. stupere, to be amazed ; see Stupendous. Der. stupid-ly, 
stupid-ness ; also stupid-i-ty, from F. stupidite, * stupidity,* Cot., from 
Lat. acc. stupiditatem. 

STURDY, resolute, stout, firm. (F., •• L.?) The sense of the 
word has suffered considerable change ; it seems to have been influ- 
enced by some notion of relationship with stout, with which it is 
not connected. The true sense is rash or reckless. M.E. sturdi, in- 
considerate, Chaucer, C. T. 8573 ; stordy, Rob. of Glouc. p. 157, 1 . 7 ; 
stourdy, p. 186, 1 . 2, p. 2 12, 1 . 20. — O. F. estourdi, * dulled, amazed, 
astonished . . heedless, inconsiderate, unadvised, . . rash, retchless, 
or careless ; * Cot. Pp. of estourdir, * to astonish, amaze ;* id. Mod. 

F. etourdir, Span, aturdir, Ital. stordire, to stun, amaze, surprise, 
p. Of doubtful origin ; Diez explains it from Lat. torpidus, torpid, 
dull, whence might easily have been formed a Low Lsit. extorpidire*, 
to numb, and this might have been contracted to exiordire* in 
accordance with known laws, by the loss of p as in F. tikte from 
hat. tepidus. The Lat. extorpescere is ‘to grow numb,* and e;c/or- 
pidire ♦ would be tlie causal form. y. Another suggestion, also in 
Diez, but afterwards given up by him, is to derive it from Lat. 
turdus, a thrush, because the Span, proverb tener cabezo de tordo^ to 
have a thrush’s head, to be easily stupefied. In the latter case, the 
prefix M-s=Lat. ex-, can hardly be explained, See Torpid. Der. 
sturdi-ly, -ness. 

STURGEON, a large fish. (F., -• Low Lat., -• O. H. G.) M. E. 
sturgiun, Havelok, 753. — O.T. esturgeofi, later estourgeon, ‘a stur- 
geon ;* Cot. — Low Lat. sturwnem, acc. oisturio, a sturgeon. p. Of 
Teut. origin ; the lit. sense is ‘stirrer,* from its habits. ‘ From the 
quality of floundering at the bottom it has received its name ; which 
comes from the G. verb stbren, signifying to wallow in the mud ; * 
Bufl'on, tr. pub. at London, 1 79a. — O. H. G. sturo, sturjo, M. H.G. stur, 

G. stbr, a sturgeon.— O. H.G. storen, stoeren, to spread, stir, G. stbren, 
to trouble, disturb, rake, rummage, poke about. So also Swed. and 
Dan. star, a sturgeon, from Swed. stbra, to stir ; Icel. styrja. If there 
be any doubt as to the etymology, it is quite set at rest by the A. S. 
form of the word, viz. styria, a sturgeon, also spelt stiriga, Wright’s 
Voc. i. 55, col. 2, 65, col. 2. This word means ‘ stirrer,’ from A. S. 
sty rian, to stir, agitate ; see Stir. 

STUTTER, to stammer. (Scand.) In Minsheu, cd. 1627. It is 
the frequentative of stut, which was once commonly used in the same 
sense. ‘ Her felow did stammer and stut ;* Elynour Rummyng, 1 . 330. 
‘I stutte, I can nat speake my wordes redyly;* Palsgrave. M.E. 
stoten ; the F. s*yl ne hue is glossed ‘ bote he stote * ■* unless he stutter; 
Wright’s Voc. i. 173, 1 . 6. — Icel. stauta, to beat, strike ; also, to read 
stutteringly ; Swed. stdta, to strike, push, hit against ; Dan. stbde, to 
push, jolt, jog, trip apinst, stumble on. ^G. stossen, to strike. 

Goth, stautan, to strike. p. Thus the orig. sense of stut is to 
atrike, strike against, trip ; and stutter » to keep on tripping up. The 


'Teut. base is STUT, as shewn in Goth, stautan. From -^STUD, to 
strike; whence also Lat, tundere, to beat (pt. t. tu-tud-i), Skt. tud, to 
strike, the initial s being lost in Skt. and Lat. See Benfey ; Fick, i. 
8a6. Der. stutter-er, stutter-ing. From the same root are con-tuse, 
ob- tuse, pierce ; also stoat, q. v., stot. 

STY (i), an enclosure for swine. (E.) M.E. stie, stye, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7411 ; sti, Ancren Riwle, p. 1 28, 1. i. - A. S. stigo, a sty. In 
a glossary printed in Wright’s Voc. i. 286, col, 2, we find : ‘Incipit 
de suibus,* followed by; ‘Vistrina, stigo;' where a sty is doubtless 
meant. Somner gives the form sti ge, without a reference. In Thorpe’s 
Diplomatarium, p. 612, we have: ‘gif cniht binnan stig sittc’«sif a 
servant sit within the recess ; where it appears to mean a place set 
apart for men of rank, perhaps with a raised step, -f- Icel. stf.a, sti, a 
sty, a kennel ; svtnsti, a swine-sty ; stia, to pen. 4. Dan. sti, a path ; 
also, a sty, pen. + Swed. stia, ‘ a sty, cabbin to keep hogs or geese 
in ; whence gdsstia (a goose-pen), svinstia (a swinesty),* Widegren ; 
O. Swed. stia, stiga (Ihre) ; Swed. dial, sti, steg, a pen for swine, 
goats, or sheep (R^tz). Rietz also cites Du. svijn-stijge, + G. steige, 
a stair, steps, stile, stair-case; also a hen-roost, chicken-coop; 
O. H. G. stiga, a pen for small cattle, also a sow’s litter (whilst lying 
in the sty). fi. All from Teut. type STIGA. a pen for cattle, 
Fick, i. 348. Ihre notes that the word was used to mean a pen for 
any kind of domestic animal ; and its application to pigs is prob. 
later than its other uses. The reason for the name is not clear, 
though it must have been from the notion of rows or layers rising 
above the ground or one another, or from the use of a row of stakes ; 
cf. Gk. aroixos below. Just as Ettmiiller derives A. S. stigo from 
stigan, to climb, so Rietz derives Swed. stia from stiga, to climb, and 
Fick (iii. 348) derives G. steige from G. steigen, to climb. y. The 
verb to sty, M. E. sti^en, to climb, was once common in E., but is now 
obsolete ; the forms of it are A.S. stigan, Du. stijen, Icel. stiga, Swed. 
stiga, Dan. stige, G. steigen, Goth, steigan, and it is a strong verb. 
Further cognate with Gk. OTsixsiv, to climb, to go ; whence the sb. 
aroixot, a row, a file of soldiers, also (in Xenophon) a row of poles 
with hunting-nets into which the game was driven (i. e. a pen or sty). — 
V’J^TIGH, to climb; Fick, i. 826. Der. (from same root) sty (2), 
stile (1), stirrup, stair, acrostic, di-stich, ve-stige. 

STY (3), a small inflamed tumour on the edge of the eye-lid. (E.) 
The A. S. name was stlgend. This is shewn by the entry ‘ Ordeolus, 
stigend* in Wright’s Voc. i. p. 20, 1 . 12; where ordeolus « Lat. 
hordeolus, a sty in the eye. This stlgend is merely the pres. part, of 
stigan, to climb, rise, and signifies ‘rising,' i. e. swelling up. For the 
verb stigan, see Sty (i). p. As stigend is properly a pres, part., it 
was really a short way of saying stigend edge ^ a rising eye, which 
phrase must also have been used in full, since we meet with it again 
in later English in the slightly corrupted form styany, where the 
whole phrase is run into one word. This word was readily mis- 
understood as meaning sty on eye, and, as on eye seemed unnecessary, 
the simple form sty soon resulted. We meet with *styanye, or a perle 
in the eye,’ Prompt. Parv. ; ‘the styonie, sycosis,* Levins, ed. 1570 
(which is a very late example); also *Styony, disease growyng with- 
in the eyeliddes, sycosis,’ Huloet (cited in Wheatley’s ed. of Levins). 
y. Cognate words are Low G. stieg, stige, a sty in the eye, from 
sti gen, to ri.se; Norweg. stig, sti, stigje, sty, also called stigltbyna 
(where kbyna *= a pustule, from Icel. kaun, a sore), from the verb stiga, 
to rise. 

STYIjE (i), a pointed tool for engraving or writing, mode of 
writing, manner of expression, way, mode. (P'., — L.) M.E. stile, 
Chaucer, C. T, 10419, where it rimes with stile in the sense of way 
over a hedge, — ¥. stile, style, ‘ a stile, form or manner of indicting, 
the pin of a pair of writing-tables ;* Cot. — Lat. stilus, an iron-pointed 
peg used for writing on wax tablets ; also, a manner of writing. The 
orig. sense is ‘that which pricks or punctures;* sti-lus stands for 
stig-lus just as sti-mulus is for stig-mulus*.^^ ^ STIG, to prick ; see 
Stimulus, Stigma. ^ The spelling style is false ; it ought to 
be stile. The mistake is due to the common error of writing the 
Lat. word as stylus. This error was due to some late writers who, 
imagining that the Gk. ffrCkoy, a pillar, must be the original of Lat. 
stilus, took upon themselves to use the Gk. cttCXo* with the sense ot 
the Lat. word. As a fact, the Gk. (TtvXos, a pillar, post, has a dis- 
tinctly different sense as well as a different form, and comes from a 
different root, viz. STU, by-form of ^ STA, to stand, just as Gk. 
arri\7j, a pillar, comes from the ^ STA itself. p. But note, that 
when the E. style is used, as it sometimes is, in botany or dialling, it 
then represents the Gk. arvkos ; see Style (2). Der. style, verb, 
styl-ish, -ly, -ness. 

STYIiE (3), in botany, the middle part of a pistil of a flower. 
(Gk.) 1. ‘ Style, or stylus, among herbalists, that middle bunchinj^ 

out part of the flower of a plant, which sticks to the fruit or seed ; 
Phillips, ed. 1706. - Gk. arvXot, a pillar, a long upright body like a 
? pillar ; see further under Bt^rle (i). Not connected with Lat. stilus^ 
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as is often imagined. 2 . Another sense may be note- 1 ; * in dialling, ^ under. Lat. under ; and iaeeret to lie. Jacere is due to iaciirt 
style is a line whose shadow on the plane of the dial shews the true to cast, throw. See 8ub- and Jet (i) ; and see Subject, 
how-line, and it is the upper edge of the gnomon, cock, or needle ; * SUBJECT, laid or situate under, under the power of another, 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Here style orig, meant the gnomon itself, and liable, disposed, subservient. (F., — L.) The spelling has been 
answers rather to Gk. arvKos than to Lat. sHltts, Some difficulty has brought nearer to Latin, but the word was taken from French. The 
resulted from the needless confusion of these two unrelated words. O. F. word was also, at one time, re-spelt, to bring it nearer to Latin. 
Der. s/y/-ar, pertaining to the pin of a dial. M. E. sugett adj., Wyclif, Rom. xiii. i ; sugget, subget, sb., Chaucer, * 

STYPTIC, astringent, that stops bleeding. (F., L., — Gk.) C.T. 8358. ■- O.F. suiet, suiect, later subiect, ‘a subject, vassall;' Cot. 

Spelt styptick in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiv. c. 13, and in Cotgrave. Mod. F. st^/e/.—Lat. subiectus, subject ; pp. of subicere, to place under, 

F. styptique, ‘styptick,* Cot. ^ Lat. stypticus. — Gk. arvirTitcuSi put under, subject. •• Lat. sub, under; and iacere, to cast, throw, put. 
astringent. Gk. to contract, draw together, also, to be See Sub- and Jet (i). Dex. subject, subget, as ahoye; subject, 

astringent ; orig. to make hard or firm ; allied to arOwos, a stump, verb, spelt subiecte in Palsgrave ; subject-ion, M. E. subiectioun, Chaucer, 
stem, block, so called because firmly set. Gk. aruvos is allied to C.T. 14384, from O.F. subiection, ‘subjection,' Cot., from Lat. acc. 
£. Stub, q. V. And see Stop. subiectionem ; subject-ive, from Lat. subiectiuus ; subject-ive-ly, subject^ 

SUASION, advice, (F., — L.) In Sir T. More's Works, p. 157, ive-ness; su^ct-iv-i-ty, a late coinage. 

1. 5. -• F. suasion, ‘persuasion,’ Cot. — Lat. suasionem, acc. of suasio, SUBJOIN, to join on at the end, annex, affix. (F„«*L.) In Cot- 
persuasion. Lat. suasus, pp. of suadere, to persuade, Lat. suadus, grave. --O. F. subioindre, ‘ to subjoin ;* Cot. — Lat. subiungere, to sub- 
persuasive; orig. ‘pleasant allied to Lat. st/auts (put for suad-vis*), join. See Sub- and Join. And see subjunct-ive, 
sweet. See Suave. Der. smos-iW, a coined word ; *ttas-ii;tf-/y, swav- SUBJUGATE, to being under the yoke. (L.) In Palsgrave.— 
ish-ness ; se e also dissuade, persuade. Lat. subiugatus, pp. of subiugare, to bring under the yoke. — Lat. sub-, 

SUAVE, pleasant, agreeable. (F., — L.) Not common ; the under ; and iugum, a yoke, cognate with E. yoke ; see Sub- and 
derived word suavity is in earlier use, in Cotgrave. — F. suave, * sweet. Yoke. Der. subjugat-or, from L.ai.subiu gator ; subjugat-ion, from F. 
pleasant,* Cot.— Lat. suauis, sweet; put for suad-vis’*^, and allied to subjugation, ‘a subduing,' Cot., from Lat. acc. subiugationetn*, not 

E. Sweet, q. v. Der. suav-ity, from F. suaviti, ‘ suavity,’ Cot., from used. 

Lat. acc. suauitatem. SUBJUNCTIVE, denoting that mood of a verb which expresses 

SUB-, a common prefix. (L.; or F., — L.) Lat. wfc-, prefix (whence contingency. (L.) Spelt subiunctiue, Minsheu, ed. 1637. — Lat. sub- 

F. sub-') ; Lat. sub, prep., under. The Lat. sup-er, above, is certainly iunctiuus, subjunctive, lit. joining on at the end, from its use in 
a comparative form from sub (orig. sup*), and corresponds, in some dependent clauses. — Lat. subiunct-us, pp. of subiungere, to subjoin ; see 
measure, to Skt. upari, above. As to the connection of super with Subjoin. 

upari there can be no doubt, but the prefixed s in Lat. s-uper has not SUBLEASE, an under-lease, (F., — L.; with L. prejix.) From 
been explained. [Perhaps the £ corresponds to, Goth, us, out, so that Sub- and Lease. 

ssib means * from under ; ’ or we may suppose (with Benfey) that s-ub SUBLET, to let, as a tenant, to another. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) 

— la ub, where sa is simply the def. article, corresponding to Skt. sa, From Sub- and Let (i ). 

demons!, pronoun.] Certainly Lat. super is allied to E. over; and SUBLIME, lofty, majestic. (F., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 8. 30. 
Lat. sub to E. up. See further under Over and Up. p, *Sub, [As a term of alchemy, the verb to sublime is much older; Chaucer 
it is true, means generally below, under ; but, like the Gk. hyp6 has subliming, C. T. 16238; also sublimatorie, id. 16261 ; these are 

it is used in the sense of ‘ from below,' and thus may seem to have rather taken directly from Lat. suhlimare and sublimatorium than 
two meanings diametrically opposed to each other, below and upward, through the F., as it was usual to write on alchemy in Latin.] — F. 
Suhmittere means to place below, to lay down, to submit ; sublevare, sublime, * sublime,' Cot. — Lat. sublimis, lofty, raised on high. p. A 
to lift from below* to raise up. Summus, a superl. of sub, hypatos difficult word ; prob. it means passing under the lintel or cross-piece 
(jiwaros), a superl. of hypo {M), do not mean the lowest, but the of a door, hence reaching up to the lintel, tall, high ; if so, the part 
highest;’ Max Mliller, Lectures, ii. 310, ed. 1875. And see Hypo-, -limis is connected with limus, transverse, limes, a boundary, limen, a 

? f. Sub; prefix, becomes sue- before c following, suf- before /, sug- be- threshold. See Sub- and Limit. Der. sublime-ly ; sublim-idy, from 
ore g, ««m- before w, .w/»- before /» (though swp is rather the orig. F.sw6/fm*fe,‘sublimity,'Cot.,from Lat. acc. Also sublime, 

form), Sttr- before r. And see Sue-. Der. sub-ter-, prefix ; supsr-, verb, in alchemy -= Lat. sublimare, lit. to elevate; sublim-ate, verb and 
prefix ; sup-ra-, prefix ; sur-, prefix (French) ; and see sum, supreme, sb., sublim-at-ion, sublim-at-or-y, 

soprano, sovereign, sup-ine. Doublet, hypo-, prefix. SUBLUNAH, under the moon, earthly. (L.) In Milton, P. L. 

SUBACID, somewhat acid. (L.) Richardson gives an example iv. 777. Coined from Sub- and Lunar. Der. sublunar-y, Howell, 
from Arbuthnot, Of Aliments, c. 3. — Lat. subacidus, somewhat acid. Instructions for Foreign Travel (1642), sect. vi. parag. 7. 
lit. ‘ under acid.’ See Sub- and Acid. SUBMARINE, under or in the sea. (Hybrid ; L. and F., — L.) 

SUBALTERN, subordinate, inferior to another. (F.,—L.) *Sub- Rich, gives a quotation from Boyle’s Works, yol. iii. p. 342. It 
altern magistrates and officers of the crown;’ Sidney, Arcadia, b. iii occurs in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, where it is said to have been used 
(R.) * Suhalterne, vndcr another ;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. subalterne, by Bacon. Coined from Sub- and Marine, 
adj., ‘ subalterne, secondary Col. - Lat. sM6a//fra«s, subordinate. — SUBMERGE, to plunge under water, overflow with water. 
Lat. sub, under, and alter, another ; with adj. suffix -nws (Aryan -«a). (F.,— L.) In Shak. Antony, ii. 5. 94. — F. submerger, ‘ to submerge ;' 
See Sub- and Alter. Der, subaltern, sb., a subordinate ; put for Cot. — Lat. submergere (pp. submersus) ; see Sub- and Merge. Der. 
subaltern tMcer. submerg-ence ; suhmers-ion, from L. submersion, * a submersion,' Cot., 

SUBAQUEOUS, under water. (L.) In Pennant’s Brit. Zoology, from Lat. acc. submersionem ; also submerse, from the pp. submersus ; 
on swallows (R.) A coined word ; from Lat. sub, under, and aqua, submers-ed. 

water ; see Sub- and Aquatic. The true Lat. word is subaquaneus. SUBMIT, to refer to the judgment of another, yield, surrender. 

SUBDIVIDE, to divide again into smaller parts. (L.) ‘ Sub- (L.) ‘ I suhmyt myselfe, le me submets ; * Palsgrave. ‘ Ye been 

divided into verses;* Fuller’s Worthies, Kent (R.) — Lat, subdiuidere, submitted;* Chaucer, C.T. 4455. It may have been taken from F. 
lit. to divide under. See Sub- and Divide. Der, subdivis-ion. in the first instance, but, if so, was early conformed to the Lat. 

SUBDUE, to reduce, conquer, tame, soften, (F,, — L.) In Pals- spelling. — Lat. suhmittere, to let down, submit, bow to, — Lat. sub-i 
grave; and in Sir T. More, Works, p. 962, 1.4. The M.E. form was under, down; and mittere, to send (pp. missus); see Sub- and 
soduen, and this was afterwards altered to subduen for the greater Missile. Der. submission, from O. F. soubmission, ‘submission,* Cot., 
clearness, by analogy with the numerous words beginning with sub-, from Lat. acc. submissionem ; submiss-ive, -ly, -ness ; submiss, Spenser, 
We find ‘schal be sodued* in Trevisa, iii. 123, 1 . 7, where two other F. Q. iv . 10. 51, from Lat. pp. submissus. 

MSS. have soduwed, sudewide, but Caxton's (later) edition has subdued. SUBORDINATE, lower in order or rank. (L.) ‘ Inferior and 

—O. F. sow Ji/irs, ‘to seduce,' Cot.; but the older sense must rather subordinate sorts;’ Cowley, Essay 6, Of Greatness (R.) ‘His next 
have been to subdue. Roquefort gives the pres. part, souduians subordinate;' Milton, P.L. v. 671. Coined as if from Lat. s»i!>or</imi- 
(plural), seductive, with a quotation. — Lat. subducere, to draw away, tus *, not u§ed, but formed (with pp. suffix) from sub ordinem, under 
withdraw, remove; hence to carty off, and so to overpower, [Formed the order or rank. Ordinem is the acc. of ordb, order, rank. See 
like F. reduire from Lat, reducere, siduire from sedttcere.'] — Lat. sub. Sub- and Order. Der. subordinate, assb., suhordinate-ly ; subordinat- 
from below, hence away ; and ducere, to lead, carry ; see Sub- and ion, Howell, Instructions for Foreign Travel (1642), sect. vi. parag. 8 ; 
JhOsB. ^ The true Lat. words for the sense of ‘ subdue ' are whence in-subordinat-ion. 

rather suhdere and subicere, but subdue is clearly not derived from SUBORN, to procure privately, instigate secretly, to cause to 

cit her o f these. Der. subdu-er, subdu-al, suhdu-ahle. commit perjury, (h., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 12. 34. Sir T. More 

SUB-EDITOR; from Sub- and Editor. has subornacion. Works, p. an h.-F. stt6or»er, ‘to suborn,' Cot.— 

SUBJACENT, lying beneath. (L.) In Boyle's Works, vol. i. Lat. subornare, to furnish or supply in an underhand way or seCTerly; 
p. 177 (R.) - Lat. subiacent-, stem of pres. part, of subiacere, to lie^ - Lat. sub, under, secretly ; and ornare, to furnish, adorn. Sec Sub^ 
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and Ornament. Der. svbom-er ; subomat-ion, from F. svborHafion, ' 
* a snbor natio n,* Cot. 

SUBFGBNA* a writ commanding a person to attend in court 
under a penalty. (L.) Explained in Minsh6u, ed. 1637; and much 
older. - Lat. sub />aad, under a penalty. — Lat. sub, under ; and paend, 
abl. of poena, a pain or penalty. See Sub- and Pain. Ber. sub^ 
poena, verb. 

SUBSCBIBE, to write underneath, to sign one’s name to. (L.) 
•^And subscribed their names vndre them ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 3 h. 
»>Lat. subscribers, to write under, sign one’s name to. — Lat. sub, 
under; and scribere, to write. See Sub- and Scribe. Ber. sub- 
serib-er; subscript, from the pp. subscriptus; subscript-ion, from O. F. 
soubscription, *a subscription or subscribing,* Cot., from Lat. acc. 
subscriptionem, 

SUBSECTION, an under-section, subdivision of a subject. 
(Hybrid ; L. and ¥., -L.) From Sub- and Section. 
SUBSEQUENT, following after. (L.) In Troil. i. 3. 334, and 
Milton, Samson, 325. — Lat. subsequent-, stem of pres. part, of subsequi, 
to follow close after. — Lat. sub, under, close after ; and sequi, to 
follow. See Sub- and Sequel. Ber. subsequent-ly. 

SUBSERVE, to serve subordinately. (L.) In Milton, Samson, 
57. Englished from Lat. subseruire, to serve under a person. — Lat. 
sub, under ; and seruire ; see Sub- and Servo. Ber. subservi-ent, 
from Lat. subseruient-, stem of pres. part, of subseruire ; subservient-ly, 
subservience. 

SUBSIDE, to settle down. (L.) Phillips, ed. 1 706, has subside, 
subsid-ence. — Lat. subsidere, to settle down. — Lat. sub, under ; and 
sidSre, to settle, allied to sedvre, to sit, which latter is cognate with 
£. sit. See Sub- and Sit. Ber. subsid-ence, from Lat. subsideniia, a 
settli^ down. And see subsidy. 

SUIBSIDIT, assistance, aid in money. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
a Hen. VI, iv. 7. 35, iv. 8. 45. M. E. subsidie. The Crowned King. 
!• 36, pr. in App. to P. Plowman, C-text, p. 525 ; the date of the 
poem is about a. o. 1415. 1 have little doubt that it is derived from 
an old Norman-French subsidie*, though the usual F. form is subside, 
as in Cotgrave and Palsgrave. — Lat. subsidium, a body of troops in 
reserve, aid, assistance. The lit. sense is * that which sits behind or 
in reserve ; * from Lat. sub, under, behind, and sedere, to sit, cognate 
with E. sit ; see Sub- and Sit ; and see Subside. Cf. Lat. pre- 
sidium, ob-sidium, from the same verb. Ber. subsidi-ar-y, from Lat. 
subsidiarius, belonging to a reserve ; subsid-ise, a coined verb, 
SUBSIST, to live, continue. (F.. — L.) In Shak. Cor. v. 6. 73. 

— F. subsister, ‘to subsist, abide ;* Cot. — Lat. subsistere, to stand still, 
stay, abide. — Lat. sub, under, but here used with very slight force ; 
and sistere, orig. to set, make to stand, but also used in the sense to 
stand. Sistere is the causal of stare, to stand ; prob. a reduplicated 
form, put for sti-stere * ; and stare is from ^ ST A, to stand ; see 
Sub- and Stand. Ber. from F.si/bsistence, ‘subsistence, 
continuance,* Cot., from Lat. suhsistentia ; subsist-ent, from the stem 
of the pres. part, of subsistere. 

SUBSOlD, the under-soil. (Hybrid; L. and F., — L.) From 
Sub- and Soil. 

SUBSTANCE, essential part, matter, body. (F.,— L.) M.E. 
substance, substaunce, Chaucer, C.T. 14809. — F. substance, ‘ substance ;* 
Cot.— Lat. substantia, essence, material, substance. — Lat. substanti-, 
crude form of pres. part, of substare, to be present, exist, lit. to stand 
beneath. — Lat. sub, beneath; and stare, to stand, from ST A, to 
stand. See Sub- and Stand. Ber. suhstanti-al, M. E. subsiancial, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 92, 1 . 10, from F. substantiel, from Lat. adj. substan- 
tialis ; substanti-al-ly ; substanti-ate, a coined word. Also substanl-ive, 
M.E. subsiantif, P. Plowman, C.iv. 345, from F.stt6s/an/</(Littr^), from 
Lat. substantiuus, self-existent, that which denotes existence, used of 
the ‘substantive* verb esse, and afterwards extended, as a grammatical 
term, to nouns substantive as distinct from nouns adjective. 
SUBSTITUTE, one person put in place of another. (F.— L.) 
Orig. used as a pp. * This pope may be deposed, and another substi- 
tute in his rome ; * Sir T. M!ore, Works, p. 1427 f. Hence used as a 
verb. ‘ They did also substytute other ;* id. p. 821 d. — F. substitut, ‘a 
substitute ; * Cot. — Lat. substitutus, one substituted ; pp. of substituere, 
to lay under, put in stead of.— Lat. sub, under, in place of; and sta- 
tuere, to place, pp. statutus; see Sub- and Statute. Ber. substitute, 
verb, as above ; substitut-ion, Gower, C. A. iii. 178, 1 . 29, F. substitution 
(C ot.), from L at. a cc. substitutionem. 

SUBSTRATUM, an under stratum. (L.) Lat. substratum, neut. 
of tstbsiratus, pp. of substernere, to spread under. See Sub- and 
Stratum. 

SUBTEND, to extend under or be opposite to. (L.) Phillips, 
ed. 1706, gives subtended and subtense as mathematical terms ; subtense 
is in Blount, ed. i||^ 74 ‘ *** subtendere (pp. subtensus), to stretch 
beneath.— Lat. sub,^ voider; and tenders, to stretch; see Sub- and 
Tend. Ber. subtense, from pp. subtensus. And see hypotenuse. , 


* SUBTER-, under, secretly. (L.) Formed from Lat. sub, under, 
by help of the suffix -ter, which is properly a comparative suffix, as 
in in-ter ; see Int er-, Other. 

SUBTERFUGE, an evasion, artifice to escape censure. (F.,— L.) 
In Bacon, Life of Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 182, 1 . 18. — F. subterfuge, 
‘ti subterfuge, a shift ; ’ Cot. — Low Lat. subter/ugium, a subterfuge 
(Ducange). — Lat. suhterfugere, to escape secretly. — Lat. subter, 
secretly; mdfugere, to flee; see Subter- and Fugitive. 

SUBTERRANEAN, SUBTERRANEOUS, underground. 
(L.) Both forms are in Phillips, ed. 1706. Blount, ed. 1674, has 
subterrany and subterraneous. Both are formed from Lat. subterraneus, 
underground ; the former by adding -an ( « Lat. -anus) after e, the 
latter by changing -ws to -om.s. — Lat. sub, under; and ierr-a, ihe earth; 
with suffix -an-eus. See Sub- and Terrace. 

SUBTLE, fine, rare, insinuating, sly, artful. (F., - L.) Pro- 
nounced [sufl]. The word was formerly spelt without b, but this 
was sometimes inserted to bring it nearer to the Lat. form. We also 
meet with the spellings subtil, subtile. M. E. sotil, sotel, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1056; subtil, id. 2051 ; the Six-text edition has the spellings 
sotil, soiyl, subtil, subtile, sotel, souiil. Group A, 1054, 2049. — O.F. 
sutil, soutil (Burgiiy), later subtil, ‘ subtill,* Cot. — Lat. suhtilis, fine, 
thin, slender, precise, accurate, subtle. p. It is gen. thought that the 
orig. sense of subtilis is ‘ finely woven,’ from sub, beneath ( = closely?), 
and tela, a web. Tela stands for tenia *, from texere, to weave. Sec 
Sub- and Text. Ber. sub/l-y (sometimes subtile-ly), subtle-ness 
(sometimes subtile-ness) ; also subtle-ty or subtil-ty, M. £. soteltee, sotelte, 
P. Plowman, B. xv. 76, from O.F. sotilleU (Littre), also suhtiliU, 
from Lat. acc. suhtilitatem. Iff Note that the pronunciation 
without b agrees with the orig. M. E. form. 

SUBTRACT, to take away a part from the whole. (L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. subtract-us, pp. of subtrahere, to draw away 
underneath, to subtract. — Lat. sub, under; and trahere (pp. tr actus), 
to draw. See Sub- and Trace. Ber. subtract-ion (as if from F. 
subtraction *, not used), from Lat. acc. subtractionem ; subtraci-ive ; 
also subtrahend, in Minsheu, a number to be subtracted, from Lat. 
subtrahend-us, fut. pass. part, of subtrahere. 

SUBURB, SUBURBS, the confines of a city. (L.) Commonly 
used in the pi. form. ‘ The suburbes of the towne Fabyan's Chron. 
c. 2 ig.^La.t.suburbium, the suburb of a town. — Lat. sub, under (here 
near) ; and urli-, crude form of urbs, a town, city ; see Sub- and 
Urban. Ber. suburb-an, from Lat. suburbanm. 

SUBVERT, to overthrow, ruin, corrupt. (F., — L.; or L.) M. E. 
subuerten, W'yelif, Titus, iii. 1 1 . — F. subvertir, ‘ to subvert.* — Lat. 
subuertere (pp. subuersus), to turn upside down, overthrow, lit. to turn 
from beneath. — Lat. sulf, from under; and uertere, to turn. See 
Sub- and Verse. Ber. subvers-ion, F. subversion, ‘ a subversion,* 
Cot., from Lat. acc. subuersionem ; subvers-ive. 

SUCCEED, to follow next in order, take the place of, to pros- 
per. (F., — L.) Better spelt succede. M.E. succeden, Chaucer, C.T. 
8508. — F. succeder, ‘ to succeed ; * Cot. — Lat. succedere (pp. suc- 
cessus), to go beneath or under, follow after. — Lat. sue- (for sub 
before c), under; and cedere, to go; see Bub- and Cede. Ber. 
success, an issue or result, whether good or bad (now chiefly only 
of a good result), as in ‘ good or ill successes Ascham, Schoolmaster, 
pt. i, ed. Arber, p. 35, from O. F, succes, ‘ success,* Cot., from Lat. 
successum, acc. of successus, result, event ; success-ful, success-ful-ly. 
Also success-or, M. E. successour, Rob. of Glouc. p. 507, 1 . 9, F. suc- 
cesseur, from Lat. acc. successorem, one who succeeds; success-ion, 
F. succession, ‘ succession,* Cot., from Lat. acc. successionem ; sue- 
cess-ion-al ; success-ive, F. successif, ‘ successive,* from Lat. suceessiuus ; 
success-ive-ly. Aiso succed-an-e-ous, explained by Phillips, ed. 1706, 
as ‘ succeding, or coming in the room of another,’ from Lat. succe- 
daneus, that which supplies the place of another ; succed-an-e-um, sb., 
neut. of succedaneus. 

SUCCINCT, concise. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. succint- 
us, prepared, short, «mall, contracted; pp. of succinsfere, to gird below, 
tuck up, gird up, furnish. — Lat. swe- (lor sub before c). under, below ; 
and cingere, to gird ; see Sub- and Cincture. Ber. succinct-ly, 
succinct-ness. 

SUCCORY, chico^. (F., — L., — Gk.) ‘Of eykory or succory^ 
Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Helth, b. ii. c. 8. Minsheu gives succory, 
cichory, and chicory. Succory is a corruption of cichory, now usually 
called chicory ; see Chicory. 

SUCCOUR, to assist, relieve. (F., — L.) M. E. socouren. Will, 
of Paleme, 1 186. — O.F. sucurre, soscorre (Burguy), later secourir, as 
in Cotgrave; the change to e is no improvement.— Lat. subeurrere, 
succurrere, to run under, run up to, run to the aid of, aid, succour. 
l.*at. sub, under, up to ; and currere, to run ; see Sub- and Current. 
Ber. succour-er. Also succour, sb., M. E. sucurs, Ancren Riwle, p. 
344, 1 . 9, from O. F. socors, later secours, as in Cotgrave, from Lat. 
>sw6ciiri«s, succursus, pp. of succurrere. 
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SUCCULENT, juicy. (F., -■ L.) In Minsheu, cd. 1627. —F. 
succulent^ ‘succulent;* Cot.««Lat. suceuUntus^ suculentus^ full of juice; 
formed with sudix -lentus from succus, sucu-St juice (the gen. is wed, but 
there is a collateral form with t/-stem, found in the gen. pi. sucuum). 
p. Sucus is prob. cognate with Gk. Ms, juice, sap ; perhaps with E. 
sap; see Opitim and Sap. The root of Lat. sucus is SUK, appearing 
in fluffs (rm. suftvs), to suck, which is cognate with E. Suc]^ q. v. 
SUUCuHB, to yield. (L.) In Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3, 

459* ■•Lat. to lie or fall under, yield. — Lat. sue- (for 

sub before e), under ; and cumbtre, to lie, a nasalised form allied to 
cubare, to lie. See Bub- and Incubus, Incumbent. 

SUCH, of a like kind. (E.) M.E. sivulc, swilc, swilcht miekt suck 
(with numerous other forms, for which see Stratmann). We find 
swule,swilc in Layamon, 31585, 1375; swilch, Reliquiaj Antiquse, i. 
1 31; swich, such, Chaucer, C. T. 3 (see Six-text). It will thus be 
seen that the orig. I was lost, and the final c weakened to ch> The 
forms swulc, swilc are from A.S. swylc, swilc, swelc, such, Grein, ii. 513. 

O. Sax. sulic, O. Fries, selic, selh, sullik, sulch,suk. 4- Du. zulk. -f* 
Icel. slikr, Dan. slig, + Swed. slik ; O. Swed, sa/ii (Ihre). + G. 
soicA ; O. H. G. sollch. + Goth, swaleiks. p. The Goth, swaleihs 
is simply compounded of swa, so, and leiks, like ; and all the Teut. 
forms admit of a similar explanation. Thus such is for so-like, of 
which it is a corruption. See So and Like ; and cf. Whicll. 
SUCK, to draw in with the mouth, imbibe, esp. milk. (E.) 
M. E. souken, Chaucer, C.T. 8326 ; once a strong verb, with pt. t. sek 
or sec, Ancren Riwle, p. 330, 1. 6, pp. i-soke (for i-soken), Trevisa, iii. 
267, 1. 12.— A. S. stican, strong verb, pt. t. sedc, pp. soeen ; Grein, ii. 
492, Matt. xxi. 16, Luke, xi. 27. There is also a form sugars, and 
there is a double form of the Teut. base, viz. SUK and SUG. Of the 
former, we find examples in A. S. siican, E. suck, cognate with Lat. 
sugere. Of the latter, we have examples in A. S. sugars, Icel. sjuga, 
suga (pt. t. saug, pp. sokinn), Dan. suge, Swed. suga, G. saugen, 
O. H. G. sugan ; which is the prevailing type. We find also W. 
sugno, to suck, sug, juice ; Irish sughaitn, 1 suck in, sugh, juice ; 
Gael, sug, to suck, sugh, juice ; cf. Lat. sucus, st 4 ccus, juice, 
p. The root has a double form, SUK and SUG, Fick, i. 801 ; 
and this is best accounted for by supposing them to be both 
extensions from the V SU, to generate, also to express soma- 
juice, as seen in Skt. su (with these senses) and in the Skt. sb. 
s€hma, juice, nectar. This root appears in E. Son, q. v. The words 
succulent, opium, sap, are all related. Der. suck, verb, suck-er, sb. ; 
suck-le, Cor. i. 3. 44, a frequentative form, with the usual suffix 
•le; suck-ldng, M. E. sokling or sokeling, spelt sokelynge in Prompt. 
Parv., formed with dimin. suffix -ing from the form so^tf/ = one who 
sucks, where the -el is the .suffix of the agent (so that it is not a 
parallel form to duck-l-ing, which is merely a double dimin. from duck). 
Also honeysuckle, q.v. ; suc-t-ion, q. v. 

SUCTION, the act or power of sucking. (F., — L.) In Bacon, 
Nat. Hist., § 1 9 1 . — F. suction, ‘ a sucking ; ' Cot. F ormed, as if from 
L. suetio ♦, from suctus, pp. of sugere, to suck ; see Suck. 
SUDATORY, a sweating bath. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1 674. 
Rare. Rich, gives an example from Holyday, Juvenal, p. 224. — Lat. 
sudatorium, a sweating-bath; neut. of sudatorius, serving for sweating. 
— Lat. sudatori-, crude form of sudaior, a sweater. — Lat. sudare, to 
sweat, allied to E. Sweat, q. v.; with suffix -tor of the agent. See 
sudor^c. 

SUDDEN, unexpected, abrupt, hasty. (F., — L.) M. E. sodain, 
soddn, soden, Chaucer, C. T. 4841 ; sodeyrsliche, suddenly. King Ali- 
saunder, 3568. — O. F. sodain, sudain, mod. F. soudain, sudden. Cf. 
Prov. wptament, suddenly (llartsch) ; Ital. suhitano (also suhitaneo). 

Low Lat. suHtanus^, for Lat. subitaneus, sudden ; extended from 
subitus, sudden, lit. * that which has come stealthily,* orig. pp. of subire, 
to go or come stealthily. — Lat. sub, under, stealthily ; and ire, to go, 
from^ I, to go. See Sub- and Itinerant. Der. sudden-ly, -rsess. 

8U6ORIEIC, causing sweat. (F., — L.) *SudoriJich herbs;* 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 706. — F. sudorijique, causing sweat, Cot.— Lat. 
svdorijicus, the same. — Lat. sudors-, crude form of sudor, sweat ; and 
•^eus, making, from/acere, to make. See Sweat and Foot. Der. 
sudorific, sb. ; and see sudatory, 

SUDS, boiling water mixed with soap. (E.) ‘ Sprinkled With 

suds and dish-water ; * Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit without Money, 
A. iii. sc. I. Suds means ‘ things sodden ; ’ and is formed as a pi. 
from sud, derived from the base of sodden, pp. of Seethe, q.v. 
Hence Gascoigne uses suddes metaphorically, in the sense of ‘ worth- 
less things ;* see Gascoigne’s Works, ed. Hazlitt, ii. 310, 1. 9. In the 
suds^m the middle of a wash, is a proverbial expression for being in 
a sulky temper; cf. prov. E. sudded, flooded. Cf. O. Du. zode, a 
seething, boiling, Hexham ; Icel. 906, water in which meat has been 
sodden ; and see Sod. 

SUE, to prosecute at law. (F,,— L.) The orig. sense is merely to 
follow: it was technically us^ as a law-term. Spelt sewe in Pals- 


SUICIDE. 

^ grave. M.E. suen, Wyclif, Matt. viii. 19, 22; also sewen, suxoen, P« 
Plowman, B. xi. 21 ; suwen, Ancren Riwle, p. 208, 1. 5. — O. F. sevre, 
suir, sivir (with several other forms, Burguy), mod. F. suivre, to 
follow. Cf, Viov, segre, seguir (Bartsch), Ital. seguire, to follow.— 
Low Lat. sequere, to follow, substituted for Lat. sequi, to follow ; see, 
the changes traced in Brachet. See Sequence. Der. en-sue, q. v.,. 
pursue ; suit, suite, q. v. 

SUET, the fat of an animal about the kidneys. (F., — L.) M. E. 
suet, * Sw'ete [where «;—«*/], suet (due sillabe), of flesche or fysche 
or oJ)er lyke, Liquarnen, sumen ; * Prompt. Parv. Formed with dimin. 
suffix -et from O. F. seu, suis (also suif, as in mod. F.), suet, fat ; see 
Littrd. Cf. Span, sebo ; Ital. sevo, * tallow, fat, sewet,' Florio. — Lat. 
sebum, also seuum, tallow, suet, grease. Prob. allied to Lat. sapo, 
soim; see Soap. 

SUFFER, to undergo, endure, permit. (F., — I.,.) M. E. sofiren, 
suffren,\ti early use; Chaucer, C.T. 11089; Layamon, 24854 (later, 
text). — O. F, soffrir, suffrir, mod. F. sow^rir. — Lat. sufferre, to un- 
dergo, endure.— Lat. suf- (for sub before /), under; and ferre, to bear, 
cognate with E. hear. See Sub- and Bear (i). Der. suffer-er, 
suffer -ing ; suffer -able ; also suffer-ance or suff-rance, M. E. srjffrance, 
Chaucer, C.T. moo, O. F. soffrance, later souffrance, ‘ suficrance/ 
Cot., from Low Lat. sufferentia (Ducange). 

SUFFICE, to be enough. (F., — L.) M.E. suffisen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 9908. — F. sufiis-, occurring in suffis-ant, stem of pres. part, of 
suffire, to suffice ; cf. M. E. suffsance, sufficiency, Chaucer, C. T. 492, 
from F. suffisanoe, sufficiency. — Lat. sufficere, lit. to make or put under, 
hence to substitute, provide, supply, suffice — Lat. suf- {for sub before 
/), and facere, to make ; see Sub- and Fact. Der. suffici-ent, 
Merch. Ven. i. 3. 1 7, from Lat. sufficient-, stem of pres. part, of sufficere ; 
suffici-ent-ly ; sufficienc-y, Meas. for Meas, i. l . 8. 

SUFFIX, a letter or syllable added to a word. (L.) Modem ; 
used in philology. — Lat. suffixus, pp. of suffigere, to fasten on beneath. 
— Lat. suf- (for sub before/), and figere, to fix ; see Sub- and Fix. 
Der. suffix, verb. 

SUFFOCATE, to smother. (L.) Orig. used as a pp. * May he 
be suffocate* 2 Hen. VI, i. 1. 124. — Lat. suffocatus, pp. of suffocare, to 
choke. Lit. ‘to put something under the gullet, to throttle.*— Lat. 
suf- (for sub- before p), and fauc-, stem of fauces, s. pi., the gullet, 
throat. [The same change from au to 5 occurs in fbcale, a neck- 
cloth.] Perhaps allied to Skt. bhukd, a hole, the head of a fountain, 
Der. suffocat-ion, from F. suffocation, ‘ suffocation,’ Cot., from Lat. 
acc. srffocationem, 

SUFFRAGE, a vote, united prayer. (F., — L.) In Shak. Cbr. 
ii. 2. 142. — F. suffrage, ‘a suffrage, voice;* Cot. — Lat. suffragium, a 
vote, voice, suffrage. Suffragium has been ingeniously explained as 
‘ a broken piece ' such as a pot-sherd, &c., whereby the ancients 
recorded their votes (Vanicek). If this be right, suf- is the usual pre- 
fix ( — 5*/6), and -frdgium is connected with frangere, to break, cognate 
with E. Break. Cf. Lat. nau-frdgium, a ship-wreck. Der. suffrag-an, 
M.E. suffragan, Trevisa, ii. 115, 1. 9, from F. suffragant, ‘a suffra- 
gant, or suffragan, a bishop’s deputy,' Cot., from I.»at. suffragant-, 
stem of pres, part, of suffragari, to vote for, support, assist; but 
suffragan may also represent the Low Lat. suffraganeus, a suffragan 
bish op. 

SUFFUSE, to overspread or cover, as with a fluid. (L.) ♦ Her 

suffused eyes ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. iii. 7. 10. — Lat. suffusus, pp. of suffund^ 
ere, to pour beneath, diffuse beneath or upon. — Lat. suf- (for sub 
before/), and fundere, to pour ; see Sub- and Fuse. Der. suffus- 
ion, from F. suffusion, ‘ a suffusion, or powring upon,’ Cot., from Lat. 
acc. suffusionem. 

SUGAR, a sweet substance, esp. that obtained from a kind ofeane^ 
(F.,— Span., — Arab., — Pers., — Skt.) M.E. si/grc, Chaucer, C.T. 10928 ; 
in P. Plowman, B. v. 122, two MSS. read sucre, of which sugre is a 
weakened form. — F. strere, * sugar ; * Cot. — Span, azuear, sugar. — 
Arab, sakkar, sokkar, sugar ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet., col. 357, Freytag’s 
Arab. Diet. ii. 334 a ; whence, by prefixing the article al, the form 
assokkar, accounting for the prefixed a in the Span. form. — Pers. 
skakar, sugar; Palmer’s Pers. Diet., col. 385. — Skt. qarkard, gravel, 
a soil abounding in stony fragments, clayed or candied sugat; 
Benfey, p. 936. Prob. allied to Skt. karkara, hard ; cf. Lat. calculus, 
a pebble. See Calx. p. From the Pers. shahar are derived Gk. 
adxxop, a&Kxapov, and Lat. saccharum. It is quite a mistake to derive 
F. sucre (a^ Brachet does) from Lat. saccharum directly. See Sao- 
obarine. Der. sugar, verb. Palsgrave ; sugar-y, sugar-cane. 
SUGGEST, to introduce indirectly, hint. (L.) In Shak. Rich. II, 
i. 1. 101, iii. 4. 75.— Lat. suggestus,T>p, of suggerere, to carry or lay 
under, furnish, supply, suggest. — lAt. sug- (for sub before g) ; and 
gerere, to carry ; see Sub- and Jest. Der. suggest-ion, Chaucer, 
C.T. 14727, from F. suggestion, *a suggestion,’ from Lat. acc. sug-* 
gestionem ; suggest-ive, a coined word ; suggest-ive-ly, 
n SUIOIDF^ self-murder; one who dies by his own hand. (F.,-L.); 



SUIT. 


SULTRY. 
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The word was really coined in England, but on a F. model. See note A also called so/#yn#, as explained on the same page. By hym-self as 

T« r* u I sdiynt^ i.e. a lonely person; P. Plowman, B. xii. 205. In the 

Horn, of the Rose, 3897* «o/«m means * sullen,* but in Chaucer, Book 
of the Duchess, 982, and Pari, of Foules, 607, it means * solitaiy * or 

* lonely.* —Q.F. solain, lonely, solitary, of which the only trace I find 
is in Roquefort, where so/am is explained as * a portion served out to 
a religious person,* a pittance, doubtless a portion /or one, E. Miiller 
and Mahn cite Prov. solan, solitary. These Romance forms pre- 
suppose a Low Lat. solanm*, solitary, but it does not occur; how- 
ever, it is a mere extension from Lat. solus, sole, alone ; see Sole. 
Cf. O. F. soUain, solitary (Burguy), which answers, similarly, to a Low 
Lat. soWanus*, Der. sullen-ly, -ness. 

SULLY. to tarnish, spot, make dirty. (E.) M. E. sulUn : whence 
stJ(>)>*”SulHeth, Owl and Nightingale, 1240; pp. yst/Zeds: sullied. 
P. Plowman, Creed, 752, Ancren Riwle, p. 396, 1 . 1.- A.S. sylian, to 
sully, defile with dirt or mud. ‘ Sio sugu hi wile sylian on hire sole 
mfter Caem fSe hio ACwegen biS *«the sow will wallow [lit. sully her- 
self] in her mire qfter she is washed ; yElfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. 
Care, ed. Sweet, c. liv. p. 419, !• *7* The lit. sense is to bemire, to. 
cover with mud ; a causal verb, formed (by regular vowel-change of 
o toy) from A. S. sol, mire, mud, for which see the quotation above. 
Cf. A. S. hyrnet, a hornet, from horn, a horn. + Swed. sUa, to bemire ; 
Dan. sole, to bemire, from sol, mire. + Goth, bisauljan, to sully, 
render impure. + G. suhlen, to sully, sick herum si'ifUen, to wallow ; 
from suhle, slough, mire, M. II. G. sol, sol, niire. p. It thus 
appears that the verb is a denominative from a Teut. sb. sol, signify- 
ing ‘mire.’ This resembles Lat. solum, the ground, but the con- 
nection is by no means certain, since solum seems rather to mean 

* basis ’ or ‘ foundation ’ than mud. The A. S. sol is quite as likely to 
be related to Skt. sara, a pond, lake, and Lat. sal, salt ; see Salt. 
^ It is now the case that the verbs to sully and to soil are almost 
convertible; but it is quite certain they are entirely unconnected. 
The final -y in snll-y is worth noting, as representing the causal ending 
seen in Goth. bisauUj-an, A. S. syl-i-an, 

SULFHUB, brimstone. (L. — Skt.?) M. E. sulphur, Chaucer, IIo. 
of Fame, iii. 418. Introduced, as a term in alchemy, directly from 
Lat. sulphur, also spelt sulfur. Perhaps the Lat. word was bor- 

rowed from Skt. gulvdri, sulphur; the spelling with (from orig. h) 
shews that they cannot be cognate words. Der. sulphur-e-ous, Irom 
Lat. sulphureus or sul/ureus, adj. ; sulphur-ous, from F. sulphureux, 
‘sulphurous,’ Cot., from Lat. adj. sulphurosus or sulfurosus; also the 
coined words sulphur-ic, sulphur-et, sulphur-etl-ed, and sulph-ate (used 
for sulphur-ate), 

SULTAN, an Eastern ruler, head of the Ottoman empire. (F.,— 
Arab.) In Shak. Merch. Yen. ii. i. 26. F. sultan, ‘a sultan or 
souldan.* Cot. — Arab, sultan, victorious, also a ruler, prince ; cf.' 
svitat, dominion; Rich. Diet. pp. 843, 844. p. The word occurs 
early, in the M. E. form soudan, Chaucer, C. T. 4597 ; this is from 
O. F. soudan, souldan, both in Cotgrave, which are corruptions of the 
same Arab. word. It makes no difierence to the etymology. Der. 
sultan-ess, with F. suffix ; sulian-a, from Hal. sultana, icm. of sultano, 
a sultan, from Arab, sultan. 

SULTRY, SWBLTRY, very hot and oppressive. (E.) Sultry 
and sweltry, both in Phillips, ed. 1 706, are the same word ; the latter 
being the fuller and older form. Shak. has sultry, Hamlet, v. 2. loi ; 
also « caused to exude by heat, Macb. iv. 1. 8. The we has 

passed into u, a lesser change than in so from A. S. swa', or in mod. E. 
sword, where the w is entirely lost. The -y ( *= A. S. -ig) is an ad- 
jectival suflix, and sweltr-y is short for swelter-y, formed from the 
verb to swelter. * Sweltrynge or swalterynge, or swonynge, Sincopa,* 
Prompt. Parv. ; where the sense is * a swooning with heat. * Swalieryn 
for hete, or febylnesse, or other cawsys, or swownyn, Exalo, sincopizo,* 
id. p. 481. p. Again, swelter is a frequent, form (with the usual 
sufnx -er) from M.E. swelten, to die, also to swoon away or faint. 

* Swowe or ««/«//«*= swoon or faint, P. Plowman, 13 . v. 154.*- A. S. 

sweltan, to die, Grein, ii. 505. -f Icel. svelta, to die, starve (pt, t. svalt, 
pi. sultu, pp. soltmn). -f Dan. suite. 4> Swed. sviilta. -f Goth, swiltan, 
to die. p. All from Teut. base S WAL'P, to die ; Fick, iii. 

363. This Fick considers as an extension of the base SWAL, to 
swell ; which is supported by the singular fact that the M. II. G. 
swellen, O. H. G. suellan, not only means to swell up, but also to 
swell with disease, and to pine away or starve, which is the usual 
sense of Icel. svelta. See Swell. Y* there 

seems to have been some confusion with the Teut. base SWAL, to 
glow, be hot, from which the E. word has undoubtedly received its 
present sense ; this appears in A. S. swSlan, to bum, M. E. swelen, 
swalen, prov. E. sweal, to waste away under the action of fire, A. S. 
sw6l, heat, with numerous cognates, of which the most notable are 
G. sckwelen, to bum slowly, schwiil, sultry, with the extended forms 
O. H. G. swilizo, heat, swilizdn, to bum slowly. All these are from 
V SWAR, to glow, whence also £. swart, serene, solar ; sec Solar* 
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at the end of the article. In Blawtone’s Commentaries, b. iv. c. 14 
(R.); in the latter sense. Rich, gives a quotation for it, in the 
former sense, from a tr. of Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, b. xiv. 
c. 12 : the first £. translation appeared in 1 749, immediately after its 
appearance in France. Littr^ s£^s that suicide is in Richelet’s Diet, 
in 1759, is ^i^ i^ French by Desfontatnes 

not much earlier (1 738). As remarked under Homicide, the same 
form has two senses, and two sources. 1 . F. suicide, a coined word, 
from Lat. sui, of oneself, gen. case of se, self ; and -cidium, a slaying 
(as in homi-cidium), from eadere, to slay. 2. F. suicide, coined 
from Lat. sui, of oneself, and -cida, a slayer (as in homi-eida), from 
cadere, to slay. p. The Lat. sui, se is connected with Skt. sa, 
Gk. 6, he, and with E. She ; from the pronominal base SA, he. The 
Lat. ecedere is from y SKID, to cut ; see Schism. Der. suicid-al, 
4y. ^ Trench, in bis English Past and Present, observes that 

Phillips notices the word, as a monstrous formation, in 1671, long 
before its appearance in French ; and it is given by Blount, ed. 1674. 
It seems to nave been suggested by the queer words suist, a selfish 
man, and suicism, selfishness, which had been coined at an earlier 
date, and were used by Whitlock in an essay entitled The Grand 
Schismatic, or Suist Anatomised, in his Zootomia, 1654. The word 
is clumsy enough, and by no means creditable to us, but we may 
rightly claim it. Littrd’s objection, that the form of the word is 
plainly French, is of no force. We had the words homi-cide, patri- 
cide, matri-cide, fratri-cide, already in use ; and sui-cide was coined 
by analogy with these, which accounts for the whole matter simply 
enough. It may be added that, though the translator of Montes- 
quieu uses the word, the original has only Vhomicide de soi-metne. 

SUIT, an action at law, a petition, a set, as of clothes. (F., » L.) 
M.E. suite, Chaucer, C. T. 2875, 3242.-' F. suite (also suitte in Cot- 
grave), * a chase, pursuit, suit against, also the train, attendants, or 
followers of a great person ; ’ Cot. — Lat. secta, a following, a sect 
(whence the sense of suite or train) ; in Low Lat. extended to mean a 
suit at law, a series, order, set, a suit of clothes, &c. ; see Ducangc. 
From the base of sequ-i, to follow, as noted under Sect, q. v. Der. 
suit, verb, to clothe, As You Like It, i. 3. n8, also to fit, adapt. 
agree, accord, id. ii. 7. 81, Macb. ii. i. 60; ‘to suit is to agree to- 
gether, as things made on a common plan,* Wedgwood. Also suit-or, 
L. L. L. ii. 34: suit-able, Timon, iii. 6.92, suit-abl-y, suit-able-ness. 
Doublet, suite, q. v. 

SUITE, a train of followers. (F., — L.) ‘ With fifty in their suite 

to his defence ; * Sidney (in Todd’s Johnson ; no reference). F. suite ; 
see further under Suit. 

SULCATED, furrowed, grooved. (L.) *Sulcate, to cast up in 
furrows, to till ; ’ Blount, ed. 1674. Chiefly scientific. • Lat. sulcatus, 
pp. of suleare, to furrow. • Lat. sulcus, a furrow. 

SULKY, obstinate, silently sullen. (E.) The word is rare in old 
books, and the Dictionaries omit it, till we come to Todd’s Johnson, 
where ‘ the sulkiness of my disposition * is quoted from a Letter of 
Gray to Dr. Clarke, a.d. 1 760. It is an incorrect form, and should 
rather be sulken ; it arose from misdividing the sb. sulken-ness as sulke- 
nness, by analogy with happi-ness from happy. See, The sb. appears 
as a-swolhenesse, i.e. sloth, O. Eng. Horn. i. 83, 1 . 25 ; and is not uncom- 
mon in A. S., which also has the true old form of the adj. • A. S. 
solcen, orig. slothful, remiss; in the comp, dsolcen, slothful, remiss, 
lazy, iElfric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 306, 1. ii, p. 340, last 
line; also ii. 220, 1. 23, where it means ‘disgusted.* The sb. dsolcen- 
ftes is quite a common word; see iElf. Horn. i. 602, 1 . 8, ii. 46, 1 . 11, 
ii. 218, 1 . 22, ii. 220, 1 . 21 ; Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 240, 1 . 12 ; 
the sense comes very near to that of mod. £. sulkiness. * Accidiosus, 
vel tediosus, dsolcen ; * Wright’s Yocab. i. 60. Another trace of A. S. 
solcen occurs in the comp, besolcen, used as a pp., with the sense of 
‘ stupefied ; * iElfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. 35, ed. Sweet, 
p. 238, 1 . 3. p. We further know that solcen was the pp. of a 
strong verb seolcan (pt. t. seale, pp. solcen), appearing in the comp. 
dstolcan (pt. t. dsealc, pp. dsolcen), for which Leo refers to JElf. Horn, 
ii. 592, the reference, unluckily, being wrong. We find the verb again, 
spelt dsealcan, in Csedmon, ed. Grein, 2 1 67 ; see Grein, i. 41 . y. There 
is even a cognate O. High G. word, viz. the verb arselhan, Graff, vi. 
ai6, where the prefix ar-e A.S. d-. Thus the Teut. base is SALK, 
answering to an Aryan base SARG. 6. It is remarkable that the Skt. 
stij means * to let loose, abandon,* and the pp. srishta is * abandoned,* 
which comes very near the sense of A. S. solcen, Der. sulki-ness, 
really put for stdken-ness, as explained above. ttr Ettmiiller, p, 
753, gives a form dswoleen, but the MS. has dsolcen. Liber Scint. § 16, 
foL 16 b; also dsolcenysse, id. $ 24, fol. 41^ b. 

SULLEN, gloomily angry, morose. (^., »L.) M. E. solein, solain, 
orig. merely ‘solitary,* then ‘ hating company,* or morose, as explained 
in the Prompt. Parv. *Soleyne of maners, or he that lovythe no 
cumpany, SoUtarius ; ’ Pr. Parv*. A mess of meat /or one person was 
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SUPERABOUND. 

comparative form of swp*, orig, form of sub ; see Sub. Orig. a loca- ' 
tive case of superus, adj., upper ; whence Superior. 4* Gk. hiript 
a^ve ; orig. a locative case of dtrspos, upper, comparative from {tw 6 
(E. ify^) ; see Hyper-, Hypo-. + Skt. u^ru above ; locative of 
Vedic compar. of upa, near, close to. under. See Up, Of. 

Uer. super-ior, supremit in^supir^ble ; s»per-6, su/fr-n-a/. Doublet, 
prefi x. And see swpro-, prefix. 

SUPBRABOUNl), to be more than enough. (F., L.) In 

Cotgrave; and Howell, Famil. Letters, b. iv. let. 39, § 3. F. supir- 
abondir, * to superabound/ Cot. ■■ Lat. superabundan, to be very 
abundant. Lat. super and ahtmdare ; see Super- and Abound. 
Der. superabundance f from F. super abondance^ * superabundance,* Cot., 
Lat. superabundantia ; also superabundant, adj., from the stem of the 
Lat. pres. part. ; su^abundantdy. 

SUFE k ADD, to add over and above. (L.> In Phillips, ed. 
1706; and earlier, see Richardson. Lat. ; see Super- 

and Add. Der. superaddit-ion (not in Cotgrave). 
SUPBRANNUATB, to be disabled by length of years. (L.) 
Bacon has superannate » to live beyond the year, used of annual 
plants ; Nat. Hist. § 448. This is cited by Richardson, who mis- 
spells it. Howell has ‘ superannuated virgin ; ’ Famil. Letters, vol. i. 
let. 12 ; A. D. 1619. Blount, ed. 1674, has both superannate and super* 
annuate. An ill-coined word, prob. suggested by annu*al, annu~ity ; 
Bacon's superannate is countenanced by Low Lat. superannatus, that 
has lived beyond a year ; hence F. suranner^ * to passe or exceed the 
compass of a year; also, to wax very old Cot. Thus superannuate 
is put for superannate ; coined from super, above, and annus, a year. 
See Super- and Annual. Der. superannuat-ion, 

BUPBRB, proud, magnificent. (F., — L.) Quite a late word; in 
Prior, Alma, c. i. 1 . 383. — F. superbe, * proud ; * Cot. — Lat. superbus, 
proud. fi. Lit. * one who thinks himself above others ; * extended 
from super, above, with suffix *bus as in acer*hus from acer. See 
Super-. Der. superb-ly. 

SUPBRCAROO, an officer in a merchant-ship. (Lat. ; and 
Span., — C.) * Supercargo, a person employed by the owners of a 
ship to go a voyage, to oversee the cargo,’ &c. ; Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Partially translated from Span, sobrecargo, a supercargo, by substi- 
tuting Lat. super for Span, sabre, which is the Span, form of the same 
word. See Super- and Cargo. 

1 8UPBRCIX1IOUS, disdainful. (L.) * Supercilious air ; ’ Ben Jon- 
son, Underwoods, xxxii (Epistle to a Friend, Master Colby), 1 . 19. 
Coined with suffix *ous (F. *eun, Lat. -osus) from Lat. supercilium, 
(i) an eyebrow, (2) pride, haughtiness, as expressed by raising the 
eyebrows. — Lat. super, above ; and cilium, an eyelid, lit. ‘ covering * 
of the eye, from ^ KAL, to hide. Cf. Lat. celare, to hide, cella, 
a cell. See Super- and Cell or Hell. Der. supercilious-ly, 
•ness, 

SUPBRBMINBNT, excellent above others. (L.) In Chap- 
man, tr. of Homer, Odys. b. vi. 1 . 305. — Lat. supereminent’, stem of 
pres. part, of supereminere, to be eminent above others. See Super- 
and Bminent. Der. supereminence, from F. super eminence, ‘ super- 

e minen ce,* Cot., from Lat. supereminentia. 
SUPBRBROGATIOH, doing more than duty requires. (L.) 
‘Works of supererogation;* Articles of Religion, Art. 14 (1562). 
From Low Lat. supererogatio, that which is done beyond what is 
due.— Lat. supererogatus, pp. of supererogare, to pay out beyond what 
is expected. — Lat. super, above, beyond ; e, out ; and rogare, to ask. 
The Lat. ^rogur#*tolay out, expend money (lit. to ask out, require). 
See Super-, B-, and Rogation. 

SUPBRBXOBIiLBNT, very excellent. (L. ; and F., - L.) 
Used by Spenser in a postscript to a letter to G. Harvey (R.) — Lat. 
su^r, above ; and O. F. excellent ; see Super- and Excellent. 
8UPBRPICIBS, the surface of a thing. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627 ; and in Cotgrave, to translate F. superjicie and surface. — Lat. 
supe^eies, upper face, surface. — Lat. super*, above ; and /aci>s, a face ; 
see Super- and Pace. Der. supeffici*al, from Y .superjiciel, ‘ super- 
ficial!/ Cot., from Lat. superfidalis ; euperfici*al*ly, ’ness ; also super* 
fiei*al'i*ty, spelt superfieialyte in Palsgrave, from O. F. superJiciaUU, 
recorded by P alsgr ave. Doublet, surface, 

SUPBl^INB, extremely fine. (L. ; and F., - L.) ‘ Many 

inuentions are so superfine;'* Gascoigne, Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 50; 
also in Steel Glas, &c., ed. Arber, p. 31. Coined from super and 
fine ; see Super- and Fine (1). 

; SUPERFLUOUS, excessive. (L.) * Superfluous eating of 

bankettyng meates;* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 18. 
[Palsgrave gives superflue as an E. word, from F. superflu, super- 
fluous.] Englished from Lat. superfluus, overflowing. Lat. super, 
over; and fluere, to flow ; see Super- and Fluent. Der. super* 
fiuous-ly; super flu-i*ty, M.E. superfluite, Gower, C. A. ii. 201, 1 . ai, 
from F, superfluiU, ‘superfluity/ Cot,, from Lat. acc. superflui* 
Mem, r < 
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> SUPERHUMAN, more than human. <L. ; <i«</F., — L.) Spelt 
superhumane in Phillips, ed. 1706. ^Coined from Super- and 
Human. 

SUPERIMPOSE, SUPERINCUMBENT, SUPERIN- 
DUCB ; see Super- and Impose, Incumbent, Induce. 
SUPERINTENDENT, an overseer. (F., — L.) In Minshet;, 
ed. 1627. — F. superintendant, *a superintendent,' Cot. — Lat. super* 
intendent*, stem of pres. part, of super intender e, to superintend. — Lat. 
super, over, above; and intendere, to attend to, apply the mind. 
See Suiter- and Intend. [The verb superintend is directly from 
the Latin.] Der. sttperintendenee, from F. superintendence, * a super- 
intendency,* Cot. 

SUPERIOR, higher in rank, &c. (F.,-L.) Now spelt so as to 
resemble Latin ; spelt superyour in Palsgrave. — F. super ieur, * su- 
periour,* Cot. — Lat. superiorem, acc. of superior, higher, comp. , of 
superus, high, which is itself an old comp, form from sub {sup*y. 
Hence $up*er*ior is a double comparative ; see Super- and Sub-. 
Der. superior*i*iy, Jrom F. superiority, ‘superiority.’ Cot., from Low 
Lat. acc. superiorilatem, 

SUPERliATrVB, superior, extreme, supreme. (F.,-L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. superlatif, * superlative,’ Cot. - IjoS., superla* 
tiuus, superlative, as a gram, term. — Lat. svperlat*us, excessive; with 
suffix -11/1/5 ; lit. ‘ carried beyond/ exaggerated. — Lat. super, beyond ; 
and latus, carried, or borne. Lotus *« tlatus*; see Super- and 
Tolerate. Der, super lative*ly. 

SUPERNAL, placed above, heavenly. (F.. - L.) ‘ Supernal 

judge ; * K. John, ii. 112. — F. supernel, ‘ supemall/ Cot. As if from 
Low Lat. supernaiis *, not in use ; formed by suffix *alis from supern-vs, 
upper, extended by help of suffix -m/s from super, above ; see 
Super-. 

SUPERNATURAL, miraculous. (F., « L.) In Macb. i. 3. 30 ; 
and in Palsgrave. — F. supernaiurel, ‘ supernatural! ; * Cot. See 
Super- and Natural. Der. supernatural-ly, 
SUPERNUMERARY, above the necessary number. (F.,-L.) 
In Cotgrave. — F. supernumeraire, ‘ supernumerary/ Cot. — Lat. super* 
numerarius, excessive in number. — Lat. super, beyond ; and numer*us, 
number ; see Super- and Number. 

SUPERSCRIPTION, something' written above or without. 
(F., — L.) M. E. svperscriptioun, Henrysouti, Complaint of Creseide, 
last stanza but one. — F. superscription, ‘ a superscription ; * Cot. — 
Low Lai. super scriptionem, acc. of supeneriptio, a writing above, Luke, 
xxiii. 38 (Vulg.) — Lat. superscriptus, pp. of stiperscribere, to write 
above. — Lat. super, above ; and scribere, to write ; see Super- and 
Scribe. ^ The verb superscribe is coined directly from Lat, 
super scribere. 

SUPERSEDE, to displace by something else, to come in place 
of something else. (F., — L.) The word has much changed its 
meaning, both in Lat. and E. Supersede in old authors means to 
desist, forbear, stay proceedings, &c. Thus Rich, quotes from the 
State Trials, 19 Hen. VIII, an. 1528: ‘ He [Hen. VlllJ desired the 
bishop of Paris to certify Francis, that if the Pope would supersede 
from executing his sentence, until he had indifferent [impartial] 
judges sent who might hear the business, he would also supersede 
from the executing of what he was deliberated to do in withdrawing 
his obedience from the Roman see.' ‘ Supersede, to suspend, demurr, 
put off or stop an affair or proceeding, to countermand ; ’ Phillips. 
Thus, the sense was to stay a proceeding, whence, by an easy 
transition, to substitute some other proceeding for it. A writ of 
supersedeas is, in some cases, a writ to stay proceedings, and is men- 
tioned in P. Plowman, C. iii. 187, on which see my note. — O. F. 
superseder, snperceder (mod. F. supersider), * to surcease, leave offj 
give over ; * Cot. — Lat. supersedere, pp. supersessus, lit. to sit upon, 
also to preside over, to forbear, refrain, desist from. — Lat. super, 
above ; and sedere, cognate with E. sit. See Super- and Sit. 
Der. supersession, from O. F. supersession, * a surceasing, giving oyer, 
the suspension of an accompt upon the accomptant’s humble suit;’ 
Cot. — Lat. supersessionem^, acc. of supersessio*, not used, but regu- 
larly formed from supersessus, pp. of supersedere. Doublet, sur* 
cease, q. v. 

SUPERSTITION, excessiveness in religious worship or belief. 
(P'., — L.) Skelton has supersticyons, s. pi., Philip Sparowe, 1 . 1350 ; 
the adj. superstitious occurs in Acts, xvii. 22, in the Bible of 1551 and 
in the A. V. ; also, spelt supersticious, in Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, 
pt. iii. How the bishop Amphiorax, &c. — F. superstition, ‘ supetatli 
tion ; ’ Cot. — Lat. superstitionem, acc. of superstitio, a standing still 
over or near a thing, amazement, wonder, dread, religious scruple. —» 
Lat. superstiti*, crude form of superstes, one who stands near, a wit- 
ness. — Lat, super, near, above ; and stdtum, supine of sistere, causal 
of stare, to stand, which is cognate with E. stand. See Super- and 
Stand. Der. superstiti-ous, as above, from F. super stitieux, ‘ super- 
istitious/ Cot., from Lat. adj. super stitiosus; supersiiti*ous 4 y, 
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SUPEBSTBUCTUKE, the upper part of a building. (L.) 
* In som places, as in Amsterdam, tne foundation costs more than 
the superstructure \* Howell, Famil. Letters, vol, i. sect. 2. let. 15, 
M^i, 1622. From Super- and Structure. 

StTPEHVENE, to occur or happen in consequence of, to oc- 
cur, happen. (L.) * Supervening follies ; * Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 4 
<R.) — Lat. superuenirit to come , upon or over, to come upon, to 
follow ; pp. superuentus. «• Lat. super, over, upon, near ; and 
venire, to come, cognate with E. come. See Super- and Ven- 
ture or Come. Der. supervent • ion, regularly lormed from the 
pp. superuentus. 

SUPEBVISE, to inspect, oversee. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2. 
135. — Lat. supet, above ; and uisere, to survey, formed from uis-um, 
supine of uidere, to see. See Super- and Visit or Vision. Der. 
supervise, sb., Hamlet, v. 2. 23 ; supervis-or, Oth. iii. 3. 395 (First 
Quarto) ; supervision, ibid. (Folio editions) ; supervis»nl. 

SUPINE, lying on one’s back, lazy. (L.) Sir T. Browne has 
supinity, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 5, § 3. ‘ Supine felicity ;* Dryden, As- 
trsea, 107. •-Lat. supinus, backward, lying on one's back ; extended, 
with suffijt inus, from sup *, orig. form of suh, under, below ; hence, 

downward. Cf. sup-er, from the same source. So also Gk. vrrrtos, 

bent backwards, backward, lying on one’s back, from vrr 6 , under. 
See Sub-. Per. supine, sb., as a grammatical term, Lat. supinum, 
of which the applied sense is not very obvious ; supine-ly, supine-ness ; 
also supin-iiy, as above, prob. obsolete. 

SUPPER, a meal at the close of a day. (F., — O. Low G.) 
M. E. soper, super; spelt super, liavelok, 1762. — O.F. soper, super, 
later souper, *a supper;* Cot. It is the innn. mood used as a sub- 
stantive, exactly as in the case of dinner, — O. F. soper, super, later 
souper, to sup, to eat a meal of bread sopped in gravy, &c. Cf. O. F. 
sope, supe, later soupe, ‘ a sop, a piece of bread in broth, also pot- 
tage or broth, wherein there is store of sops or sippets,* Cot.— 

Low G. supen, to sup or sip up; Icel. supa, Swed. supa, to sup; 
cognate with E. Sup, q.v. 

SUPPIiANT, to take the place of, displace, undermine. (F.,— L.) 
M.E. supplanten, Gower, C. A. i. 239, 1 . 11. — F. supplanter, ‘to suj)- 
plani, root or trip up;’ Cot. — Lat. suppl antar e, .io put something 
under the sole of the foot, to trip up the heels, overthrow. — I^t. 
sup- (sub) ; and planta, the sole of the foot, also a plant. See Sub- 
and Plant. Der. supplam-er, spelt supplantor in Gower, C. A. i. 
264. 1. 6. 

BUPPliE, pliant, lithe, fawning. (F.,— L.) M. E. soufde, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 203 ; Rob. of GIoiic. p. 223, 1 . 15. — F. souple, spelt soupple 
in Cotgrave, who explains it by ‘supple, limber, tender, pliant’ 
— Lat. supplicem, acc. of supplex, in the old orig. sense of ‘ bending 
under,* hence submissive, which is the usual sense in Latin. The 

0. F. soplier also kept the orig. sense, though the classical Lat. sup- 
plicare only means to beseech ; hence Co^rave has ‘ sousplU, bent or 
bowed underneath, subject unto.* p. The formation of souple 

' from supplicem is precisely like that of E. double from duplicem, treble 
from triplicem, simple from simplicem, &c. 7. The Lat. supplex 

is from sup- (sub) and the base plec-, as seen in plec-t-ere, to fold, 
which is from V FLAK, to plait, fold. See Sub- and Ply ; also 
Supplicate. Der. supple-ness. 

8UPPI1EMENT, that which supplies, an addition. (F., — L.) 
In Skelton, Garl. of Laurell, 4i5.»F. supplement, ‘a supplement;* 
Cot. — Lat. supplementum, a supplement, filling up.— Lat. supple-re, to 
fill up ; with suffix -men-tum.^LgX. sup- (sub), up ; and plere, to fill; 
see supply. Der. supplement-al, supplement-ar-y. 

SUPPLIANT, entreating earnestly. (K.,-L.) In Rich. II, v. 
3. 75. — F. suppliant, ‘ suppliant ; ’ Cot. ; pres. pt. of supplier, ‘ humbly 
to pray,' id. — Lat. supplicare, to supplicate; see SuppUoate. 
Doublet, supplicant, 

SUPPLICATE, to entreat. (L.) In Blount, ed. 1674 ; seems 
to be quite a late word, though supplication, spelt supplicacion, is in 
Gower, C. A. iii. 348, 1 . 12, and supplicant in Shak. Complaint, 276. 
••Lat. supplicat-us, pp. of supplicare, to supplicate. — Lat. svpplic-, 
stem of supplex, bending under or down, hence beseeching, suppliant; 
see Supple. Der. supplic ant, from the stem of the pres. pt. of 
suj^licari; supplicat-or-y ; supplicai-ion (as above), from F. sup- 
plication, ‘ a supplication,' Cot., from Lat. acc. supplicationem. Also 
suppliant, q^. 

supply, to fill up a deficiency. (F.,-L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. 

1, I. 38. Levins (1570) spells it supploy, and Huloet has supploye,^ 
F. supplier, ‘to supply;* Cot. — Lat. supplere, to fill up. — Lat. sup- 
(sub), up ; and plere, to fill ; see 8ub- and Plenary. Der. supply, 
sb., Hamlet, ii. 2. 24 ; and see supple-ment, 

SUPPORT, to endure, sustain. (F.,— L.) M.E. supporten, 
"Wyclif, 2 Cor. xi. i. — F. supporter, ‘to support;’ Cot. — Lat. sup- 
portare, to carry, bring, or convey to a place ; in Low Lat., to endure, 
sustain. — Lat. sup- (sub), near; and portaret to carry; see Sub- and. 


’Port (i). Der. support, sb., M.E. support, Gower, C.A. iii. 193, 
1 . II, from F. support, ‘a support,' Cot.; support-er, supporl-ahk, 
support-abl-y, 

SUPPOSE, to assume as true, imagine. (F., — L., and Gk.) M. E. 
supposen, Chaucer, C.T. 6368.— F. supposer, ‘ to suppone, to put, lay, 
or set under, to suborn, forge ; also to suppose, imagine ;’ Cot.— F. 
sup-, prefix = Lat. sup- (sub), prefix, under; and F. poser, to place* 
put. Thus the orig. sense is * to lay under, put under,* hence to 
substitute, forge, counterfeit ; all of which are senses of Lat. sup- 
ponere, p. The F. poser is not from Lat. ponere, but from Gk., 
though it (with all its compounds) took up the senses of Lat. ponere. 
See further under Pose ; and note Cotgrave’s use of the verb to 
suppone, now obsolete. Der. suppos-er, suppos-able; but not sup- 
position, q. V. 

SUPPOSITION*, an assumption, thing supposed. (F.,— L.) In 
Shak. Merch. Ven. i. 3. 18. — F. supposition, omitted by Cotgrave, but in 
use in the 14th cent. (Littre). — Lat. suppositionem, acc. of suppositioi 
properly ‘ a substitution,* but extended in meaning according to the 
extension of meaning of the verb supponere (pp. suppositus) from 
'which it is derived. — Lat. sup- (sub), under, near; and ponere, to 
place; sec Sub- and Position. Der. supposit-it-i-ous, spurious, 
substituted, from Lat. suppositicius, formed with suffix -ic-i-us from 
supposit-, stem of pp. of supponere, of which one sense was ‘ to sub- 
stitute.* Also supposit-or-y, as in ‘ suppositoryes are used where the 
pacyent is weake,* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. 5, from Lat. 
suppositorius, that which is placed underneath. 

SUPPRESS, to crush, keep in, retain, conceal. (L.) The 
instance of suppressed, cited by Rich, from Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, 
pt. ii. The Answer of Ethiocles, is not to the point ; it is clearly an 
error for surprised. For the verb suppress, see Palsgrave. — Lat. sup- 
pressus, pp. of supprimere, to press under, su|mress. — Lat. sup- (sub), 
under ; and premere, to press ; see Sub- and PreSB. Der. suppress- 
or, Lat. suppressor; suppress-ion, printed supression in Sir T. More, 
p. 250 f, from F. suppression, ‘suppression,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. sup- 
pressionem. Also suppress-ive, a coined word. 

SUPPURATE, to gather pus or matter underneath. (L.) In 
Minsheu. ed. 1627. — Lat. suppuratus, pp. of suppurare, to gather pus 
underneath. — Lat. sup- (sub), beneath ; and pur-, stem oi' pus, matter; 
see Sub- and Pus. Der. suppuration, from F. suppuration, ‘a sup- 
puration,* Cot., from Lat. acc. suppurationem; suppurat-ive, adj., from 
F. suppuratif, * suppurative,' Cot., a coined word. 

SUPRA-, prefix, above. (L.) Lat. supra-, prefix ; from supra, 
adv. and prep., short for superd, the orig. form, Lucretius, iv. 674 ; 
orig. abl. fern, ofsuperus, adj., above. — Lat. sr/per, above; see Super-, 
Sub-. 

SUPRAMUNDANE, situate above the world. (L.) ‘ Supra- 

mundane deities ; * Waterland, Works, i. 86 (R.) ; and in Blount, ed. 
1674. A coined word; from Supra- and Mundane. ^ Simi- 
larly formed is supralapsarian, antecedent to the fall, from supra, 
above, and laps-um, acc. of laps-us, a fall ; with suffix -arian ; see 
Iiapse. 

SUPREME, greatest, most excellent. (F., — L.) Accented 
supreme. Cor. iii. i. no; usually K. John, iii. i. 155. — F. 

omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the i6th cent, (Littr^); 
now written swpreme. — Lat. supremus, supreme, highest. Put for 
supra-imus *, formed with superl. suffix -i-mus (Aryan -ya-mans) from 
supra, short for super a (supara*), a form cognate with Skt. vpara, 
E. upper, a comparative form from supa * *= Skt. upa, represented in 
Lat. by sub-, under, though the orig. sense is %tp. Thus supremus 
answers to an Aryan type s-upa-ra-ya-mans ♦, with both compar. and 
superl. affixes. See Sub- and Up. Der. supreme-ly ; also suprem- 
a-cy, K. John, iii. 1. 156, from suprimatie (Littre, not in Cotgrave), a 
word arbitrarily formed on the model of primacy (Low Lat. primatia) 
from primate. 

SUR- (i), prefix. (L.) Put for sub- before r following ; see Sub-. 
Only in sur-reptitious and sur-rogate. 

BUR- (2), prefix. (F., — L.) F. sur, prep., contr. from Lat. super, 
upon, above. Exx. sur-cease, sur-ckarge, sur-face, &c. 

SURCEASE, to cease, to cause to cease. (F.,— L.) It is obvious, 
from the usual spelling, that this word is popularly supposed to be 
allied to cease, with which it has no etymological connection. It is 
a monstrous corruption of sursis or sursise, and is etymologically 
allied to supersede. It was very likely misunderstood from the first, 
yet Fabyan spells the word with s for c, correctly. * By whiche 
reason the kyngdome of Mercia surseased, that had contynued from 
their firste kynge ;* Fabyan, Chron. c. 171, § 5. 6. But the verb 

is really due to the sb. surcease, a delay, cessation, which was in use 
as a law-term, and prob. of some antiquity in this use, though I do 
not know where to find an early example. It occurs in Shak. Macb, 
i. 7. 4, and (according to Richardson) in Bacon, Of Church Govern-^. 
} ments ; Nares cites on example from Danett’s tr. of Comines (pub-i 
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lished in 15^6 and i6oo).-»F. sursis, masc., st/r$i$ef fern., * surceased J 
intermitted ;* Cot. The word was also us^ as a sb. (prob. in Law 
•F .) ; Littrd explains it by * delay,’ wd says it was a law-term ; he 
also quotes * pendant ce sKr«i«*** during this delay, from Segur, Hist, 
'de Nap. x. a. Sursis is the pp. of iwrseo/r, * to surcease, pawse, 
intermit, leave off, give over, delay or stay for a time,’ Cot. — Lat. 
tupersedere^ to oreside over, also to forbear, refrain, desist from, omit; 
see Superseae. The word also appears in F. as supersMer, spelt 
also mperceder in Cotgrave, and explained by * to surcease, leave off, 
give over.* This shews that, not only was sttreease in E. connected 
in the popular mind with cease, but that, even in F., supersider was 
similarly connected with Lat. eedere, from which cease is derived. 
jDer. surcease, sb., really the older word, as shewn above. 

SlJRCB[AB.GiE, an overload. (F.,<»L.) *A surcharge, or 
greater charge;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 228.-?". surcharge, ‘a sur- 
charge, or a new cha^e ; * Cot. F. sur, from Lat. super, over ; and 
charge, a load ; see Sur- (2) and Charge. Der. surcharge, vb., 
from F. surcharger, * to surcharge ; * Cot. 

SURD, inexpressible by a rational number or having no rational 
root. (L.) Cotgrave translates nombre sourd by * a surd number.* 
A term in mathematics, equivalent to irrational, in the math, sense. — 
Lat. surdus, deaf; hence, deaf to reason, irrational. The word is 
frequently applied to colours, when it means dim, indistinct, dull ; 
thus surdus color st a dim colour, Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. xxxiii. c. 5. 
So likewise Lat. sordero’^io be dirty; allied to E. swart and swarthy', 
see Swart. Der. surd, adj., irrational ; absurd, q.v. 

SURE, certain, secure. (F., — L.) See Trench, Select Glossary. 

M. E. si 4 r. Will, of Palerne, 973 ; seur. Seven Sages, ed. Weber, 
2033. — O.F. oldest form segur (Burguy); mod. F. sur.— 

Lat. securus, secure, sure; see Secure. Der. sure, adv., suredyx 
sure-ty, M. E. sevrte. Will, of Palerne, 1493, also suretee, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4663, from O. F. seurte, segurtet, from Lat. acc. securitatem. 
Hence sure-ti-ship, Prov. xi. 15. 

SURE, the foam made by the rush of waves on the shore. (E.) 
This is an extremely difficult word, being disguised by a false 
spelling; the r is unoriginal, just as in the word hoarse, which is 
similarly disguised. The spelling surf is in Defoe, Robinson Cnisoc, 
ed. 1719, pt. i, in the description of the making of the raft. *My 
Raft was now strong enough ... my next care was . . . how to pre- 
serve what I laid upon it from the Surf of the Sea.* But the earlier 
spelling is suffe, with the sense of ‘ rush,’ in a remarkable passage in 
Hackluyt’s Voyages, ed. 1598, vol. ii. pt.i. p. 227, where we are told 
that certain small rafts are carried to the shore by the force of the 
in-rushing wave ; * the Suffe of the Sea setteth her [the raft’s] lading 
dry on land.’ p. This suffe is, I believe, a phonetic .spelling of the 
word usually spelt sough, i. e. ‘ rush ’ or ‘ rushing noise ; ’ see sough o* 
the sea in Jamieson, who also spells it souf and souch. [We may here 
note that Halliwcll gives sough, a drain, with the remark that it is 
pronounced suff\ this is a different word, but exemplifies the change of 
pronunciation.] The word sough is properly Northumbrian, and has 
lost a w after the s; the Middle-P)nglish spelling is swough or swow, in 
the sense of ‘ rush,* or ‘rushing sound.* ‘For swoughe of his dynttes’ = 
for the rushing sound of his blows; Morte Arthure, 1127. But it 
was particularly used of the swaying or rushing of the sea ; * with the 
ewoghe of the see *= with the swaying motion [surf] of the sea; id. 
759. Halliwell notes prov. E. swowe, * to make a noise, as water 
does in rushing down a precipice ; also, to foam or boil up,* &c. 
Cf. * swowynge of watyre,* rushing of water, accompanied by noise ; 
Morte Arthure, 931. y* The M.E. verb swowen or swo^en answers 
to A. S, swdgan, to make a rushing noise, &c., treated of under 
Swoon, q. V. The derived sb. in A. S. took the form sweg (with 
vowel-change from 6 to 4 ), and this word answers in force, though 
not in form, to E. sough. Even the verb has a secondary form 
swegan, with much the same sense as the primary verb swogan. In 
Luke, xxi. 25, we might almost translate swig by surf\ * for gedre- 
fednesse s&s swiges and y))a* = for confusion of the sound [surf] of 
the sea and waves ; Lat. prse confusione sonitus maris. In uElfric’s 
Horn. i. 566, 1 . 7, we have ; * com se6 sil* fserlice swegende' which 
Thorpe translates by ‘the sea came suddenly sounding ;' but it rath^ 
means rushing in, as appears by the context. In .^Ifric’s Horn. i. 
562, 1. 14, we read that a spring or well of water ‘ swegde ut' 
i.e. rushed out, or gushed forth, rather than ‘sounded out,* as 
Thorpe translates it. 8. There is thus plenty of authority for 
the use of M.E. sough with the sense of ‘rush* or ‘noisy gush,’ which 
will well explain both Hackluyt’s suffe and mod. E. su^. I believe 
this will be found to be the right explanation. c. We may 
connect sj/;/with Norweg. sog in some of its senses, viz. (i) a noise, 
tumult, rushing sound; and (2) a current in a river, the inclination 
of a river-bed, where the stream is swift, i.e. a rapid. [This is 
distinct from Norweg. sog in the sense of ‘ sucking.’] ^ The 
ysual explanation of surf from E. surflot st^per-fluctus], ‘ the 
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rising of billow upon billow, or the interchanged swelling of severall 
waves,* as in Cotgrave, is unlikely ; for (1 ) it interprets/ avS equivalent 
to a whole word, viz. F. Jlot, and (2) it is contradicted by Ae form 
suffe, which involves no r at all. 

SURFACE, the upper face of anything. (F.,— L.) In Minsheu, 

ed. 1627.— F. surface, ‘the surface, the superficies;* Cot. Not 
directly derived from Lat. superficies, but compounded of F. sur 
(from Lat. super, above), and face (from Lat. faciem, acc. of facies, 
the face); see Sur- (2) and Face. However, it exactly corresponds 
to Lat, superficies, which is compounded in like manner of super and 
fac ies. Hence the words are doublets. Doublet, superficies, 
SURFEIT, excess in eating and drinking. (F., — L.) M.E, 
surfet, P. Plowman, A. vii. 352 ; surfait, id. B. vi. 267.-0. F. sorfait, 
excess (Burguy) ; orig. pp. of sorfaire, later surfaire, ‘ to overprise, to 
hold at an overdeer rate ; * Cot. — O. F. sxtr, F. sur, from Lat. super, 
above; and F. fait (pp. oifaire), from Lat./ac/ws (pp. of facere), to 
make, hence, to hold, deem. See Sur- (2) and Fact. Der. surfeit, 
verb, spelt surfet in Palsgrave ; surfeit-ing, sb. 

SURQE, the swell of waves, a billow. (L.) The orig. sense was 
‘a rising* or rise, or source. ‘All great ryuers are gurged and 
assemblede of diuers surges and springes of water ; ' Berners, tr. of 
Froissart, vol. i. c. i (R.) ‘ Thus with a surge of tcarcs bedewde ;* 

Turbervile, The Louer to his carefull Bed (R.) ‘ Surge of the see, 
uague;* Palsgrave. Coined directly from Lat. surgere, to rise ; prob. 
suggested by O. F. sourgeon, ‘ the spring of a fountain, or the rising, 
bojding, or sprouting out of water in a spring,* Cot., which is like- 
wise derived from tne same Lat. verb. The proper F. sb. is source^ 
E. source ; see Source. j^. The Lat. surgere makes pt. t. sur- 
rexi, shewing at once that it is contracted from surrigere*; from 
Lat. swr- (for .ws- or sub before r), and regere, to rule, direct ; thus 
the orig. sense was ‘ to direct or take one’s way from under,’ hence 
to rise up. See Sub- and Regent. Der. surge, verb, surg-y. 
Also (from surgere) in-surg-ent, re~surrect~ion, source, resource, sortie. 
SURGEON, a chirurgeon, one who cures diseases by operating 
upon the patient. (F.,- L., — Gk.) A very early corruption of 
chirurgeon. M. E. surgien, P. Plowman, B. xx. 308; surgeyn, sur gen, 
id. C. xxiii. 310, 313 ; spelt cirurgian, Rob. of Glouc. p. 566, last 
line. — O. F. cirurgien, serurgicn, a surgeon; see Littr^, s. v. cAiVi/r- 
giVw. — O.F. cirurgie, later chirurgie, surgery; with suffix -tf»*«LaU 
•anus. See further under Surgery, 

SURGERY, the art practised by a surgeon, operation on a 
patient. (F., — L., — Gk.) M.E. surgerie, Chaucer, C. T, 415. A 
singular corruption of O. F. cirurgie, sirurgie, later form chirurgie, 
surgery. We have, in fact, turned cirurgy or sirurgy into surgery, 
Low Lat. chirurgia. - Gk. ^ working with the hands, 

handicraft, skill with the hands. — Gk. from x*V* hand; 

and ipyuv, to work, allied to E. work; see Chirurgeon, Chiro- 
graphy, and Work. Der. surgeon, short for cirurgien, old form of 
chirurgeon. The corruption was helped out by the contraction 

of O. F. cirurgien to M. E. surgien. There is no evidence to shew 
that surgery is short for surgeon^ry ; it seems to have been rather, 
as above said, entirely a corruption of O. F. cirurgie, and due to no 
other form. Der. surgi-c-al, short for chirurgical, formed with suffix 
•nl (F. •el, Lat. -alis) from Low Lat. chirugic-us, an extended form of 
Low Lai. chirurgus ssGk. x«*pwp7<>s» working with the hand, skilful; 
hence surgi-c-al-ly. • 

SURDOIN, the upper part of a loin of beef. (F.,— L.) Fre- 
quently spelt sirloin, owing to a fable that the loin of beef was 
knighted ‘by one of our kings in a fit of good humour;* seeJohn.son. 
The ‘king’ was naturally imagined to be the merry monarch 
Charles 11 , though Richardson says (on no authority) that it was ‘ so 
entitled by King James the First.* Both stories are discredited by 
the use of the orig. F. word surlonge in the fourteenth century » see 
Littrc. Indeed, Wedgwood actually cites ‘A surloyn beeff, yii.d.' 
from an account of expenses of the Ironmonger’s Company, temp. 
Henry VI; with a reference to the Athenwum, Dec. 28, 1867. — F. 
surlonge, *a sirloin,* Hamilton; see Littre for its use in the 14th 
cent. — F. sur, from Lat. super, above, upon; and longe, a loin; see 
Quper- and Iioin. 

SURIjY, morose, uncivil. (Hybrid; F., — L. ; with E. suffix.) 
In Shak. K. John, iii. 3. 42 ; &c. ‘The orig. meaning seems to have 
been sir-like, magisterial, arrogant. “ For shepherds, said he, there 
doen leade As hordes done olher-where . . . Sike syrlye shepheards 
han we none ;** Spenser, Sheph. Kal. July, 185-203. lial. sigrwregg- 
tare, to have the mastery, to domineer ; signoreggevole, magisterim, 
haughty, stately, surly ; Altieri. Faire du grohis, to be proud or 
surly, to take much state upon him ; Cotgrave :* — Wedgwood. I give 
the quotation from Cotgrave slightly alttred to the form in which it 
stands in ed. 1660. As to the spelling, it is remarkable that while 
Spenser has syrlye, the Glosse to the Sheph. Kal.. by E. K. has *surly, 
, stately and prowde.’ The spelling with u may have been due ta 
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* supposed connection with F. sur, above. Cotgrave also has: *Sour‘^ 
eilleuxt , . . surly f or proud of countenance ; * with other examples. 
Levins (1570) has; ‘6Vr/>, imperiosus;* col. 100. 1 . 30. It is thus 
clear that surly is a misspelling for sirly^sMikt, compounded of 
Sir and Xiike, q.v. The change of sense from proud, stately, 
imperious, to that of rude, uncivil, is but slight ; and the sense of 
the word being once somewhat changed for the worse, it has never 
recovered its orig. force. <[f A suggested derivation from M. E. 
si/r, sour, is unlikely: sur is quite an early spelling, and soon became 
soi/r, whilst sourly in the 16th century was an adverb^ as now, 
with quite a different vowel-sound from that in surly or s*r/y. On 
the other hand, the words hamsly^ lovely ^ manly, are similarly formed, 
being likewise adjectives^ not adverbs. Per. surli-ly, surli-ness. 
SITBMISE, an imagination, suspicion, guess. (F., — L.) Levins 

has surmise both as sb. and vb. ; so has liaret (1580). Halliwell 
gives the obs. verb surmit, with an example. — O. F. surmise, an 
accusation (Roquefort) ; properly fern, of surmis, pp. of surmettrcy to 
charge, accuse, lit. *to put upon,* hence to lay to one’s charge, make 
one to be suspected of. » F. sur, from Lat. super, upon, above ; and 
F. mettre, to put, from Lat. mittere, to send; see Super- and 
MiBSion. Per. surmise, verb ; surmis-al, Milton (K.) 

SURMOUlSrT, to surpass. (F., — L.) M. E. sunnounten, spelt I 
sourmounten, Chaucer, tr. of lloelhius, b. iii. pr. 8, 1 . 2223. — F. sur- 
monter, *to surmount;* Cot. From SuT- (a) and Mount (2). 
Per. surtnouni-able, in-sur mount-able. 

SUBNAME, a name added to the Christian name. (Hybrid ; I 
F.,—L.; and E.) In Trevisa, iii. 265, 1 . 10. See Trench, Study of 
Words. A partial translation of M. E. surnom, spelt sournoun in 
Chron. of Eng. 982 (in Ritson, Met. Romances, ii. 31 1), from F. 
surnom, ‘ a surname ; ’ Cot. — F. sur, from Lat. super, over, above ; 
and £. name. See Super- and Name ; and see Noun. So also 
Span, sobrenombre, Ital. soprannome. Per. surname, verb. 
8UBFASS, to go beyond, excel. (F., — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 

10. 58. — F. surpasser, * to surpasse,’ Cot. From Sur- (2) and Pass. 
Per. su^nss-ing, surpass-able, un-surpass-able. 

SUBPliICE, a white garment worn by the clergy. (F., — L.) 
Spelt surplise, surplys, in Chaucer, C. T. 3323. — F. surplis, ‘a sur- 
plis ; * Cot. Low Lat. superpelliceum, a surplice. — Lat. super, above ; 
and pellieeum, ncut. of pelliceus, pellicius, made of skins ; see Super- 
and Pelisse. Cf. * surplyce, superpellicium ; * Prompt. Parv. So 
also ^Jan. sobrepelUz. 

SUBPXiUS, overplus, excess of what is required. (F., -■ L.) M. E. 
surplus, Gower, C. A. iii. 24, 1 . 18. — F. surplus, ‘a surplusage, over- 
plus;* Cot. «■ Lat. super, above; and plus, more; see Super- and 
Plural. Per. surplus-age, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 7. 18 ; Lydgate, Storie 
of Thebes, pt. iii. Of a tame tiger, &c. ; see Richardson. 

SUBPBlSE, a taking unawares. (F., — L.) In Shak. Mer. Wives, 

V. 5. 131. The verb (though from the sb. in F.) occurs earlier, Rom. 
of the Rose, 3225. — O.F. sorprise, surprise (Burguy), also spelt 
surprinse, * a surprisall, or sudden taking ; ’ Cot. Properly fern, of 
sorpris, surpris {surprins in Cot.), pp. of sorprettdre, surprendre, * to 
surprise, to take napping,* Cot. — F. sur, from Lat. super, above, 
l^on ; and prendre, from Lat. prehendere, to take ; see Super- and 
Prehensile. Cf. Ital. sorprendere, to surjorise. Per. surprise, verb, 
surpris-al (in Cotgrave, as above), surpris-ing, -ing-ly, 
StJBBEBUTTEB ; see Surreijoinder. 

SUBBEJOINPEB, a rejoinder upon, or in answer to, a re- 
joinder. (F., — L.) ‘ The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a 

surrejoinder ; upon which the defendant may rebut ; and the plaintiff 
answer him by a. surrebutter ; * Blackstone, Comment., b. iii. c. 20 
(R.) Aitd in Blount*s Gloss., ed. 1674. The prefix is F. sur, upon, 
hence, in answer to; see Sur- (2) and Bejoin. And sec Bebut. 
SUBl^NDEB, to render up, resign, yield. (F., — L.) ‘ 1 sur- I 

render, ie surrends ; * Palsgrave. — O. F, surrendre, to deliver up into 
the hands of justice, Roquefort» Palsgrave ; not in Cotgrave. — F. sur, 
upon, up ; and rendre, to render ; see Sur- (2) and Bender. Per. 
surrender, sb., Hamlet, i. 2. 23. 

SUBBEPTITIOUS, done by stealth or fraud. (L.) ‘ A soden 

surrepticious delyte ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 1278 (miscalled 1276) g. 
—Lat. surreptitius, better surrepticius, stolen, done stealthily. — Lat. 
surrept'^m, supine of surrepere, to creep under, steal upon. — Lat. sur- 
(for sub before r), under; and repere, to creep; see Sur- (1) and 
Beptile. Per. surreptitiously. 

SUBBOGATE, a substitute, deputy of an ecclesiastical judge. 
(L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. surrogatus, pp. of surro- 
gare, to substitute, elect in place of another. -Lat. sur- (for sub 
^fore r), under, in place of; and rogare, to ask, elect. See Sur- (i) 
and Bogation. 

SUBBOUND, to encompass. (F., — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
An £. coined word; from Sur- (2) and Bound. [There is no F. 
surronder,] <5 


^ SUBTOUT, an overcoat, close frock-coat. (F., — L.) * 8 urtoot^ 
Surtout, a great upper coat Phillips, ed/ 1700. Worn over all.— 
F. sur tout, over all. — Lat. super totum, over the whole ; see Super* 
and Total. 

SUB VEHiL AN CE, inspection. (F.,-L.) Modem; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. — F. surveillance, superintendence; Hamilton. — F. 
surveillant, pres. part, of surveiller, to superintend. — F. sur, from 
Lat. super, over; and veiller, from Lat. uigilare, to watch; see 
Sur- ( 2) an d Vigil. F. veillance ^haX. mgilantia. 

SUBVEY, to look over, inspect. (F.,— L.) *To suruey, or 
ouersee;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. The obs. sb. surveance is in Chaucer, 
C. T. 12029. — F. over ; and O.F. veer, later veoir, * to see,* Cot. 

— Lat. super, over ; and videre, to see ; see Super- and Vision. 

I And see Supervise. Per. survey, sb.. All’s Well, v. 3. 16 ; survey- 
or, survey- or-sAi p. 

SUB VIVE, to overlive, outlive. (F., — L.) Spelt survyve in 
Palsgrave. — F. survivre, ‘ to survive ; ’ Cot. — Lat. superuiuere, to 
outlive. — Lat. super, above ; and uiuere, to live ; see Super- and 
Victual. Per. survival, a coined word. Chapman, tr. of Homer, 
Odys. b. i. 638 ; surviv-or, Hamlet, i. 2. 90; surviv-or-ship. 

SXSS-, prefix. (L.) Lat. si/s-, prefix; put for sub-s*, an extended 
form of sub, under ; so also Gk. £ip-i, aloft, Hip-os, height, from in-d ; 
see Sub-. Per. sus-ceptible, sus-pend, sus-pect, sus-tairi. 

SUSCEFTIBIjE, readily receiving anything, impressible. (F,,— 
L.) In Cotgrave. — F. susceptible, ‘susceptible, capable;* Cot.— 
Lat. susceptibilis, ready to undertake. — Lat. suscepti-, for suscepto-, 
crude form of susceptus, pp. of suscipere, to undertake ; with suffix 
-bilis. — Lat. SUS-, for subs-, extension of sub, under ; and capere, to 
take ; see Sub- and Captive. Per. susceptibili-ty, a coined word ; 
susceptive, from Lat. susceptiuus, capable of receiving or admitting. 

SUSPECT, to mistrust, conjecture. (F., — L.) See Trench, 
Select Glossary. The word was orig. a pp., as in Chaucer, where it 
is used adjectivally, with the sense of ‘ suspicious,* C.T. 8317, 8318. 

— F. suspect, * suspected, mistrusted;’ Cot. — Lat. suspectus, pp. of 
suspicere, to look under, look up to, admire, also to mistrust. — Lat. 
SU-, for SUS-, subs-, extension of sub, under ; and specere, to look ; see 
Sub- and Spy. Per. suspic-i-on, M. E. suspecion, K. Alisaunder, 
453, O. F. suspezion (Burguy), later souspe^on, * suspition,* Cot. (mod. 
F. soupifon), from Lat. suspicionem, acc. of suspicio, suspicion ; hence 
suspic-i-ous, M.E. suspecious, Chaucer, C.T. 8316; suspied-ous ly, 
-ness. $isr Observe that the old spellings suspecion, suspecious, 
have been modified to accord more with the Lat. originals. 

SUSPEND, to hang beneath or from, to make to depend on, 
delay. (F., — L.) M. E. suspenden, Rob. of Glouc,, p. 563, 1 . 7.— F. 
suspendre, ‘to suspend;* Cot. — Lat. suspendere {pp. suspensus), to hang 
up, suspend. — Lat. sus-, for subs-, extension of sub, under ; and pen- 
dere, to hang; see SuB- and Pendant. Per. suspend-er. Also 
suspense, properly an adj. or pp., as in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 6. 34, from 
F. suspetts, ‘doubtful, uncertain,’ Cot., from Lat. pp. suspensus, sus- 
pended, wavering, hesitating ; suspens-ion, from F, suspension, * a sus- 
pension or suspending,* Cot., from Lat. acc. suspensionem ; suspens-or-y, 
from F. suspensoire, ‘hanging, suspensory, in suspence^' Cot. ; suspens- 


or-y, sb., a hanging bandage, &c. 

SUSPICION ; see under Suspect. 

SUSTAIN, to hold up, bear, support. (F., — L.) M.E. susteinen, 
susteynen, Rob. of Glouc., p. 111, 1 . 14. — O. F. sustenir, sostenir, spelt 
soustenir in Cot.; mod. F. soutenir. wm IjgX. sustinere, to uphold. — Lat. 
sus-, for subs-, extension of sub, up ; and tenere, to hold ; see SUB- 
and Tenable. Per. sustain-er, sustain-able ; also sustenance, M. £. 
sustenaunce, Rob. of Glouc., p. 41, 1 . 23, from O.F. sustenance, spelt 
soustenance in Cotgrave, from Lat. sustinentia; also sustent-at-ion. 
Bacon, Essay 58, from Lat. acc. susieniationem, maintenance, from 
sustentare, frequent, form of sustinere (pp. sustentus). 

SUTIiEB, one who sells provisions in a camp. (Du.) In Shak. 
Hen. V, ii. i. 116. — Du. soetelaar (Sewel), usually zoetelaar; in 
Hexham zoetelaer, 'a scullion, or he that doth the druggerie in a 
house, a sutler, or a victualler.’ Formed with suffix -aar of the 
agent (cf. Lat. -arius) from zoetelen, * to sullie, to suttle, or to vio- 
tuall ;* Hexham. fi. This frequent, verb is cognate with Low G. 
suddeln, to sully, whence suddeler, a dirty fellow, scullion, and some- 
times a sutler (Brem. Wort.); Dan. sudle, hesudle, to sully, G. sudeln^ 
to sully, daub. All these are frequent, forms, with the usu^ frequent, 
suffix -el- ; the simple form appears in Swed. sudda, to daub, stain^ 
soil ; whence Swed. dial, sudda, sb., a dirty woman (Rietz). These 
are obviously connected with Icel. suddi, steam from cooking, 
drizzling rain, snddaligr, wet and dank, a derivative of sod, broth m 
which meat has been sodden, from sjbba, to seethe. Also with E. 
suds, a derivative of seethe ; with which cf, G. sud, a seething, brewing, 
sudel, a puddle, sudeln, to daub, dabble, sully, sudelkoch, a sluttiab 
cook. Y- Every one of these words is a derivative from the Teut. 
base SUTH, to seethe ; see Seethe. The orig. th is represented. 
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abnormally, by / in Du. zoa/#/anr, and regularly by d in Du. zleden , ' 
-to seethe, G. siedtH^ sud, sudelt sudtln, 

SUTXTBJI, a seam. (F., D.) In Minsheu, ed. 1 6a 7. — F. suture, 
*a. suture or seam ; * Cot.«*Lat. sutura, a suture. •• Lat. sutuSf pp. of 
sueret to sow ; collate with £. Sew. 

SUTTSE, a widow who immolates herself on the funeral pile of 
her husband ; also the sacrifice of burning a widow. (Skt.) The E. 
•II represents Skt. short a, which is pronounced like u in mud. The 
word is properly an epithet of the widow herself, who is reckoned as 

* true ' or * virtuous * if she thus immolates herself. -■ Skt. saii^ a vir- 
tuous wife (Benfey, p. 63, col. a) ; put for santi, fern, of sani^ being, 
existing, true, right, virtuous. Sant is short for as-ant *, pres. part, 
of as, to be. — ^AS, to be ; see Sooth and Is. 

SUZERAIN, a feudal lord. (F.,— L.) Not in Johnson ; hardly 
an E. word.— F. suzerain, ‘sovereign, yet subaltern, su})erior. but not 
supreme ; * Cot. A coined word ; made from F. sus, Lat. susum or 
sursum, above, in the same way as sovereign is made from Lat. super ; it 
corresponds to a Low Lat. tyj^e suseranus *, for surseranus *. p. The 
Lat. sursum is contracted from su»uorsum, where su~ is for sub, up, 
and uorsum (E. -ward) means * turned,* from Lat. uertere, to turn ; 
see Sub- and -Ward, suffix. Der. suzerain~ty, from F. suzerainete, 

* soveraigne, but subaltern, jurisdiction,* Cot. 

SWAB, to clean the dock of a vessel. (Du.) Shak. has swabber. 
Temp. ii. 2. 48 ; whence the verb to swab has been evolved. The sb. 
is borrowed directly from Du. zwabber, * a swabber, the drudge of a 
ship ; * Sewel. Cf. Du. zwabberen, to swab, do dirty work, -f- Swed. 
svab, a hre-bmsh, svabla, to swab ; Dan. svahre, to swab ; G. schwabber, 
a swabber, schwabber-stock, a mop-stick ; schwabbern, to swab. Cf. 
also Norw. svabba, to splash about, G. schwabbeln, to shake to and 
fro. Allied to Swap, Swoop. Der. swabb~er. 

SWADDliE, to swathe an infant. (E.) *lswadeU a chylde;* 
Palsgrave. Also spelt swadil, swadle in Levins. Swadel stands for 
swaikel, and means to wrap in a swathel or swaddling-band. M. E. 
swe]>elband, a swaddling - band ; spelt sue^lbaud, suadiling-band, 
swa^ling-bonde in Cursor Mundi, 1 343 ; whence the verb suedeld, 
swetheled » swaddled, id. 11336. — A. S. swe'^el, swe^il, a swaddling- 
band ; in a gloss (Bosworth). The sense is ‘ that which swathes ; * 
formed by suffix -«/, -/7 (Aryan -ra), representing the agent, from the 
verb to swathe ; see Swathe. Der. swaddUing-hand j swaddl-ing^ 
clothes, Luke, ii. 7. 

SWAGGER, to hector, to be boisterous. (Scand.) In Shaks. 
Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. i. 79- * To swagger in gait is to walk in an affected 
manner, swaying from one side to the other ; * Wedgwood. It is the 
frequentative of swag, now almost disused. * I swagge, as a fatte 
persons belly swaggeth as he goth;* Palsgrave. *Swag, to hang 
loose and heavy, to sag, to swing about ; ’ Halliwell. — Norweg. 
svaga, to sway ; Aasen. The base is SWAG, of which the nasalised 
form appears in E. swit^, and in the G. verb schwanken, to stagger, 
reel, totter, falter. See Swing and Sway. With the sense * to sag’ 
cf. Swed. sviga, to give way, bend, svag, weak, bending, Icel. sveigja, 
to give way. Der. swagger-er. 

SWAIN, a young man, peasant. (Scand.) M. E. swain, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4025; llavelok, 273. The form is Scand., not E. ; the 
A. S. form was swan, Grcin, ii. 500, which would have given a mod. E. 
swone, like stone from stdn. We do, indeed, find swein in the A. S. 
Chron. an. 1128, but this is borrowed from Scand. — Icel. a 

boy, lad, servant ; Dan. svend, a swain, journeyman, servant ; Swed. 
sven, a young man, a page. 4- Low G. sween, a swineherd, Hannover 
(Brem. Wort.)+0. H. G. suein, suin, a servant. Not connected with 
swine ; the sense, swineherd, of Low G. sween, is accidental, p. The 
Teut. type is SWAINA, Fick, iii. 365. The sense is ‘ becoming 
strong* or * growing up,* just as maiden is connected with the nodon 
of attaining full growth. Allied to Goth, swinths, A. S. swiiS, Icel. 
svinnr, strong, swift, G. geschwind, quick, swift ; of which the Teut. 
type is SWINTHA (Fick). These forms SWAINA, SWINTHA, 
are from a common base SWIN, to be quick (?) ; see Fick, i. 843 ; 
and see Swim (2). Der. boat-swain, cox-swain. 

SWALLOW (i), a migratory bird. (E.) M.E. swalowe. Prompt. 
Parv. ; Chaucer, C.T. 3258. — A. S. swalewe, a swallow; Wright's 
Voc. i. 77.4-Du. zf&a/ti«/.4-Icel. svala, put for svalva*; gen. svo/f#.+ 
Dan. sva/«.+Swed. svala.-^G, schwalbe ; O. H. G. sualawd. fi. The 
Teut. type is SWALWA ; Fick, iii, 364. The prob. sense is ‘ tosser 
about,* or ‘mover to and fro ;* allied to Gk. aakeheiv, to shake, to 
move to and fro, to toss like a ship at sea ; adhos, the tossing rolling 
swell of the sea. See Swell. Fick, i. 842. Cf. O. Du. * to 

Bote, to tosse, beate against with waves,’ swalpe, a tossing, swalcke, a 
swallow; Hexham. 

SWALLOW (2), to absorb, ingulf, receive into the stomach. 
(E.) M. £. swolowen, swolwen, Chaucer, C. T. 16985 ; also swolhtn, 
Juliana, p. 74, 1. 4 ; swol^n, Ormulum, 10224 (written swoll^nn in 
the MS.). Thus the final w stands for an older guttural. It is a ^ 


secondary form, modified from the A. S. strong verb swelgan, to swal- 
low, pt. t. swealg, pp. swolgen ; Grein, ii. 505. -f Du. zwelgen, + Icel. 
sveigja, pt. t svalg, pp. solginn ; also as a weak verb. + Dan. sveelge, 
+ Swed. sv^a. + G. schwelgen, to eat or drink immoderately. 
p. All from Teut. base SWALG, to swallow, Fick, iii, 364, Der* 
ground-sel, q. v. 

^ SWAMP, wet spongy land, boggy ground. (Scand.) Not found 
in old books. * Swamp, Swomp, a bog or marshy place, in Virginia 
or New England ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. This points to its being a 
prov. E. word. According to Rich., it occurs in Dampier’s Voyages, 
an. 1685. The p is excrescent, as is not uncommon after m, and this 
particular form is Scand. — Dan. and Swed. svamp, a sponge, fungus 
(hence applied to spongy ground, which seems to be exclusively an 
E. use) ; cf. Swed. svampig, spongy, -f- M, H. G. swam, swamp, G, 
schwamm, a sponge, fungus. + Du. zwam, a fungus ; O. Du. stvam, a 
sponge. 4* Goth, swamms, a sponge. 4* Low G. swamm, but more com- 
monly swamp, a fungus. + A.S. swam\ ‘Fungus, vel tuber, mette- 
swam* Wright's Voc. i, 31, col. 2. p. Connected on the one hand 
with Gk.oo/t0ot, ^spongy, damp, and on the other with Gk. avoyyos, 
a sj^nge (Attic oipoyyos, whence Lat. fungus is borrowed). The 
common root of all these words is SWAM, to swim ; for which sec 
Swim. See Curtius, i. 476. This root at once gives Goth, swamms, 
a sponge, summsl, a swamp ; Gk. aofJup 6 s, spongy ; Icel. svoppr, a 
sponge, of which the base is svapp~, put for svamp- by assimilation. 
By change of initial sw to sp (not unlike the curious change of initial 
sw to squ as seen in squete, an occasional form of swete, sweet) we 
should get a Gk. form awotivCs*, and this easily became airoyyis in 
the same way that we have E. hunch in the same sense as hump, &c. ; 
Other derivatives from the same root are Dan. and Swed. sump, G. ' 
sump/, a swamp, which are mere duplicate forms of the Dan. and 
Swed. svamp, due to the common change of va to u. It is remarkable 
that the E. word has kept the form of Scand. svamp with the sense of 
Scand. sump. y. should also note, as far too curious to be 
passed over, the prov. E. swang, swank, a swamp, bog, and swanky, 
boggy (Halliwell) ; for this is the very change above noted as taking 
place in Gk. And we have the proportion : as E. swamp : Gk. 
aofupus : : prov. E. swank : Gk, avoyyos. 6. We may conclude that 
swamp, sponge, and fungus are all related words, and are all from the 
root of Swim. Der. swamp, vb., swamp-y, swamp-i-ness. . 

SWAN, a large bird. (E.) M. E. swan, Chaucer, C. T. 206. — j 
A.S. swan, Grein, ii. 500.+DU. zwaan. 4* Icel. si/o«r. 4 -Dan. svane.^ 
Swed. svfl«.4-G. schwan ; O. H. G. swan, swana, p. The Teut. type 
is SWANA, Pick, iii, 361, Root uncertain. 

SWAP, to strike. (E.) M. E. swappen ; *Swap of his hed *» strike 
off his head ; Chaucer, C. T. 15834. ‘ Beofs to him swapte * « Beofs 
went swiftly to him; Layamon, 26775 (later text). The orig. sense 
is to sweep or swoop, to strike with a sweeping stroke or to sweep 
along. Closely allied to Sweep, q. v. Cf. Icel. sveipja, to sweep, 
swoop ; G. schwappen, to swap, schweben, to hover, drive, soar ; and 
cf. E. snuahhle, q. v. And see Swab. 

SWARD, green turf, grassy surface of land. (E.) It formerly 
meant also skin or covering ; the green-sward is the turfy surface of 
the land ; the prov. E. sward-pork is bacon cured in large flitches or 
flakes (Halliwell, P'orby). * Swarde, or sworde of flesch, Coriana; 
Swarde of er))e, turf-flag, or sward of erth, Cespes ; * Prompt. Parv. 
pp. 482, 506. — A. S. sweard, the skin of bacon, in a gloss (Bosworth). 
+ Du. zwoord, skin of bacon.-f>Icel. svMr, skin, hide of the walrus, 
sward or surface of the earth ; jardar-svbrdr, earth-sward, grassvbrdr, 
grass-sward. 4“ I^an. flesksvtsr, flesh- sward, skin of bacon ; gron- 
svard, green sward. + G. schwarte, rind, bark, skin, outside-plank, 
p. The Teut. type is SWARD A, with the sense of ‘ rind ; ’ Fick, iii. 
363, Root unknown, Der. sward-ed, green-sward. 

SWARM, a cluster of bees or insects. (E.) M. E. swarm, Chaucer, 
C. T. 15398. — A. S. swearm (Bosworth). 4* Du. zwerm.<Jk‘\c(A. svarmr. 
4- Dan. sveerm. 4- Swed. svdrm. 4 " G. schwarm; M. II. G. swarm* 
p. All from Teutr^pe SWARM A, where -ma is a noun-suffix, as in 
bloo-m, doo-m. The sense is ‘ that which hums,’ from the buzzing 
made by a swarm of bees. Cf. Lithuan. surma, a pipe or fife, from 
the sound it makes ; Russ, sviriele, a pipe, G. sekwirren, to buzz, 
whiz, sweren, to hum, buzz. ^ SWAR, to hum, buzz ; whence Skt. 
svxi, to sound, svara, a sound, voice ; Lat. susurms, a hum, whisper. 
See Swear and Siren. Der. swarm, verb, A.S. swirman, A.S. 
Leechdoms, i. 384, 1. 21. And see swear, swerve, siren. 

SWART, SWARTHT, black, tawny. (E.) The proper form 
is swart ; thence a less correct form swarth was made, occurring in 
Chapman, tr. of Homer, Odyss. b. xix. 1. 343 ; and hence swarth-y 
(as swart-y) by the help of suffix -y (A. S. -ig) occasionally added to 
adjectives (as in murk-y), with the same force as the suffix -ish, Shak. 
has swarth, Titus, ii. 3. 72 ; swarthy. Two Gent. ii. 6. 26 ; marly, 
Titus, ii. 3. 72, in the quarto editions. M. E. swart, spelt smart in 
»Rob. o( Glouc. p. 490, 1. 6. A. S. sweart, black; Grein, ii. 507. 4* 
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Du. zwart. 4 - Icel. svartr. + sor/. 4 Swed. svarL 4G. schuarz ; 

0. H. G. sivarz^ suarz. 4 Goth, swarts, p. The Teut. tyi^ is 

SWART A, Kick, iii. 362 ; allied to Lat. sordes, dirt, tordidus, dirty, 
and prob. to Lat. surdus, dim-coloured. The form of the root is cer- 
tainly SWAR, with the sense* to be dirty;’ and this may easily be 
identified with SWAR, to shine, glow, from the sense of scorching 
or blackening by intense heat ; Fick, i. 257. This is made certain by 
the occurrence of G. uhwelen^ to bum by a slow fire, and other 
forms discussed under Sultry. The Norse god Surtr^ i. e. Swart, is 
the god of Jire. Der. swarth-y or swarZ-y, as above ; swarthri 4 y, 

swarth 4 -nef>s. And see serene, solar, 

SWASH, to strike with force. (Scand.) ‘ Thy swasAing blow,* 
Romeo, i. i. 70. Swashing is also swaggering, and a swasher is a 
swaggerer, a bully ; As You Like It, i. 3. 12?, Hen. y, iii. 2. 30.— 
Swed. dial. iVflssAa, to make a ‘squashing* or ‘swashing* noise, as 
when one walks with water in the shoes (Rietz) ; Swed. svassa, to 
speak or write bombast. p. By the interchange of ks and sk (as in 
prove E. axe ** to ask), svasska stanrls for svak-sa or svag-sa, an ex- 
tension from a base SWAK or SWAG. Norweg. svahka, to make a 
noise like water under the feet ; Aasen. Cf. prov. E. swack, a blow 
or fall, swacking, crushing, huge, swag, the noise of a heavy fall 
(Halliwell). The base appears to be partly imitative of the noise of 
a blow or fall, and pnrtly connected with Norweg. svaga, to sway or 
swag, as in prov. E. swag, to swing about. See Sway, Swing, 
Swagger. 

. SWATH, a row of mown grass, (E.) M. E. swathe. * A mede 

. • In swathes swepj)ene downe ’ = a meadow, mown (lit. swept) down 
in swaths ; Allit. Morte Arthure, 2508. ‘ Cam him no fieres swalSe 

ner * no track (or trace) of fire came near him ; Genesis and Exodus, 
ed. Morris, 37S6. — A. S. swa'^u, a track, foot-track, trace, Grein, ii. 
500. 4 Ihi. zxvaad, a swathe ; also zwad, zwade, ‘a swath, a row of 
grass mowed down,’ .Sewel. 4 schwad, a row of mown gras.s. 
p. The sense ‘ row of mown grass ’ is the orig. one, whence that of 
track or foot-track easily follows. This appears by comparing Low 
C. swad, a swath, with swade, a scythe ; see Brem. Wbrterbuch, pt. 
iv. 1107, where the E. Ericsic swade, swae, swah, a scythe, is also 
cited ; these are closely allied to Jcel. swfyo, a kind of large knife. 
7. The Iccl. sva6 means a slippery place, a slide, whence is formed 
the verb svehja, to slide or glance off, particularly used of a sword 
glancing off a bone or hard substance ; as, ‘ sver?Sit svedr af st^l- 
hdrft’um lijiilmi ’ «= the sword slides off the steel-hard helm. Hence 
Icel. svedja, sb., may be explained as a knife that slices, and the Low 
G. swade as a blade that slides or glances over the ground, i. e. a 
scythe ; and the E. swath may be explained as ‘ a slice * or ‘ shred,* 
thus bringing it into close connection with Ji. swathe, a shred of 
cloth, bandage for an infant, and swathe, verb, to bind up an infant 
in swaddling-bands. And as a piece of mown grass lies in rows, so 
any cut corn is easily formed into bundles ; this explains Cotgrave’s 
* Javelc, swathed, or made into sheaves,’ as well as prov. E. swatch, in 
all its senses, viz. (1) to bind with a shred, to swaddle ; (2) a pattern, 
sample, piece, or shred cut off from anything ; (3) to separate, cut off, 

1. e. slice off ; and (4) a row of barley. We may also note Icel. svida, 
a kind of halberd. 6. All the evidence points to a Teut. base 
SWATH, to shred or slice off, appearing in Norweg. svada, vb. act. j 
and neut., to strip off, flake off, as in : ‘Han hadde sleget seg, so ’ 
Kjdtet svadde fraa Beinet ’ = he had struck himself so that the flesh 
yvas sliced off from the bone ; wdth which cf. the adj. svad, smooth, j 
slippery ; see Aasen. Der. swathe, q. v. 

Swathe, to bind in swaddling-cloths, to bandage. (E.) Shak. 
has swath, that which the mower cuts down with one sweep of the 
scythe, Trojl. v. 5. 25; also a swaddling-cloth, Timon, iv. 3. 252; 
also swathing-clothes, 1 Hen. IV, iii. 2. 112; swathing -clouts, Haml. ii. 

2. 401 ; enswathed. Complaint, 49. M. E. swaihen, pt. t. swathed. 
Cursor Mundi, 1 1236. — A. S. swe^ian, in comp, beswe^ian, to enwrap, 
John, xix. 40 (Lindisfarne MS.) ; A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 18, 1 . 8,— A. S. 
swa'iiu, orig. a shred; hence (i) as much grass as is mown at once, 
(2) a shred of cloth used as a bandage; see further under Swath. 
Der. swadd-le (for swaihde). 

SWAY, to swing, incline to one side, influence, rule over. 
(Scand.) M. E. Gawain and Green Knight, 1429; Allit. 

Poems, ed. Morris, C. J51. It also means to go, walk, come, Allit. j 
Poems, B. 788, C. 429 ; spelt swe^e, id. C. 72, 236. Prov. E. swag, to 
swing about (see Swag^). Icel. sveigja, to bow, bend as one does a 
switch, to bend a bow, to swing a distaff, to strike a harp ; sveigjask, 
refl. to be swayed, to swerve ; sveggja, to make to sway or swag. A 
causal form from a lost verb sviga^, pt. t. sveig*, pp. sviginn*, whence 
also the sb. svig, a bend, curve, circuit, svigi, a switch, svigna, to 
bend, give way. Cf. also Swed. dial, sveg-ryggad (sway-ridged), 
saddle-backed, sveg, a switch, from the strong verb sviga, to bend 
(pt. t. sveg, sup. svi^), Rietz ; Swed. sviga, to bend, yield, svaja, to 
jerk, stfag, weak; Dan. svaie, io swing to and fro, to sway, 


^ weak ; Du. zwaai, a turn, zwaaijen, to swing, turn, sway, brandish ; 
I also Norweg. sveigja, to bend, sveg, a switch, svige, a switch, sviga^ 
to bend or give way. All from the Teut. base SWAG, to sway, 
swing, also to sag, give way, well preserved in Norweg. svaga, to 
sway, swing, reel, stagger (Aasen). The nasalised form of the base 
is SWANG, to swing ; see Swing. And see Swell, § y. Bet, 
sw ay, sb ., Jul. Csesar, i. 3. 3, M. E. sweigh, Chaucer, C. 'T. 4716. 
SWEAlf, to singe, scorch slightly. (E.) See under Sultry, 
§ y, and Swart, $ p. 

SWEAB, to affirm to be true, to affirm with an oath, to use oaths 
freely. (E.) M. E. sweren, strong verb, pt. t. swor, swoor, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 33, 1 . IO ; pp. sworen, sworn, Havelok, 439. ■■ A. S. swerian^ 
pt. t. swdr, pp. sworen, to swear, Grein, ii. 506. We also find A. Sw 
swerian, with the simple sense of speak or declare, conjugated as a weak 
verb, particularly in the comp, andswerian, to declare in return, to 
answer. The orig. sense was simply to speak aloud, declare. 4 
zweren, pt. t. zwoor, pp. gezworen.'^lccX. sverja, pt. t. sdr, pp. svarinn. 
4Dan. sv<ergc. 4 Swed. svdrja.^ 0 . schworen. And cf. Gotn. swaran, 
Iccl. svara, Dan. svare, Swed. svara, to answer, reply. p. All from 
VSWAR, to hum, buzz, make a sound ; whence also Skt. svri, to 
sound, to praise, svara, sound, a voice, tone, accent, Lat. susurrus, 
a humming, and E. swarm ; see Swarm. Der. swear-ingtfor-sworn ; 
answer. 

SWEAT, moisture from the skin. (E.) M. E. swote (Tyrwhitt 
prints swete), Chaucer, C. T. 16046; whence the verb sweten, id. 
16047. — A. S. swat, Grein, ii. 501. (By the usual change from d to 
long o, A. S. swdt became M. E. swoot, and should have been swote in 
mod. E. ; but the vowel has been modified to make the sb. accord 
with the verb, viz. A. S. swdtan, M. E. sweten, mod. E. sweat, with the 
ea shortened to the sound Of e in let ( *= M. E. leten^A. S. l<ktan). The 
spelling swet would, consequently, be better than sweat, and would 
also be phonetic.) 4Du. zweet.-^lcel, sveiti. sved.-^Swed. svetL 
4 f^* schwehs ; 0. 11 , G. sweiz. p. The Teut. type is SWAITA, 
sweat, cognate with Skt. sveda, sweat ; from Teut. base SWIT, to 
sweat, of which we find traces in Icel. sviti, sweat, G. schwitzen. 
This answers to Aryan ^ SWID, to sweat, whence Skt. svid, to 
sweat, Lat. sudor (for swidor), sweat, Gk. l8-piis, sweat. Der. sweat, 
verb, A. S. swektan, as above ; sweat-y, sweat-i-ness ; and see sud-at-ar-y, 
sud-or-i-Ji-c, 

SWEEP, to brush, strike with a long stroke, pass rapidly over. 
(E.) M.E. swepen, Chaucer, C. T. 16.^04; pp. sweped, Pricke of 
Conscience, 4947. This is a weak secondary verb answering to an 
A. S. form swdpian* = sweepan*, not found, but regularly formed from 
swdpan, to sweep, a strong verb with pt. t. swedp, Grein, ii. 500. Cf. 
‘Prormba, hid-swdepe Wright’s Voc. i. 288. This A. S. swdpan is 
represented in mod. E. by the verb to Swoop, q.v. Der. sweep, sb., 
Timon, i. 2. 137; sweep-er, chimneysweep-er (often used in the forms 
sweep, chimney-sweep, cf. A. S. hunta, M. E. hunte, a hunter) ; sweep-ings ; 
sweepstake, the same as swoop-stake, sweeping off all the stakes at 
once, Hamlet, iv. 5. 142, whence sweep-stakes, sb., the whole money 
staked at a horse-race that can be won or swept up at once. 
SWEET, pleasing to the senses, esp. to tha taste. (E.) M. E, 
swete, Chaucer, C. T. 3206 ; with the by-forms swote, sote, id. 3205. 
— A. S. swHe, Grein, ii. 506.4O. Sax. swtUi. 4 Du. zoet. 4 Icel. soetr, 
scetr. 4 Dan. sod. 4 Swed. sot. 4 D. susz ; O. H. G. sitazi, suozi, 
p. The A. S. e is a modified d ; cf. the oe in Du. zoet, and the 0 in 
Dan. sod, Swed. sot. All are from a Teut. type SW6 tYA, sweet, to 
which Goth, sutis, sweet, is nearly related. The base is SWAT, 
answering to Aryan -^SWAD, to please, to taste nice, whence also 
Skt. svad, svdd, to taste, to eat, to please, svddu, sweet, Gk. 
sweet, Lat. sudnis (for suaduis*), pleasant, suddere, to persuadp. Der. 
sweei-ly, sweet-ness ; sweet-bread, the pancreas of an animal, so called 
because sweet and resembling bread ; sweet-briar, Milton, L’Allegro, 
47; sweets, pi. sb., Cor. iii. 1. 157 ; sweet-isk, sweet-ish~ness ; sweet-en, 
to make sweet. Rich. II, ii. 3. 13 ; sweet -en-er, sweet-en-ing ; sweet-ing, 
formed with a dimin. suffix -ing, a term of endearment, 0th. ii. 3. 252, 
also a kind of sweet apple, Romeo, ii. 4. 83 ; sweet-pea, sweet-potato ; 
sweet-william (from the name William). Also sweet-meat, lit. sweet 
food, chiefly in the pi., M. E. swete meates, Henrysoun, Complaint of 
Creseide, 1 . 14 ; see Meat. And see sweet-heart, below. 
SWEETElEABT, a lover or mistress. (E.) Used as a term of 
endearment. The derivation is simply from sweet and heart ; it is not 
an absurd hybrid word with the F. suffix -ard (» O. H. G. -hart), as 
has been supposed. Creseide calls Troilus her * deref herie * and her 
‘ swete herie ’ both ; Chaucer, Troil. iii. 1 181-1183. Again, he calls 
her my swete hert'e dere, id. iii. 1210; and in the last line of bk. iii we 
read ; ‘ Is with Creseide his ow'en Aerte swete.* Further examples are 
needless, but may easily be found in the same poem. ^ No 
ingenuity can explain herte in herie swete as a F. suffix. For a similar 
example, cf. heef-eater, where the simple derivation from beef and eai 
is too simple for most people. 
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• SWELL, to grow larger, expand, rise into waves, heave, bulge* 
Out. (E.) M. E. mellen, strong verb, pt. t. swal, Ciiaucer, C. T. 6549, 
pp. swollen, id. 88 a6. — A. S. swellan, pt. t sweall, pp. swollen, Exod. 
ix. 10 ; Grein, ii. 505.4* l^u. zwellen, pt. t. zwoll, pp. gezwollen,^lQt\, 
evella, pt.t. sval, pp.s(^/i»n.4Swed. mlt//a.4C7* schwellen. p. All 
from Teut. base SWAL, to swell, Tick, iii. 363 ; cf. Swed. svall, the 
swell of the sea, an agitation, which (according to Curtius, i. 465) is 
cognate with Gk. udAor, adkrj, tossing, restless motion, Lat. solum, 
the open, tossing sea. Allied words are also Gk. aaXtvuv, to toss, 
wave, ffoKa^, a sieve (from its being shaken), a 6 \os, a quoit (as being 
tossed). y. The ultimate root is probably V SU or SWA, to 
drive, as seen in Skt. su, to cast, send, incite, impel, Gk. oileiv, to 
drive, throw, hurl, Gk. aeUiv ( «= a^iysiv), to shake, toss, agitate. 
From this ultimate ^ SWA, to drive, toss, we can form not only 
SWAL, to toss, agitate, boil up (hence, to swell), but also the forms 
SWAP, to swoop, sweep, drive swiftly over a surface, SWAG, to 
sway, SWANG, to swing, SWAM, to swim. See Swoop, Sway, 
Swing, Swim. Der. swell, sb., Antony, iii. 2. 49 ; swelUing. Also 
mallow (t)> q- v.; sill, q.v., groundsill. 

SWELTER, to be faint with heat, also, to cause to exude by 
excess of heat. (E.) See further under Sultry. 

SWERVE, to depart from a right line, turn aside. (E.) M. E. 
meruen {swerven), Gower, C. A. iii. 7, 1. 8 ; iii. 92, 1. 16. Once a 
strong verb, with pt. t. swarf, swerf (Stratmann). — A. S. sweorfan, to 
rub, to file, to polish, pt. t. swear/, pp. swor/en, Grein, ii. 509 ; whence 
the sh.geswearf, geswyrf, filings, A. S. Leechdoms, i. 336, note 15. 4 
Du. zwerven, to swerve, wander, rove, riot, revel. 4 G. Sax. swerban, 
pt. t. swarf, to wipe. 4 G. h'ries. swerva, to creep. 4 Icel. sverfa, to 
file; pt. t. svarf, pp. so»yf/i;i.4Goth. biswairban,io wipe. p. The 
range of meanings is remarkable ; the orig. sense seems to have 
been to wipe or rub, then to file, to move backwards and forwards, 
to wander, to turn aside. In motion over a rough surface, there 
is a tendency to swerve aside. The Goth, form is plainly from 
a base SWIR, which Wedgwood well illustrates from ‘ Dan. dial. 
svirre, to move to and fro ; sladen svirrer, the sledge swerves, turns 
to one side.* So also Dan, svirre, to whirl round, svire, to revel, riot, 
sviir, a revel, svarre, svarbe, to turn in a lathe, of which the latter 
answers in form to E. swerve. So also Swed. svirra, to murmur, to 
hum (Widegren), svarfua, to turn in a lathe. y ^^ct all the 

various senses can be explained by the ^ SWAR, weakened form 
SWIR, to hum, buzz, whirr, orig. used of noises made by rapid mo- 
tion, whether of whirling or of moving swiftly to and fro ; hence the 
Teut. base SWARB, to rub rapidly, to file wdth a grating noise, and 
finally, with loss of the sense of the root, to go to and fro, wander, 
rove. See further under Swarm, which is from the same root. 
8. The close connection between swarm and swerve is well shewn by 
the use of both prov. E. swarm and prov. E. swarve in the same sense 
of ‘ to climb a tree devoid of side-boughs,’ by creeping and scraping 
one’s way up it ; cf. O. Fries, swerva, to creep, cited above. 

SWII*T, extremely rapid. (E.) M. E. szvift, Chaucer, C. T. 190. 
— A. S. swift, Grein, ii. 5 1 3. Put for swipt ; cf. Icel. svipta, to pull 
quickly. It answers to a Teut. form SWIFTA = SWIPTA, Fick, iii. 
366; from Teut. base SWIP, to move swiftly or suddenly, as seen in 
Icel. svipa, to swoop, flash, also to whip, lash ; svipall, shifty, change- 
able, svipligr, unstable, sudden, swift, svipstund, the twinkling of an 
eye. So also A. S. swipe, a whip, G. scAwippe, a whip, schwippen, to 
whip, also to heave, undulate. Allied words appear in A. S. swifan, 
to move cjuickly, as in ‘ swifeiS mift untiorig ’ « [it] revolves swiftly 
and untiringly, Grein, ii. 513 ; Icel, svifa, to turn, rove, ramble, G. 
schweifen, to sweep or move along, rove, ramble. p. This base 
SWIP, to move swiftly, is closely allied to Teut. SWAP, to sweep; 
see further under Swoop. Der. swift, sb., swift-ly, •ness. And see 
swivel. 

SWILL, to wash dishes; to drink greedily. (E.) The proper 
sense is to wash dishes. M.E. swilien, swilen; * dishes swilen*^ 
wash dishes, Havelok, 919. — A. S. swilian, to wash, in the Lambeth 
Psalter, Ps. vi. 6 (Bosworth). p. It is to be suspected that the oldest 
form was from a base SKWAL, as seen in Swed. sqvala, to gush, 
stream, sqval, a gush of water, sqvalor, washings, swill. ‘ Regnet 
sqvalade p& gatorna, the streets were streaming with rain,’ Widegren ; 
lit. the rain swilled the streets. Hence we can explain also M.E. 
squyler, a swiller of dishes ; see Scullery. By loss of w, wc get Icel. 
shyla, Dan. shylle, to swill, rinse, wash ; skylleregn ( = Swed. sqval- 
regn), a heavy shower of rain ; skyllevand, dish-water. By change of 
kw {qu') to p, common in the Aryan languages, we get G. spulen, 
to swill, wash, rinse. The comparison of all these forms renders 
the base SKWAL, to wash, tolerably certain ; Fick does not notice 
it. Der. swill, hog’s-wash, whence swill-ing-tub, Skelton, Elinor 
Rummyng, 173. Hence the verb to swill, to drink like a pig, as 
in ‘the boar that . . , swills your warm blood like wash,* Rich. Ill, 
v. a. 9 ; there is no reasonable pretence for connecting iwitl with < 


^swallow, as is sometimes needlessly done. Hence mill-eri and see 
sc ull-er -y. 

SWIM (i), to move to and fro on or in water, to float. (E.) 
M.E. swimtMn, Chsiuccr, C. T. 3577. — A.S. swimman, pt. t. swamm, 
momm, Grein, ii. 515 . 4 Du. zwemmen. 4 Icel. svimma, pt. t. svamm, 
pp. summit, 4 Dan. svbmme. 4 Swed. simma, 4 G. schwimmen, pt. t. 
schwamm, p. All from Teut. base SWAM, to swim ; Fick, iii. 36a, 
Perhaps an extension from V SWA, to impel ; cf. Skt. sti, to 
impel ; and see Swell. Der. swim, sb., swimm-er, swimm-ing, 
swimm-ing-ly, 

SWIM (a), to be dizzy. (E.) ‘ My head sa/ims* « my head is 
dizzy. The verb is from the M. E. swime, sb., dizziness, vertigo, a 
swoon; spelt swyme, s#/i we, Cursor Mundi, 14201 ; swym, Allit. Morte 
Arthure,4246.->A.S. swima, a swoon, swimming in the head, Grein, 
ii. 515 ; whence dswdman, verb, to fail, be quenched, and diw<kman, 
verb, to wander, id. i. 43, 44. 4 icel. svimi, a swimming in the head ; 
whence sveima, verb, to wander about ; cf. Dan. svimle, to be giddy, 
svimmel, giddiness, besvime, to swoon ; Swed. svimma, to be dizzy, 
svindel, dizziness, p. The A. S. swima probably stands for swinma* ; 
the present word is distinct from the word above, and the orig. 
base is rather SWIN than SWIM, as appears by the Swed. svindel, 
dizziness, G. schwindel, dizziness, sekwinden, to disappear, dwindle, 
decay, fail, schwindsucht, consumption. Fick cites an O.H.G. swinan, 
to be quick, which is a more orig. form ; note also Swed. /orsvinwa, 
to disappear, Icel. svina, to subside (said of a swelling). Der. 
swin-dler, q.v. 

SWIETDLER, a cheat. (Gl.) * The dignity of the British mer- 

chant is sunk in the scandalous appellation of the swindler;* V. 
Knox, Essay 8 (first appeared in 1778) ; cited in R. One of our 
few loan-words from High-German. ■■ G. schwindler, an extravagant 
projector, a swindler. -• G. schwindeln, to b® dizzy, to act thought- 
lessly, to cheat. -• G. schwindel, dizziness. — G. sekwinden, to decay, 
sink, vanish, fail ; cognate with A. S. mindan (pt. t. swand), to 
languish. See Swim (2). Der. swindle, verb and sb., evolved from 
the sb. swindler rather than borrowed from G. 

SWIKTE, a sow, pig; pigs. (E.) M. E. sw/m, with long i, pi. 
swin (unchanged). * He slepte as a swin ' (riming with win, wine) ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 5165. * A flocke of many swyne ; * Wyclif, Matt. viii. 
30. — A. S. swin, pi. swin, Grein, ii. 515. The A. S. swin is a neuter 
sb., and therefore unchanged in the plural, by rule. 4 zwijn, a 
swine, hog. 4 Icel. svin, pi. svin, neuter sb. 4 Gan. sviin, neut., pi. 
sviin. 4 Swed. svin, neut. 4 G. schwein, G. H. G. swin. 4 Goth, swein, 
neut. Cf. Russ, svineya, a swine, dimin. svinJta, a pig, svinoi, adj., 
belonging to swine, svinina, pork, p. The Tout, base is SWlNA, 
a swine; Fick, iii. 324. Fick conjectures that the form was orig. 
adjectival, like that of Lat. suinus, belonging to swine, an adj. not 
given in White’s Diet., but noted by Varro (Vanicck, p. 1048) ; this 
adj. is regularly formed from sui-, crude form of sms, a sow. There 
can be no doubt that swine is, in some way, an extended form from 
Sow, q.v. Der. swin-ish, -ly, mess ; swine-herd, M. E. swyyne-herd, 
Prompt. Parv. ; swine-cote, M. E. swyyne-kote, id. ; swine-sty, M. E. 
swinysty, id., spelt swynsty, Pricke of Conscience, 9002. 

SWING, to sway or move to and fro. (E.) M. E. swingen, 
strong verb, pt. t. swang, swnng, pp. swungen ; Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, A. 1058 (or 1059), Havelok, 326. -• A.S. swingan, pt. t. 
swang, pp. swungen, to scourge, also, to fly, flutter, flap with the 
wings; Grein, ii. 515. 4 Swed. svinga, to swing, to whirl. 4 Gan. 
svinge, to swing, whirl. 4G. schwingen, to swing, soar, brandish ; also, 
to swingle or beat flax ; pt. t. schwang. fi. All from Teut. base 
SWANG, appearing in the pt. t. of the above strong verbs. This is 
a nasalised form of SWAG, to sway; see Sway. Der. swing, sb. ; 
minge, q.v.; swingle, q. v. 

SWINGE, to Deat, whip. (E.) In Shak. Two Gent. ii. i. 88, &c. 
M. E. mmgen, to beat ; see Prompt. Parv. — A. S. swengan, to shake, 
toss ; cf. meng, a stroke, blow ; see Bosworth. A. S. swengan is the 
causal form of swingan, to swing, to beat ; and swinge (pt. t. swinged) 
is the causal form of swing (pt. f. mang) ; just fell is from /a//, 
and set from sit. See Swmg. 

SWINGLE, a staff for beating flax. (E.) * To mingle, to beat, 
a term among flax-dressers ; * Phillips. The verb is M.E. minglen, 
Reliquim Antiqusc, ii. 197 ; formed from the sb. mingle, ^ In 
Wright’s Voc. i. 156. pear the bottom, we find mingle, sh., smngle- 
stok, sb., apd the phrase ‘ to swingle thi flax.* — A. S. swingele, a 
scourging; L^ws of Ine, § 48, in Thorpe, Anc. Laws, i. 132. But 
the M. mingle answers rather to an A.S. form mingel*, not found, 
lit. * a beater,* formed by suffix -el (Aryan -ra) of the agent from A. S, 
ming-an, to beat, to swing. Thus a swingle is ‘ a swinger,’ a beater; 
and mingle, verb, is * to use a swingle.* Cf. Gu. zwingelen, to swingle 
flax, G. schwinge, a swingle. See Swing. Der. swingle, verb« 
Also mingle-tree, o. v. 

? SWINGLETREE, the bar that swings at the heels of the 
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horses when drawing a harrow, &c. (E.) See Halliwcll. Also® compare swoon, as is often done, with the A. S. swindan, to fail, 
applied to the swinging bar to which traces are fastened when a to swoon, and the G. sekwinden, to fail. With these words swoon 
horse draws a coach. Corruptl;^ called single-tree, whence the term has nothing in common but the initial sw ; the vowel is widely 
douhU-tree has arisen, to keep it company. * A single-tree is fixed different, and the n is not to be compared. The A. S. swdgan may 
upon each end of another cross-piece called the double-tree, when have been of imitative origin ; in form, it is allied to the base SWAG, 
a horses draw abreast,* Haldeman (in Webster). M. E. swingle-ire, to sway; see Sway. 5 . The A. S. dswunan, to swoon, is un- 
spelt in Fitzherbert, On Husbandly, $ 15 (£. D.S.) The authorised, and due to Somner; the A. S. dswdnian, to languish, 

word tree here means a piece of timber, as in axle-tree. The word appears as dswdmian in Grein, and is a doubtful and difficult word. 
swingle means * a swing-er,' a thing that swings ; so named from the The mod. £. swoon, not being rightly understood, seems to have led 
swinging motion, which all must have observed who have sat behind editors astray. The descent of swoon from A. S. swdgan is certain ; 
hor ses dr awing a coach. See Bwingle, Swing. for further examples and details, see Stratmann. And cf. Low G. 

BWINK, to toil; obsolete. (£.) Once an extremely common swogen, to sigh, swugten, to sigh, also to swoon; £rem. Wort, 
word; Milton has *swink'd hedger* — hedger overcome with toil, Der. swoon, sb. 

Comus, 293. M. E. swinken, pt. t. swank, liavelok, 788 ; pp.swunken, SWOOP, to sweep along, to descend with a swift motioni like a 
Ormulum, 6103. A.S.swincan, pt.t. swanc, pp. swnneen, to toil, bird of prey. (£.) Shak. has swoop, sb., Macb. iv. 3. 219. M. E. 
labour, work hard. This form, running parallel with A. S. swingan, swopen, almost always in the sense to sweep. In C^haucer, C. T. 
pt.t. swang, pp. swungen, is clearly a mere variant of the same verb; 16404, where Tyrwhitt prints swepe, the Corpus MS. has swope 
the base is SwANK, nasalised form of SWAK, which is a by-form (Group G, 1 . 936) ; two lines lower, in place of ysweped, the Lich- 
of SWAG, the root of sway ; see Swing, Sway. Cf. G. schwanken, field MS. has yswopen. It is usual to look on swoop as a derived 
to totter, stagger, falter, which is clearly allied to swagger and sway, form from sweep ; but the truth lies the other way. Sweep is a weak 
The sense of * toil * is due to that of constant movement ; from the verb, formed from swoop by vowel-change (cf. keal from wkde) \ and 
sw/nWng of the labourer’s arms and tools. And see Switch. swoop was orig. a strong verb, with pt. t. swep, and pp. yswopen, as 

SwlBJj, to whirh in an eddy. (Scand.) ‘ Swirl, a whirling wavy above. — A. S. swdpan, to sweep aloi^, rush ; also, to sweep ; a 
motion. East ; * Halliwell. A prov. E. word, now used by gooa strong verb, ^t. t. swedp, pp. swdpen ; Grein, ii. 500. * Swdpendum 

writers, as C. Kingsley, E. B. Browning, &c. ; see Webster and windum * — with swooping (rushing) winds ; iElfred, tr. of B^a, iii. 
Worcester. — Norweg. svirla, to wave round, swing, whirl (Aasen), 16, ed. Smith, p. 542, 1 . 37. *Swi/t wind swdpeiS* * a swift wind 
frequent, of sverra (Dan. svirre), to whirl, turn round, orig. to swoops; ^Elfred, tr. of Boethius, met. vii (b. ii. met. 4). +Icel. sveipn, 
make a humming noise. Formed from the base SWIR, to hum, to sweep, swoop ; also sveip, pt. t. of an obsolete strong verb svipa ; 
just as wkir-l is from wkir ; see further under Swerve, Swarm. sveipinn, pp. of the same. Also Icel. s 6 pa, weak verb, to sweep. 

SWITCH, a small flexible twig. (Du.) In Romeo, ii. 4. 73 ; I And cf. G. sekweifen, to rove, ramble; A. S. swifan, to move quickly; 
Dr. Schmidt notes that old editions have swits for the pi. switches. Goth, sweipains, in the comp, midja-sweipains, a deluge, Luke, xvii. 
Not found in M. E., and merely borrowed from Du. in the 16th cent. 27. p. The A. S. swdpan answers to a Tent, swaipan *, from the 
Switek or swick is a weakened form of swick. •> O. Du. swick, ' a base SWIP, to move (quickly ; for which see Swift. Fick, iii. 366, 
scourge, a swick, or a whip ; ’ Hexham. The same word as swick, remarks that SWIP is a weakened form of V SWAP, to move 
*a brandishing, or a shaking,' id.; Hexham notes that swanck is used forcibly, cast, throw, strew (Fick, i. 841). This root appears in 
with the same sense. He also gives swicken, * to totter or to waggle.* Gk. aoSeiv, to shake, beat, scare birds ; Lat. supare, to throw about. 
Thus a switch is a ‘ shaking ’ or a pliant rod, one that sways about, to scatter (whence Lat. dis-sipare and E. dissipate) ; Lithuan. supti, 

p. The base is SW IK, weakened form of SWAK, to bend, appearing to swing, toss, rock a cradle, swambalas, a (swinging) plummet, 
(nasalised) in Du. zwanken, to bend, G. schwankert^ to totter, and in swambaloti, to sway, swing ; &c. y. And lastly, this root SWAP, 
O. Du. swanck, a switch, as above. This base SWAK, to bend, is a to move forcibly, is probably an extension from the -^SWA or SU, 
by-form of SWAG, to bend, treated of under Sway. From the to impel, appearing in Skt.sw, to impel, drive, Gk.(y€/«v(*<y/^^*yfti'), 
latter base we have, in like manner, Swed. sveg, a switch, green to shake, oelety, to drive. From the same root we have other ex- 
bough, sviga, to yield, svigt, vibration, svigla, to totter ; so also tensions in swa-y, swi-ng, &c., all from the primary sense of * impel.* 
Norweg. svige, sveg, a switch, sviga, to bend; Icel. sveigr, svigi, a See Bway, Swing. Der. swoop, sb.; also sweep, q.v. ; and see 
switch. See further under Sway, Swink. Note the proportion ; swift, swiv-el. 

as O. Du. swick : Norw. svige : : E. swink : E. swing. Der. switek, SWORD, an offensive weapon with a long blade. (E.) M. E. 

verb^ swerd, Chaucer, C. T. 1700. «• A. S. sweord. Matt. xxvi. 47. + Du. 

SWIVBIj, a ring or link that turns round on a pin or neck. (E.) zwaard. + Icel. sverd. + Dan. sveerd. + Swed. svdrd. + G. sekwert ; 
Spelt swiuell in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Not found in M. E. ; it cor- M. H. G. swer/e. p. The Teut. type is SWERDA, Fick, iii. 366. 
responds to an A. S. form swi/el*, not found, but regularly formed, The prob. sense is ‘the wounder,’ or that which wounds ; cf. M. H. G. 
witn the suffix -el of the agent, from swifan, to move quickly, revolve ; swerde, O. H. G. suerado, pain, O. H. G. sueran, to pain ; G. schwer, 
for which see Swift. Related words are Icel. sveifla, to swing or painful. — ^^SWAR, to hurt, wound; cf.Skt. svri, to hurt, kill. .wri, 
spin in a circle, like a toji, svif, a swinging round, from svifa, to to be pained; Zend qara. a wound; Fick, i. 842. We also find Skt. 
ramble, to turn. The base is SWIP, to move quickly; cf. also Icel. svaru, Indra’s thunder-bolt, or an arrow. Dor. sword-cane, -fish, 
svipall, shifty, changeable, svipa, to swoop ; see Swoop. The sense -stick ; sword-s-tnan, formed like hunt-s-man, sport-s-man ; sword-s- 
is * that which readily revolves.* man-ship. 

SWOON*, to faint. (E.) M. E. swounen, Chaucer, C. T. 5478; S'lSTBAHITH, an effeminate person. (L., — Gk.) In BlounPs 
also swogkenen. King Alisaunder, 5857 ; also swowenen (Stratmann). Gloss., ed. 1674 '» Sybaritical, dainty, effeminate. 

A comparison of tlie foims shew, as Stratmann points out, that the •> Lat. Sybarites, •m Gk. Xv^apir-qs, a Sybarite, an inhabitant of 
standard M. E. form is swo^nien*, the ^ being represented either by Sybaris, a luxuriant liver, voluptuary ; because the inhabitants of 
gk, w,orui and this is a mere extension of a form swo'^ien *, with the this town were noted for voluptuousness. The town was named 
same sense. The n is the same formative element as is seen in Goth, from the river Sybaris (Gk. Xvfiapts), on which it was situated. This 
verbs ending in -nan ; cf. E. awaken from awake, &c. p. The form river flows through the district of Lower Italy formerly called 
swojien * appears, slightly degraded, as swowen (with w for 3), to Lucania. Der. Sybarit-ic, Sybarit-ic-al. 

swoon, P. Plowman, B. v. 154, xiv. 326 ; also as sowgken, soghen, to SYCAMINH, the name of a tree. (L., - Gk., — Heb.?) In 
sigh deeply, Romans of Partenay, 1944, 2890. This is a weak verb, Luke, xvii. 6 (A. V.) — Lat. sycaminus. « Gk. ovxdfuvos ; Luke, xvii. 
closely allied to the strong verb swogen, to make a loud or deep 6. It is gen. believed to be the mulberry-tree, and distinct from the 
sound, to sigh deeply, droop, swoon, pt. t. swe^, pp. iswo^en or iswowen. sycamore ; Thomson, in The Land and the Book, pt. i. c. 1, thinks 
‘ Sykande ho swe^e aoun * « sighing, she drooped down ; Gawain and the trees were one and the same. p. That the word has been con- 
Green Knight, 1796. * Adun he feol iswo\e'* « down she fell in a fused with sycamore is obvious, but the suffix -ine (-tvoj)is difficult to 
swoon. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 428. A. S. sw 6 gan, to move or sweep explain. Thomson*s explanation is worth notice ; he supposes it to 
along noisily, to sough, to sigh, orig. used esp. of the wind. ^SwOgao be nothing more than a Gk. adaptation of a Heb. plural. The Heb. 
windas* « the winds sough, Clrein, ii. 516; cf. dswogen, pp. choked, name for the sycamore is skiqmdk, with the plural forms skiqmdth 
iElfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, § 5a, ed. Sweet, p. 41 1, 1. 17. Mr. and skiqnAm from the latter of these the Gk. avied/uvos may easily 
Cockayne points out that the form geswowung, a swooning, occurs have been formed, by partial confusion with Gk. avnd/wpos, a syca- 
in A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 176, 1 . 13 ; ana that in .^Ifric’s Horn. ii. 336, more ; see Sycamore. 

we find: ‘Se Iseg . . geswdgen betwux ^am ofslegenum’^^he lay in SYOAMORD* the name of a tree. (L., Gk.) The trees so 
a swoon amongst the slain. Here A. S. geswdgen »= M. E. iswowen, as called in Europe and America are different from the Oriental syca- 
cited above. This A.S. swdgan is represented by mod. E. Sough, more {Ficus syeomorus). The spelling should rather be syeomore; 

q. v. y. It will thus be seen that the final n is a mere formative Cotgrave gives syeomore both as an E. and a F. spelling. Spelt 
element, and unoriginal; hence it is quite out of the question to^^^omowre in Wyclif, Luke,xix. 4. La.i. syeomorus. ^ Gk. (rv/v^/Aopov 
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i. e. the fig«malberry tree. Gk. cvko^, crude form of avicov, a fig r 
and /i6pov, a mulberry, blackberry. The derivation of ffvtcov is 
doubtful ; for Gk. /x6pov, see Mulbexry. (See sycanune.) 
SYCOPHAISTT, a servile flatterer. (L., — Gk.) See Trench, 
Select Glossary ; he shews that it was formerly also used to mean 
an informer.' ‘ That sicophants are counted iolly guests ; * Gas- 
coigne, Steel Glas, aoy. Cotgrave gives the F. form as sycophantin, 

— Lat. sycophantat an informer, tale-bearer, flatterer, sycophant. — 
Gk. ffVKOipwrris^ lit. a flg-shewer, perhaps one who informs against 

ersons exporting figs from Attica, or plundering sacred fig-trees ; 
ence, a common informer, slanderer, also, a false adviser. * The 
lit. signification is not found in any ancient writer, and is perhaps 
altogether an invention ; * Liddell and Scott. That is, the early j 
history of the word is lost, but this does not affect its obvious 
eWmology ; it only affects the reason for it.— Gk. <rC/ico-, crude form 
of avHov, a fig ; and -^avriys, lit. a shewer (appearing also in Ifpo- 
ipdvrrjs, one who shews or teaches religious rites), from <paiu(tv, to 
shew. See Sycamore and Phantom. Der. sycophant-ict 
-ism; scyophanoy, 

SYIiIi ABTiTi, part of a word, uttered by a single effort of voice. 
(F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. sillable, Chaucer, C. T. 1041 5. — O. F. sillabe 
(Littrd), later syllabe and syllable, with an inserted unoriginal /. — 
Lat. syllaba. — Gk. avWa^ri, lit. ‘ that which holds together,' hence 
a syllable, so much of a word as forms a single sound. — Gk. (tvX- 
(for <Tvv before following X), together ; and Xa/3-, base of Xa/ifldvfiv, 
to take, seize (aorist infin. Xa/SciV), from ^ RABH, to seize. See 
Syn- and Cataleptic. Der. syllab^ic, from Gk. ov\\a0iic6s, adj. ; 
syllab-ic-al, syllah-i-fy. Also syllabus, a compendium, from late Lat. 
syllabus, a list, syllabus (White), from late Gk. abWafios, allied to 
(ruXXa/ 3 ^. 

SYIjIiOGISM, a reasoning from premises, a process in formal 
logic. (P\, — L., — Gk.) M.E. silogime, Gower, C. A. iii. 366, 1 . 1 a.— 
O. F. silogime (Littre), later silloghtne, spelt syllogisme in Cotgrave. 
«*Lat. syllogismum, acc. of sy//ogismws. — Gk. irvXXo^io’/ior, a reckon- 
ing all together, reckoning up, reasoning, syllogism. — Gk. iruXXoy- 
ICopaif I reckon together, sum up, reason. — Gk. <rvk~ (for avy be- 
fore X following), together ; and \oyi(ofjuu, I reckon, from \6y-os, a 
word, reason, reasoning. See Syn- and liogic. Der. syllogise, 
from <rv\\oyi(^ofuu ; syllogis^tnc, from Lat. syllogisticus » Gk. avWoy^ 
iariH6s ; syllogis-t-ic-al, -ly. 

SYIiPH, an imaginary being inhabiting the air. (F., — Gk.) * Ye 
sylphs and sylphids ; * Pope, Rape of the Lock, ii. 73 ; and see Pope’s 
Introduction to that poem (a.d. 171a). Pope tells us that he took 
the account of the Rosicrucian philosophy and theory of spirits from 
a French book called Le Comte de Gabalis. — F. sylphe, the name 
given to one of the pretended genii of the air. — Gk. aiK^rj, used by 
Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 8. 17. 8, to signify a kind of beetle or grub, 
p. It is usually supposed that this word suggested the name sylph, 
which is used by Paracelsus. The other names of genii are gnomes, 
salamanders, and nymphs, dwelling in the earth, fire, and water re- 
spectively ; and, as all these names are Greek, we may be sure that 
sylph was meant to be Greek also. The spelling with y causes no 
difficulty, and is, indeed, an additiomfl sign that the word is Greek. 
It is not uncommon to find y (called in F. y Grec) used in words 
derived from Gk., not only where it represents Gk. v, but even (mis- 
takenly) where it represents Gk. i ; thus syphon occurs instead of 
siphon both in F. and E. ; and we constantly write syren for siren, 
y, Littr^ accounts for the word quite differently. He says that F. 
sylphe is a Gaulish (Celtic) word signifying genius, and that it is 
found in various inscriptions as sulji, sylfi, sylphi, or, in the feminine, 
as sulevee, suleviee (which are, of course. Latinised and plural forms) ; 
he cites * Suljis suis qui nostrum curam agunt,* Orel. Helvet. 1 1 7. 
This I believe to be entirely beside the question ; Paracelsus knew 
nothing of Gaulish, yet he is (by Littr^’s own admission) the first 
modern author who uses the word. Scheler, on the contrary, has no 
doubt that the word is Greek. Der. sylph-id, from ¥. sylphide, 
a false form, but only explicable on the supposition that the word 
sylph was thought to be Gk., and declined as if the nom. was m'X^s 
(stem ffik<f>ib~), 

SYTiVAN, a common mis-spelling of Silvan, q. v. 

SYMBOL, a sign, emblem, figurative representation. (F., — L., 

— Gk.) See Trench, Select Glossary. In Shak. Oth. ii. 3. 350.— F. 

symbole, * a token,' &c. ; Cot. — Lat. symbolum. — Gk. aip^oXov, a 
token, pledge, a sign by which one infers a thing. — Gk. cvfifidkXeir 
(aor. infin. avpipaketv), to throw together, bring together, compare. 
Infer. — Gk. avfi- (for aw before jS), together ; and flZxXiiv, to throw. 
See Syn- and Baluster. Der. $ymbol-ic, from Gk. ayfifiokinds, 
adj. ; symbol^ic^, -ly ; symboUise, from F. symboliser, spelt symboUzer 
in Cot, and explained by *to symbolize;' symbol-is’er ; symboUUm, 
symbol-ist. 

' SYMMBTB.Y1 due proportion, harmony. (F., — L., — Gk.) 


^ Spelt simmetrie in Minsheu, ed. 1627.- F. symmetrie, 'simmetry,* 
Cot.— Lat.5ymm«/ria. — Gk. avfsfierpla, due proportion. — Gk. 

Tfiot, adj., measured with, of like measure with. — Gk. ovfc- (for aw 
before /a), together ; and pirpov, a measure. See Syn* and Metre. 
Der. symmetr^ic^al, a coined word ; syntmeir^ic-al-ly ; symmetr-ise, a 
coined word. 

SYMPATBrST, a feeling with another, like feeling. (F., — L., — 
Gk.) Spenser has sympathie and sympathize. Hymn in Honour of 
Beautie, 11 . 99 and 92. — F. sympathie, ‘ sympathy ; ’ Cot. — Lat. sym- 
pathia. — Gk. ovixvweia, like feeling, fellow-feeling. — Gk. 
adj., of like feelings. — Gk. avp- ^for avr before ir), together ; and 
ira^-, base of aor. infin. of irdcxciv, to suffer, experience, feet 

See Syn- and Pathos. Der. sympath'et-ic, a coined word, 
suggested by pathetic ; sympathret^c-al, 4y ; sympaih4se, from F. 
syn^ihiser, ‘ t o sym pathize,* Cot. ; sympath-is-er. 

SYMPHOir X , concert, unison, harmony of sound. (F., — L., — 
Gk.) There was a musical instrument called a symphony, M.E. sim- 
phonie or symphonpe ; see my note to Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1 . 2005. 
And see Wyclif, Lulce, xv. 25. — Lat. symphonia, Luke, xv. 25 (Vulgate). 
— Gk. avfjupeaifia, music, Luke, xv. 25. — Gk. cniptpopos, agreeing in 
sound, harmonious. — Gk, (for ady before <p), together ; and 
tpcjveiv, to sound, tpurii, sound. See Syn- and Phonetic. Der. 
symphoni-ous ; symphon4st, & chorister, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

SYMPOSroM, a merry feast. (L., - Gk.) Blount, Gloss., ed. 
1674, has symposiast, ‘ a feast-master/ and symposiaques, * books 
treating of feasts.' The simple sb. seems to be of later use. — Lat. 
symposium. — Gk. av/Andaiov, a drinking-party, banquet. — Gk. crv/i- 
(for avy before ir), together ; and the base iro-, to drink, appearing in 
pt. t. ni-woihfca, I drank, aor. I drank, and in the sb. irti-atv, 

drink. This base is from ^ PA, to drink ; see Syn- and Potable, 
Potation. 

SYMPTOM, an indication of disease, an indication. (F.,— L.,— 
Gk.) Properly a medical term. In Cotgrave, to translate F. sympt^ 
ome.— Lat. sympmma.-Gk.afi/itrroa/ia, anything that has befallen one, 
a casualty, usu. in a bad sense. — Gk. avpmlirrtty, pt. t. crv/tWirrcuira, to 
fall together, to fall in with, meet with. — Gk. (for ahy before r), 

together, with ; and mirrtiy, to fall, from ^ PAT, to fall. See Syn- 
and Asympote. Der. symptomatic, Gk. avp,wreapaTiic6s, adj., from 
avfjLvratixar-, stem of avpirrcapa ; symptomatic-al, 4y. 

SYIST-, together, (L., — Gk. ; or F.,— L., — Gk.) A Latin- 
ised spelling of Gk. ovy, together, of which an older spelling is i^y. 
The simplest explanation of this difficult word is that by Curtius 
(ii. 1 61), who supposes (vv to represent a still older form kvp* ; cf. 
(vvos as a form of ieoiy6s. We can then consider tchy * as cognate 
with Lat. cum, with ; whilst at the same time koivus (from nvy*) is 
brought into relation with Lat. communis, of which the first syllable 
is derived from Lat. cum, with. Remoter origin unknown. We 
may, in any case, be sure that Gk. aby and Lat. cum are cognate 
words. p. The prefix avy becomes avk~ (syl~) before /, avfi- (sym-) 
before b, m, p, and ph, and av- (sy-) before 5 or z ; as in syllogism, 
symbol, symmetry, sympathy, symphony, system, syzygy. 

BYN.i^B£SIS, the taking of two vowels together, whereby they 
coalesce into a diphthong. (L., — Gk.) A grammat. term. Spelt 
sineresis in Minsheu. Lat. synceresis. — Gk. avyalpeais, lit. a taking 
together. — Gk. aby, together ; and atpeais, a taking, from alpsiy, to 
take. See Byn- and Heresy. Cf. Bieeresis. 

SYNAGOQIJB, a congregation of Jews. (F., — L., — Gk.) 
M.E. synagoge, Wyclif, Matt. iv. 23. — F. synagogue, 'a synagogue;* 
Cot. — Lat..synagoga. — Gk. avyayar^, a bringing together, assembly, 
congregation. — Gk. adv, together ; and dyojyq, a bringing, from 
dyuy, to br ing drive, which is from ^ AG, to drive. 

BYHALCBPHA, a coalescence of two syllables into one. 
(L., — Gk.) A grammat. term ; in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. 
synalcBpha. — Gk. avyakoi<fyfi, lit. a melting together. — Gk. abv, to- 
gether ; and dXff^ctv, to anoint with oil, to daub, blot out, efface, 
whence &koifpfi, faL The Gk. dk§l<ptiy is allied to Xiir-os, fat, from 
^ RIP, to besmear ; cf. Skt. lip, to besmear, anoint. 

BYNCHBONISMy concurrence in time. (Gk.) Blount, ed. 
1674, says the word is used by Sir W. Raleigh. — Gk. avyxpoviapbs, 
agreement of time. — Gk. adyxpov-os, contemporaneous ; with suffix 
naiws. — Gk. aby* (written for abv before x)» together ; and 
time. See Byn- and C^onicle. Der. synchronous, adapted from 
Gk. abyxpovos, adj. 

BYNCOPATH, to contract a word. (L., — Gk.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. syncopatus, pp. of syncopare, of which the 

usual sense is ' to swoon.* — Lat. syncope, syncopa, a swooning ; also 
syncope, as a gram. term. — Gk. avy/eovri, a cutting short, syncope in 
grammar, a loss of strength, a swoon. — Gk. avy- (written for abv 
before n), together; and noir-, base of ndirruy, to cut, from VSKAP, 
to cut. See Byn- and Apocope or Capon. Der. syncopation, 
pa musical term, which Blount says is in Playford's Introd. to Music, 
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p. 28. Also symope^ as a grammat. term, also a swoon, from Lat. 
syncope « Gk. atxrficoftrj^ as above. 

SYNDIC, a government oHlcial, one who assists in the trans- 
action of business. (F., -• L., — Gk.) Spelt sindiek in Minsheu, ed. 
1627.-* F. syndic f ‘ a syndick, censor, controller of manners ; * Cot. — 
Lat. syndicus,<^ 0 \i. aMifcov, adj., helping in a court of justice; as 
sb., a syndic. — Gk. ahv, with ; and dUtjf justice. The orig. sense 
of is a shewing, hence a course, custom, use, justice; from 
VDIK, to shew. See Syn- and Diction. Der. syndic-aie, a 
coined word. 

BYJSQTEiCDOCHD, a figure of speech whereby a part is put for 
the whole. (L.,-.Gk.) Spelt sinecdoche in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Lat. 
synecdoche. — Gk. <rvv€«8ox4t lit- a receiving together. — Gk. avvenUxo- 
imif I join in receiving. —Gk. utv, together ; and I receive, 

compounded of l/r, out, and 8^x0/201, I receive, from ^ DAK, to 
take. See 8yn-, Ex-, and Digit. 

SYETOD, a meeting, ecclesiastical council. (F.. — L., — Gk.) 

' Synodes and counsay les ;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 406 h-*F- f^ynode, 
*a synod;' Cot. — Lat. synodum, acc. of synodus. — Gk. <tuvo8os, a 
meeting, lit. a coming together. — Gk. awt together ; and 880s, a 
way, here a coming, from ^ SAD, to go. Der. synod 4 ct from Gk. 
e wohiK 6 e^ a^. ; synod-ic-al, synod-ie-al-ly. 

SYHONxM, a word having the same .sense with another. 
(F., — L.,—Gk.) The form is French ; in old books it was usual to 
write synonima, which, by a curious blunder, was taken to be a fem. 
sing, instead of a neut. pi., doubtless because the Lat. synonyma was 
only used in the plural ; and, indeed, the sing, is seldom required, 
since we can only speak of synonyms when we are considering more 
words than one. Synonima is used as a sing, by Cotgrave and 
Blount. — F. symnime, ‘ a synonima, a word having the same signifi- 
cation which another hath. — Lat. synonyma^ neut. pi., synonyms ; 
from the adj. synonymus, synonymous. — Gk. avvwvvfios, of like meaning 
or like name. — Gk. ovv. with ; and ovofMt a name, cognate with E. 
name; see Syn- and Ifame. Der. synonymous^ Englished from 
Lat. adj. synonymus^ as above ; synonymous 4 y ; synonym-y, Lat. syno^ 
nymia^ from Gk. avuojpvfiia, likeness of name. 

BYEOPSIS, a general view of a subject. (L., ■- Gk.) Spelt 
sinopsis in Minsheu, erl. 1 62 7, — Lat. synopsis. -» Gk. avvapis, a seeing all 
together. — Gk. cr(;v, together ; and u\pts^ a seeing, sight, from 
fut. from base oir-, to sec. Sec Syn- and Optics. Dor. synoptic, 
from Gk. adj. avvovrinds, seeing all together ; synopi 4 c~al, -ly. 

BYNTAX, the arrangement of words in sentences. (L., — Gk.) 
In Ben Jonson, Eng. Grammar, b. ii. c. i ; spelt sintaxis in Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. — Lat. — Gk. avpra^is, an arrangement, arranging, 

— Gk. aijp, together ; and rafts, order, from rdaauv (*= T(i«-y€tv), to 
arrange. See Syn- and Tactics. Der. syntact-ic^al, due to Gk. 
avpraKrSsj a^., put in order; syntaci 4 c-al-ly. 

BYNTH^sIb, composition, combination. (L., — Gk.) In 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, s. v. Synthetical. — Lat. synthesis. — Gk. 
cMeais, a putting together. — Gk. ahp, together; and a 

putting ; see Syn- and Thesis. Der. synthet 4 c-al, due to Gk. 
adj. avp^eTinds, skilled in putting together, from avpBirrjs^ a putter 
together, where is the base = to put, and -r»;y is the suffix denoting 
th e age nt (Aryan -/a) ; syntliet-ic~al~ly. 

SYPHON, SYKEN, inferior spellings of Siphon, Siren, 
q. v. C ot, has the F. spelling syphon ; also siphon. 

SYRINGE, a tube with a piston, for ejecting fluids. (F., — L., 

— Gk.) The g was prob. once hard, not as j. Cot., however, 
already has siringe. — F. syringue, * a siringe, a squirt ; * Cot. — Lat. 
syringem, acc. 01 syrinx, a reed, pipe, tube. — Gk. <rvpiy$, a reed, 
pipe, tube, shepherd’s pipe, whistle. From the Gk. base avp, to 
make a noise, whistle; with suffix -ly^ as in <p 6 pfAHy(, irKaar-iy^ 
(prob. — Aryan -on-ga). — ^SWAK, to sound, resound ; see Swarm. 
Der. syr*«g-a, a flowering shrub so named because the stems were used 
for the manufacture of Turkish pipes ; see Eng. Cycl., s. v. Syringa. 

SYRUP, SIRUP, a kind of sweetened drink. (F., — Span.,— 
Arab.) * Spicery, sawces, and siropes ; ’ Fryth’s Works, p. 99, col. i. 

— F. syrop, ‘ airrop ; ' Cot, Mod. strop ; O. F. ysserop (Littrd).— 
Span, xarope, a medicinal drink ; the O. F. ysserop is due to a Span, 
form axarope, where a represents a/, the Arab, article. — Arab, shardb, 
shurdb, wine or any beverage, syrup; lit. a beverage ; Rich. Diet. p. 886, 
col. I.— Arab, rootshariha, he drank; id. p. 887. See Sherbet. 

SYSTEM, method. (L., — Gk.) It is not an old word in F., 
and seems to have been borrowed from Latin directly. Spelt systeme 
in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Lat. systema. — Gk. avarripa, a com- 
plex whole, put together ; a system. — Gk. aw- (put for abp before a), 
together ; and the base crri^, to stand ; with suffix -fia (Aryan •ma). 
The base ari;- occurs in ar^wi, to stand ; from -^STA, to stand ; sec 
Stand. Der. systetd-at ic, from Gk. adj. avarf)fMTiK 6 s, adj., formed 
from awan/fioT-, stem of adarijfia ; system-^itdc-al, -ly ; system-at-ise, a 
coined word ; system-at-h-er. ^ 


TABOUR. 

» STBTOLB, contraction of the heart, shortening of a syllable. 
(Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Englished (with y for w) from 
Gk. avaroK'^, a contracting, drawing together. — Gk. avariWeiv, to 
draw together, contract. — Gk. aw- (for aw before a), together ; and 
ariKKetp, to equip, set in order. See Syn- and Stole. 

SYZYGY, conjunction. (Gk.) A modem term in astronomy. — 
Gk. av{vyia, union, conjunction. — Gk. ab^vyos, conjoined. — Gk. ow- 
(for aww before 0* together ; and fwy-, base of (evypvpu, I join (cf. 
(vyop, a yoke), from the base YUG, extension of 4/YU, to join. 

Syn- and Yoke ; and compare Conjunction 


TA-TE. 

TABARD, a sleeveless coat, formerly worn by ploughmen, 
noblemen, and heralds, now by heralds only. (F., — L., — Gk.?) 
M.E. tabard, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 280, 1. 2 ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 543. — O. F. tahart, tabard ; see a quotation in Roquefort with 
the spelling tabart; mod. F. tabard (Hamilton, omitted in Littre). 
Cf. Span, and Port, tahardo ; Ital. taharro. The last form (like F, 
tabarre in Cotgrave) has lost a final d or t. The W. tabar is bor- 
rowed from English. We also find a M. H. G. tapfart, taphart ; and 
even a mod. Gk. rafindpiop. p. Etym. unknown ; Diez sug- 
gests Lat. iapet-, stem of tapeie, hangings, painted cloths; see 
Tapestry. y. This is almost confirmed by our use of tippet ; 

see Tippet. 

TABBY, a kind of waved silk. (F., — Span., — Arab.) Chiefly 
retained in the expression * a tabby cat,’ i. c. a cat brindled or diversi- 
fied in colour, like the markings on tabby. * Tabby, a kind of waved 
silk;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. iabis, in use in the 15th century 
(Littr8). — Span, tahi, a silken stuff; Low I.at. (or rather O. Span.) 
attahi, where at was supposed (but wrongly) to represent the Arab, 
article al, and so came to be dropped. — Arab. *utdhi, a kind of rich 
undulated silk ; Rich. Diet. p. 992. See Dc Vic, W'ho, calls it an 
Arab, word (Rich, marks it Pers.). He adds that it was the name of 
a quarter of Bagdad where this silk was made (Defrdmery, Journal 
Asiatiqve, Jan. 1862, p. 94); and that this quarter took its name 
from jDrince Atlab, great-grandson of Omeyya (Dozy, Gloss, p. 
343-) IT Hence perhaps tahi-net, spelt tabbinet in Webster, and 
explained as ‘ a more delicate kind of tabby but Trench, Eng, Past 
and Present, tells us that it was named from M. Tabinet, a French 
Protestant refugee, who introduced the making of tabinet in Dublin ; 
for which statement he adduces no reference or authority. 
TABERNACXjE, a tent used as a temple, a tent. (F., — L.) 
M. E. tabernacle, Rob. of Glouc. p. 20. — F. tabernacle, ‘ a tabernacle,* 
Cot. — Lat. tabernaculum, double dimin. of taberna, a hut* shed ; see 
Tavern. 

TABID, wasted by disease. (L.) Rare ; in Thillips, ed. 1 706. — 
Lat. tahidus, wasting away, decaying, languishing. — L^t. tabes, a wast- 
ing away ; whence also IvUt. tahere, to waste away, languish. Allied to 
Gk. TTjKUP, in the same sense, Lithuan. tek’eti, to run, flow. — VTAK, to 
flow ; cf. Skt. tak, to start. Fick,i. 587. See Thaw. Der. tahe-fy^ 
to cause to melt, Blount’s Gloss., from F, tahijier, to waste (Cot.), 
due to Lat. iabefacere, to cause to melt. 

TABLE, a smooth board, usually supported on legs. (F., — L.) 
M. E. table, Chaucer, C. T. 355. — F. table. — Lat. tabula, a plank, 
flat board, table. — ^TK, TAN, to stretch, spread out ; so that the 
lit. sense is * extended;’ cf. Skt. tata, pp. of tan, to stretch. See 
Thin. Der. tables, pi. sb., a kind of game like backgammon, 
played on flat boards, Rob. of Glouc. p. 192, 1. 3; table, verb, C^mb. 
i. 4. 6; table-book, Hamlet, ii. 2. 136 ; tabledalh, March. Ven. iii. 5. 
93 ; tahleAand, land flat like a table ; tahl-et, Cymb. v. 4. 109, from 
F. tahlette, ‘a little table,* Cot., dimin. of F. table. Also tabul-ar, 
tabul-ate, from Lat, tabula. Also tabl-eau, borrowed frpm F. tableau, 
dimin. of table. Also taffer-el, q. v. 

TABOO, TABU, to forbid approach to, forbid the use of. 
(Polynesian.) * Taboo, a political prohibition and religious consecra- 
tion interdict, formerly of great force among t^ie inhabitants of the 
islands of the Pacific ; hence, a total pirohibition of intercourse with, 
or ^proach to anything ; ’ Webster, ft seems to be the same as 
the Tahitian custom of te pi, described in Max Muller, Lect. on Lan- 
guage, vol. ii. lect. I. 

TABOUR, TABOR, a small drum. (F., - Span., - Arab., - 
Pers.?) M.E. labour, Havelok, 2329. — F,tahour, ‘a drum, a 
tabor ; ’ Cot, Mod. F. tambour ; Littrd gives the spellings tabur, 
nth cent.; tabour, 13th to 16th century. Cf. Prov. /a6or, tanbor 
(cited by Littr8) ; Span, tamhor, O. Span, atamhor (Minsheu) ; Ital. 
tamburo. The F. word was most likely borrowed from Span, tambor. 
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mlso called atanAor, where the prefix a- stands for the Arab. def. art.,^ 
alt shewing that the word was borrowed from the Moors. -• Arab. 
tamburt * a hind of lute or guitar with a long neck, and six brass 
strings ; also, a drum ; * Rich. Diet., p. 976. He gives it also as a 
Pers. word, and Devic seems to think that the word was borrowed 
from Persian. The initial letter is the 19th of the Pers. alphabet, 
sometimes written M, not the ordinary t On the same p^e of Rich. 
Diet, we also find Pers. tumbuk, a trumpet, clarion, bagpi|)e, tambal, 
a small drum ; also Arab, iablt a drum, a tambourin, Pers. tahlakt a 
sthall drum, p. 964. Also Pers. tahir (with the ordinary /), a drum, 
Jcettle-drum, a large pipe, flute, or hautboy, p. 365 ; iaburdkt a drum, 
labour, tambourin, a drum beaten to scare away birds, p. 364. See 
the account in Devic, who considers the form tamHr as derived from 
Pers. tabir ; and the form taburdk to be dimin. of Pers. tabur*, a form 
not found. p. It will be observed that the sense comprises various 
instruments that make a din, and we may note Port, atabale, a kettle- 
drum, clearly derived from a for a/, the Arab, article, and Pers. tarn- 
halt a drum. All the above words contain a base tabt which we may 
regard, with Mr. Wedgwood, as being of imitative origin, like the 
English dub-a-duh and tap. This is rendered likely by the occurrence 
of Arab, tabtabatt the sound made by the dashing of waterfalls; 
Rich. Diet. 963 ; cf. Arab, tabbal, a drummer, ibid. Der. tabor-ert 
Temp. iii. 2. 160; tabour-inet Antony, iv. 8. 37, from F. iahourint ‘a 
little drum,* Cot. ; tabour'ett Bp. Hall, Sat. iv. i. 78, a dimin. form; 
shortened to tabrett Gen. xxxi. 27. And see tambourine, 
TABULAR, TABULATE ; sec Table. 

TACHE (i), a fastening. (C.) In £xod. xxvi. 6. *A iacket a 
buckle, a claspe, a bracelet. Spinier ; * Baret, s. v. Claspe. A weakened 
form of tackt just as beseech is for beseek, church is for kirkt &c. ; cf. 
the derived words att-ach, de tach, Minsheu, ed. 1627, actually gives : 

* To iachct or tacke* See Tack. 

TACHE (2), a blot, blemish ; see Tetchy. 

TACIT, silent. (L.) In Milton, Samson, 430. No doubt directly 
from Lat., though Cot. gives F. tacite, ‘ silent.’ — Lat. tacitus, silent. 
— Lat. tacere, to be silent. Cognate with Goth, ihahatit to be silent, 
Icel. Swed. tiga^ to be silent. All from a base TAK, with the 
sense ‘ to be silent.* Der. tacit-urnt from F. taciturnCt * silent,* Cot. ; 
$acit-urn~idyt Troilus, iv. 2. 75, from F. taciturnitS, * taciturnity,* Cot . ; 
from Lat. acc. tadturnitatem, 

TACK, a small nail, a fastening; to fasten. (C.) M.E. takke. 

* TakkCf or botiin. Fibula,' Prompt. Parv, ; where we also find : 

‘ Takkyn, or festyn to-gedur, or some-what sowyn to-gedur.* The sb. 
is spelt tak. Legends of Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 145, 1 . 419. Of 
Celtic origin. — Irish taca, a peg, pin, nail, fastening ; Gael, tacaid^ a 
tack, peg, stab ; Breton tach, a nail, tacha, to fasten with a nail. An 
initial s appears to have been lost, which appears in Irish stang, a 
peg, pin, Gael, stain g, a peg, cloak- pin, allied to E. stake. From 
^STAG, to strike, to touch, take hold of; Fick, i. 823. See 
Stake, Take, and Attach. 2. The nautical use of tack is from 
the same source. ‘ In nautical language a tack is the rope which 
draws forward the lower corner of a square sail, and fastens it to the 
windward side of the ship in sailing transversely to the wind, the 
ship being on the starboard or larboard tack according as it presents 
its right or left side to the wind ; the ship is said to tack when it turns 
towards the wind, and changes the tack on which it is sailing;* 
Wedgwood. Cf. to tack, to sew slightly, fasten slightly. Der. tac^, 
q. V. ; and sec tack~le. Also tack-et, a small nail (Levins). 

TACKLE, equipment, implements, gear, tools. (Scand.) M. E. 
takel, Chaucer, C.T. 106; Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 883; takil, 
the tackle of a ship, Gower, C. A. iii. 291. *■ Swed. and O. Swed. 
tackel, tackle of a ship (Ihre), whence tackla, to rig ; Dan. takkel, 
tackle, whence takle, to rig. Cf. Du. takel, a pulley, tackle, whence 
takelen, to rig. p. The suffix •el (for -la «= Aryan -ra) is used to 
form substantives from verbs, as in E. seiule, sb., a thing to sit on, 
from sit, stopp-le from stop, shov-el from shove, shutt-le from shoot, 
gird-le from gird, and denotes the implement. Tack-le is that which 
takes or grasps, holding the masts, &c. firmly in their places ; from 
Icel. taka, O, Swed. taka (mod. Swed. taga), to take, seize, grasp, 
hold, which had a much stronger sense than the mod. E. take ; cf. 
Icel. tak, a grasp in wrestling, taka, a seizing, capture ; and observe 
the wide application of tackle in the sense of implements or 
gear. y. Often derived from W. tad, an instrument, tool, tackle ; 
but the W. word may have been borrowed from E., or they may be 
cognate. The £. take (of Scand. origin) may be related to E. tack 
(of Celtic origin), because an initial 5 appears to have been lost ; see 
Taok, Take. Der. tackUing, Rich. HI, iv. 4. 233. 

TAC 3 T, peculiar skill, delicate handling. (L.) Modem ; Webster 
gives examples from Macaulay. Todd says : * Tact, touch, an old 
word, long disused, but of late revived in the secondary senses of 
touch, as a masterly or eminent effort, and the power of exciting 
the affections.* He then cites a passage containing * sense of tact, k 
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>i. e. touch, from Ross, Arcana Microcosmi (165 a), p. 66. — Lat, 
iactus, touch. — Lat. tacim, pp. of tangere, to touch; see Tang- 
ent. ^ Der. tact-able, that may be touched, Massinger, Pari, of 
Love, ii. i. 8, a coined word, made to rime with tractable; tact-ile, 
from Lat. tactilis, tangible ; tact-ion, a touching, Blount. 

TACTICS, the art of arranging or mana'uviing forces. (Gk.) 
•And teaches all the tactics;' Ben Jonson, Staple of News, iv. I 
(Lickfin^r). — Gk. raKrinA, sb. pi., military tactics. — Gk. roKTueds, 
adj., fit for arranging, belonging to tactics. — Gk. raKr 6 s, ordered, 
arranged; verbal adj. from rhaauv (« rdn-yuv), to arrange, order. 
Of imcertain origin ; Curtins, ii. 328. The base is certainly TAK ; 
Fick, i. 5S8. Der. tactic, adj., from Gk. toktucos ; tactic-i-an, a 
coined word. 

TADPOLE, a young frog in its first stage, having a tail. 
(Hybrid; "E. and C.) ‘Young frogs, . . . whiles they be tadpoles 
and have little wriggling tailes ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxii. c.*io. 
Called bullhead in Cotgrave ; he has : ‘ Chabot, tlie little fish called a 
gull, bull-head, qr miller’s thumbe; also the little water-vermine 
called a bull-head^ Also : * Testard, the pollard, or chevin fish, also 
the little black water-vermine called a bull-head* Observe that F. 
chabot is from Lat. caput, a head (cf. Lat. capita, a fish with a large 
head) ; that testard is from O. F. teste, a head ; that chevin is from 

F. chef, a head ; and that bull-head contains the E. head ; the striking 
feature about the tadpole is that it appears nearly all head, with a 
little tail attached which is body and tail in one. See Wedgwood, 
who adduces also E. dial, poll-head, Lowl. Sc. pow-head, a tadpole 
(which merely repeat the notion of head), E. dial, polwiggle, polly- 
wig, a tadpole, with which we may compare wiggle or waggle, 
to wag the tail. fl. Hence tad-pole = toad-poll, the toad that seems 
all poll ; see Toaa and Poll. The former part of the word is E., 
the latter (ultimately) of Celtic origin. 

TAFFEREL, TAFFRAIL, the upper part of the stern of a 
ship. (Du., — L.) * Tafferel, the uppermost part, frame, or rail of a 
ship behind, over the poop;* Phillips, ed. 1706, — "Do. tafereel, 0. 

annel, a picture ; Hexham explains it by ‘ a painter’s table or 

oard,* and adds the dimin. tafereelken, ‘ a tablet, or a small board.* 
The taffrail is so called because it is flat like a table on the top, and 
sometimes ornamented with carved work; cf. G. tdfelei, boarded 
work, flooring, wainscoting, p. The Du. tnfer-eel stands for, 
tafel-eel *, a dimin. from Du. tafel, a table ; just as G. tdfelei is from 

G. tafel, a table. The Du. and G. tafel arc not to be considered as 
Tout, words ; the M. H. G. form is tavele, O. H. G. taveld, borrowed 
from Lat. tabula, a table, just as O. II. G. tavernd, a tavern, is from 
Lat. taherna. See Table. % The spelling taffrail is prob. due 
to confusion with E. rail. 

TAFFETA, TAFFETY, a thin glossy silk stuff, with a wavy 
lustre. (F., — Ital., — Pers.) ‘ Tafata, a nianer of sylke, taffetas;' 
PaUgrave. M. E. taffata, Chaucer, C. T. 442. — F. taffetas, * taffata ; * 
Cot. — Ital. taffeta, ‘ taffeta; ’ Florio. — Pers. tdftah, * twisted, woven, 
a kind of silken cloth, taffeta ; ’ Rich. Diet. p. 356. — Pers. tnftan, to 
twist, to spin, curl, &c. ; also to burn, glow, shine ; ibid. It is 
difficult to see how it can be the same word in all the senses, 
p. In the sense ‘to glow, burn,’ it is clearly cognate with Skt. tap, 
to warm, to shine ; see Tepid. Fick (i. 329) notes Zend tap, to 
bum, tafta, enraged, passionate. 

TAQ, a point of metal at the end of a lace, anything tacked on at 
the end of a thing. (Scand.) ‘ An aglet or tag of a poynt; ’ Baret, 
ed. 1580. ‘Are all thy points so voide of Reasons taggsl* Gas- 
coigne, Fruites of War, st. 61, A ‘point* was a tagged lace; cf. 

‘ Tag of a poynt, Ferretum ; Levins. — Swed. tagg, a prickle, point, 
tooth, -f Low G. takk, a point, tooth. p. The Low G. iakk is 
the same word as E. tack, a small nail, and G. zacke, a tooth, tine, 
prong. Perhaps all these words are of Celtic origin. See Tack» 
Tache. Der. tag, verb; tag-rag, used by Stanyhurst (tr. of Virgil, 
ed. Arber, p. 21) to mean ‘ to small pieces,' but usual in the sense of 
‘every appendage jjnd shred,* a shortened form of tag and rag, as 
in * they all came in, both tagge and ragge* Spenser, State of Ireland, 
Globe ed., p. 662, col. a. So also tag and rag, Whitgift’s Works, 
i. 315 (Parker Soc.) So also tag-rag-and bubtail, where »= short 
or bunchy tail, from bob, a bunch ; see note to Bob. 

TAIL (1), the end of the back bone of an animal, a hairy ap- 
pendage, appendage. (E.) M. E. tail, tayl, Chaucer, C.T. 3876.— 
A. S. tcegl, tagel^ a tail, Grein, ii. 523. + Icel. tagl. + Swed. tagel, 
hair of the tail or mane. + Goth, tagl, hair, Mark, i. 6. + G. zagel, 
a tail. p. Root uncertain; it has been compared with Sktv 
doQa, the skirt of a garment, from Skt. da^, da^, to bite, allied to 
Goth, tahjan, to tear. Perhaps the orig. sense was a shred, hence 
shaggy rough hair, &c. Fick, iii. 116. Der. tail-piece, a piece or 
smml drawing at the tail or end of a chapter or book. Also tail-ed. 
Rich. Coer de Lion, 1 . 1868. 

} TAIL (2), the term applied to an estate which is limited to 
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TALLY. 


ft 

certain heira. (F.,-L.) Better spelt tailU. * This limitation, or jjable enough.] - Gk. rsKtcjm, a payment; used in late Gk. to mean 
iaille, is either general or special;* Cowel, in Todd’s Johnson ; see initiation or mystery (Devic); ci. rf\9(r^6st an accomplishment or 
the whole article. «>F. * a cutting,' &c. ; Cot. The same word completion. -■ Gk. to accomplish, fulfil, complete, end; 

as tttille, a tally ; see Tally, Tailor, JSntail. also, to pay.-Gk. rtkos, end, completion. — V TAR, to pass over; 

TAILOB, one who cuts out and makes cloth garments. (F.,-L.) cf. Skt. tri, to pass over, accomplish, fulfil, conquer. It is remark- 
Properly ‘a cutter.* M. E. tailor, taylor, Rob. of Glouc. p. 313, 1 . 5 * fro™ same root, we have Skt. tara, a passage, also a 

— O. F. tailleor, later tailleur, * a cutter ; * Cot. -F. tailhr, to cut.— spell for banishing demons (Benfey) ; so also Gk. rlXos means initia- 
F. taille, an incision, a slitting. — Lat. taUa, a thin rod, stick; also a tion into a mystery, whence the sense of the derived sb. riXfcr/ia. 
cutting, slip, layer ; an agricultural word. See Dies, who cites from Der. talisman-ie. 

Nonius, 4. 473; *taleas scissiones lignorum vel prsesegmina Varro TAIiK, to discourse. (Scand., — Lithuan.) M. E. Wyclif, 

dicit de re rust. lib. I.; nam etiam nunc rustica voce intertaleare Luke, xxiv. 15; and much earlier, in St. Marharete, p. 13, Ancren 
dicitur dividere vel exscindere ramum.* This verb intertaleare is Riwle, p. 422.— Swed. /o/^a, Dan. toike,io interpret, explain ; Icel. 
preserved in the Span, entretallar, to slash. Root unknown. Der. tiSdka, to interpret, plead one’s case. It is quite clear that the vowel a 
tailor-ing. And see tally, de-tail, en-tail, re-tail. in the E. word is due to confusion with M. £. talien, talen, to tell 

TAINT, a tinge, dye, stain, blemish. (K.,— L.) In Shak. Macb. tales; indeed, Tyrwhitt actually prints talken in Chaucer, C.T. 774, 
iv. 3. 124. — F. teint, spelt teinct, ‘ a tincture, die, stain ; ’ Cot. — F. where the Six-text, A. 772, has talen in all the MSS. It is, however, 
teint, pp. of teindre, ‘ to stain,* id. — Lat. tingere ; see Tinge. Der. a curious fact, that talk is not a Teutonic word at all, as will appear. 
taint, vb., Romeo, i. 4. 76. Perhaps confused with attaint, p. The Icel. Ma is from tulkr, sb., an interpreter, spelt talk in Dan. 

from tat^ere. and Swed., also in Dutch, and in M. H. G. ; the word even passed 

TAKE, to lay hold of, seize, grasp, get. (Scand.) M. E. taken, into E., and we find M.E. tulk in the vague sense of ‘ man ;* Gawayn 
pt.t. tok, pp, taken, Chaucer, C. T. 572 ; pp. take, id. 2649. Not a and the Grene Knight, 1 . 3. The irregularity seen in the identity of 
true A.S. word, but borrowed from Norse.- Icel. taka, pt.t. tok, form in Swed. and M.H. G. is due to the fact that the word is 
pp. tekinn, to lay hold of. seize, grasp (a very common word) ; Swed. non-Teutonic. — Lithuan. tulka&, an interpreter ; whence tulkanti, 
tara, O. Swed. taka ; Dan. taire. -f Goth, tekan, pt. t. taitok, pp. tulkdti, to interpret. And perhaps we may further connect this 
tekans, to touch. p. The Goth, tekan is certainly cognate with with Skt. tark, to suppose, utter one’s supposition, reflect, speaks 
Lat. tangere (pt. t. te-tig-i, pp. tac-ius^^tag-ius), to touch; and the tarka, sb.. reasoning. ^ This remarkable word points to a time 
identity of the initial sounds shews that an initial s has been lost ; see when some communications were carried on, through an interpreter, 
Curtius, i. 269. Hence the root is ^ STAG, to touch, grasp, thrust, between the Scandinavians and Lithuanians. The communication 
sting, stick or pierce ; whence also Gk. re-ray-^, having taken, Skt. was prob. of a religious nature, since the Lithuan. per tulkas kalbeti 
tij, to be sharp, and A.S. stician, to sting. See Stake and Stick (i). means ‘ to preach by means of an interpreter.’ It is the only Lithu- 
Der. tak-ing, tak-ing-ly. Allied words are stake, stick (i) ; also tack, anian word in English. Der. talk-er; talk-at-ive, a strangely coined 
tache, tag, taek-le, attach, at-tack, de-tack ; tact, tang-ent, con-tact, word, spelt talcatife in The Craft of Lovers, st. 4, pr. in Chaucer’s 
in-tact, 8cc. ; see under tangent. Works, ed. 1561, fol. 341. Hence talk-at-ive-ly, -ness. 

TAXjC, a mineral occurring in thin flakes. (F., — Span., — Arab.) TAIjIi, high in stature, lofty. (E. orC. ?) See Trench, Select 

• Oil of talc ; * Ben Tonson, Epigram to the Small-pox ; Underwoods, Glossary. M. E. tal. ‘ Tal, or semely, Decens, elegans ; ’ Prompt, 
lii. 1 1 . And see Nares. — F. talc (Cot.) — Span, talco. — Arab, talq, Parv. ‘ So humble and tall ; ’ Chaucer, Compl. of Mars, 1 . 38, where 

* talc, mica ; * Rich. Diet. p. 974. the sense appears to be * obedient or docile, or obsequious.* In old 

TAliE, a number, reckoning, narrative. (E.) M.E. tale; see plays it means ‘valiant, fine, bold, great ;’ Halliwell. In the Plow- 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales. - A. S. talu, a number, a narrative ; Grein, ii. man’s Tale, st. 3, untall seems to mean * poorly clad.* p. The curious 
521. + Du. tool, language, tongue, speech. + Icel. tal, talk, a talc; sense of ‘docile’ is our guide to its etymology; this clearly links it 
tala, a number, a speech. + speech. + Swed. tal, speech, to Goth, tals, only used in the comp, un-tals, indocile, disobedient, 

number. 4 * number; O. II. G. zala. p. All from uninstructed, which is allied to convenient, suitable, 

Tcut. type TALA, a tale, number ; Kick, iii. 1 20. It is probable to obtain. Hence, just as small corresponds to A. S. smal, we have 
that Goth. uninslrucled, to instruct, are related words, tall corresponding to an A.S. tcel. This word is very rare, but 

The orig. sense was prob. ‘ order,’ whence (i) number, (2) orderly it occurs in the comp. adj. ledf-tcel, friendly, Grein, ii. 176. Still more 
arrangement of speech, narrative. The prob. root is ^ DAR, to see, important are the forms un-tala, un-tale, bad, used to gloss mali in the 
consider ; cf. Skt. dri, to consider, respect, ddara, regard, concern, Northumb. Gospels, Matt, xxvii. 23. Another allied word is the adj. 
care. Fick, i. 617. Perhaps E. till is related ; see Till (2). Der. til, fit, good, excellent, in common use (Grein, ii. 532) ; and cf. tela, 
tale-bear -ing, tale-bear-er, tell-tale (Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave teala, well, excellently, id. 524. The orig. sense may have been 
has ‘ a tale-bearer or tell-tale ’) ; tale-tell-er, P. Plowman, B. xx. 297. fit, docile, suitable ; from whence it is no great step to the notion of 
Also tell, q. v. If But not talk. ‘comely,* which is the sense suitable to its use in plays. Lye ^ives 

TAliBlfa, a weight or sum of money, natural gift or ability, also A. S. ungetal, bad, inconvenient, which presupposes the adj. tal 
inclination. (F., — L., — Gk.) See Trench, Study of Words, and or ge-m/, good, convenient ; and Somner gives unprofita- 

Select Glossary. We derive the sense of ability from the parable in bleness, as if from tcel, profitable. These traces of the word seem 
Matt. XXV, our / o/m/s being gifts of God. The M. E. /a/ffn/ occurs sufficient. See further under Till (i). Y- in the sense 

in the sense of will or inclination, from the figure of the inclination of ‘ lofty,* the word may be Celtic. We find tal, tall, high, both in 
or tilting of a balance. M.E. talent; whence mal-talent, ill-will, W. and Cornish; Williams instances tal cam, the high rock, in St. 
Rom. of the Rose, 274, 340 ; and see Wyclif, Matt. xxv. 13; King Allen. It is remarkable that the Irish talla means ‘meet, fit, proper, 
Alisaunder, 1280. — F. talent, ‘ a talent in mony; also will, desire, an just.* Further light is desired as to this difficult word. Der. tall-ness. 
earnest humour unto ; * Cot. — Lat. talentum. — Gk. rdkavrov, a TAIiIiOW, fat of animals melted. (O. Low G.) M. E. talgh, 
balance ; a weight, weight or sum of money, talent. Named from Reliquiae Antiq. i. 53 ; talw^, Eng. Gilds, p. 359, 1 . 1 1 ; talwgh. Rich, 
the notion of lifting and bearing; allied to roXar (stem toXovt-), Coer de Lion, 1552. — O. Du. talgh, talch, tallow, Hexham; mod. 
bearing, enduring, suffering, e-rkqv, 1 endured, Lat. tol-erare, to Du. talk. Low G. talg ; Dan. and Swed. talg. + Icel. t6lgr, also 
endure, toll-ere, to lift, sustain, Skt. tul, to lift, weigh, tulana, lifting, tdlg, tdlk. p. There is an A. S. telg, talg, a stain, dye, but its 
tvld, a balance, weight. All from V TAL (for TAR), to lift ; Fick, connection with tallow is very doubtful ; the sense is very different ; 
i. 601. See Tolerate. Der. talent-ed, endued with talent, added see Grein, ii. 524. It is more to the purpose to observe that the 
by Todd to Johnson, with the remark that the word is old ; he gives G. word is also tedg, tallow, suet ; whence tedgen, to tallow, be- 
a quotation from Archbp. Abbot, in Rushworth’s Collections, p. 449 ; smear. This G. word must either have been borrowed from Low G. 
which book first ajmeared between 1659 and 1701, and treats of (since it begins with / instead of z); or an initial .v has been lost; 
matters from 1618-1048 ; see an excellent note on talented in Modem or the word is non-Teutonic. Origin uncertain. Perhaps we may 
English, by F. Hall, p. 70. further compare the Bavarian verdalken, to besmear ; Schmeller, i. 

TAliIBMAN, a spell. (Span., — Arab.,— Gk.) *In magic, 505. Some imagine a Slavonic origin. 

talisman, and cabal;* Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 1. 1. 530. The F. is TAIiIiY, a stick cut or notched so as to match another stick, 
also talisman, but is a late word ; both F. and E. words were prob. used for keeping accounts ; an exact match. (F., — L.) M. E. taille, 
taken directly from Spanish. — Span, talis^n, a magical character; Chaucer, C.T. 572; whence taillen, verb, to score on a tally, P. Plow- 
also a doctor of the Mohammedan law, in which sense Littr^ notes man, B. v. 429. — F. taille, ‘ a notch, nick, incision, notching, 
its use in French also.— Arab, tilsam, or tilism, ‘a talisman or nicking; ... also, a tally, or score kept on a piece of wood;* Cot.— 
magical image, upon which, under a certain horoscope, are engraved Lat. ialea, a slip of wood ; see Tailor. It is probable that the 
mystical characters, as charms against enchantment ; * Rich. Diet, final -y in tall-y is due to the frequent use of the F. pp. tailld, ‘ cut, 
P‘ 974 * [Diez thinks that the Span, talisman was derived rather nicked, notched,* as applied to the piece of wood scored, in place 
nom the Arab. pi. tilsamdn than from the sing, form ; which is pro- 9 of the sb. taille. The final -y in lev-y,jur-y, pun-y is likewise due to 
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Ibe F. pp. suffix. Dor. tally ^ verb; tdHy-shap, And see «n-/m 7 / 
dt^ail, tail-or, 

TALMUD, the body of Hebrew laws» with comments. (Chaldee.) 
See Talmud in Index to Parker Society. Spelt talmudt thalmud in 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674 ; talmud in Minsheu, ed. 1637 ; thalmud in 
Cotgrave. Mi Chaldee talmud, instruction, doctrine; cf. Heb. talmid, 
a disciple, scholar, from Idmad, to learn, limmad, to teach. 

TALON, the claw of a bird of prey. (F.,«-L.) Spelt talant 
in Palsgrave (with excrescent / after n). He gives : * Talant of a 
byrde, the hynder clawe, talon.* Thus the talon was particularly 
used of the bird’s spur or heel. M.E. talon, Allit. Romance of 
Alexander, 5454 ; taloun, Mandeville's Travels, in Spec, of English, 

р. 174, 1 . I30.-»F. talon, ‘a heel;’ Cot. — Low Lat. talonem, acc. of 
talo, a heel.— Lat. talus, heel. Root uncertain. 

TAMABIND, the fruit of an E. Indian tree. (F..-Spn.,- Arab. 
and Pers.) Sjf^lt tamarinde in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. 

с. 5. — F. tamarind, small, soft, and dark-red Indian date;* Cot. 
Also tamarinde, ‘ the Indian date-tree ; * id. — Span, tamarindo, (Cf. 
Ital. tamarinds \ Florio gives the Ital. pi. tatnarindi, and Minshen 
the Span. pi. tamarindos, without mention of the sing, form.)— Arab. 
tamr, a ripe date, a dry or preserved date ; and Hind, India ; whence 
tamr*ul Hind, a tamarind, lit. date of India ; Rich. Diet. pp. 446, 
1691. The Arab, tamr is allied to Heb. tdmdr, a palm-tree, occurring 
in the Bible as Tamar, a proper name. The word Hind is borrowed 
from Persian (which turns 3 into h), and is derived from Skt. sindhu, 
the river Indus ; see Indigo. 

TAMABISK, the name of a tree. (L.) Spelt tamarishe in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cf. F. tamaris, ‘tamarisk,’ in Cot.; but the E. 
word keeps the k, — Lat. tamariscus, also tamarix, tamarice, tamari-- 
cum, a tamarisk. (The Gk. name is fivpl/crj.) + Skt. tamdlaka, tamd- 
lakd, iamdla, a tree with a dark bark ; allied to tamos, darkness ; 
from tarn, to choke (be dark) ; Fick, i. 593. See Dim. 
TAMBOUB, a small drum-like circular frame, for embroidering. 
(F., — Span., — Ar^d)., — Pers.?) In Todd’s Johnson. — F. tambour, 

a drum, a tambour ; broder au tambour, to do tambour-work ; Hamil- 
ton. See further under Tabour. Der. tambourine, spelt tamburin 
in Spenser, Shep. Kalendar, June, 1 . 60, from F. tambourin, a tabor 
(Hamilton), dimin. of F. tambour. 

TAMB, subdued, made gentle, domesticated. (E.) M. E. tame, 
Wyclif, Mark, v. 4. — A. S. tarn. Matt. xxi. 5 ; whence tamian, vb., 
to tame, spelt temian in ^Elfric’s Colloquy (section on the Fowler), 
in Wright’s Voc. i. 7. + Du. tarn, -f Icel. tamr. + Swed. and Dan. 
tarn. + G. zahm. Cf. Goth, gatamjan, to tame ; a causal verb. 
fi. All from Teut. type TAMA, tame; Fick, iii. 117. — V DAM, to 
tame ; as seen in Skt. dam, to be tame, also to tame, Gk. dapdeiv, 
Lat. domare, to tame; Curtius, i. 287. Der. tame, vb., as above; 
tame~ly, -ness ; tam-er, tam-able ; also (from same root) daunt, q. v., 
in-dom-it-able. And see teem (2). 

TAMMY, the same as Stamin, q. v. See Tamine in Nares. 
TAMPBB, to meddle, practise upon, play with. (F., — L.) ‘You 
have been tampering, any time these three days Thus to dis- 
grace me;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, The Captain, iv. 2 (Jacomo). 
The same word as temper, but used in a bad sense; to temper 
is to moderate, allay by influence, but is here made to mean to 
interfere with, to influence in a bad way. See Temper. Doublet, 
temper. 

TAMPION, a kind of plug. (F., — Du. or Low G.) * Tampyon 
for a gon [gunj, tampon ; ’ Palsgrave. — F. tampon, ‘ a bung or stopple ; ’ 
Cot. A nasalised form of tapon, ‘ a bung or stopple ; ’ id. Formed 
with suffix -on (Lat. -onem') from F. taper (or tapper), ‘ to bung, or stop 
with a bung,’ id. ; marked as a Picard word, and borrowed, accord- 
ingly, from Du. or Low German. - Du. tap, ‘ a bunge or a stopple,’ 
Hexham ; Low G. tdppe, a tap, bung. See Tap (2). 

TAN, oak-bark or other bark used for converting hides into 
leather. (F., — Bret.) The sb. is, etymologically, the orig. word, 
but is rarely seen in books: Levins has only tan as a verb. Rich, 
quotes ‘skinnes in tan-tubs* from Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. iii. p. 104. 
The M.E. tannen,ytTh, to tan, occurs in Eng. Gilds, p. 358, 1 . 16, 
and the sb. tanner is common, as in P. Plowman, C. i. 223, &c. — F. 
tan, ‘the bark of a young oak, wherewith leather is tanned ;’ Cot.— 
Bret, tann, ^ oak, occasionally used (but rarely) with the sense of 
tan ; Legonidec. The G. tanne, a fir-tree, is prob. the same word, 
and, if so, a Celtic word ; the names of oak and Jir seem to have 
been confused ; see Max Muller, Lect. vol. ii, App. to Lect. v. Der. 
tan, verb, as above ; tann-er ; tann-er-y, from F. tannerie, ‘ tanning, 
also a tan-house,* Cot. Also tann-ic, a coined word; tann-in, Y.tanin 
(Hamilton), a coined word; taniing, one scorched by the sun, 
Cymb. iv. 4. 29. Also tawn-y, q. v. 

TANDBM, applied to two horses harnessed one before the other 
instead of side by side. (L.) So called because harnessed at length, 
a pun npon the word in university slang Latin.— Lat. tandem, at 


length. — Lat. tarn, so, so far; and suffix -dem, allied to -dam in 
qui-dam. From pronom. bases TA and DA. 

TANO (1), a strong or offensive taste, esp. of something ex- 
traneous. (Du.) ‘ It is said of the best oil that it hath no tast, that 
is, no tang, but the natural gust of oil therein;’ Fuller, Worthies, 
England (R.) M.E. tongge, ‘scharpnesse of lycure in tastynge;* 
Prompt. Parv. Suggested by O. Du. tanger, * sharpe, or tart upon 
the tongue ; tangere kaese, tart or byting cheese ; * Hexham. The 
lit. sense of tanger is ‘ pinching.’— Du. tang, a pair of tongs, pincers, 
nippers ; cognate with E. tongs ; see Tongs, and Tang (3). Cf. 
M. H. G. zanger, sharp, sharji-tastecl. 

TANO (a), to make a shrill sound. (E.) Shak. has it both as 
sb. and verb. * A tongue with a tang* i. e. with a shrill sound. 
Temp. ii. a. 53. ‘ Let thy tongue tang,* i. e. ring out ; Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 
163, iii. 4. 78. An imitative word, allied to ting, whence the fre- 
quentative tingle ; also to tink, whence the freq,uent. tinkle. Cf. Prov. 
ting-tang, the saints-bell ; tingle-tangle, a small bell, which occurs in 
Randolph’s Amin^as (1640) ; rlalliwell. So also O. Du. tinge-tangen, 
to tinkle ; Hexham. Cf. F. tmtan ( — tang-tang), ‘ the bell that hangs 
about the neck of a cow ; ’ Cot. See Tingle, Tinker, Twang. 
TANO (3), the part of a knife which goes into the haft, the 
tongue of a buckle, the prong of a fork. (Scand.) See Halliwell ; 
who cites : *Atange of a knyfe, piramus,* from a MS. Diet. abt. 1500. 
It also means a bee’s sting. * Pugio, a tange;’ Wright’s Voc. p. 221. 

‘ Tongge of a bee, Aculeus ; Tongge of a knyfe, Pirasmus ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. — Icel. tangi, a spit or projection of land ; the pointed end by 
which the blade of a knife is driven into the handle, allied to tong 
(gen. tangar), a smith’s tongs ; tengja, to fasten. So called because 
it is the part nipped and held fast by the handle ; so the tongue of a 
buckle (corrupted from tang of a buckle) nips and holds fast the 
strap ; the bee’s sting nips or stings. The form tong in the Prompt. 
Parv. answers to the sing, of E. tongs. See Tonga. 

TANG- (4), sea-weed ; see Tangle. 

TANGBNT, a line which meets a circle, and, being produced, 
does not cut it. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — Lat. tangent', 
touching, stem of pres. part, of tangere (base tag-), to touch ; pp. 
tactus. Gk. base ray-, to touch, seen in rtraydfu, having taken. + 
Goth, tekan, to touch. 4 * Icel. taka, to take ; see Take. Der. 
tangent-i-al, in the direction of the tangent, Tatler, no. 43 ; tangenc-y; 
also (from pp. tactus) tact. And see tangible, tack, take, taste. 
TANGIBLB, perceptible by the touch, that can be realised* 
(F., — L.) In Cotgrave. — F. tangible, ‘ tangible ; ’ Cot. — Lat. tangi- 
bilis, touchable ; formed with suffix -bills from tangere, to touch ; see 
Tangent. Der. tangibl-y, tangibiliiy. 

TANGLE, to interweave, knot together confusedly, ensnare. 
(Scand.) ‘ 1 tangell thynges so togyther that they can nat well be 
parted asonder, Jetnbrouille ;* Palsgrave. Levins has the comp, en- 
tangle. To tangle is ‘to keep twisting together like sea-w’eed;’ a 
frequentative verb from tang, sb., sea-w'eed, a Northern word. — Dan. 
tang, Swed. tdng, Icel. l>ang, kelp or bladder-wrack, a kind of sea- 
weed ; whence the idea of confused heap. We also find the dimin. 
Icel. pongull, sea-weed. Cf. Norman dialect tangon (a Norse word), 
explained by M^tivier as Fucus Jlngelliformis. (The G. tang, sea- 
weed, was borrowed from Scand. ; for it begins with t, not d.) 
The orig, form was THANGA, Fick, iii. 129; allied to Thong, 
q.v. p. We also find tangle in the sense of sea weed (Halliwell); 
and the verb to tangle may have been made directly from it. It 
makes no great difference ; cf. Icel. \ 6 ngull, as above. Der. tangle, 
sb., which seems to be a later word than the verb, Milton, P. L. ix. 
632; q. V. 

TANIST, a presumptive heir to a prince. (Irish.) Spelt taniiik 
in Spenser, View of Ireland, Globe ed., p. 61 1. — Irish tanaiste, the 
second person in rank, the presumptive or apparent heir to a prince, 
a lord. Cf. tanas, dominion, lordship. Perhaps from Irish tan, 
a country, region, territory. Der. tanist-ry, a coined word, to signify 
the custom of electing a tanist ; also in Spenser, as above. 

TANK, a large cistern. (Port., — L.) In Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
ed. 1665, p. 66; and at p. 43 in another edition (Todd). Also in 
Dryden, Don Sebastian, ii. 2. The same word as Stank, q.v. The 
form tank is Portuguese^ which is the only Romance language that 
drops the initial s. — Port, tanque, a tank, pond ; the same word as 
Span, estanque, O. F. a tone, F. dtang, Prov. esianc, stone, Ital. etagno. 
— Lat. stagnum, a pool ; see StaaK, Stagnant. 

TANBABD, a large vessel for holding drink, (F., — L., — Gk.?) 
M. E. tankard, used to translate Lat. ow^Aoro, Wright’s Voc. i. 178, 
1 . 18; and in Prompt. Parv. — O. F. tanquard, *a tankard, in Rabe- 
lais;* Cot. Cf. O. Du. tanckaert, ‘a wodden [wooden] tankard,’ 
Hexham ; a word prob. borrowed from the O. F. p. The suffix^ 
-ard is common in O. F., shewing that the word was really, at some 
time, French ; the Irish tancard must have been borrowed from E., 
^and does not help us. y. Origin unknown ; the best suggestioa 
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is that in Mahn, that it may have been coined, by metathesis, out of® Chaucer, C. T. 241, A.S. tappeftrct iElfric's Grammar, ed. Zupitza, 
Lat. cantharus, a tankard, large pot ; which is from Cik. ndvOapos, p. 36, 1 . 13, a fern, form of A. S. iappere^ a tapper, as above; for the 
the same. ^ The suggestion in E. Muller, that it is connected suffix see Spinster. Also tampion^ q. v. 
with tanlt^ is completely disproved by chronology ; the word tankard TAPE, a narrow band or fillet of woven work, used for strings, &c. 
is older than tank^ in English at least, by two centuries and more; (L., — Gk.) M. E. tape, Chaucer, C. T. 3241; also iappe, *Hec 
besides which, tank is a corrupt form of stank, as shewn. tenea, tappe\' in a list of ornaments, Wright, Voc. i. 196, col. 2.— 

TANSY, a tall plant, with small yellow flowers. (F., — Low Lat., A.S. ta:ppe, a tape, fillet. ‘Tenia, iceppan vel dolsmeltas,' where 
— Gk.) M. E. tansaye; ‘Hoc tansetum, tansaye,' Wright’s Voc. i. tceppan is a pi. form; Wright, Voc. i. 16, 1 . 4 from end. The orig. 
226, col. 2. ‘ Tamey, an herbe, tanasie* Palsgrave. — O. F. tanasie, sense must have been *a covering' or ‘a strip of stuff;* it is closely 
as in Palsgrave, later tanaisie, * the herb tansie ; ’ Cot. Other forms allied to A. S. tceppet, a tippet, and the use of the pi. iceppan is sug- 
are Ital. and Span, tanaceto; O.F. athanade. Cot.; O. Ital. atanada, gestive of strips of stuff or cloth. Not an E. word, but borrowSl 
‘the herb tansie/ Florio ; PorU atanasia, aihanasia ; also Late Lat. from L. tapete, cloth, hangings, tapestry, a word borrowed from 
tanaeetum, B. Of these, the late Lat. tanacetum (spelt iansetum Greek. See Tapestry, Tippet. In like manner we find O. H. G. 


above) is nothing but the Ital. form Latinised, and it means pro- 
perly *a bed of tansy,* as remarked in I’rior, Popular Names of 
iiritish Plants. The O.F. athanade, O. Ital. atanada, and Port. 
atanasia, athanasia, answer to a Lat. form aihanasia *, which is only 
the Gk. AOavaala, immortality, in Latin spelling. Prior says that 
athanada was * the name under which it was sold in the shops in 
Lyte*s time.’ The plant is bitter and aromatic, and was (and is) 
used in medicine, whence, probably, the name. Prior thinks there is 
a reference to ‘Lucian’s Dialogues of the Gods, no. iv, where Jupiter, 
speaking of Ganymede, says to Mercury, Avaye avrdv, w 
vlovra rijs APavaaias Ayt olvoxor/aavra ijfuv, take him away, and 
when he has drunk of immortality, bring him back as cupbearer 
to us : the ASavaala here has been misunderstood, like Afi^poala in 
Other passages, for some special plant.' Cf. O. Ital. atanato,* the 
rose campion,* Florio ; lit. * the immortal.* Y* Gk. Affaya- 
ma is allied to deduaros, immortal; from A, negative prefix, and 
Oaptii', 2 aor. of to die. 

TANTALISE, to tease or torment, by offering something that is 
just out of reach and is kcjit so. (Gk.) * What greater plague can 

hell itself devise. Than to be willing thus to tantalize ? ’ Answer to 
Ben Jonson’s Ode {Come leave the loathed Stage), by T. Randolph, 
St. a; printed in Jonson’s Works, after the play of The New Inn. 
Formed with the suffix due (F. dser, Lat. dzare, Gk. -tfcii/) from the 
proper name Tantalm, Gk. TdvroKos, in allusion to his story. The 
iable was that he was placed up to his chin in water, which fled 
from his lips whenever he desired to drink. This myth relates 
to the sun, which evaporates water, but remains, as it were, unsated. 
The name Tdi^-TaA^os may be explained as ‘enduring,’ from the 
^ TAL, to endure ; see Tolerate, Talent. Der. tantal-hm (with 
F. suffix -wwie — Lat. -i.vwrta=Gk. -<(r/4a), Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit at 
Several Weapons, act ii, 1 . 10 from end. 

TANTAMOUNT, amounting to as much, equal. (F., — L.) 
Rich, points out, by 2 quotations from Bp. Taylor, Episcopy As- 
serted, §§9 and 31, that it was first used as a verb', which agrees 
with the fact that amount was properly at first a verb. It meant ‘ to 
amount to as much.' — F. tant, so much, as much ; and £. Amount, 
q.v. p. The F. tant = Lat, tantum, neut. of tantus, so great; 
formed from pronominal base TA, he, the, so as to answer to quantus, 
from the base KA, who. See The. 

TAP (i), to strike or knock gently. (F.,— Teut.) M. E. tappen, 
lo tap; the imperative appears as tep {iovtap), Ancren Riwle, p. 296, 
1 . 4; cf. tappe, sb., a lap, Gawain and the Grene Knight, 2357.— 
F. taper, tapper, ‘ to tap, strike, hit, bob, clap ; ’ Cot. Of Teut. 
origin; Low G. and G. tappen, to grope, to fumble, tapp, tappe, the 
fist or paw, a blow, a kick. So also Icel. tapsa, to tap. Prob. of 
imitative origin ; cf. Russ, topate, to stamp with the foot ; Malay tabah, 
lo beat out com, tapuk, lo slap, pat, dab (Marsden’s Diet. pp. 69, 77) ; 
Arab, tabl, a drum ; E. dub-a-dub, noise of a drum, E. dab, a pat. 
Der. tap, sb. And see tip (2). 

TAP (2), a short pipe through which liquor is drawn from a cask, 
a plug to stop a hole in a cask. (E.) M. E. tappe, Chaucer, C. T. 
3890. Somner gives A. S. tceppe, a tap, and tceppan, to tap ; but 
they are not found ; we do, however, find the sb. tceppere, one who 
taps casks ; ‘ Caupo, tabernarius, t<eppere,' Wright’s Gloss., p. a8, 
1 . 10. 4’ riu. tap, so. ; whence tappen, verb. + Icel. tappi, sb. ; tappa, 
vb. + Dan. tap, sb. ; tappe, vb. + Swed. tapp, a tap, handful, wisp; 
whence tappa, vb. + G. zapfen, sb. and vb. ; O. II. G. zapho, sb. 
(Fick). p. All from Teut. base TAP AN, a tap ; Fick, iii. 117. 
The Swed. tapp means a wisp, handful, and G. zapfen is bung, 
stopple. Prob. the orig. idea (as Wedgwood suggests) was a bunch 
of some material to stop a hole with, a tuft of something. We may 
connect it, as Fick does, with E. top, G.zopf; the G. zopf means a 
top of a tree, a weft or tuft of hair, a * pig-tail ; ' and the led. toppr 
means, first of all, a tuft or lock of hair. We even find Gael, tap, 
tow wreathed on a distaff, a forelock. Certainly tap, top, tuft are 
related words ; see Top, Tuft. Per. tap, vb.. Merry Wives, i. 3. 

1 1 ; tap-room ; tap-root, a root like a tap, i. e. conical, cf. G. zapfen, a 
tap, cone of a fir, zjapfenwurzel, a tap-root. Also tapster, M. E tapstere, <; 


tepik, teppi (mod. G. teppich) tapestry, with the same sense as O. H. G. 
iepit, from the same Lat. word. Der. tape-worm, 

TAFEIt (i), a small wax-candle. (C.?) M. E. taper, Rob. of 
Glouc., p. 456, 1 . 5.— A.S. tapor, taper, a taper; Wright, Voc. i. 81; 
col. 1; 284, col. I. Perhaps not E., but Celtic; cf. Irish tapar, 
a taper ; W. tampr, a taper, torch. In the latter case, we may 
compare it with Skt. tapas, fire, tap, to shine, to glow ; and the orig. 
sense may have been * glowing torch.' See Tepid. 

TAPER (2), long and slender. (C. ?) ‘Her taper fingers;’ 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Metam. bk. i. 1 . 676. Here the fingers are 
likened to tapers or small wax-candles ; and the word is nothing but 
a substitution for taper-like. This appears more clearly from the 
use of taper-wise, i.c. in the form of a taper, in Holland’s tr. of 
Pliny, b. xvi. c. 16 : * the French box [box-tree] . . . groweth taper- 
wise, bhaq:) pointed in the top, and runneth vp to more than ordinarie 
height.' As wax tapers were sometimes made smaller towards the 
lop, the word taper meant growing smaller towards the top, not truly 
cylindrical ; whence the adj. tapering with the sense of taper-like, and 
finally the verb to taper. We find A. S. tceper-ax, a tapering axe, 
A. S. Chron. an. 1031 ; also Capering top* in Pitt, tr. of Virgil, .Ain. 
bk. v, 1 . 489 of Lat. text. Der. taperdng, taper, vb. 

TAPESTRY, a kind of carpet-work, with wrought figures, esp. 
used for decorating walls. (F., — L., — Gk.) ‘ A faire and pleasaunt 
lodgeyng, hanged with riche arasse or iapestrye',* Sir 'I'. Elyot, The 
Governour, b. iii. c. 2 (fol. 144). Tapestrye is a corruption of tapis- 
serye ; Palsgrave gives : ‘ Tapysserye worke, tapisserie* — F. tapisserie, 
tapistry ; ' (Jot. — F. tapisser, ‘ to furnish with tapistry ; * id. — F. tapis, 

‘ tapistry hangings ; ' id. (Cf. Span, tapiz, tapestry, tapete, small 
floor-carpet ; Ital. tappeto, a carpet, tappezzare, to hang with tapestry; 
tappezzeria, tapestry.) — Low Lat. tapecius, tapestry, a.d. 1010.— Lat. 
tapete, cloth, hangings. — Gk. ramjr-, stem of rdirqs, a carpet, woollen 
rug, Cf. Pers. tabastah, a fringed carpet or cushion, Rich. Diet., p. 
362. See also Tape, Tippet, Tabard. Der. We say ‘ on the 
tapis ; ' from F. tapis, carpet. 

TAPIOCA, the glutinous and granular substance obtained from- 
the roots of the Cassava plant of Brazil. (Brazilian.) Not in Todd’s 
Johnson. ‘ The fccula or flour [of the cassava] . . is termed mou- 
chaco in Brazil. . . . When it is prepared by drying on hot plates, it 
becomes granular, and is called tapioca ; ' Eng. Cyclopaedia, art. 
Tapioca. — Brazilian tipioka, ‘ the Tupi-Guarani [Brazilian] name of 
the poisonous juice which issues from the root of the manioc [cassava] 
when pressed ; * Littre. He refers to Burton, ii. 39, who follows The. 
Voyage to Brazil of the Prince de Wied-Neuwied, i. 116. 

TAPIR, an animal with a short proboscis, found in S. America. 
(Brazilian.) Called the tapir or anta in a tr. of Buffon's Nat. Hist, 
London, 1792, i, 250; where the animal is said to be a native of 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Guiana. — Brazilian tapfra, a tapir (Mahn, in 
Webster’s Dictionary). 

TAR, a resinous substance of a dark colour, obtained from pine- 
trees. (E.) M. E. terre. Prompt. Parv. ; spelt tarre, P. Plowman, 

X. 262. — A. S. teoru, tar ; the dat. teorwe occurs in A.S. Leechdoms, 
ii. 132, 1. 5 ; also spelt teru in a gloss (Bosworth) ; also tyrwa, Gen. 
vi. 14 ; Exod. ii. 3. + Du. teer. + Icel. tjara. + Dan. tictre. 4 Swed. 
tjdra. And cf. G. theer, prob. borrowed from Low G. tar or Du. teer.. 
We find also Irish tearr, prob. borrowed from E., as the word is cer-' 
tainly Teutonic. fi. We also find Icel. tyri, tyrfi, a resinous fir- 
tree ; whence tyrutrd, tyrvidr, tyrvitre, all with the sense of * tar- 
wood.’ Proved to be Teutonic by the cognate Lithuan. darwa, 
derwa, resinous wood, particularly the resinous parts of the fir-tree 
that easily bum (Nesselmann) ; and this is allied to Russ, drevo, a 
tree, derevo, a tree, wood, timber, W. derw, an oak-tree, and E. Tree, 
q. V. Sec Fick, iii. 118 ; Curtius, i. 295, y* Thus the orig. sense 
was simply ‘ tree ’ or * wood,* esp. resinous wood, as most in request 
for firing ; hence the resin or tar itself. 2. Tar is also a sailor, as 
being supposed to be daubed with tar, though the word is really 
short for tarpaulin, used in the sense of sailor ; see Tarpaulizig 
Der, tarr-y ; also tar-pauling, q. v. 

TARAXACUM, the dandelion. (Arab.) * Taraxacum or Tarax* 
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OMNI, the herb dandelion or sow-thistle;' Phillips, ed. 1706. The 4 duties,* &c. ; Phillips, ed. 1706. •• F. * arithmetick, or the 
common dandelion is Leontodon taraxacum. The etymology of this casting of accompts ; * Cot. Span, tarifa, a list of prices, book 
strange word is given by Devic, Supp. to Littr^. He shews that it of rates. — Arab, tartf, giving information, notihcation (because a 
is not Greek, but Arabic or Persian. We find Pers. tarkhaskqdn, tariff does this); Rich. Diet. p. 416. — Arab. *ar/, knowing, know- 
wild endive ; Rich. Diet. p. 067 ; but Devic says he can only find, in ledge ; from Arab, root *ara/a, he knew ; Rich. Diet. p. 1003, See 
Kazi, the statement that * tne tarashaguq is like succory, but more furmer in Devic, Supp. to Littre. 

efficacious,' where he thinks we evidently ought to read taraskaq^, TARN, a small lake, a pool. (Scand.) In Levins. M. £. teme, 
and to explain it by dandelion or wild succory. In Gerard of Cre- Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1041. — Icel. tjbm (gen. tjarnar), a tarn, 
mona he nnds Arab, taraaaeon^ explained as a kind of succory ; and a pool ; Swed. dial. (;Vir», /am, a tarn, pool without inlet or outlet 
chapteron/araaoconinaLatineditionof Avicenna, Basle, 1563. p. 31 2. (Rietz); Norweg. tjbrn, tjonn, hjonn, tjddn, kjddn, a tarn (Aasen). 
TARDY, slow, sluggish, late. (F., — L.) In Shak. As You Like p. Perhaps allied to M. H. G. trinnen (pt. t. trann), to separate one- 
It, iv. I. 5I.-»F. tardi/t * tardy,* Cot. Cf. Ital. tardivo^ tardy; These self ; cf. G. trennen, to sever, disjoin. It may thus have meant a pool 
forms correspond to Low Lat. tardium ♦, formed with suffix huus lying asunder from any other water. 

from Lat. tardus^ slow. p. Tardus is allied to terere, to rub, to TARNISH, to soil, diminish the lustre of, to dim. (F., •* 
wear away, waste, as in the common phrase tcrer* tempus^ to waste O. H. G.) Also to grow dim, as in Dryden, Absalom and Achito- 
time ; hence tardus, wasteful of time. — .^TAR, to rub ; see Trite, phel, 249 ; this appears to be the orig. sense in E. — F. tertths-, stem 
Dep. tardi-ly, -ness ; (from Lat. tardus) redard. of pres. part, of sc temir, ‘ to wax pale, wan, discoloured, to lose its 

TARE (1), a plant like the vetch. (E.) M. E. tare, Chaucer, C.T. former luster ; * (Jot. (if. terni, pp. ‘ wan, discoloured, whose luster 
3998 ; pi. taris, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 25. Palsgrave has: * iaare, a come is lost ; * id. ■■ M. H. G. iertien, O. H. G. tarnan, tarnjan, to obscure, 
like a pease, lupins sdso i * tarefytche tare- vetch], a come, darken; cf. tarnhut, tarnkappe, a hat or cap which rendered the 
lupins' Halliwcll gives prov. E. tare, eager, brisk (Hereford) ; which wearer invisible. + A. S. demon, dyrnan, to hide, Gen. xlv. i ; causal 
we may compare with prov. E. tear, to go fast, which is only a pecu- verb from derne, dyrne, hidden, secret, Grein, i. 214 ; and this adj. is 
liar use of the verb tear, to rend. The word is peculiarly E., and cognate with O. Sax. demx, O. Fries, dern, hidden, secret. Cf. Gk. 
may mean ‘ quick-growing ' or ‘destructive ' plant ; in any case, it may 0dAa/ior, a secret chamber, lurking-place, den, hole, darkest part 
safely be referred to A.S. teran, to tear. Cf. also tearing, great, rough, of a ship. — ^ DIIAR, to hold, secure ; cf. Skt. dhxi, to maintain, 
noisy, blustering (Halliwell). See Tear (i). support. 

TARE (3), an allowance made for the weight of the package in T ARP AUIjIN Q, TARPAUDIN, a cover of coarse canvas, 

which goods are contained, or for other detriment. (F., — Span., — tarred to keep out wet. (Hybrid ; E. and L.) In Dryden, Annus 
Arab.) A mercantile term; ejiplained in Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. Mirabilis, st. 148. It was once oddly used to denote also a sailor, 
tare, ‘losse, diminution, . . waste in merchandise by the exchange w’hencc our modem tar, in the same sense, rather than from an ex- 
or use thereof ; * Cot. — Span, tarn, tare, allowance in weight. ((Jf. tension of tar to mean a man daubed with tar ; though it makes 
Ital. and Port, tara, the same.) — Arab, tarka (given by Devic) ; from little ultimate difference. ‘ Tarpawling, or Tarpaulin, a piece of 
iarh, throwing, casting, flinging. Richardson, Pers. Diet. p. 967, conva.ss tar d all over, to lay upon the deck of a ship, to keep the 
gives Arab, tirh, turrah, thrown away, from tarh. The orig. sense is rain from soaking through ; also a general name for a common 
'that which is thrown away,* hence loss, detriment. From the Arab, seaman, because usually cloathed in such canvass ; * Blount’s Gloss., 
root taraha, he threw prostrate ; Rich., as above. ed. 1674; Phillips, ed. 1706. And see Trench, Select Gloss., who 

TARGET, a small shield, buckler, a mark to fire at. (E. ; with F. gives two quotations for tarpaulin « sailor, viz. from Smollett, Rod. 
suffix.) The mark to fire at is named from its resemblance to a Random, vol. i. c. 3, and Turkish Spy, letter a. Compounded of tar 
round shield. It is remarkable that the g is hard ; indeed, the pi. is and palling, p. A palling is a covering, from pall, verb, to cover, 
spelt targattes in Ascham, Toxophilus, blc. i. ed. Arber, p. 69, 1. 28; which from pall, sb., Lat. see Pall. ‘ Come, thick night, 
and we mad tergat in Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, bk. i. c. 18, § 2. And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ; * Macb. i. 5. 52. * Paul” 
This may be accounted for by considering the word as mainly of E. ing^, a covering for a cart or w'aggon, Lincolnshire',' Halliwell. 
origin ; though we also had targe as a F. word as early as in Rob. of TARRAGON, the name of a plant, (Span., — Pers., — Gk.) 
Glouc., p. 361 ; and see Chaucer, C. T. 473. The dimin. suffix -et is * Tarragon, a certaine hearbe, good to be eaten in sallads with let- 
the usual F. dimin. so common in E. » A. S. targe, a targe, shield, tuce;* Baret (1580); Taragon in Levins. «- Span, taragontia ; Min- 
pl. targan, in a will dated 970 ; Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 516. sheu also gives the form taragoncia, which he explains by * an herbe 
Icel. iarga (perhaps a foreign word), a target, small round shield. + called dragons.’ [Hence also F'. targon, ‘ the herb tarragon ;* Cot.] 
O. H. G. zarga, a frame, side of a vessel, wall ; G. zarge, a frame, — Pers. tarkhun, dragon-wort ; ’ Rich. Diet. p. 389. ■- Gk. bpaieitv, a 
case, side, border. p. We find also F. targe, ‘a kind of target or dragon; see Dragon. Thus the strange form tarragon is nothing 
shield,’ Cot. ; Port, tarja, an escutcheon on a target, a border ; Span, but dragon in a form changed by passing through an Oriental lan- 
tarja, a shield ; Ital. targa, a buckler ; words which Diez explains to guage, and decked in Spanish with a Low Latin suffix (viz. dia). The 
be of Tout, origin. y. Again, the G. tartsche and O. Du. tartsche botanical name \s Artemisia dracunculus, where dracunculus is a double 
(Hexham), are borrowed back from F. targe. And we even find dimin. from Lat. acc. draconem, 

Irish and (^ael. targaid, a target, shield, which must have been taken TARRY, to linger, loiter, delay. (E. ; confused with F., -• L.) 
from M. E. targat ; cf. Rhys, Lect. ii. 6. Fick gives the Teut. t)rpe The present form is due to confusion of M. E. tarien, to irritate, 
as TARGA, enclosure, border, hence rim, shield ; iii. 119. He com- with M. E. tar gen, to delay. The sense goes with the latter form, 
pares the Lithuan. darias, a garden, enclosure, border or halo round 1. M. E. targen, to delay, tarry. ‘That time thought the king to 
the moon; and supposes the Tout, base to be TARG, to hold fast, targe no lenger ;* Alexander, fragment A, 1. an, pr. with Will, of 
corresponding to Skt. rfarA, to hold fast ; i. 619. ^ Among the Paleme. — O.F, targer, to tarry, delay; allied to tarder,mth the 

words of Teut. origin Diez includes the Port, and Span, adarga ; the same sense ; Cot. — Low Lat. tardicare *, an extension of Lat. tardare 
Port, adarga is a short square target, and the Span, adarga is ex- ( »= F. tarder), to delay. — Lat. tardus, slow ; see Tardy. 2. M. E. 
plained by Minsheu to be * a short and light target or buckler, which tarien, terien, to irritate, vex, provoke, tire. ‘ I wol nat tarien you, 
the Africans and Spaniards doe vse.' But this word is plainly Moorish, for it is prime ; * Chaucer, C. T. 10387, where it might almost be ex- 
the a being for al, the Arab, article, and the etymology is from Arab, plained by ‘ delay.* In the Prompt. Parv. we have : ‘ iery^, or longe 
darhat, dardkat, * a shield or buckler of solid leather ; * Rich. Diet,, abydyn, Moror, pigritor ; ’ but also ‘ teryyn, or ertyn, Irrito.* — A.S. 
p. 664. It is remarkable that Cotgrave explains F. targe as * a kind tergan, to vex ; a -care word. * Treda'S l)ec and tergaiS and heora 
of target or shield, almost square, and muen in use along the Spanish tom wreca’5 ’ — they will tread on thee and vex thee and wreak their 
coast, lying over against Africk, from whence it seems the fashion of anger; Guthldc, 1. 259. Closely allied to tirian, to tire; see Tire, 
it came.* He is, of course, thinking only of the Moorish square Tear (i). ^ We also find O. F. tarier, to vex (Burguy) ; this is 

shield ; but the O. F. targe occurs as early as the nth cent., and the the same word, borrowed from O. Du. tergen, ‘ to vexe ’ (Hexham), 
A. S. targe can hardly be of Moorish origin. Still, the resemblance which is cognate with A. S. tergan. So also G. zergen, Dan. targe, 
is remarkable. to irritate ; all from DAR, to tear. 

TARGUM, a Chaldee paraphrase of the Old Testament. TART (i), acrid, sour, sharp, severe. (E.) ‘Very /ar/e vinegar;* 
(Chaldee.) ^ Tar gums in Index to Parker Society. In Phillips, Sir T. Elyot, The (jovemour, b. iii. c. 22. § 15. Spelt tarte also in 
ed. 1706. ‘The Thar gum or paraphrase of Jonathan ;* SirT. Browne, Palsgrave. ‘ Poudre-marchant /ar/* « a sharp (tart) kind of flavouring 
Vulg.Errors,b.i.c. I. §4. -Chaldee /orgam, an interpretation; from powder; Chaucer, C.T. 381 (or 383). [Not a tart, as in Strat- 
targim, to interpret (Webster), . Cf. Arab, tarjumdn, an interpreter; mann.] — A. S. teart, tart, sharp, severe; Ailfric’s Horn. ii. 344, 1.4 
for which see Dragoman. from l^ttom ; ii. 590, 1. 4 from bottom. Lit. ‘ tearing,* just as bitter 

TARIEE, a list or table of duties upon merchandise. (F.,— Span., is from the notion of biting. — A. S. tar, pt. t. of teran, to tear ; see 
—Arab.) ‘ Tariff, a table made to shew . . . any multiple or pro- Tear (i). Der. tartdy, ‘ness, 

duct ... a proportional table ... a book of rates agreed upon for<y TART (2), a small pie. (F., » L.) M. E. tarte', pi. tartee^ Rom, 
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of Rose, 704 O. F. tarte^ * a tart ;* Cot. So called from the paste' 
being twisted together ; it is the same word as F. /o»r/e, a tart, which 
must once have been spelt /orfe, as shewn by the dimin. forms torttU 
a cake (Roquefort), torttau, a i^cake (Cotgrave). So also ItaL 
tartera, ‘ a tarte/ Florio, /or/a, a pic, tart, Span, torta, a round cake ; 
Du. taartf Dan. tarti, G. /or/#, not Teutonic words. Lat. /or/a, fern, 
of tortus f twisted, pp. of torqutrt^ to twist ; see Torture, Toreioxi. 
Der. tart-let, from F. tartelette^ ‘ a little tart Cot. 

TARTAN, a woollen stuff, chequered, much worn in the High* 
lands of Scotland. (F.,-»Span.,-»L.?) In Jamieson ; borrowed, like 
many Scottish words, from French. *F. tiretaine, * linsie-wolsie, or a 
kind thereof, worn ordinarily by the French peasants ;* Cot. — Spim. 
tiritana, a thin woollen cloth, sort of thin silk ; so named from its 
flimziness. — Span, /iri/ar, to shiver, shake with cold. So also Port. 
tiritano, a very light silk; from tiritar, to shake. Prob. from a 
lost Latin verb, allied to Gk. rafirapi{fiy, to shake with cold ; see 
Tartar (3). 

TARTAR (1), an acid salt which forms on the sides of casks 
containing wine ; a concretion which forms on the teeth. (F., — Low 
Lat., Arab.) This is one of the terms due to the alchemists. 
Called sal tartre in Chaucer, C. T. 16278; and simply tartre, id. 
16281. — F. /ar/r#, * tartar, or argali, the lees or dregs that stick to 
the sides of wine*vessels, hard and dry like a crust ; ' Cot.— Low Lat. 
tartarum (whence the mod. E. spelling /ar/ar).— Arab, durd, ‘dregs, 
sediment, the tartar of wine, the mother of oil ;* Rich. Diet. p. 66a ; 
where it is marked as a Pers. word, though, according to Devic, of 
Arab, origin. Rich, also gives Pers. durdi, Arab, durdiy^ ‘ sediment, 
dregs ;* p. 663. Also Arab, darad, a shedding of the teeth, dardd^ 
a toothless woman; which Devic explains with reference to the 
tartar on teeth. Der. tariar-ic, tartar-ous. 

TARTAR (2), a native of Tartary. (Pers.) Cbicffy used in the 
phr. * to catch a Tartar* to be caught in one’s own trap. * The 
phrase is prob. owing to some particular story ; * Todd’s Johnson, 
with the following quotation. ‘ in this defeat they lost about 5000 
men, besides those that were taken prisoners : — so that, instead of 
catching the Tartar, they were catched themselves;* Life of the 
Duke of Tyrconnel, 1689. * 7 *artar, a native of Tartary, . . . the 
people of which are of a savage disposition: whence the proverbial 
expression to catch a Tartar, i.e. to meet with one's match, to be 
disappointed, balked, or cowed;* Phillips, ed. 1706. Shak. has 
‘ the Tartar*s bow,’ Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. a. loi. Sir J. Mandeville pro- 
fessed to have travelled in Tartarye ; see prol. to his Travels. See 
Trench, Eng. Past and Present, where he explains that the true 
spelling is Tatar, but the spelling Tartar was adopted from a false 
etymology, because their multitudes were su]mosed to have pro- 
ceeded out of Tartarus or hell.— Pers. Tatar ^ * a Tartar, or Scythian;* 
Rich. Diet. p. 351. 

TARTAR (3), Tartarus, hell. (L., — Gk.) *To the gates of 
Tartar ; ’ Tw. Nt. ii. 5.225. — Lat. Tartarus, — Gk. Tdprapos, Tartarus, 
the infenial regions ; apparently conceived to be a place of extreme 
cold. Cf. Gk. raprapiitiv, to shiver with cold. Der. /ar/ar-«-o»/s, ‘ the 
black tartareous cold;’ Milton, P.L. vii. 238 ; tartar-e^n, id. ii. 69. 
TASK, a set amount of work in^sed upon any one, work. (F.,— 
L.) Lit. a tax, M. E. task, taske, (Jursor Mundi, 5872.-0. F. tasque 
(Burguy), also tasche, ‘a task;* Cot. Mod. F. /d#^. — Low Lat. 
tasca, a tax ; the same word as Low Lat. taxa, a tax. (For a similar 
metathesis cf. E. ask w’ith prov. E. ax.) — Lat. taxare, to rate, value ; 
see Tax. Der. task, vb., task-er, sb. ; ‘ to task the tasker,* L. L. L. 
ii. 20, task-master, Milton, Sonnet ii. 14. Doublet, tax. 

TAS8RX1 (1), a hanging ornament consisting of a bunch of silk 
or other material. (F.,— L.) M.E. tassel, a fastening of a mantle, 
consisting of a cord ending in a tassel. Cursor Mundi, 4389. Cf. * a 
Mantle of Estate, . . . with strings dependant, and tasselled ;* Guillim, 
Display of Heraldry (1664), p. 271 ; a wood-cut on p. 272 shews the 
tassel, ornamented with strings and dots, that divide it into squares 
like the ace on a die. — O. F. tassel, a fastening, clasp ; mod. F. 
tasseau, only in the sense of bracket. We also find Low Lat. tassellus, 
used in the Prompt. Parv. as equivalent to E. tassel. The O.F. /ass#/ 
also meant a piece of square stuff, used by ladies as an ornament ; 
see Burguy and Roquefort. Cf. Ital. tassello, a collar of a cloak, a 
square.— Lat. taxillum, acc. of iaxillus, a small die; dimin. of talus, 
a knudtle-bone, also a die orig. made of the knuckle-bone of an 
animal. We may conclude that the tassel was a sort of button made 
of a piece of squared bone, and afterwards of other materials, 
p. The curious form taxillue shews that talus is a contraction for 
taxlus*, from ^TAK, also extended to TAKS, to prepare, to fit; 
cf. Gk. rix-retv, a carpenter, Skt. taksh, to hew, prepare, make. Cf. 
Curtius, i. 271. Hence talus is a thing fitted, a joint, a squared die. 
Der. tassell-ed, M. £. tasseled, Chaucer, C.T. 3251. 

TASSEL ( 2 ), the male of the goshawk. In Shak. Romeo, ii. a. 
x6o. The same as TeroelL, . ( 


TATTOO. 

^ TASTE, to handle, to try, to try or perceive by the touch of the 
tongue or ^ate, to eat a little of, to experience. (F., — L.) The sense 
of feel or handle is obsolete, but the M. £. tasten meant both to feel 
and to taste. *1 rede thee let thin hand upon it falle, And taste it wel, 
and ston thou shalt it finde; * Chaucer, C. T. 15970. ‘ Every thyng 
Himseolf schewith in tastyngi' King Alisaunder, 4042. — F. taster, 
to taste or take an assay of; also, to handle, feele, touch;* Cot. 
Mod. F. tateri Ital. tastare, *to taste, to assaie, to feele, to grope, 
to trye, to proofe, to touch ; * Florio. We find also Low Lat. taxta, 
a tent or probe for wounds ; whence Ital. tasta, * a tent that is put 
into a sore or wound, also a taste, a proofe^ a tryall, a feelmg, 
a touch ; * Florio. p. The Low Lat. taxta is short for taxita *, 
and points clearly, as Diez says, to a Low Lat.* verb taxitare *, not 
found, but a mere iterative of l^t. taxare, to feel to handle (Gellius). 
This taxare {^taetare*) is an intensive form of tangere (pp. tactus), 
to touch ; see Tact, Tangent. Hence the orig. sense 01 taste was 
to keep on touching, to feel carefully. Der. taste, sb., M. £. taste, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 32, 1 . 21; tast-er, tasi-ahle, taste~ful, taste-fid-ly ; 
taste-fuTness, taste-less, -less-ly, •less-ness ; iast-y, tast-i-ly. 

TATTER, a shred, loose hanging rag. (Scand.) * Tear a passion 
to tatters; * Hamlet, iii. 2. 11 ; spelt totters in quarto edd. So also 
totters in Ford, Sun’s Darling, i. i, 2nd Song; and see tottered in 
Nares. It is remarkable that the derived word tattered occurs 
earlier, spelt tatered, P. Plowman's Crede, 753, where it means 
* jagged;’ tatird, ragged, Pricke of Conscience, 1537.— Icel. //»/t/rr, 
pi. totrar, better spelt tiitturr, pi. tUtrar ; the pi. signifies tatters, 
rags ; Norweg. totra, pi. toiror, tottrur, also ialtra, tultre, pi. taltrar, 
tultrer, tatters, rags. 4 * Low G. taltem, tatters, rags ; to taltren riten, 
to tear to tatters ; taltrig, tattered. « p. It will be seen that an / 
has been lost ; and this is why the Icel. word should be spelt with 
double /, for tUturr^t'dlturr, by assimilation. Hence tatter stands 
for talttr * ; the assimilation of It to // being due to Scand. influence. 
I suppose tatter to be closely allied to /o//#r— to wag, vacillate, 
shake about ; and that tatter meant orig. a shaking rag, a fluttering 
strip. At any rate, totter is in the like case as regards letter-change, 
since it stands for tolter. See Totter. Der. tatter-ed, as above. 

TATTLE, to talk idly, prattle. (E.) In Shak. Much Ado, ii. 
1. 1 1. * Every tattling fable ; * Spenser, Mother Hubbard’s Tale, 724. 
M. E. totelen, variant of tateren, to tattle. Prompt. Parv. ; pp. 498, 
487. We may consider it E. ; it is closely allied to tittle, to tell 
tales, talk idly, which is equivalent to M.E. titer en, whence titerere 
(also titelere), a tatler, teller of tales, P. Plowman, B. xx. 297. The 
verbs tatt-le, titt-le, and M. E. tat-eren, tit-eren, are all frequentatives, 
from a base TAT, expressive of the sound of talking or repeating 
the syllables ta ta ta (Wedgwood). Allied words are Du. tateren, 
to stammer, O. Via. tateren, ‘to speake with a shrill noise, or to 
sound taratantara with a trumpet,’ Hexham; Low G. tateln, to 
gabble as a goose, to tattle; titetateln, to tittle-tattle, t'dteler, a 
tattler ; taat-goos, a gabbling goose, chatterer ; tdterletQt, an inter- 
jection, the noise of a child’s trumpet; and even Ital. tattamella, 
chat, prattle, tattamelare, to prattle, which clearly shew the imitative 
origin of the word. Allied to Titter, q. v. Der. tattle, sb. ; tittle- 
tattle, sb. and vb., see Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 248; tiddle-taddle (Fluellen’s 
pronunciation). Hen. V, iv. 1. 71. And see twadd-le (formerly 
twattle). 

TATTOO (1), the beat of drum recalling soldiers to their 
quarters. (Du. or Low G.) ‘ Tattoo, Taptoo (also Taptow), the 

beat of drum at night for all soldiers to repair to their tents in a 
held, or to their quarters ; also called The Retreat ; * Phillips, ed. 
1706. ‘To beat the taptou/, de Aftogt slaan;* Sewel, £ng.-Du. 
Diet., 1 754. ‘ The tattoo is used in garrisons and quarters by the 
beat of me drum ; * oilas Taylor, On Gavelkind, ed. 1663, p. 74. 
The word, tho^h omitted by Sewel, must be Du. or Low CJ. — Du. 
/ap/o#, tattoo (l^uchnitz Du. Diet.) — Du. tap, a tap; and /o#, put 
to, shut, closed. The sense is * the tap is closed ; * cf. Du. Is de deur 
toe » is the door closed? doe het boek /o#— shut the book; haatt 
venster /o#-8hut the window (Sewel). The tattoo was thus the 
signal for closing the taps of the public-houses. p. This looks, 
at hrst, more like a bad jest than a sound etymology ; but it is con- 
firmed by the remarkable words for tattoo in other languages, viz. G. 
zap/enstreich, the tattoo (lit. tap-stroke), where zap/en is a tap of a 
cask ; and Low G. tappenslag, the tattoo (lit. a tap-shutting). Cf. 
Low G. tappen to slaan ^ to close a tap, an expression used pro- 
verbially in the phrase Wi wilt den Tappen to slaan will shut the 
tap, put the tap to, i. e. we will talk no more of this matter. This 
last expression clearly shews that *a tap-to* was a conclusion, a 
time for shutting-up. ^ I do not think that Span, tapatan, the 
sound of a drum, has anything to do with the present matter. It 
is remarkable that the word should appear so early in English, and 
should be omitted in Sewel’s Du. Dictionary. 

P TATTOO (3), to mark the skin with figures, by pricking in 
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colouring matter. (Tahitian.) *They have a custom . . . which they ^ The name is spelt M^uldryht in the earliest MS. of the A. S. Chron. 
call tattowing. They prick the skin so asjust not to fetch blood/ &c. ; an. 673 ; and Mdeldri^ in the Laud MS. It means * noble troop.*— 
Cook, First Voyage, b. i. c. 17; id. ib. b. iii. c. 9 (R.) Cook is A. S. tfS'e/, noble; and dryht, properly a troop, a body-guard (the 
speaking of the inhabitants of Tahiti.— Tahitian tatau^ signifying Icel. a body-guard, is also us^ as a female name); ciTcfr^A/f&er, 
tattoo-marks on the human skin ; derived from /a, a mark, design ; a man, dryht&eipe^ dominion, dryhtsele, royal hall, palace, 
see Littre, who refers us to Berchon, Recherches sur le Tatouage. TAWNY, a yellowish brown. (F.,— C.) Merely another spelling 
TAUNT, to scoff, mock, tease. L.) * 1 iawnte one, I check of tannyt i. e resembling that which is tanned by the sun, sun- burnt, 
hym, Je farde ; ’ Palsgrave. * Smacco, ... a check or iant in woord By heraldic writers it is spelt tenny or tenne. * Tawny . . in blazon, 
or deede;' Florio. The old sense had less of mockery in it, and is known by the name oi tenne Guillim, Display of Heraldry, sect, 
sometimes meant merely to tease. * For a proper wit had she, ... i. cap. 3. M. E. tanny. * Tanuy colowre, or tawny ; * Prompt. Parv. 
sometime taunting without displesure and not without disport ; * Sir — F. tanner ‘ tawny;* Cot. It is the pp. of F. tanner, taner, to tan. — 
T. More, Works, p. 57 b. ‘Which liberall taunte that most gentill F. tan, tan ; see Tan. Der. raw/ni-Mess. Doublet, ienn& or tenny, 
emperour toke in so good part ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. ii. TAX, a rate imposed on property, anything imposed, a task, 
c. 5. § 19. A variant of M. E. lenten, to tempt, try ; the pp. itented (F., — L.) M. E. tax, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 151, 1 . 4 (temp, 
occurs in Ancren Riwle, p. 228, 1 . 7. — O.F*. tanter (Burguy), occa- Edw. II). — F. taxe, ‘a taxation;’ Cot. - F. taxer, ‘to tax, rale, 
sional form of tenter, * to tempt, to prove, try, sound, essay, attempt ; assess ; ' Cot. — Lat. taxare, to handle ; also to rate, value, appraise ; 
also to suggest, provoke, or move unto evill Cot. — Lat. tentare, whence Low Laf. taxa, a rating, a taxation. Put for taciare*; from 
to try, prove, test, attack, assail, agitate, disquiet, 8 cc. As used tactum, supine of tmgere, to touch ; see Tangent, Tact. Der. tax, 
by Cicero, the sense of tentare comes very near to that of taunt ; cf. verb. F. taxer ; tax-able, tax-abl-y ; tax-at-ion, from F. taxation, * a 
* ut exsul potius tentare, quam consul uexare rem publicam posses ; ’ taxation,’ from Lat. acc. taxationem. Doublet, task, 

C. Cat. i. 10. 27. See Tempt. p. We may note that taunt TAXIDERMY, the art of preparing and stuffing the skins of 
has taken up something of the sense of F. tancer (formerly also animals. (Gk.) Modern ; coined from Gk. crude form of rd^n, 
tencer), * to chide, rebuke, check, taunt, reprove ; ’ Cot. But this F. order, arrangement ; and Scpfca, a skin. p. ( « rax-yis) is from 
tancer answers to a Low Lat. tentiare * (formed from ientum, pp. of rdaanv ( — rax-yuv), to arrange, from e/ TAK, to hew, to fit ; see 
tenere), which is a mere by-form of tentare, going back to precisely Technical. Gk. iipfia, a skin, is that which is torn or flayed off ; 
the same original ; so that confusion between the senses of tenter formed with suffix -/m from 64 p-€iv, to flay, cognate with E. tear ; see 
and tancer was easy enough. Of course we cannot derive taunt from Tear (1). Der. taxiderm-ist. 

tancer itself. Der. taunt, sb. ; taunt-er, taunt-ing-ly. Doublet, TEA, an infusion made from the dried leaves of the tea-tree, a 
tempt. shrub found in China and Japan. (Chinese.) Formerly pronounced 

TAURUS, the bull; the 2nd zodiacal sign. (L.) In Chaucer, tay [tail, just as sea was called say ; it rimes with obey. Pope, Rape of 
On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 8, 1 . 2. —Lat. taurus, a bull. + Gk. ravpos, the Lock, iii. 8, and with away, id. i. 62. ‘ I did send for a cup of tee 
a bull. + A. S. steur, a young ox, a steer; see Steer (i). Der. (a China drink) of which I never had drank before;’ Pepys, Diary, 
taur-ine, from Lat. taurinus, adj., belonging to bulls. Sept. 28, 1660. Oddly spelt cka in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, with a 

TAUT, a variant of Tight, q.v. reference to Hist, of China, fol. 19; also chau, Dampier’s Voyages, 

TAUTOIiOGY, needless rei-ielition, in the same words. (L.,— an. 1687 (R.) Prof. Douglas writes: ‘The E. word tea is derived 
Gk.) ‘ With imgralefull tautologies;' Fuller’s Worthies, Kent (R.) from the Amoy pronunciation of the name of the plant, which is U. 
—Lat. tautologia (White). — Gk. ravroKoyia, a saying over again of In the other parts of the empire it is called ch'a, ts*a, &c. ; see WiU 
the same thing. — Gk. ravro^dyos, repeating what has been said.— liams, Chinese Diet., p. 5.* Cf. t<^, tea; Chinese Diet, of the Amoy 
Gk. raM, contracted from rd aiiro, or to avruu, the same; and Vernacular, by Rev. C. Douglas, 1873, p. 481. This accounts for the 
-\oyos, speaking, allied to \iyeiv, to speak, for which see Xiegend. old spelling cha, and for the Ital. cia, tea. Cf. F. the, G. thee, pro- 
The Gk. r 6 is allied to E. the ; and avros, he, same ( = aa-v-rus), is nounced as tea was in Pope’s time. So also Malay teh, tea ; Mars- 
compounded of the pronom. bases SA and TA ; see She and The. den, Malay Diet., p. 97. 

Per, taui olog-ic, iautolog-ic-al, -ly; tautolog-ise. TEACH, to impart knowledge, shew how to do. (E.) M. E. 

TAVERN, an inn, house for accommodating travellers and sell- techen, weak verb, pt. t. taught^ (properly dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T, 
ing liquors. (F., — L.) M.E. tauerne (with u^v), Rob. of Glouc. 99; pp. — A. S. tdcan, ttkeean, to shew, teach, pt. t. tcbhte, 
p. 195, 1 . 6. — F. taverne, ‘a tavern ;* Cot. — Lat. iaberna, a hut, orig. pp. t<kht, ge/ckht; Grein, ii. 522. Closely allied to A. S. tdeen, tcecen, 
a hut made of boards, a shed, booth, tavern. p. To be divided a token. From to shew ; cf. G. zeigen, to shew ; see further 

as ta-ber-na, where the suffixes answer to -wa-ra-na ; from ^ TA, under Token. Der. teach-ahle, teach-able-ness, teach-er. 

TAN, to stretch, spread out. See Tent, and cf. Table, from the TEAK, an E. Indian and African tree, with very hard wood, 
same root. So called because at first made of planks, i. e. of wood (Malayalam.) Modern ; not in Todd’s Johnson. — Malay alam 
that spreads out. the teak tree ; Tamil tekku; II. H. Wijson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, 

TAW, TEW, to prepare skins, so as to dress them into leather, I p. 516. The best teak is from the mountains of the Malabar Ghauts ; 
to curry, to toil. (E.) Spelt tawe and /we; Levins. M. E. also found on the Coromandel coast ; Eng. Cycl. 
to prepare leather, Prompt. Parv.; Ormulura, 15908.— A. S. TEAL, a web-footed water-fowl. (E.) Teale; Levins. M.E. 

tawian, to prepare, dress, get ready, also, to scourge. ‘Seo deoful tele. Prompt. Parv. ; Squire of Low Degree, 1 . 320, in Ritson, Met. 
c6w /awode,* = the devil scourged you; iElfric’s Horn. ii. 486, 1 . 4 Rom. vol. iii. p. 158 ; used to translate O. F. cercele in Walter de 
from bottom. ‘T6 yrmJSe getawode * to poverty ; S. Vero- Biblesworth, pr. in Wright’s Voc. i. 151, 1 . 12 ; i. 165, 1 . 15. This 
nica, p. 34, 1 . 18. Cf. getawe, implements, Grein, i. 462. Here aw^ lakes us back to the close of the 13th cent., and the word is prob. 
Goth. au. 4 “ Du. touwen, to curry leather. + zawjan, zoujan, E. ; certainly Low German, in any case. + Du. teling, a generation, 

to make, prepare. + Goth, taujan, to do, cause, bring out. p. From production, also, teal ; derived from telen, to breed, produce. It thus 
the ^ DU, to move about ; see Tool. Der. taw-yer, M. E. iawier, appears that teal meant, originally, no more than ‘ a brood ’ or ‘ a 
tower, Wyclif, Deeds, ix. 43, early version, where the later version flock ; ’ it is quite accidental that it has come to be used as a specific 
has euriour, i.e. currier; cf. bow-yer, law-yer. And see tea-m, tee-m. name; we still use teal as a plural form. The Du. telg, a plant, off- 
TAWDRY, showy, but without taste, gaudy. (E.) ‘ A tawdrie set, issue, with its pi. telgen, off-spring, is clearly a related word. Cf. 

lace ;’ Spenser, Shep. Kal., April, 135 ; ‘a tawdry lace,’ Wint. Tale, Low G. teling, a progeny, telen, to breed, telge, a branch. We find 
iv. 4. 253; ‘ /ott/dry-lace,* Beaum. and Fletcher, Faithful Shei> also A. S. /e/ra, a branch, /e/gtan. to bud, germinate, Grein, ii. 524 ; 
herdess. Act iv. sc. i (Amarillis). Thus it was first used in the phr. telgor, a small branch, prov. E. tiller, a sapling (llalliwell). Closely 
tawdry lace a. rustic necklace ; explained in Skinner (following Dr. connected with the verb to till ; see Till (1). 

Hickes) as being a necklace bougnt at St, Awdry’s fair, held in the TEAM, a family ; a set ; a number of animals harnessed in a row. 
Isle of Ely (and elsewhere) on St. Awdry’s day, Oct. 1 7. Wedgwood (E.) M. E. tern, teem, team ; * a teme [of) fourc gret oxen,’ P. Plow- 
doubts the ancient celebrity of this fair (which I do not), and accepts man, B, xix. 257 ; tems=:a, family, Rob. of Glouc. p. 261, 1 . 4.— A. S, 
in preference the alternative account in Nares, that St. Audry ‘died team, a family, Gen.v. 31 ; offspring, Grein, ii. 526. Du. loom, the 
of a swelling in the throat, which she considered as a particular rein of a bridle ; the same word ; from the notion of reducing to 
judgment, for having been in her youth much addicted to wearing order.+Icel. taumr, a rein. -f* Low G. toom, a progeny, team ; also, a 
fine necklaces;’ see Nich. llarpsfield. Hist. Eccl. Anglicana, Sacc. rein.+Dan. tbmme, Swed. torn, a rein. + G. zaum, a bridle, M. H. G, 
^pt. p. 86; Brady, Clavis Calendaria, Oct. 17. ( 3 . In any case, zoum ; allied to M. G. zowjan, O.Il.G. zawjan, to make, cause, 

we are quite sure that Tawdry is a corruption of St. Audry ; and we prepare, which — E. taw. p. All from Teut. type TAU-MA, a 
are equally sure (as any one living near Ely must be) that Audry is preparing, setting in order ; hence, a family, row, set ; or otherwise, 
a corruption of Etheldrida, the famous saint who founded Ely a line, rein, bridle ; formed with the common substantival suffix •ma 
Cathedral. y. Again, Etheldrida is the Latinised form of the (as in E. doo-m, bloo-m, sea-m) from the Teut. base TAU, seen in E. 
A.S. name M,peldry^; .Alfred, tr. of Beda, lib. iv. c. 19, which see. ^ /aw/, to cuny leather, and in Goth, taujan, to cause, make, bring 
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about; see Taw. Fick, iii, 115. Def. tarn, verb, q. v. Also 
UamriUr (Webster, not in Johnson), with suffix -s<er; for which see 
Spinster. 

TJBjAH (1), to rend, lacerate. (E.) M. E. strong verb, pt. t. 
/flr, Seven Sages, ed. Weber, 1 . 472, pp. tortn^ id. 782, — A. S. UraUf 
pt. t. tar, pp, toren, Grein, ii. 525. 4 * Goth, ga^tairant to break, de- 
stroy, pt. t. ga~tar. + Lithuan. to flay, -f* Gk. Upuv, to flay. + 
Russ, drate, to tear ; cf. dira, a rent, a hole.+Zend dar, to cut.<f Skt. 
dri, to burst, burst open, tear asunder. p. All from V DAR, to 
burst, split open ; Curtius, i. 290 ; Fick, iii. 118. The G. zehren. 
Low G. ieren, Icel. tara, to consume, are weak verbs, from the same 
root ; so also E. tire and tarry, as well as obsolete E. tarre, to pro- 
voke, tease. Der. tear, sb. (Goth, gataura), Chevy Chase, 1 . 154, in 
Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 75. Also tar-t (1). tire (1), q.v., tarr~y, 
q. V. ; and (Irom same root) epi^derm-is, taxi~der~my» The E. dar~n, 
from W. darn, a piece, fragment, is clearly also from the same root. 

TEAR (2), a drop of the fluid from the eyes. (E.) M. E. tere, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8960. — A. S. tear, tar, Grein, ii. 526. 4- Icel. t(ir, 4 * 
Dan. taar, taare. 4- Swed. tdr. 4- Golh. /agr.+O. H. G. zakar, M. H. 
G. zaher, contracted form zdr ; whence G. ziihre, made out of the 
M. H. G. pi. form zahere. p. All from a Teut. type TAGRA 
(« TAH-RA), a tear; Fick, iii. 115. Further allied to O. Lat. 
dacrima, usually lacrima, lacruma (whence F. larme), a tear ; Gk. 
H&Kpv, h&Kpvov, SdnpvfM, a tear ; W. dagr, a tear ; from an Aryan 
type DAK-RA, DAK-RU, a tear. y. All from -^DAK, to bite ; a 
notion still kept up in the common phr. bitter tears, i. e. biting tears ; 
cf. Gk. bdKveir, Skt. daf, to bite. In a similar way the Skt. afru, a 
tear, is from the V AK, to be sharp, Curtius, i. 163; Fick, i. 61 1. 
Der. tear-ful, 3 Hen. VI, v. 4. 8 ; tear-ful4y, tear-ful-ness ; tear-less. 
And see train-oil, 

TEASE, to comb or card wool, scratch or raise the nap of cloth; 
to vex, plague. (E.) M. E. taken, of which the pp. taysed is in 
Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1169. But the more common form is 
tosen or toosen. ‘They /oos^ and pulle;’ Gower, C. A. i. 17, 1 . 8. 

* Tosyn, or tose wul’ | tease wool | ; Prompt. Parv. We also find 
to-tosen, to tease or pull to pieces, Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 70. — A. S. 
t(ksan, to pluck, pull, A'^lfric's Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 170, 1 . 13. 
The M. E. tosen would answer to a by-form idsan*, not recorded. 4 * 
O. Du. teesen, to pluck ; wolle teesen, * to pluck wooll,’ Hexham. + 
Dan. tase, tcesse, to tease wool. 4 " Bavarian zaisen, to tease wool, 
Schmeller ; he also cites M.H.G. zeken, to tease, a strong verb, with 
pt. t. zies, pp. gezeken. p. The form of the base appears to be 
TIS; perhaps allied to G. zausen, to touse, pull, drag, of which 
the apparent base is TUS. Der. ieas-el, q. v. 

TEASED, a plant with large heads covered with crooked awns 
which are used for teasing cloth. (E.) M. E. tesel, Wright’s Voc. i. 
1 41, col. I ; also tasel, P. Plowman, B. xv. 446. — A.S. tSsl, tdsel, a 
teasel, A. S. Leechdoms, i. 282, note 26. Formed with suffix -/ 
(Aryan -ra) from tdes-an, to tease; the sense is ‘an instrument to 
tease with.* See Tease. 

TEAT, the nipple of the female breast, (E.) Also called tit. 
M. E. tete, Chaucer, C. T. 3704 ; also tette. Genesis and Exodus, ed. 
Morris, 2621; also titie, Ancren Riwle, p. 330, 1 . 5. •• A.S. tit, 
Wright's Voc. i. 44, col. 1 ; pi. tittas, id. 65, 1 . 7 ; 283, 1 . 29.4-0. Du. 
titte, a teat ; llexham.-fG. zitze. Cf. also F. tette {tete in Cotgrave), 
Span, teta, Ital. tetta, words of Teut. origin ; Icel. tdta; W. did, didi, a 
teat. These words have much the appearance of being reduplicated 
from a base TI (Aryan Dl). p. Besides these, there is a second set 
of forms represented by W. teth, G. tutte, Gk. rirerj, rir$6s ; of these 
the Gk. titB 6 s, have been explained from ^ DH A, to suck ; 
cf. Skt. dhe, to suck, Goth, daddjan, to suckle. But it would seem 
inmossible to derive teat from the same root ; see Tit. 

TEAZLE, the same as Teasel, q. v. 

TECHEICAli, artificial, pertaining to the arts. (Gk. ; with L. 
suffix.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Formed with suffix -a/ ( « Lat, 
-fl/i's), from Gk. rexrtxds, belonging to the arts. — Gk. art ; 

allied to rinrw, a carpenter. — 4^ TAK, to prepare, get ready ; cf. 
Russ, tkate, to weave, Skt. tahsh, to prepare, form, cut wood, takshan, 
a carpenter; see Text. Curtius, i. 271. technical-ly, teehni- 

eal-i-ty ; techno-logy, with suffix Gk. -Koyla, from Klyeiv, to speak. 
Also (from the same source) archi-tect, pyro-technic, text, text-ure, 
TECHY, the same as Tetchy, q. v. 

TED, to spread new-mown grass. (Scand.) ‘ I teede hey, I toume 
it afore it is made in cockes ; * Palsgrave. ‘ To tedde and make hay;* 
Fitzherbert, Book of Husbandry, $ 25. Icel. tedja, to spread 
manure ; from tad, manure. Cf. Icel. tada, hay grown in a well- 
manured field, a home-field ; t^u-verk, making hay in the infield. 
Also Norw. tedja, to spread manure ; from tad, manure ; Aasen. So 
also Swed. dial, tdda, vb., from /ad. 4 » Bavarian zetteti. to strew, to let 
fall in a scattered way, Schmeller, p. 1159; cf. G. verzetteln, to 
scatter, spill, disperse. Cf. also M. H. G. zetten, to scatter, derived ^ 


^from O.H.G. xa/d, zo/d (mod. G. zo//e, a rag), cited by Fick, iii. 
1 13. All these words can be derived from a sb. of which the 

Teut. type is TADA, that which is spread, a rag, manure ; Fick, as 
above. From a Teut. base TA « Aryan 4J DA, to divide, Fick, i. 
608 ; whence also Skt. dd, to cut, Gk, baTto/uu, I divide, distribute, 
portion out. If this be right, the suggested etymology from 

W. tedu, to stretch, distend, is entirely out of the question. Besides, 
‘to distend * and * to scatter* are not quite the same thing. 
TEDIOUS, tiresome, from length or slowness, irksome. (L.) 
Spelt tedyouse in Palsgrave. Coined immediately from Lat. tadiosus, 
irksome. — Lat. tadium, irksomeness. — Lat. tcedet, it irks one. 
Root uncertain. Der. tedious-ly, -ness. We also use tedium, 
the sb. 

TEEM ( 1 ), to bring forth, bear, or be fruitful ; be pregnant, full, 
or prolific. (E.) ‘ Hyndre [her] of teming ; * Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 644g. in.'s., temen, to produce, Ancren Riwle, p. 220, 1 . 16. 

Obviously from M.E. teme, a team, a progeny; see Team. The 
A. S. verb is tyman, to teem, Gen. xxx. 9 ; formed (by the usual 
vowel-change from ed to y) from A. S. tedm, a team, a progeny. 
TEEM ( 2 ), to think fit. (£.) Rare, and obsolete ; but Shak. has 
the comp, beteem, to be explained presently. ‘ I coulde teeme it 
[think fit] to rend thee in pieces;* Gifford's Dialogue of Witches, 
A. D. 1603. * Alas, man, I coulde teeme it to go ; ' id. See both 
quotations in full, in Halliwell, s. v. Teem. The word is hardly to 
be traced in E., but we find the related A. S. suffix -Ume, -tyme, with 
the notion of fitting or suitable, as in luf-teme, pleasant, acceptable 
(lit. love-befitting), in Bosworth ; spelt luftyme (explained as ‘ grate- 
ful* by Thorpe), .^Ifric’s Homilies, ii. 126,1. 26. Ci. wi^er-tjme, 
troublesome (lit. unbefitting) ; Bosworth. This suffix is from the 
same source as the common E. adj. tame, domesticated, lit. rendered 
fit or suitable. p. Related words are easily found, viz. in Goth. 
gatemiba, fitly, from the strong verb gatiman (pt. t. gatam), to suit, 
agree with ; Luke, v. 36.4-Du. tamen, ‘ to be comely, convenient, or 
seemely,' Hexham ; tamelick, or tdmigh, * comely, convenient,* id. ; 
whence het betaemt, ‘ it is convenient, requisite, meete, or fitting,' id. ; 
mod. Du. betamen, to beseem. 4* ziemen, to be fit ; ziemlich, pass- 
able, lit. suitable ; O. H. G. zeman, to fit, closely related to zeman, 
zamjan, to tame. 4 ” G. tamen, tiimen, or iemen, to fit) also 
to allow, as in He tdmet sik een good Glas Wien » he allows him- 
self a good glass of wine ; betamen, to befit ; closely allied to 
tamen, to lame. Cf. Skt. dam, which signifies not only to tame, 
but also to be tame. All from 4^ DAM, to tame, subdue ; see 
Tame. 2. We can now explain beteem in Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 
1. 131 ; Hamlet, i. 2. 141. It means to make or consider as fitting, 
hence to permit, allow ; a slightly forced use of the word. In 
Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, a.d. 1587, we have 
‘ could he not beteeme * *= he did not think fit, would not deign ; the 
Lat. text has dignatur, Metam. x. 157. Spenser uses it still more 
loosely ; ‘ So woulde I . . . Beteeme to you this sword * « permit, 
grant, allow you the use of this sword ; F. Q. ii. 8. 19. % On the 

connection between teem and tame, see Fick, iii. 117; Ettmtiller’s 
A. S. Diet. 525 ; Bremen Wortcrbuch, v. 16, 17 ; &c. 

TEEM (3), to empty, pour out. (Scand.) See Halliwell. — Icel. 
tama, to empty, from t6mr, empty ; Dan. tomme, to empty, from tom, 
em pty ; Swed. tomma, from tom ; see Toom. 

TEEH, vexation, grief. (£.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 64 ; &c. M. E. 
tene, Chaucer, C.T. 3108. A.S. tedna, accusation, injury, vexation, 
Grein, ii. 528. A.S. tedn, contracted from tihan, to accuse; see 
Grein, ii. 532, s. v. tihan. ['To be distinguished from tedn ( » tedhan), 
to draw.] + Goth, gateihan, to tell, announce, make known to, point 
out (as distinct from gatiuhan, to lead). 4* G. zeihen, to accuse (as 
distinct from ziehen, to draw). 4* Lat. dicare, to make known. » 
V DIK, to shew. See Token, Toe. % The successive senses of 
teen are making known, public accusation, reproach, injury, vexation. 
We have indication and inditement from the same root. See Ett- 
miiller, A. S. Diet., pp. 534, 537 ; Leo’s Glossar, p. 303. The word 
teen also occurs as ( 3 ld Saxon tiono, injury ; Icel. tjdn, loss. 
TEETOTALLER, a total abstainer. (F., L. ; with E. prffix 
and suffix.) A teetotaller is one who professes total abstinence from all 
spirituous liquors ; the orig. name was total abstainer. The adj. tee^ 
total is an emphasized form of total, made on the principle of redwli- 
cation, just as we have Lat. te-tigi as the perfect of tangere, 'The 
word * originated with Richard Turner, an artisan of Preston, who, 
contending for the principle at a temperance meeting about 1833, 
asserted that “ nothing but te-te-tatal will do.** The word was imme- 
diately adopted. He died 27 Oct, 1846. These facts are taken 
from the Staunch Teetotaller, edited by Joseph Livesey, of Preston (an 
originator of the movement in August, 1832), Jan. 1867;* Haydn, 
Diet, of Dates. And see Teetotum. % Teetotal may have been 
s ugge sted by te etotum. 

T1^T0TUM» TOTXTMy a spinning toy. (L.) Not in Todd’s 
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Johnson. I hatl a teetotum (about a.d. 1840) with four sides only,^g:ood weather; also bad weather, storm; allied to temptt$^ season, 
marked P {Put doum% N {Notking)^ H {Half), T {Take all). These time; see Temporal. Der. tempest, verb, Milton, P. L. vii. 413, 
were very common, and the letters decided whether one was to put from F. tempester, *to storm;* Cot. Also tempest'-u^us, i Hen. VI, 
into the pool or to take the stakes. 1 suppose that these letters v. 5. 5, from F. tempestueux^ ‘ tempestuous,* Cot., from Lat, tempes^ 
took the place of others with Latin explanations, such as P {Pone), tuosus ; tem^stuousdy, •ness. 

N (iViV), D (Dimidium), T {Totum). The toy was named, accord- TBMPIiIS (i), a fane, ediBce in honour of a deity or for religious 
ingly, from me most interesting mark upon it ; and was called either worship. (L.) M. E. temple, Chaucer, C. T. 10167, 10169. A. S. 
a totum or a T-totum. Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775, has: • Totum, from the tempi, tempel (common), John, ii. 20. - Lat. templum, a temple. 
Latin, a kind of die that turns round, so called because the appear- Formed (with excrescent p after m) from an older temulum * ; cf. 
ance of one lucky side [that marked T] entitles the player that turned speculum (Vanicek). riiitvos, a sacred enclosure, piece of 

it to the whole stake.* ‘ Totum, a whirl-bone, a kind of die that is ground cut off and set apart for religious purposes.--/ TAM, to 
turned about;* Phillips, ed. 1706. Teetotums are now made with the cut; whence Gk. rif/^v-ttv (fut, rtfiw), to cut, Curtius, i. 273. Der. 
thickest part polygonal, not square, which entirely destroys the ori- templ-ar, one of a religious order for the protection of the temple and 
ginal notion of them; and they are marked with numbers instead Holy Sepulchre, founded in ii 18, suppressed in 1313 (Haydn M E. 
of letters, — Lat. totum, the whole (stake) ; neut. of totus ; see templere, P. Plowman, B. xv. 509, from Low lit. templarius (Du- 
Total. cange). Also con-templ-ate, q. v. 


TFjQ-UMiENT, a covering. (L.) Rare ; commoner in deriv. 
in^iegument. In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 6. § 5. — Lat. 
tegmentum (also tegimentum, tegmentum), a covering. — lit. tegere 
{&T stegere*), to cover. + ariyeiv, to cover. — -/STAG, to 
cover ; whence also Skt. sthag, to cover, Lithuan. st’egti, to thatch. 
And see Thatch. Der. in-tegument ; also (from tect 7 /s, pp. of 
tegere), de-tectjJ>ro-tect ; and see tile, toga. 

TEIIj-THF£E, a linden tree. (F., — L. ; and E.) * A teil-tree ;* 
Isaiah, vi. 13 (A. V.) — O. F. teil, the bark of a lime-tree (Roquefort) ; 
cf. mod. F. title, bast. [The added word tree is E.] — Lat. tilia, a 
lime-tree ; also, the inner bark of a lime-tree. Root unknown. 

TBIiEGRAPH, an apparatus for giving signals at a distance, or 
conveying information rapidly. (Gk.) Modem; in Richardson’s 
Diet. M. Chappe’s telegraph was first used in France in 179.3 ; see 
Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Coined from Gk. t^Ac, afar on; and 
yp&<ptiv, to write. The Gk. rrjhe, ttjXoO, afar, are from an adj. form 
Trj-kos*, not in use; prob. from -/TA, to stretch, extend. Gk. 
ypA<pfiv is cognate with Grave (l). Der. telegraph-ic, telegrapk-y, 
telegraph-ist. Also tele-gram, a short coined expression for ‘tele- 
graphic message,* from ypdfipa, a letter of the alphabet, a written 
character. 

TELESCOPE, an optical instrument for viewing objects at a 
distance. (Gk.) Galileo’s telescopes were first made in 1609. Milton 
alludes to the telescope, P. R. iv. 42. Coined from Gk. t^Ac, afar; 
and aKOftuv, to behold ; see Telegraph and Scope. Der. tele- 
scop-ic. 

TELL, to count, narrate, discern, inform. (E.) M. E. tellen, pt. t. 
tolde, pp. told ; often in the sense * to count,’ as in P. Plowman, B. 
prol. 93. ‘ Shall tellen tales tway ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 794. — A. S. tellan, 
to count, narrate; pt. t. tealde, pp. teald; Grein, ii. 524. A weak 
verb, formed from the sb. talu, a tale, number ; so that tellan — talian *. 
See Tale. + Du. tellen, from tal, sb. + Icel. telja, from tala, sb. + 
Dan. talle, from tal. + Swed. tdlja, from tal. + G. zdhlen, from zahl. 
Der. tell-er\ tell-tale, Merch. Ven. v. 123. 

TELLURIC, belonging to the earth. (L.) Rare, and scientific. 
Coined with suffix -c (Lat. -cus), from Lat. telluri-, crude form of 
tellus, earth. From -/TAL, to sustain; cf. Gk. riyAta, a flat board, 
a stand. Der. telluri-um, a rare metal, discovered in 1782 (Haydn). 

TEMERITY, rashness. (F*., — L.) Spelt temeritie in Minsheu, 
ed. 1623. — F. temeriU, ‘temerity;’ Cot. — Lat. temeritatem, acc. of 
temeritas, rashness. — Lat. temeri- iox temero-, crude form of temerus*, 
rash, only used in the adv. temere, rashly. The orig. sense of tetnere 
is ‘ in the dark,* hence blindly, rashly ; cf. Skt. tamas, dimness, dark- 
ness, gloom, allied to E. Dim, q. v. 

TEMPER, to moderate, modify, control, qualify, bring to a 
proper degree of hardness. (F., — L.) M, E. temprien, iempren, Rob. 
of Glouc., p. 72, 1 . 7 ; Gower, C. A. i. 266, 1 . 14. (Somner gives an 
A. S. temprian, but it is doubtful ; if a true word, it is borrowed from 
Latin.] — F. temperer, * to temper ; * Cot. — Lat. temperare, to appor- 
tion, moderate, regulate, qualify ; allied to temperi or tempori, adv., 
seasonably, and to tempus, fit season, time. See Temporal. Der. 
temper, sb., 0 th. v. 2. 253, Merch. Ven. i. 2. 20 (see Trench, Study 
of Words, and cf. Lat. temperies, a tempering, right admixture); 
temper-ance, M. E. temperaunce, Wyclif, Col. iii. 12, from F. temper- 
ance temperantia; temper-ate, Wyclif, i Tim. iii. 3, from Lat. 

temperatus, pp. of temperare \ temper-ate-ly, temper-ate-ness \ temper- 
at-ure, from F. temperature, * a temper, temperature,’ Cot., from Lat. 
temperatura, due to temperare \ temper-a-ment, in Trench, Select 
Glossary, from Lat. temperamentum. Also dis-temper, q. v., at-temper. 
Doublet, tamUr, 

TEMPEST, bad weather, violent storm, great commotion. (F.,— 
L.) M. E. tempest, Rob. of Glouc. p. 50, 1 . 7, p. 243, 1 . 9. — O. F. 
tempeste, * a tempest, storm, bluster;* Cot. Mod. F. temp^te.^ljm 
I^t. tempesta not found (though tempestus, adj , and tempestare, 
verb, both appear), put for Lat. tempestas, season, fit time, weather, 


TEMPIiE (a), the flat portion of either side of the head above 
the cheek-bone. (F., — L.) Gen. used in the plural. M. K. templys, 
pi., Wright’s Voc. i. 179, 1 . 4. — O. F. temples, ‘the temples;’ Cot. 
Mod. F. tempe, sing. Formed, with the common change from r to 
/, from Lat. tempora, pi., the temples. The sing, tempus sometimes 
occurs, with the sense temple, head, or face. It is supposed to be 
the same word as tempus, season, time; see Temporal. Der. 
tempor-al, adj., from F. temporal, ‘ of or in the temples,’ Cot., from 
Lat. temporalis, (i) temporal, (2) belonging to the temples. 

TEMPORAL (i), pertaining to this world only, worldly, secular. 
(F.,— L.) M. E. temporal, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 21. — O. F. temporal, 
usually temporel, * temporall ; * Cot. — Lat. temporalis, temporal. — Lit. 
tempor-, crude form of tempus, season, time, opportunity; also, a 
temple of the head. p. Etymology difficult, but prob. from 
/ TAN, to stretch, spread ; whence the senses of * space of time * 
and ‘flat space on the forehead.’ Hardly from ^TAM, to cut. 
Der. temporal-lyi tempor al-i-ty, spelt temporalitie. Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 232 e, from Low Lat. temporalitas, revenues of the church 
(Ducange). Also ternpor-ar-y, Meas. for Mens. v. 145 (where it 
seems to mean respecting things not spiritual), from Lat. temporarius, 
lasting for a time ; tempor-ar-i-ly, tetnpor-ar-i-ness. Also temporise. 
Much Ado, i. i. 276, from F. temporiser, * to temporise it, to ob.serve 
the time,* Cot. ; tempor-is-er, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 302. Also condempor- 
an-e-ous, eon-tempor-ar-y, ex-tempore. And see temper, tempest, tense (i). 

TEMPORAL (2); for which see Temple (2). 

TEMPT, to put to trial, test, entice to evil. (F.,-L.) M. E. 
tempten, Ancren Kiwle, p. 1 78. — O. F. tempter, later tenter, * to tempt, 
prove, try, sound, provoke unto evill ; * Cot. — Lat. temptare, oc- 
casional spelling of tentare, to handle, touch, feel, try the strength of, 
assail, tempt. Frequentative of tenere, to hold (pp. tentus); see 
Tentative, Tenable. Der. tempt-er, Wyclif, Matt. iv. 3 ; tempt- 
ress, Ford, The Broken Heart, v. i, from F. tenteresse, ‘a tempteresse, 
a woman that tempts,* Cot. ; tempt-ing, tempt-ing-ly ; tempt-at-ion, 
M. E. temptacioun, Wyclif, Matt. xxvi. 41, from O. F. temptation, 
usually tentation, ‘a temptation,* Cot., from Lat. acc. tetUationem. 
Also at-tempt. Doublets, tent (2), vb., taunt. 

TEET, twice five. (E.) M. E. ten, Wyclif, Matt. xxv. i. — A. S. t^n, 
iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxviii. § i ; lib. iv. met. 3. Usually tyn. 
Matt. xxv. I. + Hu. tien. 4- Icel. tiu, ten ; tigr, a decade, -f Dan. ii. 
+ Swed. tio. + Goth, taihun. 4 * G. luhn, O. H. G. zehan. 4 - Lat. 
decern (whence F. dix, Ital. died. Span. diez). 4 - Gk. hixa. 4- Lithuan. 
deszimtis. 4 " Russ, desiate. 4 - W. deg ; Irish and Gael, deich. 4 “ Fers. 
dak (Palmer’s Diet. col. 278). 4 * Skt. da^an. p. All from Aryan 
DAKAN (Teutonic TEHAN), ten. Origin unknown. Der. ten-fold, 
O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 135, 1 . 19 (see Fold); tendh, M. E. ten\fe. 
Will, of Paleme, 47 i 5 i also teon^e, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 219, 1 . 17, 
also tende, Ormulura, 2715 ; due to a confusion of A. S. ted^a, tenth, 
with Icel. tiundi, tenth; the true E. word is tithe, q.v. Hence 
tentk-ly. From the same base we have decim-al, decim-ate, duo-decim- 
al, deca-de, deea-gon, deca-hedron, deca-logue, decasyllabic, decem-vir, 
dec-ennied, do-deca-gon, do-deca-hedron, dime ; perhaps dism-al. ^ The 
suffix -teen, M. E. -ten'e (dissyllabic) *= A. S. -tene, more commonly 
•(yna, as in eakta-tyne, eighteen, Judg. iii. 14; formed by adding the 
pi. suffix -e to t 6 n or tyn, ten. Hence thir teen (A. S. \re 6 tyne) \ four- 
teen (A. S. fedwer dyne) ; ^-teen (A. S. fifdyne ) ; six teen (A. S. six- 
tyne); seven-teen (A.S. seofondyne) \ eigh-teen, miswritten for eight- 
teen (A. S. eaktadyne ) ; ninedeen (A. S. nigondyne). The suffix 

-ty, M. E. -ty — A, S. -tig, as in twendy (A. S. twen-tig), &c. This 
suffix appears s^lso in Icel. sex-tigir, sex-tugr, sexdogr, sixty, and in 
Goth, saihs-tigjus, G. seck-zig, sixty, &c. ; all from a Teut. base 
TEGU, ten, a modifi^ form of TEHAN, ten; Fick, iii. 124. 

TEMABLE, that can be held, kept, or defended. (F., — L.) In 
Hamlet, i. a. 248. - F. tenable, ‘ holdable ; ’ Cot. Coined from F. 
tenir, to hold. — I.at. tenere, to hold, keep, retain, reach, orig. to 
^stretch or extend, a sense retained in per-tinere, to extend through to. 
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-V TAN, to stretch, extend ; see Thin. Curlius, i. a68 ; Fick, i. ^these forms are from F. tendre, tender ; see Tender (i). So also 
591. Der. (from Lat. Untre) abstain, aU-tin-ence, ap-perdain, ap- Ital. tenerume, a tendril, from tmero, tender. i|f Not from t€Mr§» 
pur-tenranee^ con^tain, eon^tent, eon-tin-ent, eofftin‘ue, eoun^ien-ance, to hold, nor from itn dere, to stretch ; yet allied to both. 
de^tain^ de^tenUiont dis~con^tin-u 9 , dii-cm-tent^ dis^counden-^ance^ inters TEI!N!BBB>OU8, TFjN!BBH>IOUS» gloomy, dark. (F.,'-iL.) 
tain, im-perdin-ent, in-condin-mt, lUu-Un-ant, main-tain, main-ttn-ance, Ttnthrom is in Cotgrave, and in Hawes, History of Grand Amour 
maUeon-tent, ob-tain, per-tain, pirdin-ae-i-ous, per-tin-tnt, purden-anee, (i 555 )* ch. 3 (Todd). ‘ Tenebrious light * is in Young,Night Thoughts, 
rtdain, re-tent-ion, redin-ue, susdain, sua-ten-ance, &us-tent-at-ion\ and Night 9,1. 966. The latter is a false form. -■ F. tenebreux, *tene- 
sce ten-ac-i-ous, tan-ac-idy, ten-ant, tend (with its derivatives), tend-er, brous;* Cot. i* Lat. gloomy. Lat. tenebra, s. pi., darkness, 

tend-on, ten-dril, ten-e-ment, ten-et, ten-on, ten-or,ten’U-ity, exden-u~ate. Put for temebree*; allied to Skt. tamas, darkness, and E. dim.** 
ten-ure, ten^t, taunt, tent-acle, tent-at-ive. And see tone. ^ TAM, to choke; see Dim. 

TBNACflOUS, holding fast, stubborn. (L.) tenacious oihxs TENEMENT, a holding, a dwelling inhabited by a tenant, 
bite;* Howell, Famil. Letters, b. ii. let 2, July 3, 1635. Coined (F.,--L.) M. E. tenement, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 34, 
as if from Lat. tenaeiosus*, from tenaci-, crude form of tenax, holding last line. — F. tenement, ‘ a tenement, inheritance,’ &c. ; Cot. — Low 
fast. — Lat tenere, to hold. See Tenable. Der. tenaeious-ly, -ness. Lat. tenementum, a holding, fief; Ducange. — Lat. tenere, to hold; see 
TENACITY, the quality of sticking fast to. (F.,— L.) Spelt Tenable and Tenant. "Dev. tenemenUal, 

tenacitie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. - F. tenaci te, ‘tenacity;* Cot. - Lat. TENET, a principle which a person holds or maintains. (L.) 
tenacitatem, acc. of tenacitas. — Lat. tenaci-, crude form of tenax \ see ‘The tenet must be this ;* Hooker, Eccl. Polity, b. viii (R.) — Lat. 
Tenaoious. tenet, he holds ; 3 p. s. pres, tense of tenere, to hold ; see Tenable. 


TENANT, one who holds land under another. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
tenant, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 19, 1 . 10. — F. tenant, hold- 
ing ; pres. part, of tenir, to hold ; see Tenable. Der. tenanc-y. Bp. 
Hall, Satires, b. iv. sat. 2, 1. 25 from end; tenant-able, tenant-less, 
tenant-ry (a coined word). Also lieudenani, q. v. And see tenement. 
TENCH, a fish of the carp kind. (F., — L.) M. E. tenche. Prompt. 
Parv. — F. tenche, * a tench ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. tanche. — Lat. tinea, a 
tench. Probably * the nibbler ; * cf. tinea, a moth ; from ^ TAM, to 
cut ; cf. Gk. rifxveiv, to cut, rivbeiv, to nibble. 

TEND (i), to aim at, or move towards, to incline, bend, to con- 
tribute to a purpose. (F., — L.) In Hamlet, iii. i. 170. — F. tendre, 

* to tend, bend Cot. — Lat. tendere, to stretch, extend, direct, tender. 
Allied to tenere, to hold ; see Tenable. From V TAN, to stretch ; 
see Thin. Der. tend-enc-y, formed by adding -y to obsolete sb. 
tendance, signifying * inclination,* for which see Richardson ; and the 
sb. tendance was coined from Lat. tendent-, stem of the pres. part, of 
tendere. Also tense {i)', tend-er (a). Also (from Lat. tendere, pp. 
iensus and tentus), at-iend, tend (2), atdentdon, co-ex-tend, con-tend, 
disdend, ex-tend, exdens-ion, ex-ient, in-tend, in-tense, in-tent, oh-tend, 
os-tens-ible, os-tent-at-ion, por-tend, pre-tend, pro-tend, sub-tend, super- 
in-tend\ and see tense (2), tens-ile, tend-on, tent (i), tent-er, toise. 
Doublet, tender (2). 

TEND (2), to attend, take care of. (F., — L.) In Hamlet, i. 3. 
83, Much Ado, i. 3. 17. Coined by dropping the initial a of O. F. 
atendre, to wait, attend. It is, in fact, short for Attend, q. v. Der. 
tend-ing, sb. (for attending), Macb. i, 5. 36 ; tend ance (for attendance), 
Timon. i. i. 57. And see tender (3). 

TENDED (1), soft, delicate, fragile, weak, feeble, compassion- 
ate. (F.,— L.) M.E. tendre, Ancren Riwle, p. 1 1 2, 1 . ii. — F. tendre, 

* tender ; * Cot. P'ormed (with excrescent d after n) from Lat. tene- 
rum, acc. of tener, tender; orig. thin, fine, allied to tenuis, thin. 
-VTAN, to stretch ; see Thin. Der. tender ly, -ness ; tender- 
heart-ed. Rich. II, iii, 3. 160; tender -heft -ed, K. Lear, ii. 4.176 
(Folio edd.), where heft « haft, a handle ; so that tender-hefted = 
tender-handled, tender-hilted, gentle to the touch, impressible ; see 
Haft. Also tender, vb., to regard fondly, cherish, Rich. II, i. 1.32; 
a word which seems to be more or less confused with tender (2), 
q.v. Hence tender, sb., regard, care, K. Lear, i. 4. 230. And see 
tendr-il, 

TENDED (a), to offer, proffer for acceptance, shew. (F.,— L.) 
In Shak. Temp. iv. 5. — F. tendre, ‘ to tend, bend, . . . spread, or dis- 
play . . also, to tender or offer unto ; * Cot. — Lat. tendere, to stretch, 
&c. See Tend (1), of which tender is a later form, retaining the r 
of the F. infinitive ; cf. attainder = F. attaindre. Der. tender, sb., an 
offer, pro^sal. Doublet, tend ( 1 ). 

TENDER (3), a sinall vessel that attends a larger one with 
stores ; a carriage carrying coals, attached to a locomotive engine. 
(F., — L.) ‘A nreship and three tenders;* Dampier’s Voyages, an. 
1683 (R.) Merely short for attender * attendant or subsidiary 
vessel ; see Tend (a). 

TENDON, a hard strong cord by which a muscle is attached to 
a bone. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave. — F. tendon, * a tendon, or taile of a 
muscle; * Cot. Cf. Span, tendon. Port, tendao, Ital. tendine, a tendon. 
From an imaginary Low Lat. type tendo*, with gen. case both 
tendonis and tendinis ; formed from Lat. tendere, to stretch, from its 
contractile force. See Tond (1), Der. tendin-ous (R.), from F. 
tendineux, * of a tendon ; * Cot. 

TENDRID, the slender clasper of a plant, whereby it clings to a 
support, (F.,— L.) Spelt tendrell in Minsheu, cd. 1627. In Milton, 
P. L. iv. 307. Shortened from F. tendrillons, s. pi. * tcndrells, little 
gristles;* Cot. Or from an O. F. tendrille* or tendrelle*, not re- 
corded. Cot. also gives F. tendron, * a tender fellow, a cartilage, or 
gristle ; also a tendrell, or the tender branch or sprig of a plant? All 


Cf. audit, habitat, exit, and other similar formations. 

TENNIS, a game in which a ball is driven against a wall (or 
over a string) by rackets, and kept continually in motion. (Origin 
unknown.) First mentioned in Gower’s Balade to King Henry IV, 
St. 63; printed in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1532, fol. 377. col. 2, ed. 
1561, fol. 332, col. I, where it is spelt tennes; but this is not the 
oldest spelling. The usual old spelling is teneis or tenyse. * Teneys, 
pley, Teniludus, manupilatus, tenisia. Teneys-pleyer, Teniludius;* 
Prompt. Parv. Spelt tenyse. Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. 27, 
§ 6. ‘ Tenyse-ball, pelote : Tennys-play, jeu de la paulme ; * Palsgrave. 
Turbervile has a poem ‘to his friend P., Of Courting, Trauailing, and 
Tenys* It was no doubt at first played with the hands ; hence the 
F. name jeu de la paume, and the Lat. name manupilatus, as above. 
For full information as to the game, see The Book of Tennis, by 
Julian Marshall. p. The O. Du. kaetse, * a chase,* Hexham, is 
not a Du. word, but simply borrowed (like E. catch) from the Picard 
cachier, a variant of F. chasser, and is, accordingly, at once the 
^uivalent of E. catch and of F. chasse or E. chase ; see Catch, 
Chase. Hence was formed (). Du. kaets-ball, ‘ a tennis-ball, or a 
hand-ball,* Hexham, and haets-spel, ‘ tennis-court play ; * words 
which rather represent chase-ball and chase-play than catch-hall and 
catch-play. Hence, when we find James I (in Basilikon Doron, Lond. 
1603, b. iii. p. 120) speaking of ‘playing at the caitche or tennise* 
we must either suppose these to be different games, or must explain 
caitche as meaning chase. y. The line in Gower, as printed in 
1561, i^ms thus : * At the tennes to winne or lese [/ose] a chace ; ’ on 
wnich we must observe two things; (i) the use of the later spelling 
with two «’s in place of the earlier one with but one n (according to 
the usual rule in English, of which there are literally thousands 
of examples) ; and (a) the fact that tenns or tenyse was accented on 
the latter syllable. This puts out of consideration the extraordinary 
supposition that tennis «= tens, the plural of ten. Of course tens was 
an intelligible word to Englishmen, and could no more have been 
turned into tenise than fives could have been turned into fivise, 
8. Putting all together, we have the orig. form as teneis or tenise or 
tenyse, accented on the latter syllable, and expressed in Low Latin 
by tenisia and teniludium. c. I suspect a derivation from O. F. 
tenies, plural of tenie, * a fillet, head-band, or hair-lace ; also a kind 
of brow or juttying on a pillar ; an old word ; * Cot. This O. F. 
tenie « Lat. taenia (Gk. raivCa), a band, ribbon, fillet, the fillet which 
separates the Doric frieze from the architrave, a streak in paper 
(White). We might imagine tcenia to be used either for the band or 
string over which the balls arc played, or for the streak on the wall 
as in rackets ; and we could thus explain teniludium as tceniludium or 
‘string- play,* the use of e for <b being very common in the 15th 
century. Tenisia is nothing but E. tenise with a Latin suffix. But it 
seems best to leave the word as ‘ unknown.* Of other etymo- 

logies, the most usual is to suppose that teneis represents F. tenez, 
i. e. take this, imagined as a cry ejaculated by the player in serving ; 
where tenez is the imperative plural (2nd person) of re«*r«Lat. 
t enere . Der. tennis-court, 

TENON, the end of a piece of wood inserted into the socket 
or mortice of another, to hold the two together. (F.,— L.) In 
Levins. M.E. tenown, tenon; Prompt. Parv.- F. tenon, *0. tenon; 
the end of a rafter put into a morteise ; tenons, pi. the vice-nailes 
wherewith the barrel of a piece is fastened unto the stock ; also the 
(leathern) handles of a target ; * Cot. All these senses involve the 
notion of holding fast. Formed, with suffix -o« (Lat. acc. -onem), 
from ten-ir, to hold. — Lat. tenere; see Tenable. 

TENOR, the general course of a thought or saying, purport ; the 
highest kind of adult male voice. (F., — L.) M. E. tenour, ‘ Tenour, 
Tenor ;* Prompt. Parv. ‘ Many . . ordenauncis were made, whereof 
the tenoure is sette out in the endc of this boke; ' Fabyan*s Chron. 
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1257, cd. Ellis, p. 343. * TViiowr, a parte in pricke-songe, ttntur ; ** 
Palsgrave. F. teneur^ * the tenor part in musick ; the tenor, content, 
stufTe, or substance of a matter ; * Cot. «« Lat. /enorem, acc. of /enor, a 
holding on, uninterrupted course, tenor, sense or tenor of a law, tone, 
accent. ••Lat. to hold; see Tenable. ^ The old (and 

proper etymological) spelling is tenour, like honour^ co/ovr, &c. 
The t0nor in music is due to the notion of holding or continuing 
t he dom inant note (Scheler). 

TMN8S1 (i), the form of a verb used to indicate the time and 
state of the action. (F., — L.) In Levins. Spelt ttnct by Palsgrave, 
On the Verb. In (ihaucer, C. T. 16343 (Group G, 875), the ex- 
pression * that futur tempi ’ ought to be explained rather as * that 
future ttnit* than * that future time; * see my note on the line.— F. 
tempSt time, season; O. F. tens (Burguy). — Lat. tempus, time; also a 
tense of a verb ; see Temporal. 

TBISrSFS (a), tightly strained, rigid. (L.) A medical word, in 
rather late use (!<.)— Lat. iensus, stretched, pp. of tendere; see 
Tend (1). Der. tense-ly^ -ness ; /ffas-ion, in Phillips, ed. 1706, from 
Lat. tensionem^ acc. of tensio^ a stretching ; tensor, in Phillips, used as 
a short form of extensor; iens-ile, in Blount, ed. 1674, a coined word ; 
t ens-i ’-ty, a coined word. Also in-tense, toise. 

TENT (1), a pavilion, a portable shelter of canvas stretched out 
with ropes. (F.,— L.) M. E. tente, Rob. of Glouc., p. 203, 1. 8.— 
F. tente, ‘a tent or pavillion;’ Cot. — Low Lat. tenia, a tent; Du- 
cange. Properly fcm. of tentus, pp. of tendere, to stretch ; see 
Tend (i). Obviously suggested by Lat. tentorium, a tent, a deriva- 
tive from the same verb. Der. tent-ed, Oth. i. 3. 85. 

TENT (2), a roll of lint used to dilate a wound. (F., — L.) See 
Nares. Properly a probe; the verb to tent is used for to probe, 
Hamlet, ii. a. 626. M. £. tente, * Tente of a wownde or a soore, 
Tenta;' Prompt. Parv.-F. tente, ‘a tent for a wound;* Cot. Due 
to the Lat. verb tentare, to handle, touch, feel, test ; cf. F. tenter, 

* to tempt, to prove, try, sound, essay ; * Cot. See Tempt. Cf. 
Span, tienta, a probe, tiento, a touch. Der. tent, verb, as above. 
TENT (3), a kind of wine. (Span., — L.) ‘ Tent, or Tent-wine, is 

a kind Of Alicant, . . . and is a general name for all wines in Spain 
except white; from the Span, vino Unto, i. e. a deep red wine;* 
Blount, ed. 1674. —Span, vino Unto, red wine; Unto, deep-coloured, 
said of wine. — Lat. tinctus, pp. of tingere, to dye ; see Tinge. 
TENT (4), care, heed. (F., — L.) ‘Took tent;* Bums, Death 
and Doctor Hornbook, st. 3. Short for aitent or attention; see 
Attend. Der. tent, verb. 

QI^NTACIjE, a feeler of an insect. (L.) Modem. Englished 
from late Lat. tentaculum ♦, which is also a coined word, formed 
from tentare, to feel ; see Tempt. Cf. Lat. spiraculum, from spirare. 
Der. tentacul-ar. 

TENTATIVE, experimental. (L.) ‘ Falsehood, though it be 

but tentative;* Bp. Hall, Contemplations, b. xx. cont. 3, § 21. — Lat. 
tentatiuus, trying, tentative. — Lat. tentatus, pp. of tentare, to try; 
see Tempt. 

TENTER, a frame for stretching cloth by means of hooks. (F.,— 
L.) Properly tenture; but a verb tent was coined, and from it 
a sb. tenter, which took the place of tenture. The verb occurs in 
P. Plowman, B. xv. 446 ; or rather the pp. ytented, suggested by Lat. 
tentus. M. E. tenture. ‘ Tenture, Tentowre, for clothe, Tensorium, 
extensorium, tentura ; * Prompt. Parv. * Tentar for clothe, tend, 
tende; Tenterhoke, houet;* Palsgrave. — F. tenture, ‘a stretching, 
spreading, extending ;* Cot. — Lat. tentura, a stretching.— Lat. tentus, 
pp. of tendere, to stretch ; see Tend (t). Der. tenter-hook, a hook 
orig. used for stretching cloth. 

TENUITY, slenderness, thinness, rarity. (F.,— L.) Spelt 

tenuitie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. tenuiti, * tenuity, thinness; * Cot.— 
Lat. tenuitaiem, acc. of tenuitas, thinness. —Lat. tenuis, thin. — 
to stre tch; see Thin. Der. (from Lat. tenuis) ex-tenu-ate. 
TENURE, a holding of a tenement. (F.,-L.) In Hamlet, v. 
I. 108. — F. tenure, * a tenure, a hold or estate in land ; ’ Cot.— Low 
Lat. tenura (in common use); Ducange.— l^t. tenere, to hold; see 
Tenable. 

TEPID, moderately warm. (L.) In Milton, P.L. vii. 417.— 
Lat. tepidus, warm. — Lat. tepere, to be warm. — VTAP» to be warm, 
to glow ; whence Skt. tap, to be warm, to warm, to shine, tapas, 
fire ; Russ, topite, to heat. Der. tepid-i-ty, from F. tepidiU, * iuke- 
warmnesse,* Cot., as if firom Lat. acc. tepiditatem * ; tepid-ness. 
TERAPHIM, idols, images, or household gods, consulted as 
oracles. (Heb.) See Judges, xvii. 5, xviii. 14 ; Hosea, iii. 4 (A. V.) 
— Heb. terdphim, s. pi., images connected with magical rites. Root 
unknown. 

TEROE, the same as Tieroe, q. v. 

TERCEL, the male of any kind of hawk. (F.,-L.) Corruptly 
spelt tassel, Romeo, ii. a, 160; rightly tercel, Troilus, iii. a. 56. See 
Tnsstf/ in Nares. M. E. tercel ; ‘the tercel qglc,* Chaucer, Assembly of( 


Fowls, 393. Also adimin.form; Chaucer, C.T. 10818.— O.F. 
tiereelet [tiercel is not found], ‘the tassell, or male of any kind of 
hawk, so tearmed because he is, commonly, a third part lesse then 
the female ; * Cot. Cf. Ital. terzolo (now spelt terzuolo), ‘ a tassell- 
gentle of a hauke ; * Florio. Derived (with dimin. suffixes -el-et) 
wm O. F. tiers, tierce, third ; just as Ital, terzolo is from Ital. terzo, 
third.— lAt. tertius, third ; see Tieroe and Three. % Burguy 
ives a different reason, viz. that, in popular opinion, every third bird 
atched was a male ; he refers to Raynouard*s Provcn9al Diet., v. 
41a. Either wa^the etymology is the same. 

TEREBINTH, the turpentine-tree. (L.,-Gk.) In Spenser, 
Shep. Kal., July, 86. — Lat. r«rr6i>i/AMs. — Gk. repi^ivOos, the lurpen- 
tine-tree. Der . turtent-ine. 

TERQl V E R 8 A TION, a subterfuge, fickleness of conduct. 
(F.,— L.) In Cotgrave. — F. tergiversation, ‘tergiversation, a flinch- 
ing, withdrawing ; * Cot. Lit. a turning of one’s back. — Lat. ter- 
giuersationem, acc. of tergiuersatio, a subterfuge. »= Lat. te^iuersatus, 
pp. of tergiuersari, to turn one’s back, decline, refuse, shuffle, shift.— 
Lat. tergi-^tergo; crude form of ter gum, the back ; and uersari, to 
turn oneself about, pass, of uersare, to turn about, frequentative of 
uertere (pp. to turn ; see Verse. 

TERM, a limited period, a word or expression. (F.,-L,) M. E. 
terme, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 316, 1 . ai.— F. terme, * a 
term, time, or day; also, a tearm, word, speech;* Cot. — Lat. 
terminum, acc. of terminus, a boundary-line, bound, limit (whence 
also Ital. termine, termino. Span, termino). Cf. O. Lat. termen, with 
the same sense ; Gk. ripim, a limit. — if TAR, to pass over, cross, 
fulfil ; cf. Skt. tri, to pass over, cross, fulfil. Der. term, vb., Temp, 
y. 15 ; and see termination. Also (from Lat. terminus) termin-al, 
adj., from Lat. terminalis ; eon-termin-ous, de-termine, ex-termin-ate, 
p re-d e-termine. And (from the same root) en-ter; thrum (i). 

TERMAQANT, a boisterous, noisy woman. (F., — Ital., — L.) 
M. E. Termagant, Termagaunt, Chaucer, C.T. 1 3741 (Group B, 
aooo). Terma^nt was one of the idols whom (in the mediaeval 
romances) the Saracens are supposed to worship ; see King of Tars, 
in Ritson*s Metrical Romances, ii. 174-182; Lybeaus Disconiis, in 
the same, ii. 5^. See Nares, who explains that the personage of 
Termagant was introduced into the old moralities, and represented as 
of a violent character. In Ram Alley, we have the expression : ‘that 
swears, God bless us. Like a very termagant ; * Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
ed. Hazlitt, x. 322 ; and see Hamlet, iii. a. 15. So also: ‘this hot 
termagant Scot; * i Hen. IV, v. 4. 114. It has now- subsided into the 
signification of a scolding woman. The name is a corruption of 
O.F. Tervagant, Tervagan, or Tarvagan; spelt Tervagan in the 
Chanson de Roland, clxxxiii (Littr^), where it likewise signifies 
a Saracen idol. — Ital. Trivigante, the same, Ariosto, xii. 59 (see 
Nares, s. v. Trivigant); more correctly, Trivagante. It has been 
suggested that Trivagante or Tervagante is the moon, wandering 
under the three names of Selene (or Lt/na) in heaven, Artemis (or 
Diana) in earth, and Persephone {Proserpine) in the lower world. Cf. 
dea trivia as an epithet of Diana. — Lat. ter, thrice, or tri-, thrice ; 
and uagant-, stem ofpres. part, of uagare, to wander. See Ternary 
and Truorm, and v agabond. % See also my note to the line in 
Chaucer, and Tyrwhitt’s note ; Ritson, Met. Rom. iii. a6o ; Quarterly 
Review, xxi. 515; Wheeler, Noted Names of Fiction; Trench, 
Select Glossary ; &c. 

TERMINATION, end, limit, result. (F.,-L.) In Much 
Ado, ii. I. 256, where it is used with the sense of term, i. e. word or 
expression. — F. termination, * a determining, limiting ; ’ Cot. — Lat. 
terminationem, acc. of terminatio, a bounding, fixing, determining, — 
Lat. terminatus, pp. of terminare, to limit — Lat. terminus, a bound, 
limit ; sec Term. Der. termination-al. Also (from Lat. terminare) 
termin-ate, termin-ahle, termin-at-ive, terminat-ive-ly. We also use 
Lat. terminus, sb., as an E. word, 

TERN, an aquatic fowl. (Scand.) Not in the old dictionaries. 

1 find it in a tranektion of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., London, 1792 ; and 
it was, doubtless, in much earlier use. — Dan. terne, tame, a tem ; 
Swed. tdrna ; Icel. ^erna, a tem, occurring in the local name perney 
(tem-island), near Rejkjavik in Iceland. Widegren’s Swed. Diet, 
(ed. 1788) has tSma, ‘tem.* p. It is remarkable that Dan. 
teme, Sw^. tdrna, Icel. perna, also mean a hand-maid, nmid-servant ; 
cf. G. dime. The Icel. Diet, says there is no connection between 
the words, but gives no reason. I suppose that the scientific 

Lat, name Sterna is a mere coinage, and of no authority as shewing 
the orig. form of the word. There was, however, a small bird called 
in E. a stern. ‘The field is Azure, a Cheuron betweene three 
Stemes* the said birds being figured in the accomoanying wood-cut ; 
Guillim, Display of Heraldry, cd. 1664, p. ai6. Evidently from 
A.S. steam; ‘Beacita, steam,* in a list of birds. Wright’s Voc. i. 
a8i; ‘ Beacita, vel stumus, steam* id. i. 39. See St arlin g* 

} TlDEtNARY, proceeding by, or consisting of threci. (L.) ‘A 
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senary, and a urnary \' Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 65a (R.)»Lat.^U*ed also in the scnw of smooth: ‘many stones also, . . although 
iernarius, consisting of threes. — I^t. t§rm^ pi., by threes. Allied to ierst and smooth ; ' Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 4. § 3.— Lat. 
Ur, thrice, and to tres, three ; the latter being cognate with E. ihree, tersus, wiped off, clean, neat, pure, nice, terse. Tersus is pp. of 
See Three. Der. (from Lat. Urni), ternniU, arranged in threes, tergere, also tergire, to wipe, rub off, wipe drjr, polish a stone 
a coined word. (whence Sir T. Browne's use of terse). Root uncertaih. Der. terse-ly, 

TEiBRACiE, a raised level bank of earth, elevated flat space, •ness. 

(F.,-Ital.,-L.) Frequently spelt tarras, as in Spenser, F. Q. v. TUBTIAN, occurring every third day. (F.,-L.) Chiefly in the 
9. ai ; here ar is put for er, as in parson for person, Clark for clerk ; phr. tertian fever or tertian ague. * A feuer tertiane ;* Chaucer, C.T. 
&c. - F. terrace, terrasse, * a plat, platform, hillock of earth, a terrace, 14965.- F. tertiane, ‘ a tertian ague ; * Cot. - Lat. tertiana, a tertian 
or high and open gallery;^ Cot. — Ital. terraccia, terrazza, *a ter- fever; fern, of tertian, belonging to the third.— I,at. 
race y Florio. Formed with suffix •accia, usually with an augmenta- third. — Lat. tres, three, cognate wiUi E. Three, q. v. And see 
live force, from Ital. terra, earth. — Lat. terra, earth. p. Lat. Tierce. 

terra stands for an older form /ma*, and signifies dry ground or TiERTIAHlT, of the third formation. (L.) Modem. — Lat. ier» 

land, as opposed to sea. Allied to Gk. rapaos (Attic rapp 6 s), a stand tiarius, properly containing a third part ; but accepted to mean 

or frame for drying things upon, any broad flat surface ; rspaeaOat, belonging to the third. — Lat. terti-us, third ; with suffix -arius ; see 

to become diy, dry up. Also to Irish tir, land, tirmen, main land. Tertian. 

tirim, dry; "W, tir, land; Gael, tir, land (whence ceanntire, headland, TEiSSEIjATiB, to form into squares or lay with dnecker-work. 
land's end, Cantire). Cf. also Lat. /orr^r^, to parch. — TARS, to (L.) Chiefly used in the pp. which is given in Bailey’s 

be dry; whence Skt. trhh, to thirst, Goth, thaursus, dry, G. durr. Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. * Tesseled worke;’ Knolles, Hist, of the 

dry. See Tlilrat and Torrid. Fick, i. 600. Der. terra-cotta, Turks, 1603 (Nares). — Lat. tessellatus, furnished with small square 
baked earth, from Ital. terra, earth, and cotta, baked — Lat. cocta, stones, checkered. — Lat. /«s5«//a, a small squared piece of stone, a 
fern, of pp. of eoquere, to cook, bake ; see Cook. Also terr-aqueous, little cube, dimin. of tessera, a squared piece, squared block, most 
consisting of land and water; see Aqueous. And see terr-een, commonly in the sense of a die for playing with. Root uncer- 

terr-ene, terr-estri-al, ierr-i-er, terr-it-or-y. Also fumi-tory, inder, tain ; frequently referred to Gk. riaaapfs, four, from its square 
tnedi-Urr-anTe-nn, tur-meric. shape ; but such a borrowing is very unlikely, and a tessera was 

T!BRIl£E!l^, TUBEEiH, a large dish or vessel, esp. for soup, cubical, having six sides. It has been suggested that tessera » tens- 
(F., — L.) Both spellings are poor; it should rather be terrine; era*, a thing shaken ; cf. Vedic Skt. tarns, to shake. The word is 
tureen is the commonest, and the worst, spelling. So called because Latin, not Greek. 

orig. made of earthenware. Spelt tureen. Goldsmith, The Haunch TEST, a pot in which metals are tried, a critical examination, 
of Venison; terrine in Phillips, ed. 1706.— F. terrine, ‘an earthen trial, proof. tF., — L.) The test was a vessel used in alchemy, and 
pan ; ’ Cot. P'ormed, as if from a Lat. adj. terrinus *, earthen, from also in testing gold. * Test, is a broad instrument made of maribone 
terra, earth ; see Terrace. ashes, hooped about with iron, on which refiners do fine, refine, and 

TEBI^NE, earthly. (L.) In Shak. Antony, iii. 13. 153. — Lat. part silver and gold from other metals, or as we use to say, put them 
/^rr^wfAs, earthly. - Lat. /tfrro, earth ; see Terrace. fo the test or trial;’ Bloimt’s Gloss., ed. 1674. M.E, test or teste, 

TEBBESTBIAIi, earthly. (L.) Spelt terestryal, Skelton, Of Chaucer, C.T. 16286; Group G, 818.-O.F. test, mod. F. a test, 
the Death of Edw. IV, 1 . 15. Coined by adding -a/ (Lat. -alts) to in chemistry and metallurgy (Hamilton). Cf. O. F. teste, sometimes 
Lat. terrestri-, crude form of terrestris, earthly. p. Terresiris is used in the sense of skull, from its likeness to a potsherd ; mod. F. 

thought to stand for Urr-ens-trh *, formed with suffixes -ens- (as in iHe. It is probable that O. F. test and teste were sometimes con- 
prat-etis-is, belonging to a meadow) and -tris (for Aryan -tara) from fused ; they merely differ in gender ; otherwise, they are the same 
terra, earth ; see Terrace. word. Test answers to a Low Lat. testum *, not found ; whilst 

TEBBIBIiE, awful, dreadful. (F., — L.) Spelt terryhle in Pals^ teste answers to a Low Lat. testa, used to denote a certain vessel in 
grave. — F. terrible, * terrible ; * Cot. — Lat. terribilis, causing terror, treatises on alchemy ; a vessel called a testa is figured in Theatrum 
- Lat. terrere, to terrify ; with suffix -bilis. Allied to Lat. terror, Chemicum, iii. 326. In Italian we find the same words, viz. iesto, 
terror ; see Terror. Der. terribly, ierrible-ness. * the test of silver or gold, a kind of melting-pot that goldsmiths 

TEBBIEB, a kind of dog ; also a register of landed property, vse,’ Florio ; also testa, ‘ a head, pate, . . a test, an earthen pot or 
(F., — L.) In both senses, the word has the same etymology, gallie-cup, burnt tile or brick, a piece of a broken bone, a shard of a 
1, M.E. terrere, terry are, hownde, Terrarius ; ’ Prompt. Parv. The pot or tile.’ p. All the above words are due to Lat. testa, a brick, 
dog was so called because it pursues rabbits, &c., into their burrows, a piece of baked earthenware, pitcher, also a potsherd, piece of 
Terrier is short for terrier-dog, i.e. burrow-dog. — F. terrier, ‘the bone, shell of a fish, skull. TVsfa is doubtless an abbreviation of 
hole, berry, or earth of n conny or fox, also, a little hillock ;* Cot.— tersta *, i. e. dried or baked, with reference to clay or earthenware ; 
Low Lat. terrarium, a little hillock ; hence, a mound thrown up in allied to terra ( = tersa), dry ground. — ^ TARS, to be dry ; see 
making a burrow, a burrow. Formed with neut. suffix -arium from Terrace and Torrid ; also Thiret. Der. test, verb ; cf. ‘ tested 
/tfrr-fl, land, earth ; see Terrace. 2. A legal term ; spelt terror gold,' Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 149. Adso test-ac-e-ous, test-er, test-y, q.v. 
in Blount’s Nomolexicon. — ¥. papier terrier, ‘the court-roll or cata- TESTACEOUS, having a hard shell. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
logue of all the names of a lord’s tenants,’ &c. ; Cot. - Low Lat. ed. 1674. Englished from hvX, testaceus, consisting of tiles, havipg 
terrarius, as in terrarius liber, a book in which landed property is a shell, testaceous. — Lat. testa, a piece of dried clay, tile, bric^, 
described. Formed with suffix -arius from Lat. terra, as above. See Test. 

TEBBIFIC, terrible, inspiring dread. (L.) Spelt terrifick, Mil- TESTAMENT, a solemn declaration in writing, a will, part of 
ton, P. L. vii. 497. - Lat. terrijicus, causing terror. - Lat. terri-, ap-* the bible. (F., - L.) M. E. testament, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
pearing in terri-tus, pp. of terrere, to frighten ; and -ficus, causing, p. ^o, 1 . 9 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 388. - F. testament, * a testament or 
from /flwrff, to make ; see Terror and Fact. 'Det.terrijicdy. Also will;* Cot. — "LvX. testamentum, a thing declared, last will. — Lat. 
terrify, formed as if from a F. terrifier * (given in Littre as" a new testa-ri, to be a witness, depose to, testify ; with suffix -mentum. — 
coinage), from Lat. terrificare, to terrify. Lat. testis, a witness. Root uncertain. Der. testament-ar-y ; in-test- 

TEBBITOBy, domain, extent of land round a city. (F., — L.) q* v. ; test-at-or, Heb. ix. 16, from Lat. testator, one who makes a 
In As You Like It, iii. 1.8. — O. F. territories, later territoire, ‘a will ; testatr-ix, Lat. testatrix, fern, form o{ testator. And see testify. 
territory;* Cot. — Lat. territorium, a domain, the land round a town. (From Lat. testis) at-test, con-test, de-test^ pro-test. 

Formed from J-at. terra, land ; as if from a sb. with crude form TES^EB, a sixpence ; a flat canopy over a bed or pulpit. (F., — 
territori-, which may be explained as possessor of land. See Ter- L.) 1. The sense ‘ sixpence * is obsolete, except as corrupted to 

race. Der. ^^mVort-a/, adj. tizzy*, see Shak. 2 Henry IV, iii. 2. 296. The tester was so called 

TEBBOB, dread, great fear. (F., — L.) Formerly written from the head upon it ; it is a short form of testern, as in Latimer’s 

terrour. All’s Well, ii. 3. 4 (first folio) ; but also terror, Meas. for Sermons, 1584, fol. 94 (Todd). Again, testern is, apparently, a cor-r 
Meas. i. 1. 10 ; ii. i. 4 (id.) Certainly from F., not directly from ruption oiteston (sometimes tesioon), which was ‘a brass coin covered 

Latin. — F. terreur, * terror ; * Cot. - Lat. ierrorem, acc. of terror, with silver, first struck in the reign of Hen. VIII. The name was 

dread.— Allied to to dread, be greatly afraid, orig. to tremble, given to shillings and sixpences, and Latimer got into trouble by 
p. Terrere stands for iersere (like terra for tersa) ; cognate with Skt. referring to the newly coined shilling or teston ; see Latimer, Seven 
tras, to tremble, be afraid, whence trdsa, terror. — -^TARS, to Sermons, ed. Arber, p. 85, where it is spelt testyon. In 1560 the 
tremble, be afraid ; whence also Lithuan. trisziti, to tremble, Russ, teston of fid. was reduced to 4|d. The name teston was given to the 
triasti, triasate, to shake, shiver. Fick, i. 600. Der. terror-ism. new coins of Louis XII. of France because they bore the head of that 
And (from same root) terri-ble, terri-fic, de-ter. prince ; but Ruding observes that the name must have been applied 

TEBSE, concise, compact, neat. (L.) * So terse and elegant were to the £. coin by mere caprice, as all money of this country bore the 
bis conceipts and expressions;* Fuller, Worthies, Devonshire (R.) head of the sovereign ;’ H. B. Wheatley, note to Ben Jonson, Every 
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Man in his Humour, iv. a. 104, where ti$ton occurs. • F. itUon, * from a base, which from f 5 *, cognate with E. «/. See 

testoon, a piece of silver coin worth xviij<f. sterling ; * Cot. — O. F. /as/e. Tetragon ; and see Four and Sit. Der. Uirahtdr^^ adj. 
a head ; mod. F. tHt. -■ Lat. /es/o, of which one sense was * skull ; * TBTRAROH, a governor of a fourth part of a province. (L., • 
see further under Teat. 2. ‘ TVs/ar for a bedde ; ’ Palsgrave. The Gk.) M. E. tetrark (ill spelt /a/ra^), Wyclif, Luke, ix. 7. •• Lat. ietrarcha, 
same word as M. E. /as/era, a head-piece, helmet, Chaucer, C. T. Luke, ix. y.—Gk. mpdpxrfSt a tetrarch. Gk. nrp-, prefix allied to 
2501. Cf.* Ttester of a bed ;* Prompt. Parv. » O.F. ttstiere^ ‘ any four; and io he first. Cf. Skt. arK to be worthy, 

kind of head-piece ; ' Cot. <— O. F. /as/a, a head ; as above, iv* The See Tetragon; also Four and Aroh-. Der. Utrarch<LU\ 
slang E. /izzy, a six-pence, is clearly a corruption of /as/ar. Utrarch-y^ Gk. rt^pxla. 

TJBSTIOliE, a gland in males, secreting seminal fluid. (F.,— L.) TBTBASYIjIiABIiB, a word of four syllables. (F.,— L.,—Gk.) 
In Cotgrave. - F. testicult, ‘ a testicle ; * Cot. - Lat. tisiiculum, acc. A coined word ; from F. Utrasyllahe, * of four syllables ; * Cot. - Late 
of testiculm, dimin. of /a.s/15, a testicle. Prob. considered as a witness Lat. tttrasyilabus (not in Ducange). Gk. rerpaaOWaffos, of four 
of manhood, and the same word as /as//s, a witness; see Testament, syllables. — Gk. rirpa-, prefix allied to ridtraptn, four ; and avkkafi^, 
TESTIFY, to bear witness, protest or declare. (F.,— L.) M. E. a syllable.^ See Tetragon; also Four and Syllable. Der. 
Ustifien, P. Plowman, C. xiii. 172. — F. te$iijier^ ‘ to testify ; * Cot. — tetrasyllah-ic, 

Lat. testifieari, to bear witness. — Lat. /es/i-, crude form of testis, a TETTER, a cutimeous disease. (E.) In Hamlet, i. 5. 71 ; and in 
witness ; and -/ic-, for facere, to make ; see Testament and Fact. Baret (1580). M. E. ieter, Trevisa, ii. 61. ‘ Hec serpedo, a tetert;* 
Der. testifi-er, Wright’s Voc. i. 267. — A. S. Uter. * Inpetigo [^-impetigo], teter;* 

TESTIMONY, evidence, witness. (L.) In K. Lear, i. 2. 88. VVright’s Vqc. i.»ao, 1 . 2; ‘Briensis, teter ;' id. i. 288, 1. 5. Cf. G. 
Englished from Lat. testimonium, evidence. — Lat. testi-, crude form zittermal, a tetter, ring-worm, serpigo. E. Muller also cites O. H. G. 
of testis, a witness ; see Testament. The suffix -monium « Aryan citarock with the same sense, which Stratmann gives as zitaroeh, 
•man-ya. If The F. word is tenrnin, O. F. tesmoing. Der. testi- p. Diez, in discussing F. dartre, explained as ‘ a tettar or ringworme* 
ntoni-al, in Minsheu, from F. testimonial, ‘a testimonial!,* Cot. ; from m Cotgrave, derives dartre from a Celtic source, as seen in Bret. 
Lat. testimonialis, adj. darvoiden or darouiden, W. tarwden, taroden, a tetter, which he com- 

TBSTY, heady, fretful. (F., — L.) In Palsgrave ; and in Jul. pares with Skt. dardru, with the same sense ; and he supposes tetter 
Caes. iv. 3. 46. — F. testu, ‘ testy, heady, headstrong ; * Cot. — O. F. to be a cognate word with these. y. Tetter seems certainly con- 
teste, the head : mod. F. tHe, See Test. Der. testi-ly : testi-ness, nected with Icel. titra, to shiver, twinkle, G. zittern, to tremble ; 


Cymb. iv. 1. 23. 

TETCHY, TECHY, touchy, fretful, peevish. (F.. - C.) In 
Rich. HI, iv. 4. 168 ; Troil. i. i. 99 ; Rom. i. 3. 22. The sense of 
tetchy (better techy) is full of fetches or teches, i. e. bad habits, freaks, 
whims, vices. The adj. is formed from M. E. tecehe or tache, a habit, 
esp. a bad habit, vice, freak, caprice, behaviour. * Tetche, tecche, 
tecke, or maner of condycyone, Mos, condicio ;* Prompt. Parv. ‘ A 
chyldis tatches in playe, mores pueri inter ludendum Horman, Vul- 
garia ; cited by Way. * Offritias, crafty and deceytfull inches ; * 
Elyot’s Diet. ‘ Of the maners, tacches, and condyciouns of houndes ;* 
MS. Sloane 3501, c. xi; cited by Way. ‘ pe sires tacches* *= the 
father’s habits; P. Plowman, B. ix. 146. Techches, vices; Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, p. 62, 1 . 15. — O. F. tache, *a spot, staine, blemish ; also, a 
reproach, disgrace, blot unto a man’s good name ; ’ Cot. Also spelt 
taiche, teche, teqne, teh, a natural cjuality, disposition, esp. a bad dis- 
position, vice, ill habit, defect, stain (Burguy). Mod. F. tache, only in 
the sense of stain, mark. Cf. Ital. tacca, a notch, cut, defect, stain. 
Port, and Span, tacha, a defect, flaw, crack, small nail or tack. Prob. 
of Celtic origin ; from Bret, tach, a nail, a tack ; whence the sense 
appears to have been transferred to that of a mark made by a nail, a 
dent, scratch, notch, &c. See Tache and Tack. Cf. at-tach and 
de-tach, from the same source. We even find the E. form tack, a 
spot, stain; Whitgift’s Works, ii. 84 (Parker Soc.) ^ Now cor- 
rupted to touchy, from the notion of being sensitive to the touch. 
This is certainly a mere adaptation, not an original expression ; see 
Touchy. 

TETHER, a rope or chain for lying up a beast. (C.) Formerly 
written tedder, * Live within thy tedder,* i. e. within your income’s 
bounds ; Tusser, Husbandry, sect. 10, st. 9 (sidenote). * Teddered 
cattle,’ id. sect. 16, st. 33 (E. D. S. p. 42). M. E. tedir ; ‘ Hoc liga- 
torium, a tedyre ; * Wright’s Voc. i. 234, col. 2. Not found earlier 
than the 15th century. Of Celtic origin. — Gael, teadhair, a tether; 
taod, a halter, a hair rope, a chain, cable ; taodan, a little halter, 
cord; Irish tead, ted, teud, a cord, rope, teidin, a small rope, cord; W. 
tid, a chain, iidmwy, a tether, tie. Wedgwood also cites Manx tead, 
teid, a rope. Cf. also W. tant, a stretch, spasm, also a chord, string, 
W. tanu, tedu, to stretch ; Skt. temtu, a thread, from tan, to stretch. 
Rhys gives Irish teud, O. Irish /^/, as equivalent forms to W. tant; 
Lectures, p. 56. p. The root is perhaps V TA, to stretch ; and 
the orig. sense may have been ‘ stretched cord.’ y. We also find 
Icel. tjddr, a tether. Low G. tider, tier, a tether, Norw. tjoder ( Aasen), 
Swed. tjuder, Dan. tiiir, N. Friesic tjudder (Outsen) ; but all these 
are probably of Celtic origin. Der, tether, verb. 

TETRAGON, a figure with four angles. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 'Te- 
tragonal, that is, four-square, as a tetragon or quadrangle ; ’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. tetragone, adj., ‘ of four corners ; ’ Cot. — Lat. 
tetragonus. — Gk, rtrpdyanf-os, four-angled, rectangular, square. — Gk. 
rirpa-, put for rerapa-, prefix allied to rirrapes, Attic form of riff- 
apipts, four, which is cognate with E. Four, q. v. ; apd yan/ia, an 
angle, corner, from Gk. y 6 vv, a knee, cognate with E. Knee. Cf. 
Lat. prefix quadri-, similarly related to quatuor, four. Der. tetra^ 
gon- ^, ad j., as above. 

TETRAHEDRON, a pyramid, a solid figure contained by four 
equilateral triangles. (Gk.) Spelt tetraedron and tetrahedron in 
Phillips, ed. 1706.— Gk. rirpa-, prefix allied to Haoapes, four ; andi 


with the notion of rapid motion, hence, itching. 

TEUTONIC, pertaining to the Teutons or ancient Germans. 
(L., — Gothic.) Spelt Teutonick ip Blount, ed. 1674. — Lat. Teutomeus, 
adj., formed from Teutoni or Teutones, the Teutons, a people of 
Germany. The word Teutonee means no more than * men of the nation ;’ 
being formed with Lat. suffix -ones (pi.) from Goth, thiuda, a people, 
nation, or from a dialectal variant of tnis word. See further under 
Dutch. 

TEXT, the original words of an author ; a passage of scripture. 
(F.,— L.) M. E. texte, Chaucer, C. T. 17185. — F. texte, * a text, the 
originall words or subject of a book ;* Cot — Lat. textum, that which 
is woven, a fabric, also the style pf an author; hence, a text. 
Orig. neut. of textus, pp. of texere, to weave. + Skt. taksh, to cut 
wood, prepare, form. Both from a base TARS, extension of 

^ TAK, to prepare. See Curtius, i. 271, who gives the three main 
meanings of the root as ‘generate,* ‘hit,* and ‘prepare,* and adds; 
‘ The root is one of the oldest applied to any kind of occupation, 
without any clearly defined distinction, sp that we must not be 
astonished if we meet the weaver [Lat. tex-tor] in company with the 
carpenter [Skt. taksh-an, Gk. rin-rcDy] and the marksman * [Gk. t6(ov, 
a bow]. Der. text -book; text-hand, a large hand in writing, suitable 
for the text of a book as distinct from the notes ; Uxt-u-al, M. E. 
textuel, Chaucer, C.T. 17184, from F. textuel, * of, or in, a text,* Cot., 
coined as if from a Low Lat. textualis*, adj.; textu-aUly, textu-aldst. 
And see text-ile, text-ure below. From the same root are tech-nic-al, 
q . V. ; con-text, pre-text. Also sub-tie, penta-teueh, toil (2). 

TEXTILE, woven, that can be woven. (L.) ‘ The warp and 

the woofe of textiles;* Bacon, Nat. Historie, § 846. — Lat. texiilis, 
woven, textile. — Lat. textus, woven, pp. of texer$ ; see Text. See 
also te xture , tissue. 

TEXTURE, anything woven, a web, disposition of the parts. 
(F., — L.) In Cotgrave. — F. texture, ‘a texture, contexture, web;* 
Cot. — Lat. textura, a web. — Lat. textus, pp. pf texere, to weave; see 
Text. And see textile abovp. 


TH, 

TH. This is a distinct letter from /, and ought to have a distinct 
symbol. Formerly, we find A. S. J> and m used (indiscriminately) to 
denote both the sounds now represented by th ; in Middle-English, C 
soon went out of use (it occurs in Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris), 
whilst p and th were both used by the scribes. The letter b was 
assimilated in shape to y, till at last both were written alike ; hence 
y^ y (really the, that) are not unfrequcntly pronounced by modem 
Englishmen like ye and yat ; it is needless to remark thatjK man was 
never pronounced as ye man in the middle ages. 

For greater distinctness, the symbol ft' will be used foi* A.S. words 
{and th for M. E. words) corresponding to mod. E. words with the 
‘voiced* th, as in thou ; and the syinbol p for A. S. and M. £. words 
corresponding to mod. E. words with the ‘ voiceless ' th, as in thin. 
It is useful to note these three facts following. I. Whai th is 
f initial, it is always voiceless, except in two sets of words, (a) words 
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etymologically connected with ihat\ and (b) words etymologically The proper plural of that is they; these ond those are doublets, 
connected with thou, 2. When th is in the middle of a word or is both being the pi. of this ; see This. Der. (from dat. sing.) there 
final f it is almost always * voiced* when the letter e follows, and not (2) ; (from acc. sing.) than^ then ; (from instrumental sing.) the (2) ; 
otherwise ; cf. breathe with breath, A remarkable exception occurs in (from nom, pi.) they ; (from gen. pi.) their ; (from dat. pi.) them ; see 
smooth. 3 . No word beginning with th (except thurible, the base each of these words. And see the lt ), thence, there (i), this, thus, those, 
of which is Greek) is of Latin origin ; most of them are E., but From same base, tantamount, 

some (easily known) are Greeh ; thummim is Hebrew. THATCH, a covering for a roof. (E.) A weakened form of thah, 

THAH, a conjunction placed, after the comparative of an adjective due to the use of the dat. thakke and pi. thakhes. Cf. prov. E. thMh, a 
or adverb, between things compared. (E.) Frequently written then thatch, thacker, a thatcher. M. E. J)a^, Prompt. Parv. — A. S. ^cec, 
in old books; extremely common in Shakespeare (ist folio). M. E. thatch; Grein, ii. 564; whence ^eccan (for J«c-ian*), to thatch, 
thanne, thonne, thenne ; also than, thon, then. - *A. S. '^onne, than ; cover, Grein, ii. 577. + Du. dak, sb., whence dekhen, verb (whence 


‘betera ISonne fSset reAf** better than the garment; Matt. vi. 25. 
Closely allied to (perhaps once identical with) A. S. iSone, acc. masc. 
of the demonst. pronoun ; see That. Sec March, A. S. Grammar, 
$ 252. + Du. dan, than, then, -f Goth, than, then, when ; allied to 
thana, acc. masc. of demonst. pron. with neut. ihata. + G. dann, then ; 
denn, for, then, than ; allied to den, acc. masc. of der. + Lat. turn, then 
(•sSkt. tarn, acc. masc. of tad, that). The same word os then ; 

but differentiated by usage. 

THANH, a dignitary among the English. (E.) In Macb. i. 2. 45. 
M. E. l)fm, Havelok, 3466. — A. S. pegen, pegn, often pen (by con- 
traction), a thane; Grein, ii. 5 78. The lit. sense is ‘mature* or 
grown up ; and the etymology is from pigen, pp. of pihan, to grow 
up, be strong, avail, a verb which is commoner m the by- form pe 6 n, 
with pp. pogen. Leo gives * gepogen, maturus,’ from a gloss. See 
further under Thee (2). 4 * ^ thane (the verb cognate to 

pihan doe^ not appear). + G. degen, a warrior; orig. one who is 
mature ; from gedigen, pp. of M. H. G. dihen, O. H. G. dihan (mod. 
G. gedeiken), to grow yp. become mature. Not connected with 

G. dienen, to serve, which is from quite a different base, and con- 
nected with Goth, tkius, a servant; Fick, iji. 135, 136. Car Fick 
considers thane (A. S. pegen, G. degen) as immediately identical with 
Gk. riievov, a child, often applied to grown up people. This is even 
a simpler solution, and does not disturb the relationship with the verb 
to thee, which is allied to Gk. trsKov, See Fick, iii. 129 ; Curtius, i. 
371 ; also Fick, i. 588. From ^ TAK, to generate. 

THANK, an expression of good will ; commonly used in the pi. 
thanks. (E.) Chaucer uses it in the sing, number. ‘And haue a 
pank\* C. T* 6 ia. So also Gower: ‘Although I may no panic de- 
serve ; ’ C. A. i. 06, last line. — A. S. pane, often also pone, thought, 
grace or favour, content, thanks. The primary sense of ‘ thought ’ 
shews that it is closely allied to Think, q.v. The verb pancian, to 
thank (Mark, viii. 6), is a derivative from the sb. -f dank, sb. ; 
whence danken, vb. + Icel. pM ( » pdnk), gen. pakkar ; whence 
pakka, vb. + Dan. tak, sb. ; whence takke, vb. ; cf. tanke, a thought, 
idea. ^ Swed. tack, sb. ; w'hence tacka, vb. + Goth, thagks (for thanks), 
thank, Luke,xvii. 9 ; where the s is the usual suffix of the nom. sing.; 
cf. thagkjan, to think. 4* G. dank, sb., whence danken, verb. Der. 
thank, verb, as above; thank-ful. A, S. paneful, spelt IHonc/ul and 
glossed ‘gratiosus,’ Wright’s Voc. i. 61, col. 2; thank ful-iy, thank- 
ful-ness; thank-less. Cor. iv. 5. 76, thank-less-ly, thank-less-ness, thank- 
offer-ing, thank-worthy, 1 Pet. ii. 19. Also thanks- giving, i.e, a giving 
of thanks, L. L. L. ii. 193 ; thanks-giver. 

THAT, demonst. and rcl. pronoun and conjunction. (E.) M. E. 
/^to/.MnA.S. iSat, orig. neut. of demonstrative pronoun, frequently 
used as neut. of the def. article, which is merely a peculiar use of the 
demonst. pronoun. [The masc. se, and fern, sed, are from a different 
base ; see She.] Very rarely we meet with a corresponding masc. 
form i$e, as in ‘ hearpere ’ = the harper, .Alfred, tr. of Boethius, c. 
XXXV. $ 6, lib. iii. met. 12, where the Cotton MS. has ‘ se hearpere/ 
Also with a corresponding fern, form tied, as in ‘tSa &ed sjtwul haebban 
sceal* as which the soul is to have; Adrianus and Ritheiis, in Ett- 
muller’s A. S. Selections, p. 40, 1. 43. 'Phis gives us masc. fem. 
iSed, neut. iScet, all from the same pronominal base TIIA *= Aryan TA, 
meaning * he * or * that ; * Fick, iii. 127, i. 586. The suffix -t in tha-t 
is merely the mark of the neut. gender, as in wha-t from who, i-t 
(formerly A/-/) from he; it answers to Lat. -d as .seen in is-tu-d, qui-d, 
i-d, illu-d. p. This Aryan TA appears in Skt. tat, it, that, and 

in numerous cases, such as tarn, him (acc. masc.), tarn, her (acc. fem.), 
te, they, &c. Also in Gk. t 6 , neut. of def. art., and in the gen. rod, 
T^s, dat. ry, rp, acc. t 6 v, Ttfu, t 6 , &c. Also in the latter part of Lat. 
is-te, is-ta, is-tud. So also Lithuan. tas, masc., ta, fem., that ; Russ. 
tote, masc., ta, fem., to, neut., that ; Du. de, masc. and fem., the ; dat, 
conj„ that ; Icel. pat, neut., the ; Dan. den, masc. and fem,, det, neut, 
the ; Swed. den, masc. and fem., det, neut., this ; G. der, masc., die, 
fern., deks, neut., the; dass, conj., that; Goth. fAa^a.neut. of def. article. 

For the purposes of E. etymology it is necessary to give the A. S. 
def. art. in full. It is as follows, if we put .se and .sed (the usual 
forms) in place of Ce, fSed. Sing, nom, se, .ced, fiajt ; oen. fidre, 
tfees; DAT. iSdm, tfdre, fSdm; acc. 'ISone, ffd, f^at; instrumental, 
3y (fir all genders). Plur. nom. and acc. W ; gen. iSdra ; dat, %dm. 


E. deck is borrowed). 4- Icel. pak, sb., pekja, v. 4 " Dan. tag, sb., 
takke, V. + Swed. tak, sb., takke, v. 4* G. dach, s., decken, v. P. All 
from Teut. base THAKA, a thatch ; Fick, iii. 127 ; from Teut base 
THAK, to cover. This base has lost an initial S, and stands for 
STHAK«» Aryan STAG, to cover ; as is well shewn by Gk. ri^fos, 
variant of ariyos, a roof. From the same root we have Skt. sihag, 
to cover, Gk. areyeiv, to cover, Lat. tegere (for stegere ♦), to cover, 
Lithuan. stegti, to cover, Irish teagh, a house, Gael, teach, tigh, a 
house, Gael, a stigh, within (i. e. under cover), W. ty, a house, toi, to 
thatch; &c. Der. thatch, vb., as above; thatch-er; spelt thacker, 
Pilkington’s Works, p. 381 (Parker Soc.). Also (from Lat. tegere) 
teg-u-ment, tile. Also (from Du. decken) deck ; and see tight. 
THAW, to melt, as ice, to grow warm after frost. (E.) M. E. 
pawen, in comp, of-pawed, pp. thawed away, Chaucer, House of 
Fame, iii. 53. Spelt powyn, Prompt. Parv. — A. S. pawian, or pawan; 

* se wind to-wyrp’S and pawa 6 * =* the [south] wind disperses and 
thaws; Popular Treatises on Science, ed. Wright, p. 17, last line, 
A weak verb, from a lost sb.+Du. dooijen, to thaw, from dooi, thaw. 
+• Icel. peyja, to thaw ; from pd, a thaw, thawed ground ; cf. peyr, a 
thaw. •F Don. tSe, to thaw ; td, a thaw. -F Swed. tda, to thaw ; tii, a 
thaw. Cf. M. H. G. douwen, G. verdauen, to concoct, digest. 
p. Fick gives the Teut. base as THAWYA, to melt, from a base 
THU (Aryan TU), to swell, to become strong ; see Tumid. Cf. 
Skt. toya, water, tu, to become strong, to swell, tiv, to become fat ; 
perhaps the orig. sense was to become strong, overpower, said of the 
sun and south wind ; Fick, i. 602. y. But, Curtius, i. 269, con- 
nects thaw with Gk. to melt, Lat. tabes, moisture, Russ, taiate, 

to thaw ; from y* TAK, to run, ffow. Der. thaw, sb. (isr In no 
way connected with dew, 

THH (i), def, article. (E.) M. E. the. A. S. very rarely used 
as the nom. masc. of the def. article ; we find, however, iSe hearpere 
s= the harper ; see quotation under That. The real use of A. S. tie 
was as an indeclinable relative pronoun, in extremely common use for 
all genders and cases ; see several hundred examples in Grein, ii. 573- 
577 - P- answers to Goth, sa, so A.S. answers 

to an earlier form 'Sa, which is the exact equivalent of Aryan TA, 
a pronom. base signifying ‘that man’ or ‘he;* see further under 
That. 

THE (2), in what degree, in that degree. (E.) Wh?n we say ‘ the 
more, the merrier * we mean ‘ in what degree thev are more numerous, 
in that degree are they merrier.* This is not tne usual def. article, 
but the instrumental case of it. M. E. the; as in ‘ neuer bet * » 
none the better, Chaucer, C. T. 7533. — A. S. fJy, tSi, as in Cj? bet = the 
better ; see numerous examples in Grein, ii. 568. This is the instru- 
mental case of the def. article, and means * on that account * or * on 
what account,* or ‘ in that degree’ or ‘in what degree.* Common in 
the phrase /or on that account; cf. for hwy, on what account. See 
That ; and see Why. + Goth, the, instrumental case of d^f. article. 
•F Icel. pvi, pi, dat. (or inst.) case of pat. Cf. Skt. tena, instr. case of 
tad, sometimes used with the sense of ‘ therefore ; ’ Benfey, p. 349, 
s. V. tad, sect. iv. 

THHATHB, a place for dramatic representations. (F., — L., Gk.) 
M. E. theatre, Chaucer, C. T. 1887; speh teatre, Wyclif, Deeds 
[Acts], xix. 31. — F. theatre, ‘a theatre;’ Cot. — Lnt. theatrum. 
Biarpoy, a place for seeing shows, &c. ; formed with suffix -rpw 
(Aryan -/or), from Bth-oftm, I see. Cf. Bia, a view, sight, spectacle, 
p. Allied to Skt. dhyai, to contemplate, meditate on ; dhydna, religious 
meditation ; dhydtri, one who meditates ; according to Fick, i. 635. 
But see Curtius, i. 314* where the word is allied to Russ, divo, a 
wonder, &c. ; cf. Gk. Bavya, a wonder. Der. theatr-ic-al, adj., theatr- 
ic-al-ly ; theatr-ie-al-s, sj|)l. ; amphi-tkeaire. And see theodolite, ikeo^ry. 
THHEi (i), acc. of Thou, pers. pron., which see. 

THEE (2), .to prosper, flourish, thrive. (E.) Obsolete; M.E. 
peon, usually pe or pee, Chaucer, C. T. 7788 ; ‘ Theen, or thryvyn, 
Vigeo;* Prompt. Parv.— A.S. pedn, pidn, to be strong, thrive; a 
strong verb, pt. t. pedh, pp. pogen, (jrein, ii. 588 ; closely allied to 
pihan, to increase, thrive, be strong, pt. t. pdh, pp. pigen, Grein, ii, 
591. «F Goth, theihan, to thrive, increase, advance. «F 1 ^^* gfdijen, to 
thrive, prosper, succeed. 4 * G. gedeihen, O. H. G, dihan, to increase, 
, thrive, p. From Teut. base TllIH, to thrive (Fick, iii. I34)» 
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answering to Aryan TIK. appearing in Lithuan. iihti, to be worth, 
to suffice ; ni tiJcti ( « G. niekt gedtihen), to be unprofitable ; tihhytu to 
aim; taikyti, to fit; tekti (pres. t. to fall to the lot of.— 
V TAK, to generate, fit, &c. ; see Curtius, i. 271 ; Fick, i. 588. Cf. 
Gk. T<$/ror, birth, also interest, increase, product. 

THEFT, the act of thieving, stealing. (E.) M. E. Chaucer, 
C. T. 4393 (or 4395). Theft is put for theftk, as being easier to pro- 
nounce. — A. S. \e6fiSe^ (with / sounded as v, and tf 

voiced), theft ; Laws of Ine, §§7 and 46 ; Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 
106, 130. Formed with suffix -Ce (Aryan -/o) from A.S. ped/^ pinf^ or 
P^f a thief, or from pedfian, to steal ; see Thief. + O. Fries, thivfthe, 
theft ; from ihiaf, a thief. 4* icel. pifd^ sometimes pift ; from pjdfrt a 
thief. 

THEIR, belonging to them. (Scand.) The word their belongs to 
the Northern dialect rather than the Southern, and is rather a Scand. 
than an A. S. form. Chaucer uses hire or here in this sense (* A.S. 
hira, of them); C. T. 32. M.E. thair^ Pricke of Conscience, 5a, 
1862, &c.; thar^ Barbour, Bruce, i. 22, 23; pe^^re, Ormulum, 127. 
The word was orig. not a possess, pron., but a gen. plural ; more- 
over, it was not orig. the gen. pi. of he (he), but of the def. article.— 
Icel. peirroy O. Icel. peira^ of them ; used as gen. pi. of hann^ hon^ 
pat (he, she, it), by confusion ; it was really the gen. pi. of the def. 
article, as shewn by the A. S. forms. (The use of that for it is a 
Scand. peculiarity, very common in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambs.) 
+ A.S. ISdra, also ‘Sara, gen. pi. of def. art. ; sec Grein, ii. 565. +G. 
rf«r, gen. pi. of def. art. + Goth, thize, fem. ihizo, gen. pi. of sa, so, 
thaia. See further under They and That. Der. theirs^ Temp. i. 
I. 58; spelt l)?35ms, Ormulum, 2506; cf. Dan. derest Swed. deras^ 
theirs ; formed by analogy with oi/r-s, yours. 

THEISM, belief in the existence of a God. (Gk.) * All religion 
and theism ; ’ Pref. to Cudworth, Intellectual System (R.) Coined, 
with suffix -ism (Gk. -xir/ios), from Gk. 0€-os, a god, on which difficult 
word see Curtius, ii. 122. p. It can hardly be related to I..at. 
deus, despite the (apparent) resemblance in sound and the identity of 
sense. It is rather connected with OfaaaaOai^ to pray ; cf. 6l<j-<paTos:, 
spoken by a god. decreed ; and even related (perhaps) to Gk. riOrjfu^ 
I place, set. Der. ihe-ist (from Gk. ^ fos) ; thesstsc^ the-ist-ic-al ; 
a’^thesst^ q. v. ; apo^thesisss^ q. v. And see theo^crao-y^ theo-gon-y^ 
theo-log-y, the urgy. 

THEM, objective case of They, q. v. Der. themselves. 
THEME, a subject for discussion. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. teme^ 

P. Plowman, B. iii. 95, v. 61, vi. 23. At a later period spelt theme^ 
Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 434. — O.F'. teme^ F. theme, ‘a theam,’ Cot. — I.»at. 
thema.^Gk. Bljia, that which is laid down, the subject of an argu- 
ment.- Gk. base fif-, to place; rlBijfu, I place. — ^ DH A, to place, 
put ; whence Skt. dhd, to put ; &c. See Thesis. 

THEN, at that time, afterward, therefore. (E.) Frequently 
spelt than in old books, as in Shak. Mcrch. Ven. ii. 2. 200 (First 
folio) ; it rimes with began, Lucrece, 1440. Orig. the same word as 
than, but afterwards differentiated. M. E. thenne, I*. Plowman, A. i. 
56 ; thanne, B. i. 58. — A. S. iSeenne ; also tSanne, iSonne, then, than ; 
Grein, ii. 562, 563. See Than. 

THENCE, from that place or time. (E.) M. E. thennes (dis- 
syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 4930 ; whence (by contraction) thens, 
written thence in order to represent that the final s was voiceless, and 
not sounded as z. Older forms thenne, thanne. Owl and Nightingale, 
132, 508, 1726; also thanene, Rob. of (ilouc., p. 377, 1 . 16. Here 
thanne is a shorter form of thanene (or thanen) by the loss of n. — A. S. 
fianan, iSanon, thence ; also fiananne, iSanonne, thence, Grein, ii. 560, 
561. It thus appears that the fullest form was ^ananne, which 
t^carne successively thanene, thanne, thenne, and (by addition of s) 
thennes, thens, thence. S was added because -« was a favourite M. E. 
adverbial suffix, orig. due to the genitive suffix of sbs. Again, 
fSa-nan, f^a-nan-ne, is from the Teut. base THA«Aryan TA, he, 
that; see That. March (A.S. Grammar, § 252) explains -nan, 
*nanne, as an oblique case of the (repeated) adj. suffix -«a, with the 
orig. sense of * belonging to ; ' cf. l^t. supersio-, belonging {super) 
above, whence the ablative adverb super^ne, from above. He remarks 
that belonging to and coming from are near akin, but the lost case- 
ending inclines the sense to from. ‘The Goth, dn-nana, within, 
ut-ana, without, hind-ana, behind, do not have the plain sense /rom. 
Pott suggests comparison with a preposition (Lettish no, from). 
Here belong edst-an, from the east; ceft-an, aft; feorr-an, from 
far ; &c.’ Compare also Hence, Whence. + G. dannen, O. H. G, 
danndn, thence; from G. base da-— Aryan ta. Der. thenceforth, 
thenceforward, not in early use. 

THEOCKACT, the government of a state immediately by God ; 
the state so governed. (Gk.) In Blonnt's Gloss, ed. 1674. — Gk. 
etonparla, the rule of God ; Josephus, Against Apion, ii. 16 (Trench, 
Study of Words). Formed (by analog with derm-cracy, aristo- 
cracy ^ &c.), from Gk. Beth, crude form 01 Be6i, a god ; and 


^-ttpareta (as in Brjfjio-KpaTla, htffio-Kpdrua), i.c. government, power, 
from tepardt, strong, allied to E. hard. See Theism and Hard; 
and see Democracy. Der. theoerat-ie, theoerat-ie-al. 
THEODOLITE, an instrument used in surveying for observing 
angles and distances. (Gk.) In Blount, ed. 1674. Certainly of 
Gk. origin ; and a clumsy compound. The origin is not recorded 
and can only be guessed at. Perhaps from Gk. BeShfun^BehoMCu, 
J see; a way; and XithSs, smooth, even, plain. It would 

thus mean ‘an instrument for seeing a smooth way, or a direct 
course.* It is no particular objection to say that this is an ill- 
contrived formation, for it was probably composed by some one 
ignorant of Greek, just as at the present day we have * sine- 
manubrium hair-brushes,* although sine governs an ablative case. 
B. Another suggestion is to derive it from ^cc^ficu, I see, and SoXtx^e, 
long, which is rather worse. The former part of the word we may 
be tolerably sure of. See Theatre. 

THEOQONY, the part of mythology which taught of the origin 
of the gods. (L., — Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘The 
theogony in Hesiod Selden, Illustrations to Drayton*s Polyolbion, 
song II (R.) Englished from Lat. theogonia.’'^ Gk. Beoyovia, the 
origin of the gods ; the title of a poem by Hesiod. — Gk. Beo-, crude 
form of Beds, a god; and -yorta, origin, from Gk. base yev-, to beget, 
from Aryan 4/ GAN, to beget. Cf Gk. yivof, race, kyevdfiijv, 1 be- 
come. See Theism and Gtonus or Kin. Per. theogon-kt, a 
writer on thec^ony. 

THEOIiOQY, the science which treats of the relations between 
God and man. (F.,- L., — Gk.) M.E. theolope, Chaucer, Persones 
Tale, 3rd pt. of Penitence (Group I, 1043).— F. /Aeo/ogiV, ‘theology ;* 
Cot — Lat. theologia. m,Gk. BeoKoyla, a speaking about God. — Gk. 
Beokdyot, adj., speaking about God. — Gk. Beo-, crude form of 
a god ; and Kiyety, to speak. See Q[?heiem and IiOgio. Der. 
ihedogi-c, theologi-c-al, theologi-c-al-ly ; theolog-ise, -ist ; theologi-an. 
theorbo, a kind of lute. (F., — Ital.) F. thiorbe, teorbe 

(Littre). — Ital. tiorba (Florio). Remoter origin unknown. 
THEOREM, a proposition to be proved. (L., — Gk.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706. — Lat. theorema,^Gk. Bewp^pa, a spectacle; hence, a sub- 
ject for contemplation, principle, theorem. Formed with suffix -pa 
{-par-) from Bettipetv, to look at, behold, view. — Gk. Bewpos, a spec- 
tator.— Gk. Bew-poi, B edo-pai, I see; with suffix -pot (Aryan -ra). 
See Theatre. And see Theory. 

THEORY, an exposition, speculation. (F., — L.,-Gk.) Spelt 
theorie in Minsheu. [The M. E. word was theorike, as in Chaucer, 
On the Astrolabe, prol. 59; Gower, C. A. iii. 86, 1 . 17, This is 
F. theorique, sb. fern. — Lat. theorica, adj. fern., the sb. ars, art, being 
understood. See Nares.] — F. /Afom, ‘ theory ; * Cot. — Lat. M«oria. 
— Gk. Beojpla, a beholding, contemplation, speculation. — Gk. Becopdt, 
a spectator; see Theorem. Der. theor-ise, theor-kt ; also theornet-ic, 
Gk. BewprjTiKds, adj.; theor-et-ic al, -ly. 

THERAPEUTIC, pertaining to the healing art. (F., — L.,— 
Gk.) Spelt therapeutich, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674; and see Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 13. § 26. — F. therapeutique, ‘curing, 
healing;’ Cot. — Lat. therapeutica, fem. sing, of adj. therapeidicus, 
healing ; the sb. ars, art, being understood. — Gk. Bepavevritcdt, in- 
clined to take care of, tending. — Gk. Bepatrevriit, one who waits on a 
great man, one who attends to anything. — Gk. Bepairebetv, to wait on, 
attend, serve. — Gk. Bepaw-, stem of Bipaif/, a rare sb., for which the 
more usual form Bepdwojv, a servant, is used. The stem Bep-an- means, 
literally, one who supports or assists ; from base Bep- — Aryan DH AR, 
to^ support ; cf. Skt. dhri, to bear, maintain, support ; and see 
Firm. Der. therapeutics, s. pi. 

THERE (i), in that place. (E.) M. E. ther, Chaucer, C.T. 43; 
written thar in Barbour’s Bruce. — A.S. fStsr, 'iSer, Grein, ii. 564; 
perhaps better written iSdr, tier, with long vowel. The base is 
Teut. TH A - Aryan TA, he, that ; see That. March, A. S. Gram. 

§ 252, explains the suffix -r as the locative case of the comparative 
suffix -ra ; pf. Skt. upd-ri, Gk. inre-p, Lat. supe r, Goth, ufa-r, A. S. 
ofe-r, E. due-r. + Du. daar, 4 * Icel. par. 4 * Dan. and Swed. der. 4 * 
Goth. thar. 4. G. da, M. H. G. ddr, O. H. G. ddr, ddra. Cf. Here 
and Where. 

THERE- (2), tmly as a prefix. (E.) In therefore, there-by, &c. It 
will suffice to explain there-fore. This is M. E. therfore, with final -e, 
as in Ormulum, 2431, where we find: UhceforS seB^de aho >iss 
word.* Compounded of A. S. iSdre, dat. fem. of def. art., and the 
prep, fore (dissyllabic), before, for the sake of, because of ; hence 
ndre-f ore ^ fore - because of the thing or reason, where some 

fem. sb. is understood. We might supply sace, dat. case of saeu, 
strife, process at law, cause; so that therefore^ fore %dre sac«« for 
that cause. For the prep. /or# (allied to, yet distinct from for), see 
Grein, ii. 320. p. It thus appears that the final 0 in therefore 
is not wrong, but therefore and therefor are equivalent. For the fem, 
dat. %<Jkre, see further under That. We may also note that there- in 
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composition is not quite the same as the adv. there. y. Similar* Again, here and hem (A. S. hira or heora^ heom or him) are the tni« 
compounds are ihere^about or (with added adverbial suffix -s) there- forms, properly used as the pi. of from the same base ; whilst 
about-Sf there-after^ there-at. there-by^ there-fromt there-in, ikere-oft they^ their ^ them are really cases of the pi. of the def. article, fi. The 
there-on^ there-ihrough^ there-to^ there-unto^ ihere-upon, there-viith. As use is Scaod., not E. ; the A. S. usage confines these forms to the 
to these, the A. S. prepositions eefter (after), eet (at), be (by), from def, article, but Icelandic usage allows them to be used for the 
(from), in (in), q/‘(o^, o» (on), td (to), lei's (with), are all found with personal pronoun. — Iccl. peir, nom. ; peirra, gen. ; peim, dat. ; used 
the dat. case ; the forms there-aboui^ there-through, are not early, and to mean they, their, them, as the pi. of hann, hon, he, she. The 
prob. due to analogy. The construction with S^r(e) before its prcf extension of the use of dat. them to its use as an accusative is precisely 
position occurs even in A. S. * When a thing is referred to, Sar is parallel to that of him, properly a dat. form only. The Icel. acc. is 
generally substituted for Jut with a prep., the prep, being joined on pd, but Danish and Swedish confuse dat. and acc, together. Cf. Dan. 
to the ti<kr; e.g. on hit becomes %ar 6 n; Curfon hie tSflct of beorhtum and Swed. de, they; dem (dat. and acc.), them. Also Dan. dere$, 
stdne,gesetton hie ' 5 <^ro»sigoraWealdend» they cut it [the tomb] out their, theirs; Swed. deras, their, theirs. + A. S. pd, nqm.; J>aVa, 
of the bright rock, they placed in it the Lord of victories ; * Sweet, pdra, gen. ; pdm, ptem, dat. ; Grein, ii. 568. [The A. S. acc. was 
A. S. Grammar, 2nd ed. p. xci. We can easily see how Stkre-on, pd, like the nom.; cf. prov. E. ‘I saw they horses,* i.e. those horses.] 
fiikre-in become Sderon, Sdtrin ; and this may account for the loss of These forms pd, pdra, pdm, are cases of the plural of the def. art. ; 

the final e of there in M.E, therfore. from Teut. THA» Aryan TA, pronom. base of the 3rd person. See 

THEBMOMETBB, an instrument for measuring the variations That. ^ This explains they, their, them; their was orig. only the 
of temperature. (Gk.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. First in- gen. pi., just like our, your. Theirs occurs as pey^ress, in the Ormulum, 
vented about 1597 (Haydn). Coined from Gk. Btpiio-, crude form 2306, and may be compared with Dan. deres, Swed. deras, theirs, 
of $tp/jt 6 e, hot, warm ; and filrpov, a measure, a measurer, for which THICK, dense, compact, closely set. (E.) M. E. pihhe, Chaucer, 
see Metre. p. The Gk. 9 fpp/is is supposed by Curtius (ii. 99) C. T. 1058. — A. S. piece, thick, Grein, ii. 390. + O* Sax. ihikki. + 
to be cognate with E. warm ; but there are difficulties as to this ; see Du. dik. + Icel. pyhkr ; O. Icel. pjolthr, pjohkr. + Dan. tyJe. + Swed. 
‘Warm. Rather, 0 epfi 6 s is almost certainly related to Skt. gharma, tjoJe, tjock. * 4 * G. dich, O. Ii. G. dicchi. p. The Teut. base is 
heat, and therefore to E. glow. The root is^GHAR, to shine, THIKYA, Fick, iii. 133. Perhaps further allied to Gael, and Irish 
glow ; see Qlow. Der. thermometr-ic, -ic-al, -ic-al 4 y ; and see Hugh, thick, fat, dense, W. tew, thick, plump. Frequently referred 
iso-therm’ol. to E. thee, to prosper, see Thee (2) ; but this is very doubtful and 

THESAUBUB, a treasury of knowledge, esp. a dictionary, unsatisfactory. y. Fick also suggests (i. 87) a connection be- 

(L., — Gk.) A doublet of Treasure, q. v. tween thici and Lithuan. tankus, thick ; and compares both with 

THESE, pi. of This, q. v. Doublet, those. Skt. taiich, to contract. Der. thick-ly, thick-ness, A. S. picnes, Hark, 

THESIS, a statement laid down to be argued about, an essay on I iv. 5; thick-hh; thick-en, Macb. iii. 2. 50, properly intransitive, like 
a theme. (L., — Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627, — Lat. — Gk. Goth, verbs in -nan, formed by analogy with other verbs in -en,ox 

Biais, a proposition, statement, thing laid down. Put for Be-ris *, borrowed from Icel. pyhkna, to become thick (cf. A. S. piccian, to 
allied to $s-r 6 s, placed, verbal adj. from the base 0 €- = ^DHA, to make thick, Ailfric’s (jram. ed. Zupitza, p. 220); thick-et, L. L. L. iv. 
put, place. See Theme. Der. anti-thesis, apn-thesis, epen-thesis, 2. 60, A. S. piccet, of which the pi. picceiu occurs in Ps. xxviii. (xxix.) 
hypo-thesis, meta-thesis, para-thesis, paren-thesis, pros-thesis, pro-thesis, 8 to translate Lat. condensa ; ihick-head-ed ; thick-skin, sb., Mias. Nt. 
syn-thesis. From same root are apo-the-c-ar-y, ana^the-ma, epi-the-t, Dr. iii. 2. 13. 

ihe-me, the-s-au-rus, treasure, THIEE, one who steals. (E.) PI. thieves. M. E. peef, Wyclif, 

THEXIBaY, supernatural agency. (L., — Gk.) Rare. A name I Matt. xxvi. 55; pi. peues, id. Mark, xv. 27. — A. S. pe({f, pi. pedfas, 
applied to a kind of magic said to be performed by the operation of Grein, ii. 588.4* Du. die/. 4 " Icel. pjdfr. 4 * Dan. tyv. + Swed. tjuf. + 
gods and demons. Rich, gives an example from Hallywelrs Melam- G. dieb, O. H. G. diup. 4* Goth, thiubs. p. All from Teut. base 
pronvea (1682), p. 51. Englished from Lat. theurgia. Latinised THEVBA (or THIUBA), a thief ; Fick, iii. 133. Root unknown; 
form of Gk. Beovpyla, divine work, magic. «■ Gk. Bed-, crude form perhaps related to Lithunn. tupiH, to squat or crouch down. Der. 
of B« 6 t, a god ; and tpy-ov, work, cognate with E. work. The the/t, q. v. ; thieve, A. S. ge-peojian. Laws of Inc, § 48, in Thorpe, 
diphthong ov is due to coalescence of o and c. S^e Theiam and Ancient Lnws, i. 133; thiev-ish, Romeo, iv. i. 79; thiev-er-y, Timon, 
Work. Der. theurgi-c, theurgi-c-al. iv. 3. 438, a coined word (with F. suffix -erie). 

THEWS, />/. s6., sinews, strength, habits, manners. (E.) * Thews THIGH, the thick upper part of the leg. (E.) M.E. pih, 

and limbs;’ Jul. Ca;s. iii. i. 81; cf. Haml. i. 3. 12. M.E. pewSs, Layamon, 26071; pei^, Trevisa, iv. 185 ; but the guttural is usually 
i.e. habits, manners, Chaucer, C.T. 9416. 'Alle gode peawes* &\\ dropped, and the common form is pi or py. Prompt. Parv., or pe, 
good virtues; Ancren Riwle, p. 240, 1. 16. The .sing, peauwe (dat. Havelok, 1950. — A. S. pedh, or ped, Grein, ii. 588. 4 * Du. dij. 4- Icel. 
case) occurs in Layamon, 1 . 6301, with the sense of sinew or strength; pjd, thigh, rump. 4* M.H.G. diech, die, O H.G. deoh, theoh. p. The 
on which Sir F. Madden remarks: ‘This is the only instance in the Teut. type is THEUHA, (high, I'ick, iii. 135. The orig. sense is 
poem of the word being applied to bodily qualities. Cf. Scotch * the fat, thick, plump part ; ’ cf. Icel. p/d, the rump. Closely allied 
thowles, feeble.’ In other passages it occurs in the pi. peauwes, pewes, to Lithuan. taukas, fat of animal^, tiikti, to become fat, thkinti, to 
11 . 2147, 6899, 7161, with the usual sense of mental qualities. Of fatten; Russ, iuke, fat of animals, tuchnite, to fatten. From a base 
course, as in all metaphorical expressions, the sense of ‘bodily TUK, extension of -^TU, to increase, be strong, swell; see Tumid; 
strength ’ is the orig. one, and that of ‘ mental excellence ’ is and see Thew. 

s^ndary. A. S. pedw, habit, cusitom, behaviour; the pi. pedwas THIIjIj, the shaft of a cart. (E.) ‘ TA///, the beam or draught- 

signifies ^ manners ; Grein, ii. 584. The word does not iiappen to tree of a cart or waggon, upon which the yoke hangs ; Thiller or 
occur with the orig. sense of strength, but the derived verb pywan TJull-horse, the horse that is put under the thill ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. 
exhibits it. *Exeo, minando boves ad campum’ is glossed by ‘ic ga Hence fill-horse, put for thill-horse, Merch. Ven, ii. 2. 100 ; fill for 
lit, pywende oxon to felda*«=^I go out, driving oxen to the fields, thill, Troil. iii. 2. 48. M.E. pille. * Thy lie, of a carte, Temo ; 
i.e. exercising my strength to compel them; iElfric’s Colloquy 7 >y //e-Aorse, Veredus Prompt. Parv. — A. S. })i 7 /e, glossed by /aAw- 
(Arator). + O. Sax. than, custom, habit. 4 * O. II. G, dou, dau (cited lamen, Wright’s Voc. i. 290, col. 2, wh^re th^ sense seems to be 
by E. Muller). p. The base is than-, evidently from Teut. base ‘ board ’ or ‘ trencher ; ’ pille meant a thin sl^p of wood, whether 
THU, to be strong, to swell, as noted by Fick, iii. 135. — to used for a thill or for a wooden platter ; cf. Wright’s Vpc. i. 168, 
be strong, to swell; cf. Skt. tu, to be strong, to increase, tiv, to 202, 234. We also find: ‘ Tabulatorium, wdh-pyling,' id. i. 38, 1 . 15; 
become lat, tuvi- (prefix), greatly, much ; Lithuan. thkti, to grow also : ‘ Area, breda piling, vel fidr on to perscenne,* i. e. a thilling of 
fat, Russ, tuchnite, to fatten, y. It will thus be seen that the boards, or floor to thrash on, id. 37. 4 - Icel. pHja, a plank, planking, 
sense of bulk, strength, comes straight from the root, and is the esp. in a ship, a bench for rowers, deck. 4* M. H. G. dille, O. H. G. 
true one ; it survives in Scotch thowless, thewless, thieveless, for which dilld, thili, G. diele, a board, plank. p. These Fick combines 
Jamieson gives a wrong etymology, from A.S. pedw, a servant, under the Teut. type THELYA, a pla^k; there is another closely 

a word which, however, is from the same root. The remarks in allied type THELA, andpr which may be ranged A. S. pel, a plank 

Trench, Select Glossary, are due to a misapprehension pf the facts, (occurring in peli-fmsten, that which is compacted of planks, a ship, 
^ Quite distinct from thigh, but the root is the same. Grein, ii. 579, and in other compounds, noted by Grein, s. v. pel), 

THEY, used as pL of A#, she, it. (Scand.) The word they is Icel, pili, a wainscot, plank, O. H. G. dil, dilo, a plank. Root un- 

chiefly found in the Northern dialect ; Barbour uses nom. thai, gen. known; Fick suggests comparison with Skt. tala, a surface. ^ Many 

ihair, dat. and acc. thaim or tham, where Chaucer uses nom. they, dictionaries render the Icel. and G. words by deal, with reference to 
C. T. 1 8, gen. here, hire, hir, id, 588, dat. and acc. hem, id. 18. The a deal-board ; but the connection of deal with thill is very doubtful. 
Ormulum has pe^^, they, pej^re, their, of them, pe'^^m, dat. and acc.. No doubt the Du. deel, meaning a plank, board, is the same as 
them. Of these forms, hem survives only in the mod. prov. E. *em, E. deal, and prob. gave rise to that particular use of the E. word, 
as in * I saw *€m go;* whilst the gen. here is (perhaps) entirely lost. But we may just as well connect Du. deel, a plank, with Du. deel,n. 
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division, share; and then E. deal remains the same word in all its 
senses. Dor. thill-horse, as above. 

THIMBIiE, a metal cover for the finger, used in sewing. (E.) 
Though now worn on the hnger, similar protections were once worn 
on the thumb, and the name was given accordingly. M. E. YimbiL 
I TAyinty/, Theca ; * Prompt. Parv. Formed (with excrescent h, as 
in thumb itself) from A. S. ^}tnel, a thuml>stall ; A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 
150, 1 . 6. Formed with suffix indicative of the agent, or in this 
case of the protector, from A.S. \&ma, a thumb; see Thumb. 
Thimble ^tkumb-eri formed by vowel-change. 

THIN, extended, slender, lean, fine. (E. ) M. E. Y^ne, Chaucer, 
C. T. 9556; Y^nne, Ancren Riwle, p. 144, 1 . 13. — A. S. ^ynne, Grein, 
ii. 613. + liu. dun, + Icel. '^unnr, Dan. <y «5 (for tynn ♦). + Swed. 
tunn. -f> G. dilnn ; O. H. G. dunni, W. teneu ; Gael, and Irish tana. 
4 " Russ, ionkii. -f- I-^at. tenuis. + Gk. rava 6 s, slim. 4 * Skt. tanu. 
p. All from Aryan TANU, thin, slender, orig. outstretched, as in 
Gk. rauads ; in the Teut. words, the vowel a has changed to 0 by 
the influence of following u, and then to ti or y ; see Fick, i. 592, iii. 
130. From V tan, to stretch; cf. Skt. tan, to stretch, Goth. 
vf-tkanjan, A. S. dpenian, to stretch out, Lat. ten-d-ere. Der. ihin-ly, 
thin-ness ; thinn-ish ; thin, verb. From same root are ten-uily, at-ten- 
uate, ex-ten-uate ; tena-ble, q. v. ; tend (1), q. v. 

THINH, THY, poss. pron. belonging to thee. (E.) M. E. thin, 
with long I, and without filial e; gen. ikines, dat. thine, nom. and 
acc. pi. thine; by loss of n, we also have M. £. Mt—mod. K. thy. 
The n was commonly retained before a vowel ; ‘ This was thin oth, 
and min also certain;* Chaucer, C.T. 1141; *To me, that am thy 
cosin and thy brother,* id. 1133. — A. S. ’&/«, poss. pron.. declined 
like an adjective; derived from fSin, gen. case of Sii, thou; see 
Thou. 4 “ Icel. pinn, Jw'n, piit, poss. pron. ; from pin, gen. of pu. 4. 
Dan. and Swed. din, poss. pron. 4 " G. dein ; from deiner, gen. of du. 
4 * Goth, theins ; from theina, gen. of thu. 

THING, an inanimate object. (E.) M. E. ping, Chaucer, C. T. 
13865. "-A.S. ping, a thing; also, a cause, sake, office, reason, 
council ; also written pincg, pine, Grein, ii. 592. 4 " ding. 4* Icel. 
ping, a thing ; also, an assembly, meeting, council. 4 Swed. 

ting, a thing ; also, an assize. 4 G. ding, O. H. G. dine. p. P'rom 
Teut. type THINGA, Fick, iii. 134; prob. allied to Lithuan. /cP/i 
(pres. t. tenkH), to fall to one’s share, to suffice ; tUti (pres. t. tinku), 
to suit, fit ; tinJeas, it happens, iikras, fit, right, proper. If so, it is 
from VTAK, to fit, prepare; on which root see Curtius, i. 271. 
The sense would thus appear to be ‘ that which is fit,* * that which 
happens,* an event ; or * that which is prepared,’ a thing made, object. 
y. From the same root is A.S. peon, to thrive, as shewn under 
Thee (2) ; which is certainly related to the curious verb pingan, to 
grow, only found in pt. t. subj. punge (Grein, ii. 593) and pp. gc- 
pungen (id, i. 471). ^ Only very remotely related to think. Der. any- 
thing, M. E. any ping ; no-thing, M. E. no thing ; also hus-tings, q. v. 

THINK, to exercise the mind, judge, consider, suppose, purpose, 
opine. (E.) M. E. penken, to think, suppose, also pencken, as in 
Chaucer, C. T. 3254. Orig. distinct from the impers. verb pinken, 
explained under Methinks ; but confusion between the two was 
easy and common. Thus, in P. Plowman, A. vi. 90, we have 1 penke, 
written / pinke in the parallel passage, B. v. 609. The pt. t. of both 
verbs often apjjears as poughte, pp. pought. Strictly, the pt. t. of 
think should have become thoght, and of me-thinks should have become 
me-thught, but the spellings ogh and ugh are confused in modem 
£. under the form o»gA. — A. S. pencan, pencean, to think, pt.t. pohte; 
Grein, ii. 579. A weak verb, allied to pane, sb., (1) a thought, 
(2) a thank ; see Thank. 4 ^cel. pekhja, old pt. t. pAtti, to perceive, 
know. 4 Dan. tcenke. 4 Swed. tanka. 4 G. denken, pt. t. daehte. 4 
Goth, thagkjan {^thankjan), pt. t. thahta. p. All from a Teut. 
base THANK or THAK, to think, suppose; Fick, iii. 128. This 
is allied to the curious O. Lat. tongere, to think, to know, a Proe- 
nestine word preserved by Festus (see White); also to Lithuan. 
tikSti, to believe. The last word may be connected with the Lithuan. 
words mentioned in the last article. The root is TAG, weakened 
from 4/ TAK, to fit; see Fick, i. 588, Curtius, i. 271. y. The word 
thing is from the same root, but in a much closer connection ; see 
Thhig. Der. thought, sb., q. v. Allied to thank, and (very re- 
motely) to thing. 

THIBD, the ordinal of the number three. (E.) Put for thrid. 
M. E. pridde, Chaucer, C.T. 12770; spelt pirde. Seven Sages, ed. 
Wright, 1 . 49. — A.S. pridda, third ; Grein, ii. 490. --A' S. pre 6 , pri, 
three ; see Three. 4 derde,^- Icel. )>ri()i. 4 Dan. tredie; Swed. 
tredje. 4 G. dritte. 4 Goth, thridja. 4 W. tryde, trydedd ; Gael, and 
Irish trian. 4 Russ, tretii, 4 Lithuan. trUczias. 4 Lat. teriius. 4 Gk. 
rpiros. 4 Skt. tritija. B. All from a form TERTA, TERTIA, 
orTARTIA, as variants otTRITA; Fick, i. 605. Der. third-ly; 
and see riding. * 

THIBIi, to pierce. (E.) See Thrill. 


k THIBST, dryness, eager desire for drink, eager desire. (£.) 
M.E. purst, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 366; various readings Pruste, 
prist, ^e$f.«»A. S. Grein, ii. 611; also pyrst, ]»>«/, id. 613; 

whence pyrstan, verb, id. 614. 4 Du. dorst; whence dorsten, verb. 4 
Icel. porsti ; whence pyrsta, vb. 4 Dan. torst ; whence torste, vb. 
4 Swed. tSrst ; whence torsta, vb. 4 G. durst ; whence dursten, 4 
Goth. I^i/rs/ri, sb. p. All from Teut. base THORSTA, thirst, 
Fick, iii. 133 ; where -ta is a noun-suffix ; the orig. sense is dryness. 
From Teut. base THARS, to be dry, appearing in the Goth, strong 
vb. thairsan (in comp, gathairsan), pt. t. thars, pp. thaursans. -• 
^ TARS, to be dry, to thirst ; cf. Skt. tarsha, thirst, Irish, to thirst, 
Irish tart, thirst, drought, Gk. ripcr-eaOai, lo become dry, repa-alvew, 
to dry up, wipe up, Lat. torrere (for torsere *), to parch, terra (for 
tersa*), dry ground. Der. thirst, vb., as above; thirsty, A.S. 
purstig, Grein, ii. 611 ; thirst-i-ly, ihirst-i-ness. And (from the same 
root) terr-aee, torr-id, test, toast, tur-een. 

THIBTHEjN, three and ten. (E.) M. E. prettene, P. Plowman, 
B. V. 214.-1 A. S.J)reo/e»e, predtyne, Grein, ii. 599. — A.S. preA, three; 
and ten, tyn, ten ; with pi. suffix -e. See Three and Ten. 4 Du. 
dertien. 4 Icel. prettdn. 4 Dan. tretten. 4 Swed. treiton, 4 G. drei- 
zehn. All similar compounds. Der. thirteen-ih, A.S. preAteA^a 
(Grein), Icel. preitdndi, where the n, dropped in A. S., has been 
restored. 

THIBTY, three times ten. (E.) M. E. pritti, Wyclif, Luke, iii. 
23 ; pret/y, pirfy. Prompt. Parv., p. 492.-1 A.S. britig, pritiig, Grein, 
ii. 601 ; the change of long i to short 1 caused the doubling of the /. 
•• A. S. prt, variant of preA, three ; and -tig, suffix denoting * ten ; ’ 
see further under Three and Ten. 4 Du. dertig, 4 Icel. prjdtlu. 4 
Dan. tredive. 4 Swed. 4 G. dreizig. All similar compounds. 

Der. thirti-etk, A. S. pritigA^a, 

THIS, demonst. pron. denoting a thing near at hand. (E.) 1 . Sin- 
gular FORM. M.E. this, Chaucer, C.T. 1574; older form thes, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 170, 1 . 12. — A.S. 1 Ses, masc.; fSeAs, fern.; iBis, 
neuter ; see Grein, ii. 581. 4 Du. deze. 4 Icel. pesst, masc. and fern. ; 
petta, neuter. 4 G. dieser ; M. II. G. diser ; O. H. G. deser. The O. 
Sax. form is supposed to have been thesa, but it does not appear 
in the nom. masculine. p. This is most likely an emphatie form, 
due to joining the two pronominal bases THA and SA. For the 
discussion of these, see That and She. See March, A.S. Grammar, 
§ 133. 2. Plural forms. The mod. E. pi. form is these; those 

being only used as the plural of that. This distinction is unoriginal ; 
both these and those are varying forms of the plural of this, as will at 
once appear by observing the numerous examples supplied by Strat- 
mann. p. The M. E. word for * those * was tho or thoo, due to 
A. S. '^d, nom. pi. of the def. article ; in accordance with this idiom, 
we still have the common prov. E. ‘/Aey horses * = <Aose horses; it 
will be easily seen that the restriction of the form those (with 0) to 
its modem use was due to the influence of this older word tho. For 
examples of /Ao»= those, see Wyclif, Matt. iii. i, xiii. 17. y. It 
remains to give examples of the M. E. pi. forms of this. Layamon 
has pees, pes, ])eos, 11. 476, 1038, 2219, 3816; alle all these, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 10, 1 . 17; Jw® W'orrf** these words. Owl and 
Nightingale, 1 39 ; k®s® wordes = these words, P. Plowman, B. prol. 
184; puse worrfes = these words, id. C. i. 198. — A. S. fSds, iSas, these, 
pi. of iSes, this, Grein, ii. 581. Of these forms, ' 5 ds became those, while 
1 Sees became these. 

THISTLE, a prickly plant. (E ) M. E. pistil, spelt thystylle in 
Prompt. Parv. ; where we also find sou/thystylle ~ sow-thistle. — A. S. 
pistel ; * Carduus, pistel,' Wright’s Voc. i. 31, col. 2. 4 Du. distel. 4 
Icel. pistill. 4 Dan. iidsel. 4 Swed. tistel. 4 G. didel ; O. H. G. 
distil, distula. p. The Teut. type is THISTILA, Fick, iii. 134. 
The loss of n before s being not uncommon, there can be little doubt 
that Fick is right in regarding THISTILA as standing for THINS- 
TILA, i. e. ‘ the tearer ;* from the base THINS, to pull, appearing 
in Goth, at-thinsan, to pull towards one, M. H. G. dinsen, O. H. G. 
thinsan, to pull for^ly, to tear. Cf. Lithuan. t^sti (put for tensti), 
lo stretch, pull, iqsyti (for tansyti), to pull forcibly, tear, from a 
base TANS which is clearly an extension from the common-^ TAN, 
to stretch ; see Thin. Der. thistl-y. 

THITHEB, to that place. (E.) M. E. thider (cf. M. E. fader, 
moderfor mod. "E. father, mother); Chaucer, C.T. 1265. — A. S. Cider, 
Cyder, thither ; Grein, ii. 590. 4 Icel. pahra, there. 4 Goth, thathro, 
thence. P. The Teut. type is THATHRA, Fick, iii. 127 ; cf. 
Skt. tatra, there, thither. Formed from Teut. THA* Aryan TA, 
demonst. pronom. base, for which see That ; with a suffix (Aryan 
-tra) supposed to be the instrumental case of a comparative in -ta-ra; 
see March, A.S. Grammar, § 252. Compare Hither and Whither. 
Der. thither-ward, A. S. piderweard, Grein, ii, 591. 

THOLE (1), THOwL, a pin or peg in the side of a boat to 
keep the oars in place. (E.) Commonly called a thede-pin, though 
tthe addition of pin is needless. M. E. thol, tol, * Tholle, carte-pynne. 
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or td-pyn, Cavilla Prompt. Parv. * ThdU, a cartpynnc Pals- ^ Gael, forms can be explained from the Irish treabkaim, I plough, till, 
giave. - AS. Jw/; ‘Scalmus, iAol,* Wright’s Voc. ii. 120. (8th cultivate, Gael. treabA, io plough, till the ground; and perhaps we 
cent.) Du. dol, ' a thowl ; ’ Sewel. Icel. t>o//r, a fir-trce, may conclude that thorp orig. meant the cluster of houses around a 
a young fir, also a tree in general, as a«ilr-J>o//r, asLtree, alm-^Ur, farm. 7. Thorp has often been compared with the Lat, turba, 

elm-tree ; also a wooden peg, the thole of a row-boat. Cf. Icel. poll a crowd ; but the connection seems to me by no means sure, neither 
(gen. pallar\ a young fir-tree. + Dan. /o/, a stopi^le, stopper, thole, does it lead to anything satisfactory. 

pm. + Swed. tall, a pine*tree ; Swed. dial, tdll, the same (Rietz). THOSE, now used as the pi. of that, but etymologically one of 
And cf. Norweg. tall, toll, a fir-tree, esp. a young fir-tree ; toll, the forms of the pi. of this. (E.) See This, 
a thole (Aasen). p. Just as £. tret came to be a general term THOU, the second pers. pronoun. (E.) M. E. thou, — A. S. 'Su.-f- 
fora piece of wood, as in axle-tree, swingle-tree, boot-tree, and the Icel. l>tt. + Goth. pu. + Dan., Swed., and G. du; (lost in Dutch.) + 
like, it is easy to see that thole had once the sense of ‘stem* or Irish and Gael, tu; W. ri.*4-Russ. /ut.-fLat. /i/.-f Gk. a 6 , Tv.+Pers. 
‘tree,* and, being esp. applied to young trees, came to mean the fa; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 152. -f-Skt. fvam (nom. case). All from 
thtde of a boat, as being made of a slip from a young tree or stem, an Aryan base TU, thou. Fick, i. 602. Der. thine, q. v., often 
% Sometimes connected with thill ; there is no clear link between shortened to thy. 

the words, esp. as to form. "Dov. thole-pin THOUGH, on that condition, even if, notwithstanding. (E.) It 

THOLE (2), to endure, suffer. (E.) In Levins. Obsolete in would be better to spell it thogh, in closer accordance with the pro- 
books, but a good word ; it still occurs in prov. E. ‘ He that has a nunciation ; but it seems to have become a fashion in E. always to 

f ood crop may thole some thistles;’ North-Country Proverb, in write ough for ogh, and not to suffer ogh to appear; one of the 
Irockett. M. E. polien, polen, Chaucer, C. T. 7128.— A. S. pdian, to curious results of our spelling by the eye only. M. E. thogh, Chaucer, 
suffer, endure, tolerate; Grein, ii. 594.+Icel. pola, the same. 4 * Dan. C.T. 727 (or 729); the Ellesmere MS. has thogh. the Camb. MS. has 
taale, + Swed. t&la. 4 M. H. G. dolen, doln ; O. H. G. dolen, iholdn ; thow, and the Petworth MS. has poo ; the rest, though, tkoughe. 
whence M. H. G. duld, G. geduld, patience.4Goth. thulan. p. All Older spellings, given by Stratmann, are Pah, paih, peak, ^h, }w3, pa^, 
from a base THOL, from earlier THAL, answering to TOL from pauh, pau, pet, peii, pei^h. — A. S. h'edA, "Heh, (irein, ii. 582 ; the later 
Aryan ^ TAL. to bear ; tol- appears in Lat. toilers, tolerare ; see M. E. thogh answers to fSedh, with change of d to d, as in bdn » bone. 
further under Tolsrate. 4 Du. dock, yet, but.4Iccl. ))c).4Dan. dog.4Swed. dock. 4 G. doch, 

THOHG, a strip or strap of leather. (E.) Spelt thwangue in C). 11 . G. </oA.4Goth. /AowA. p. All from the Teut. type THAUH, 
Levins. Put for thwong ; the w is now lost. M. E. pwong, Wyclif, which is explained, from Gothic, as being composed of THA and 
John, i. 27; we also find pong, Rob. of Glouc. p. 116, 1 . 5. — A.S. LTI. Here, THA is a demonst. pron. *= Aryan TA ; see further 
pwang ; in jwd-J)M/a«g«shoe-thong, John, i. 27. The change from a under That. Also UH is Goth, uh, sometimes used as a conj., but, 
to 0 before n is common, as song = A. S. sang, strong «« A. S. strong, and ; but also a demonstrative suffix, used like the Lat. -ce, as in sah, 
41 cel. pvengr, a thong, latchel ; esp. of a shoe. p. The lit. sense is put for sa-uh, this here ; and sometimes added, with a definite force, 

* a twist,* or ‘ that w'hich is forcibly twisted,’ and it is properly ap- as in hwaz-uh, each, every, from hwas, who, any one. Perhaps we 
plied to a twisted string rather than, as now, to a strip. The may explain though, in accordance with this, as signifying * with 
verb from which it is derived will be found under Twinge, q. v. reference to that in particular.’ Der. al though, q.v. 

TH OR the chest of the body. (L., — Gk.) A medical term. THOUGHT, the act or result of thinking, an idea, opinion. 
In Phillips, ed. 1706 ; Blount gives the adj. thorachique.^mluax. thorax notion. (E.) Better spelt thoght ; there is no meaning in the intro- 
(gen. thoracis), the breast, chest, a breast-plate. ~ Gk. $ 6 jpaL^ (gen. duction of u into this word ; see remarks upon Though above. 
BdipoHOs), a breast-plate; also, the part of the body covered by the M. E. poght, pou'^t ; the pi. pou^iis is in Wyclif, 1 Cor, iii. 20.»<A. S. 
breast-plate. p. The orig. sense is * protector ’ or ‘ defender ; * the poht, also ge^ht, as in Luke, ii. 35 ; also peaht.gepeaht, Grein, ii. 582. 
Gk. OonfMXK- answers to Skt. dhdrdka, a trunk or box for keeping Lit. ‘a thing thought of, or thought upon from A.S. gepoht or poht, 
clothes, lit. a protector or preserver, from dhxi, to bear, maintain, pp. oipencan, to think; Grein, ii. 579. See Think. 4 Icel. piitti, 
support, keep, See. « ^ DIIAR, to bear, hold ; see Firm. Der. pottr, thought ; from the verb pehkja, to know, pt. t. pdtti, the pp. 
thoraci-c, from the crude form thoraci-. not being used. 4 G. dachte, gedacht ; from gedncht, pp. of denken, to 

THORH, a spine, sharp woody spine on the stem of a plant, a think. Der. thought-ful, M. E. \ohtful, Ormulum, 3423 ; thought- 
spiny plant. (E.) M.E. porn, Wyclif, Matt, xxvii. 29. -• A.S. porn, ful-ly, thought-ful-ness \ thought-less, -less-ly, -less-ness. 

Matt, xxvii. 29.4DU. door«. 4 Icel. por«.4Dan. tiorn. 4 Swed. tome. THOUSAND, ten hundred. (E.) M. E. pv/sand, Chaucer, C. T. 
4 G, dorn. 4 Goth, ihaurnus. And cf. Russ, feme, the black-thorn, 1956. -• A. S. pusend, Grein, ii. 61 1.4DU. duizend.’^leel. pusund ; also 
tirnie, thorns; Polish tarn, a thorn. p. The Teut. type is paskwidrad. 4 Dan. 4 Swed. (for /wsewd). 4 G. 

THORN A, Fick, iii. 131 ; from the base THAR == Aryan -^TAR, to tausend. 4 Goth, thimmdi. We also find Lithuan. tukstaniis, a thou- 
bore, pierce, so that the sense is ‘ piercer ; ’ the suffix -na being used sand ; Russ, tuisiacha, a thousand, p. The word is doubtless much 
to form the sb. from the root. See further under Trite. Der. corrupted, as all numbers are ; still the Icel. form tells us that the 
thorn-y, cf. A.S. porniht, thorny, Wright’s Vocab. i. 33, col. 2; latter element is the Icel. and A. S. hund, a hundred, cognate with 
thorn-less. Also thorn-bach, the name of a fish which has spines on its Lat. centum, and answering to Aryan KANTA, clipped form of 
back, M E. pornehahe, Havelok, 759. DAKANTA, lit. tenth decade ; see this explained under Hundred. 

THOROUGH, going through and through, complete, entire. We might refer Icel. ]>W5- to Teut. base THU « Aryan TU, to swell, 
(E.) It is merely a later form of the prep, through, which was whence Skt. tuvi- (for tui-), much, very; which would give the sense 
spelt poru as early as in Havelok, 631, and puruh in the Ancren ‘many hundred;’ but this does not account for the s; neither are the 
Kiwle, p. 92, 1. 17. Shak. has thorough as a prep.. Merry Wives, iv. Lithuanian and Slavonic forms at all easy to account for. Der. thou- 
5. 52, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 3 (where the folios and 2nd quarto have sand-th, a late word, formed by analogy with/o»r-f^, &c. ; thousand- 
through) ; also as an adv., ‘it pierced me thorough,' Pericles, iv. 3. 35 ; fold, M . E. p usendfald, St. Katherine, 2323. 
and even as an adj., L. L. L. ii. 235. The use of it as an adj. pro- THOWL, the same as Thole (1), q. v. 

bably arose from the use of throughly or thoroughly as an adv. in THRALL, a slave. (Scand.) M. E. J)ra/, Chaucer, C.T, 12123. 
place of the adverbial use of through or thorough. Cf. ‘ the feast was O. Northumb. iSrdel, Mark, x. 44 ; not an A. S. word, but borrowed 
throughly ended ; ' Spenser, F. Q. iv. 1 2. 18. We find thorough as a from Norse. — Icel. prcell, a thrall, serf, slave ; Dan. treel ; Swed. trdl. 
»b., in the sense of ‘passage,’ J. Bradford’s Works, i. 303 (Parker Prob.cognatewithO.H.G. drigi/, dreFi7,rr*g*7, /nifrj7,aslave; citedby 
Society). The old sense of through is still preserved in thorough-fare, Fick and E. Muller. Formed from the Teut. base THRACi, to run, 
i.t. through-fare. See Through. "DeT, ihorough-ly,thorough-ness', represented by Goth. Mrag/a», A. S. )>r<egia«, to run; so that Icel. 
thoroughbred, thorough-going, thorough-paced. Also thorough-bass, prall and O. H.G. drigil may both be referred to a Teut. type 
which prob. means through-bass, the bass being marked throughout THRAGILA. a runner, hence one who runs on errands, a servant, 
by figures placed before the notes ; and thorough-fare, i, e. through- This will explain the long ce in Icel. and Danish. See Fick, iii. 138 ; 
/flrtf,<>mb. i. 2. ii, Milton, P. L. x. 393. and cf. A.S. prag, prah, a running, course, cognate with Gk. rpoxds, 

THORP, THORPE, a village. (E.) Best spelt thorp. In a course, just as (loth, thragjan answers to Gk. rpixuv, fi. We 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, b. xii. st. 32. M. E. porp, Chaucer, C. T. 8075. should not overlook the curious Gk. rpoxihos (from rpix^w), used to 
— A. S. porp, as a place-name, A. S. Chron. an. 963, It means a denote a small bird supposed to be attendant on crocodiles. The 
village. 4 Du. dorp, a village. 4 Icel. 4 Dan. torp, a hamlet ; form of the root is TARGH, TRAGH, to run. % Just because 
Swed. torp, a little farm, cottage. 4 G. dorf. 4 Goth, paurp, a field, the A. S. version of Exod. xxi. 26 has ‘ pirlie his eare mid anum sele * 
Nehem. v. 16. p. The Teut. type is THORP A, Fick, iii. 138. * drill his ear with an awl, it has been suggested (see Richardson’s 

Allied to Lithuan. troba, a building, house. Perhaps also to Irish Diet, and Trench, Study of Words) that the word thrall is derived 
treabh, ‘ a farmed village [meaning, I suppose, a village round a from A. S. pyrlian, to drill. It is sufficient to remark that pyrlian ia 
farm], a tribe, family, clan ; ’ Gael, treabhair, s. pi. (used collectively), an A. S. word not used (in that sense) in Icelandic, whilst prcell is a 
bouses; W.trefA homestead, hamlet, town. Here the Irish and (g* Norse word not used (except when borrowed) in A. S.; to which 
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may be added that an Icel. could not come out of an A. S. y. The ^ 
statement is a pure invention, and (fortunately) is disproved by 
phonetic laws. It may, in any case, utterly dismissed. Der. 
/AroZ-dom, M. £. )>ra/<fom, Layamon, 29156; from Icel. \rctld 6 mr^ 
thraldom ; the Icel. suffix -dimr being the same as the A. S. suffix 
•d 6 m. 

THRASH, THKB8H, to beat out grain from the straw. (E.) I 
The spelling with e is the older. M. E. ^resehen, freshen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 538. Put for ]>emAen, by metathesis of r. — A. S. Jvrscaw, 
^irsctm^ Grein, ii. 581. A strong verb, pt. t. Jxcrsc, pp. porscen ; j 
though it would be difficult to give authority for these mrms. The 
pp.proscken occurs in the Ormulum, 1. 1530; and i^rossckm in the 
Ancren Riwle, p. 186, 1 . 18. -f O. Du. derschm (Hexham); Du. 
dorschen, + Icel. J^m^'a.-fDan. /<ersile.-f‘Swed. troska.^G. drescken. 
•^Goth. thriskan, pt. U tkraskf pp. ihruskans. All from Teut. base 
THRASK, to beat, Kick, iii. 140. Allied to Lithuan. iarszJIteti, to 
rattle, clap ; traszk'eti^ to rattle, make a cracking noise ; Russ, tresle- 
ate^ to burst, crack, crackle, tr€ik\ a crash; cf. Russ, tresmtet to 
buret, crack, strike, hit, beat, thrash, treshchate^ to crackle, rattle. 
Evidently from a base TARSK, to crack, burst, crackle; then to 
strike, thrash. Fick cites O. Slavonic troska, a stroke of lightning ; 
so that tarsk was prob. particularly used at first of the rattling of 
thunder, and then of the noise of the flail. Der. thrash-er or thresk-er^ 
M. E. presekare^ Prompt. Parv. ; thrash-ing or thresh-ing ; thrasAing- 
fioor or thresh-ing-JIoor, Ruth, iii. a. Also ihresh-old, q. v. 
THRASOHIUAL, vain-glorious. (L., — Gk.) In Shak. L. L. 

L. v. I. 14; As You Like It, v. a. 34. A coined word, as if with 

suffix -a/ (Lat. •alis) from a Lat. adj. Thrasonicus * ; but the adj. really 
in use was Thrasonianus, whence F. TArasonien, * boasting, Thraso- 
like;* Cot. Formed, with suffix -ci/s (or -anus), from Thrasoni-^ 
crude form of TAraso^ the name of a bragging soldier in Terence’s 
Eunuchus. Evidently coined from Gk. bold, spirited. — 

VIIH ARS, to be bold ; cf. Skt. dAarsAa, arrogance, dArisA, to be 
bold ; see Dare ( I ). 

THRAVEi, a number of sheaves of wheat. (Scand.) See Nares. 
Generally 1 2 or 34 sheaves. The pi. tAreaves «= clusters or handfuls 
of rushes, is in Chapman, Gent. Usher, ii. i (Bassioloh M.E. ]>raue, 
preue^ P. Plowman, B. xvi.55. [The A. S. prenfov Jird/is unautho- 
rised.] — Icel. prefix a thrave, number of sheaves ; Dan. trave, a score 
of sheaves ; Swed. trafve^ a pile of wood. Cf. Swed. dial, trave, a 
thrave. Orig. a handful. — Icel. prifaf to grasp (pt. t. preif) j prifa, 
to seize. 

THREAD, a thin twisted line or cord, filament. (E.) M.E. 
preed^ pred, Chaucer, C. T. 14393. The e was once long ; the Elles- 
mere and Hengwrt MSS. have the spelling threed (Group B, 366,5). 
— A. S. prad^ a thread; .Alfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxix. § i (b. iii. 
pr. 5). Lit. * that which is twisted.’— A. S. prdwan, to twist, also to 
throw ; see Throw. + Du. draad, thread ; from draaijen, to twist, 
turn. <^1001. prddr.^DsLn. /rand. •+• Swed. frdrf.+G. draAtf dro/A, wire, 
thread ; from O. H. G. drdjan^ G. dreAen, to twist. Der. tAread, 
verb. Rich. II, v. 5. 17 ; thread-y^ i. e. thread-like. Also tAread-hare^ 
so bare that the component threads of the garment can be traced, 

M. E. predhare {preedbare in the Hengwrt MS.), Chaucer, C. T. 260 
or 262. Doublet, tArid, 

THREAT, a menace. (E.) M. E. pret ; the dat. prete occurs in 
The Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 58 ; hence the verb preterit Chaucer, 
Legend of Good Women, 754 ; also the verb pretenerit Wyclif, Mark, 
i. 35. [The latter is mod. E. tAreaten."] — A.S. predtt{i) a crowd, 
crush, or throng of people, which is the usual meaning, Grein, ii. 
598 ; also (2) a great pressure, calamity, trouble, and hence, a threat, 
rebuke, Grein, ii. 598, 1. 1. The orig. sense was a push as of a crowd, 
hence pressure put upon any one. — A. S. predt^ pt. t. of the strong 
verb predtaut appearing only in the impersonal comp, dpredtarit to 
afflict, vex, lit. to press extremely, urge.+Icel. prjdta, pt. t. praui^ pp. 
protintt^ to fail, lack, come short ; used impersonally. (The orig. 
sense was perhaps to urge, trouble, whence the sb. praui^ a hard task, 
struggle.) + Goth, tkriutan, only in the comp. usiAriutarit to use de- 
spitefully, trouble, vex greatly. + O. H. G. driozarit in the comp. 
ardriozarit M. H. G. erdmzen, impers. verb, to tire, vex ; also ap- 
pearing in G. verdriessen (pt. t. verdross)^ to vex, trouble. p. All 
from the Teut. base THRuT, to press upon, urge, vex, trouble ; this 
answers to Lat. irudere, to push, shove, crowd, urge, press upon (cf. 
trudi^t & pole to push with) ; also to Russ, truditet to make a man 
work, to trouble, aisturb, vex. y. This Aryan base TRUD is an 
extension from the base TRU, to vex, as seen in Gk. rpi^tiv, to 
harass, afflict, vex, and in Gk. rpav-fm, a wound, rpv-fiijt a hole (a 
thing made by boring), rpv-ant distress. 8. Lastly, TRU is a 
derivative from -^TAR, to rub, bore; see Trite. We see clearly 
the successive senses of rub or bore, harass, urge, crowd, put pressure 
upon any one, threaten. Cf. our phrase ‘ to bore any one.’ The deri- 
vation is verified by the A. S. )>r#d, a throe, an affliction, vexation. 


'threat, predn^ to afflict (Grein, ii. 596, 597), G. droktn, a threat, fron 
the shorter base THRU « Aryan TRU ; Fick, iii, 140. See Throe, 
Dop. tkreatt verb, K. John, iii. i. 347, M. E. prtttn (as above), A. S, 
predtian (weak verb), Grein, ii. 598 ; also tAreni^nt M. E. pretentn (as 
above) ; tAnat-endngt tAreat-en-ing 4 y. From the same base, abi-truu^ 
de^trudet ex-trudet intrude , o6-/r«d#, pro-trude. 

THREE, two and one. (E.) M. E. pre, Wyclif, Matt, xviii. ao. 
—A.S. J)rtfd, Matt, xviii. 20 ; other forms pridt prit pry^ Grein, ii. 599. 
+ Du. drie, + Icel. prlr (fern, prjatt neut. J>ri«). + Dan. ire. Swed, 
/r«.4>Goth. fAms.+G. drw.^-Irish, Gael., and W. /W.-^Russ. iri. + 
Lat. ires, neut. /ria.4*Gk. Tf>ers, neut. rpia.-f Lithuan. irys (stem fri-). 
+Skt. iri. p. All from Aryan TRl, three (masc. TRAY AS, neut. 
TRIA) ; Fick, i. 604. Origin unknown ; some have suggested the 
sense ‘ that which goes beyond,* as coming after two. Cf. Skt. tri, 
to pass over, cross, go beyond, fulfil, complete. Perhaps it was 
regarded as a ‘ perfect * number, in favour of which much might be 
said. Der. ihree-^dt A. S. prifeald^ priefealdt Aillfred, tr. of Boethius, 
c. xxxiii. § 4 (b. iii.,met. 9); iAree-scortt Much Ado, i. i. 2ot ; also 
iAri-cit q. v. ; and see fA/r-rf, ihir-teetit tAir-ty. From the same source 
are tri-ad^ iri-angUt tri-nity^ tri~p0St See. See Tri-. Also tierce, 
terc-el. /er-Z-mn, ter^t'i-ar-y. 

THRENODIT, a lament, song of lamentation. (Gk.) Shak. 
even ventures upon threnit Phoenix, 1 . 49. Blount’s (iloss., ed. 1674, 
has both threne and threnody. Englished from Gk. $pr)V(pbiat a 
lamenting. — Gk. Bpiju-os, a wailing, lamenting, sound of wailing, 
funeral dirge (cf. Opi-opm, I cry aloud) ; and an ode, from dciSciv, 
to sing. See Drone and Oae. 

THkEBH, the same as Thrash, q. v. 

THRESHOLD, a piece of wood or stone under the door or at 
the entrance of a house. (E.) The word is to be divided thresh-old, 
where old stands for tvold. The loss of w is not uncommon before 0 ; 
Shak. has old ^ wold, K. Lear, iii. 4. 125. M. E. presAwold, preswold, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3482 ; presshewold, P. Plowman, B. v. 357 ; perswald, 
Wright’s Voc. i. 170, 1 . 16. — A. S. perscold^ Deut. vi. 9 (where the to 
is already dropped) ; fuller form perscioaldt as in * Limen, perscwald' 
Wright’s Voc. i. 390, 1 . 16. Lit. ‘ the piece of wood which is beaten * 
by the feet of those who enter the house, the tArasA-wood. — A. S. 
persc~an, to thresh, thrash ; and tvaldt wealds a wood, hence a piece 
of wood. See Thrash and Weald or Wold. So also Icel. presk- 
jdldr, a threshold ; from preskj~a, to thrash, beat, and vdllr, wood. 
THRICE, three times. (E.) The final -ce is put for5;ft is a 
mere device for shewing that the final sound is hard, i. e. sounded as 
s and not as z. So also the pi. of mous{e) is written mice ; See. 
TArice stands for tArisy contracted form of M. E. pries or PryeSy a word 
which was formerly dissyllabic : ‘ And priSs with their speres clater- 
ing,* Chaucer, C. T. 2956. p. Again, prie-s was formed (with ad- 
verbial suffix -s, orig. the suffix of the gen. case) from an older form 
also dissyllabic ; the words on-ce, twi-ce originating in the 
same manner. The form prie is in Layamon, 17432, earlier text; 
and pries in the same, 26066, later text. — A.S. hrfwa, thrice, Exod. 
xxiii. 14 ; Grein, ii. 601 . — A. S. J>ri, three. See Three. 

THRID, a thread. (E.) In Drydcn, Hind and Panther, iii. 278. 
The same as Thread, q. v. Der. thrid, verb, Dryden, Palamon and 
Arcite, 1 . 404. 

THRIFT, frugality. (Scand.) M. E. prift, Chaucer, C. T. 16893. 
— Icel. prifty thrift, where the t is added to the stem ; we also find 
prify thriving condition, prosperity. — Icel. prif-inny pp. of prffa, only 
used in the reflex, prifasky to thrive; see Thrive. ^ No doubt 
prif-t is for prif-S ; cf. tAef-t for tAefdA ; the suffix » Aryan -fa, used 
to fonn a sb. from a verb. 

THRHiIi, THIRL, to pierce. (E.) Spenser uses thrill in the 
unractaphorical sense, to pierce with an arrow; Q. iii. 5. 20, iv. 7. 
31; hence the metaphorical use, as in P'. Q. iv. 1.49. Thirl is an 
older spelling of the same word. ‘ Thyrlytiy thryllyny or peercyn, 
Penetro, terebro, perforo ; ’ Prompt. Parv. M. E. pirletty Chaucer, 
C. T. 2712 ; purleuy ijincren Riwle, p. 392, 1 . 24. — A.S. J>yr/ian, to 
pierce through, spelt Jiir/iaw, Exod. xxi. 6, Levit. xxv. 10. Again, 
pyrlian is a shorter form for pyrelian ; we find the sb. pyrel^ungy a 
piercing, in A£lfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. xxi, ed. Sweet, p. 
152, last line, and the verb fSurA^tSyreliatiy to pierce through {through' 
thirl)y two lines further on. The verb Pyrelian is a causal verb, from 
the sb. pyrely a hole (caused by boring), Alfred, tr. of Boethius, c. 
xxxiv. § II (b. iii. pr. 11). fi. Lastly, pyrel is also found as an adj., 
with the sense of bored or pierced. ‘ Gif monnes ^6h M'S byre/ * 
(various reading pyrl) if a man's thigh be pierced ; Laws of ASlfred, 
§ 62, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 96. This is exactly equivalent to 
the cognate M. H.G. durchely O. H. G. t/wrcA*/, pierced, an adj. 
derived from durcAy prep., through ; similarly, A. S. pyrel stands for 
pyrhel ♦, derived (by the usual vowel-change from « to y) from A. S. 
J>«rA, through. The suffix -«/ (or •/) *» Aryan -ra, as in mick'le, litt-le, 
P&c. ; see March, A. S. Grammar, § 228, Schleicher, Compend. § 220. 
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J f. We thus see that A. S. ^yrl « through-tl ; whence the verb was 
oimed. See Through. The ultimate root is ^ TAR, to pierce ; 
cf. Irish tart through. ^ Fick, i. 595, derives A. S. JiW, a hole, 
directly from ^ TAR ; but the true form is certainly 'pyrel, and he 
passes over one step in the descent from the root to ihrougK an<l 
from through to J)yre/, without any explanation. From following this 
lead, 1 have made the same mistake in explaining Drill, q.v. The 
Du. drillm is {tom dril (O.Du. drilU\ a hole; and O.Du. drille must 
have been a derivative from the oldL form of Du. door, through ; cf. 
O. Saxon thurh^ through. Der. thrill, sb., a late word ; thrilUingt pres, 
part, as adj. Also nos^tril, q.v. Doublet, drill (from Dutch). 
THHIVJEB, to prosper, flourish, be successful. (Scand.) M. E. 

(with Chaucer, C. T. 3677; Havelok, 280; Ormulum, 
10868. A strong verb; ptt. Jiro/. Ormulum. 3182, J»ro/, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. II, 1. 5 ; pp. ^riuen. — Icel. Jirf/fl, to clutch, grasp, grip, 
seize ; hence ]fHfaA (with suffixed -sk » sikt self), lit. to seize for 
oneself, to thrive. [It is suggested in the Icel. Diet, that ^rifaak 
is not connected with ^ri/a, but the transition from ‘seizing to 
oneself* to ‘thriving* is easy, and, as both are strong verbs, 
conjugated alike, it is hardly pos.sible to separate them. Cf. Norw. 
triva, to seize, trivast, to thrive.] The pt. t. is yreift and the pp. 
^ifinn ; hence the sb. J)n/, prosperity, and E. thrif-t, + Dan. trives, 
reflex, verb, to thrive ; whence trivehe, prosperity. + Swed. trifvas, 
reflex, verb, to thrive ; whence trefnad^ prosperity. Der. thriv-ing-ly ; 
thrif’t, q. v.; thrif iyt M. E. ])n/(y, Chaucer, C. T. 12905 ; thriftn-ly, 
thriftless ; thrifidrss, thrift 4 ess‘lyt •ness. Also throve, q.v. 
TaHOAT, the fore-part of the neck with the gullet and wind- 
pipe, the gullet. (E.) M. E. pro/f, Ancren Riwle, p. a 16, 1. 4. — A. S. 
prote, throat, Ailfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxii, § 3 (bk. iii. pr. i) ; also 
Protu, prota ; * Guttur, protu/ Wright's Voc. i. 43, col. a ; * Guttur, 
prota,’ id. 70, last line.+O.H.G. drozzd, M.H.G. drozze, the throat; 
whence G. drossel, throat, throttle. p. Referred in Ettmiiller to 
A. S. predtan (pp. proten), to press ; a verb treated of s. v. Threat. 
But it is more likely that an initial s has been lost, and that A. S. 
Prote stands for strote. This s is preserved in Du. strot^ the throat, 
O. Du. stroott sirot, ‘ the throat or the gullet,* Hexham, stroote, ‘ the 
wesen [weasand] or the wind-pipe,* id. So also O. Fries, strotbolla^ 
A. S. Protholla, the gullet or windpipe ; and cf. Ital. strozzot the 
gullet, a word of Teut. origin. We must therefore refer it to a base 
fcJTRUT. y. Again, the Swed. strupe, Dan. struhe, the throat, are 
clearl^ related ; and are allied to Icel. strjupit the spurting or bleed- 
ing trunk, when the head is cut off, Norweg. stnipSt the throat, a 
«mall owning, stroppe, siropSt water flowing out of lumps of ice or 
snow. These lead us to a base STKUP. 8. We actually possess 
derivatives of both bases in the equivalent dimin. forms throttle and 
thropple (see Thropple) ; and it is easy to see that both sets of 
words are from the common base STRU, to flow, stream, whence E. 
Btream, q. v. •- -^SRU, to flow. The orig. sense was clearly that 
of * pipe * or of an opening whence water flows ; easily transferred to 
the sense of that whereinto things flow. Der. thrott-Ut the wind-piiie, 
dimin. of throat ; throU-Ut verb, to press on the windpipe, M. E. 
protlen. Destruction of Troy, 12752. Also thropple^ q. v. 

THBOB, to beat forcibly, as the heart. (E.) M. E. probhent rare. 
‘ With probhant herte* « with throbbing heart; P. Plowman, A. xii. 
48, The word must be either E. or Scaiid., as it begins with p ; but it 
appears neither in A. S. nor in the Scand. languages. We must call 
it E. p. Allied to Russ, trepete, palpitation, throbbing, trembling, 
fear; irepetate, to throb, palpitate with joy; and prob. to trepate^ to 
beat hemp, also to knock softly. Also to Lat. trepidus ; see Trepi- 
dation. Der. throbt sb., Spenser, Shep. Kal. May, 208. 

THBOBi, pung, pain, agony. (E.) It might be spelt throw, but is 
probably spelt throe to distinguish it from the verb to throw. M. E. 
prows, * Throws, Erumpna ; ’ Prompt. Parv. And see prowes, pi., 
pangs, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 181, 1. 2. — A.S. pred (short 
for a rebuke, affliction, threat, evil, pain : * polialS w^ nd pred 

on helle * » now we suffer a throe in hell, Caedmon, ed. Grein, 1. 389 ; see 
Grein, ii. 596. ■■ A. S. Predw, pt. t. of strong verb predwan (pp. prowen), 
to afflict severely ; a verb of which the traces are slight. Lye has : 
*preowan, agonizare. Cot. 140, 194,* but his reference is not clear; 
vft also find the pp. d^prowsn in an Obscure passage ; see Grein, i. 46. 
The clearest traces of prsdwan arc in the derivatives of the pp. 
prowen ; these are numerous and common, such as prowere, a martyr, 
prowiaa, to suffer, esp, to suffer great pain, prowung, martyrdom. 
See, ; see Grein, ii. 601, 602. Icel. prd, a throe, hard struggle ; prd, 
to pant after ; preyja, to endure. thrauwa, drowa, drda, 

M.H. G. drouwe, drowe,dr 6 , a threat ; whence G.drohen, to threaten. 
fl. All from Teut. base THRU «» Aryan TRU, to bore, hence, to vex; 
cf. Russ, frytite, to nip, pinch, gall. From ^ TAR, to bore ; see 
Trite, and see Threat. 

THRONE, a royal seat, chair of state. (F., -• L., Gk.) Now 
conformed to the Gk. spelling. M. E. trone, Wyclif, Matt. v. 34. » 


THROW. 

^O. F. trone (13th cent.), spelt throne in Cot. ; mod. F, trSne, — Lat. 
thronum, acc. of /Aront/s, Matt. v. 34.«-Gk.flp^voy, a seat, chair; lit. a 
support. — V DH AR, to hold, support ; cf. Skt. dhri, to bear, hold, 
support, whence dharana, preserving, supporting, a support, dharani, 
the earth. 

THRONG, a great crowd of people. (E.) M. E. prong, Allit. 
Poems, ed, Morris, B. 135 ; Prang, Pricke of Censcience, 4704. A. S. 
ge-prang, a throng, Grein, i. 473 ; where the common prefix ge- 
makes no difference. — A. S. prang, pt. t. of the strong vb. pringan, to 
crowd, to press (pp. prungen), Mark, v. 24. + Du. drang, a crowd ; 
from dringen, to crowd.+Icel. prbng, a throng.+G. a throng; 
from drang, pt. t. of dringen (pp. drungen), to crowd, press. Cf. Dan. 
trang, Swed. trSng, adj., pressed close, tight, prov. E. throng, adj., 
busy. (And cf. Goth, threihan (pp. thraihans), to throng, press round, 
from the ^TARK.) ft. All from Teut. base THRANG (for 
THRANH) ; Fick, iii. 139. Allied to Lithuan. trenkti, to jolt, to 
push, tranksmas, a tumult. Thus the Aryan base is TRANK, nasal- 
ised form of -^TARK, to twist, press, squeeze ; see Throw, and see 
Torture. Der. throng, verb, M.E. prongen, Morle Arthure, ed. 
Brock, 3755. 

THROPPLE, THRAPPIiB, the wind-pipe. (E.) Spelt 
thr apple by Johnson, who gives it as a Lowland Sc. word; better 
thropple, see Halliwell and Jamieson. Halliwell gives also thropple, 
to throttle ; a derived sense. A dimin. form of throp*, a variant of 
strop*, the throat, as appearing in Norweg. and Swed. strupe, Dan. 
strube, the throat. Thropple is, in fact, a mere variant of throttle. 
See further under Throat. ^ This seems to me the simplest 
explanation ; it is usually said to be a corruption of A. S. protbolla, 
the gullet, which requires very violent treatment to reduce it to the 
required form, besides having a different sense. The A. S. protbolla 
survived for a long time ; Palsgrave gives : ‘ Tkrotegole or throtehole, 
neu de la gorge, gosier.* It meani throat-bole rather than throat-ball, 
as Halliwell renders it ; see Bole. 

THROSTLE, the song-thrush. (E.) M.E. prostel, Chaucer, 
C. T. 13703. * Mavis' is glossed by ‘a throstel-kok * in Walter de 
Biblesworth; Wright's Voc. i. 164, 1. i. — A.S. prostle\ * Merula, 
prostle^ Wr.Voc. i. 62, col. 2 ; spelt krosfr (by loss of /), id. i. 29, col. 2. 
■I* M. H. G. trostel ; of which a varying form is troschel or droschel 
(G. drossel) ; the latter answers to O. H. G. throscela, dimin. of drosca 
(for throsca), a thrush. B. Throstle is a variant of throskel *, a dimin. 
of thrush ; we actually find the form ihrusshill as well as thrustylle in 
the Prompt Parv. See Thrush (i). 

THROTTLE, the wind-pipe. (E.) See Throat. 

THROUGH, from beginning to end, from one side to the other, 
from end to end. (E.) For the form thorough, see Thorough. 
M. E. purh, puruh, Ancren Riwle, p. 92, 11. ii, 17. Other forms are 
Jw/rj, purw, purch, pnrgh, porw, poruh, poru, &c. ; see Stratmann. 
Also pruh, Reliquiae Antiquae, i. 102, by metathesis of r ; and hence 
mod. E. throT/gh. A. S. purh, prep, and adv., through, Grein, ii. 607, 
610; O. Northumb. perh. Matt, xxvii. 18 (Lindisfame MS.) 4* I^u. 
door. + G. durch, O. H. G. durh, duruh. + Goth, thairh, through. 
p. The Goth, thairho, a hole, is doubtless connected with thairh ; 
and the A. S, pyrel, a hole, is a derivative from purh, through ; as 
shewn imder Thrill* The fundamental notion is that of boring or 
piercing ; and we may refer through to the TAR, to bore. 
7. This is made more probable by comparing through with Irish tar, 
beyond, over, through, tri, through, tair, beyond ; Lat. tr-ans, across.; 
Skt. trias, through, over, from tri, to pass over, a verb which is allied 
to Lat. terere', see Trite. Der. through-ly, thoroughly (see 
Thorough); through-out, M.E. puruhut, Ancren Riwle, p. 212, 1 . 
2^ with which cf. G. durchaus, a similar compound, 

THROW* to cast, to hurl. (E.) One sense of the word was 
to twist or wind silk or thread; hence throwster, a silk-winder; 
‘ 7*Aroii/s/ar,vdevideresse de soye;* Palsgrave. The orig. sense was 
to turn, twist, whirl ; hence a turner’s lathe is still called a throw 
(Halliwell). M. E. prowen, pt. t. prew, P. Plowman, B. xx. 163 ; 
pp. prowen, Wyclif, Matt. xiv. 24 (earlier version), now contracted 
to thrown, mm A. S. prdwan, to twist, whirl, hurl ; pt. t. predw, 
pp. prdwen ; a verb which, strangely enough, is rare. * Con- 
torqueo, ic samod )>rdwe,* i. e. 1 twist together, occurs in iElfric's 
Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 155, 1. 16. The pt. t. prebw » turned 
itself, occurs in 2Elfric*s Homilies, ii. 510, 1. 8. Leo quotes, from 
various glossaries ; ‘ ge-prdwan, torquere : d-prdwan, Crispare ; 
ed-prdwan,' to twist double; prdwing-spinl, a throwing (or winding) 
spindle.* The orig. sense is still preserved in the derived word 
thread *» that which is twisted, p. It is difficult to mdke out the 
exact form of the base ; perhaps we may take it to he THRIW, 
standing forTHRIHW, from THARH, corresponding to Lat. torqu- 
ere, to twist. At any rate, the Lat. torquere is certainly a cognate 
word, with precisely the same senses, viz. to twist, to wind, to whirl, 

^to fling ; see further under Torture, y. Other allied words, from 



THRUM. 

:the ttme ^ TARK, to turn, twist violently (Fick, i. 597), are Goth. ^ thumb of a glove. 
ihrnlum,y> throng round, press upon, G. drektn, O. H. G. drdjan, to 
turn, whirl, Ty\x, draaijen^ to turn, twist, whirl; also Skt torjtu, a 
spindle, tarhuta, winning. The A.S. whence E. throng, is 

a nasalised form from the same root ; see Throngf. Des. throw, 
sb., tkrow-tr ; and see threa-^, throng, 

(i^the tinted end of a weaver's thread; coarse yam. 

(Scand.) See Thrvm in Nares. In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 291. 

M. E. pnwi. * Thrumm, of a clothe, Filamen;* Prompt. Parv. ‘Hoc 
licium, a throm\\ Wright's Voc. i. aas.-Icel. ))r«mr (gen. hramar), 

^e edge, verge, brim of a thing (hence the rough edge of a web); 

Norweg. trorn, tram, trumm, edge, brim (Aasen) j Swed. dial, ^rowm, 
tnmm, trom, a stump, the end of a log (Rietz). -f O. Du. drom, or 
drom-gartn [thrum-yarn], ‘thred on the shittle of a weaver;* Hex- 
ham. 4. G. trumm, end, thrum, stump of a tree. ^. All from Teut. 

“i- 131* Here THRAMA- 
THAR-MA, the suffix •ma being substantival. Allied to Gk. rip-fia, 
md. Lat. ter-minus, end, limit ; see Term. Per. thmmm^ed, Merry 
Wives. IV. a. 80. 

THRUM (a), to strom, play noisy music. (Scand.) ‘ This single 
thrumming of a fiddle ; * Beaum. and Fletcher, Woman's Prize, i. i 
(Jaques). Icel. ^ruma, to rattle, to thunder; cf. ^rymr, an alarm, a 
noise ; Dan. tromme, a drum ; Swed. trumma, to beat, to drum. See 
Trumpet and Drum. 

THRUSH (1), a small singing-bird. (E.) M. E. \truseh. ‘ Bo])e 
'J^'^ruscht and ))e » both the thrush and throstle. Will, of 

Paieme, 8ao.a>A. S. 'Prysa, spelt \>ryssce in Wright's Voc. i. 63, 1. a ; 

^risee, id. aSi, 1 . 21. -f O. H. G. drosca, a thrush; whence G. drossel. 
p. These answer to a Teut. type THRASKA, but the more usual 
type is THRASTA ; Fick, iii. 140. The latter appears in Icel. 
prdstr (gen. prastar), a thrush ; Norweg. trast, trost (Aasen) ; Swed. 
trast; and in the dimin. A.S. preside, M.H.G. /rosf-W, a throstle ; 
cf. Russ. drozd\ a thrush (perhaps a borrowed word). 7. The 
forms in the latter set correspond to Lat. turdus, turda, a thrush, 

Lithuan. strazdas, strazda, a thrush ; and the last of these shews that 
an initial s has been lost. The orig. form appears to have been 
STAR-DA. Cf. Vedic tarda, a kind of bird (cited by Pick) ; per- 
haps Skt. tdrska, a kind of bird, may also be related. The orig. sense 
was prob. ‘chirper* or ‘twitterer;* cf. Gk. arpiCav, rpi^siv, to 
twitter, Lat. strix, a screech-owl, stur-nus, a starling, and E. star-ling. 

Per. throstde, q.v. 
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English or Scandinavian ; it appears to be the latter. It occurs 
again in the Dan. trUshe, the thrush on the tongue, Swed. torsk, Swed. 
dial, trosh (Rietz). These words are clearly allied to Dan. tor, Swed. 
iorr, dry, Icel. Jwrr, dry, A.S. pyrr, dry (a rare word), and to Dan, 
tdrke, Swed. torka, Icel. drought ; also to M. E, thrust, thirst. 
The Swed. torsk «= torrdsk ; similarly thrush ( = thur-sh) is formed from 
Icel. purr, dry, by adding the E. suffix -sh = ish. See Thirst. 
thrust, to push forcibly. (Scand.) M.E. prusten, but more 
commonly prisien, as in Havelok, 2019, and sometimes presten, as in 
Chaucer, C.T. 2614 (or 261a). The form presten may have been 
due to A. S. prastan, to oppress, afflict, cf. geprastan in Grcin, i. 473 ; 
this is related to Throad and Throw, which see. But thrust is 
poperly of Scand. origin. Icel. prysta, to thrust, compress, press, 
force, compel. , p. The base THRUST is doubtless from an 
earlier form THRUT, answering to Aryan TRUD, as seen in Lat. 
trudere, to thrust, push, which has precisely the same sense. The 
base THRUT is treated of under Threaten, q.v. Perhaps we may 
refer hither Swed. trut, the snout of an animal, as being that which 
is thrust into the ground, 7. TRUD is an extension from TRU, 
to vex; from Aryan -/TAR, to rub, bore; see Threaten and 
Trite. Per. thrust, sb., 0 th. v. i. 34. 

THUD, a dull sound resulting from a blow. (E.) In Bums, 
Battle of Sheriffinuir, 1 . 8, Also used by G. Douglas and others 
(Jamieson) ; and see Notes and Queries, 4S. i. 34, 1 15, 163, 331, 375. 
It seems to be connected with A, S. p6den, a whirlwind, violent wind, 
in iElfred, tr. of Gregory's Past. Care, c. xviii. ; ed. Sweet, p. ia8, 
1. 17. ‘Turbo, tSdden ; ' .^Ifric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 37, 1 . 10. 
It belongs to the same family as Thump, q.v. ; and see T;^e, 
THUG, an assassin. (Hindustani.) Modern.*- Hind, thag, X}^ug 
(with cerebral th), a cheat, knave, impostor, a robber who strangles 
travellers ; Mardthi thoir, thag, the same ; H, H. Wilson, Gloss, of 
Indian Terms; p. 517. 

THUMB, the short, thick finger of the hand. (E.) M. E. pomhe, 
Chaucer, C. T. 565 (or 563); formed with excrescent 6 (after m) from 
the earlier }pume, Ancren Riwle, p. 18, 1 . 14.- A.S.Jii/wa or J7ttma,the 
thumb; ‘Pollex, hwiwa/ Wright’s Voc. i. 383, col. i. -#• Du. duim. 


„ p. All from the Teut. type THU-MAN, a 

thumb, lit. ‘the thick finger;* Fick, iii. 135. From Teut. base THU 
« / TU, to swell, grow large ; see Tumid. Cf. Tuber. Per. 
thumb-kin, a dimin. of thumb, but used as equivalent to thumlfscrew, 
an instrument of torture for compressing the thumb (Webster); 
thtiwb-ring, I Hen. IV, ii. 4. 365 ; also thimb-le, q.v. 

THUMMIM, perfection. (Heb.) We have urim and thumnUm, 
Exod. xxviii. 30, Ezra, ii. 63, &c. The literal sense of these difficult 
words is, probably, ‘ fires (or lights) and perfections,* but the Heb, 
pLneed not be exactly kept to in English; ‘light and perfection* 
would probably be the best E. equivalent; Smith, Diet, of the Bible. 
-•Heb. tummim,!^, of tdm, perfection, truth. • Heb. root tdnum, to 
be perfect. See Urim. 

Thump, to beat heavily. (E.) In Rich. Ill, v. 3. 334; and in 
Spenser, F. Q, vi. a. 10. I loiow of no earlier example. By the con- 
fusion between th and d sometimes seen in Low G. languages (cf. E. 
father with A. S. fader), we meet with the word also in the form 
dump; as in lciA,,dumpa, to thump, Swed. dial, dompa, to thump, 
dumpa, to make a" noise. p. As E. /d«Gk. t (initially) and a 
final p is not unfrequently unchanged in comparing Gk. with £., 1 see 
no reason why we may not connect E. thump with Gk. rd^travov, a 
drum, and riiirrciv, to strike. See Tympanum and Type ; and see 
Dump. Per. thump, sb., thump-er, 

THUNDER, the loud noise accompanying lightning. (E.) For 
thuner ; the d after n is excrescent. M. E. poner, I wain and Gawain, 
1 . 370, in Ritson, Met. Romances, i. 16; more commonly ponder or 
punder, Chaucer, C. T. 494, 6314. — A. S. punor, thunder, Grein, ii. 
606. Allied to A. S. punian, (i) to become thin, be stretched out, (2) 
to rattle, thunder; Grein, ii. 606. Cf. A.S. ge^pun, a loud noise, in 
a gloss (Bosworth). + Du. donder, + Icel. J>^r (for ponr), Thor, the 
god of thunder ; with which cf. Dan. tor den, Swed. tordon, thunder. 
+ G. donner, O. H. G. thonar, thunder. p. All from Teut. base 
THAN, to thunder (Fick, iii. 130) — Aryan TAN. Consequently, we 
have further allied words in Lat. tonare, to thunder, tonitru, thunder, 
Skt. tan, to sound. 7. Instead of indentifying this base TAN, 
to sound, with the common / TAN, to stretch (see Max Mllller, 
Lectures, 8th ed. ii. 101), it seems better to separate them; esp. as 
we may consider TAN as a by-form of / STAN, to thunder, make a 
noise, appearing in Skt. stan, to sound, sigh, thunder, stanita, 
thunder, stanana, sound, groaning, Gk. oriv-tw, to groan, Lithuan. 
sten&i, to groan, Russ, stenate, stonate, to groan, moan ; Fick, i. 249 ; 
see Stun. This accounts for the fact that we actually also find 
A.S. tonian, to thunder. *Tono, ie tonige;* A£lfric’s Grammar, ed. 
Zupitza, p. 138, 1 . 3. Per. thunder, verb, A.S. punrian, Grein; 
thunder-holt. Temp. ii. 3. 38 (see Bolt) ; thunder •stone, J. Cses. i. 3. 
49; thunderstroke. Temp. ii. i. 204; thunder-struck, Milton, P.L. 
vi. 858; thunder-ous, id. P.L, x. 703 ; thundersr, id. P.L. vi. 491, 
Also Thurs-day, q.v. . 

THURIBLE, a censer for burning frankincense. (L., — Gk.) * A 
pot of manna, or thurible Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. c. 
2 (R.) Phillips, ed. 1706, has only the Lat. form thuribulum, 
Englished from Lat. thuribulum, also spelt turibulum, a vessel for 
holding frankincense. — Lat. thuri^, turi-, crude form of thus or tus, 
frankincense ; with suffix -hulum, as in fundi-bulum (from fundere). 
This Lat. sb. is not a true Lat. word, but borrowed from Gk. 9vss, 
incense. — Gk. 6^-eiv, to offer part of a meal to the gods, by burning 
it, to sacrifice. Cf. Skt. dhuma, smoke ; Lat. fumus, smoke, which is 
the native Lat. word from the s^me root as Gk. ^v« 5 s.-/DHU, to 
shake, blow, fan a fiame. See Eume. Per. (from l.at. thuri-), 
thuri-fer, one who carries incense ; where the suffix -fer * bearing, 
ftomferre, to bear. From the same root are thyme and fume, 
THURSDAY, the fifth day of the week. (E.; confused with Scand.) 
The day of the god of thunder, the Scand. Thor, Thur is a corruption 
of thuner (» thunder), due to confusion with 7%or, which had the same 
sense. M. E. purs-dei, Ancren Riwle, p. 40, 1 . 7 ; porsday, poresday, 
Pursday, P. Plowman, B. xvi. X40, and footnotes; spelt punres^dai, 
Layamon, 13939.MA. S. punres deeg, rubric to Matt. xv. ai ; where 
Punres is the gen. of punor, thunder, and dag day ; see Thunder 
and Day. + Icel. pdrs-dagr, Thursday ; from pdrs, gen. case of P6rr^ 
Thor, thunder ; dagr, a day. So also arc compounded Du. Donderdag, 
Swed. and Dan. Torsdag, G. Donnerstag, 

THUS, in this manner. (E.) M. E. thus, Chaucer, C. T. 1880.— 
A.S. Vus, thus, so, Grein, ii. 611. Certainly allied to the word this, 
but it is hardly possible to determine what case and gender it repre* 
sents. It most resembles A.S. t!ys, instrumental case (masc. and 
neut.) of tSes; so also the O. Sax. thus, thus, may be compared with 
O. Sax. thius, neut. of instrumental case of thesa, this^ See This, 
That. 4* O. Fries, and O. Sax. thus, thus. 4* Uu. dus, 

THWACK, WHACK, to beat severely. (E.) In Levins, and 
in Shak. Cor. iv. 5. 189. ‘If it be a thwack* [blow] ; Beaum. and 


4 * Swed. tumme. + O.H.G. dumo, G. daumen, Cf. Icel. pitmall, the ^ Fletcher, Nice Valour, iii, a (Lapet), Most likely a slightly varied 
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THWAET. 


TIDE. 


form of M.E. hakhtn, to stroke, used in a jocular sense; compare our ^ which cf G. zug, a draught, ziehitif to draw, and E. tug. It comes 
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double use of stroJt^, * When Nicholas had doon thus euery del, And 
thakhed her about the lendes wel;’ Chaucer, C.T. 3304.— A. S. 
haceian, to stroke, said of stroking a horse ; .Alfred, tr. of Gregory*s 
Fast. Care, c. 41, ed. Sweet, p. 303, 1 . 10. 4 > Icel. ]n‘6hka, to thwack, 
thump. B. For the change from thwack to whaekt see Whittle. 

TH WABT, transversely, transverse. (Scand.) Properly an adv., 
as used by Spenser : ‘ Yet whether thwart or flatly it did lyte* [light, 
alight] ; F. Q. vi. 6. 30. He also has it as a prep. : * thwart her 
horse across her horse, F. Q. iii. 7. 43. The M.E. use shews 
clearlv that the word was used adverbially, esp. in certain phrases, 
and tnen as an adj. ; the verbal use was the latest of all. M.E. 
\wertt pwart. *Andclong, nouht owsr-Jw^r/' — endlong, not across; 
Havelok, 2822. *Ouirtkwart and endelong'» across and endlong, 
Chaucer. C.T. 1993; ’^wcrtoucr, Ancren Riwle, p. 82, 1 . la; '^tri 
oner ])e ilond, Trevisa, v. 225 ; ‘His herte iSo wurt Cwert* "•bis heart 
then became perverse. Genesis and Exodus, 3099. The word is of 
Scand. origin, as it is only thus that the final •/ can be explained. 
The A.S. for ‘ perverse* is pweorh, Grein, ii. 612, cognate with which 
is Icel. pverr, masc., the neut. being pvert. The sense of pverr is 
across, transverse, whence nm pvert^ across, athwart', taka pnert, to 
take athwart, to deny flatly; storm mikinn ok ve^r pvertm a great storm 
and adverse winds. + Dan. tvar, adj., transverse; tveeri, adv., across; 
Swed. tvdr, adj., cross, unfriendly, /vdr/, adv., rudely. + Du. dwars, 
adj. and adv., cross, crossly. + A. S. pweorh, perverse, transverse, as 
above. + M. H. G. dwerch, twerch, G. zwerch, adv., across, awry, 
askance, obliquely. + Goth, thwairhs, cross, angry. p. All from 
Teut. type THWERHA, transverse, also cross, angry, Fick, iii. 14a. 
The base TIIWARH sufficiently resembles that of Lat. torquere, to 
twist; and this relationship is well established by the occurrence 
of M. H.G. dwer{e)tt, O. II. G. tweran, io twist, turn round, twirl, 
allied to Gk. a hole, and Lat. terere, to bore. The ultimate 

root is ^TAR, to bore, rub ; see Torture and Trite. 7. The 
sense of perverse, cross, or angry is easily deducible from that of 
transverse, which again is from that of twisting ; from the entangled 
and irritating condition of threads twisted into confusion ; all from 
the notion of twirling or turning round and round. Der. thwart, 
verb, M.E. pwerten. Genesis and Exodus, 1324 ; also a-thwart, q. v. 

THWITE, to cut. (E.) See Whittle. 

THY, shorter form of Thine, q. v. (E.) Der. thy^self, A. S. ptn 
self, where both pin and self are declined, the gen. being pines sel/es ; 
see Grein, ii. 427, s.v. self. 

THYME, a fragrant plant. (F., « L., — Gk.) The th is pronounced 
as t, because the word was borrowed from F. at an early period. 
M.E. tyme. Prompt, Parv., p. 494 . mF. thym, ‘the herb lime;* Cot.— 
Lat. thymum, acc. of thymus, thyme. — Gk. Qviws, Ovfsov, thyme ; from 
its sweet smell; cf. Gk. 060s, incense, and hat. fumus, smoke. See 
Thurible. Der. thym-y, Gay, Fable 22, 1 . 11, 


TI-TY. 

TIABA, a round wreathed ornament for the head. (L.,— Gk.,— 
Pers. ?) In Dryden, tr. of Virgil, vii. 337; and see Index to Parker 
Soc. publications. [The form tiar in Milton, P. L. iii. 625, is from 
F. tiare, given in Cotgrave.]— La^. /iara, Virg. iEn. vii. 247. — Gk. 
ridpa, rdpat, the Persian head-dress, esp. on great occasions; see 
Herodotus, i. 132, vii. 61, viii. 120 ; Xenophon, Anab. ii. 5. 23. And 
see Smith*8 Diet, of Antiquities. p. Clearly not a Gk. word, and 
presumably of Persian origin. I suggest a possible connection with 
Pers. tdjwar, wearing a crown, crowned. The proper word is simply 
Pers. a crown, a diadem, a crest;* see Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 331, 
where the tiara is described; and see p. 352. 

TIBIA, the large bone of the leg. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 170$. A 
medical term.— Lat. tibia, the shin>bone. Der. ri6i-a/. 

TIC, a convulsive motion of certain muscles, esp. of the face, a 
twitching. (F.,— Teut.) Borrowed from T.tic, a twitching; and 
chiefly used of the tic dolonreux, painful twitching, the name of a 
nervous disease; where doloureux^^lJ^t; dolorosus, painful, from dolor, 
pain. The F. tic was formerly esp. used with respect to a twitching 
of the muscles of horses (see Littr^), and is the same word as F.ticg, 
or tiquet, ‘ a disease which, on a sudden stopping a horses breath, 
makes him to stop and stand still ; * Cot. Cf. pres du tiquet de la mart, 
* near his last gasp ; * id. The F. tic also means a vicious habit ; cf. 
Ital. ticchio, a ridiculous habit, whim, caprice. p. Of Teutonic 
origin ; guided by the etymology of caprice. Dies suggests a prob. 
origin from O. H. G. ziki , a kid, dimin. of O. H. G. ztgd, G. ziege, a 
goat, cognate with A. S. ticcen, a goat, Gen. xxxviii. 19. 7. Scneler 


still nearer to Low G. tukken, to twitch. And see TioJ£'(4). 

TICK (t), a small insect infesting dogs, &c. (E.) * A tick in a 
sheep;* Troil. iii. 3. 315. M. E. tyke (dat. case), in Polit. Songs, p. 
238, 1 . 4, in a poem of the time of Edw. II. Spelt teke, Wright $ 
Voc. i. 255, col. I. Prob. an E, word, as it is certainly Teutonic; 
the F. tique being merely borrowed. 4* O. Du. teke, * a tike, or a 
doggs-lowse ; * Hexham ; Low G. teke, take, + G. zScke, zecke, a tick 
(whence Ital. zecca), p. From the Teut. base TAK, to seize, 
touch, appearing in Icel. tita, to seize, Goth, tekan, to touch ; this 
base, as has been explained (s.v. Talte), has lost initial s, and 
stands for STAK, to stick, pierce ; from -^STAG, to seize. The 
meaning of the word is either ‘seizer,* i. e. biter, or ‘piercer,* with 
the same sense ; and it is closely allied to Tickle, q. v. 

TICK (2), the cover into which feathers are put, to serve for a 
bed. (L., — Gk.) ‘Quilts, ticks, and mattrasses;* Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, b. xix. c. i. $ 2. ‘And of fetherbeddes rypped the tekys Sc helde 
theym in the wynde, that the fethers myght be blowyn away;* 
Fabyan's Chron., an. 1305-6, fol. Ixxx; ed. Ellis, p. 414. Spelt 
tieke in Palsgrave. The spelling teke used by Fabyan is Englisned 
from Lat. theca, a case, which became Low Lat. techa, a linen case, 
a tick (Ducange) ; also teca, as in Prompt. Parv., s. v. teye ; ‘ The 
teke of a bed, Teca culcitaria,* Levins ; the Lat. th being sounded 
as t. From the same Lat. theca was derived the F. taie, spelt taye in 
Cotgrave, and explained as ‘ any filme or thin skin,* whence vne taye 
doreiller, *a pillowbeer,* i.e. a pillow-case. — Gk. Biinri, a case to put 
anything into ; derived from the base Bg- as seen in ri~Bn~fu, I place, 
put. — 4/DHA, to put; see Theme. ^ The Du. tijk, a tick, is 
likewise from Lat. theca, Der. tick-ing. 

TICK (3), to make a slight recurring noise, to beat as a watch. 
(E.) Todd cites from Ray, Remains, p. 324, ‘the leisurely and con- 
stant tick of the death-watch.* The word is prob. imitative, to ex- 
press the clicking sound, cf. click ; yet it may have been suggested 
by Tick (4), q. v. Cf. G. ticktak, pit-a-pat. 

TICK (4), to touch lightly. (E.) There is a game called tig, in 
which children endeavour to touch each other ; see Halliwell. This 
was formerly called tick. ‘ At hood-wink, barley-break, at tick, or 
prison-base ; * Drayton, Polyolbion, song 30. M.E. tek, a light touch. 
*Tek, or lytylle towche, Tactulus ; ' Prompt. Parv. Not found earlier, 
except in the frequentative form tikelen; see Tickle. 4* Du. tik, a touch, 
pat, tick ; tikken, to pat, to tick. + Low G. tikk, a light touch with 
the tip of the finger ; metaphorically, a moment of time. ‘ Ik quam 
up den Tikk daar, 1 came there just in the nick of time ; * Bremen 
Worterbuch. p, A weakened form ,of the Teut. base TAK, to touch, 
just as tip (in tip and run) is a weakened form of tap, made by the 
substitution of a lighter vowel. See Take. Der. tick-le, q.v. 
TICK (5), credit ; see Ticket. 

TICKET, a bill stuck up, a marked card, a token. (F., — G.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Cotgrave. — O. F. etiquet, ‘a little note, 
breviate, bill or ticket ; especially such a one as is stuck up on the 
gate of a court, &c., signifying the seisure, &c. of an inheritance by 
order of justice ;* Cot. This is the masc. form of Hiquette (formerly 
estiquete, Littr^), a ticket. G. sticken, to stick, put, set, fix ; cognate 
with E. Stick, q.v. And see Etiquette. Der. tick^et, vb. Also 
tick, credit, by contraction for ticket', ‘taking things to be put into a 
bill, was taking them on ticket, since corrupted into tick,* Nares ; he 
gives examples, shewing that tick occurs as early as 1668, and that 
the phrases upon ticket and on ticket were in use. 

TICKIiE, to touch slightly so as to cause to laugh. (E.) M. E. 
tikelen, tiklen, Chaucer, C.T. 6053. Not found earlier, but the frequen- 
tative from the base tik-, to touch lightly, weakened from the Teut. base 
TAK, to touch; see Tick (4), and Take, Tangent. We also find 
M. £. tikel, adj., unstable, ticklish, easily moved by a touch, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3428 ; from the same source. Der. tickUer; tickl-hh, Troil. iv. 
5. 61, formed by adding -ish to M. E. tikel above ; tickl-hh-ly, •ness. 
TIDE, season, time, hour; flux or reflux of the sea. (E.) M. E. 
tide, Chaucer, C.T. 4930 ; the usual sense is ‘season* or hour; hence 
the time between flux and reflux of the sea, and, finally, the flux or 
reflux itself.— A. S. tid, time, hour, Mark, xiii. 33. -fDu. tijd.l^ 
Icel. tid. >4 Dan. and Swed. tid. 4- G. zeit ; O. H. G. zit. p. All 
from Teut. type Tl-DI, time, division of time, portion of time; from 
the Teut. base Tl, TAI, to divide, apportion, answering to Aryan 
DA-I, as appearing in Skt. day, to allot, Gk. Sai^ofMt, StU^wfu, I allot, 
assign. — divide, distribute ; as in Skt. dd, to cut, pp. dita, 

cut off, Gk. dd^traaBcu, to divide. From the same root is £. Time, 
q.v. Der. tide, vb., to happen, Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 205, M.E. tiden, 
Chaucer, C.T. 4757* A.S. ge-tidan, to happen, John, v. 14; hence 
be-tide, q.v. Also moming^tide, morrow-tide, even-tide, harvest-tide, 
&c.; tide-mill, tide-table', tide-waiter, an officer who waits for the 
arrival of vessels with the tide, to secure payment of duties ; tide- 


thinks the word may be allied to G. zucken, to twitch, shrug; with ^ way; tid-al, adj., tide-less; and see tid-ings, tidy. 



TIDINGS. TILL. 643 

TIBZNQS, things that happen ; usually, information respecting ^p. 473. Allied to Skt. tigma^ sharp, tigmaga, dying swiftly, from iij, 
things that happen. (Scand.) Not an £. word, but adapted from to be sharp. All these words have lost initial s ; tij being allied to 
Norse. M.£. tidinde, Layamon, 2053, altered in the later text to Gk.<rri(civ (» trriy-yuv\ to prick. ^STAG, to stick, prick; see 

tidingt; spelt ti^nnde (for dpende), Ormulum, dedication, 1 . 158. Stig ma a nd Stick (1). Ber. tigr^gss, tiger ish, 

Icel. Hdindi, neut. pi, tidings, news ; also spelt Hdenda, The word TIGHT, close, compact, not leaky. (Scand.) It should rather be 
must have originated from a pres. part, tldandi* of a verb tida*, to thigkt; the change from th to t is common in Scandinavian, since 
happen, with the same sense as A.S. tidan ; and this verb is from neither Danish nor Swedish admits of initial which is only pre* 
Icel. /id, sb., tide, time, cognate with A. S. tid ; see l^de. The final s served in Icelandic. The th still exists in prov. £. /Ai/tf, * tight, close* 
is an £. addition, to shew that the word is a pi form; the M.£. /idling compact. East;* Halliwell M. £. /iV; whence /tV/i, closely, 
or tithing (vrithout s) is not uncommon; see Chaucer, C. T. 5146, Will of Paleme, 66; also >15/, spelt thyht in the Prompt. Parv., 
5147. Cf. Dan. /id«nde, tidings, news ; Du, tijding ; G. zeitung, which has: * Thyht, hool, not brokyn, Integer, solidus;* also: 

TIDY, seasonable, hence, appropriate, neat. (£.) M. E. tidy, * Thyhtyn, or make thyht, Integro, consolido.* Hence prov. £. theat, 

• Tidy men ;* P. Plowman, B. ix. 104; * Jw tidy child ;* Will of firm, close, staunch, spoken of barrels when they do not run (Halli- 
Paleme, 160. Formed with suffix -y (« A. S. -ig) from M. £. tid well). So also: ‘as some tight vessel that holds against wind and 
(A. S. tid), time ; see Tide. 4. Du. tijdig, timely ; from tijd. -f> Dan. water ; * Bp. Hall, Contemplations, Ruth ; bk. xi. cont. 3. S 1 1. It is 
and Swed. /idig, timely ; from /id. -f G. 2«/ig. Der. tidi-ness, spelt tith four times in Beaum. and Fletcher; see Nares. [The 

TIB, a fastening, band; to fasten, bind. (£.) 1. M.£. /iV», nautical word taut is the same word, borrowed by sailors from the 

verb, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A, 464 ; tyen, P. Plowman, B. I 96 ; Dan. tat.] -*Icel ^ttr, tight, esp. not leaking, water-tight, whence 
tei^en, teyen, id. A. 94. The M. £. forms ti^en, tyen answer to A. S. )^itta, to make tight ; Swed. tat, close, tight, solid, thick, hard, com- 
tygan, to tie, fasten, spelt tigan. Matt. xxi. 1, The forms tei\en, teyen pact, whence t'dta, to make tight, /d/na, to become light (E. tighten 
answer to a form t^gan * or tegian not found. 2. The verb is an used intransitively) ; Dan. tat, tight, close, dense, compact, taut, 
unoriginal form, due to the sb. te^e. ‘ And teien heom to-gadere mid water-tight, used as a naut. term in tat til Vinden, close to the wind ; 
guldene te^en* stand tie them together with golden ties; Layamon, tatte, to tighten. fi. The substitution of M.£. i) for Icel. t is 
30997, 20998. The corresponding A. S. word is tedg, a rope (Grein, curious ; the E. has preserved the old guttural, which in the Icelandic 
ii. 536), or rather tedh (stem tedg-); we find: *Sceda, teah,* in is no longer apparent. Fick, iil 138, well compares with the 

Wright’s Voc. i. 389, col i, where sceda means ‘ a scroll ; * but it is cognate G. dicht, tight, compact, Du. dig/, tight, compact (where the 

E rob. the same word, from the sense of enclosing or containing; cf. guttural is also preserved), and infers the Teut. type THEH-TA, 
.aws of Cnut, § 77, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 419, where the dat. i. e. thatched, hence rain-proof, water-tight, exactly answering to 
tege, tedge occurs, explained to mean scrinium, a chest. Again, we Lat. teettfs, covered, and to Gk. ari/croe as seen in d-arefcros, without 
: * habbatS langne tige to geledfan trimminge ‘ — they have a a roof, houseless, also not taut, used metaphorically of a loquacious 
long-lasting tie for the establishment of the faith; iElfric, Of the person. — Teut. base THAK (Aryan y STAG), to thatch; see 
New Test., ed. De LTsle, p. 27, last line ; here tige trt tige »tyge. Cf. Thatch. ^ Thus tight is, practically, merely a variant of 
Icel taug, a tie, string ; tygill, a string. p. The common base of thatched, Der. tight-ly, tight-ness ; also tight-en, properly intransi- 
tedh and tyge is tug-, as seen in /t/gon, pt. pi. of tedhan, to tow, pull, tive like Swed. tdtna, but used, by analogy, in the sense ‘ to make 
draw, drag ; so that a tie means that which tugs or draws things tight.’ Doublet, taut, 

tightly together. For the strong verb tedhan or tedn (pt t. tedh, ])l. TIKE, a dog; contemptuously, a low fellow, (Scand.) M. E. 
tugon, pp. iogen), see Grein, ii. 527. It exactly corresponds to Goth, tike, tyke ; P. Plowman, B. xix. 37 ; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 364a, 
tiuhan (pt. t. tauh, jpp. tauhans), to tow, tug, pull, and to G. ziehen. — Icel. tik, Swed. tik, a bitch. 

See further under Tow (i). y. Thus tie, vb., is from tie, sb. ; and TILE, a piece of baked clay for covering roofs, &c. (L.) M. E. 
the latter is from Teut. base TUH — Aryan DUK, as in Lat. ducere, tile, Chaucer, C. T. 7687. A contracted form of tigel, the long 1 

to draw. ^ No connection with Gk. I bind ; for which see being due to loss of g. Spelt tigel. Genesis and Exodus, 2552; 

Diadem. te^ele, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 167, 1 . 13. — A. S. tigele ; pi tygelan, 

TIER, a rank, row. (F.,«-Teut.) The spelling tier is not a good Gen. xi. ; hence tigel^rhta, a tile-wright, a potter, Matt, xxvii. 7. 
one ; it should rather be tire, * Tire (or teer of ordnance, as the •• Lat. tegula, a tile, lit. * that which covers ; * formed with suffix -la 
seamen pronounce it), a set of great guns on both sides of a ship, (Aryan -ra), from tegere, to cover, -• STAG, to cover; see Tegu- 
lying in a rank,* dec. ; Phillips, ed. 1 7o(>. Spelt tire, with the same ment. Der. tile, verb, til-er, til-ing ; also til-er-y, imitated from 
sense of ‘ row of guns,’ in Milton, P, L. vi. 605. Also ‘ tyre of ¥. tuilerie, which is from F. tuile, Lat. tegula, a tile, 
ordinance,’ Florio, s. v. tiro. F. tire, ‘ a draught, pull, . . stretch, TIXjIj (i), to cultivate. (E.) M. E. tilien, Rob. of Glouc. p. ai, 

retch [reach] ; also, a tire ; a stroke, hit, . . a reach, gate, course, 1 . 9. — A. S. tilian, teolian, to labour, endeavour, strive after, to till 

or length and continuance of course;’ Cot. [Cf. Port, and Span, land, Grein, 11533. The orig. sense is to strive after or aim at ex- 
tira, a long strip of cloth ; Span, de una iirada, m one stretch ; tiro, cellence. — A. S. til, good, excellent, profitable, Grein, ii. 53a ; cf. til, 
a set of mules ; Ital tiro, * a shoot, . . a shot, a tire, a reach, a dis- sb., goodness. Closely allied to till, preposition ; see Till (a), -f* 
tance . . a shoote out of a bow or of a caliuer, a stones caste, a caste Du. teien, to breed, raise, till, cultivate. 4* zielen, to aim at ; from 
at dice, a tyre of ordinance’ [ordnance] ; Florio.] — F. tirer, ‘to ziel, O. H. G. 21/, an aim, mark. Der. till-er, till-age; also til-th, 
draw, drag, . . stretch, retch, dart, wrest, yerk, winse, fling ;* Cot. Temp. ii. i. 15a, from A. S. til-^, cultivation, crop, A. S. Chron. an. 
The orig. sense seems to have been to tear away, snatch violently. 1098. Also /fa/,q. v. 

Of Teut. origin ; from the verb appearing as Goth, tairan, A. S. teran, TILIj (a), to the time of, to the time when. (Scand.) A Norse 
to tear; see Tear (i). See Diez. ^ The spelling /wr seems to word; orig. used as a preposition, then as a conjunction. M.E. 
have been a mere adaptation to preserve the sound of F. i, and to til, prep., to, occurring (rarely) even in Chaucer, where it seems to 
prevent confusion with the tire of a wheel. I cannot see that we have be put for to because it is accented and comes before a vowel 
clear evidence for connecting it with O. F. Here, a row, rank, not- * Ht>om til Ath^nes whan the play is doon ; ’ C. T. 3964 (or 2966). 
withstanding the similarity of sense ; see Tire (a). Still less is there As a rule, it is a distinguishing mark of works in the Northumbrian 
evidence to connect it with the alleged A.S. tUr, a very doubtful word, dialect, such as Barbour’s Bruce, where til occurs for to throughout, 
occurring but once (Grein, ii. 535). Todd gives a quotation for * a Somner cites ‘ eweS til him hoilend ’ wthe Saviour said to them, with- 
tier of ordnance.’ Der. tir-ade, re-tire. Doublet, tire (5). out a reference ; but he really found ‘ Cue'S til him Se haelend,’ Matt, 

TDESRCE, TEBCE, one of the canonical hours, a cask bolding xxvi. 31, in the O. Northumb. (not the A.S.) version — Icel HI, till, to, 
a third of a pipe ; a sequence of three cards of a colour ; a thrust in prep, governing the genitive ; Dan. til ; Swed. till ; in very common 
fencing. (F., — L.) In all its senses, it meant orig. ‘ third ; ’ as the use; it even answers to E. too in phrases such as til ungr, too young ; 
third hour, third of a pipe, third card, third sort of thrust. M. E. til gamall, too old. fi. Quite distinct from to, and orig. a case 
Heree ; * At howre of tyerse,* Myrour of Our Lady, ed. Blunt, p. 13, (perhaps acc. sing.) of tili or Hli, sb., in the sense of * aim ’ or ‘ bent,* 
1 . 31 ; spelt tierce, Wyclifs Works, ed. Matthew, p. 41* — F. tiers, whence the notion of * towards’ was easily developed. The Icel til 
masc., tierce, fem., ‘ third ; ’ tiers, m.,* a tierce, third, third part;* frequently expresses ‘purpose,* as in /iVAi/aVs* for what purpose. The 
Cot.— Lat. /er/ttis, masc., /ar/m, fern., third ; the ordinal correspond- sb. is rare in Icel, though it occurs in u-tili, a mischance; but 
ing to tres, three, which is cognate with E. Three, q. v. O. H. G. 21/, G. 21a/, aim, purpose, is a common word ; so also is the 

TIGER, a fierce animal. (F., — L., — Gk., - Pers.) M. E. tigre, closely allied A. S. adj. til, suitable, fit (cognate with Goth, ga-tils^ 
Chaucer, C. T. 1657, — F. tigre, ‘ a tiger ; * Cot. — Lat. Hgrem, acc. of fit, convenient), as well as the A. S. adv. tela, teala, excellently, Grein,i 
tigris, — Gk. riypis. fi. Said to be of Pers. origin ; according to il 524. y. All from Teut. base TAL =* ^DAR, to see, consider 
Littrd, named from its ‘swiftness,* the tiger being compared to an (hence, to aim at) ; whence also E. Tale, q.v, Fick, iii. 119. And 
arrow, — Zend, (O. Pers.) tigkri, an arrow; from tighra, sharp, see Till (1). Der. ii/t-/f 7 , v. 

pointed ; words cited by Fi^, i. 333. Hence mod. Pers. Hr, ‘ an TIIili (3), a money-box or drawer in a tradesman’s counter, (E.) 
arrow, also the river Tigris , so nam^ from its rapidity;’ Rich. Diet, m The proper sense is ‘drawer/ something that can be ‘ pulled’ in and 
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out Dryden uses titttr in this sense, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi. 384,* -was; timid-i-ty, from F. timiditi, ‘timidity,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. 


where till-ir is just parallel to dram-tr. Cotgrave explains F. layeiit 
by a till or drawer ; * also, * a box with tilU or drawers.* Palsgrave 
has : * Tyll of an almery, Lyette * [sic] ; an almtry being a kind of 
cupboard or cabinet. Thus the word is by no means m^em ; and, 
just as drawer is from the verb to draw, so till is from M. £. tillen, to 
draw, pull, allure, now obsolete, but once not uncommon. * To the 
scole him for to tilU * « to draw (or allure) him to school, Cursoi 
Mundi, 1 21 75. ‘ The world . . . tyl him drawee And titles * « the 

world draws and allures to itself, Pricke of Conscience, 1183 ; and 
see Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1763, and esp. Rob. of Glouc. p. 115, 
last line, where it occurs in a literal, not a metaphorical sense. Spelt 
also tullen ; the pt. t. tulde drew, is in Ancren Kiwle, p. 320, 1 . 13. 
Origin obscure ; perhaps the same as A. S. tyllan, appearing only 
once in the comp. /or-Zy/Zaw, with the apparent sense of draw aside, 
lead astray, Grein, i. 332. +Du. tillen, ‘ to heave or lift up ;* Hexham. 
•f>Low G. tillin, to lift, move from its place ; whence tillbare Odder, 
moveable goods. + Swed. dial, tille ; whence title pa sig, to take 
upon onesdf, lay hold of (Rietz). Root uncertain. See Tiller. 
TILliBBy the handle or lever for turning a rudder. (E.) Cf. 
prov. E. tiller, the stalk of a cross-bow, the handle of any implement 
(Halliwell). Phillips has it in the usual sense. * Tiller, in a boat, 
is the same as helme in a ship ; * Coles, ed. 1684. The word means 

• pull-er * or handle ; from M. E. tillen, to pull, draw ; see further 
under TUI (3). Cf. Low G. tillbaar, moveable. 

TIIjT (i), the canvas covering of a cart or waggon. (E.) M. E. 
teld, a covering, tent, Layamon, 31384 ; a later form was ielt. 

• Telte or tente ; ’ Prompt. Parv. ; hence our tilt. — A. S. ield ; whence 
^teld, a tent, Gen. xviii. 1 ; the prefix ge- making no difference. 4 * 
O. Du. telde, a tent ; Hexham. + Icel. tjald. + Dan. teU ; Swed. t 'dlt. 
+G. Twlt. p. It thus appears that the form tilt (with final / for d) 
may have been due to Danish influence. The Teut. type is TEL-DA, 
Fick, iii. 1 20. Perhaps the orig. sense was ‘ hide * of an animal, from 
Teut. TAL - Aryan DAL, to tear, strip « ^DAR, to tear. Cf. Gk. 
djlaot, a skin, Skt. dara, a cave, a shell. See Tear (i). 

TIXiT (2), to ride in a tourney, thrust with a lance; to cause to heel 
over. (E.) In 1 Hen. IV, ii. 3. 95. But the verb was orig. intransi- 
tive, meaning ‘ to totter, toss about unsteadily ;* whence the active use 
of ‘ cause to totter, upset,* was evolved. The intrans. sense occurs at 
least as late as Milton, and is still in use when we say ' that table 
will tilt over.' ‘ The floating vessel . . Rode tilting o'er the waves ;* 
Milton, P. L. xi. 747. M. E. tilten, to totter, fall ; * pis ilk toun schal 
tylte to grounde,* Allit. Poems, C. 361. ^ p. The lit. sense is ‘to 

be unsteady,' formed from A. S. tea/t, adj., unsteady, tottering, un- 
stable ; see Sweet’s A. S. Reader, § xv. 74. Hence the verb tyltan ♦, 
to totter, would be regularly formed, with the usual vowel-change 
from ea to y. 4 Icel. ttilta, to amble as a horse ; cf. Milton’s use of 
tilting above. + Swed. tuUa, to waddle. + G. zelt, an ambling pace ; 
zelter, a palfrey. 7. All from 1 eut. base TALT, to totter ; root 
unknown. Der. tilt, sb., tilt-in ^ ; tilt-hammer, a hammer which, 
being tilted up, falls by its own weight. Also tott-er, q. v. 

TILTH, sb. (E.) See TiU (i). 

TIMBER, wood for building. (E.) The b is excrescent, as usual 
after m, but occurs very early. M. E. timber, Chaucer, C. T. 3666. — 

A. S. timber, stuff or material to build with ; Grein, ii. 534. 4 Du. 
timmer, * timber or structure ; ’ Hexham. 4 Icel. /im6r.4Dan. tommer. 

4 Swed. timmer. zxmmer, a room ; also timber. Cf. also Goth. 
timrjan, to build, timrja, a builder. p. All from Teut. type 
TEMRA (i.e. TA^I-IRA), timber, P'ick, iii. 117; formed with agen- 
tial suffix -ra from Teut. base TAM «= -/DAM, to build, as seen in 
Gk. diji-uv, to build ; see Dome. Der. (from same root) dome, 
donh-ieile, dom-estic, major-domo. 

TIMBRBli, a kind of tambourine. (F., — L., — Gk.) In Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 12. 7. Dimin., with suffix -/ ( * -el), from M. E. timbre, used 
in the same sense as in Gower, C. A. iii. 63, 1 . 14. - F. timbre, ‘ the 
bell of a little clock ; ' Cot. ; O. F. tymhre, a timbrel, as shewn by a 

2 notation in ^ez. — Lat. tympanum, a drum. — Gk. rv/siraroy, a kettle- 
rum ; see Tympanum. Cf. * Hoc timpanum, a tymbyre ; ’ 
Wright's Voc. i. 340. 

TIME, season, period, duration of life, &c. (E.) M. E. time, 
Chaucer, C.T. 35, 44. — A.S. /iww^time, Grein, ii. 534.4Icel. timi. 

4 Dan. time, 4 Swed. timme, an hour. p. The Teut. type is 
•rl-MA, Fick, iii. 1 14, closely allied to Tl-DI, tide, time, from which 
it only differs in the suffix. See Tide. Der. time, verb, cf. M. E. 
timen, to happen, A. S. getimian ; time-ly, adj., Macb. iii. 3. 7 ; time-ly, 
adv., Macb. ii. 3. 51 ; time 4 i-ness ; time-honoured, -keeper, -piece, -server, 
•table, -worn. 

TIMID, afraid, fearful. (F., -• L.) •’The timid friend;* Pope, 
Prol. to Satires, 343. [The sb. timidity Is earlier, occurring in Cot- 

C Lve.] — F. timide, * timorous ; ' Cot. Lat. timidus, full of fear. — 
t. timor, fear ; iimere, to fear; see Timorous. Der. timid-ly, ^ 


iimiditatem. 

TIMOROUS, full of fear. (L.) The Court of Love begins: 
‘ With iimerous herte ; * but this is quite a late poem. Fabyan has 
tymerousnesse, Chron. cap. 175 ; Sir T. Elyot has tymerositie. The 
Govemour, b. i. c. xxi. § o. [There is no F. timor eux!\ Coined, as if 
from Lat. adj. timorosus*, fearful, a word not used.*- Lat. timor, fear, 
p. Prob. allied to Skt. tamas, darkness ; whence tamo-bhiita, dark, in- 
volved in darkness, foolish, tamo-maya, involved in darkness, (blind) 
wrath. The Skt. tamas was one of the three qualities incident to 
creation, viz. darkness, whence proceed folly, ignorance, stupidity, 
&c. (Benfey, p. 355) ; or the Lat. timor may be directly referred to 
the root of tamas, viz. Skt. tarn, to become breathless, to be distressed, 
to become staring, immoveable (all signs of fear). — -/ TAM, to 
choke; Vedic /am, to choke. Der. timorous-ly, iimorous-ness ; (from 
same root) tim-id, in-tim-id-ate ; ten-e-br-ous, 

TIH, a silvery-white metal. (E.) M. E. tin, Chaucer, C. T. 16296. 
— A. S. tin ; * stagnum, tin,* yElfric’s Gram. (ed.Zupitza), p. 15, 1 . ii ; 
whence ‘ stagneus, tinen * as an adj., ibid.4Du. /in.4lcel. /m.4Dan. 
tin. 4 Swed. ienn. 4 G. zinn. p. All from Teut. type TINA, tin ; 
Pick, iii. 1 2 1. Possibly connected with Teut. TAINA, a rod, for 
which see Mistletoe; cf. G. zain, an ingot, a bar of metal. 
y. Quite distinct from Lat. stagnum, stannum, tin, whence V^f.ystaen, 
Com. siean, Bret, stean, Irish stan, F. etain, are all ‘borrowed ; see 
Rhys, Lectures on Welsh, Appendix C. Der. tin-foil, spelt tynfoyle 
in Levins, i. e. tin-leaf ; see Foil (2). 

TINCTURE, a shade of colour, a solution. (L.) In Shak. Two 
Gent. iv. 4. 160. Englished from Lat. tinctura, a dyeing. —Lat. tinctus, 
pp. of tingere, to tinge ; see Tinge. Der. tincture, verb. Shak. also 
has tinct, sb., a dye, Hamlet, iii. 4. 91, from pp. tinctus. 

TIND, to light or kindle. (E.) Also spelt tine. Now obsolete, 
except in prov. E. Spelt tinde in Minsheu, ed. 1627. M. E. tenden, 
Wyclif, Luke, xi. 33. — A. S. tendan, to kindle ; chiefly in comp. 
on-tendan, Exod. xxii. 6.4Dan. tande.^-S^td.tiinda.'^Goih.tandjan. 
P. These are verbs of the weak kind, from the base of a lost strong 
verb making tand^ in the pt. t., and tundans*^ (to adopt the Goth, 
spelling) in the pp. y. From the pp. of the same strong verb was 
formed E. tinder, q. v. 

TINDER, anything used for kindling fires from a spark. (E.) 
M. E. tinder, Layamon, 29267 ; more often tunder, iondre, P. Plow- 
man, B. xvii. 245. — A. S. tyndre, Wright’s Voc. i. 284 {J)e Tgne). — 
A. S. tunden *, pp. of a lost strong verb tindan *, to kindle, whence 
the weak verb tendan, to kindle ; see Tind. 4 I<^el. tundr, tinder ; cf. 
tendra, to light a fire, iandri, fire. 4 Dan. fonder. 4 Swed. tunder. 4 
G. zunder ; cf. anzunden, to kindle. 

TINE, the tooth or spike of a fork or harrow. (E.) Formerly 
tind ; cf. wood-bine for wood-bind. M. E. tind, spelt tynde, Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, A. 78 ; ‘ tyndis of harowis,* Allit. Romance of 
Alexander, 3908, 3925. — A. S. tind, pi. tindas, Salomon and Saturn, 
cd. Kemble, p. 150,1.25.41061. tindr, a spike, tooth of a rake or 
harrow. 4 Swed. tinne, the tooth of a rake. p. The same word 
as Dan. tinde, G. zinne, a pinnacle, battlement. All from Teut. base 
TEND A, a tine, Fick, iii. 114. Allied to Tooth, q.v. Cf. Skt. 
danta, a tooth ; hastin-danta, a peg to hang clothes on. Der. tin-ed. 
TINGE, to colour, dye. (L.) * Tinged with saffron ; ’ Holinshed, 
Desc. of Scotland, c. 7. The pp. form tind is in Si:)enser, Shep. Kal. 
November, 107. — Lat. tingere (pp. tinctus), to dye, stain. 4 Gk, 
riyyeiv, to wet, moisten, dye, stain. Supposed to be allied to Vedic 
Skt. tuf, to sprinkle. See Towel. Der. tinge, sb., tincture, q. v. ; 
also taint, tent (3), tint, stain, mezzo-tinto. 

TINGLE, to thrill, feel a thrilling sensation. (E.) Spelt tingil 
in Levins. M. E. tinglen. In Wyclif, i Cor. xiii. i, we have : * a 
cymbal tynkynge* where other readings are tynclynge and tinglin^e. 
Tingle is merely a weakened form of tinkle, being the frequentative 
of ting, a weakened form of tink. ‘ Cupide the king tinging a siluer 
bel;* Test, of Creseide, st. 21. ‘To ting, tinnire ; to tingil, tin- 
nirc;’ Levins. Cf. ting-tang, the saint s-bell 1 ; Halliwell) ; ' Sonner^ 
to sound, . . to ting, as a bell,* Cot. lb make one’s ears tinkle or 
tingle is to make them seem to ring ; hence, to tingle, to vibrate, to 
feel a sense of vibration as when a bell is rung. Hence ‘ bothe 
his eeris shulen tynclen;* Wyclif, i Sam. iii. ii. See Tinkle, 
Tinker. 

TINKER, a mender of kettles and pans. (E.) M. £. tinkers, 
P. Plowman, A.v. 160; B. v. 317. So called because he makes a 
tinking sound ; from M. E. tinken, to ring or tinkle. ‘ A cymbal 
tynkynge*,^ Wyclif, i Cor. xiii. 1. Of imitative origin ; cf. O. Du. 
tinge-tangen, to tingle (Hexham) ; also O. Du. tintelen, * to ring, 
tingle, or make a noise like brasse ’ (id.), where mod. Du. has tintelen 
only in the sense to tingle or sparkle. 4 Lat. tinnire, to tinkle, ring, 
tintinnum, a tinkling ; cf. F. tinier, * to ting, ring, tinkle,* Cot., whence 
les oreilles me tintent, * mine eares tingle or glow,* id. ; F. tintinf tintonp 
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* the ting of a bell/ id. Perhaps allied to Tone^ q.v, Grimm's •*Swed. tippOf * to tap, to tip, to strike gently, to touch lightly; see 
law does not necessarily apply to words so directly imitative as this. Johnson’s E. Diet. ; ^ Widegren. Allied to Tap, q. v. Der. tip^ 
TTOKIilB, to jingle. (E.) M. E. tinklen^ whence * a cymbal sb., a sli^t tap, wink, hint ; tipp^U^ q. v. 

iynclynge^* in some MSS. of Wyclif, i Cor. xiii. i. See further under TIPPET, a cape, a cape of a cloak. (L.,»Gk.) Also ieptt, as 
Tinker and Tingle. in Babees Book, ed. Furnivall, p. 301, 1. 92. M.E. tipet, UptU 

TINSEIi, gaudy ornament, showy lustre. (F.,-L.) ^Tinsill Chaucer, C.T. 33?. -A. S. tappet. *Sipla» An healf hruh tappet^' 
clothe,* Baret, ed. 1580; cf. Much Ado, iii. 4. 33. ‘Under a duke, i. e. a half-rough (?) tippet; Wright’s Voc. i. 40, col. 3 {Vestiitm 
no man to wear cloth of gold tinsel ; * Literary Remains of K. Edw. nomind). We also find A. S. tappe, a fillet or band ; • Teniae taeppan, 
VI, an. 1551-2 ; hi Trench, Select Glossary, q. v. ‘ TinseU vel dobsmeltas,* Wright’s Voc. i. 16, col. 2 ; where tappan is the 

(dictum a Gall. «*’««//«, i. scm/e//o, a sparke). It signifieth with vs, nom. plural. Not E. words, but borrowed. — Lat. tapete^ cloth, 

a stuffe or cloth made partly of silke, and partly of gold or siluer, so hangings. -■ Gk. ramjr-, stem of rdin};, a carpet, woollen rug. See 

called because it glistereth or sparkleth like starres ; * Minsheu, ed. Tape, Tabard, Tapestry. 

1627. [Minsheu's etymology is correct; the F. estincelle or itincelle TIPPIjE, to drink in small quantities, and habitually. (Scand.) 
lost its initial sound just as did the F. estiquet or itiquet, which Shak. has tippling ^ Antony, i. 4. 19. ‘ To tipple, potitare ; * Levins, 
became ticket in English.]— F. estincelle, Hincelle, *a sparke or ed. 1570. The frequentative of /ip, verb, to cause to slant, incline ; 
sparckle of fire, a twinkle, a flash;* Cot. — Lat. scintilla, a spark; thus it means to be continually inclining the drinking-glass, to be 
which seems to have been mispronounced as siincilla ; cf. F. brebis always tipping wine or beer down the throat. Cf. prov. E. tipple, to 
from Lat. ueruecem. Scintilla is dimin. from a form scinta *, a spark, tumble, to turn oVer, as is done in tumbling (Halliwell). A Scand. 
not used. Allied to Gk. amvBjp a spark. And perhaps word; still preserved in Norweg. tipla, to drink little and often, to 

allied to A. S. scinan, to shine ; see Shine. Der. tinsel, adj., ti^le (Aasen). See Tip (a). Tipsy. Der. tippUer, iippUing. 
i. e. tinsel-like; tinsel-slippered, Milton, Comus, 677. And see 'MPSY, intoxicated. (Scand.) In Shak. Mid. Nt. Dr. v. 48. 
stencil. The formation of the word is difficult to explain, but it is clearly 

TINT, a slight tinge of colour. (L.) Put for tinet, which was related to Tipple and Tip (3), q.v. It means ‘fond of tipping,* vrhsTe 
the older form of the word; Hamlet, iii. 4. 91. ‘The first scent of tip is used in the sense of tipple. Cf. prov. E. tip, a draught of 
a vessel lasts, and the tinct the wool first receives ; * Ben Jonson, liquor, tipe, to empty liquor from one vessel into another (Halliwell) ; 
Discoveries, Praccipiendi Modi. ‘ A rosy-tincted feature is heavVs top off, to tipple (Nares^ The s appears to be a verbal suffix, as in 
gold ;* Drayton, K. John to Matilda, 1 . 57. Cf. dyed; Spenser, cleanse from clean \ cf. Swed. dial, tippsd, to pat hands (in a chil- 

Shep. Kal. Nov. 107. — Lat. tincius, pp. of tingere, to tinge; see dren’s game). Cf. triclt-sy, and other words with suffix -sy, in 
Tinge. Der. tint, verb. F. Hall, Modem English, p. 372. p. Wedgwood cites Swiss 

TINY, very small. (E.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. v. 398, 2 Hen. IV, v. tips, a fuddling with drink, tipseln, to fuddle oneself, betipst, tipsy. 

I. 29, V. 3. 60, K. I.ear, iii. 2. 74, where it is always preceded by These words present a remarkable likeness, especially as the E. and 
little ; the old editions have tine or tyne. He speaks of ‘ a little Swiss words can only be cognate, and neither language can easily 
tiny boy’ (twice), *my little tiny thief,’ and ‘pretty little tiny kick- have borrowed from the other. Der. tipsi-ly, -ness. 
shaws.* The word is certainly E.; and is clearly an adj. formed TIRAlDE, a strain of censure or reproof. (F., — Ital.,—Teut.) 
with suffix -y from a sb., like ston-y, spin-y, and the like. As there is Modem.- F. tirade, *a draught, pull, . . a shooting;* Cot. Hamilton 
no sb. tine except the tine of a harrow, my explanation is that explains F. tirade by ‘ a passage, a tirade or long speech (in a play).* 
it must be formed from the sb. teen. The word is often called teeny ; The lit. sense is a drawing out, a lengthening out. — Ital. tirata, 
Halliwell give? * teeny, (1) tiny, very small. North ; and (2) fretful, a drawing, a pulling. — Ital. tirare, to pull, draw, pluck, snatch. Of 
peevish, fractious. Lane* In the latter sense, the adj. is clearly Teut. origin, like F. /iWr; see further under Tier, 
from the old sb. /tfen, anger, peevishness ; and I suppose the word to TIRE (i), to exhaust, weary, fatigue, become exhausted. (E.) 
remain the same in all its senses. * A little teeny boy ’ would, in this M. E. tiren, teorian, not a very common word. Stratmann refers us 
view, mean at first ‘a little fractious boy,’ and might afterward.s be to the Towneley Mysteries, p. 126; and to p. 5 of a Fragment 
used in the sense of ‘ little * only, and even as a term of endearment, printed by Sir Thos. Phillips, where occur the words him teorep his 
p. We have a very similar change of sense, though in the opposite m/A/=»his might is exhausted. It occurs also in the compound 
direction, in the case of pet, a dear child, spoilt child, whence aiieren, as ! ‘ gief mihte }>c ne atiere^ * »= if might (or power) fail 
pettish, peevish. 7. If this be right, the sb. teen is to be identified thee not, i. e. be not tired out ; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
with M.E. tene, used in the stronger sense of vexation or grief, as p. 29, 1 . 25. — A. S. teorian, (i) to be tired, be weary, (2) to tire, 
has been already explained ; see Teen. ^ Other suggestions are fatigue; Grein, ii. 529. p. It is remarkable that the dictionaries 
hardly worth mention ; teeny can hardly be from Dan. tynd, thin, frequently refer tire (in the sense to be weary) to A. S. tirigan, 
since thin is a well-known E. word ; nor from F. tigne, a moth, which is not quite the same thing ; .see Tire (4). That teorian is its 
Nor can I believe it to be of purely imitative origin. real equivalent, may be seen by examining the uses of teorian, 

TIP (i), the extreme top, the end. (E. ?) ‘ The tippe of a staffe ;* geteorian, and dteorian. One example may suffice. ‘ Teorode hwaejjre 

Levins. M. E. typ. Prompt, Parv. ‘Uort Jje nede until the . . strong . . wArig ))0cs weorces*» nevertheless the strong one tired, 

extremity of need, i. e. until [there be] extreme need, Ancren being weary of the work ; Exeter Book, ed. Thorpe, p, 436, Riddle Iv, 
Riwle, p. 338, 1 . 19. Prob. E., though not found in A. S. + Du. tip, 1 . lO. Confusion between teorian and tirigan is easy, because both 
tip, end, point. + Low G. tipp, tip, point ; up den Tipp van der Tied, are mere derivatives from the strong verb teran, to tear ; indeed, Leo 
in the very nick of time; Brem. Wort. + Dan. tip, tip. ^Swed. tip, considers them as identical. The orig. sense was to tear, then to 
end, point, extremity. + G. zipfel, a dimin. form. A weakened form wear out, exhaust, or to become exhausted. — -^DAR, to tear; see 
of Top, q. v. We also find feel, typpi, a lip, typpa, to tip, formed Tear. •([ Grein connects tire with Skt. das (a Vedic word), to 
from toppr, top, by vowel-change. Der. Up, verb, to place on the be exhausted. Der, tir-ed, tir-ed-ness, tire-some, Ure-some-ness. 
tip of, chiefly in the pp. Upped, as in Chaucer, C.’T. 14909. Hence TIRE (2), a head-dress; as a verb, to adorn or dress the head, 
the sb. tipped-staf, i.e. spiked or piked staff, Chaucer, C.T. 7319; and (F.,— Teut.) The examples shew that this is an abbreviation for 
hence (just as piked-st^hoct^mt pike-staff) tip-staff’, a term afterwards attire. See esp. Prompt. Parv. p. 494 : ‘ Tyre, or a-tyre of wemmene, 
applied to ‘certain officers that wait on the judge bearing a rod tipt Mundum muliebris.* Again, in Will, of Paleme, 1174, we have atir, 
with silver/ Phillips; also to other officers who took men into but in 1 . 1725 we have tir; cf. ‘in no gay (yr/ Alexander and Din- 
custody. Also tip-toe \ cf.on tiptoon^ on tip-toes, Chaucer, C.T. dimus, 883; ‘tidl o-/fr/id. 599, p. We have also the verb to 
1531 3. tire, 2 Kings, ix. 30; cf. ‘AttourA, tired, dressed, attired, decked,’ 

TIP (2), to tilt, cause to slant or lean over. (Scand.) Gen. in the Cot. The M.E. verb was atiren, whence atired, pp.. Will, of Paleme, 
phr. to tip up ^ to tilt up, or tip over ^ to overturn. It is a weakened 1228. However, the sb. appears earlier than the verb, being spelt 
form of tap, as in tip (i.e. tap) and run, a game. Thus tip up is to tilt atyr, with the sense ‘ apparel ; ’ Layamon, ^2^5, later text. 7. It 
up by giving a slight tap, or by the exercise of a slight force ; cf. tip would suffice to refer the reader to the article on Attire, if it were 
for tap (blow for blow), Bullinger’s Works, i. 283, now tit for *tat. not that some corrections are needed of the account there given; my 
From the sense of slight movement we can explain the phrase to tip chief fault is in the derivation of O. h". atirier. The M. E. verb 
the wink to make a slight movement of the eye-lid, sufficient to attiren is from O. F. attirer, better atirier, to adjust, decorate, adonm, 
warn a person; it occurs in Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi. 202. dispose; see Roquefort, and the quotation 8.v. Attire. •^O.F. 
Johnson gives : *tip, to strike lightly, to tap;* with an illustration a tire, in order; in the phr. tire a tire, in order, one after the other; 
from Swift ; * he tips me by the elbow.* Palsgrave has: ‘ I type ouer, see examples in Roquefort.— O.F. a ( — Lat. ad), to; and tire, another 
I ouerthrowe or ouerwhelme, Je renuerse.* 'Tip, a fall;* Bradford’s form of tiere, tieire, a row, rank, order; see Burguy and Roquefort. 
Works, ii. 104 (Parker Soc.). As the word tap is of F. origin Cf. Prov. tiera. ieira, a row (Bartech) ; which sometimes had the 
(borrowed from ’Teutonic) it is most probable that was borrowed sense of adornment or attire (Dies). This sb. is from O. H.G. 
directly from Scandinavian, though now only appearing in Swedish. M. H, G. ziere, G. zier, ornament ; cf. G. zieren, to adore. 
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•8. The source of O. H. G. ziari can hardly be assigned ; in form it*The sb. is in Bacon, Nat. Hist. J ~ T. tilittatioH, z tickling ; 

, Answers best to A.S. /iVr, said to mean ‘row;* but as this is a Cot, •• Jjat. titillationtm, acc. of titillatiOf a tickling, ■■ Lat* titillotvM 
very doubtful word, and Grein’s identification of it with mod. E. Uer pp. of tUillart^ to tickle. 

is probably wrong, this cannot be depended on. Kick (iii. lai) TITLARK, a kind of lark. (Scand. and £.) Lit. * small lark; 
proposes to connect it with A.S. /(r, Icel. /frr, glory; but this also see Tit and Lark. 

is doubtful. % The correction of the etymology of O. F. aiirier TITLE, an inscription set over or at the beginning of a book, a 
is due to Mr. H. Nicol ; and see Dies, s.v. Here, 0sr Quite name of distinction. (F., - L.) M.E. ////«, Chaucer, C. T. 14339 ; 
distinct from tiara, and (probably) from Her. Wyclif, John, xix. 19. - O. F. title ; mod. F, titre, by change from I 

TIRE (3), a hoop of iron that binds the fellies of wheels to- to r.— Lat. titulum, acc. of titulus, a superscription on a tomb, altar, 
gether. (F.,-Teut.?) * Tire, the ornament or dress of womens &c.; an honourable designation. Prob. connected with Gk. 

heads; also, the iron band of a cart-wheel;* Phillip, ed. 1706. honour. Ler. verb ; *7/-ed. All’s Well, iv. a. a; title-deed \ 
•The mettall [a kind of iron] is brittle and short . . such as will not title-page. Per. ii. 3. 4 ; titul-ar, from F. titulaire, * titular, having a 
seme one whit for stroke and nail to bind cart-wheels withall, title.* Cot., as if from Lat. titularis ♦, from Lat. titulare, verb, to give 
which tire indeed would [shouldj be made of the other that is a title to. Hence titular-ly, Htular-y, 
gentle and pliable; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxiv. c. 14. [Here TITLING, a small bird. (Scand.) See Tit. 
stroke strake, rim of a wheel ; see Halliwell.] p. The history TITMOUSE, a kind of small bird. (Scand. and E.) Not con- 
of the word is obscure; it seems to me that the word may be identical nected with mouse; the true pi. should be Htmouses, yet titmice is 
with Tire (a), the wheel-band being likened to a woman’s riVe. Tire usual, owing to confusion with wo«se. In Spenser, Shep. Kal., 
meant to dress or arrange ; * I tyer an egge, le accoustre ; I tyer with Nov. a6, it is spelt titmose, M. E. titmose ; spelt tytemose, Prompt, 
garmentes,* See,; Palsgrave. ^ I have no belief in Richardson’s Parv. ; titmase, Wright's Voc. i. 188, col. a ; titenvise, id. i. 165, 1 . 3. 
jest-like suggestion, that a tire is a ti-er, because it ties the wheel Compounded of tit, small, or a small bird, Icel. Httr (see Tit) ; and 
together. The M. E. te^ere or iyere nowhere occurs in this sense. A. S. mdse, a name for several kinds of small birds. p. The A. S. 
TIRE (4), to tear a prey, as is done by predatory birds. (E.) mdse occurs in ; ‘ Sigatula, frac-mdse ; Parra, col-mdse ; Parrula, 
In Shak. Venus, 56 ; 1 Hen. VI, i. i. 269. M. E. tiren, to tear a swic-mdse,* all names of birds; see Wright’s Voc. i. 6a, col. a. The 
prey, only used of vultures, &c. ; see Chaucer, Troilus, i. 768 ; tr. of a is long, as shewn by the M. E. -wo 56 . + Du. mees, a titmouse. + G. 
Boethius, b. iii. met. la, 1 . .^055.- A.S. tirigan, to provoke, vex, a titmouse ; O. H.G. mmd. y. Perhaps the orig. sense of 

irritate, Deut. xxxii. 21. ‘LacesVo, iV /yri'g^; ’ ^Elfric’s Grammar, ed. A.S. mdse was also ‘small;’ cf. Lithuan. masgas, little, small; 
Zupitza, p. 165, 1 . 12. Merely a derivative from the strong verb Nesselmann remarks that Lith. wioz or was, small, is a base occurring 
teran, to tear; and closely allied to Tire (1), q.v. See 7"ire in in a large number of words, amongst which we may note maiukas, 
Nares ; he derives it from F. Hrer, which only means to pull, not to small and pretty, mazukas strazdas, the name of a kind of thrush, 
tear, though it makes but little ultimate difference ; see Tier. Turdus itiacus. Perhaps from ^MA or^MI, to diminish ; see Minor. 

TIRE (5), a train. (F.,-Teut.) Only in ^enser, F. Q. i. 4. 35. TITTER, to giggle, laugh restrainedly. (E.) Cf. tu/itter. In 
Doubtless coined from F. Hrer, to draw; see Tirade. Practically Pope, Dunciad, iv. 276. The same as M.E. Hteren, to chatter, 
the same word as Tier, q. v. Doublet, tier, prattle, tell idle tales, whence titerere, a teller of tales, P. Plowman, 

TIRO, TYRO, a novice. (L.) Always grossly misspelt tyro. B. xx. 297. A frequentative from a base TIT, expressive of repeating 

• Tyro, a new fresh-water soldier, a novice, apprentice ; * Phillips, ed. the sound ti ti H, just as tattle expresses the repetition of ta ta ta, 
1706. In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, it appears as tyrone, evidently See further undp Tattle. Cf. Twitter. Der. sb. 

from a F. form Hron*, answering to Lat. acc. Hronem. ••h&i. tiro, TITTLE, a jot, small particle. (F., — L.) M.E. Htel, titil, used 

a recruit, novice, tiro. Root uncertain; perhaps allied to Gk. byWyclifto translate Lat. a/>6* ; Matt. v. 18 ; Luke, xvi. 17. [Really a 
rip-ijy, tender, soft, delicate, which is usually connected with rttpHv, doublet of title.'] — O. F. title, a title ; (F. litre, a title) ; also tiltre, titre, 
to rub ; see Trite. Der. Hro-cimum, a first campaign, school, ‘a tittle, a small line drawn over an abridged word, to supply letters 
apprenticeship; the title of a poem by Cowper. wanting ; also a title,’ &c. ; Cot. -Lat. tiiulum, acc. of titulus, a title, 

TISIC, phthisis. (L.,-Gk.) See Phthisis. used by Petronius in the sense of sign or token. p. In late Lat. 

TISSUE, cloth interwoven with gold or silver. (F.,— L.) M. E. titulus must have meant a mark over a word in writing, as this sense 
tissue, a ribband, Chaucer, Troil. ii. 639. -F. Hssu, ‘a bawdrick, api>ears again in Span, tilde. Port, til, a stroke over a letter such as 
ribbon, fillet, or head-band of woven sluffe;’ Cot. Also Hssu,m., the mark over Span, w; also in the Catalan Wallachian /tV/e, 
tissue, f., ‘woven, plaited, interlaced ;’ id. Tissu was the old pp. of a mark of an accent, cited W Diez, s.v. tilde. The latter forms are 
tistre (mod. F. tisser), to weave. — Lat. texere, to weave ; see Text, unmistakeably Latin. Sec Title. ^ Not allied to tit, 

TIT, a small horse or child. (Scand.) * The ri/s are little worth ; * TITTLE-TATTLE, prattle. (E.) See Wint. Tale, iv,4. 248. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Metam. ix. 14; where tit means ‘a little girl.* A reduplicated form of tattle. Note the use of titelere, also spelt 

• A little tit* a small horse ; Holinshed, Desc. of Ireland, c. ii (R.) titerere. a prattler, P. Plowman, B. xx. 297. See Tattle and 

— Icel. Httr, a tit, bird (now obsolete) ; the dimin. Hilingr, a sparrow. Twaddle. 

is still in use ; Norweg. Hta, a little bird (Aasen). The orig. sense TO, in the direction of, as far as. (E.) M. E. to, Chaucer, C. T, 
is merely something small; cf. prov. E. titty, small; Hddy-wren, 16; and, assign of the gerund, 13,17; it is now considered as the 
a wren (Halliwell). Perhaps orig. a term of endearment ; cf. Teat, sign of the inhn. mood, the gerundial use being lost. — A. S. t6. prep. ; 
Der. tit-ling, a sparrow, from Icel. Htlingr, as above, with double also as sign of the genmd as distinct from the infin. mood ; Grein, ii, 
dimin. suffix -l-ing. Also titdark, q. v., tit-mouse, q. v. 536-542. +Du. toe.+G. zu ; M. H. G. zuo, ze ; O, H. G. za, ze, zi, zuo, 

TIT EOR TAT, blow for blow. (Scand.) A corruption of tip -f- Goth, du (where the occurrence of d for t is exceptional).-f>Russ. 
/or tap, where ^ is a slight tap ; Bullinger's Works, i. 383 (Parker do, to, up to. Supposed to be further related to Lat. -do as appear- 
Society). See Tip (a). ing in O. Lat. endo, indu (see in in White) ; also to Gk. Se, towards, 

TITAN, the sun-god. (L.,-Gk.) In Shak. Rom. ii. 3. 4; &c.— as in oUSv-Se, homewards; see Curtius, i. aSo. Perhaps also to 
Lat. Titan, Titanus ; whence Titani, descendants of Titan, giants.— O. Irish do, tp ; O. Welsh di (mod. W. 1), to ; W. dy- as a prefix ; see 
Gk. Ttrdv, the sun-god, brother of Helios. + Skt. Hthd, fire ; in the Rhys, Lectures on W. Philology. Doublet, too, q.v. And see 
diet, by Bdhtlingk and Roth, iii. 327. — y TITH, to bum. Der. to- (2), to-ward, to-day, to-night. 

titan-ic, i. e. gigantic. TO-, prefix, in twain, asunder, to pieces. (E.) Retained in the phr. 

TITHE, a tenth part, the tenth of the produce as offered to the all to-brake - utterly broke asunder. Judges, ix. 53. With regard to 
cleigy. (E.) M.E. tithe, Chaucer, C. T. 541. The proper sense is the dispute as to whether it should be printed all to-brake or all-to 

• tenth ; * hence tenth part. Another spelling is tethe, as in ‘ the brake, it is quite certain that only the former is etymologically correct, 

best’- the tenth commandment. Will, of Shoreham, p. loi, 1. 1. though it may be admitted that the phrase was already so ill 

— A.S. ted^a, tenth, Grein, ii. 536. Hence tedthung, a tith-ing, a understood in the Tudor ^riod that such a mistaken use as all-to 

tithe ; ‘ he sealde him W te^unge qf eallum 64 m ))ingum * — he gave brake was possible, though it is charitable to give our translators the 
him the tithe of all the possessions, Gen. xiv. 30. The A. S. tedfSa benefit of the doubt. It is purely a question of chronology. At 
stands for teonfia, formed with suffix -“Sa from tedn, ten ; see Ten. first the prefix to- was used without all; later, o// was often added 
The loss of n before '6 occurs again in tooth, other. See. We also as well, not only before the prefix to-, but before the prefixes /or- and 
have ten-th, in which n is retained ; so that tenth and tithe are hi- also ; next, all was considered as in some way belonging to to, 
doublets, Cf. Icel. tiund, tenth, tithe; see Deoimal. Der. tithe, as if all-to were short for altogether (which it is not), and con- 
verb, M.E. tithen, tethen, P. Plowman, C. xiv. 73, A.S. tediSian, Matt, sequently all-to appeared as a sort of adverb, and was considered as 
xxiii. 33 ; tith-er, Chaucer, C. T. 6894 ; tith-ing, M. E. tething, a such, apparently, by Surrey and Latimer. It would be difficult to 
district containing ten families, Rob. of Glouc. p. 267. 1 . 3. find any clear example of this latest use before a.d, 1500. To prove 

TITILLATIuN, a tickling.^ (F., — L.) [’The verb titillate is in the above statements, it would be easy to fill several pages with 
much later use ; cf. * titillating dust,* Pope, Rape of the Lock, v. ^^.] ^hundreds of examples. I select a few. 1. A.S. td-, prefix ; appearing 
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in tS-htran, to bear apart, remove; id-hersian^ to burst asunder Wheatley *s Introduction to Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour. 
t6<4>ldwant to blow asunoer, dissipate ; td-hrecan, to break asunder ; and Harrison fixes on 1 573 as the date when the smoking of tobacco be- 
in nearlyy?/i> other verbs, for which see Grein.ii. 54 2-549. We may came general in England. Cotgravc mentions tobacco, s.v. iWco- 
particularly note *heora setlu he « he brake in pieces their /war. -Span, tahaco, tobacco. Mahn (in Webster) derives this from 

seats, Matt. xxi. la. 2. M. E. to-, prefix ; appearing m toheatan, the [West] Indian tabaco, the tube or pipe in which the Indians or 
to beat in pieces, tobitcn, to bite in pieces, tobnkcn, to break in Caribbees smoked the plant, transferred by the Spaniards to the herb 
pieces; and in nearly a hundred other verbs; for which see Strat- itself. Clavigero, in his Conquest of Mexico (E. transl. i. 430), says; 
mann*s Diet., 3rd. ed., pp. 565-568. We may particularly note ‘ al his ‘ tahaeo is a word taken from the Haitine language,* i. e. the language 
bondes he to-hrah for ioye * — all his bonds he brake in twain for joy ; spoken in the island of Hayti or St. Domingo. Der. tobacco-n-ist. 
Will, of Paleme, 3236. It should also be observed that most verbal a coined word, orig. used, not of the seller (as now), but of the 
prefixes (such as for-, be-) were usually written apart from the verb smoker of tobacco ; see examples in Trench, Select Glossary ; 
m old MSS. ; ignorance of this fact has misled many. Good ex- tobacco-pipe. 

amples of the addition of al as an intensive, meaning * wholly,* are TOCSIN, an alarm-bell, or the sound of it. (F., — Teut. and L.) 
the following. ‘ [He] al to-tare his a-tir );at he to-tere mijt ; * Will. Added by Todd to Johnson. He quotes : ‘ The priests went up into 
of Paleme, 3884 ; * al for-waked * — entirely worn out with lying the steeple, and rang the bells backward, which they call tocksaine, 
awake, id. 785 ; *al bi-weped for wo '-all covered with tears for wo. whereupon the people . . flocked together;’ Fulke, Answer to P. 
id. 661 ; *0/ is to-brosten thilke regioun,* Chaucer, C. T. 2759 ; * he Frarine (1580), p. 52. — O. F. toquesing, ‘ an allarum bell, or the ring- 
suld be soyne tofruschit a/ * « he would soon be dashed in pieces, ing thereof ; ’ Cot* Mod. F. twsin (see Littre). — F. toquer, * to clap, 
Barbour, Bruce, x. 597. The last instance is particularly instruc- knock, hit,* Cot. ; and O. F. sing, * a. sign, mark, , . also a bell or 
tive, as al follows the pp., instead of preceding. 3 . All-to or al-to, the sound of a bell, whence tocsin^, an alarum bell;’ id. Thus it 
when (perhaps! misunderstood. * To-day redy ripe, to-morowe means * a striking of the signal-bell.* p. The F. /071/ffr is another 
all-to-shaken;* Surrey, Sonnet 9, last line. ‘We be fallen into the form of toucher, to touch; see Touch. The O. F. hing, mod. F. 
dirt, and be dH-to-dirtied ;* Latimer, Remains, p. 397 (Parker Soc.) signe, is from Lat. signum, a mark, hence a signal, signal-bell; see 
‘ Smiling speakers . . love and all-to love him ; ^ Latimer, Sermons, 8ig^. Thus tocsin » touch-sign. See Tucket, 
p. 289. The last instance is a clear one. Spenser has all to-torne, TOD, a bush ; a certain measure of wool ; a fox. (Scand.) * An 
F.Q. v. 9. io,and<i// /o-toorntf in thesame stanza ; fl// F. Q. iv. yule iodde,* an ivy-bush; Spenser, Shep. Kal., March, 67. ‘Wulle 
7. 8. Milton has all-to-ruffled. Comas, 380 ; this is a very late example, is bought by the sacke, by the tod, by the stone ; * Arnold’s Chron. 
B. Etymologically, the A. S. to- is cognate with O. Fries, to-, te-; ed. x8i i, p. 191. Palsgrave has ‘ Todde of woll *s=r tod of wool ; and 
O. H. G. zar-, zer-, za-, ze-, zi- ; mod. G. zer-, as in zerbreehen, to ‘ tode of cnese * — tod of cheese. See Nares. Tod, a fox, occurs in 
break in pieces, pt. t. zerbrach{^to-brake). The Goth, form is dis- (by Ben Jonson, Pan’s Anniversary, hymn 4 ; and see Jamieson’s Sc. Diet, 
the same exceptional occurrence of d for t as is seen in Goth, du — The fox is supposed to be so named from his bushy tail. — Icel. toddi 
E. to), as seen in dis-iairan, to tear asunder, burst, Mark, ii. 22. (nearly obsolete), a tod of wool ; a bit, a piece.-f G. zotte, zote, a tuft 
Luke, v. 37. The Lat. form is also dis- (by the regular sound- of hair hanging together, a rag, anything shaggy. Origin uncertain ; 
shifting), standing for an older form dvis, from duo, to ; so also Gk. cf. Fick, iii. 1 13. 

8i-, only used in the sense of ‘ double.’ Thus the prefix to- is con- TODAY, this day. (E.) Compounded of to, prep., and day. The 
nected with E. two, and had the orig. sense of ‘ into two parts,’ or etymology is obscured by the disuse of the prep, to in the old sense 
• in twain ; * hence, * in pieces * or ‘ asunder.’ See Dis-, Di-, and of ‘ for ; ’ thus to day = for the day ; to night « for the night ; &c. 
Two ; and see note to All. Stratmann cites me ches him to kings =* people chose him for king, 

TO- (2), prefix, to. (E.) Besides the prefix to- (» in twain) dis- Rob.of Glouc. p. 302 ; yeuen to wiue^ to give to wife, Chaucer, C, T. 
cussed above, we also have the prep, to in composition in some verbs, 1862. See particularly the article on A. S. t6 in Grein, p. 540 : he 
&c. Of these compounds, we still use to-ward, q. v. Others are gives examples of tu deege, for the day, today; t6 deege '^issum, for 
obsolete ; the chief are (he sbs. tocume, advent, toflight, a refuge, this day, today ; t6 midre nihte, to or at midnight ; t6 morgene = for 
tohope, hope, toname, a nick-name; and the verb tone^hen, to ap- the mom, to-morrow. Hence our to-day, to-morrow, to-night, and 
proach, WycUf, Judith, xiv. 14. See Stratmann. And see to-day. prov. E. to year, i. e. for the present year, this year. ^ To explain 
TOAD, an amphibious reptile. (£.) M. E. tode; spelt toode, /o as a conation of the is a gross error. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 495 ; tade, Pricke of Conscience, 6900. — A. S. TODDXilB, to walk unsteadily, as a child. (E.) Given as a 
tddige ; * Buffo, tddige,* Wright’s Vocab. i. 24. Also tddie, id. i. 78. Northern word by Todd, in his additions to Johnson. The same as 
Root unknown. I he Dan. tudse, Swed. tdssa, a toad, must be from Lowl. Sc. tottle, to walk with short steps ; Jamieson. Further, tottle 
a different root. Der. tad-pole, q. v. ; also toadstool, spelt todestoole, is the same as totter, the frequentative suffixes -le and -er being equi- 
Spenser, Shep. Kal., Dec. 69 ; toad-flax ; toad-eater, formerly an valent ; see Totter. + Swed. tulta, to toddle ; the spelling with / is 
assistant to a mountebank (see Wedgwood, and N. and Q. 3rd S. i. duly explained s. v. totter. And cf. G. zotieln, to toddle, though 
1 28, 176, 236, 276, v. 142), now shortened to toady ; toad-stone. Sir T. probably formed in another way. 

Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 13, § 3. TODDY, a mixture of spirits. (Hindustani.) * The toddy-tree is 

TOAST (i), bread scorched before the fire. (F., — L.) M.E. not unlike the date or palm Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 29 (R.) — 
tost, toost, whence the verb tosten, t6 toast ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 497. Hindustani taxi, tddi, ‘vulgarly toddy, the juice or sap of the palmyra- 
— O. F. tostie, ‘ a toast of bread ; * marked as a Picard word in Cot- tree and of the cocoa-nut [which] when allowed to stand . . becomes 
grave. — Lat. tosta, fem. of tostus, pp. of torrere, to parch ; see Tor- a fiery and highly intoxicating spirit ; ’ H. H. Wilson, Glossary of 
rid. Cf. Span, tostar, torrar, to toast, iostada, a toast, slice of Indian Terms, p. 510, — Hind, far, ‘a palm-tree, most appropriate 
toasted bread ; Port, tostado, toasted, tostar, torrar, to toast. Der. to the Palmyra, from the stem of which the juice is extracted which 

/oasf, verb ; foasZ-er, roas/-mg-tron, K. John, iv. 3. 99. becomes toddy;' id. Cf. Pers. tdr, ‘a species of palm-tree from 

TOAST (2), a person whose health is drunk. (F., — L.) It was which an intoxicating liquor, toddy, is extracted ; ’ Rich. Diet. p. 353. 
formerly usual to put toasted bread in liquor ; see Shak. Merry The r in the Hind, word has a peculiar sound, which has come to be 
Wives, iii. 5. 33. The story of the origin of the present use of the r^resented by d in Engli^. 

word is given in the Tatler, no. 24, June 4, 1709. ‘ Many wits of the TOD, one of the five small members at the end of the foot. (E.) 
last age will assert that the word, in its present sense, was known M. E. too, pi. toon, Chaucer, C. T. 14868. — A. S. td, pi. tdn or taan, 
among them in their youth, and had its rise from an accident at the Laws of iEthelbirht. %% 70, 71, 72, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 20. 
town of Bath, in the reign of king Charles the Second. It happened This is a contracted form, standing for /aAe.+Du. /e^.+Icel. td, pi. 
that, on a public day, a celebrated beauty of those times was in the teer. + Dan. taa, pi. taaer. 4. Swed. td. + G. zehe ; O. H. G. zehd, a 
Cross Bath, and one of the crowd of her admirers took a glass of the toe, also a finger. 0. All from Teut. type TAIHA, Fick, iii. 1 2 1 ; 
water in which the fair one stood, and drank her health to the com- orig. used of the finger ; from Teut. base TIH (Aryan DIK). — 
pany. There was in the place a gay fellow half fuddled, who offered ^ DAK, perhaps ‘ to take,’ rather than ‘ to shew ; * see note to 
to jump in, and swore, though he liked not the liquor, he would have Digit, which is a cognate word, Distinct from toe in mistletoe, 
the toast. He was opposed in his resolution ; yet this whim gave Der. to-e d, having toes, 
foundation to the present honour which is done to the lady we men- TOPT, a form of Tuft (2), q. v. 

tion in our liquors, who has ever since been called a toast* Whether TOGA, the mantle of a Roman citizen. (L.) Whether /o^e»toga 

the story be true or not, it may be seen that a toast, i. e. a health, really occurs in Shakespeare is doubtful. Phillips gives it in his 
easily took its name from being the usual accompaniment to liquor. Diet Lat. toga, a kind of mantle, lit. a covering. •• Lat. tegere, to 
t%p. in loving-cups, 8cc. Der. toast, vb. ; toast-master, the announcer cover ; see Tegument. 

of toasts at a public dinner. TOGETHDB, in the same place, at the same time. (E.) M. E. 

^TOBACCO, a narcotic plant. (Span., « Hayti.) Formerly spelt to-gedere, io-gedre, to-gidere, P. Plowman, B. prol, 46 ; togideres, id. 
tobacco, Ben Jonson, Every Man, i. 4 (last speech). See remarks in^xvi. 80. We even find the compound altogedere as early as in the 
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Ancren Riwle. p. 320, 1 . 25. For the spelling with d, cf. M. U^/ader^ 
a father, moder^ a mother. — A. S. t 6 -g<Bdre ; together, Grein, 

11. 544. — A. S. t 6 t to ; and gador, together, Grein, i. 491 ; see further 
under Gather. Ber. al^togtther, 

TOIL (1), labour, fatigue; as a verb, to labour. (F..-»Teut.?) 
M. £. toil; the dat. toile, in Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, i8oa, means 
a tussle or struggle. * And whan these com on ther was so grete toile 
and rumour of noyse that wonder it was to heere, and therwith aroos 
so grete a duste Merlin, ed. Wheatley, p. 393, 1 . i. Thus the old 
sense was rather turmoil or disturbance than labour ; the sense of 
labour may have been imported by confusion with M. £. tuUen^ a form 
of tilien, to till (P. Plowman, B. vii. a). p. As to the verb /ot 7 «», 
its meaning was also different from that of mod. E. toil. We find: 

* reuliche toy/ed to and fro *■: ruefully pulled or tugged to and fro. 
Debate between Body and Soul, 1 . 368, in Matzner, Sprachproben. i. 
100. Also: *tore and toyUd* tom and pulled about or spoilt. 
Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 143, 1 . 373 * It may have 
its present meaning in P. Plowman’s Crede, 742, where it is joined 
witn tylym, to till. We may also note Lowland Sc. toil (Jamie- 
son); and perhaps Sc. tuihie, tuilyie, a quarrel, broil, struggle, is 
closely related, as well as tuhe, to harass, occurring in Barbour’s 
Bruce; iv. 15a, where the Edinb. MS. has the pp. toihit. y. The 
origin seems to be found in O. F. touiller, * filthily to mix or mingle, 
confound or shuffle together ; to intangle, trouble, or pester by scurvy 
medling, also to bedirt, begrime, besmear, smeech, beray;* Cot. 
The origin of this F. word is very obscure ; if we may take the senses 
of the M. £. word as a guide, perhaps we may derive it from an un- 
recorded frequentative form of O. H. G. zucchen (G. zuehen), to 
twitch, pull quickly, or from closely related forms such as zocchdn, to 
pull, tear, snatch away, zogm, to tear, pull, pluck ; all of these are 
derivatives from O. H. G. ziaAan, zihan (G. ziehen\ to pull. These 
words are related to E. Tow (1), q. v. 8. If this be right, the orig. 
sense of toil was to keep on pulling about, to harass ; which is pre- 
cisely the sense found. [Burguy connects O. F. touiller with toaille^ 
a towel ; but it does not seem likely that it would then mean ‘ to 
soil ; ’ it would rather mean to wipe clean. As to this F. toaille^ see 
Towel.] ^ The usual etymology of toil is from O. Du. tuylen^ 
‘to till, or to manure lands,’ Hexham; cf. tuyl, sb., ‘tilling or 
manuring of lands,’ id. ; but it seems impossible to explain the senses of 
M. £. toilen from this source only. Der. toil’some, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 

12. 29; toil^some-ness. 

TOIL (2), a net or snare. (F., — L.) In Hamlet, iii. 2. 362. The 
pi. toyles is in Spenser, Astrophel, 97. — F. toile, ‘cloth, linen cloth, 
also, a staulking-horse of cloth; toile de araigne, a cob-web; pi. 
toiles, toils, or a hay to inclose or intangle wild beasts in; * Cot.— 
Lat. tSla, a web, thing woven; put for /ejp-/a — Lat. texere, to 
weave ; see Text. Der. ioil-et (below). 

TOILET, TOILETTE, a small cloth on a dressing-table; 
hence, a dressing-table, or the operation of dressing. (F., — L.) 

• Toilet, a kind of table-cloth, . . made of fine linnen, &c. spread upon 
a table . . . where persons of quality dress themselves ; a dressing- 
cloth;* Phillips, ed. 1706. Spelt toylet in Cotgrave. — F. toilette, ‘a 
toylet, the stuff which drapers lap about their cloths, also a bag to 
put nightgowns in ; * Cot. Dimin. of toile, cloth ; see Toll (2). 

TOS*T, a clearing. (Scand.) See Toom. 

TOIBS, a French measure of length. (F., — L.) It contains 6 feet, 
and a little over 4^ inches. — F. toke, * a fadome, a measure contain- 
ing six feet in length ;* Cot. Cf. Ital. tesa, a stretching. — Lat. tensa, 
fern, of pp. of tendere, to stretch. See Tense (2). 

TOKAY, a white wine. (Hungary.) Mentioned in Townson’s 
Travels in Hungary ; see quotation in Todd’s Johnson. So named 
from Tokay, a town in Hungary, at some distance E.N.E. from 
Pesth. 

TOKEN, a mark, siOT, memorial, coin. (E.) M.E. token, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13289. The 0 answers to A.S. d, as usual. — A. S. 
tdeen, tden, a very common word; Grein, ii. 520. — A.S. tedk (for 
tdh), pt. t. of tihan, usually tedn, to accuse, criminate, the orig. sense 
being to indicate, point out (hence point out as guilty) ; Grein, ii. 
532. + Du. teeken, a sign, mark, token, miracle. 4 * Icel. tdkn, teikn. 
+ Dan. tegn. + Swed. teeken, 4 * G. zeichen, + Goth, taikns, All 
from Teut. base TIH (A^an DIK) ; from ^ DIK, to shew, whence 
also Lat. in-dic-are, to point out, A. S. tihan, Goth, gateihan, to shew, 
G. zeigen, to shew, zeihen, to accuse. See Teach and Diction. Der. 
hedoken. From the same root are ad-dict, in-dic-ate, in-dex, &c. ; see 
under dictio n. 

TOLEBATE, to bear, endure, put up with. (L.) ‘ To tollerate 
those thinges ;* Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. 14, § 4.— Lat. 
toleratus, pp. of lolerare, to endure; allied to tollere, to lift, bear.— 
VTAR, TAL,to lift, bear; cf, Skt. tul, to lift, Gk. rKrjvai, to suffer, 
A. S. >ohaa, to endure, L. lotus, pp. (for tlatus*). See l^ole (a). 
Der. tolerable, from F. tolerdble, ‘tollerable,* Cot., from Lat. toler^^ 


^ ahilis, that can be endured ; toier^abUy, toler-ahli-ness ; toUr-aUion, from 
F. toleration, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 16th cent. (Littrd), 
from Lat. acc. tolerationem, endurance ; toler-ance, from F. tolerance, 

* tolleration, sufferance,* Cot., from Lat. toleranHa, suffrance ; toUr^ant, 
from the stem of the pres. part, of tderare. From the same root 
are adlas, tal-ent, exdol ; e^late, cd^late, di-late, obviate, predate, pror> 
late, redate, trans-late, leeis-late, ab-lai-ive, super-latdve, 

TOIiL (i), a tax for the privilege to use a road or sell goods in a 
market. (E.) M. £. td, tribute, Wyclif, Rom. xiii. 7. — A. S. toll. 
Matt. xvii. 25. + Du. tol. 4 * Icel. tollr, -f Dan. told (for toll). 4 
Swed. lull, 4 G. 20//. p. All from Teut. type TOLA (or per- 
haps TOL-NA), a toll; Fick, iii. lao. Probably alliea to 

tale, in the old sense of numl^r, numeration ; from the telling or 
counting of the tribute ; see Tale. Cf. A.S. talian, to reckon esteem. 
y. If the word be Teutonic, as it seems to be, this is a satisfactory 
solution ; much more so than that which supposes toll to be a violent 
corruption of Low Lat. teloneum, Lat. telonium, from Gk. rthdn'tov, a 
toll-house. The A. S. has tolsetl, i.e. toll-settle, as the equivalent of 
Low Lat. teloneum, in a gloss ; Wright’s Voc. i. 60, col. 2, shewing 
that toll and teloneum are not quite the same thing. ^ The Gk. 
rtXdrtfiov is from rfXor, a tax, toll, allied to Lat. tollere, to take, and 
Gk,rdXavTov (see Talent); a distinct word from rlKos, with the 
sense of end (see Term). Der. toll, verb, M. E. toilen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 564 ; toll'-er, M. £. tollere, P. Plowman, B. prol. 220 ; id-booth, 
M. E. tolbothe, Wyclif, Matt. ix. 9 ; toll-bar, -gate, -house, 

TOLL (2), to pull a large bell ; to sound as a bell. (E.) We now 
say ‘ a bell tolls,* i. e. sounds, but the old usage was ‘ to toll a bell,* 
i. e. to pull it, set it ringing, as in Minsheu, Skinner, and Phillips. 
The latter explains to toll a bell by * to ring a bell after a particular 
manner.’ It is remarkable that the sense of ‘ sound ’ occurs as early 
as in Shakespeare, who has, ‘ the clocks do toll ; ’ Hen. V, chorus to 
act iv. 1 . 15. Yet we may be satisfied that the present word, which 
has given some trouble to etymologists, is rightly explained by 
Nares, Todd, and Wedgwood, who take toll to be the M. E. toilen, 
to pull, entice, draw, and Wedgwood adds: ‘To toll the bells is 
when they ring slowly to invite the people into church.* The double 
sense of toll is remarkably shewn by two quotations given by 
Richardson from Dryden, Duke of Guise, Act iv : * Some crowd the 
spires, but most the hallow’d bells And softly toll for souls departing 
knells ; * and again : ‘ When hollow murmurs of the evening-bells 
Dismiss the sleepy swains, and toll them [invite them] to their cells.* 
Minsheu has : ‘ To toll a bell,’ and ‘ to toile, draw on or entice.* See 
examples in Nares and Todd. p. M.E. tdlen. * Tollyn, or 

mevyn, or steryn to doon, Incito, provoco, excito ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 

* Tollare, or styrare to do goode or badde, Excitator, instigator ; * id. 
‘[He] tollyd [drew] hys oune wyf away;* Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 
305a. ‘This tolleth him touward thee this draws him towards 
you; Ancren Riwle, p. 290, 1 . 5. There is a long note on this 
curious word, with numerous examples, in St. Marharete, ed. Cock- 
ayne, p. no ; the oldest sense seems to be to coax or fondle, entice, 
draw towards one. y. All is clear so far ; but the origin of M. E. 
toilen is obscure ; Mr. Cockayne supposes it to answer to Icel. "^ukla, 
to grope for, feel, touch, handle. We may rather suppose it to be 
nearly related to A. S. fortyllan, to allure, Grein, i. 332 ; cf. M. £. 
tullen, to entice, lure, Chaucer, C.'T. 4132. See Till (3). 

TOLU, a kind of resin. (S. America.) Also called Tolu bdsam or 
balsam of Tolu, Said to named from Tolu, a place on the N. W. 
coast of New Granada, in S. America. 

TOM, a pet name for Thomas. (L., — Gk., — Heb.) Spelt Tkomme, 
P. Plowman, B. v. 28. — Lat. J*homas. — Gk. Ow/Ltar, Matt. x. 3. From 
the Heb. thoma, a twin ; Smith’s Diet, of the Bible. This is why 
Thomas was also called Didymus ; from Gk. bidvfios, a twin. Der. 
tom-boy, tom-cat, tom-tit, 

TOMAHAWK, a light war-hatchet of the N. American Indians. 
(W. Indian.) Modem. From the Algonkin tomehagen, Mohegan 
tumnahegan, Delaware tamoihecan, a war-hatchet (Webster). 
TOMATO, a kind of fruit, a love-apple. (Span., — Mexican?) 
Modem. From Span, (and Port.) tomate, a tomato ; we probably 
used final o for e because o is so common an ending in Spanish. 
Borrowed from some American language ; according to Littre, from 
Mexican tomatl. It is a native of South America. 

TOMB, a grave, vault for the dead. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. 
toumbe, tombe, Chaucer, C. T. 10832 ; tumbe, Layamon, 6080, later 
text.— O. Fh tumbe ; F. tombe, * a tombe ; * Cot.— Lat. tumba, a tomb 
(White). — Gk. rd/i 0 a*, put for the common form Tii/i$os, a tomb, 
sepulchre; properly a burial-mound. Prob. allied to Lat. tumulue 
(Curtius, ii. 139) ; see Tumulus. Der. tomb-less. Hen. V, i. 

2^ ; tomb-stone ; en-tomb, 

TOMBOY, a rude girl. (L., - Gk., - Heb. ; and O, Low G.) In 
Shak. Cymb. i. 6. 122. From Tom and Boy. ^ So also 
tom-cat, tom-titf tom-fboh 
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TOMS, a volume of a book. (F.,— L., « Gk.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674; in Cotgrave.—F. tome, *a tome, or volume;' Cot. -• 
Xj&t tomum, acc. of tomus, a volume. Gk. a section ; hence, 
a volume. From the stem of Gk. W/i-vciv, to cut. » ^ TAM or TAN, 
to cut (Fick, i. 594) ; whence Lat. tondere, to shear ; see Tonsure. 
Der. (from same root) adorn, eadom^o^iogy, €pi'tom^, 

litho^tomry, pklebo^tom-y, zoo-tom-y, 

TOMOKROW, on the morrow, on the mom succeeding this one. 
(E.) M.E. to morwe, P. Plowman, B. ii. 43. From to, prep., with the 
sense of ‘for* or 'on'; and morwe, morrow. So also A.S. /d merigen, 
iElfric's Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 346, 1 . la. See Today and 
Morrow. 

TOMTIT, a small bird. (L.,*Gk..-.Heb. ; and Scand.) In the 
Tatler, no. 112; Dec. 37, 1709. From Tom and Tit, q.v. 

TOIT, TUN, a large barrel ; 4 hogsheads ; 30 hundredweight. 
(L.) We use ton for a weight ; and tun for a cask ; but the word is 
all one. Properly a large barrel, hence, the contents of a large 
barrel; and hence, a heavy weight. M.E. tonne, Chaucer, C. T. 
3892. -i A. S. tunne, a barrel ; * Cupa, tunned Wright’s Voc. i. 24, col. 
3 ; the pi. tunnan is in the A. S. Chron. an. 85 a. We find also Du. 
ton, a tun ; Icel. and Swed. tunna, Dan. tbnde, a tun, cask ; G. tonne, 
a cask, also a heavy weight ; Low Lat. tunna, tonna, whence F. 
eau, ‘a tun,* Cot. Also Irish and Gael, tunna, Irish tonna, W. 
tynell, a tun, barrel. p. The common form is TUNNA or 
TONNA ; and the word is not Teutonic, the G. form being tonne 
(not zonne) ; neither is it Celtic, being so widely spread ; moreover, 
the orig. sense is ‘ cask.* All the forms appear to be from the Low 
Lat. tunna, a cask ; we find it written tunne, and considered as a 
Latin word, in the Cassel Glossary of the 9th century ; see Bartsch, 
Chrest. Franc, col. a, 1 . 15. It is generally supposed to be related 
to Lat. tina, tinia, or tinum, a wine-vessel, cask ; see Diez. Root 
unknown. Der. tonn^age, a coined word ; tunn-el, q. v. Doublet, 
/w«, q. V. 

TONE, the sound emitted by a stretched string, the character of 
a sound, quality of voice. (F., L., — Gk.) Spelt toone in Levins. 

In Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 11 a. — F. ton, ‘a tune or sound Cot. — Lat. 
tonum, acc. of tonus, a sound. — Gk. r6vos, a thing stretched, a rope, 
sinew, tone, note ; from the sound of a stretched string. — y* TAN, to 
stretch; Skt. tan, to stretch, Gk. reivnv, to stretch; see Tend (i). 
Der. tone, vb. ; tou’-ed ; tondc, increasing the tone or giving vigour, a 
late word, from Gk. rovinbi, relating to stretching. Also adondc, 
harydone, mono^ione, oxy-tone, semi-tone. Doublet, tune, q. v. 

TONOS, an instrument consisting of two jointed bars of metal, 
used for holding and lifting. (E.) In Spenser, F. Q. iv. 5. 44. But 
earlier, the singular form tonge or tange is usual. M. £. tange, tonge. 
‘ Thu twengst j>armid so do^ a tonge ’ « thou twingest therewith as 
doth a long; Owl and Nightingale, 156. — A.S. tange', ‘ Forceps, 
Wright’s Voc. i. 86, 1 . 20. Also spelt tang, Ailfric’s Grammar, 
ed. Zupitza, p. 67, 1 . 3.+I)u. tang, a pair of tongs or pincers.+Icel. 
tong (pi. tangir). + Dan. tang. + Swed. tdng. -pG. zange. p. All 
from Teut. type TANGA, with the sense * a biter * or ‘ nipper; ’ cf. 

E. nippers, pincers (Fick, iii. 1 16). From the base TANG, nasalised 
form of TAH (Aryan DAK), to bite. - VDAK, to bite ; cf. Gk. 
bcuc^vtiv, to bile, Skt. damp, dap, to bite, safhdashta, pressed together, 
tight, damfa, a tooth, dam^aka, a crab (a pincher). In particular, 
cf. O. H. G. zanga, a pair of tongs, with O. H. G. zanger, biting, 
pinching. See Tang (i). 

TONGUFi, the fleshy organ in the mouth, used in tasting, swal- 
lowing, and speech. (E.) The spelling with final -wc looks lijce a 
parody upon F. lan^ue ; a far belter spelling is tong, as in Spenser, 

F. Q., introd. to b. 1. st. 2. M. E. tunge, tonge, Chaucer, C. T. 267 
(or 265). — A. S. tunge, a tongue, Luke, i. 64.+ Du. tong.+Icel. and 
Swed. tunga. + Dan. tunge. -f* G. zunge, O. H. G. zunea. + Goth. 
tuggo («/«ngo). p. All from Teut. type TONGA, hick, iii. 123. 
Further related toO. Lat. dingua, Lat. lingua (whence F. langue), the 
tongue ; Irish and Gael, teanga, the tongue, a language, put for an 
older form denga*, the initial letter being Jiardened ; whence the 
European forms DANGHWA, DANGHU are inferred ; Fick, i. 
613. It is further supposed that Skt.^iAvd, Vedic juhu, the tongue, 
are related, since jtAvd might stand for dihvd or dahvd ; and that the 
form of the root is DAGH, the meaning being uncertain. Der. 
tongue, vb., Cjmb. v. 4. 148 ; tongu^ed ; ton^e-less. Rich. II, i. 1. 105 ; 
tongue-tied, Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 104, From the same root are lingu-al, 
lir^d>, loMu-age. 

TONIC, strengthening. (Gk.) See Tone. 

TONIGHT, fliis night. (E.) See Today. 

TONSHi, one of two glands at the root of the tongue. (F.,— L.) 
‘ Tonsils or almonds in the mouth ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiv. c. 
7. § I. — F. tonsille ; tonsilles, pi., * certain kernels at the root of the 
tongue;* Cot. — Lat. tonsilla, a sharp pointed pole stuck in the 
ground to fasten vessels to the shore pi. tonsilla, the tonsils. The 


reason for the name is not obvious. Tonsilla is the dimin. of tonsa^ 
an oar. Origin uncertain. 

TONSUHjEI, a clipping of the hair, esp. the corona of hair worn 
by Romish priests. (F., - L.) M. E. tonsure, Gower, C. A. iii. api, 
1 . 30 . — F. tonsure, *a sheering, clipping, the shaven crown of a 
priest;* Cot— Lat. /ons«ra, a clipping. — Lat /oasus, pp. of tondere 
^p. tonsus), to shear, clip. Cf. (jrk. rivUuv, to gnaw.— AM or 
TAN, to cut ; whence also Gk. rifirstv, to cut ; see Tome. 

TONTINN, a certain financial scheme, the gain of which falls to 
the longest liver. (F., — Ital.) See Haydn’s Diet, of Dates, and 
Littre. First started at Paris, about a.d. 1653. . F. tontine, a ton- 
tine. Named from Laurence Tonti, a Neapolitan, who originated 
the scheme. 

TOO, more than enough, likewise. (E.) The same word as to, 
prep, M. E. /o ; ‘ to badde * — too bad ; Will, of Paleme, 5024. — 
A. S. t6, too ; Grein, ii. 543, q. v. The same word as td, prep., but 
diflierently used. See To. 

TOOIi, an instrument used by workmen. (E.) M.E. tol, tool ; pi. 
tales, tooles, P, Plowman, A. xi. 133 ; B. x. 177. «• A.S. tdl, a tool; 
iElfric’s Horn. ii. 162, 1 . 1 a ; spelt tool, Wright’s Voc. i. 21, col. 2 ; toAl, 
id. ii. 49.4* Icel. tdl, neut. pi., tools. p. Doubtless a contracted form 
for TAU-I-LA, an implement for making things. Fick, iii. 115 ; from 
the verb which appears as Goth, taujan, to make, cause, and in E. 
taw, tew, to work hard, to dress leather; see Taw. The Teut. 
base is TU, answering to Aryan DU ; from the y DU, to work. 
y. * This root is not recognised by Skt. grammarians, but it has to be 
admitted by comparative philologists. There is the verb duvasyati 
in the Veda, meaning to worship, a denominative verb derived from 
duvas. D&vfls meant, originally, any opus operatum, and presupposes 
a root du or du, in the sense of actively or sedulously working. It 
exists in Zend as du, to do. With it we may connect Goth, taujan, 
the G. zauen (Grimm, Gram. i. 1041), Goth, tawi, work, &c. See 
my remarks on this root and its derivatives in the Veda in my Trans- 
lation of the Rig-Veda, i. 63, 191 ; * Max Muller, letter to The Aca- 
denw, July, 1 874. 

TOOM, empty. (Scand.) Common in Lowland Scotch; ‘Zoom 
dish’ — empty dish ; Burns, Hallowe’en, 1 . 12 from end. M. E. tom, 
toom. * Toom, or voyde. Vacuus ; * Prompt. Parv. Not an A. S. 
word, though the adv. tdme occurs once (Grein).— Icel. tdmr, empty ; 
Swed. and Dan. tom. Fick cites also O. H.G. zdmi, empty, free 
from, iii. 1 24. The Teut. type is TOMA, empty. Root unknown. 
Der. teem (3), q. v. Also toft, in the sense of clearing, from Icel. 
topt (pronounced toft), tupt, toft, tuft, a clearing or space marked out 
for a house or building, also spelt tomt, and probably from tdmr, 
empty, though the 0 is now short ; see further under Tuft (2). 

TOOT (1), to peep about, spy. (E.) A form of Tout, q. v. 

TOOT (a), to blow a horn. (O. LowG.) ‘ To tute in a horn, comu- 
cinere ;’ Levins. Not an A. S. form, which would have given theet ; 
but borrowed from a dialect which sounded th as t. — O. Du. tuyten, 
‘ to sound or winde a comet,’ Hexham ; cf. Du. ioethoren, a bugle- 
hom. + Swed. tjuta, to howl ; Dan. tude, to howl, blow a hom. + 
Icel. \jdta, strong verb, pt. t. paut, to whistle as wind, sough, resound ; 
also, to blow a hom.+ A. S. pedtan, to howl, make a noise ; Grein, ii. 
589. + M. H. G. diezen, O. H. G. diozan, to make a loud noise. 
4 * Goth, tkut-kaurn, a trumpet. p. All from Teut. base THUT, 
to make a noise, resound (due to the sound of a blow) — Aryan 
y TUD, to strike ; Fick, iii. 137. See Thtimp and Type. 

TOOTH, one of the small bones in the jaws, used in eating, a 
prong. (E.) M. E. toth, tooth ; pi. teth, teeth, spelt ie^, Ancren Riwle, 
288, 1 . 3 from bottom. — A.S. td^, pi. tdfS and tdfSas, Grein, ii.543. 
ere the 0 is long, to compensate for loss of n before th following; 
tdiS stands for tanS ; cf. O.Sax. tand.+Vli. tand.^lcel.tdnn, orig. tannr 
( = ^andr). 4 *Dan. tartd; Swed. tand.^G. zahn; M. H. G. zan, O. H. G. 
zar»d.+Goth. tunthus, p, AU from Teut. type TANTHU or TAN- 
THI, Fick, iii. 113 ; coraate with Lat. dens (stem dent-), W. dant, Gk. 
ddovs (stem 68^vr-),Lithuan. dantis, Skt. danta, a tooth. And cf. Pers. 
danddn, a tooth, y. The Aryan base is either DANT or AD ANT, 
pres, participial form froxn ^ DA, to divide, or from Y AD, to eat ; 
roots which are probably related. All turns upon the question 
whether, in Gk. 68o0s, the initial 0 is unoriginal or original. See 
arguments in favour of the latter view in Curtius, i. 303. The orig. 
sense was either ‘ dividing,’ i. e. cutting, or * eating ; * the forms 
being taken as present participles. Der. tooth, verb, spelt tothe, 
Fitzherbert, Husbandry, § 24, 1 . 7 ; tooth-ed ; tooth-ache. Much Ado, 
iii. a. ai ; toothrless. Prompt. Parv. ; tooth-drawer. Prompt. Parv. ; 
tooth-pich. All’s Well, i. i, 171 ; tooth-some, i.c. dainty, nice, not an 
early woi^. 

TOP (i), the highest part of anything, the summit. (E.) M. £• 
top ; top omr tail « head over heels, Will, of Paleme, 3776. — A. S. 
top ; ‘Apex, summitas galeae, helmes top' Wright’s Voc. i. 36, L i. 4 * 
Du. <op. 4 >Icel. toppr, a tuft, lock of hair, crest, top. 4 -Dan. top, a tuft, 
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crest, top. •f Swed. toppt a summit. + G. 20//, a tuft of hair, _ 
tail, top of a tree ; O. H. G. zoph, p. All from Tcut. TOrA, 
a peak, top ; allied to £. tap, a spike for a cask ; Fick, iii. 1 17 - 
G. zapfen, a peg, tap, also a fir-cone ; Norweg. topp, a top, a bung 
(Aasen). Root unknown ; we also find Gael, topaeh, haying a tult 
or crest (but no sb. top) ; W. top, a top. also a stopple, topio, to top, 
to crest, also to stop up, toppm, to form a top ; and perhaps W. topi, 
to gore with the horns, may be related ; see remarks on Toper. 
Der. top, verb, Macb. iv. 3. 57 ; top^resaing ; top^gallant-mast, for 
which Shak. has top-gallant, Romeo, ii. 4. 202 ; top-^ll, K. John, iii. 
4. 180; toprltss. Troll, i. 3. 152 ; top-mast. Temp. i. i. 37 » top^sail. 
Temp. i. I. 7; top-mroat, really a double superl. form, see After- 
most ; topp-le, to tumble, be top-heavy, and so fall headlong, Macb. 
iv. 1. 56. Also top-ay-turvp, q. v. Der. top (2), tip. 

TOP (2), a child’s toy. (E.) In Shak. Merry Wives, v. i. 27. 
M. £. a child’s toy. King Alisaundcr, 1727. As Dr. Schmidt 
observes, a top is an * inverted conoid which children play with by 
setting it to turn on the point ; * so called because sharpened to a top 
or point, and really the same word as the above. Cf. O. Du. top, a 
top, in both senses (Hexham); whence the G. top/ is borrowed, 
the true G. form zop/ being only used in the same sense as 
Top (i). 

TOPAZ, a precious stone. (F., — L., Gk.) M.E. topas, whence 
Chaucer’s Sir Topaa ; spelt tupaee, O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 
98, 1. 1 72. F. topaae, ‘ topase, a stone ; * Cot. — Lat. topazua, topazon, 
topazion, a topaz. Gk. rdiraios, roird{tov, the yellow or oriental 
topaz, p. According to Pliny, b. xxxvii. c. 8, named from an island 
in the Red Sea called Topazas ; which is very doubtful. Perh^s 
from its brightness, from ^TAP, to shine, warm ; see Tepid. Cf. 
Skt. tapa, illuminating, tapas, heat, tapUhnu, burning. 
toper, a great drinker. (F. or Ital.) * Tope, to drink briskly or 
lustily \ * Phillips, cd. 1 706. ‘ The jolly members of a toping club ; ' 
Butler, Epigram on a Club of Sots, 1 . 1. Certainly connected, as 
Wedgwood shews, with F. toper, to cover a stake, a term used in 
playing at dice ; whence tope ! interj. (short for je tdpe, lit. I accept 
your offer), used in the sense of good I agreed 1 well done I It came 
to be used as a term in drinking, though this only appears in Italian. 

• According to Florio [not in cd. 1 598] the same exclamation was 
used for the acceptance of a pledge in drinking. [He gives] : topa, 
a word among oicers, as much as to say, 1 hold it, done, throw 1 
also by good fellows when they are drinking; I’ll pledge you;' 
Wedgwood, p. Apparently from the same base as E. tap, to strike ; 
from the striking of hands in making a bargain. Diez derives Span. 
topar, to butt, strike against, meet, accept a bet, Ital. intoppare, to 
meet or strike against an obstacle, from the Teut. base appearing 
in E. top, as if to strike with the head. Perhaps both explanations 
come to much the same thing; and tap and top (as well as tup) 
are formed from an imitative word meaning to tap or to butt. See 
Top (i). 

TOPIC, a subject of discourse or argument. (F., — L., — Gk.) 
Properly an adj. ; Milton has ‘ a topic folio ’ •= a common -place book ; 
Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 40, 1 . 28, on which see the note. ‘ Topichs 
{topica), books that speak of places of invention, or that pait oflogick 
which treats of the invention pf arguments;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. Spelt topickes in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. topiques, ‘topicks, 
books or places of logicall invention ;’ Cot. •• Lat. topica, s. pi., the 
title of a work of Aristotle, of which a compendium is given by 
Cicero (White). Gk. rotriKoa, adj., local ; also concerning rdiroi or 
common^places. Aristotle wrote a treatise on the subject (rd romnd). 
« Gk. Towot, a place. Root uncertain. Der. topic-d (Blount), 
tode-al-ly ; and see topo-graphy. 

TOPOaRAPH Y, the art of describing places. (F.,— L.,-iGk.) 
Spelt topograpde in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Y. topographic, * the de- 
scription of a place ; ' Cot. - Lat. topographia. — Gk. rovoypapla, a 
description of a place ; Strabo. ■■ Gk. rono-, crude form of T< 5 iros, a 
place ; and ypdtptir, to describe. See Topic and Grave. Der. 
topographs, formed with E. suffix s from Gk. ronoypdp-os, a topo- 
grapher, describer of places ; topograph-ic, topograph-ic-d, -ly, 
TOPPIiB, to fall over. (E.) See Top (i). 

TOPSYTURVY, upside down. (E.) There is no doubt that j 
sy stands for side, as the word is sometimes so written, and we have i 
a similar use of side in the corresponding phrase upside-down. In 
Stanyhurst’s tr. of Viigil, ed. Arber, we have top^turuye, p. 33, 1 . 13 ; 
topsy-turuye, p. 63, 1 . 25 ; and top-syd-turuye, p. 59, 1. 23. Topside- 
turvey occurs twice (at least) in the play of Cornelia, printed in 1594, 
in Act i, and Act v ; see Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, vol. v. 
p. t86, 1 . 1, p. 250, 1 . 15, Much earlier, we find *He toumeth all 
thynge topsy tervy ; ’ Roy, Rede Me and Be Not Wroth, cd. Arber, p. 
51, 1 . 25 (printed in 1528). p. In Trench, Eng. Past and Present, 
we are told that topsy turvy is a corruption from topside the other way ; 


^burst’s Ireland, p. 33, in Holinshed’s Chronicles.’ After searching 
in three editions of Holinshed, I find, ia^the reprint of 1808, at p. 33, 
that Stanihurst has the equivalent expression topside the other wde ; 
to which may be added that Richardson quotes topside tother way 
from Search’s Light of Nature, vol. ii. pt. ii. c. 23. y. But this 
hardly proves the point; it only proves that such was a current 
explanation of the phrase in the time of Stanihurst and later ; but 
Stanihurst may easily have erred in interpreting a phrase which 
already occurs as early as 1528. For myself I can hardly believe in 
a corruption so violent, so uncalled for, and so clumsy. I would 
rather suppose that it means what it says, viz. that the topside is 
to be turfy or placed upon the ground ; for, though this may seem 
unlikely at first, it must be remembered that, in old authors, the 
plural of turf is turves, and the adjective might very well appear 
occasionally in the form turvy, just as we have leavy for leafy (Macb. 
V. 6. 1, first folio), and scurvy for scurfy. Cf. * turvare, glebarius,' 
Prompt. Parv. (I prefer this to making turvy ^ turf ’may.) 8. If 

this be not admitted, we must accept the other explanation. 
TORCH, a light formed of twisted tow dipped in pitch, a large 
candle. (F., — L.) M. E. torche, Floriz and Blanchefiur, 1 . 238. — S'. 

torche, * a link ; also, the wreathed clout, wisp, or wad of straw, 
layed by wenches between their heads and the things which they carry 
on them ;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. torcia, a torch, torciare, to twist ; Span. 
entorchar, to twist, antoreha, a torch. — Low Lat. toriia, tortica, a 
torch; also tortisius, occurring a.o. 1287; also tortius, dec. All 
various derivatives from Lat. tort-us, pp. of torquere, to twist ; see 
Torture. A torch is simply *a twist.' Der. torch-light. And see 
truss. 

TORMENT, anguish, great pain. (F.,— L.) M.E. torment, Rob. 
of Brunne, tr. of Langtoff, p. 148, 1. 6, where it means * a tempest ; ’ 
also tourment, K. Alisaunder, 5869. -• O. F. torment, * torment ,* Cot. 
Mod. ¥. tourment. ■- Lat. tormentum, an instrument for hurling stones, an 
an instrument of torture, torture. Formed with suffix -men-tum from 
tor- (for tore-), base of torquere, to twist, hurl, throw ; see Torture. 
Der. torment, verb, M. E. tormenten, Rob. of Glouc. p. 240, 1 . 14 ; tor- 
ment-ing-ly; tormentor, M.E. tormentour, Chaucer, C. T. 15995: 
also torment-er. And see tormentil. 

TORMENTIL, the name of a herb. (F., » L.) In Levins. — F. 
tormentille, * tormentile ; ’ Cot. Cf. Ital. tormentilla, ‘ tormentill,’ 
Florio. Said to be so called because it relieved tooth-ache, an 
idea which is at least as old as the i6th century ; see Littre. — O. F. 
torment, great pain, an ache ; see Torment. 

TORNADO, a violent hurricane. (Span., — L.) * Tornado (Span. 
tornada, i.e. return, or turning about) is a sudden, violent, and 
forcible storm ... at sea, sq termed by the marriners ; ’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. It is a sailor’s word, and coined after the Span, 
fashion ; there is no such word (in the same sense) either in Spanish 
or Portuguese. — Span, tornada, a return ; from tornar, to return. 
Perhaps confused with Span, torneado, turned round, from tornear, to 
turn round, whirl round. But both words are from Lat. tornare, to 
turn ; see Turn. 

TORPEDO, the cramp-fish ; a kind of eel that produces numb- 
ness by communicating an electric shock. (L.) *Like one whom 
a torpedo stupefies; ’ Drummond, sonnet 53. — Lat. torpedo, numb- 
ness ; also, a torpedo, cramp-fish. — Lat. torpere, to be numb ; see 
Torpid. 

TORPID, sluggish, lit. numb. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. 

— Lat. torpidus, l^numbed, torpid. — Lat. torpere, to be numb, to be 
stiff. Perhaps the orig, sense was to grow fat and sluggish; cf. 
Lithuan. tarpti, to thrive, grow fast, Gk. rpitpeiv, to feed, ripvtw, to 
fill full, satisfy, content. — ^ TARP, to satiate ; cf. Skt. trip, to be 
sated, to enjoy, tarpaya, to satisfy ; Fick, i. 599. Der. torpid-ly, 
torpid-ness, torpid-i-ty •, torp-or, Lat. /orpor, numbness, inactivity; also 
torp-esc-ent, from the stem of pres. part, of torpescere, to grow torpid, 
inceptive form of torpere', torp-esc-ence. From the same root is 
sturdy. 

TORRENT, a boiling, rushing stream. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
J. Cses. i. 2. 107. — F. torrent, ‘ a torrent, land-flood.* — Lat. torrentem, 
acc. of torrens, hot, boiling, raging, impetuous ; and as a sb. a tor- 
rent, raging stream. Orig. pres. part, of torrere, to parch, dry up ; 
see Torrid. per. torrent-yne, a trout ; Babees Book, p. 1 73, 
note 4. 

TORRID, parching, violently hot. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave. «• 
F. torride, Uorrid, scorched, parched ;’ Cot. — Lat. torridus, parched. 

— Lat. torrere, to parch, dry up. p. Torrere stands ior torsere ♦, 
like terra for tersa * ; from y TARS, to be dry ; see Terrace and 
Thirst. Cf. Gk. rkpaeaBai, to become dry. Der. torr-ent ; torre-fy, 
to make dry, from F. torrefier, * to scorch,’ Cot. ; torre-faet-ion, from 
Lat. torref actus, pp. of torrefaeere, to make dry, dry up. 

TORSION, a violent twisting, twisting force. (F., - L.) A late 


to which the author adds : * There is no doubt of the fact ; see Stani-^^ word. In Johnson. «• F. torsion, * a winding, wrying, wresting ; * Cot. 
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— Lat. torsionemt acc. of torsio, a wringing. ■■ Lat. torguirt (pt wheel) to go aside, st. 164 ; where toltir is an adverb. The inflBx -«r 
/orsi), to twist; see Torture. is here adjectival, meaning ‘ready to tilt.* Precisely the same 

TOHSO, the trunk of a statue. (Ital.,— L.,»Gk.) A late word; loss of I occurs in tatier (also spelt a rag; see Tatter, 

not in Todd’s Johnson. Ital. torso, a stump, stalk, core, trunk. •• p. Again, totter is a frequent, of tulten, to totter or Sit over ; * Feole 
Lat. tkyrsum, acc. of t^sus, a stalk, stem of a plant ; a thyrsus. templ^ ])er*inne tulten to ))e eor];e ’ » many temples therein tottered 
Gk. Biipoos, any light straight stem, stalk, rod, the thyrsus. Root (fell) to the earth ; Joseph of Arithmathie, ed.Skeat, loo. Tulten is 
unknown. another form of tilten ; see Tilt (ai). But it is important to remark 

TOBTOI8E» a reptile. (F., - L.) M. E. tortuce. Prompt. Parv. ; that the word totter itself is exactly represented by A. S. tealtrian, to 
tortoise, in Temp. i. 2. 316. We also find M. £. tortu, Knight de la totter, vacillate, Grein, ii. 536 ; formed from the adj. tealt, tottery. 
Tour, ch. xi. 1 . a. 1. The latter form is immediately from F. tortue, unstable ; id. This fully proves the etymology above given* Add, 
a tortoise (now tortue) ; with which cf. Span, tortuga, a tortoise ; that we have the cognate Q. Du. touieren, ‘ to tremble,’ Hexham ; 
both from Low Lat. toriuca, tartuea, a tortoise, for which Dies gives put for tolteren, like Du. goud for gold. Hence Du. touter, a swing; 
a reference. So also O. Ital. /ar/uga (Florio) ; now corrupted to iiketheNorfolk/«#/«r^cMm-fai/ftfr, a see-saw. Bop. <o//er-«r. Note also 
tartaruga, 2. The E. tortoise answers to an O. F. form, not re** tott^y (i.e. tol^, tilly), unsteady, Chaucer, C.T. 4251. And ste toddle. 
corded, but cognate with Prov. toriesa, a tortoise (Dicj). In all these TOUCAIm, a large-beaked tropical bird. (F.,-» Brazilian.) Littid 
instances, the animal is named from its crooked or twisted feet, which gives a quotation of the 16th century. ‘ 11 a veu aux terres neufves un 
are very remarkable ; cf, O. F. tortis (fem. tortisse), ‘ crooked ;* Cot. oiseau que les sanvages ^pellent en leur gergon [jargon] toucan,* &c.; 
Both Low Lat. tortuga and Prov. tortesa are formed from Lat. tort-us. Pare, Monstr. app.«2. 'The form toucan is F., as above. The word 
pp. of t orqu ere, to twist ; see Torture. is Brazilian; according to Barton, Highlands of Brazil, i. 40, the bird 

TOBTUOUS, crooked. (F., — L.) M. E. tortuos, Chaucer, On is named from its cry. Buffon says the word means ‘feather’ (Littr^). 
the Astrolabe, pt. ii. c. 28, 1. iq. — F. tortueux, ‘ full of crookedness or TOUCH, to perceive by feeling, handle, move influence, (F.,-» 
crookings;’Cot — Lat. tor/uosus, twisting about, crooked. — Lat. /orNus, Tcut.) M. E. touchen. King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1195, — F. 
pp. of torquere, to twist ; see Torture. Der. tortuously, -ness. toucher, to touch. Cf. Ital. toccare. Span., Port., and Prov. toear, to 
TOBTIJBE, a wringing pain, torment, anguish. (P'., — L.) In touch; also F. toquer, ‘to clap, knock, or hit against ;* Cot. To 
Shak. All’s Well, ii. i. 77,&c. — F. torture, ‘torture ;’ Cot. — Lat. for- touch a lyre is to strike the strings, or rather to twitch them ; so 
tura, torture. — Lat. /or/»s, pp. of torquere, to twist, whirl. — *^TARK, also Ital. toccare il liuto, to twang the lute ; Florio gives * to strike, 
to twist; see Throw, Tnrong. Der. (from Lat. torquere) torch, to smite, to hit,* as senses of toccare. •mO. H. G. zucefun, mod. G. 
tor’-ment, tor-s-ion, tort-oise, tort-u-ous ; con-tort, de-tort, dis-tort, ex- zuclten, to draw with a quick motion, to twitch ! cf. O. Du. tochen, 
tort, re-tort ; also tart (2). From the same root are throe, throw, tucken, to touch (Hexham). This is a secondary verb, from O. H. G. 
throng; also trave, trav-ail, trav-el, trepan (i), trepidation, trope, ztoAuft, G. ztVAen, cognate with Goth. fiuAun, to draw, and therefore 
trophy, trousers, trousseau, truss ; perhaps /rowfea-doMr, /rover. cognate with Lat. ducere, to draw; see Tuok (i), Tow(i), and 

TOBY, a Conservative in English politics. (Irish.) * Tory, an Duke. Der. touch, sb.. As You Like It, iii. 4. 15; touch-ing, i.e. 
Irish robber, or bog-trotter; also a nick-name given to the stanch relating to, orig. pres. part, of the verb touchen, Chaucer, C. T. 7872, 
Royalists, or High*flyers, in the times of King Charles II. and spelt /oveAenef# (which is a pres. part, form) in Gower, C. A. p. 79, 1 . 
James II. ; * Phillips, ed. 1706. As to the use of the name, see 31 of Chalmers’ edition, but spelt touchinge in Pauli’s edition, i. 307, 
Trench, Select Glossary, and Todd’s Johnson. P'irst used about 1 . 22; /ovcA-mg, adj., fowcA-i>ig-/y,fov<;A-sfon0, a stone for testing gold, 
1680. Dryden even reduplicates the word into tory-rory. ‘ Before Palsgrave; touch-hole, Beaum. and Fletcher, Custom of the Country, 
George, I grew tory-rory, as they say,’ Kind Keeper, i. i ; ‘ Your iii. 3. 8. Also toc-sin, q. v., tuch-et. 

fory-rory jades,* id. iv. 1. By this adj. he appears to mean * wild.’ TOUCH-WOOD, wood used (like tinder) for taking fire from a 
* Tories was a name properly belonging to the Irish bogtrotters, spark. (Low G.?) We find ‘Peace, Touchwood V in Beaum. and 
who during our Civil War robbed and plundered, professing to be in hlctcher, Little French Lawyer, Act ii (Cleremont). Here wood is 
arms for the royal cause ; and from them transferred, about 1680, to superfluous ; touch is a corruption of M.E. tache, spelt also tach, tasche, 
those who sought to maintain the extreme prerogatives of the tasshe, tacche, and used in the sense of tinder tor receiving sparks 
Crown;* Trench, Select Glossaiy. Trench cites ‘the increase of struck from a flint, P. Plowman, C. xx. 21 1 ; B. xvii. 245 ; in the 
lories and other lawless persons ’ from the Irish State Papers, Jan. 24, latter passage it is equivalent to tow. p. Thus much is clear and 
i6f6. In Irish the word means ‘pursuer;* hence, I suppose, it was certain ; but the etymology of tache or tasshe presents a difficulty, 
easily transferred to bogtrotters and plunderers. — Irish toiridhe, also Perhaps it is from Low G. tahh, which not only means a point, tooth, 

tor, toraigheoir, toruighe, a pursuer ; cf. torachd, pursuit, search, toir, but also a twig ; so also Du. tah, a bough, branch. In this case 
a pursuit, diligent search, also pursuers ; toireacht, pursuit, search ; laches are twigs, dried sticks. The allied Swed. tagg means a point, 
toirighim, I fancy, \ think, I pursue, follow closely. Cf. Gael, toir, tag ; see Tag, Took, Taohe. Hence /ovcA^ivoods stick-wood, the 
a pursuit, diligent search, also pursuers ; torachd, a pursuit with hos- sense being tautological, as is so commonly the case. 

tile intention, strict search. Sometimes derived from Irish toir, TOUCHY, apt to take offence. (F., — C.) • You*re touchy with- 
corruption of tahhair, give thou ; with the explanation that it meant out all cause ; ’ Beaum. and Fletcher, Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 2 (Melan- 
‘give me your money;* this is very forced, and the explanation tins). Doubtless often used as if derived irora touch \ but really a 
appears to be a mere invention, and unauthorised. Der. Tory-ism. corruption of Tetchy, q. v. 

TOSE, to pull, or pluck ; sec Tease, Touse. TOlTGH, firm, not easily broken, stiff, tenacious. (E) M.E. 

TOSS, to jerk, throw violently, agitate, move up and down vio- tou^h, Chaucer, Book of the Duchesse, 531. — A.S. tdh, tough; 
Icntly. (W. ?) ‘ I tosse a balle Palsgrave.— W. tosio, to jerk, toss; Wright’s Voc. if. H2. -f* I^u. taai, flexible, pliant, tough, viscous, 

tos, a quick jerk, a toss. p. This is certainly right, if tosio be a clammy. 4 * Low Q. taa, tage, tau, tough. G. zdhe, zdh, tough, tena* 

true Celtic word, and not borrowed from E. The Norweg. tossa cious, viscous, M. H. G. zmhe, O. H. G. zdhe, zdch. p. An obscure 
means only to sprinkle, strew, spread out ; and cannot be related if word ; perhaps related to Goth. tcMan, to rend (orig. to bite), as 
the word be Celtic. Der. /oss, sb. ; /oss-po/, Tw. Nt. v. 412. being that which stands biting. Cf. Skt. dam^, da^, to bite; see 

TOTAIj, complete, undivid^, (F., — L.) ‘ Thei toteth [look] on Tong^. ’Dot. tough-ly, tough-ness, tough-ish \ zho tough-en (ormtdL 
her summe totall ; ’ Plowman’s Tale, pt. i. st. 46. We still use sum like hei^t-en, &c. 

total for total sum, putting the adi. after the sb., according to the F. TOUB, a going round, circuit, ramble. (F„ - L.) ‘ Tour, a 

idiom. — F. total, ‘ the totall, or whole sum ; * Cot. — Low Lat. totalis, travel or journey abo’ot a country ; * Phillips, cd. 1 706. — F. tour, * a 
extended from Lat. lotus, entire. A reduplicated form from ^ TU, turn, rpund, compasse, . . a bout or walk ; ’ Cot. Cf. Prov. tors, 
to increase, be large; thus /o-Zr/s would mean ‘great great* or ‘very also torns, a turn ; Bartsch, Chrest. Proven9ale. Tour is a verbal 
great.’ See Tuimd. Der. total-i-ty, from F. totalite, ‘ a totality ; * sb. from tourner, tp turn ; it is a short form of tourn (as the Prov. 
Cot. Also sur-tout. form shews), in the sense of ‘ a turn ; ’ the final n being lost. See 

TOTTBB, tp be unsteady, stagger. (E.) Put for tolter, by assi- Turn. Der. tour-ist. 

milation ; it is the frequentative of tilt (M. E. tulten, tilten) ; and TOUBHAMBHT, TOUB 30 IY, a mock fight. (F., — L.) 
means to be always tilting over, to be ready to fall at any minute. So named from the swift turning of the horses in the combat. Cot- 
‘ Where home the cart-horse tolters with the wain ; ’ Clare, Village grave has F. tournay, ‘ a tourney ; ’ Chaucer has tourneyinge, sb., 
Minstrel. Cf. prov. E. tolter, to struggle, flounder about (HalUwell). C. T. 2559, M.E. ZarnemenZ, Ancren Riwle, p. 390, 1 . 6 from bottom. 
Trevisa, ii. 387, has : ‘men totrede ]>eron and meued hider and ])ider ;* — O. F. tornoiement, a tournament (Burguy). Formed with suffix 

here the I is dropped. The form tolter occurs twice in the King’s -vwnt (Lat. -muntum) from O. F. tournoier, to joust. — O. F. tornoi, 
Qtthair, by James I of Scotland ; but not as a verb, as Jamieson tomei, a tourney, joust ; properly, a turning about. — O. F. tomsr, to 
, wrongly says. ‘ On her tolter quhele * ■■ on her [Fortune’s] tottering turn ; see Turn. 

wheel, st. 9 ; where tolter is an adj. ‘ So tolter quhilum did sche it TOUBHIQUET, a bandage which is tightened by turning a 
to wryc * » so totteringly (unsteadily) did She (fortune) cause it (her 59 stick round to check a flow of blood. (F., L.) Properly the stick 
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itself, * Tourniquets a tum-still ^*c) ; also the gripe-stick us’d by®Juiverbs Mderweard, hitherward, yderweards thitherward; see Ett- 
suigeons in cutting off an arm ;* Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. tourniquet, miiller's Diet., p. 107. y Cognate with Icel. -verdr, similarly 
* the pin of a kind of fiddle, that which the fiddler turns with his used in the adj. 4tanverdr, outward, and in other adjectives ; also 
hand as he plays ; * Cot He refers, apparently, to a sort of hurdy- with M. H. G. -wert, whence G. vorwarts, forwards, and the like ; 
gurdy,of which the F. name was is formed, with also wi^ Goth, •wairths, as in andwairths, present, i Cor. vii. 36; 

dim in. suffixes, from toumer, to turn : see Tum. Also allied to Lat. uersus. towards, which is often used after its 


TOUSE, to pull about, tear or rend. (E.) In Shak. Meas. v. 313 ; 
much the same word as toazi, Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 760. Spenser has 
touse in the sense to worry, to tease ; F. Q. ii. 1 1. 33. M. E. tosen, 
properly to tease wool. Prompt. Parv. ' And what sheep, that is full 
of wulle Upon his backe, they toose and pulle ; ’ Gower, C. A. 
i. I7f 1 , 7 * Teaae. Cf. Low G. tuseln, G. zausen, to touse. 
Der. tous^er; spelt also Towzer, as a dog’s name. 

TOUT, to look about, solicit custom. (E.) * A touter is one who 
looks out for custom ; * Wi^dgwood. We often shorten the sb. to 
tout But tout is properly a verb, the same as M. E. toten, to peep, 
look about, P. Plowman’s Crede, 142, 168, 339, 425. * Totehylle, 
Specula ; ’ Prompt. |*arv. ; whence Tothill, a look-out hill. Also toot, 
to look, search, pry ; Index to Parker Soc. publications. — A. S. 
tdtian, to project, stick out ; hence, to peep out ; * )>& heafdu tdtodun 
lit ' * the heads projected out ; Alfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, 
c. xvi, ed. Sweet, p. 104, 1 . 5. Allied to Icel. /o/a, the peak of a shoe, 
t&ta, a peak, prominence ; Dan. tude, a spout ; Swed. tut, a point, 
muzzle ; Du. tuit, a pipe, pike, felly of a wheel ; O. Du. tuyt, tote, a 
teat, tuyt-pot, * a pot or a canne with eares,* Hexham. The orig. 
sense was * to project ; * hence, to put out one’s head, peep about, 
look all round ; and finally, to tout for custom. Der. tout-er, 

' Tout and touter are found in no dictionaries but those of very 
recent date ; yet these words were in use before 1754. See 
S. Richardson, Correspondence, &c., vol. iii. p. 316 ; * F. Hall, Mod. 
English, p. 134. Nares has footers, s. v. Toot. In no way connected 
with toot, verb, to blow a horn. 

TOW (I), to tug or pull a vessel along. (E.) M. E. towen, to^en ; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, iii. 100 ; Layamon, 7536 (later text). The 
verb does not appear in A. S., but we find the sb. toh-line, a tow-line, 
tow-rope, Wright’s Voc. i. 57, 1. 5. + O. Fries, toga, to pull about. + 
Icel. toga, to draw, pull ; tog, a cord, a tow-rope. + M. H. G. zogen, 
to tear, pluck, pull. p. Derived from A. S. tog~, stem of togen, pp. 
of the strong verb tedkan, tedn, to pull, draw, which is cognate with 
G. Ziehen, O. H. G. ziohan, Goth, tiuhan, to draw. All from Teut. 
base TUH, to draw (Kick, iii. 122), answering to Aryan ^ DUK, as 
seen in Lat. dueere, to draw ; Fick, i. 624. ^ F. touer, to tow, is 

of Teut. origin. Der. tow-hoat, -line, -rope ; tow-age, Blount’s Nomo- 
lexicon, 1691. And see tie, tug. 

TOW (3), the coarse part of flax or hemp. (E.) M. E. tow or 
towe, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 245 ; Tyrwhitt prints tawe in Chaucer, 
C.T. 377a. — A. S. tow ; it occurs in tow-Hc, tow-like, fit for spin- 
ning. * Textrinum opus, towlic weorc;* Wright’s Voc. i. 26, col. i ; 
the next entries being * Colus, distcef* and ‘ Fusus, spinl^ i. e. distaff 
and spindle. Again, we find : ‘ tow-hus of wulle * ■= a tow-house or 
spinning-house of wool, id. 59, 1 . 1 1 ; see the foot-note. Tow was, in 
fact, ong. the working or spinning itself, the operation of spinning ; 
whence it came to be applied to the material wrought upon. Hence 
we find getawa, implements (Grein) ; and the word is brought into 
close connection with E. taw and tew. See further under Tool, 
Taw. The root is y DU, to work ; and the words tow, verb, and 
tow, sb., are from different roots. [The facts that tow is used for 
ropes, and that ropes are used for towing, are wholly independent of 
each other in every way.]i+- 0 . Du. touw, or werch, ‘ towe ;* Hexham ; 
touwe, * the instrument of a weaver,’ touwen, * to tanne leather,* i. e. 
to taw ; id. -f* Icel. t6, a tuft of wool for spinning ; vinna id, to dress 
wool. (Quite distinct from Icel. tog, goat’s hair.) Cf. Low G. 
tou, touw, implements ; Dan. tave, fibre ; also Goth, taui, a work, a 
thing made, taujan, to make. Similarly G. werg or werh, tow, is 
merely the same word as werk, a work. 

TOWARD, TOWARDS, in the direction of. (E.) As in 
other cases, towards is a later form, due to adding the adverbial 
suffix -es (orig. the mark of a gen. case) to the shorter toward. In 
Layamon, 566, we have * toward Brutun * « toward Brutus ; in 1 . 5 1 5, we 
have * him towardes com ' »<he came towards him. The A. S. tdweard 
is used as an adj. with the sense* of ‘future,’ as in: ‘on tdweardre 
worulde ’ « in the future world, in the life to come ; Mark, x. 30. 
Hence was formed tbweardes, towards, used as a prep, with a dat. 
case, and commonly occurring ttfier its case, as ‘edw tbweardes' 
towards you, ASlfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxix. $ i (b. iv, met. 4). 
p. Compounded of t6, to (see To); and weard in the sense of 
‘becoming’ or ‘tending to.* Weard only occurs as the latter element 
of several adjectives, such as afweard (lit. off-ward), absent ; cefter- 
weard, afterward ; andweard, present ; ^eweard, foreward, in front ; 
innanweard, inward; n^&trweard, netherward; vfanweard, upweard, 
upward; litanweard, outward; wiiSerweard, contrary; and in the, 


case. 8. And just as Lat. uersus is from uertere, to turn, so 
A.S. weard is from the cognate verb weor^n (pt. t. wear^), to 
become. See further under Worth (2), verb. «. We may 
note that ward can be separated from to, as in to yo«-tt>arrf« toward 
you, a Cor. xiii. 12 ; see Ward in The Bible Word-book, ed. East- 
wood and Wright. Also that toward is properly an adj. in A.S., 
and commonly so used in later E,, as opposed to froward ; it is 
common in Shakespeare. Der. ^oword-Zy, Timon, iii. i. 37 ; toward- 
ness, toward-li-ness. And (with the suffix -ward) after-ward, back- 
ward, east-ward, for-ward, froward, home-ward, hither-ward, in-ward, 
nether-ward, north-ward, out-ward, southward, toward (as above), 
thither-ward, up-ward, west-ward, whither-ward. 

TOWEIi, a cloth for wiping the skin after washing. (F.,— 
O. H. G.) M. E. towaille, Floriz and Blancheflur, 563 ; towail, 
Chaucer, C.T. 14663. — F. touaille, ‘a towel;* Cot. O.F. toaille, 
toeille ; Low Lat. toacula ; Span, toalla ; Ital. tovaglia. All of Teut. 
origin. — O. H. G. twahilla, dwdhilla, M. H.G, dwehele, G. zwehle, 
a towel. — O. H. G. twahan, M. H. G. dwahen, to wash. + Icel. 
Jwd (pp. pveginn), to wash ; Dan. toe. + A. S. ^nuedn (contr. for 
Pwahan), to wash, -f- Goth, thwahan, to wash. And cf. Du. dwaal, 
a towel, dweil, a clout ; whence prov. E. dwile, a clout, coarse rag 
for rubbing. p. All from Teut. base THWAH, to wash ; Fick, 
iii. 14a. Der. towell-ing, stuff for making towels. 

TOWER, a lofty building, fort, or part of a fort. (F., — L.) 
Spelt tur in the A. S. Chron. an. 1097. — O.F. tur, later tour, ‘a 
tower;’ Cot. — Lat. turrem, acc. of turris, a tower. + Gk. rijpais, 
rhppit, a tower, bastion. We also find Gael, torr, a hill or mountain 
of an abrupt or conical form, a lofty hill, eminence, mound, tower, 
castle ; Irish tor, a castle ; W. twr, a tower ; cf. prov. E. (Devon.) 
tor, a conical hill, a word of Celtic origin ; whence A. S. torr. 

* Scopulum, torr,' Wright’s Voc. i. 38, col. i. If the Gael, torr be 
not borrowed from the Latin, it is interesting as seeming to lake us 
back to a more primitive use of the word, viz. a hill suitable for 
defence. Der. tower, verb ; tower-ed, tower-ing, tower-y. 

TOWE*, a large village. (E.) The old sense is simply ’en- 
closure;* it was often applied (like Lowland Sc. toon) to a single 
farm-house with its outbuildings, &c. M. E. toun, Wyclif, Matt, 
xxii. 5. — A.S. tun. Matt. xxii. 5 ; where the Lat. text has uillam. 
The orig. sense is ‘fence ;* whence the derived verb tynan, to enclose. 
-4- Du. tuin, a fence, hedge. + Icel. tun, an enclosure, a homestead, 
a dwelling-house. + G. zaun, O. H. G. zun, a hedge. p. All 
from Teut. type TtlNA, a hedge, enclosure ; Fick, iii. 122. Cognate 
words appear in Irish and Gael, dun, a fortress, W. din, a hill-fort 
(whence dinas, a town) ; this Celtic word is conspicuous in many old 
place-names, such as Augusto-dunum, Camalo-dunum, &c. Perhaps 
allied to Irish dur, firm, strong, and Lat. durus, hard, lasting ; see 
Dure. Der. tovm-clerk, -crier, -hall, -house, -ship, -talk ; also toums- 
man {^town’s man), towns-folk town* s-f oik). Also town-kh. Sir T. 
Wyat, Sat. i. 4. 

TOXICOIiOGlT, the science which investigates poisons. (Gk.) 
Modem ; not in Johnson. Coined from Gk. rofinb-v, poison for 
smearing arrows with ; and -Xoyia, from \6yos, a discourse, \iynv, to 
say (see IiOgic). TofiK6v is neut. of rofinds, adj., belonging to 
arrows or archery ; from rb^ov, a bow, lit. a piece of shaped wood. — 
y TAKS, extended from y TAK, to cut, hew, shape ; cf. Skt. taksh, 
to cut. See Technical. Der. texicologi-c-al, texicolog-ist. 

TOY, a plaything; also, as a verb, to trifle, dally. (Du.) ‘Any 
silk, any thread, any toys for your head ; ’ Wint. Tale, iy. 2. 326. 
‘ On my head no toy But was her pattern ; ’ Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 
3. This is only a special sense. It seems to correspond to Du. toot, 
attire, but this is a mod. Du. word, which may be taken from the 
E. toy itself. The true Du. word is tuig, as will appear. Palsgrave 
has : ‘ Toy, a tryfell ; * also, ‘ I toye, or tryfell with one, I deale nat 
substancyalfy with hym ; I toye, I playe with one ; He doth but toye 
with you, II ne fait que se jotter auecques vous* Not in M. E. — Du. 
tuig, tools, utensils, implements, stuff, refuse, trash ; which answers 
to Palsgrave’s definition as ‘ a trifle.* The sense of plaything occurs 
in the comp, speeltuig, playthings, child’s toys ; lit. ‘ stuff to play 
with.’ Sewel gives : * Speeltuyg, play-tools, toys ; * also *. * Op de tvy 
houden, to amuse,* lit. to hold in trifling, toy with one ; also : * een 
tuyg op zy, silver chains with a knife, cissars, pincushion, &c. as 
women wear,* which explains the Shakespearian usage. + Low G. 
iHg, used in all the senses of G. zeug. Icel. tygi, gear. + Uan. toi, 
stuff, things, gear, dumt toi, stuff and nonsense, trash; whence legetSi, 
>a plaything, a toy, from lege (si prov. E. laik), to play, -f Swed, tyg. 
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gear, stuff, trash. + G. z«<g, stuff, matter, materials, lumber, trash ; ^ 
whence tpielz*ug, toys ; M. H. G. ziwc, stuff, materials. The 

orig. sense was probably ‘ spoil ;* hence materials for one’s own use, 
as well as stuff, gear, and trash. The various forms can all be 
deduced from Teut. base TUH (Aryan DUK, as in Lat. ducere\ to 
draw, used in the special sense of stripping off clothes. Cf. G. die 
Haut uber die Ohren ziehen, to flay, to skin, Icel. toga q/i to draw shoes 
and stockings off a person. In a^ case, the form of the word shews 
the base clearly enough; see Tow (i). Tug. ^ The M. E. 
toggen is certainly to tug, as far as the form is concerned ; it may not 
be wrong to translate toggen by * toy’ in St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, 
p. no; but this is rather a pun than an etymology, and must not be 
pressed ; it leads back, however, to the same root. The pronuncia- 
tion of oy in toy is an attempt at imitating the pronunciation of Du. 
tuig, just as hoy, a sloop, answers to the Flemish hut ; see Hoy (i). 
Dir. toy^ish, 

TBACE (i), a track left by drawing anything along, a mark left, 
a footprint. (F., — L.) M. E. trace. King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
7771 ; Pricke of Conscience, 4349. — F. trace, ‘ a trace, footing, print 
of the foot ; also, a path or tract ; * Cot. Cf. Ital. traccia, a trace, 
track; Span, traza, a first sketch, outline. A verbal sb., from F. 
tracer, verb, * to trace, follow, pursue ; * of which another form was 
trasser, * to delineate, score, trace out ; ’ Cot. Cf. Ital. tracciare, 
to trace, devise ; Span, trazar, to plan, sketch. These verbs are all 
formed (as if from a Low Lat. tractiare*) from tract-us, pp. of 
trakere, to draw, orig. to drag with violence. Supposed to be related 
to Gk. 0 pd(ra€tv (jpax-ytiv), to trouble, Opay-yidi, a crackling or 
crashing. — ^TARCjH, to tear or pull; Fick, i. 598. ^ Not 

related to E. draw. Der. trace, verb, M.E. tracen, Chaucer, Pari, of 
Foules, 54 (less common than the sb.), directly from F. tracer, to 
trace, as above ; trac-er, trace-able, trac-ing ; trac-er-y, a coined word, 
in rather late use. Also (from Lat. trakere) trace (a), tract (i), 
tract (a), tract-able, tract-ile, tract-ion, iract-ate, train, trait, treat, 
treat-ise, treaUy ; also abs-tract, at-tract, con-tract, de-tract, dis-tract, 
ex-tract, pro-tract, re-tract, sub-tract ; mal-treat, por-trait, por-tray or 
pour-tray, re-treat. 

TBACEi (2), one of the straps by which a vehicle is drawn. 
(F., — L.) * TVnctf, horse hamesse, rray.s Palsgrave. yi.'K. traice : 

‘ Trayce, horsys hamcys, Tcnda, traxus, restis, trahale ; * Prompt. 
Parv. Evidently from the O. F. trays, cited by Palsgrave, which is 
probably a pi. form and equivalent to F. traits, pi. of trait. At any 
rate, Cotgrave gives as one sense of trait (which he sixills traict) that 
of * a teaine-tracc or trait, the cord or chain that runs between the 
horses, also the draught-tree of a caroch.’ I suppose that trace 
traits, and that traces is a double plural. See Trait. 

THACHFjA, the wind-pipe. (L., — Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1607. — 
Lat. trachea ; also trachia. The latter form is given in White. — Gk. 
rpaxeta, lit. ‘ the rough,* from the rings of gristle of which it is com- 
posed ; rpax^ia is merely the fern, of rpaxvs, rough, rugged, harsh. 
Allied to ri-rpTjx-a, perf. tense of Bpdaoeiv, to disturb. See Trace ( i ). 
Der. trache-al. 

TB.ACK, a path, course. (F., — Teut.) Confused with tract in 
old authors ; also with trace both in old and modern authors. Min- 
sheu has : * A trace, or troche ; ’ Cotgrave explains F. trac by * a track, 
tract, or trace.’ In Shak. Rich. II, iii. 3. 66, Rich. Ill, v. 3. 20, the 
folios have tract for track \ and in Timon, i. i. 50, the word tract is 
used in the sense of trace. These words require peculiar care, 
because trace and tract are really connected, but track is not of Lat. 
origin at all, and therefore quite distinct from the other two words. 
— F. trac, ‘ a track, tract, or trace, a beaten way or path, a trade or 
course.’ The sense of ‘ beaten track ’ is the right one ; we still use 
that very phrase. Of Teut. origin. — O. Du. treck, Du. trek, a 
draught ; from trekken, to draw, pull, tow, travel, march, &c., O. Du. 
trecken, *to drawe, pull, or hale,’ Hexham ; also M. H. G. trecken, to 
draw, a secondary verb formed from the strong O.H.G. verb trechen, 
trekhan, to scrape, shove, draw. As the last is a strong verb, we see 
that track is quite independent of the Lat. trakere. Der. track, verb; 
track-less, Cowley, The Muse, 1 . 25. 

TRACT (i), continued duration, a region. (L.) Often confused 
both with trace and track \ it is related to the former only; see 
Trace. ‘This in tracts of tyme made hym welthy;’ Fabian, 
Chron. c. 56. — Lat. tractus, a drawing out; the course of a river, 
a tract or region. — Lat. tractus, pp. oi trakere, to draw; see Trace (i). 
And see Tractable. 

TRACT (2), a short treatise. (L.) An abbreviation for tractate, 
which is now little used. ‘ Tractate, a treatise ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
i674.«->Lat. tractatum, acc. of tractatus, a handling, also a treatise, 
tractate, or tract. See Tractable. Der. tract-ar-i-an, one who 
holds opinions such as were propounded in ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ of 
which 90 numbers were published, a.d. 1833-1841 ; see Haydn, Diet, 
of Dates. , 
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TRACTA B L E , easily managed, docile. (L.) In Shak. Hen. 
IV, iii. 3. 194. — Lat. tractabilis, manageable, easily wrought.- Lat. 
traetare, to handle, frequent, of trakere (pp. tractus), to draw. See 
Trace (i). Der. tractabl-y, tractable-ness, tractabili-ty. Also (from 
Lat. pp. tractus) tract-ile, that may be drawn out ; tract-ion, from F. 
traction, ‘a draught or extraction,’ Cot.; tract-ive, drawing or pulling; 
tract-or^e Webster). Also tract-ate, for which see Tract (2). 

TRADE, way of life, occupation, commerce. (E.) * Properly 

that path which we tread, and thus the ever recurring habit and 
manner of our life ;* Trench, Select Glossary. It once meant, literally, 
a path ; * A common trade, to passe through Priams house ; ’ Surrey, 
tr. of Virgil, .^En. ii. 593. Not an old form; the M.E. words are 
tred and trod, both in the sense of footmark, Ancren Riwie, p. 380, 
note All from A. S. tredan, to tread ; see Tread. Der. trades- 
man, 1. e. trade*s-man, one who follows a trade ; trades-woman ; trades- 
union ( — either traders union or trades' union). Also trade, vb., irad-ed, 
K. John, iv. 3. 109; trad-er, i Hen. IV, i. 2. 141. Also trade-wind, 
a wind blowing in a constant direction, formed from the phr. to blow 
trade blow always in the same course ; * the wind blowing trade,* 
Hackluyt’s Voyages, iii. 849 (R.) ; the word trade-wind is in Dryden, 
Annus Mirabilis, last line but one. ^ I see no reason for confusing 
trade with F. traite (Cotgrave), Span, irato, traffic ; see Tret. 

TRADITIONT, the handing down to posterity of unwritten 
practices or opinions. (L.) M.E. /radicioMw, Wyclif, Col. ii. 8. 
Formed directly from Lat. traditio, a surrender, delivery, tradition 
(Col. ii. 8). [The F. form of the word gave us our word /reason.] 
— Lat. tradit-us, pp. of traders, to deliver; see Traitor. Der. 
trodition-al. Doublet, treason. 

TRADUCE, to defame. (L.) In Shak. All’s Well, ii. x. 175. 
In the Prologue to the Golden Boke, traduce occurs in the sense of 
translate, and traduction is translation. — Lat. traducere, to lead across, 
transfer, derive ; also, to divulge, convict, prove guilty (whence our 
use to defame). — Lat. tra-, put for trans, across; and ducere, to lead; 
see Trans- and Duke. Der. traduc-er. 

TRAPEIC, to trade, exchange, barter. (F., — L.) In Shak. 

Timon, i. i. 158 ; Macb. iii. 5. 4; we have also the sb. traffic, spelt 
trafficke in Spenser, F. Q. vi. ii. 9. — F. trqfiquer, ‘to traffick, trade;’ 
Cot. We find also F. trqfigue, sb. ‘traffick ;’ id. Cf. Ital. trafficare, 
to traffic, manage {traficare in Florio); Span, traficare, trafagar; 
Port, traficar, trafeguear, to traffic, to cheat. Also Ital. traffico 
{trajico in Florio), Span, trafico, trafago, traffic, careful management ; 
Port, trajico, trafego, traffic. p. Origin uncertain ; but almost 
surely Latin. Diez compares Port, trasfegar, to decant, to pour out 
from one vessel to another, trdsfego, a pouring out or decanting, and 
remarks that the O. Port, trasfegar also had the sense of traffic, and 
that the Catalan trafag, traffic, also meant a decanting. If the two 
arc identical, the accent must have been upon the preposition, which 
is exceptional. He explains O. Port, trasfegar, to decant (corrupted 
to transegar in Spanish by change of/to ^ and subsequent loss) from 
Lat. tra- \trans), across, and a supposed Low Lat. vicare*, to exchange, 
from Lat. uicis, change ; this verb actually appears in the Span, vegada, 
a time, a turn ( = Low Lat. vicata*) ; and the change from Lat. u to F./ 
appears in F./ois, certainly derived from uicis. This seems the best 
solution ; the sense * to change across ’ suits both ‘ traffic ’ and ‘ de- 
cant ; ’ see Trans- and Vicar. 7. Scheler suggests Lat. ira- 
trans), and the common suffix -Jicare, due to facere, to make. But 
traficare would rather produce a F. form trafier, and it is hardly an 
intelligible word. Der. traffic, sb. ; traffick-er, Merch. Ven. i. 1. 12. 

TRAG*EDY, a species of drama of a lofty and mournful cast. 
(F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. trag 6 die ; see Chaucer’s definition of it, C.T. 

1 3979. — F. tragedie. ‘ a tragedy ; * Cot. — Lat. tragadia. — Gk. rpay- 
y&'a, a tragedy. * There is no question that tragedy is the song of 
the goat ; but why the song of the goat, whether because a goat was 
the prize for the best performance of that song in which the germs of 
the future tragedy lay, or because the first actors were dressed, like 
satyrs, in goat-skins, is a question which has stirred abundant dis- 
cussion, and will remain unsettled to the end ; * Trench, Study of 
Words, lect. v. A third theory (yet more probable) is that a goat 
was sacrificed at the singing of the song ; a goat, as being the spoiler 
of vines, was a fitting sacrifice at the feasts of Dionysus. In any 
case, the etymology is certain. — Gk. Tpay<pb 6 s, lit. a ^oat-singer, a 
tragic poet and singer. — Gk. rpdy-os, a he-goat ; and <pbos, a singer, 
contracted from doiS 6 s ; see Ode. The Gk. rpdy-oe means * a 
nibbler cf. rpdtyuv, to gnaw, nibble ; see Trout. Der. tragedi-an. 
All’s Well, iv. 3. 299, apparently a coined word, not borrowed from 
French. Also trag-ic, 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 61, from F. /ragi^w®, ‘ tragic- 
call, tragick,’ Cot., Lat. tragicus, Gk. rpayinds, goatish, tragic, from 
Tpay- 6 s, a goat. Hence tragic~al, -al-ly, -al-ness. 

TRAIL, to draw along the ground, to hunt by tracking. (F., — L.> 
M. E. trailen. In Wyclifi Esther, xv. 7, later version, we find ; * but 
^the tother of the seruauntessis suede the ladi, and bar vp the 
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clothis fleiings doun in-to the erthe*/ where, tor Jletinge, some pp. of tradiri, to hand over, deliver, betray. --Lat. fra-, for 

have irailingi, and the earlier version has Jlowende * flowing. Cf. tram, across, over ; and -dere, put for dare, to give ; (hence tra-didi, 
‘ Braunchis do traile ;* Palladius, iii. 289, p. 71. ‘ Traylyn as clojjys, pt. t., corresponds to dedi, I gave). See Trans- and Date. Der. 
Segmento ; ’ Prompt. Parv. We have also M. E. traile, sb. ‘ Trayle, traitor-ous, 1 Hen. VI, iv. i. 173 ,* traitor-ous~ly ; traitr-ess, All’s Well, 
or trayne of a clothe;* Prompt. Parv. So also; * Trayle, sledde i. 1. 184. From the same source are /radtV-fon, /reason, 6tf-fray. 
[sledge], traha; to Trayle, trahere,* Levins, ed. 1570. John de TRAJECTORY, the curve which a body describes when pro- 
Garlande, in the 13th cent., gives a list of ‘ instrumenta mulieribus jected. (F.,-L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Suggested by F. trajecioire, 
convenientia ; * one of these is trahale, of which he says: ‘ Trahale * casting, thrusting, sending, transporting ; ’ Cot. Formed as if from 
dicitur a traho, G allice fraaiV;’ Wright’s Voc. i. 134. Palsgrave a Lat. traiectorius*, belonging to projection; formed from traiectus, 
has: * I trayle, lyke as a gownedothe behynde on the grounde;* also pp. of traicere {trajieere), to throw, cast, or fling over or across.— 
‘I trayle, as one trayleth an other behynde or at a horse-tayle.’ — F. Lat. fra-, for trans, across; and iaeere, to cast. See Trans- and 
trailler, * to wind a yam ; also, to traile a deer, or hunt him upon a Jet. Der. trajeet, which is certainly the right reading for tranect in 
cold sent;* Cot. — O. F. fraoil, in John de Garlande, as above ; it Merch. of Ven. iii. 4. 53 ; from F. trajeet, ‘a fen^, a passage over,* 
clearly means a reel to irind yam on, as it is mentioned with other Cot, which from Lat. traiectus, a passage over. Shakespeare would 
implements for spinoing. — Low Lat. trahale, a reel, as above ; it no have written traiect, which was made into tranect, a word that 
doubt also meant a. sledge, as shewn by E. trayle in Levins. Cf. Lat. belongs to no language whatever. • 

traha, a sledge ; tragula, a sledge (White) ; Low Lat. traga, a har- TRAM, a coal-waggon, a carriage for passengers running on iron 
row, trahare, to harrow. We may also note Low Lat. trahinare, rails. (Scand.) There have been frequent enquiries about this word ; 
answering to F. trainer, E. train. It is clear that trail and train are see Notes and Queries, 2 Ser, v. 128, xii. 229, 276. 358 ; 4 Ser. xii. 
both derivatives from Lat. trahere, to draw or drag along; see 299,420; 6 Ser. ii. 225, 356. Ktram is an old Northern word for 
Trace, Train. ^ The mod. F. traille is a ferry-boat dragged a coal-waggon, esp. such a one as ran upon rails. In N. and Q., 2 Ser. 
across a river by help of a rope; it seems much better to connect xii. 276, J. N. quoted an Act of Parliament for the year 1794, for 
this with E, trail than to suppose it to stand for tiraille, from the verb the construction of ‘ an iron dram-road, tram-road, or railway * 
tiraUler, *to rend or tear in pieces,' as Cotgrave explains it. However between Cardiff and Merthyr Tydvil ; and in N. and Q., 6 S. ii. 356, 
this may be, the E. frnfV is certainly independent of f{>ai 7 /«r and firer. A. Wallis stated that ‘ tramways were in use in Derbyshire before 
Cf. Du. treylen, ‘ to drawe, or dragge a boate with a cord,* Hexham; 1790; one of planks and log-sleepers was laid between Shipley coal- 
borrowed (like Du. treyn, a train) from French. pit and the wharf near Newmansleys, a distance of miles, and was 

TRAII1BA8TOE, a law-term. (F., — L.) See Blount's Nomo- discontinued in the above year.’ About a. n. 1800, a Mr. Benjamin 
lexicon, ed. 1691, and Spelman. There were justices of traylhaston, Outram made certain improvements in connection with railways for 
appointed by Edw. I. ‘ The common people in those days called common vehicles, which gave rise to the silly fiction (ever since 
them tray-baston, quod sonat trahe baculum ; * Blount. Roquefort industriously circulated) that tram-road is short for Outram road, in 
divides the word as tray-lehaston. It would seem that the usual ignorance of the fact that the accent alone is sufficient to shew that 
derivation from trail is wrong, and that the word is compounded of Outram, if shortened to one syllable, must become Out rather than 
O. F. tray ( a Lat. trahe, deliver up, take away) ; le, def. art. ; and ram or tram. Besides which, Mr. Outram was not a coal- waggon ; 
O. F. &as/on, a wand of office, for which see Baton. The object was yet Brockett’s Glossary (3rd ed. 1846) explains that a tram is the 
to remedy injustice by depriving unjust officers of their offices ; * many Northern word for * a small carriage on four wheels, so distinguished 
were accused and redemyd their offences by greuous fines ;* Fabyan, from a sledge. It is used in coal-mines to bring the coals from the 
Chron. an. 1300. ( 7 V(w 7 - 6 a/on explains nothing.) For O. F. /raiW, to hewers to the crane.* The word is clearly the same as Lowland 
take away, see Bartsch, direst. Fran^aise, col. 249, 1 . 7. Scotch tram, ‘ (i) the shaft of a cart or carriage of any kind, (2) a 

TRAIin, the hinder part of a trailing dress, a retinue, series, line beam or bar,’ Jamieson. Cf. prov. E. tram, a small milk bench 
of gun-powder, line of carriages ; as a verb, to trail, to allure, edu- (Halliwell) ; which was orig. a block of wood. It was prob. used 
cate, discipline. (F., — L.) M. E. train, sb., spelt trayn, with the ffrst of the shaft of a small carriage, and then applied to the small 
sense of plot, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 295, 1 . 22 ; trayne, carriage itself, esp. such a one as was pushed or drawn by men or 
id. p. 263, 1 . 23; ‘treson and trayne' Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, boys in coal-pits. This notion is borne out by the cognate Low G. 
4192 ; M. E. traynen, verb, to entice, id. 1683. — F. train, m., *a traam, a word particularly used of the handles of a wheel-barrow or 
great man’s retinue, the train or hinder part of a beast ; . . work, the handles by which a kind of sledge was pushed ; Bremen Wbrter- 
dealing, trade, practise;’ Cot. Also traine, {., *a sled, a drag or buch, ed. 1771. In N. and Q., 6 S. ii. 498, J. H. Clark notes that 
dray without wheels, a drag-net,’ id. Also trainer, verb, * to traile, * the amendinge of the higheway or tram from the Weste ende of 
drag, draw;* id. O. F. trahin, train, a train of men; trahiner, Bridgegait, in Barnard Castle* occurs in a will dated 1355; see 
trainer, verb. Low Lat. trahinare, to drag; occurring a.d. 1268. Surtees Soc. Publications, vol. xxxviii. p. 37. Here a tram prob. 
Evidently extended from Lat. trahere, to draw ; see Trace, Trail, means a log-road. The word is Scandinavian. — Swed. dial, tromm, 
Der. train-er ; train-band, i. e. train'd band, a band of trained men, a log, stock of a tree ; also a summer-sledge {sommarsldde ) ; also 
Cowper, John Gilpin, st. i, and used by Dryden and Clarendon (Todd); trdmm, trumm (Rietz) ; O. Swed. trdm, trum, a piece of a large tree, 
train-bear-er. ^ But not train-oil. cut up into logs. The orig. sense is clearly a beam or bit of cut 

TBAXM-OIIi, oil procured from the blubber or fat of whales by wood, hence a shaft of a sledge or cart, or even the sledge itself. Cf. 
boiling. (Hybrid; Du.; and F., — L., — Gk.) Spelt trane-oyle. Hack- Low G. traam, a balk, beam, esp. one of the handles of a wheel- 
luyt’s voyages, i. 477, last line; trayne oyle, Arnold’s Chron. p. 236. barrow, as above; also O. Du. drom, a beam (obsolete); Hexham. 
In Hexham’s Du. Diet., ed. 1658, we find: ’ Tram, trayne-oile made of Also O. H. G. dram, tram, a beam, once a common word; see 
the fat of whales.* Also: * /rafn, a tear ; liquor pressed out by the fire.* Grimm’s Diet. ii. 1331, 1332. The last form may account for the 
Cf. mod. Du. traan, a tear ; traan, train-oil. We thus see that the variation dram-road, in the Act of Parliament cited above ; and it 
lit. sense of train is ‘ tear,* then, a drop of liquor forced out by fire ; has been already observed that a dramroad or tramroad might also be 
and lastly, we have train-oil, or oil forced out by boiling. Ci. Dan. explained as a log-road. p. The comparison of Swed. tromm 
and Swed. f ran, train-oil, blubber, G. /Ara>}. all borrowed from Dutch; with Du. drom shews that the original Low G. initial letter must 
cf. G. thrdne, a tear, also a drop exuding from a vine when cut. So have been th ; which is proved by the Icel. pram-valr, lit. * a beam- 
also Low G. traan, train-oil; trane, a tear; very well explained in hawk,* a poet, word for a ship. y. The Swed. dial, ^mmm (above) 
the Bremen Worterbuch. Similarly, we use £. /«ar in the sense of * a further resembles G. trumm, lump, stump, end, thrum, fragment, 
drop* of some balsams and resins, &c. p. The Du. traan is and suggests a connection with ^mrum (i). If so, the orig. sense 
closely allied to E. tear, and is the only form used in Dutch ; the G. was * end ;* then fragment, bit, lump, log, See, Der. tram-road, -way. 
ikrStnM is really a pi. form, due to M. H. G. ir&hene, pi. of trahen, a TRAMMEL, a net, shackle, anything that confines or restrains, 
tear, closely allied to M. H. G. zaher (put for taker), a tear; see (F., — L.) M. E. tramayle, ‘grete nette for fyschynge;* Prompt. 
Tear (2). ^ It thus appears that train-oil is a tautological ex- Parv. Spenser has tramels, nets for the hair, F. Q. ii. 2. 15. F. 

pression ; accordingly, we fmd trane, train-oil, in Ash's Diet., ed. tramail, * a tramell. or a net for partridges ; * Cot. Cf. F. trameau 
1775. (answering to an older form tramel *), ‘ a kind of drag-net for fish, a 

TRAIT, a feature. (F.,—L.) Given in Johnson, with the remark trammell net for fowle ; * this comes still nearer to Spenser's tramel. 
* scarcely English.* F. trait, * a draught, line, streak, stroak,* Cot. Cf. Ital. tramaglio, a drag-net, trammel ; Port, trasmalho. Span, trasr 
He also gives the spelling traict, «• F. trait, formerly also traict, pp. ma//o, a trammel or net ; mod. F. tramail, tramail, Low Lat. 
of traire, to draw. «> Lat. trahtre, to draw ; see Trace. tramaeula, tramagula, a trammel, occurring in the Lex Salica, ed. 

T^ITOR, one who betrays, a deceiver. (F., L.) M. £. Hesselsand Kern, xxvii. 20, col. 154; cf. coll. 158, 161. The word 

traitour, spelt traitoure. Koh. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 61, 1 . 12 ; has numerous other forms, such as tremacle, tremale, trimacle. See., ia 
treitur, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 279, 1 . 22. O. F. traitor, traiteur, a other texts of the Lex Salica. Kem remarks: ^tremacle, &c. is a 
traitor, • Lat. traditorem, acc. of traditor, one who betrays. - Lat. ^diminutive, more or less Latinised. The Fiankidi word must have 
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differed but slightly. If at all, from the Drenthian (N. Saxon) TlElAKS-t beyond, across, over. (L.) Lat. irons-, prefix ; also as 

(for trsmihs, tramihe), a trammel. Both the English and Drenthian prep, tram, beyond. Trans is the pres. part, of a verb trare to 
word point to a simplex trarni or tramia ; * col. 501. This assumes cross, go beyond, only occurring in in^trare, tx-irare, pene-irare, -• 
the word to be Teutonic, yet brings us back to no intelligible Teut. cross, fulfil, causal tdraya, 

base; nor does it account for the Ital. form, which requires the to bring over. p. The comp, sufhx ^ier (in Latin) is prob. from the 
longer Low Lat. tramacula or tremacula. Dies takes it to be Latin, same root ; cf. prcs-ter, sub-tsr^ in-ter^ior^ &c. In composition, tram- 
and explains trsmaeida from Lat. tri-, thrice, three times, and maeula, becomes iron- in tran-quil, transcend, transcribe, transept, transpire, 
a mesh or net, as if it meant treble-mesh or treble-net. He remarks transMbstantiate ; and tra- in tra-dition, tra-duce, tra-jectory, tra- 
that a similar explanation applies to Trellis, q. v. [This account is montane (though the last is only an Ital, not a Latin spelling) ; also 
accepted, without question, by Scheler and Littre.] It is to be i n tra -verse, tra-vesty. 

further noted that, according to Diez, the Piedmontese trimaj is ex- TRANSACTION, the management of an affair. (F., — L.) In 
plained by 2 ^alli to mean a fish-net or bird-net made of three layers of Colgrave. — F. transaction, * a transaction, accord, agreement ;* Cot, 
net of different-sized meshes; and that Cherubini and Patriarchi Lat. acc. of /ransoc/io, a completion, an agreement, 
make similar remarks concerning the Milanese tremagg and Venetian Lat. tramactus, pp. of tramigere, to drive or thrust through, also 
tramagio. These forms are surely something more than mere to settle a matter, complete a business — I^t. tram, across, through ; 
diminutives. y. As to Lat. tri-, see Three ; as to Lat. macula, and agere, to drive ; see Trans- and Act. Der. tramact-or, in Cot. 
see NLail (i). The Span, trasmallo is an altered form, as if from to translate F. tramacteur, but perhaps directly from Lat. transactor, 
tram maculam, across the net, which gives but little sense. a manager. Hence was evolved the verb transact, Milton, P. L. 

TRAMONTAI^, foreign. (F., — Ital, — L.) The word is vi. 286. ' 

properly Italian, and only intelligible from an Italian point of view; TRANS-AIiPINB, beyond the Alps. (F., * L.) ‘ Transalpine 
it was applied to men who lived beyond the mountains, i. e. in France, parts ;* Beaum. and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, i. i. — F. transalpin, 
Switzerland, Spain, &c. It came to us through the French, and was ‘ forraign ; * Cot. — Lat. transalpinus, beyond the Alps. — I^t. tram, 
at first spelt tramountain. ‘The Italians account all tramouniain beyond; and A/p-, stem of Alpes, the Alps; with suffix -ini/s. See 
doctors but apothecaries in comparison of themselves ; * Fuller, Trans- and Alp. ^ So also trans-atlantic, a coined word, * used 
Worthies, Hertfordshire (R.) — F. tramontain, ‘northerly;* Cot. — by Sir W. Jones in 178a ; see Memoirs, &c., p. 217 ;* F. Hall, Mod. 
Ital. tramontano, pi. tramontani, ‘those folkes that dwell beyond the English, p. 275 

mountaines;* Florio. — Lat. trammontanus, beyond the mountains.— TRAIfSCEND, to surmount, surpass. (L.) InGawain Douglas, 
Lat. tram, beyond; and mont-, base of mom, a mountain; see Palace of Honour, pt. ii. st. 18. — Lat. transcendere, to climb over, 
Trans- and Mountain. surpass. — Lat. tram, beyond ; and scandere^o climb. See Trans- 

TRAMP, to tread, stamp. (E.) M. E. trampen, ‘ Trampelyn, and Scan. Der. tramcend-ent, used by tot. to tr^slate F. tran- 
trampyn, Tero;* Prompt. Parv. ‘He trampith with the feet;* scendant; trmscend-ent-ly, transcendence, All’s Well, ii. 3. 40, from 
Wyclif, Prov. vi. 13. Not in A. S., but prob. £., being found in G. IjqX. sh. tramcendentia ', tramcendsnt~al, given as a math, term in 
and Low G. as well as in Scand. Cf. Low G. and G. trampen^ tram- Philli]^s, ed. 1706 ; tramcend-ent-al-ly, -ism, -ist. 
peln, to stamp; Dan. Swed. trampa, to tread, trample on. TRANSCRIBE, to copy out. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627; and in 
From the Teut. base TRAMP, to tread, occurring in the Goth. Cot., to translate F. /rnwicriVtf. — Lat. (pp. /rawscrip/ws), to 
strong verb anatrimpan. ‘ Managci anatramp ina* = the multitude transfer in writing, copy from one book into another. — haLtram, 
pressed upon him, lit. trampled on him, Luke, V. I. p. This is a across, over; and scribere, to write; see Trans- and Scribe, 
nasalised form of the Teut. base TRAP, to tread, occurring in Du. Der. tramcrib-er ; transcript, in Minsheu, from Lat. tramcriptus ; 
trappen, to tread upon, to trample. Low G. trappen, to tread, Swed. tramcript-ion. 

trappa, a pair of stairs, G. treppe, a flight of steps ; also in E. Trip, TRANSEPT, the part of a church at right angles to the nave, 
q. V. This base appears in the same form TRAP even in Gk. (L.) Lit. ‘a cross-enclosure.* Not an old word; and coined. 
rpavetv, to tread grapes, Homer, Odyss. vii. 125; and in Lithuan. Oddly spelt transcept in Wood’s Fasti Oxonienses, vol ii. (R.) ; of 
/ryp/i, to stamp ; see Fick, i. 604. These words may, I think, which the first edition appeared in 1691-2. — Lat. tran-, put for 
safely be considered as cognate with the G. forms, as the letter p tram, across; and septum, an enclosure. Septum is from septus, 
presents numerous exceptions to Grimm’s law, and often remains un- pp. of sepire or scepire, to enclose ; which is from scepes, a hedge, 
changed. y. We may also note a probable connection with the p. Scepes is cognate with Gk. ariK 6 s, a pen, fold, enclosure, which is 
Teut. base TRAD, to tread ; see Tread. Der. tramp, sb., a allied to adrruv (fut. ad^to), to pack, to fill full. See Trans- and 
journey on foot ; tramp-er, a vagrant (see Johnson) ; also tramp, a Sumpter. 

shortened familiar form of tramper, both forms being given in Grose’s TRANSFER, to transport, convey to another place. (L.) In 
Diet, of the Vulgar Tongue, 1790. And see tramp-le. Shak. Sonnet 137. Cot. gives F. pp. transfer^, ‘ transferred ; * but the 

TRAMPIiE, to tread Under foot. (E.) M. E. trampelen ; E. word was prob. directly from Lat. tramferre, to transport, transfer. 
Prompt. Parv. The frequentative of Tramp, q. v. 'fhe sense is, — Lat. tram, across ; and ferre, to carry, cognate with E. bear. See 
accordingly, ‘to keep on treading upon.’ Cf. Low G. trampeln, G. Trans- and Bear (1). Der. transfer-able, also spelt tramferr-ible 
trampeln, to trample, stamp ; from Low G. and G. trampen^ to tramp (quite needless) ; tramfer-ence, tran^fer-ee, 

or stamp. TRANSFIGt-URE, to change the appearance of. (F., — L.) 

TRAM-ROAD, TRAM-WAY ; see Tram. M.E. tramfiguren, Chaucer, C. T. 1107. — F. tramjigurer, ‘to trans- 

TRANCE, catalepsy, ecstasy, loss of self-consciousness. (F.,— L.) figure ;* Cot. — Lat. tramfi^urare, to change the figure of. — Lat. 
M. E. Chaucer, C. T. 1572. — F, /ronstf, ‘ extreme fear, dread, tram, across (hence implying change); and jigura, figure, out- 
... a trance or swoon ; * Cot. A verbal sb. from the O. F. tramir, ward ^pearance. See Trans- and Figure. Der. transjigurat-ion, 

of which Cot. gives the pp. ‘fallen into a trance or sown, from F. tramfiguration, ‘a transfiguration,* Cot., from Lat. acc. 

astonied, amazed, half dead.’ — Lat. transire, to go or pass over ; iramfigurationem. 

whence Ital. transire, * to goe foorth, passe ouer ; . . also to fall in TRANSFIX, to fix by piercing through. (L.) * Quite through 

aswoune, to dye or gaspe the last;* Florio. [This shews that /raws/re transfixed with a deadly dart;* Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 21. — I.At. 
came to have the sense of ‘die’ or ‘swoon;’ similarly the O.F. pp. of to thrust through. See Trans- and Fix. 

trespasser (our trespass) commonly means ‘to die.*] — Lat. tram, TRANSFORM, to change the form of. (F., — L.) M. E. 
across ; and ire, to go ; see Transit. p. This explanation is formen, Wyclif, a Cpr. iii. 18. F. transformer, ‘ to transform ; ’ Cot. 
Schrier’s; it seems more likely than that of Diez, that trame was •I^t. tramformare, to change the form of. — Lat. tram, across (im- 
formed directly from Lat. transitus ; however, it comes at last to plying change) ; and forma, form. See Trans- and Form. Der. 
much the same thing. Der. en-trance (2). Also trancsd, K. Lear, tramformatdon, from F. tramformation, ' a transformation,’ Cot., from 
v^. 218. Lat. acc. tramformationem, 

TRANQUIIi, quiet, peaceful. (F., — L.) In Shak. 0th. iii. 3. TRANSFUSE, to cause to pass from one person or part into 
348. [The sb. tranquillity is in much earlier use ; we find M. E. another, to make to imbibe. (L.) In Milton, P. L. iii. 389, vi. 
tranquillitee, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii.pr. 4,1. 1115.] — Y.tran- 704. — LzX.tramfusus, pp. of transfundere, to pour out of one vessel 
q[uille, ‘calm;* Cot. Lat. tranquillus, calm, quiet, still. — Lat. tran-, into another, to decant, transfuse. — Lat. tram, across; andfundere, 
for tram, beyond, hence surpassingly ; and the base qui- or ci- (W), t o po ur ; see Trans- and Fuse. Der. tramfm-ion. 
to rest, so that -^uillus means ‘ resting ’ or lying down. This base is TRANSGRESSION, violation of a law, sin. (F.. «« L.) * For 
from e/ KI, to lie, as in Gk. xet/juu, I lie down, Skt. fl, to lie down, the rage of my transgression ; ’ Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. iii 
See Trans- and Quiet or Cemetery. Der. tranquil-ly ; tran- (How the Child was slain by a serpent). - F. tramgression, ‘ a trans- 
quill-i-ty, from Y. tranquilUti, ‘tranquillity,* Cot., from Lat. acc. Session, trespasse;* Cot. -Lat. /rawsgmsionem, acc. of /roasgrwwo, 
tranquillitatem. Also tranquill-ise, Thomson, Castle of Indolence, a passing over, transposition, also a transgression of the law. «■ Lat. 
c. ii. St. 19. ^tramgressus, pp. of transgredi, to step over, pass over. — Lat. trems. 
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across ; and gradu to step, walk ; see Trans- and Grade. Der. 
transgress-or, formerly transgrtstour, Fabyan, Chron. an. ii8o, cd. 
Ellis, p. 299, from F. tranngrmmr, * a transgressor/ Cot., from Lat. 
acc. transgrtssonm. Hence was made transgress^ verb, used by Tyn- 
dall, Works, p. 224, col. 1, 1 . 3 from bottom. 4 ir Observe tres-pass, 
a similar formation to trans-gress, 

TBANSIEiNT, passing away, not lasting. (L.) In Milton, P. L. 
xii. 554. Suggested by Lat. transiens, of which the true stem is 
transeunt‘t not transient^, [Cf. ambient, from ambire, which is conju- 
gated regularly.] Transiem is the pres. part, of transire, to go across, 
to pass away. — Lat. treats, across ; ana ire, to go, from ^ I, to go. 
See Trane- and Itinerant. Der. iransient-ly, -ness. Also (from 
pp. transitus) transit, in Phillips, ed. 1706, shortened from Lat. trans- 
itus, a passing over ; transit-ion, Phillips, from Lat. acc. transitionem, 
a passing over, a transition; transit-ion-al \ transit ive, from Lat. 
transitiuus, a term applied to a transitive or active verb ; tratisit-ive-ly, 
-ness ; transit-or-y, Minsheu, ed. 1627, suggested by F. transitoire, 

• transitory,* Cot., from Lat. transitorius, liable to pass away, passing 
aw^; transit-or-i‘ly, -ness. And see trance. 

TRAETSIiATS, to transfer, move to another place, to render into 
another language. (F., — L.) M. E. translaten, to remove, Gower, 
C.A. i. 361,1. 36. — F. translater, * to translate, . . reduce, or re- 
move;* Cot. — Low Lat. translatare, to translate, in use in the 12th 
century. — Lat. translatus, transferred ; used as the pp. of transferre, 
but really from a different root. — I.at. irans, across ; and latus, car- 
ried, borne, put for tlatus*, from ^^TAL, to lift, bear, whence Lat. 
toilers, to lift. See Trans- and Tolerate. Der. translat-ion, 
Chaucer, C. T. 15493, 1 ^* translation, * a translation,* Cot., from 

Lat. translationem, acc. 0/ translaiio, a transference, transferring. 
TBAETSLUCEK^T, clear, allowing light to pass through. (L.) 
In Milton, Comus. 861. Lat. translucent-, stem of pres. part, of 
iranslueere, to shine through. — Lat, trans, through; and lucere, 
to shine ; see Trans- and liucid. Der. tra^ucent-ly, trans- 
lucence. 

TRAE'BMABINE, beyond the sea. (L.) In Blount*s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. Lat. transmarinm, beyond sea. — Lat. trans, beyond; and 
mar-e , sea ; with suffix -inus. See Trans- and Marine. 
TBAMSMIGBATIOE, the passing into another countiy or 
state of existence. (F., -■ L.) Spelt iransmygracioun, Trevisa, i. 33, 
1 . 30 . F. transmigration, ‘ a transmigration, a flitting or shifting of 
aboad ; ’ Cot. Lat. transmigrationem, acc. of trammigratio, a re- 
moving from one country to another. — Lat. irammigratus, pp. of 
transmigrare, to migrate across, from one place to another. See 
Trans- and Migprate. Der. (from Lat. pp. transmigratus) trans- 
migrate, Antonj^ ii. 7. 51 ; transmigrat-or, transmigrat-or-y. 
TBANSMIT, to cause or suffer to pass through, to deliver. 
(L.) In Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 576 (R.) — ljat.tr ansmittere, to 
cause to go across, send over, dispatch, transmit. — Lat. trans, 
across ; and mittere, to send ; see Trans- and Mission. Der. 
transmitt-al, transmitt-er ; transmiss-ion. Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 2, from 
Lat. acc. transmissionem ; transmiss-ible, from ¥, transtmssible^ * trans- 
mittable,* Cot. ; transmiss-ibil-i-iy. 

TRANSMUTE, to change to another form or substance. (L.) 

• [He] transmutyd the sentence of deth vnto perpetuyte of pryson ; * 
Fabyan, Chron. c. 159. [The M.E. form was iransmuen, or trans- 
mewen, Chaucer, C. T. 8201, from F. transmuer, * to change or alter 
over,* Cot., from Lat. transmutare.'] «- Lat. iransmutare, to change into 
another form. — Lat. trans, across (implying change) ; and mutare, to 
change ; see Trans- and Mutable. Der. transmut-able ; trans- 
mut-at-ion, Chaucer, C. T. 2841, from F. transmutation, ‘a transmu- 
tation, alteration,* Cot., from Lat. acc. transmutationem. 

TRANSOM, a thwart-piece across a double window ; the lintel 
over a door ; in ships, a beam across the stern-post to strengthen the 
after-part. (L.) * Transome, or lintell ouer a dore ; ' Baret, ed. 1580. 

• The transome of a bed, trabula ; * Levins. * Meneau de fenestre, the 
transome, or cross-bar of a window ; * Cot. ‘ Beames, prickeposts, 
groundsels, summers or dormants, transoms, and such principals ; * 
Harrison, Desc. of England, b. ii. c. 13, ed. Fumivall, p. 333. Halli- 
well notes the spelling transumpt, but this is a corrupt form ; the real 
meaning of transumpt is a copy of a record ; see Transumpt in Cot. 
Webster says it is sometimes speft transummer, but I can nowhere 
find it, and such a spelling is obviously due to confusion with summer, 
a beam, as used in the above quotation from Harrison. p. The 
etymology of this word has caused much trouble; and both the 
usual explanations are merely absurd. These are (i) from Lat. 
transenna, a rope, noose in a cord, which cannot possibly have any- 
thing to do with it ; and (2) from Lat. trans, across, and sumere (pp. 
sumptus), to take, which gives no intelligible sense in this connexion, 
but rightly accounts for the word transumpt in Cotgrave, which is 
another word altogether. 7. Wedgwood assumes transommsr as 
the orig. form, which gives a real sense ; since tra/ts may mean ^ 


across;* and Cot. gives * Sommier, a piece of timber called a 
summer;* see Sumpter. There is a fatal objection to this ex- 
planation, in the fact (if it be so) that transom is the old word, and 
transommer a corruption due to confusion with summer. 8. I think 
the word is obviously a corruption of Lat. iranstrum, used as an 
architectural and nautical term. It means precisely a transom, in all 
its senses. * Transtra et tabulae nauium dicuntur et tigna, quae ex 
pariete in parietem porriguntur ; * Festus (White). The corruption 
was inevitable, it being hardly possible for an English workman 
to pronounce transtrum m any other way. * Transoms est vox Archi- 
tectonica et transversas trabes notat, Vitruvio transtra;* Skinner, 
1671. I believe that Skinner, for once, is right. c. The Lat. trans- 
trum is derived from Lat. trans, across ; -trwn is a mere suffix, de- 
noting the agent (Ajyan -tar), as in ara-trum, that which ploughs. 
Hence trans-trum — that which is across. 

TRANSPARENT, clear, allowing objects to be seen through. 
(F.,— L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 3. 31. — F. transparent, ‘transparent, 
clear-shining;* Cot. — Lat. trans, through; parent-, stem of pres, 
part, of parere, to appear ; see Trane- and Appear. Der. irans- 
p aren t-ly, -ness ; transparenc-y. 

TRANSPICUOUS, transparent, translucent. (L.) In Milton, 
P. L. viii. 141. Coined, as if from Lat. transpicuus*, from Lat. 
transpicere, to see or look through ; see Conepicuoua. — Lat. 
trans, through ; and specere, to look ; see Trane- and Spy. 
TRANSPIERCE, to pierce through. (F., — L.) Used by 
Drayton (R.) — F. transpercer, ‘ to pierce through ; ' Cot. See 
Trane- and Pierce. 

TRANSPIRE, to pass through the pores of the skin, to become 
public, or ooze out. (L.) In Milton, P. L. v. 438. — Lat. tran-, for 
trans, through ; and spirare, to breathe, respire. See Trane- and 
Spirit. Der. transpir-at-ion, from F. transpiration, ‘ a transpiration, 
evaporation Cot. This sb. prob. really suggested Milton’s verb. 
TkANSPIiANT, to plant in a new place. (F., — L.) In Cot- 
grave. — F. transplanter, ‘ to transplant ; * Cot. — Lat. iransplantare. — 
Lat. trans, across, implying change ; and plantare, to plant. See 
Trane- and Plant. Der. transplant-at-ion, from F. transplantation, 
*a transplantation,’ Cot. 

TRAlQ’SPORT, to carry to another place, carry away by passion 
or pleasure, to banish. (F., — L.) In Spenser, Hyn)n 4, Of Heavenly 
Beauty, 1 . 18. — F. transporter, ‘to transport, transfer;* Cot. — Lat. 
transportare, to carry across. — Lat. trans, across; and portare, to 
carry. See Trane- and Port (i). Der. transport, sb.. Pope, 
Windsor Forest, 90 ; transport-able ; transport-ance, Troil. iii. 2.12; 
transport-at-ion. 

TRANSPOSE, to change the position of, change the order of. 
(F.,— L. and Gk.) M. E. transposen, Gower, C. A. ii. 90, 1 . 36. — F. 
transposer, * to transpose, translate, remove ; ’ Cot. See Trane- and 
Poee. Der. transpos-al. 

TRANSPOSITION, a change in the order of words, &c. 
(F., — L.) In Cotgrave. — F. transposition, ‘ a transposition, removall 
out of one place into another ; ’ Cot. See Trane- and Poeition. 
^ Not ultimately connected with transpose, which is from a different 
source. 

TRANSUBBTANTIATION, the doctrine that the bread and 
wine in the Eucharist are changed into Christ’s body and blood. 
(F., — L.) In Tyndall, Works, p. 447, col. 3; he also has /rans«6- 
stantiated, id. p. 445, col. 2. — F. transubstantiation ; Cot. — Late Lat. 
transubstantiationem, acc. of transuhstantiatio ; see Hildebert, Bp. of 
Tours, Sermon 93. Hildebert died in 1134 (Trench, Study of 
Words). — Late Lat. transubstantiatus, pp. of transuhstantiare, coined 
from trans, across (implying change), and substantia, substance. See 
Trans- a nd Su bstance. 

TRANSVERSE, lying across or cross-wise. (L.) ‘But all 
things tost and turned by transverse* Spenser, F. Q. vii. 7. 56 ; where 
by transverse » in a confused manner, or reversedly. — Lat. transuersus, 
turned across; hence, athwart. Orig. pp. of transuertere, to turn 
across. See Trans- and Verse. And see Traverse. Der. 
fransverse-ly. 

TRAP (i), an instrument or device for ensnaring animals. (E.) 
M.E. trappe, Chaucer, C. T. 145. — A. S. treppe, a trap; iElfric’s 
Colloquy (Fowler). But the pronunciation has perhaps been affected 
by F. trappe, a trap, a word of Teut. origin. 4* O. Du. trappe, * a 
trap to catch mice in ; * Hexham. O. H. G. trapo, a snare, trap 
(Graff); whence Low I-at. irappa, Ital. trappa, F. trappe. Span. 
trampa, a trap (Diez). | 3 . The etymology is obviously from 
Teut. base TRAP, to tread on, for which see Tramp. The trap is 
that on which an animal steps, or puts its foot, or trips, and is so 
caught. Cf. Du. trappen, to tread, trap, a stair, step, kick, G. treppe^ 
a flight of steps, Swed. trappa, a stair. The nasalised form tramp 
appears in Span, trampa, a trap. Dot. trap, verb, spelt trappe in 
, Palsgrave; trap-door, a door falling and shutting with a catch; also 
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tn-irapy q. r. Also trap-hall or trap-hat, a game played with a ball, 6 must also note that O. Itah trauagUo meant a pen for cattle, or * oxe- 
bat, and a trap which, when lightly tapp^, throws the ball into stall,* as Florio explains it ; whilst F. travail meant a travt for 
the air. And see /rap (3). horses; see below. fl. There can be little doubt that, as Die* 

TRAP (3), to adorn, or ornament with gay dress or clothing, says, the sb. was derived from a Low Lat. verb travare*, to make or 
(F., Teut.) The pp. trapped occurs in Chaucer: * Upon a ste^ build with beams, to pen, shackle, put an obstacle in one*s way, and 
bay, trapped in stele,' C. T. 2x59 ; and see 1 . 3893. This is formed so to cause embarrassment and trouble. [Our word to enAarrase is 
from a sb. trappe, meaning the trappings or ornaments of a horse, formed, in just the same way, from bar, a beam, clog, impediment.] 
*Mony trappe, mony croper'^many a trapping, many a crupper; Traces of this Low Lat. verb abound; we find Low lat. travoM 
King Alisaunder, 3431. * Upon a stede whyt so milkc ; liis trappys (F. travie ), ' a bay of building, the simce between the main beams of 
wer off tuely sylke ; ' Rich. Cuer de Lion, 1515 ; where tuely means a room,* Cot. ; O. Span, travar, ‘ to knit, to joine, to crosse or clinch 
• scarlet.* From an O. F. trap not recorded, but the same word as one within another * (Minsheu), certainly spoken of joining beams, aa 
mod. F. drap, cloth. The spelling with t occurs in Span, and Port, he also gives trava de pared, * the joints of a wall,* /rovns de beetia, 
trapo, a cloth, clout, rag, Low Lat. trapus, a cloth. As Diez * shackles fora horse,* travazon, * the joining of timber-work in walls;* 

remarks, the variation in the initial letter tells us that the W'ord is of Span, trabar, to join, to fetter, des-trabar, to unfetter ; Port, travar ^ 
Teut. origin, since the O. H. G. t would have a corresponding initial to twine or twist one with another, trava, a transom or beam going 
Low German rf. This adds considerable weight to the suggestion overthwart a house ; Ital. travata, ‘ any compact made of beames or 
already made under Drab (2), viz. that the word is derived Irom the timber, a houell [hovel] of timber* (Florio), trauagUo, ‘ an oxe-stall,* 
Teut. base DRAP, to strike, noted under Drub. Cf. F. draper, ‘ to as above ; F. en trover, ‘ to shackle or fetter the legs,* Cot., entraves, 
dress, or to full cloath ; to beat, or thicken, as cloath, in the fulling; * shackles, fetters,^astems for the legs of unruly horses,* id., travail, 
also ... to mock, flowt, deride, jeast at ;* Cot. This is parallel to a trave. See Trave. 7. All these ore derivatives from Lat. 
Swed. dr&p, murder, drdp-ord, an abusive word, drabha, to hit G. trahem, acc. of trabs, trabes, a beam, hence anything built of timber, 
ireffen, Der. trapp-ings, s. pi., ornaments for a horse. Shak. Venus, such as a ship or wooden roof ; this is clearly shewn by O. F. tra/, 
a86, hence, any ornaments, Hamlet, i. 2. 86. Also rattle-traps, q. v. Port, trave, a beam, piece of timber, O. Ital. traue, * any kinde of 
TRAP (3), a kind of igneous rock. (Scand.) Modem. So called beame, transome, rafter, or great peece of timber;* Florio. 
because such rocks often appear in large tabular masses, rising above S. Trabs is allied to Gk. rpdirif^, rpdprj$, a beam to turn anything 
each other like steps (Webster). — Swed. trappa, a stair, or flight of with ; cf. rplveiv, to turn. — ^ TARK, to turn ; see Torture, 
stairs, trapp, trap (rock) ; Dan. trappe, a stair, trap, trap. + Du. trap, qf The W. trqfael, travail, appears to be borrowed from English, 
a stair, step. + G. treppe, a stair. p. All from Teut. base TRAP, Der. travail, verb, M.E. trauaillen. King Alisaunder, 161 a. Old Eng. 
to tread; see Trap (1) and Tramp. Miscellany, p. 34, 1 . 3, from F. travailler, ‘to travell, toile, also to 

TRAP AN, the same as Trepan (2), q.v. ^ harry, weary , vex, infest;* Cot. Doublet, travel, 

TRAPRZIUM, a plane four-sided figure with unequal sides. TkAVR, a beam, a shackle. (F., — L.) ^ Trave, a frame into 
(L., — Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. — Lat. — Gk. r^air^fwv, which farriers put unruly horses;* Halliwell. ^ Trave, Travise, a 
a small table or counter ; a trapezium, because four-sided, like such place enclosed with rails for shooing an unruly horse ; * Bailey, vol. i. 
a table. Diroin. of rp&vt^a, a table, esp. a dining-table ; a shortened ed. 1735. ‘ Trove, a trevise or little room made purposely to shoo 
form for rerpa-ve^a *, i. e. a four-footed bench or table. Cf. dpyvp6- unbroken horses in ; * Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. * Treuys, to shoe a 
ir«fa, i. e. silver-footed, as an epithet of Thetis. — Gk. rerpa-, prefix wylde horse in, trauayl a eheual;* Palsgrave. M.E. traue (with u 
signifying ‘four,’ as in rtTpd-yowos, four-cornered, from rirrapes, forv); ‘ And she sprong as a colt doth in the /rowe ; * Chaucer, C.T; 
Attic for riaaapes, four; and irefa, a foot, put for ir^8-yo, an allied 3382. — O. F. tra/, a beam, given in the Supp. to Roquefort ; later 
word to irofis (stem iro8-), a foot, which is cognate with E./oat. See tre/, ‘ the beam of a house ; ’ Cot. Whence also travail, * the frdme 
Tetragon and Foot. Der. trapezo-id, lit. * trapezium-like,’ from whereinto farriers put unruly horses,* Cot. •• Lat. trabem, acc. of 
rpdvifo-, put for rpdve^a, and eU-os, form; irapezo-id-al. Also trabes or trabs, a beam; see Travail. Der. trav-el, travail; 
trapeze, from F. trapeze, the name of a kind of swing for athletic archi-trave. 

exerci%, so called from being sometimes made in the shape of a TRAVEL, to journey, walk. (F., — L.) Merely the same word 
tra{^zium, as thus : £ 3 t. The F. traphze is from Lat. trapezium, as travail ; the two forms are used indiscriminately in old editions of 
Trappings, horse-omaments; see Trap (2). Shakespeare (Schmidt). The word forcibly recals the toil of travel 

TRASH, refuse, worthless stuff. (Scand.) In Shak. Temp. iv. in former days. See Travail. Der. /rave/, verb ; /rav^/Z-^r, L.L.L.’ 
233; Oth. iii. 3. 157; hence used of a worthless person, Oth. ii. 1. iv. 3. 308. Doublet, travail. 

31a, v. 1.85. The orig. sense is clippings of trees, as stated by TRAVERSE, laid across; as sb., a cross, obstruction, a thing 
Wedgwood, or (yet more exactly) the bits of broken slicks found built across ; as a verb, to cross, obstruct, deny an argument, also to 
under trees in a wood, and collected for fire-wood. Wedgwood pass over a country. (F., — L.) ‘ Trees .. he wen do wne, and laid' 

J uotes from Evelyn as follow s, with a reference to Notes and Queries, trauers, one ouer another Berners, tr. of Froissart, vob ii. c. i86- 
une II, 1853; ‘ Faggots to be every stick of three foot in length — (R.) Gower has trauers as a sb., meaning * cross’ or impediments, 
this to prevent the abuse of filling the middle part and ends with • in the last line but 14 of his Conf. Amantis. — F. travers,m., traverse, 
trash and short sticks.* Hence it came to mean refuse generally; ; f., ‘ crosse-wise, overthwart;* Cot. Hence the sb. /ravers/, ‘a cross- 
Cotgrave explains fneafia///es by ‘small ware, small /rasA, small offals.* | way. also . . athwart, . .let, bar, hinderance;* id.; also the verb 
Of Scand. origin. — Icel. tros, rubbish, leaves and twigs from a tree 1 traverser, ‘ to thwart or go overthwart, to crosse or passe over,’ id.— * 
picked up and used for fuel, whence trosna, to become worn out, to Lat. transuersus, turned across, laid athwart ; pp. of transuertere, ta 
split up as a seam does ; cf. trassi, a slovenly fellow, trassa, to be turn across ; see Transverae. Der. traverse, verb, from F. traverser, 
slovenly. Norweg. tros, fallen twigs, half-rotten branches easily as above ; travers-er, 

broken, allied to trysja, to break into small pieces, to crackle. Swed. TRAVESTY, a parody. (F.,— L.) ‘ Scarronides, or Virgile 

trasa, a rag, a tatter ; Swed. dial, trase, a rag ; trds, a heap of sticks, Travestie, being the first book of Virgils ^neis in English Burlesque ; 
a worthless fellow (which is one sense of Cleveland trash), old useless London, 1664 ; * by Charles Cotton. Probably travestie is here used 
bits of fencing. fi, Rietz points out the true origin ; he adduces in the lit. sense of * disguised,* or as we should now say, travestied, 
Swed. dial, sld i tras, to break in pieces, which is obviously the same It is properly a pp., being borrowed from F. travesti, pp. of se tra- 
phrase as Swed. sld i kras, to break in pieces; the substitution of tr vestir, ‘to disguise or shift his apparell, to play the counterfeit;* 
for kr being a Scan, peculiarity, of which we have an undoubted ex- Cot.— F. tra- ^tcLat. irons), prefix, lit. across, but implying change; 
ample in Icel. trani, Swed. trana, Dan. trane, all corruptions of the and vestir, to clothe; mpparel, from Lat. uestire, to clothe. The verb 
word which we spell crane ; see Crane. Hence the etym. is from uestire is from the sb. nestis, clothing. See Trans- and Vest., 
Swed. hrasa, Dan. Arose, to'^crash, as a thing does when broken ; see Der. travesty, verb. 

Crash. The Icel. form tros answers to Swed. krossa, to bruise, TRAWL, to fish with a drag-net. (F.,— Teut.) * Trawler-men, 9. 
crush, eXash, a collateral form of hrasa ; cf. Orkney truss, refuse, sort of fishermen that us’d unlawful arts and engines, to destroy thcr 
also prov. E. irons, the trimmings of a hedge (Halliwell). y* *‘iver Thames ; among whom sonie were styl’d hebber- 

now see that trash means ‘ crashings,* i. e. bits erached off, pieces that men, others tinekermen, Petermen, 8 cc. ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. — O. F,' 
break off short with a snap or crash, dry twigs; hence also a bit of tom trauler, to go hither and thither (Roquefort) ; also spelt trailer, mod.' 
stuff, a rag, &c. C This throws no fight on trash, as in Shak. F. trhler, to drag about ; Hamilton. See Troll, qf Quite distinct 
Temp , i. 3. 8 r ; which has prob. a different origin. Der. trash-y, f rom trail, as shewn by the vowel-sound. 

TRAVAIL, toil, labour in child-birth. (F.,-L.) M. E. /ra«ai 7 TRAY, a shallow vessel, a salver. (E.) * A /r«>, or such hollowe 
(with u for v), Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 130, 1 . 32. — F. /ravaiV, ‘ travell, vessel . . that laborers carrie morter in to serue tilers or plasterers ; * 
toile, labour, business, pains- taking ;* Cot. Cf. Ital. travaglio. Span. Baret, ed. 1580. M. E. treye ; ‘ Bolles, treyes, and platers, i.e. bowls; 
trdbajo. Port, irabalho, Prov. ZraAaMs (Bartsch), toil, labour; orig. an trays, and platters ; Rich. Cuer de Lion, 1 . 1490.- A. S. treg, a tray, 
obstacle or impediment, which is still a sense of Span, trabc^o. We <4 This word is not in the Dictionaries, but I have little doubt that if 
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ii our modem /ray, as shewn by the M. £. spelling. The entry * alu- * 
oolum, treg ’ occurs in a set of glosses about thmgs relating to the 
table, in company with handAind^ a napkin ; see Wnght's Voc. i. 390, 
col. a. Here alucdum is clearly a misprint for alveolum, i. e. a tray. 
Prob. related to A. S. /r»>, a trough, A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 340, 1 . 5 ; 
and to A. S. troh, a trough. See Trough. 

TBBACHXiBir, faithlessness, trickery of a gross kind. (F.,— 
Teut.) M. E. trechtrii, spelt tneeheryi, P. Plowman, B. i. 196; 
older spelling tricherit, id. A. i. 17a, Ancren Riwle, p. aoa, 1 . 18.- 
F. triehtrie, * whence, as it seems, our irtcheryt cousenage, deceit, a 
cheating, a beguiling ; ' Cot. F. iricher» * to cousen, cheat, beguile, 
deceive ; * id. O. F. triehier, trtcher ; cf. Ital. inccare, to cheat ; 
Prov. triekaria^ treache^, trichaire, a traitor, tries or trigs, a trick 
(Bartsch). p. Of Teut. origin, as pointed out by Diez ; from 
M. H. G. trgeh§n, to push, also to draw, pull (hence, to entice) ; cf. 
Du. trtkkin, to draw, pull, tow, and Du. trek, a draught, and also a 
trick. Treachery and trickery are variants of the same word, although 
treachery has obtained the stronger sense. See further under TrioK, 
Traok. Der. treacker-om, Spenser, F. Q. i. 6. 41, spelt trecherom, 
Pricke of Conscience, 4232, coined by adding the suffix -om to the 
old word trecher, a traitor, spelt trychor in Rob. of Glouc. p. 455, 
1 . 4, trecehaur in Wyclifs Works, ed. Matthew, p. 239, 1 . 6 ; treacher- 
o«s-/y, -ness, 

THliACIiSS, the syrup drained from sugar in making it. (F.,* 

L. ,«*Gk.) M.E. triacle, a sovereign remedy (very common), P. 
Plowman, C. ii. 147, B. i. 146; see my note on it, explaining the 
matter. It had some resemblance to the treacle which has inherited 
its name. * F. triacU, ‘ treacle,’ Cot. The I is unoriginal ; triacle is 
only another spelling of F. theriaque, * treacle ; * Cot. — Lat. iheriaca, 
an antidote against the bite of serpents, or against poison; also 
spelt theriace , » Gk. Btjpta/cds, belonging to wild or venomous beasts ; 
hence Bijpioued <pdpfMHa, antidotes against the bite of venomous 
animals ; and (no doubt) Orjpiaitii, sb. sing, fern., in the same sense, 
whence Lat. theriace, Gk. Brjplov, a wild animal, poisonous animal ; 
d iroin . of Orjp, a wild beast, cognate with £. Deer, q. v. 

THELAD, to set down the foot, tramp, walk. (£.) M.E. treden; 
pt. t. trad, Ormulum, 2561 ; pp. troden, treden, Chaucer, C.T. 12646. 
•• A. S. tredan, pt. t. treed, pp. treden, Grein, ii. 550. + Du. treden, 
4 - G. treten, pt. t. trat, pp. getreten. We find also Icel. tro6a, pt. t. 
tradf pp. trodinn ; which accounts for our pp. trodden ; Dan. traede ; 
Swed. tr&da ; Goth, trudan, to tread, pt. t. trath. p. All from 
Teut. base TRAD, to tread; Pick, iii. 125. Cf. Teut. TRAP, to 
tread ; for which see Tramp. The comparison of these bases points 
back to an older base TKA, cognate with Aryan ^ DRA, to run ; 
cf. Gk. Spavai, to run, Skt. dru, drd, to run, dram, to run, 

Gk. 9pafA’ttv ; see Dromedary. Der. tread-le or tredd-te, the same 
as M. E. tredyl, a step, A. S. tredel ; * Bases, tredelas vel stapas* 
Wight’s Voc. i. 21, col. 2. Also tread-mill ; trade, q. v. 
TaBABOIS', a betrayal of the government, or an attempt to over- 
throw it. (F., — L.) M. E. traison, ireison ; spelt trayson, Havelok, 
444 ; treisun, Ancren Riwle, p. 56, 1 . 1 7. « O. ¥. traison, mod. P'. 
trahison, treason, betrayal ; answering to Lat. acc. traditionem.mmO. P'. 
irair, mod. F. trahir, to betray. — Lat. traders, to deliver, betray ; see 
Trai tor. Pe r, treason-able, treason-ahl-y. 

TBElASUBEi, wealth stored up, a hoard. (F., >■ L., •> Gk.) M.E. 
tresor, occurring very early, in the A.S. Chron. an. 1137. - O. F. 
tresor, mod. F. tr6sor, treasure. Cf. Ital. tesoro. Span, tesoro. Port. 
thewuro, spelt without r after t. Lat. thesavrum, acc. of thesaurus, a 
treasure. «->Gk. $riaavp6s, a treasure, a store, hoard; formed (it is not 
very clear with what suffixes) from the base 0ti-, to lay up, as seen in 
rWrtpu, I place, lay up. — ^ DHA, to place. See Theme, Thesis. 
Der. treasure, verb, Shale. Sonnet 6 ; treasur-er, from F. tresorier, 
spelt thesorier ip Cot., and explained by threasurer;’ treasur-y, 

M. E. tresorie, trnorye, Rob. of Glouc. p. 274, 1. 1, contracted from 
O.F. tresorerie, Sj^lt thresorerie in Cotgrave, so that treasury is short 
for treasurery. Also treasure-trove, i. e. treasure found ; see Trover. 
Doublet, thesaurus, 

TBBA.T, to handle in a particular manner, to entertain, manage 
by applying remedies, discourse of (F.,-L.) In Wyclif, Mark, ix. 
3a ; Chaucer, C.T. 12464. — F. traiter, to treat. - Lat. tractors, to 
handle ; frequent, form of trakere (pp. tractus), to draw ; see Trace. 
Der. treat-ment, from F. traiteme^t ; treat-ise, M. E. tretis, Chaucer, 
On the Astrolabe, prol. 1 . 8, from O. F. tretis, treitis, traictis (see 
traietis in Roquefort), meaning (a thing) well handled or nicely made, 
attractive, admirable, an adj. which was even applied by Chaucer to 
the Prioress's nose, C. T. 132, and answering to a Low l^t. form 
tractitius*. Also treat-y, M. E. tretee, Chaucer, C. T. 1290, from F. 
traiti {traict4 in Cotgrave), ‘ a treaty,’ properly the pp. of traiter, to 
^reat, and therefore * a thing treated of ^ 

TREBLE, threefold ; the highest part in music. (F., -L.) Why 
Hhg highest part in music is called tr^it is not clear; still the fact is 


'so, and the word, in that sense, is the same word as when it means 
triple. Indeed, we find triple used by Fairfax in the musical sense 
of treble, * The humane voices sung a triple hie ; ' Fairfax, tr. of 
Tasso, b. xviii. st. 24. Palsgrave has : * Trd>le of a song, le dessus ; 
Treble-ztryng of an instrument, chanterelle* M. £. treble, threefold, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 159, 1 . 14. — O.F. treble, treible, triple (Burguy).— 
Lat. triplum, acc. of triplus, triple. See Triple. For the chanee 
from p to b, cf £. double, due to Lat. duplus, Der. treble, verb; 
Temp , iii. 1. 221 ; trebUy, Doublet, triple. 

TBEDDLE, the same as Treadle ; see Tread. 

TREE, a woody plant, of a large size. (£.) M. E. tree, tre ; also 
used in the sense of timber, * Not oneli vessels of gold and of siluer, 
but also of tree and of erthe;* Wyclif, i Tim. ii. 20. — A. S. tre6, 
treow, a tree, also dead wood or timber; Grein, ii. 55 k -f Icel. tre, 
4 " Dan. tree, + Swed. trd, timber ; trad, a tree, a corruption of trdet, 
lit. * the wood,* with the post-positive article. + Goth, triu (gen. 
tritois), a tree, piece of wood. B. All from Teut. type TREwA, 
a tree, Fick, iii. 1x8 ; further allied to Russ, drevo, a tree, W. derw, 
an oak, Irish darag, darog, an oak, Gk. hpvs, an oak, b6pv, a spear- 
shaft, Skt. dru, wood, ddru, wood, a species of pine. y, Benfey 
connects Skt. dru and ddru with the verb dri, to tear, burst, from 
VDAR, to tear, whence E. tear\ see Tear (1); so also Fick, i. 
615, 616. The explanation is that it meant a piece of peeled wood ; 
cf. Gk. blpuv, to flay ; but this is very far-fetched. Curtius points 
out that the orig. sense of Aryan DRU seems to have been * tree ’ 
rather than a piece of wood ; and adds, ‘ on account of this mean- 
ing, preserved in so many linguages, I cannot accept the derivation 
[above] suggested by Kuhn and others.' Der. tre-en, adj., made 
of wood, or belonging to a tree, Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. af). Cursor 
Mundi, 12392; with suffix -e» as in goW-««, PAso tree-nail, 

a peg, a pin or nail made of wood, a naut. term. And see rhodo- 
den-dron, dryad. 

TREFOIL, a three-leaved plant such as the white and red clover. 
(F., — L.) Given by Cot. as the tr. of F. trejpe."-0. F. trifoil ; in a 
Vocabulary pr. in Wright’s Voc. i. 140, 1 . 14, we find F. trifoil 
answering to Lat. trifolium and E. suite clovers [white clover]. — Lat. 
trifolium, a three-leaved plant, as above. — Lat. tri-, prefix allied to 
tres, three ; and folium, a leaf ; see Tri- and Foil. 

TRELLIS, a structure of lattice-work. (F., — L.) M. E. trelis, 

* Trelys, of a wyndow or other lyke, Cancellus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. — F. 
treillis, ‘a trellis;’ Cot. — P". treiller,* to grate or lattice, to support or 
underset by, or hold in with, crossed bars or latticed frames ; ’ Cot. 
— P\ treille, * an arbor or walk set on both sides with vines, &c. 
twining about a latticed frame ; ’ id. — Lat. irichila, triclia, triclea, 
tricla, a bower, arbour, or summer-house. Origin doubtful. ®8r Quite 
distinct from F. treillis, O. F. trelis, a kind of calico (from Lat. 
irilicem, acc. of trilix, triple-twilled ; which from tri-, three times, 
and licium, a thread). Der. trellis-ed. 

TREMBLE, to shiver, shake, quiver. (F., — L.) M. E. tremblen, 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 235. — P'. trembler, * to tremble;* Cot. The b is 
excrescent, as is common after m. — Low Lat. iremulare, to hesitate, 
lit. to tremble. — Lat. tremulus, trembling. — Lat. trem-ere, to tremble, 
with adj. suffix -ul-us. + Lithuan. trim-ti, to tremble. + Gk. rpifi-eiv, 
to tremble. — V TRAM, to tremble; Pick, i. 604. Der. trembl-er, 
trembl-ing-ly. From Lat. tremere are also trem-or, in Phillips, bor- 
rowed from Lat. tremor, a trembling ; trem-end-ous, also in Phillips, 
from Lat. tremendus, that ought to be feared, fut. pass. part, of 
tremere ; trem-end-ous- ly ; trem-ul-ous, Englished from Lat. tremulus, 
as above ; trem-ul-ous-ly, -ness. 

TREMCH, a kind of ditch or furrow. (PI, — L. ?) M. £. trenche, 
Chaucer, C.T. 10706. Shorlened from F. trenchh, ‘ a trench,’ Cot, 
lit. a thing cut. — F. trencher (now spelt trancher), ‘to cut, carve, 
slice, hack, hew;’ Cot. Cf. Span, trinchea, a trench, trinchar, to 
carve, trincar, to chop; Port, trinchar, to carve, trincar, to crack 
asunder, break; Ital. trincea, a trench, trinciare, to cut, carve, 
p. There is no satisfactory solution of this word ; see Littre, Scheler, 
and Diez. Prob. Latin ; the solutions truncate, transeeare, and inter- 
necare have been proposed. We may notice, in Florio, Ital. trincare, 

* to trim or smug up,’ trinci, * gardings, 4 ringings, lacings, laggings, 
also cuts, iags, or snips in garments,’ trine, * cuts, lags, snips, pinckt 
worke in garments.* Also Minsheu has O. Span, trenchea, a trench, 
trenchar, to part the hair of the head. 'The word still awaits solution. 
Der. trench, verb, Macb. iii. 4. 27, from trencher, to cut ; trench-ant, 
cutting, Timon, iv. 3. 1 15, from F. trenchant, pres. part, of trencher ; 
trench-er,. a wooden plate for cutting things on, M. E. trenchers, 
Wright’s Voc. i. 1 78, 1 . 1 7, from F. trencheoir, ‘ a trencher,’ Cot. 

TREND, to turn or bend away, said of direction or course. (E.) 
See Nares. ‘ The shoare trended to the southwestward ; ’ Hackluyt, 
Voyages, i. 276, § 7. *By the trending of the land [you] come 
backe ; ’ id. i. 383. M. E. trenden, to roll or turn about. ’ liat hym 
^roUen and trenden* &c.; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. met. 11, L 
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3855. The word is £., being formed from the same source as A. S. ^ XRSSStJBE, a kind of border, in heraldry. (F., •• Gk.) In 
tTMdtlt a circle, a ring. esp. a ring seen round the sun, A. S. Chron. | Phillips, ed. 1 706, and in works on heraldry. « F. ir§smr§t a heraldic 
an. 806. Allied words are Dan. trind, adj. round, trindt^ adv. around, ' F. word (not in the dictt.) meaning * border.* •• F. trtsstr, * to plait, 
irindes, to grow round; Swed. ^rtW, round, cylindrical ; O. Friesic weave;’ Cot. — F. tresse, a tress or plait of hair; see Tress. 
trindt trund, round; see Trundle. Cf. trtndil^ a hoop, mill*wheel, ^ I find * Hoc tricatorium, Anglice, tressurt^' Wright’s Voc. i. 196. 
tr§ndU, to trundle, in Levins, ed. 1570; trindcds^ rolls of wax, Cran* Here tricatorium is merely a Latinised form of the F.word, the F. 
mer*s Work s, ii. 155, 503 (Parker Soc.). t rcssc r being Latinised as tricare, 

TBENTAIi, a set of thirty masses for the dead. (F.,-L.) See TKBSTLE, TBE8SEL, a moveable support for a table, frame 
the poem of St. Gregory’s Trcnial^ in Polit. Relig. and Love Poems, for supporting. (F., — L.) * Trestyll for a table, trcstcau;* Pals^ 
ed. Fumivall, p. 83, and my note on P. Plowman. C. x. 320. See grave. * Hie tristellus, Anglice, treste;* Wright’s Voc. i. 197, col. a, 
Spenser, Mother Hubbard’s Tale, 453 ; and see Nares. -i O. F. trenteU 1 . 3. * Hie tristellus, a tre^ylle ; * id. 232, col. 2, 1 . 1. The pi. trestelye^ 
irental, a trental, set of thirty masses; Roquefort. Cf. Low Lat. i.e. trestles, occurs in Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 23, 1 . 6, in a will 
a trental.««F. thirty.>»Lat. /rtginto, thirty.— Lat. /ri-, dated 1463. — Q.F. trestel^ spelt tre&teau^ treteau in Coi., and ex- 
thrice, allied to /res, three ; and -pnta. i. e. -ci>i/a, short for decinta » plained * a tresle for a table, &c., also a kind of rack, or stretching 
dieenta^ tenth, from decern, ten. See Three and Ten. torture.* Mod. F. treteau (see Littrd). The etymology is dis- 

TBBPAN (1), a small cylindrical saw used in removing a piece puted, and the word presents difficulties on all sides. Littr^ derives 
of a fractured skull. (F., — L., — Gk.) Spelt trepane in Cot. — F. it from the Bret, trAstel, tre^teHl, a trestle, as to which Legonidec 
trepan, * a trepane, an instrument having a round and indented edge,* remarks that, tl^ugh at first sight it looks as if borrowed from 
See . ; Cot. — Low Lat. trepanum (put for trypanum *).— Gk. rpimavor, French, it may fairly be considered as a dimin. of Bret, trcd&i, a beam, 
a carpenter’s tool, a borer, augur ; also a surgical instrument, a transom. Cf. W. trestyl, a trestle, which looks as if borrowed from 
trepan (Galen). — Gk. rpumar, to bore. — Gk. rpwra, rpuvrj, a hole.— E. ; but we also find W. trawst, a transom, rafter, trostan, trosten, a 
Gk. rpiirtiv, to turn (hence to bore).— -^TARK, to twist, turn long slender pole. y. At the same time, I suspect that Bret. /r«rfs/, 
round ; see Torture. W. trawst, are nothing but forms of Lat. tran^trum ; and that tre tle 

TBF1PAI9’ (2), TRAPAIST, to ensnare. (F., — Teut.) In Butler, (in all its forms) is nothing but Lat, transtillum, the regular dimin. 
Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 61 7. Usually spelt trepan, as in Phillips, by of iranstrum ; this is an etymology which Diez recognizes as possible, 
a ridiculous confusion with the word above. Rightly spelt trapan in 8. Diez suggests that trestle (appearing in French, by the way, in 
South’s Sermons, vol. v. ser. 3 (R.), and in Anson^ Voyages, b. i. c. 9 the 13th century) is borrowed from Du. driestal, explained by Sewel 
(R.) * Forthwith alights the innocent trapannd\ * Cotton, Wonders as ‘a three-footed stool or trestle,’ but I doubt whether this is good 
of the Peak, 1681, p. 38 (Todd). Not an old word.- O. F. trappan, Dutch ; for Hexham does not notice it, and only explains stal as 
a snare or trap for animals (Roquefort) ; he also gives trapant, trapen, ‘ a settle, a seate, or a chaire,’ and it is absurd to suppose that driestal 
a kind of trap-door. These arc prob. rather dialectal words than means * a three-settle.* It is by no means unlikely that driestal was 

O. F. Trappan or trapant perhaps stands for trappant, pres. part, of suggested by the F. or E. word. Blount explains E. trestle as ‘a 

trapper, a verb formed from F. irappe, a trap ; in any case the word three-footed stoole ; * here again I suspect this to be a late sense, 
is obviously an extension from F. trappe, a trap. — O. H. G. trapo, a due to confusion with tripod and trivet ; the true sense of trestle is a 
trap ; cognate with E. Trap, q. v. % The E. word is now only support for a table, and to be of any practical use, it should certainly 
used as a verb, but it must have come in as a sb. in the first instance, have four legs, and is generally made with two diverging legs at 
as it is used by South : ‘ It is indeed a real trapan' i. e. stratagem, each end. The chief object of a trestle is to go across under the 
Serm. ii. 377 ; ‘ Nothing but gins, and snares, and trapans for souls,* table ; and I feel inclined to hold fast by the derivation from Lat. 
Serm. iii. 166 (Todd). The last quotation puts the matter in a very transtillum, a little cross-beam, Vitruvius, v. 12 (White). i. We 
clear light. Cotgrave has the verb attrapper, and the sbs. trope, must by no means neglect Lowland Sc. traht, trast, a trestle, irast, a 
trapelle, attrapoire. beam, North. E. tress, a trestle (Brockett), Lane, trest, a strong large 

TBEPIDATIOK, terror, trembling, fright. (F., — L.) In Milton, stool (Halliwell), and M. E. treste, a trestle, above. These are from 

P. L. iii. 483, where it is used in an astronomical sense. * A continual O. F. traste, a cross beam (Roquefort), the same word as O. Ital. 
trepidation,' i.e. trembling motion. Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 137. — F. trepi-^ trasto, * a bench of a gallic, a transome or beame going cross a house,* 
</a/*o», * trembling, terrour ; * Cot. — IjZX. trepidationem, oi trepi^ which is obviously from Lat. /ra«s/rttm. See Ransom. Scheler 
datio, alarm, a trembling. — Lat. trepidatus, pp. of trepidare, to takes the same view, proposing (as 1 should do) a Low Lat. trans- 
tremble. — Lat. trepidus, agitated, disturbed, alarmed. — O. Lat. tellum *, as a parallel form to transtillum, in order to give the exact 
trepere*, to turn round, only found in the 3 p. sing, trepit, explained by O. F. form. Cotgrave’s explanation of the word as meaning a rack 
Festus, p. 367 (White), as meaning uertit ; to which Feslus adds, is much to the point ; a rack requires two cross-beams {transiilla) to 
' unde trepidus et trepidatio, quia turbatione mens uertitur.’ That is, work it, these beams being turned round with levers, thus pulling the 
trepidus means in a state of disturbance, as if the mind is bein^ con- victim ^ means of ropes wound round the beams, 

tinually turned about or agitated. This O. Lat. is obviously THFIT, an allowance to purchasers on consideration of waste, 
coraate with Gk. rpivtiv, to turn, allied also to Lat. torquere. — (F., — L.) ' Tret, an allowance made for the waste, . . which is 

yTARK, to twist, turn about; see Torture. Der. (from Lat. always 4 in every 104 pounds; * Phillips, ed. 1706. Also in Blount’s 
trj^idus) in-trepid, Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. It appears much earlier. *P'or the tret of 

TRESPASS, a passing over a boundary, the act of entering the same peper,’ i.e. pepper; Arnold’s Chron. (1502), repr. 1811, p. 
another man’s land unlawfully, a crime, sin, offence, injury. (F., — L.) 128. Malm derives it from * a Norman F. trett,' as to which he tells 

M. E. trespae, Rob. of Glouc. p. 505, 1 . 18, where it means ‘ sin.’ — us nothing; it is prob. from some word closely related to F. traite, 
— O. F. tresptK, a crime (Burguy) ; also * a decease, departure out of * a draught, . . also, a transportation, vent outward, shipping over, 
this world, also a passage ; * Cot. The lit. sense is * a step beyond and an imposition upon commodities ; * Cot. Perhaps it meant an 
or across, so that it has direct reference to the mod. use of trespass in allowance for loss in transport. This F. traite answers to Lat. 
the sense of intrusion on another man’s land. Cf. Span, trespaso, a traeta, fern, of tractus, pp. of trahere, to draw ; see Trace. In any 
conveyance across, also a trespass ; Ital. trapasso, a passage, digres- case, it is almost certainly due to Lat. tractus ; cf. Span, trato, trade ; 
sion. — Lat. trans, across; and passus, a step; see Trane- and O. Ital. tratta, * leauc to transport merchandise, also a trade or 
Fobs. Der. /rc$/>ass, verb, M. E. /m/»ass«n, Wyclif, Acts, i. 25, trading;* Florio. 

from F. /mpasstfr, * to passe over,* Cot, also to trespass (Burguy); TREIT, three, at cards or dice. (F., — L.) *Tvfo treys-,' L. L. L. 
tree^ss-^r, M. E. trespassour, P. Plowman, ii. 92 ; also trespass-offering, v. 2, 232. And in Cliaucer, C. T. 12587. — O. F. trei, treis (mod. F, 
TRESS, a curl or lock of hair, a ringlet. (F., — Gk.) M. E. tresse, trois\ three.— Lat. tree, three; see Three. 

Chaucer, C.T. 1051 ; the pp. tressed, adorned with tresses, is in TIU-, relating to three, threefold. (L. or Gk. ; or F., — L. or Gk.) 
King Alisaunder, 1 . 5409. F. /rrss«, 'a tresse or lock of haire ;* Cot. F. and L. tri-, three times, prefix related to Lat. tri-a, neut. of tree. 
He also gives tresser, * to plait, weave, or make into tresses.* Cf. three, cognate with E. Three, q. v. So also Gk. rpi-, allied to rp/-a, 
Ital. treccia, a braid, Imot, curl ; pi. treecie, * plaites, tresses, tramels, n eut. of rptls, three. 

or roules of womens haires ;* Span, trenza, a braid of hair, plaited TRIAD, the union of three. (F., — L., — Gk.) ‘This is the 
silk. p. The orig. sense is *a plait ;* and the etymology is (through famous Platonical triad-,' More, Song of the Soul (1647), pr^ace 
LowLat. /rfrf a, variant of /r/ea, a plait) from Gk.Tptx<>, in three parts, (Todd). — F. triade, ‘three;* Cot. — luaX. triad-, stem of /nas, a 
threefold (Diez) ; from the usual method of plaiting the hair in three triad. — Gk. rpulr, a triad. — Gk. r/u-, related to rptis, three ; see 
folds. Gk. Tpl-a, neut. of tpeis, three, cognate with E. Three, Tri- . 
q. V. y. This is borne out by the Ital. trina, a lace, loop, allied to TRIAIi, a test ; see Try. 

trino, threefold, from Lat. trinus, threefold; and perhaps Span. TRIANGI^, a plane, three-sided figure. (F.,— L.) *TryangU^ 
trenado, made of network, is also from the Lat. trinus. Der. iress^ed, triangle ; * Palsgrave. — F. triangle, * a triangle ;* Cot. — lilt, tri* 
as above. Also tress-ure, q. v. mangtllum^ a triangle ; neut. of triongulust adj., having three angles, w 
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Lat. /rt-, three; and angulust an angle; see Tri- and Angle. 
Der. triaugUed ; triangul-ar^ used by Spenser (Todd), from K. iri- 
an^ulaire, * triangular,’ Cot , from Lat. triangularis ; triangul-ate, a 
coined word ; triangul^aHon. 

TKIBE, a race, family, kindred. (F., — L.) Gower. C. A. iii. 230* 
1 . J 2, has the pi. tribus. This is the pi. of F. tribUf ‘ a tribe,’ Cot. — Lat. 
iribus, a tribe. p. A tribus is supposed to have been, in the first 
instance, one of the three families of people in Rome, their names 
being the Kamnes, Titles, and Luccres. The etymology is thought 
to be from Lat. tri- (akin to tres. three), and -bus, family, from 
VBHU, to be ; cf. Gk. a tribe, family, from the same root. 

See Tri- and Be. Der. trib-une, q. v. ; trih-ute, q. v. 

TBIBBACH, a metrical foot consisting of three short syllables. 
(L., Gk.) Written tribrachus or trihrachys in Phillips, ed. 1706; 
and tribrachus in Puttenham, Art of Poetry, b. ii. c. 3. — Lat. tri- 
hrachys. Gk. rpiPpaxvSf a tribrach. -■ Gk.rpi-. akin to rpsts, three; 
and 0 paxvst short, cognate with Lat. breuis, short. See Tri- and 
Brief. 

TBIBUXiATIOlSr, great affliction, distress. (F.,— L.) M. E. 
tribulacioun, spelt tribulaciun, Ancrcn Kiwle, p. 402, 1 . 24.— F. tribu- 
lation, * tribulation ; * Cot. ■■ Lat. tribulationem, acc. of tribulatio, 
tribulation, affliction; lit a rubbing out of corn by a sledge. — Lat. 
tribulatus, pp. of trihulare, to rub out corn, to oppress, afflict. — Lat. 
tribulum, a' sledge for rubl)ing out corn, consisting of a wooden plat- 
form studded underneath with .sharp flints or iron teeth. — Lat. tri-, 
base of tri-ui, tri-tum, pt. t. and pp. of terere, to rub ; with suffix -bulum 
denoting the agent (as in uerti-bulum, that which turns about, a joint). 
See further nntler Trite. 

TBIBXJNE, a Roman magistrate elected by the plebeians. 
(F., L.) M. E. tribun ; pi. tribunes, Wyclif, Mark, vi. 21. — • Lat. 

tribunus, a tribune, projierly the chief of (or elected by) a tribe ; also 
a chieftain, Mark, vi. 21. — Lat. tribu-, crude form of tribus, a tribe ; 
with suffix -nus (Aryan -na). See Tribe. Der. tribune-ship. Also 
tribun-al, Antony, iii. 6. 3, from Lat. tribunal, a raised platform on 
which the seats of tribunes, or magistrates, were placed. 

TBIBUTE, homage, contribution paid to secure protection. 
(F.,»L.) M. E. trihut, Wyclif, Luke, xxiii. 2 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 74, 
1 . 7. M F. tribut, * tribute ; ’ Cot. — Lat. tributum, tribute ; lit. a thing 
contributed or paid ; neut. of tributus, pp. of iribuere, to assign, im- 
part, allot, bestow, pay ; orig. to allot or assign to a tribe. •• Lat. 
tribu-, crude form of tribus, a tribe ; see Tribe. Der. tribut-ar-y, 
M. E. tributaire, Chaucer, C. T. 14594, from O. F. trihutarie'*, later 
tributaire, * tributary,’ Cot., from Lat. tributarius, paying tribute. 
Also at-tribute, con-tribute, dis-tribnte, re-iribut-ion. 

TBICE (1), a short space of time. (Span.) In the phrases in a 
trice, Twelfth Nt. iv. 2. 133 ; on a trice, Temp. v. 238 ; in this trice of 
time, K. Lear, i. i. 219. ‘ And wasteth with a trice ; ’ Turbervile, To 
his Friend, &c., st. 5. Now only in the phr. in a trice, i. e. suddenly. 

‘ Subitement, swiftly, quickly, speedily, in a trice, out of hand ; ’ Cot. 
The whole phrase is borrowed from Spanish. — Span, tris, noise made 
by the breaking of glass ; also, a trice, a short time, an instant ; 
venir en un tris, to come in an instant ; estar en un tris, to be on the 
verge of (Neuman). So also Port, triz, a word to express the sound 
of glass when it cracks ; estar por hum triz, to be within a hair’s 
breadth, to have a narrow escape ; en hum triz, in a trice. The word 
tris is imitative. ^ Not to be confused with M. E. treis, which is 
of quite another origin. Gower has : * A 1 sodeinlich, as who saith 
treis,* C. A. i. 142, 1 . 7. This means, quite suddenly, like one who 
counts three ; from O. F. treis, three ; see Trey. There is no doubt 
about this, as Gower’s treis rimes with paleis, shewing that the 
diphthong really was ei ; and of course Gower did not borrow from 
Spanish. Besiaes, * as who seith ’ is different from ‘ in a ; ’ there is, 
in fact, no connection whatever. But Wedgwood well compares 
the Lovidand Scotch in a crack (Jamieson) with the Span, phrase. 

TBICE (2), TBISE, to haul up or hoist. (Scand.) ‘ Trise (sea- 
word), to hale up anything into the ship by hand with a dead rope, 
or one that does not run in a block or pulley;’ Phillips, ed. 2706. 
M. E. trisen, to pull, haul ; Chaucer, C. 'T. 14443. * They trisen vpe 
thaire saillez,’ Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 83a. A nautical term ; of 
Scand. origin ; and the sense noted by I’hillips is unoriginal, as it 
must once have meant to haul by help of a pulley, not only witho/ut 
it. Cf. M. E. tryys, (and, with excrescent r) tryyste, * troclea,’ Prompt. 
Parv.4-iSwed. trissa, a sheave, pulley, truckle, triss, a spritsail-brace ; 
Dan. tridse, a pulley, whence tridse, verb, to haul by means of a 

ulley, to trice ; Norweg. triss, trissel, a pulley, or sheave in a block ; 

wed. dial, trissa, a roller, also a shoemaker’s implement, a little 
round wheel with teeth on it. fi. As the Dan. form shews, the orig. 
form was trid-sa, and the orig. sense was a little wheel ; so named 
from its taming round and round, and allied to Swed. trind, round ; 
see Trend, Trundle. The final -sa is the same as in E. cleanse. 
Cf< also J^ow Q.trisel, a whirling round, dizziness, giddiness, Bremen, 


Woiterbuch ; where also are cited O. G. tryssen, to wind, and Ham* 
burg drysen, up drysen, to wind up, dryte-blok, the block of a pulley* 
like Dan. tridseblok. 

TBICEBTTENABY, a space of 300 years. (L.) Modem* 
From Tri- and Centenary. 

TBICB (i), a stratagem, clever contrivance, fraud, parcel of cards 
won at once. (Du.) Not an old word, though common in Shake- 
speare. *A trick, facinus;* Levins, ed. 1570. ‘It were but a 
schoole-Zric^,* Spenser, Mother Hubbard’s Tale, 512. It does not 
seem to be much older than about 1550 ; and it cannot well have 
been directly descended from M. E. trichen, to deceive, cozen, trick* 
occurring early in the 14th century, Polit. Songs, p. 69, 1 . 7. This 
M. E. trichen is from O. F. tricher, trecher, explained under 
Treachery ; a verb which is due to Du. trek, as there shewn. Our 
word trick was certainly re-imported directly from Dutch, as was 
clearly the case with Tifiok (3), a. v. [Hence Shakespeare has trick 
in the sense of lineament, K. John, i. 85 ; this is precisely the Du. 
trek. ‘ De trekken van*t gelaat, the lineaments of the face ;’ Sewel.]-* 
Du. trek, a trick ; ‘ een slimme trek, a cunning trick ; lemand eenen 
trek speelen, to play one a trick ; de kap trekken, to play tricks, play 
the fool ; ’ Sewel. [The change from e to i was easy, and may have 
been helped out by confusion with F. tricher, to trick, itself derived 
from Du. trek.'] The Du. trek, a trick, is the same word as trek, a 
pull, draught, tug ; from the verb trekken, to draw, pull. p. We 
find also O. Fries, trekka or tregga. North Fries, trecke, tracke 
(Outzen), Low G. trekken, Dan. treekke, M. Ii. G. trecken, to draw, 
drag, pull. The M. II. G. trecken is a causal form, from the strong 
verb found as M. H. G. trechen, O. H.G. trehhan, to push, shove, also 
to pull. y. Further, the fact that the Du. and li. G. forms both 
begin with / points to a loss of initial s ; cf. Du. streek, a trick, a 
prank, G. streich, a stroke, also a trick ; see Stroke. — Teut. base 
STRIK, to stroke ; see Fick, iii. 349. Der. trick-er, trickster ; 
trick-er-y (doublet of treachery, q. v.) ; trick-ish, trick-ish-ly, trick-ish- 
ness; also tricks-y, full of tricks (formed by adding -y to the pi. 
tricks). Temp. v. 226. And see trigger, trick (2), trick (3). 

TBICK (2), to dress out, adorn. (Du.) ‘Which they up 
with new-tuned oaths ; ’ Hen. V, iii. 6. 80. ‘To trick, or trim, Con- 
cinnare ;’ Levins, ed. 1570. Minsheu also has the word, but it is not 
a little strange that Blount, Phillips, Coles, and Kersey ignore trick, 
in whatever sense. [It is remarkable that the word appears early as 
an adjective, synonymous with neat or trim. ‘The same reason I tinde 
true in two bowes that I haue, wherof the one is quicke of caste, 
tricke, and trimme both for pleasure and profyte;’ Ascham, Toxot 
philus, ed. Arber, p. 28. So also in Levins.] The verb is a derivative 
from the sb. trick, above, which obtained many meanings, for which 
see Schmidt’s Shak. Lexicon. For example, a trick meant a knack, 
neat contrivance, custom, particular habit, peculiarity, a trait of 
character or feature, a prank, also a toy or trifle, as in * a knack, 
a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap,* Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 67, Hence to trick, 
to use a neat contrivance, to exhibit a trait of character, to have a 
habit in dress. p. There is absolutely no other assignable origin ; 
any connection with W. tree, an implement, harness, gear, as sugr 
gested in Webster, is merely futile and explains nothing. Besides 
which see Trick (3), below. Der. trick-ing, ornament, Merry 
Wives, iv. 4. 79. 

TBICK (3), to delineate arms, to blazon ; an heraldic term. (Du.) 
This is the true sense in Hamlet, ii. a. 479. It is much clearer in the 
following. ‘ There they are trick'd, they and their pedigrees ; they 
need no other heralds;* ^n Jonson, The Poetaster, i. i (Tucca).— 
Du. trekken, formerly trecken, * to delineate, to make a draught or 
modell, to purtray ; ’ Hexham. Tricking is a kind of sketching. 
This is only a particular use of Du. trekken, to pull or draw ; cf. our 
double use of draw. See QMok (i). 

TBICKLE, to flow in drops or in a small stream. (E.) M. E. 
triklen. In Chaucer, C. T. 13603 (Group B, 1864), two MSS. have 
trikled, two have striked or stryked, and one has strikled ; Tyrwhitt 
prints trilled. ‘With teris trikland on hir chekes;’ Ywain and 
Gawain, 1558 ; in Ritson, Met. Romances, i. 66. ‘The teeris trikelin 
dowun;’ Polit., Religious, and Love Poems, ed. Fumivall, p. 207, 
1 . 47. In all thcsse passages the word is preceded by the sb. teres, 
pronounced as a dissyllable, and such must often have been the case; 
this caused a corruption of strikelen by the loss of initial *s ; the 
phrases the teres strikelen and the teres trikelen being confused by the 
hearer. Trickle is clearly a corruption of strikelen, to flow frequently 
or to keep on flowing, the frequent, of M. E. striken, to flow. ‘ Ase 
strem that strike}^ stifle ’ » as a stream that flows quietly ; Specimens 
of English, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 44, 1 . si.-^A.S. strican, to 
move or sweep along, to hold one’s course, Grein, ii. 489. This is 
the same word as A. S. strican, to strike ; see Strike. Cf. mod. £. 
streak ; to trickle or strickle is to flow in a course, leaving a streak 
, behind; G. streichen, to move onward* rove, sweep on. The loss ol 
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s was facilitated by confusion with <n 7 / (Dan. /nV/#), to roll. ^ This ©Formed lilce tetra-hedr 6 n\ with ^n*-, three, in place Of Utra% four, 
simple solution, suggested by the various readings in cWcer, ex- See Trl- and Tetrahedron. Der. trihedr-aL 
plains a very difficult word. For the loss of 5, see trick (1). TRUiATJElRALi, having three sides. (L.) Tn Phillips, ed. 

TBICOlaOR, the national flag of France, having three colours, 1706. Coined with suffix •«/ (Lat. -a/is) from Lat, tritatcrus^ three- 
red, white, and blue. (F.,-»L.) The flag dates from I789.«-F. sided. — Lat. tri-, three; and later-, stem of latus, a side; see Tri- 
trieolore, short for drapeau tricolore, the three-coloured flag. — F. tri- and Iiateral. 

color, the three-coloured amaranth (Hamilton).— Lat. /ri-, prefix, TBHiINGTTAIi, consisting of three languages. (L.) Coined 
three ; and colorem, acc. of color, colour. See Tri- and Colour, with suffix -a/ (Lat. -a//s) from Lat. trilinguis, triple-tongued, speak- 
Hw.tri-colour-ed. ing three languages.— Lat. tri-, three; and lingua, a tongue. See 

TBIDENT, a three-pronged spear. (F., — L.) In Temp. i. 2. Trl- and Iiing;ual. 

106. — F. trident, 'Neptune’s three-forked mace;’ Cot. — Lat. tri- TB 11 jITBBAIi» consisting of three letters. (L.) A term 
dentem, acc. of tridens, an implement with three teeth, esp. the three- applied to Hebrew roots. From Tri- and Iiiteral. 
pronged spear of Neptune. - Lat. tri-, three; and dens, a tooth, TBUiIi (1), to shake, to quaver. (Ital.) ‘The sober-suited 

prong. See Tri- and Tooth. songstress trills her lay ; * Thomson, Summer, 746. ‘ His trills and 

TBIEN’lSriAIj, happening every third year, lasting for three quavers;* Tatler, no. 222 , Sept. 9, 1710. Phillips, ed. 1706, gives; 
years. (L.) A coined word, made by adding -al (Lat. -alis) to Lat. ‘ Trill, a quavering in musick,’ and rightly notes that it is an Ital. 
trienni-um, a period of three years. It supplanted the older word word, like many other musical terms. — Ital. trillare, to trill, shake, 
of F. origin, which occurs early, in P. Plowman, 13 . vii. 179; quaver; trillo, ab., a trill, shake. A word of imitative origin, 
this is from F. triennal, ‘ triennal,’ Cot., formed by adding -al to Lat. meaning ‘ to say tril' Cf. Span, trinar, to trill. Hence are derived 
adj. triennis, lasting for three years. p. Both triennium and E. trill, Du. tri lien, G. irillern, &c. Der. trill, sb. 
triennis are from Lat. tri-, three; and annus, a year; see Tri- and TBIIilj(2), to turn round and round. (.Scand.) Perhaps obsolete, 
Annual. Der. triennialdy, but once common. ‘ As fortune trills the ball Gascoigne, Fruits of 

TRIPLE, anything of small value. (F.,-L.) The spelling War, st. 67. ‘ To M/, circumuertere Levins. ‘ I /ry// a whirlygig 
with i is remarkable, as the usual M. E. spelling was trujle. Spelt rounde aboute, Je pirouette ; ' Palsgrave. M. E. trillen, Chaucer, 
trufle, Rob. of Glouc. p. 417, 1 . 4; trufle (one MS. has trefle),V. C.T. 10630. -Swed. trilla, to roll, whence fri 7 /a, a roller; Dan. 
Plowman, B. xii. 140; also id. B. xviii. 147 (other MSS. have tryfule, trille, to roll, trundle, whence trille, a disc, trillebbr, a wheel-barrow. 
truyjle) ; also id. C. xv. 83 (other MSS. trefele, trifle). Spelt trofle The same word as Icel. '^yrla, to whirl, and E. thrill, thirl, or drill. 
(also trefle), 1 *. Plowman’s (2rede, 352. There is the same variation The orig. initial letter was th, answering to Icel. p, Swed. and Dan.f, 
of spelling in the verb ; the proper M. E. form is truflen, spelt tr^ifly, G. d, Du. d or t\ hence we also find G. drillen, to turn, bore, also to 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 214, 1 . 24, trofle, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, drill soldiers, and Du. drillen or trillen, ‘to wheele, to whirle, or to 
2932, trifelyn. Prompt. Parv. The sb. is the more orig. word ; we reele about, to exercise a company of soldiers, to pierce or boare in 
find ‘ Jjeos ant o‘ 5 re trufles l>et he bitrufle'^ monie men mide’ — these turning about,’ Hexham, See Thrill. Doublets, thrill, drill, 
and other delusions that he beguiles many men with, Ancren Riwle, TBIIiL (3), to trickle, to roll. (Scand.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. la, 
p. 106. 1. 7. The old sense was a delusion or trick, a sense still 7 ^; K. Lear, iv. 3. 13. This is merely a particular use of Trill (2). 
partly apparent in the phr. ‘to trifle with.’ — O.F*. trufle, truffle, ^ I doubt whether /ri 7 /<T/ occurs in Chaucer in this sense ; it appears 
mockery, raillery (Burguy ; who refers us to Rutebuef, i. 93); dimin. in Tyrwhitt’s edition, C.T. 13603, but the 6 MSS. have trikled, 
of truffle, * a gibe, mock, flout, jeast, gullery ; also, a most dainty striked, stryked, strikled, and the Harl. MS. has striken ; see further 
kind of round and russet root, which grows in forrests or dry and under Triokle. 

sandy grounds,’ «&c. ; Cot. He refers to a truffle. That tnffle and TRILLION, a million raised to the third power. (F., — L ) A 
trifle are the same word, or rather that both senses of F. truffle arose coined word, said in Todd’s Johnson to have been invented by Locke, 
from one form, is admitted by Burguy, Diez, and Littr^. It is sup- Composed of tr-, put for tri-, three ; and -illion, the latter part of the 
posed that a truffle became a name for a small or worthless object, word million. See Tri- and Million ; and see Billion, 
or a subject for jesting. Similarly, in English, the phra.ses not worth TRIM, to pul in due order, to adjust, to deck, dress, arrange# 
a straw, not worth a bean, not worth a cress (now turned into curse) (E.) ‘ I trymme, as a man doth his heare [hair] ;’ Palsgrave. M.E. 
were proverbial ; so also * a fleo for the phrase,’ or ‘ a flg for it.’ See trnmen, trimen, a rare word. ‘ Ich iseo godd seolf mid his eadi engles 
further under Truffle. % It is possible that the change from « to bitrumen ]?e abuten’»=l see God Himself with His blessed angels 
i may have been due to some influence of A. S. trifelian, to pound or he-trim [surround] thee about; St. Marharete, p. 23, 1 . 3. * Helle 

biiiise small, since this verb may l)e traced in prov. E. trifled corn, hundes habbeff bitrumet me ’ ■» hounds of hell have surrounded me ; 
com that has fallen, down in single ears mixed with standing corn id. p. 6, 1 . 4 from bottom. — A. S. trymian, trymman, to make firm, 
(Halliwell) ; this is not an E. word, but merely borrowed from Lat. strengthen (a common word), Grein, ii. 554 ; also, to set in order, 
tribulare, to bruise com; see Tribulation. Der. trifle, verb, array, prepare, Blickling Homilies, p. 91, 1 . 31; p. 201, 1 . 35. The 
M.E. truflen, as above; trifl-er, trifl-ing, trifi-ing-ly. orig. sense is preserved in our phrase *to trim a boat,’ i.e. to make 

TRIFOLIATE, three-leaved. (L.) Modern. — Lat. tri-, three ; it steady, hence to put it in perfect order. Formed, by the regular 
and foliatus, leaved, from folium, a leaf ; see Trefoil. vowel-change from u to y, from A. S. trum, adj,, firm, strong, Grein, 

TRIFORM, having a triple form. (L.) In Milton, P. L. iii. ii. 553. + Low G. frim ; only in the derivative betrimmed, betrimmd, 
730.— Lat. triformis; often applied to the moon or Diana. — Lat. j decked, trimmed, adorned; trimmke, an affected or over-dressed 

tri-, three; and /orm-a, form ; see Tri- and Form. ! person. Root uncertain. Der. trim, sb.. Cor. i. 9. 62 ; trim, adj. 

TRIGGER, a catch which, when pulled, lets fall the hammer or i (with the vowel 1 of the derived verb). Much Ado, iv. i. 333 ; trim-ly, 
cock of a gun. (Du.) A weakened form of tricker. In Butler, | trim-ness’, trimm-er, trimm-ing ; also 6e-/nw, verb. Temp. iv. 65. 
Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1. 538, Bell’s edition, we find : ‘ The trigger of TRIMjSTER, a division of a verse consisting of three measures, 
his pistol draw.’ Here the editor, without any hint and free from (L., — Gk.) In Ben Jonson, tr. of Horace, Art of Poetry' — Lat. 
any conscience in the matter, has put trigger in the place of tricker; trimetrus, Horace, Art of Poetry, 11 . 252, 259. — Gk. rpifierpos, con- 
«ee the quotation as it stands in Richardson and Todd’s Johnson, sisting of three measures. — Gk. rpi-, three; and ptirpov, a measure, 
Todd also gives * Pulling aside the tricker ’ from Boyle, without any metre. See Tri- and Metre. 

jeference.— Du. trekker, a trigger; formerly trecker, ‘a drawer, a TRINE, a certain aspect of the planets. (L.) In Milton, P. L. 
haler, or a puller,’ Hexham.— Du. trekken, to pull, draw; see x. 659. * inri/ia, belonging to the number three; as, o trine aspect. 

Trick (1) . P er, trig, vb., to skid a wheel (Phillips). which is when 2 planets are distant from each other [by] a third 

, TRIGLYPH, a three-grooved tablet. (L., — Gk.) A term in part of the circle, i.e. lao degrees. It is noted thus A, and ac- 
Doric architecture. In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. “ Iriglyphus ; counted by astrologers an aspect of amity and friendship ; ’ Phillips. — 
Vitruvius, iv. 2 (White). — Gk. thrice-clpven ; also, a tri- Lat. trinus, more common in pi. trini, three by three — Lat, tri-, 

glyph, three-grooved tablet.— Gk. rpi-, three; and y\^<f>€iv, to carve, three; with suffix -nus (Aryan -na). See Trl- and Three. Der. 
hollow out, groove, which is allied to yhAjtpsiv, to hew, and yp 6 ^eiv, irin-al, Spenser, F. Q. i. la. 39. Also trin-i-ty, q. v. 
to grave ; see Trl- and Grave, verb. "Dot. triglyph-ic. TRINITY, the union of Three in One Godhead. (F.,— L.) 

Trigonometry, the measurement of triangles. (Gk.) Shak. M.E. trinitee, Chaucer, C.T. 10904; Ancren Riwle, p. 26, 1. 10.— 
has trigon, i.e. triangle, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 288. In Phillips, ed. 1706. O. F. trinite, later triniti.^ljoX. trinitatem, acc. of trinttas, a tnad.— 
^Coined from Gk. rpiyofro-, crude form pf rplywvov, a triangle ; and Lat. trinus, threefold ; see Tiiiie. Der. TrinitySunday ; Trinit-ar-> 
•prrpia, measurement (as in geo-metry, &c.), from pirpov, a measure, i-an, Trinit-ar-i-an-ism, 

p. Tpi'Twvov is properly neut. of Tp*7a;i'of, three-cornered ; from r/x-, TRINKET (t), a small ornament. (F.,— L.?) No English 
three, and yojv-ia, an angle, akin to y 6 rv, a knee. See Tri-, Knee, dictionary gives a sufficient account of this word '; nor has its history 
land Metre. Der. trigonometri-e-al, -ly, been traced. We find M. E. ' trenket, sowtarys knyfe,* i. e. a shoc- 

1 TRIHEDRON, a figure having three equal bases or sides. (Gk.)^ maker’s knife, Prompt. Parv. ^Trenket, an instrument for a cord-* 
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vrtiynet, hatton a tormr [sot/ZiVsl;* Palsmve. Way, in his note to A TBIPABTITS, divided into three parts, having three cor- 


Prompt. Parv^ says ; • In a Nominale by Nich. de Minshull, Harl 
MS. looa, under ptrtineniia allutariit occur •^Amerium^ a schavyng- 
knyfe; Oalla, idem est, trynht\ also, under pirtinentia rw/«o, occur: — 
^areitlum, a wede*hoke ; Sarpa, idem est, trynket.* This shews that a 
trynket was a general name for a sort of knife, whether for shoemaking 
or weeding. Palsgrave gives the spelling trynket as well as trmket. 
Now I think we may fai^y assume that trinket was also used to denote 
a toy-knife, such as could be worn about the person, and that for 
three reasons. These are: (i) the sense of something worn about the 
person still clings to trinktt at this day ; (3) trinket, as used by old 
authors, means sometimes a tool or implement, perhaps a knife; 
and (3) toy-knives were very commonly given as presents to ladies, 
and were doubtless of an ornamental character, and worn on the 
person. As early as Chaucer's time, the friar had his tippet * farsed 
l^stuffed] ful of kniues And pinnes,>hr to given faire vnuee* A few 
examples of the use of the word may be added. * The poorer sort of 
common souldiers haue euery man his leather bag or sachell well 
sowen together, wherin he packs up all his trinkets Hackluyt’s 
Voyages, i. 63. Todd's Johnson cites from Tusser: ‘What hus- 
bandlie husbands, except they be fooles, But handsom have store- 
house for trinkets and tooles?’ And from Arbuthnot ; * She was not 
hung about with toys and trinkets, tweezer-cases, pocket-glasses.* 
More extracts would probably make this matter clearer. p. The 
etymology of trinket, formerly trenket, in the sense of ‘ knife,' is cer- 
tainly from some O. F. form closely allied to O. F. trencher, since 
Cot. gives trencher de cordouannier in the precise sense of ‘ a shoe- 
makers cutting-knyfe ; ’ cf. Span, trinchete, a shoemaker’s paring- 
luiife, tranchete, a broad curvated knife, used for pruning, a shoe- 
maker's heel-knife. Thus the word is to be connected with F. 
irancher, formerly trencher, to cut, and Span, trinchar, to cut. Still, 
the occurrence of k for ch is remarkable, and points back to an 
O. F. form trenquer *, to cut, not recorded. See further under 
Trench. 7. It is not improbable that the extension of the use 
of the word may have been due to some confusion with O. F. tri^e- 
msques, * trash, trifles, nifles, palt^ stuff, things of no value,* Cot. 
This would have sounded in English like tricknicks, and, if confused 
with the pi. of trinket, may account for the fact that we often find 
trinkets used in the plural number in later instances. 8. Perhaps 
I ought also to note O. Ital. trincare, * to trim or smug up,* whence 
trincato, ‘fine, neat, trim,' Florio, This seems allied to trinci, 
* fringings, lacings, cuts, or snips in garments,’ id. ; and to trinciare, 
to cut, allied to Span, trinchar, as above. 

TRIBKBT (3), TBlNTQUFiT, the highest sail of a ship. 
(F.,«iSpan.,>»Du. ?) Spelt trinkette in Minsheu, ed. 1637. * JViVi- 

quet, is properly the top or top-gallant on any mast, the highest sail 
of a ship ; * Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. trinquet, ‘ the top or top- 
gallant,' &c. (as in Blount) ; Cot. Prob. borrowed from Span, trin- 

f uete, a trinket. [Cf. also Ital. trinchetta, trinchetto, a trinket.] 
)oubtless connected with Span, trincar, to keep close to the wind ; 
cf, trincar los cabos, to fasten the rope-ends. — Span, trinca, a cord, 
rope for lashing or making fast. Minsheu mentions the phr. poner la 
vela a la trinca, * to put a ship that the edges of the sailes may be to 
the wind.'^ p. The etymology of trinca is difficult ; Diez suggests 
a connection with^ Span, trinca, a union of three things, a trinity. 
This word is not in Minsheu, and I can see no connection, except 
trima be supposed to be a three-stranded rope. In that case, the word 
is of Lat. origin ; see Trine. y But I offer the ^ess that the sea- 
term was borrowed from O. Du. stricken, * to tye running knots ; ' Hex- 
ham. The loss of initial s was easy. This verb stricken is from O. Du. 
strick, mod. Du. strik, a knot, snare, allied to K. Stroke. The Du. 
strik might account for the sb. trinca, and the verb stricken for trincare, 
TBIly 03 ML I Al l, in mathematics, an expression consisting of 
three terms. (L.) Not a good form; it should rather have been 
trinominal. Coined, in imitation of binomial, from tri~, three ; and 
nomf-, put for nomini-, crude form of nomen, a name. See Tri- and 
Bominal ; and Binomial. 

TBIO, in music, a piece for three performers. (Ital., — L.) 
Modem ; added by Todd to Johnson. Ital. trio, a trio, three parts 
together. — Lat. tri-a, three, neut. of tres, three ; see Tri- and 
Three. 

TRIP, to move with short, light steps, to stumble, err; also, to 
^use to stumble. (E.) M. E. trippen ; ‘ This hors anon gan for to 
trippe and daunce;* Chaucer, C. T. 10626. The word is prob. 
English, bei^ a lighter form of the base TRAP, to tread, which 
appears in Tramp, q. v. + trippen or trappen, * to tread under 
foot;* trippelen, ‘to trip or to daunce;* Hexham, Cf. Low G. 
trippeln, to trip. + Swed. trippa, to trip ; Dan. trippe, to trip, trip, a 
diort step. Cf. Icel. trippi, a young colt (from its tripping gait) ; 
also O. r, triper, ‘ to tread or stamp on,* Cot., a word of Teut. origin. 
iPer. tript sb., Tw. Nt. v. 170 ; tripp-ing-ly, Hamlet, iii. a. a. 


responding parts, eidsting in three copies. (L.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, 
iii. 1. 80. * Indentures trypartyte indented ; ’ Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, 
p. 57, in a will dated 1480. — Lat. tri-, three ; and partit-us, pp. of 
partior, to part, divide, from parti-, cmde form of pars, a part. See 
Tri- and Fart. 

TRIPE, the stomach of ruminating animals, prepared for food. 
(C.?) M.E. tripe. Prompt. Parv. ; King Alisaunder, 1 . X578. Per- 
haps Celtic, in common with several homely words. «- Irish triopoM, 
8. pi., tripes, entrails ; W. tripa, the intestines ; Bret, stripen, tnpe, 
more commonly used in the pi. stripennou, stripou, the intestines. 
We find also F. tripe, Span, and Port, tripa, Ital. tri^, tripe ; words 
which may easily have been of Celtic origin. p. As the word is 
certainly not Teutonic, the Celtic origin is the more probable. 

TRIPHTHONG, three letters sounded as one. (Glu) Little 
used ; coined in imitation of diphthong, with prefix tri- (Gk. rpi-), 
three, instead of di- (Gk. 5 i-), double, ^e Txi- and Diphthong. 
Der. triphthong-al, 

TRIPLE, threefold, three times repeated. (F., — L.) In Shak. 
Mid. Nt. Dr. v. 391. [Rich, refers us to Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. iv. met. 7, 1. 4266, but the reading there is treble, a much older 
form.] — ¥. triple, ‘triple, threefold;’ Cot. » Lat. triplus, triple. 
Lat. tri-, three ; and -plus, related to Lat. plenus, full, from the 
-^PAR, to fill. See Tri- and Double. Der. tripl-y ; tripl-et, 
formed in imitation of doubl-et. Doublet, treble, 

TRIPLICATE, threefold. (L.) In mathematics, a triplicate reXio 
is not the ratio of 3 to i, but the ratio of two cubical numbers, just 
as the duplicate ratio is a ratio of squares. In Phillips, ed. 1706.— 
Lat. triplicatus, pp. of triplicare, to treble. — Lat. tri-, three; and 
plic-are, to fold, weave, from ^ PLAK, to weave. See Tri- and 
Ply. Der. triplicat-ion, from Lat. acc. triplicationem. Also triplex, 
from Lat. triplex, threefold, Tw. Nt. v. 41 ; triplic-i-ty, Spenser, F. Q, 

'tbi^od , anything supported on three feet, as a stool. (L.,** Gk.; 
or (ik.) In Chapman, tr. of Homer, Iliad, b. vii. 1 . 137; where it 
was taken directly from Gk. Also in Holland, tr. of Plutarch, 1102, 
where we find * tripode or three-footed table ’ (R.) — Lat. tripod-, 
stem of tripus, — Gk. rpinovs (stem rpivod-), three-footed ; or, as sb., 
a tripod, a three-footed brass kettle, a three-legged table. » Gk. rpi-, 
three ; and iroi/r (stem voS-), a foot, cognate with E,/oot; see Trl- 
and Foot. Der. tripos (from nom. tripus, Gk. rpivovs), an honour 
examination at Cambridge, so called at present because the success- 
ful candidates are arranged in three classes; but we must not forget 
that a tripos sometimes meant an oracle (see Johnson), and that 
there was formerly a certain scholar who went by the name of 
tripos, being otherwise called prevaricator at Cambridge or terra 
JUius at Oxford ; he was a master of arts chosen at a commence- 
ment to make an ingenious satirical speech reflecting on the mis- 
demeanours of members of the university, a practice which no doubt 
gave rise to the so-called tripos-verses, i. e. facetious Latin verses 
printed on the back of the tripos-lists. See Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Doublet, trivet, 

TRIREME, a galley with three ranks of oars. (L.) ‘ Thucydides 
writeth that Aminocles the Corinthian built the first trireme with thre 
rowes of ores to a side ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. vii. c. 56. Lat, 
triremis, a trireme. — Lat. triremis, having three banks of oars. «• 
Lat. tri-, three ; and remus, an oar. p. The Lat. triremis corresponds 
to Gk. rpiqpiis, a trireme ; Thucydides, i. 13. y. The Lat. remus ^ 
O. Lat. resmos, put for an older eretmos * » Gk. kptrfji 6 s, a rudder, 
orig. a paddle. The Gk. ip-exfios, like -lyp-ijs in rpi^pqs, is derived 
from y AR, to row. See Row (i). 

TRIBE, the same as Trice (2) ; q. v. 

TRISECT, to divide into three equal parts. (L.) Coined (in 
imitation of bisect) from Lat. tri-, three; and sect-um, supine of 
secare, to cut. See Tri- and Section; also Bisect. Der. 
trisect-ion, 

TRIST, the same as Tryst, q. v. 

TRISYLLABLE, a word of three syllables. (F., «• L., Gk.) 
From Tri- and Syllable ; see Dissyllable. Cotgrave gives 
F. trisyllabe, adj., of three syllables. Der. trisyllab-ic, trisyllab- 
ic-al, -ly. 

TRITE, worn out by use, hackneyed. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. ■■ Lat. tritus, worn, pp, of terere, to rub, to wear. + Russ. 
terete, to rub. + Lithuan. triti, trinti, to rub. — y TAR, to rub ; an 
European root which is prob. identical with Skt. root TAR, to cross 
over, &c. ; Fick, i. 595. Der. trite- ly, -ness. Also trit-ur-ate, tri-buU 
at-ion, q. v. And see try. From the same root, con-trite, de-tri-monU 
dia-tri-Jbe, tar-dy, trow-el, 

TRITON, a marine demi-god. (L., — Gk.) In Shak. Cor. iii. i. 
^ 89. — Lat. Triton, — Gk. TpTrwv, a 'Triton. Prob. connected with 
^Gk. rpiTot, third, and rpeis, three. Cf. Skt. trita, the name of a 
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deity; perhaps connected with tritayaf tritva, a triad. The exacts suffix is obscure: can it be for ? Phillms gives /ro// 
connec tion between rpirwy and rplros is hardly known. * to ramble up and down in a careless or sluttish dress ; * also trollop, 

TBITURATEf to rub or grind to powder. (L.) Blount, ed. *an idle, nasty slut.* And see trull. 

1674, has triiurabh and trituration. Perhaps the sb. trituration was TBOMBOUTS, a deep-toned bass instrument of music. (Ital., « 
first introduced from the F. sb. trituration, * a crumming, crumbling,* L. ?) Not in Todd*s Johnson. Ital. trombom, a trombone, tram- 
Cot. >- Lat. trituratus, pp. of triturare, to thrash, hence to grind. «• Mt, sackbut ; augmentative form of tromba, a trumpet ; see 
Lat. tritura, a rubbing, chafing ; orig. fern, of fut. part, of tirtn, to Trump (i). 

rub ; see Trite. Der. triturat-ion, tritur-able. THON» a weighing-machine. (F., — L.) See Riley, tr. of Liber 

TBIUMPH, joy for success, rejoicing for victory. (F., « L.) Albus, pp. 124, 199, 548; hence tronage, pp. 199, 215. The tran 
M. £. triumphe, Chaucer, C. T. 14369. 0 . 1 ‘\ triumph*, later triompk*, was gen. used for weighing wool. The Tron Church in Edinburgh is 
* a triumph;* Cot. » Lat. acc. of a triumph, or so called from being situate near the site of the old weighing- 

public rejoicing for a victory. + Gk. 0piafAfios, a hymn to Bacchus, madiine. We read of * Tronage and Poundage ’ in Arnolas 
song in festal processions to his honour; also used as a name for Chronicle, ed. 1811, p. 100; where we also find: *To tronage per- 
Bacchus. Root unknown. Der. triumph, verb, L. L. L. iv. 3. 35 ; teinen thoos thingis that shal be weyen by the trmt of the kyng#.* 
triumph-^r, Titus Andron. i. 170; triumph-Htnt, Rich. Ill, iii. a. 84, <-. 0 . F. trone, a weighing-machine; sufficiently authorised by being 

from the stem of the pres. part, of Lat. triumphare, to triumph ; Latinised as Low Lat. trona (in Ducange). — Lat. trutina, a pair (? 
iriumpk-ant-ly ; also iriumph-al, from Lat. triumphalis, belonging to scales. Cf. Gk. rpwr^yrj, a tongue of a balance, a pair of scales, 
a triumph . Do ublet, trump (a). Der. tron~ag*; with F. suffix -ag# — Lat. •tUieum. 

TBluMVXEt, one of three men in the same office or government. TBOOP* a Company, especially of soldiers, a crew. (F.,—L. ?) 
(L.) Shak. has triumvirate, Antony, iii. 6. a8; and even triumviry, In Shak. Temp. i. a. aao. — ¥» troupe, ‘a troop, crue;’ Cot. O. F. 
L. L. L. iv. 3. 53. — Lat. iriumuir, one of three men associated in an trope, in use in the 13th cent., Littr^ ; cf. ^an. tropa, O. Ital. troppa, 
office. A curious form, evolved from the pi. triumuiri, three men, * a troupe,* Florio, mod. Ital. truppa. -■ Low Lat. tropue, perhaps 
which again was evolved from the gen. pi. trium uirorum, so that truppus *, a troop, p. Origin doubtful, but most likely due to Lat. 
trium is the gen. pi. of ires, three ; whilst uir, a man, is a nom. sing, turba, a crowd of men ; whence (as Dies suggests) a Low Lat. form 
See Three and virile. Der. triumvir^ate, from Lat. triumuiratus, turpa* or trupa* might have been formed, with a subsequent change 
the office of a triumvir. of gender to truppu& *. See Trouble. Der. troop, verb, Romeo, 

TRIIJNB, the being Three in One. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. i. 5. 50; hence troops, moss-troop’^r. 

Coined from Lat. tri-, three; and unus, one, cognate with 'E.one. TROPE, a figure of speech. (L.,—Gk.) In Levins; and in Sir T. 

See T ri- a nd One. More, Works, p. 1340 (R.) — Lat. tropus, a figure of speech, a trope, 

TRIVET, TREVET, a three-legged support. (F., — L.) • A — Gk. rp 6 itoi, a turning, a turn, a turn or figure of speech. ■■ Gk. 
triuette, tripes;’ Levins. In the Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 82, we rpiwuv, to turn. —j^TARK, to turn; cf. Lat. torquere, to twist. 
6nd trevid under the date 1493, and the pi. treuettis at p. 100, under See Torture and Throw. Der. trophic, q. v. Also trop-ic-al, 
the date 1504. — ¥.tripied, also trepied, ‘a trevet ;* Cot. — Lat. i. e. figurative ; tropodog-ic-al, expressed in tropes, Tyndall, Works, 
tripedem, acc. of tripes, having three feet. — Lat. tri-, three; and p. 160, col. i (seeliogio). Kl&o helio-trope. And trophy, 
pes, a foot, cognate with E./oo/. Doublet, tripod, which is a TROPHY, a memorial of the defeat of an enemy, something 
Greeh form. taken from an enemy. (F., — L., — Gk.) Formerly spelt trophee, as 

TRIVIAIi, common, slight, of small worth. (F., — L.) In in Cotgrave, and in Spenser, F.CJ.vii. 7. 56. — F. /rqpAw, * a trophee, 

Shak. All’s Well, v. 3. 61. It also meant trite or well known ; see a sign or mark of victory ;’ Cot. — Lat. tropceum, a sign of victory.— 

Trench, Select Glossary.— F. trivial, ‘ triviall, common ; * Cot.— Lat. Gk. rp 6 vaiov, rpoiralov, a trophy, a monument of an enemy’s defeat, 
triuialis, that which belongs to the cross-roads, that which may be consisting of shields, 8 cc., displayed on a frame. Neut. of rpovcuos, 
picked up anywhere, ordinary, common-place. — Lat. triuia, a pl^ace adj., belonging to a defeat. — Gk. rpoir^, a return, a putting to flight 
where three roads meet.- Lat. tri-, three ; and uia, a way ; see Tri- of an enemy by causing them to turn. — Gk. rpivuv, to turn; see 
and Voyage. Der. trivial-ly, -ness. Trope. Der. trophi-ed. 

TROCHEE, a metrical foot of two syllables, a long one followed TROPIC, one of the two small circles on the celestial sphere, 
by a short one. (L., — Gk.) Spelt trocheus in Puttenham, Art of where the sun appears to turn, after reaching its greatest declination 
Poetry, b. ii. c. 3 ; now shortened to trochee. — Lat. trochaeus. — Gk. north or south ; also one of two corresponding circles on the terres- 
rpoxat^os, running ; also a trochee, from its tripping measure. — Gk. trial sphere. (P'., — L.,— Gk.) M. E. tropik, Chaucer, On the Astro- 
rpbxos, a running. — Gk. rpix^iv, to run. The form of the root is labe, pt. i. c. 17, 1 . 8. — F. tropique, ‘a trojpick ;* Cot. — Lat. tropicum, 
TARGH. Der. trocha-ic, from Gk. t^oxo*«< 5 s. And see truck (a). acc. of tropicus, tropical. — Gk. rpomnos, belonging to a turn; 6 
TROGLODYTE, a dweller in a cave. (F., — Gk.) * These rpovinds ubuKos, the tropic circle. — Gk. rp 6 vos, a turn ; see Trope, 
savages . . . flew away at last into their caves, for they were troglo- Der. tropic, adj. ; tropic-al, tropic-al-ly. 

dites ;’ Howell, Foreign Travel, sect, x ; ed. Arber, p. 51. — F. trogl<r- TROT, to move or walk fast, run as a horse when not going at 

dyte, used by Montesquieu, and doubtless somewhat older than his full pace. (F., — L.) M. E. trotten, Chaucer, C. T. 941 a ; P. Plow- 

time. — Gk. rpcjyKob&rrjt, one who creeps into holes, a cave-dweller; man, B. ii. 164. — F. trotter, 'to trot;’ Cot. O. F. troter, 13 th cent.; 
Herod, iv. 1 83. — Gk. Tporyho- put for rp^yKij, a hole, a cave ; and Littrd. We also find O. P\ trotier, a trotter, messenger. Low Lat. 
Sv-fty, to enter, creep into ; with suffix -rrjs, of the agent, p. TpdryXy trotariue ; and this answers so nearly to Lat. tolutarius, going at a 
is from Gk. rpdrf-eiv, to gnaw, to bite, hence to gnaw a hole ; the root trot, that it is usual to suppose that O. F. troter * Low Lat. tolutare \ 
of rpir/tiv is TARG, to bite, extension of VTAR, to bore; see to trot, by the common change of I into r, and loss of o. p. Tolu- 
Trite. The Gk. dOeiv is from V to go, advance ; cf. Skt. du, tariu.s is derived from tolutim, adv., at a trot, used of horses. The 
to go, move. lit. sense is ‘ by a lifting up of the feet.’ — Lat. tollere, to lift. — 

TkOLL, to roll, to sing a catch, to fish for pike with a rod of V^AL, to lift ; see Tolerate. y. This etymology is accepted 

which the line runs on a reel. (F., — Teut.) M. E. trollen, to roll ; by Diez, Scheler, and Littrd ; and it is most likely that words like 
Prompt. Parv. To troll the bowl, to send it round, circulate it ; see W. trotio, O. Du. tratten (Hexham), &c., are merely borrowed from 
Troul in Nares. To troll a catch is, probably, to sing it irregularly E. or F. The H. G. treten, to tread, is cognate with E. tread, from 
(see below); to troll, in fishing, is prob. rather to draw the line Teut. base TRAD, and is quite a different word. "Dot, trot, sb., 
hither and thither than to use a reel ; see Trawl. — O. ¥. troller, trott-er. 

which Cot. explains by ‘ hounds to trowle, raunge, or hunt out of TROTH, tru'tb^ fidelity. (E.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 36. 

order;’ to which he subjoins the sb. trollerie, ‘ a trowling or dis- Merely a variant of Truth, q. v. Der. trothrcd. Much Ado, iii. i. 

ordered ranging, a hunting out of order;’ this shews it was a term 38; trothrplight, a plighting of troth, Wint. Tale, i. a. 278; troth- 

of the chase. Roquefort gives O. F. trauler, troller, to run hither plight * troth- plighted, Wint. Tale, v. 3. 151. Also be-troth, q.v, 
and thither ; cf. mod. F. troler, to lead, drag about, also to stroll Doublet, truth. 

about, to ramble. — G. trollen, to roll, to troll ; cognate with O. Du. TROI 7 BADOXIB, a Provenyal poet. (Prov., — L., — Gk.) See 
drollen, ‘ to troole,* Hexham ; Low G. drulen, to roll, troll, Bremen Warton. Hist, of Eng. Poetry, sect. iii. And see Littr^, Roquefort, 
Worterbuch. p. Cf. also W. trol, a cylinder, roll, trolio, to roll, to and Raynouard. Troubadour does not seem to be the right Prov, 

trundle, trolyn, a roller. Also perhaps W. troelli, to whirl, troell, a word, but a F. modification of it. The Prov. word is trobador 

whirl, wheel, reel, pulley, windlass, screw ; troawl, turning, revolv- (Littr^), or (very commonly) trobaire; see Bartsch, Chrest. Proven^ale, 
ing, tro, a turn. The W. words may be Celtic, and not borrowed The form trobedre furnishes the clue to this difficult word; it answers 
from E., if the Aryan form of the root be TAR. The Teut. words to a Low Lat. troparius *, regularly formed from Lat. tropus, which 
may be from the Teut. base THWAR, to turn, to whirl ; the Teut. was used by Venantius Fortunatus (about a. d. 600) with the sense of 
th becoming d in Dutch, as usual. Cf. Thrill, Trill (2). Der. * a kind of singing, a song,’ White ; and see Ducange. This is only 
troll-er; also /ro//-oj^, a stroller, slattern, loitering person, where the^a peadiar use of Lat. tropus, which usually means a trope; sea 
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Trope. p. Dlez connects the word with Lat. iurhart, but the ^ these seem to be nothing but the £. iromes, which was a difficult 
sense of * disturb ' is far removed. We should rather suppose a Low word for Gael or Irishman to spell. So also we find Gael, trw^ 
Lat. tropare*, which would have the exact sense * to make or write, Irish trmaim, I truss up, clearly Iwrrowed from E. truss ; and it is 
or sing a song * which is so conspicuous in O. F. firovsr (F. trouver)^ remarkable that Spenser, in his View of the State of Ireland, after 
Prov. trobar. Port, and Span. /rovar, Ital, trovars ; for, though the describing various Irish garments, adds? ‘all these that I have 
mod. F. trouver means * to find * in a general sense, this is merely rehearsed unto be not Irish garments, but English ; for the quilted 
generalised from the particular sense of 'to find out' or ‘devise' leather Jacke is o/rf En^lisk^ 8 lc,; Globe edition, p. 63^, col. i. I 
poetry ; cf. Port, trova, a rime, frovar, to make rimes, irovador, a conclude that the word is French, and merely imported into Ireland 
rimer ; Span, irova^ verse, trtmar^ to versify, also to find ; trovador^ a and Scotland. The word has no Celtic root Der. trousssau, q. v. 
versifier, finder ; trovista, a poet ; Ital. trovare, * to finde, to deuise, to TBOUSSEAU, a package ; esp. the lighter articles of a bride’s 
inuent, to imagine, get, obtain, procure, seeke out,* Florio. 7. Cor- outfit. (F., — L.) Modern; yet it is not a little remarkable that 
responding to a supposed Low Lat. tropare* we should have a sb. trusseaus, i. e. packages, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 168, 1 . i.— 
tropator*, of which the acc. case tropatorem* would at once ^ve F. trousseau, ‘a little trusse or bundle; ’ Cot.*O.F. troussel, dimin. 
Ital. trovaiore. Span, and Port, trovator. Port, irobador ; or we might of F. trousse, a truss, bundle ; see Truss. 

form a sb. troparius*, answering to Prov. irobaire, F. irouvere. It TROUT, a fresh-water fish. (L.,«»Gk.) M. E. trouts, spelt trowts 
may be added that, even in Gk., rpdvos was used with reference to in the Prompt. Parv. -■ A. S. truht: ‘Tructa, truht,* Wright’s Voc. i. 
music, to signify a particular mode, such as rpSiros Audios, the Lydian 55. — Lat. tructa (whence also F. truite) ; also — Gk. rpiucrtfs, 

mode, &c. 8. As regards the let ter* changes, a Lat. p rightly a gnawer, lover of dainties; also a sea-fish with sharp teeth. - Gk. 

gives Ital. v and Prov. b, as in Ital. arrivare « Prov. arribar « Lat. to gnaw ; with suffix -tj;j of the agent. As the sense is 

hdripars (see Arrive), whereas we should expect a Lat. b (as in ‘gnawer' or ‘nibbler,* it was easily applied to fish of various kinds. 
turbars) to become v in Proven9al, as in Ital. ^rot'or# esProv. prouar — VTARG, to gnaw, extension of y TAR, to bore, for which see 
(or /roar) « Lat. probare. c. The above derivation of troubadour. Trite. From the same root are Gk. rp&yos, a goat, ^d E. trag^e-dy, 
if correct, gives us also the derivation of the difficult F. trouver, to trogdo-dyte. p. Fick (i. 597) cites Skt. troU, a kind of fish, from 
find ; and, as a consequence, accounts for E. trover and eon-irive. trut, to tear asunder, which he explains as from a base TRUK, to 
TROUBXiEI, to agitate, disturb, confuse, vex. (F., •• L.) M. E. burst, extension of TRU, a variant of ^TAR, as above. It comes 
troublen, Wyclif, Mark, ix. 19 ; trublen, Ancren Riwle, p. 268. 1 . 20. to the same sense, and brings us back to the same root ; he appears 
^O. F. trubler, trobler, later iroubler, ‘to trouble, disturb;' Cot. to think that Lat. truetus was not borrowed from Gk. 

Formed as if from a Low Lat. turbulare*, a verb made from Lat. TROVER, the gaining possession of goods, by finding or other- 
turbula, a disorderly group, a little crowd of people (White), dimin. wise. (F., — L., — Gk.) ‘ Trover is the name of an action, which a 
of turbo, a crowd. ( From the Lat. turbo we have also the verb man hath against one who, having found any of his goods, refuscth 
turbare, to disturb, with much the same sense as F. troubler.’] fi. The to deliver them upon demand ; ' Blount’s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. In 
Lat. turba, a crowd, confused mass of people, is cognate with Gk. Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 3, 1 . 650. An old law-term, in early use. 
rbpfirj, also written abp&rj, disorder, throng, bustle ; wfcnce Tvp$&(eiv, as shewn by the spelling. — O. F. trover, later trouver, to find. It 
to disturb. Allied to Skt. ivar, tur, to hasten, be swift. Der. appears to answer to a Low Lat. tropare *, orig. used in the sense to 
trouble, sb., spelt torble, turhU in Prompt. Parv., from O. F. troble, find out poetry, to invent, devise, which was a sense of O. F. trover, 
truble, later trouble, ‘trouble,’ Cot. ; trouble-some, Mer. Wives, i. i. and prob. the orig. one. See further under Troubadour. Der. 
325 ; troubl-ous, 2 Hen. VI, i. 2. 22. Also turh-id, turb-ul-ent, q. v. Hence treasure-trove, treasure found, where trove is now barbarously 
Also (from Lat. turbare) dis-turb, per-turb. Perhaps troop. pronounced as a monosyllable, though it stands for O. F. trove (frovc), 

TROUGH, a long hollow vessel for water. (E.) M. E. irogh, PP. of trover, to find ; see Blackstone, Commentaries, b. i. c. 8. 
trough, Chaucer, C. T. 3627. - A. S. troh or irog (gen. troges), a TROW, to believe, think, suppose to be true. (E.) In Luke, xyii. 
trough or hpllow vessel ; used by AbUfred in the sense of a little boat, 9 (A. V.) M. E. trowen, Chaucer, C. T. 693. — A. S. tredwian, tryuh 
tr. of Orosius, b. ii. c. 5. § 7, last line. ‘Littoraria, troh-scip* i. e. a occurring as ge-tre6wan, ge-treowian, ge-trywian in Grein, i. 465, 
little boat, Wright’s Voc. i. 48, 1 . 2 ; ‘ Canthero, /rog,’ id. ii. 1 4. -f Du. 4 ^ 6 1 prefixed ge- making no difference ; the sense is ‘ to have 
^rog.+Icel. /rog.+Dan. /rwg.+Swed. ^rdg.+G. trog, M. H. G. troc. trust in.' Also tredwan, Grein, ii. 55a. A weak verb, from A.S.. 
We find also G. truhe, 0 . II. G. truhd, a chest or trunk. Root un- tre6wa, trdwa, trust, Mark, xi. 52. - A.S. tre(iwe, true; see True, 
certain. Perhaps allied to tray. + Du. trouwen, only in the sense ‘ to marry ; ' from troutv, sb., trust, 

TROUNCE, to beat, castigate. (F., - L.) ‘ But the Lord trouw, adj., true. + Icel. trua, to trow ; from trur, true. + Dan. troe, 

trounsed Sisara and all his charettes; ' Bible, 1551, Judges, iv. 15.- to believe; from tro, sb., truth, tro, adj., true. + Swed. tro, to trow, 

0. F. tronche, ‘a great piece of timber,’ Cot., allied to F. trofic, a believe . jp G - trowen, to trust, marry ; from treue, fidelity, treu, true, 

trunk; cf. also F. tronson, mod. F. ironpon, *a truncheon or little TROWEL, a tool used in spreading mortar and in gardening, 
trunk, a thick slice,’ id. The meaning plainly is, to beat with a (F., — L.) M. E. truel; ‘a truel of [a] masoun;’ W^yclif, Amos, vii. 
large stick or cudgel. See Truncheon and Trunk. Cf. also 7. earlier version ; the later version has trulle. ‘ Hec trolla, a 
F. troncir, ‘to cut or break off in two,' Cot.; Span, tronzar, to trowylle\' Wright's Voc. i. 235, col. i. Spelt Zrowc// in Palsgrave. - 
shatter. F. truelle, a trowel, spelt truele in the 13th cent. (Littr^). — Low Lat. 

TROUSERS, TROWSERS, a garment worn by males on truella, a trowel, in use a.d. 1163 (Ducange) ; variant of Lat. trulla, 
the lower limbs. (F., - L.) The form trousers does not seem to be a small ladle, scoop, fire-pan, trowel. Both are dimin. fornis of Lat. 
old ; Richardson quotes ‘by laced stockings and trowzers' from Wise- trua, a stirring-spoon, skimmer, ladle. p. Allied to Gk. roplm^, 
man's Surgery, b. i. c. 18; Wiseman died about 1766. In older a stirring-spoon, ladle ; cf. a borer, r^por, a borer. ~ TAR, 

books the word appears without the latter r, in the forms troozes, to turn round and round, also to bore ; see Trite. 
trouses, &c., and even trooze ; cf. Lowland Sc. trews. We find, how- TROWSERS, the same as Trousers, q. v. 

ever, the curious and corrupt form strossers in Shak. Hen. V, iii. 7. TROY-WEIGHT, the weight used by goldsmiths. (F.; andE.) 

57, where most mod. editions have trossers, though the same form Spelt troie-v/eight in Minsheu, ed. 1627. ‘The received opinion is 
occurs also in Dekker and Middleton ; see Dyce’s Glossary to that it took its name from a weight used at the fair of Troyes ; this 
Shakespeare. p. The word was particularly used of the nether is likely enough ; we have the pound of Cologne, of Toulouse, and 
garments of the Irish ; Nares cites, from Ware’s Antiquities of perhaps also of Troyes. That there was a very old English pound 
Ireland, ‘ their little coats, and strait breeches called trouses* ‘ 'Their of 1 2 oz. is a well-determined fact, and also that this pound existed long 
breeches, like the Irish trooze, have hose and stockings sewed to- before the name Troy was given to it. [is] another . . The troy-pound 
gether ;’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 297 (Todd) ; or p. 313, ed. 1665. was mentioned as a known weight in 2 Hen. V. cap. 4 (1414), and 
Herbert also has the spelling troozes, p. 325, ed. 1065. ‘ The poor a Hen. VI. cap. 13 (14*3)/ ; Eng. Cyclopaedia. And see Haydn, 

/rou/z’d Irish there ; ’ Drayton, Polyolbion, song 22. Cf. also; ‘And Diet, of Dates. This explanation is verified by the expression 'a 
leaving me to stalk here in my trot/uses,* Ben Jonson, Staple of News, Paris pece of syluer weyng bee the weyght off troye viij. yuncis;’ 

1. I (Pennyboy junior). ‘Four wild Irish in trowses’,* Ford, Perkin Arnold’s Chronicle, ed. 1811, p. 108; at p. 191, it appears simply as 
Warbeck, iii. 2; stage direction. F. frowssw, s. pi,, trunk-hose, ‘troy weyght.’ Troyes is a town in France, to the S.E. of Paris, 
breeches (Hamilton ; see also Littre). Trousses is the pi. of trousse, Cot^aye.s. v. livre, mentions the pounds of Spain, Florence, Lyons, 
a bundle, formerly also a case, such as ‘ a quiver for arrows ; * Cot. and Milan ; and explains la livre des apothecaries ^ belonging to 
Hence trousses became a jocular term, used esp. of the breeches of a ‘Troy wei^t.' 

page (Littr^), and was so applied by the English to the Irish garments. TRUANT, an idler, a boy who absents himself from school with* 
— 5 '. trousser, ‘ to trusse, pack, tuck, bind or girt in, pluck or twitch out leave. (F., -• C.) M. E. truant, Gower, C. A. ii. 13, 1 . 6 . The 
im ; ' Cot. These senses help to explain the sb. ^e farther under derived sb. trewandise occurs as early as in the Anci:en Riwle, p. 330, 
TniBS. ^ W’edgwood suggests that the word is Celtic; we do 1 . a. — F. truand, ‘a common beggar, vagabond, a rogue, a lazie 
indeed find Gael, triubhas, Irish trudhais, trius, triusan, trousers, but^rascall;* Cot. He also gives the adj. truand, ‘beggarly, rascally. 
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Toguish.* We find also Span. /rnAon, Port, truhao^ a buffoon, jester. 
Oi Celtic origin. -• W. /m, truan, wretclied, truan^ a wretch ; c£ 
truedd, wretchedness, trueni^ pity, trugar^ compassionate, truenus^ pite- 
ous. Com. tru^ inteij. alas ! woe I /roc, wretch^. Breton truez^ truhez^ 
pity, trueza^ to pity ; truant^ a vagabond, beggar, of which Legonidec 
says that, though this particular form is borrowed from French, it is 
none the less of Celtic origin, and that, in the dialect of Vannes, a 
beggar is called truik, Irish trogha, miserable, unhappy ; troighe, 
grief; tru, lean, piteous ; truadh, a poor, miserable creature ; iruagh^ 
pity, also poor, lean, meagre ; &c. Gael, truaghan, a poor, distressed 
creature ; truaghanta^ lamentable ; from truagh^ wretched ; cf. truast 
pity, trocair^ mercy. p. Thus the F. iruand is formed, with 
excrescent rf, from the sb. which appears as W. truan^ Gael, truaghan, 
a wretched creature : which sb. was orig. an adj. extended from the 
shorter form seen in W. tru, Irish troghn, Gael, truagh, wretched. 

TRXTCIi, a temporary cessation of hostilities, temporary agree- 
ment. (E.) The etymology is much obscured by the curious modem 
spelling ; it is really a plural form, and might be spelt trews, i. e. 
pledges, pi. of trew, a pledge of truth, derived from the adj. true. 
This comes out clearly in tracing the M. E. forms. M. E. triwes, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 488, 1 . 18; treowes, K. Alisaunder, a8o8; trewes. 
Rich. Coer de Lion, 3207. * Trunks, trwys, or truce of pees;* 

Prompt. Parv. All these are pi. forms ; the sing, trewe, a truce, 
pledge of reconciliation, occurs in P. Plowman, iT. vi. 332, Morte 
Arthure, ed. Brock, 879. A.S. tre&wa, usually written truwa, used 
in the sense of compact in Gen. xvii. 19 ; it also means faith, Mark, 
xi. 32 . — A.S. tredwe, true; see True. 

TRUCK (i), to barter, exchange. (F., — Span., — Gk. ?) * All 
goods, wares, and march andises so trucked, bought, or otherwise 
dispended;^ Hackluyt’s Voyages, i. 228. Just above, on the same 
page, we have ; * by way of marchandise, trucke, or any other re- 
spect.* M. E. trukken. Prompt. Parv. ; and even in Ancren Riwle, p. 
408, 1 . 15. — F. troquer, ‘ to truck, chop, swab, scorce, barter ;* Cot. 
— Span, (and Port.) trocar, to barter. p. Origin unknown. Diez 
gives two conjectures : (i) from a supposed Low Lat. tropicare*, to 
change, due to Lat. tropica, neut. pi., changes, a word of Gk. origin 
(see Trope) : (a) from a supposed Low Lat. travicare *, to traffic, 
which might have been shortened to traucare'^ (see Traffic). Langen- 
siepen supposes a transposition of a verb torquare *, due to torquere, 
to twist, hence to turn ; which is not satisfactory. Scheler notes 
that the F. word was borrowed from Spanish. Florio, ed. 1598, 
gives Ital. truccare, ‘ to truck, barter,* also ‘ to skud away ; ’ which 
suggests Gk. Tpox^s, a course ; see Truck (2). Der. truck, sb., 
as above, from F. troq, * a truck, or trucking,’ Cot. ; cf. Span, trueco, 
trueque, barter. Port, troco, the change of a piece of gold or silver, 
troed, barter. Also truck-age, 

TRUCK (2), a small wheel, a low- wheeled vehicle for heavy 
articles. (L., — Gk.) * In gunnery, trucks are entire round pieces of 
wood like wheels fixed on the axle-trees of the carriages, to move the 
ordinaunce at sea;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. He also gives: * trochus, a 
wheel, a top for children to play with.’ Truck is an English adap- 
tation of Lat. trochus, now disused in its Lat. form. — Gk. rpoxos, 
SL runner, a wheel, disc. ** Gk. rp 4 x^iv, to run; see Trochee. 
Der. truck-le, a little wheel, answering to Lat. trochlea ; Phillips 
gives : ‘ trochlea, a truckle or pulley, . . which is one of the six 
mechanical powers or principles ; * shewing that the Lat. form 
trochlea was once in use. Cotgrave explains jabot by * a truckle or 
pully ; * and the word occurs rather early, as shewn under Truckle, 
verb. Hence truckle-bed, a bed that runs on small wheels and can be 
pushed under another bed, Romeo, ii. i. 39 i see Nares. And see 
truckle below. 

TRUCKLE, to submit servilely to another. (L., — Gk.) * Truckle, 
to submit, to yield or buckle to ;* Phillips, ed. 1706. Not an old 
word ; Todd’s Johnson has : * Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a nation that truckles under us ? ’ Cleaveland (no reference). 
Also : * For which so many a legal cuckold Has been run down in 
courts and truckled ; * Butler’s Hudibras (no reference). To truckle 
under is a phrase having reference to the old truckle-bed, which could 
be pushed under another larger one ; and the force of the phrase is 
in the fact that a pupil or scholar slept under his tutor on a truckle- 
bed, See Hall’s Satires, b. ii. sat. 6, where he intentionally reverses 
the order of things, saying that a complaisant tutor would submit 
* to lie upon the truckle-bed, Whiles his young maister lieth o'er his 
head' Warton, in his Hist, of Eng. Poetry, ed. 1840, iii. 149, has a 
note upon this passage in which he proves that such was the usual 
practice both at Oxford and Cambridge, citing ; * When I was in 
Cambridge, and slept in a trundle-bed under my tutor,' Return from 
Parnassus (1606), Act ii. sc. 6 (Amoretto). He quotes from the 
statutes of Magdalen College, Oxford, 1459, the statute: ‘Sint duo 
lecti principales, et duo lecti rotates, trookyll-beddys vulgariter nun- 
cupati;’ cap. xlv. He adds: ’And in the statutes of Trinity Col- <; 


iege, Oxford, given [in] 1556, troccle-bed, the old spelling, ascertains 
the etymology from troclea, a wheel.’ In fact, this shews how the 
woids truckle wd truck (2) came to be taken immediately from the 
Latin ; they originated at the universities. ^ No connection with 
A. S. trucian, to fail, which does not in any way explain the word or 
its use. 

TRUCULENT, fierce, barbarous, cruel. (F., — L.) In Cot- 
grave. — F. truculent, * truculent, cruell ; ’ Cot. - Lat. truculentum, acc. 
of trueulentus, cruel ; extended from trux (gen. truc-is), fierce, wild. 
Perhaps the orig. sense was *■ threatening ; ’ cf. G. drohen, M. H. G. 
drouwen, O. H. G. drauwen, to threaten, A. S. ^redgan, ^redgean, to 
threaten. Der. truculent-ly, truculence, 

TRUDOB, to travel on foot slowly, march heavily. (Scand.?) 
In Shak. it means to run heavily, trot along or away ; Merry Wives, 
i. 3. 91 ; iii. 3. 13 ; Romeo, i. 3. 34 ; i. 3. 34. ‘ May from the prison 
trudge ; * Turbervile, That Lovers must not despair, st. 6. * And let 
them trudge hence apace ; ’ Bale, Apologie, fol. 6 (R.) [There is 
no doubt that tlje word is associated in the mod. E. mind with the 
verb to tread, but there is no possible connection; the vowel is 
different and the spelling with d delusive, since dge answers to an 
older gge, as in E. drudge from M. E. druggen."] I believe the word 
to be Scand., and to mean ‘ to walk in snow-shoes,’ hence to trudge 
along with a heavy step. — Swed. dial, truga, a snow-shoe, also spelt 
trioga, trudja, troger (Rietz) ; Norw. truga, true, tryge, trjug, a 
snow-shoe (Aasen), whence the verb trygja, trjuga, to provide with 
snow shoes; Icel. \ruga, a snow-shoe, a large flat frame worn by 
men to prevent them from sinking in the snow. This is only given 
as a probability. ^ The Swed. tr’dg, Icel. tregr, slow, going with 
difficulty, does not correspond in the vowel-sound. Florio has Ital. 
truccare, * to trudge, to skud, or pack away; see Truck (i). 

TRUE, firm, established, certain, honest, faithful. (E.) M.E. 
trewe (properly dissyllabic), P. Plowman, B. i. 88. — A. S. tretwe, true, 
also spelt trywe, Grein, ii. 552. Cf. A. S. treAw, tryw, tnith, pre- 
servation of a compact. 4* Lu. trouw, true, faithful ; trouw, fidelity.+ 
Icel. tryggr, trur, true. -4 Dan. tro, tiue ; tro, truth. + Swed. trogen, 
true; tro, fidelity. + G.treu, O. H.G. triuwi, true; treue, O. H. G. 
iriuwa, fidelity. + Goth, triggws, true ; triggwa, a covenant ; cf. 
trauan, to trow, trust, be persuaded. p. The Tent, type is 
TREWA, true, Fick, iii. 134; from a base TRAU, to believe. 
Fick cites O. Prussian druwis, druwi, belief, druwit, to believe. Root 
unknown. Der. tru-ly, tru-ism (a coined word) ; also tru-th, M. E. 
trewthe, trout he, Chaucer, C. T. 10877, from A. S. treuw^u, Exod. 
xix. 5, cognate with Icel. tryggiS ; hence truth-ful, -ly, -ness. Also 
troth (doublet of truth), trow, trust, 

TRUFFLE, a round underground edible fungus. (F., — L.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1 706. — F. trude, another spelling of truffe, ‘ a most 
dainty kind of round ancf russet root ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, trtifa, a 
truffle ; also a cheat (see Trifle). We also find F. tartoufle in the 
same sense ; Ital. tartufo, a truffle ; tartufi bianchi, white esculent 
roots, i. e. potatoes, p. The F. truffe. Span, trufa, is supposed to be 
derived from Lat. tuber, a tuber, esculent root, a truffle (Juv. v. 116) ; 
the neut. pi. tubera would give a nom. fern, tufre (whence trufe by 
shifting of r) as in other instances ; e. g. the Lat. fern. sing, antiphona 
— Gk. neut. pi. dvriquuva, y. That this is the right explanation (for 
which sec Diez and Scheler) is rendered almost certain by the Ital. 
form tartufo (also tartufola), where tar- stands for Lat. terra (of the 
earth), and tartufola^ terra tuber, Florio gives Ital. tartuffo, tartuf- 
fola, ‘ a kinde of meate, fruite, or roote of the nature of potatoes 
called traffics \tr%ffies ?] ; also, a kind of artichock.’ 8. From the 
Ital. tartufola is derived (by dissimilation of the double /) the 
curious G. kartoffel, a potato. See further under Tuber. Doublet, 
trifle, q. v. 

TRULL, a drab, worthless woman. (G.) In Shak. Antony, iii. 
6 . 95 ; and in Levins. ‘ The Govemour [of Brill, in Holland] was 
all bedewed with drinke. His truls and he were all layde downe to 
sleepe;’ Gascoigne^^Voyage into Holland, a.d. 1572; Works, ed. 
Hazlitt, i. 391. We should expect to find it a Du. word, but it is 
German, imported, perhaps, by way of Holland, though not in Hex- 
ham or Sewel’s dictionaries. — G. trolle, trulle, a trull. It answers 
to O. Du. drol, * a pleasant or a merrie man, or a gester,’ Hexham, 
and to Dan. irold, Swed. and Icel. troll, a merry elf; see Droll. 
The orig. sense was merely a merry or droll companion. 

TRUMP (1), a trumpet, kind of wind instrument. (F., L.?) 

M. E. trumpe, trompe, Chaucer, C. T. 676 (or 674) ; Rob. of Bninne, 
tr. of Langtoft, p. 30, 1 . 13. — F. trompe, * a trump, or trumpet ; * Cot. 
Cf. ^an., Port., and Prov. trompa, Ital. tromba, p. The Span, 
and Fort, trompa, as well as Ital. tromba, also mean an elephant’s 
trunk, and Ital. tromba even means a pump ; the F. trompe had once 
all three senses ; see Cotgrave. All the senses are included in that 
of * tube,’ which renders the explanation hy Diez probable, viz. that 
^ these words are derived, by the insertion of r and m, from Lat. tuba. 
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a tube, a trumpet. The insertion of m before b is common; that of^Nares), short wide breeches, reaching a little above or sometimes 
r after t is also found, according to Diez. See Tube. y. But iruba below the knee, and striped, meaning (I suppose) trunktd hose, i. e. 
may have been a true (vulgar) lAtin form, since Russ, truba means cut short (cf. trunked » truncated, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 5. 4). Also 
both ‘tube’ and ‘trumpet,’ and Lith. truba means a hom. Cf. Gk. trunc-ate, a. v., trunehreon, q. v., trunn-ion, q. v., trounce, <j. v. 
rpvira, a hole ; from yTARK, to turn round; see Trope. Der. TKXJNinOK, one of the stumps or round projections on each 
trump-et, M. E. trompet, Gower, C. A. iii. 217, 1. a 8, from F. trompette, side of a cannon, on which it rests in the carriage. (F„ — L.) In 
Coi.,d\m\n.o{¥,trompe\trum^t-er,ixom¥.trompeteur, Phillips, ed. 1706. - F. tro^non, ‘the stock, stump, or trunk of a 
‘a trumpeter,’ Cot. Alsotrumpehjitki trumpet-tongued,llLe.chA.*j,ig, branchless tree;* Cot. Dimin. of /ro«, ‘a piece of anything, a 
And see trumpery. trunk, stem,* &c. ; Cot. This is a shortened form of tronc, due per- 

TRUMP (2), one of the suit of caids that takes any other suit, haps (as Diez suggests) to misdividing the derived word tronfon as 
(F.,-L.) Well-known to be a corruption of triumph; see Latimer’s tron-^n ; in any case tron and tronc meant the same thing, as Cot- 
^rmons (Parker Society), i. 1, 8, 13, and Foxe’s remarks on them, id. grave tells us. Cf. Ital. troncone, from tronco. See Trunk, 
vol. ii. p. xi. Triumph in Shak. Antony, iv. 14. 20, prob. means a TRUSS, to pack, bind up, fasten as in a package or in bundles, 
trump-card ; see Nares. -• F. triomphe, * the card-game called ruffe, (F., — L.) M. E. irussen, P. Plowman, B. ii. 218 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 
or trump; also the ruffe or trump at it;’ Cot. See Triumph. 322,1.6. [The sb. /ri/ssf, a package, is in the Prompt. Pair., p. 504.] 
Der. trumps verb ; trump^card. O* F. trusser, trosser (also torser), later trousser, ‘ to trusse, pack, 

TRUMPliRT, falsehood, idle talk, trash. (F.,— L.) In Temp, bind or girt in ; ’ Cot. The oldest spelling torser answers to a Low 
iv. 186; and in Levins. The proper sense is deceit, or something Lat. form /or//artf* (not found), to twist together, formed from tortus, 
deceptive, hence imposture, &c. -F. tromperie, * a craft, wile, fraud pp. of torquere, to twist. Cf. Low Lat. iortia, a torch, orig. a piece 
Cot.-F. tromper, * to cousen, deceive,’ id. p. Littrd says that the of twisted rope ; and see Torch and Torture. Cf. Ital. torciare, 
orig. sense was to play on the trump or trumpet ; thence arose the to twist, wrap, tie fast ; torcia, a torch. Der. truss, sb., M. E. trusse, 
phrase se tromper de quelquun, to play with any one, to amuse oneself as above. Also trous-ers, q. v., trouss-eau, q. v. 
at his expense ; hence the sense to beguile, cheat. This seems to be TRUST, confidence, belief, credit, ground of confidence. (Scand.) 
the right and simple solution; and Littrd also quotes, s. v. /rom- M. E. trust. Ancren Riwle, p. 202,1.7. Not E., but Scand. — Icel. 
peite (1), the phrase me joues iu de la trompete. are you playing the traust, trust, protection, firmness, confidence; Dan. and Swed. trost, 
trumpet with me, i.e. arc you playing with me, which confirms it. comfort, consolation. "4" G. /ros/, consolation, help, protection. 4* Goth, 
^e further under Trump (i). trausti, a covenant ; Eph. ii. 12. p. The Teut. type is TRAUSTA, 

TRUMPiBT, the dimin. of Trump (1), q. v. Fick, iii. 1 25 ; formed with suffix -s/a from the Teut. base TRAU, to 

TRUNCATE, to cut off short. (L.) Phillips has ^truncated believe; see True, Trow. Der. verb, M.E. O. Eng. 
j^yramid or cone* — Lat. iruncatus, pp. of truncare, to cut off, reduce Homilies, i. 213, 1. 7 ; irust~er ; trust-ee, one who is trusted, a coined 
to a trunk. - Lat. truncus, a trunk, stock ; see Trunk. Der. word, with the suffix ^ee « F. e (Lat. -atus) ; trust-ful, i Hen. IV, ii. 
truncat-ion, from F. troncaiion. ‘ a truncation, trunking, mutilation, 4. 434» trust-fuldy. trusi’/ul-ness ; trustdess, Shak. Lucrece, 2 ; trust-y, 
cuttiiig off,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. truncationem, M. E. trusti, Ancren Riwle, p. 334, 1. 21 ; trusMy, trust-i-ness ; trust* 

TRUNCHEON, a cudgel, short staff. (F., -■ L.) M. E. worthy (not in Todd’s Johnson), trust*worthi-ly, trust*worthi*ness. 
ironchoun, Chaucer, C. T. 261 7 (or 2615), where it means the shaft Also mis-irust. q. v., tryst, q. v. 
of a broken spear ; so also tronchon, King Alisaunder, 3745. — F. TRUTH, sb. ; see True. Doublet, troth. 
tronsoH. ‘ a truncheon, or little trunk, a thick slice, luncheon, or piece TRY, to test, sift, select, examine judicially, examine experi- 
cut off;* Cot. Also spelt tronchon in O. F., whence our spelling; mentally; also, to endeavour. (F.,-L.) The old sense is usually 
mod. F. tron^on. Dimin. of F./ro«r, ‘trunck, stock, stemme;’ Cot.; to sift, select, pick out. M. E. irien, tryen. P. Plowman, B. i. 205. 
see Trunk. Der. /rtt«rAtfo«-«r, Hen. VIII, v. 4. 54. * Try in. tryyn. Eligo, preeligo, discerno ; ’ Prompt. Parv.-F. trier, 

TRUNDLE, a wheel, anything round ; to roll. (E.) Now * to pick, chuse, cull out from among others ; ’ Cot. Cf. Prov. trtar, 
chiefly used only as a verb, to roll round ; the sb. occurs in trundle* to choose, tria. choice (Bartsch). — Low Lat. tritare, to triturate; cf. 
bed. a bed running on wheels, trundle-tail, a round tail of a dog, and Ital. tritare. * to bruze, to weare, . . . also to grinde or thresh come,* 
was formerly spelt trindle. trindel. trendel. ‘ Trendyll. sb., toum- Florio. — Lat. tritus. pp. of terere. to rub, to thresh com; see Trite, 
ouer;’ Palsgrave. ‘I tryndell. as a boulcor a stone dothe, ro«//e;* p. Diez explains it thus: Lat. terere granum is to thresh com; the 
id. M. E. trendil. sb., trendelen. verb. ‘ Trendyl. troclea ;* * Trendelyn Prov. triar lo gra de la palha is to sejiarate the corn from the stalk ; 
a rownd thynge,Trocleo, vol vo,’ Prompt. Parv. ; from trendel. a to which he adds other arguments. It would appear that the 
circle ; see further under Trend. p. The change of vowel is meaning passed over from the threshing of corn to the separation of 
curious; we find O. Fricsic trund. round, as well as trind. round; the grain from the straw, and thence to the notion of selecting, 
the form frttnd/e answers to A. S. /ry/tdtf/, a circle (Bosworth), whose culling, purifying. To try gold is to purify it; of. * tried gold,* 
only reference for it is to the gloss : ‘ Circumtectum, tryndyled red/* Merch. Ven. ii. 7. 53 ; * the fire seven times tried this ; * id. ii. 9. 63. 
in Wright’s Gloss., i. 40, col. i, where Wright prints twyndyled. Der. try. sb., Timon, v. 1. ii. Also try-ing; try-sail, a small sail 
However, I also find * Andie, win-tryndel, lytel scyld ; ’ Wright’s Voc. tried when the wind is very high. Also tri-al. a coined word, spelt 
i. 35. Here win = battle, and win-tryndel is a little round shield; triall in Frith’s Works, p. 81, col. 1. 

this establishes A. S. tryndel. rightly corresponding to E. trundle. TRYST, TRIST, an appointment to meet, an appointed meet- 
y. We find also Swed. and Dan. trind. round ; and it is supposed ing. (Scand.) See Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. Properly a pledge, 
that there may have been a lost A.S. strong verb trindan^.Xjo roll (pt.t. M. E. trist, tryst, a variant of trust. * Lady, in you is all my trysie;* 
trand*. pp. trunden*). whence the causal verb trendan*. to cause to Erl of Tolous, 550, in Ritson, Met. Romances, vol. iii. Cf. Icel. treysta, 
roll, make to bend (cf. E. trend), would be regularly formed. This to confirm, rely on ; from traust. trust, protection. See Trust, 
seems highly probable, as it would account for trend, trendle (from TUB, a kind of vessel, a small cask. (O. Low G.) M. E. tubbe. 
trendan^); for trindle (from trindan^); and for trundle (from pp. Chaucer, C.T. 3621. Not improbably a term introduced by Flemish 
trunden*). as well as for O. Fricsic trund. 8. If this be so, the brewers.— O. Du. tobbe, ‘ a tubbe ;’ Hexham ; mod. Du. tobbe; Low 

Teut, base is TRAND, to turn, roll ; quite independent of E. turn. G. tubbe, a tub, esp. a tub in which orange-trees are planted. Root 
Der. trundle-bed. see quotation s. v. truckle ; trundle bedstead occurs in unknown. % The G. zuber. cognate with Low G. tiiver. means 
Bury Wills, ed, Tymms, p. 220, 1. 11, in a will dated 1649 ; trundle- a two handled-vessel, and is the same as O. H. G. zupar. zubaf; this 
tail, a cur, Beaum. and Fletcher, Love’s Cure, iii. 3. 16, according to is derived from zwi. later zwei, two, and the suffix -bar (as in frucht- 
Richardson, but Dailey’s ed. has trindle-tail ; see, however, K. Lear, bar. fruit-bearing) from O.H.G. beran. peran. to bear. Thus G. zu-ber 
iii. 6. 73. e=Low G. td-ver ( — two-bearing), i. e. a vessel borne or carried by 

TRUNK, the stem of a tree, proboscis of an elephant, shaft of a two handles. But this throws no light on tub, since tubbe and tover 
column, chest for clothes. (F., — L.) ‘A cheste, or trunks of dene a re a long way apart. Der. tubb-y. tub-like, 
syluer; ’ Fabyan, Chron. cap. 131, fol. Ixvii, ed. Ellis, p. 113. — F. TUBE, a pipe, long hollow cylinder. (F.,-L.) In Milton, P.L. 
tronc. * the truncke, stock, stemme, or body of a tree; also a trunk, iii. 590. — F. tube, * a conduit-pipe ; ’ Cot — Lat. tubum, acc. of tubus, 
or headlesse body ; also, the poor man’s box in churches ’ [whence a pipe, tube ; akin to tuba, a trumpet. Root uncertain. Der. tub-ing, 
E. trunk — box] ; Cot. — Lat. truncum. acc. of truncus. a trunk, stem, a length of tube ; tubul-ar. from Lat. tubul-us, dimin. of tubus ; tubul- 
trunk of the body, piece cut off. Spelt troncus in Lucretius, i. 354.— at-ed, from Lat. tubulatus. foimed like a pipe. And see trump (1). 
Lat. adj., maimed, mutilated. p. Froh. from torquere, to TUBER, a knob on a root, a rounded root. (L.) * Tuber, a 

twist, wrench, wrest (hence twist off, wrench off); cf. torculum. a truffle, a knot in a tree,’ &c. ; Phillips, ed. 1617. — Lat. tuber, a 
press, which is certainly from torquere. See Torture. qgt The bump, swelling, tumour, knob on plants, a truffle. To be divided as 
elephant’s trunk is named from its thickness, resembling a tree-stem ; tu-b-er (cf. Lat. plu-u-ia, rain, with plu-it, it rains) ; allied to tu-m-ere, 
it occurs in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 7. Der. trunk-ed. having to swell ; so that tuber is lit. ‘ a swelling.* See Tumid. Der. 
a trunk ; trunk-line (of a railway) ; trunk-hose, trunk-breeches (see ^ p tuber-cle, from F. tubercle, ‘ the small rising or swelling of a pimple,* 
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Cot., from Lat. itAtr^euAvnit double dimin. of tuhtr; whence spears as A.S. itdii, G. ztVAm, Goth, tiuhan^ to draw, whence a great 

eul-ar^ tubercul-ous^Y, tuberetdttm^ ’swelling,’ Cot. Also tubir-ous I numher of derivfttives have arisen. One of these derivatives, to /otv. 
(Phillips), from F. tub$rtux, ’swelling, bunchy,* Cot., from Lat 


tubnmus, full of swellings; also tubtr^ost (Phillips), directly from 
l<at. t vberosus. Also q. v. ; trifltf q. v. ; prcrtubtr-ant, 

TUCK (i), to draw close together, fold or gather in a dress. 
(O.Low G.) M,E. tukken, ’ Tukkyn vp, or stykkyn vp, trukkyn vp or 
stakkyn vp, Sujfarcino ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Chaucer has tukked, i. e. with 
the frock drawn up under the girdle, C. T. 623 ; also y-tukkid, 7319. 
Not an £. word, but borrowed from abroad. —Low G. tukken, tokken, 
to pull up, draw up, tuck up ; also to entice ; allied to Low G. tuken, 
to ruck up, lie in folds, as a badly made garment. The same word 
as O. Du. iocken, ’to entise,' Hexham. + G. zucken, to draw or 
twitch up, to shrug. fi. This is a secondary verb, formed (like 
tug) from the pp. of the strong verb appearing as Goth, tiuhan, A. S. 
teon, G. ziehen, to draw. It is a mere variant of Tug, q. v. ; and a 
doublet of Tug and Touch. The verb means ‘ to draw up with 
a tug or twitch,* to hitch up. Der. tuck, sb., a fold ; tuek*er, a piece 
of doth tucked in over ^e bosom. Doublets, tug, touch, q. v. 
CW* M. £. trukken, in Prompt. Parv. as above, is a Scand. word; 
Swed. trycka, Dan. trykke, to press, squeeze ; cf. G. drucken, 

TUCK (2), a rapier. (F., — Ital., — G.) ‘Dismount thy tuck;* 
Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 244. A fencing term, and, like other such terms, an 
Ital. word, but borrowed through French. Just as £. ticket is from 
F. estiquet or etiquet, so tuck is a corruption of F. estoc (perhaps 
sometimes — F. estoc, ’ the stock of a tree ; . . . also a rapier, or 
tuck; also a thrust ;* Cot. — Ital. sioceo, ‘a truncheon, a tuck, a short 
sword ; * Florio. — G. stock, a stump, stock, stick, staff ; cognate with 
E. Stock, q. V. 

TUCKET, a flourish on a trumpet. (Ital.,— Teut.) In Hen. V, 
iv. a. 35. — Ital. toccata, a prelude to a piece of music; Florio only 
gives toccata, * a touch, a touching ; * but he notes tocco di campana, 
(lit. a touch of the bell), * a knoc^, a stroke, a knell or peale, or 
toule upon the bells.* Toccata is properly the fern, of the pp. of 
toccare, to touch ; of Teut. origin. See Touch. And compare 
Tocsin. 

TUESDAY, the third day of the week. (E.) M. E. Tewesday ; 
spelt Tewisday in Wyclifs Select Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 75, 1 . 14.— 
A.S. Tiwes dceg, Mark, xiv. i, rubric. Lit. the day of Tiw, of which 
Tiwes is the gen. case. + Icel. Tys da^, the day of Tyr ; where Tys 
is the gen. of Tyr, the god of war. + J^an. Tirsdag. + .Swed. Tisdag. 
4 * G. Dienstag, M. H. G. Zistag, 0 . 11 . G. Zies tac, the day of Ziu, 
god of war. p. The A. S. Tiw, Icel. Tyr, O. H. G. Ziu, answers 
to the Lat. Mars as far as the sense goes ; but the name itself answers 
to Lat. Ju- in Ju-piter, Gk. ZcCr, Skt. Dyaus, and means ’ the shining 
o ne.*— V DIW, to shine ; see Jovial. 

TUPT (i), a small cluster or knot, crest. (F., — Teut.) ’With a 

knoppe, othir-wyse callyd a tufft;* Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 36, in 
a will dated 1463. ’A tuft (or toft) of heres**=a tuft of hairs; 
Chaucer, C. T. 557 (or 555). The proper form should rather be 
tuff, as in prov. £. tuff, a lock of hair (Halliwell), Lowland Sc. tuff, 
a tuft of feathers (Jamieson). The final t was due to confusion with 
Tuft (2), q. V.; or it may have been excrescent ; I do not find a sup- 
posed F. dimin. form touffet. — F. touffe ; ‘ touffe de cheveux, a tuft or 
lock of curled hair;* Cot. [He also gives touffe de hois, * a hoult, a 
tuft of trees growing near a house ;’ which was easily confused with 
tuft (2) below.] Of Teut. origin ; cf. G. zopf, a weft of hair, tuft, 
pigtail; O. Du. top, *a tuft of haire, a top,’ Hexham; Icel. toppr, 
a top, tuft or lock of hair, a horse’s crest. See Top. In this sense, 
tuft is really a derivative of top. ^ Note W. twff, a tuft, prob. 
borrowed from Middle English, and shewing the correct E. form. 
TUPT ( 2), TOPT, a plantation, a green knoll. (Scand.) Halliwell 
gives M. E. tuft, a plantation ; it is difficult to be quite sure whether 
this belongs to the present word or the word above. M. E. toft, a knoll. 
’ A toure on a toft* ^=.0. tower on a knoll ; P. Plowman, B. prol. 14.— 
Icel. topt (pronounced toft), also tupt, toft, tuft, tomt, a green tuft or 
knoll, a toft, a space marked out for a building. So also dial. Swed. 
t6ft, Swed. tomt, a toft, piece of ground; Norweg. tuft, also tond, 
a clearing, piece of ground for a house or near a house. (The 
accent over 0 in the Swed. dial. t6ft denotes that the 0 has the 
open sound). The Icel. and Swed. tomt point to the orig. sense as 
being simply * a clearing,’ a space on which to build a house, which 
would often be a green knoll. From Icel. tomt, Swed. tomt, neut. of 
Icel. t6mr, Swed. tom, empty, void (Mobius) ; see Toom. 

TUO, to pull, drag along. (O. Low G.) M. E. toggen. Prompt. 
Parv. ; Ancren Riwie, p. 424, last line but one, where it means to 
wort or dally. It is a mere doublet of tuek(i) and of touch. 

O. Du. tocken, tucken, * to touch, to play, to sport, to allure, entise,* 
Hexham. The sense of ’ allure ’ is due to an older sense * to draw,’ 
which is still the chief characteristic sense of the verb. It is a 


,”•4-30; 

secondary verb, formed from the pp. of the strong verb which ap-^/«s, Spenser, Sonnet 44, 


number of derivatives have arisen. One of these derivatives, to tow, 
comes very near to tug in sense. See Tow (i). Tuck (1), Touch. 
Cf. the sbs. following, viz. O. Du. toge, ’ a draught of beere,* Hex- 
ham ; G. zug, a pull, tug, draught, Icel. tog, a tow-rope ; also Icel. 
i bggl a, to tug. Der. tug, sb. Doublets, tuck (1), touch. 
TuITIOIT, care and instruction of the young. (F.,— L.) ’ Tuicyon 
and gouemaunce ; * Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. 6, § 4. 

F. tuition, ’tuition, protection;* Cot. — Lat. tuitionem, acc. of tmtio^ 
protection. — Lat. tuit-us, pp. of tueri, to watch, protect. The base is 
TU, to see, watch, observe; occurring in Latin only. Der. in-tuition ; 
and see tu-tel-age, tu-tor. 

TULIP, the name of a flower. (F., -Ital., -Turk.,- Pers.,- Hin- 
dustani). In Ben Jonson, Pan’s Anniversary (Shei;herd).-F. tulippe, 
also tulipan, ‘ the delicate flower called a tmipa, or tulipie, or Dalma- 
tian Cap ; * Cot. So called from its likeness to a turban. — Ital. tulipa, 
tulipano, a tulip.— Turk, tulbend, vulgar pronunciation of dulhend, a 
turban; Zenker’s jTurk. Diet. p. 433. -Pers. dulhand, a turban; a 
word of Hindustani origin. See Turban. Doublet, turban. 
TUMBLE, to fall over, fall suddenly, roll over. (E.) M.E. 
tumblen, Wyclif, Matt. xiv. 6, in one MS. of the later version ; tom- 
hlen. King Alisaunder, 2465. Frequentative form (with the usual 
for -el-) of tumben or tomben ; in Trevisa, iv. 365, we have pe wencke 
pat tombede (various reading tomblede); Stratmann. — A.S. tumhian, 
to tumble, turn heels over head. Matt. xiv. 6 ; in some old pictures 
of this scene, Herodias* daughter is remesented as standing on her 
head. 4 * I^u. tvimelen, to tumble ; O. Du. tumelen (Hexham), also 
tommelen, tummelen, id. G. taumeln, tummeln, to reel, to stagger ; 
O. H. G. tumdn, to turn round and round, whence tumdri, a tumbler, 
acrobat. 4- Dan. tumle, Swed. tutnla, to tumble, toss about. The F. 
tomber is of Teut. origin. p. It will be observed that, contrary 
to Grimm’s law, the word begins with t both in German and English; 
this iwints to loss of initial s, and identifies the word with Stum- 
ble, q. V. Der. tumble, sb. ; tumbl-er, an acrobat, L. L. L. iii. 190, 
which took the place of A. S. tumbere ; ‘ Saltator, tumbere,* Wright’s 
Voc. i. 39, col. a ; cf. * Saltator, a tumbler,* in a Nominale of the 
15th century, id. a 18, col. 1; also tumbl-er, a kind of drinking-glass, 
orig. without a foot, so that it could not be set down except upon 
its side when empty. Also tumb-r-el (see Nares), spelt tumrell-cart 
in Palsgrave, (for which he gives tumhreau as the F. equivalent), from 
O. F. tumbrel, tumberel, later tumbereau, * a tumbrell,* Cot., also spelt 
tomberel, tombereau (Cot.), lit. a tumble-caxt, or two-wheeled cart 
which could be tumbled over or upturned to deposit the manure 
with which it was usually laden ; derived from F. tomber, to fall, 
a word of Teut. origin, as above. 

TUMEFY, to cause to swell, also to swell. (F.,— L.) Spelt 
tumify in Phillips, who also has the sb. tumefaction. — F. tumefier, * to 
make to swelle, or puffe up ; * Cot. — Low Lat. tumeficare *, put for 
Lat. tumefacere, to tumefy, make to swell. — Lat. tume-, for tumere, to 
swell ; and facere. to make ; see Tumid and Faot. Der. tume- 
faction, as if from Lat. tumef actio * (not used), from tumefactus, pp. of 
tumefacere. 

TUMID, inflated, bombastic. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vii. a88.— 
Lat. tumidus, swelling. — Lat. tumere, to swell. — ^ TU, to swell, in- 
crease ; whence also Gk. rb-Xri, ri-Kos, a swelling. Cf. Skt. tu, to be 
powerful, to increase. Der. tumid-ly, -ness. Also (from tumere) tu-m-our, 
a swelling, Milton, Samson, 185, from F. tumeur, ’ a tumor, swelling,* 
Cot., from Lat. acc. tumorem. And see tum-ult, tum-ul-us. From the 
same root are tu-ber, pro-tuber-ant, truffle, trifle, to-tal, thumb. 
TUMULT, excitement, uproar, agitation. (F.,— L.) In K. John, 
iv. a. 247 ; tumulte in Levins. — F, tumulte,*SL tumult, uprore ;’ Cot. 
—Lat. tumultum, acc. of tumultus. a restless swelling or surging up, 
a tumult. — Lat, tum-ere, to swell; cf. tumulus, of which tumultus 
seems to be an extended form. See Tumulus, Tumid. Der. 
tumult, verb, Milton, tr. of Ps. ii. 1 ; tumult-u-ar-y, from F. tumultuaire, 
• tumultuary,* Cot,virom •Lat. tunwltuarius, hurried. Also tumult-u- 
ous. Rich. II, iv. 140, from F. tumultueux, ‘ tumultuous,’ Cot., from 
Lat. tumultuosus, full of tumult, which from tumultu-, crude form of 
tumult us. wi th suffix -osus ; tumuliuous-ly, -ness. 

TUMULUS, a mound of earth over a grave. (L.) A late word; 
not in Todd’s Johnson. -Lat. tumulus, a mound; lit. a swelling. - 
Lat. tum-ere, to swell ; see Tumid. And see tomb. 

TUM, a large cask ; see Ton. 

TUMTB, tone, sound, melody, a melodious air. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 
’ With many a tune and many a note ; * Gower, C. A. iii. 303, 1 . 8.— 
F. /on, * a tune, or sound ;’ (^ot.— Lat. tonum, acc. of tonus, a sound. 
— Gk. rdpos, a tone ; see Tone. % The old word tune was after- 
wards modified to tone, which is a later form. Der. tune, verb. 
Two Gent. iv. a. 25; tune-able, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 1. 184; tun-er, Romeo, 
tuneful, Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 37 ; tune-fuUly ; tune- 
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TXTNGSmKT, a very heavy metal. (Swedish.) Also called & TURBULENT, disorderly, restless as a crowd, producing coiii- 
tvolfram^ and scheelium {Irom the discoverer): ‘From tungstate of motion. (F., — L.) In Hamlet, iii. i. 4. — F. ‘ turbulent, 

lead, Scheele in 1781 obtained tungstic acid, whence the brothers De blustering;' Cot.—Lat. iurbulentus, full of commotion or disturbance. 
Luyart in 1 786 obtained the metal;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. ‘The ••Lat. turlnire, to disturb. --Lat. iurba, a crowd of people; see 
name indicates in consequence of the high specific gravity Trouble. Der. turbulent4y; turbulence^ Troil, v. 3. ii, from F. 

of its Swedish ore;* Engl. Cycl. The word is Swedish. -Swed. turbulence {vfhich Cotgrave omits, but see Littre), which from Lat. 
tungsten^ compounded of tung, heavy ; and s/«i, a stone. Fcrrall and t urbulen tia ; also turbulewy^ from Lat. turhulentia. 

Repp’s Dan. Diet, gives the very word Umpteen, tungsten, from TUREEN, the same as Terreen, q. v. 

simitar Danish elements, viz. tung, heavy, and steen. p. Swed. TURF, the surface of land matted with roots of grass, &c., sward, 
sten, Dan. steen, are cognate with E. Stone. Swed. and Dan. tung sod, peat. (E.) M. E. tur/, sometimes torf; pi. turues {^turves), 
are the same as Icel. l>»;igr, heavy; whence pi/ni'i, a load, pw/iga, to Havelok, 939; Chaucer, C. T. 10109. — A. S. turf {daX, tyrf), turf, 
load. Perhaps from ^'IV, to swell, be strong; cf. Lithuan. tunku, A.S. Chron. an. 189 (Laud MS.). So also: ‘Gleba, turf,* Wright’s 
I become fat, infin. titkti ; see Tumid and Thumb. Voc. i. 37, col. i ; pi. tyrf, id. ii. 40, col. i. +• Du. turf, peat. + Icel. 

TUNIC, an under^garment, loose frock. (L.) Introduced directly torf, a turf, sod, peat. + Dan. tSrv, + Swed. torf + O. H. G. zurba, 
from the Latin, before the Norman conquest. A. S. tunica, tunece. turf (cited by Fick and Stratmann; the mod. G. /or/ being borrowed 
‘Tunica, tunica also ‘Tonica, tunece',* Wright’s Voc. i. 39, col. a; from Low German). p. All from Teut. base TORBA, turf, 
284, col. a.o-Lat. tunica, an under-garment of the Romans, worn by Fick, iii. 119. Prob. cognate with Skt. darbka, a kind of grass, Benfey, 
both sexes ; whence also F. tunique (Cot.). Root unknown. Der. p. 388 ; so called from its being twined or matted together, from Skt. 
tunic-le, P. Plowman, B. xv. 163, from O. F. iunicle (Roquefort) « Lat. dxibh, to string, to bind. — DARBH, to wind, twine, knit together, 
tunicula, dimin. of tunica. Also tunic-at-ed, a botanical term, from Fick, i. 107 ; cf. Lithuan. dribti, to hang on to anything, cleave to it, 
Lat. tunicatus, provided with a coating; from tunica in the sense of drobe, very fine linen. Der. turf-y. Temp. iv. 62. 
coating, membrane, or husk. TURGID, swollen, pompous, bombastic. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 

TUNNEL, a hollow vessel for conveying liquors into bottles, ed.1674. — Lat. /wrg/dMs, swollen, extended. — Lat. /i/rgtfr«, to swell out. 
a funnel, a passage cut through a hill. (F., — L.) Formerly, when a Root uncertain. Der. turgid-ly, -ness, turgid-i-ty. Also turg-esc-ence, 
chimney meant a fireplace, a tunnel often meant a clymney, or flue. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 7, part 5, formed as if from Lat, 
'Tonnell to fyll wyne with, antonnoyr',* Palsgrave. *Tonnell of a turgescentia*, swelling up, from turgescere, inceptive form of turgere, 
chymney, tuyau ; * id. Hence the sense of flue, shaft, railway-tunnel. TURKEY, the name of a bird. (F., — Pers.) ‘ Turky-eqeke, or cocice 
— O. F. tonnel (Burguy), later tonneau, ‘a tun, or (generally) any of India, ita dicta, quod ex Africa, ct, ut nonnulli volunt alii, ex 
great vessel, or piece of cask for wine, &c., as a tun, hogshead, &c., India vel Arabia ad nos illata sit; Indische haen, Teut. Indianisch 
also a tunnell for partridges ;* Cot. The tunnel for partridges was a hun, Calckuttisch kun, i.e. Gallina Indica seu Calecuttensis, Ital. gallq, 
long tunnel or covered passage made of light wire, strengthened with 0 gallina ct India, Hispan. pauon de las Indias, Gall, poulle itlnde* &c. ; 
hoops, into which partridges were decoyed, and from which they could Minsheu, ed. 1627. ‘A turUe, or Ginnie henne, Belg. Indisch kinne, 
not afterwards escape. Cf. prov. E. tunnel, a funnel, an arched drain. Teut. Indianisch henn, Ital. gallina d* India, Hispan. gallina Morisca' 
The word evidently once meant a sort of cask, then a hooped pipe or &c.; id. Turkey in Shak. means (i) the bird, i Hen. IV, ii. 1. 29; 
funnel, then a flue, shaft, &c. In the Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 20, (2) adj. Turkish, Tam. Shrew, ii. 355; hence he also says turkey-cock, 

we find (in 1463) ‘ my newc hous with the iij. tunnys of chemeneyis ;* Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 36. ‘ Meliagrides, Birdes that we call hennes of Ginnie 
Mr. Tymms remarks (p. 241); ‘The passage of the chimney was called or Turkey hennes;* Cooj)er’s Thesaurus, ed. 1565. Turkeys were 
a tunnel till the beginning of the present century, and the chimney- * unknown in Europe until introduced from the New World ;* see 
shaft is still called a tun* p. F. tonneau is the dimin. of F. tonne. Trench, Study of Words. The date of their introduction seems 
‘a tun; ’Cot. Ultimately of Lat. origin; see Ton. Der. /unne/, verb ; to be about 1530. As they were strange birds, they were hastily 
modem. called Turkey-cocks and Turkey-hens, by which it was merely 

TUNNY, the name of a fish. (F.,*L,, — Gk.) *A /««y fish, meant that they were foreign; it must be remembered that 
thunnus',* Levins. Palsgrave gives *Tonny, fysh,’ without any F. Turkey was at that time a vague term, and often meant Tartary. 
equivalent. The final -y is an E. addition. — F. thon, ‘a tunny fish,* ‘ Turkic, Tartaria;' Levins. Similarly, the French called the bira 
Cot. «• Lat. thunnum, azo. oi thunnus, a tunny; also spelt thynnus.^ poule d* Inde, whence mod. F. dinde, a turkey; Cotgrave gives: 
Gk. $vvvos, a tunny; also spelt Ovvos. Lit. ‘the darter,* the fish that *Dindar, Indar, a turky-cock.’ Minsheu, in his Span. Diet., gives 
darts about (cf. E. </ar/). — Gk. allied to 6vuv,to rush along.— 'gallina Morisca, a hen of Guynie, gallina de India, a Turkic hen;* 
^ DHU, to shake, blow, rush ; see Dust. whilst in his Eng. Diet, (as quoted above) he calls gallina Morisca, 

TURBAN, a head-covering worn in the East. (F.,- Ital.,— the turkey-hen; shewing that he was not in the least particular. 
Turkish, — Pers., — Hindustani). Spelt turhant, Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, The German Calecutische hahn, a turkey-cock, means * a cock of Cal- 
b. xvii. St. 10 (R.) ; turribant, Spenser, F. Q. iv. ii. 28; turband, cutta,' from Ca/ec«/, Calcutta ; a name extremely wide of the mark. 
Cymb. iii. 3. 6. ‘Nash, in his Lenten Stufle (1598) has turbanto;* p. The E. Turkey, though here used as an adj. (since turkey is sho,^ 
F. Hall, Mod. English, p. 112. [Todd remarks that it is spelt for turkey-cock or turkey-hen) was also used as a sb., to denote the 
tulibant in Puttenham, Art of Poesie (1589), and tulipant repeatedly name of the country. — F. Turquie, ‘ Turkic,* Cot. — F. Ture, m., 
in Sir T. Herberts Travels. As a fact, Puttenham has tolibant. Art Turque, f., ‘ Turkish,’ id. [The word is not Turkish, but Persian; the 
of Poesie, b. iii. c. 24; ed. Arber, p. 291. These forms with / are Turkish word for Turk is 'osmd«//.] — Pers. Turk, * a Turk, compre- 
really more correct, as will be seen, and answer to the occasional F. bending likewise those numerous nations of Tartars . . . who claim 
form tolopan, given in Cotgrave as equivalent to /wr6an/,] — F. tur- descent from Turk, the son of Japhet. . . . Also, a Scythian, bar- 
man/ (given by Cotgrave, s.v. tolopan), but usually turban, ‘a turbant, barian, robber, plunderer, villain, vagabond;’ Richardson’s Diet., 
a Turkish hat;* Cot. — Ital, turbante, ‘a turbant,* &c. ; Florio.— p. 392. Hence Pers. TwrH, ‘Turkish, Turk-like ;’ id. p. 393. So 
Turkish iulbend, vulgar pronunciation of Turkish dulbend, a turban; also maize was called Turkey wheat, F. bledde Turquie; Wedgwood, 
a word borrowed from Persian ; Zenker’s Diet., p. 433, col. 3. — Pers. Der. turq^ise, q. v. 

dulband, a turban; Rich. Diet. p. 681. Viillers, in his Etym. Pers. TURMERIC, the root of an E. Indian plant, used as a yellow 
Diet. i. 893, col. a, says that dulband seems to be of Hindustdni dye, and in curry-powder. (F., — L.) Spelt turmerick in Phillips, 
origin. Hind. </«/6aru/, a turban ; Shakespeare, Hind. Diet. p. 1059. ed. 1706; also in Ben Tonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2 (Perfumer). 
See tuli^ * A gross corruption of the F. name. — F. terre-merite, turmeric ; not 

TURBID, disordered, muddy. (L.) ‘ Lees do make the liquour given in Littre under terre, but under Curcuma he says that the root 

turbide;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. ( 306. — Lat. turbidus, disturbed. — Lat. is called in commerce * safran des Indes, et curcuma, dite terre-mirite, 
turbare, to disturb. — Lat. turbo, a crowd, confused mass of people; quand elle est reduite en poudre.* — Lat. terra merita; turmeric ‘is 
see Trouble. Der. turbid-ly, -ness. likewise called by the French terra merita ; Curcuma, haec Gallis 

TURBOT, a flat, round fish. (F., — L.) M. E. turbut, Prompt, terra merita male dicitur,* see Royle, Antiquity of Hindpo Medicine, 
Parv. ; Havelok, 754 ; spelt turbote, Wright’s Voc. i. 189. — F. turbot, p. 87 ; Eng. Cycl. Division Arts and Sciences. I suppose it means 
‘ the turbot-fish ;’ Cot. According to Diez, formed with suffix -0/ from ‘excellent earth.*— Lat. terra, earth; and merita, fem. of meritus, 
Lat. turb-o, a whipping-top, a spindle, a reel ; from its rhomboidal pp. of mereri, to deserve. But terra merita is prob. a barbarous 
shape. This is verified by two facts: (i) the Lat. rhombus, a corruption; perhaps oi Axah karkam, kurkum, saffron or curcuma; 
circle, a turbot, is merely borrowed from Gk. fidfxfios, a top, wheel. Rich. Diet. p. 1181. 

spindle, having, in fact, just the same senses as Lat. turbo : and TURMOIL, excessive labour, tumult, bustle ; as a verb, td 
(2) the Low Lat. turbo was used to mean a turbot; thus we have : harass. (F. ?— L.?) ‘The turmoyle of his mind being refrained;' 
* Turbut, turtur, turbo,* Prompt. Parv. We also find Irish turbit, Udal, on St.John, c. 11 (R.) The turmoild occurs in Spenser, 
a turbot, a rhomboid, Gael, turbaid, W. torbwt ; but it does not F. Q. iv. 9. 39 ; and in Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 10. 18. The origin is 
appear to be a Celtic word. Nor is it Dutch. ^somewhat doubtful ; the form is prob. corrupt, the latter part of the 
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word being assimilated to E. #noi7, q. v., and the former part to /ttni.&sm^towei^ * Cot^ Dimm. of i*'. tovr (O. F, #or, tur)t a tower; see 

p. It has been suggested that it may have something to do with O. F. ■*" 

irtmouilUt * the hopper of a mill,* id., also called tremUt and prob. 
so called from being in continual movement, from Lat. tremere^ to 
tremble, shake. This is rendered more probable by observing that 
Cotgrave also gives the same word with the spelling trameul^ which 
is sudiciently near to the £. form. It is also spelt tremoie (Burguy), 
tremuye (Roquefort) ; and Roquefort also gives the verb tremuer^ to 
disquiet, and the sb. tremuett agitation, also from Lat. tremert. Of. 

Prov. E. tremmUt to tremble. See Tremble. 

TUKN, to cause to revolve, transfer, convert, whirl round, change. 

(F., — L.) M. E. tournen, iornen^ iurnen; Ormulum, 169. — F. 
iourtter, O.F. torner, turner, to turn. » Lat. tornare, to turn in a 
lathe, to turn. Lat. tornus, a lathe, turner's wheel. p. The 
Lat. tornus is cognate with (rather than borrowed from) Gk. r6pvos, 
a carpenter’s tool to draw circles with, compasses, whence ropvtvHv, 
to turn, work with a lathe. Allied to Gk. ropde, adj. piercing, reipeiv, 
to pierce, Lat. terere , to rub. — ^ TAR, to rub, hence to bore a hole; 
see Trite. Der. turn, sb., turn-er ; turn^er-y, from F. tournerie, * a 
turning, turner’s work ; turn~ing, turning-point ; turn-^cocU, Much Ado, 
i. I. 125; turn-key, one who turns a prison-key, a warder; turn-pike, 

q. V. $ turn-spit, one who turns a spit ; turnstile, a stile that turns, 

Butler’s Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1. 23 ; turn-table, a table that turns. 

Also ( from tornare) tour, tour-na-meni, tour-ni-quet. 

TURNIP, TURNUP, a plant with a round root, used for food. 

(F., — L. ; and L.) The pi. turneps is in Holland, tr. of Pliny, 

b. xviii. c. 13; spelt turneppes in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. 

c. 9. 1. The latter part of the word is nep or nepe. We find * wild 

Cucurbita, brionia’ in Prompt. Parv. p. 528. *Hoc bacar, nepe\ 

Wright’s Voc. i. 191, col. 2. ‘As a nepe white* = as white as a 
turnip ; Destruction of Troy, 3076. This is from A. S. n<kp, a turnip, 
borrowed from Lat. napus, a kind of turnip. ‘ Napus, n<kp ; Rapa, 
ndp;^ Wright’s Voc. i. 31, col. 2. Hence the etymological spelling 
should rather be turnep than turnip, and we know that the latter part 
of the word is pure Latin. Cf. Irish and Gael, neip, a turnip, W. 
meipen (prob. for neipen). 2. The former part of the word is less 
obvious ; but it is most likely F. tour in the sense of ‘ wheel,* to 
signify its round shape, as if it had been ‘ turned.’ Cotgrave gives, 
among the senses of tour, these : * also a spinning-wheel, a turn, or 
turner’s wheel.* Or it might be the E. turn, used in a like sense ; 

Cotgrave also gives : ‘ 7'ournoir, a turn, turning-wheel, or turners 
wheel, called a lathe or lare.* It makes but little difference, since F. 
tour is the verbal sb. of tourner, to turn; see Tour, Turn. Cf. 

Ital. torno, * a turne, a turners or spiimers wheele,* Plorio ; W. turn, a 
turn, also round. 

TURNPIKJj, a gate set across a road to stop those liable to 
toll. (Hybrid ; F., — L. ; and C.) The name was given to the toll- 
gate, because it took the place of the old-fashioned turnstile, which 
was made with four horizontal pikes or arms revolving on the top of 
a post. The word occurs in this sense as early as in Cotgrave, who 
translates F. tour by ‘ a turn, . . . also, a turn-pike or turning-stile: 

So also : * I move upon my axle like a turnpike Ben Jonson, Staple 
of News, iii. i (Picklock) ; see Nares. The word turn-pike was also 
used in the sense of chevaux de Frise, as in Phillips, ed. 1 706. P'rom 
Turn and Pike. Der. turn-pike-gate, turn-pike-road, 

TURPENTINE, the resinous juice of the terebinth tree, &c. 

(>"., L., — Gk.) In Levins, cd. 1570. — F. turhentine, * turjientine ; * 

Cot. -Lat. terebinthinus, made from the terebinth-tree. -Gk. repe- 
0lv9tvos, made from the tree called rfpiffivBos ; see Terebinth. 

TURPITUDE, baseness, depravity. (F., — L.) In Shak. Troil. 

V. 2. 112. — F. turpitude, ‘turpitude; * Cot. — Lat. turpitudo, baseness. 

— Lat. turpi*, crude form of turpis, base; with suffix -tudo, p. The 
Lat. turpis is ‘ shameful,* that from which one turns away on account 
of shame, or one who turns away because he is ashamed ; cf. Skt. 
trap, to be embarrassed, be ashamed, causal trdpaya-, to make 
ashamed; when used with the prep, apa, Skt. trap means to turn 
away on account of shame. The Ski. trap is cognate with Gk. 
rpivsiv, to turn; see Trope.- VTARK, to turn. 

TURQUOISE, TURQUOIS, TURKOISE, TURKIS, a 
precious stone. (F., — Ital., — Pers.) In Cotgrave; also Palsgrave 
has : ‘ Tourques, a precious stone, tourquoh: Turcas, a turquoise. 

Bale’s Works, p. 607 (Parker Soc.). — F. turquoise, ‘a turquois, or 
Turkish stone v Cot. [Turquoise is the fern, of Turquois, ‘ Turkish,* 
id.] — Ital. Turchesa, ‘a blue precious stone called a Turkoise;* 

Florio. The sense is Turkish ; the F. tttrquoise, Ital. turchesa, answer 
to a Low Lat. turehesia, fern, of turchesius ; and turchesius is found 
with the sense of turquoise in a.d. 1347 (Ducange). It is an adj. 
ibrm, from Low Lat. Tureus, a Turk, which is from Pers. furk, 
a Turk; see Turkey. 

TURRET, a small tower. (F.,-L.) M.E. touret, Chaucer, 


Tow er. Der. turret-ed, 

TURTXiE (1), a turtle-dove, kind of pigeon. (L.) M. E. turtle, 
Chaucer, C. T. 100x3. A. S. turtle, * Turtur, turtle ;* Wright’s Voc. 
i. 29, col. 2. — Lat. turtur, a turtle; with the common change from 
r to L Hence also G. turtel-tauhe, a turtle-dove; Ital. tortora, toriola, 
a turtiie. p. The Lat. tur-tur is of imitative origin ; due to a repeti- 
tion of tut, imitative of the coo of a pigeon. Cf. Du, kirren, to coo. 
TURTDE (2), the sea-tortoise. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706* 
This word is absolutely the same as the word above. It occurs, 
according to Richardson, in Dampier’s Voyages, an, 1687. The 
English sailors having a difficulty with the Portuguese tartaruga, a 
tortoise or turtle, and the Span, tortuga, tortoise, turtle, overcame 
that difficulty by substituting the E. turtle, with a grand disregard of 
the difference between the two creatures. The Span, arid Port, names 
did not readily suggest the E. tortoise; whereas tartaruga could easily 
become tortaluga*, and then tortal’^ for short. 

TUSH, an exclamation of impatience. (E.) Common in Shak. 
Much. Ado, iii. i. 130; &c. Iiolinshed (or Stanihurst) gives the 
form iwish, ‘There is a . . disdainfull interiection vsed in Irish called 
boagh, which is as much in English as twish ; ’ Holinshed, Desc. of 
Ireland, c. 8. (R.) TSvish is expressive of disgust ; cf, pish ; also tut. 
TUSK, a long pointed tooth. (E.) Shak. uses the pi. form 
tuskes, Venus, 617, 624. M. E. tusk, tusch, tosch; spelt tosche. Prompt. 
I’arv. ; we even find the pi. tuxes in K. Alisaunder, 6547.- A. S. tusc, 
almost always spelt tux, esp. in the pi. tuxas, just as A. S. Jisc is 
often spelt/* ; here by metathesis of sc, Spelt ///*, translated 
‘ grinder ’ by Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 95, § 49* * Caninh yel colo- 
mclli, mannes tuxas;* Wright’s Voc. i. 43, col. i. + 0. Fries, tusk, 
io&ch. p. Perhaps A. S. tusc stands for twisc ♦ (like tush for twhh, 
see Tush), with the notion of double tooth, or very strong tooth, from 
A.S. twis, double, with adj. suffix -e (Aryan -ka). ‘Twegen ge-twisan* 
*=two twins, occurs in Gen. xxxviii. 27; and twis is connected with 
iwd, two, just as Lat. bis (put for duis) is with Lat. duo. y. This 
is rendered highly probable by the occurrence of M. H. G. zuisc, 
O. H.G. zuiski, double (whence mod. G. zwischen, between, is derived). 
This is from the old form of G. zwei, two ; and exactly answers to 
an A. S. twisc *. See Two. Der. tusk-ed, tusk-y, 

TITSSIjE, to scuffle. (E.) The same as tousle, to disorder, fre- 
q uent . of Touse, q. v. 

TUT, an exclamation of impatience. (E.) Common in Shak. 
Merry Wives, i. i. 117 » ‘And that he said . . Tut, tut, tut;* 
State Trials, Hen. VIII, an. 1536 ; Q. Anne Boleyn. (R.) Cf. F. trut, 
‘an inteijection importing indignation, tush, tut, fy man;' Cot. *Ptrot, 
skornefullc word, or trut;* Prompt. Parv., p. 4*5* And cf. Tusb. 
tutelage, guardianship. (L. ; with F. suffix:) ‘The tutelage 
whereof,’ &c. ; Drayton, Polyolbion, song 3. Coined with F. suffix 
-age ( == Lat. -aticum) from Lat. tutela, protection ; see Tutelar. 
TUTELAR, protecting, having in charge. (L.) ‘ Tutelar god 

of the place;’ Ben Jonson, Love’s Triumph through Callipolis, In- 
troduction. — Lat. tutelaris, tutelar. — Lat. tutela, protection; allied 
to tutor, a protector ; see Tutor. Der. tutelar-y, from F. tutelaire, 

‘ tutelary, garding ; ’ Cot. 

TUTOR, an instructor, teacher, guardian. (F., — L.) Put for tutour, 
the older form. M.E. tutour, P. Plowman, B. i. 56. — F. tutenr, 
‘a tutor ;’ Cot. -Lat. tutorem, acc. of tutor, a guardian. - Lat. tutus 
(short for tuitus), pp. of tueri, to look after, guard ; see Tuition. 
Der. tutor, verb, L. L. L. iv. 2. 77 ; tutor-ship, tutor-age, iutor-i-al, 
TWADDLE, to tattle, talk unmeaningly. (E.) Formerly twattle. 
‘No gloasing fable I twattle;* Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, Mn. ii ; ed. 
Arber, p. 46. ‘Vaynelye toe twattle,* id.. ./En. iv; p. 101. A col- 
lateral form of Tattle, q. v. So also twittle-twattle, sb., used bv 
L’Estrange (Todd’s Johnson) as equivalent to tittle-tattle, Cf. ‘ such 
fables twitted, such imtrue reports twatled; Stanihurst, Desc. of 
Ireland, ed. 1808, p. 48. Der. twaddle, sb., twaddl-er, 

TWAIN, two V under Two. 

TWANG, to sound with a sharp noise. (E.) ‘ Sharply twanged 

off;* Tw, Nt. iii. 4. 198. ‘To Twangue, resonarc;’ Levins. ‘ To 
twang, as the string of an instrument ; * Minsheu. A collateral form 
of tang, used with the same sense ; see Tang (2), Tingle. It 
represents the ringing sound of a tense string. Der. twang, sb. 
TWEAK, to twitch, pull sharply, pinch. (E.) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 
601. A better form is twick ; cf. prov. E. twick, a sudden jerk 
(Halliwell). M.E. twikken. Prompt. Parv. p. 505. This should 
correspond to an A. S. twiccan'^, but both this fonn and that of 
twiccian (given by Somner) are unauthorised ; still, it is certainly an 
E. word, and not borrowed, as is shewn by the derivative twinkle^ 
A. S. twinclian. See Twinkle. Besides which, we find A. S« 
angel-twicca^VL hook-twitcher, the name of a worm used as bait for 
fishing; Wright’s Voc. i. 24, col. 2; i. 78, col. i. Twitch is a 


C.T. 1909 (or 19x1); toretf Prompt. Parv.«F. /owrr//^, ‘ a turret or ^weakened form of it; see Twitch. + Low G. twihhen, to tweaks 
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nip.^- G. iwiekefit to pinch, nip; whence zmek, a pinch, zwiek bit derS> A, S. titfigtttt twain, and the suffix -tig, cognate with Goth, tigjia, 
Nase, tweak by the nose ; also G. zwackiftf to pinch, to twitch. Cf. from a Teut. base T£GU, ten, a modified form of TEHAN, ten. See 
Twi nge. Der. tweak, sb. Two and Ten. Du. twintig, 4* icei* iuttugu, 4* Goth, twaitigjui, 

TWEEZERS, nippers, small pincers for pulling out hairs. (F.,— Luke, xiv. ai. -f G. zwanzig, M. H. G. zweinzic, 0 . H. G. zueinzue, 
Teut.; mth £. suffix.) The history of this word is most remarkable; All similarly formed. B. So also Lat. ui-gintu twenty ; from wt- 
it exhibits an unusual development. A tweez-^r or iwees-er is, pro- (put for dui*, twice, related to duo, two), and •ginti (put for •eenti 
perly, an instrument contained in a tweese, or small case for instm- short for tenth, from ten); whence twenty, &c. 

ments. And as the tweese contained tweesers, it was also called Der. t wenti-eth, A. S. twent^o^a, twentogota, £xod. xii. 18. 
a tweeser-ea&e ; hence it is that we find tweese and tweeser-case used os TWIBHiL, TWYBIlIi, a two-^ged bill or mattock. (E.) 
synonymous terms. ‘ Tweezers, nippers or pincers, to pull hair up by Still in use provincially ; see Halliwell. In Becon*s Works, ii. 449, 
the roots;* Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘Then his tweezer-cases are incom- Parker Society. M. E. twibil\ spelt twybyl, Prompt. Parv. •• A.S. 
parable ; you shall have one not much bigger than your finger, with twihillt or twlbill, ‘ Bipennis, twibille, vel stdn-ax [stone-axe] ; Fal- 
seventeen several instruments in it, all necessary every hour of the castrum, bill;* Wright’s Voc. i. 34, col. 2.«iA. S. twl^, double; and 
day;* Tatler, no. 14a ; March 7, 1709-10. This shews that a tweezer^ bill, a bill. See T^oe and Bill. 

ease was a case containing a great number of small instruments, TWICE, two times. (£.) Put for M. £. twi'es or twyes, formerly 
of which what are now specifically called tweezers was but one. See dissyllabic ; the word has been reduced to a single syllable, and the 
another quotation under Trinket (i)« B. Next, we observe final -ce is a mere orthographical device for representing the fact that 
that the proper name for such a case was a tweese, or a pair of the final s was voiceless or ‘ hard,’ and not sounded as z. ‘ He twi'es 
tweeses; probably a pair of tweeses means that the case was made wan Jerusalem the citee ;* Chaucer, C. T. 141 53. --A.S. twiges, A.S. 
double, folding up lixe a book, as some instrument cases are made Chron. an. 1 1 20 (Laud MS.). This is a genitive form, genitives being 
still. ‘ Drawing a little penknife out of a pair of tweezes 1 then often used adverbially ; the more common A. S. word is tuwa, Luke, 
chanced to have about me;* Boyle, Works, ii. 419 (K.) ‘ I have xviii. 12, older form twiwa, twice, iElfied, tr. of Orosius, b. v. c. 2. 

sent you by Vacandary the post, the French bever [hat] and tweeses § 7. Both twUges and twi-wa are from the base twl-, double, only 
you writ for;* Howell, P'aniiliar Letters, vol.i. let. 17; May i, 1620. used as a prefix, answering to Icel. tvi-, Lat. bi- (for dui), Gk. 5 <-, 
*A Surgeon’s tweese, or box of instruments, pannard de chirurgien;' Skt. dvi, and allied to twd, two; see Two. Cf. prov. E. twi-bill, a 
Sherwood, index to Cotgrave. O. Lastly, the word tweese is mattock (above), twi fallow, to till ground a second time ; and see 
certainly a corruption of O. F. estuy (mod. F. itut). * Estuy, a sheath. Twilight. 

case, or box to put things in, and more particularly, a case of little TWIQ(i), a thin branch, small shoot of a tree. (E.) M.E. twig, 
instruments, or sizzers, bodkin, penknife, &c., now commonly tearmed spelt tuyg in Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 22, 1 . 5 ; pi. twigges, Chaucer, 
an ettwee ;* Cot. And again : ‘ Pennarol de Chirurgien, a chirurgian*s Persones Tale, De Superbia (ist sentence). — A. S. twig, pi. twigu, 
case or ettuy; the box wherein he carries his instruments;* id. John, xv. 5. + Du. fwijg. + G. zu/eig. p. From the A. S. base 
Here we see that the P'. estuy was pronounced et-wee ; then the twi-, double, because orig. applied to the fork of a branch, or the 
initial § (for es) was dropped, just as in the case of Ticket and place where a small shoot branches off from a larger one. A similar 
Tuck (2) ; then twee became twees or tweese, probably because the explanation applies to M. E. twist, often used in the sense of twig or 
case was double; then it was called a pair of tweeses, and a particular spray, as in Chaucer, C. T. 10223. Cf. G. zwiesel, a forked branch ; 
implement in it was called a tweezer or tweezers, prob. from some and see Twilight, Twice, Twist, Two. 
confusion with the obsolete twich, tweezers; see additions to Nares, TWIG (2), to comprehend. (C.) Modem slang. —Irish tuigim, 
by Halliwell and Wright. The most remarkable point is the double I understand, discern ; Gael, tuig, to understand. • 

addition of the pi. form, so that twee-s-es is from twee; this can TWILIGHT, the faint light after simset or before sunrise. (E.) 
be explained by the common use of the plural for certain implements, M. E. twilight, spelt twyelyghte in Prompt. Parv. The A. S. twi-, 
such as shears, scissors, pliers, snuffers, tongs, scales, nippers, pincers, &c. prefix, means * double,* like Icel. tvl-, Du. twee-, G. zwie- ; but it is 
So far, the history of the word is quite clear, and fully known. D. The here used rather in the sense of * doubtful ’ or * half.* The ideas of 
etymology of O. P\ estuy or estui is difficult ; it is the same as Span, double and half are liable to confusion ; cf. A. S. twedn, doubt, from 
estuche, a scissors-case, also scissors (note this change of sense). Port, the hovering between two opinions ; see Doubt and Between. 
estojo, a case, a tweezer-case. Low Lat. estugium, a case, box, oc- p. Precisely the same confusion appears in German ; we there find 
curnng a.d. 1231 (Ducange). We also find O. Ital. stuccio, stucchio, zwiefach, double, zwielicht, twilight, zwiesel, a branch dividing into 
‘a little pocket-cace with cisors, pen-knives, and such trifles in them,’ two ends, zwietrackt, discord, all with the Fefix ziw>-*= A. S. twi-, 
Florio ; whence (with prefix a- = Lat. ad) Ital. astuccio, a small box. The prefix is related to Two ; cf. Twice, Twig. The word light 
case, sheath. The form stucchio does not seem to have been ob- = A. S. ledht ; see Ijight. By way of further illustration, I find 
served before ; I think it makes the etymology proposed by Dies the O. Du. tweelicht, twylicht, ‘ twilight,^ Hexham ; cf. Du. twee, two, 
more certain, viz. that all the above words are of Teut. origin, from tweedubbel, twice double, &c. •[[ Bosworth gives an A S. twednledht, 
M. H. G. stuche, O. H. G. stuchd, a cuff, a muff (prov. G. stanch, twilight, but it is unauthorised. It would only give a mod. E. form 
a short and narrow muff). Thus the orig. case for small instruments tweenlight, and does not account for twilight, 

was a muff, or a cuff, or a part of the sleeve ; which we can hardly TWILIi, an appearance of diagonal lines in textile fabrics pro- 
doubt. ^ Another proposed etymology of F. itui is from Lat. duced by causing the weft-threads to pass over one and under two 
studium, with the supposed sense of * place for objects of study ;* see warp-threads, instead of over one and under one. (Low G.) Added 
Scheler. This does not explain the Ital. form. by Todd to Johnson ; Lowland Sc. tweel, tweil, tweal (Jamieson). 

TWELVE, two and ten. (E.) M. E. twelf; whence also twelf-e. The word is Low German, and has reference to the peculiar method 
huel-uM (mtwel-ve), a pi. form and dissyllabic. It was not uncommon of doubling the warp-threads, or taking two of them together ; it was 
to use numerals in the pi. form of adjectives; cf. E.fve{^fi-ve), prob. introduced by Platt-deutsch workmen into the weaving-trade, 
from A. S. fif, ‘ Twelue winter * « twelve years, P. Plowman, B. v. which connected us so much with the Low Countries. — Low G. 
196, where two MSS. have twelf. We have, in the Ormulum, the twillen, to uiake double, also to fork into two branches as a tree; 
form twellf, 1 1069 ; but also twellfe (dissyllabic), 537. — A. S. twelf, twill, twille, twehl, sb., a forked branch, any forked thing ; a tree that 
also twelf e, Grein, ii. 556. + O. Fris. twelef, iwilif, twelf, /o/«/. -fDu. forked into three shoots was oddly called een dre-twille, i.e. a three- 
twaalf, + Icel. t6lf, + Dan. tolv. + Swed. tolf. + G. zwlilf; O. H. G. twill ; Bremen Wbrterbuch. Allied words appear in Du. tweeling, 
zwelif. ^ Goth, twalf. fi. All from the Teut. base TWALIF, Swed. and Dan. tvilling, a twin, Swed. dial, tvilla, to produce twins 
Tick, iii. 1 26. Here TWA is tiuo ; see Two. The suffix -Itf stands (said of sheep); G. zwilling, a twin. Note particularly G.zwillich, tick- 
for ligh*, by the common sul^titution of / for the guttural; and ing, a ticking-weaver, as connecting it with the weaving- 

ligh * or likh * is the Teut. equivalent (with sound-shifting from k to trade. Obviously formed, like twig, twine, twist, from the Teut. base 
kh or ^h) to the Lithuan. lika occurring in dwy-lika, twelve. Again, TWI, double, appearing in A. S. twi-, Du. twee-, G. zwie-, all allied 
the Lithuan. lika — Lat. decern, Gk. btxa, ten ; by the change from d to Two, q. v. We find : ‘ Trilicis, prylen hr^gel,* i. e. a garment 
to / as in O. Lat. dingua « "LAi. lingua; so that Lat. lingual E. woven with three threads, corresponding to an £. form thrill; 
tongue ii Lith. lika : E. ten. That is, lif is but a corrupted form of Wright’s Voc. i. 40. And see Twilight, Twice. Der. twill^ 
ten (Goth, taihun). See Eleven ; and see Ten. Der. twelfth, verb. Twilled in Temp. iv. 64, is yet unexplained. Ray tells 

used instead of twelft (M. E. twelfte, A. S. twelfta, Grein, ii. 556) by us that North E. twill means a spool, and he asserts that it is a corn 
analogy with seven-th, eigh-ih, nin-th, See. ; hence twelfth-day, twelfth- ruption of quill, I doubt it ; for Swed. dial, tvill is to turn round 
iwgA/ (often called twelf day, twelf night, as in Shakespeare’s play of like a spindle, to become entangled, as thread (Rietz) ; Norweg* 
‘ l\eelfe Night *) ; twelve-month, M. £. twelf montke, P. Plowman, C. tvilla is to stir milk round and round, also to twist into knots, as a 
vii. 80. thread ; tvilla, sb., is a twist or knot in a thread. Twist, twill, twine 

TWENTY, twice ten. (E.) M. E. twenty, Chaucer, C. T. 171 18. appear to be closely related words. 

•• A.S. twentig, Grein, ii. 557. Prob. for tw4n-tigmtwegen-tig; from^ TWIN, one of two born at a birth. (E.) M.E. twin, adj., doublo 
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^ losepgafilc here /i&mnfScrud*a^osep1i gave each of them double tweraut strong verb, to turn round swiftly, to whirl, cog^ 

raiment, * changes of raiment/ cf. 23 . * piss ^iitnr seoll^* nate with Lat. terertt to rub, bore.— to rub, bore; see 

— this double messing, Ormulum, 8769. — A.S. getwinnt^ twins, in a Thwart and Trite. Hence the Teut. base THWAK, to whirl; 
gloss (Bosworth) ; also in iElfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 13, 1 . 14. Fi ck, ii i. 142. 

• 4 * Icel. /vtiMir, tvtnnvt two and two, twin, in pairs ; cf. ivinna^ to TWIST, to twine together, wreathe, turn forcibly. (£.) M. £. 
twine, twist two together. We also find Dan. tvUling^ Swed. tvUling, twistm, Chaucer, C. T. 10880 ; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 213, 
a twin, perhaps put for tvinling*^ by a.ssimilation ; cf. M. £. twirding, L 4. Not found in A.S., but regularly formed from a sb. twisty a 
Allied to Icel. rvnV, two ; see Two. -f Lithuan. dwmi, twins, sing, ro^, occurring in the comp, mami-imst, a stay, a rope used to stay 
dwynis; from dwi, two. The n seems to give a distributive force, as a mast. ‘Parastates, mctsUtwist' Wright’s Voc. i. 56, col. 2; one 
in Goth, tweiknai, two apiece, Luke, ix. 3 ; Lat. 6mi, two apiece, two sense of Gk. wapaffrdrtis is a stay. Again, twi-st is formed, with 
at a time. Hence twin, by two at a time, orig. an adj., as above. sufhx>s/, from A.S. fwt-, double, discussed under Twilight, Twice, 
Der. twin, verb, Wint. Tale, i. a. 67. &c. The suffix -sf is not uncommon, as in bla-si from blow, last (a 

TWINE, to double or twist together; as sb., a twisted thread, burden) from lade. We should also notice M.E. twist, a twig, i.e. 
(E.) M.E. twinen, to twine; pp. twyned, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 204. forked branch, branch dividing into two; see under Twig, -f* Hu. 
In Layamon, 14220, the later text has ‘a twined J)red,’ where the twisten, to quarrel; from twit, a quarrel. This is the same form, but 
earlier text has ‘a twines preed' — a thread of twine. The supposed used in quite a different sense, from the notion of two persons con- 
A. S. twtnan is unauthorised, but the verb was early coined from the j tending ; cf* Du. tweespalt, discord, tweedragt, discord, tweestrijd, a 
sb. twin, a twisted thread, curiously used to translate Lat. bysso in | duel. + Dan. tvis^e, to strive, from tvist, strife; the Dan. tvist also 
Luke, xvi. 19. It is a mere derivative of A. S. twi-, prefix, double, j means a twist.' + Swed. tvista, to strive ; from tvist, strife. 4 “ H. 
discussed under Twice, Twilight, &c. ; and see Twin. The ' zwist, a twist, also discord ; whence zwistig, discordant. And cf. 
orig. sense was merely ‘ double ; ’ hence a doubled thread. + Du. I Icel. tvistr, the two or ‘ deuce ’ in card-playing, where the orig. sense 
twijn, twine, twist ; whence twijnen, to twine. + Icel. ivinni, twine ; is remarkably preserved. Der. twist, sb. (really an older word, as 
whence tvinna, to twine ; cf. tvinnr, twin. + Han. tvinde (for tvinne), appears above) ; twist-er. Also obsol. twisssl, a double fruit (Nares), 
to twine. + Swed. tvinntrdd, twine-thread ; tvinna, to twine. put for twist-le, dimin. of twist, a twig. 

TWINGE, to affect with a sudden, sharp pain, to nip. (E.) TWIT, to remind of a fault, reproach. (£.) Putfor^w/fe; the i 
M. E. twingen, orig. a strong verb, to pain, afflict. * Whil ])at was certainly once long, which accounts for the extraordinary form 
twinges me the foe ’ = while the foe afflicts me ; E. Eng. Psalter, ed. twight (miswritten for twite, like delight for delite') in Spenser, F. Q. 
Stevenson, Ps. xli. 10. *1 am twinged,' where another MS. has ‘I v. 0. 13, where it rimes with light and plight. Palsgrave has the 
am mcked and smert/ id. Ps. xxxvii. 9. Not found in A. S.; queer spelling twhyte, prob. a misprint for twyte, as it occurs im- 
the A.S. form would have been Jwmgan*; we have, however, the mediately before twyne and under the heading ‘T before W: I 
derived word Thong. For change of thw- to tw-, cf. twirl below, twhyte one, I caste hym in the tethe or in the nose, Je Ivy reproche\ 
q. V. It is preserved in O. FTiesic. — O. Fries, thwinga, also twinga, this terme is also northren.’ The orig. length of the vowel leaves no 
dwinga, to constrain, pt. t. twang, twong, pp. twongen. + O. Sax. doubt that twite is due to M. E. atwiten, to twit, reproach, by loss of 
thwingan, in the pp. bithwungan, oppressed. 4 ‘ Han. tvinge, to force, initial a ; this verb is used in much the saine way as the mod. E. 
compel, constrain ; Swed. tvinga, to force, bridle, restrain, compel, word, and was once common ; Stratmann gives more than 1 a ex- 
The Icel. form is ^vinga, to oppress. -p Hu. dwingen, to constrain; amples. Spelt attwyte, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 198, 1 . 16; whence 
pt. t. dwong, pp. gedwongen. -p zwingen, pt. t. zwang, pp. ge- atuyiinges, twittings, reproaches, id. p. I94, 1 . 6. *pat atwytede hym' 
zwungen, p. All from the Teut. base THWANG, to constrain, »= that twitted him, Rob. of Glouc. p. 33, 1 . 16. — A.S. atwitan, to 
compel ; whence also the secondary verbs appearing in G. zwlingen, twit, reproach ; see Sweet, A. S. Reader, and Grein. [We also find 
to press tightly, constrain, and M. E. twengen, to press tightly, tweak, A. S. ed-witan with the same sense, but the prefix differs.] — A. S. at, 
or twinge ; the latter occurs in the Life of St. Dunstan, 1 . 81 : *he at. prep, often used as a prefix ; and wUan, to blame, the more orig. 
tuengde and schok hir bi }je nose * = he twinged and shook her by the sense being to behold, observe, hence to observe what is wrong, take 
nose. Spec, of English, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 32. And, in fact, notice of what is amiss ; Grein, ii. 724. For the prefix, see At. The 
the mod. E. twinge answers rather to this secondary or causal form A. S. witan is cognate with Goth, weitjan, occurring in idweitjan, to 
than to the strong verb ; just as in the case of swinge, due to the reproach ( « A. S. edwitan), and in fairweitjan, to observe intently, 
strong verb swing. See Fick, iii. 142. y This Teut. base A. S. ti/f/cw, Goth. are derivatives from A. S. and Goth, wifa/i, 

THWANG ansv^rs to Aryan TANK, from the ^TAK, to draw to know. — 4/ WID, to see; see Wit and Vision, 
tightly together, contract ; Fick, i. 87. Cl. Skt. taiich, to contract; TWITCH, to pluck, snatch, move suddenly. (E.) M.IL, twicchen, 
Lithuan. tankus, thick, twenkti, to dam up. From the same root we a weakened form of twikken, to tweak. ‘ Twikkyn, twychyn, or sum- 
have E. tweak, twitch, twinkle. Der. twinge, sb. Also thong, q.v. what drawyn, Tractulo;' Prompt. Parv. We find also the comp. 

TWINKLE, to shine with a quivering light. M.E. twinklen, verb to-twicchen, to pull to pieces, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 53, 1 . 4; with 
Chaucer, C. T. 269 (or 267). — A. S. twinclian, to twinkle, shine the pt. t. spelt /o-Zu/ij^, Will, of Palerne, 2097. Similarly 

faintly, iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxv. § 3 ; b. iii. pr. 12. Twinkle the simple verb twicchen makes the pt. t. twi^te, and pp. twi'it. This 
is a frequentative from a form twink, appearing in M. E. twinken, to explains twight — twitched, pulled, Chaucer, C. T. 7145. Twitch is 
blink, wink ; Prompt. Parv., p. 505. And again, twink is a nasalised but a weaker form of Tweak, q. v. Der. twitch, sb. ; twitch~er. 
form of A. S. twiccan, to twitch ; see Tweak, Twitch. The sense TWITTER, to chirp as a bird, to feel a slight trembling of the 
is to keep on twitching or quivering, hence to twinkle. ’Dot. twinkle, nerves. (E.) 'id.'ii. twiteren \ whence ‘ J>i^ke brid . . twitnp*^ that 
sb. ; twinkl-er* Also twinkldng, sb., a twitch or wink with the eye, bird twitters, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b.iii. met. 2, 1 . 1875. Twitter 
M. E. twinkeling ; * And in the twinkeling of a loke ’ [look, glance], is a frequentative from a base twit, and means ‘ to keep on saying 
Gower, C.A. i. 144; this is from M.E. twinkelen in the sense to twit;* and twit is a lighter or weakened form of twat, appearing in 
wink, as : • he twincle^ with the ejen * « he winks with the eyes, the old word twattde, now twaddle ; see Twaddle. Again, twaddle 
Wyclif, Prov. vi. 13 (earlier version) ; see twink, sb., a twinkling, in is related to tattle ; and as twitter : twattle ; : titter : tattle. All these 
Shak. Temp. iv. 43. words are of imitative origin.4>G. zwitschern, to twitter. And cf. Du. 

TWIRL, to whirl, turn roimd rapidly. (E.) Twirl stands for kwetteren, to twitter, warble, chatter ; Dan. quiddre, Swed. qvittra, 
thwirl, as twinge (q. v.) for thwinge. * Leave twirling of your hat ; * to chirp, twitter. Der. twitter, sb. CUT The sense of trembling 
Beaum. and Fletdier, Act ii. sc. 3 (Altea). Twird is a frequentative may follow from tbet of tremulous sound ; but a twitter of the nerves 
form, from A. S. pwer-an, to agitate, turn ; it means * to keep on is prob. due rather to the influence of twitch, and .stands for twicker 
turning,' and is used of rather violent motion. The A. S. ^eran only See Twinkle. 

occurs in the unauthorised compound d'pweran, to shake or agitate TWO, TWAIN, one and one. (E.) The difference between two 
(Somner), and in the pp. ge^uren (put for geptvoren), with uncertain and twain is one of gender only, as appears from the A. S. forms, 
sense ; Grein, i. 474. We have, nowever, the derived sb. pwiril. Twain is masc., whilst two is fern, and neuter ; but this distinction 
supposed to mean the handle of a churn, which was rapidly turned was early disregarded. M. E. tweien, twei^e, twein, tweie, twei, twey, 
round. We find ; * Lac, n^lc [milk] ; Lac coagolatum, molcen See. ; also twa, two, in whidi the w was pronounced ; the pronuncia* 
[curdled milk] ; Verberaturium, 'fwiril ; Caseum, cyse [cheese],* See.; tion of two as too being of rather late date. ‘ Us tweine * — us twain, 
Wright’s Voc. i. 290, col. i. Slight as these traces are. they are made us two, Chaucer, C. T. 1135. * Sustren t%uo * « sisters two, id. 1021, 
quite certain by the cognate words ; it may be necessary to observe Our poets seem to use twain and two indifferently. — A. S. twegen, 
^at, in A. S. }lwir-t 7 , t& final -il denotes the implement, and is an masc. nom. and acc. ; twd, fern. nom. and acc. ; twd, tu, neut. nom, 
agential suffix, quite distinct from the frequentative •/ in twirl. Hu. and acc. ; twegra, gen. (all genders) ; twdm, dat. (all genders). The 
dwarlen, to whirl; whence dwarlwind, a whirlwind (the Hu. d-A.S. neut. tu already shews an occasional loss of w; and even in A.S, 
)>). That the I is frequentative, spears at once from the Low G. two, was used instead of twegen when nouns of different genders were 
dweerwind, a whirlwind, as well as from M. H. G. dwer{e)n, O. H. G. 9 conjoined ; see Grein, ii. 556.4- Du. /wM.4>lcel. tveir, acc. tvd, fvo,4- 
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Dan. to ; also fvsiu^.^fSwed. ttfS^ /f/.HhOoth. twaif masc., ttuost fern., 
two, neut. ; gen. twaddje, dat. iwaim ; acc. twans, twos, twa. + G. 
zwei ; also zwttn, only in the masc. gender ; also zwo, fem. (rare) ; 
O. H. G. zwini, zwa, zwo, zwti. + Irish da ; Gael, da, do ; W. dau, 
dwy. + Russ, dva, + Lithuan. dwi ; also du. + Lat. duo (whence F. 
dsMt, Ital. dus. Span, dos. Port, dous, £. (f^urO.-fGk. 9{/o, + Skt. dva, 
dwa, p. All from the Aryan base DUA or DWA, two. Root 
uncertain; see Fick,i. iii, y. In composition, we find, as a prefix, 
A. S. twi^ (E. twi- in twines, iwi^light), Icel. tvi-, Du. tws*-, Dan. and 
Swed. ivt^, G. zwi>-, Lat. 6f- (for dw*-), Gk. 8i~ (for Sfi-j, Skt. dvt~, 
dva-. Der. two^dged ; two*^6ld, a modem substitution for M. £. 
twifold. Early Eng. Psalter, ed. Stevenson, Ps. cviii. 29, A. S. twifeald, 
spelt twigfeald in Gen. xliii. 15, so that two-fold should rather be twy- 
fold. Also a-two, M.E. a two, Chaucer, C. T. 3.571 {or 3569), A.S. 
on tu, Grein, ii. 556, so that the prefix a- ^ on; see A- (2). Also 
twain (as above), iwe-lve, twen-ty, twi-hill, twi-ee, twi-light, twill, 
twig, twin, twine, twist; hi-, prefix; bis-, prefix, in bissextile; di-, 
prefix , dia-, prefix, dis-, prefix. Also deuce (i). 

TYMPArnTM* the hollow part of the ear, &c. (L., «« Gk.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706. [He also gives : ‘ Tympan, the drum of the car, a 
frame belonging to a printing-press covered with parchment, . . . 
annel of a door,' &c. ; this is from F. tympan, * a timpan, or tim- 
rell, also a taber ; . ^ also, a printer’s timpane,* &c. ; Cot.] — Lat. 
tympanum, a drum ; area of a pediment (in architecture) ; panel of a 
door. Gk. rbfivavov, a drum, roller, area of a pediment, panel of a 
door. Formed With excrescent fi from the rarer rbnavov, a drum. -• 
Gk. rvir-, base of rdirrciv, to strike, beat, beat a drum ; see Type. 
And see Timbrel. Der. tympan-y, a flatulent distension of the 
belly, Dryden, Mac-FIecknoe, 194, from Gk. rvii-navias, a kind of 
dropsy in which the belly is stretched tight like a drum ; the F. form 
tympnnie is given in Sherwood's index to Cotgravc. 

TYPE!, a mark or figure, emblem, model, a raised letter in print- 
ing. (F., L., --Gk.) In Shak. Rich. HI, iv. 4. 244 ; and in Spenser, 
F. Q. Introd. to b. i. st. 4. — F. type, a type ; in Sherwood’s index to 
Cotgrave. Lat. typum, acc. of typus, a figure, image, type. Gk. 
rihrof, a blow, the mark of a blow, stamp, impress, mark, mould, out- 
line, sketch, figure, type, character of a disease. Gk. rvir-, base of 
TdiTTfiv, to strike, beat. Allied to Skt. tup, tump, to hurt. p. We 
also find Skt. tud, Lat. tundere (pt. t. tu-tud-i), to strike. These are 
from parallel bases TU-P, TU-D, to strike ; and it is prob. that the 
orig. forms of these bases were STUP and STUD respectively ; cf. 
Gk. erv0fA/ffiv, to strike, smite, Goth, siautan, to strike ; Fick, i. 
826. Der. typ-ie, from (ik. romuds, typical, figurative ; typ-ic-al, 
typ-ic-al-ly ; typi-fy, a coined word, SirT. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. 
C* 5» S * » type-founder, type-metal ; also typo-graphy, orig. in the sense 
of ‘ figurative description,’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 8. 
§15, where the suffix is from Gk.ypdptiv, to write; typo-graph-ic, 
typo- graph- ie-al, -ty; typo- graph- er. And see tympanum, thump, 
toot (2). 

TYPHOON, a violent whirlwind or hurricane in the Chinese 
seas. (Chinese.) The word typhoon, as at present used, is really 
Chinese, as will appear hereafter. [But it has been confused with 
typhon, a word of different origin, but with almost identically the 
same sense, affording an instance of accidental similarity, like that 
between Gk. t\os and E. whole. Typhoon is quite modem ; and when 
Thomson (Summer, 984) speaks of * the circling typhon* he means 
the Gk. word, as we learn in a note. We find also typhon in Phillips, 
ed. 1706, and in Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 42. It first 
occurs (I believe) in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. ii. c. 48, to represent 
typhon in Pliny ; clearly shewing that it is merely Englished from the 
Latin form of the Gk. Tvpwv (better a whirlwind. The word, 

in this form, is properly typhon, as in Thomson.] p. To pass on to 
typhoon, I find that, in an article on Wind in the Eng. Cyclopaedia, 
Arts, vol. iii. col. 938, the writer first gives the wrong etymology, 
and then proceeds to give the right one. After first stating the 
astounding notion that ’it has been supposed that the Chinese de- 
signation for a cyclone, tyfoon, was . . originally derived from the 
Greek * (I), he ados : *• but Mr. Piddington has shewn, after the cele- 
brated sinologist. Dr. Morrison, that it is indubitably a Chinese 
word. The latter [Dr. Morrison] relates that there are in China 
temples dedicated to the Tyfoon, the god [or goddess] of which they 
call Keu woo, the tyfoon-mother, in allusion to its producing a gale 
from every point of the compass, and this mother-gale, with her 
numerous onspring, or a union of gales from the four quarters of 
heaven, make coniointly a taefung or tyfoon.’ [Piddington’s work is 
entitled ‘ The Sailor’s Horn-book for the Law of Storms,’ London, 
Ht ed. ][848, 2nd ed. 1851 ; it was in the first edit, of this work that 
the word cyclone was proposed, ‘ from the Gk. hvkKos, a circle ; ' see 
Cycle.] Y* When once the word is known to be Chinese, the ety- 
mology is simple. The word merely means ' great wind.’— Chinese 
ta, great ; and f&ng (in Canton firng), the wind, a gust, a gale. ^ 
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‘ Hence ta fang [or tafung'] a gale, a high wind ; a 
derived from the Cantonese sound of this phrase ;* Williams, Qianese 
Diet., p. 155, col. I, and p. 839, col. 2. ^ It would be tnucb< better 
to write tyfoon (with/); and to reserve the spelling ty^n for the 
Greek w ord, which is now obsolete. ^ 

TYPHUS, a kind of continued fever. (L., — Gk.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson. Todd says it is * one of the modem names given 
to low fever.**- Lat. typhus; merely a Latinised form from the Gk.— 
Gk. rvtftos, smoke, cloud, mist, stupor, esp. stupor arising from fever; 
so that ’typhus fever* — stupor-fever. — Gk.ru<^ctv, to raise a smoke, 
to smoke. Cognate with Skt. dhup, to fumigate; whence dhupa, 
smoke. From the base DHUP, to smoke, extended from ^ DHU, to 
blow, fan a flame, shake ; see Fume, Bust. Der. typhous, adj. ; 
typho-id, resembling typhus, from Gk. rvipo-, crude form of Tv<pos, 
and ejb-os, resemblance, from ttbopai, 1 seem ; see Idol. 

TYRANT, a despotic ruler, oppressive master. (F.,— L., — Gk.) 
The word was not originally used in a bad sense ; see Trench, Study 
of Words. The spelling with y is modem, and due to our know- 
ledge of Gk. ; the word was really derived from French, and might 
as well have 1. M. E. tirant, but spelt tyrant in Rob. of Glouc. p. 
374, 1 . 13 ; tiraunt in Chaucer, prol. to Legend of Good Women, 
h 374. O. F. tiran, often spelt tirant, with excrescent t after n ; also 
spelt tyran, tyrant; see Littre. Cotgrave gives: ’ Tyran, a tirant.*— 
Lat. tyr annum, acc. of tyr annus. ^ Cik. rjipawos, a lord, master, an 
absolute sovereign ; later, a tyrant, usurper. Prob. orig. an adj. 
signifying kingly, lordly; as in the tragedians. Root uncertain. 
Der. tyrann-y, M. E. tyrannic or tirannye, Chaucer, C. T. 943 (or J41), 
from F. tyrannic, * tyranny,* Cot., Lat. tyrannia, Gk, rvftavvia, sove- 
reign sway ; also tyrann-ic, F. tyrannique, Lat. tyrannicus, Gk, rvpav- 
viie6s; tyrann-ic-al,CoT.m. 3. 2 ; tyrann-ic-al-ly ; tyrann-ous, Meas. for 
Meas. iv. 2. 87, a coined word ; tyrann-ous-ly ; tyrann-ise, K. John, v. 
7. 47, from F. tyrannizer, ‘ to tyrannize, to play the tirant,* Cot., as if 
from Lat. tyrannizare rvpavviitiv, to take the part of a tyrant 

(hence to act as one). 

I TYRO9 a gross misspelling of Tiro, q. v. 


U. 

UBIQUITY, omnipresence. (F.,— L.) In Becon’s Works, iii, 
450, 524 (Parker Soc.) ; and in Cotgrave. — F. ubiquitS, ’ an ubiquity; * 
Cot. It answers to Lat. uhiquitatem, acc. of ubiquitas, a coined word, 
not in White’s Diet. ; coined to signify * a being everywhere,’ i* e. 
omnipresence. — Lat. ubique, wherever, also, everywhere. — Lat. ubi, 
where ; with suffix -que, answering to Gk. rc, and allied to Lat. quis, 
Gk. rls, and E. who. p. Ubi is short for cubi *, appearing in ali-cubi, 
anywhere, ne-cubi, nowhere ; and cubi ♦ certainly stands lor quo^^i *, 
where -hi is a suffix as in i-bi, there, due to an old case-ending. It is 
remarkable that both u-bi ( — quo-bi) and the suffix -que are from the 
same Aryan base KA. See Who. Der. ubiquit-ous, -ous-ly. 
UDDFiR, the breast of a female mammal. (£.) M. £. vddir 
( — uddir) ; ‘ Iddyr, or vddyr of a beeste ; * Prompt. Parv. — A. S. tk/^r, 
in a Gloss, to Prov. vii. (Bosworth) : cf. Lat. uberibus in Prov. vii. 18 
(Vulgate).+ 0 . Du. uder, uyder (Hexham) ; Du. i/i)>r.+Icel. (an 
abnormal form ; put for judr *) ; Swed. jufver, jur ; Dan. yver ; cf. 
North 'E.yure, a Scand. form. + G. e^er, O.H.G. ^ter (cited by 
Fick). p. All from Teut. type UDRA, an udder, Fick, iii. 

33. Further cognate with Gael, and Irish uth, Lat. uber (put for 
udher*), Gk. owap (gen. ovOaros), Skt. Mhwr, tidhan, an udder. 
The Aryan type is ODHAR. Root unknown. Der. (from Lat 
uber') ex-uber-ant. 

UGliY, frightful, hateful. (Scand.) M. E. Chaucer, C. T. 
8549 ; spelt uglike. Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 2805. We also 
find ugsom, frightful, Destruction of Troy, 877. -Icel. uggligr, fearful, 
dreadful, to be feared. — Icel. ugg-r, fear ; with suffix -ligr - A. S. 4ie — 
E. -like, -ly. Cf. Icel. ugga, to fear. We find also ygU^r, terrible,ygr, 
fierce ; and 6ask, to dread, fear, a reflexive form standing for an edder 
form 6ga-sk, where -sk-sik, self; also 6gn, terror, 6gna, to threaten. 
These words are allied to Goth, ogan, to tear, ogjan, to terrify, p. All 
from a Teut. verb OGAN, to fear, Fick, iii. la; which is a secondary 
verb frozp the Teut. base AG, to fear, appearing in Goth, agis, terror, 
Icel. agi, £. awe. From ^^AGH, to choke. See Awo. ^ The 
£. awe is rather Scand. than E. ; it answers to Icel. agi, not to A.S. 
6ga, which is, however, a related word. This correction of the 
account given under Awe should be observed. Der. ugli-ness, spelt 
uglynes, Pricke of Conscience, 917, where it is used to translate Lat. 
horror. 

UHLAN, ULAN, a lancer. (G..-Polish, -Turkish?) Modem* 
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G. «i|/<uiyaiiitl0er.«iPol. «/an,an uhlan: which, according to SchelerA ITXiTRAMXJNDANB; beyond the limits of our sblar system, 
and tiltre, is from Polish w/a. a lance (?). p. But. according to beyond the world. (L.) * Imaginary spaces ; * Boyle's 

Mahn;^(in Webster) an uhlan is one of a kind of light cavalry of Works, voL v, p. 140 (R.) And in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. 
Tataric origin, first introduced into European armies in Poland; the uliramundanus, bepnd the world. *1 Lat. tdlrOf beyond; and tnun* 
word is n^ (he thinks) of Polish origin, the Polish «/an, a lancer, danm. worldly. See Ultra* and Mundane, 
being only borrowed from Turkish og/dn, a youth, lad. ^ This UMBElIi, a form of flower in which a number of stalks, each 
seema right ; I And no Polish Wa, but only ul, a bee-hive ; and the bearing a flower, radiate from a centre. (L.) Phillips, ed. 1 706, 
Polish for * lance * is wlocznia, gives it in the form umhella ; it has since been shortened to umbel, 

UKASE, an edict of the Czar. (F.,— Russ.) Modern. — F. ukase. So called from its likeness in form to an umbrella. - Lat. umhella, 
— Russ.y^i^az', an ordinance, edict; d.ykazuivate, yk€izate,\.o indicate, a parasol; Juvenal, ix. 50. Dimin. of umbra, a shade. See Um- 
shew, order, prescribe.— Russ. prefix ; kazate, to shew. brella. Der. umbelli-fer-ous, bearing unibels (Phillips), coined with 

ULCER, a dangerous sore. (F., — L.) In Hamlet, iv. 7. 124. — F. suffix -/<pr-oi/s, as in eruci-ferous, from Lat. suffix bearing, and E. 

ulcere (Cot.), mod. F. ulcere, ‘ an ulcer, a raw scab.' — I-at. uleer^, -ous (F. -eux, Lat. •osus). Doublet, umbrella. 


stem of ulcus, a sore ; cf. Span, and Ital. ulcera, an ulcer.-4-Gk. tXieos, 
a wound, sore, abscess, p. The orig sense is prob. * a laceration ; * 
the Gk. i\K-, Lat. ulc~, can only come from a common base WALK, 
meaning * to tear,' whence Lith. wilkas, a wolf, Skt. vrika, E. wolf. — 
VWARK, to tear; cf. Skt.frofeA, to tear, cut, wound, Lat. lacerare, 
to lacerate, Gk. Kams, a rent. See Wolf and Lacerate. Der. 
ulceration, from F. ulceration, * an ulceration,' Cot., from Lat. acc. 
ulcerationem ; uleer-ate, from Lat. ulceratus, pp. of ulcerare, to make 
sore; ulcer-ous, Hamlet, iii. 4. 147, from Lat. adj. ulcerosus, full 
of sores. 

ULLAGE, the unfdled part of a cask. (F., — L. ?) ‘ Ullage of a 
Cask, is what a cask wants of being full ; * Phillips, cd. 1706. — O. F. 
eullage, a Ailing up, the act of Ailing up that which is not quite full 
(Roquefort). — O. F. eullier, to All a cask up to the bung ; id. I sup- 
pose it to be allied to O. F. eur, enre, ore, the border, brim of a thing, 
from Lat. 5 ra, the brim. [F. eu is due to Lat. accented 0 ; Brachet.] 
Cf. Span, and Ital. orla, a border, margin. Span, orilla, a border, 
margin, orillar, to leave a selvedge or border on cloth*, p. The Lat. 
o ra IS allied to os (gen. or-is), the mouth ; see Oral. 

ULTERIOR, further, more remote. (L.) A late word ; added 
by Todd to Johnson. — Lat. ulterior, further ; comp, of ulter, beyond, 
on that side, an old adj. only occurring in the abl. ultra ( =* ultra 
parte) and ultro, which are used as adverbs with the sense of beyond ; 
ultra is also used as a preposition. p. Ulster is also a comparative 
form {ul-terior being a double comparative, like ex-terior from ex) ; 
cf. O. Lat. uls, ouh, beyond, which are allied to O. Lat. ollus, that, 
olle (ssi 7 /e), he. Hence ul-ter == more that way, more in that direc- 
tibn. y, Prob. allied to inters and interior ; cf. Skt, antara, interior. 
It is supposed that inter-, interior, intimate are allied to ulter-, 
ulterior, ultimate, from a common pronom. base ANA, that, he, this ; 
cf. Skt. ana, this. Der. ultra-, prefix, q. v. ; ultim-ate, q. v. Also 
outrage, utterance (2). 

ULTIMATE, farthest, last. (L.) * The ultimate end of his 

presence ; ’ Bp. Taylor, Of the Real Presence, s. i. (R.) — Lat. ulti- 
matus, pp. of ultimare, to come to an end, to be at the last. — Lat. 
idtimus, last. Ul ti-mus is a superl. form (like op-ti-mus, in-ti-mus), 
formed with Aryan suffix -ta-ma from the ba.se ul- appearing in 
ul-ter, ul-ter-ior ; see Ulterior. Der. ultimate-ly ; also ultimat-um, 
from Lat. ultimatum, neut. of ultimatus. Der. pen-ultimate, ante-pen- 
ultimate. 

ULTRA-, beyond. (L.) Lat. ultra-, preAx. — Lat. ultra, beyond, 
adv. and prep., orig. abl. fem. of O. Lat. ulter, adj. ; see Ulterior. 
^ The F. form is outre, Ital. oltra. Span, ultra. 

ULTRAMARINE, beyond sea ; as sb., sky-blue. (Span., — L.) 

* Ultramarine, that comes or is brought from beyond sea ; also, the 
finest sort of blew colour used in painting ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. And 
used by Dryden, On Painting, § 354 (R.), who talks ol * ultramarine 
or azure.* The word is Spanish, the preAx ultra- becoming oltra in 
Ital. and outre in F. ; besides which, only Spanish has the peculiar 
sense of ‘ sky-blufc.’ — Span, ultramarino, beyond sea, foreign ; also as 
sb. * ultramarine, the finest blue colour, produced by calcination 
from lapis lazuli ; * Neuman. — Lat. ultra, beyond ; mar-e, sea ; and 
suffix -inus. See Ultra- and Marine. fwr So called because 
lapis lazuli was a foreign production ; see Azure; and see Umber. 
ULTRAMONTANE, beyond the Alps. (F., - Hal, - L) 

' Ultramontanes, a name given by the Italians to all people living on 
the hither side of the Alps, who, with respect to their country, are 
beyond those mountains ; ' Phillips, ed. 1 706. ‘ He is an ultramon- 
tane ; ' Bacon, Obsei’vations on a Libel (R.) — F. ultramontain, ap- 
plied by the French to the Italians themselves, as being beyond the 
Alps from the French side, and in use as early as the 14th cent. 
(Littr^). This is also the E. view of the word, which is used with 
reference to the Italians, esp. to those who hold extreme views as to 
the Pope's supremacy. — Ital. oltramontano, beyond the mountains ; 
Low Lat. ultramontanus, coined in imitation of classical Lat. tra- 
montanus, — Lat. ultra, beyond ; and mont-, stem of mons, a moun- 
tain ; with suffix -anus. See Ultra- and Mountain. And see 
^ramontano. Der. ultramontan-ist, •ism, \ 


UMBER, a species of brown ochre. (F., - Ital, - L.) In Shak. 
As You Like It, 1. 3. 114. — F. ombre, used shortly for terre tVombre, 

* beyond sea azur. an earth found in silver mines, and used by painters 
for shadowings ; * Cot. [As ‘ beyond-sca azur ’ is certainly ultra- 
marine, it mustsbe a diflerent preparation from the same material, 
viz. lapis lazuli'; see Ultramarine.] — Ital. ombra, used shortly for 
terra dComhra, umber (see Meadows, in the Ital.-Eng. part). Wedg- 
wood cites from a late edition of Florio : ‘ terra (Vombra, a kind of 
earth found in silver-mines used by painters for shadowings.’ Lit. 

* earth of shadow,' i. e. earth used for shadowing ; cf. Ital ombreggi- 
are, to shadow. The Ital. ombra is from Lat. umbra, shadow ; see 
Umbrage. ^ See W*edgwood (p. 746), who notes that ‘ the 
fable of the pigment taking its name from Umbria [which is only a 
gue.ss by Malone] is completely disproved by the Span, name sombra 
(shade) ; sombra di Venecia, Venetian umber ; sombra de hueso, bone- 
umber.* Some paintings of the Venetian school in the P'izwilliam 
Museum are remarkable for their umbered or sombre ap])carance. 
Cf. also F. ombr^, * umbered or shadowed,' Cot. ; and see Sombre. 

UMBILICAL, pertaining to the navel. (F., — L.) In Cotgrave. 
— F. umbilical, ‘ umbilicall, belonging to the navell ;* Cot. — F. um- 
hilic, * the navell or middle of ; ' id. — Lat. vmbilicum, acc. of umbi- 
licus, the navel, middle, centre. Allied to Gk. 6 /ji<paX 6 s, the navel ; 
umbilicus being really an adjectival form, from a sb. umhilus * — 6 ix- 
ipa\ 6 s, Cf. Lat. umbo, a boss. p. * W'hile we are brought, for 
Greek and Latin, to a root AMBH [nasalised form of ABH], the 
corresponding words in the other languages come from a root 
NABH, which should probably be regarded as the older form ; ' 
Curtius, i. 367. Cf. Skt. ndhhi, the navel; and see Navel, 
Nave (1). Thus Lat. umbilicus stands for numbilicus, and dfi(j)a\ 6 s 
for vofJupaKds, by the common loss of initial n. 

UMBRAGE, a shade or screen of trees, suspicion of injury, 
offence. (F., — L.) The proper sense is * shadow,' as in Hamlet, v, 
2. 125 ; thence it came to mean a shadow of suspicion cast upon A 
IJcrson, suspicion of injury, (See. ‘ It is also evident that St. Peter did 
not carry himself so as to give the least overture or umbrage to make 
any one suspect he had any such preeminence ; ' 13 p. Taylor, A Dis- 
suasive from Popery, p. i. § 8 (R.) — P'. umbrage (also umbrage), ‘ an 
umbrage, shade, shadow; also jelousie, suspition, an incling of; 
whence donner ombrage a, to discontent, make jealous of ; ’ Cot. — F. 
onUfre, a shadow ; with suffix -age ( «^Lat. -aticum) ; cf. Lat. umbrati- 
cus, belonging to shade. — Lat. umbra, a shadow. Root unknown. 
Der. umbrage-ous, shadowy, from P'. ombrageux, * shady, . . . um- 
bragious,’ Cot. ; umbrageous-ly, -ness. And see umb-el, umbr-ella, 
sombre. 

UMBRELLA, a screen carried in the hand to protect from sun- 
shine or rain. (Ital, — L.) Now used to protect from rain, in contra- 
distinction to a parasol ; but formerly used to protect from sunshine, 
and rather an old word. Colgrave translates P\ omhraire by ‘ an 
umbrello, or shadow,* and P'. ombrelle by * an umbrello.* * Now you 
have got a shadow, an umbrella. To keep the scorching woild's 
opinion P'rom your fair credit ;* Beaum. and Fletcher, Rule a Wife, 
iii. I. 2. — Ital. umbrella (see below) ; better spelt ombrella, ‘a fan, a 
canopie, . . also a.kind of round fan or shadowing that they vse to 
ride with in sommer in Italy, a little shade ; ' P'lorio. Dimin. of 
Ital. ombra, a shade. — Lat. umbra, a shade ; see Umbrage. 
^ The true classical Lat. form is umbella ; umbrella is an Ital. di« 
minutive, regularly formed from ombra ; the spelling with » is found 
even in Italian. P'lorio has umbella, umbrella, * a little shadow, a 
little round thing that women bare in their hands to shadow them 
also, a broad brimd hat to keepe off heate and rayne; also, a kind of 
round thing like a round skreene that gentlemen vse in Italie in time* 
of sommer.' This account of the word, in the edition of Florio of 
1598, clearly implies that the word umbrella was not, in that year, 
much used in English; for he does not employ the word. Doublet^ 
umbel. 

UMPIRE, a third person called in to decide a dispute betweer 
two others. (F.,— L.) This curious word has lost initial n, and* 
2^ stands for numpire, once a common foim. See remarks under the) 
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letter N. Spelt umpirt in L. L. L. i. i . 1 70. M. E. nompers or ^ 
Mumpere. or Arbiter ;* Prompt. Parv. Spelt 

nountpere, nounpere, nounpier, P. Plowman, B, v. 337 ; nompeyr, id. C. 
vii. 388; nountpere, id. A. v. 181, In Wyclif, Prologue to Romans, 
ed. Forshall and Madden, p. 303, 1 . 24, we have uoumpere, where six 
MSS. read vmpere. It also occurs, spelt nompere, in the Testament of 
Love, pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1361, fol. 387. Tyrwhiit shews 
(in his Glossary to Chaucer) that the Lat. impar was sometimes 
used in the sense of arbitrator, and rightly suggests a connection 
with mod. F. nonpair, odd. ft. The M. E. nompere exactly 
represents the O. F. form nomper, as it would have been spelt 
in the 14th century. Later, it occurs in Cotgrave as nompair, 
‘peerless, also odde;’ and an earlier spelling nonper is given by 
Roquefort, with the sense of peerless. It is simply a compound 
of F. non, not, and O. F. per, a peer, an equal; from Lat. non, 
not, and par, equal; see Non- and Peer (1). Y* 
nonper became nomper as a matter of course, since n before p 
regularly becomes m, as in hamper - hanaper \ see Hamper (2). It 
may also be noted that it is not the only M. E. word in which 
the same F. prefix occurs, since we also have M. E.- nonpower, 
i. e. lack of power, in P. Plowman, C. xx. 392, spelt nounpower, 
noumpower, and even vnpower. The last form suggests that the loss 
of initial n was due to some confusion between the F. non and E. 

with much the same negative sense. Hence a numpire or an 
umpire was a non-peer or an un-peer, orig. the^ former. 6. The 

sense is curious ; but the use of Lat. impar, lit. odd, in the sense of 
arbitrator or umpire sufficiently explains it ; the umpire is the odd 
man, the third man, called in to settle a dispute between two others. 
It may also be noted that pair and peer are doublets, as already shewn. 

TIN. (1), negative prefix. (E.) Prefixed to substantives, ad- 
jectives, and adverbs ; distinct from the verbal prefix un- below. 
M. E. — A. S. un- ; very common as a qeg. prefix. + Hu* + 
Icel. tt- or 6- (for un-, the long « being due to loss of «). + Dan. u-. + 
Swed. 0-. -p Goth. ««-, -pG. ««-. + W. an- (cf. Gael. «£o-). 4 *Dat. 
in-. -P Gk. dv-, d-; orig. dm-; see Curtins, i. 381. + Zend, ana- 
(Curlius) ; cf Pers. mi-, -p Skt. an-. p. All from Aryan AN-, 
negative prefix, of which the oldest form was prob. ANA (Curtius) ; 
see Fick, i. 484. Y* -^NA is really the true orig. form, it is 
possible ‘that Skt. na, not, is the same word ; cf. Lat. ne, not, Gk. 
pfl-, neg. prefix, Croth. ni, not, Russ, ne-, neg. prefix, Gael, neo-, neg. 
prefix, Lithuan. ne, no. 

B. It is unnecessary to give all the words in which, this prefix 
occurs ; it is used before words of various origin, both F.nglish 
and French. The following may be noted in particular. 1. It 
occurs in words purely English, and appears in many of these in 
Anglo-Saxon ; Grein gives A. S. words, lor example, answering to 
un-clean, un-even, urnfair, un-whole, un-smmth, un-soft, un-still, un-wise. 
Some compounds are now disused, or nearly so ; such as un-hold, 
un-blith'^, un-liiile, un-right, un-sad, un-slow (all in Grein). In the 
case of past participles, the prefix is ambiguous ; thus un-hound may 
either mean ‘not bound,’ like A. S. unbunden; or it may mean 
‘ opened,* being taken as the pp. of unbind, verb. 2 . Un- is 
frequently prefixed to words of F. origin; examples such as un- 
feyned (unfeigned) and unstable occur in Chaucer; we even find 
un-famous in House of Fame, iii. 56, where we should now say not 
fatuous. Palsgrave has un-able, un-certayne, un-cortoyse (imcourteous), 
un-geniyll, un-gracyous, un-honest, un-maryed, un-parfyte (imperfect), 
un profy table, un-raysonable (unreasonable). 8. In some cases, 
such as un-couth, the simple word (without the prefix) is obsolete; 
such cases are discussed below. 

TIN- (2), verbal prefix, expressing the reversal of an action. (E.) 
In the verb to un-loch, wc have an example of this ; it expresses the 
reversal of the action expressed by loch ; i. e. it means to open again 
that which was closed by locking. This is quite distinct from the 
mere negative prefix, with which many, no doubt, confound it. M.E. 
un-, A. S. un- ; only used as a prefix in verbs. + Du. ont- ; as in ont- 
laden, to unload, from laden, to load. 4* ^nt-, as in ent-laden, to 

unload ; O. H. G. ant-, as in ant-luhhm, to unlock. 4 * Goth, and-, as 
in and-bindan, to unbind. p. It is precisely the same prefix as 
that which appears as an- in E. answer, and as and- in A. S. and- 
swarian ; and it is cognate with Gk. dvn-, used only in the not very 
different sense of * in opposition to ; ’ thus, whilst E. unsay is to 
reverse what is said, to deny it, the Gk. dvri-Kiyuv is to witk-say 
or gainsay, to deny what is said by others. See Answer and 
Anti-. B. It is unnecessary to give all the words with this 
prefix ; I may note that Grein gives the A. S. verb corresponding to 
E. un-do, viz. unddn ; also un-tynan. to unfasten, open, now obsolete ; 
Bosworth gives unbindan, to unbind, unfealdan, to unlbld, unlucan, to 
unlock, and a few others, but verbs with this prefix are not very 
numerous in A.S. p. However, it was so freely employed 
More verbs of French origin^ that we have now many such words in , 
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^ use ; Palsgrave has un-arm, un-bend, un-bind, un-boukell (unbuckle), 
un-bridle, un-clasp, &c., with others that are obsolete, such as tm- 
cusiume, to disuse a custom. Y* most common and remark- 
able of the mod. E. verbs with this prefix are ; -bend, -bind, 

-bolt, -bosom, -brace, -buckle, -burden, -button, -ease, -chain, -clasp, -close, 
-clothe, -coil, -cmtple, -cover, -curl, -deceive, -do, -dress, -earth, -fasten, 
-fetter, -fix, -fold, -furl, -gird, -hand, -harness, -hinge, -hook, -horse, 
-house, -kennel, -knit, -knot, -lace, -lade, -learn, -limber, -load, -lock, 
•loose, -make, -man, -mask, -moor, -muffle, -muzzle, -nerve, -pack, 
-people, -ravel, -rig, -robe, -roll, -roof, -root, -saddle, -say, -screw, -seal, 
-.eat, settle, -sex, -shackle, -ship, -stop, -string, -thread, -tie, -tune, 
-twine, -twist, -warp, -weave, -wind, -wrap, -yoke. See further under 
the simple words. Note the ambiguity in the case of past 

participles ; for which see under Un- (0. 

UN- (3), prefix. (O. Low G.) See Unto, Until. 
UNANIMOUS, of one mind. (L.) ‘ The universall and . 

wianimous belief;* Camden, Hist, of Q. Elizabeth, an. 1588 (H.) 
Englished (by change of -us to -ous, as in arduous, &c.), from Lat. 
unanimus, of one mind.— Lat. un-us, one; and animus, mind; see 
Unit and Animosity. Ber. unanimom-ly ; also unanim-i-ty, spelt 
unanimitee in The Libell of EngHshc Policye (a.d. 1436), 1 , 1068, 
(quoted in liackluyt’s Voyages, i. 206), from F. unanimite, omitted 
by Cotgrave, but in use in the I4lh century (Littrc), from Lat. acc. 
unanimtiatem, due to the adj, unanimis, by-lorm of unanimus. 
UNANHLEB, without having received extreme unction. (E. ; 
partly L., — Gk.) In Hamlet, i. 3. 77. Lit. ‘not on oiled.’— A.S. 
un-, not; on, upon, on; and elan, to oil, an unauthorised verb 
regularly formed from ele, sb., oil. The A.S. ele is prob. not a Teul. 
word, but borrowed from Lat. oleum, oil, Gk. ehatou. See Un- (i), 
On, and Oil ; and see note to Anneal. 

UNCIAL, pertaining to a certain style of writing, (L.) ‘ Uncial, 

belonging to an ounce or inch;’ Blount, ed. 1674. Applied to a 
particular form of letters in MSS. from the 4th to the i oth centuries. 
The letters are of large size, and the name was prob. applied at 
first to large initial letters, as the word signifies * of the size of an 
inch.* Phillips gives uncial only in its other sense, viz. * belonging 
to an ounce,’ Cotgrave gives F, oncial, * weighing as much as an 
ounce ; ’ but he also gives oneiales, ‘ huge letters, great letters.* 
—Lat. uncialis, belonging to an inch, or to an ounce. — Lat. uncia, 
an inch, an ounce. See Inch and Ounce (i). 

UNCLE, the brother of one’s father or mother. (F., — L.) M. E, 
vncle, uncle; Rob. of Glouc. p. 58, 1 . 5.— F. oncle, ‘ an uncle Cot.— 
Lat. auunculnm, acc. of auunculus, a mother’s brother; auumulum 
was contracted to aunculum, whence F. oncle. The lit. sense is ‘ little 
grandfather ; * it is a double climin. (with suffixes -cu-lu-) from auus, 
a grandfather. Orig. an expression of affectionate relationship, 
allied to Lat. auere, to be fortunate, used as a word of greeting ; cf. 
Skt. av, to be pleased. See Ave. ^ The G. onkel is also from 
Latin. The E. nuncle, K. Lear, i. 4. 117, is due to the phr. my 
nuncU^ corrupted from mine uncle. 

UNCOMeATABLE, unapproachable. (E. ; wifh F. suffix.) 
In the Tatler, no. 12. A strange compound, with prefix un- (1) and 
suffix -able, from Come and At. 

UNCOUTH, unfamiliar, odd, awkward, strange, (E.) The lit. 
sense is simply * unknown ; ’ hence strange. &c. M. E. uncouth, 
strange, Chaucer, C. T. 10598. A common word; see Stratmann.— 
A. S. uHcuif, unknown, strange (common) ; Grein, ii, 616. — A.S. un-, 
not; and ciitS, known, pp. of cunnan, to know, but used as an adj. ; 
Grein, i. 172. See further under Can (1); and see Un- (1). 

The Lowland Sc. wnco’ is the same word ; and, again, the prov. 

E. unked or unkid (spelt unkard in lialliwell), strange, unusual, odd, 
also lonely, solitary, is the same word, but confused in form with 
M. E. unhid, not made known, where kid ( ~ A. S. cy^ed) is the pp. of 
the causal verb cylSan, to make known, a derivative from etiS hy 
vowel-change from « toy ; Grein. i. 181, 

UNCTION, an anointing, a salve; also, warmth of address, 
sanctifying grace. (F.. — L.) In Shak. Hamlet, iii. 4. 145, iv. 7. 143^ 
*His inwarde vnccion wyl worke with our diligence;* Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 763 (R.) M. E. vneioun ; spelt vnccioun, Trevisa, i. 113.— 

F. onction, ‘unction, an anointing;’ Cot. — Lat. unciionem, acc. of 
unctio, an anointing. — Lat. unctus, pp. of ungere, to anoint; see 
Unguent. Ber. unctu-ous, Holinshed, Desc. of Britain, c. 24 (R.), 
also spelt vnetious, Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 195 (first folio), and even 
vneteous; Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxiv. c. 12, p, 510, from F. 
onctueux, *oily, fatty,’ Cot., from Low Lat. unctuosus (Ducange); 
due to Lat. unctu-, stem of unctus (gen. unctus), an anointing. Hence 
unctu-os-i-ty, from F. onciuosite, ‘ unctuositie ; ’ Cot. 

UNDER, beneath, below. (E.) M.E. under, under, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1697.— A.S. under ; Grein, ii. 617. + Du. onder, 4 * Icel. undir, 
+ Swed. and Dan. tmder. 4- Goth, undar. 4* G. unter ; O. H. G. 
untar, p. Further allied to Lat. inter (Oscan anter), within; 
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Skt. ankara^ iaterior; see Inter-. Curtius, i. 384. ^ But Fick*^eiii/icA«» Uiied as an adv., awkwardly, horribly, St, Marharete, ed. 


Viii. 38) connects it with L»at. infarm. See Under- below. Per. 

und€r-n^Q. v. 

prejixt beneath. (£.) The same word as the above. 
Very common; the chief words with this prefix are undtr-bredf 
’^urrent^ Htonet •gird (Acts, xxvii. 17), under^^o (A. S. undirgdn, 
Bosworth), under^graduatet i. e. a student who is under a graduate, 
one who has not taken his degree, wider-ground^ -growths under^hand, 
adv., secretly, Spenser, F.Q. iv. ii. 34, also as a^.. As You Like It, 
i. 1. 146, under-lay (A.S. underleegan, i£lfric's Grammar, ed.Zupit/a, 
p. 190, 1 . 5), under-lie (A. S. underlicgan^ Bosworth), underdine. Also 
under-ling, Gower, C. A. iii. 80, 1 . 10, Layamon, 19116, with double | 
dirain, suffix -Nng. Also under-mine, Wyclif, Matt. vi. so, early j 
version ; under-m-od, with double superl. suffix, as explained under 
Aftermost : under^neath, M. £. vndirne]f, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. iii. pr. 5, 1 . 3074, compounded like Beneath, q.v. Also under- 
plot, sb., prop, vb., -rate, -sell ; -set, Ancren Riwle, p. 254, 1 . 5 ; 
under-sign ; understand, q. V. ; understate ; under-tahe, q. v. ; under- 
tone, -value, -wood (Ben Jonson), -write, -writer. 

UWDERN, a certain period of the day. (E.) The time denoted 
by undent differed at different periods. In Chaucer, C.T. 15228, it 
denotes some hour of the fore-noon, perhaps about 1 1 o'clock. * At 
undren and at midday,* O. Eng. Miscellany, p. 33 ; with reference to 
the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard. ‘Abuten undern 
deies’s® about the undein-tide of the day, Ancren Riwle, p. 24; where 
perhaps an earlier hour is meant, about 9 a.m. — A. S. undern; 
whence under-tld, undera-tide, Matt. xx. 3 ; here it means the third 
hour, i.e. 9 a.m. + Icel. undorn, mid* afternoon ; also mid-forenoon. 
+ M. H. O. undern, O. H.G. untarn, a time of the day. + 
undaurni ; only in the compound undaurni-mats, a moraing-meal, 
Luke, xiv. 12. p. The true sense is merely ‘intervening period,* 
which accounts for its vagueness ; the G. unter preserves the sense of 
amidst or between, though it is the same word as E. under ; cf. also 
Lat. between. The Teut. type is UNDURNI. Fick, iii. 34; 
extended from UNDAK, under ; see Under. The word is by 

no means obsolete, but appears in various forms in prov, E., such as 
aandom, aunder, orndorns, duundrins, dondinner, all in Ray, aunder, 
in Halliwell, &c. (Here Nares is wrong.) 

UNDERSTAND, to comprehend. (E.) M. E. vnderstanden, 
tinderstanden, a strong verb ; the pp. appears as understanden, Pricke 
of Conscience,!. 1681. The weak pp. under standed occurs in the 
Prayer-book. — A. S. understandan,]^ to stand under or among, hence 
to comprehend (cf. Lat. intel-ligere) ; iElfred, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. 
jpr. 6, c. xxxix. § 8. «- A. S. under, under ; and standan, to stand ; see 
Under and Stand. Dor, under stand-ing, spelt onderstondinge, 
.^enbite of Inwyt, p. 34, 1. 8. 

uNDERTARFj, to take upon oneself, attempt. (Hybrid ; E. and 
Scand.l M.E. vndertahn, strong verb ; pt. t. vndertok, see Havelok, 
377. It first appears in the Ormuluin, 1 . 103 14. The latter oarl of 
the word is of IScand. origin ; see Under and Take. p. The 
word is a sort of translation of (and was suggested by) the A. S. 
underniman, to understand, receive. Matt. xix. 12, and A. S. underfOn, 
to receive, Matt. x. 41, John, xviii. 3. Neither of these words have 
precisely the same sense, but both niman and fOn have the exact sense 
of E. taJte (Icel taka). The real A. S. word, with the same prefix 
ind the exact sense, is under gitan (lit. to underget), John,.viii. 27, xii. 
16. Der. undertah-ing, Kami. ii. 1. 104; undertak-er, orig. one who 
takes a business in hand, 0 th. iv. i. 224, Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 349. 
UNDUDATE, to wave, move in waves. (L.) In Thomson, 
Summer, 982. Phillips, ed. 1706, has wadw/aftf only as a pp. Blount, 
ed. 1674, gives undulated and undulation. '•mljax. undulatus, undulated, 
wavy. — Lat. undula *, a little wave ; not used, but a regular dimin. 
of unda, a wave, properly * water.’ + A. S. yS. -f Icel unnr. 
p. Unda is k nasalised form allied to Gk. luboip, water, and to E. 
water. It is cognate with Skt. uda, water, Russ, voda, water ;^f. Skt. 
und, to wet, Lithuan. wandft, water. — WAD, to wet; see Water. 
Der. undulat-ion (Phillips) ; undulat-or-y. Also (from unda) ab-ound, 
ah-und-ant, in-und-ate, red-ound, red-und-ant, super-ab-ound. 
UNEATH, scarcely, with difficulty. (E.) Obsolete ; in Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 9. 38 ; misused, with the sense ‘almost,’ id. i. 12. 4. M. E. 
vne^e, Gawain and the Grene Knight, 134. — A. S. unease, with diffi- 
culty, Gen. xxvii. 30; adv. from a§. unedfSe, difficult, Grein, ii.620.— 
A. S. un-, not ; and ediS, or edISe, easy, commonly used in the adv. 
form idiSe, easily, Grein, i. 354 ; we also find eSe, ytSe, easy, id. i. 
230, ii. 767. 4* O. Sax. dtJi, easy. 4 O. H. G. ddi, desert, empty, also 
easy ; G. Sde, deserted, desolate. 4 Icel aiHSr, empty. 4 Goth, auths, 
outAis, desert, waste. p. All from Teut. t]^ AUTHA, desert, 
waste ; hence easy to occupy, free, easy ; Fick, iii. 5. Cf. Lat. otium, 
leisure ; Skt. av, to be pleased. Prob. from 4/ AW, to be satisfied 
with. 


UNaAlNIiY, awkward, (Hybrid ; E. and Scand.) M. E. un- ^ from Lat. acc. umuerutatem. 


Cockayne, p. 9, I 14. Formed by adding -Uehe (-/y) to the adj. 
ungein, inconvenient, spelt ungayne in Le Bone Florence, 1 . 1421, in 
Ritson, Met. Romances, iii. 60. — A. S. un-, not, see Un- (i) ; and 
Icel. gegn, ready, serviceable, convenient, allied to gegna, to meet, to 
suit, gegn, ^inst, and E. again \ see Again. Cf. Icel. dg«^it'(uii- 
ui^inly, ungentle. Der. ungainli-ness. 

GIuEnT, ointment. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss , cd. 1674. — Lat. 
unguentum, ointment.— Lat. unguent-, stem of pres, jiart. of unguere, 
ungere, to anoint. 4 Skt. aiij, to anoint, smear. — 4^ AG, ANG, to 
anoint; Fick, i. 479* Der. (from ungere, pp. unctus) unct-ion, q.v.; 
also oint-ment, an-oint. 

UNICORN, a fabulous animal with one horn. (F., — L.) M, E. 
unieome, Ancren Riwle, p. 1 20, I 9. — F. unkorne, * an unicum Cot. 

— Lat. unicornem, acc. of unicornis, adj., one-homed. — Lat. uni- * uno-, 
cnide form of unus, one ; and corn-u, a horn, cognate with E. horn. 
See Unity and Horn. 

UNIFORM, consistent, having throughout the same form or 
character. (F.,-^L.) Spelt uniforme in Minsheu, ed. 1627; uniform 
in Cotgrave.- F. uniforme, ‘uniform,’ Cot. — Lat. uniformem, acc. of 
uniformis, having one form. — Lat, uni-, for uno-, crude form of unus, 
one ; and form-a, a form ; see Unity and Form. Der. uniform, sb., 
a like dress for persons who belong to the same body ; uniform-ly ; 
uniform-i-ty, from F. unifarmite, ‘ uniformity,* Cot., from Lat. acc. 
uniformitatem, 

UNIDITERAD, consisting of one letter. (L.) The only such 
words in E. are a, J, and O. Coined from Lat. w«i-, for vno-, crude 
form of unus, one ; and liter-a, a letter ; with suffix -al ; cf. hi-literal, 
tri-literal. 

UNION (1), concord, harmony, confederation in one. (F., — L.) 
Spelt vnyon, Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 333 (R.) — F. union, 

‘ an union ; ’ Cot. — Lat. unionem, acc. of unh, oneness. — Lat. un-us, 
one, cognate with E. One, q. v. And see Unity. 

UNION (2), a large pearl (F., - L.) In Hamlet, v. 2. 283. 
Really the same word as the above ; the Lat. vnio means (1) oneness, 
(2) a single pearl of a large size. Onion is also the same word. See 
above ; and see Onion. Doublet, onion. 

UNIQUE, single, without a like. (F., — L.) Modem ; added by 
Todd to Johnson. — F. tmique, ‘single,* Cot. — Lat. unicum, acc. of 
unicus, single. — Lat. uni-, for uno-, crude form of unus, one ; with 
suffix -cus (Aryan -ka). See Unity. 

UNISON, concord, harmony. (F., — L.) ‘ In Concordes, discordes, 
notes and cliffes in tunes of vnisonne;* Gascoigne, Grene Knight's 
Farewell to Fansie, st. 7; Works, I 413. — y.unisson, ‘an unison;* 
Cot. [The spelling with ss is remarkable, as it is not etymological] 

— Lat. nnisonim, acc. of unisonus, having the same sound as some- 
thing else. — l^at. uni-, for uno-, crude form oiunus, one; and sonus, a 
sound. See Unity and Sound (3). Der. unhon-ous ; uni-son-ant 
(from sonant-, stem of pres. part, of sonnre, to sound) ; unison ance. 

UNIT, a single thing, person, or number. (F., — L.) Not derived 
from Lat. uniium, which would mean * united,* but a purely E. for- 
mation, made by dropping the final letter of unit-y. * Unit, Unite, 
or Unity, in arithmetic, the first significant figure or number i ; in 
Notation, if a number consist of 4 or 5 places, that which is outermost 
towards the right hand is called the Place of Unites ; ’ Thillips, ed. 
1706. The number i is still called unity. See Unity. 

UNITE, to make one, join. (L.) ‘I vnyte, I bringe diverse 
thynges togyther in one ;* Palsgrave. — Lat. unit-us, pp. of unire, to 
unite. — Lat, un-us, one; see Unity. 

UNITY, oneness, union in one, concord. (F., — L.) M.E. vnitee, 
vnite, unite, Gower, C. A. iii. i8i ; P. Plowman, C. vi. 10. — F. unite, 

‘ an unity ; ’ Cot. — Lat. unitatem, acc. of unitas, oneness. — Lat. uni-, 
for uno-, crude form of unus, one ; with suffix -tas. The Lat. unus is 
cognate with E. One, q.v. Der. unit-ari an, a coined word, added 
by Todd to Johnson; hence unit-ari-an-ism. Doublet, unit, q.v. 
\ve also have (from Lat. un-us) un-ite, un-ion, uni que, uni-sm, 
uni-vers-al, uni-eo'i%, uni-form, uni-literal, uni-vocal ; also un-animous, 
dis-un-ite, dis-un-ion, re-un-ite, re-un-ion, iri-une. Also null, q.v.; 
an-nul, q.v. 

UNIVERSAL, comprehending the whole, extending to the 
whole. (F., — L.) M. E. vniuersal; spelt vniuersall, Gower, C. A. iii. 
91, 1 25. — F. vniversel (sometimes universal in the 14th century), 
‘ vniversall,* Cot. — Lat. uniuersalis, belonging to the whole. — Lat. 
uniuersum, the whole ; neut. of uniuersus, turned into one, combined 
into a whole. — Lat. uni-, for uno-, crude form of unus, one ; and uersus, 
pp. of uertere, to turn ; see Unity and Verse. Der, universaUl^, 
vniversal-i-ty, universal-ism. Also (from F. ««iwrs»Lat. uniuersum) 
universe, Henry V, iv. chor. 3 ; also univers-i-ty, a school for universal 
knowledge, M. E. vniuersite, used in the sense of * world * in Wyclif, 
James, iii. 6 , from F. universite, ‘ university, also an university,’ Cot.* 
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UNIVOCAIi, having one voice, having but one meaning. (L.)^See the full account under Over. Der. upp^er, M.E. vpp0r, Kiiig 
Now little used; it is the antithesis of equi-vocal, i.e. having a Alisaunder, 5691; Chaucer uses ovtr in the same sense, as in ower 
variable meaning. In Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. c. 3 (R.) upper lip, C. T. 133. Hence upper-im&t (not an old form), as 

Cf. F. TmtvoQ'ue, ^ of one onely sence ; ' Cot. M Lat. tmtuoc'us, univocal ; in *euen vpon the vppenw>f^te pinnacle of the temple,* Udall, On 
with suffix -alis. - Lat. uni-, for f/»o-. crude form of unus, one : and St. Luke, c. 4 ; this is not a correct foim, but made on the model of 


uoc‘, stem of non, voice, sound. See Unity and Voice. 
UiSTKEMPT, not combed. (E.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 10. 29 ; 
and Shep. Kal. November, 50 ; in both places in the metaphorical 
sense of rough or rude. A contr. form of unkembed. From ««-, not ; 
and M.E. kembed, leempt^ combed, Chaucer, C.T. 2145 (or 2143). 
Kembed is the pp. of kemben^ to comb, P. Plowman, B. x. 18. — A.S. 
cemban, to comb ; iElfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 108, 1 . 6 ; formed 
(W voweFchange of a to e) from A. S. camb, a comb ; see Comb. 
UNLESS, if not, except. (E.) Formerly written onless, onlesse, 
with o; Home Tooke remarks: ‘ I believe that William Tyndall . . 
was one of the first who wrote this word with a «;* and he cites: 

* The scripture was geven, that we may applye the medicine of the 
scripture, every man to his own sores, unlesse then we entend to be 
idle disputers Tyndal, Prol. to the 5 books of Moses. Home Tooke 
gives 10 quotations with the spellings otdes and onlesse; the earliest 
appears to be : ' It was not possible lor them to make whole Cristes 
cote without seme, onlesse certeyn grete men were brought out of the 
wav;’ Trial of Sir John Oldcastle, an. 1413. We may also note: 

* Charitie is not perfect onles that it be burninge,* T. Lupsel, Treatise 
of Charitie, p. 8. [But Horne 'rooke's own explanation of the phrase 
is utterly wrong.] Palsgrave, in his list of conjunctions, gives onlesse 
and onlesse that. | 3 . The full phrase was, as above, on lesse that, 
but that was soon droj^ped and seldom retained. Here on is the 
ordinary preposilion ; and lesse is mod. E. less ; see On and Less. 
The sense is * in less than,’ or ‘ on a less supposition.* Thus, if charity 
be (fully) burning, it is perfect; in a less case, it is imperfect. The 
use of on in the sense of in is extremely common in M. £., as in on 
Hue = in life (sec Alive), o« sleep =* in sleep (sc# Asleep) ; and see 
numerous examples in Stratmann. On less or in less is similar to at 
least, at most. ^ Miitmer, and Mahn (in Webster) wrongly explain 
un‘ in unless as a negative prefix ; this is contrary to all the evidence, 
and makes nonsense of the phrase. Morris (Hist. Outlines of Eng. 
Accidence, p. 332) rightly gives on lesse as the orig. form, but does 
not explain it. Chambers, Etym. Diet., correctly gives ; * unless, lit. 
on less, at or for less.' 

UNRULY, disregarding restraint. (Hybrid; E. oiidF., — L. ; with 
E. suffix.) In James, iii. 8, where Wyclif has vnpesible ; the E. 
version translates the Gk. duardax^rov, i. e. that cannot be ruled. 
Thus unruly is for unruledy ; it does not seem to be a very old word, 
though going back nearly to a. d. 1500. * Ye . . unrulilye haue ruled'' 
Sir J. Cheke, Hurt of Sedition (R.) From Un- and Rule; with 
suffix 4 y. ^ It is remarkable that the M. E. imro, unrest, might 

have produced a somewhat similar adj., viz. tmroly, unrouly. restless. 
But Stratmann gives no example of the word, and the vowel-sound 
does not quite accord ; so that any idea of such a connection may be 
rejected. This M. E. unro is from A. S. un-, not, and rdw, rest (Grein, 
ii. 384), cognate with Icel. rd, G. ruhe, rest, from the same root as 
Rest ; Kick, iii. 246. We must also note that unruled occurs as 
equivalent to unruly, as in * theyse vnrulyd company,* Fabyan, Chron. 
an. 1380-1. Der. unrnli-ly, -ness. 

UNTIL, till, to. (O. Low G. and Scand.) M. E. until, P. Plow- 
man, B. prol. 237 ; Pricke of Conscience, 555 ; spelt ontil, Havelok, 
761. A substituted form of unto, by the use of til for to; the two 
latter words being equivalent in sense. M. E. til (E. till) is of Scand. 
origin, as distinguished Fom lo (-iA.S. td). See Till, and see 
further under Unto. 

UNTO, even to, to. (O. Low G.) Not found in A. S. M. E. unto, 
Chaucer, C. T. 490 (or 488) ; earlier in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Lang- 
toft, p. 1, 1 . 7. ft stands for und-to; where to is the usual E. prep. 
(A. S. td). and und is the O. Fries, und (also on/), unto, O. Sax. und, 
unto (whence unt, shortened for undde, unto, where te » A. S. t 6 , as 
well as unto, untuo, unto, shortened for und-td, und-tuo), ‘ Fdrun folk 
nn/d-B folk went unto him ; Heliand, 2814. So also Goth, und, unto, 
until, as far as, up to; *und Bethlahaim * » unto Bethlehem, Luke. ii. 
15 ; whence unte {^und te), until. It is remarkable that the word is 
common in A. S. in a different form, viz. dtS ; this form is due to loss 
ofn, so that A.S. dfS : Goth, und : : A. S. tdS : Goth, tunthus (tooth), 
p. The origin of Goth, und is obscure ; perhaps it is only anothei 
form of Goth, and-, prefix, cognate with Gk. anti, in which case un- in 
is allied to the verbal prefix tm*; see Un- (a). And see Until. 
UP, towards a higher place, aloft. (E.) M. E. vp, up ; common. 
•A. S.up, upp, up, adv. ; Grein, ii. 630.+ Du. qp.-flcel. upp.^Om. 
qp.+Sw^. t(p^.«f>Goth. iup.-t^G. auf\ O. H. G. df. p. All from 
the Teut, type UP, up ; closely allied to Teut. UF, as seen in Goth. 
«/, under, uf-ar, over (comparative form), and in E. over ; further 
allied to Lat. s»6, under, Gk. M, under, Skt. upa, near, on, under. ^ 


Aftermost, q. v. Also up-most, Jul. Cjes. ii. i. 24, which appears 
to be simply a contraction for uppermost, though really a better form. 
And see up- below, and Upon ; also Open. 

UP-, prefix. (E.) The same word as the above. The chief words 
in which it occurs are; up-bear, up-bind, vp-hraid, q.v. ; vp^heave, 
Shak. Venus, 482 ; up-hill ; up-hoard, Hamlet, i. 1. 130 ; up-hold, up- 
holsterer, q. V. ; up-land, up-land-ish » M. E. vptondysche in Prompt. 
Parv. ; up-lift. Temp. iii. 3. 68 ; up-right, A. S. vpriht, uppriht, Grein, 
ii..632 ; up-ris-ing, L. L. L. iv. 1. 2, with which cf. M. E. vprysynge, 
resurrection, Rob. of Glouc. p. 379, 1 . 17; up-roar, q.v.; up-root, 
Dryden, St. Cecilia’s Day, 49 ; up-set up, Gower, C. A. i. 53, 1 . 1 5, 
also to overset, id. iii. 283, 1 . 18 ; up-shot, Hamlet, v. 2.395 ; upside; 
upside-down, q. v. ; upstart, q. v. ; up-ward, A. S. upweard, Grein, ii. 
632 ; up-wdrd-s, A. S. upweardes, adv., ibid. 

UPAS, the poison-tree of Java. (Malay.) Not in Todd’s John- 
son ; the deadly effects of the tree have been grossly exaggerated. — 
Malay upas, ‘a milky juice extracted from certain vegetables^ 
operating, when mixed with the blood, as a most deadly poison, 
concerning the effects of which many exaggerated stories have been 
related ; see Hist, of Sumatra, ed. 3, p. i xo. Puhn upas, the poison- 
tree, arbor toxicaria Macassariensis ; ' Marsden, Malay DiCt. p. 24. 
The Malay means * tree ;* id. p. 339. 

UPBRAID, to reproach. (E.) M . E. npbreiden, to upbraid ; we 
also find upbreid, sb., a reproach. * The dcuyls ranne to me with 
grete scomes and vphraydys ; ’ and again, * wykyd angelles of the 
deuylle vpbreydyn me ; * Monk of Evesham, c. 27 ; ed. Arber, p. 67. 
Up-breiding, sb., a reproach, occurs in Layamon. 19117 ; also vpbreid, 
upbreeid, sb., id. 26036. — A.S. upp, up; and hregdan. bredan, to 
braid, weave, also to lay hold of, pull, draw, used (like Icel. bregdd) 
in a variety of senses ; so that up-braid is simply compounded of Up 
and Braid, q. v. The orig. sense of upbraid was prob. to lay hands 
on, lay hold of, hence to attack, lay to one’s charge. Cf. * BregdelS 
s6na fednd be hdin feaxe * » he shall soon seize the fiend by the hair, 
Salomon and Saturn, ed. Grein, 09 ; and see bregdan in Grein, i. 138. 
Cf. Dan. bebreide, to upbraid, which only differs in the prefix (Dan. 
fcp- = E. be-). Der. upbraid-ing, sb., as above. The alleged 

A. S. iippgebredan (Sonmer) is unauthorised. 

UPHOLSTERER, one who supplies beds and furniture. (E.) 
Formerly called an upholder. An equivalent form was upholdster, 
used by Caxton (see Prompt. Parv., p. 512, note 2), with suffix -ster 
for -er; see -ster. Hence, by a needless addition of -er (as in 
pouU-er-er), was made upholdster-er, whence the corrupt form up- 
holsterer, by loss of d after /. ‘ Vpholdster or upholsterer, a trades- 

man that deals in all sorts of chamber-furniture; * Phillips, ed. 1706. 
M. E. upholder, a broker, a tradesman, P. Plowman, B. v. 325 ; C. xiii. 
218. At the latter reference we read ; ‘ Vpholderes on the hul shullen 
haue hit to selle ’ upholders on the hill [Cornhill] shall have it to 
sell. It is clear from this and from my note to P. Plowman, C. vii. 
377, that the upholder was a broker or auctioneer ; so that the name 
may have arisen from his holding up wares for inspection while trying 
to sell them. The derivation is from Up and Hold. Cf. ‘ Vp- 
holdere,yai sellythe smal thyngys ; ’ Prompt. Parv# Der. upholster-y, 
a coined word, from the form upholster. 

UPON, on, on the top of. (E.) M. E. upon, «po«,prep., Chaucer, 
C.T. 111. A.S. uppon, upon, Gen. xxii. 2 ; also uppan. Matt. xxi. 
44. — A. S. upp, up, above, adv. ; and on, an, on. See Up and On. 
4-Icel. up d, upp d, upon ; where up— A. S. up, and d (for a«)«= A. S. 
on.-|-Sw^. pd, upon, clearly a shortened form of upp d, where d »E. 
o n; D an. paa, upon. 

UPROAR, a tumult, clamour, disturbance. (Du.) In Acts. xvii. 
5, xix. 40, XX. X, xxi. 31, 3$ ; in Shak. Lucrece, 437, we have : * his 
eye . . . Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins ; * where there is no 
notion of noise, but only of excitement or disturbance. * To haue all . 
the worlde in an vprore, and vnquieted with warres;’ Udall, on 
St. Mark, preface (R.) Spelt uprore in Levins. It is a corrupt form, 
due to confusion with £. roar, with which it has no real coimection ; 
it is not an E. word at all, but borrowed from Dutch. Du. oproer, 

* uprore, tumult, commotion, mutiny, or sedition ; oproer maken, to 
make an vprore ; oproerigh, seditious, or tumultuous ; * Hexham. * 
Du. op, up ; and roeren, to stir, move, touch ; so that uproer » a 
stirring up, commotion, excitement. [Formerly also spelt rueren 
(Hexham) ; the Du. oe is ponounced as £. 00 ; Du. boer^^ £. 6oor.]4* . 
Swed. uppror, revolt, sedition ; allied to upp, up, and rSra, to stir. 4 » 
Dan. opror, revolt ; opr&re, to stir up ; from op, up ; and rare, to stir. 
+G. aufruhr, tumult, aufrXthren, to stir up ; from G, a%{f, up, and- 
.rii^en, to stir. The verb appears as Du. roeren, Swed. r^rex. 
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Ban. rore, Icel. G. HiArm, A. S. hreran^ to stir; and is the&^-Goth. vm^ nnm, dat. and acc. pi. p. All fjom a Tcut. type 
same word as rear- or rere- in E. reartmuse, reremouse, a bat ; see UNS or UNSIS, ns ; Fick, iii. 33. See Our. 

Heremouse. y. The A.S. kreran, to stir, agitate, is from hnir, USS, sb„ employment, custom. (F.,— L.) M.E. vse, u$e\ pro- 
motion, allied to hr6r, adj., active (by tiie usual cmuige from d to ^) ; perly us, as in Ancren Kiwle, p. 16, 1 . 7 ; the woid being mono- 
the Swed. u/^ror preserves the orig. unmodified 0. JDer. u/roor-s- wllabic.»»O.F. (and F.) us, use, usage (Burguy); spelt uz in 
ous, an ill-coined word ; uproar-i-ous-ly, -ness. Cotgrave.«iLat. usum, acc. of usi/s, use. — Lat. mus, pp. of uti, to 

XTFSXDS-DOVi^Iir, topsyturvy. (E.) ‘Turn'd upside-down to iise. Cf. Skt. li/u, pp. of av, to please, orig.to be pleased or satisfied, 
me ; * Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit at Several Weapons, v. 1 (Gregory). Prob. from V AW, to be satisfied with ; see Audienoe. Der. use. 
From up, side, and down. But it is remarkable that this expression vb., M. £. vsen, usen, Layamon, 24293, from F. user, to use, from 
took the place of M. E. vp so doun, once a common phrase, as in Low Lat. usare, to use, put for usari *, frequentative form of uti, 
Wyclif, Matt. xxi. 1 2, Luke, XV. 8 ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. to use. Also us-^hle, from the verb to use\ us-nge, M.E. usage, 
5. 1 . 1274, P^* 3 * 4.^01; this is composed of up, so, and usage, King Alisaunder, 1 . 1286, from F. usage, ‘usage,’ Cot. Also 

down, where so has (as often) the force of as, or as it were, i.e. useful, use-/ul4y, use-ful~ness \ use-less, use-less-ly, use-less-ness ; all 


u^as iV were down, 

IIPSTART, one who has suddenly started up from low life to 
wealth or honour. (E.) In Shak. i Hen. VI, v. 7. 87. A sb. coined 
from the verb upstart, to start up ; the pt. t. upstart is in Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 1. 16. From Up and Start ; see note to Start, § y. 
UP WARD, UPWARDS ; see Up and -ward, suffix. 
URBANE, pertaining to a city, refined, courteous. (L.) St^elt 
urbane in Levins, ed. 1570. — Lat. urbanus, belonging to a city. — Lat. 
urb’S, a city. Root doubtful. Der. urban, belonging to a city 
(which is only another spelling of the same word) ; sub-urban, q. v. 
And see below. 

URBANITY*, courteousness. (F., — L.) Spelt vrbanitie in 
I^evins, ed. 1570. — F. urbanite, ‘urbanity, civility;* Cot. — Lat. 
vrbanitatem, acc. of city-manners, refinement.— Lat. ttrfcofii-, 

from urbanus, urbane ; with suffix -fas ; see Urbane. 

URCHIN, a hedgehog ; a goblin, imp, a small child. (F., — L.) 
In Shak. it means (1) a hedgehog, Temp. i. 2. 326, Titus, ii. 3. loi ; 
(2) a goblin. Merry Wives, iv. 4. 49. Spelt urchone in Palsgrave. 
M. E. urchon, urchone. Prompt. Parv., see the note ; also spelt irchon. 
Early E. Psalter, Ps. ciii. v. 18 ( 1 . 42) ; see Specimens of English, ed. 
Morris and Skeat (Glossary). — O. F. ire^on, a hedgehog ; also spelt 
herigon, eri^on (Burguy); mod. F. herisson. Formed, with dimin. 
suffix -on (as if from a Lat. acc. erici-onem ♦), from Lat. ericius, a 
hedge-hog. p. Ericius is a lengthened form from er (gen. eris), a 
hedge-hog ; put for her, and cognate with Gk. x 4 p» ^ hedge-hog. 
I'he Gk. x^P is allied to xh^^h Attic hard, dry, stiff ; and 

Lat. er is allied to horrere, to be bristly, hirsutus, bristly. — 
V GHARS, to be rough ; whence also Skt. hxisk, to bristle ; see 
Horrpr. Hence urchin = the little bristly animal. 

URE, practice, use. (F., — L.) Obsolete, except in the derivative 
in-ure; and cf. man-ure. The real sense is work, practice; and, as 
it often has the sense of use, Richardson and others confuse it with 
use or usage ; but it has no connection with those words. It was 
once a common word ; see examples in Nares. ‘ To put in ure, in 
usum trahere ; ’ Levins, 193. 17. * I ure one, I accustume hym to a 
thyng;’ Palsgrave. M. E. i/rc; ‘Moche like thyng I hauc had in 
ure \ Remedie of Loue, st. 23, pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 
323. [Distinct from M. E. vrf — good luck.] — O. F. eure, uevre, oure, 
work, action, operation. — Lat. opera, work. See further under Inure, 
Manure, and Opem>te. Doublet, opera, 

URGE, to press earnestly, drive, provoke. (L.) Levins, ed. 1570* 
has both urge and urgent. — Lat. urgere, to urge, drive. p. Allied 
to Gk. fipytiv, to repress, constrain, Lithuan. wargas, need, Skt. urij, 
to exclude, Goth, wrikan, to persecute. — ^WARG, to compel ; see 
Wreak. Fick, i. 773, 774. Der. urg-ent, from Lat. urgent-, stem 
ofpres. part, of urgere ; urgent-ly, urgenc-y. 

URIM, lit. lights. (Heb.) Only in the phr. urim and tkummim; 
see Thummim. The lit. sense is ‘ lights,’ though the word may 
be used in the sing, sense ‘light.’— Heb. urim, lights, pi. of ur, light. 
— Heb. root ur, to shine. 

URINE, the water separated by the kidneys from the blood. 
(F., — L.) In Macb. ii. 3. 32 ; and in Chaucer, C. T. 5703. - F\ 
urine, * urine ; * Cot. — Lat. urina, urine ; where -ina is a suffix.+Gk. 
oZpov, urine. 4*Skt. vdri, water ; vdr, water. Zend, udra, rain (Fick, 
i. 772). Icel. ur, drizzling rain ; uer, the sea. •+• A. S. wer, the 
sea. p. From the Aryan WARA, water; Fick, as above. Der. 
urin-al, M.E. urinal, Chaucer, C. T. 12239, Layamon, 177 * 5 * ^om 
F. uri nal (Cot.) ; urin-ar-y, from F. urinaire (Cot.). 

;URN« a vase for ashes of the dead. (F., — L.) M. E. vrne, ume, 
Chaucer, Troil.v. 311. — F. ume, ume, ‘a narrow necked pot, or 
pitcher of earth ; * Cot. — Lat. urna, an. urn. p. As the um was 
used for containing the ashes of the dead, a probable derivation is 
from ur-ere, to bum ; from ^ US, to bum ; see Combustion* 
Others connect uma with Skt vdri, water, as if the orig. sense were 
water-pot ; see Urine. 

US, the objective case of we. (E.) M. E. vs, ous, us ; used both as 
acc. and dat. — A. S. us, dat. ; ds, dsic, ussic, acc. pi., us (Grein). ^ 
Pu. o»s,+Icel. OSS, dat. and acc. pi, 4'Swed. os.+G. uns. 


from the sb. use. Also us-u-al, Hamlet, ii. i. 22, from Lat. usualis 
(White), from crude form of %isus ; us-u-al-ly. And see usurp, 
usury, utensil, utility. Also ab-use, dis-use, mis-use, ill-use, per-use. 
USHER, a door-keeper, one who introduced strangers. (F., — I^.) 
M.E. uscherei ^Vsthere, Hostiarius* [i.e. ostiaiius); I’rompt. Parv. 
‘That dore can noon shette ’ [shut]; Gower, C. A. i. 231.— 

O. F. ussier, uissier (Burguy) ; also huissier, ‘an usher, or door-keeper 
of a court, or of a chamber in court; ’ Cot. — Lat. ostiarium, acc. of 
ostiarius, belonging to a door, or (as sb.) a door-keeper. — Lat. 
ostium, a door, an entrance ; extended from os, a mouth ; see Oral. 
Der. u sher, verb, L. L.L. v. 2. 338 ; usher-ship, 

USQUEBAUGH, whiskey. (Irish.) In Ben Jonson, The Irish 
Masque; Beaum. and Fletcher, Scornful Lady, ii. 3 (Savil); Ford, 
Perkin Warbeck, iii. 3. — Irish uisge heatha, usquebaugh, whiskey, 
lit. ‘ water of life ; ’ cf. Lat. aqua uites, F. eau-de-vie. — Irish uisffe, 
water, whiskey (sec Whiskey) ; and beatha, life, allied to Gk. / 3 ios, 
Lat. uita, life, and E. quick (see Quick). Curtius, ii. 78. 

USURP, to seize to ones own use, take possession of forcibly. 
(F., — L.) Spelt usurpe in Palsgrave. — F. usurper, ‘ to usurpe,’ Cot. 

— Lat. usurpare, to employ, acquire ; and, in a bad sense, to assume, 
usurp. p. Supposed by some to be a corruption from usu- 
rapere, to seize to one’s own use ; see Use and Rapacious. But 
this is not quite satisfactory. y. Or from usum ru\,m)pere, ‘to 
break a user, hence assert a right to ; so Key, in Phil. Soc. Trans- 
actions, 1855, p. 96;* Roby, Der. usurp-er; usurp-at-ion, from F. 
usurpation, ‘ a usurpation,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. usurpationem. 

USURY, large interest for the use of money, iF., — L.) *Userer, 
usurier; Usery, usure;’ Palsgrave. M.E. v ure, of which usury was 
another form. ‘Ocur, or vsure of gowle, Usura;* Prompt. Parv., 
p. 363; vsurye, id. p. 513. Spelt vsurie, P. Plowman, B. v. 240; 
vserie, id. C. vii. 239. Here usnrie seems to be a by-form of vsttre. 

— F. usure,*iho occupation of a thing, usury;’ Cot. — Lat. mura, use, 
enjoyment; also, interest, usury. — Lat. usur-us, fut. part of uti, to 
use ; see Use. Der. usur-er, M. E. vsurere. Prompt. Parv., F, 
usurirr, from Lat. usurarius. 

UT, the first note of the musical scale. (L.) In Shak. L. L, L. iv. 
2. 102. See Solfa. 

UTAS, the octave of a feast. (F., — L.) Also utis, 2 lien. IV, ii. 
4. 22 ; where it means ‘ the time between a festival and the eighth 
day alter it, merriment ; ’ Schmidt. ‘ Utas of a feest, octanes ; ’ Pals- 
grave. l/tas is from a Norman-French word corresponding to O. F. 

! oitauves (Burguy), oitieves (Roquefort), the pi. of oitauve, octave, or 
I eighth (day). Utas occurs in the statute concerning General Days in % 
the Bench, 51 Hen. HI, i.e. a.d. 126G-7 (Minsheu). ‘El dyemariche 
des oitieves de la Resurrection * - on the Sunday of the octaves of the 
resurrection ; Miracles de S. Louis, c. 39 (Roquefort). The F, 
oiYofwe — Lat. octava {dies), eighth day; cf. O. F. oit, oyt, uit (mod, 
F\ huit), from Lat. octo, eight. Thus utas is, as it were, a pi. of 
octave ; see Octave. 

UTENSIIi, an instrument or vessel in common use. (F., — L.) 
‘All myn hostilmentis, vtensiles,* 8cc.; Bury Wills, cd. Tymms, p. 94 ; 
in a will dated 1504.— F. utensile, 'an utensile Cot. — Lat. utensilis, 
adj., fit for use; violence utensilia, neut. pi, utensils. p. Lat. 
utensilis is for utent-tilis *, formed with suffix -iilis (as in fer-tilis, 
Jic-tilis) from utent-, stem of pres. part, of uti, to use ; see Use. 
UTERINE, bom of the same mother by a different father. (F.,— 
L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. nterin, ‘of the womb, bom 
of one mother or damme ; * Cot. — Lat. uterinus, bora of the same 
mother. — Lat, tUerus, the womb. Root uncertain. 

UTUjIBE, to put to good use. (F., — L.) Not in Todd’s 
Johnson ; quite modem, — F. utiliser, to utilise ; a modem word 
(Littre). Coitied, with suffix -iser ( Lat. -izare « Gk. -tCftr), from 
utile, use ful. — Lat. utilis, useful ; see Utility. 

UTllilTYy usefulness. (F.,— L.) M.E. vtilite, Chaucer, On 
the Astrolabe, pt. ii. $ 26. 1. 15.-F. utilitv, ‘utility;’ Cot.-Ut. 
uHUtatem, acc. of utilitas, usefulness.— Lat. utili-, crude form of 
tdilis, useful; with suffix -/as. — Lat. uti, to use; see Use, Deft 
a modem coined word. 
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UTMOST, outmost, most distant, extreme. (£.) M. £. utimtsi, 
orig. trisyllabic; spelt uiemat&te in Layamon, 11023; outemesit in 
Rich, Cuer de Lion, 2931; utmste, Trevisa, vi. 359. — A. S. ytenust 
also ytmest, Grein, ii. 777. This word « yte-m-est, formed with 
double super!, suffix from Ht, out, by means of the usual vowel* 
change from utoy: and is therefore a double of outmost ; see Out. 
On this double suffix, see Aftermost ; utmost became utmost by 
confusion with most. We also find uti’-tr-most\ see Utter (i). 

UTOPIAlN, imaginary, chimerical. (Gk.) An adj. due to Sir 
T. More’s description of Utopia, an imaginary island situate nowkere, 
as the name implies. Coined (by Sir T. More, a.d. 1516) from Gk. 
oi, not ; and a place ; see Topic. 

UTT!E1R (i), outer, further out. (K.) M. E. vtter, utter; whence 
was formed a superlative vtter-e&t, used in the def. form vttereste by 
Chaucer, C. T. 8663. — A. S. utor, uitor, outer, utter; Grein, ii. 635. 
Comp, of ut, adv., out ; see Out. Thus utter is a doublet of outer, 
Uer. utterly ; utter-most (see Utmost). And see utter (2). 

UTTER (2), to put forth, send out, circulate. (E.) M. E. uttren, 
Chaucer, C.T, 16302, in 'J'yrwhitt’s edition, but everyone of the 
MSS. in the Six-text edition has outen. Group G, 1. 834; so also the 
Harl. MS. Hence there is really no authority for supposing that 
Chaucer used the word. The verb outen, which he really uses, is to 
put out, to * out with,’ as we say. p. The verb outre, to utter, 
speak, occurs frequently in the Romance of Partenay, 11. 1024, 1437* 
1563, 2816, 3156, &c. It is a regular frequentative form of M. E. 
oiuten, as above ; and means * to keep on putting out.’ The M. E. 
outen - A. S. tktian, to put out, eject. Laws of the Northumb. Priests, 
$22, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, ii. 294. — A. S. d/, out; see Out. 
Pep. utter-able; utter-ance, Ilamiet, iii. 2. 378. 

UTTERANCE (i), from Utter; as above. 

UTTERANCE (2), extremity. (F.,—L.) Only in the phrases 
to the utterance, Macb. iii. i. 72; at utterance, Cymb. iii. i. 73. — F. 
outrance, spelt ouUrance, ‘ extremity ; ’ Cot. * Comhatre a ouUrance, 
to fight it out, or to the uttermost ; ’ id. F. outre {oultre in Cotgrave), 
beyon d ; with suffix -once. — Lat. ultra, beyond; see Outrage. 

UVUIiA, the fleshy conical body suspended from the soft palate. 
(L.) In Cotgrave, to translate F. ui/n/e.»Late Lat. uvula, dimin. 
of uua, a cluster, grape, also the uvula. Supposed to be from the 
same root as Humour. 

UXORIOUS, excessively fond of a wife. (L.) In Ben Jonson, 
Silent Woman, iv, i (Otter).-* Lat. uxorius, belonging to a wife; 
also, fond of a wife.* Lat. uxori-, crude form of uxor, a wife. Allied 
to Skt. va^d, a wife, fern, of va^a, willing, subdued ; from va^, to 
will. — V^VAK, to will; cf. Skt. vay, to will, Gk. knd/v, willing. 
Per. uxorious-ly, -ness. 


V. 

V. In Midclle-English, v is commonly written « in the MSS., though 
many editors needlessly falsify the spellings of the originals to suit a 
supposed popular taste. Conversely, u sometimes appears as v, most 
often at the beginnings of words, especially in the words vs, vse, vp, 
vn-to, under, and vn- used as a prefix. The use of v for u, and con- 
versely, is also found in early printed books, and occurs occasionally 
down to rather a late date. Cotgrave ranges all ¥. words beginning 
with V and u under the common symbol V, We may also note that 
a very large proportion of the words which begin with V are of 
French or Latin origin ; only vane, vat, vinewed, vixen, are English. 

VACATION, leisure, cessation from labour. (F.,— L.) In Pals- 
grave, spelt vaeacion ; and prob. in use much earlier. — F. vacation, 

* a vacation, vacancy, leisure ; ’ Cot. — Lat. uacationem, acc. of uacatio, 
leisure. — Lat. uaeatus, pp. of uacare, to be empty, to be free from, to 
be unoccupied. Root unknown. Per. vacant, in early use, in Kob. of 
Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. no, 1. 15, from F. vacant, ‘ vacant,’ Cot., 
from the stem of the pres. part, of Lai. uacare; hence vacanc-y, 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 117 ; vacate, vh., a late word, from uaeatus, pp. of 
uacare. And see vae-uum. 

VACCINATE, to inoculate with the cow-pox. (L.) *Of 
modem formation, from the inoculation of human beings with the 
variolcB vaccince, or cow-pox. . . . Dr. jenner’s Inquiry was first 
published in 1798;' Richardson. Coined, as if from the pp. of 
uaccinare ♦, to inoculate, from Lat. uaccinus, belonging to cows — 
Lat. uacea, a cow. It prob. means * the lowing animal ; ’ cf. Skt. 
vdq, to cry, to howl, to low. — -^WAK, to cry, speak ; see Voice. 
Per. vaccinat-ion ; also vaccine, from Lat. uaccinus, 

VACILLATION, wavering, unsteadfastness. (E„ — L.) ‘No 
remainders of doubt, no vaeilation;* Bp. Hall, The Peace maker, 
(15 (R.) And in Blount. — F. vacillation, *9, reeling, staggering,, 


^wagging;* Cot. — Lat. uacillationem, acc. of uacillatto, a reeling 
wavering.— Lat. uacillatus,pp. of uacillare, to sway to and fro, waver, 
vacillate. Formed as if f^om an adj. uacillus *, from a base uae-, — 
VWAK, to swerve, sway to one side ; cf. Skt. vaiik, to go tortuously, 
to be crooked, vakra, bent ; and see Wag. Per. vacillate, from 
Lat. pp. uacillatus ; a late word. 

VACUUM, an empty space. (L.) It was supposed that nature 
abhorred a vacuum; see Craniper’s Works, i. 250, 330 (Parker 
Society). — Lat. vacuum, an empty space ; neut. of uacuus, empty. — 
Lat. uacare, to be empty ; see Vsicatlon. Per. vacu-i-ty, fa 
Cotgrave,. from ¥, vaeuiie, * vacuity,* Cot., from Lat. acc. uacuif 
totem. 

VAPE, to wither. (F., — LO In Shak. Pass. Pilgrim, 131, 170, 
174, 176; Spenser, F. Q. v. 2. 40; a weakened form of Eado, 
q. V. 

VAGABOND, adj., wandering ; as sb., a wandering, idle fellow. 
(F., — L.) Spelt vacabonde in Palsgrave ; he gives the f . form as 
uacabond ; so also ‘ Vacabonds, vagabonds/ Cot. Rich, cites vaga* 
hunde from the Bible (1534), Gen. iv. 12 ; spelt vacabund in the edit, 
of 1 551. — F. vagabond, ‘ a vagabond,’ Cot. We also find F. vacabond, 
as above. — Lat. uagabundus, adj*. strolling about. Formed, with 
suffix -ab-undus (a gerundive form), from uagari, to wander.— Lat. 
uagus, wandering ; see Vague. 

VAGARY, a wild freak, a whim. (L.) In The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, iv. 3. 73; also Jigaries, pi., Ford, Fancies Chaste and 
Noble, iii. 3. Also vagare, sing., a trisyllabic word, in Stanyhurst, 
tr. of Virgil, iEn. b. ii, ed. Arber, p. 44, 1. 10. Perhaps orig. a verb; 
see below. Apparently borrowed directly from Lat. uagari, to 
wander ; and, in any case, due to this verb. Cf. F. vaguer, ‘ to wan- 
der, vagary, gad, range, roam,’ Cot. ; also Ital. vagare, * to wander, 
to vagarie, or range,* Florio. We have instances of F. inflnitives 
used as sbs. in attainder, remainder, leisure, pleasure. See Vagrant, 
Vague. 

VAGRANT, wandering, unsettled. (L.) ‘ A vagarant and wilde 
kinde of life ; * Hackluyt’s Voyages, i. 490 ; quoted by Richardson, 
who alters vagarant to vagrant ; but vagarant is, I think, quite right. 
I suppose vagarant to be formed, with the F. pres. part, suffix -ant 
(by analogy with other words in -ant), from the verb to vagary, as 
used by Cotgrave (see above), borrowed from Lat. uagari, to wander. 
This accounts for the r ; whereas, if derived from F. vagani, it would 
have become vagant ; cf. M. E. vagaunt, Wyclif, Gen. iv. 14. See 
Vagary and Vague. Per. vagrant, sb., yagranc-y, 

VAGUE, unsettled, uncertain. (F., — L.) It seems to have been 
first in use as a verb, parallel in use to vagary, q. v. * Doth vague 
and wander ; ’ Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 231 (R.) ; * To vague and 
range abroad ; ’ id. p. 630 (R.) As an adj. it is later. * Vague and 
insignificant forms of speech ; * Locke, Human Understanding, 'To 
the Reader (R.) — F. vaguer, ‘ to wander ; vague, wandering ; ’ Cot. 
— Lat. uagari, to wander ; from uagus, adj., wandering. p. Con- 
nected by Fick, iii. 761, with A. S.wancol, unsteady, Skt. vang, to go, 
to limp ; from -^WAG, a by-form of -^WAK, to swerve, for which 
see Vacillate. Per. vague-ly, -ness ; and see vag-abond, vag-ar-y, 
vag-r-ant. From the same Lat. uagari we have extra-vagant, 

VAIL (r), the same as Veil, q. v. 

VAIL (a), to lower. (!•'., — L.) In Merch. Ven. i. i. 28, &c. ; aud 
not uncommon. A headless form of avail or ovale, in the same sense. 

* 1 avale, as the water dothc whan it goeth downewardes or ebbeth, 
Jauale ; ’ Palsgrave, — F. avaler (in Cot. avaller), * to let, put, lay, 
cast, fell down,’ Cot. See further under Avalanche. Per. vail, 
sb., Troil. v. 8. 7. 

VAIL (3), a gift to a servant. (F., — L.) * Vails, profits th^t 
arise to servants, besides their salary or w'ages;’ Phillips, cd. 1706, 
A headless form of avail, sb., in the sense of profit, help. ‘ Avayle^ 
sb., prouffit ; * Pal^ravc. ‘ Vaile my prejercs’ =» let my prayers avail, 
Wyclif, Ter. xxxvii. ip, earlier version. See Avail. 

VAIlf, empty, fruitless, unreal, worthless; also, conceited. (F.,— 
L.) M. E. vain, vein, veyn, Chaucer, C. T» I596.<;. — F. vain, * vain 
Cot.— Lat. uanum, acc. of t 4 anus, empty, vain. Root unknown per- 
haps allied to uacuus, empty ; if so, ud-nus is for uaemus. See Vao>* 
atiou. Per. vain-ly, -ness ; also the phr. m vain, a translation of 
F. en vain (Cot.) Also vain-glory, M. E. veingloire, Gower, C. A. i. 

9 » vcUn-gloriM)Us, 4 y, -ness. Also van-i-ty, q. v, ; vatmt, q. v. ; 
vandsh, -q. v. 

VAIR, a kind of fur. (F., — L.) A common term in heraldry ; 
whence the adj. vairy or vtrry, given in Phillips, ed. 1706, and spelt 
varry in Blount. M. E. veir. Reliquiae Antiquse, i. lai ; Rob. Man- 
ning, cd, Fumivall [not published],!. 615 ; Stratmann. — F. voir, ‘ a 
rich fur of ermines,’ &c. ; Cot. — L. varius, variegated. See Mine- 
ver and Various. Per. veUr-y, adj., from F. vaire, ‘ verry, diversi- 
fied with end aznre ; ’ Cot. Also tnine-ver, 

P VALANuE» a fringe of drapery, now applied to a part of the 
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lied'hanguigs. (F.,«»L.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 356; he also h&a&valid-i-ly, Hamlet, iii. i. igo, from F. vaUiiti, ‘validity,’ Cot., from 
valaneed « fringed* Haml. ii. 2, 44a. ‘ Rich cloth of tissue, and Lat. acc. ualiditatem, 

vallance of black silk ; * Strypc, Eccles. Mem. Funeral Solemnities of .VALISE, a travelling-bag, small portmanteau. (F.) * Sf al’d up 
Henry VIII, Cf. * A litel kerchcf of Valence ; * Chaucer, Assembly In the vallUs of my trust, lock’d close for ever ; * Ben Jonson, Tale 
of Foulcs. 372. Prob. named from Valence in France, not far to the of a Tub, A. ii. sc. i (Metaphor). - F. valise, ‘ a male, cloak-bag, 

S. of Lyons, where silk is made even to this day; Lyons silks are well- budget, wallet ; * Cot. The same word as Span, bnlija, Ital. valigia 

known. Sir Aymer de Valence, whose widow founded Pembroke (Florio), with the same sense. Corrupted in G. into /«//««»( Dies). 
College, Cambridge, may have taken his name from the same place, p, Etym. unknown. Dies imagines a Low Lat. form indul4tia ♦, 
Valence Lat. Ualentia, a name given to more towns than one, and made from Lat. uidulus, a leathern travelling-trunk ; which at any 
clearly a derivative of mlere (pres. part, mlent-), to be strong; rate gives the right sense. Devic (Supp. to Littri) .suggests Pers, 
whence also the names Valem and Valentiniani see Valiant. * a large sack,* or Arab, ' a corn-sack ; ’ Rich. Diet. 

See Todd ; Johnson derives Valence from Valencia in Spain ; but, p. 1657. 
though this is a sea-port, we have yet to learn that it is, or was, VALLEY, a vale, dale. (F.. - L.) M. E. vale. Assumption of 
famous for silk. Mahn (in Webster) derives i/a/anctf (without evidence) St. Mary, ed. Lumby, 1 . 590; ualeie, Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 
from a supposed Norm. F. valaunt, answering to F. avalant, pres. part, aa, 1 . 95. - O. F. valee (F. valUe), a valley ; Burguy. This is parallel 
of avaler, to let fall ; for which see Avalanche. to Ital. vallata, a valley, and appears to mean, literally, ♦ formed like 

VALE, a valley. (F., — L.) M. E. val, as a various reading for a vale/ or ‘vale-like.* Formed, with suffix -w («=Lat. -c/o), from F. 
ualeie (valley), in Legends of the Holy Rood, p. a 2, 1.95. - F. val, val, a vale ; see Vale. 

* a vale ; * Cot. - Lat. uallem, acc. of uallis, a vale. Perhaps allied VALOUB, coifrage, bravery. (F., - L.) Spelt vahure. King 
to Gk. JAoy, wet, low ground ; and named from its being surrounded Alisaundcr, 2530. — O. F. valor, valur, valeur, ‘ value, worth, worthi- 
by hills, and easily covered with water. - ^ WAR, to cover; cf. nes^e ;’ Cot. -Lat. valorem, acc. of valor, worth ; hence, worthiness, 
.Skt. vri, to cover, surround, vriti, an enclosure, also val, to cover, val, courage. - Lat. valere, to be strong, to be worth ; see Valiant, 
an enclosure. Der. vall-ey, q, v. ; also a^val-anche, vail (2). Der. valor~ous, a Hen. IV, ii. a. 336, from F. valeureux, ‘valorous, 

VALEDICTION, a farewell. (L.) ‘ He alwayes took this valiant,* Cot. ; valor-ous 4 y. 

solemn valediction of the fellowes;’ Fuller, Woithies; Shropshire VALUE, worth. (K., — L.) ‘All is to him of o [onel uo/Me/ 
(R.) Englished from a supposed Lat. valedictio *, coined from vale- Gower, C. A. iii. 346, 1 . 9. — F. valve, fern., ‘ value ;* Cot. Jf'em. of 
dictus, pp. of valedicere, to say farewell. — Lat. vale, farewell ; and vain, pp. of valoir, to be worth. — Lat. valere, to be worth. Der. 
dicere, to say. fi. Lat. vale, lit. ‘be strong, be of good health,* is value, verb, in Palsgrave; valu^ahle; value-lese, K. John, iii. i. lot ; 

the a pers. sing. imp. of valere, to be strong. Sec Valiant and valu-at~ion, a coined word. 

Diction. Der. valedict-or-y. VALVE, one of the leaves of a folding-door, a lid which opens 

VALENTINE, a sweetheart ; also a love-letter sent on Feb. 14. only one way, one of the pieces of a (bivalve) shell. (F., — L.) 
(F., — L.) See Hamlet, iv. 5. 48, 51. Named from St, Valentine's * Valves, folding-doors or windows; * Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. 

day, when birds were supposed to pair ; see Chaucer, Assembly of valve, ‘ a fouliling, or two-leaved door, or window ; ’ Cot. — Lat. 

Foules, 309, 32a, 68a ; Spenser, F. Q. vi. 7. 32. — F. Valentin, — valua, sing, of valuce, the leaves of a folding-door. Allied to Lat. 
Lat. Ualentinus. — Lat. ualenti-, crude form of pres. part, of valere, to uolvere, to roll, turn round about ; from the revolving of the leaves 
be strong ; see Valiant. on their hinges. See Voluble. Der. valv-ed, 

VALEHIAN, the name of a flower. (F., — L.) * Valeryan, an VAMP, the fore-part or upper leather of a boot or shoe. (F„ — L.) 
herbe;* Palsgrave. — F. * garden valerian;* Cot. — Late M.E. vaumpe, * Hosen wit^uten vaumpez' — hose without vamps ; 

Lat. Valeriana, valerian. p. Orig. unknown ; ualeriana is the fern. Ancren Riwle, p. 430, 1 . 3. * Vampe, or uaumpe of an hoose, Pedana ; * 
of Uaterianus, which must mean either ‘ belonging to Valerius* or Prompt. Parv. ‘Hoc antepeclale, Anglice tvampe* [for vampe]; 
‘belonging to Valeria* a province of Pannonia. Both names arc Wright’s Voc. i. 197, col. i. ‘ Hec pedana, Anglice id. 201, 
doubtless due to Lat. valere, to be strong, whence many names were col. 2. — F. avant-pied, * the part of the foot that’s next to the toes, 
derived; see Valance, Valentine, and Valiant. and consisteth of five bones;* Cot. (Hence vampe, vamp; by 

VALET, a man-.servant. (F., — C.) In Blount. ‘ The king made loss of initial a, change of ntp to mp, and suppression of the un- 

him his valelt ; * Fuller, Worthies, Yorkshire. Valet-de-cnambre accented termination.) — F. avant, before ; and pied, the foot. For 

occurs in Vanbrugh, The Provoked Wife, Act v (R.) — F. valet, ‘a V. avant, see Advance or Van (1). The Y . pied pedem, acc. 
groom, yeoman,’ &c., Cot. ; valet de chambre,* * a chamberlain,* id. of pes, a foot ; see Foot. This etymology is verified bv the 

The same word as Varlet, q. v. fact, that the word also appears as vauntpe, ‘ Vauntpe of a nose, 

VALETUDINARY, sickly, in weak health. (F.,-L.) In Sir uantpie;* Palsgrave (where the final d is dropped, as well as the 

T. Brown, Vulg. Errors, b. iv.c. 13, § 26, •"¥. valetvdinaire, ‘sickly;* initial a, in the F. form). So also M.TS., vampay, above, and later 
Cot. — Lat. valetudinarius, sickly. — Lat. ualetudin-, stem of valetudo, vampay (Phillips). Der. vamp, verb, to mend with a new vamp, 
health,, whether good or bad, but esp. had health, feebleness ; with ' Beaum. and Fletcher, Bonduca, Act i. sc. a (Petillius) ; hence vamp 
suffix •arius. — Lat. vale-re, to be in good health ; with suffix •tudo, vp =» to patch up. 

See Valiant. Der. valetudinari-an, adj. and sb. ; as sb. in Spec- VAMjPiRE, a ghost which sucks the blood of men, a blood- 
tator, no. 25 ; valetudinari-an-ism, sucker. (F.,—G., — Servian.) In Todd’s Johnson. ‘ Of these beings 

VAXHAIiLA, the hall of the slain. (Scand.) In Scand. mytho- many imaginary stories are told in Hungary; Ricaut, in his State of 
logy, the place of immortality for the souls of heroes slain in battle, the Greek and Armenian Churches (1679), gives a curious account 
The spelling Valhalla is hardly correct; it is probably due to Bp. of this superstitious persuasion, p. 278;’ Todd. Todd also cites; 
Percy, who translated M. Mallet’s work on Northern Antiquities ; see ‘ These are the vampires of the publick, and riflers of the kingdom ; ’ 
chap. V of the translation. — Icel. valholl (gen. valhallar), lit. the hall Forman, Obs. on the Revolution in 1688 (1741), p. ii.-F. vampire, 
of the slain.— Icel. valr, the slain, slaughter ; and hall or hall, a hall, — G. vampyr (FlUgel). — Servian wampir, wampira (Mahn ; in Web- 
cognate with E. Hall, p. The Icel. valr is cognate with A. S. wal, ster). Der. vampire-bat ; so named by Linnseus. 
slaughter, the slain, also a single corpse. The lit. sense is ‘ a choice VAN (i), the front of an army. (F., — L.) In Shak. Antony, iv, 
hence the set or number of the chosen ones, selected from the field of 6. 9. An abbreviated form of van-guard, vant-guard, or avant-garde, 
battle by the deities called in Icelandic Valhyriur and in A. S. Wcel- also spelt van-ward, vaunt-warde, ‘ And when our vauntgard was 
eyrigan,\\\.. ‘ choosers of the slain’ or * choosers of the selection,’ i.e. passed the toune ;* Holinshed, Chron. Edw. Ill, an. 1346. ‘And her 
of the select ones. Thus Icel. valr (A.S. w<el^ is closely allied to Icel. vantwarde was to 4 >soke ; ’ Rob. of Glouc. p. 362, 1 . 1 3 ; the pi. vavnt- 
val (G. wahl), a choice, and to Skt. vara, adj. better, best, excellent, wardes occurs, id. p. 437, 1 . 7. Spelt vaunt-warde, vaun-warde, aucumt- 
precious, vara, sb. a selecting, from vri, to select, choose ; see Weal, warde, P, Plowman, C. xxiii. 95. — O. F. avant-warde, later avant- 
VALIANT, brave. (F., — L.) M,¥,vaUant, Rob. of Brunne, tr. garde, ‘ the vanguard of an army ;* Cot. Here avant « Lat. ab ante, 
of Langtoft, p. 9, 1 . 4 ; p. 1 77, 1 . 3. - F. vaillant, * valiant ; ’ Cot. Also from in front ; see Advance. And see Guard, Ward, 
spelt valant in O. F., and the pres. part, of the verb valoir, * to profit, VAN (a), a fan for winnowing, &c. (F., - L.) ‘ His sail-broad 
serve, be good for;* id. — Lat. valere, to be strong, to be worth, vans* i.e. wings; Milton, P. L. ii.927. — F.va«, a vanne, orwinnow- 
Allied to Lithuan. wa/a. strength ; and cf. Skt. strength. Prob. ing sieve;' Cot. — Lat. wannwm, acc. of uannus, a fan; see Fan, 
from i/WAR, to protect ; Kick, i. 777. Der. valiant-ly, -ness; and Der. van, v,, to winnow, spelt vanne in Levins, from F. vanner, ‘ to 
^ vale-diction,Val-ent-ine,vali-tu-din-ar-y,val-id,val-our,val-ue; also vanne;' Cot. Doublet, /an. 

a-vail, eounier-vail, pre-vail, eon-val-esee ; equi-ved-mt, pre-val-ent, VAN (3), a caravan or large covered wagon for goods. (F., 
in-val-id. Span., — Pers.) A modern abbreviation for caravan, just as we now • 

VALID, having force, well-founded, conclusive. (F.,— L.) In usebvs for omnibus, and wig for periwig. See Caravan. ‘The 
Cotgrave.-F. vaUde, • valid, strong, weighty Cot. -Lat. ualidus, little man will now walk three times round the cairawan;* Dickens, 
strong.— Lat. valere, to be strong; see Valiant. Der. vc/id-(y;^ Going into Society. * Carry me into the wa« ; ' ibid* 
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VAJMTDAL, a barbarian. (L., •• G.) Set Vandatiek and VnndaUm & Monl 
in Todd’s Johnson. -• Lat. Uandalu$, a Vandal, one of the tribe of ‘ 
the Uandalit whose name means, literally, the wanderers. — G. wan- 
to wander ; a frequentative verb cognate with E. Wander, 
q.v. Der. Vandal^ adj.; Vandcd-ict VandaUhm, 

VAKB, a weather-cock. (E.) Also spelt fan* (cf. vat, vetch) ; it 
formerly meant a small flag, pennon, or streamer ; hence applied to 
the weather-cock, from its likeness to a small pennon. * Fane of a 
stepylle ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p, 148 ; and see Way’s note. ‘ Chaungynge 
as a vanCf (other MSS./aae) ; (ihaucer, C. T., Group E, 996 ; in the 
Ellesmere and Hengwrt Ml^. A. S.fana, a small flag ; Grein, i. 

263. +Du. vaan.^lcel.fdni.^ Dan./a«e.+Swed. and Goth./4Vfa.«f- 
G.faAne, M. H. G./ano, p. All from Teut. type FANA ; Fick, iii. 

173. Cognate with Lat. pannus, a cloth, piece of cloth ; which is 
allied to Lat. pdnus, the thread wound upon a bobbin in a shuttle, 
and Gk. ir^voi, the woof ; see Pane. Perhaps even allied to E. 
spin ; cf. Lithuan. pinti, to weave, Der. gon-fan-on or gonfal-on, 
q V. Doublet, pane, 

VANG0AH.I) ; see under Van (i). 

VAlS’lXiDA, the name of a plant. (Span., ■■ L.) In Todd’s 
Johnson ; Johnson says: * the fruit of those plants is used to scent 
chocolate.’ Misspelt for vainilla, by confusion with F. vanille, which 
is merely borrowed from Spanish, like the E. word. — Span, vainilla, 
a small pod, husk, or capsule ; which is the true sense of the word. 

Ibimin. of vaina, a scabbard, case, pod, sheath. Lat. uagina, a 
scabbard, sheath, husk, pod. Root doubtful. 

VANISH. to disappear. (F., L.) M. E. vanissen, Chaucer, tr. 

of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 4, 1 . 2027. The pt.t. appears as vanmkide, 
vanysched, vansched, vamhede, in P. Plowman, C. xv. 217. Certainly 
derived from O. French, but the F. word is not recorded. The form 
pf the word (as compared with pun-uh, poUhh, furn-ish, &c.) clearly 
shews that the O. h’. verb was vanir ♦, with pres. part, vanhs-ant * ; 
we find the corresponding verb in Ital. vahire, pres, vanisco. — Lat. 
vdnescere, to vanish ; lit. to become empty. — Lat. uanus, empty; see 
Vain. Der. e-van-esc-ent. 

VANITY, empty pride, conceit, worthlessness. (F„— L.) M.E. 
nanite (t^vanitee), Holi Mcidenhad, p. 27, 1 . 25. — F. ‘vanity;’ 

Cot. — Lat. uanitatem, acc. of uanitas, emptiness, worthlessness. — 

Lat. uanus, vain ; see Vain. 

VANQUISH. to conquer, defeat (F., — L.) M. E. venUsen, 

P. Plowman, C. xxi. 106 ; venhusen, Wyclif, i Kings, xiv. 47, earlier 
version; i/rwg'i/isAw, Chaucer, C. T. 4711 (Group B. 291). — O. F, 


VASSAL. 

Essays, «»Lat uariegatus, pp. of uariegare, to make of 
various colours, —Lat. uarie, adv., with divers colours ; and -g-, due to 
agere, to drive, cause, make; agere being used to form verbs ex- 
pmsive of an object (see Agent.) Lat. uarius, adj., various ; see 
VaorioUB. Der. variegat-ion, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
VABISTY, difference, diversification, change, diversity. (F.,— 
L.) In Shak. Antony, ii. 2. 241. - F. varietd, • variety; * Cot. — Lat. 
uarietatem, acc. of uarietas, variety.— Lat. uarie, adv., variously; with 
suffix -tas, — Lat. uarius, various ; see Various. 

VARIOUB, different, several. (L.) * A man so various ; ’ Dryden, 
Absalom and Achitophel, 545. Englished from Lat. uarius, varie* 
gated, diverse, manifold. Root uncertain. Der. variom^-ly ; vorie* 
gate, varie-ty ; also, vary, q. v. 

VABXiET, a groom, footman, low fellow, scoundrel. (F., -• C.) 
In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 4. 40. ‘Not sparyng maisters nor varlettis 
Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 16 (R.) — O. F. varlet, *a groom; 
also, a yonker, stripling, youth ; * Cot. He notes that ‘ in old time 
it was a more honourable title ; for all young gentlemen, untill thev 
come to be 18 years of age, were tearmed so.* p. An older spell- 
ing was vaslet (Burguy), which became varlet, vallet, valet. We also 
find the spelling vadlet in the Liber Albus, ed. Riley, p. 40, where d 
stands for an older s, as in medlar, medley ; which again proves that 
vaslet was the orig. form. 7. Vaslet is for vassalet *, the regular 
diminutive of O. F. vassal, a vassal ; so that a varlet was orig. 
a young vassal, a youth, stripling ; hence, a servant, &c. ; and 
finally a valet, and a varlet as a term of reproach. See Vassal. 
Doublet, valet, 

VAB.NISH, a kind of size or glaze, a liquid employed to give a 
glossy surface. (F., — L.) M.i,, vemisch. ^ Vernyscke,Vem\z\\\m\* 

Proinpt. Parv. In P. Plowman, A. v. 70, the Vernon MS. wrongly 
reads vernisch for vergeous (verjuice) ; still, this shews that the word 
was already known before a.d. 1400. — F. vernis, ‘varnish, made of lin- 
seed oyle and the gumme of the juniper-tree ; * Cot. Hence the verb 
vernisser, * to slecke or glaze over with varnish ; * Cot. Cf. Span. 
berniz, 6ar«tz, varnish, lacquer ; barnizar, to varnish, lacquer; Ital. 
vernice, varnish ; vernicare, verniciare, to varnish. p. The simplest 
form appears in O. F. vernir, pp. venti, whence the adj. vernis, as in 
‘ I’escu d’or vernis,* the polished shield of gold, cited by Diez. This 
O. F. vernir corresponds to a Low Lat. form vitrinire *, to glaze, from 
Low Lat. vitrinus, glassy, occurring a. d. 1376 (Ducange) ; to which 
Diez adds that Low Lat. vitrinus accounts for the Prov. veirin, glassy. 
Cf. F. vfrre«Lat. uitrum, Scheler remarks that in O. F. poetry the 



and A, S. wigan, to strive, fight, contend ; Fick, iii. 783. Der. 
vanquhh-er ; and see victor. 

VANTAGE, advantage. (F., - L.) Common in Shak. ; in K. 
John, ii. 550, &c. ; spelt vauntage in Palsgrave; who also gives: ‘I 
vauntage one, 1 profyte him. je vantaige ; What dothe it vauntage 
you, quest ce quil vous vantage, or aduantage* — F. avantage, * an ad- 
vantage; avan/ager, to advantage ;* Cot, See Advantage. Thus 
vantage is a headless form of F. avantage; and it is clear from 
Palsgrave (as above) that the loss of initial a occurred in F. as 
well as in E. 

VAPID, spkrUless, flat, insipid. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. Prob. directly from hat. uapidus, vapid, spoiled, flat, rather 
than from F.vapide, * that sends up an ill fume,’ marked by Cotgrave 
as a scarce or old word. - Lat. uappa, wine that has emitted its 
vapour, vapid or palled wine ; closely allied to Lat. uap-or, vapour, 
p. The Lat. uap-or stands for cuapor * ( — civapor), as is rendered 
almost certain by comparison with Gk. nairvos, smoke, tcairittv, to 
breathe forth ; Lithuan. kwdpas, breath, fragrance, evaporation, kw'epii, 
to breathe, smell, kwepalas, perfume ; Russ, kopote, fine soot, koptite, 
to smoke-dry; Curtius, i. 174. - VK.WAP, to reck, breathe out; 
Fick, i. 542. J>eT. vapid ly, -ness. And vapour, fade, 
yAPOtJR, water in the atmosphere, steam, fume, fine mist, gas. 
(F ., — L.) M. E. vapour, Chaucer, C. T, 10707. — F. vapeur, * a vapor, 
frime ; * Cot. — Lat. uaporem, acc. of uapor, vapour ; see Vapid. 
Der. vapour, verb ; vapor-ous^ Macb. iii. 5. 24 ; vapour-y ; vapor-ise, a 
coined word ; vapor-is-at-ion, 

VARICOSE, permanently dilated, as a vein. (L.) A late word. 
[Phillips, ed. 1 706, has : ‘ Varix, a crooked vein.’J ■■ Lat. uaricosus, 
varicose.— Lat. uanc-, stem of uarix, a dilated vein ; named from its 
crooked apjpearance.-Lat. uar-us, bent, stretched outwards, straddl- 
ing; cf. uarieus, straddling. Prob. allied to G. quer. Low G. queer, 
transver^; see Queer. Der. (from Lat. uarieus), pre-varic ate *, 
di-varie-dte. 


nysshe a spurre, or any yron with vemysshe, je vernis ; * which exem- 
plifies the O. F. verb vernir. ier The above etymology, proposed 
by Menage, is approved by Diez and Scheler. Wedgwood says: ‘ It 
seems to me more probable that it is from Gk, ^epovlurj, ^epviicrj, 
amber, applied by Agapias to sandarach, a gum rosin similar in ap- 
pearance to amber, of which varnish was made ; Gk. fiepviKi&inv, 
to varnish ; Ducange, Greek Glossary. Cf. mod. Gk. $epvitct, varnish.’ 
The connection may be real ; but I suggest that the derivation nl^s 
the other way; the Gk. fiepvinq looks very like the Ital. vernice, 
varnish (also sandarach). written in Gk. letters. It is clearly not a 
Greek word. 

VARY, to alter, change. (F., — L.) M. E, varien, Prompt. Parv. ; 
pres, 'paxt.variande, Pricke of Conscience, I447.«*F. vanVr, ‘to vary;* 
Cot. — I^it. uariare, to diversify, vary. — Lat. uarius, various ; see 
Various. ’ Der. vari-ahle, spelt varyahle in Palsgrave, from F. vari- 
able, ‘ variable,’ Cot,, from Lat. uariabilis ; variable-ness, vari-abiUi-ty ;( 
vari-at-ion, M. E. variatioun, Chaucer, C. T. 2590 (or 2588), from F. 
variation, ‘a variation,* from Lat. acc. uariationem; vari-ance, Chaucer, 
C. T. 8583, as if from Lat. uariantiaK And see vair, mine-ver, 
VASCUliAR, consisting of vessels, as arteries, veins, &c. (L.) 
In Todd’s Johnson. Formed, with suffix -ar * Lat. -aris. — Lat. 
uasculum, a small vessel ; formed with the double dimin* suffix -cu-lu-, 
from uas, a vessel ; see Vase. Der. vascular-i-ty, 

VASE, a vessel, particularly an ornamented one. (F., — I#.) In 
Pope, Rape of the Lock, i. 122. — F. vase, ‘a vessel;* Cot. — Lat. 
uasum, a vase, vessel ; a collateral form of uas (gen. uas-is), a vessel ; 
the pi. uasa is common, though the sing, uasum is hardly used. 
p, Lat. uasum is cognate with Skt. vdsana, a receptacle, box, basket, 
water-jar; also, an envelope, cover, cloth; the orig. sense being 
‘ case ' or piotecting cover. Curtius, i. 471. - VWAS, to protect by 
a cover; cf. Skt. vas, to wear clothes. See Vest and Wea^ 
Der. vas-cu-lar ; vessel, 

VABS.^, a dependent. (F., - C.) In Spenser, Daphnaida, 181. 


diversify, (L.) ^Variegated tulips;* Pope, ^Certainly in early use; the M. £. 7 , however, is extremely Tare, 
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fliough the derivative vasselagt {vassalage) is in Chancer, C. T. 3056,1 
where it means ‘ cood service * or prowess in arms ; it has the same 
sense in Rob. ofBrunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 86, 1 . at, and in Gower 
(as cited in Richardson). [The word vas$ayU cited by Richardson 
from Rob. of Glouc., means wassail,'] F. vassal, * a vassall. subject, 
tenant ; * Cot. (Cotgrave well explains the word.) The orig. sense 
is * servant ; * and the word is of Celtic origin, Latinised (in Low 
X^tin) as vassallus, in which form it is extremely common. We also 
find the shqrter form vassus or uasus, a servant ; which occurs in the 
Lex Salica, ed. Hessels and Kern, coll. 55, 56. Bret, gwaz, a servant, 
vassal ; W. and Com. gwas, a youth, servant. Cf. Bret, gwaz, a man, 
a male. ^ p. The orig. sense was prob. * a growing youth * (just as 
£. maid is connected with Goth, magus^ a growing lad, and the Tent, 
base MAG, to have power). Cf. Irish /os, growing, grovrth, ipcrease, 
and E. wax, to grow; see Wax (i). (Chi W. gw « Irish /«E- w. 
See Rhys.) Der. vassal-age ; also varUt, valet, 

VAST, great, of great extent. (F.,—L.) We possess this word in 
two forms, viz. vast and waste^ both being from French ; the latter 
being much the older. They are generally used with different senses, 
but in the Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 17, we have : * in ore waste ^kke 
hegge * as in a vast thick h^ge, in a great thick hedge. We may, 
however, consider vast as belonging to the 16th century; it does not 
seem to be much older than the latter part of that century. * That 
mightie and vaste sea ; ’ Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. iii. p. 82a (R.) — F. 
vaste, *vast;* Cot. — Lat. wis/vm, acc. of vastus, vast, of large extent. 
See further under Waste. Der. vast, sb.. Temp. i. 2. 327, Wint. 
Tale, i. i. 33 ; vast-ly, vast-ness ; also vast-y, adj., Merch. Yen. ii. 7. 41. 
Also de-vnst-ate. 

VAT, a large vessel for liquors. (E.) M. E.fat, * Fate, vesselle ;* 
Prompt. Parv. Palsgrave has fatte ; and the A. V. of the Bible has 
fats (Joel, ii. 24) and wine-fat (Mark, xii. j). The difference between 
the words fat and vat is one of dialect ; vat is Southern English, 
prob. Kentish. The use of v for/ is common in Devonshire, Somersctr 
shire, and in old Kentish ; the connection of the word with Kent is 
obvious, viz. through the brewing trade; cLvane, vetch. — A. S./<*/ 
(pl./o/«), a vessel, cask ; Mark,iv. 27.+ Du. vat. + Icel./a/.+Dan. 
fad. * 4 - Swed./a^. + G.fass ; M. H. G. vaz. p. All from the Teut. 
type FATA, a vat, barrel ; Fick, iii. 171. From the Teut. base FAT, 
to catch, take, seize, comprehend, contain ; cf. Du. vatten, to catch, 
take, contain, G.fassen, to seize, also to contain ; so that the sense 
is ‘that which contains.’ Cognate with Lilhuan. p^das, a pot.«» 
VPAD, to go; also to seize; see Fetch^ and Fit (i), per, 
wine-fat or wine-vat. 

VAXTDFVIXjIjE, VAXTDEVIIj, a lively satirical song; a kind 
of drama. (F.) Spelt vaudevil in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — P* 
vaudeville, * a country ballade, or song ; so tearmed of Vaudevire, a 
Norman town, wherein Olivier Bassel [or Basselin], the first inventor 
of them, lived ;’ Cot. Olivier de Basselin was a Norman poet of the 
15th century, and his songs were called after his native valley, the 
Vau (or Val, i. c. valley) de Vire ; see Vale. Vire is a town in 
Normandy to the S. of Bayeux. 

VA.ULT (i), an arched roof, a chamber with an arched roof, esp. 
one underground, a cellar. (F., — L.) The spelling with / is com- 
paratively modem ; it has been inserted, precisely as in fault, from 
pedantic and ignorant notions concerning ‘ etymological ’ spelling. 
The M, E. form is voute, also vowte ; in King Alisaunder, 7310, it is 
spelt vawte. * Vout under the ground, uoute ; ’ Palsgrave. ‘ Vowte, 
lacunar; Vowtyd, arculatus; Vowtyn, or m^ke a vowte, arcuo;* 
Prompt. Parv. — F. voute (also voulte, with inserted I as in English), , 
* a vault, or arch, also, a vaulted or enbowed roof;* Cot. O. F. 
volte, youte, vaute, a vault, cavern ; Burguy (mod. F. voute) ; where 
volte is a fem. form, from O. F. volt, vaulted, lit. bent or bowed. 
Volte is the same word as Ital. volta, ‘ a time, a turn or course ; a 
circuit, ora compasse ; also, a vault, celler, an arche, bow ; * Florio. 
p. The O. F. volt answers to Lat, uoVtus, and the O. F. volte, Ital. 
volta, to Lat. uoVta ; these are abbreviated forms of uolutns (fem. 
uolvia), pp. of uoluere, to roll, turn round ; whence the later sense of 
bend round, bow, or arch. Similarly we have volute, in the sense 
of a spiral scroll. v. Thus a vault means an arch, an arched roof ; 
hence, a chamber with an arched roof, and finally a cellar, because 
it often has an arched roof, for the sake of strength. See Voluble. 
Der. vault, verb, to overarch, M. E. vouten, as above ; vauU-ed, 
Cymb. i. 6. 33; vault-y, concave, Romeo, iii. 5. as; vault-age, a 
vaulted room, Hen. V, ii. 4. 1 24. 

VAUliT (a), to bound, leap. (F., Ital., — L.) * Vaulting am- 
bition ; ’ Macb. i. 7. 37. -i F. volter, * to vault ; * Cot. •• F. valte, * a 
round or turn ; imd thence, the bounding turn which cunning riders 
leach their horses ; also a tumbler’s gamWl ; ’ id. -Ital. volta, ♦the 
turn that cunning riders teach their horses;* Florio. The same 
word as Ital. volta, a vault ; both from the orig. sense of ‘ turn ; * see 
further under Vault (i), Der. vastU, %h , ; vault-er, vault-ing-horse, - 


b VAUNT, to boast. (F., - L.) *1 vaunte, I boste, or crake, le met 
vanie;* Palsgrave. It is remarkable that the M. E. form was 
avaunten or auaunien, with a prefixed (unoriginal) a, not found (I 
think) in French, and perhaps due to confusion with F. ayant. before, 
and avaveer, to advance. This M. E. auaunten occurs in Chaucer, 
C. T. 5985, and at least twice in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. met. i, 
1 . 36, b. I, pr. ^ 1 . 426 ; and hence the sb. auawtt, avaunt, auant, iq 
Chaucer, C. T. 3^7, which Dr. Stratmann enters under yant, 
apparently under the impression that it is a misprint (six times 
repeated) in the Six-text edition. However, the prefix is to be 
neglected. Cf. vauniour, a vaunter, Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 724. — F, 
vanter ; * se vanter, to vaunt, brag, boast, glory, crack ; * Cot. — Low 
Lat. vanitnre, to speak vanity, flatter (Ducange) ; so that se vanter^ 
to speak vainly of oneself. Diez remarks that vanitare, to boast, oc- 
curs in S. Augustine, Opp. i. 437. 7 ^* • This verb is a frequentative, 
formed frpm Lat. woni/^, vain. See Vain ; and cf. Lat. uanitati, vanity. 
Der. vaunt, sb., M. E. auaunte ; vauni-er, formerly avaunter. Court of 
Love, 1219. 

VAWARD, another spelling of vanward or yanguard. (F., — L. 
and G.) In Berners, tr. pf Froissart, vol. i.c. 209; and in Drayton, 
Battle of Agincourt (R.) See Van (i). 

VEAIi, the flesh of a calf. (F., — L.) M. K* Chaucer, C. T, 
9294. — O. F. veiel, later, veau, ‘ a calfe, or veale ; * Cot. — L. uitellum, 
acc. of uitellus, a little calf, allied to uitulus, a 9alf. + Gl^. lraK 6 s, the 
same (little used). Allied to Skt. vatsa, a calf, vatsatara, a steer, 
vatsald, a cow anxious for her calf, vatsala, affectionate. p. All 
from a base WAT-AS, WET- AS, a year ; cf. Skt. vatsa, which also 
means * a year,* Gk. fro#, a year. Hence the sense of Skt. vatsa was 
really (1) a year, ( 3 ) a yearling calf; and the same sense of ‘year- 
ling * was the orig. one of Lat. uitulus. y. From the same sense of 
I ‘year,* differently applied, we have Lat. u^us, old in years, aged, 
j uetulus, a little old man. See Veteran. Der. vell-um, q.v. 
j VEDA, knowledge ; one of the ancient sacred books written iti 
Skt. (Skt.) Skt. veda, ‘ knowledge ; the generic name for the 
sacred writings of the Hindus, esp. the 4 collections called ri^-veda, 
yajur-veda, sdma-veda, and atharva-veda ; ’ Benfey, p. QOO. Formed 
(by regular vpwel-change from 1 to e) from vid, to ^ow, cognate 
with K. Wit, q. v. 

VEDETTE, VIDBTTB, a cavalry sentinel. (F.. - Ital., - L.) 
Modem; not in Todd’s Johnson. — F. vedette, ‘a seqtry; any high 
place from which one may see afar off ; ’ Cot. — Ital. vedeita, a horse- 
sentry ; also a sentry-box ; formerly a ws^tch-tower (Florio). An 
Ital. corruption of veletta, a sentry-box, formerly a watch-tower 
(Florio) ; due to confusion with vedere, \o see (pp. veduto), frpm 
which vedetta cannot possibly be derived. Veletta is a diuiip* of 
veglia, a watch, watching, vigil ; just as Span, veleta, a weather-cock 
(lit. a watcher), is a dimiq. of Span, vela, a watching, vigil (Diez). — 
lAt. sMlia; see Vigil. 

VE^R, to turn round, change direction, swerve. (F., — L.) * Vere 
the main shete ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. i. 13. i ; ‘ and vereth his main sheat,* 
id. v. 13. 18. [The .spelling with e or ee is hard to explain ; but it 
proves a confusion between the sound of ee in Elizabeth’s time and 
that of F. f. Sir P. Sidney writes vire; see Nares.] — F. virer, ‘to 
veer, tume round, wheele or whirle about ; * Cot, p. The F. 
virer is the same word as Span, virar, birar, to wind, twist, tack, or 
veer, Port, virar, to turn, cnange, Prov. virar, to turn, tp change 
(Bartsch). Allied words are Port, viravolta, a circular motion, Ital. 
virolare, ‘to scrue,’ i. e. twist round (Florio) ; &c. The prig, sense is 
to turn round, and it appears as Low Lat, virare, which is rather 
an old woi*d (Diez) ; it appears also in F, en-vir-on, round about» 
in a circle (whence E. environs), in F. vir-ple (whence E. ferrule)^ 
and in F. vir-ol-et, * a boy’s windmill,* Cot. Y* The key to this 
difficult word lies in the sense of * ring ’ or * circle * as appearing in 
environ and ferrule; the Low Lat. virola, a ring to bind anything, 
answers to Lat. uiriola, a bracelet, dimin. of uiria, an armlet, large 
ring, gen. used in the pi. form uirice. - WI, to twist, wind round ; 
see Eerrule, Wflliy. ^ The Du. vieren, to veer, is merely bor«» 
rowed (like our own word) froiri F. virer. The qld derivation of 
virer from Lat. gyrare cannot possibly be sustained. Der. (from 
Lat. v ir-ia), en-vir-on, ferr-ule, 

VEUETABLE, a plant for the table. (F., — L.) Properly an 
adj., as used by Milton, P. L. iv. 220. [Instead of vegetables, Shak. 
has vegetives, Pericles, iii. 3. 36 ; and Ben Jonson has vegetals, AL 
chemist, i. 1. 4o.]*-F. vegetable, *vegtiMe, lit or able to live ; * Cot. 
— Lat. negetabilis, animating; hence, full of life. Formed^ with 
suffix -bilis, from Lat. uegeta-re, to enliven, quicken, — Lat. vegetm^ 
lively. — Lat. uegere, to excite, quicken, arouse ; allied to nig^l, 
wakeful, and uig-ere, to flourish. - ^VlAG, to be strong and lively 
(Fick, i. 763) ; whence Skt. ugra, very strong, Gk. byilis, sOuna» 
Goth. Walton, to wake. See Vigil, Vigorous, and Wako* Bor* 
uegetare) veget-ate; vegehat*ion, from F, vegetation, * a giving 
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of life/ Cot. ; vigti-at-ivt (Palsgrave), from F. vtgiiatif, * vegetative, 
Uvely.’Cot.; vegetal (as above), from F, vegetal, ‘vegctaU,* Cot.; 
veget-arn-an, a modem coined word, to denote a vegetable-arian, or 
one who lives on v egetables ; vegei-ar-i-^Hsm, 

/^HiaOlNT, passionate, very eager. (F.,-L.) InPalsgravei 
F . vekemerU, ‘ vehement ; * Cot. •• Lat. uehementem, acc, of uelument, 
passionate, eager, vehement. Lit. ‘carried out of one’s mind,* viz. 
by passion ; cl. E. de^ment^ed ; obviously compounded of uehe^ and 
mens, the mind (for which see Mental). p. Uehe- has been ex- 
plained as meaning * out of the way,* hence out of, l^yond, equiva- 
Valent to some case of Skt. vaAa, a way, which is derived from vah, 
to carry. In any case, it is allied to Lat. uehere, to carry, cognate 
with Skt. vaA; see Vehicle, pey. vehement-ly ; vehemence (Levins), 
^^^^^**^** ‘vehemence,* from I-At. uehementia, 

VXjHICIiXi, a carriage, conveyance. (L.) ‘Alms are but the 
vehicles of prayer ; * Dryden, Hind and Panther, 1 . 1400. Englished 
irom Lat. uehtcidum, a carriage. — Lat. ueh-ere, to carry; with double 
dimin. suffix -eu-lum. — WAGH, to carry; whence also Skt. vah, 
to carry, Gk. Sx-oe, a chariot. Fick, i. 764. Per. vehieuUar, from 
Lat. vekicylaris, adj. And see vag-ab~ond, vague, vehe^ment, veil, con- 
vex, tn-veigh, vex^ con-vex, via-duct, voy-age, way, 

VEIL, a curtain, covering, cover for the face, disguise. (F.,— L.) 
M. E. veile, Ancren Kiwle, p. 420. f- O. F. veile (Burguy), later voile, 

* a vayle ; * Cot. — Lat. velum, a sail ; also, a cloth, covering. The 
orig. sense was sail or ‘propeller* of a ship; Curtips, i. 237. — XaI. 
ueh-ere, to carry, bear along ; see Vehicle. Per. veil, verb. 

yBIIT, a tube conveying blood to the heart, a small rib on a leaf. 
(F., — L.) M. E. veine, Gower, C. A. fii. 9a, 1 . 29 ; Chaucer has veine- 
blood, C. T. 2749. — F. veine, ‘ a vein ; * Cot. — Lat. vena, a vein. De- 
rived (like ue-lum, see Veil) from Ln.t, ueh-ere, to carry ; a vein being 
the ‘conveyer* of bloodl — -^WAGH, to carry; see Vehicle. 
Per. vein'ed. 

VEIiXjUM, prepared skin of cajves, &c., for writing on. (F.,— L.) 
M. E. veUm ; spelt velyme in Prompt. Parv., and velym in Palsgrave.— 
F. velin, * vcllam ; * Cot. Mod. F. vclin. (For the change of final n 
to m, compare venom.) — Low Lat. vitulinium, or pellis vitulina, vallum, 
prepared calf-skin. — Lat. vilulinus, adj,, belonging to a calf. — Lat. 
k/Wk i!.’. a cp,lf ; see Veal. 

^ VBIjOGIPEDB, a light carrifige for one person, propelled by the 
feet. (L.) Modem ; coined from Lat. ueloci-, crude form of uelox, 
swift ; and ped-, stem of pes, the foot, cognate with E. Foot. Thus 
the sense is ‘ swift-foot,' or ‘ swift-footed.’ See Velocity. 
VELOCITY, great speed, (F., -L.) In Cotgrave. - F. velpcilS, 

* velocity;* Cot. Lat. acc. uelocitatem, acc, of uelocitas, swiftness, 
speed, - Lat. ueloci-, crude form of uelox, swift ; with suffix -tas. The 
lit. sen se of uelcx is ‘ flying ;* allied to uql-are, to fly ; see Volatile. 

VELVET, a clpth made from silk, with a close, shaggy pile ; 
also made from cotton. (Ital., - L ) ‘ Velvet, or velwet, Velvetus ; * 
Prompt. Parv. Chaucer has the pi. velouHt'es (four syllables), C. T. 
10958 ; whilst Spenser has vellet, Shep. Kal„ May, 185. p. Again, 
the form yellure pccurs in Holinshed, Descr. of England, b. iii. c. i 
(R.) ; which is borrowed from F. velours, * velvet,’ Cot. y. But 
velvet, velwet, yelouet, vellet are various corruptions of O. Ital. veluto, 

‘ veluet,* Florio ; mod. Ital. velluio. The word is interesting as being 
almost the only Ital. word (in E.) of so early a date ; it may have 
been imported directly from Italy. The Ital. velluto answers to a 
Low Lat. form villutvs*, shaggy, allied to Lat. uillosus, shaggy ; whilst 
-F. velours (O. F. velous, the r beipg unoriginal) answers to Lat. uillo- 
sus directly. - Lat. uillus, shaggy hair, a tuft of hair ; so that velvet 
means ‘ woolly’ or shaggy stufi, from its nap. Allied to uellus, a 
fleece ; orig, ‘ a covering ’ or ‘ protection.* - -/WAR, to cover, pro- 
tect ; cf. Skt, uma, wool, lit. a covering, from vri, to cover ; and see 
' Woo l. Der. velvet-y, velvet-ing. 

VEITAL, that can be bought, mercenary. (F., — L.) In Pope, 
Epistle to Jervas,!. 2. - F.i/ena/, ‘vendible, saleable;’ Cot. - Lat. 
uenalis, saleable, for sale. — Lat. uen-us, or uen-utn, sale. Put for ues- 
Hus*, ues-num*, whence the longe; allied to Gk. Ms, price, and Skt. 
vasna, price, wages, wealth, vasu, wealth. The orig. sense seems to 
be ‘ means of existence ; * from / WAS, to dwell, exist ; Fick, i. 780. 
and Bcnfey. Der. venal-i-ty, from F, venality, ‘ venality/ Cot. ; from 
Lat. acc. uenalitatem, 

VEND, to sell. (F., — L.) 'Twenty thousand pounds worth of 
this coarse commodity is yearly • . vended in the vicinage Fuller, 
Worthies, Yorkshire. — F. vendre, ‘ to sell ; ’ Cot. - Lat. uendere, to 
sell ; contracted from uenundare, to sell, which again stands for uenum 
dare, to offer for sale, a phrase which occurs in Claudian, &c.— Lat. 
venum, sale; and dan, to give, offer; see Ven^ and Date(i), 
per. vend-er or vend-or ; vtnd-ihle, Mcrch. Yen. i . 1 . 1 1 a, from F. vend- 
ible, ' vendible/ Cot., from Lat. uandibilis, saleable ; we also find 
vend-able, a spelling due to F. vendable (Cot.), form^ from the F. 
verb vendre ; vend-ibl-y, vend-ihle-ness, e 
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> VENEEB, to overlay or face with a thin slice of wood. (G., — F., 

O. H. G.) This curious word, after being borrowed by French from 
old German, was again borrowed back from French, as if it had been 
foreign to the G. langua^. It is not old in £., and the sense has 
changed. It was orig. used with reference to marquetry- work. * Veneer- 
ing, a kind of inlaid work; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. Johnson (quoting from 
Bailey) describes to veneer as signifying ‘ to make a kind of marquetry 
or inlaid work, whereby several thin slices of fine wood of different 
sorts are fastened or glued on a ground of some common wood.* 
The E. verb (older than the sb.) 5 borrowed from G./t/r«i>e«, to 
inlay, to veneer, lit. * to furnish * or provide small pieces of wood ; 
from the careful arrangement of the pieces. — F./ottr«ir, * to furnish, 
supply, minister, fipd. provide of [i.e. with], accommodate with;' 
Cot. A word of O. H. G. origin ; sec Furnish. Der. veneer, sb., 
veneer-ine. Doublet, yt/rn/£ A. 

VENEHABLE, worthy of reverence. (F., — L.) In Shak. As 
You Like It, ii. 7. 167. — F. venerable, * venerable ; * Cot. —Lat. uener- 
abilis, to be reverenc^. — Lat. uenerari, to reverence, worship, adore. 
Allied to Lat. uenus, love, and Skt. van, to serve, to honour. — 
/WAN, to love, to win ; Fick, i. 768 ; Benfey, p. 81 a. See Ven- 
ereal, and Win. Der. venerably, venerable-ness ; also (from pp. 
ueneratus) venerate. Geo. Herbert, The Church Porch, st. 44; venerat- 
t o«. fr om F. veneration, ‘veneration,’ Cot., from Lat. acc. ueneraiionem, 
VENEREAL, pertaining to sexual intercourse. (L.) Spelt 
veneriall in Levins. Coined, with suffix -al, from Lat. Uenereus (also 
Uenerius), belonging to Venus. [The F. word is venerien (Cotgrave), 
whence venerean in Chaucer, C. 'T. 6191.] — L^t. Ueneri-, crude form 
of Uenus, Venus, love. Allied to Skt. van, to love. — / WAN, to 
love, win ; see Venerable and Win. Der. venery, sb., spelt venerie 
i n lyc vins. from Lat. Uenerius, 

VENEHY, hunting, the sport of the ch^se. (F., — L.) M. E. 
venerie, Chaucer. C. T. 166. — F. venerie, ‘a hunt, or hunting; * Cot. 
— O. F. vener, * to hunt ; ’ id, — Lat. uenari, to hunt ; see Venison. 
VENESECTION, blood-letting. (L. ; awrfF., — L.) According 
to Richardson, it is spelt vencesection in Wiseman’s Surgery, b. i. 
c. 3. — Lat. uence, gen. case of uena, a vein ; and Section. See 
Vein. 

VENEW, VENUE, VENEY, a thrust received at playing 
with weapons ; a turn or bout at fencing. (F., — L.) In Merry Wives, 
i. 1.296; L. L. L. v. 1. 63. — F.venu?, *a coming, arrivall, also a 
venny in fencing, a turn, trick ; * Cot. The sense is * an arrival,* 
hence a thrust that attains the person aimed at, one that reaches 
home. Venue is the fern, of venu, pp. of venir, to come. —Lat. uenire, 
to come, cognate with E. Come, q. v. Doublet, venue. 
VENGEANCE, retribution, vindictive punishment. (F., — L.) 
M. E. vengeance, vengeaunce ; but spelt vengaunce. King Alisaunder, 
4 1 94. — F. vengeance, ‘ vengeance ; ’ Cot. — F. venger, ‘ to avenge,' id. ; 
with suffix -ance ( « Lat. -antia). Cf. Span, vengar, Ital. vengiare. — 
Lat. uendicare, uindicare, to lay claim to, also to avenge ; cf. F. 
manger = Lai. manducare. See Vindicate. Der. a venge, re-venge 
(from F. venger) ; also venge-ful, i.e. avengeful, Tit. Andron. v. 2. 
51 ; venge-ful-ly. 

VENIAL, excusable, that may be pardoned. (F., — L.) M. E. 
venial ( = venial), Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 16, 1 . 9 ; P. Plowman, B. xiv. 
92. — Q. F, venial. — Lat. uenialis, pardonable. — Lat. uenia, grace, 
favour, kindness; also, pardon. Allied to Skt. van, to love. — 
/ WAN, to love, win ; see Venerable and Win. Der. venial-ly, 
venial-ness pr venial-i-ty. ^ I do not find O, F. venial ; but Roque- 
fort g ives the adv. veniaument, and it must have existed. 
VENISON, the flesh of animals taken in hunting, esp. flesh of 
deer. (F., — L.) M. E. veneison\ spplt ueneysun, Havelok, 1726, 
veneum, Rob. of Glouc. p. 243, 1. 15. — O. F. veneisun (Burguy), later 
venaison, ‘ venison, the flesh of (edible) beasts of chase, as the deer, 
wild boar,* &c., Cot. — Lat. uenationem, acc. of uenalio, the chase ; also, 
that which is hunted, game. — Lat. uenatus, pp. of uenari, to hunt. 
Root uncertain. Der. (from I. at. uenari) venery, q. v. 

VENOM. poison. (F., — L.) M. E. venim ; spelt venyme. King 
Alisaunder. 2860 ; venym, Rob. of Glouc, p. 43, 1 . 14. — O. F. venim, 

‘ venome,* Cot. We also find O. F. velin ; mod. F. venin. — Lat, 
uenenum, ppison. [For change of n to m, cf. vellum!] Origin doubtful ; 
perhaps ue-nec-num *, from ue-, prefix, and nee-are, to kill. Der, 
venom-ous, M. E. venimous, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 203, 1 . 17. from F. 
venimeux, ‘ venomous/ Cot., from Lat. uenenosus, poisonous ; venom- 
o us-ly , -ness. 

VENOUS, contained in a vein, (L.) Modem ; not in Todd’s 
Johnson. Englished from hat,uenosus, belonging to a vein.— Lat, 
a ewfl, a vein ; see Vein. 

VENT (1), an opening for air or smoke, an air-hole, flue. (F., — 
L.) *A vent, meatus, porus; To vent, aperire, euacuare;’ Le^s. 
Halliwell gives Somerset vent-hole, a button-hole in a wristband. It 
is most likely that the word has been connected in popular etymology 
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jvith F. w>i/, the wind, as if it were a hole to let wind or air in ; Utricle of the heart A doable dimin^with suffix -rw-fw) from utntri^f 
but the senses of * aperture * and ‘ wind ’ are widely different. The c rude form of uenter^ the belly ; see ventraL Der. vinirieul ttr, 
older spelling was/wr otfinte, used in the sense of slit in a garment. VXSNTBIIjOQXXIST, one who speaks so that the voice seems 
whence the notion of button-hole. The Prompt. Parv. gives : • Fenti to come from a distance or from some one else. (L.) In Blount’s 
of a clothe, fibulatorium,* on which Way notes that * the fent or vent. Gloss., ed. 1^74 ; but Phillips has ventriloquus. *a person that speaks 
in the 13th cent., appears at the collar of the robe, . . being a short inwardly ;* this is the true tat. word, whence ven/n/ojy^ist has since 
s/iV closed by a brooch, which served for greater convenience in put- been formed, by adding the suffix -is/ (Lat, -is/o, Gk. -iorn;f).-iLat;’ 
ting on a dress so fashioned as to fit closely round the throat;* see uentriloquus. a ventriloquist, lit. one who speaks from (or in) the 
the whole note. * The coder and the v«i/« ; * Assemblee of l.adies, belly. Lat. uentri% crude form of uen/^, the belly; and loqu4, to 
St. 76. ‘ Fent of a gowne, /<?«/« ; * Palsgrave. The sense was easily s peak : see Ventral and IioquaciouB. Der. ventriloquism, 
extended to slits and apertures of all kinds, csp. as the F. original vEITTUBB, chance, luck, hazard. (F.,-L.) Common inShak. 
was unrestricted. F./ente, * a cleft, rift, chinke, slit, cranny ; * Cot. both as sb. and vb. ; as sb, , Merch. Ven. i. 3. 91 ; as a verb, id, iii. «. 
A participial sb. from the verb fendre. to cleave. — L&t.^ndere. to 10. It is a headless form of M. E. ^venture or auenture. which also 
cleave ; see Fissure. Der. vem. verb, to emit from an orifice, as took the form Adventure, q. v. Der. ventur*ous. Mids. Nt. Dr. iv, 
in* can he vent [emit] Trinculos? * Temp. ii. a. 1 1 1 ; but it is toler- 1. 39, short for M. E. aueniurous. later adventurous', ventur^ousiy, 
ably certain that the use of this verb wqs influenced by F.yent. wind; -ness. Also venture^some. in Strype, Eccles. Mem. Henry VIII, an. 

s ee y ent (3), And see Vent (2). 1546. where the auffix -some is English. 

VENT (2), sale, utterance of commodities, and hence, generally, VEISTTE, the^same as Venew, q.v. (F.,»-L.) As a law-term, it 
utterance, outlet, publication. (F., — L.) ‘The merchant-adven- is the place where the jury are summoned to come; from F. venu^.*sL 
turers likewise . . did hold out bravely ; taking off the commodities coming, arrival, approach, a passage, accesse,’ Cotgrave ; which is 
. . though they lay dead upon their hands for want of vent ; * Bacon, merely another sense of venew. as above. p. Blackstone has : * a 
Life of Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 146, 1 . 6. * Vent of utterance of the change of the venue, or visne (that is, the vieinia or neighbourhood in 
same,’ viz. of * spices, drugges, and other commodities ;* Hackluyt’s which the injury is declared to be done Comment, b. iii. c. 20. His 
Voyages, i. 347. * Find the meanes to haue a vent to make sales ; * interpretation of visne as being « Lat. uicinia is probably right ; but 
id. i. 356.— F. *a sale, or selling, an alienation, or passing that has nothing to do with the etymology of venue, which is, of 
away for money,* &c. ; Cot. Vente is a participial sb. from the F. course, a different word. Dor. a-'venue, 

vendre. *to sell,’ Cot. Lat. uendere. to sell ; see vend. Der. vent. VENIJS, the goddess of love. (L.) In Chuucer, C.T. 1538.— 

to utter, as in: ‘when he found ill money had been put into his Lat. Uenus'. see Venereal. 

hands, he would never suffer it to bo vented again/ Burnet, Life of VERACIOUS, truthful. (L.) A late word; Phillips, ed. lyofi. 
Hale (R.) ; but it is tolerably certain that the use of vent as a verb has only the sb. veracity. Coined from Lat. ueraei-. crude form of 
has been largely influenced by confusion with Vent (i) and uerax, truthful; with suffix -oms. — Lat. uer-us. true. p. The 
Vent (3), and it is extremely difficult to determine its complete orig. sense is * credible ; * sceVery. Der. verac-f-/y, Englished from 
h istor y without very numerous examples of its use. Lat. u eraeitas, truthfulness. 

VENT (3), to snuff up air, breathe, or puff out, to expose to air. VERANDA, VERANDAH, a kind of covered balcony. 
(F.,«L.) * See howe he [a bullock] venteih into the wynd ; * Si)enser, (Port.,-- Pers.) Modem ; added by Todd to Johnson ; it should be 
Sheph. Kal. Feb. 75. Explained by ‘snuffeth in the wind’ in the spelt t/nmurfa. •• Port, varanda, a balcony. Marsden, in his Malay 
Glosse, but it more likely means to puff out or exhale. In Spenser, Diet., 1812, p. 39, has: *bardndnh (Portuguese), a vardnda, balcony, 
F. Q. iii. I. 42, we are told that Britomart 'vented up her umbriere, or open gallery to a house;* but the Malay word, like the Portu- 
And so did let her goodly visage to appear.* Here the poet was guese, is borrowed from Persian (not, as Marsden supposed, from 
probably thinking qf F. vent, the wind, and pf the part of the helmet Portuguese, for it has the right initial letter). -• fers. har-nmadah. 
called the ventail or aventail. which was the lower half of the moveable * a porch, a terrace, a balcony ; * Rich. Diet. p. 255. So called from 
front of a helmet as distinct from the upper half or visor, with which its projecting or ‘coming forward.’ --Pers. bar^dmadan. * to ascend, 
it is often confused; see my note on auentaile in Chaucer, C.T. arise, come forth, appear, emerge, grow out;* ibid. -Bers. bar. up. 
Group £,1204. If we had a /arge collection of quotations illustrative id. p. 253; and dmadan. to come, arrive; id. p. 166. ^ I here 

of the use of vent as a verb, I suspect it would appear that the epn? suppose that the Skt. varanda, a portico, is adapted from the Persian, 
nection with the F. vent, wind, was due solely to a misunderstanding Otherwise, the E. verandah is from this Skt. word, which can be 
and misuse of the word, and that it is etymologically due to Vent (1) explained as being from vti. to cover. 

or V®*lt (2), or to confusion of both; and, in particular, to inability VERB, the word; in grammar, the chief word of a sentence, 
to account for Vent (i), shewn above to be used in place of M. E. (F., — L.) Palsgrave gives a * Table of Verbes,*^ F. verbe. * a verbe ;* 
fente. That writers used the word with reference to air is certain; Cot. — Lat. uerbum. a word, a verb. p. Here the Lat. b represents 
we have: ‘there’s none [air] so wholesome as that you vent;' Cymb. an Aryan dh (asTeut. d); and uerbum is cognate with E. Word, 
i. 5; also: ‘which have poisoned the very air of our church q.v. — WAR, to speak; cf. Gk. etp-eiv to speak; 

wherein they were Bp. Hall, Ser. Eccl. iii. 4 (R.); and hence Fick, i. 77 ** D®r- verb^al (Palsgrave), from F. verbal, ‘verball,* 

Ihp sbs. ventage, venting-hole (see below). — F. venter, ‘(the wind) to Cot., from Lat. uerbalis. belonging to a word; verbal-ly; verbalise. 
blow or puffe,' Cot.«aF. vent, the wind. — Lat. uentum. acc. of uenius, to turn into a verb, a coined word ; verbalism; verb-i-age. wordiness, 
wind, cognate with E. Wind, q.v. Der. vent-age. fhe air-hole of a not in Johnson’s Diet., but used by him on April 9, 1778 (Boswell), 
flute (app. a coined word), Hamlet, iii. a. 373 ; vent-ing-hole. an from F, verbiage, a late F. word, coined (according to Littr^) from 
outlet for vapour, Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxi. c. And see vent- O. F. verhoier. to talk ; yerh-ose. wordy (Phillips), from Lat. uerbosus', 
a il, ve ntil-ate. verh-ose-ly. verb-ose-ness. verb-osi-ty. 

VENTAIL, the lower half pf the moveable part of the front of a VE RBENA,, vervain. (L.) See Vervain, 
helmet. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. a. 24, iv. 6.19. M. E. VERDANT, green, flourishing. (F.,— L.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 
auentaile. Chaucer, C. T. 9080 ; which is the same word with the F, 9. 13. — F. verdant, used as a pres. part, of verdir. ‘ to flourish, to wax 
prefix a- («=Lat. ad-). — F. ventaille. Mhc breathing-part of a helmet.* green ;* Cot. — F. verd. green. — Lat. uiridem. acc. of uiridis. green. 
M F. venter. ‘ to blow or puffe,* (^Qt. ; with suffix -ai 7 « — Lat. -a-cu-lum. Root uncertain. Der. verdantiy. verdanc-y ; also verd-ure. Temp. i. 
— F. vent, wind. — Lat. uentum, acc. of uentus, wind ; see Vent (3), 2. 87, from F. yerdure,^ ‘verdure,* Cot. ; also yerdur^ous (Nares). And 

Vent ilate, and Wind. farthingale, vdtdigris, verjuice, 

VENTILATE, to fan with wind, to open to air, expose to air or to VERDlOT, the decision of a jury, decision. (F., - L.) Lit. ‘ a 
the public view. (L.) Spelt ventylate in Palsgrave, Ventilate is used true saying.' The true word is verdit. pedantically altered to the 
as a pp. by Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. 25, § 4. — Lat. uenti- mongrel form verdict, to bring the latter half of it nearer to the Lat. 
lotus, pp. of uentilare. to blow, winnow, ventilate. From an adj. spelling. M.E. verdit. Chaucer, C.T. 787 (or 789). — O.F. verdit, a 
ventilus ♦ (not used), from uentus, wind, cognate with E. Wind, verdict ; see verdict in Littr^, the mod. F. form being borrowed again 
Der. ventilat-or, froiq Lat. ventilator, a winnower; yentilation, ‘a from f^glish.— Lat. t/ere truly said, which passed into Low 

ventilation, breathing,* Cot., from Lat. acc. uentilationem, Lat. veredictum. with the sense of true saying or verdict, occurring 

‘^^NTRAL, belonging to the belly. (L.) Added by Todd to a.d. 1287 (Ducange). Formed similarly to bene diction, male-diction. 
T6hnson.-Lat. uentralis, belonging to the belly. -Lat. uentr-. stem -Lat. uere. truly, adv., from uerus. true; and dictum, a saying, orig. 
of uenter, thp belly ; perhaps allira to Gk. ja<trijp ; see Q-astrio. neut. of pp. of dieere. to say ; see Very and Diction. 

J)er, ventri-cle, q.y.; ventriioguist. q,y. VERDIGRIS, the rust of bronze, copper, or brass. (F.,— L.?) 

VENTRIOXiE, the stomach ; a part of the heart. (F.,- L.) In Spelt verdgrese in Arnold’s Chronicle (1502), repr. 1811, p. 74 ; verde- 
Cotgrave.— F. ventrieule, ‘the ventricle, the place wherein the meat grese. Chaucer, C.T. 16258. — F. wrd de gris, * verdigrease, Spanish 
'sent from the stomack is digested, some call so the stomack itselfe;* green,* Cot. Spelt verte grez in the 13th cent, (littr^). Littrd 
Cot-Lat. uentricuium, acc. of uentrieulus, the stomach, also a ven-^suppoles it to be possibly a corruption of vert aigret. green produced 
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by aigre, i.e. acid Sager, 
of vinegar/ Cot. This is very 
. substitution (as I think) for ' 

««Low La.t,mride aris^ verdigris, the usual term inlilchemy ; see my 
note to Ch. Chan. Veom. Tale, 790. Lit. ‘ green of brass.* — Lat. uiride, 
neut. of uiridis, green ; «r/«, gen. of as, brass. See Verdant and Ore. 
VSBQS (i), a wand of office, extent of jurisdiction, edge, brink. 
(K.,-»L.) In the sense of edge or brink it is quite a different word 
jrom vtrgtf to incline (see below), though some late writers may 
have confused the word^, as indeed is done in Johnson's Diet. The 
sense of ‘ edge ' follows at once from the use of verge as a law-term, 
to mean a limit or circuit, hence a circle, Rich. II, ii. i. loa ; cf. i. 1. 
93. In the sense of** wand/ it is best known by the derivative verger, 
a wand-bearer. M. E. verge. * Verge, in a wrytys [wright’s] werke, 
Virgata;' Prompt. Parv. Here it must mean a yard (in length). 
[Vtrge in the Rom. of the Rose, 3234, is clearly an error for vergere, 
a garden; see 11 . 3618, 3831 ; this is F. vergier (Cot.), from Lat. 
uiridarium, a gardett.]«-F. verge, ‘a rod, wand, stick; also, a ser- 
geant's verge or mace ; also, a yard ; . . a plaine hoope, or gimmal, 
ring ; also, a rood of land ;* Cot. -Lat. uirga, a twig, rod, wand. Of 
doubtful origin ; perhaps allied to vergere, for which see Verge (2). 
Z>er. vergier, a wand-bearer, ‘ that bereth a rodde in the churche * 
(Palsgrave), from F. verger, ‘one that beares a verge before a magis- 
trate, a verger,* Cot., from Low Lat. uirgarius, an apparitor, occurring 
A.p. 1 370 ^ucange). 

VJjRQjEJ (2), to tend towards, tend, slope, border on. (L.) 

• Verging more and more westward;’ Fuller, Worthies, Somerset- 
shire (R.) — Lat. uergere, to bend, turn, incline, verge towards, incline. 
Allied tp ualgi/s, bent, wry, Skt. vrijnna, crooked, vrij, to exclude (of 
which the orig. sense seems to be to bend, Benfey). — 

bend, turn, force ; Kick, i. 772. ^ The phrase ‘ to be on the verge 

of’ is prob. closely connected with this verb by many writers; but 
verge, as a sb., is propeily a different word; see Verge (1). Per, 
c on-ve rge, di- verge. 

VERIFY, to shew to be true, confirm by evidence. (F.,— L.) 
*7 verifye, Je verifie;' Palsgrave. — F. verifier, ‘to verifie; Cot.— 
Lat. uerifieare, to make true.- Lat. ueri-, for uerty-, crude form of 
verus, trup; and ficare, for facere, to make; see Very and Fact. 
Dor. verifi-er, verifi-able, verific-at-ion, from F. verification, ' a verifica- 
tion, verifying,’ Cot. 

VERUjY, adv. ; see Very. 

VBBISIMIIiITUDE, likelihood. (F.,-L.) In Holland, tr. 
of Plutarch, p. 845 (R.) — F. verisimilitude, ‘likelihood;’ Cot. — Lat. 
verisimiliiudo, likelihood. — Lat. ueri similis, likely, like the truth.— 
Lat. ueri, gen. of uenim, the truth, orig. neut. of uerus, true ; and 
e imili s, like ; see Very and Similar. 

VERITY, truth, a true assertion. (F., — L.) Spelt verytie in 
Levins. — F. verite, ‘ a verity;’ Cot. — Lat. mritatem, acc. of ueritas, 
truth. — Lat. uerus, true ; see Very. Der. verit-able, spelt verytable 
i n Pa lsgrave, from F. veritable, * true,' Cot., a coined word. 
VERJUICE, a kind of vinegar. (F., — L.) M. E. vergeous, 
verious, K Plowman, A. v. 70 (footnote). — F. verjus, * verjuice, esp, 
that which is made of sowre, and unripe grapes ; ’ Cot, Lit. ‘ green 
juice.* — F, vert (spelt verd in Cotgravc), green ; and Jus, juice ; see 
Verd ant and Juice. 

VERMICEXflil, dough of wheat flour formed into thin worm- 
like rolls. (Ital., - L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. - Ital. vermicelli, lit. 

• little worms ; * from the shape. It is the pi. of vermicello, a little 
worm, which is the dimin. of verme, a woim. — Lat. uermem, acc. of 
vermi s, a worm, cognate with E. Worm. 

VERECICTXIi.4^9 pertaining to a worm. (L.) Phillips, ed 
1 706, has ; ‘ Vermieulares, certain muscles, &c. ; Vermicularis, worm- 
grass, lesser house-leek ; Vermiculated, inlaid, wrought with checker- 
work ; Vermiculation, worm-eating ; ’ &c. All arc derivatives from 
Lat. uermiculus, a little worm, double dimin. of uertnis, a worm ; see 
Worm. Der. So also vermi-form, worm-.shaped ; from uermi-, 
crude form q( vermis, said form ; also vermi-fuge, a remedy that expels 
worm, from Lat. -fugus, putting to flight, from fugare, to put to 
flight ; see Fugitive. And see vermilion, vermine, vermicelli. 
’'^RMniON, a scarlet colouring substance obtained from 
cochineal, &c. (F., — L.) * Vermylyone, minium ; ’ Prompt. Parv. ; 
spelt vermyloun, WycUt Expd. xxxix. i (later version). -F.verwiWow, 

• Vermillion ; . . also, a little worm Cot. -F. vermeil, ‘ vennillioq ;* 
id.-Lat.iitfrwiVw/«s, a little worm; double dimin. of vermis, a worm 
see Vermicular and Worm. IT For the reason of the pame, 
see Crimson and Cochineal; hut vermilion is now generally 
made of red lead, or various mineral substances, and must have been 
so made at an early date ; it was perhaps named merely frpm its 
r esem blance to crimson. 

VERMIET, any small obnoxious insect or animal. (F„ — L.) 
vermine, Chaucer, C. T. 8971. - F. vermine, ‘vermine; also 



VERNACDIiAR, native. (L.) .. ™ * 

Fuller, Worthies, General (R.) ; an^i in Phillips, ed. 1706. Blount 
has vernaculous. Formed w^h suffix -ar (Lat. -aris) from^ Lat. verna* 
cuUus, belonging to home-bom slaves, domestic, native, indigenous ; 
double dimin. of "Lsd.verno, a home-bom slave. ^. IJerna is for 
ues-na*, dwelling in one’s house, from 4/ WAS, to dwell, live, be ; 
see Waa. Der. vernactdar-ly, . t. 

VERNAIi, belonging to spring. (L.) Spelt vernall m Minsheu, 
cd. 1627. — Lat. uernalis, vernal; extended from Lat. uernus, belong- 
ing to spring. — Lat. uer, the spring. + Gk. Hap, the spring. + Irish 
earrach, the spring. + Russ, vesna, the spring.+Lithuan. wasoro, sum- 
mer. -f*! cel. i«fr, vor; Dan. vaar‘, Swed. i/dr, p. All from an Aryan 
type WASRA, spring, the time of increping brightness. - -/WAS, 
to brighten, dawn ; cf. Skt. vasanta, spring, ush, to bum, Lat. aurora, 
dawn, &c. ; Fick, i. 780. 

VERNIER, a short scale made to slide along a graduated instm- 
ment for measuring intervals between its divisions. (F.) So named 
from its inventor. ‘Peter Vernier, oi Franche Comte; inventor of 
scale, bom 1580, died Sept. 14, 1637;* Hole, Brief Biographical 
Dictionary, . /t-. 

VERSATIIjE, turning easily from one thing to another. (F., <— 
^.) In Phillips, ed. 170b. - F. versatH, ‘quickly turning; * Cot. - 
Lat, versatilis, that turns round, moveable, versatile. — Lat. uersatus, 
pp. of uersare, to turn often, frequentative of uertere, to turn (pp. 
versus) ; see Verse. Des. versatiUi-ty. 

VERSE, a line of poetry, poetry, a stanza, short portion of the 
Bible or of a hymn. (L.) In very early use, and borrowed from 
Latin directly, not through the F. ^Veerce, verse. Versus; 

* ^ ' - A. S./«rs, a 

p;e’ — how 
Zupitza, p. 

291, 1 . 3. - Lat. Oate Lat. v^rsws), a turning, a line, row; so 
named from the turning to begin a new line. [Vanicek separates 
versus, a furrow, which he connects with uerrere, to sweep.] - Lat. 
versus, pp. of uertere, to turn. — /WART, to turn; whence also E. 
worth, verb, to become ; see Worth (1). Dor. vers-ed, Milton, P. 
R. iv. 327, only in the phr. versed m* conversant with, and used (in- 
stead of versate) as a translation of Lat. uersatus, pp. of uersari, to 
keep turning oneself about, passive form of the frequentative of uert- 
ere; and see vers-i~fy, vers-ion, &c. Also (from uertere), ad-vert, 
ad-verse, ad-vert-ise, anim-ad-vert, anni-vers-ary, a-vert, a-verse, contro- 
vert, con-vert, con-verse, di-vert, di-vers, di-verse, di-vers-i-fy, di-vorce, 
e-vert, in-ad-vert-ent, intro-vert, in-vert, in-verse, mal-vers-at-ion, ob- 
verse, per-vert, per-verse, re-vert, re-verse, sub-vert, sub-vers-ion, tergi- 
vers-at-ion, trans-verse, tra-verse, uni-verse, vers-at-ile, vert-ebra, vert-ex, 
vert-ig-o, vort-ex. 

VERSIFY, to make verses. (F.. - L.) M. E. versifien, p. Plow- 
man, B. XV. 367. - K. versifier, ‘ to versifie,’ Cot. - Lat. uersificare, to 
versify. — Lat. uersi-, for uersu-, crude form of nerius, a verse ; and 
-ficare, for facere, to make ; see Vers© and Fact. Der. versific-at- 
ion, in Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 977 (!<•)» Irom F. versification 
(omitted by Cotgrave), from Lat. acc. uersificationem; versifi-er, 
Sidney, Apology for Poetrie, ed. Arber, p. 49, 

VERSIOISr, a translation, statement. (F.. - L.) Formerly used 
in the sense oftumipg or change; Bacou’s Essays, Ess. 38 (OfVicis*^ 
situde). — F. version, a version, translation (not given in Cotgrave).— 
Low Lat. uersionem, acc. of uersio, regularly formed from uers-us, pp. 
of uertere. , , » 

VERST, a Russian measure of length. (Russ.) In Hackluyt s 
Voyages, i. 388, 1 . 30. - Russ, versta, a verst, 3500 Eng. feet, a verst- 
post ; also equality; ctver state, to compare, to range. 

VERT, green, in heraldry. (F., - L.) In Blount, ed. 1674. From 
F. vert, green ; formerly verd. Cot. — Lat. uiridem, acc. of uiridis, 
green ; see Verdant. , ^ v ^ 

VERTEBRA, one of the small bones of the spine. (L.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1700, - Lat. a joint,’a vertebra. - Lat. 

to turn ; see Verae. Der. vertebr-al, a coined wqrd ; vertebr-ate, 
vertebr-af-ed, from Lat. ueriebratus, jointed. 

VERTEX, the top, summit. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706 ; the ad). 
vertical is in Cotgrave. - Lat. vertex, the ion, properly the turning- 
point, esp. the pole of the sky (whic^if is the turning-point of the 
stars), but afterwards applied to the zenith. — Lat. uertere, to turn ; 
see Verse. Der. vertic-al, from F. vertical, * verticall/ Cot., from 
iiat. vertical, from vertic-, stem of vertex. Hence vertieal-ly. 

Doublet, vortex, 

VERTIGO, giddiness. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. - Lat. vertigo 
(gen. vertigin-is), a turning or whirling round, giddiness.— Lat ueri’- 
.ew, to turn ; see Verse. 
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yUKVAIN, a plant of the genus verbena. (F.,—L.) M. E. V JBSTMEKT, a garment, long robe. (F., «•!».) M.E. vesUment ; 

Gower, C. A. li. 36 a,l. I9.««F. 1/tfrveiiitf, *ver\’eine;* Cot.*»Lat. * 

vtrbenat used in pi. uerbena, sacred boughs, usually of olive, laurel, or 
myrtle. Allied to uerber, a rod, properly a twig, shoot. The radi- 
** *®- shoot,’ a growing twig or branch; from 

VWARDH, togrow. o t* 

VERY, true, real, actual. (F., -L.) M. E. wrroi, verrei ; ‘ verny 
chante » true charity, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 389 ; ‘ verre/ man’ « true 
man, id.C.xxii. 153. It first occurs (I think) as verray in An Old. Eng. 

Miscellany, p. 27, 1. 26, in the O. Kentish Sermons (about a. d. 1340). 

- O. F. Viral, later vrai (in Cotgrave vray), true. Cf. Prov. verai, 
true. It answers to a Low Lat. type veraeus ♦, not found ; similarly, 

Scheler notes the Prov. ybriai, drunken, due to a Low Latin ebri- 
aeut*, derivative of ebrius; and compares F. Cambrai, Douai from 
Lat. Cameracum, Duacum. This veracm ♦ is a by-form of Lat. t^erax 
(stem uerac-), truthful, extended from uerus, true (represented in O. F. 
by ver , veir , voir , true). | 3 . The orig. sense of uerus is * credible.’ 

V WAR. to believe, prob. identical with 4/ WAR. to choose. Cf. 

Zend var. to believe (Fick, i. 3ii), Russ. vi>ra, faith, belief, vierite, to 
believe, G. wahr, true ; also Lat. iteUe, to will, choose, G. wahl, 
choice. Der. very^ adv., as in * very wel,* i. e. truly well, Sir T. More, 

Works, p. 108 (R.) ; veri-ly^ adv., M. E. verraily^ veraily^ Chaucer, C. 

T. 1359®* Also (from Lat. uerus) veri^fy^ veri^aimilart veri-ty^ ver-ac- 
ions; ver^dict; a-ver. 

Vi^ICIiE, a small tumour, bladder -like cell. (L.) Phillips, ed. 

1 706, has ; ‘ Vesiculot a vesicle^ or little bladder.* Englished from 
Lat. uesicula, a little bladder ; dimin. of uesicn, a bladder. Allied to 
Skt. vasli, the bladder. Der. vesicul-art adj. ; also vesiV-aZ-ion, the 
raising of blisters on the skin. 

VESPER, the evening star ; the evening ; pi. vespers, even-song. 

(L.) In the ecclesiastical sense, the word does not seem to be old, 
as the E. name for the service was eve-song or even-song. Vespers 
occurs in Bp. Taylor, vol. ii. ser. 7 (R.) ; and see the Index to Parker 
Soc. Publications. But we already find vesper, in the sense of evening- 
star, in Gower, C. A. ii, 109, 1 . 13. — Lat. uesper^ the evening-star, the 
evening ; cf. uespera, even-tide. Hence O. F. vespre (F. vepre), * the 
evening,* Cot., and vespres, * even-song,’ id. + Gk. tavepos^ adj. and 
sb„ evening, tavtpos Aariipt the evening-star ; leriripa, even-tide. + 

Lithuan. wdharas, evening. + Russ. vecher\ evening. p. All from 
an Aryan form was-Jtaras (Curtiu.s, i. 471) ; allied to Skt. vasati, night ; 
perhaps from WAS, to dwell ; see West. 

VESSEIj, a utensil for holding liquids, &c., a ship. (F.,— L.) 

M. E. vessel, Chaucer, C. T. 5682. 0 . F. vaissel, veissel, vessel, a ves- 

sel, a ship (Burguy) ; later vaisseau, * a vessel, of what kind soever ; * 

Cot. *■ Lat. unscellum, a small vase or um ; dimin. of «a«, a vase, 
whence also the dimin. uasculum ; see Vascular, Vase. 

VEST, a garment, waistcoat. (L.) In Milton, P. L. xi. 241. «« 

Lat. uestis, a garment; lit. a cloth or covering. Formed (with 
Aryan suffix -ta) from -^WAS, to cover over, clothe, protect ; cf. Skt. 
vas, to put on (clothes), Gk. ev-wpt 1 clothe, 

clothing, Goth, gawasjan, to clothe, wasti, clothes ; Curtius, i. 470. 

Der. vest, vb., formerly used in such phrases as to vest one with 
supreme power, and (less properly) to vest supreme power in one ; see 
Phillips, ed. 1 706 ; hence vest-ed, fully possessed. And see vest-ment, 
vest-ry, vest-ure. Also di-vest, in-vest, tra-vesty. 

VESTAIi, chaste, pure. (F.,-L.) As adj. in Shak. Romeo, iii. 

3. 38 ; as sb., a Vestal virgin, priestess of Vesta, Antony, iii. 12. 31, 

— F. vestal, a Vestal virgin ; see Cotgrave. — Lat. Uestalis, belonging 
to a Vestal, also (for Uestalis uirgo), a priestess of Vesta. — Lat. 

Uesta, a Roman goddess; goddess of fire and of purity (fiom the 
purifying effects of fire). + Gk. 'EerWa, daughter of Chronos and 
Khea, goddess of the domestic hearth.— V WAS, to shine, burn ; cf. 

Skt. vdsara, day, ush, to shine ; see Ea 49 t. Curtius, i. 496. 

vestibule, a porch. (L.) In Swinburne, Travels in Spain, 

L 216. Phillips has only the Lat. form vestibulum. Englished from 
t vestibulum, a fore-couit, entrance- court, entrance. Lit. ‘that 
which is separated from the abode.* — Lat. ue-, separated from, apart 
from ; and stabtdum, an abode (which becomes -stibulum in com- 
position, as in naustibulum, lit. a place for a ship, but applied to 
denote a vessel shaped like a ship). 3 . The ^t. ue- is prob. 
connected with duo, two; as the Skt. vi-, apart, certainly is with Skt, 
dvi, tw o. For stabulum, see Stable. 

VESTIQE, a foot-print, a trace. (F.,— L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 

1674. — F. vestige, ‘a step, foot-step, track, trace;* Cot.— Lat. 
uestigium, a foot-step, track. p. The most likely explanation of 
this difficult word is perhaps ‘ a separate stepping,* with reference to 
the double track left from the pair of feet, each mark being regularly 
separated from the other. This would derive it from ue-, apart ; and 
-stigium*, a going, marching, walk, from a base stig- allied to Gk. 
orSx^tv, to go, march, from the VSTIGH, to climb, stride. See 
Vestibule and Stile (i)» 


pi. vestimenz, Ancren lUwle, p. 418. This form occurs as late as in 
Spenser, F.Q. iii. 13. 29; whilst the Prompt. Parv. has both vest-^ 
ment and vestymente, — U. F. vestiment *, vestement, * a vestment,' Cot. 
(Mod. F. vitement), •m'Lat, uestimentum, a garment. — Lat. uesti-re^ to 
c lothe —Lat. uesti-, crude form of uestis ; see Vest. 

VESTRY, a place for keeping vestments. (F.,— L.) M.E. 

Prompt. Parv. Slightly altered from O. F. vesiiaire, ‘the 
vestry in a church ; ’ Cot. — Lat. uestiarium, a wardrobe ; orig. neut. 
of uestiarius, adj., belonging to a vest.— Lat. uesti-, aude form of 
uestis ; see Vest. 

VESTURE, dress, a robe. (F.,— L.) In P. Plowman, B. i. 23, 

— O. F. vesture, ‘a clothing, arraying;* Cot. — Low Lat. uestitura, 
clothing. — Lat. uest/t-us, pp. of uestire, to clothe. — Lat. uesti-, crude 
f orm oi uestis ; see Vest. Cf. E. in-vestiture. 

VETCH, a genus of plants. (F.,— L.) The same as /re*; pi. 
fitches, Isaiah xxviii. 25. Ezek. iv. 9 (A.V.). In the earlier of Wyclifs 
versions of Isaiah xxviii. 25, the word is written ficche, and in the 
later fetchis, ^ret {Alvearie) gives: * Fitches, Vicia . . Plin. Btniov ; 
A vinciendo, vt Varroni placet ;* Bible Word-book, ed. Eastwood and 
Wright, For the variation of the initial letter, eS. fane and vane, fat 
and vat, E. verse with A.S./m; the variation is dialectal, and in the 
present case the right form is that with initial v. The correct M. E. 
spelling would be veche \ we actually find ‘Hec uicia, Anglice/<?cAe* 
in Wright’s Gloss, i. 201, col. 3, in a vocabulary strongly marked by 
Northern forms; feche being the Northern form corresponding to the 
Southern vwAe. — O. F. veche, vesse, later vesce', of these ionns, the 
older ones are given by Palsgrave, who has: *Fetche, a lytell pease, 
uesse, ueche, lentille ; * whilst Cotgrave has : * Vesce, the pulse called 
fitch or vitch.’-Lat. uicia, a vetch. p. As the vetch has tendrils, 
Varro’s derivation is to be accepted; viz. from the base WIK, to 
bind, as appearing in uincire, to bind, uinca, a plant (orig. a climbing 
one) ; and still more clearly in 4/ WI, to wind, whence Lat. ui-iis, 
a vine, ui-men, a pliant twig. See Withy. 

VETERAH, experienced, long exercised in military life. (L.) 
In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. ueteranus, old, veteran, ex- 
perienced; as sb., a veteran. — Lat. ueter-, stem of uetus, old, aged ; 
lit. ‘advanced in years.’ p. From the base WAT-AS, WET- AS, 
a year; cf. Gk. tros a year, Skt. vaisa, a year; also 

Lithuan. wetuszas, old, Russ, vetkhie, old, veishate, to grow old. 
F'ick, i. 765. See Veal. Der. veteran, sb. From the same base 
are veter-in-ar-y, in-veter-ate, veal, wether, 

VETERINARY, pertaining to the art of treating diseases of 
domestic animals. (L.) * Veterinarian, he that lets horses or mules 

to hire, a hackney-man, also a horse-leech or farrier;’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1 074. Sir T. Browne has veterinarian as a sb., Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c, 2, § i. — Lat. ueterinarius, of or belonging to beasts 
of burden; as sb., a cattle-doctor. — Lat. ueierinus, belonging to 
beasts of burden ; pi. ueterin<B (sc. bestice), beasts of burden. p. The 
Lat. ueterina probably meant, originally, an animal at least a year 
old, one that had passed its first year, from the same base (WETAS, 
a year) as occurs in uetus (gen. ueter-is), old; see Veteran and 
Veal. And see Wether. Der. veterinari-an, as above. 

VETO, a prohibition. (L.) Not in Todd’s Johnson.— Lat. veto, 
I forbid ; hence the saying of ‘ I forbid,* i.e. a prohibition. p. The 
ojig. sense of uetare is ‘to leave in the old state,’ hence to vote 
against change ; allied to uetus, old ; cf. E. inveterate. Der. veto, verb. 
VEX, to harass, torment, irritate. (F., — L.) M.E. Prompt, 
Parv. — F, vexer, ‘ to vex ;’ Cot.— Lat. uexare, to vex, lit. to keep on 
carrying or moving a thing about; an intensive form of uehere, to 
carry (pt. t. uex-t). See Vehicle. Der. vex-at-ion, from F. vexation, 
‘vexation,’ Cot., from Lat. acc, uexationem\ vex-al-i-ous, ve^i-at-i- 
ous-ly, -ness. 

VXADUCT, a road or railway carried across a valley or river. 
(L.) Not in Todd’s Jolmson, Englished from Lat. uia ducta, a way 
conducted across^ from Lat. «ia, a way, and ducta, fern, of ductus, 
pp. of ducere, to lead, conduct ; see Duct, Duke. p. Lat. uia 
was formerly written uea, and is most likely put for ueha *, answer- 
ing to Skt. vaha, a road, a way, from vah, to carry — Lat. uehere. It 
is also cognate with E. Way ; Fick, iii. 282. V^AGH, to carry ; 
see Vehicle, nr It is remarkable that Fick should also give (i. 782) 
an unsatisfactory etymology connecting uia with Skt. vl, to go. Der. 
uiaticum, a doublet of voyage, q.y.; also con-vey, con-voy, de-vi-ate, 
de-vi-ous, en-voy, im-per-vi-ous, in-voice, ob-vi^ate, ob-vi-ous, per-^i-ous, 
pre-vi-ous, tri-vi-al. 

VIAIi, PHIAIi, a small glass vessel or bottle. (F^-K.-Gk,*) 
Phial is a pedantic spelling ; the spelling vial is historically more 
correct, as we took the word from French ; a still better spelli^ 
would be viol, *Vyole, a glasse, fiioZe;* Palsgrave. M,!l^ 
v%ole\ pi, vio/w, Wyclif, Rev. v, 8, where the A.V. has vio/s. 
^viQU,fiQU,fi 6 lU (for which forms see Palsgrave above), later phiolt. 
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* ft violl. ft small glass bottle Cot. Mod. F.>Z».-Lat. phiaia, a* A.AjWg. wir. Fi^, i. 783.^ Dor. wrtori-oira (Pals^ve\ from F. 

saucer, a shallow drinking-vessel (,the form of which must have been ' *' ‘ 

altered'). — Gk. a shallow cup or bowl. Root unknown. 

VIAND, food, provision. (F,,— L.) Usually in pi. wawrfs. (F*,— 

L. ) ‘Deintie viande;' Sir T. More, Works, p. 6 (R.) — F. yiande^ 

‘ meat, food, substance ; * Cot. The sainit as Ital. vivanda, victuals, 
food, eatables.— Lat. uiutnda, neut pi., things to live on, provisions; 
considered as a fern, sing., by a change common in Low Latin. « 

Lat. uiuendvs^ fut. pass, of uiutrt^ to live ; see Victuals. 

VIBRATE, to swing, move backwards and forwards. (L.) 

Phillips, cd. 1706, has vibration; the verb is perhaps a little later,— 

Lat. uibratust pp. otuibrare^ to shake, swing, brandish. — ^WIP, to 
shake, agitate ; cf. Skt. vip^ to throw, Icel. veifa, to vibrate, wave. 

See W ai V6. Der. vibrat-ion^ vibrat-or-y. 

VICAR, lit. a deputy; the incumbent of a benefice. (F.,— L.) 

M. E. vicar t a deputy, Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 379 ; also weary, a 
vicar, id. C.T. 17333.-F. vicaire, ‘ a vicar, or vice-gerent, also the 
tenant or incumbent who, in the right of a corporation or church, is 
to pay duties, or do services, unto the lord of the land ;* Cot. — Lat. 

Mcariuntt acc. of uiearius, a substitute, deputy ; orig. an adj., sub- 
stituted, deputed, said of one who supplies the turn or place of 
another. — Lat. wc-.stem of uicis (gen.), a turn, change, succession.— 

WIK, to yield, give way; hence to succeed in another’s turn; cf. 

Gk. tU‘€iv, to yield, G. wech-sel, a turn. Fick, i. 784. Der. vicar-age^ 
spelt vycrage in Palsgrave (prob. a misprint for vycarage) ; vicar-i-al ; 
viear-i^atit sb., from F. vicariate ‘ a vicarsliip,’ Cot. Also vicar-i-ous, 

Englished from Lat. uiearius, substituted, delegated, vicarious (as 
above) ; vicar-i^ous-ly. And see vice-gerent, vic-iss-i-tude, 

VICE (1). a blemish, fault, depravity. (F., — L.) M.E. wVe, vyee, 

Rob. of Glouc., p. 195, 1 . 7. — F. vice, ‘a vice, fault;' Cot. — Lat. 
uitium, a vice, fault. Root unccitain. Der. vici-ous, from F. viceux, 

* vicious,* Cot., from I..at. vitio&us, faulty ; vici-ous-ly ; vici-ous-nesSf 
spelt tyciovsnesse in Palsgrave : vUi-ate, spelt viciate in Cot. (to trans- 
late F. vieier), from l.at. uitiait/s, pp. of uitiare, to injure ; viti-at-ion, 

VICE (2), an instrument, tightened by a screw, for holding any- 
thing firmly. (F., — L.) M. K. vice, vyce, in Wyclif, 3 Kings, vi. 8, 
where it means ‘ a winding-stair,’ (see the A. V.), the orig. sense being 

* a sciew.* A vice is so called because tightened by a .^creu/. — F. vis, 

* the vice, or spindle of a presse, also a winding-staire ;* Cot. O. F. 

viz ; Burguy. — Lat. uitis, a vine, bryony, the lit. sense being ‘ that 
which winds or twines ; ’ hence the O. F. viz ( *= vits), where the 
suffixed s represents the termination -is of the Lat. nom. — to 

wind, bind, or twine about ; cf. K. withe, withy, hat.ui-men, a pliant 
twig. See. Cf. Ital. vite, * the vine, also a vice or a scruc,* Flono. 

VICE-GERENT, having delegated authority, acting in place of 
another. (F., — L.) In Shak. L. L. L. i. i . 2 2 2. — F. vicegerent, * a vice- 
gerent, or deputy ; * Cot. — Lat. nice, in place of ; and gerent-, stem of 
pres. part, of gerere, to carry on, perform, conduct, act, rule. Here 
vice is the abl.from the gen. wets, a turn, change, stead (the nom. not 
being used) ; see Vicar. For gerere, see Gesture. ^ With the 
same prefix vice- (F. vice, Lat. nice, in place of) we have vice-admiral, 
vice-chancellor ; also vice-roy. Temp. iii. 2.116, where roy = F. roi, Lat. 
r egen t, acc. of rex, a king ; vice-regal ; and see vis-count, 

VICINAGE, neighbourhood. (F., — L.) Vicinage is a pedantic 
spelling of voisinage, due to an attempt to reduce the F. word to a 
Lat. spelling; both forms are given in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Bp. 

Taylor has the spelling vohinage more than once, in Episcopacy 
Asserted, § 21 (R.), and Rule of Conscience, b. i. c. 4 (R.') — F. voisin- 
age, ‘ neighbourhood ; * Cot. — F. voisin, ‘ neighbouring,* id. — Lat. 
uicinum, acc. of uicinus, neighbouring, near, lit. belonging to the same 
street. —Lat. uic-us, a village, street (whence the A. S. wic, E. wick, a 
town, is borrowed). +Gk. otko*, a house, dwelling-place. + Russ, vese, 
avillage.-^Skt. ve^a,a house, entrance. — ^ WIK, to come to, enter, 
enter into ; Skt. vig, to enter. Der. vicin-i-ty, from F. vicinite, * vici- 
nity,* Cot., from Lat. acc. vicinitatem, neighbourhood. Der. (from 


Gk. dtnot\ p ar-is h, par-ochd-al, 

VICISSITUDE, change. (L.) In Bacon, Essay On Vicissitude 
of Things. — Lat. uicissitudo, change. Allied to uicissi-m, by turns ; 
where the suffix -sim may be compared with />as-sim, reces-sim, &c.— 
Lat. uicis (gen.), a change ; see Vicar. 

VICTIM, a living being offered as a sacrifice, one who is perse- 
cuted. (F., — L.) In Dryden. tr. of Virgil, JEi\. xii. 1. 319. — F. vic- 
time (not in Cotgrave). — Lat. uictima, a victim. Root uncertain and 
d ispu ted. Der. vieiim-ise, a coined word. 

VICTOR, a conqueror. (L.) In K. John, ii. 324. — Lat. uictor, a 
conqueror; see below. 

VICTORY, success in a contest (F.,— L.) M.E. wc/ori>. In 
King Alisaunder. 7663. — O. F. victorie (Burguy), later victoire, * vic- 
tory,* Cot. — Lat. victoria, conquest. — Lati/iWoi*, a conouest.- Lat. 
uiet-us, pp, of uincere, to conquer (pt, t, vic-i). — V WIK, to fight ; 


victorieux, Lat. uictoriosus, full of victory ; victor i-ous 4 y. Also (from 
uincere) victor, as above ; vanquish, vinc-ible ; con-vince, con-vict, e-vihee, 
e^ct, in-vin c-ible, pro-vinee, 

VICTUALS, provisions, meat. (F., — L.) The sing, victual is 
little used now, but occurs in Exod. xii. 39 (A. V.). and in Much 
Ado> i. I. 50. The word is grossly misspelt, by a blind pedantry 
which ignores the F. origin ; yet the true orthography is fairly re- 
presented by the pronunciation as vitile, still commonly used by the 
best speakers. M. E. vitaille, Chaucer, C. T. 248. — O. F. viiaille 
(Buiguy), later victuaille (with inserted c, due to pedantry) ; Cot, 
gives * victuailles, victualls,* but Palsgrave has ‘ Vytaile, uitaille, 
uiures ; Vytaylles, mete and drinke, toute maniere de uitailles? — Lat. 
uictualia, neut. pi., provisions, victuals. — Lat. uictualis, belonging to 
nourishment. — Lat. uictu-, crude form of uictus, food, nourishment ; 
with suffix -alts. — hat, uict us, pp.of uiuere, to live; allied to uiuus, 
living.— ^GIW, to live ; cf. Skt.^’fv, to live, Gk. ^i-os, life. lims. jite, 
to live ; and see Quick. Fick, i. 571. 'Der. victual, verb. As You 
Like It, v. 4. 198 ; victuall-er, spelt vytailer in Palsgrave. Also (from 
the same root) vi-and, vi-tal, viv-ac-i-tms, viv-id, viv-i-fy, vivi-par-ous, 
vivisection; con-vivi-al, re-vive, sur-vive; also bio-graphy, bio-logy; 
quick ; viper, wyvern. 

VIDELICET, namely. (L.) In Mids. Nt. iDr. v. 330. In old 
MSS. and books, the abbreviation for Lat. -et (final) closely resem- 
bled a z. Hence the abbreviation viz, — viet., short for videlicet. — 
Lat. videlicet, put for uidere licet (like scilicet * scire licet), it is easy to 
see, it is manifest, hence plainly, to wit, namely. — Lat. uidere, to see ; 
and licet, it is allowable, hence, it is easy. See Vision and 
License. 

VIDETTE, another spelling of Vedette, q. v. 

VIE, to contend, strive for superiority. (F., — L.) M. E. vien, a 
contracted form of envien, due to the loss of the initial syllable, 
as in story for history, fetice for defence, &c. In Chaucer, Death of 
Blaunche, 1 . 1 73, we have : ‘ To vye who might slepe best,* ed.Thynne 
(1332), and so also in the Tanner MS. 346; but MS. Fairfax 16 has: ‘ 7 'o 
envye who myght slepe best,’ where 2 'o envye «= Tenvye in pronunciation, 
just as Chaucer has tabiden « to abiden, &c. p. This M.E. envien is quite 
a different word from envien, to envy ; it is really a doublet of invite, 
and is a term formerly used in gambling. — O. F. ‘ envier (an ieu), to 
vie ; * Cot. — Lat. inuitare, to invite ; see Invite. 7. This is proved 
by the Span, and Ital. forms ; cf. Span, envidar, ‘among gamesters, to 
invite or to open the game by staking a certain sum,’ Neuman ; Ital. 
inuitare {al giuoco), * to vie or to reuie at any game, to drop vie ; in- 
vito, a vie at play, a vie at any game ; also, an inviting, proffer, or 
bidding ; * Florio. See plentiful examples of vie, to wager, and vie, 
sb., a wager, in Nares ; and remember that the true sense of with is 
against, as in withstand,Jight with, &c., so that to vie with « to stake 
against, wager against, which fully explains the word. Much more 
might be added ; Scheler’s excellent explanation of F. U Venvi is 
strictly to the point ; so also Wedgwood’s remarks on E. vie. In par- 
ticular, the latter shews that the O. F. envier also meant * to invite,” 
and he adds ; ‘ Prom the verb was formed the adv. expression d Venvi, 
E. a-vie, as if for a wager : “ They that write of these toads strive a-vie 
who shal write most wonders of them,” Holland, tr. of Pliny; [b. 
xxxii. c. 5.]’ Doublet, invite. 

VIEW, a sight, reach of the sight, a scene, mental survey. (F., — 
L.) Very common in Shak. ; see Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 144, iii. 2. 377, 
&c. Levins has the verb to vewe. — P'. veu'e, * the sense, act, or instru- 
ment of seeing, the eyes, a glance, a view, look, sight,’ &c, ; Cot. 
Properly the lem. of veu, ‘ viewed, seen,* pp. of veoir (mod. P*. voir), 
‘ to view, see ; * id. — Lat. uidere, to see ; see Vision. Der. view, 
verb ; view-ir ; re-view ; vietv-less, invisible, Meas. for Meas. iii. 1. 124. 
VIGIL, the eve before a feast or fast-day. (F., — L.) Lit. *a 
watching ; ’ so named because orig. kept by watching through the 
night. M. E. vigile, Ancren Riwle, p. 41 2, 1 . 23 ; Chaucer, C. T. 379^ 

— F. vigile, ‘ a vigile, the eve of a holy or solemn day ; * Cot. — Lat. 
vigilia, a watch, watching. — Lat. vigil, awake, lively, vigilant, 
watchful. — Lat. uigere, to be lively or vigorous, flourish, thrive. — 

WAG. to be strong, to wake ; see Vegetable. Der. vigil-ant, 
1 Hen, IV, iv. 3. 64, from F. vigilant, * vigilant,* Cot., from Lat. vigi- 
lant-, stem of pres. part, of uigilare, to watch ; vigil-ance. Temp. iii. 3. 
16, from F. vigilance, ‘ vigilancy/ Cot., from Lat. uigilantia. From 
the same root are veg-etaUe, vig-our, in-vig-or-aie, ved-ette (for vel-etie), 
r ^yei lU, sur-veill-ance ; also wake, watch, wait ; eke, wax, See. 
VIGNETTE, a small engraving with ornamented borders. (F., 

— L.) So called because orig. applied ta ornamented borders in 
which vine-leaves and tendrils were freely introduced. In the editioh 
of Cotgrave*s Diet, published in 1660, the English Index iby Sher- 
wood) has a title-page with such a border, in which two pillars are 
represented on each side, wreathed witb vines bearing leaves, tendrils, 


whence iXso Goth, tveigan, weihan (pp. wigans), to strive, contend ; 9 and .bunches of grapes. -F. vignette, ‘a little vine ; vignettes, vignet% 
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branches, or branchlike borders or flourishes, in painting; or in^A^The fact is therefore that the Indo^Germans had indeed a common 
gravery ;* Cot. Dimin. of F. a vine ; see Vine. root for the idea of winding, twining, and hence derived the names 

VIGOUB, vital strength, force, energy. (F..-L.) M.E.vfg'oar; of various pliant twining plants, but that it is only among the 
spelt vigor, King Alisaunder, 1. 1431. — O. F. vigwr, vigor, later Grxeco-Italians that we find a common name for the grape and its 
vigueur, ‘vigor;* Cot. — Lat. uigonm, acc. of vigor, liveliness, acti« juice. The Northern names (Goth, wein, &c.) are undoubtedly to be 
vity, force. - Lat. tugere, to be lively or vigorous ; see Vigilant, regarded (with Jac. Grimm, Gramm, iii. ^^66) as borrowed.* See the 
Dor. vigor-ovs, spelt vygorotise in Palsgrave, from F. vigovrev*, ‘ vi- whole passage. To which we may add that the Lat. uinum also 

gorous,’ Cot. ; vi>or-oMs-iy, vigor-ows-«tss. means ‘grapes,’ and the E. vine-yard A. S. wfu-gwrif* wine-yard, 

^ VTSlIINQ, a Northern pirate. (Scand.) The form wieing occurs which identified wine with the vine itself. Der. vi«e-rfress-fr; vin-er-y^ 
in A. S., but the word is borrowed from Scandinavian. — Icel.v^L'ngr, occurring in ‘ the vynery of Kamer,’ in Fabyan’s Chronicle, John of 
a freebooter, rover, pirate, used in the Icel. Sagas esp. of the bands France, an. 8 (ed. Ellis, p. 51 1), a word coined on the model of 
of Scand. warriors who, during the 9th and loth centuries, harried butt er-y, pant-ry, hrew-er-y ; vine yard, A. S. win-geard^ Matt. xx. l ; 
the British Isles and Normandy, The lit. sense is ‘a creek-dweller,* vin-oust a late word, from Lat. uinosus^ belonging to wine. Also 
one of the men who haunted the bays, creeks, and fjords. — Icel. vik, vin-egar, vm-^ag«, vm 7-«er, which see below. From the same root 
a creek, inlet, bay; with suffix -i/igr* (A. S. -i;ig) in the sense of • son are withe or withy ^ wine^ ferrule^ periwinhle (i), veer^ vinculum. 
of* or belonging to. So also Swed. vik, Dan. v/g, a creek. cove. The VINBGAR, an acid liquor made from fermented liquors. (F.,— 
orig. sense of vik is ‘abend’ or ‘recess.* — Icel. v%a (strong verb, L.) M.E. vinegre. vynegre^ Wyclif, Mark, xv. 36. Lit. ‘sour 
pt. t. veyk^ veik), to turn, veer, trend, recede ; Swed. vika^ to give way, wine.*— F. vinaigrf, * vineger ; * Cot. — F. vm, wine ; and aigre, sharp, 
recede; Dan. vigtf. See Weak. sour; se e Vin e or Wine, and Eager. 

VILE, abject, base, worthless, wicked. (F., — L.^ M.E. vi7, Rob. VINBWJBD, mouldy. (E.) In mod. edd. of Shak. Troil. ii. i. 
of Glouc. p. 4^8,1. 16. — F. vi7 (fern, vi/^), ‘vile, abject, base, low, 15. we generally find vinewetfst, where the folios have whinid'st. 
meane, . . good cheape, of small price;’ Cot, — Lat. uilem^ acc. of Minsheu, ed. 1627, has finewed^ as equivalent to ‘mustie;’ and also 
uilist of small price, cheap, worthless, base, vile. Root uncertain, the sb. vinewedness; ana see vinewedtJifiewedf/eHowed in Cfi 

Der. vile-ly^ vile-ness; vil-i-/y, a coined woni, to account vile, defame, prov. FI vinewed (West), Malliwell. The form Jinnved answers to the 
properly to make vile, as in Milton, P. L. xi. 516; vil-i-fi-er, vil-i- pp. of A. S.^negian,/ynegian, to become mouldy or musty, occurring 
Jic-at-ion. in the Canons of A^lfric, § 36 ; in Thorpe, Ancient I.aws, ii. 360, 1. 7. 

VILIjA, a country residence or seat, a house. (L.) In Dryden, tr. It is a verb formed from an adj.^/iig or fynig. mouldy, occurring in 

of Lucretius, b. iii. 1. 283. — Lat. wi7/a, a farm-house ; lit. ‘a small vil- the same passage. We also find the \t\.finie (lor finige) in Josh. ix. 5, 
lage.* Dimin. of views, a village; whence uie-vla=s:tdcda^uilla. See where it is used of mouldy loaves. Ettmiiller refers it to the form 
Vicinage. Der. vilUage. Chaucer, C. T. 12621, from F. vi7/<2gfi, ‘ a fynig, as if allied to Icel./iii, rottenness, which does not account for 
village,* Cot., from Lat. adj. uillaticus, belonging to a villa ; villag-er, the n. The right form seems to befenig or Jinig (as in I^eo), answer- 
Jul. Cflcsar, i. 2. 172 ; vi7/ag-er-y, a collection of villages, M ids. Nt. Dr. ing to M.E. fenny, used in the sense of dirty, vile, in Allit. Poems, 
li. I. 35. And see vi7/-fli«. ed. Morris, B. 1113; so disc fenny, i.e. musty, dirty, in Sandys’ 

VILLAIN*, a clownish Or depraved person, a scoundrel. (F.,— L.) Travels, ed. 1632, p. 160, 1. 4. This is nothing but the adj. from 
M.E. vilein, vileyn, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 18, 1. 7. ‘For vilanie A. S. /evn, mire, John. ix. 6, which is the same as mod. E. Fen, q. v. 
inaketh vileine\' Rom. of the Rose, 2181. — O.F'. vilein, ‘servile, Cf. A.^. fenlic, muddy, ililfric’s Homilies, ii. 242,1. 30. ^ The 

base, vile ; ’ Cot. He also gives vilain, ‘ a villaine, slave, bondman, form vinewed can only be made from the pp. of the verb, not from the 
servile tenant.’ — Low Lat. uillanus, a farm-servant, serf; the degrada- adj., as Nares wrongly imagined. 

tion by which it passed into a term of reproach is well stated by VINTAGE, the gathering or produce of grapes, time of grape- 
Cotgrave, who further explains vilain as meaning ‘a farmer, yeoman, gathering. (F., — L.) ‘ Tyll they had inned j gathered in] all their 

churle, carle, boore, clown, knave, rascall, varlet, filthie fellow.'— come and vyntage;* Berners, tr. of F'roissart, vol. ii. c. 22 (R.) 
Lat. uilla, a farm; see Villa. Der. villain-ous, Merry Wives, ii. 2. Vintage is a corruption of M.E. Wyclif, Levit. xxv. 5, or 

308 ; villain-om-ly ; also villain-y, M. E. vilanie, Chaucer, C. T. 70, vendage, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 367, which was also pronounced as 
Ancren Riwle, p. 216, from O. F'. vilenie (or vilanie), ‘ villainy,* Cot. ventage, as shewn by the various readings in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 414. 

VINCIBLE, that can be conquered. (L.) Rare. In Bp. Taylor, And again, M.E. vendage is for vendange, the unfamiliar ending -ange 
Of Repentance, c. 3. § 3 (R.'l — Lat. uincihilis, easily overcome.- being turned into the common suffix -age', it is clear that the word 
I.at. vi/iirertf, to conquer ; see Victor. Dot. vincibil-i-ty ; in-vincible, was confused with vint-ner, vint-ry; see Vintner. — F. vendange 

VINCULUM, a link. (L.) Modem; chiefly used as a math, (also vendenge in Cotgrave), ‘a vintage;* Cot. — Lat. uindemia, a 
term. — Lat. uinculum, a bond, fetter, link. — Lat. uincire, to bind, vintage. — Lat. uin-um, (1) wine, (2) grapes; and dem-ere, to take 
fetter. A nasalised form from the base WIK, to bind, extension of away; so that uin-demia^a taking awav of grapts, grape-gathering. 

WI, to bind, twine ; see Vine, Withy. p. For Lat. uinum, see Vine, Wine. The Lat. demere is for de-imere, 

VINDICATE, to lay claim to, defend, maintain by force. (L.) to take away ; from de, prep., off, away, and etnere, to take ; see 
In Milton, P. R. ii. 47. — Lat. uindicatus, pp. of uindicare, to lay legal De- and Redeem. 

claim to, arrogate, avenge. — Lat. uindic-, stem of uindex, a claimant, VINTNER, a wine-dealer, t,avern-keeper. (F"., — L.) ‘ Vynte- 

maintainer. Orig. ‘one who expresses a desire ’ or slates a claim.— nere, Vinarius;* Prompt. Parv. Thus vintner is short for vintener; 
Lat. vin-, i. e. a desire or wish, allied to uen-ia, favour, permission, and again, vintener is an altered form of vineter or viniter, which is 
from v'WAN, to wish (see Venerate) ; and the base DIK, to the older form. It occurs, spelt viniter, in Rob. of (Jlouc., p. 542, in 
shew, appearing in dic-are, to appoint, dicere, to say, and in the a passage where we also find viniterie, now shortened to viniry, and 
suffix -rfex as seen in iWfx (see Indicate). Der. i/m'/ica/-or, wWic- occurring as the name of a house in London (Slow, Survey of 
able, vindic-at-ion ; vindic-at-ive, i.e. vindictive, Troil. iv. 5. 107; London, ed, Thoms, p. 90). — F. vxiiefi’er, * a vintner, taverner, wine- 
vindic-at-or-y ; and s ee vindic tive, vengeance. seller; * Cot. — Low Lat. vinetarius, a wine-seller (occurring a.d. 1226). 

VINDICTIVE, revengeful. (F., — L.) Vindictive is merely a Really derived from Lat. uinetum, a vineyard, but used with the 
shortened form of vindicative, obviously due to confusion with the sense of Lat. uinarius, a wineseller. — Lat. umum, wine; see Vine or 
related Lat. uindicta, revenge. Bp. Taylor, in his Rule of Conscience, Wine. 

b. iii. c. 3, speaks of * vindicative justice,* but in the same work, b. ii. VIOL, a kind of fiddle, a musical instrument. (F., — L.) In Shak. 

c. 2, of ‘ vmi/iciive justice ; * if Richardson’s quotations be correct. Rich. II, i. 3, i62,’^,F. i;io/« (also vio/Zc), ‘a (musical) violl, or violin ;* 

Shak, has vindicative— vindictive, Troil. iv. 5. 107. — F\ vindicatif. Cot. Cf, Ital„ Span., and Port, vio/a, Prov. wo/a. wwfii (Dies). Dies 
‘ vindicative, revenging,* Cot. F^'ormed with suffix -i/(=«Lat. -iuui) takes the Prov. viula (a trisyllabic word) to be the oldest form, 
from uindicat-vs, pp. of uindicare, (i) to claim, (2) to avenge; see derived from Low Lat. vitula, vidula, a viol, which was first trans- 
Vindicate. Der. vindictive-ly, -ness. posed into the form viutla ♦, viudla *, cf. I*rov. veuza from Lat. uidua, 

VINE, the plant from which wine is made. (F.,— L.) M.E. /enne from Lat. tenuis), and then became viulla*, viula, viola. *Vidu- 
viiftf, t/yae; Wyclif, John, XV. i.-F. wgnip,* a vine;’ Cot. — Lat. f/mra, latores dicuntur a vidula, Galilee wV/tf;* John de Garlande, in 
a vineyard, which in late Lat, seems to have taken the sense of Wright’s Voc. i, 137, 1. 4 from bottom. Diez also remarks that it- 
‘ vine,* for which the true Lat. word is uitis. Uinea is properly the was sometimes called uitula iocosa, the merry viol ; and he derives it 
fern, of adj. uineus, of or belonging to wine. — Lat. uinum, wine.+ Gk. from Lat. uiiulari, to celebrate a festival, keep holiday. ^ p. The 
oTvos, wine ; allied to otvij, the vine, olv&s, the vine, grape, wine. Cf. Lat. uitulari prob. meant orig. to sacrifice a calf ; it is plainly formed 
Lat. t«7is, the vine. — ^^WI, to twine ; as seen in Lat. uiere, to twist from Lat. uitulus, a calf; see Voal. y. The A.S.fi<)el, O. H.G. 
together, ui-men, a pliant twig, ui-tis, the vine, &c., F'ick, i. 782. Jidula, E. fiddle appear to be borrowed from Low Lat. uitula ; see 
And see Curtius, i. 487, who notes that the Gk. words were used ‘by Fiddle, which is thus seen to be a doublet. Der. viol-in, Spenser, 
no means exclusively of the drink, but just as much of the vine. Pott Shep. Kal. April, 1. 103, from Ital. violino, dimin. of violo, a viol; 
veiy appropriately compares the Lithuan. a hop tendril . , . . ^viMn*ist, a player on the violin; viol-on-eeli-o, a bass violin, from 
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VIOLATE. 


VISTA. 


Ital. violoncello^ dimin. of violone, a bass-viol, augmentative form of&i6th century (Littr^), -• Lat. uiruleniusi poisonous, virulent. Lat; 

. Ai— I. -.f 4- j_. -rr? •-- - __ ^ for ttiVo-, crude form of ttiVi/s, slime, poison ; with suffix •/«»/}/«. 

< 4 - Gk. I6s (for Ftadt), poison, -f Skt. WaAo, poison. p. From the 
Aryan type WISA, poison ; Kick, i. ysf). Der. virvUnUly ; virulence^ 
from F. virulence, * stench, ranknesse, poison, 'Cot., from Lat. uirhleniia. 
The sb. virus, borrowed immediately from Latin, is now also in use. 
VISAOFf, the face, mien, look. (F., — L.) M.E. visage. King 
Alisaunder, 5652. — F. visage, ‘the visage, face, look Cot. Formed 
with suffix -age (»Lat. -atieum) from F. vis, * the visage, face,’ Cot, 
— Lat. uisum, acc. of uisus, the vision, sight; whence the sense was 
transferred to that of ‘look* or mien, and finally to that of ‘face;’ 
j>erhaps (as Scheler suggests) under the influence of G, gesicht, the 
face, lit. the sight. — Lat. uisus, pp. of uidere, to see; see Vision. 
Der. visag-ed, as in tripe-vhnged, 2 Hen. IV, v.4. 9. 

VI8AIID, the same as Visor, q.v. 

VISCERA, the entrails. (L.) A medical term.— Lat. viscera, neut. 
pi., the entrails; from nom. sing, uisevs. The orig. sense is that 
which is sticky or clammy ; it is allied to viscum, mistletoe, birdlime ; 
see Viscid. Der. viscer-ul (Blount), e-viscer-ate, 

VISCID, sticky, clammy. [F., — L.) ‘ Viscid, or Viscous, clammy, 

fast as glue;* Blount's Gloss., cd. 1674. — F. viscide, ‘clammy,’ Cot. 
— Lat. uheidus, clammy, like birdlime. — Lat. viscum, the mistletoe, 
also birdlime. Gk. /£(>s. l^ia, mistletoe, the inistlctoe-beiry, from 
which birdlime was made. Root unknown. Der. viscid- i-iy, from 
F. viscidiie, ‘ visciditie,’ Cot. So also visc-ous, from Lat. uucosus, 
clammy ; visc-os-i-ty, from F. viscosite, ‘ viscositie,* Cot. 

VISCOUN'T, a title ; an officer who formerly supplied the place 
of a count or earl. (F., — L.) The s (in the E. word) was not pro- 
nounced ; so that the usual E. spelling was formerly vicounte (pro- 
nounced with I as in F., whence the mod. E. vicount, pronounced with 
f as in modem E.); spelt vicounte in Fabyan, Chron. c. 245. — F. 
vicomte, ‘ a vicount, was at the first the deputy or lieutenant of an 
earle,* &c. ; Got. In the 1 2th century the word w»as spelt vhconte 
(Littr^), a traditional spelling which we still retain, though the s was 
early lost in F., and was probably never sounded in E. The prefix 
was also written vice, as in F. vice^admirall, * a viceadmirall,’ vice- 
conte, ‘ a vicount.* Cot. ; Roquefort notes the O. F. vis-admiral, a vice- 
admiral. See Vicegerent and Count. Der. vheouni-ess, from 

0. F. v/s-, prefix, vice-, and Countess. 

VI8IBX1E, that can be seen. (F., — L.) Spelt vysyble in Palsgrave. 
F. visible, * visible ; ’ Cot. — Lat. visibilis, that may be seen. — Lat. 
visits, pp. of uidere, to see. See Vision. 

VI8IER, the same as Vizier, q.v. 

Vision", sight, a sight, dream. (F., — L.) M.E. visioun, visiun. 
Cursor Mundi, 4454. — F. vision, ‘a vision, sight ; * Cot. — Lat. uisionem, 
acc. of visio, sight. — Lat uisus, pp. of uidere, lo see. 4 * Gk. 15 -fiv (for 
fibeiv), to see, infin. of udov, I saw, a 2ncl aorist form ; whence perfi 
t. oida (I have seen), I know ( «= E. wot). 4- Skt. vid. to know. 4 * Goth. 
witan, to know; A.S. witan. p. All from ^ WID, lo see, know; 
see Wit, verb. Der. vision-ar-y, adj., Dryden, Tyrannick Love, Act 

1. sc. I (R.), a coined word ; also vision-ar-y, sb., one who sees visions, 
or forms impracticable schemes. Also (from Lat. uisus) vis-age, q.v., 
vis-ible, q.v., visor, q.v., vis-it, q.v., vis-ta, q.v., vis-u-al, q.v.; also 
ad-vice, ad-vise, pre-vis-ion, pro-vis-ion, pro-vis-o, pro-visor, re-vise, 
super-vise. Also (from Lat. uidere), en vy, e-vid-ence, in-vid-i ous, juris- 
pr-ud-ence, pro-vide, pro-vid-ent, pr-ud-ent, pur-vey, re-view, sur-vey, 
vide-licet, view, vitreous, vitrify, vitriol. 

VI8IT, lo go to see or inspect, call upon. (F., — L.) M.E. visiten, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 154, 1 8. — F. visiter, ‘ to visit, or go lo see ;* Cot. 
— Lat. wsitare, to go to see, visit; frequentative of uisare, to behold, 
survey, uitensive form of uidere (pp. uisus), to see; see Vision. 
Der. VI5I/, sb. ; visit-at-ion, from ¥. visitation, ‘a visitation, visiting.* 
Cot., from Lat. acc. uisitaiionem ; visit-ant, Milton, P. L. xi. 225, from 
Lat. visitant’, stem of pres. part, of uisitare; visit-or, Timon, i. i. 42 
(put for visitour), from F. visiteur, * a visitor, searcher, overseer,* Cot., 
the tnie Lat. word being uisitator ; visit-or-i-al. 

VI 80 R, VIZOR, VISARD, VIZARD, a mask, part of a 
helmet. (F., — L.) In the forms visard, vizard, the final d is excre- 
scent and unoriginal. It is variously spelt in Shak. Romeo, i. 4. },o, 
L.L.L. V, 2. 242, Macb. iii. 2. 34, &c. M.E. visere; ‘ Vysere, larva/ 
Prompt. Parv. — F. visiere, ‘ the viser, or sight of a helmet ; * Cot. 
Formed from F. vis, the face ; and so called from its protecting the 
face. In the same way, the vizard was named from its covering the 
face; cf. faux visage, ‘a maske, or vizard,* Cot.; lit. a false face. — 
Lat. uisum, acc. of uisus, the sight ; see further under Vision. Der. 
visor-ed; spelt vizard-ed, Merry Wives, iv. 6, 40. 

VISTA, a view or prospect, seen as through an avenue of trees. 
(Ital., — L.) In Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 93.— Ital. vista, ‘the sence 
of sight, seeing, a looke, a prospect, a view Florio. — Ital. vista, 
fern, of visto, seen, one of the forms of the pp. of vedere, to see ; the 
other form being vedvto. mm hat. uidere, to see ; see Vision. 


vhlo. Also bass-viol. Comedy of Errors, iv. 23. Doublet, fiddle. 
VIOLATE, to injure, abuse, profane, ravish. (L.) In Shak. 
L.L.L. i. I. 21.— Lat. uiolatus, pp. of uiolare, to violate. Orig. ‘to 
treat with force ;* formed as if from an adj. uiolns*, due to «!-. crude 
form of uis, force. p. Perhaps allied to Gk. 0ia, force. If so, 
both Lat. uis and Gk. 0ta are due to a base GWI, from ^GJ, to 
overpower, win; cf. Skt. ^ 7 , to overpower, win ; F/ck, i. 570. y. But 
Curtius (i. 486) connects Lat. uis with Gk. ts, strength ; in which 
case the form of the root is e/ WI, to bind. wind. Der. violat-or, 
from Lat. violator', viola-ble, from Lat. uiolabilis; violat-ion, from F. 
violation, ‘a violation,* Cot., from Lat. acc. uiolationem. Also viol-ent, 
q.v.; (from the same root) per-vi-cac-i-ous. 

VIOLEET, vehement, outrageous, very forcible. (F., — L.) In 
Chaucer, C. T. 12801. — F. violent, ‘violent,’ Col. — Lat. uiolentus, 
violent, full of might. Formed with suffix -entus irom an adjectival 
form uiolus*, due to ui-, crude form of uis, strength. Der. violent-ly; 
violence, Chaucer, C, T. 16376, from F. violence, ‘violence,* Cot., 
from Lat. sb. uiolentia. 

VIOLET, a flower ; a light purple colour. (F., — L.) M. E. 
violet, vyolet, Prompt. Parv.; Tie visa, i. 26/. — F. violet, m., also 
violette, fern., ‘a violet; also, violet-colour;’ Cot. Dimin. of F. 
viole, *a gilliflower,’ Cot.; it must also have meant a violet. — Lat. 
uiola, a violet. Formed with dimin. suffix -la from a base uio-, 
cognate with Gk. to-, base of tov (put for fiov), a violet. Der. violet, 
ad)., violet-coloured. 

VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO ; see under Viol. 

VIPER, a poisonous snake. (F., — L.) In Levins, ed. 1570.— 
F. vipere, ‘the serpent called a viper ;* Cot. — Lat. uipera, a viper. Lit. 
the serpent ‘that produces Jiving young;’ Buffon says that the viper 
differs from most other serpents in being much slower, as also in 
excluding its young completely formed, and bringing them forth 
alive. Thus uipera is short for uiiiipara, fern, of uiuiparus, producing 
live young; see Viviparous. Der. viper-ous. Cor. iii. i. 287; 
viper-ine. Blount, from Lat. uiperinus, adj. Doublet, wyvern. 

VIRAGO, a bold, impudent, manlike woman. (L.) In Stany- 
hurst, tr. of Virgil, ./En. b. i, ed. Arber, p. 34, 1 . 2. ‘This [woman] 
schal be clepid virago,* Wyclif, Gen. ii. 33, — Lat. virago, a manlike 
maiden, female warrior ; extended from uira, a woman, fern, of uir, a 
man. See Virile. 

VIRGIN, a maiden. (F., — L.) In early use ; the pi. virgines 
occurs in St. Katharine, 1 . 2342. — O. F. virgine (Burguy). — Lat. 
uirginem, acc. of uirgo, a virgin. Root uncertain (not allied to uir, 
a man, or uirere, to flourish, as the base is uirg-, not uir-). Der. 
virgin-i-ty, M.E. uirginitee, Chaucer, C. T. 5657, from F. virginite, 

* virginity,* Cot., from Lat. acc. virginitatem. Also virgin-ai, spelt 
virginall in Levins, ed. 1570; an old musical instrument, so called 
because played upon by virgins (Blount, Nares), from F. virginal, 

‘ belonging to a virgin,’ Cot., from Lat. adj. uirginalis. Also Virgo 
(Lat. uirgo), the Virgin, a zodiacal sign. 

VIRIDITY, greenness. (L.) Little used ; in Blount’s Gloss,, ed. 
1674, and added to Johnson’s Diet, by Todd, who gives an example 
from Evelyn. Englished from Lat. uiriditas, greenness. — Lat. uiridis, 
green. See Verdant. 

VIRILE, male, masculine, manly. (F.,— L.) In Cotgrave. — F. 
viril, ‘virile, manly;’ Cot — Lat. uirilis, manly. — Lat. uir, a man, a 
hero. 4 " Gk. fjpxs (for fiipois), a hero. 4 " Skt. vira, sb., a hero ; adj., 
strong, heroic. + Zend vira, a hero (Fick, i. 786). 4* Lithuan. wyra^, 
a man. 4* Irish fear, a man. 4 - Goth, wair, a man. 4* A.S. wer, 4- 
O.H.G. wer. p. All from the Aryan type WIRA, a man, hero. 
Root unknown. Der. viril-i-ty (Blount), Irom F. virilite, ‘virility,* 
Cot., from Lat. ncc. uirilitatem, manhood. Also vir-ago, q.v., vir-tue, 
q.v. ; decem-vir, trium-vir. And see hero. 

VIRTUE, excellence, worth, efficacy. (F„ — L.) M. E. vertu, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 340, 1 . 9. — F. vertu, ‘ vertue, goodnesse ; ’ Cot. — Lat. 
mriutem, acc. of uirtus, manly excellence. — Lat. uir, a man; see 
Virile. f The spelling has been changed from vertu to virtue to 
bring it nearer to Latin. Der. virtu-ous, M. E. vertuous, Chaucer. 
C.T. 351, from F.vertuewc, ‘vertuous,* Cot., from Low hat. uirtuosus, 
full of virtue (DucaJige); virtu-ous-ly; virtu-al, having effect, in Bp. 
Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, $ 3 (R.). from F. virtuel (Littr^), as 
if from a Lat. form uirtualis * ; virtu-al ly. Also virtu, a love of the 
fine arts, a late word, borrowed from Ital. virtu (also vertu), shortened 
form of virtute, virtue, excellence, used in the particular sense of 
learning or excellence in a love of the fine arts, from Lat. acc. uirtu- 
tem\ whence virtu-os-o, Evelyn’s Diary, Feb. 27. 1644, from Ital. 
virtuoso, lit. virtuous, learned, esp. a person skilled in the fine arts. 
VTRlTliENT, very active in injuring, spiteful, bitter in animosity. 
(F.,— L.) Lit. poisonous. ‘The seed of dragon is hot and biting, 
and besides of a virulent and stinking smell ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xxiv. c. 16. — F. virulent, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the ,5 



VISUAL. 

VlSITAXi, used in sight or for seeing. (F„«.L.) * VUud, belonging A 
to, or carried by the sight; extending as far as the eye can cany it;^ * 
Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. F. visual^ * visuall,* Cot. — lAt. wsualiMt 
belonging to the sight.-- La t, »»«-, crude form of uitut, the sight; 
with sufi^ •o/ts. — Lat mm, pp. of mden, to see ; see Vildoii. 
VITAL» containing life, essential. (F.. - L.) M. E. vital, Chaucer, 
C.T. S804.—F. vital, ‘vitall;* Cot.— Lat. uitaliSf belonging to life. 
•»Lat uita, life. Apparently short for uiuita* ; allied to uiutre, to 
life ; cf. filoi, life.— 4/ GIW, to live ; see Victual. Dor. vitaUly ; 
vital-i-ty, in Bloimt, Englished from Lat. vitalitas, vital force; vitalise, 
to give life to, a coined word. Also vital s, parts essential to life, coined 
in imitation of Lat. mtalia, parts essential to life, iieut. pi. of uitalis. 
VITIATE, see under Vice. 

VITHEOUS, pertaining to glass, glasslike. (L.) In Ray. O i the 
Creation, pt. ii. §11, where he speaks of * the vitreous huti or * of the 
eye (R.) Englished (by change of ■«» to -ous, as in arduous, &c.) 
from Lat. uitreus (also uitrius), glassy. — Lat. vitre~ (or uitri-), for 
vitro-, crude form of uitrum, glass. p. The i of uitrum is short 

in Horace (Odes, iii. 13. i), but was orig. long, as in Propertius, v. 

8. 37 ; and ui-trum stands for uid-trum *, i.e. an instrument or material 
for seeing with.— Lat. uidere, to see; see Vision. Der. (from Lat. 
uitrum), vitri fy, from F. vitrijier, ‘to turn or make into glasse,’ 
formed as if from a Lat. verb uitrijicare^i hence also vitrijic-at-ed. 
Bacon, New Atlantis, ed. 1631, p. 34 ; vitrific-at-ion. Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5, pt. a ; vitrifi-able; also vitri-ol, q.v. 
VlTRIOIi, the p^ular name of sulphuric acid. (F.,— L.) M.E. 
vitriole, Chaucer, C.T. 16270. — F. vitriol, ‘vitrioll, copperose;* Cot. 
Cf. O. Ital. vitriolo, * vilrioll or coperasse,* Florio. Said to be so 
called from its transparent glassy colour. — Low Lat. uitriolus*, 
answering to Lat. uitreolus, glassy, made of glass. — Lat. uitreus, 
glassy. — Lat. uitrum, glass; see Vitreous. ^ It is not improb- 
able that vitriol was supposed to be made from glass; from the 
popular belief that glass was poisonous ; see Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. ii. c. 5. Ber. vitriol ic. 

VITUPERATION, blame, censure, abuse. (F., — L.) Spelt 
vituperacyon in The Boke of Tulle of Old Age, c. 8 (Caxton); cited 
in the Appendix to Richardson s Diet. Also in Cotgrave. — F. vttu- 
peration, ‘ a vituperation, or dispraising ; * Cot. — Lat. uituperatus, pp. 
of uituperare, to censure, abuse. Tlie orig. sense is ‘ to get ready a 
blemish,* i.e. to find fault. — Lat. uitu-, for mV/-, base of uitium,a 
vice, fault, blemish ; and parare, to get ready, furnish, provide. See 
Vice and Parade. Ber. vituperate, from Lat. pp. uituperatus, used 
by Cot. to translate F. vituperer ; vituperat-ive, -ly. 

VIVACITY, liveliness. (F., - L.) In Cotgrave. — F. vivaciti, 
‘vivacity, liveliness;* Cot. — Lat.mf/ac/fo^(?m,acc. of uiuacitas, natural 
vigour. — Lat. uiuaci-, crxxde form of uiuax, tenacious of life, vigorous. 

— Lat. uiuus, lively ; see Vivid. Ber. (from Lat. uiuaci-), vivaci- 
o us, • ‘ly, -ness. 

VIVID, life-like, having the ^pearance of life, very clear to the 
imagination. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — Lat. uiuidus, ani- 
mated, true to life, lively. — Lat. uiuus, living ; allied to uiuere, to live; 
S ee V i ctual s, and Quick. Ber. vivid ly, -ness. 

VIVIFY, to quicken, endue with life. (F., — L.) Bacon has 
vivijie and vivijication, Nat. Hist. § 696. — F. vivijier, ‘ to quicken ; * 
Cot. — Lat. uiuificare, to vivify, make alive. — Lat. uiui-, for uiuo-, crude 
form of uiuus, living; and -ficare, for facer e, to make ; see Vivid and 
Fac t. Ber. viv^c-at-ion. 

VIVIPAROUS, producing young alive. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. ai, part a. Englished from Lat. uiuiparus, pro- 
ducing living young. — Lat. uiui-, for uiuo-, crude form of uiuus, alive ; 
and parare, to produce, bring forth. See Vivid or Victuals, and 
Parent . Ber. viper, wyvem. 

VIVISECTION, dissection of a living animal. (L.) Modem. 
From vivi-, as seen in Viviparous ; and Section. 

VIXEN, a she-fox, an ill-tempered woman. (E.) Vixen is the 
same as fixen, occurring as a proper name (spelt in the Clergy 

List, 1873. S^lt vixen, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. a. 324. Not found in M. E., 
nor in A. S. The alleged A. S.^xen, given by Somner, is not a cor- 
lect form, and is unauthorised. It is the fern, form of fox ; and by 
fhe ordinarv laws of vowel-change, the fern, form is fyx-en, made by 
changing the vowel from 0 to y, and adding the fern, suffix -en, pre- 
cisely as in A.S. gyd-en, a goddess, from god, a god. The A,S. fyxen 
would become M. "E. fixen, by the usual change from A. S.y to M, E. 
f, as in M. E. biggen (to buy) from A. S. byegan, and in scores of other 
instances. [Verstegan’s iormfoxin is a sheer invention, and only shews 
his ignorance.] The use of vox for fox is common, as in Ancren 
Kiwle, p. ia8,l. 5 ; so also vane ioxfane, and vat tor fat. •\‘G,fuchsin, 
fern, oi fucks, a fox ; similarly formed. The fern, suffix occurs again 
in G. hbniginn, a queen, &c. Cf. l^t. reg-ina, Faust-ina, See, 

VIZ., an abbreviation for Videlicet, q. y. 

VIZARD^ a mask ; see Viior. 
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VIZIER, VI8IER, an oriental minister or councillor of state. 
(Arab.) ‘ The Gran Visiar ; * Howell, Foreign Travel, Appendix ; . 
id. Arber, p. 85.— Arab, wazir, * a vazir, counsellor of state, minister, 
a vicegerent, or lieutenant of a king ; also, a porter ; * Rich. Diet. p. 
164a. The sense of ‘porter* is the orig. one; hence it meant, the 
bearer of the burden of state affairs. — Arab, root wazara, to bear a 
burden, s^port, sustain ; id. p. 1641. Doublet, al-guazil, q. v. 
VOCABLE, a term, word. (F., - L.) * This worde angell is a 
vocable or worde signifying a ministre ;* Udall, on Hebrews, c. i (R.) 
— F. vocable, * a word, a tearm ;* Cot. — Lat. uoeabttlum, an appella- 
tion. designation, nami. — Lat. uoea-re,Xo call. — Lat. uoc-, stem of 
Kox, voice ; see Voioa. Ber. voccM-ar-y, from F. vocdbulaire, 
‘a vocabulary, dictionary, world of words,' Cot., from Low Lat 
uoeabularium* 

VOCAL, belonging to the voice, uttering sound. (F„ — L.) 
‘They'll sing like Memnon's statue, and be vocal Ben Jonson, 
Staple of News, Act iii. sc i (Lickfinger). - F. vocal, * vocall ; ’ Cot. — 
Lat. uoealis, sonorous, vocal. — Lat. uoc-, stem of uox, the voice ; see 
Voice. Ber^ vocal-ise, from F. vocaliser ; Cotgrave has vocalizi, 

‘ vowelled, made a vowel ; ’ voeal-is-at-ion, vocal-ist. 

VOCATION, a calling, occupation. (F., — L.) In Levins, ed. 
1570.— F. vocation, ‘ a vocation,* Cot. — Lat. uocationem, acc. of uocatio, 
a bidding, invitation. — Lat. uocatus, pp. of uocare, to call, bid. — Lat. 
UOC-, stem of wo^e, voice ; see Voice. Der. vocat-ive. Merry Wives, 
iv. I* 53, lit. the calling case, from Lat. uocatiuus, the voc. case, from 
Lat. pp. uoca tus. 

VOCIFERATION, a loud calling, noisy outcry. (F., - L.) 
*0(Vociferacyon;* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 35 (mis- 
printed 25 in ed. X561). — F. vociferation, ‘ vociferation ; * Cot. — Lat. 
uociferationem, acc. of uoeiferatio, a loud outcry.— Lat. uociferatus, pp. 
of uociferare, commonly uoeferari, to lift up the voice ; lit. ‘ to bear 
the voice afar.* — Lat. uoei-, crude form of uox, the voice ; mdfer-re, 
to bear, cognate with E. Bear. See Voice. Der. vociferate, from 
l^p. uociferatus ; vocifer-ous, -ly. 

VOOUB, mode, fashion, practice. (F.,— Ital.,— Teut.) We now 
say to be in vogue, i. e. in fashion. Formerly ue^ue meant sway, 
currency, prevalent use, power, or authority. ‘The predominant 
constellations, which have the vogue ;* Howell, Foreign Travel, sect. 
6 , ed. Arber, p. 34. ‘ Considering these sermons bore so great a vogue 
among the papists ; ’ Strype, Eccl. Mem. i Mary, an. 1553.— F. vogwe, 

‘ vogue, sway, swindge, authority, power ; a cleer passage, as of a 
ship in a broad sea y Cot. p. The orig. sense is ‘ the swaying 
motion of a ship,’ hence its sway, swing, drift, or course ; or else the 
sway or stroke of an oar. It is the verbal sb. of F. voguer, * to saile 
forth, set saile ; ’ Cot. - Ital. voga, ‘ the stroke of an oare in the water 
when one roweth,* Florio ; verbal sb. of vogare, ‘ to rowe in a gallie 
or any bote,* id. (So also Span, boga, the act of rowing ; estar en 
boga, to be in vogue.) Of Teut. origin. — G. wogen, to fluctuate, be in 
motion ; O. H. G. wag6n. — O. H. G. waga, a wave. See Wag. 
i|f Thus the idea of vogue goes back to that of wagging, as exhibited 
in the sw^ing of the sea. 

VOICE, sound from the mouth, utterance, language. (F., — L.) 
The spelling with ce (for s) is adopted to keep the hard sound of 5. 
M. E. 1/0/5, voys. King Alisaunder, 3864. — O. F. vois (Burguy), later voix, 
‘a voice, sound ; * Cot. — Lat. uocem, acc. of uox, a voice. — -^VVAK, 
to resound, speak ; cf. Skt. vach, to speak, whence vackas, speech, 
cognate with Gk. Iiroy, a word. Der. voice, verb, Timon. iv. 3. 81 ; 
voice-less. From. Lat. uox (stem uoc-) we also have voc-al, voc-able, 
voc-at-ion, voci-fer-at-ion, ad-voc-ate, a-voc-at-ion, ad-vow-son, a-vouch, 
eon-voc-at-ion, eon-voke, equi-voe-al, e-voke, in-voc-ate, in-voke, ir-re-voc* 
able, pro-voke, re-voke, uni-voc-al, vouch, vouch-sefe, vow-el. And see 
ep-ic, €ih-o, 

VOID, empty, unoccupied, unsubstantial. (F.,— L.) M.E. voide, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b.ii.pr. 5, 1 . 1316. — O. F. voide (Burguy), 
later vuide, ‘ void, empty,* Cot. Mod. F. vide. — Lat. uiduum, acc. 
of uiduus, deprived, bereft; hence waste, empty. Allied to Skt. 
vidhavd, a widow, "ahd E widmu ; see Widow. Der. void, verb, 
M. E. voiden, to empty, King Alisaunder, 373, from O. F, voider, 
later wider, * to void,’ Cot. Also void-able, void-ance (cf. F. vuidange,. 

* a voidnesse,* Cot.) ; void-ness ; a-void, 

VOLANT, flying, nimble. (F., — L.) Rare. *In manner of a 
star v(dant in the air;* Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 525 (R.) — F. 
volant, pres. part, of voter, ‘ to flye,* Cot. — ^t. uolare, to fly. Formed 
from the adj. uolus, flying, occurring only in ueli-uolus, flying on sails. 
Allied to Skt. val, to hasten, move to and fro. Bpr. vol-atdle, Ben, 
Jonson. Alchemist, Act ii. sc. i (R), from F. volatil, 'flying,* Cot, 
from Lat. uolatilis, flying, from udatus, flight, which fi om uolatus, pp. 
of uolare. Hence volatile-ness, volatil-i-ty, volatii4se, volatil-is-at-iox*^ 
Also i/o//<y, q. v. ; velocity, q. v. 

VOLCANO, a burning mountain. (Ital., - L.) ‘A vukano or 
^volcmat* Skinni^, ed. 1691. Borrowed from Italian, because- thcl 
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chief burning mountain known tq sailors was that of .<liltna. -• Ital.® vomit often. «»Lat. wmitus, pp, of uoimrt, to vomit. + to 

volcano, ‘ a hill that continually bumeth ; * Florio. — Lat. Volcanum, vomit. + Skt. vam, to vomit, spit out. + Lithuan. wmfi. •• ^WAM, 
Vulcanum, acc. of Volcanus or Vidcanus, Vulcan, the god of fire, hence to spit out ; Fick, i. Der. wmif, vb. ; vomit-or y, causing to 
fire. p. The true form is Foleaffus (with o), and the stem is uolk>^ vomit. And see em~et-ic» 

walk (not uulk). Allied to Skt. ulkd (for valkd*), a firebrand, fire VOBACITY, eagerness to devour. (F.,-.L.) In Cotgrave.- 
falling from heaven, a meteor. y. The base is WAL (rather than F. voraeiii, ‘voracity;* Cot. Lat. uoracitatem, acc. of voraeitac, 
jval, as in Benfey), from -^WAR, to be warm ; with Aryan suffixes hungriuess.-iLat. uoraci-, crude form of uorax, greedy to devour. 
•ka and •na. See Fick. i. 773 ; and see Warm. Cf. G.walltn, to Lat. uor-are, to devour. Lat. uorus, adj., devouring; only in corn- 
boil. Per. voUan-ic ; and see vulcanise, pounds, such as earni-uorovs, flesh -devouring. p. The Lat. voru$ 

VOIiITION, the exercise of the will. (F., •• L.) * Conseouent stands for guorut *, from an older garut *, as shewn by the allied 
to the mere internal volition ; * Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, D. iv. Skt. -gara, devouring, as seen in aja^gara, a boa constrictor, lit. 
c. I. — F. volition (Littrd), which must be rather an old word, though * goat-devouring,* from aja, a goat, and grf, to devour. Cf. also Gk. 
Littre gives no early example; we find cognate terms in Span, vo/i- 0 op 6 t, gluttonous, fiopd, meat, to devour. to 

cion, Ital. volizione, volition. All these answer to a Low Lat. noli- swallow down ; Fick, i. 563. Per, voraci-ous, from Lat. uoraei-, 
fioaew, acc. of volition; a word not recorded by Ducange, but crude form of voran, gr^y to devour; voraci-ousdy. From the 

prob. a term of the schools. It is a pure coinage, from Lat. «o/-o, 1 same root are gargle, gorge, gullet, gulee, gully, gurgle. Also 
wish ; of which the infinitive is uelle ; see Voluntary. gramini--vorous, earni-vorous, omni-vorous, &c., also de^vour, 

VOLIiUlT, a flight of shot, the discharge of many fire-arms at VORTFSX, a whirlpool, whirlwind. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
once. (F., «■ L.) In Hamlet, v. a. 363. — ¥.voUe, ‘a flight, or fly- i»Lat. uorten (also vertex), a whirlpool, whirl, eddy. -•Lat. uertere, 
ing, also a whole flight of birds ; * Cot. Cf. Ital, volata, a flight, to turn, whirl ; see Verse. The pi. is vortices, as in Latin, 
volley. — Lat. uolata, orig. fern, of uolatus, pp. of uolare, to fly; see VOTE, an ardent wish, the expression of a decided wish or 
Volant. See Nares. opinion, expressed decision. (L.) in Selden, Table-talk, Bishops in 

VOIiT, a bound ; the same as Vault (3), q. v. the Parliament, $ 4. — Lat. uotum, a wish ; orig. a vow. — Lat, uotum, 

VOIjTAIC, originated by Volta. (Ital.) Applied to Voltaic neut. of uotus, pp. of uouere, to vow ; see Vow. Per. vot 4 ve, from 
electricity, or galvanism ; the Voltaic pile or battery, first set up about Lat. uotiuus, promised by a vow ; votivedy. Also vot-ar-y, a coined 
1 800, was discovered by Alessandro Volta, of Como, an experimental word, L. L.L. ii. 37 ; vot-ar-e&s, Pericles, iv. prol. 4; vot-ress, Mids. 
philosopher, born 1745, died March 6, 1836; see Haydn, Diet, of Nt. Dr. ii. i. 133 ; vot-ar-iat, Timon, iv. 3. 27. 
bates, and Hole, Brief Biograph. Diet. VOUCH, to warrant, attest, affirm strongly. (F.,«L ) M.E. 

VOIiUBLE, flowing smoothly, fluent in speech. (F., — L.) In vouchen, Gower, C.A. ii. 24, 1. 6. — O. F. voucher, ‘to vouch, cite, 
Shak. Comedy of Errors, ii. i. 92. •- F. voluble, * voluble, easily rolled, pray in aid or call unto aid, in a suit,’ Cot. Marked by Cotgrave as 
turned, or tumbled; hence, fickle. . . glib;* Cot. — Lat. t/o/u6t/«m, a Norman word. — Lat. uocare, to call, call upon, summon. Lat. 
acc. of uolubilis, easily turned about; formed with suffix •‘bills from uoc-, stem of vox, the voice; see Voioe. Per. voucher; vouch- 
void-, as seen in uolatus, pp. of uoluere, to roll, turn about. + Goth, safe, q. v. 

wfl/w/an, to roll.+Gk. lAuftv, to roll, p, ‘ The final letter present in VOUCHSAFE, to vouch or warrant safe, sanction or allow 
Gk. Lat. uolu-, Goth, walw, is, as Buttmann saw, a shortened without danger, condescend to grant. (F., — L.) Merely due to the 
reduplication ; ’ Curtius, i. 448. That is, the base WALW is short phr. vouch s^e, i. e. vouch or warrant as safe, guarantee, grant. The 
for WAL- WAL, to keep on turning, and so to roll round and round, two words were run together into one. M. E. vouchen safe, or save, 
y. The shorter base WAL occurs in Lithuan. welti, to roll, Russ. ‘The kyng vouches it save;' Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 360. 
valite, to roll, Skt. val, to move to and fro ; further, the older r (for /) ‘ Vowche sauf J)at his sone hire wedde ;* Will, of Palerne, 1449 » ‘s®"/ 

occurs in Skt. vara, a circle (cited by Curtius), which may be com- wol Ifouche,' id. 4153. See Vouch and Safe, 
pared with Skt. valaya, a circle. — V^^L — ^WAR, to turn VO VST, a solemn promise. (F.,— L.) M.E. vow,vou\ pi. vow«, 
round; Fick, i. 776. ‘Dex. volubl-y, volubil-i-ty; also (from Lat. P. Plowman, B. prol. 69. [The M.E. avow is commoner; it is a 
uoluere), vault (2), vol-wne, vol-ute, circum-volve, con-volv-ul-us, eon- compound word, with prefix a- (—Lat. ad), but is frequently mis- 
vol-ut-ion, de-volve, e-volve, e-voln-t-ion, in-volve, in-volu-t-ion, in-vol-uie, printed a vow ; Tyrwhitt rightly has ‘ min avow,’ Chaucer, C. T. 
re-Wilt, re-volu-t-ion, re-volve. From the same root are valve, gall-op, ‘this avow,' id. 2416.] — C).F. vow, vo, veu (mod. F. veeu), a 

goal, wale, pot-wall-op-er, helix, halo, vow. — Lat. uotum, a vow, lit. ‘a thing vowed;* neut. of uotus, pp. of 

VOLUME, a roll, a book, tome. (F., — L.) M. E. volume, uouere, to promise, to vow. Root uncertain. Per, vow, verb, M.E. 
Chaucer, C. T. 6263. — F. volume, * a volume, tome, book ; ’ Cot. — vowen, Prompt. Parv.; a-vow, q. v. Also (from Lat. uotum), vote. 
IjBX.uolumen, a roll, scroll; hence, a book written on a parchment VOWEL, a simple vocal sound; the letter representing it. (F,,— 
roll. — Lat. uolu-, as seen in uolu-tus, pp. of uoluere, to roll. See L.) Spelt vowell in Levins, ed. 1570; and in Palsgrave, b. i. c. 2.— 
Voluble. Per. volum-ed; volumin-ous, Milton, P. R. iv. 384. from F. voyelle, *a vowell;* Cot.— Lat. uocalem, acc. of uocalis (sc. litera), 
Lat. uoluminosus, full of rolls or folds, from wo/wmm-, stem ofuolutnen; a vowel. Fern, of uocalis, adj. sounding, vocal. — Lat. uoc-, stem of 
volumin-ous-ly. wox, avoice; see Voice. 

VOLUNTARY, willing, acting by choice. (F. — L.) Spelt volun- V OYAGE, a journey, passage by water. (F., — L.) M. E. v/ogf, 
iarie in Levins, ed. i^lo.^^Y.voluntaire, also spelt volontaire, * volun- Chaucer, C.T. 4679, 47^0 ; veage, Rob. of Glouc. p. 30o, 1. 16. l^e 
tary, willing, free, of his owne accorde;* Cot. — Lat. uoluntarius, later form voyage answers to the i6th cent, spelling of the F. word.— 
voluntary. — Lat. voluntas, free will. Formed, with suffix -tas, from O. F. veiage (Burguy), later voyage, ‘voyage;* Cot. — Lat. viaticum, 
a present participial form uoluns *, a variant of vdens, willing, from provisions for a journey, money or other rdiquisites for a journey ; 
wo/o, I will, infin. uelle. + Gk. flot^o/xat ( * fidX-yofjuu), I will. + Skt. whence also Ital. viaggio. Span, viage, Prov. viatge ; see Ducange. — 
vri, to select, choose. — V^^AR, to believe, choose, will (Fick, iii. Lat. viaticus, belonging to a journey. — Lat. wia, a way, journey, 
771); orig. the same as^WAR, to guard, take care (id. 770). cognate with £. way ; see Viaduct and Way. Per. voyage, verb, 
See Will, Wary. 'Dex.vQluntari-ly,voluntari-ness\ oXso volunteer, from F,. voyager, ‘to travell, goe a voyage,* Cot.; voyag-er. Also 
Drayton, Miseries of Qu. Margaret, st. 177, from F. voluntaire (used ( from Lat. via), via-duct, and related words given under viaduct, 
as a sb.), a voluntaiy, one that serves without pay or compulsion,* VULCANISE, to combine caoutchouc with sulphur, by heat 
Cot; hence vo/vnfrer, verb. And see vol-up-tu-ous, vol-it-ion; bene- (L.; with F. suffix.) Modem. Formed with suffix -he (F. -iser, 
volent, male-volent. from Gk. -itsiv) from Vulcan, god of fire, hence fire ; see Volcano. 

VOLUPTUOUS, sensual, given up to pleasure. (F.,— L.) M.E. ' Pax. yu lcan-ite, vulcanised caoutchouc. 

voluptuous, Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1573. [Gower has voluptuosite, sb., VULGAR, used by the common people, native, common, mean, 
C.A. iii. 380, 1. 30.] — F. voluptu^ux, ‘voluptuous,* Cot — Lat. rude. (F., — L.) InCor. i. i. 319. — F. vv/gai>«, ‘vulgar, common;* 
uoluptuosus, full of pleasure.** Lat. uoluptu-, akin to uoluptas, pleasure. Cot.— Lat. vulgaris, vulgar.— Lat. uulgus, the common people ; also 
— Lat. ud^, udupe, adv., agreeably.— Lat. ud-o, I wish; uelle, to spelt uolgvs. The lit sense is ‘a throng, a crowd;* allied to Skt 
wish ; see Voluntary. Per. vduptuousdy, -ness (Palsgrave); vdup- varga, a troop, vraja, a flock, herd, multitude, from vrij, to exclude.— 
tu-ar-y, from Lat. uduptuarius, uduptarius, devoted to pleasure. <^VvARG, to press; Fick, i. 773. Allied to Verge (3) and Urge. 

VOLUTE, a spiral scroll on a capital. (F.,— L.) Spelt valuta Per. vulgar, sb., L. L.L. i. a. 51, from F, vulgaire, sb., Cot.; vulgar- 
in Phillips, which is the Lat. form. — r . volute, ‘ the rolling shell of a ly, vulgar-ise, vulgar-ism, vulgar-i-iy. Also vulg-ate, the £. name 
snail; also, the’writhen circle that hangs over the chapter of a for the Latin version of the Bible known astheFdi/io uulgata (see 
pillar;’ Cot.— Lat. uduta, a volute (Vitruvius). Orig. fern, of volutus, publications of the Parker Society, &c.) ; where uulgata is the fern, 
pp. of uduere, to roll ; see Voluble, Per, volut-ed. of wulg atus, pp. of v^are, to make public, to publi^. 

VOMIT, matter rejected by, and thrown up from the stomach. VULNERABLE^ liable to injury, (L.) In Macb. v. 8. ii.- 
(L.) M. E. vomite, vomyte, sb. ; Prompt. Parv. Palsgrave has Lat. uulnsrabilis, wounding, likely to injure ; but also (taken in the 
vomyt^ verb.— Lat. umstus, a vomiting, vomit; whence vtmitare, to ^ pass, sense) yulnerable (in late iJatin).— Lat. uulnerare, to wound.— 



VULPINE. 

lAt. uulHtr»t stem of a wound. Allied to uellen (pt. t. 
to pluck, pull, tear. + Skt. wana, a wound, fracture. ^WAR, to 
tear, break ; Fick, i. 77a ; whence, by extension, Skt. vardk, to cut, 
also Gk. I break. Der. wdner-ar-y^ from F. vulmrairt, 

'vulneraty, healing wounds,’ Cot., from Lat. uulnerarivi^ suitable for 
wounds. And see vul-turt. 

VULPINE, fox-like, cunning. (F.,-L.) 'The slyness of a 
vulpine craft;* Feltham, pt. i. Kes. a (R.) Blount, ed. 1674. has: 
^Vulpinate, to play the fox.* - F. vulpin^ * fox-like.* Cot.-Lat. 

Wtts, fox-like. Lat. ttu/pi-, crude form of vulpes, a fox ; with suffix 
•nut. Root unknown ; we cannot fairly compare it with E. wolf^ for 
that word is represented in Latin by lupus ; nor is it certainly the 
same as Gk. dA(^mi7f, a lox ; see Curtius, i. 466. Perhaps allied to 
vu lture , q.v. 

VULTUBE, a large bird of prey. (L.) In Macb. iv. 3. 74. 
M. E. w/Z/i/r, Wyclif, Job, xxviii. 7, later version. — I-at. uultur, a 
vulture; lit. ‘a plucker’ or * tearer.* — Lat. «w/-, as seen in uul-si, 
pt. t. of uellere, to pluck ; with suffix -tur ( «= Aryan -tar) denoting 
the agent. See Vulnerable. Dex*vuliur-ine, from LslI. uulturinus, 
vulture-like. 


WA-WE. 

VABBLB. WOBBUE, to reel, move unsteadily. (E.) ‘ Wabble, 
to vacillate, reel, waver ; ’ Brockett. A weakened form of wapple, 
equivalent to prov. E. wapper, ‘to move tremulously, Somerset;* 
lialliwell. Both wabble and wapper are freouentatives of wap in the 
sense *to flutter, beat the wings* (Halliwell), whence also wappeng, 
quaking, used by Batman, 1582 (id.) There are several verbs which 
take the form wap, but the one now under consideration is properly 
whap, a by-form of M.E. quappen, to palpitate; see Quaver. Cf. 
guabbe, a bog, quagmire (Halliwell). So also Low G. wabbeln or 
quabbeln, to wabble. Sec *Whap. 

VFACKE, a kind of soft rock. (G.) Modem; geological. — G. 
wacke, * a sort of stone, consisting of quartz, sand, and mica ; ’ FlUgel. 
M H.G. wacJte, a large stone. 

WAD, a small bundle of stuff, a little mass of tow, &c. (Scand.) 
Nares cites ‘ a wadde of hay.’ a bundle of hay, from the poet Taylor’s 
Works, 1630, 'Make it [lupines] into wads or bottles ;* Holland, tr. 
of Pliny, b. xvii. c. 9; cf. the phrase 'a bottle of hay.’-Swed. vadd, 
wadding; O. Swed. wad, clothing, cloth, stuff (Ihre); Icel. vadr, 
stuff, only in the comp, vadmdl, a plain woollen stuff, wadnial ; Dan. 
vat, wadding, -f- G. watte, wadding, wad, a large fishing-net ; cf. 
watten, to dress cloth, to wad ; also wat, cloth (Fliigcl). p. The 
stuff called wadtnal was formerly well known in England ; in Arnold’s 
Chronicle (repr. 1811), p. 236, we find, among imports, notice of 
'Rollys of wadmolV^ and 'curse [coarse] wadmoll* Halliwell gives: 
' Wadtnal, a very thick coarse kind of woollen cloth ; coarse tow used 
by doctors for cattle is also so called.’ It is highly probable that our 
wad is nothing but a shortened form of wadmal in the sense of coarse 
tow, or coarse stuff, instead of being borrowed from the O. Swed. 
wad. It brings us, however, ultimately, to the same result. The 
Icel. vadr properly means 'a fishing-line,’ much as the G. watte 
means a fishing-net. The Icel. vadmdl is certainly allied to Icel. vd6, 
v6d, vod, a piece of stuff, cloth as it leaves the loom, which is again 
allied to E. weed, a garment, as used in the phr. 'a widow's weeds* 
y. Thus, whilst it is obviously impossible to derive wad from A.S. 
wikd, a garment (which became E. weed), it is certain that we may 
refer both wad and E. weed to the same root, viz. the Teut. base 
WAD, to bind, wind together (Fick, iii. 284). This base accounts 
for the various senses, viz. wad, stuff wound together, Icel. vdd, stuff 
bound or woven together, G. watte, a fishing-net (because twined 
together), and Icel. vadr, a fishing-line (because twisted together). See 
further under “W* eed (a). 8. The Russ, vata, F. ouate, wadding. Span. 
huata, Ital. ovata, are all of Teut. origin, the last form being due to 
an attempt to give it a sense from Ital. ovo, an egg. It is quite un- 
necessary to suppose (as Diez, not very confidently, suggests) that 
the whole set of words allied to wad are derived from the Lat. ouum, 
an egg. ^ His difficulty was due to the difficulty of connecting Ital. 
ovata with O.H.G. wdt, a weed, or garment, from which it appears 
(at first sight) to differ widely in sense. But the solution is, to derive 
ovata from G. watte, not from wdt itself. Der. wadddng ; wad-mal, 
as above. And see wallet and wattle. 

WADDLE, to walk with short steps and unwieldy gait. (E.) In 
Shak. Romeo, i. 3. 37. The frequentative of Wade, q.v. The A.S. 
wadlian, to beg (Luke, xvi. 3), is the same word ; the orig. sense 
being to rove about, to go on the tramp. Der. waddl-er. 

WADE, to walk slowly, esp. through water. (£.) M.E. waden, 
Chaujcer, C. T» 9358. -A. S. vmdfm, pt. t wdd^ to wade, trudge, go ; 
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^*wadan ofer wealdas,’ to trudge over the wolds, Genesis, cd. Grein, 
2886 ; see Grein, ii. 636. + Du. waden, to wade, ford. Icel. va6a, 
strong verb, pt. t. vdd, to wade, to rush through ; whence vad, sb., a 
ford. 4 * vade. + Swed. vada. 4* O H. G. watan, pt. t. wuot ; the 
mod. G. waters is only a weak verb, derived from the sb. wat, a ford; 
Fick, iii. 285. p. All from the Teut. base WAD, to go, press 
through, make one*8 way ; Fick (as above). As the Teut. verbs are 
strong, we are quite sure they are not merely borrowed from Lat. 
uadere, to go ; neither is Icel, vad, G. wat, a ford, merely borrowed 
from Lat. uadum. y. At the same time, the Lat. uadere is clearly 
an allied word, where d prob. stands for an orig, dk. ‘ Since the Lat. 
d can . . be the representative of a dA«Gk. e, and since, moreover, 
uddum corresponds in sound to the Skt. gddhnm of precisely equi- 
valent meaning, which in the St. Petersburg Diet, is derived from the 
root gddb, to stand last, get a firm footing, it will be better to regard 
it as one of the numerous dA expansions of the root ga, to go. This 
is also Corssen’s opinion (Beitrage, 59);* Curtius, ii. 74. Cf. Skt. 
gddha, adj. shallow, prop, wherein one may get a footing ; sb. the 
bottom; Benfey. o. If this be right, the base is GADH 
(whence GWAdH, WADH), an extension of GA, to go. See 
Come, from the base GAM (whence GWAM), extended from the 
same root. Der. wadd-le, q.v.; wad-tr\ and compare (from Lat. 
uadere ) e-v ade, in-vade, per^vade. 

WAFER, a thin small cake, usually round, a thin leaf of paste. 
(F., — O. Low G.) M.E. wa/re, pi. wafres, Chaucer C. T. 3379 ! 
Plowman, B. xiii. 271. We find Low Lat. gqfras. glossed by wafurs, 
in Tohn de Gailande; Wright’s Voc. i. 126, 1 . 14. — O.F, waufre, 
moa. F. gatifre, a wafer. The form waufre occurs in a quotation, 
dated 1433, given by Roquefort in his Supplement, s.v. Attdier. The 
more usual ( 3 . F. form was gaufre, or goffre, in which g is substituted 
for the orig. w. In this quotation we have mention of un fer a 
waufres, an iron on which to bake wafers. p. The word is of 
Low G, origin ; Hexham gives O. Du. waeffel, 'a wafer ; * waeffel- 
yser, ' a wafer-yron to bake wafers in,* of which fer a waufres is a 
translation ; mod. Du. wafeX, a wafer, wafeUijzer, a wafer-iron. So 
also Low G. wafeln, pi. wafers ; wafeUisem, a wafer-iron. Webster’s 
Diet, actually gives waffle and waffle-iron as E. words; they are 
obviously borrowed from Dutch immediately ; no authority for them 
is offered. Cf. also G. waffel, a wafer, wafeUeisen, a wafer-iron, 
honev-comb-cockle or checkered Venus-shell ('FlUgel) ; Dan. vaffel, 
Swed. viffla. y. The wq/’er (often, I believe, flavoured with 
honey) was named from its resemblance to a piece of honey-comb or 
cake of wax in a bee-hive; from a Low G. form cognate with G. 
wabe, a honey-comb, cake of wax, a derivative from the Teut. base 
WAB, to weave, Fick, iii. 280 ; the comb constructed by the bees 
being, as it were, woven together. The/ appears in Icel. vaf, a weft, 
Swed. va/, a web, A.S. wefan, to weave; see Weave. This ac- 
counts for the spelling with ae (in Hexham) of the O. Du. word ; the 
fonn waeffel is a dimin. (with the usual suffix -el, and with a modified 
vowel) from an older form waffe * or wafe *, cognate with G. wabe. 
Der. wqfer, verb; wafer-er, a wafer-seller, Chaucer, C.T. 12413; 
M.E. wafr-estre, a female wafer-seller, P. Plowman, B. v. 641. 

WAFT, to bear along through air or water. (E.) ' Neither was 

it thought that they should get any passage at all, till the ships at 
Middlehorougk were returned, ... by the force wherof they might be 
the more strongly wafted ouer ;’ Hackluyt's "Voyages, i. 175. Shak, 
has it in several senses; (i) to beckon, as by a wave of the hand, 
Merch. Ven. v. ii; Timon, i. i, 70 ; (2) to turn quickly, Wint. Tale, 

i. a. 372 ; (3) to carry or send over the sea, K. John, ii. 73, a Hen. 
VI, iv. I. 114, 1 16; 3 Hen. VI, iii. 3, 253; v. 7. 41. He also has 
waftage, passage by water, Com. Errors, iv. 1. 95 ; wafture (old edd. 
wafter), the waving of the hand, a gesture, Jul. Caes. ii. i. 246. We 
must also note, that Shak. has waft both tor the pt. t. and pp. ; see 
Merch. Ven. v. 11; K. John, ii. 73. [Rich, cites waft as a pt. t., 
occurring in Gamelyn, 785, but the best MSS. have /as^ ; so that this 
is nothing to the.ppint.] p. The word waft is not old, and does 
not occur in M E.; it seems to be nothing but a variant of wave, 
used as a verb, formed by taking the pt. t. waved (corrupted to waft 
by rapid pronunciation), as the infinitive mood of a new verb. This 
is by no means an isolated case ; by precisely the same process we 
have mod. E. Aoist, due to koised, pt. t. of Tudor Eng. Aoise, and mod. 
E. gra/t, due to grafftd, pt. t. of Tudor Eng. gr^\ while Spenser 
actually writes waift and weft instead of Waif; q.v. By way of 
proof, we should notice the exact equivalence of waved and waft in 
the following passages. 'Yet towardes night a great sort [number 
of people] came doune to the water-side, and waned us on shoare 
[[beckoned us ashore] with a white flag;’ Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. 

ii. pt. ii. p. 34 (also on p. 33). 'And waft [beckoned] her love To 
come again to Carthage ;’ Merch. Ven. v. ix. And again, we must 
particularly note Lowland Sc. waff, to wave, shake, fluctuate, and as 
a sb., a hasty motion, the act of waving, a signal made wavini^ 

Y y a 
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Gamieson ) ; this is merely the Northern fonn of ufdvt. In Gawain^ 
Douglas's translation of Virgil (iCneid. i. 319), we have, in the 
edition of 1839, * wynd waving hir haris fowsit of tres,’ where 
another edition (cited by Wedgwood) has waffing. So also, in 
Barbour’s Bruce, ix. 245, xi. 193, 513, we have the forms vafandt 
vajfand, wawand, all meaning 'waving/ with reference to banners 
waving in the wind. We thus see that wajt is due to waft or 

wavtd, pt. t. of w^ or wove ; cf. Icel. vdfa^ to swing, vibrate, and 
see further under Wave. This is the right explanation ; the 

reference to Swed. w//a, which only means to fan, to winnow, is 
unnecessary, though this word is certainly allied, being a secondary 
formation from the base va/>, to wave, as seen in Icel. vdja (above), 
and in vcfra^ vafla^ to waver. Dor. wafi^aget waft^urt, as above ; 
waft, sb., waft-tr. 

WAG, to move from side to side, shake to and fro. (Scand.) 
M.E. wag gen, introduced (probably) as a Northern word in Chaucer, 
C.T. 4037 ; but also in P. Plowman, B. viii. 31, xvi. 41. Earlier, in 
Havelok, 89. ■■ O. Swed. wagga, to wag, fluctuate ; whence wagga, 
a cradle, wagga, to rock a cradle (Ihre) ; Swed. vatrga, a cradle, or 
as verb, to rock a cradle. Cf. Iccl. vagga, a cradle ; Dan. vugge, 
a cradle, also, to rock a cradle. Closely allied to A.S. wagian, to 
move, vacillate, rock (Grein, ii. 637), which became M.E. wawen, 
and could not have given the mod. form wag. In Wyclif, Luke, vii. 
35, the later version has * waggid with the wynd,* where the earlier 
version has wawid. ( 3 . The A.S. wagian is a secondary weak 
verb, from the strong vetb wesfan (pt. t. weeg, pp. wagen), to bear, 
inove, cariy {weigh) Grein, ii. 655 ; and similarly the O. Swed. 
wagga is fiom the Teut. base WAG (Aryan WAGH), to carry; 
see Weigh, Waggon. Ber. wag, sb., a droll fellow, L. L. L. v. 2. 
108, as to which W eclgwood plausibly suggests that it is an abbrevi* 
ation for wag-halter, once a common term for a rogue or gallows- 
bird, one who is likely to wag in a halter ; see Nares ; and cf. * little 
young wags . . these are lackies;* Holinshed, Descr. of Ireland, ed. 
i8o8, p. 68. Hence wagg-ish, wagg-Uh-ly, wagg-er-y (formed like 
Inav-er-y). Also wagg le, q.v. ; wag-tail, q.v. ; wag-moire, a quag- 
mire, l^enser, Shep. Kal. Sept. 130. And see wedge, wing. 

WAGS, a gage, pledge, stake, pay for service ; pi. Wages, pay 
for service. (F., ti* Teut.) M. E. wage, usually m the sense of 
pay, Rob. of Brunne, p> 319, 1 . 17 ; for which the pi. wages occurs 
only two lines above. *Wage, or hyre, Stipendium, salarium;* 
Prompt. Paiv. We now usually employ the word in the plural.— 

O. F. wage, also gage, a gage, pledge, guarantee (Burguy) ; hence it 
came to mean a stipulated payment. The change from initial w to 
gu (and even, as here, to g), is not uncommon in O. F. A verbal 
sb. from O. F. wager, gager, gagier, to pledge. — Low Lat. wadiare, 
to pledge. — Low Lat. wadius, or vadium, a pledge. — Goth, wadi, a 
pledge ; whence gawadjon, to pledge. The Low Lat. vadium 

may be almost equally well derived from Lat. uas (gen. uadis), a 

S i ; but the O. F. w answers rather to Teut. w than to Lat. u, 
usually became v. y. However, it makes no ultimate dif- 
ference, since the Lat. uas (crude form uadi-) and Goth, wadi are 
cognate words; neither being borrowed from the other. The 
similarity of spelling is due to the fact that the Lat. d, in the middle 
of a word, often stands for dh, and the true crude form of uas is 
uadhi- ; see Curtius, i. 309. And see Wed. Ber. wage, verb, M. £. 
wagen, to engage or go bail, P. Plowman, B. iv. 97, from O.F. wager, 
vert), as above. Also wag-er, q.v. ; en-gage, q.v. Doublet, gage (i). 
gir To wage war was formerly to declare war, engage in it, not 
merely to cany it on, as now; cf. the phr. * wager of battle;* see 
Wedgwood. 

WAGEB, a pledge, bet, something staked upon a chance. (F., 

— Teut.) M. E. wager, Assembly of Ladies, st. 55, pr. in Chau- 
cer's Works, ed. 1561, fol. 359; spelt wajour, Polit. Songs, ed. 
Wright, p. 319, 1 . 19, in a song dated 1308.— O.F. wageure, orig. 
form of O.F. gageure, 'a wager/ Cot. — Low Lat, wadiatura, sb. 
formed from the pp. of wadiare, to pledge, also to wager (as shewn 
by Wedgwood) ; see Wage. Ber. wager, verb, Haml. iv. 7. 135 ; 

wager-iur. 

WAGGLE, to wag frequently. (Scand ) Shak. has waggling. 
Much Ado, ii. i. 119. The frequentative of Wag, q.v. Another 
frequentative form (with -er instead of -el or -le) appears in M.E. 
wageren, to tremble, in Wyclif, Eccles. xii. 3, early version ; the later 
version has tremble. 

WAGON, WAGGON, a wain, a vehicle for goods. (Du.) The 
with double g merely serves to shew that the vowel a is 


hort. We find the spelling w^gon in Romeo, i; 4. 59 (ed. 1633) ; 
wagon, Spenser, F.Q. 1. 5. 38. The word is not very old, and not £., 
being ^rrowed from Dutch. (The £. form is wain.) The earliest 
quotation is probably the following : * they trussed all their hames in 
^agones;* Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 63 (R.)— Du. wagen, *a 
wagon, or a wainc/ Hexham. 4 *4.6., a wain; see Wa^. 
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The mod. F. wagon is borrowed ih>m English. Boublet, wdin* 
Ber. waggon-er, Romeo, i. 4. 64. 

WAGTAIL, the name of a bird. (Hybrid ; Scand. and £.) In 
King Lear, ii. 3. 73 ; and in Palsgrave. Formerly called a wag-start 
(start meaning tail); M.E. wagsfyrf, Wright's Voc. i. 353, col. i.' 
From Wag and Tail. Cf. Swed. vippstjert, a wagstart or wagtail ; 
from vippa, to wag. 

WAIF, anything found astray without an owner. (F.,— Scand.) 
M. E. waif, weif; the pi. is wayues or weyues (with v), P. Plow-' 
man, B. prol. 94; C. i. 93. A Norman-French law-term.— O. F. 
wa(f, later gaif, pi. waives, gaives. Roquefort gives ga\f, a thing lost 
and not claimed ; chases gaives, things lost and not claimed ; also 
wayve, a waif, which is not a true form, but evolved from a pi. form 
wayves, of which the sing would be wayf or waif. Cotgrave has : 
•Ckoses gayves, weifes, things forsaken, miscarried, or lost,*&c. Waif 
is an old Norman-French term, and of Norse origin. — Icel. 
anything flapping about, applied, e.g. to the fin of a seal; veifan, a 
moving about uncertainly, whence veifanar-ord, 'a word of waft-' 
ing,* a rumour; veifa, to vibrate, move about, whence veifi-skati; 
a spendthrift, lit. one who squanders coin. ^. It is quite clear that 
the O. Icel. v was sounded as £. w, and the Icel. veifa is the source 
of E. waive; but it is not clear whether waif is due to the veib 
waive, or whether, conversely, waive was formed (at second-hand) 
from ft/nt/ instead of from Icel. veifa directly. It makes little ultimate 
difference. y. It would appear, however, that the Icel. veifa 

had once a more extended use than is recorded in Cleasby and Vig- 
fusson's Dictionary ; Egilsson assigns to it the senses of uttering or 
scattering words, and of publishing or making poems public. The 
orig. sense seems to have been merely to vibrate or toss about ; thence 
it seems to have acquired a sense of free movement or loose tossing ; 
cf. Norw. veiva, to swing about. A waif is a thing tossed loosely 
abroad, and then abandoned. See further under Waive. 8. We 
may also note that Spenser writes waift, F.Q. iv. I3. 31; weft, id.> 
v. 3. 27, where the / is unoriginal (just as in waft), and due to the 
pp. waived. C The £. weft (from weave) is a different word. So also 
IS wave, though constantly confused with waive, when used as a veib. 
WAIL, to lament. (Scand.) M. E. weilen, wailen, Chaucer, C.T. 
1297 ; Wyclif, Matt. xxiv. 30.— Icel. vcela (formerly wala), to wail; 
also spelt vdla, mod. Icel. vo/a. Orig. *to cry woe;* from vet, vei, 
woe ! used as an interjection ; cf. the curious M. E. waymenten, to 
lament, Prompt. Parv., formed from the same interjection with the 
F. suffix -ment, and apparently imitated from Lat. lamentare. -f Ital. 
guajolare, guaire, to wail, cry woe ; from guai, woe! a word of Teut. 
origin ; cf. Goth, wai, woe f See Wo. Ber. wail-ing. 

WAIN, a waggon, vehicle for goods. (E.) M. E. wain ; written 
wayn, Rob. of Glouc. p.416, 1 . 9. — A.S. wcegn, a wain ; also used in 
the contracted form w<kn, Grein, ii. 644. 4 * Hu. wagen (whence E. 
wagon was borrowed in the 15th or i6th century) ; O. Sax. wagan. 4* 
Icel. vagH. 4 “ Dan. vogn.4- Swed. vggn.^ G. wagen, O.H.G. wagan, 
p. The A. S. weegn soon passed into the form wan by the loss of g, 
just as A. S. regn became rdn, mod. E. rain ; cf. hail, nail, tail, in 
which g similarly disappears ; so also E. day from A. S. dag, &c. 
Hence it is quite impossible to consider wagon as a true £. word. 
y. All the above forms are from Teut. WAG-NA, a wain, carriage ; 
Fick, iii. 383; from Teut. base WAG, to carry- Aryan -^WAGH, 
to carry, whence £. vehicle. From the same root we have Lat. 
ueh-iculum, Skt. vah-a, Gk. 5 x*ot, a car, Russ, vox*, a load.' See 
Vehicle. Doublet, wagon or waggon. 

WAINSCOT, panelled boards on the walls of rooms. (Du.) In 
Shnk. As You Like It, iii. 3. 88. Applied to any kind of panelled 
work. 1 find : * a tabyll of waynskott vfith to [two] joynyd tres- 
tellfs;* Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 115, in a will dated 1533; also 
* a rownde tabyll of waynskott vriih lok and key,* id., p. 116; also * a 
brode cheste of wayneskott,* id. p. 117. Still earlier,! find waynskot 
in what appears to be a list of imports ; Arnold's Chron. (1502), ed. 
1811, p. 236, 1 . 4. Hackluyt even retains something of the Du. 
spelling, where he speaks of 'boords [boards] called waghenscot;* 
Voyages, i. 173.— Du. ivag«n-scAor, * wainscot ; ’ Hexham. Low G. 
wagenschot, the best kind of oak-wood, well-grained and without 
knots. Cf. Low G. bbkenschot, the best kind of beech-wood, without 
knots (in which the former part of the word is Low G. boken, 
beechen, adj. formed from book, a beech. (We must here remark 
that £. wainscot, in the building trade, is applied to the best kind of 
oak-timber only, used for panelling l^cause it would not * cast ' or 
warp ; see Wainscot in Trench, Select Glossary.) (I. We must, 
before proceeding, keep clear of the notion, so often insisted on, 
that the word is connected with A. S. wdh, a wall. The use of 
wainscot was not, originally, for walls, as mav easily appear on in- 
vesti^tion ; and, phonetically, the A. S. wdh became woghe or wows 
in M.E., in which the resemblance to wainscot does not extend 
, beyond the letter w. Besides, the word is Dnlcb^^in which language 
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the old equivalent of A* S. wtU was O. Du, weef^k (E. Muller), ^he also records the form ga(fr pi. gaiws, where stands for an older 
y. A glance at Hexham's Du. Diet, will shew 34 compounds be- w. Ducange gives Low Lat. waviaret to waive, abandon^ wayvium, a 
^nning with wagen-, in which toam; so also Low G. waif, or a feast without an owner, w^yvus, adj., abandoned as a waif, 

wage means ‘ a wain ’ or waggon. The Du. scAot (like E. tAoi) has which arc merely Latinised forms of the F. words ; and he remarks 
numerous senses, of which one is * a closure of boards,' Hexham. It that these words are of common occurrence. fi. It is not quite 
also meant * a shoit, a cast, or a throwe, the flowre of meale, revenue clear whether wat/ is from waive, or waive from wa(/i but they are 
or rent, raine or money, a shot or score to pay for any things,* id. closely allied, and of Norman, i.e. Norse origin. Iccl. vet/a, to 
Sewel a^ explains scAof by * a wainscot, partition, a stop put to vibrate, swing about, move to and fro in a loose way ; Norw. ve/vd, 
anything, the pace (of a ship), a hqgs-sty.* We may also remember to swing about. Hence the sense ‘ to go loose ; * much as in the 
that Du. wagen means a carriage or coach as well as a waggon, mod. E. slang phrase to hang about, and in E. hover, -4- O. H. G. 
8. The orig. sense would appear to be wood used for a board or par- weibiin, M. H. G. weiben, waihen, to fluctuate, swing about. y. The 
tition in a coach or waggon, which seems to have been selected of Teut. type is WAIBYAN, to fluctuate, hover (Kick, iii, 305); from 
the best quality; thence it came to mean boards for panel-work, and the Teut. WIB, to vibrate, answering to Aryan WIP, to vibrate, 
lastly, panelling for walls, esp. oak-panelling, once so much in vogue, swing about ; see Vibrate. And see Waif, lie* Distinct from wave, 
«. As to the etymology, there can be no doubt ; the Du. wagen is despite some similarity in the sense ; but the words have been confused, 
cognate with E. wain\ and the Du. echot is cognate with E. that, wAKB (1), to cease from sleep, be brisk. (E.) M. E. wahefi, 
used in many senses. Thus wain-scot is exactly composed of the strong verb, pt, L wtoh, Chaucer, C. T. Group A, 1393 (Six-text); 
Du. equivalents of E. wain and E. shot. See Wain and Shot, where Tyrwhitt,!. prints awooh; also wakien, weak verb, to 
^ Sewel does indeed explain Du. weeg by ‘wainscot,* but this is an keep awake, pp. waked, Havelok, 2999. Corresponding to these 
equivalent meaning, not an etymology; he also explains weeg by verbs, we should now say *he woke* and ‘he was waked.* [They are 
* houte wand,* i. e. wooden wall, without meaning that weeg is the both distinct from M. E. waknen, to waken ; which see under 
same word as wand. The O. Friesic word lor ‘wall* is wash Waken.] •- A. S. u'acan, to arise, come to life, be bom, pt. t. wdc, 
(Richtofen). Der. wainscot, verb. pp. waeen ; also waeian, to wake, watch, pt. t. wacode, wacede ; Grein, 

WAIST, the middle part of the human body, or of a ship. (E ) ii. 635. + Goth, wakan, pt. t. wok, pp. wakans, to wake, watch ; 
Spelt wast in Palsgrave. M. E. wast, called waste 0/ a tnannys myddel whence wakjan, weak verb, only in comp, uswakjan, to wake from 
or wast of the m^yl in Prompt. Parv. The dat. waste is in Gower, sleep. + Du. waken (weak verb). + Icel. vaka (weak), -f- Dan. vaage, 
C. A. ii. 373, 1. 13. The right sense is ‘growth,* hence the thick vaka.^G. wachen, p. All from Teut. base WAK, to be 

part or middle of the body, where the size of a man is developed; brisk, be awake, answering to Aryan ^WAG, to be vigorous, whence 
we find the spelling wacste (dat. case) with the sense of * strength,* in Vigil, Vegetable, q.v. Fick, iii. 380 ; i. 762. Der. wake (weak 
O. Eng. Homilies, i. 77, 1 . 3. It answers to a A.S. form«'<es/* or verb), to rouse, answering to A.S. waeian, as above; wake, sb., a 
want*, not found, though the nearly related wastm, growth, also vigil, M.E. wake, Ancren Riwle, p. 314, k a from bottom, from A.S. 
fruit, produce, is a very common word ; see Grein, ii. 650. Indeed, wacu, occurring in the comp, niht-wacu, a night-wake, Grein, ii. 
the A. S. wasftn became wastme, westme in later English, and it is by 386, 1 . 5. Also wake-ful, Spenser. F. Q. iii. 9. 7, substituted for A. S. 
no means improbable that the mod. E. waist is really the same word, wacol or waeul (the exact cognate of Lat. uigiX), Wright’s Voc. i. 46, 
with loss of the latter syllable, which may have been mistaken for a 1 . a ; hence wake-ful-ly, wake-fid-ness. Also wak-en, q.v., watch, q.v. 
mere inflection. In Genesis and Exodus, 1910, Joseph is described WASHES (a), the track of a ship. (Scand.) ‘In the wake of the 
as being ‘ briefest of waspene* certainly miswritten (in the MS.) for ship (as *tis called), or the smoothness which the ship’s passing has 
‘brictest of wasieme,* i.e. fairest of form or shape, * well-waisted.*— made on the sea;* Dampier's Voyages, an. 1699 (R ) ‘ Wa/te, (among 
A. S. weaxan, to grow, to wax ; whence A. S. wmt * like £. blast seamen) is taken for that smooth water which a ship leaves astern 
from A.S. hldwan, to blow, and A.S. wastma like bldstma (E. when under sail, and is also called /Atf sAfy* way;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 
blossom) from hlvwan, to flourish. See Wax (i). So also Goth. ‘In Norfolk, when the broads Marge tarns] are mostly frozen over, 
wahstus, growth, increase, stature, from wahsjan, to grow ; Icel. voxtr, the spaces of open water are called wakes ;* Wedgwood. Like many 
stature, also shape, from vaxa, to grow ; Dan. vaxt, Swed. v&xt, other E. Anglian words, wake is of Scand. origin. It was originally 
growth, size. Der. waist-band; waist-coat, spelt wast-coate in Browne, applied to an open space in half-frozen water, and esp. to the passage 
Britannia’s Pastorals, b. i. s. 5, 1 . 106 from the end. cut for a ship in a frozen lake or sea ; thence it was easily transferred 

WAIT, to watch, stay in exjiectation, abide, lie in ambush. (F.,-» to denote the smooth watery track left behind a ship that had made 
O. H. G.) M.E. waiten, P. Plowman, B. v. 20a; Havelok, 513. its way through ice, and at last (by a complete forgetfulness of its 
— O. F. waiter, waitier (Roquefort, with a quotation), also gaiter, true use) was applied to the smooth track left behind a vessel when 
gaitier (Burguy), later guetter, * to watch, warde, mark, heed, note, there is no ice at all. And even, in prov. E., rows of green damp 
dog, stalk after, lie in wait for;’ Cot. A denominative verb.-»O.F. grass are called wakes (Halliwell).«-Icel. vbk (stem vak-, gen. sing. 
waite, gaite (Burguy', a guard, sentinel, watchman or spy ; later and nom. pi. vakar), a hole, opening in ice ; draga peir skipit milli 
guet, ‘watch, ward, heed, also the watch, or company appointed to vakanna^io drag their ship between' [or along] wakes (Vigfusson); 
watch ;’ Cot. — O. H.G. wahta, M. H. G. wahte, G. wacht, a guard, Swed. vak, an opening in ice ; Norw. vok, the same, whence vekkja, 
watch; whence was formed G. wackier, a watchman. (The Icel. to cut a hole in ice, ‘especially to hew out a passage for ships in 
vakta. to watch, is merely borrowed from G., not a true Scand. word.) frozen water ’ (Aasen) ; I)an. vaage, the same. The mod. Du. wak 
p. The sb. wah-ta is lit. ‘ a watching,’ or * a being awake ;* formed (like E. wake) is merely borrowed from Scandinavian. The orig, sense 
with suffix -ta, as in O.HG. and Gotn. ras-ta, rest. — O.H.G. wahhm, is a ‘ moist* or wet place ; and it is allied to Icel. vbkr, moist, vbkva, 
G. wachen, to be brisk, to be awake ; cognate with A. S. waeian, to moisten, to water, vbkva, moisture, juice, whence Lowland Sc. wak, 
weak verb, to watch, and closely allied to A.S. wacan, to wake; see moist, watery ; so also Du. wak, moist. — Teut. base WAK, to wet. 
Watch and Wake. Der. wait-er, M. E. waiters, a watchman, answering to Aryan root WAG, to wet, whence Gk. hy-p 6 s, I.at, 
Wyclif, 4 Kings, ix. 17 (one MS. of later version). Also wait, sb., u-midus, wet; see further under H'Umid. p. The F. ouaiche, 
chiefly in the phr. ‘to lie in wait,* Acts, xxiii. 3i; the M.E. waite formerly also ouage, now usually houache, the wake of a ship, is 
properly signifies a watchman or spy, as in Cursor Mundi, 11541, clearly borrowed from English, as Littrd says, though he strangely 
from O.F. waite, as above, and is really an older word than the verb, mistakes the sense of the E. word when he derives it from the verb 
as above shewn ; it only remains to us in the phrase ‘ the Christmas wake, to arouse frgm sleep 1 We cannot admit, with Diez and Scheler, 
waits,* where nwait is ‘ one who is awake,’ for the purpose of playing that the E. word iS borrowed from French (I), and that the F. word 
music at night ; cf. ‘ Wayte, a spye ; Wayte, waker. Vigil ;* Prompt, is from Span, aguage, a current of water, answering to Low Lat. 
Parv. ‘ Assint etiam excubie vigiles [glossed by O. F. veytes veliables], aquagium, from Lat. aqua, water! The Span, word tor wake is not 
comibus suis strepitum et clangorem et sonitum facientes ;* Wright’s aguage, but estela, y. The connection between wake, a wet track 
Voc. i . ic6, 1 . 1. Also wait-ing, wait-in g-woman, K. Lear, iv. i. 65. through ice, and prov. E. vrnke, a row of <lamp grass, is now suf- 
WAIVB, to relinquish, abandon a claim. (F.,— Scand.) Chiefly ficiently clear. Cf. Homer’s {rypd KiKev 9 a, Od. iii. 71. 
in the phr. ‘ to waive a claim,’ as in Cotgrave (see below). M. E. WAJUBUQT, to awake. (E.) This verb is of considerable gram* 
waiuen, weiuen (with « * »), a difficult and rather vague word, chiefly matical importance, and should be carefully studied, being one of a 
in the sense ‘to set aside* or ‘shun,* also ‘to remove’ or ‘push class not very common in mod. E., and peculiarly liable to be mis* 
aside;* see P. Plowman, B. v. 61 1 (where the MS. may be read understood. The point is, that it was orig. intransitive, whereas in 
wayne); id. B. xx. 167; Chaucer, C.T, 4738, 9357, 10298, 17127, Shak. it is transitive only, 3 Hen. VI, iv. 3. 19, Romeo, iii. i. a8, 
17344, Troil. ii. 284 ; Gower, C. A. i. 376, 1 . 5. — O. F. waiver*, not iy. 4. 34, 0 th. ii. i. 188 ; &c. In mod. English, verbs in -en, by a 
recorded, though it roust have been common in old statutes ; later singular change, are mostly transitive, such as strengthen, embolden, 
gtiesver, ‘to waive, refuse, abandon, give over, surrender, resigne;* &c. ; but ^is is Just contrary to the usage, not only in M.E. and 
Got. TTic O. F. waif, sb., is given by Roquefort in the form wa^e, A. S., but in the Teut. languages generally. The subject is disextssed 
themgh he probably really met vtith it in the pi. form wayvet% since^in Gritnm’s Grammar, ed, 1837^ iv. 33, where he shews that Goth; 
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nulfa^ I eke, or increase, answers to Gk. whereas auhna (*I&for* bag-full ’ some MS. have toaUUful and others have waUt*ftd, la 

eke-n) answers to Gk. a^dvoftai, in the middle voice ; and there was the latter passage we have the solution of the word ; the M. £. walet 
even in Gothic a third mrm aukada Gk. aO^Avofuu in the passive being a corruption of watel. In precisely the same way, wallets, used 
voice. See note on Awaken, where a similar account is rendered, by Shakespeare for bags of flesh upon the neck (Temp. iii. 3. 46), is 

e . The M. £. form is waknen or wakenen, intransitive. * So ]>at he the same word as wattles, * teat-like excrescences that hang from the 
igan to wakne'"^so that he began to waken (or be aroused from cheeks of swine,’ Brockett. [For want of perceiving this fact, no one 
sleep), Havelok, 3164. A. S. wcecnan, to arise, be aroused, be bom ; has ever been able to give the etymology of wallet ; Malm, in Web- 
Grein, ii. 643. Allied to A.S. waean, to wake ; see Wake. <4- Iccl. ster, actually makes it the dimin. of mail (as seen in mail^g, as if 
vakna, to become awake ; allied to vaka, to wake, Swed. vakna, initial w and m were all one !] That wattle should turn into wallet is 
allied to vaka. Dan. vaagne, allied to vaage. ^ Goth, gawaknan, not very surprising, for I is near akin to r, and a similar shifting of r 
allied to wakan ; whence pres. part. pi. gawaknandans » becoming is a common phenomenon in English, as in A. S. irnan » rinnan, to 
awake, Duke, ix, 3a. 2>er. a-waken, run, M.K. brid a bird, M. K. burd^SL bride, See. ; so also neeld, a 

WAIiB, WEAIi, the mark of a stroke of a rod or whip upon needle, mould = model. At any rate, the very special use of wallets 
the flesh, a streak, a ridge, a plank along a Ship’s side. (E.) Some- wattles » fleshy bags, proves the matter beyond question, as well as 

times spelt wheal, but a wheal is properly a blister; see Wheal (i). the equivalent use of walet and watel in the MSS. of P. Plowman. 
* The wales, marks, scars, and cicatrices ; * Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. The E. wattle commonly means * hurdle,’ but the orig. sense was 
p. 459 (R.) * The wales or marks of stripes and lashes ; * id. p. 547 merely ‘ something wound or woven together,* so that it might just 
(R.) M.E. wale, * Wale, or strype,’ Prompt. Parv. ‘ Wyghtly on as well mean a piece of cloth, and hence a bag. All doubt is re- 
the wale [gunwale] thay wye vp thair ankers ; ’ Morte Arthurc, 740. moved by observing the use of the simple word wat (without the 
— A. S. walu (pi. wala), a weal, mark of a blow, occurring 4 times in suffix •el or -le) in other languages ; thus we have O. Du. waetsack, or 
glos.-es (Leo). Leo accents it wdlu, which cannot be right, as it waedsack [■= wat-sack], ‘a bugget [budget] or a mallet,’ Hexham; 
would then have become wole in mod. E., just as A.S. mdl became where mallet is the identical diminutive form o{mail(F,malle) which 
mole; see ECole (i). We also find A. S. wyrt-wale, properly the Mahn imagines could have been turned into wallet. So also G. wat, 
spreading out or stump of a root, as when the root of a tree projects cloth (Fliigel), whence watsack, also wadsack^ ‘ a wallet,* id. y. But 
from the ground, hence used for * root ' simply ; cf. ‘ plantudest again, this G. wat, cloth, is allied to O. Swed. wad, cloth, whence E. 
wyrttruman hys* » thou plantedst his roots, Ps. Ixxix. 10, cd. Spel- wad, a piece of stuff, a bundle, was borrowed; so that wattle is equi- 
man, where the Trinity MS. has ‘ffu wyrtwalodes {sic) wirtwaloda' valent to the dimin. of wad, and naturally took up the sense of 
the last word being corruptly written for wyrtwala. The orig. sense ‘bundle * in which wad was not uncommonly used. 8. This can be 
was ‘rod,* hence the rounded Jialf-buried side-shoot of a root (as proved by yet anotlier test; for of course the natural dimin. form of 
above), or the raised stripe or ridge caused by the blow of a rod or wad would be waddle-, and accordingly, Halliwell gives: * waddle, 
whip. Hence also the sense of ridge or plank along the edge of a the wattle of a hog ; also, to fold up, to entwine ; * not to mention 
ship, as in the comp, gun-wale, q. v. +0. Fries.- a rod, wand; wadling, ‘a wattled fence. West-,* id. See further under Wattle, 
only in the comp, walubera, walebera, a rod-bearer, a pilgrim ; North which is a puie E. word ; and see Wad. i. It is perhaps worth 
Friesic waal, a staff (Outzen). + Icel. v67r (gen. volar), a round stick, while to add that we find, in Wright’s Voc. i. 197, col. i, the entry 
a staff. 4* Swed. dial, val, a round stick, cudgel, flail-handle (Rietz). ‘ Hie pero, wolyng,* which Mr. Wright explains as ‘ a leathern sack.* 
•f- Goth, walus, a staff; Luke, ix. 3. p. All from the Teut. type This M.E. wolyng, having no obvious etymology, is prob. a contrac- 
WALU, a round stick, so named from its roundness; the sense of tion of wateling (the dimin. of watel), by loss of t. 

* rounded ridge* still lingers in mod. E. wale ; cf. Russ. vaV, a cylinder, WALL-EITED, with glaring eyes, diseased eyes. (Scand.) In 
valiate, to roll. » Teut. base WAL, to turn round, hence to make Shak. K. John, iv. 3. 49, Titus, v. i. 44. Spenser has wholly eyes, 
round; see 'Walk. Her. gun^wale. Doublet, goaf, q.v. F. Q. i. 4. 34. *Glaueiolus, An horse with a waule eye',* Cooper’s 

WALK, to move along on foot without running. (E.) M.E. Thesaurus, ed. 1365. Nares writes it wholly, and explains it from 
walken, formerly a strong verb, pt. t. welk, pp. walken. The pt. t. whaule or whall, the disease of the eyes called glaucoma ; and cites : 
welk occurs in the Fricke of Conscience, 11. 4348, 4390 ; the pp. is * Glaucoma, a disease in the eye ; some think it to be a whal eie ; * 
spelt walke, King Horn, cd. Lumby, 953. — A. S. w/en/can, pt. A. Fleming’s Nomenclator, p. 438. Cotgravehas: * Oeil de chevre,a 

pp. weaken, io roll, to toss oneself about, rove about, Grcin, ii. 669. whall, or over-white eye ; an eie full of white spots, or whose apple 
Tiius the orig. sense was ‘to roll,* much as in the proverb ‘a rolling seems divided by a streak of white.’ But the spelling with h is 
fmoving] stone gathers no moss.’ Hence the M.E. walker, Wyclif, wrong. — lze\.vald-eyg6r, a corrupted form of vagl-eygr, wall-eyed, 
Mark, ix. a (earlier version), lit. a roller, a term applied to a fuller said of a horse. — Icel. vagi, a beam, also a beam in the eye, a dis- 
of cloth (from his stamping on or pressing it) ; A. S. wealcere = Lat. ease of the eye (as in vagi d auga, a wall in the eye) ; and eygr, 
Julio, Wright’s Voc. ii. 38, col. i; still common as a proper name, eygbr, eyed, an adj. formed from m/ga, the eye, which is cognate 
Du. walken, to work or make a hat. O. Du. walcken, ‘ to presse, with £. Eye. p. The Icel. vagi is the same as Swed. vagel, a roost, 
to squeeze, or to straine; ’ walcker, ‘a fuller;’ Hexham. + Icel. a perch, also a sty in the eye ; vagel pd ogat, ‘a tumor on the eyelid, 
vdlka, volka, to roll, to stamp, to roll oneself, to wallow; vdlk, a a stye on the eyelid,’ Widegren. Cf. Norweg. vagi, a hen-roost,' 
tossing about. + Swed. valka, to roll, to full, to work, -f* Dan. valke, Aasen. The lit. sense is ‘a perch,’ or ‘a small support ;* closely 
to full, to mill. + G. walken, to full, O. H. G. walchan, to full, also allied to Icel. vagn, a wain. ^ WAGH, to carry, as in Skt. vah, 
to roll or turn oneself round, to move about; hence G. walker, a Lat. uehere', see "Wain. 

fuller. p. All from Teut. base WALK, to roll about, answering WALIiOP, to boil ; see Fotwalloper and Gallop, 
to Aryan WALG, WARG, to bend round, whence Lat. valgus, bent, WALLOW, to roll oneself about, as in mire. (E.) M.E. 
uergere, to bend, turn, incline, Skt. (Vedic) vrij, to bend, vrijana, Chaucer, C. T. 6684. « A. S. wealwian, to roll round, iElfred, tr. of 
crooked, curled ; Fick, iii. 398. This ^ WARG is an extension from Boethius, c. 6 (b. i. met. 7). + Goth, walwjan, to roll, in comp. 
4/ WAR, to turn round, roll round, whence Skt. val, to move to and atwalwjan, afwalwjan,faurwalwjan.^ljsX. uoluere, to roll. B. All 
fro, Russ, valiate, to roll, as well as the extended base WALW’, as from a base WALW (short for reduplicated form WAL-WAL), ex- 
seen in Lat. uoluere, to roll. See Voluble. Der. walk, sb., Tw. tended from WAL. to roll, as in valiate, to roll. - yWAR, to 
Nt. i. 3. 138 ; walk-ing-staff. Rich. II, iii. 3. 151 ; walking-stick. Also turn about ; see Walk and Voluble. 

walk-er, a fuller, P. Plowman, C. i. 333. And see wallow. WALNUT, lit. a foreign nut. (E.) M. E. walnote, spelt walnot, 

WALL, a stone fence, a fence of stone or brick, a rampart. (L.) P. Plowman, B. xi. 351. We may call the word E., because its com- 
M. E. wal, appearing as walle, Chaucer, C. T. 8933. — A.S weal, weall, ponent parts are E,, but it was not improbably borrowed from O. Du, 
a rampart of earth, a wall of stone; Grein, ii. 671. Not by any I find no trace of it earlier than the 14th century; the alleged A. S. 
means a Teut. word, but borrowed from the famous Lat, vallum, a walhnut was doubtless coined by Somner (who is the only authority 
rampart, whence also W. gwal, a rampart, as well as Du. wal, Swed. for it), as we see by his misspelling ; it ought, of course, to be wealh* 
vail, G. wall, &c. | 3 . The Lat. vallum is a collective sb., signifying a hnut or wealhnut. — A. S. wealh, foreign ; and hnut, a nut. The pi. 
row or line of stakes. - ^t. uallus, a stake, pale, palisade ; lit. a pro- Wealas means ‘ strangers,* i. e. the Welsh ; but in mod. E. it has be- 
tection.4-Gk. ^Kos, a nail, knob. •• 4/WAR, to protect ; cf. Skt. vri, to come TPo/tfS.+Du. walnoot, O. Du. walnote (Hexham).4*Icel. valhnoU 
screen, cover, surround, dvarana, a protection, a lock, val, to cover; -f-Dan. va/narf.-f Swed. valndt.^k'G. wallnusz ; also Wdlsche nusz, i.e. 
Fick, i. 313. ^ The true A. S. word for * wall * was wag, w<kg, or foreign nut. p. For the latter element, see Nut. The former ele- 

VHih, Grein, ii. 643 (where the accent is wrongly omitted), whence ment is A.S. wealh, foreign, O. H.G. walah, a foreigner, such as a 
M. E.iw)wtf,P. Plowman, B. iii. 61 (obsolefte). Der. wo//, verb. M. E. Frenchman or Italian, answering to a Teut. type WALHA, a 
wallen, Rob. of Glouc. p. 51, 1. 3 ; walljlower, wall-fruit ; also wall- stranger, a name given by Teutonic tribes to their Celtic and Roman 
newt, K. Lear. iii. 4. 1 35. |ir No connection with wall-eyed. neighbours ; Fick, iii. 390. 

WALLET, a bag for carrying necessaries, a budget. (E.) M.E. WALRUS, a kind of large seal. (Du., -Scand.) In Ash’s Diet., 
^alet (with one /), Chaucer. C.T. 683 ; P. Plowman, C. xi. 369, where qped. 1775. - Du. walrus, ‘ a kind of great fish with tusks ; ’ Sewel, ed. 
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1754. Not a Du. word, but borrowed from Scand. m Swed. vallross.&he would flog them at the cart's tail (a common expression), and 


a morse, walrus ; Dan. hvalros* The name is very old, since the 
word ross (for korse) is no longer in use in Swedish and Danish, which 
languages now employ hast, heht in its stead ; but we And the word, 
in an inverted form, in Icel. hross-kvalr^ a walrus, lit. a horse-whale ; 
the name being given (it is suggested) from the noise made b^ the 
animal, somewhat resembling a neigh. At any rate, there is no 
doubt about the sense, whatever may have been the reason for it ; 
the notion referred to by £. MUller, that the word was orig. Nor- 
wegian, and meant * Russian whale,' is disproved at once by the Ice- 
landic word ; and to make it doubly sure, we have the A. S. Aors- 
hwalf a horse-whale, a walrus, in AClfred’s translation of Orosius ; 
see Sweet, A. S. Read er. y. The Swed. va//, Dan. kvalt Icel. Avalr, 
are cognate with E. Whale. The Swed. ross, Dan. ros, Icel. hross 
or Aors, are cognate with A. S. hors (the r in which has shifted) ; see 
Horse. ^ The name morse, q. v., is Russian. 

WAliTZ, the name of a dance. (G.) Introduced in 1813; 
Haydn, Diet, of Dates. A shortened form of G. tualzer (with z 
sounded as ts, whence the E spelling), * a jig, a waltz Flugel.-»G. 
walzen, ‘ to roll, revolve, dance round about, waltz ; * id. + A. S. 
wealtan, to roll, twist ; see further under Welter. Der. waltz, verb. 

WAMPUM, small beads, used as money. (N. American Indian.) 

* Watnpum, small beads made of shells, used by the N. American In- 
dians as money, and also wrought into belts, &c. as an ornament ;* 
Webster. Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. •• Indian wampum, worn* 
pam, from the Massachusetts wompi, Delaware wdpi, white (Mahn). 

WAN, colourless, languid, pale. (E.) M. E. wan, Chaucer, C. T. 
3458. -i A. S. wann, worm, dark, black, Grein, ii. 638. It occurs as an 
epithet of a raven, and of night; so that the sense of the word appears 
to have suffered a remarkable change ; the sense, however, was pro- 
bably ‘ dead ’ or * colourless,* which is applicable to black and pallid 
alike. There is no cognate word in other languages, and nothing to 
connect it clearly with A. S. wan, defleient. Hence Ettmliller derives 
it from A.S. wann (also wottn), the pt. t. of winnan, to strive, contend, 
toil (whence E. win) ; so that the orig. sense would have been ‘worn 
out wdth toil, tired out,’ from which we easily pass to the sense of 

* worn out ’ or ‘ pallid with sleeplessness ’ in the mod. E. word. The 
sense of the A. S. word may be accounted for by supposing that it 
was orig. used (as it often is) as an epithet of night, so that wan 
night would mean over*toiled night, just as the very word night itself 
signifies * dead ; ’ with reference to the common myth of the death 
of the sun. This etymology is accepted by Mahn and E. Muller ; if 
right, the word is distinct from Wane, confusion with which has 
affected its sense. See further under Win. Der. wan-ly, wan^nets. 

WAND, a long slender rod. (Scand.) M. E. wand, Pricke of 
Conscience, 5880; Ormulum, 16178. — Icel. vdndr (gen. vandar), a 
wand, a switch, whence vandahus, a wicker-house ; O. Swed. wand 
(Ihre) ; Dan. vaand.^^Goih.wandus, a rod, 2 Cor. xi. 25. fi. The 
Teut. type is WANDU, Pick, iii. 285. It is named from its pliancy 
and use in wicker-work, the orig. sense being a lithe twig, that could 
be wound into wicker-work. -• O. Scand. wand, vand, pt. t. of the verb 
to wind ; this pt. t. is still written vandt in Danish, though in Icelandic 
it has become vatt. The verb is O. Swed. winda, Icel. vinda, Dan. 
vinde, cognate with E. Wind (2), q. v. 

WANDDR, to ramble, rove. (E.) M. E. wandrien, wandren, 
P. Plowman, B. vi. 304. — A. S. wandrian, to wander, ./Elfred, tr. of 
Boethius, lib. iv. met. i (cap. xxxvi. § 2). The frequentative form of 
wend, to go ; hence it means * to keep going about.* See Wend, 
•f Du. wandelen, * to walke,’ Hexham. 4 'G.f</and«/n, to wander, travel, 
walk. Der. wander^er. Also Vandal, q. v. 

WANES, to decrease (as the moon), to fail. (E.) M. E. wanien, 
wanen, Chaucer, C.T. 2080. A.S.wanian, women, to decrease, grow 
less ; Grein, ii. 639. — A. S.wan, won, deficient, id. 638. + Icel. vana, 
to diminish, from vanr, lacking, wanting ; also van-, in composition. 
4 * 0 . H.G. and M.H. G. wandn, wanen, to wane, from wan, deficient, 
appearing in mod. G. compounds as wahn^. So also Du. wan-, prefix, 
in wanhoop, despair (lit. lacking hope) ; Dan. van- in vanvid, insanity 
(want of wits) ; Swed. van- in vanvett, the same. + Goth, wans, lack- 
ing. p. All from Teut. WA-NA, adj., deficient. Kick, iii. 279. From 
V WA, to fail; only found in the derived adj., which appears not 
only as above, but also in the Gk. tZvis, bereaved, Skt. dna, wanting, 
lessened, inferior. Der. want, wandon ; and prob. wand-on, q. v. 

WANION, in the phrase with a wanion. (£.) In Shak. Per. ii. 
1. 17 ; the phr. with a wanton means * with a curse on you,' or * with 
bad luck to you,* or ‘ to him,* as the case may be. The word has 
never been explained, but the connection with the verb to wane is 
obvious, and has been pointed out by Nares. I have little doubt 
(1) that it stands for waniand, and (2) that waniand was taken to be 
a sb., instead of a pres. part. Rich, quotes from Sir T. More ; ’ He 
would of lykelyho^ bynde them to cartes and beat them, and make 


make them marry in the waning moon, i.e. at an unlucky time. 
Halliwell gives * waniand, the wane pf the moon,* without any 
authority ; still, it is doubtless right. p. Waniand is the Northern 
form of the pres. part, of M. E. wanien, to wane, also used actively in 
the sense to lessen, deprive (see below). The confusion of the pres, 
part, with the sb. in dng is so common in English that many people 
cannot parse a wonl ending in -ing. Thus in the waniand came to 
mean * in the waning,* and with a wanion means with a diminution, 
detriment, ill luck. On * the fatal influence of the waning moon, . . 
general in Scotland,* see Brand's Popular Antiquities, chapter on The 
Moon. The Icel. vtma, to wane, is commonly transitive, with the 
senses * to make to wane, disable, spoil, destroy,* which may have 
influenced the superstition in the North, though it is doubtless widely 
spread. Cf. * wurreti uppe chirches, otJer warned hire rihtes, o'Ser 
letteS * * war upon churches, or lessen their rights, or hinder them ; 
O. En^ Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 177, 1. 6. See Wane. 

WjOfT, lack, deficiAicy, indigence, need. (Scand.) M. E. want, 
first in the Ormulum, 1439S, where it is spelt wannt, and has the adj. 
sense of * deficient ; * spelt wonte, and us^ as a sb., Ancren Riwle, 
p. 284, 1. 2. -• Icel. vant, neuter of vanr, adj., lacking, deficient. 
This neuter form was used with a gen. case following ; as, var peim 
vettups va«/« there was lacking to them of nothing, i.e. they wanted 
nothing. [The Icel. sb. for want is va««.] p. Thus the final / 
was orig. merely the termination of the neut. gender (as in E. i-t, 
tha-t, thward, tof-t); but the word va«/ was in common use, and 
even the verb vanta, to want, to lack, was formed from it, which is 
the origin of E. want as a verb. y vanr, adj., is ex- 

plained under Wane, q.v. Der. want, verb, M. E. wnnten, spelt 
wonten in Ancren Riwle, p. 344, 1 . 14; from Icel. vanta, verb, as above. 
Also want-ing, pres, part., sometimes used as adj. 

WANTON, playful, sportive, unrestrained. (E.) The true sense 
is unrestrained, uneducated, not taken in hand by a master ; hence, 
licentious. M. E. wantoun, contracted form of wantowen ; spelt wan- 
ioun, Chaucer, C.T. 208 ; spelt wantowen, wantowne, wanton, P. Plow- 
man, C. iv. 143, where it is applied to women. Compounded of wan-, 
prefix, and towen, pp. p. The prefix wan- signifies ‘lacking, 
wanting,’ and is explained under Wane. In composition it has 
sometimes the force of un- (to which it is not related), but also gives 
an ill sense, almost like Gk. 8vi-. y. The pp. towen stands for 
A.S. togen, pp. of tedn, to draw, to educate, bring up, Grein, ii. 527. 
The change from A.S. g to M.E. w (between 2 vowels) is seen again 
in A. S. mugano^M. E. tnowen, to be able, and is quite regular. The 
A. S. togen is cognate with G. gezogen, so that E. wanton, ill-bred, 
corresponds very nearly to G. ungezogen, * ill-bred, unmannerly, rude, 
uncivil,’ Fliigel. For an account of A. S. te/m, see Tug. Mr. Wedg- 
wood well cites wel i-towene, well educated, modest, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 204, 1 . 17; vntowune, licentious, id. p. 342, 1 . 26. Examples 
abound. Der. wanton-ly ; wantbn-ness, M. E. wantounesse, Chaucer, 
C. T. 266. Also wanton, sb. 

WAPENTAKE], an old name for a hundred or district. (Scand.) 
‘ Fraunchises, hundredis, wapentakes',* Arnold’s Chron. (1502), ed. 
1 81 1, p. 1 81. *Candred . . is a contray ])at^ conteyne)) an hundred 
townes, and is also in Englische i-called wepentake ; ’ Trevisa, ii. 87 ; 
spelt wapentake, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 145, 1 . 16. The 
word occurs in the A.S. Laws, but was merely borrowed from Norse; 
the A. S. t&ean does not mean ‘ to touch,’ but ‘ to teach,’ and is 
altogether removed from the word under discussion. It is remark- 
able that various explanations of this word have been given, seeing 
that all the while the Laws of Edward the Confessor fully explain 
the orig. sense. — A.S. w<kpenget^ce, dat. case, a district, wapentake. 
Secular Laws of Edgar, $ vi, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, vol. i. p. 272 ; 
we also find wapentake (so accented in the MS.), dat. case, id. p. 292. 
The nom. is wapenget<kc or wdpentde. Latinised as wapentac or wapen- 
tagium. Laws of Ed^Conf. § xxx, in Thorpe, i. 455, where we also 
read: ‘(Juod alii vodant hundredum, supradicti comitatus vocant 
wapentagium, et hoc non sine causa; cum enim aliquis accipiebat 
prefecturam wapentagii, die constitute, conveniebant onmes majores 
contra eum in loco ubi soliti erant congregari, et, descendente eo de 
equo suo, omnes assurgebant contra eum, et ipse erigebat lanceam 
suam in altum, et omnes de lanceis suis tangebant hastam ejus, et sic 
confirmabant se sibi. < Et de armis, qui arma vocant wappa, et 
taecare, quod est confittnare.* To which another MS. adds : ‘ Anglice 
vero arma vocantur wapen, et taccare confirmare, quasi armorum con- 
firmacio, vel ut magis expresse, secundum linguam Anglicam, dica- 
mus wapentac, i.e. armorum tactus: wapen enim arma sonat, tae tactue 
est. Quamobrem potest cognosci quod hac de causa totus ille con- 
ventus dicitur wapentac, eo quod per tactum armorum suorum ad 
invicem confoederate (&tV) sunt.’ We may then dismiss other ex- 
planations, and accept the above explicit one, that when a new chief 


theym wed in the waniand* Works, p. 306 ; which means, 1 suppose, ^of a wapentake was elected, he used to raise his weapon (a spear), and 
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his men touched it with theirs in token of fealty. However the word® where -e«'is a genitival suffix giving an adverbial force. Der, ^fUr^ 
(as above said) is Norse. -Icel. vdpnatak, lit a weapon-taking or ward.haeh-vtard.eait^rdJor^wwrdJro^ardMnd^wwrd, hitherwards 
weapon- touching; hence, a vote of consent so expressed, and lastly, homeward^ inward, netherward, northward^ outward, eoutk^ward, 
a subdivision of a shire in the Danish part of England, answering to thither^ward, toward, upward, westward. To most of these s can 
the hundred in other parts ; the reason for this being as above given, be added, except io froward. See also wayward, woolward, verse, 
-•Icel. vdpna, gen. pL of vdpn, a weapon, cognate with E. weapon; prose, su^ain. ^ ^ 

and tak, a taking hold, a grasp, esp. a grasp in wrestling (here used WABDBIT, (i) a guardian, keeper, (2) a kind of pear. 

of the contact of weapons), from taka, to take, seize, grasp, also to M. H. G.) Though the verb to ward is English, and so is its 
touch. See Weapon and Talce. ^ As the Icel. taka means to derivative warder, the sb. warden is F., as shewn by the suffix. 
touch as well as to take, it will be seen that the explanation ‘ weapon- 1 . M. E. wardein, Ancren Riwle, p. 372, 1 . 4.1*0. F. wardein*, not 
grasping’ in the Icel. Diet, is insufficient; it means more than that, given in Burguy, but necessarily the old spelling of O.F. gardein, 
viz. the clashing of one spear against another. ‘Si placuit [sen- gardain, a warden, guardian; since warder is given as the old 
tentia], frameas eonn/Zfi/n/ ; nonoratissimum assensus genus est armis spelling of garden Cf. Low Lat. gardianus, a guardian; shewmg 
/awdare,’ Tacitus, Germania, chap, ix; &c, Cf. Lowland Sc. wapin- that O.F. wardein was formed from ward-er by help of the Lat. 
schaw (weapon-show), an exhibition of arms made at certain times in suffix See Ward. 2. A warden was * a large coarse pear 

every district; Jamieson. 'is®*! baking,* Wright’s Voc. i. 229, note i, where we also find it 

WAR, hostility, a contest between states by force of arms. (E.) spelt wardnn, in a Nominale of the 15th century; it is spelt warden 
M. E. werre (dissyllabic). Chaucer, C. T. 47. It occurs in the A. S. in Shak. Wint. Tale, iv. 3. 48. It meant a keeping pear ; Cotgrave 
Chron. an. 1119, where it is spelt wyrre, but a little further on, an. has * poire de garde, a warden, or winter pear, a pear which may 
1 1 40. it is spelt uuerre ( - werre). But it occurs much earlier ; we be kept very long ; * also the adj. gardien, ‘ keeping, warding, guard- 
find ‘armorum oneribus. quod Angli warwot dicunt ’ in the Laws of ing.’ Mswering to Low Lat. gardianus (for wardianus), used as an 
Cnut. De Foresta. $ 9 ; Thorpe, Aiic- Laws. i. 427. Thus the word ndjyfr®* v 

is English; though the usual A. S. word is tt/lg; we also find Ai/d.t&mn, W^ARDROBE, a place to keep clothes in, (F„*»G.) M. E. 
gd«, &c. But llie derivatives warrior and warraye (to make war on. warderobe ; ‘Jupiter hath in his warderobe bothe garmentes of ioye 
Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 48). respecting which see below, are of F. origin, and of sorrow,’ Test, of Love, b. ii, pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1361, 
Cf. O. F. werre, war (Burguy. Roquefort), whence mod. F. guerre ; fol. 303. col. 2.-O. F. warderobe, old spelling of garderobe ; this is 
from O. H. G. werra, vexation, strife, confusion, broil ; cf. mod. G. shewn by the fact that Roquefort gives warde^ors as the old spelling 
verwirrung, confusion, disturbance, broil, from the same root ; O.H.G. of F. garde-corps. The spelling garderobe is in Palsgrave, s. v. ward- 
w'erren, to bring into confusion, entangle, embroil ; cf. mod. G. roppe, Cotgrave spells it garderobbe, ‘ a wardrobe, also a house of 
verwirren. -f- O. Du. werre, ‘warre, or hostility,* Hexham; from office* [see wardrope in Halliwell].- 0 . F. warder, to ward, keep, 
werren, also verwerren, ‘to embroile, to entangle, to bring into preserve; and robe, a robe; both words being of G. origin. See 
confusion or disorder; ’ id. B. The form of the base is WARS, ward, and Robe. 

later form WARR ; and the word is closely allied to Worse, q. v. WARE (1), merchandise. (E.) M. E. ware (dissyllabic), Chau- 
Der. war, verb, late A. S. werrien, A. S. Chron. an. 1135, formed ccr, C.T, 4560.- A. S. pi. wares, according to Bosworth; 
from the sb. werre. Also war-fare, properly ‘ a warlike expedition ;* but the reference to § i of the Council of Enham (Eynsham) seems 
• he was nat in good poynt to ride a warfare,* i. e. on a warlike ex- to be wrong, and I wholly fail to find the word in A. S., and suspect 
pedition, Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron. vol. ii. c. 13 (R.); see it to have been borrowed from Scand. We find, however. A.S. 
Fare. Also war-like, K. John, v. i. 71; warr-i-or, M.E. werreour, viaru, protection, guard, care, custody, which is tolerably common, 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 166, 1 . 4, from O. F. werreiur*, Grein, ii. 641 ; according to Leo, it has also the sense of ‘contract- 
not recorded, old spelling of O. F. guerreiur (Burguy), a warrior, money,* for which he refers us to a gloss printed in Haupt's Zeit- 
one who makes war, formed with suffix -ur from O.F. werreier*, schrift, ix. 439. These words are doubtless related; the sense of 
guerreier, to make war, borrowed by E. and appearing as M.E. wares appears to have been ‘things kept/ or ‘things of value;* 
werreien or werreyen, Chaucer, C.T. 1546, 10324, and in Spenser as there being also no doubt that worth is a related word, from the 
warray or warrey, F. Q. i. 5. 48, ii. 10. 31 ; so that warrior is really same root. We can explain wares as ‘valuables’ or ‘goods;* just as 
a familiar form of warreyour; cf. guerroyeur, ‘a martialist, or war- Icel. varnadr means (1) protection, (3) wares. The word is much 
rior,* Cot., from guerroyer, ‘ to wane,* id, plainer in the cognate languages. + Du. waar, a ware, commodity ; 

WARBIjE, to sing as a bird, chirp, carol. (F., - M. H. G.) M.E, pl- waren, wares. Cf. O. Du. waren, ‘ to keepe or to garde.* Hexham. 
werhlen, spelt werbelen, Gawain and the Grene Knight, 2004 ; the sb. + Icel. vara, pl. vorur, wares. i4- Dan, vare, pl. varer ; cf. vare, care. 
werble occurs in the same, 119.-O. F. werbler, to quaver with the + Swed. vara, pl. varor ; cf. vara, care. + G. waare, pl. waaren ; cf. 
voice, speak in a high tone (Burguy, Roquefort). - M. II. G. werbelen *, wahre, care, wahren, to guard. p. All from Tcut. W ARA, a com- 
not given in Wackemagel, yet merely the old spelling of mod. G. modity, valuable ; allied to WERTHA, v^OTth.*.^/ WAR, to guard; 
wirbeln, to whirl, to run round, to warble, frequentative form of Fick, iii, 390. See Wary. Der, ware-Aohsa^Palsgrave). 

M. H. G. werben, O. H. G. hwerhan, to be busy, to set in movement, WARE (2), aware. (E.) ‘ They were tjfjt,' Acts, iv. 16 ; so 
urge on (whence mod. G. be-werhen, to sue for, er-werben, to acquire), also in Romeo, i. i. 131, ii. a. 103, &c. See further under Wary, 
the orig. s<jnse being to twirl oneself about, to twirl or whirl. See WARE (3), pt. t. of Wear, q.v. 

Whirl, which is, practically, a doublet. Der. warble, sb., M.E. WARFARE, WARLIKE; see under War. 
werble, SLS shove ; warbl-er. W ARILY, WARINTEBS; see under Wary. 

WARD, a guard, a watch, means of guarding, one who is under WARISOR, protection, reward. (F.,— Teut.) M.E. warisotihi 
a guardian, &c. (E.) 1. M.E. ward, dat. wards, P. Plowman, B. protection, Rob. of Brunne, p. 198, 1. 1. This is the true sense; but 

xviii. 320; pl. wardes, guards. King Alisaunder, 1977.- A.S. weard, it is much more common in the sense of help or ‘reward;’ see Will, 
a guard, watchman, Grein, ii. 673. This is a masc. sb. (gen. weardes); pf Paleme, 2259, 3379* Barbour, Bruce, ii. 306, x. 526, xx. 544. 'The 
yre also find A>S. weard, fern. (gen. wearde), s guarding, watching, usual sense of mod. F. guirison is ‘recovery from illness,’ which 
protection; id. Both senses are still retained. Both sbs. are formed is yet a third sense of what is really the same word. Cf. M.E. 
from the Teut. base WAR, to defend; see Wary. Thus the orig. warisshen, to cure, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 105. >« 0 . F. warison, garison, 
sense of the masc. sb. is ‘a defender,* and of the fern. sb. is ‘a de- surety, safety, provision, also healing. Cot. has guarison, ‘health, 
fence.* -f* Ic®!* vihrdr, gen. varbar, (i) a warder or watchman, (3) a curing, recovery.’ — O. F. warir, garir, to keep, protect, also to heal; 
watch. + G. wart, a warder. + Goth, wards, masc. sb., a keeper, mod. F. guirin p. Of Teut. origin ; from the verb appearing 
pnly in the comp, demrawards, a door-keeper. All these arc extensions fl-s Goth, warjan, to bid to beware, forbid, keep off from, whence the 
from the same root. 2. From this sb. was formed the verb to sense ‘protect;* and in O.H.G, werjan, to protect (whence G. 
ward, A. S. weardian, to keep, to watch, Grein, ii. 674 ; cognate wehren, to defend, restrain) ; cf. Q. Du. varen, ‘ to keepe or garde,’ 
with which are Icel. varba. to warrant, and G. warten, M. H. G. Hexham. This answers to the Teut. type WARYAN, to defend, from 
warden, to watch, from the latter of which is derived (through the the adj. WAR, wary; see Wary. y. We may note that the 
French) E. guard. Der. ward^, Spenser, F.Q. v. 3. 21 ; ward-room, O. F. garison just corresponds to the mod. E. garrison in form ; but 
ward-ship. Also ward-en, ^.v., ward-rohe, q.v. Also bear-ward, the sense of Mrrison is such as to link it more closely with O.F. 
door-ward, Afl!y-iwird(-» hedge-ward, from V.haie, a hedge) ; ste-ward, gamison, another sb. from the same root. It makes little ultimate 
q.v. ; wraith, q.v. Doublet, guard, sb. and verb. difference. See GarriBon. ^ Sir W. Scott, Lay of the Last 

-WARD, suffix. (E.) A common suffix, expressing the direction Minstrel, iv. 24, uses warrison in the srase of ‘ note of assault,* as if 
towards which one tends. A. S. -weard, as in t6-weard, toward ; see it were a worry (warlike) sound. This is a sin^lar blunder. 
Toward, where the suffix is fully explained. It occurs also as WARLOCK, a wizard. (E.) In Jamiesotrs Scot. Diet. ‘JEneas 
lct\.-verbr,Go'Ox.-wairtks, O.H.O,-wert,-wart\ and cf. Lat. ««r««s, was no warluck, as the Scots commonly call such men, who they 
towards, from the same root. We also have -wards, A.S. -weardes,^ say are iron-free pr leadrfree;* Diyden, Dedication to tr. of Vixgils: 



WARM. 

^neld (R.^ The final ch stands for an orig. guttural sound, 
most Englishmen say loch for the Scottish lock ; the suffix ~ 
oonfused with that of htmAoch or wedlock, M. E. warlo^he 
one, a name for the devil, Destruction of Troy, 4439. Spelt warlawi, 
a deceiver, P. Plowman's Crede, 1 . 783. — A. S. wdrlogot a traitor, 
deceiver, liar, truce-breaker, Grein, ii. 650. Lit. ‘one who lies 
against the truth.* — A. S. wdr^ truth (as in wtkrleds, false, lit. 
* truthless,' Grein), cognate with Lat. uerum, truth ; and /oga, a liar, 
from ledgan (pp. /og-««), to lie, Grein, ii. 176, 194, See Verity and 
liie (3). 

WABM, moderately hot. (E.) M.E. wnrm, Chaucer, C.T. 
7409. — A. S. wearm, Grein, ii. 675. 4- Du. w/arw. 4- Icel. varmr.4 
Dan. and Swed. varm. + G. warm, Cf. Goth, warmjan^ to warm ; 
the adj. does not occur. ( 5 . The Teut. type is WAR-MA, 
warm, Kick, iii. 292. It is usual to connect this with Lat. /ormus, 
Gk, 0*ptA6s, hot, Skt. gkarma, heat, from theV^l^AR, to glow, 
with which E. glow is connected ; see Glow. See Curtius, ii. 99. 
y. But this interchange of w with Skt. gk is against all rules, and 
constitutes a considerable objection to this theory. On this account, 
Fick^ii. 465) connects warm with Russ, varite, to boil, brew, scorch, 
burn, Lithuan. werdu, I cook, seethe, boil (inhn. wirti), and hence 
infers a VWAR, to cook or boil, common to Teutonic and Slavonic. 
8 . This seems a more likely solution ; and we can also derive from 
the same root the Skt. ulhd^ a fire brand, Lat. ttulcanm^ hre. See 
Volcano. Der. warm-ly^ warm~ness ; also warm, verb, A. S. wearm-- 
ian, Grein, ii. 675, whence wann^er, warmdng-pan ; also warm-th, 
sb., M. £. wermpe, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 37, 1 . 33 (not 
found in A.S.). 

WAHN, to caution against, put on one's guard. (E.) M.E. 
warnien, warnen, Chaucer, C. T. 3535. — A.S. wearnian, warnian, 
U) to take heed, which is the usuaf sense, Luke, xi. 35 ; (2) to warn, 
Gen. vi. 6; cf. wamtmg, a warning, Gen. xli. 33. Formed from the 
sb. wearn, a refusal, &nial (Grein), an obstacle, impediment (Bos- 
worth) ; the orig. sense being a guarding of oneself, a defence of a 
person on trial, as in Icel. vorn, a defence. — to defend, 
guard ; see Wary. + Icel. varna, to warn off, refuse, abstain from ; 
from vorn, a defence. + Swed. varna, to warn. + G. warnen. Der. 
warn-iug. And see garn-ish, garr-ison (for garn-ison). Also fore- 
warn, pre warn, 

WARP, the thread stretched lengthwise in a loom, to be crossed 
by the woof; a rope used in towing. (E.) Lit. ‘that which is 
thrown across.* M. E. warp; * Warp, threde for webbynge Prompt. 
Parv. — A. S. wearp, a warp; ‘Stamen, wearp' Wright’s Voc. i. 66, 
col. I.- A.S. wearp, pt. t. of weorpan, to throw, cast, a strong verb; 
Grein, ii. 683. 4 Icel. varp, a casting, throwing, also the warping of 
an) thing ; from varp, pt. t. of verpa (pp. orpinn), to throw. 4 Han. 
varp, only as a naut. term. 4 Swed. varp, a warp. 4 H. H. G. war/ 
(mod. G. wer/le) ; from war/ pt. t. of werfen, to throw. p. All 
from the Teut. base WARP, to throw, Fick, iii. 295, whence also 
Goth, wairpan, to throw; answering to Aryan -^WARP, to throw, 
as seen in Lithuan. werpii, to spin, Gk. pkrteiv, to incline downwards, 
piir-T-eiv, to throw. ^ The M. E. werpen, to throw, pt. t. warp, 
pp. worpen, occurring in Havelok, 1061, dec., is obsolete. Der. warp, 
verb, to pervert, twist out of shape (cf. cast in the sense of to twist 
timber out of shape) ; this is not the M. E. werpen (as above), but 
the derivative weak verb, and is of Scand. origin; M.E. warpen. 
Prompt. Parv., from Icel. varpa, to throw, cast, which from varp, sb., 
a casting, also a warping. Cf. Swed. varpa, Dan. varpe, to warp 
a ship, from Swed. varp, the draught of a net, Dan. varp, a warp; cf. 
Dan. varpanher, a warp-anchor or kedge. And see wrap, 
WARRANT, a’voucher, guarantee, commission giving authority. 
(F., — O.H.G.) M.E. warant, Havelok, 2067, St. Marharete, ed. 
Cockayne, p. 8, 1 . 10.— O. F. warant, guarant iBurguy), later gar ant, 
‘ a vouchee, warrant ; also, a supporter, defender, maintainer, pro- 
tector Cot. Cotgrave also gives the spelling garent, ‘a warrenter.* 
In the Laws of Will. I, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i, 476, 477, the F. 
spelling is guarant, and the Low Lat. warantum and warrantum. 
The suffix -ant is clearly due to the Lat -ant- used as the suffix of a 
present participle; so that the orig. sense of O. F. war-ant was 
.* defending * or * protecting.* — O. H. G. warjan, werjan, M. II. G. wern, 
weren, G. wehren, to protect, lit. ‘to give heed.'-O. H. G. wara, 
,M. H. G. war, heed, care. — ^WAR, to heed; see Wary. Der. 
warrant, verb, M.E. waranten, K. Alisaunder, 2133; warrant-er, 
.warrani-or, warrant-able, warrant-aH-y, warrani-able-tuss. Also war- 
jrant-y, from O. F. warantie, later garantie, ‘garrantie, warrantie,.or 
warrantise,* Cot., orig. fern, of pp. of warantir, later garaniir, to 
warrant, guarantee. Also guarant-ee (error for guarant-ie), q.v. 
And see warr-en, war-is-on, garr-et, 

WARREN, a preserved piece of ground, now only used of a 
,place where rabbits abound, not always a preserved place. (F., — 
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presitnve, 

f reserve for rabbits, hares, or fish, occurring a.d. h86 (Ducange)« 
'ormed (with Low Lat. suffix -enna) from 0 . H. G. warjan, to protect, 
keep, preserve ; see Warrant. Cf. Du. wdrande, a park ; borrowed 
from 0 . French. Der. warren-er, contracted to Warner, P. Plowman, 
B. v, 316 ; which explains the name^IForaer. 

WART, a small hard excrescence, on the Ain, or on trees. (E.) 
M.E. (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C.T. Group A, 1 . 555 (Six-text 
edition, where one MS. has wrete) ; spelt wert in Tyrwhitt, 1 . 557.— 
A. S. wearte, pi. weartan, Cockayne’s A. S. Leechdoms, i. 100, 1 . 10, 
‘Papula, wearte;* Wright’s Voc. i. 288, col. 2. 4 Du. wrat; O. Du, 
warte, wratte (Hexhami). 4 Icel. varta. 4 Dan. vorte. 4 IS wed. vdrtcu 
4 G. warzt, All from Teut. type WARTAI^ or WARTA, 

Fick. iii. 294. The orig. sense is ‘^wth,’ hence out growth or 
excrescence ; and it is closely allied to Wort (i). q. v. Der. wart-y. 
WARV, WARS, guarding against deception or danger, cautious. 
(E.) The M. E. form is war ; war-y is a comparatively late for- 
mation, perhaps due to misreading the adv. warely as war-e-ly ; or 
the -y was subjoined as in tnurk-y from M. E. mirhe, merke. In Meas, 
for Meas, iv. i. 38. M. E. war, Chaucer, C.T. Group A, 1 . 309 (t^ix- 
text ed.), misspelt war* in Tyrwhitt, 1 . 311. — A.S. wcer, cautious, 
Grein, ii. 649. 4 Icel. varr, 4 Han. and Swed. var. 4 Goth, wars, 
Cf. O.H.G. wara, heed, caution ; G. gewakr, aware. p. All 
from Teut. type WARA, cautious, Fick, iii. a90.<»V^AR. to de- 
fend, take heed ; whence also Skt. vri, to screen, cover, surround, 
var-man, armour, Gk. oZpos, a watchman, guard, I perceive, 
look out for, observe, Lat. uereri, to regaro, respect, esteem, dread, 
Russ, vrata, a door, gate (lit. defence). Der. wari ly, wari-ne&s; 
a-ware, be-ware. And see war-d, guar-d\ war-n, gar-n-ish, garr-u-on; 
warr-ant, guar-ant-H; ware{i); weir; re-vere, ver-yi ^an-or*-a-ma^ 
di-or-a-ma. _______ 

WAS, WAST, WERE, WERT, used as parts of the verb ta 
be. (E.) M. E. pt. t. sing, was, wast, was ; pi. weren or were, mm A.S, 
wesan, infin. to be ; whence pt. t. indie, sing, wees, ware, was ; pi. wdran, 
wSron, or w<krun ; pt. t. subj. sing. w<kre (for all persons), pi. wSren 
or w<kron (for all persons). See Grein, ii. 664. 6. As to the 

use of was in the ist and 3rd persons, there is no difficu%. y. As 
to the 2nd person, the A. S. form Was w<kre, whence M. E. were, as in 
‘thou were betraied,' Chaucer, C.T. 14690. In Wyclif, Mark, xiv. 
67, where 7 MSS. read were, one MS. has was, and another has 
wast ; no doubt was-t was formed (bv analogy with hast) from the 
dialectal was, which was prob. Northern. When you came to be 
used for tkon, the phrase you was took the place of thou was, and is 
veiy common in writings of the i8th century. Cf. I has, Barbour, 
Bruce, xiii. 653; / is, ye is (Northern dialect), Chaucer, C.T. 4043; 
thou is, id. 4087. In the subj. mood, the true form is were ; hence 
was formed wer-t (by analogy with wast), K. John, iii. i. 43, cd. 1633. 
8. In the first and third persons singular of the subjunctive, and in 
the plural, the true form is were ; but the use of were in the singular 
is gradually becoming obsolete, except when the conjunction */ pre- 
cedes. The forms if f were, if he were, if I he, if he be, if he have, 
exhibit the clearest surviving traces of a (grammatically marked) 
subj. mood in mod. English; and of these, if he have is almost gone. 
Some careful writers employ tfhe do, if it make, and the like; but it 
is not improbable that the subjunctive mood will disappear from the 
language ; the particular phrase if I were will probably linger the 
longest. 4 Hu. infin. wezen ; indie, sing, was, waart, was ; pi. waren, 
waart, waren ; subj. sing, ware, waret, ware ; pi. waren, waret, waren, 
4 Icel. infin. vera ; indie, sing, var, vart, vas, pi. varum, vdrut, vdru ; 
subj. sing, vara, varir, vari ; pi. varim, varit, vari, 4 Han. infin. 
vare ; indie, sing, and pi. var ; subj. sing, and pi. vare, 4 Swed. 
infin. vara ; indie, sing, var^ pi. voro, vtren, voro ; subj. sing, varo ; 
pi. vore, voren, voro. 4 Goth. wisan, to be, dwell, remain ; pt.t. indie, 
sing, was, wast, ti/o# ; >dual, wesu, wesuts ; pi- wesum, wesuth, wesun ; 
subj. sing, wesjau, weseis, wed ; dual, weseiwa, weseits ; pi. weseima, 
weseith, weseina. 4 G. pt. t. sing, war, warest or want, war; pi. waren, 
waret, waren; subj. sing, w&re, warest or worst, ware; pi. waren, 
waret, wbren. B. All from Teut base WAS, to be, orig. to dwell. 
--/WAS, to dwell; cf. Skt. vas, to dwell, remain, live; Gk. da^v, 
a dwelling-place, city ; Lat. uer-na (for ues-na), a household slave. 
Fick, lit. 300. Der. wass-ail, q. v. And see ver-na-c-td-at, 
WASH, to cleanse with water, overflow. (E.) Formerly a strong 
verb; hence un-washen, Mark, vii. 2. waschen, we>ch»n, pt. t 

wesch, wosch, pp. waschen. The pt. t. is wessh in Chaucer, C. T. 9385, 
misprinted wesshe by Tyrwhitt. — A.S. wascan, Grein, ii. 641. Jiist 
as we And axian (sacvsian) as well as ascian, so also wascan appeata 
as waxan ; the pt. t. is w6se or w6x ; the pp. is waseen or waseen, 
‘ Hig hira re 4 f wdxon ' - they washed their robes, Exod. xix, 14. 4 Htt. 


Xqw I-at.,- 6 . H. G.) M. E. wareine, P. Ploprman, B. prol. i6$.m ^wasscAen, 4 Icel. and Swed. vaska, 4 Hkn* vaske, ^ G. ugueheH^ pt. $. 
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um$eh, 2 V- g^asekin, fi. The Teut. type is W ASK AN. to & but also the purely Teutonic words following, vi*. A. S. (Grein, 
wash, Fick, iii. 301. Pick compares Skt. uuceA, to collect the iL 668), O. Sslx, wdsti, O. H. G. waste ; A. S. O. Sax. 

gleanings in harvest, whence preMtiiccK to wipe out ; this is far- wdstun^ O. H. G. wuoitU a desert ; A. S. w^stan, O. H. G. ymostan^ to 
fetched and unlikely. If' we only remember that the Teut. $h often waste. All are from an Aryan type WASTA, waste, Fick, i. 781 ; 
stands for Its, and that * (as in E. eUan-se, rin-se) is used as an ex- of which the root is unknown. Der. waste, sb., M. E. waste, Gawain 
tension of a root, giving it an active force, we shall be disposed to and the Grene Knight, 2098 ; waste, verb, M. £. wasten, Layamon, 
take WAK-S as the form of the base, which may very well belong 22575, from O. F. waster » 0 . H. G. wasten, from Lat. uastare ; wast^er, 
to the Teut. base WAK*V WAG, to moisten; see Wake (a). M.E. wastour, P. Plowman, B. prol. 22, vi, 29, where the suffix -our 
Corresponding with WARS, we have Skt. uhh, to sprinkle, to wet, is French. Also waste-Jul, K. John, iv. 2. 16; waste-ful-ly, -ness; 
which comes much nearer not only in form, but also in sense. The waste-ness, Zeph. i. 15. (A.V.) Doublet, vast. 
orig. sense was prob. * to wet,’ hence to flood vrith water. Der. wash, WATCH, a keeping guard, observation. (E.) M. E. waeehe, P. 
sb., asin The (place-name) ; wash-er, wash-er woman, wash^y. Plowman, B. ix. 17.-A.S. weecee, a watch, Grein, ii. 641. - A. S. 
WASP, a stinging insect. (E.) M. E. waspe, P. Plowman's Crede, waeian, to watch ; Matt. xxvi. 40. •- A. S. wacan, to wake ; see Wake. 
1 . 648. Cf. prov. E. waps, wops.^K.S. weeps. ‘Vespa, weeps;* Der. watch, verb, M.E. wacchen, Gower, C. A. i. 163, 1 . 6 ; watch- 
Wright’s Voc. i. 23, col. 2. In a very old A.S. glossaiy of the 8th er; wateh-jful. Two Gent. i. i. 31, watch-ful-ly, •ness; watch-ease, 
centuiy, we find: ‘Vespas, uueefsas;* Wright's Voc. ii. 123, col. i. a sentry-box, 2 Hen. IV, iii, i. 17; watchrdog. Temp, i, 2. 383; 
4- O. H. G. wefsd, wafsa; G. wespe. + Lat. uespa. + Lithuan. wapsh, watch-man (Palsgrave) ; watch-word, 2 Hen. IV, iii. 2. 231. 
a gad-fly, horse-fly, stinging fly. 4 Russ, osa, a wasp. p. All WATHR, the fluid in seas and rivers. (E.) M. E. tc/afer, Chaucer, 
from an Aryan form WArSA, Kick, i. 769; the true E. form is C.T. 402.«-A.S. wester, Grein, ii. 651. 4 I^u* water. 4 G. wasser, 
waps,hvX it has become u/asp under the influence of the Lat. O. H. G. wazar, wazzar. p. From the Teut. type WATRA, 

which is really a modified form, for ease in pronunciation. y. To water, Fick, iii. 284. There is also a Teut. type WATAN, water, 
suppose WAP-SA to mean ‘ weaver,’ which is what Fick suggests, appearing in Icel. vatn, Dan. vand, Swed. vatten, Goth, wato (pi. 
is surely nonsense; esp. as the root of ‘weave* is not WAP, but watnd), water. Allied words are Russ, voda, Gk. USojp, Lat. t/ada, 
WABH. 8. It more likely means ‘stinger,* from a root WAP, Lithuan. wandu, Skt. udan, water. All from the ^ WAD, to wet, 
to sting, now lost, unless we may adduce E. wap, to strike. I perhaps orig. to well up ; see Wet. ^ Der. water, verb, A. S. wcetrian, 

cannot believe it to be connected with Gk. rather, the Gk. Gen. ii. 6, 10; water-ish, K. Lear, i. 1. 261 ; water-y, A.S. wceterig, 

is the same as Gael, speach, a wasp, a venomous creature, also Wright’s Voc. i. 37, col. 2, 1 . 26. Also water-carriage, -clock, -closet; 
a sting; cf. Gael, speach, a thrust, blow, speachair, one who strikes, a -colour, 1 Hen. IV, v. 1. 80; -course; -cress, M.'E.water-kyrs, Wright’s 
waspish fellow, Irish speach, a kick. Der. wasp ish. As You Like It, Voc. i. 190, col. a ; -fowl; -gall, a rainbow, Shak. Lucrece, 1588 ; 
iv. 3. 9; wa^-ishdy, -ness. -level; -lilly, M.E. water-lylle, Wright’s Voc. i. 190, col. 2; -line, 

WABSAm. a festive occasion, a merry carouse. (E.) SeeBrande’s -logged, -man, -mark, -mill (Palsgrave), -pipe; -pot, Chaucer, C.T. 
Popular Antiquities, vol. i. p. 2, where also Verstegan’s ‘ etymology’ 8166; -power, -proof, -shed (modem), -spout, -tight, -wheel, -work; 
(from wax hale) and Selden's (from wish-hail) and other curiosities &c., 8 cc. 

may be found. In Macb. i. 7. 64 ; Hamlet, i. 4. 9, &c. M. E. wasseyl, WATTLE, a twig, flexible rod, usually a hurdle ; the fleshy part 
wassayl, Rob. of Glouc. p. 117, 1 . 4; 118, 1 . 3; and see Heame’s under the throat of a cock or turkey. ^E. ) In all senses, it is the same 

Glossary, p. 731. The story is well known, viz. that Rowena pre- word. The orig. sense is something twined or woven together; 

sented a cup to Vortigern with the words weeshdl, and that Vortigem, hence it came to mean a hurdle, woven with twigs, or a bag of woven 
who knew no English, was told to reply by saying drinc hfel. V/hat- stuff ; hence the baggy flesh on a bird’s neck. It also appears in the 
ever truth there be in this, we can at any rate admit that wees heel corrupt form wallet ; see Wallet. M. E. watel, a bag, P. Plowman, 
and drinc hed were phrases used at a drinking-bout. The former C. xi. 269; see further under Wallet. Hence M.E. watelen, verb, 
phrase is a salutation, meaning ‘ be of good health,’ lit. ‘ be hale;* to wattle, twist together or strengthen with hurdles, P, Plowman. B. 
the latter phrase is almost untranslateable, meaning literally ‘ drink, xix. 323. — A. S. watel, a hurdle, covering ; also watul. * Teges, 
hale!’ i.e. ‘drink, and good luck be with you.* p. These forms watul ;* iElfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 52, 1 . 13. Watelas, pi., 
are not Anglo-Saxon, but belong to another dialect, probably coverings of a roof, tiles, Luke, v. 19 ; also iri the sense of twigs or 
Northumbrian, if indeed they be not altogether Scandinavian. The hurdles, Alfred, tr. of Beda, b. iii. c. 16. Lit. *a thing woven or 
A. S. (Wessex) form of salutation was wes hdl, occurring in Beowulf, wound together ; * moreover, it is a dimin. form, with suffix -el, from 
1 . 808 (or 1 . 407, ed. Grein). It occurs in the plural in Matt, xxviii. a base WAT, to bind, a variant of Teut. base WAD, to bind, both 
9; ‘ Aa 7 « g^*»= whole be ye, or peace be unto you. — A.S. being from -^/WA, to bind; see Withy, Weed (2), Weave, 
be thou, imperative sing., 2nd person, of wesan, to be ; and hnl, Der. wattle, verb, M. £. watelen, as above. Doublet, wallet. 
whole. See Was and Whole. y. The form h<kl is just the. WAVE (i), to fluctuate, to move or be moved about with an 
Icel. heill, mod. £. hale, a cognate word with A.S. hdl ( — £. whole), undulating motion or up and down. (£.) M.E. wauen, Lidgate, 
In the Icel. Diet, we find similar phrases, such as kom heill, welcome, Minor Poems, p. 256 (Stratmann). The pres. part, is spelt vefand, 
hail I (lit. come, hale I) ; far heill, farewell ! (lit. fare, hale !), sit heill, vaffand, Barbour, Bruce, ix. 245, xi. 193, 513 ; the scribe constantly 
sit, hail I (lit. sit, hale !); the last of these fully explains drinc htkl. writes v for te. — A. S. wafian, only in the sense to wonder at a thing, 
We may also notice Icel. heill, sb., good luck ; and we even find to waver in mind ; 1 cannot trace it in the lit. sense. Cf. ‘ Specta- 
A.S hdel (but only as a sb.), good luck, Luke, xix. 9. See Hale, culum, vHjefS, vel weefer-syn, vel wafung,* Wright’s Voc. i. 55. Grein 
Hail (2). writes v/dfian (ii, 636), which would lave given a mod. E. umvt ; the 

WASTB, desert, desolate, unused. (F.,— O. H. G.,— L.) M. E. accent is unnecessary. The sense comes out in the derived adj. weefre, 
wast, Rob. of Glouc. p. 372, 1 . 10. — O. F. wast, in the phr./wW wast, wavering, restless, Grein, ii. 64a ; see Waver. 4 G. Icel. vafa, cited 
to make waste (preserved in E. as lay waste), Roquefort ; later form by £. Muller and Stratmann, but they do not tell us where to find it ; 

f ast. He also gives waster, to waste. Burguy gives gast, guast, sb. however, the pict. gives the derivatives vafra, vafla, to waver, vajl, 
evastation, east, gaste, adj. waste ; gaster {mod. ¥. rater), to lay hesitation (which presuppose an orig. verb vafa) ; also vdfa, v 6 fa, 
waste, despoil, spoil, ravnge ; also gastir, to ravage.— O. H. G. waste, vafa, to swing, vibrate. E. Muller cites M. H. G. waben, to wave ; 
sb., a waste; wasten, to lay waste; and there was prob. a form and Fick, iii. 289, cites M.H.G. tt'a6tfr6n, to fluctuate; 
wastjan *, corresponding to O. F. gastir. Not a Teut. word ; but cf. G. weben, to move, wave, fluctuate. p. Fick suggests a con- 
aimply borrowed from Lat. vastus, waste, desolate, also vast, whence nection with weave ; if so, the sense of ‘weave’ is only secondary, and 
the verb uastare, to waste;, lay waste. Root unknown ; some imagine due to the motion of the hand ; the primary sense of the Teut. base 
a connection with uacuus, empty. B. It is most remarkable that WAB being that of movement to and fro, as in G. weben, to fluctuate, 
'we should have adopted this word from French, since we had the The form of the root is, however, the same as that of weave, q.v. 
word already in an A. S. form as w 6 ste; but it is quite certain that Der. wave, sb., a late word, occurring in the Bible of 1551, James, i, 
we did so, since whte would have been weest in mod. E. ; besides 6 ; it is due to the verb, and took the place of M. E. wawe, a wave, 
which, there are two M. E. forms, viz. wast (from F.) and weste (from Wyclif, James, i. 6, which is not the same word, but allied to E. 
A.S.), of which the latter soon died out, the latest example noted by wag, q.v. (cf. Icel. vdgr, Dan. vove, G. woge, a wave). Also wave- 
Stratmann being from the Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 1528. And the less ; wave-let, a coined word, with double dimin. suffix ; wave-offering, 
result is remarkablv confirmed by the M.E. wa&tour for wader (see Exod. xxix. 24; wave-worn. Temp. ii. x. 120; wav-y. Also wav-er^ 
below). C. I'he history of the word in G. is equally curious, q.v. ; and p erhaps waft, weev-il. 89 * Distinct from waive, wa{f. 
There also the O. H. G. has wuosti, adj., empty, wuosti, sb., a waste, WA VE (2), the same as Waive, q.v. 

and wuostan, to waste; yet, in addition to these, we also find waste, WAVER, to vacillate. (E.) M.E. waueren {mwaveren). Prompt, 
sb., wasten, verb, borrowed from Latin, as shewn above. But in G. Parv. p. 518. Barbour has waverand, wandering about; Bruce, vii. 
the native form prevailed, as^hewn by mod. G. waste, wfiiste,n 112, xiii. ^17, cf. vii. 41. * Wauerand wynd* - a changeable wind, 
waste, wasten, to waste. D. We thus not only find Lat. Wallace, iv. 340.— A.S. weefre, adj., wandering, restless, Grein, ii. 
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642. + Icel. vafra^ to hover about; Norw, vavra^ to flap about ^ it i* a derivative from A.S. wtU well, adv., the notion of condition 
p It is the frequentative form of Wave, q.v, Der. ivaver-ir, being expressed by the nominal sufhx So also Dan. w/, from v#/, 
WAX (i), to grow, increase, become. (E.) M.E. adv.; Swed. vSl, from vo/, adv.; G. wokl, from woMl, adv. See 

a strong verb, pt. t. tuox, wm, pp. woxMt waxen^ wexen ; Wyclif, Matt. Well ( i). And see Wealth. 

xiii. 30; Luke, ii. 40, xxiii. 5, 23 ; Matt.xiii. 32.— A. S. weaxant pt. t. WBAliD, a wooded region, an open country. (E.) The peculiar 
wedx, pp. geweaxen, Grein, ii. 676. + Du. «/asse», pt. t. iwet, pp. ge- spelling of this word is not improbably due to Verstegan, ^o was 
w(is$tfi».*4”Icel. vaxa, pt. t. dx, pp. t/n»i/<n.4*Dan. vtfxe.^'Swed. vaxa,^ anxious to spell it so as to connect it at once with the A. S. form, for- 
G. waehsen, pt. t. wichSf pp. gewachsen ^Goth. wahsjartf pt. t. woks, pp. getting that the diphthong ea was scarcely ever employ^ in the 13th 
wahsans, p. All from I'eut. base WAHS, to grow (Kick, iii. 281) ; and 14th centuries. Minsheu, in his Diet., ed. 1627, has: * Weald of Kent, 
answering to an Aryan type WAKS appearing in Gk. aH^aptiv, to is the woodie jjart of the countrey. Verstegan saith that wold, weald, 

wax, Skt. vaksA, to wax, grow. This Aryan base is extended from and tvold signifle a wood or forrest, k Teut. Wald, i. sylua, a wood.' 
^ WAG, to be strong, be lively and vigorous ; cf. Skt. vm, to This fashion, once set, has prevailed ever since. p. It is also quite 
strengthen, Lat. augere, to increase, uigere, to flourish, &c. When certain that two words have been confused, viz. wald and wild. Wald 
extended by Ae addition of s, the form wags became woks, since (now also wold) was sometimes spelt wald, as in Layamon, 21339; 

(with voiceless £) is not pronounceable. See Eke (i). Vigour, hence it passed into weld or weeld. Caxton, in the preface to his 
Vegetable, Augment, Auction. Der. waist, q. v. Recuvell of the Histories of Troye, tells us that he was bom in Kent, 

WAX (2), a substance made by bees ; other substances resembling * in the weeld* I^ the reprint of this book by Copland, this phrase 
it. (E.) M. E. wax, Chaucer, C. T. 67 7. — A, S. weax, Grein, ii. 676. appears as ‘ in the wilde* Lyly, in his Euphues and his England, says : 
+ Du. was. 4> Icel. and Swed. vax. -f Dan. vox. + G. wachs. -f- Russ. *1 was borne in the wylde of Kent ; * ed. Arber, p. 268. Shak. has ‘ wilde 
i/osIr’.+Lithuan.tt/flsz^as. Root unknown. Possibly related to Lat. of Kent,’ i Hen.IV,ii. i. 60, ed. 1623. y. For the further explanation 
viscum, mistletoe, birdlime; see Viscid; but this is very uncer- ofM.E.wa/d,seeWold. For the further explanation ofwiW, see Wild, 
tain. Der. wax, verb ; wax*clotk, wax-work ; wax-en. Rich. II, i. 3. Both words are English. Der. weedd-en, adj., belonging to the wealds 
75 ; waot-y. of the S. of fjigland ; a term in geology. For the suffix -en, cf. gold-en, 

WAIT, a road, path, distance, direction, means, manner, will. (E.) WEAJjTH, prosperity, riwes. (£.) M. E. welthe (dissyllabic), 
M. E. wey, way, Chaucer, C. T. 34. A. S. weg, Grein, ii. 655. -f* I^u. P. Plowman, B. i. 55. Spelt weltSe, Genesis and Exodus, 1. 796, Not 
Icel. wgr.+Dan. v«.<4*Swcd. vrig.^G. weg.^ 0 . H. G. wec.^ in A.S. An extended form of weal (M. E. wele), by help of the suffix 
Goth. wigs. p. All from Teut. type WEGA, a way ; Fick. iii. 282. dk, denoting condition or state ; cf. hetddh from heal, dear-th from 
Further allied to Xithuan. weza, tne track of a cart, from whzti, to dear, &c. See Weal. + Du. weelde, luxury ; from wel, adv., well, 
drive, or draw, a waggon ; Lat. uia, a way ; Skt. vaka, a road, Der. wealthy, spelt welthy in Fabyan, Chron. c. 56 ; wealth-i-ness, 

way, from vah, to carry. All from ^ WAGH, to carry ; see Wain, s pelt tt /g//Awgt in Fabyan, in the same passage. 

Viaduct, Vehicle. Der. al-way, aUways, q. v. ; length-^ays, side- WEAIST, to accustom a child to bread, &c., to reconcile to a new 
ways, &c. ; also way-faring, i. e. faring on the way, A. S. weg-f^.rend, custom. (E.) The proper sense is to 'accustom to ;’ we also use it. 
Matt, xxvii, 39, where ferend is the pres. part, of feran, to fare, travel, less properly, in the sense of to ‘ disaccustom to.* These opposite 
Grein, i. 285, a derivative of the more primitive verb far an, to go (see senses are easily reconciled ; the child who is being accustomed to 
Eare) ; way-far-er; way-lay, Tw. Night, iii. 4. 176; way-mark, Jer. bread, &c. is at the same time disaccustomed to, or weaned from, 
xxi. 21 (A.V.) ; way-worn. Also way-ward, q. v. the breast. Cf. G. entwohnen, lit. to disaccustom, also to wean ; where 

WAITWAlHD, perverse. (E.) M.E. weiward; ‘if thin ije be ent- is equivalent to E. i/w- as a verbal prefix; so that entwohnen ^ 
weiward [Lat. nequam 1 , al thi bodi shal be derk,* Wyclif, Matt. vi. un-wean. M. E. wenen. • Wene chylder fro sokyngc [sucking], Ab- 
23 ; used as an adj., but orig. a headless form of aweiward, adv.. Owl lacto, elacto,’ Prompt. Parv. — A. S. wenian, to accustom, Grein, ii, 
and Nightingale, 376 (Stratmann), Layamon, 8878, 21464; cf. awei- 660. Hence dwenian, answering to G . entwohnen \ ‘«r j)onne J>aet 
wardeSf in a direction away from, Layamon, 22352, Will, of Paleme, acennede beam fram meolcum dwened si* = before the child that is 
2188. Thus wayward is away-ward, i. e. turned away, perverse, born be weaned from milk ; A£lfred,tr. of Beda.l.i. c. 27, ed.Wheloc, 
^ This is the simple solution of a word that has given much trouble, p. 88. 4* I^u. wennen, to accustom, inure ; afwennen, to wean. 4* Icel. 
It is a parallel formation to /ro-u/ard, q. v. It is now often made to venja, to accustom. 4 * Dan. vanne, to accustom ; vanne fra Brystet, to 
mean bent on one's way. Cf. ‘ ouerthwartlie waiwarded* = perversely W’ean.4*Swed. v'dnja, to accustom ; vdnja of. to wean.+G. gewShnen, 
turned away, Holinshed, Descr. of Ireland, ed. 1808, p. 274. Der. to accustom, O. H. G. wenjan, wennan, M. H. G. wenen ; whence ent- 
wayward-ness, M. E. weiwardnesse, Wyclif, Rom. i. 29. wohnen, to wean. p. All from a Teut. weak verb WANYAN, to 

WE, pl. of the 1st pers. pronoun. (E.) M. E. «/«, Chaucer, C.T. make accustomed, accustom; from the sb. WANA, custom, use, 
29. * A. S. we, Grein, ii. 652 ; but Grein omits the accent ; of course wont, appearing in Icel. vani, O. H. G. gi-wona, custom. And this 
it had a long vowel.^I^u.u/t/.+Icel. ver, v<er.4-Dan. and Swed. 1/1.4* sb. is again due to an adj. WANA, wont, accustomed, used to, ap- 
G. tt/*V.+Goth. weis. Origin unknown. pearing in O. H. G. gi-won, accustomed. See further under Wont. 

WEAX, yielding, soft, feeble. (Scand.) The Scand. form has re- WEAFOE, an instrument for offence or defence. (E.) M. E. 
placed the A. S. wdc, which became M. E. wook, spelt wooc in Genesis wepen, Chaucer, C. T. 1 59 1 . «> A. S. wdepen, a weapon, shield, or sword ; 
and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 1874; and would have given a mod. E. Grein, ii. 64S.4DU. i</a//tfi».4-Icel. vd^rt.4”Dan. vaa6en.4*Swcd. vqpm. 
woak, like oak from A.S. dc. We also find M.E. weik, waik, whence 4*G* O. H. G. wdfan (also wappen, borrowed from Dutch or 
the pl. weike, for which Tyrwhitt prints weke, Chaucer, C. T. 889; LowG.) 4* Goth, wepna, neut. pl., John, xviii. 3. p. All from the 
but see Six-text ed., A. 887 ; the pl. is spelt wayke, Havelok, 1. 1012. Teut. type WAPNA, a weapon ; Fick, iii. 288. [Not allied to Gk. 
^ Icel. veikr, veykr, weak ; rarely vdkr ; Swed. vek; Dan. veg, pliant. ^irAov, an implement, weapon, which stands for a 6 ir\op ; see Curtius^ 
4-A.S. wdc, pliant, weak, easily bent ; Grein, ii. 635. 4* Du. week, ii. 58.] Fick does not assign the root. But Benfey gives Skt. va^ 
tender, weak. 4- G. weicA, pliant, soft. p. All from Teut. type (properly causal of vi), to sow, to procreate, which he connects with 

WAIK A, weak ; Fick, iii. 303. — Teut. base WIK, to give way or E. weapon. He is certainly right. This appears from A. S. waptnan, 
yield; appearing in Icel. vikja, pt. t. veik (whence adj. veikr), pp. a man of full growth, a husband. ‘ Vir, wer.oflfle [or] wdep-man\* 
vikinn, to turn, turn aside, veer; A. S. wican, pt. t. wdc (whence adj. Wright’s Voc. i. 73, col. i. * Veretrum, wSpen, gecynd;' id. i. 44. 
wdc), pp. wicen, to give way, Grein, ii. 689 ; G. weichen, pt. t. wich. Hence w(kpned-man, a male ; Grein, ii. 648 ; and see Grein’s remarks 
y^.gewichen, to give way. y. All from Aryan base WIG, to give on wdtpen, and Skt^vc^ana in Benfey. A weapon is so named from 
way, a by-form of V WIK, of which the orig. meaning seems to the warrior or grown man who wields it. The root is ^WAP, Skt. 
have been ‘ to separate ; * hence Gk. eiKtiv (for feixuv), to yield, give vap. Der. weapon-ed, Oth. v. 2. 266 ; weapon-lets. 
way, Skt. vinch, to separate, to deprive ; and prob. Lat. uitare (for WEAR (1), to carry on the body, as clothes ; to consume by use, 
uicitare *), to shun, avoid. See Curtins, i. 166. Prob. the bases WIK rub away. (E.) The pt. t. wore, now in use, is due to analogy with bore, 
and WIG are extensions from ^ WI, to bend, twine, weave ; see pt. t. of bear ; the word is not really a strong one, the M. E. pt. t. being 
Withy. Der. weak-ly, weak-ness. Also weak-en, in which the wered. We also find pt. t. ware, Luke, viii. 27. (A.V.) M. E. weren, 
suffix is added as in length-en. See. ; cf. M. E. weken, Chaucer, Troil. pt. t. wered, Chaucer, C. T. 75. — A. S. werian (pt. t. werode), Exod. 
iv. 1144, A.S. wJeean, wdcian, Grein, ii. 641, 636, Icel. veikja-sk, to xxix, 29. (Quite distinct from A. S. werian, to defend ; Grein.) 4* 
grow ill. Also weak-ly, adj., used by Ralegh (Todd’s Jomison, no Icel. verja, to wear (quite distinct from verja, to defend). 4* O. H. O, 
reference) ; weak-l-ing, 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 37, with double dimin. suffix, werian.^Gofh. wasjan, to clothe ; pp. wasids, Matt.xi. 8, p. From 
ns in gos-l-ing. Ana sec vik-ing, wick, wiek-er. the Teut. base WAS, to clothe ; the r standing for s, as shewn by the 

WEAL, prosperity, welfare. (E.) M. E. Chaucer, C. T. Gothic form ; Fick, iii. 300. - ^W AS, to clothe ; Fick, i. 779. See 
3103, 4595. — A. S. wela, weala, weola, weal, opulence, prosperity ; Vest. Der. wear, sb.. As You Like It, ii. 7. 34 ; wear-able ; wear^, 
Grein* ii. 656.4- Dan. vel, weal, welfare. 4-Swed. vd/.4-O.H. G. weU, Antony, ii. a. 7. fjer All the senses of wear can be deduced from 
wola, woh, G. wohl, welfare. p. The orig. sense is a * welUbeing,* the carrying of clothes on the body ; it hence means to bear, to 
yrelfare, and (like the words well^bting, wS-fare, «/s/-pom#,/ar«-wr?/) carry ; also to consume or use up by wear, destroy, tire, efface ; also, 
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to become old by wearing, to be wasted, pass away (as time); to 6 stormy weather; Russ. vieUr\ vietr\ wind, breeze. y. To be 
wear well « to bear wear and tear, Imnce to last out, endure. There dividra, probably, as WE-DRA, where the suffix (as in farther, 
is no connection with the sense of A. S. itwriaa, to defend, from mouther) answers to Aryan -tor, denoting the agent ; and the base is 
V WA R. Wl, to blow, which occurs in a strengthened form in Gothic waian, 

WEAR (a), the same as Weir, v. to blow, Skt. vd, to blow ; from V blow, whence also £. 

WE AR (3), in phr. * to wear a ship ;* the same as Veer, wi-nd ; see Wind (i). 8. Thus weather and itind mean much 

WEAR X , exhausted, tired, causing exhaustion. (£.) M. £. weri, the same, viz. * that which blows,* and they are constantly associated 
wery, Chaucer, C.T.4333. (The e is long, as in mod.£.) — A. S. in the £. phrase 'wind and weather.' * Wgt^^weder bitS fseger;* 
wirigt tired; Grein, ii. O63. O. Sax. weary ; in the comp. Phcenix, ed. Grein, 1 . 1S3. A weather^eock means a wind-cock, 
sitf-wdr/g, fatigued with a journey; Heliand, 660, 670, 678, 698, 3338. Der. weather, verb, Spenser, F. Q. v. 4. 43; weather-board, cf. 
+ 0 . H. G. worag, we^ ; cited by E. Muller, fi. The long e is (as Icel. vedrbord, the windward side ; weather-bound ; weather-cock, M. E. 
usual) due to a mutation of long 0, as shewn by the cognate O. Saxon wedercoc, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 180, 1 . 37, so called because formeriy 
form. It is, consequently, connected with A. S. wdrian, to wander, often in the shape of a cock, as some are still made (cf. Du. weerhaan 
travel, Gen. iv. 14 ; Numb. xiv. 33 ; Grein, ii. 736. y. This verb is •^^wederhaan, from haan, a cock) ; weather-fend, i.e. to defend from 
a weak one, formed from the sb. w6r, which probably meant a moor the weather. Temp. v. 10, where fend is a clipped form of defend 
or swampy place ; so that wdrian was orig. ‘ to tramp over wet (see Fence) ; weather-gage, weather-side ; weather-wise, M. E. weder- 
ground,* the most likely thing to cause weariness. Hence A. S. wis, P. Plowman, B. xv. 350. And see weather-beaten, wither, 
w6r-hana, explained by ‘ fasianus,' i. e. phasianus, in Wright’s Gloss. WEATHER-BEATEN’, WEATHER-BITTER*, harassed 
ii. 34, col. 3 ; it prob. meant a moor-cock (from hana, a cock). We by the weather. (E. or Scand.) Weather-beaten, lit. beaten by the 
actually find the expression ‘ wery so water in wore,' of which perhaps weather, or beaten upon by the weather, makes such good sense that 
the sense is tired as water in a pool, like the modern ‘ as dull as 1 do not know that we can disallow it as being a genuine phrase ; it 
ditch-water;' see Spec, of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 44,1. 37. occurs in i Hen. IV, iii. 1. 67, in Spenser (Toad’s Johnson, no 
8. And, considering the frequent interchange of s and r, 1 have little reference), and in Nich. Breton, ed. Grosart (see the Index). At the 
doubt that A. S. w6r is identical with A. S. w6s (also was, Wright’s same time there can be little doubt that, at least in some cases, the 


Voc. ii. 18, col. 3), ooze, mire, so that w6rig is equivalent to wds-ig'^, 
lit. bedaubed with mire, ‘ draggled with wet ; ’ and weary is, in 
fact, a doublet of oozy. This appears more clearly from Icel. vds 
(the same word as E. ooze), explained to mean ‘ wetness, toil, fatigue, 
from storm, sea, frost, weather, or the like,’ whence the compounds 
vasfrdtl, vosbddS, toil, fatigue, vdsfer'6, vdsfor, a wet journey, &c. This at 
once explains O. Saxon sitS-wdrig, lit. wet with journeying in bad wea- 
ther, weary of the way. To this day E. weary is mostly applied to 
travel ; the lit. sense is ‘ exhausted with wet,’ because wet and rain are 
the most wearying conditions to the traveller. Cf. also Icel. visa, to 
bustle, derived from vds-, toil, which again exhibits the right vowel- 
change. i. By way of further illustration, we may note Icel. wtstr, worn 
out by wet or toil, vasersit, to bustle, vasla, to wade in water. The last 
word occurs in M. £. ‘ This whit waseled in the fen almost to the 
ancle ’ » this wight waded in the mire, almost up to his ancle ; P. 
Plowman’s Crede, 430. See further under Ooze. ^ Lastly, the 
identity of wdr with wds is verified by the use of woos in the sense of 
sea-weed (Webster), which is plainly the same word as the Kentish 
waure, sea-weed (Halliwell). Der. weari-ly, -ness ; weary, verb, 
Temp, iii. l. ^ wean^ome. Two Gent, ii. 7. 8 ; weari-some-ly, -ness. 

WeASANjD, WESAND, the wind-pipe. (E.) Spelt wesand in 
Spenser, F. Q. v. 3. 14 ; he also has weasand-pipe, id. iv. 3. 13 . M.E. 
wesand \ spelt wesande, Wright’s Voc. i. 20*j, col. 3, 1 . 7; waysande, 
id. 185, col. 3, last line.- A. S. wdsend, Wright’s Voc. i. 43, col. 2 ; 
64, col. 3 ; used to translate Lat. rumen, the gullet. The mod. E. 
weasand answers rather to a by-form wasend\ whilst the A. S. 
wdsend answers to prov. E. wosen, the wind-pipe (Halliwell). + O. 
Fries, wasende, wasande. Cf. prov. G. wcesling, waisel, wdsel, the 
gullet of animals that chew the cud, cited by Leo, A. S. Glossar, col. 
494, 1 . 40 ; M. H. G. weisant, t). H. G. weisunt, weasand, cited by £. 
Muller. p. The form is evidently that of a pres. part. Perhaps 
an initial h has been lost, so that weasand is lit. * the wheezing thing,' 
the wind-pipe. This suggestion is due to Wedgwood, and is adopted 
by A. S. Cook, in American Journal of Philology, vol. i. no. i, Feb. 
1 880; and is well supported. See further under Wlieeze. 

WEABEIi, a small slender-bodied animal. (£.) M.E. wesele, 
wesel, Chaucer, C. T, 3334.- A. S. wesle, Wright’s Voc. i. 78, col. i. 
-f Du. wezel. 4 * Icel* visla (given in the comp, hreysivida). + Dan, 
vessel. 4 * Swed'. vessla. G. wiesel ; O. H. G. wUala, wisela. fi. The 
Teut. type is, I suppose, WISALA ; evidently a dimin. form. Root 
unknown ; but, as the characteristic of the animal is its slenderness, 
I would propose to translate it by ‘ the little thin creature,' and to 
connect it with Wizen, q.v. Perhaps it is worth while to compare 
Icel. vesall, poor, destitute, veslask, to grow poor, to pine away, 
veslit^, a poor, puny person. 

WEATHER, the condition of the air, Ac. as to sunshine or 
rain. (E.) M.E. weder, P. Plowman, B. vi. 336; Chaucer, C. T. 
10366, where Tyrwhitt prints wether, but the MSS. mostly have 
weder, as in all the six MSS. in the Six-text edition. Group B, 1 . 53. 
The mod. E. th for M. E. d occurs again in M. 'E, fader, moder, and 
is prob. due to Scand. influence ; cf. Icel. vedr, and see Wether. — 
A. S, weder, Grein, ii. 654. -f Du. + Icri* w()r. + Dan. veir (a 
contracted form). Swed. voder, wind, air, weather. 4 - G. wetter \ 
O. H. G. wetar ; cf. G. gewitter, a storm. p. All from tlie Teuf. 
base WEDRA, weather, storm, wind, Fick, lii. 307; allied words 
eppear in G. gewitter, as above, and in Icel. land-vibri, a land-wind, 
J^-vidri, bright weather. Further allied to Lithuan, wetra, a storm. 


right word is weather-bitten, i.e. bitten by the weather, as in Shak. 
Wint. Tale, v. 3. 60. The latter is a true Scand. idiom. We find 
Swed. vdderbiten, lit. weather-bitten, but explained in Widegren as 
• weather-beaten ;* so also 'Sorvfeg.vederbiten, which Aasen explains by 
Dan. veirbidt, also as * tanned in the face by exposure to the weather,* 
said of a man ; he also gives the expressive Norw. vederslitten, weather- 
worn (lit. weather-slit). 6. In connexion with this word, we may 
note that when a ship is said ' to beat up against the wind,’ the word 
beat really represents Icel. beita, to tack (said of a ship), of which 
the lit. sense is ‘ to bait ; ’ and, as shewn under Bait, this is a deri- 
vative of Bite. Even Icel. 6/to, to bite, also means to sail, cruise, 
said of a ship. Hence, from a nautical point of view, there is a 
strong suspicion that beat (in such a case) is an error for bait, and 
that weat^r-beaten should be weather-bitten. 

WBA'V’E, to twine threads together, work into a fabric. (E.) 
M. E. weuen (for weven), pt. t. waf, Gower, C. A. ii. 330, 1 . 34, pp. 
wouen woven), spelt wouun, Wyclif, John, xix. 33. — A. S. 
pt. t. w(Bf, pp. wefen ; Grein, ii. 654. + Du. weven. + Icel. vefa, pt. t. 
vaf, pp. ojinn. 4 * Dan. veeve, 4 " Swed. vefva. 4 * tr. weben, to weave, pt. 
t. wob, pp. gewoben ; also as a weak verb. p. All from Teut. 
base WAB, to weave. Kick, iii. 289, answering to Aryan ^ WABH, 
to weave (Fick, i. 769), which further appears in Gk. {^- 4 , iJ^-oy (for 
foup--fj, f dp-os), a web, vp-aiy-ttu, to weave, and Skt. uma-vdbhis, a 
spider (lit. a wool-weaver), cited by Curtius, i. 369. y. Further, it 
is tolerably certain (Curtius, i. 76) that WABH is an extension from 
^WA, to weave, appearing in Skt. vd, to weave, Bothlingk and 
Roth’s Skt. Diet. vi. 878, and in Lithuan. wo-ras, a spider (lit. a 
spinner) ; cf. also Skt. ve, to weave, vap, to weave (Benfey). And 
see Withy, Hymn. izr The connection with wave, wav-er, 
suggested by Fick, is somewhat doubtful ; see W ave. Der. weav-er, 
weay-i ng ; ^so web, ^.v., wef-t, q.v., woof, q.v., waf-er, q.v. 

WEB, that which is woven ; a film over the eye, the skin between 
the toes of water-birds. (E.) M. E. web, Wyclif, Job, vii. 6 ; also 
webbe, P. Plowman, B. v. ill. — A. S. we66, gen. written wtf6, Wright’s 
Voc. i. 59, col. 1, 1 . 36, col. 3, 1 . 3 ; 66, 1 . 9.4- Du. web, webbe. 4- Icel. 
vefr (gen. vefjar). 4 * Dan. veev. 4 - Swed. v'df. 4 * G. ge-webe, O. H. G. 
weppi, wappi. . p. All from the Teut. type WAB-YA, a web ; 
from ^ WABH, to weave ; see Weave. Der. webb-ing, wehb-ed, 
web-fbot-ed. Also M. £. webbe, Chaucer, C. T. 364 ; A. S. webba, a 
weaver, Wright’s Voc. i. 59, col. 2, where the suffix -a denotes the 
agent (obsolete, except in the name Webb) ; M. E. webster, Wyclif, 
Job, vii. 6, A. S. webbestre, a female weaver, used to translate Lat. 
tentrix, Wright’s Voc. i. 59, col. 3 (obsolete, except in the name 
I Ft6.vto r) ; for the suffix -ster, see Spinster. 

WED, to engage by a pledge, to marry. (E.) M.E. wedden, 
Chaucer, C. T. 870. — A. S. weddian, lit. to pledge, engage, Luke, xxii. 
5.— A.S. wed, sb., a pledge, Grein, ii. 653. ^D\x. wedden, to lay a 
wager ; from O. Du. wedde, * a pledge, a pawne,' Hexham. 4* Icel. 
vetja, to wager ; from ved, a pledge. 4 * Dan. vedde, to wager. -4 Swed. 
vddja, to appeal ; from vad, a bet, an appeal. -4 G. wetten, to wager, 
from wette, a wager. -4 Doth, ga-wadjon, to pledge, betroth ; from 
svadi, a ^edge. p. All from the Teut. base WAD-YA, sb., a 
pledge ; Fick, iii. 385. Further allied to Lithuan. waddti, to redeem 
a pledge ; Lat. sms (gen. smd-is), a pledge ; Gk. &-sB-\ov (for 
Xov), the prize of a contest, gen. contr. to S$Kov,^^ WADH, to 
carry home (hence to bear off a prize or pledge), to marry, Fick, t. 
^ 767 ; qf. Lithuan, sabsti, pres, tense suedh, to marry, take home a brides; 
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KMitfas, ft conductor, guide, leader by the hand, Russ, wsti, to lead,^cf. Lithuan. audmi, 1 weave. y. Again, the Aryan WADH, to 
conduct, Zend vdd/uty^fif he leads home, vadkrya, marriageable (cited wind round, clothe, is an extension irom ^WA, to bind, weave; just 
by Pick, i. 767), Skt. vaiMd, a bride. Der. wedd^td; widd^ing, A.S. as WASH, to weave, is from the same root ; Pick, i. aop, 203. See 
vmddungt Gospel of Nicodemus, c. 7; also md-lock, q.v. .^so see Weave, Withy, Wind()), Wad, Wattle, 
wage, wager t gage (1), en^gage, WSBK, a period of seven days. (£.) The vowel, in M. £., is 

. WSDQIi, a piece of metal or wood, thick at one end and sloping very variable ; we find weke, wihe^ on the one hand, and wouke, woke, 
to a thin edge at the other. (£.) Also used to denote simply a mass wuke on the other. In Chaucer, Six-text, Group A, 1 539, we have 
of metal, as in Rich. Ill, i. 4. a6. M. £. wegge, Chaucer, On the weke, wike, as well as wouke; Tyrwhitt, C. T. 1541, prints weke. 
Astrolabe, pt. i. § 14, 1 . 3. — A.S. weeg^ a mass of metal; Sweety 1. The forms weke, wike (together with mod. £. week) answer to A.S. 
A. S. Reader. ‘ Cuneus, weeg ; ’ Wright’s Voc. ii. 15, col. a. + Du. wiee or wieu, of which the gen. uican occurs in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 
wig, wigge, a wedge. 4 * Iceh veggr, 4 Dan. vagge. 4 Swed. trigg. i. 438, 1 . 23 (£ccl. Institutes, § 41^. 2. The forms wouke, woke, 

4 O. H. G. wekki, weggi, M. H. G. weeke, a wedge ; G, weeke, a kind wuke, answer to A. S. wuce, wucu, Grein, ii. 744. We find the same 
of loaf, from its shape (cf. prov. £. wig, a kind of cake). p. All change in A. S. widu, later form, tvudu, wood. 4 Du. week, 4 
from Teut. type WAG-YA, a wedge, Pick, iii, 283 ; from Teut. base vika, 4 Swed. veeka, 4 O H.G. wecha, wehha ; but the M.H.G. form 
WAG, to move, wag, shake, &c.; see Wag. Thus the sense seems is woehe, which is also the mod. G. form. Cf. Dan. uge (— vt/g«), a 
to be * a mover,* from its effect in splitting trees. Cf. Lithuan. wagis, week. p. The prevalent Teut. type is WIKA, Pick, iii. 303. 
a bent wooden peg for hanging things upon, also a spigot for a c^. The Goth, wikd occurs only once, in Luke, i. 8, where the Gk. Iv 
also a we^e. Der. wedge, verb. rd^ci r^r a&rot)(Lat. in ordine uicis sua:) appears in Gothic 

WSDIjOCK, marriage. (£.) M.E. (with long 0), written as in wikon kunjis seinism» in the order of his course. It is by no 

P. Plowman, B. ix. 113, 1 19; where some MSS. have wedioL means clear what is the precise force of this Goth. wik6 (which 
— A.S. wedldc, in the sense of pledge; * Arrabo, tuedlde* Wright’s exactly answers in form to E. week), and some have supposed that, 
Voc. i. 50, col. I. — A. S. wed, a pledge ; and Idc, a sport, also a gift, after all, it was merely borrowed from Lat. uicis, which is, however, 
in token of pleasure. Thus the .sense is ‘ a gift given as a pledge, and equivalent in this passage to kunjis, not to wik6, y. It seems 
in token of pleasure ; * hence, the gift given to a bride. It was usual best to consider week as a true Teut. word ; perhaps it meant * suc- 
to make a present to the bride on the morning after marriage ; cf. cession * or * change,’ and is related to Icel. vikja, to turn, return ; 
G. morgengabe, a nuptial (lit. morning) gift. See Wed and Zjark(2). see Weak. Der. weekday, Icel. vikudagr ; week4y. 

And se e iLnowIedge, which has a like suffix. WBEN, to suppose, imagine, Uiink. (£.) M. £. wenm, Chaucef, 

' WBDI^iBSDAY, the fourth day of the week. (E.) M.E. wednes- C.T. 1655. — A. wdnan, to imagine, hope, expect ; Grein, ii. 658.— 
day, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 154, where one MS. has wodnesday,mmK. S. A. S. win, expectation, supposition, hope ; id.4 Du. wanen, to fancy ; 
Wddnes d<Bg, rubric to Matt. v. 25. The change from 6 to e is the from waan, conjecture. 4 Icel. vdna, to hope; from v/in, expectation, 
usual vowel-change, when the vowel 1 follows ; this vowel appears 4 D. wahnen ; from wahn, O. H. G, wan, sb. 4 Goth, wenjan, to 
in the Icel. form. Wddnes dag means ‘day of Woden,* after whom expect, from wenj, expectation. fi. From the sb. of which the 
it was named; see Day. Cognate words are Du. woensdag, Icel. Teut. type is WANI, expectation, hope ; Pick, iii. 287. — Teut. base 
ddinsdagr, Swed. and Dan. onsdag (short for odensdag). The G. name WAN, to strive after, try to get ; id. 286. Hence A. S. win meant orig. 
is simply mitwoch (mid-week). p. The A. S. Widen is cognate * a striving after,' and hence an expectation of obtaining. See Win. 

with Icel. 0 '< 5 mn, O. H. G. Widan,Wuotan, The name signifies ‘ the WEEP, to wail, lament, shed teais. (E.) M.E. wepen, orig. 
furious,* i.e. the mighty warrior ; from A. S. wad, raging, mad (cog- a strong verb, pt. t. weep, wep, Chaucer, C. T. Six-text ed., Group 
nate with Icel. idr, Goth, wids), whence M. E. wood, mad, a word D, 1 . 588, where only one MS. has wepte (dissyllabic), for which 
which occurs as late as in Shakespeare, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1.192; see Tyrwhitt erroneously prints wept, C.T. 6170.- A.S. wepan, pt. t. 
Wood (2). C It is remarkable that the Romans, whilst looking weop; Grein, ii. 661. The lit. sense is to cry aloud, raise an outcry, 
upon W’bden as the chief divinity of the Teutonic races, nevertheless lament loudly ; wipan (for wipian) is regularly formed, by the usual 
identified him with Mercury; hence diesMercurii was translated into vowel-change, from w6p, a clamour, outcry, lament, Grein, ii. 73^.4 
A.S. by Wddnesdag. Cf. ‘kolluSu ))eir Pal O'Sin, en Barnabas |t' 6 r’*i O. Sax. wopian, to raise an outcry; from w6p, sb. 4 Goth, wopjan, to 
they called Paul 6dinn, but Barnabas Thor; Icel. Bible, Acts, xiv.12. cry out. 4 D. H. G. wuofan, to lament, weep ; from wuof, wuaf, an 
WEE, small, tiny. (Scand.?) ‘ A little face ;’ Merry Wives, i. outcry. 4 Icel. apa, to shout, cry; from 6p, a shout. p. All 
4. 22. M.E. we, only as a sb., a bit. * A little we,^ a little bit, for a from the Teut. base WOP A, an outcry, loud lament. — ^WaP, to 
short space; Barbour, Bruce, vii. 182, xiii. 217. ‘And behynd hir a cry aloud, as^seen in Russ, vopite, to sob, lament, wail, a parallel 
litill we It fell’ « and it fell a little way behind her; id. xvii. 677. In form to ^WAK, as in Skt. vdp, to cry, howl; allied to WAK, to cry 
all three passages it occurs in the same phrase, viz. ‘a little we;* and out; see Voice. ^ This A.S. w6p. See. is quite distinct from £. 
in the last case we should now say ‘ a little way.’ And as it is a sb., whoop, in which the initial w is unoriginal, but tne h essential. Der. 
I believe (as Junius did) that it is nothing but the Scand. form of E. weep er, weep-ing. 

way, derived from Dan. vei, Swed. vdg, Icel. vegr, a way. The loss WEET, to know ; the same as Wit (i), q.v. 
of the guttural is seen in Danish. See Way. That the con- WEEVIL, a small kind of beetle very destructive to grain. (E.) 

slant association of little with tt/e (« way) should lead to the supposi- M.E. weuel, wiuel (with «-v), spelt wevyl, wyvel in Prompt. Parv., 
tion that the words little and wee are synonymous, seems natural pp. 523, 531. — A.S. wifel, to translate Lat. searebius (sic), Wright’s 
enoueh; and we have the evidence of Barbour that the word is Gloss, i. 281, col. 2; spelt wibil in a very early gloss of the 8th 
Northern. The above solution seems to me greatly preferable to century, where it translates Lat. cantarus, i.e. cantharis, a beetle; 
the usual supposed connection with G.wenig, little, which utterly Wrights Voc. ii. 103, col. i. We even find the orig. form wibba; 
fails to explain the three passages in Barbour, and further assumes ‘Scarabcus, sceern-wibba,* Wright’s Voc. i. 77; where secern means 
an unaccountable loss of the letter n. And further, the above solution dung. 4 Icel. yfill, in comp, tor dy fill, a dung-beetle. 4 D. Du. wevel, 
is strongly corroborated by the fact that way^bit is still in use, in 'a little worme eating come or beanes, or a wevill;* Hexhim. 4 
t he No rth, in the sense of wee bit or little bit ; see Halliwell. 0 . 11 . G. wibil, M. H G. wibel ; cited by Pick and E. Muller, p. The 

WEED (i), any useless and troublesome plant. (E.) M. E. weed, Teut. type is WEBILA, a beetle. Kick, iii. 289 ; a dimin. form of 
Prompt. Parv. p. 5x9. — A.S. wedd, widd; Grein, ii. 676. 4 G. Sax. WEB-YA, i.e. A.S. wi^a. From the Teut. base WAB, in the sense 
fc^io^. Allied to Ldw G. woden, pi. sb., the green stalks and leaves * to move to and fro^^ cf. G. weben, to move, wave, float. The A. S. 
of turnips, &c.; Brem. Wdrterbudh. Root unknown. Der. weed, wibba prob. meant ‘wriggler ;’ see Wave. y. Further allied 
verb, M. £. weeden, Palladius on Husbandry, ii. 289 ; cf. Du. wieden^ to Lithuan. wnbalas, a chafer, winged insect ; in this case, we may 
Low G . weden (for woden), to weed. Der. weed-y, Hamlet, iv. 7. 1 75. explain it as * flutterer.* 

WEED (2), a garment. (E.) Chiefly in the phr. ‘a widow’s w«ds,* WEFT, the threads woven into and crossing the warp. (E.) 
i.e. a widow's mourning apparel. Common in Shak. as a sing, sb., in M.E. w/if, Wyclif, Exod. xxxix. 3, earlier veraon, where the later 
the sense of garment, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 256, &c. M. E. (dissyl- version has — A.S. weft, wefta; ‘ Deponile, weft, vel wefta;* 

labic), Havelok, 1 . 94. - A. S. wetde, neut., also wded, fern., a garment; Wright’s Voc. i. 59, col. 2 ; and again ‘ Deponile, wefta* in a gloss of 
Grein, ii. 642. 4 G. Friesic wede, wed. 4 G. Sax. wadi ; O. Du. wade, the 8th century, id. ii. 106, col. i. 4 lech veftr ; ed&Q vipta, v\fta, 
♦a garment, a habit, or a vesture,’ Hexham. 4 Icel* ^ piece of p. The Tent, type is WEF-TA, Fick, iii. 289, lit. ‘a thing woven;* 
stuff, cloth ; also, a garment. 4 G. H. G. wdt, wot, clothing, armour, formed with participial suffix 4a from wefan, to weave ; see Weave, 
p. All from the Teut. type WADI, a garment, lit. something which WEIGH, to balance, ponder, to have we^ht, be heavy. (E.) 
18 wound or wrapped round, exactly as in '■weed wide enough to wrap M. E. weghtn, uwien, weyen, weien, Chaucer, C. T. 456,— A. S. wegan, 
a fairy in,' Shak. (as above). From Teut. base WAD, to bind, wind to carry, bear; also, intrans., to move; Grein, ii. 655. From the 
round; efi Goth, ga-widan, pt. t. gau/atk. Mark, x. 9, G.H.G. wetan, sense of ‘carry* we pass to that of ‘raise’ or ‘ lift,* as when we say 
to bind, yoke together ; Fick, iii. 284. This 'Teut. base answers to ‘ to weigh anchor ;* so also Cowper says : ‘ Weigh they^sel up,* Ldss 
Aryan WADH, appearing in Zend vadk, to clothe, cited by Fick;^of the Royal George, si. 7. From the sense of raising or liftixigi 
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we pass to that of weighing. + Du. to weigh. 4* ^cel. to to weld,* &c.; Wedgwood. These words are from the 

move, carry, lift, weigh. + Den. v«>, to weigh. + Swed. vaga, to same root. 

weigh ; viiga uppt to weigh up, to lift. + O. to move, wiigen, WELD (a), dyer’s weed ; Reseda luteoia, (E.) M. E. welde ; 

to move gently, rock; wdgen, to weigh; O. H. G. toegan^ to move, * Madyr, we/de, or wod ’«» madder, weld, or woad; Chaucer, iEtas 
bear, weigh. Cf. Goth, gaw/igaw, to shake about. p. TheA.S. Prima, 1 . 17; pr. in App. to tr. of Boethius, ed. Morris, p. 180. 
wegan is a strong verb; pt. t. wag, pp. wege/t ; so also is the Icel. ‘ Welde, or wolde ;* Prompt. Parv. pp. 520, 53a. According to 
vega ; pt. t. vd, pp. veginn. All from the Tout, base WAG, to carry, Cockayne, A. S. Lcechdoms, iii. 349, it is spelt wolde in MS. Harl. 
move, weigh, answering to Aryan -^WAGII, to carry, as in Skt. vak, 3388. In Lowland Scotch, it is wald ; see Jamieson. It appears to 
Lat. vehere ; see Vehicle. Der. weigh-t, M. E. weghi, l\ Plowman, be an E. word ; perhaps allied to Well (a), from the notion of boil- 
B. xiv. aoa, also spelt wight, Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1385. A. S. ge wiht, ing {{or dyeing). It is the G. wau, Du. wouw, Swed., Dan. vau ; also 
Gen. xxiii. 16, cognate with O. Du. wicht, gnuicht (Hexham\ Du. f^oaxk. gualda, F. gavde (of Teut. origin). Mahn (in Webster) 

gewigt, G. gewicht, Icel. vatt, Dan. vagt, Swed. vigt; whence i den tin es it with woad ; I can see no connection. See Woad. 
weigkt-y, spelt wayghiy in Palsgrave ; weighi-i 4 y, •‘nets. Also wag, WELFARE, prosperity. (E.) Lit. a state of faring or going 
q v. ; w agg-on, wain, wain-scot, wey, wight, whit. on well. M.E. welfare, Chaucer, C. T. 11 150; compounded oiwel, 

V^IR, WEAR, a dam in a river. (E.) M. E. wer ; dat. were, adv. well, and fare^K. ^^aru, sb., lit. a journey, from /ara», to fare, 
Chaucer, Parlament of Foules, I38.«i A. S. wer, a weir, dam, Ailfred, go. See Well (i) and Fare. Cf. Icel. velferd, a well-doing, 
tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. 38, ed. Sweet, p. 278, 1 . 16 ; the pp. WELKIBT, the sky, the region of clouds. (E.) In Shak. Merry 
gewered, dammed up, occurs in the line above. The lit. sense is Wives, i. 3. loi, &c. M.E. welkin, as printed in Tyrwhitt’s edition 
‘defence,* hence a fence, dam; closely allied to A. S. werian, to of Chaucer, C.T. 9000, where the MSS. have we/IriW, 

defend, protect, also (as above) to dam up, Grein, ii. 66a ; allied to walkyn. Six-text, Group E, 1124. In P. Plowman, B. xvii. 160, we 
,A.S. war, wary. ■■ WAR, to defend; see Wary. + Icel. vorr, welkne, wolkne,\e welkene, welken in the various MSS. It thus 

a fenced in landing-place, ver, a fishing-station. + G. wehr, a defence; appears that welkne * wolkne, which is an older spelling; in Laya- 
cf. wehren, to defend, also to check, constrain, control ; muhl-^ehr, a mon, 4575*.^3947» we have wolkne, wolene, weolcene, prob. a pi. form, 
mill-dam. and signifying ' the clouds.* A. S. wolenu, clouds, pi. of woken, a 

VrBXRD, fate, destiny. (E.) As an adj. in Shak. Macb. i. 3. 3a; cloud, Grein, ii. 731. + O.Sax. wolkan, a cloud. + G. wolke, O.H.G. 
i. 5. 8 ; ii. i, ao; iii. 4. 133 ; iv. i. 136. where it means ‘subservient wolchan, a cloud. fi. Of uncertain origin. Some have con- 
to destiny.* But it is properly a sb. ,M. E. wirde, wyrde ; ‘ And out nected it with A. S. gewealc, o. rolling about, as in ySa gewealc, the 
of wo into wele joure wyrdes shul chaunge’^and out of woe into rolling of the waves, Grein, i, 477 J Irom wealean, to roll, walk; see 
weal your destinies shall change ; P. Plowman, C. xiii. 209.«iA.S. Walt. There is no proof of this; if it were true, woken would 
wyrd, also wird, wurd, fate, destiny, also one of the ‘Noms’ or Fates, mean ‘that which rolls about.* y. But Fick, iii. 398, connects 
an extremely common word in poetry, Grein, ii. 760. Formed, bv it with G. welk, which (though it now means dried) formerly meant 
vowel-change from u to y (or, in the form wurd, without vowel- moist, damp, soft; and these he further compares with Lithuan. 
change), from wurd^, stem of the pt. t. pi. of weof^an, to be, become, wilgyti, to moisten, Russ, vlaga, moisture, vlajite (vlaiite), to moisten, 
take place, become, come to pass; see Worth (a). The lit. sense If this be right, then woken meant orig. ‘a mist.’ This seems the 
is * that which happens,’ or ‘ that which comes to pass ; * hence fate, more probable solution. ^ Fick also cites A. S. wlac, tepid ; 
destiny. Hh Icel* cl Noms or Fates; from it is uncertain whether there is any connection. 

urd‘, stem of pt. t. pi. of verda. to become. + M. H. G. wurih, fate, WELL (1), in a good state, excellently. (E.) M. E. wel, Chaucer, 

death ; from wurd-, stem of pt. t. of werden, to become. C. T. 4728. — A. S. wel, Grein, ii. 656 ; also spelt well. + Du. wel. «f" 

WELCOME, received gladly, causing gladness by coming. (E. ; Icel. vel, sometimes val. + Dan. vel. + Swed. vdl. + Goth, waila. + 
or perhaps Scand.) Now Ubcd as an adj., and derived, in popular G. wohl, wok, O.H.G. wela, wola. p. The Goth, waila is abnor^ 
etymology, from the pp. come of the verb to come; but, as a fact, it mal; the other forms answer to a Teut. type WELA or WALA, 
was orig. a sb., and derived from the infin. mood of the verb, as will well ; Fick, iii. 296. The orig. sense is ‘ agreeably,’ or suitably to 
appear. Again, the former part of the verb was not at first the adv. one’s will or wish; from the Teut. base WAL, to wish (whence 
well, but related rather to will; the lit. sense was ‘will-comer,’ numerous Teut. derivatives proceed), answering to Aryan WAR or 
i.e. one who comes so as to please another’s will. It makes no WAL, to wish, will, choose, appearing in Lat. uol-o, 1 wish, uel 4 e, to 
great difference as regards the etymology, but it is best to be correct, wish, Russ, vol-ia, sb., will, Gk. ^ovK-o/xai, I wish, Gk. ^ih-repos. 
Moreover, we can explain how the word came by its new meaning, comp, adj., better, Skt. vara, better, vara, a wish, vri , to choose ; see 
viz. through Scand. influence ; see below, M. E. wilkome, welcome, Will. Der. well-behaved. Merry Wives, ii. 1. 59 ; -beloved, Jul. Caes. 
Ancren Fuwle, p. 394, 1 . 17; later welcome, P. Plowman, ii. 232. •• iii. a. 180; -born, -hred, -disposed; -favoured. Two Gent. ii. i. 54; 
A.S. wilcuma, masc. sb., one who comes so as to please another, -meaning, itich. II, ii. i. 128; -meant, 3 Hen. VI, iii. 3. 67; -nigh; 
Grein, ii. 705. A.S. wil-, prefix, allied to willa, will, pleasure; and -spoken. Rich. HI, i. i. 29; -won, Merch. Yen. i. 3. 51 ; and numerous 
cuma, a comer, one who comes, formed with suffix -a of the agent, other compounds. And see wel-come, wel-fare ; also weal, weal-th. 
from cuman, to come ; Grein, ii. 706 ; i. 169, See Will and Come. WELL (a), a spring, fountain of water. (E.) M. E. welk (dissyl- 

+ G. willkommen, welcome, a less correct form of O. H.G. willicomo, labic), Chaucer, C. T. 5689.'- A. S. wella, also well, Grein, ii. 657 ; 

from willjo, will, pleasure, and komen (G. kommen), to come. Der. also spelt wylla, wylle, wyll, id. 756. i» A. S. weallan (strong verb, pt. t. 
welcome, vb., M. L. wilcumen, Layamon, 10957, from A.S. wikumian, we 6 l, pp. weallen), to well up, boil, id. 672 ; the mod. £. verb well 
to welcome, make welcome, Matt. v. 47. fir The above account being derived, not from this strong verb, but from its derivative 
shews the true origin of the £. word ; but the change in meaning was wellan or wyllan, which is a secondary or weak verb, so that the pt. t. 
due to the Scand. word, which is really composed of the adv. well in mod. E. is welled. + Icel. veil, ebullition ; from vella, to well, boil, 
and the pp. come ; cf. Icel. velkominn, welcome, from vel, well, and pt. t. vail, pp. ollinn (strong verb) ; whence also vella, weak verb, to 
kominn, pp. of koma, to come. So also Dan. velkommen, welcome, make to boil. 4* Du. wel, a spring. 4 * Dan. vald (for vail), a spring. 
Swed. vUlkommen, Perhaps it would be as well to take the Scand. 4 ’ 1 ^* ^ Wave, surge ; from wallen, to tmdulate, boil, bubble up, 

word as the true source of the modern word welcome, and to sever its of which the O. H. G. pt. t. was wial ; Fick, iii. 300. fi. All from 
connection with the A.S. usage. Teut. base WAL, to turn round, WALL, to boil up, undulate; from 

WEXiD (1), to beat metal together. (Scand.) The final d is the Aryan ^ WAR, to turn round, roll, as in Skt. val, to move to 
excrescent, like d after / in alder, a tree, elder, a tree, and Shake- and fro, Russ, valiate, to roll. See further under Walk. Der. well, 
speare’s alder-liefest for aller-liefest, a Hen. VI, i. 1. aS. It is only a verb, M. E. wellen, verb, in P. Plowman, B. xix. 375, from A. S. wellan, 
particular use of the word well, verb, to spring up as a fountain, lit. wyllan ; we find • Ferueo, ic welk,* iElfric's Grammar, ed. Zupitza,, 
to boil up. It meant (i) to boil, (a) to heat to a high degree, (3) to p. 156, 1 . 14, in the Royal MS. (see the footnote), though most MSS. 
beat heated iron. We find this particular use in Wyclif, Isaiah, ii. 4; have ic wealle. Der. well-spring, M.E. wellespring. Genesis and 

where the earlier version has * thei shul hete togidere their swerdes Exodus, 1 . 1243. And see wAd (i). 

into shares,* the later version has *thei schulen welk togidere her WELLAWAT, an exclamation of great sorrow. (E.) InSpenset* 
swerdes in to scharris.* See further under Well (1). The word is F.Q. ii. 8. 46. M.E. weilawey, Chaucer, C.T. 13048 (Group B, 
certainly Scand., not E. ; for (1) the Swed. valla (lit. to well) is only 1308); the MSS. have weylawey, weilaweie, and (corruptly) well- 
used in the sense ‘to weld,* as in vd//ajdrit, to weld iron (Widegren); awaye, wele away, shewing that some scribes mistook it to mean 
the sense * to well ’ appearing in the comp, nppvdlla, to boil up. (a ) The ‘ weal [is] away,* i. e. prosperitv is over ! ‘ Weilawei, and wolowo * 
excrescent d actually occurs in Danish, in which language it is not alasl and alas! Ancren Riwle, p. 88, 1 . 7; weilawei, id. p. 274, 
uncommon; cf. Dan. vald, a spring, valde, to well up. (3) Sweden 1. a. * IPb is us ]»it we weren bom! Weilawei V Havelok, 46a; cf. 
exports large quantities of iron and steel. ^ ‘The process of 1 . 570. Written waila wai, Lavamon, 8031; wala wa, 7971 ; also 
wddine iron is named, in manv languages, from the word for boil- wela, wo la (without wei or wa following), 3456. It stands for wei la , 
ing; cE Illyrian variti, to boil, wmd iron, .Lettish wdrit, to boilf^u'W or tcfa la wa (sm) lo wp).<mA.S..wd Id wd, written wdld wd, alasl' 
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lit. *woe! lol woeT iClfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxix. $ i (b.iv.met^pS, where, however, the form printed is wtncUn, But wenchtl (spelt 
4); we also find wd/a, Mark, xv. 29, and simply wd, Mark, xiv. ai. wennchell) occurs in the Ormulum, 3356, where it is used of a mah 
M A. S. wd, woe ; Id, lo ; wd, woe. See Woe and Lo. ^ The infant, viz. in the account of the annunciation of Christ *$ birth to the 
expression was early misunderstood ; and was even turned into welleh shepherds. The orig. sense was simply ‘ infant,' without respect of 
day, Merry Wives, iii. 3. 106; in which unmeaning expression, sex, but, as the word also implies * weak* or 'tender,' it was naturally 
^ough intended as an exclamation of sorrow, we seem to have will soon restricted to the weaker sex. The M. £. wmcht resulted from 
in place of wo, and day introduced without any sense; probably o/ns/ wmchtl by loss of /, which was doubtless thought to be a dimin. 
day also owed its existence to this unmeaning corruption. suffix ; yet in this particular instance, it is not so. The sb. winehil, 

WJBSIiSH, pertaining to Wales. (£.) Welsh properly means an infant, is closely allied to the M. K. adj. waaitr/, tottery, unsteady, 
•foreign.* M. E. walsh, P. Plowman, B. v. 324; Wdsh is still in use Reliquise Antiquse, i. 22i.«> A. S. wencle, a maid, a daughter (Som- 
as a proper name.«iA.S. weelisc, welise; ‘^4 welisce menn’«the ner); unauthorised. But we find the pi. wmc/o, children (of either 
foreigners, i.e. Normans, A.S. Chron. an. 1048; see £arle*s edition, sex), Exod. xxi. 4. Allied to wencel, wencele, weak, Grein, ii. 659; 
p. 1 78, 1. 15 ; ‘J )4 wceliseemtn,' ibid. 1. 24 ; and see the note. P'ormed, waned, woneol, unstable, .Alfred, tr. of Boethius, c. vii. § 2 (b. ii. pr. 1). 
with suffix 4 se ( « E. ish) and vowel-change, from A. S. wealk, a fi. The lit. sense of woneol is ‘ tottery,* whence the senses unstable, 
foreigner. See Walnut. Der. WeLh~rabhii, a Welsh dainty, i. e. weak, infantine, easily followed. Formed, with A. S. suffix -0/ (due 
not a rabbit, but toasted cheese', this is a mild joke, just as a Norfolk- to Aryan suffix -ra, March, A. S. Grammar, § 22S), from Teut. base 
capon is not a capon at all, but a red-herring tHalliwell). Those WANK, to bend sideways, nod, totter, as in G. wanken, to totter, 
who cannot see the joke pretend that rabbit is a corruption of rare bit, reel, stagger, waddte, flinch, shrink, M. H. G. weaken (causal form), 
which is as pointless and stupid as it is incapable of proof. to render unsteady, -f- M. 11 . G. wankel, O. H. G. wanchal, unstable ; 

WELT, a narrow strip of leather round a shoe. (C.) The old mod. G. (provincial) wankel, * tottering, unsteady,’ Fliigel. See further 
sense seems to be hem or fringe. Colgrave explains F. orlet by * a under Wink. 

little hemme, selvidge, welt, border ; * and the verb orler by * to WEND, to go, take one’s way. (E.) Now little used, except in 
hemme, selvidge, border, welt the edges or sides of.' * Haue a care the pt. t. went, which is used in place of the pt. t. of go. When used, 
of the skirts, fringes, and welts of their garments,' Holland, tr. of it is gen. in the phr. ‘ to wend one’s way ; * but Shak. twice has 
Pliny, b. vii. c. 51. * Welt of a garment, ourelet [F. orlet\ ; Welte of simply wend. Com. of Errors, i. i. 158, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. a. 372. M. E. 
a shoe, oureleure ;* Palsgrave. M. E. welte, * Welte of a schoo. In- wenden, Chaucer, C. T. 16. — A. S. wendan, (i) trans. to turn ; (a) in- 
cucium, vel intercucium ;' Prompt. Parv. *Hec pedana, Anglice trans. to turn oneself, proceed, go; common in both senses, Grein, ii. 
wampay [a vamp]; Hoc intercucium, Anglice weltte ; * Wright’s Voc. 659. The pt. t. was wende, which became wente in M. E., and is now 
i. 201. Palsgrave also has the verb ; ‘ I welte, as a garment is, je went. The lit. sense was orig. ‘ to make to wind,’ and it is the causal 
ourle ; This kyrtell is well welted, ee corset icy est hien ourU. In a of wind ; formed, by vowel-change of a to e, from A. S. wand, pt. t. 
very obscure line in P. Plowman, B. v. 199 (C. vii. 205), two MSS. of windan, to wind, -f- Du. wenden, to turn, to tack ; causal of winden, 
have wel^, with the possible meaning of welt or hem of a garment. < 4 * I<^cl. venda, to wend, turn, change ; causal of vinda. 4* Dan. vende, 
A Celtic word ; not found in other Teut. languages. -• W. gwald, a caus. of vinde. 4 - Swed. vdnda, caus. of vinda. + Goth, wandjoft, caus, 
hem, welt, gwedtes, the welt of a shoe ; gwaldu, to welt, hem ; gwalt- of windan. 4* G. wenden, caus. of winden. See Wind (2\ 
esio, to form a welt ; Gael, bait, a welt of a shoe, a border, a belt, WERE, pi. of was ; also as subj. sing, and pi. See Was. 

baltaich, a welt, belt, border; Irish bait, a belt, welt, border; bait- WERWOLF, a man-wolf. (E.) On the subject of werwolves, i.e. 

aeh, welted, striped, baltadh, a welt, border, the welt of a shoe. It men supposed to be metamorphosed into wolves, see pref. to William 
appears to be much the same as Belt, q. v. Der. welt, verb. ^ I of Paleine, otherwise called William and the Werwolf, p. xxvi ; where 
do not see how to connect it with M. E. welten, which does not mean the etymology is discussed. Cf. Gk. KvKavBpojnvs, i.e. wolf-man. 
to turn over, as seems to have been supposed, but to overturn, upset, M. E. werwolf Will, of Paleme, 80, Sec. — A. S. were-wulf, a werwolf ; 
overthrow, roll over ; the E. word really connected with M. E. welten as an epithet of the devil (meaning fierce despoiler). Laws of Cnut, 
being we/^«r, q. v. .§ a6, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 374. Better spelt wer-wulf^ K.S, 

WELTER, to wallow, roll about. (E.) Surrey has * waitring wer, a man ; and vmlf a wolf. 4* wdhrwolf, a werwolf; M. H. G. 
tongs,’ i. e. rolling or lolling tongues of snakes, tr. of Virgil’s 2nd werwolf (cited by E, Muller) ; from M. H. G. wer, a man ; and wolf, 
bo(^ of the iEneid, 1 . 267. ‘ I waiter, I tumble, je me voystre ; Hye a wolf. This was Latinised as garulphus or gerulphus, whence O.F. 

you, your horse is walteringe yonder, hastez vous, vostre cheual se garoul (Burguy), mod. F. loup-garou, i.e. wolf-man-wolf, the word 
voystre la ;* Palsgrave. ‘ I welter, je verse ; Thou welterest in the myer, loup being prefixed because the sense of the final -ow had been lost, 
as thou were a sowe; ' Palsgrave. Walter and welter are frequenta- B. For the latter syllable, see Wolf. The foi*mer syllable occurs 
live forms, with the usual suffix -cr, from M. E. walten, to roll over, also in Icel. verr, a man, Goth, wair, which is further related to Lat. 
overturn, hence to totter, fall, throw, rouse, rush, &c. Destruction of wr, Lithuan. wyras, Irish fear, Skt. vira, Gk. Ijpws', see Hero and 
Troy, 1956, 3810, 4627, 4633, 4891, pt. t. welt, id. 4418, 4891, &c. Virile. 

We even find the sb. waiter, a weltering, id. 3699. — A. S. wealtan, a WEST, the quarter where the sun sets. (E.) M. E. west, P. Plow- 
strong verb, of which the pp. gewcelten (for gewealten) occurs in the man, B. xviii. 113. — A. S. west, Grein, ii. 667, where it occurs as an 
Lindisfame MS., in the O. Northumb. translation of Matt. xvii. 14, adv., with the sense ‘westward;’ we also find westan, adv., from the 
where cneum gewalteno occurs as a gloss on genihus prouolutus ; west, id. 668 ; west-deel, the west part, west-ende, the west end, west- 
hence the secondary verb wyltan, to roll round, Grein, ii. 757, also mest, most in the west. + Du. west, adj. and adv. 4 “ Icel. vestr, sb„ 
the adj. unwealt, steady, lit. ‘not tottering,’ A.S. Chron. an. 897, ed. the west. + Dan. and Swed. vest, sb. 4 - G. west (whence F. ouest), 
Earle, p. 95, 1 . 14, and the note.— Teut. base WALT, a parallel R All from Teut. type WEST A, west, orig. an adv., as in A. S.; 
form to WALK, to roll about ; see Walk. 4- Icel. veltask, to rotate, Fick, iii. 30. Allied to Skt. vasta, a house ; vasati, a dwelling-place, 
to roll over, as a horse does ; causal of velta, pt. t. volt, to roll. 4 - ^ house, night. The allusion is to the apparent resting-place or 

Dan. vtelte, to roll, overturn. + Swed. v'dltra, to roll, wallow, welter; abiding-place of the sun at night ; from v WAS, to dwell, whence 
frequentative of v’dlta, to roll. 4 * G. wdlzen, to roll, wallow, welter ; Skt. vas, to dwell, to pass the night. From the same root we have 
from walzen, to roll. 4 h Goth, us-waltjan, to subvert. See Waltz. Icel. vist, an abode, dwelling, esp. a lodging-pkce, whence vista, to 
WEE, a fleshy tumour. (E.) M. E. wenne; * Wenne, veruea, lodge; also Gk. &<rrv, a city ; also Gk. taitepos, Lat. uesper, eveninp^. 
gi66«s,' Prompt. Parv. — A. S. ; acc.pl. A. S. Leechdoms, See Wa« and Vei|per. Der. west-ward, A.S. weste-weard, adj., 
lii, 12, 1 . 22 ; nom. pi. wcennae, id. 46, ai. 4- Du. uten. 4 * Low G. iElfred, tr. of Boeftltiis, c. xvi. $ 4 (b. ii. met. 6); west-ern (see the 
ween ; ween-huUn |wen-boils] ; prov. G. wenne, wehne, wdhne, cited by s uffix - ern explained under Eorth) ; west-er-ly (short for west-ern-ly), 
E. Miiller. p. The orig. sense was prob. ‘ pain,' or painful WET* very moist, rainy. (E.) M. E. wet (with long «), spelt weei 

swelling; it is perh^s allied to Goth, winnan, to suffer, as in aglons in The Castle of Love, 1 . 143.3 (Stratmann) ; whence pi. wete (disr 

winnanm to suffer afflictions, i Tim. v. 10; cf. wmns, affliction, suf- syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 1282, riming with grete, pi. of gret, great. 
fering, 2 Tim. iii. ii. So also Icel. vinna, though cognate with E. A.S. wtkt, Grein, ii. 651. + Icel. vdtr. 4 * Dan. vaad. 4 - Swed. vSt^ 
win, means not only to work, labour, toil, but also to suffer, and fi. All from Teut. base WaTA, wet, Fick, iii. 284; from the same 
p inna d is to do bodily harm to another. See Win. source as Teut. W'ATRA, water. — V WAD, to wet, or spring up (aa 

WEECH, a youi^ ^irl, vulgar woman. (E.) Common in prov. water). See Water. Der. wet, verb, A. S. wiktan (Grein) ; wet, sb,* 
E. without any depreciatory intention; as, ‘a fine young wench* A.S. (Grein); wett-ish, wet-ness ; P. Plowman, B. xiv, 

‘Temperance was a delicate wench,* Temp. ii. i. 43. M. E. wenche, 161. From the same root are ott-er, und-uUate, hyd-ra, hyd-ratd 4 e^ 
Chaucer, C. T. 3254 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 364. We also find the hyd-ro-ren, &c. 

form wenehel, Ancren Riwle, p. 334, note k, fi. It is to be par- WETHER, a castrated ram. (E.) M. E. wether, Chaucer, C. T, 

ticularly noM that wenehel is the earlier form; Stratmann gives no 3349 >"«A.S. wtfder, Ps. xxviii. i, ed. Spelman (marginal reading), 
f^erences for wenche earlier than Will, of Paleme, 1 . 1901, Wydif, 4 ’ 0 * Sax. wethar, withar; Kleinere Altniederdeutsche Denkmaler, 
Matt ix. 24, and Poems and Lives of the Saints, ed. Furaivall, xvi.(^ed. Heyne, p. 186. 4- Icel. ve 6 r, 4 « Dan. vmder, v^dder, 4* Swed, 
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WEY. 


WHEEDLE. 


^ G, vnddtr^ O. H. G. widar, 

i. 20. p. from Tcut. base _ 

Fick, iii. 307. The orig. sense was doubtless • a yearling.* as the 
word corresponds very closely to lAt. uitului, a calf, Skt. vatta, a 
calf, allied to Skt. vatsara, Gk. Itos, a year. See Veterinary and 
Veal. ^ We may note the distinction ))etween weather and wether 
by observing that the former is w0a-th^ (with Aryan suffix •tar), 
whilst the latter is wether (with Sttf{^ -m), the ih answering to the / 
i n mt*ulu $» 

WEY, a heavy weight. (E ) The weight varies considerably, from 
a cwt. to I cwt. M. E. weye, P. Plowman, B. v. 03. The lit. sense is 
merely ‘weight.*— A. S. wage; ‘Pondus, byidSen ofStfe wdtge' i.e. 
burden pr weight; ./Elfric’s (irammur, ed. Zupitsa, p. 58, 1 . 17.— 
A. S. wSg-t stem of pi. of pt. t. of wegan, to bear, cany, weigh. See 
Weigh. 


WH, 

WH. This is distinct from w, just as th is from t. The mod. E. 
wh is represented by hw in A. S., and by hv in Icelandic ; it answers 
to Lat. qu, and Aryan KW or K. 

WHAOK, to beat ; see Thwack. 

WHAIiB, the largest of sea-animals. (E.) M. E. what, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7513; qual, Havelok, 753.- A.S. hwaL Wright’s Voc. i. 55. 
+ Du. walviseh, i.e. whale-hsh. + Icel. kvalr. + Dan* and Swed. 
Aval, + G. wal, wallfisch, p. The Teut. type is HWALA, Fick, 
iii. 93. The name was orig. applied to any large fish, including the 
walrus, grampus, porpoise, &c. Thus iElfric explains hwat by 

• balena, vel cete, vel pistrix ; * the sense is * roller,* and it is closely 
allied to wheel. The rolling of porpoises must have been early noticed. 
Cf. also E. cylinder \ see Wheel and Cylinder. ^ Whale and 
haletna have nothing in common but the letter /, and cannot be com- 
pared. Der. whale-bone, formerly whaJes bone. Spenser, F. Q. iii. 1. 
15, where the reference is to the ivory of the walrus’ tusk, M.E. 
whales bon, Layamon, 2363; whaling, whaler. Also wai-rus, q.v. 

WHAP, to beat, flutter. (E.) Sometimes spelt whop ; ana, less 
correctly, wap. Halliwell has wap, * to beat ; to flutter, to beat the 
wings, to move in any violent manner ; ’ also wappeng (for whopping), 
‘quaking, used by Batman, 1582.* M.E. quappen, to palpitate, 
Cnaucer, Troil. iii. 57, Legend of Good Women, 865 ; Wyclif, Tobit, 
vi. ^ earlier version. From a base KWAP, to throb ; see Quaver. 
Allied to Low G. quabbeln, to palpitate, with which cf. E. wabble. 
Note also W. ehwap, a sudden stroke, chwapio, to strike, to slap. 
Der wabb^le. And see whip. 

WHARF (1), a place on the shore for lading and unlading goods. 
(E.) Spelt war/ in Fabyan’s Chron. an. 1 543, where we read that 

• the maior wente to the woode-warfes, and solde to the poore pecmle 
billet and faggot,’ because of the severe frost. It is not easy to find 
an earlier instance; but Palsgrave has wharfe. Blount, 1694, 
explains wharf as meaning, not only a landing-place, but also * a 
working-place for shipwrights ; ’ see below. — A. S. hwerf a dam or 
bank to keep out water ; ‘ l)a gymde h^ ])8et h^ moste macian foran 
g^n Mildryj>e seker senne hwerf wilS Jjon wodan to werianne,* which 
Thorpe translates by * then desired he that he might make a wharf over 
gainst Mildred’s field as a protection against the ford,* where ‘ford* 
is a conjectural translation of wodan ; Diplomatarium .^vi Anglo- 
Saxonici (a.i>. 1038), p. 381 ; and again, * ))at land and t$ane wear/ 
tfarto’sthe land and the wharf thereto ; id. (an. 104a), p. 361. The 
orig. sense seems to have been a bank of earth, used at first as a dam 
■against a flood ; the present use is prob. of Dutch or Scand. origin. 
The lit. sense is * a turning,* whence it came to mean a dam, from its 
turning the course of water ; the allied A. S. hwearf not only means 
‘ a returning/ but also ‘ a change,* and even ‘ a space or distance,* as 
in the O. Northumb. tr. of Luke, xxiv. 13 ; also ‘ a crowd,* Grein, ii. 
118; cf. hwearf an, to turn about. The best example is seen in the 
comp, mere^hwearf, the sea-shore, Grein, ii. 333.— A.S. hwearf, pt. of 
hweorfan, to turn, turn about, Grein, ii. 119.4* Du. werf, a wharf, 
yard ; also a turn, time ; Hexhain has werf, * a wharfe, or a working- 
place for shipwrights or otherwise.' 4* Icel. hvarf, a turning away; 
also, a shelter ; from kwarf, pt. t. of hverfa, to turn. 4* Dan. veerft, a 
wharf, a dock-yard. 4 * Swed. varf, a shipbuilder’s yard ; O. Swed. 
kwarf, skeps-hwarf (ship’s wharf), the same (Ihre). The O. Swed. 
kwarf also meant a turn or time, order, stratum, or layer ; Ihre, i. 
945 : from hwerfwa, to turn, return. B. It thus appears that, even 
in A. S., this difficult word, with a great range of senses, meant not 
only a turning, reversion, but also space, distance, turning-place, dam, 
or shore. Cf. prov. £. wharfstead, a ford in a river (Halliwell). In 


4 * Goth. wiVifcrt/r, a lamb, John, & yard,* so called from its being situate on a shore. 
ITiSflU or WETHRA, a lamb, 


And fiom this 

sense to that of ‘ landing-place" the step is not a long one. O. The 
A.S. strong verb kweorfan, answering to Goth, kwairhan, to turn 
oneself about (hence to walk), and to Icel. hverfa, is from the Teut, 
base HWARB, to turn, turn about, Fick, i. 93. ’Iliis is an extension 
of HWAR— KWAR. as seen in Lat. euruus, cu rved ; see Cu rve. 
Another form of HWAR is UWAL, as seen in Whale, Wheel, 
% There is no reason for introducing confusion by comparing G. 
werfen, to throw, which is allied to E. warp, and therefore bears no 
resemblance to hwarf either initially or finally. Such confusion is 
natural in High German, where the words werft, a wharf, dock-y^, 
werf, a bank, a wharf, probably borrowed from Dutch and Danish, 
bear a striking resemblance to werfen, to throw, cast, or fling. But 
in £., Du., and Scand. there is no such confusion ; though I regret to 
say I have connected Goth, hwairban with G. werfen in my Gothic 
Diet., by an oversight, though in another place I rightly connect G. 
werfen with Goth, wairpan. Dep. wharf •age, Hackluyt’s Voyages, 
i- 135; wharf-ing-er, which occurs (according to Blount, ed. 1674) 
anno 7 £dw. VI, cap. 7, a corruption of wharf ager, just as messenger 
is of messier. 

WHARF (2), the bank of a river. (E.) In Shak. Hamlet, i. 5. 
33; Antony, ii. a. 218. I once proposed to identify this with the 
Herefordshire worth, a flat meadow close to a stream, from A.S. 
wards, a shore, bank. Matt. xiii. 2, allied to A.S. war, Icel. ver, the 
sea. In this case we should suppose wharf to stand for warth. 
p. But the occurrence of mere-hwearf, the sea-shore (for which see 
Grein, ii. 233), justifies Shakespeare’s spelling, and shews that the 
present word is only a peculiar sense of Wharf (i), q.v. 

WHAT, neuter of W ho, q.v. Der. whalever, whalso^ever ; 
what not, a piece of furniture for holding anything, whence the name. 
WHEAJLj (i), a pimple. (£.) Not to be confused with weal, 
another spelling of wale, the mark caused by a stripe ; for which see 
Wale. A wheal is a swelling, pimple, caused by ill-health. It 
occurs frequently in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxii. c. 25, where is 
mention of * pushes, wheals, and blains,* and of ‘ pushes and angry 
wheales,* &c. ; a push being a pustule, still in use in Camhs. M. £. 
whele ; ‘ Whele, whelle, wheel, or whelke, qwelke, score, Pustula ; * 
Prompt. Parv. Cf. pi. whelhes, Chaucer, C.T. 634. — A S. hwdle, a 
wheal ; an unauthorised word, due to Somner. Ettmiiller cites A. S. 
hweal, with a reference to iElfric’s Glossary ; but Wright prints it 
pweal\ ‘Lotium, pweal,* Wright’s Voc. i. 46, 1 . 7 ; and the word is 
very doubtful. There is also a verb hwilan, to wither, or pine away, 
respecting which all that is known is that it occurs in sect. 15 of the 
Liber Scintillarum (unprinted), as follows: ‘Unde bonus proficit, 
inde inuidus contahescit, glossed by * j>anon se god a frarnat^, l>anon se 
andiga hwelcdS.' Cf. Icel. hvelja, ‘ the skin of a cyclopterus [sucking- 
fish] or whale ; * which is a curious definition. Also W. ckwiler, a 
maggot, wheal, pimple. More light is desired. The M. E. whelpe, 
a pi^le, is clearly a dimin. form ; hence whelk. Hen. V, iii. 6. 108. 
WElEAIi (2), a mine. (C.) Still common in Cornwall. — Com. 
hwel, a work, a mine ; also written wheal, whel, wheyl ; Williams, 
Corn. Diet. Williams compares it with W. chwyl, a turn, a course, 
a while, chwylo, to turn, revolve, run a course, bustle ; cf. also W. 
chwel, a course, turn. Perhaps related to £. wheel. 

WHEAT, the name of a grain used for making bread. (E.) M. E. 
whete, Chaucer, C.T. 3986. — A. S. hw<kte’, Grein, ii. 117. 4.DU. 
weite, weit. 4- Icel. hveiti. 4 * Dan. hvede. 4- Swed. hvete. 4 G. weizen. 
4 Goth, kwaiteis. (The Lithuan. kw'etys, whetit, is borrowed from 
Teutonic.) p. All from a Teut. type HWAITYA, wheat (Fick, 
iii. 94) ; lit. * that which is white ; * so named from the whiteness of 
the meal. See White. Der. whealen, A.S. hwtkten, John, xii. 34; 
wheal^y ; huchwheat. Perhaps whealear, the name of a small bird 
(Phillips), unless it be a corruption ; Halliwell gives Line, whitter, to 
complain, whitterick, a young partridge ; it is just possible that wheal 
ear is for whitty^er^whitter^er; cf. twitter, whistle] if so, the word is 
of imitative origin. 

WHEEDIaE, to cajole, flatter. (G. ?) In Butler, Hudibras, pt. 
iii. c. 1, 1 . 760. In Dryden, Kind Keeper, Act i. sc. 1, we find: ‘I 
must wheedle her.* Blount, ed. 1674, notes it as a new word, saying; 

Wheadle in the British tongue signifies a story, whence probably otir 
late word of fancy, and signifies to draw one in by fair words or subtil 
insinuation,* &c. He is referring to W. ehwedl, a saying, sentence, 
fable, story, tale, ehwedla, to gossip, chwedlu, to tell a fable ; but this 
is not a sati^actory explanation, nor does it account for the long #. 
It seems more likely that the word should be weedle^ and that it is 
from G. wedeln, to wag the tail, to fan ; whence the notion of flatter- 
ing or paying attention may have arisen. Wedeln is from the sb^ 
we^l, a fan, tail, brush, M.H.G. wadel, O.H.G. wadol, a tail. 
p. The orig. sense of wedel is perhaps a winnowing-fan ; it may b9 
allied to wehen, to blow, from yWA, to blow; see Wind. By 


Swedish and Dutch it had a yet narrower sense, that of ‘ ship-builder*s^ way of illusti ation, Wedgwood compares Dan. /ogre, to wag the, tail. 



WHEEL. WHETHER. 705 

to fawn upon one; also IceLjlfa^ra, to wag the tail, fawn upon one ^ over. Thus the orig. sense of whelm was to arch over, vault, make 
(but the Oxford Diet, does not give the former of these senses), of a convex form ; hence, to turn a hollow dish over, whi(di would 
Der. wkeedl-er, then present such a form ; hence, to upset, overturn, which is now 

a circular frame turning on an axle. (E.) M. E. wknlt the prevailing idea. 8. We conclude that whtlm (for whelf-m) is 
Wyclif, James, iii. 6.— A. S. kweoh Grein, ii. 119. Hwedl is a short- from the strong verb appearing only in M.H.G. wdhm (pt. t. 
ened form of kweowol^ Ps. Ixxxii. 1 2, ed. Spelman ; it is also spelt to distend oneself into a round form, swell out, become convex, 
kvmhl^ iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxix. § 7 (b. iv. ot. 6 ). jmswering to the Tcut. base HWALB, to become convex ; see Pick, 

wiel. + Icel. hj6l. + Dan. hiul. -f- Swed. hjul. p. Fick collects iii. 94. The derivatives are seen clearly enough in A. S. kwialf^ adj. 
these under a supposed Teut. type HWEHWLA (HWEHULA), convex, sb. a vault (Grein, ii. 118); Iccl. kvdlf, hdlf^ a vault, hvalfa^ 
related to a shorter type H WELA which appears in Icel. hvel, also to * whelve * or turn upside down, overwhelm or capsize a ship, 

meaning ‘ a wheel.* These Fick connects witn Gk. ai/xXor, a circle, to arch, vault, to turn upside down, &c. ; mod. G. wUhen^ to 

wheel (i. 516) ; but perhaps we may connect them with KAR, to arch over, c. further, it is quite clear that the base HWALB 
run, move round (Fick, i. 521), and its related form KAL, to drive is a by-form of HWARB, to turn about; for which see Wharf and 
(i. 537). Cf. Russ. a wheel ; and see Calash. "D&t, wheels Whirl. Deiri overwhelm, 

verb ; wheel-er ; wkeeUharrow^ spelt vuheUharwu% in Le Bone Florence, WHEIiP, a puppy, young of the dog or lion. (E.) M.E. whelps 
1. 2031, pr. in Ritson’s Met. Romances, iii. 86; wheel-wright (see Chaucer, C.T. 10805. —A. S. hwelp, Matt. xv. 37. + Du. welp.^ 
Wright). Icel. kv§lpr. + D^. hvah. + Swed. valp ; O. Swed. hwdp (Ihre). + 

WHEEZE, to breathe audibly and with difficulty. (E.) M.E. M.H.G. welf. p. The Teut. type is HWELPA; Fick, iii. 95. 

tuh:&en^ Towneley Mysteries, 152 (Stratmann); rare. — A. S. Root unknown. Der. wAc/p, vb., J. Caesar, ii. 2.17. 

to w’heeze, A. S. Leechdoms, iii. 365 (glossary). The 3rd pers. pres. WHEN, at what time, at which time. (E.) M.E. whatty Chaucer, 
sing, hweni occurs in the same volume,, p. 126, 1 . 9, according to C.T. 5, 179; whanne, Ormulum, 133. — A. S. kwesnney hvjonne\ Grein, 
Cockayne ; but kw4i<t is here really put for kwdste^y from kwdstan, to ii. n.S* + G. Du. wan (Hexham). + Goth. kwan. 4- G. wann ; 
cough, which is perhaps a related word, but not quite the same O. H. G. kwanne, p. Evidently orig. a case of the interrogative 
thing. The only sure trace of the verb is in iElfric’s Homilies, i. 86, pronoun ; cf. Goth, kwanay acc. masc. of kwasy who ; see Who. So 
where we find the strong pt. t. wheezed (mistranslated by also Lat. when, from quis, who; Gk. irdre, when, put for 

Thorpe, but rightly explained by Cockayne). See the same passage x< 5 t€, from the same pronom. base. Der. wken-ever, wken-m-ever ; 
in Sweet, A. S. Reader, p. 92, 1.^150. Sweet gives the infin. mood as and see wken-ce. 

hwik&any but does not give any authority. Cf. Icel. to hiss, WHENCE, from what place. (E.) M. E. wXennes (dissyllabic), 
Dan. kvasiy to hiss, to wheeze. And cf. E. wkis-ptr, wkh^tU. Chaucer, C.T. 12269. This form wkenn^esy in which the suffix 

p. Fick, iii. 94, gives the base as HWAS, answering to Aryan imitates the adverbial -« (as in / wi-m, twice, of necessity), was 

e/ KWAS, to sigh, pant, as seen in Skt. qva&y to breathe hard, sigh, substituted for the older form wkaneney written wonene in Layamon, 
Lat. queri (pt. t. ques-tus), to complain. ^ The A. S. kwostany to 1 . 16. The suffix -« was orig. a genitive case-ending, as in dcBg^esy of 
cough, is from ^ KAS, to cough ; cf. Skt. Ards, to cough, Lithuan. a day. p. The form wkanene is from A. S. hwanany also kwanotty 
kosti, G. kusten, to cough. Der. (perhaps) weas-andy q.v.; and cf. whence, Grein, ii. 114. This is closely connected with A. S. 

wkh'pery whis-tle. Fropi the same root is quer-uUous. kuxennty when ; the suffix •an being used to express direction, as in 

WHEXiK (i), a mollusc with a spiral shell. (E.) The k is A.S. stt6-an, from the south. See When. 4” G. wanneii, whence; 

unoriginal, and due to confusion with the word below ; the right allied to wanny when. ^ Compare ken-cty simila^ formed from 
(etymological) spelling is wtf/Ar or tt///Ar. Spenser has * u'Af/Ay pearles * M.E. kenn-esy put for A. S. keonany hence; see Menoe. Also 
» shelly pearls, pearls in the shell; Virgil’s Gnat, 1 . 105. M.E. Thence. Ver. wkence-so-even 

wilk; spelt wylke. Prompt. Parv. ; and in Wright’s Voc. i. 189.— WHERE, at which place. (E.) M.E. wkety Chaucer, C.T. 
A.S. wiloc (8th cent.), Wright’s Voc. ii. 104, col. 1; later weolucy 4918. -i A.S. Awnr, hwary Grein, ii. 116. 4* Gu. woor. 4* Icel. kvar,’^ 
welucy id. i. 56, 65. Named from its convoluted shell ; allied to A. S. I)an. kvor. + Swed. kvar. 4- O.H.G. Awdr, whence M.H.G. war, wd, 
wealcatiy to roll, walk ; see Walk. Der. Hence prob. whelk^ed, G. wo ; cf. G. war- in war-uniy why, lit. about what. 4 “ Goth. Xwar. 
K. Lear, iv. 6. 71 ; spelt wealk'dy i.e. convoluted, in the first folio. p. The Teut. type is HWAR, where; Fick, iii. 91. Evidently a 

WHEXiH (2), a small pimple. (E.) The dimin. of Wheal (i), derivative from HWA, who ; see Who. Cf. Lithuan. kuvy where? 

q. v. Lat. cuTy why? Skt. kar-hiy at what time. And see There. Der. 

WHELM, to overturn, cover over by something that is turned wkere-abouty wtwre-about-Sy where-asy where-at ; wkerebyy M. E. whar-bi; 

over, overwhelm, submerge. (Scand.) ‘Ocean whelm them all;* Will, of Paleme, 2256; where-forty M.E. kwarforey Ancren Riwlc, 
Merry Wives, ii. 2. 143. M.E. whelmeuy to turn over; Chaucer, p. 158, note wA?rc-i>i; wAcre-f/, M.E. Awaro/, Ancren Riwle, p. 12, 
Troilus; i. 13^. * Wkelmyn a vessel, Suppino,* Prompt. Parv.; on 1 . 12 ; where-ony M. E. wA<er-on, Layamon, 15502; wkere-so^ever \ 
which Way cites Palsgrave: ‘I whelme an holowe thyng over an wkere-tOy M.E. kwertoy St. Marharete, p. 16, 1 . 29; wkereuntOy Cymb. 
other thyng, Je mets deieus\ Whelme a platter upon it, to save it j|i*4* 109 J where-upon; K. John, iv. 2. 65 ; wAer-evfr, As You Like It, 
from flyes.* He adds: *in the E. Anglian dialect, to whelm signifies ii. 2. 15; where-witky M.E. hwerwilS, Ilali Meidenhad, p. 9, 1 . 19; 
to turn a tub or other vessel upside down, whether to cover anything wkere-wUh-aly Rich. II, v. i. 55. Hr These compounds were prob. 
with it or not ; see Forby.* * TVAe/m, to turn over, sink, depress ; * suggested as correlative to the formations from there ; see There, 
lialliwell; which see. The Lowland Sc. form is gwA^wi/tf or wAomm#/, WHERRY, a shallow, light boat. (Scand.) * A wAyrry, boate, 
also whandey io turn upside down; ovir ywA^m/iV^did overturn, occurs ponto;'* Levins, ed. 1570. The pi. is wkeries in Ilackluyt, Voyages, 
m Bellenden’s Chron., prol. st. 2 (Jamieson). Jamieson gives Sibbald’s iii. 645 (R.) In use on the Thames in particular ; not E., but pro- 
opinion (which is correct) that the Lowl. Sc. wketnle is due to E. bably of Danish origin. The word in Scandinavian dialects signifies 
wkelmy the letters being transposed to make the word easier of utter- lightly built, crank, swift, and the like. Icel. hver/ry shifty, crank 
ance ; but he afterwards assumes the Lowl. Sc. word as the older form, (said of a ship); Norweg. kvervy crank, unsteady, also swift of 
in order to deduce its etymology from O. Swed. kwimla, to swarm motion (Aasen). ■■ Icel. kver/a (pt. t. kvarf)y to turn ; see Wharf^ 
(*=G. wirmMln)y which ne explains quite wrongly. This opinion Whirl. The lit. sense is * turning easily.* The Scand. word would 
must be di^issed, as the notion of ‘ swarming ’ is entirely alien to become wherrif in E., whence wherry ; like jolly from M. E, jolif, 
E. whelm, p. The word presents some difficulty; but it is obvious Gen, said to be -a., corruption of ferry y which is impossible, 
that whelm and overwhelm must be very closely related to M. E. wHET, to sharpen, make keen. (E.) M. E. wkHteny Prompt. 
wkeluen {wkelvm) and ouerwkeluen {overwkelven)y which are used in Parv. — A.S. hwettany to sharpen, Grein, ii. 1 18. -A.S. kwaty keen, 
almost precisely the same sense. Wkeluen is also spelt hwelfen ; * He bold, brave ; ibid. 4- Du. wetteny to sharpen ; from O. Sax. hwaty 
hwelfde at Jiare sepulchre-dure enne grete ston ’ «= he rolled (or turned) sharp, keen. + Icel, hvetjay to sharpen, to encourage ; from hvatr; 
over a great stone at the door of the sepulchre ; O. Eng. Miscellany, bold, active, vigorous. 4 " Swed, vuttja, to whet. 4 - G. wetzeuy O.H.G. 
p. 51* 1 . 51.^- 'And perchaunce the ouerwfwlve' perchance kwazan; from O.H.G. kwasy shaip. fi. All from Teut. base 
overwhelm thee ; Palladius on Husb^dry, b. i. 1. 161. y. The HWAT« Aryan KWAD, to excite, whence Skt. cAwd, to speed; 
only diffiatlty is to explain the final -m; this is due to the fact that impel, push on ; Fick, i. 542, iii. 91. ^ Not allied to Lat. cos, a* 

whelm, verb, is really lormed from a substantive whelm \ and the sb. whet-stone, which is related to E. hone and cone. "Dot. whet, sb.; 
wheUm stands for wkelfm, which was simply unpronounceable, so that whett-er ; whet^stone, A. S. hwetsidn, iElfted, tr. of Orosius, b. iv; 
the /was perforce dropped. This appears from O. Swedish; Ihre c . 13. § 5 . 

gives the verb hwalma, to cock hay, derived from kwalm, a hay-cock; WHETHER, which of two. (E.) * Whether of the twain 

and he rightly connects kwalm with kwdljwa, to arch over, make Matt, xxvii. M.E. whether, Chaucer, C.T. 1858. — A.S. AuwVer, 
into a rounded shape, and kwalf, an arch, a vault. The mod. Swed. which of two ; Grein, ii. 114. + Icel. kydrr (a contracted form). 4 * 
words are vdlma, to cock hay, vdlm, a hay-cock (which have lost the M.H.G, weder, O.H.G. hwedar, adj., which of two. 4* Goth, hwatkar; 
k)i kvdljva, to arch, Avaif, an arch. Cf. Dan. Avd/w, to arch, vault adj. p. AU from Teut. type HWATHARA, which of two ^ 

Z z 
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Kick, iii. 01. Formed, with comparative suffix -/Aara (Aryan -/ara), A spelt whylonu in Spenser, F. Q. ii. a. 13, from A.S. hwHum^ instr. or 
from HWA, who; see Who. Cognate words occur in Lithuan. dat. pi. of Ate^t 7 , signif3ring *at times.* Alsom.rf:ra-i(/Ai/«,seeMeaxi(3); 
katras, which of two, Russ, kotoruii, which, lat. utir, Gk. it 6 rtpot, whilt-ere. Temp. iii. a. 127. Also whiting^iime, the ‘waiting a little 
v 6 T€pos, Skt. kaiara. Dor. whether, conj., A.S. hwatSer, Grein, ii. 115. before dinner,* Spectator, no. ^48, Aug. 4. 1 713 ; whence ‘ to while 
Also neither, neuter. away time ; * proh. with some thought of confusion with wile, 

WHEY, the watery part of milk, separated from the curd. (E.) WHIM, a sudden fancy, a crotchet. (Scand.) ‘ With a whym- 
Lowland Sc. whig, see Jamieson ; and see Nares. M.E. whey, Prompt, wham Knyt with a trym>tram Upon her brayne-pan ;* Skelton, Elinour 
Parv.- A. S. hwig ; ‘ Serum, hwag, Wright’s Gloss., i. a;, col. a. 4 - Rummyng, 75. — Icel. hvima, to wander with the eyes, as a silly per- 
Du. hui. wei. Cf. W. ehwig, *vmey fermented with sour herbs;* son; Norweg. itvima, to whisk or flutter about, to trifle, play the fool 
chwig, adj. fermented, sour. p. In the Bremen Worterbuch, v. 161, (Aasen) ; cf. Swed. dial, hvimmer-hantig, dizzy, giddy in the head; 
we nnd various Jwow G. words for whey, which are not all related; Icel. vim, giddiness, folly. p. This etymology is verified at once 
the related forms are the Ditmarsh hei, heu, and perhaps Holstein by the derived word whimsey, a whim, pi. whimsies, Beaum. and 
waje ; but the Bremen wattke, waddih, whey, seem to be allied to E. Fletcher, W'omen Pleased, iii. a, last line ; this is from the allied 
water, which is obviously from another source. Root imknown. Der. Norweg. hvimsa, Dan. vimse, to skip, whisk, jump from one thing to 
whey~ey, whey-ish ; whey-face, Macb. v. 3. 1 7. another, Swed. dial, hvimsa, to be unsteady, giddy, dizzy. Cf. W. 

WHICH* a relative and interrogative pronoun. (E.) M. E. chwimio, to be in motion, chwimlo, to move briskly, y. All from a 
which, formerly used with relation to persons, as in Chaucer, C.T. base HWIM, to move briskly, allied to Whip, q. v. Der. whim- 
16482; spelt quhilk in Barbour, Bruce, i. 77.-«A.S. hwilc, hwelc, wham,e, reduplicated word, as above; whims-ey, as above; whims- 
hwylc, Grein, ii. lai. A contracted form of kwilie, lit. ‘ why-like.*— ic-al. whims-ic-aUly ; whim ling (Nares). Also wim-ble (3),q. v. 

A.S. hwi, hwy, why, on what account, instr. case of hwd, who; and WHIMPER, to cry in a low, whining voice. (E.) ‘Liue in 
lie, like. See Why, Who, and Like. 4 O. Sax. hwililt ; from hwi, puling and whimpering and heuines of hert Sir T. More, p. 90 (R.) 
instr. case of hwe, who, and lik, like. 4 O. Friesic hwelik, hwelh. And in Palsgrave. A frequentative form, from whimpe. * There 
hwek, 4 Du. welk. 4 Icel. hvilihr, of what kind ; from hvi, instr. of shall be intractahiles, that wil whympe and whine ; * Latimer, Seven 
hverr, who, and lihr, like. 4 Dan. hvilhen, masc., hvilk-et, neut. 4 Sermons (March 32, 1549), ed. Arber, p. 77, last line. In both words, 
Swed. hvilh-en, hvilk-et. 4 G. welcher ; O.H.G. hwelih, from hweo the p is excrescent, as is so common after m ; whimper and whin^pe 
(mod. G. wie), how, and lik, like. 4 Goth, hweleiks ; from hwe, instr. stand for whimmer and whim ; cf. Scotch whimmer, to whimper. And 
of hwas, who, and leiks. like. Further allied to Lat. qua-lis, of what further, whim is but another form of whine, so that Latimer joins the 
sort, lit. ‘ what-like.* Der. which-ever, which-so-ever ; also (from Lat. words naturally enough. See Whine. 4 1 -ow G. wemern, to whim- 
gualis) quali-ty, q. v. per. 4 G. wimmern. Der. whimper-er. 

WHIPP, a puff of wind or smoke. (E.) In Hamlet, ii. a. 495. WHIN, gorse, furze. (C.) * Whynnes or hethe, hruiere ; * Pals- 

M.E. wefe, vapour; Prompt. Parv. An imitative word; cf. puff, grave. ‘ IFAynwe, Saliunca ; Prompt. Parv. ‘With thomes. breres, 
cAiwjf, a whifi, puff; chwiffio, io \}Vi^ ; a gust.4 moni a quyn\* Ywain and Gawain, 159; in Ritson, Met. Ro- 

Dan. vijt, a puff, gust. Cf, ^.piffpaff, to denote a sudden explosive mances, i. 8 . — W. chwyn, weeds; also, a weed ; cf, Bret, chouenna 
sound ; also Icel. hwiha, a puff ; A. S. hwiiSa, a breeze ; Wright’s (with guttural ch), to weed. 

Voc i. 53. col. 3, 76, col. a, 1 . 1. Der. whff, verb, whiff-le, q.v. WHINE, to utter a plaintive cry. (E.) M.E. whinen, said of a 

WHIPPLE, to blow in gusts, veer about as the wind does. (E.) I horse, Chaucer, C.T. 5968. — A. ^.hwinan, to whine, Grein, ii. 122.4 
‘But if the winds whiffle about to the south;* Dampier, Discourse Icel. hvina, to whiz, whir. 4 Dan. hvine, to whistle, to whine. 4S wed. 
of Winds, c. 6 (R.) Whiffle is the frequentative of whiff, to puff, and hvina, to whistle. p. All from the Teut. base HWIN, to make a 
was specially used of puffing in various directions (perhaps by discordant noise, to make a creaking or whizzing sound ; Fick, iii. 95, 
confusion with Du. weifelen, to waver) ; hence it came to mean to Cf. Skt. kvan, to buzz ; also Icel. kveina, to wail ; Goth, kwainon, to 
trifle, to trick (Phillips). See Whiflf. Der. whffl-er, Henry V, mourn. And see Whir, Whiz, Whisk, Whisper, Wheeze, 
V. chor. 13 , orig. a pijier or fifer, as explained by Phillips, who Whimper. Der. whine, sb, whin-er, whin-ing; also whinn-y, 
says that ‘it is also taken for a piper that plays on a fife in a Drayton, The Moon-calf, 1 . lai from end (R.), which Is a sort of 
company of foot soldiers ; * hence it meant one who goes first in frequentative. And see whimp-er. 

a procession ; see Whiffler in Nares, whose account is sufficient. WHIP, to move suddenly and quickly, to Hog. (E.) ‘ I whipt me 

WHIG, the name oi a political party. (E. ?) ‘ Wit and fool are behind the arras,* Much Ado, i. 3. 6 ; * Whips out his rapier,’ Hamlet, 

consequents of Whig and Tory;* Dryden, Pref. to Absalom and iv. i.io. This seems to be the orig. sense, whence the notion of 
Achitophcl (1681). See the full account in Todd’s Johnson and flogging (with a quick sudden stroke) seems to have been evolved. 
Nares. The standard passage on the word is in b. i. of Burnet's Own [The alleged A. S. hweop, a whip, and hweopian, to whip, scourge. 
Times, fully cited by Johnson ; it is to the effect that whig is a are solely due to Somner, and unauthorised ; the A. S. word for 
shortened form of whiggamor, applied to certain Scotchmen who ‘scourge’ being swipe, John, ii. 15.] Another sense of whip is to 
came from the west in the summer to buy com at Leith ; and that overlay a cord by rapidly binding thin twine or silk thread round it, 
the term was given them from a word whiggam, which was employed and this is the only sense of M. E.whippen noticed in the Prompt, 
by those men in driving their horses. A march to Edinburgh made Parv., which has : ‘ Whyppyn, or closyn threde in sylke, as sylke* 
by the Marquis of Argyle and 6000 men was called ‘the whiggamor's womene [do], Ohvolvo' '1 he sb. whippe, a scourge, occurs in Chaucer, 
inroad,* and afterwards those who opposed the court came in con- 3757, 9545 J it is spelt quippe in Wright’s Voc. i. 154. All from the 
tempt to be called whigs. [There seems no reason to doubt this notion of rapid movement. The word is presumably English, and is 
account, nor does there seem to be the slightest foundation for an preserved in the nearest cognate languages. Cf. Du. wippen, to skip, 
assertion made by Woodrow that Whigs were named from whig, to hasten, also to give the strappado, formerly ‘ to shake, to wagge,* 
sour whey, which is obviously a mere guess, and has to be bolstered Hexham ; Du. wip, a moment, a swipe, the strappado, O, Du. wippe, 
up by far-fetched (and varying) explanations.] p. The Glossary ‘ a whipe or a scourge,* Hexham. 4 Low G. wippen, wuppen, to go up 
to Sir W. Scott’s novels has whigamore, a great whig ; also whigging, and down, as on a see-saw ; wips ! quickly. 4 Dan. vippe, to see-saw, 
jogging rudely, urging forward; Jamieson has* whig, to go quickly; rock, bob, vips! popl vipstiert, a wag-tail, lit. ‘whip-start,* where 
whig awa, to move at an easy and steady pace, to jog (Liddesdale) ; start — tail. 4 Swed. vippa, to wag, to jerk or give the strappado ; 
to whig awa* with a cart, remarks Sir W. Scott, signifies to drive it vippgalge, a gibbet, lit. ‘ whip gallows,* vips ! quick ! 4 G. wippen, to 
briskly on.* I suspect that the h is intrusive, and that these words move up and down, balance, see saw, rock, to draw up a malefactor 
are connected with Lowland Sc. wiggle, to wriggle (or rather to keep at a gibbet, and drop him again, to give the strappado ; wipp-galgen, 
moving about) and with A. S. weegatt, to move, agitate, also to move a gibbet. p. I find no early authority for the h ; it may have been 
along (intransitive). See Wag. I>er. whigg-ish, -ish-ly, -ism, -ery. added for emphasis. The root is almost certainly WIP, to 
WHILE, a time, space of time. (E.) M. E. whil, while, P. Plow- tremble, vibrate ; see Vibrate. y. If so, the GsLel.euip, a whip, 
man, B. xvii. 46. — A. S. hwil, sb. a time, Grein, ii. lao. 4 icch hvlla, "W.ehwip, a quick turn, ehwipio, to move briskly or nimbly, are bor- 
only in the special sense of a place of rest, a bed. 4 Dan. hvile, rest. 4 rowed from the English, and have taken up different senses of the £. 
Swed. hvila, rest; 4 G. weile, O.H.G. hMa. 4 Goth, hweila, a time, word. And see Quip. Der. whip, sb., as above ; whip-cord, -hand, 
season. p. The Teut. type is HWlLA, a time, rest, pause, time -lash ; whipper ; whipp-er-in, one who keeps the hounds from wander-* 
of repose; Fick, iii. 75. Prob. allied to Lat. qui-es, rest; see Quiet, ing, and whips them in to the line of chase; whipp-ing, -ing-post; 
3 Der. while, adv., from some case of the sb., prob. from the acc. also whip-ster, Oth. v. a. 344 ; whip-stock, i. e. whip-handle, * 1 ^. Nt. 
or dat. hwile ; whil-es. Matt. v. 35, M. E. whiles, Chaucer, C. T. 35 (in ii. 3. a8, and in Palsmve ; and see whip^e-tree. And see wisp, wipe, 
the Harleian MS.), where whiles is the gen. case used adverbially, as WHIPPIiE-TSuESE, a swing-bar, to which traces are fastened 
in twi-es, twice, ned-es, needs, &c. [but note that the Ar S. genitive is for drawing a carriage, &c. (E.) In Forby’s Norfolk Glossary (1830). 
hwile, the sb. being feminine] ; hence whil-s-t, Spenser. F.Q. ii. 2, 16, Spelt whypple-tree in Palsgrave, where it is left unexplained. M. ^ 
with added excrescent f afters (as in A\sowhil-om,(swhippellree, whipultre, Chmeer, C.T. 3935, in a list of trees; but 
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whether Chaucer here sMak$ seriously, or whether there was a spe* ^have .Icel. Ms)lra, Swed. hviska, Dan. hviskit to whisper. Der. 
cial tree whence whipple-trees were made and which was named sb., whisp$r^f, 

from them, we cannot certainly say. We know, however, that (like WHIST, hush, silence ; a game at cards. (E.) The game at 
swingMrtt) the word means * piece of swinging wood,' and is com- caids is named from the silence requisite to play it attentively. The 
posed of tr$e in the sense of timber (as in axle-tree, &c.) and the verb old verb whis/, tb keep silence, also to silence, has whistid for its past 
wMpph, frequentative of wAip, to move about quickly, to see>saw. tense, but whist for its pp. * So was the Titanesse put down and 
See Whip and Tree ; and see Swingletree. whist' i. e. silenced ; Spenser, F. Q. vii. 7. 59. • All the companie 

WHIB, to buzz, whirl round with a noise. (Scand.) In Shak. must be whist' i. e. silent; Holinshed, Descr. of Ireland, ed. 1808, p. 
Pericles, iv. i. ai. Not an old word, and prob. to some extent imi- 67. ‘They whisttd all* « they all kept silence, Surrey, tr. of Virgil, 
tative, like wAtz. Dan. Avtrre, to whirl, twirl; Swed. dial, hwirra^ ^n. ii. i. M.E. whists intcrj., be silent! Wyclif, Judges, xviii. 19 
to whirl (Rietz). We may connect it with Whirl. And see (earlier version), where the later version has Bs thou sUllt, and the 
Whla. Vulgate has taa. It is thus seen to have been orig. an interjection, 

WHH^, to swing rapidly round, to cause to revolve rapidly, to I commanding silence. See Hiat and Hush. Cf. Lat. st I hist I 
rotate quickly. (Scamd.) M. E. whirltn^ Chaucer, Pari, of Foulcs, G. stt bst / pst I hist, hush, stop I ‘ The orig. intention of the utter- 
1 . 80.^ In Wyclif, Wisdom, v. 24, the earlier version has * whirle-pu^ ance is to represent a slight sound, such as that of something stir^ 
of wind,* and the later version *whirlyng of wind.* This word is ring, or the breathing or whispering of some one approaching, 
not a mere extension of whir (which is not found till a later date), but Something stirs ; listen ; be still ; * Wedgwood. By way of further 
is a contraction for whirf-U, frequentative of the verb equivalent to illustration may ^'“quoted ; * I . . made a contenaunce [gesture] 
M. E. wherfen^ to turn (Stratmann) ; and it is of Scand. origin rather with my hande in maner to been huishte,’ i. e. to enjoin silence ; Test, 
than directly from A. S. hweor/an, — Icel. hvirfia^ to whirl, frequent, of of I.,ove, b. ii, in Chaucer's W orkes, ed. 1561, fol. 301 , col. 2. 
kverfa (pt. t. hvarf\ to turn round. -■ Teut. base HWARB, to turn, WHISTIiB, to make a shrill sound by forcing the breath through 
Fick, iii. 93 ; see Wharf. -f* Dan. hvirvle^ to whirl.+Swed. hvirfia^ to the contracted lips. (E.) M. E. whistUn, P. Plowman, B. xv. 467. — 
whirl ; cf. hvarf, a tum.+O. Du. wervelen, * to whirle,* Hexham.+G. A. S. hwistlan^ or hwhtlian, to whistle, only found in derivatives ; we 
wirheln^ to whirl ; also, to warble. Der. whirl, sb. ; whirl-wind, find hwistUre, a whistler, piper. Matt. ix. 23 ; ‘ Sibilatio, hwistlnng,' 
spelt Prompt. Parv., from Icel. Avriyf/i/i/idr, a whirl’wind, Wright's Voc. i. p. 46, col. i ,* ‘ Fistula, wistUt id. ii. 37, col. i. A 

Dan. hvirvelvindt Swed. hvirfuelvind ; whirl-pool^ spelt whirlpole in frequentative verb, from a base IIWIS, meant to imitate the hissing 
Palsgrave, and applied to a large fish, from the commotion which it sound of whistling, and allied to the Teut. base II WAS, to breathe 
makes. Also wAiW-i-gig, spelt wAir/ygigg* (to play with) in Pals- hard; see Wheeze. And see Whisper. +Icel. A vis/a, to whisper; 
grave ; see Gig. Doublet, warble. , from hviss, whew ! to imitate the sound of whistling. + Dan. hvisle, 

WHISK, to sweep round rapidly, to brush, sweep quickly, move to whistle, also to hiss. +S wed. hvissla, to whistle. Der. whistle, sb. ; 
quickly. (Scand.) The proper sense is merely ‘ to brush or sweep,’ whhtl-er, A. S. hwistUre, as above. 

csp. with a quick motion, then to flourish about as when using a WHIT, a thing, a particle, a bit. (E.) The h is in the wrong 
light brush ; then (as in our phrases to brush along, to sweep along) to place ; whit stands for wiht^ wight, and is the same word as wight, a 
whisk is to move quickly, esp. with a kind of flourish. The h is in- person. M. E. wight, a person ; also a thing, a bit. ‘ For she was 
trusive, and probably due to confusion with whiz, whirl, &c. It falle aslepe a little wight * * for she had fallen asleep a little whit ; 
should rather be wish, as it is, etymologically, related to wash. ‘He Chaucer, C.T. 4281. ‘A lutewhit* >^0. little bit, for a short time, 
winched [wincedl still alwayes, and whisked with his taile;* Gas- Ancren Riwle, p. 72, 1 . 24. — A. S. wiht, (i) a wight, person, (2) a 
coigne. Complaint of the Grene Knight, Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 403. whit, bit ; see abundant examples in Grein, ii. 704. The latter sense 

• The whyskynge rod ; * Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 1 . 1 1 61. is particularly conspicuous in dwiht » aught, i.e. a whit, and ndwiht •« 

• Whisking his riding-rod ; ’ Beaum. and Fletcher, Noble Gentleman, naught, i.e. no whit. See further under Wight (i). Der, aught. 
Act ii (Gentleman). ‘As she whisked it’ [her taill ; Butler, Hudi- q.v.; nai^ht,(\.v. 

bras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 897. Cf. prov. E. whisk, to switch, beat, wish, to WHITE, of the colour of snow, very pale. (E.) M. E. whit (with 
switch, move rapidly (Halliwell). The sk (as in many words) indi- long 1), whyti pi. white, Chaucer, C.T. 90.-A.S. hwit; Grein, ii. 
cates a Scand. origin. -• Dan. viske, to wipe, rub, sponge ; from visk, 122. Du. wit. + Icel. hvUr. + Dan. hvid. + Swed. hvit. + Goth, 
sb., a^sp, a rubber; Swed. wsAa, to wipe, to sponge, also to wag hweits.^G. weiss; O. H.G. hwlz. p. All from Teut. base 

(the tail), from viska, a whisk. Widegren’s Swed. Diet, gives viska, HWlTA, white, shining ; further allied to Skt. fveta, white, from 

• a small broom, whisk ; * and the example hunden viskar med swansen, ^vU, to be white, to shine. The Teut. words are from ^ KWID, to 

• the dog wags his tail,* which precisely shews the sense of the E. shine (Fick, i. 555) ; the Skt. ^eta is from KWIT, to shine, 

word in old authors. [The verb is, in fact, formed from the sb., whence also Russ, svietluii, light, bright, svietite, to shine, give light, 
which appears further in Icel. visk, a wisp of hay or the like, lit. O. Lithuan. szweitu, later form szweicziu, I make white, I cleanse, 
something to wipe or wash off with. The E, sb. whisk, a small Both are from an earlier V KWI, to shine, not found. Cf. V SKI, 
besom or brush, is used by Boyle and Swift ; see Todd’s Johnson.j-f to shine, whence E. shine. Der. white-ly ; white-ness, spelt whytnesss 
G. wischen, ‘ to wipe, wisk, rub,* Fliigel ; from the sb. wisch, ‘ a whisk, in Prompt. Parv. Also white, verb, M. E. hwiten, used intransitively, 
clout, wisp, malkin,* id. B. The sb. which thus appears as Icel. to become white, Ancren Riwle, p. 150, 1 . 7 ; whit-en, M. E. whitenen, 
and Dan. visk, Swed. viska, G. wisch, is a weakened form, derived to make white. Early Eng. Psalter, Ps. 1 . 9, but properly intransitive, 
from the Teut. base WASK, to wash; Fick, iii. 301. See Wash, from Icel. hvitna, to become white (see note on Waken). Also 
Der. wHsk, sb. (as above, really a more orig. word). Hence whisk-er, whit-ing, a fish with delicate white flesh, spelt whytynge in Prompt, 
sb.. from its likeness to a small brush; ‘old Nestor put aside his Parv.; it also means ground chalk. Also whit-ish, whit-ish-ness ; 
gray beard and brush'd her with his whiskers,' Dryden, Troilus and white-bait, a fish; white-faced, K. John, ii. 23 ; white-heat, white-lead, 
Cressida, Act iv. sc. a (R.) ; whisker-ed. Also whisk-y, a kind of light spelt whyte led in Prompt. Parv. ; white-limed, spelt whit ly med, P. 
gig, from its being easily whisked along ; it occurs in Crabbe, Tales Plowman, B. xv. in ; white-livered, i.e. cowardly. Hen. V, iii. 2. 34 ; 
of the Hall, b. viii (R.) white-waih. And see wheat, whit-ster, Whitsunday, whitt-le (3). 

WHISKEY, WHISKY, a spirit distilled from grain. See. ler But n ot w hit-low. 

(Gaelic.) In Johnson's Diet. Gael, tdsge-beatha, water of life, WHITHER, to what place. (E.) M. E. whider ; spelt whidir, 

whisky; the equivalent of F. «ai/ dc w>. We have dropped the latter Wyclif, Mark, xiv. wfUdur, id. xiv. 14. (Cf. M.IL. fader for 
clement, retaining only tttsge, water. See Usquebaugh.' father, moder for m^er.ja-A. S. hwider, hwyder, Grein, ii. 120. 

WHISPER, to speak very softly, or under the breath. (E.) -4- Goth, hwadre, whither, John, vii. 35. Closely allied to Whether, 

M. E. whisperen ; ‘ Whysperyn, mussito ; ’ Prompt. Parv, In Wyclif, and formed from the Teut. base HWA, who, with a compar. suffix 
Ecclus. xii. 19, * whispering ’ is expressed by whistrende or wfustringe. answering to Aryan -tar ; see Whether. And see Hither, a more 
O. Northumbrian Awispriaw ; the Lat. fnttrmf/ra6afi/ is glossed by widely spread word; prob. whither was coined to accompany it. 
hwispredon in the Rushworth MS., and by huuastredon in the Lindis- Der. whither-ward, M. E. whiderward, Chaucer, C. T. 11814; whither- 
fame MS. ; Luke, xix. 7. Again, the Lat. murmur is glossed by so-ever. 

hmsprunge in the Rushworth MS., and by hucedrung in the Lind. WHITLOW, a painful swelling on the fingers. (Scand.) Nothing 
MS. ; Jonn, vii. 12. We see, then, that hwisprian and hw^trian were but a careful tracing of the history of the word will explain it ; it S 
parallel forms, and hweestrian is evidently closely allied^ to A.S. an extraordinary corruption of quick-flaw, i.e. a flaw or ffaking off* of 
hmstlian, to whistle. Whisper and whistle are allied words, both of the skin in the neighbourhood of the quick, or sensitive part of the 
an imitative character; further, they are frequentatives, from the finger round the nail. The word is properly Northern, and of Scand. 
bases wUsp- and whist- respectively ; and these are extended from an origin. It is still preserved, in an uncorrapted form, in the North. E. 
imitative Teut. baseHWIS, allied to the Teut. base HWAS, to whiekflaw, a whitlow (Halliwell). Here which is the well-knowh 
breathe hard; see Wheeze. 4 - 0 . Du. wisperen, wispelen, to whisper; (and very common) Northern form of quick, in the sense of ‘alive* 
Hexham. 4 * O.wispeln, So also (from the base whisk or hmsk) we^aud ‘quick* part of the finger. This is why the sore was c^ed 
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paronychia, ^Paronychias a preternatural swel}ing or sore, under the prefer to consider A.S. hwita sunnan (occurring in the A.S. 
root of the nails in one’s finger, a felon or whitlow,* Phillips «<!• * 7 ®^- Chronicle) as a corruption of the mod. G. pjinf!;sten (which is ao- 
[Der. from Gk. vap~s for irapds beside, and 6 vvx<^$ crude form of knowledged to be from the Gk. nevrfjnoaTi), Seeing that pfingsten 
the nail.] And this is also why horses wem subject to whitlows ; in is a modem form, and is an old dative case turned into a nominative, 
farriery, it is a disease of the feet, of an infiammatory kind, occurring the M. H. G. word being MngestCs we are asked to believe that 
round the hoof, where an acrid matter is collected (Webster) ; the ^ng«sfebecameAf(/fras»,and that aana was afterwards luckily added! 
hoof of the horse answering to the nail of a man. * Cf ‘ Quick-seabs This involves the change of pf (really a p) into hw, and of ste into 
a distemper in horses,* Bailey, vol. i. (173O. p. The only real tasu, together with a simultaneous loss of nge. Comment is needless, 
difficulty is with the former syllable ; that the latter syllable is Ber. 'WhiUun-weths a shortened form for Whitsunday* s weeh (as shewn 
properly flaWs is easily established. Cotgrave explains de chat by by Icel. hvitasunnudags^ika ) ; and similarly, Whitsun tide. Also 
‘ whitlow ; * but Palsgrave has : * Whitflowe in ones fyngre, poU de Whit-Mondays Whit-Tuesdays names coined to match Whit-Sunday ; 
chat.* The spelling whitflaw is commoner still ; it occurs repeatedly formerly called Monday in Whitsun^veehs &c. ; Wycliffe, Works, ii. 10 1. 
in Holland s tr. of Pliny (see the index), and is once spelt white-fiaws WHITTIiB (i), to pare or cut wdth a knife. (E.) In Johnson's 
shewing that the former syllable was already confused with the adj. Diet. A mere derivative from the sb. whittles a knife, Timon, v. i. 
white. ' about the root of the nails,* Holland, tr. of Pliny, 183. Again, whittle is the same as M. £. JwrVff/, ZAu^rV^/, a knife, 

b. xxiii. c. 4. § I ; &c., &c. * Paronychia . . by the vulgar people Chaucer, C. T. 3931. Lit. *a cutter;* formed, with suffix -el of the 
amongst us it is generally called a whitflaw ; * Wiseman, Surgery, b. agent (Aryan -ra), from A. S. pwitans to thwite, to cut, to pare; whence 
i. c. II (R.) Both parts of the word are properly Scandinavian.— the verb which is spelt by Palsgrave both thivyte and whyte. See 
Icel. hvika, * the quicK under the nail or under a horse's hoof;* other- Rom. of the Ros e, 1 . 933. ^ The alleged A. S. hwitels a knife, is a 
wise kvikva, * the flesh under the nails, and in animals under the mere myth ; see Whittie (3). 

hoofs;* and Swed./ngo, a flaw, crack, breach, also a flake, Icel. WHITTIiE (a), to sharpen. (E.) Used as a slang terra ; ‘well 
flagnas ‘to flake offi as skin or slough.' Sec Quick and I^aw. whittled and thoroughly drunk;* Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 387 
\ ^ Which easily turned to which was naturally interpreted as (R.) ‘Throughly whitled* — thoroughly drunk; Holland, tr, of 

white (from the words whit-tawer, whitster)s the more so as the Pliny, b. xiv. c. 22. The lit. sense is, sharpened like a whittle or 
swelling is often of a white colour; the true sense of the word was knife ; see Whittle (i). It has obviously been confused with whet, 
thus lost, and a whitlow was applied to any similar sore on the finger, the frequentative of which, however, could only have been whetile, 
whether near the quick or not. and does not occur. 

WHITSUNDAY, the seventh Sunday after Easter, com- WHITTLE (3), U blanket. (E.) M. E. whitels P. Plowman, C. 
memorati^ the day of Pentecost. (E.) Lit. white Sunday, as will xvii. 76. — A. S. hwitel, a blanket, Gen. ix. 23. Lit. *a small white 
appear. The word is old. In the Ancren Riwle, p. 412, 1 . 13, we thing,’— A. S. hwit, white. See White, -p icel. hvitills a whittle; 
have mention of hwitesvnedei immediately after a mention of Ao/i from hvltr, white ; Norweg. ki/itel, from kvit, white (Aasen). Cf. E. 
^trsdei. Again, we find : ‘ pe holi goste, ])et ])it on hwite sune dei blanh-et, from F. blanc, white. ^ Somner, not understanding this, 
sendest * *» the Holy Ghost, whom thou didst send on Whit-sunday ; gave ‘knife* as one sense of A.S. hwitel; he was clearly thinking of 
O. Eng. Homilies, i. 209, 1 . 16. [In Layamon, 1. 31524, we already whittle, which happens to be a corruption of thwitel ; see Whittle 
have mention of white sune tide, i.e. Whitsun- tide, which in the later (i). His mistake has been carefully preserved in many dictionaries, 

version appears in the form Witsontime, shewing that even at that WHIZ, to make a hissing sound. (E.) ‘ The woods do whiz ; * 

early period the word White was beginning to be confused with leiZ; Surrey, tr. of .^.neid, b. ii, 1 . 536. An imitative word, allied to 
hence the spelling wihondai in Wyclifle’s Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 158, Whistle, q.v. Cf. Icel. hvhsa, to hiss, to run with a hissing sound, 
I59f &c., is not at all surprising. In the same, p. 161, we already said, e.g., of a stream ; and cf. E. wheeze. 

find w<Zso«-w#Atf, i e. Whitsun week.] — A. S. hwita Sunnan-deeg ; only WHO, an interrogative and relative pronoun. (E.) ‘Formerly 

in the dat. case hwitan sunnan dag, A. S. Chron. an. 1067. How- who, what, which, were not relative, but interrogative pronouns ; 
ever, tlie A. S. name is certified, beyond all question, by the fact that which, whose, whom occur as relatives [misprinted interrogatives] as 
it was early transplanted into the Icelandic language, and appears early as the end of the twelfth century, but who not until the 14th 
there as hvitasunnu-dagr. In Icelandic we also mid hwita-daga, lit. century, and was not in common use before the i6th century;* Morris, 
‘white days,* as a name for Whitsun week, which was also called Hist. Outlines of E. Accidence, § 188. — A. S. hwd, who (interro- 
hvUadaga-vika — whitedays-week, and hvitasunnudags-viha — Whit- gatively), masc. and fem. ; hwat, neuter; gen. hwas, for all genders,* 
Sunday's week. p. All these names are unmistakeable, and it is dat. hwdm [not hwam], also hwdm, for all genders; acc. maSc. 
also tolerably certain that the E. name WHte Sunday is not older hwone, fem. hwone, neut. hwat ; instrumental hwi, hwy (mod. E. why) ; 
than the Norman conquest; for, before that time, the name was Grein, ii. 113; Sweet, A.S. Redder. We now have wAo-A.S. hwd; 
always Pentecoste (see Pentecost). We are therefore quite sure what ^ hwat; «/Aos« = Au/<a5, with a lengthening of the vowel, to agree 
that, for some reason or other, the name Pentecost was then exchanged with the vowel of other cases (seldom used in the neuter, though 
for that of White Sunday, which came into common use, and was there is nothing against it) ; whom — dat. hwdm, but also used for the 
early corrupted into Whit-Sunday, proving that white was soon mis- accusative, the old acc. hwone being lost ; why^ inst. hwi ; see Why. 
understood, and was wrongly supposed to refer to the wit or wisdom Du. wie, who ; wat, what ; wiens, whose ; wien, whoni (dat. and 
conferred by the Ploly Ghost on the day of Pentecost, on which acc.) 4 * hverr, hver, who ; hvat, what ; hvers, whose ; hverjum 
theme it was easy for the preaeffier (to whom etymology was no (masc.), whom ; pi. hverir, &c. 4 * Uan. hvo, who ; hvad, what ; Avis, 
object) to expatiate. Nevertheless, the truer spelling has been pre- whose ; hvem, whom (dat. and acc.) 4 Swed. hvem, who, whom 
served to this day, not only in English and in modem Icelandic, but (nom. dat. and acc.) ; hvad, what ; hvems, hvars, whose. 4 
in the very plainly marked modern Norwegian dialects, wherein it is who ; was, what; wessen, wess, whose ; wem, to whom ; wen, whom 
called Kviteunndags whilst Whitsun-week is called Kvitsunn-aiiha, (acc.). 4 Goth. nom. hwas, hwo, hwa (or hwata) ; gen. hwis, hwizos, 
obviously from kvit, white, and from nothing else (Aasen). See, hwis ; dat. hwamma, hwizai, hwamma ; acc. hwana, hwo, hwa (or 
therefore, White and Sunday. B. But when we come to hwata); instr. hwe; pi. Aivai, &c. 4 Irish and Gael. co. 4 W. pwy: 
consider why this name was given to the day, room is at last opened 4 Lat. quis, qua, quid. 4 Russ, kto, ehto, who, what. 4 Lithuan. has, 
for conjecture* Perhaps the best expiration is Mr. Vigfusson’s, in who. 4 Skt. has, who (masc.), kirn, what ; kam, whom (acc.) 
the Icel. Diet., who very pertinently remarks that even Bingham p. All from the interrogative base KA (Teut. HWA), who? The 
gives no reference whatever to Icelandic writers, though, from the neuter has the characteristic neut. suffix -d (Lat. qui-d), Teuh -Z (Ei 
nature of the case, they know most about it, the word having been wha-t, Goth, hwa ta), as in the words i-Z, tha-t, Der. who^er, who^ 
borrowed by Icelandic whilst it was still but new to English. He so, who-so-ever. Also whe~n, whe-re, whe-ther, whi-ch, whi-ther, why, 
says ; * The great festivals. Yule, Easter, and Pentecost, but esp. the Also gwidd-i-Zy, qua-li-ty, qua-nti-ty. 

two latter, were the great seasons for christening : in the Roman WHOLE^ hale, sound, entire, complete. (E.) The orijg. sense ia 
* Catholic church especially Easter, whence in Roman usage the ‘hale,* or in sound health; hence the senses entire, complete, &c.^ 
Sunday after Easter was called Dommicn in ri/fris; but in the Northern have been deduced. The spelling with initial w is curious, and 
churches, perhaps owing to the cold weather at Easter-time, Pente- points back' to a jperiod when a tv-sound was initially prefixed in 
cost, as the birth-day of the church, seems to have been esp. ap- some dialect and afterwards became general ; this pronunciation is 
pointed for christening and for ordination ; hence the following Week now again lost. We have other examples in tvAoZ— AoZ, Spenser, 
was called the Holy Week {Belga Vika). Hence, Pentecost derived F. Q. ii. i. 58; 0. ap, &c.; in whore ashore; in ivAoqp-M.£. houpen, 
its name from the white garments, Ac. See the whole passage, and where the w is still sounded ; and ih mod. E. wun as the pronunciation 
the authorities cited. ^ It is hot likely that this account will be of one, where the w is never written. I believe the spelling with w is 
accepted by such as prefer their own guess-work, mhde without not older than about a.o. 1500; Palsgrave, in 1530, still writes hole, 
investigation, to any evidence, however clear. It deserves to be 'A wkolle man;* Golden B^ke, c. 29; first printed in 1534. 
recorded, as a specimen of English popular etymology, that many ^Richardson cites the adv, wholly from Gower; but of course PauU*s 
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edition (vol.'ii. p. 4, 1 : ai) has holy (for kcXly), M.E. Ao/, Aoo/,&implements» Wright's Voc.i. a8i ; this is clearly an allied word, but 


Wyclif, John, v. 6.- A. S. kdU whole ; whence M. E. hod by the usual 
change from A. S. d to M. E. long 0, as in A. S. » M. £. s/oo», a 

stone ; Grein, ii. 6. Du. htd, -f Icel. hdll (whence £. Ao/e, q.v.) 

Dan. Am/. 4* Swed. htl, + G. htil, Goth. Aat/s. p. All from 
Teut. type HAIL A, hale, whole, Kick. iii. 57. Further allied to Gk. 
i»X($r, excellent, good, hale, and to Skt. Ao/ya, heathy, hale. The 
Skt. Italya is allied to kedyaod^ prosperous, blessed, where the lingual 
n proves that the orig. form was karydaa (Benfey). Consequently, 
the root is ^ut whether in the sense ‘to make,* whence 

whole would be ‘ well-made,* or in the sense * to sound, call, praise,* 
whence whole would be * praiseworthy,* is uncertain. Fick, i. 530, 
539, 530. Der« whoUly^ M. E. Ao//y, Ao/y, in Gower, as above, 
Chaucer, C. T. 601 ; whole^ness (modem). Also whole-cornet M. £. 
holsunh holsonit Chaucer, i. 947, spelt halsumm in the Ormu* 

lum, 3915, not in A. S., but suggested by Icel. heilsamr, salutary, 
formed from heill, whole, with sufhx •samr corresponding to E. -some; 
hence whole-somelyy whole-some-ness. Also wholesale^ used by Addison 
(Todd), from the phr. ‘by whole sale,* as opposed to retail. Also 
heal, q.v. ; Ao/-y, q.v. Doublet, hole, i«r If we write whole for 
Ao/e, we ought to write whdy for holy ; * For their wholy conversacion ;* 
Roy, Rede Me and be not Wroth, ed. Arber, p. 75, 1 . 34. 

wHOOP, to shout clearly and loudly. (F.,—Teut.) Here, as in 
the case of whole, whot for hot (Spenser), and a few other words, the 
initial w is unoriginal, and the spelling should rather be Aoo^. The 
spelling with w dates from about a.d. 1500. Palsgrave, m 1530, 
has: ‘1 wAoo^e, 1 call, je huppe\* yet Shakespeare (ed. 1633) has 
hooping, As You Like It, iii. 3. 303. [Oddly enough, the derivative 
whoobub is, conversely, now spelt hubbub; see Hubbub.] M.E. 
houpen, to call, shout, P. Plowman, B. vi. 1 74 ; Chaucer, C. T. 15406. 
*F. houper, ‘to hoop unto, or call afar off;* Cot. Of Teut. origin; 
cf. Goth, hwopjan, to boast, Romans, xi. 8. Der. whoop, sb.; whoop- 
ing-cough or hoop-ing-cough ; hubb-ub. Doublet, hoop (2), which is a 
mere variation of spelling, and exactly the same word. 

WHOBJEi, a harlot. (Scand.) As in the case of whde, q.v., the 
initial w is not older than about a.d. 1500. Palsgrave, in 1530, still 
has hore. In Bale’s Kynge Johan, ed Collier, p, 36, 1 . ai, we find 
horson, but on p. 76, 1. 1 a, it is whoreson. [It is remarkable that the 
word hoar, white, as applied to hair, also occurs with initial w at 
about the same period. ‘ The heere of his hedd was whore * « the 
hair of his head was hoar ; Monk of Evesham, c. i a ; ed. Arber, p. 
33.] M. E. hore. King Alisaunder, 1 . 1000 ; P. Plowman, B. iv. t66. 
The word is certainly not A. S., as Somner would have us believe, 
but Scandinavian. [The A. S. word was miltestre. Matt. xxi. 31, 
founded on the verb to me//.] In the Laws of Canute (Secular), § 4, 
we hnd h6r-cw4n, an adulteress, where the Danish word has the A. S. 
ewen (a quean) added to it, by way of explanation ; Thorpe, Ancient 
Laws, i. 3 78. — Icel. h6ra, an adulteress, fern, of Adrr, an adulterer 
(we also find hor, neut. sb., adultery) ; Dan. hore ; Swed. hora, + 
Du. hoer. 4* G. hure, O.H.G. huora. 4 * Goth, hors, masc., an adul* 
terer, Luke, xviii. 1 1. p. The Teut. type is H6RA, orig. an adul- 
terer, a masc. sb. ; Fick, iii. 80. Allied to Church-Slavonic kuruva, 
an adulteress (cited by Fick), Polish kurwa, in Schmidt, Polish Diet, 
p. This difficult word is traced further by Fick (ii. 315); he associates 
It with Lat earns, dear, orig. ‘loving;’ Irish caraim, 1 love, Skt. 
chdru, agreeable, beautiful, &c. ; all from ^ KA, to love (i. 34), 
whence also Skt. kan, to love, to be satisfied, kam, to love, kdma, 
love, desire, kdmin, desiring, having sexus^l intercourse, q lover, 
kdmaga, a lascivious woman, &c. y. If this be right, the word 
prob. meant at first no more than f lover,’ and afterwards descended 
in the scale, as so often happens ; this would account fpr its use in 
Gothic and Icelandic with reference to the male sex. ^ In any 
case, we can tpll, by phonetic laws, tl^at it is not derived from, nor 
in any way connected with, fhe verb to hire, as is usually asserted by 
a specious but impossible guess. De?. whore-dom, M. E. hordom, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 304, 1 . 30, from Icel. hdrddmr, Swed. hordom, 
whor-ish, Troil. iv. i. 63, whor-ish-ly, -ness; -master, K. Lear, i. a. 
137, spelt hore-maisier in Palsgrave ; -monger, Meas. for Meas. iii. 3. 
3 7 ; -son, in Bale, Kynge Johan (as above). 

WHOKIi, a number of leaves disposed in a circle round the stem 
of a plant. (£.) It is the same word as wkarl, which is the name 
for a piece of wood or bone placed on a spindle to twist it by. This 
is also called a wharrow, a picture of which will be found in Guillim, 
Display of Heraldry, 1664, p. 289 ; ‘ The round ball [disc] at the 
lower end serveth to the fast twisting of the thread, and is called a 
wharrow* The likeness between a wharl on a spindle and a whorl of 
leaves is sufficiently close. Palsgrave has : * Wharle for a spyndell, 
peton* Wharl,whorl are contr. forms for wharvel, whorvel, * Whorl- 
wyl, whorwhil, whorle of a s^dyl, Vertebrum,* Prompt. Parv. ; where 
whorlwyl is clearly an error for whorwyl {mwhorvil). The A.S. name 


without the suffix -el, and the etymology is from the strong verb 
hweorfan, to turn ; see Whirl and Wh£rf. p. The particular 
form whorl may have been borrowed from O. Du., and introduced by 
the Flemish weavers ; cf. O. Du. worvel, * a spinning-whirle,’ Hex- 
ham ; also worvelen, ‘to tume, to reele, to twine,* id. ; these words 
are from the same root, and help to account for the vowel 0. 

WHORTIiB-BEIRIt'Sr, a bilberry. (£.) * Airelles, w hurtle- 

berries ;* Cot. From A. S. wyrtil, a small shrub, dimin. of wyrt, a 
wort ; see Wort (i). ‘ Biscop-ii/yr/i 7 ;* Wright’s Voc. i. 31. ^ Not 

fro m A#or f-A»rige« hart-berry, as Lye carelessly asserts. 

WHY. on what account. (E.) Why is properly the instrumental 
case of ft^Ao, and was, accordingly, frequently preceded by the prep, 
for, which (in A. S.) sometimes governed that case. M.E. whi, why, 
Wyclif, Matt. xxi. 36; for whi ^ on which account, because, id. viii. 9. 
—A.S. hwi, hwy, instr. case of hwd, who; for hwig, why; 
Grein, ii. 113, See Who. 4 * Icel. hvi, why ; allied to hverr, who, 
hvat, what. + Dan, Avi. + Swed, hvi. + O.H.G. hwiu, wiu, hid, instr. 
case of hwer (G. wer), who. 4 * Goth, hve, instr. case of hvas, who, 
p. The word how is either a variation of why, or at the least very 
closely related ; March iden^es them, considering A. S. h& as aa 
outcome of A, S. hwi. See How* 


WI-WY. 

WICK (i), the cluster of threads of cotton in a lamp or candle, 
(£.) Spelt weeke, in Spenser, F.Q. ii. 10. 30. M.E. wicke, P. 
Plowman, C. xx. 304 ; weyke, id. B. xvii. 339 ; wueke, O. Eng. Homi- 
lies, ii. 47, 1 . 30. — A. S. weoea. ‘Funalia, vel funes, eandel-weoca;* 
Wright’s Gloss., i. 41, col. 3 ; pi. eandel-weocan, id. ii. 36, col. i. It 
is said to be also spelt wecea, in a gloss (Bosworth). + O. Du. wiecke, 
‘ a weeke of a lampe, a tent to put into a wounde ; * Hexham. 
4 * Low G. weke, lint, to put to a wound. 4* Dan. vage, a wick. + 
Swed. veke, a wick ; Wiaegren. 4* Bavarian wichengarn, wick-yam, 
Schmeller, 835 ; he also gives various G. forms, viz. O. H. G. wiecke, 
weche, with a reference to Graff, i. 738. p. The orig. sense is 
simply, ‘ the pliant or soft part,* and it is closely allied to E. weak. 
This will appear, in every Teutonic language, if the word be carer 
fully examined. The A. S. wdc, weak, and weoea, a wick, are both 
from the same base wic-, appearing in wic-en, pp. of wican, to give 
way ; see Weah. The O. Du. wiecke is allied to O. Du. weeck, soft. 
The Low G. weke is allied to Low G. week, soft, whence weken, to 
soften, also to thaw. The Dan. vage is allied to veg, pliant, vige, to 
yield; this appears more clearly in the Norweg. vik, a skein of 
thread, the same word as vik, a bend, from vika, to bend, yield. 
The Swed. veke, a wick, is from the adj. vek, weak, soft; cf. vekna, to 
soften. The Bavarian wichengarn is rightly connected by Schmeller 
with G. weich, soft, pliant. y. The present is a case where 
attention to the vowel-sounds is particularly useful; by ordinary 
phonetic laws, the A, S. weoea is for wica *, and the A. S. wdc is for 
waic *, strengthened form of wic ; and similarly in other languages. 
The application of soft, pliant, See., to a piece of lint, to a twist of thread 
for a wick, or (as in Norwegian) to a skem of thread, is obvious enough. 
8. The dimin. form appears in Bavar. wickel, a bunch of ffax, as 
much as is put 911 the distaff at once ; hence the G. verb wickeln, 
to wind up, wr^p up, roll round, which is a mere derivative. See 
Wicker. ^ The Icelandic word bears only a casual resemblance, 
and is really unconnected. It is kveykr, lit. ‘ that which is kindled,* 
from kveykja, to quicken, kindle, alli^ to E. quick ; see Quick. It 
is just possible that the word has been corrupted, in Icelandic, ^by a 
mistaken notion as tor^e orig. sense. But it must not mislead us. 

WICH (a), a town. (L.) A. S. wic, a village, town ; Grein, ii. 
688. Not E., but borrowed. Lat. uicus, a village; see Vicinity. 

WTOK (3), WICH, a creek, bay. (Scand.) In some place- 
names, as in Oreen-wich, &c. «ilcel. vik, a small creek, inlet, tiay ; see 
Viking. ^ It is not easy, in all cases, to distinguish between 
this and the word above. Ray, in his Account of Salt-making 
(E.D.S., Gloss. B. 15, p. 3o), mentions Nant-wieh, North-wieh, Middle^ 
wieh, Droit-wieh ; here wich •• brine-pit, merely a peculiar use of Icel,^ 
v ik ab ove. # ‘ ' 

WICKED, evil, bad, sinful. (E.) *rhe word wicked was orig. ^ 
past participle, with the sense ‘ rendered evil,* formed as if from a 
verb wikken *, to make evil, from the obsolete adj. wikke (diss;^llabic), 
evil, once common. Again, the adj. wikke was orig. a sb., viz, A. 
wieea, masc., a wizard, wicce, fern., a witch. Hence the adj. wikke 
meant, literally, ‘witch-like;’ and wtkked is precisely a doublet of 
the mod. £« bewitched, without the prefix, and used in the sense of 


.was hweorfa ; we find * Vertelum [siej, hweorfa ’ in a list of spinning- abandoned to evil * rather than ‘ controlled by witch-craft.’ M. 
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wihied, as in the adv. wikkid4y. Chancer, C. T. 8599 ; spelt wichdet 
def. form of wicked, ILayamon, later text, 14983, where it takes the 
place of swicfulle (deceitful) in the earlier text. This is prob. the 
earliest instance of the word. The shorter form wikke is 

common; it occurs in Havelok, 688; P. Plowman, B. v. 229; Chaucer, 
C.T. 1089, 5448, 15429, &c. It became obsolete in the 15th century 
as an but the sb. is still in use in the form witch. See further 
under Witoh. Ber. wickedrlyi wicked^nese, M.£. wikkednesse, P. 
Plowm. B. V. 290. 

WIOKBB, made of twigs. (E. or Scand.) * A wicker bottle,* 
Oth. ii. 3. 152 (folios, twi^^n bottle). Wicker is properly a sb., 
meaning a pliant twig. ^ E. wiker, wikir ; * Wykyr, to make wythe 
baskett^, or to bynde wythe thyngys [i. e. to make baskets with, or 
bind things with], Vimen, vituligo ; * Prompt. Parv. ‘ Wycker, osier ; * 
Palsgrave. The A. S. form does not appear ; but was prob. of the 
form wieor *, with suffix -or as in eald-or, an elder, hleaht-or, laughter, 
sig-or, victory, telg-or, a twig ( — prov. E. teller, tiller), &c. The 
derivation is clear enough ; it is formed with suffix -or, -er (Aryan 
•ra) from wic-, base of gewic^en, pp. of wican, to give way, bend, 
ply; see Weeik. p. This is certified by cognate words in the 
Scand. dialects; and perhaps E. wicker may even have been borrowed 
from Scandinavian. We find O. Swed. wika, to bend, whence week, a 
fold, wickla, to fold, wrap round (Ihre) ; also Swed. dial, vekare, vekker, 
vikker (which is our very word), various names for the sweet bay- 
leaved willow, Salix pentandra, lit. ‘ the bender,* from veka, to bend, 
to soften, allied to Swed. vika, to fold, to double, to plait (Wide- 
pren). Wicker-work means, accordingly, ‘ plaited work,* esp. such as 
IS made with pliant twigs, according to the common usage of the 
word. The word is closely allied, in the same way, to Dan. veg, pliant 
(with g for k, as usual in Danish), in connection with which Wedgwood 
cites, from various Danish dialects, v‘6ge, vogger, vegre, a pliant rod, 
a withy (lit. a wicker), v'dgrekurv, vegrehirv, a wicker-basket, vager, 
vcBgger,Si willow (-Swed. dial, vekare above). y. To go further, 
we find a form parallel to wicker in the Bavarian wickel, a bunch of 
tow on a distaff, G. wickel, a roll, whence wickeln, to wind up, roll 
up, wrap up; all from the fundamental notion of * soft,’ or 'bending,* 
or * yielding ; ' see Wick. And see Witch-elm. 

WICKSt, a small gate. (F.,— Scand.) M.E. wiket, P. Plow- 
man, B. V. 611 ; Rom. of the Rose, 528. — O.F. wiket*, which is 
certainly the correct form, though Littr^’s quotations only give us 
the forms wisket (with intrusive s) and viquet; mod. F. guichet, a 
wicket. Littr^ also cites the Walloon wicket, Norman viquet, Prov. 
guisquet, all of them deduced from the common form wiket *, A 
dimin. sb. formed from led. vik-itm, pp. of the strong verb vikja, to 
move, turn, veer; so that wicket is, literally, ‘a small turning thing,’ 
which easily gives way. It was esp. used of a small door made 
within a large gate, easily opened and shut. Cf. Swed. vicka, to 
wag ; Swed. dial, vekka, vikka, to totter, see-saw, go backwards and 
forwards (Rietz) ; Swed. vika, to give way, vika dt sidan, to turn 
aside. p. Littrc and Scheler (following Diez) derive the F. 

word from Icel. vik, said to mean * a lurking-place ;* the Icel. Diet, 
only gives vik, the comer of the mouth, vik, a bay, creek, inlet ; but 
it makes no ultimate difference, since all these are from the same 
strong verb vikja, and it is just as well to go back to it at once. The 
Icel. vikja is cognate with A. S. wican (pp. gewicen), to give way; see 
further under Weak. Cf. O. Du. wicket, a wicket, from wicken, * to 
shake or to wagge,’ Hexham ; also wincket, * a wicket,' id., from 
the nasalised form of the same root ; see Wink. B. In the 
ame of cricket, the wicket was at first (a. d. 1700) lit. * a small gate,’ 
eing 2 feet wide by i foot high ; but the shape has so greatly 
altered that there is no longer any resemblance. See the diagrams in 
the Eng. Cyclop, div. Arts and Sciences, Supplement ; s. v. Cricket, 
WIDE, broad, far extended. (E.) M. E. wid (with long 1) ; pi. 
wide (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. a8.— A.S. wld, wide; Grein, ii. 
690. 4 * Du. wijd, + Icel. vi6r, + Swed. and Dan. vid. + G. Vfeit, 
O. H. G. wit. p. All from Tcut. type WlDA, wide, Fick, iii. 103. 
Perhaps the orig, sense is 'separated* or set apart; from the 
V WIDH, to separate (Fick, i. 786). This is not a well-marked root, 
but we find Skt. vyadh, to pierce (answering to a base vidh) ; cf. vedha, 
piercing, breaking through. It is remarkable that the Skt. vedhana, 
lit. a percing or perforation, also means depth, which is extension 
downwards instead of sideways. Ber. wide-ly, -ness ; wid-en, verb. 
Cor. i. 4. 44, with which cf. M. £. widen, Prompt. Parv., inoperative 
wide, Palladius on Husbandry, iii. 923, though the mod. suffix -en is 
not the same as the ending of the M. E. infin. widen (see this explained 
under Waken). Also wid-th, not an old word, used in Drayton’s 
Battle of Agincourt, st. 142, as equivalent to the older sb. wideness*, 
formed by analogy with leng-th, bread- th, &c.; cf. Icel. vidd, width. 
WIDGEOH, the name of a kind of duck. (F.,-.Teut.) ‘ A 

wigtoA, bird, glaueea ; ’ Levins, ed. 1 570. The suffix and form of the 
urord shews that it is certainly French ; and it is clear that the £. < 


9 word has preserved an older form (presumably fwg’wa* oxwingeon*) 
than can be found in French. Littr6 gives the three forms vigeon, 
vingeon, gingeon, as names of the * whistling duck * {canard sijfieur). 
The variation of the initial letter, which is either v or g, can only be 
accounted for by assuming an O. F. initial w, as above, and this is 
confirmed, past all doubt, by the £. form. p. And we can 
further assume that the O. F. word was of Tcut. origin, as is the case 
with nearly all words commencing with w. It was also prob. a 
Norman word, and of Scand. origin ; probably from Dan. and Swed. 
vinge, a wing ; cf. Norweg. vingla, to nutter, nap about. ^ I will 
here note the curious O. F. vengeron, * a dace, or dare-fish,* Cot. A 
connection is just possible. 

WIDOW, a woman whose husband is dead. (E.) M. E. widewe, 
widwe, Chaucer, C. T. 255, 1173. — A. S. widwe, weoduwe ; also wudwe, 
wuduwe, wydewe, Grein, ii. 692. Du. weduwe, G. wittwe, O.H.G. 
wituwa, witewa, witiwa. 4- Goth, widuwo, widowo. B. The Teut. 
type is WIDUWA (WIDUWAN), fern, sb., a widow, Fick, iii. 304. 
Further cognate with Lat. uidua, fern, of uiduus, deprived of, bereft 
of (whence E. void), which gave rise to Ital. vedova. Span, viuda, F. 
veuve, a widow ; also with W. gweddw, Russ, vdova, Skt. vidhavd, a 
widow. y. Here the Lat. d, as in other cases, answers to Skt. dh, 
and the root is ^ WIDH, to lack, want, hence, to be bereft of. This 
root is preserved in the Skt. vindh, to lack (not in Benfey), for which 
see the St. Pelersburgh Diet. vol. vi. 1070. See Fick, as above. 
^ The etymology of Skt. vidhavd in Benfey (from vi, separate from, 
and dhava, a husband) is unsatisfactory, as it entirely isolates the 
Skt. word from the rest of the series. See Cuitius, ii. 46; Max 
Miiller, Selected Essays, i. 333. The corresponding Teut. base would 
be WID, to lack ; as in Goth, widu-wairns, orphaned, comfortless, 
John, xiv. 18; from wair, a man, a husband. Ber. widow, verb. 
Cor. V. 6. 153 ; widow^hood, M. £. wUewehnd, Holi Meidenhad, p. 23, 
1 . 20 ; widow-er, M. E. widewer, widwer, P. Plowman, A. 10. T94, B. 9. 

1 74, formed by adding -er ; cf. G. wittwer. And see void. 

WIELD, to manage, to use. (E.) M. £. welden, to govern, also 
to have power over, to possess, Wyclif, Matt. v. 4, Luke, xi. 10, xviii. 
18. — A.0. geweldan, gewyldan, to have power over, Gen. iii. 16; 
Mark, v. 4. This is a weak verb, answering to M.E. welden, and 
mod. E. wield, which are also weak verbs ; all are derivatives from 
the strong verb weaUlan (pt. t. wedld, pp. wealden), to have power 
over, govern, rule, possess. 4 - Icel. valda, to wield. Dan. volde, 
commonly forvolde, to occasion. 4 * Swed. villa (for vdlda), to occa- 
sion. 4 - G- walten, O.H.G. waltan, to dispose, manage, rule. 4 - Goth. 
waldan, to govern. p. All from Teut. base WALD, to govern, 
rule ; Fick, iii. 209. Further cognate with Russ, vladiete, to reign, 
rule, possess, make use of, Idthuan. waldyti, to rule, govern, possess. 
The Aryan base is WALDH, to rule, an extension of -^WAL, to 
be strong ; see Valid. Ber. wield-er, un-wield-y. 

WIFE, a woman, a married woman. (E.) M. E. wif (with 
long f), wyf, Chaucer, C.T. 447, 1173 ; pi. wyues {wyves), id. 234. •» 
A. S. wif, a woman, wife, remarkable as being a neuter sb., with pi. 
wif like the singular. 4- I^u. wijf, woman, wife ; fern. + Icel. vif, 
neut. a woman ; only used in poetry. Dan. viv, fern. 4 * G. weib, 
neut. a woman; O. H. G. wip. p. Fick (iii. 305) gives the Teut. 
type as WIBA. The form of the root is WIB — Aryan WIP; in 
accordance with which we find O. H. G. weibdn, weipdn, to waver, 
be irresolute, Lat. uibrare, to quiver, Skt. vep, to tremble ; so that 
the orig. sense of wiha would appear to be ‘ trembling ; * cf. Skt. 
vepas, a trembling, which is a neuter sb. We might perhaps inteipret 
this as an epithet of 'a bride;* but the real origin of the word re- 
mains obscure. ^ It is usual to explain the word as * weaver,’ but 
this cannot be reconciled with its form. The A. S. for * to weave * is 
wefan ; a male weaver was called webba, and a female weaver web- 
bestre ; and to equate wif with webbestre is to give up all regard for 
facts. Ber. wife-like, Cymb. iii. 2. 8, fish-wife, i. e. fish-woman ; 
mid-wife, q. v. ; house-wife (see House) ; wive, v., A. S. wijian, Luke, 
XX. 34. Also wo-man, q. v. 

WIG, a peruke. (Du.,-iF.,—Ital.,-»L.) Wig occurs frequently 
in Pope ; Moral Essays, iii. 65, 295, &c., and is merely a shortened 
form of periwig, which is much older, and occurs in Shakespeare. Cf. 
6t/s for omnibus. See further under Periwig and Peruke. Ber. 
wigg -ed, 

WIGHT* (1), a person, creature. (E.) M. E. wi^t, wight, Chau- 
cer, C.T. 848. A. S. wiht (very common), a creature, animal, person, 
thing ; also spelt wuht, wyht, and used both as fern, and neut. ; Grein, 
ii. 703. 4 * Hu. wicht, a child. + Icel. vattr, a wight ; veetta, a whit. 
4- Dan. veeits, an elf. + G. wicht. + Goth, waihts, fern., waiht, neut., 
a whit, a thing. p. It is probable that the fern, and neut. sbs. 
were orig. distinct, but they were early confused. Fick gives the 
Teut. type as WEHTI, fem. sb., a wight, being, elf. The orig. sense 
is 'something moving,* a moving object, an extremely convenient 
^woid for pointing to something indistinctly seen at a distance, which 
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might be a man, child, animal, or (in the imagination of the Aryan)Acer, 3405.WA.S. tvi/, or wiUt a wile, A. S. Chron« an. iiaS ; also in 
an elf or demon. From the Tent, base WAG (A. S. W0gan\ to move, the comp, lit. a flying wile, an arrow of Satan, Grein, i, 

also to carry, represented by mod. £. wtigh \ see Weigh. Cf. E. 306. + Icel. viU an artifice, craft, device, fraud, trick, con- 
twig, from the same root. The word weight is a later formation from trivance. Root unknown. Perhaps we may compare Lithuan. wylus^ 
the same A. S. verb. Whit is nothing but another spelling of wigkt» deceit ; w/ 7 /t, to deceive. Der. wil^y, M. £. wt 7 /, wely^ Cursor Mundi, 

, Doub let, whit* 1 1807 ; wiN^ Hess, Doublet, guile; whence be^gmle, 

WIGHT (a), nimble, active, strong. (Scand.) *He was so WILFUL, obstinate, self-willed. (£.) M.E. wilful^ Life of 
wimble and so fwgU;* Spenser, Shep. Kal. March, 91. M.E. wgA/, Beket, ed. Black, 1 . 130^ (Stratmann). Formed with suffix -ful 
wip, valiant, P. Plowman, B. ix. ai ; Layamon, ao588.-lceL vfgr, from A. S. will, will ; see Will (a). Der. wilful ly^ M. E. 

in fighting condition, serviceable for war; the final i seems to have wii/ullieke, in the sense * willingly/ O. Eng. Homilies, i. 279, 1 . 8; 
been caught up, in a mistaken manner, from the neut. vfg/, which wil/ttl^ness, M. E. wil/ulnesse, O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 71. 
was used in certain phrases ; * }>eir drdpu karla ]ia er vigt var at * — WiLL(i), to desire, be willing. (E.) M. E. willen, infin. ; pres, t wo/, 
they smote the men that might be slain, i. e. the men who were ser- Chaucer, C.T. 4a; pt.t. wo/^# (whence mod. £. won/d), id. a57.«i A.S. 
viceable for war ; referring to the rule not to slay women, children, wt 7 /an, v^llan, Grein, ii. 708. I^res. sing, i and 3 p. wile^ wyle (whence 
or helpless men. See Icel. Diet. For a similar instance of final t M.E. wtil,wol)f wille, wylle; ap. wilt; pl.«;i 7 /a'S, wylla^; pt. 1. wo/ds, 
from Icelandic, see Want, Thwart, Tuft (2). The same word as 2 p. woldest^ pi. woldan, woldon, or woldun. -f Du. willen,^ Icel. vilja ; 
Swed. Mg, nimble, agile, active (whence vigt, nimbly), allied to A. S. pt. t. vilda, + Dm. gi 7 /e. + Swed. vilja, + G. wollen ; pr. t. will, pt. t. 
wiglie, warlike. p. From the sb. which appears as Icel. vig, A.S. wo/Z/^.+Goth. wiljan, pt. t. u/t 7 da. 4* Lithuan. wrii/i.-pLat. uelle ; pr. t. 
wfg, war. The Icel. vig, war, is derived from Icel. vega, to fight, wo/o, pt. t. tio/wi. 4 - Gk. fiovkofMi, I will, 1 wish. 4* ^^kt. vri, to choose, 
smite (quite distinct from vega, to move, weigh), allied to Goth, select, prefer. fi. All from ^ WAR, ^ to choose; Fick, i. 311; 
weigan, weihan (pt. t. waih, pp. wigans), to fight, strive, contend.— iii. 296; whence also G. wahl, choice, E. well, adv., will, sb., &c. 
Teut. base WIH, to ^ht ; Fick, iii. 303. Allied to Lat. uincere, Der. will~ing, orig. a pres. part. ; wilUing^ly \ will-ing-ness. Also 
to fight, conquer; see Victor. will (2), q.v. Also will-y-nill-y, answering either to will I, nilll, 

WIGWAM, an Indian hut or cabin. (N. American Indian.) In i. e. whether I will or whether I nill (will not), or to will he, nill he, 
books relating to N. America. - ‘ Algonquin (or Massachusetts) wik, i. e. whether he will or whether he nill (will not), as in Hamlet, v. 1. 
his house, or dwelling-place; this word, with possessive and locative 18; we also find will we, nill we, Udall, on i St. John, cap. 2 (R.) ; 
affixes, becomes wekou-om-ut, in his (or their) house; contracted by will you, nill you, Tam. Shrew, ii. i. 273; cf. A.S. nillan (short for 
the English to weekwam and wigwam ; * W'ebster. ne willan), not to wish, Grein, ii. 296, cognate with Lat. nolle (short 

WII^, self-willed, violent, untamed, uncivilised, savage, desert, for ne uelle) ; and see Hobnob. From the same root are well (i), 
(E.) In Barbour's Bruce, we find will of r«rf*wild of rede or wilful, weal, wild, vol-unt-ar-y, vol-upt-u-ous. 

counsel, at a loss what to do, i. 348, iii. 494, xiii. 477 ; will of wane» WILL (2), sb., desire, wish. (E.) M. E. wille, Wyclif, Luke, ii. 

wild of wening or thought, at a loss, i. 323, ii. 471, vii. 225. The 14. — A.S. willa, will, Grein, ii. 706. — A.S. willan, verb, to wish; 
form will, here used as an adj., is simply due to the fact that the Icel. see Will (i). -f Du. wil. + Icel. vili. + Dan. villie. + Swed. vilja. 4- 
form for * wild ’ is villr, which stands for vildr by the assimilation G. wille. 4 h Russ, volia. Cf. Lat. voluntas. Der. wilful, q.v. 
so common in Icelandic. By themselves, these passages would WILLOW, a tree, with pliant branches. (E.) M.E. wilow, 
not by any means prove any connection between wild and will; wilwe, Chaucer, C.T. 2924. — A.S. welig; ‘ Salix, welig;* Wright’s 
nevertheless, the connection is real, as appears from a consideration Voc. i. 285, col. 2. -f Du. wilg ; O. Du. wilge (Hexham). 4 “ Low G. 
of the words cognate with wild. (See further below.) M. E. wilde, wilge (another Low G. name is wichel). fi. The Low G. wichel 
very rarely wielde, though we find ‘ a wielde olyue tre’ in Wyclif, Rom. is clearly allied to E. wicker and to A. S. wlcan, to give way, bend ; 
xi. 17 ; spelt wylde, Rob. of Glouc. p. 57, 1 . 14 — A.S. wild, Grein, ii. the tree being named from the pliancy of its boughs. The name 
705. He gives the examples : se wilda fugel * the wild bird ; wilde willow has a similar origin, as is commemorated in the fact that the 
tf0dr»:wild deer or animals. + Du. wild, proud, savage 4- Icel. villr prov. E. willy not only means a willow, but also a wicker-basket, like 
(for vildr), wild ; also astray, bewildered, confused. 4 " Dan. and the weele or fish-basket of which an illustration is given in GuilUm, 
Swed. vi/rf.-f* G. wild, O. H. G. wildi. + Goth, willheis, wild, unculti- Display of Heraldry (1664), p. 316. The A.S. weldg is from the 
vated,Mark, i. 6; Rom.xi. 17. p. All from Teut. type WEL-THA, Teut. base WAL, to turn, wind, roll, appearing in G. welle, a wave 
astray, wild ; the Goth, form wiUtheis is important, because the Goth. (lit. that which rolls), but chiefly in various extended forms, such as 
-/A- answers to Lat. used as a suffix with pp. force; cf. Lat. E. wal-k,wel-k-in,wel4-er, Goth. wnUwjan, to roll, &c. The exact 
rectus, right, orig. a pp. form. The orig. sense is, doubtless, that equivalent occurs in Lithuanian, which has wel-ti, to full cloth, su- 
which is indicated by the Icel. villr and by the common E. use of the wel-ti, to mat hair together. Thus a willow is a tree, the twigs of 
word, viz. * actuated by will,* and by that only. A wild animal which can be plaited into baskets. y A much commoner name 
wanders at its own * sweet will ; ’ to act wildly is to act wilfully, for the tree in A. S. is wil&ig, mod. E. withy, with just the same orig. 
Though we cannot deduce A. S. wild from A. S. willa, sb., will, we can sense. See Withy. And cf. Wicker, 
refer them to the same verb to will, once a strong verb and of great WIMBBRRY, the same as Winberry, q. v. 
antiquity, as shewn by the A. S. ic wol, I will. Similarly, the W. WIMBLB (i), a gimlet, an instrument for boring holes. (Scand ) 
gwyllt, wild, sava ge, and gwyllys, the will, are from the same root. M. E. wimbil, spelt wymhyl in the Prompt. Parv., where we also find 
See further under Will (t). Dor. wild, sb., Merch. Ven. ii. 7. 41, the verb wymbelyn, or wymmelyn, to bore. — Dan. vimmel, an augur, 
m.'E. wilde, Rob. of Glouc., p. 533, 1 . 10; wilddy; wild-nem, spelt tool for boring. The traces of the word are but slight, because 
wyyldnesse in the Prompt. Parv. ; wildfire, M. E. wylde fur, Rob. of vimmel (standing for vimpel) is a parallel form to, or a lamiliar pro- 
Glouc. p. 410, 1.12; M/ 7 </-ing, a wild or crab-apple, Spenser, F. Q. nunciation of vindel, anything of spiral shape, as in Dan. vindel- 
iii. 7. 17. Also be-wild-er, q.v.; wild-er-ness, q.v. trappe, Swed. vindeltrap^, a spiral staircase. This is shewn by G. 

WUiDERHESS, a wild or waste place. (E.) M. E. wilder- wendeltreppe, a spiral staircase, wendelbohrer, a spiral borer, a wimble 
nesse, Ancren Riwle, p. 158, 1 . 18. [Not found in A.S.; Somner's or augur. Thus the real verb on which the word depends is Dan. 
suggestion of an adj. wildedren is not authorised.] Wildernesse first vinde, Swed. vinda, G. winden, to turn, wind, twist ; see W^d (2). 
appears in Layamon, 30335 ; and stands for wildem-nesse. It is p. A wimble is simply a ‘ winder * or * turner.* The peculiar form 
formed by adding the M.E. suffix -nesse to the shorter word wilderne, (with mb for «d) i^filso preserved in E. gimhlet or gimlet, \vhich 
which was used in the same sense. Thus, in the Ancren Riwle, reached us through die French, and is, practically, merely the dimin, 
p. 160, 1 . 7* 0*1© MS. has wilderne in place of wildernesse. So also in of wimble. See Gimlet. y. Hexham gives O. Du. wemelen, 
Layamon, 1. 1238 : ‘ ]>ar is wode, |jar is water, kar is wilderne muchel’ * to pearce or bore with a wimble,’ whence the sb. weme, * a pearcer 
as there is wood, there is water, there is a great desert. This M. E. or a wimble,* seems to have been formed, rather than vice yersd. 
wilderne, a desert, clearly answers to an A. S. wildern*, adj. (not I suppose this to be similarly cowupted from wendel, as appearing in 
foimd),regularly formed with the common suffix -« (=*-wi, cf. sf 7 ver-«, w#«de/-/rq^, winding-stairs, and in other compounds, prob. by con- 
gold-en) from the A. S. wilder, a wild animal ; so that wildem^^oi fusion with wemelen, to skip about, for which see below. The 

or belonging to wild animals, hence, substantively, a desert or wild prov. "E, whims, a windlass (FA5A., Halliwell), is a mere corruption of 
place. p. The A.S. wilder, a wild animal, is given in Grein, ii. winch ; and prov. E. wim, an engine for drawing ore (Halliwell), is 
705, and occurs in the gen. sing, wildres, nom. pT. wildro, gen. pi. perhaps short for whims, or else for windas, an engine used for raising 
wildra. It is certainly a shortened form of wild de6r, a wild animal stones ; see Windlass (i). Hot, gimlet, 

(lit. wild deer), which is also written wildedr ; see examples in Grein WIMBLH (2), active, nimble. (Scand.) *He was so wimbU and 
of wild-de6r or wildedr. It follows that wilderness is short for wild- SO wight Spenser, Shep. Kal. March, 91. The true sense is full of 
deer-en-ness, -ness being added to wild-deeren, adj., of or belonging to motion, skipping about. Spenser perhaps picked up the word in the 
wild deer. See Wild and Deer. And see be-wilder. North of England. The b (as often after m) is excrescent, and due 

WILB, a trick, a sly artifice, (E.) M. E. wile (dissyllabic), Caiau-^to strc88.-Swcd. vimmel-, in comp, vimmelkantig, giddy, whimsical j 



WINE. 


m WIMPLE. 

Swed. dial, vimmla, to te giddy or skittish ; cf.Swed. dial vtmmra.^ihsX Which fells from trees, &c., being blown down by the wind, 
the same, whence vimmrig, idcittish, said of horses. The verbs hence, a piece of good fortune that costs nothing, Beaum. and 
vimmla, vimmra, are freanentatives of Swed. dial, vtma, to be giddy, Fletcher, The Captain, ii. i (Fabritio), also used in a bad sense (like 
allied to Icel. v/m, giddiness, whence £. wim, misspelt whim ; see downfair), Bacon, Essay 39, Of Kingdoms ; wind-^U, M. £. wind- 
Whim. So also Dan. t/imss, to dcip about, vims, brisk, quick, -f- Rob. of Glouc. p. 547, 1 . sa ; wind-pipe, spelt uyndpype in Pals- 

Du. wemelen, to move about, or * to remove often/ Hexham ; a fre- grave ; wind-row, a row of cut grass exposed to the wind, Holland, 
quentative verb from the same base. tr. of Pliny, b. xviii. c. aS ; wind-ward ; wind-y, A. S. windig, Grein, ii. 

WIMPIiB, a covering for the neck, (E.) In Spenser, F.Q. i. 713; udnd-i-niss. And see wind-ow, winn-ow, vent-il-ate, 

I a. 33 ; hence wimpled, id. i. i. 4; Shak. L. L. L. iii. 181. M.E. WIND (a), to turn round, coil, encircle, twist round. (E.) M.E. 


wimpel, Chaucer, C. T. 151 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 338. 1 . 4; hence ywtm- 
pled, Chaucer, C.T. 472. — A. S. winpel, the same. ‘Ricinum, winpel, 
vel or/,’ Wright’s Voc. i. 17, 1 . i ; ‘Anabala, winpel* id. i. a6, 1 . 1.+ 
Du. wimpel, a streamer, a pendant. 4 > Icel. vimpilL 4- Dan. and Swed. 
vimpel, a pennon, pendant, streamer. 4- G. wimpel, a pennon (whence 
F. guimpe, E. gimp), p. The Teut. winpel or wimpel is ‘ that 
which binds round,* hence a veil or covering for the head ; they are 
nasalised forms (with suffix -s/* Aryan -ra) from the Teut. base WIP, 
to twist or bind round ; see Wlep. And see Gimp. 

WIN, to gain by labour or contest, earn, obtain. (E.) The 
orig. sense was to endure, fight, struggle; hence to struggle for 
gain by struggling. M. E. winnen, pt. t. wan, won, Chaucer, C. T, 
pp. wonnen, id. 879.«iA. S. winnan, to fight, labour, endure, 
suffer; pt. t. wann, pp. wunnen, Grein, ii. 715. + Du. winnen, pt. t. 
won, pp. gewonnen, 4 “ Icel. vinna, pt. t. vann, pp. unninn, to work, toil, 
win. 4 ” Dan. vinde (for vinne). 4- Swed. vinna. + G. gewinnen, O.H.G. 
winnan, to fight, strive, earn, suffer. 4- Goth, winnan, pt. t. wann, pp. 
wunnans, to suffer. B. All from Teut. base WAN, to work, 
suffer, strive ; Fick, iii. 286. - y'WAN, to desire, hence to strive for ; 
whence Skt. van, to ask, beg for, also to honour, Lat. Uen-us, desire, 
love, ven-er-ari, to honour; Fick, i. 768. Der. winn-er, winn-ing; 
also toin-some, q. v. From the same root are wean, ween, wond, 
wish; also ven-er-e-al, ven-er~ate. 

WINBBRRY.WIMBERRY, a whortleberry. (E.) Whortle- 
berries are called, in some parts, wimberries or winherries. The latter 
form, in Halliwell, is the more correct. — A. S. winrberie, win-berige, 
a gr^e ; lit. a wine-berry. Matt. vii. 16 ; Luke, vi. 44. See Wine 
and Berry. 

WINCE, WINCH, to shrink or start back. (F..-M.H.G.) 
M. E. wineen, winsen, winchen. * It is the wone of wil to wynee and to 
kyke * « it is the wont of Will (wilfulness) to wince and to kick, P. 
Plowman, C. v. a a. ^Wyncyn, Calcitro;* Prompt. Parv. Spelt 
wynche, Allit. Morte Arthure, 2104. — O. F. winchir*, not found, but 
necessarily the older form of guinchir, ‘ to wrigle, writhe, winche a 
toe-side * [i. e. on the one side, aside] ; Cot. Roquefort gives 
guincher, guinchir, to wince ; also gvencher, guenckir, guencir, ganchir 
(p. 664, misprinted ganchir elsewhere), the same; Burguy gives 
ganchir, guenckir, — M. H. G. wenlcen, wenchen, to wince, start 

aside ; cf. also wanken, O. H.G. wank 6 n, weak verb, the same. — M. H.G. 
wane, a start aside, side or back movement. — M. H. G. wank,pt.t. of 
winleen, to move aside, to nod ; the same as G. winlten, to noa ; cog- 
nate with E. Wink, q.v. Wince is, in fact, merely the secondary 
verb formed from wink, Cf. G. wanken, to totter, waver, stir, budge, 
flinch, shrink back. 

Winch, the crank of a wheel or axle. (E.) M.E. winche; 
spelt wynche, Palladius on Husbandry, b. i. 1. 426. Cf. prov. E. wink, 
a periwinkle, also a winch ; Halliwell. E. Cornwall witik, ‘ the 
wheel by which straw-rope is made ; ’ E. D. S. — A. S. wince. * Gi- 
grillus, wince,' Wright’s Voc. ii. 43, col. i ; here Gigrillus is an error 
for girgillus, a wipch ; see Ducange. The connection with winkle is 
obvious ; and hofii winch and winlde are plainly derivatives from Teut. 
base WANK, to bend sideways, nod, totter, &c. ; see further under 
Wink. A winch was simply ‘a bend,’ hence a bent handle; cf. 
A. S. wincel, a corner (iSomner) ; M. H. G. wenke, a bending or crook- 
ing, cited by Fick, iii. a88 ; Lilhuan. winge, a bend or turn of a river 
or road. And see Winkle, Wench. 

WIND (i), air in motion, breath. (E.) M. E. wind, wynd, Wy- 
clif, Matt. xiv. 34. — A. S. wind, Grein, ii. 712. 4- Du. wind. 4 * Icel. 
vindr, 4- Dan. and Swed. vind, 4 * G. wind, O. H. G. wint. 4- Goth. 
winds, winths. p. All from the Teut. type WEND A, or WENTHA, 
wind, Fick, iii. 279, Cognate with Lat. uentus, W. gwynt, wind ; orig, 
a pres, part., signifying 'blowing,* and answering to the Gk. pres. part. 
dtis (stem afevr-), blowing. 'The Gk. dels, from &r\m, to blow, &€iv, 
to breathe, is from Arymi ^ AW, to blow, which also appears in the 
form WA, to blow. From the latter form we have Skt. vd, to blow, 
vdtas, wind, Goth, wedan, to blow ; Russ, vieiate, to blow, vieter*, 
wind, Lithuan. wUj^, wind ; as well as Lat, uentus and E. wind. See 
Curtius, i. 484. From the form AW we have E. air, q. v. And see 
Weather. Der. wind, to blow a horn, pp. winded. Much Ado, i. 1. 
343, oddly corrupted to wound (by confusion with the verb to wind), 
Scott, Lady of the Lake, i. 1. 17; &c. ; vdnd-age, a coined word; 
wind-hound, Milton, Hist, of Britain, b. ii, ed. 1695, p. 44 ; wind-fall. 


wmden, pt. t. wand, wond, pi. wonden, P. Plowman, B. ii. aao, pp. 
wunden, spelt wnden, Havelok, 546. — A. S. windan, pt. t. wand, wond, 
pp. wunden ; Grein, ii. 713.+DU. winden. 4 “ IctX.vinda, pt. t. vatt (for 
vand), pp. undinn.-^Dan, vmde.4*Swed. vinda, to squint.4'G. winden, 
pt. t. wand, pp. geumnden ; O. H. G. wintan. 4 * Goth, windan, only in 
compounds such as biwindan, dugawindan, uswittdan ; pt. t. wand ; 
pp. wundans. p. All from Teut. base WAND, to wind or bind 
round, hence to turn ; Fick, iii. 385. This is a nasalised form of 
the base WAD, to bind, swathe ; see Weed (2). Der. wind-ing, 
sb. ; also winddass, q.v. ; wend, q.v. ; wand-er, q.v. ; wond-er, q.v. ; 
wand, q. v. 

WINDDA8B (i), a machine with an axle, for raising heavy 
weights. (Scand.) The spelling windlass is a corruption, due to 
popular etymology (as if the word were from wind, verb, and lace), 
and to confusion with the word below. [It is worth noting that 
there was also a word windle, a wheel on which yam is wound (see 
Halliwell), whence the pi. windles, wheels, axles, in Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, b. xxxvi. c. 15; this is from A.S.windel, of which the usual 
sense was a woven basket, Exod. ii. 3, though it could also mean 
something to wind on, a reel, from windan, to wind.] But the true 
M. E. form was windas, Chaucer, C. T. 10498 ; Rich. Cuer dp Lion, 
1 . 71 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 103. ‘ Wyndace for an engyn, 

guyndas ; * Palsgrave. — Icel. vinddss, a windlass ; lit. a winding-pole, 

i. e. a rounded pole (like an axis) which can be wound round. — Icel. 
vind-a, to wind ; and ass, a pole, main rafter, yard of a sail, &c. 
p. Here vinda is cognate with E. wind; see Wind (2), The Icel. 
ass is cognate with Goth, ans, a beam, Luke, vi. 41 (the long d bein^ 
due to loss of n) ; so that the Teut. type is ANSA, a beam, Fick, iii. 
18, The root of dss is not known ; the suggested connection with 
Lat. assula is very doubtful. In any case, the Icel. dss has nothing to 
do with axis or axle, as some suggest. 4- I^u. windas, a windlass ; 
O.Du. windaes, *a windlasse or an engine,’ Hexham ; where aes ( «=* Icel. 
dss. a beam) is quite distinct from O. Du. asse (mod. Du. as), an axis, 

WINDI1A8S (2), a circuit, circuitous way. (Hybrid ; E. and¥; 

— L.) Shak. has windlasses, Hamlet, ii. i. 65. * Bidding them fetch 

a windlasse a great way about ; ’ Golding, tr. of Csesar, fol. 306 (R.) 

‘ And fetched a windlasse round about ; * Golding, tr. of Ovid (see 
Wright’s note on Hamlet). ‘I now fetching a windlesse,^ Lyly» 
Euphues, ed. Arber, p. 270. Apparently compounded of wind (verb) 
and lace ; it must be remembered that the old sense of lace was a 
snare or bit of twisted string, so that the use of it in the sense of 
* bend ’ is not remarkable. Thus windlass '^roh.= wind-lace, a winding 
bend, circuitous track. [Wed^ood’s suggestion that windlass stands 
for an older form windels (with the usual A. S. suffix -els, for which 
see Riddle) would be satisfactory ; only, unfortunately, no trace of 
windels has as yet been detected ; the A. S. windel means ‘ a woven 
basket ;* Exod.ii. 3 ; see Windlass (1).] Sec Wind (i) and Dace. 

WINDOW, an opening for light and air. (Scand.) The orig. 
sense is ‘ wind- eye,* i. e. eye or hole for the wind to enter at, an opening 
for air and light. [The A. S. word was egpyrl («= eye-thrill), Joshua, 

ii. 15; also edgdura (— eye-door), according to Bosworth.] M.E, 
windage. Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 60a, windohe, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 50, note a ; windows, P. Plowman, B. iii. 48 ; Wyclif, Acts, 
XX. 9. — Icel. vindauga, a window ; lit. * wind-eye.’ — Icel. vindr, wind ; 
and auga, an eye, cognate with A. S. edge, an eye. + Dan. vindue,^ a 
window ; cf. vind, wind, and oie, an eye ; but Dan. vindue is directly 
from the O. Norse form. See Wind 0 ) and Eye. ^ Butler has 
windore, Hudibras, pt. i. c. a. 1 . 2 14, as if from wind and door ; but this 
is prob. nothing but a corruption. 

WINE, the fermented juice of the vine. (L.) M. E. win (with 
long 1), Chaucer, C. T. 637. — A. S. win, Grein, ii. 712. — Lat. uinuih, 
wine (whence also Goth, wein, G. wein, O. H. G. win, Du. wijn, Icel, 
vin, Swed. vin, Dan.wml. 4 “ Gk. dtvos, wine, allied to oXvt), ^e vine. 

— 4^WI, toTwine ; see Withy, p. * The Northern names, Goth. 
wein, Glwin, 8 cc. are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Jac. Grimm, 
Gramm, iii. 466) as borrowed; so also O. Irish /!«, wine, &c. Pott 
very i^ppropriately compares the Lith. apwynys, hop-tendril, pi. ap- 
wynei, Hops. The Skt. vSnis, a braid of hair, also belongs here. We 
caniiot s^e why the fruit of the twining plant should not itself have 
been called originally * twiner.’ The Lith. word offers the most striking 
analogy. The fact is, therefore, that the Indo-Germans [Aryans 

phad indeed a common root for the idea of winding, twining, and 



WING. WISH; 718 

hence derived the names of vaiious twining plants, but that it is only ^ in Pick is a good one, viz. that it meant * wet season,* and is a nasal- 
among the Graeco^ltalians that we find a common name for the grape iscd fonn allied to E. wet, from ^ WAD, to well (as water does), 
and its juice ; * Curtins, i. 487 ; which see. Der. wine-bibber. Matt. xi. This is made more probable by the fact that we actually find nasal- 
19; see Bdb. ised forms of this root in Lat. unda, a wave, Lithuan. wandS, water, 

wlN 0 , the limb by which a bird flies, any side-piece, flank. Skt. und, to wet, moisten ; whilst, on the other hand, we find £. water 
(Scand.) M. E. winge (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 1966; the pi. with a similar suffix, but without the nasal sound. See Wet, Water, 
appears as kwingen, AncrenRiwle, p. 130, last line, Layamon, 29203 ; Der. winter, verb, to pass the winter ; wintr-y (for winterly ) ; winter* 
we also find wenge, whenge, (dat. case) P. Plowman, B. xii. 263; ly, C>mb, iti.4. 13; winterrqvarters, 

* wenge of a fowle, Ala,* Prompt. Parv. ; pi. wenges, Ormulum, 8024. WIPB, verb, to clesmse by rubbing, to rub. (E.) M. E. wipen. 

It is quite certain that the form wenge is Scand. ; and, as there does Chaucer, C. T. 133. — A- S. wipian, to wipe ; AJlfric’s Homilies, i. 426, 
not seem to be any authority for an alleged A. S. winge, it is simplest 1 . 30 ; * Teigo, ic wipige,* .^Ifric’s Gram. ed. Zupitza, p. 172, 1 . 8. 
to suppose winge to be also a Scand. form. [The A. S. wore! for This is a weak verb, meaning to rub over with a wisp, or to use a 
‘wing' is/tftS«r.] — Icel.v«ngr,awing; Dan.andSwed.vi/ige. p. The wisp of straw; fonped, with the usual casual suffiii; nan, from a sb. 
sense is * wagger * or * flapper; * from the fluttering movement of the wip*, a wisp of straw, ^hich does not occur in A. S. But it is pre- 
wing. The form is nasalised from the base WIG, as seen in Goth, served in Low G. wiep, a ^isp pf straw, or a rag tp wipe anything 
gefvignn(pt.t.gcr«/ag,pp.gafvigniis), to shake up, whence also with; Bremen Worterbuch, v. 269; and the common E. whp is 

to wag, shake. See Wag. Der. wing, verb, to fly, Cymb. in. 3. nothing but tui exteacM form qf the same. Sec Wiap. Der. wipe, 
28 ; w ing *ed, Chaucer, C. T. 1387 ; wing-less. And see widgeon, sb., sometimes in the sense of sarcasm or taunt, Shr^k. Lucrece, 537 ; 

WIIinK, to move the eyelids quickly. (E.) 1. M. E. winken, pt. t. 

winked, P. Plowman, B. iv. i54.-*A.S.f&f/ici^/i, to wink. ‘ Conmveo, WIBB, a thread qf metal. (E.) M.E. wir, wyr (with long 1) ; 
IC wincige}* Wright’s Voc. i. 34, col. i. 2. But winken also occurs dat. wyre, P. Plowman, B. ii. ii. — A. S. wir, a wire, Grein, ii. 717. + 
as a strong verb, pt. t. wank, Ancient Met. Talcs, cd. Hartshome, p. Icel. virr, wire; hence Swed. vire, to wind, twist. iCf. O.H.G. wiara, 
79 (Stratmann); also wonk, Lancelot of the Laik, ed. Skeat,l. 1058; M.H. G. wiere, an ornament pf refined gold.—Teut. type WlRA, 
and we may certainly conclude that there was also a strong verb, wire, a thread of metal, properly a * twisted * thread or an ornament 
viz. A. S. wincan *, with pt. t. wane *, pp. wuncen * ; so that the true of twisted metal-wire ; cf. Icel. viravirki, filagree-work, lit. ‘ wire- 
base is npt WINK, but WANK. This is verified by A. S. wancol, work;' Lat. uirice, armlets of metal; Lithuan. u/c/cf, irpn-wire. The 
wavering, and E. wench, q. v. ; as well as by the cognate forms, -f- Russ, vir*, a whirlrpool, is related ; from the same notion pf twisting. 
O. Du. tcmciten (Hexham) ; also ice/iclr«/i, * to winke, or to give a signe Formed with suffix -ra from^^WI, to twist, twine; see Withy, 
or token with the eyes ; * id. Allied to O.Du. wanck, a moment, an Der. wire-draw, verb, to draw into wire ; wire-drauhing ; wire-work ; 
instant,’ id. (lit. the twinkling of an eye); wanckel, unsteady. ^ Icel. wir-y. And ferrule, 
vanka, to wink ; to rove. •+• Dan. vinke, to beckon ; cf. vanke, to rove, WIS ; for this fictitious verb, see Ywis. 

stroll. +Swed. vinka, to beckon, wink ; cf. vanka, to rove, vankelmodig, WISE tOt having knowledge, discreet, learned* (E.) M. E. wis 
fickle minded. -4- G. winken, to nod, make a sign ; M. H. G. winken, (with longi), wys, Chaucer, C. T. 68.-» A. S. wis, wise ; Grein, ii. 718, 
not only in the same sense as mod. winken, but also in the same sense Du. wijs, + Icel. vlss, 4 - Dan. viis, + Swed. vis, + G. weise, O. H.G. 
as mod. G. wanken, to totter, stagger, wince, &c. p. All from wlsi, 4 Goth, weh, in comp, unweis, unwise. fi. All from Tcut. 

Teut. base WANK, to go or move from side to side, hence to totter, type WlSA, wise ; Kick, iii. 306. The connectiqn with the word 
bend aside, also to nod, beckon; Kick, iii. 288. Further allied to wit, to know, cannot be doubted; the orig. sense must have been 
Lithuan. wengti, to shun, winge, a bend. WANK is a nasalised form * knowing,’ or ‘ full of knowledge.* But, if so, t has been dropped, 
of Teut. WAK, answering to Aryan WAG. to move aside, which is and wisaszwitsa ; the loss of ^ being accounted for by the length 
nothing but a variant of V WAK, to vacillate, go or move aside, of the vowel. At the same time, a formative s has been added to 
waver, &c. ; see Fick, 1 . 701. Cf. Skt. vaiich, to go, pass over ; the the root ; see Ywia. y. Precisely the same phenomena occur 
causal form means * to avoid,’ lit. to cause to go astray (Benfey). in the Lat. uisere, to go to see, standing for uids-ere *, from the same 
y. The orig. sense is simply tp move’ aside ; thence to totter, nod, root, and in its derivative uisitare, to visit. Thus the rpot is ^ WID, 
beckon, wink ; also to flinch or wince, &c. [There certainly seems to to know ; see Wit ; and see Visit. Dor. wise-ly ; wis-dom, A. S, 
be some ultimate connection with weak\ see Weak.] From the wisd6m, Grein, ii. 719 (where ddm^'!^, doom, i. p. judgment); wise- 
sense of ‘ tottering * we have that of wench, i. e. baby, which was the man (one word), As You Like It, i. 2. 93, &c.; wise-ness, Hamlet, v. 
orig. sense of that word. Der. wink, si)., Temp. ii. i. 283. Also i. 286. Also wise (2). (But hardly wiseacre, q. v.) 

{from the ssLme root) wench, wince, winch, winkle, peri-winkle {the fish), WISE (2), way, manner, guise. (E.) M.E. wise (dissyllabic). 
Also vac-ill-ate ; and cf. wag, wick-et, Chaucer, C. T. 1448. — A. S. wise, Grein, ii. 7 J^ 9 ‘ + **'(/*• + Icel. 

WlBKIiE, a kind of shell-fish. (E.) Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. ix. -vis, in the comp. v6ruvis, otherwise. 4 ^an. viis, 4 Swed. vis, 4 G. 
C. 32, uses winkles to denote shell-fish and also snails. — A.S. wincle, weise; O.H.G. wfso (whence, through French, E. guise), p. All 
according to Lye ; the compound pi. pinewinclan, periwinkles, occurs from Teut. type WISA, lit. * wiseness,’ i, e. skill, hence the way or 
as a gloss to torniculi in ^Elfric’s Colloquy; Wright’s Voc. i. 6. mode of doing a thing; from the oAywise, Sep Wise (i). Der. 
Named from the convoluted shell ; allied to Winch, q. v., and to like-wise, other-wise. Doublet, guise, 

WinR. Der. periwinkle (2), q.v. WISEACRE, a wise fellow (ironically), a fool. (Du.,-G.) In 

WINE’OW, to fan grain, so as to separate the chaff from it. (E.) Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — O.Du. wiji’segger, as if * a wise-sayer,* 
Winnow stands for window, if we may so write it ; nn being put for whence wijs-seggen (Hexham), a verb wrongly used as if equiv- 
nd (but without reference to the sb. window), M. E. windewen, Wy- alent to the more usual O. Du. waerseggen, * to sooth-say,* id., 
clif, Jer. xlix. 36, to translate Lat. uentilare ; sqme MSS. have wynewen, whence waersegger, ‘ a diviner, qr a soothsayer,’ id. (from O. Du. 
shewing that the d was being lost just at this time. — A. S. windwian, waer, true). But the O. Du. word is merely borrowed from G. weis- 
less correctly wyndwian, Ps. xliii. 7, ed. Spelman ; to translate Lat. sager, a sooth-sayer, as if it meant * a wise-sayer ; ’ cf. weissagen, to 
uentilare,** A, S. wind, wind ; with formative suffix See Wind, foretell, prophesy, soothsay. p. Oddly enough, not only is the 
pf. Goth, winthi'skauro, a winnowing fan ; diswinthjan, to disperse, E. form a strange travesty of the G. y/qrd, but the latter has itself 
grind to powder; from winths*, collateral form of ti/mds, wind. So suffered from the manipulation of popular etymology, and is a very 
also Icel. vinza, to winnow, from vindr, wind ; Lat. uentilare from corrupt fqrm, having or^nally nothing fp do with the verb to say, 
ventus ; see Ventilate. Der. winnow-er, winnow-ing-fan. nor even precisely containing the word wise ! This appears from the 

WIBSOME, pleasant, lovely. (E.) M. E. winsom, with the sense older forms ; the G. weissagen is the M. H. G. wizagon, afterwards 

* propitious,’ Northumb. Psalter, Ps. Ixxviii. 9 ; also ‘ pleasant,* id. corrupted to wizsagen or wl^sagen by confusion with sagen, to sav. 

Ps. Ixxx. 3. -■ A. S. wynsum, delightful, Grein, ii. 759; formed with And this M.H. G. verb was unoriginal, being formed from the so. 
suffix -sum (E. -some) from wyn, joy, id. ii. 75 7. Wyn is formed (by wlzago, a prophet, which was itself afterwards corrupted into weissager, 
vowel-change from u to y), from wun-, stem of pp. of winnan, to de- y. Now wiz-a-go is exactly parallel to A. S. wit-e-ga or^ wit-i-^, a 
sire, win ; see Win. Cf. G. wonne, joy (from winnen) ; Icel. unadr, prophet (Grein, ii. 726) ; both words are formed (with suffixes 
jpy, unalfsamr, winsome. denoting the agent) from the verb which appears as O.H.G. wizan, 

’^ WINTER, the cold season, fourth season of the year. (E.) A.S. witan (»Lat. uidere), to see; all from V WID, to know; see 
M.E. winter, orig. unchanged in the plural; * a tl\ousand winter* » Wit. 8. It follows that the s is for G. z, the equivalent of E. 
a thousand winters, i. e. years ; Chaucer, C. T. 7233. — A.S. wi/irer, a /; whilst the unmeaning suffix -acre is less objectionable than the 
winter, also a year ; pi. winter, or wintru, 4 winter, vetr ; corrupt G. suffix -sager. Moreover, the sense * wise-sayer * is merely 
O. Icel. vettr, vittr, assimilated form of vintr,-^DsiXL, and Swed. vinter, an erroneous popular interpretation ; the true sense is simply seer 
4G. winter, 0 . H. G. wintar, 4 Goth, wintrus, p. All from Teut. ( 

type WINTRU or WENTRU, winter, Fick, iii. 284; where -rtt is WT8H» to have a desire, be inclined. (E.) M. E. foissAfn, wtieAffi ; 
evidently a suffix (Aryan •ra). Origin doubtful, but the suggestion^P. Plowman, B. v. in.— A. S. wysean, to wish ; Grein^ ii, 766 ; less 
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correctly w/wflu. id. The long yis due to loss of n. which appears & WIT (i). to know. (E.) This verb is ill understood and has 
in most cognate forms. Hf* Du. wensehtn, 4. Icel. rnkja, with suffered much at the hands of grammarians and compilers of diction- 
the usual loss of initial v, and written for oBikja. + Dan. omkt, aries. Wit is the infin. mood ; to wit (as in * we do you to wit ’) is 
+ Swed. dni^ka, -f G. wumehtn ; O H. G. wunsean. p. All the gerund ; wot is the ist and 3 pers. of the present indicative, the 
these are verbs formed from the corresponding sb., which is really 3rd person being often corruptly written wottetk ; west (later form 
the more orig. word. But the mod. E. word has the vowel of the wottest) is the and j^rs. sing, of the same tense ; wiste, later wist, is 
verb, so that it was best to consider that first ; otherwise, the the pt. t. ; and wist is the pp. [The adv. ywis or Iwis, certainly, was 
mod. E. word would have been wuA. The A.S. sb. is wuse, a wish, often misunderstood, and the verb wis, to know, was evolved, which 
very rare, in iElfred, tr. of Beda, b. v. c. 19, cd. Smith, p. 638. 1 . 40, is wholly unsanctioned by grammar; see Ywis.] M. E. witen, infin.; 
where it is misprinted wiisc ; whence wysean, vb., by the usual change pres. t. wot, wost, wot, pi. witen ; pt. t. wiste, pp. wist ; see Chaucer, 
from u to y. Cognate words to the sb. are found in O. Du. wunsck C. T. 1 142, 1 158, 1 165, 8690, 9614, &c. [There was also M. E. witen, 
(Hexham); Icel. osk ; G. wunsch; O. H. G. wunse ; the Teut. type to see (with long 0 ; see Stratmann, who puts wot under this latter 
being WONSKA, a wish, Fick, iii. 307. All from V WANSK. to verb, as if I have seen ^ I know. It makes little difference, since A. S. 
wish (Fick, i. 769) ; whence also Skt. vahksh, to wish (Benfey). Fick witan, to know, and witan, to see, are closely connected ; I follow 
also cites Skt. vdncM, to wish, vduckhd, a wish ; he supposes the form the arrangement in Grein.] - A. S. witan, to know ; pres. t. ie wdt, 
WANSK to be a desiderative form (with the desiderative suffix -sk as kd wdst, he wdt, pi. witon ; subj. sing, wite, pi. witon, pt. t. wiste (some- 
in E. a sk) from ^ WAN, to desire, strive after, appearing in Skt. van, times wisse), 2 p. wisses, pi. wiston ; pp. wist ; Grein, ii. 722. Allied 
to ask, and in E. win ; see Win. Der. whh, sb., merely from the to A. S. witan, to see ; pt. t. wite, pi. witon ; id. ii. 724. It is clear 
verb, and not the same as the more orig. M. E. wusch. Prompt. Parv. that ie wdt is really an old past tense (prob. of witan) used as a pre- 
P* 636 . which answers to A. S. wusc, as above. A 4 so wish er, well- sent ; causing the necessity of creating a new past tense wisse or wiste, 
wish-^r; well-wish ed, Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 27 ; wish-ful, i.e. longing, which is, however, of great antiquity. Similar anomalous verbs are 
3 Hen. VI, iii. 1. 14 ; wish Jul-ly, wish-Jvl-ness. And see wist-ful, found in E;, viz. can, may, shall, &c. The gerund is td witanne, whence 
WISP, a small bundle of straw or hay. (E.) M. E. wisp, wips ; mod. E. to wit. The form weet, in Spenser, F. Q. i. 3. 6, is nothing 
spelt wispe, wips, P. Plowman, B. v. 35 1 ; wysp, wesp, wips, id. A. v. 195 ; but a corruption of wit. + Du. weten, pt. t. wist, pp. geweten. 4* Icel. 
the Vernon MS. has *lwipet with a * wiped with a wisp. As in vita, pr. t. veil, pt. t. vissa, pp. wYalSr. 4- Dan. vide, pr. t. veed, pt. t. 
other cases where sp and ps are interchanged, the spelling with ps is the vidste, pp. vidst. + Swed. veto, pr. t. vet, pt. t. visste, pp. veten. <4- G. 
older ; cf. hasp, clasp, &c. The A. S. form would be wips *, but it does wissen, pr. t. weiss, pt. t. wnsste, pp. gewusst, + Goth, witan, pr. t, 
not occur; and the final s is formative, wips being closely connected wait, pt. t. wissa, pp. wits (?). | 3 . All from Teut. type WITAN, 

with the verb to wipe. We find also Low G. wiep, a wisp ; Norweg. to know, pr. t. WAIT,^ pt. t. WISSA ; Fick, iii. 304 ; the base 

vippa, a thing that skips about, a wisp to sprinkle or daub with, also being WIT, orig. * to see.* Further allied to Lithuan. weizdeti, to see, 
aswape, or machine for raising water ; Swed. dial, vipp, an ear of rye, Kuss. vidiete, to see, Lat. uidere, to see, Gk. Ibsilr, to see, dtha, I know 
also a little sheaf or bundle ; Goth, waips, also wipja, a crown, orig. («£. w/o^), Skt. vid, to perceive, know, orig. to see. — V WID, to see, 
a twisted wreath. p. Thus the Teut. base is certainly WIP, of perceive, know. Per. wit (2), q. v., wit-ness, q. v., t-wit (for at^it ) ; 
which the orig. sense was to jerk or ‘move briskly to and fro,* hence witt-ing-ly, knowingly, Haml. v. i. ii. Also, from the same root, 
to wipe or rub, and a wisp (or wips) is a rubber. The sense of the wise, guise ; vis-ion, vis-ihle. See. (see Vision) ; id-ea, id-ol, and the 
verb plainly appears in O. Du. wippen, * to shake, to wagge,* Low G. suffix -id in rhomho-id. See. ; ved-a. And see witch, wiseacre, witt-ol, 
wippen, to go up and down as on a see-saw, Dan. vippe, to see-saw, wizard. 

rock, bob, Swed. vippa, to wag, Jerk, G. wippen, to move up and WIT (2), understanding, knowledge, the power of combining ideas 
down, see-saw, rock, jerk. — WIP, to tremble, vibrate ; see whip with a happy or ludicrous effect. (E.) M.E. u/iV, Chaucer, C. T. 
(in which the h is unoriginal). It has probably been confused with 748. — A. S. wit, knowledge, Grein, ii. 722. — A.S. witan, to know; 

whisk, as in Dan. visk, a wisp, a rubber; but the two words are from see Wit (i). 4 " Icel. vit. 4- Dan. vid. + Swed. vett. 4 - G. witz ; 

different roots ; see Whisk. O. H.G. u/izzi. Per. witdess, wit-less-ly, wit-less-ness ; wit-l-ing, a pre- 

WIST, knew, or known ; see Wit (i). tender to wit, with double dimin. suffix -/-mg ; witt-ed, as in blunt- 

WISTFtJTi, eager, earnest, attentive, pensive. (E.) The word witted, 3 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 210 ; witt-y, A. S. witig or wittig, Grein, ii. 
appears to be quite modem, and it has almost supplanted the word 7 *^ J witt-i-ly, witt-i-ness. Also witt-i-c-ism, used by Dryden in his 
wishful, which was once common. It is a reasonable inference that pref. to the State of Innocence, with the remark that he asks ‘pardon 
it is nothing but a corruption of that word. The usual explanation, for a new word * (R.) ; evidently put for witty-ism, the c being intro- 
' that it is derived from wist, 1 knew, or from wist, known, is stark duced to avoid the hiatus, and being suggested by Galli-eism, See. 
nonsense, since * knew-ful ' or ‘ known-ful * gives no sense, nor do we WITCH, a woman regarded as having magical power. (E.) 
generally add -/«/ to past tenses or past participles. The most that Formerly used also of a man, Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 160, Antony, 
can be said is that wistful is clearly founded on wistly, attentively, i. 2. 40 ; but this is unusual. M. E. wicche, applied to a man, P. 
earnestly, used 4 times by Shakespeare, and apparently by no one Plowman, B. xviii. 69 ; also to a woman. Sir Percival, 1 . 826 (in the 
else. p. Now wistly cannot be fairly elucidated by wistfully, Thornton Romances). — A. S. wicca, masc, a wizard; wicce, fem. a 
since the latter word docs not occur till long afterwards; nor can we witch. ‘ Ariolus, wicca ;* Wright’s Voc. i. 60, col. 2. * Phytonessa, 
suppose that wistly has any connection with wist, since ‘knew-ly’ or wicce;' Wright’s Voc. i. 74, col. 2. The pi. wiccan, occurring in the 
‘ known-ly ' again gives no sense. It follows that wistly is itself a Laws of Edward and Guthrum, § 11, and Laws of Cnut, secular, § 4 
corrupt form. Y*. Two solutions are possible; (i) that tuisily (Thorpe, Anc. Laws, i. 172, 378), may refer to either gender, 
stands for wishtly, i. e. in a desired manner, which is not particularly p. Wicce is merely the fem. of wicca ; and wicca is a corruption of 
good sense, though supported by the fact that the quartos read wishtly A. S. witga, a common abbreviated form of wltiga or wUega, a 
for wistly in Rich. II, v. 4. 7 ; but, on the other hand, this sense does prophet, soothsayer, wizard ; the pi. wltgan is used in the sense of 
not suit in the other passages, viz. Venus and Adonis, 343, Lucrece, magicians, or sorcerers, and we even meet with dedful-witga, a deviLs 
* 356 * Pilgrim, 82; and (2) that wistly is put (with the usual prophet or wizard, shewing how completely the worse sense of the 
excrescent t alter «) for M. E. wisly (with short 1), certainly, verily, word prevailed; see Grein, ii. 727, i. 191. The corruption from 
exactly, whence the senses of ‘ attentively,* &c. may have arisen ; see witga to wicca is not difficult ; but we could not be sure of it were it 
Chaucer, C. T. 1865, 399* > Havelok, 274, Ormulum, 928. This not for the co^ate Icel. form, which is the real clue to the word. 
M.E. word is from Icel. viss, certain (distinct from viss, wise), which This is Icel. vitki, a wizard ; whence vitka, verb, to bewitch. Now 
is allied to vita, to know, and E. wit, to know. 6. My belief this Icel. vitki is plainly from vita, to know ; just as A. S. witga, 
is, then, that wistful stands for wishful, the change in form being due orig. a seer, is from witan, to see, allied to witan, to know. The 
to confusion with wistly, which was itself a corruption of M. £. wisly. same word occurs in O. H. G. wizago, a seer, explained under Wise- 
The Ais/ory of the word bears this out : we find wishful in 3 Hen. VI, acre. It follows that witch and wiseacre are mere variants from the 
iii. 1. 14 ;* 1 sat looking at the clock,* Idler, no. 67 (R.); same base; and that wizard is likewise from the same root. 

• We looked at the fruit very wishfully^ Cook, First Voyage, b. iii. c. y. There are two other circumstances that help to confirm the above 
7 ; * I was weary of this day, and begmi to think wishfully of being in etymology ; ’these are (i) that A.S. wicca does hot appear to be in 
motion,* Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides, p. 98 (Todd) ; ‘ I looked very early use ; and (2) that there is no cognate form in other lan- 
At them wishfully* Boswell, Life of Johnson, Sept, i, 1773. The guages, except mod. Fries, wikke, a witch (cited by the author of the 
earliest quotations for wistful appear to be these : * Lifting up one of Bremen Worterbuch, which was prob. borrowed, and the Low G, 
my sashes, I cast many a wistful melancholy glance towards the sea,* wikken, to predict (which is foimed from Fries, wikke), with its de- 
ISwift (in Todd); ‘Why, Grubbinol, dost thou so wistful seem? rived sb. a soothsayer. ^ In the Laws ot Guthrum and 

There's sorrow in thy look,* Gay, Pastorals, Friday, 1. i. It is re- Edward (cited above) we find mention of wiccan obUe wigleras, 
markable that wishly wistfully) occun in the Mirror for Magis- witches or diviners. The latter word, wiglere,is plainly connected 
trates, p. 863 (Todd). Hvt. wi^fiddy, 9 with A.S. wig, a temple (Grein), also spelt mh, and witih Goth. 
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twiAs, holy, from a Teut. base WIH (Fick, iii. 303). I do not see how 
we can possibly attribute wicca to the same root, as some propose to do. 
By way of further illustrating the change from witga to wicca, I may 
remark that Swed. vidga, to widen, is pronounced vikka in Norwegian 
(Aasen). Der. mUhrcraft, A. S. vnceccrccft, Levit. xx. 37, from wiee$, 
a witch, and erceft, craft, art. Also witch, verb, A.S. wiceian, Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws, ii. 274, sect. 39 ; hence witck^cr-y, a coined word, 
Browne, Britannia*s Pastor als, b. ii. s. i, 1 . 41a. Also he-witch, q. v. 

WITOH-BILM, WYCH-EIiM, a kind of elm. (E.) Spelt 
weech-elm. Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 475. There is also a witch-haseL 
M. E. wycfw, wiche ; * Wyche, tre, Ulmus ; * Prompt. Parv.— A.S. wice, 
occurring in a list of trees. ‘ Virecta, wice ; Cariscus, wicc ;* Wright’s 
Voc. i. 285, col, a. The sense is * drooping’ or • bending ;* and it is 
derived from A. S. wic-en, pp. of wican, to bend ; see Wicker. The 
t in the word is quite su^rfluous, and due to confusion with the 
word witch above. * Some varieties of the wych-tlm have the branches 
quite pendulous, like the weeping-willow, thus producing a most 
graceful effect ;* Our Woodlands, by W. S. Coleman. 

WITH, by, near, among. (E.) In.'S,, with, Chaucer, C.T. i.«- 
A.S. wi^, governing gen., dat, and acc. ; Grein, ii. 692. It often 
has the sense of ' against,* which is still preserved in to fight with = to 
6ght against, and in with-say, withstand, -f* Icel. vi6, against, by, at, 
with. + Dan. ved, by, at. + Swed. vid, near, at, by. fi. From 
Teut. type WITH, against ; Fick, iii. 304. Fick suggests a con- 
nection with Skt. vt, asunder, a common prefix. And see Withers. 

We must observe that with has to a great extent taken the place 
of A. S. and M. E. mid, with, which is now obsolete. Der. with-al, 
with it, with, Temp. iii. i. 93, M. E. withalle, Chaucer, C.T. 14130, 
compounded of with, prep., and alle, dat. case of al, all, and used in 
place of A. S. mid calle, with all, wholly, Grein, i. 238, 1 . 1 a. Also 
withsn, M.E. withsnne, Wyclif, Matt. ii. 16, A.S. wi^innan, on the 
inside, Matt, xxiii. 26 ; without, M. E. with-utcn, with-outcn, Chaucer, 
C. T. 463, A. S. wifSHtan, on the outside of. Matt, xxiii. 25 ; and note 
that A. S. innan and utan are properly adverbial formations, extended 
from in and ut respectively. And see with-draw, with-hold, withsay, 
withstand ; also with^ers, 

WITHDRAW, to draw back or away, to recall. (E.) M. E. 
withdrawen, to draw back, take away, Ancren Kiwle, p. 230, last line. 
Not found in A.S. From With and Draw; where with has the 
old sense of * towards,* hence towards oneself, and away from another. 
Der. with-draw-al, with-drawment, late and coined words. Also 
withdrctwing-room, a retiring-room, esp. for ladies (see example in 
Todd’s Jolmson, and in Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, ch. ix.), now cor- 
rupted to drawing-room I 

WI THE, WITH, a flexible twig ; see Withy. 

WITHER, to fade. (E.) M. E. widren, not an old form. *Now 
grene as lefe, now widred and ago ; * Test, of Creseide, st. 34. This 
M. E. widren is nothing but a variant of M. E. wederen, to expose to 
the weather, so that widred *= wedered, exposed to weather. ‘ Wederyn, 
or leyn or hanipm yn the weder, Auro ; * Pro mpt . Parv. And the 
verb wederen is from M. E. weder, weather; see Weather. ^ It 
follows that wither is properly transitive, as in ‘ Age cannot wither 
her,* Ant(^, ii. 2. 240 ; but the intrans. use is much more common. 

WITHERS, the ridge between the shoulder-blades of a horse. 
(E.) In Hamlet, iii. 2. 253. So called because it is the part which 
'^e horse opposes to his load, or on which the stress of the collar 
comes in drawing. Cf. Cleveland withers, the barbs of an arrow- 
head, which oppose its being drawn backwards (Atkinson). The lit. 
sense is * things which resist ; * formed from M. E. wiSer, resistance. 
* WiiSer com to-jenes *« resistance (or an adverse wind) came against 
me; Layamon, 4678. Hence wifSerful, full of resistance, hostile, 
O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 51, 1 . 19 ; wi^eren, witSerien, to resist, id. ii. 123, 
last line ; and see Stratmann.«> A. S. wi^re, resistance ; Grein, ii. 698. 
•■A. S. wHSer, against, id. ii. 697; common in composition. An 
extended form of wi% against, also used in the sense of with ; see 
With. The A. S. wi^er is cognate with Du. weder, Icel. vi6r, Dan. 
and Swed. veder, G. wieder, Goth, withra, signifying against, or again ; 
Fick gives the Teut. type as WITHRA, extended from WITH. 
This very prefix is represented by guer- in Querdon, q. v. p. The 
above etymology is verified by the similar word found in G. widerrist, 
the withers of a horse, from wider, old spelling of wieder, against, 
and rist, which not only means wrist or instep, but also an elevated 
part, t he withers of a horse. 

WITHHOIiD, to hold back, keep back. (E.) M. S.. withholden, 
pp. withhold'e. Chaucer, C.T. 513; and see Ancren Riwle, p. 348, 1 . 
22. From With, in the sense of *back,* or ’towards* the agent, 
and Hold. Cf. witk-draw. 

WIT HIN, WITHOUT ; see under With. 

WITH8AY, to contradict. (E.) M. E. withseien, Chaucer, C. T. 
807; ufithsiggen, Ancren Riwle, p. 86, 1 . 7.»A.S. wiHt against; and 
etcgan, to say ; see With and Ray. 


» WITHSTAND, to stand against, resist. (E.^ M.E. withsiondm, 
Wyclif, Rom. ii, iq.-^A.S. widstandan, to resist, Grein, ii. 690. 

A. S. against ; and standan, to stand ; see With and Stand. 

WITH X, WITHE, a flexible twig, esp. of willow. (E.) Spelt 
withes or wiihs, pi., Judg. xvi. 7. M. E. wi6i, wt^e, &c. ; spelt 
u^the, witthe, wythth. Prompt. Parv. p. 531 : withthe, K. Alisaunder, 
4714; wiiSi, Ancren Riwle, p. 86, 1 . i.s.i-A.S. wH^ig, a willow, also 
a twig of a willow. * Salix, wibig ; * Wright*s Voc. i. 33. + O. Du. 
weede, ‘a hoppe,* Hexham; i.e. the hop-plant, from its twining. 
4* Icel. vidja, a withy ; vid, a with (shewing the different forms) ; 
vidir, a willow. 4* Dan. vidie, a willow, osier. 4- Swed. vide, a willow ; 
vidja, a willow* twig. 4* G. weide, a willow ; O. H. G. widd. 0. Fick 
gives two Teut. types, viz. WITHY A, a willow (including Icel vidir, 
G. weide) ; and WiTHI, a twig or tendril (including Icel. vid, 
M. H. G. wit, a withe) ; which are, of course, closely related. More- 
over, we find allied words in Lithuan. iil-wittis, the gray willow (used 
for basket-work), G^t. Iria, a willow, a wicker-shield ; also in Russ. 
vitsa, a withe, Lat. uitis, a vine. The application is to plants that 
twine or arc very flexible ; and all these words are from the V 
to twine, plait, as in Russ, vite, to twine, plait, Lat. ui-ere, whence 
also Lat. ui-men, a twig, ui-tis, a vine, ui-num, wine (orig. grape). 
From the same root we have vetch, wire, ferrule (for virole), wine, 
vine ; also wi-nd (2), wi-nch, wicker, wy-ch-elm, wi nkle. &c. 

WITNESS, testimony ; also, one who testifies. (E.) Properly 
an abstract sb., like all other sbs. in -ness, M. E. witnesse, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 68, 1 . 3.— A. S. witnes, testimony, Luke, ix. 5; also ge-witnes, 
Mark, 1. 44. [The use of the word in the sense of 'witnesser* is 
unoriginal, and prob. not early; it occurs in Wyclif. Matt. xxvi. 60.] 
-•A.S. wit-an, to know; with suffix -nes; see Wit(i); thus the 
orig. sense is ‘ knowledge * or ‘ consciousness.* Cf. M. E. witnen, to 
testify, Ancren Riwle, p. 30; Icel. vitna, Dan. vidne, to testify. 
Der. witness, vb., M.E. witnessen, P. Plowman, B. prol. 191. 

WITTOD, a cuckold. (E.) In Merry W’ives, ii. i. 3. Not an old 
word in this sense. It occurs also in Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act v. 
sc. 1 (Mosca) ; and in Beaum. and Fletcher, Knight of Malta, iii. 2 
(Gomera). * Jannin, a wittall, one that knows and bears with, or 
winks at, his wife’s dishonesty;* Cotgrave. This explanation of 
Cotgrave*s seems to resolve the word at once into wit-all, one who 
knows all, but this would hardly be grammatical ; it should rather 
be wot-all. It is commonly explained as ec^uivalent to M.E. xvitele, 
knowing, a very rare word, occurring once m Layamon, 18547. And 
this again is supposed to be from the A. S. witol, adj., wise, sapient ; 
formed with suffix -0/ (as in sprec-ol, talkative), from wit-an, to Know. 
In this case, the word would mean wise or knowing ; or, ironically, 
a simpleton, a gull. 6. But all this is very suspicious ; the A. S. 
witol is unauthorised, and only known to Somner, who may have in- 
vented it ; it is surprising that we have no trace of the word for nearly 
4 centuries, from about 1 200 to 1600. On this account, Wedgwood’s 
suggestion is worth notice ; viz. that a wittol is the bird commonly 
called in olden times a witwall. Florio explains Ital. godano by * the 
bird called a witwal or woodwall ; * ed. 1598. In a later edition, ac- 
cording to Wedgwood, this appears as: * Godano, a wittol or wood- 
wale ; ’ and Torriano has ‘ Wittal, becco contento,* i.e. a cuckold. 
The corruption from witwall to wittal is easy and natural. y. Wit- 
wall itself is the same word as wodewale, an old name for various 
birds, one of which may be supposed to answer to the Low Latin 
curruca. * Curruca est avis, vel ille qui, cum credat nutrire filios suos, 
nutrit alienos ; * Supp. to Ducange, by Diefenbach. On which Wedg- 
wood remarks : * the origin of this name [wittol] is undoubtedly from 
the fact that the bird known under the name of curruca is one of 
those in the nest of which the cuckoo drops its egg.* See further 
under Woodwale. Cf. gull, (i) a bird, (2) one who is deceived. 
WIVERN ; see Wyvem. 

WIZAlRD, WIQAJRD, one who practises magic, a magician., 
(F.,-»Teut.) M.StW^ard ; spelt wysard, wysar, Prompt. V&ry, It 
should rather have been wishard, and I suspect this form is really 
preserved in the proper names Wishart, Wisheari, Wisset (all in 
Bohn’s Lowndes* Bibliographer’s Manual). -• O. F. wischard*, not 
recorded, but necessarily the older spelling of O. F. ptischard, also 
guiscart, adj., prudent, sagacious, cunning (Burguy). [In like manner 
the O. F. guisarme, gisarme,'was at first spelt wisarme, as recorded by 
Roquefort.] Hence Quiscard as a surname or epithet. •• Icel. vizk-r, 
clever, knowings with F. suffix -ard, due to O.H.G. suffix -Aar/, 
which is merely G. hart ( « E. hard) in composition, as in numerous 
other words. The Icel. vizkr is a contracted form of vitskr, formed 
from vit-a, to know, with suffix sk- (»=E. -ish, A.S. -ise). Hence 
wiz-ar d is equivalent to witt4sh-ard. 

WIZEN, to shrivel or dry up. (E.) Added by Todd to Johnson. 
M. £. wisenen, to become shrivelled ; see quotation in Halliwell, s.y. 
wkened.^mA,S. wisnian, to become dry, John, xv. 6 (only in the 
9 Lindisfame and Rushworth MSS., both Northumbrian) ; ue word 
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appear# to be Northern. We find, however, A.S. for wUntdi, to A form is w*^fman, a woman, Grein, ii. 700. By assimilation, this form 
translate Lat. tmareuiU Wright's Gloss, ii. 30, col. i. -f Icel. vima, became wimman in the 10th century. In Judges, iv. 17, we have the 
to wither. fi. This is an intransitive verb, with formative -a-, dat sing, wi/mwi, but in the very next verse (and in verse a a) Jael is 
giving it the sense *to become;* so that the orig. sense was ‘to called sed wimman - the woman. [Similarly, the A.S. hldfnuxsst 
become dry ; ' see this suffix explained under Waken. The Icel. (loaf-mass) became lammas ; see Iiammaa.] By way of further 
vis-na is derived from vis-inn, wisened, withered, palsied, dried up, illustration, see Mark, if. 6, where the various MSS. have i^fman, 
which, by its form, is the pp. of an old lost strong verb visa * (pt. t. wifmon, wimman, p. The pi. of wifman was wifmen, which was 
vfis, pp. visinn) ; cf. risa, to rise (pt. t. reis, pp. risinn). The Icel. similarly reduced to wimmen, as in Gen. xx. 1 7, and this form has 
visinn is cognate with Dan. and Swed. visssn, withered ; cf. also Swed. held its ground, in the spoken language, to the present day ; which is 
vissna, to lade. y. Pick gives the Teut. type WISNA, dry. the strongest possible proof of the etymology. y. But the sing, 
shrivelled ; to which may also be referred O. H. G. wl^anSn, to dry form suffered further alteration; we still find wi/mon (later text wiw- 
(cited by Pick), G. verwesen (put for verwesnen), to putrify, corrupt, fnon) in Layamon,!. iH 6 g, wimman, Havelok.l. 1 168, wyfman, Ayenbite 
moulder. The last sense links these words with Icel. veisa, a stag- of Inwyt, p. 11, 1. 1 [as late as a. d. 1340 ; the pi. being both wyfmm, 
nant pool, cess-pool ; and (probably, as Pick suggests) with Lat. P* 10. last line but one. and wymmen, according to Morris! ; but we 
virus, Gk. t 6 s, Skt. visha, poison. The Skt. visha, poison, water, may also find wummon, Ancr^in Riwie, p. 12, 1 . ii, yfumman. Rich. Cuer de 
be derived from Skt. vish, to sprinkle ; but this verb is unauthoriseo. Lion, 3863 ; vtomman, Rob. of Glouc. p. 9, last line, P. Plowman. B. 
The form of the root certainly seems to be WIS, whatever may be i* M* 8; so also in Chaucer, C. T. Group D. 66 [ 1 . 5648], where 
the sense. ^ Wedgwood connects Icel. visinn with Goth, whans, 5 MSS. have womman, but one has woman ; after which the spelling 
pp. of wisan, to be, remain, dwell ; but the Icel. word for ‘ been * is woman is common. Thps the successive spellings are wi/man, wifmon, 
verit ; again, the O.H.G. w'esanm, to dry, seems distinct from O.H.G. wimman, wimmon, wumman or wummon, womman ; and lastly woman, 
wesan, to be ; see Was. This would refer wizen to ^ WAS, to as at present. In some dialects, the pronunciation wumman [glossie 
dwell. It is remarkable that we find Skt. vasu, dry ; and usAiia, that wum un] is still heard. 8. The successive corruptions are probably 
which has dwelt, stale, pp. of vas, to dwell ; but this will not explain merely due to the loss of the sense of the word ; when once wl/man 
the Scand. forms. bad become wimman, there was nothing to keep the pronunciation 

WO, won, grief, misery. (E.) M. E. wo, Chaucer, C. T. 353, stable. Some have thought that popular fancy eonnected the word 
1458. A.S. wd, wo, used as interj. and adv., sometimes with *dat. with womk, as if the word were womb-man; but the change of vowel 
case, Grein, ii. 635 ; wed, wo, sb., id. 668. 4. Du. wee, inteij. and was due to the preceding w, just as in A. S. widu, later form wudu, 
sb. 4 - Icel. vei, interj., used with dat. case. + Dan. vee, inteij. and sb. a wood ; see Wood. For further discussion, see Wife and Man. 
4. Swed. ve, interj. 4. G. weh, interj. and sb. 4- Goth, wai, inteij. IT Note also the word leman, which was successively le 6 / man, 
P. The Teut. type is WAI, wo 1 orig. an inteijection. Further allied lemman, leman ; here yto have a similar assimilation pf fm to mm, 
to Lat. t/ae, wo! Pick, iii. 279. The A.S. sb. is derived from imd a considerable change in sense; seeXiOman. "Dot, woman- 
the interjection. Der. woful, M. E. woful, Chaucer, C.T. 2058 ; wo- kaod, M, E. womanhede, wommanhede, Chaucer, C. T. X 75 ®t the cor- 
ful-ly, -ness. Also wo-begone, spelt woe-begon, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 7. responding A. S. word being wi/hdd, Gen. i. 27; woman-i^h, K.. John^ 
20, i.e. surrounded with wo, from M. E. wo began, Chaucer, C.T. i* 4* 36; woman-ishrly, -ness; woman-kind, Tam. Shrew, iv. 2. 14; 
5338, where began is the pp. of M. E. began, to go about, surround, women-kind, Pericles, iv. 6. 159 ; woman-like, woman-ly, M. E. wum- 
equivalent to A. S. began, compounded of 6e, prep. (E. by) and gdn, motdick, Ancren Riwie, p. 274, 1 . o ; womandi-ness, 
to go; see further in Stratmann, s.v, fcigdw.p. 61. K\sq wo worth, wo WOMB, the belly, the place of conception. (E.) Lowl. Sc. warn#, 
be to ; for which phrase see Worth (1). Also wai-l, q.v. the belly ; Bums, Scotch Drink, st. 5. M. E. wpmbe, Wyclif, Matt. 

WOAD, a plant used as a blue dye-stuff. (E.) M. E. wod (with long xv. 1 7 ; wambe, Pricke of Conscience, 4161. ^ A. S. v^arnh, womb, the 
o), Chaucer, A£las Prima, 1 . 17, pr. in Appendix to tr. of Boethius, belly, Grein, ii. 637. * Venter, wamb ; * Wright’s Voc. i. 71, col. 1.4- 
ed. Morris, p. 180.— A.S. wad, waad, ‘Sandix, wad; Fucus, waad;* I^u* warn, the belly of a fish.4-Icel. the belly, esp. of a beast. + 
Wright’s Voc. i. 32, col. i. The O. F. name is spelt waisde in a Dan. vom. +Swed.v(im6, vdmm.+ G. wamme, O.H.G. wam/>a. 
Vocab. of the 13th century; id. 139, col. 2. 4 - Du. weede. 4* Dan. + Qoth. wam6a. p. The Teut. type is WAMBA, the belly, paunch; 
vaid, veid, 4 - Swed. veide. 4- G. waid, weid, M. H. G. weit, weid (E. Pick, iii. 290. Root unknown. ^ Quite distinct from Lat. uenter, 
Miiller); whence O.F. waide, waisde, gaide, mod. F.gw^de. Root WOMBAT, a marsupial mammal, found in Australia. (Austra- 
unknown; allied to Lat. wiVww, woad. ^ Distinct from wtfW( a), lian.) In Webster. A corruption of the native Australian name 
WOXiD, a down, plain open country. (E.) Spelt old in Shak. K. wombback or wombach, * The wombat, or, as it is called by the na- 
Lear, iii. 4. 125; wolde, woulde in Minsheu, ed. 1627. M.E. wo/d, tives of Port Jackson, the womback;' Collins, New South Wales 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 938 ; the dat. case is spelt waide in (1802), quoted in the Penny Cyclopcedia. ‘The mountain natives 
one text of Layamon, 20842, but wolde in the other ; it is thus seen piU it wombach ; ’ letter from Governor Hunter, dated Sydney, 1798 ; 
to be the same word as M. E. wald, a wood, which was, however, in Bewick’s Quadrupeds. 

more commonly used in the sense of w'aste ground, wide open WOIST, tp dwell, rem9.iQ. (E.) In Milton, P. L. vii. 457. Prac- 
country (as in Norse) ; in Layamon, 2 1339, where o”® has wald, tlcally obsolete, though occurring in Sir Walter Scott, Lady of the 
the other ho&feld, field, in the sense of open countiy. — A.S. weald. Lake, iv. 13: M. E. wonen, Chaucer, C. T. 7745 * ■■ A. S. wunian, to 
wM, a wood, forest, Grein, ii. 669. 4* O. Sax. and O. Fries, wald, a dwell. + Icel. una, to dwell ; see further under Wont, 
wood. 4- G. wald, O. H. Cx. wait. + Icel. vbllr, gen. vallar {^valdar), WONBBB, a strange thing, a prodigy, portent, admiration. (E.) 
a field, plain. P. All from Teut. type WALDU or WALDA, a M. E. wonder ; pi. wondris, Wyclif, Mark, xiii. 22. A. S. wundor, a 
wood ; Fi6k, iii. 299. The connection, in form, with A. S. geweald, portent, Grein, li. 751. + Du. wonder. 4- Icel. undr (for i;wm/r). 4 -Dan. 
Icel. void, dominion, is so obvious that it is difficult to assign any and Swed. under,^G. wunder, 0 , H. O.wuntar. p. The Teut. type 
other origin than Teut. WALD, to rule, possess, for which see is WOND-RA or WUND-RA, a wonderful thing; Fick, iii, 306. The 
Wield. The orig. sense mny have been ‘hunting-ground,* con- orig. sense is ‘awe,* lit. that from which one turns aside, or ‘that 
sidered as the possession of a tribe. Doublet, weald, q. v. which is turned from,* from Teut. base WAND, tp wind, turn ; see 

WoIjF, a rapacious beast of prey. (E.) M. E. wolf; pi. wolues Wind (2), and cf. A. S. wunden, pp. of windan, to wind. The con- 
wolves), Wyclif, Matt. x. i6.»i A.S. wulf, pi. wulfas, Grein, ii. 750. pection between wind and wonder, not very apparent at first sight, is 
4- Du. and G. wolf ulfr (for t/«//r).4-Dan, »/v.-f-Swed. ulf,-^ explained by A. S. y. Thus, frpn\ A. S. windan, to wind, we not 
Goth.«/u//«. p. All from Teut. type WOLF A, a wolf ; Fi'ck, iii. 307. only have wendan, to turn (see Wend), but also the verb wandian. 
Further allied to Lith. wilkas, Russ. volk\ Gk. A.» 5 «os, Lat. lupus, Skt. lit. to turn aside from, but usually to turn from through a feeling of 
vrika, a wolf; the common European form being WALK A (Fick, i. fear or awe, to respect, to revere. * pu ne wandast for ninum men* 
773), answering to Aryan (id. i. 313). The form WALK A « thou respectest, or dreadest, no man ; Matt. xxii. 16 ; Luke,xx. ai. 

was variously altered to wldka, wlapa, walpa, producing Gk. \{)kos, Lat. Grein explains wandian by * prse metu sive alicujus reverentid omit- 
lupus, A.S. wulf , &c, y. The sense is ‘ tearer,’ or • render,* from his tere, cunctari;* ii. 638. Hence M.E. wonden, to conceal through 
ravenous nature. — -^WARK, to tear; whence Skt. vra^ch, to tear, fear, to falter, &u. ; Will. ofPaleme, 4071 ; Gower, C. A. i. 332,!. 75 
Gk. ftfyyvvfit, I break, Lithuan. wilkti, to pull,&c. ^ The suggested Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1 . 1185. The suffix answers to 
connection with Lat. uulpes, a fox, is not generally accepted. Der. Aryan -ra, Der. wnnder, verb. A, S. wuttdrian, Grein, ii, 753 ; 
wolf-ish, wolf-isk-ly ; wolf-dog. Also wolv-er-ene, or wolv-er-ine, a wonder-ful, M. E, wonderfol, Layamon, 1 . 280, later text, used in place 
coined word, a name gjven to an American animal resembling the of A. S. wunderlie, lit. wonder-like, Grein, ii. 753 : wonder-ftddy, -ness, 
glutton, a name sometimes incorrectly ffiven to the wolverene also. Also wondr-ous, q. v. 

WOMAN, a grown female. (£.) That woman is a corruption of WONDBOUS, Wonderful. (E.) Spelt wonderouse in Palsgrave, 
A. S. wifman, lit. wife-man, is certain ; and it must be remembered and prob. not found much earlier ; it is a corrupt form (like righteous 
that the A. S. man (like Lat. homo) is of both genders, masc. and fern, for rightwise), and took the place of the older word wonders, properly 
To shew this, it is best to trace the word downwards. The A. an adv., but also used as an adj. ‘Ye be saonders men*«ye are 

•1 
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wondrous men ; Skelton, Magnidcence, 90. * Where suche a solempne & Withy. Ber. toood-hine or wood’-hyndt s^lt wx^yud^ in Palsgrave, 
yerely mvracle is wrought so wondersly in the face of the worlde ; ’ utodthyndi in Chaucer, C. T. Six-text, 1508 (1510 in Tyrwhitt), A. S. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 134 (R.) Earlier as an adv., as ' wonders umdebinde, used to translate hedera nigra in Wright *sVoc. i. 32, col. i ; 
dere,* i. e. wonderfully dear. Test, of Love, b. ii ; pr. in Chaucer's so called because it binds or winds round trees ; cf. A. S. wuduwinde. 
Works, ed. 1651, fol. 297, col. a, 1 . 1. p. Wonders is formed by lit. wood-wind, used to tr. vivorna, id. i. 386, 1 . i. Also wood-coal i 
adding s (an adv. suffix, as in needs) to wonder used as an adv. or wood-coch, A. S. wndueoc, id. i; 280. 1 . 3 ; wood-crafty M. E. wodecrafty 
adj. ; Chaucer has * wonder diligent,' C.T. 455 ; Gower has * such a Chaucer, C. T. 1 10 ; wood-cut ; wood-dovcy M. E. wode-douucy Chaucer, 
wonder sight,’ C. A. i. 131 , 1 . 9. Wonder became an adj. through the C. T. 13700 ; wood-engraving ; wood-landy M. E. wodelondy Layamon, 
misuse of the A. S. wunderlic, adj., wonderful, as an adverb ; thus 1699 ; wooddark ; wood-many Cymb. iii. 6. 28, spelt wodman in Pals- 
Chaucer has ‘ wonderly deliver,* C. T. 84 ; so also ‘ so wonderly sore,* grave ; woodt-nymph ; wood-pecker y Palsgrave ; wood-pigeon ; wood-ruffy 
Tale of Gamelyn, 366 (late editions, wondrously). y. Hence the q. v. Also uood-ed ; wood-eny i. e. made of wood, K. Lear, ii. 3. 16 ; 
history of the word is clear ; the A. S. wunderlic, adj., became M. E. wood-yy l&|^nser, F. Q. i. 6. 18. 

wonderlyy adv., whence M.id,. wonder y adj. and adv., lengthened to WOOJj (3), mad, furious. (E.) InMids.Nt.Dr. ii. 1. 192. M. £. 
wondersy adv. and adj., and to wonderslyy adv. ; the double use of -/y, wod (with long o), Chaucer, C. T. 184. A. S. wddy mad, raging, 
both as an adjectival and adverbial suffix, being a lasting cause of Grein.ii. 730 ; whence wedan {»w6dian)y to be mad, 633.4- Icel. ddr, 
confusion. % The spurious poem called Chaucer's Dream has the raging, frantic. 4 Goth, wodsy mad. And cf. Du. woedey G. wuthy M. 
word wondrousy 1 . 1898, but it was not printed till a.d. 1597. Hence H. G. wuot, madness^ The Teut. type is WOD A, wood, frantic. 
tuondrousdyy %uondrous-ness. Doubtless allied, as Fick suggests (iii. 308), to Lat. uatesy a prophet, 

WONT, used or accustomed. (E.) Properly the pp. of wo«, to poet, one who is filled with divine frenzy ; hence the name Wodeny 
dwell, to be used to. When the fact that it was a pp. was forgotten, applied to the highest of the Scand. divinities. Root uncertain, 
it came to be used as a sb. ; and then, by way of distinction, a new Der. Wed-nes-dayy q. v. 

form wont-ed was evolved, to keep up the pp. use. Hence won-t-ed WOODRUFF, the name of a plant. (E.) Spelt woodrofe in 
won-ed-ed) has the suffix -ed twice over! [For woniy sb., and Palsgrave. M. E. wodruffe, Wright’s Gloss, i. 226, col. 2. — A. S. 
wont-edy see the end of the article.] * As they were woont [accus- wudero/ey id. 30, col. 2 ; also wudurofe. See Cockayne’s I.eechdoms, 
tomed] to dooe ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 1 195. * She neuer was to ii. 41 2, where it is shewn that it was not only applied to the AspenUa 
swiche gestes woned' *= she was never accustomed to such guests, odorata (as at present), but also to Asfodelus ramosus ; and it is also 
Chaucer, C. T. 8215. * Thou wert aye woned ech louer reprehend* called astula {hastula) regia in glosses. The former part of the word 
«thou wert ever wont to reprehend each lover, Chaucer, Troilus, i. is A.S. wuduy a wood; tne sense of ro/e is uncertain, but it is usual 
51 1. Woned is the pp. of M. E. woneny wonietiy to dwell, be accus- to connect it with Ruff (*)• q. v. Certainly, the A. S. rrfe may very 
tomed to; in Chaucer, C. T. 7745, it means simply * to dwell,' but well be from mfeny pp. of reofauy to break, cleave, as suggested under 
the sense * to be accustomed * was easily (in A. S. times) introduced that word. Supposed to be named from the ruff ox whorl of leaves 
from the related sb. wonsy a custom, Chaucer, C. T. 337. — A. S. round the stem. 

wuniany to dwell, remain, continue in, Grein, ii. 753; o\so gewuniany WOODWALF, the name of a bird. (E.) Also called witwall 
to dwell, to be accustomed to. ‘ Swi swd he gewunade* he was and even wittal ; see Wittol. Cotgrave explains F. oriol or oriot 
accustomed (lit. as he wont)y Mark, x. i ; cf.* whom we wont to fear,' as ' a heighaw or witwall* [The form witwall was not borrowed from 
I Hen. VI, i. 2. 14. A weak verb, allied to the sb. wunoy custom, use, G., but stands for widwall ; the old form of A. S. wudu being widu!] 
wont, commonly spelt gewunay Luke, i. 9, ii. 27. Allied to A.S. M.E.wo<ifwa/«, the same as (i.e. wood-hatch or wood-hack, 

wunn-en, pp. of winnauy to strive after ; see Win. Wont is * a thing a woodpecker). Prompt. Parv. ; Rom. of the Rose, 658 ; used to 
«/0M,*i.e. the custom or habit due to continual endeavour, p. Siini- translate O. F. orioly Wright’s Voc. i. 166 (13th century); Owl and 
larly, from the Teut. base WAN, to strive after, we have Icel. vnnr, Nightingale, 1659. found in A. S. 4 G. Du. weduwaely * a kind 
adj., accustomed, used (to a thing), vaniy a usage, whence vandi (for of a yellow bird ; ’ Hexham. 4G. wittewal, a yellow thrush, Fliigel; 
vanj>i)y a custom, habit, venjOy to accustom (pt. t. vandiy vandiy pp. vandr, M. H. G. witewaly an oriole (Stratmann). p. The former element 
vannin ) « E. wean ; see Wean. So also (in connection with M. H.G. is certainly A. S. widuy wudUy M. E. wodey a wood ; just as M. H. G. 
gewinnen) we find M. H. G. gewouy O. H. G. gi%vony adj., accustomed witewal is from M. H. G. witey a wood. Cf. M. E. wodehakcy above, 
to, M. H. G. gewony O. H. G. giwonay usage, M. H. G. gewonen, to l)e and E. wood-pecker. [Kilian's strange error in connecting it with 
used to, gewonlichy customary ; G.gewohneny to be used to, pp. ge- wood was due, probably, to the loss of the cognate word to wood in 
wohnty wont, wohneny to dwell. See Fick, iii. 287. Der. wonty sb., Dutch.] But the sense of the latter element has not been explained; 
Hamlet, i. 4. 6, put for M. E. woney sb., by confusion with wont above, it might mean ‘ stranger,’ from A. S. wealh. Cf. Walesy lit. ‘ the 
Also wont-edy used as a pt. t. by Surrey instead of wont ; * Of me, that strangers,* but now used as the name of a country. Doublet^ 
wonted to rejoice,* Complaint of the Absence of her Louer, 1 . 5, in wittnly q. v. 

Tottell’s Misc., ed Arber, p. 15 ; so also Palsgrave gives wont as a WOOF, the weft, the threads crossing the warp in woven cloth, 
verb, * 1 wonte or use ; it is no wysdome to wont a thing that is nat (E.) In Shak. I'roil. v. 2. 152. A corruption of M. E. oof, due to a 
honest;* and hence wonted as a pp. or adj., Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 113^ supposed connection (which happens to be right, but not in the way 
iii. 3. 369. which popular etymology would assign! with the vb. to weave and 

WOO, to sue, court, ask in order to marriage. (E.) Spelt wo in the sb. weft. * Oo/, threde for webbynge, Trama, stamen, subtegmen ;* 
Palsgrave; but Spenser retains the old spelling wowe, F.Q. vi. ii. 4. Prompts Parv. So also in Wyclif, Levit. xiii. 47, earlier version 
M. E. wojen. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 546 ; later wowen (by change of (cited in Way’s note).— A. S. dwef a woof. ‘Cladica, weff vel dwef-y * 

3 to w)y P. Plowman, B, iv. 74. — A.S. wdgiany to woo, occurring in Wright’s Voc. ii. 104 (8th century). Cladica is the dimin. of Low 
the comp. dw6giany to woo, iElfric's Homilies, 3rd Series, vii. 14 (E. Lat. cladoy a woven hurdle, and wefl is clearly a variant of weft ; so 
E. T. S.) Hence the sb. wdgercy a wooer ; * Procus, wdgere* Wright’s that there can be no doubt as to the sense of <iwef. Somewhat 
Voc. i. 50, col. 2. The lit. sense is simply to bend, incline ; hence to commoner is the parallel form dweb or dweby frequently contracted to 
incline another towards oneself. — A. S. wdk (stem w6g-, pL woge), bent, db ; and this word has precisely the same sense. * Subtimen, dweb * 
curved, crooked ; Grein, ii. 731. Cf. wdhy sb., a bending aside, turn- immediately follows * Stamen, wearp* i. e. the warp, in Wright’s Voc. 
ing aside, iniquity; wdMogenthovitA in a curve, bent; id. | 3 . The i. 282, 1 . 5; *Trama„yel subtemen, ^eby vel db;’ id. i. 59, col. 2; 
A. S. wdky bent, is cognate with Goth, wahsy bent, only occurring in * Linostema, linen we^y vel wyllen [woollen] db* id. i. 40, 1 . 8 ; 
un-waksy straight, blameless, Luke, i. 6. — V^AK, to go tortuously, where Mr, Wright adds the note : ‘ the yarn of a weaver's warp is, 
be crooked ; whence also Skt. vanky to go tortuously, be crooked, I believe, still called an abb* [For warp we should doubtless read 
vakray crooked, Lat. uacillarey to vacillate, uarusy crooked, &c. Fick, woof.'\ p. The words dwef and dweb or dweb are compounds, 
i. 205. See Vacillate, Varicose. Der. woo-er, M. £. wowere, both containing the prefix d or d, shortened form of o», preposition. 
P. Piowman, B. xi. 71, A. S. wdgerCy as above. Also wef and web are both sbs., meaning ‘ web,’ from we fan, to weave. 

WOOD (i), a collection of growing trees, timber. (E.) M. E. wodey Thus t^ word woofy put for 00/, is short for on-wefy i. e. on-weby the 
Chaucer, C. T. 1424, 1524.- A. S. wuduy Grein, ii. 745 ; but the orig. web that is laid on or thrown across the first set of threads or warp, 
form was widu; id. 692.4 Iceb^dr, a tree, wood.4 Gan. ved.4 ^wed. See On and Weave. ^ Most dictionaries * explain’ woof as 
ii«d. 4 ^* H. G. witCy O. H. G. witu, p. The Teut. type is WIDU, derived from weavCy but care not a jot about the 00, which they do 
wood, Fick, iii. 305. Cf. also Irish fiodh, a wood, a tree ;/a/a/s, not deign to notice. Yet they do not dream of deriving hoof fxoxa 
shrubs, underwood ; Gael./od^, timber, wood, a wilderness, /odAacA, heave, nor roof from reave. 

shrubs, W. gwfddy trees, gwyddeliy bushes, brakes. Perhaps the orig. WOOD, the short thick hair of sheep and other animals. (E.) M.E. 
sense was * twig,* or a mass of twigs, a bush ; 1 suspect a connection wolUy P. Plowman, B. vi. 13. - A. S. wull^ wul. * Lana, wul ; * Wright’^ 
with £. withy, Cf. M. H. G. weten, O, H, G, wetan, to bind, fasten to- Voc. i. 66, col. 1.4 Gu. wol. 4 ull (for vull), 4 Gan. uld (for ull 
gether. The O. H. G. wi-tu and £. wi-ihy may both, perhaps, be or vull), 4 Swed. ull. 4 G. wolUy O. H. G. wolla, 4 Goth, wulla, 
joffened to Wl» ta twine ; whence Lat. vi-men, ui*liSf &c. ; see^p, Th^Teat. type is WOLLA (Fick, iii, 298), which is certainly a^ 
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WOOLWARD. 


WORMWOOD. 


assimilated form for WOL-NA, with Aryan suffix -na, as shewn hy^virh + G. wirk, O.I|.C. werch, 

the cognate words, viz. Lithuan. wtVita, Russ, volna, Skt. wma, wool. I type WERKA, work, Fick, iii. 39a ; which from T^t. WARK 


The same assimilation appears in Lat. uillus, shaggy hair, uellus, 
a fleece. y. The Aiyan form is WAR-NA, lit. ‘ a covering,* 
hence a fleece ; cf. Skt. vn, to cover, whence urnd, wool. From the 
same ^WAR, to cover, we have also Gk. jfp-iov, wool, tfp-oy, wool ; 
and prob. o$A-or, in the sense of woolly, shaggy, thick, Homer, Odys. 
iv. 50, vi. 231, Iliad, xvi. 324, x. 154. Der. wooll-en, M.£. wolUn, 
P. Plowman, B. v. 215, A.S. wylUn (with the usual vowel-change 
from u toy), Wright’s Voc. i. 40, 1 . 7; wooll-y, Merch. Ven. i. 3. 84; 
iuool*mon^er, M. E. wolmongert, Rob. of Glouc. p. 539, 1 . ao ; wool- 
^k, M. E. wolpakt same page, 1 . 18 ; woolsack, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 14s, 
M. E. wollesak, Gower, C. A. i. 99, 1 . 6. Also wool-gathering (Halli- 
well), idly roving (said of the thoughts), as if gathering scattered 
wool on the downs. Also woolward, q. v. 

WOOIiWAILD, clothed in wool only. (E.) * I have no shirt, 

I go woolward for penance;* L. L. L. v. a. 717; on which Dr. 
Schmidt says : * WoJward, in wool only, without linen, a dress often 
enjoined as a penance by the church of Rome.' M. E. wolward, 
wolleward, P, Plowman, 6. xviii. 1; Pricke of Conscience, 3514; P. 
Plowman's Crede, 788. See four more examples in Nares, and his 
note upon the word, * To goo wulward and barfott ; ' Arnold's 
Chron. ed. 1811, p. 150. Palsgrave has, in his list of adverbs : ‘ Wol- 
warde, without any lynnen ncxte ones body, eans ehmy&e* I have 
elsewhere explained this as * with the wool next one's skin ; * I should 
rather have said * with the skin against the wool,' though the result 
is practically much the same. This is Stratmann's explanation ; he 
gives ; * wolwarde, cutis lanam uersus.* Cf. home-ward, heaven-ward. 
See Wool and Ward. ^ To the above explanation, viz. that 
wool-ward * against the wool, with reference to the skin, which agrees 
with all that has been said by Nares and others, 1 adhere. In an 
edition of books iii and iv of Beda's Eccl. History, by Mayor and 
Lumby, Cambridge, 1878, p. 347, is a long note on this phrase, with 
references to Bp. Fisher’s Works, ed. Mayor, pt. i. p. 181, 1 . 13; 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. iii. sect. 4. memb. i. subsect. 2, 
and 8ul)sect 3; Christ's Own Complaint, ed. P'urnivall (E. E.T.S.), 
1 . 503 ; Myrour of Our Lady (E. E.T. S.), p. Iii, where we read of St. 
Bridget that * she neuer vsed any lynen clothe though it weer in tyme 
of sykenes but only vpon hir hcd, and next hir skyn she weer euer 
rough and sharpe wolen cloth.' The note further corrects my explan- 
ation ‘ with the wool towards the skin,’ because this ‘ would only 
suit with a clothing made of the fleece as it came from the sheep’s 
back ; ’ and I have amended my explanation accordingly. It then 
goes on : * ward is wered, the pp. of A. S. werian, to wear, and wool- 
ward means “ wool-clad," just as in Beowulf, 606, sweglwered means 
**clad in brightness hcirwered and ealdawered may be cited as other 
examples of this pp. in composition. It has fared with woolward, 
when it became a solitary example of this compound, as it did with 
righiwise under similar circumstances. The love for uniform oitho- 
graphy made this latter word into righteous, and woolwered into 
woolward to conform to the shape of forward, &c. The use of go is 
the same as in to go bare, naked, cold,* &c. This is ingenious, but 
by no means proven, and I beg leave to reject it. The suffix -wered 
is extremely rare ; sweglwered and scirwered each occur only once, and 
only in poetry, and even Grein can only guess at the sense of them ; 
whilst ealdawered has nothing to do with the matter, as it means 
* worn out by old age,’ Ettmuller, p. 4. There is no such word as 
wullwered in A. S., nor is the spelling wolwered ever found in M. E. ; 
and it is a lon^r jump of many centuries from these doubtful compounds 
with -wered in A. S. poetry to the first appearance of wolwarde 
(always so spelt) in the 14 th century. I can only regret that my too 
loose explanation gave occasion for this curious theory, llie M. £. 
wsrtfdamod. £. worn; and 1 fail to see that wool-worn is an in- 
telligible compound. 

WORD, an oral utterance or written sign, expressing thought ; 
talk, message, promise. (E.) M. E. word, pi. wordes, Chaucer, 
C.T. 315.«>A.S. word, ncut. sb., pi. word, Grein, ii. 732. + DU. 
Woord. 4 * Icel. orU (for vord). 4* l^an. and Swed. ord. 4- G. wort. 4* 
Goth, wawrd. p. The Tent, type is WORD A, Fick, iii. 307. 
Cognate with Lithuan. wardas, a name, Lat. uerbum (base uardh), a 
word, a verb; the Aryan type being WARDHA, Fick, i. 773.— 
WAR, to speak; whence Gk. cfp«r, to speak; so that the lit. 
sense is * a thing spoken.* Cf. Gk. ^-reip, a speaker, from the same 
root. Der. tvord, vb., to speak. Cymb. iv. 2. 240, M. E. worden, 
P. Plowman, B. iv, 46 ; word-less, Lucrece, 112; word-ing, word-y, 
M.E. woordi, Wyclif, Job, xvi. 21 (earlier version), word-i-ness. Also 
word-book, a dictionary, prob. imitated from Du. woordenboek, G. 
wlhrterbneh. And see rhetoric. Doublet, verb. 

WORK, a labour, effort, thing done or written. (E.) M.E. 
’Werk, Wyclif, Mark, xiv. 6; Chaucer, C.T. 481. - A. S. weore, wore. 


Aryan ^WARG, to work, id, i. 774. Hence also Gk. i-opy-a, 
1 have wrought, (“fp^T’.y***')# to do, work; Zend vareza, a 
working, varezdna, a making (cited by Fick) ; cf. Pers. warz, gain, 
profit, acquisition, habit, warzad, he studies or labours, warz-kdr, a 
ploughman (lit. work-doer), warz-gdw, an ox for ploughing (lit. work- 
cow), warzak, agriculture ; Rich. Diet. p. 1638. Der. work, verb, 
M. E. wercken, wirchen, Chaucer, C.T. 3761, pt. t. wroughte, id. 499, 
pp. wrought, id. 16800, from A.S. wyrean (with the usual vowel 
change from tfo or o to y), also wircan, werean, pt. t. worhte, pp. 
geworht, Grein, ii. 759. Also work-able (from the verb) ; and (from 
the sb.) work-day, M E. werkedei (trisyllabic), Ancren Riwle, p. ao, 
1 . 7, A.S. weorc-dag, Wright’s Voc. i. 37 ; work-house, A. S. weorc-hus 
(Lat. officina), Wright’s Voc. i. 58, col. i; work-man, O. Northumb. 
weremonn. Matt. x. 10 (Lindisfarne MS.) ; work-man-like ; work-man- 
skip, M. E. werkeman^ip, P. Plowman, x. a88 ; workshop. Also 
wright, q. v. And see en-erg-y, lit-urg-y, metall-urg-y, chir-urg-eon, 
s-^urg-eon, organ. 

WORIiD, the earth and its inhabitants, the system of things, 
present state of existence, a planet, society. (E.) M. E. werld. 
Genesis and Exodus, 1 . 4a, world, worlds, P. Plowman, B. prol. 19; 
also spelt wordle, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 7, 1 . 10; werd, Havelok, 
1290; Lancelot of the Laik, 3184. — A.S. weoruld, weorold, 

woruld, worold, world, Grein, ii. 684. + Du. wereld. 4* Icel. verbid 
gen. veraldar). -4 Dan. verden (for verld-en, where en is really the 
post-posed def. article). 4 “ Swed. verld. + G. welt, M. H. G. werlt, 
O.H. G. weralt, werold. p. The cognate forms shew clearly 
that the word is a composite one. It is composed of Icel. verr, 
O. H. G. wer, A. S. wer, Goth, wair, a man, cognate with Lat. uir, a 
man; and of Icel. bid, A.S. y Ido, an age, M.E. elde, old age; see 
Virile and Eld. Thus the right sense is ‘ age of man * or * course 
of man’s life,' whence it came to mean lifetime, course of life, ex- 
perience of life, usages of life, &c. ; its sense being largely extended. 
The sb. eld is a derivative from the adj. old, as shewn s.v. ; and 
is well exhibited also in the curious Dan. hedenold, the heathen age, 
heathen times, from heden, a heathen. y. Strictly, we have A. S. 
weoruld from wer and yldo ; Icel. verbid from verr and bid, O. H. G. 
weralt from wer and a sb. formed from alt, old ; but the corrupt form 
of the word in A. S. proves that the word is a very old one, formed 
in times previous to all record of any Teutonic speech. Der. 
world-ly, A.S. wcoruldlic, Grein, ii. 687; world-li-ness ; world-ly- 
mind-ed, world-ly-mind ed-ness ; world-l-ing, with double dimin. suffix. 
As You Like It, ii. 1. 48. 

WORM, a small creeping animal. (£.) Formerly applied to a 
snake of the largest size ; cf. blind-worm. M. E. worm ; pi. wormes, 
Chaucer, C.T. 10931. — A.S. wyrm, a worm, snake, dragon ; Grein, 
ih 763- 4 ’ worm. 4 * Icel. ormr (for vorm). 4* Dan. and Swed. 
orm (for vorm). 4 - G. wurm. 4 “ Goth, waurms, p. The Teut. 
type is WORMI, a worm, snake, Fick, iii. 307. The Gk. lA/«s, an 
intestinal worm, is prob. not related, see Curtius, ii. 1 73. But the 
relation of the Teut. words to Lat. uermis, a worm, cannot be 
doubted; and as we further find Skt. kiimi, a worm (whence £. 
crimson and carmine), Lithuan. kirtnis, a worm, O Irish cruim, a worm 
(cited by Curtius, cf. Irish eruimh, a maggot, W.prj/, a worm), Russ. 
cherve, a worm, we can hardly doubt that the Teut. WORMI has 
lost an initial h ( = Aryan h), and stands for H WORMI, and that an 
initial c has been lost in Lat. uermis (for cuermis), * All the forms 
may be explained from a primitive KARMI, by supposing that from 
this KWARMI was first developed, then, in Lat. and Teutonic, 
WARMI;’ Curtius, as above, hick (i. 523) gives KARMI as the 
orig. form whence the Skt., Lat., and Lithuan. forms are derived, 
but pronounces no opinion as to the Teut. words, as the loss of 
initial h is not proved ; still, as he includes Lat. uermis, we may feel 
little hesitation. Pie further compares Lat. curuus, curved, crooked, 
which takes us back toV^*^!^* move (esp. used of circular 
motion) ; see Curve and Circle. There is even a suspicion that 
the orig. form of the root was V SKAR, to move hither and thither, 
Fick, i. 810 ; which seems to be remarkably represented in English 
by the prov. E. squirm, to wriggle as an eel or snake ; cf. prov. £. 
squir, to whirl round (Halliwell), unless, indeed, we are rather to 
connect these with £. swarm, Der. worm, verb ; worm-y. Allied 
words are vetm-ine, verm-icular, verm-icelli ; also (probably) crimson, 
carm-ine. (But not wormwood.) 

WORMWOOD, a very bitter plant (E.) The suffix -vfood is 
corrupt, due to confusion with toood, in order to make it sound more 
intelligible. We find the spelling wormwod as early as the 15th 
century. * Hoc absinthium, wormwod',* Wright's Voc. i. 226, col. i. 
But only a little earlier (early 15th century), we find wermode, id. i. 
191, col. a.«iA.S. wermid', * Absinthium, wermod,* in a glossary of 

oi.'u. :: 1 . a ti.. ^ . : 


wre, Grein, ii. 677. 4- Du. werk, 4* led* verk. + Dan. vark. 4 Swed. ^ the 8th century ; Wright’s Voc. ii. 98, col. l 4 Du. v/ermoet, * wor^a* 
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wood ;* Hexham. + G. wirmnth, M. H. G. wermuott, O H. G. fc/fro^^p. Fick (iii. 396) gives the Teut. type of the adv. as WERSIS, and 
werimuota, vfermuota, p. It is thus evident that the word that of the adj. as WEKSISA ; he thinks the Goth, wairs is short 
is doubly corrupt, and has no more to do with worm than it has for wairsis, the full form being jpreserved only in the Goth. adj. 
with ttWM/ ; the G. forms shew clearly that the division of the A. S. wairsiza. Similarly, from the Goth. adj. minniza^ smaller, was 
word is wir^m6d, [It is quite distinct from A. S. wyrmwyri^ worm* formed the adv. minz or mim^ short for minnis or minis. In Gothic, 
wort, Sedum album or villosum; Cockayne’s A.S. Leechdoms, ii. 411.] ^‘iza is a common suffix in comparatives, as in hard-iza^ hard-er, from 
Mr. Cockayne, Leechdoms, i. 217, supposes A.S. wermdd to mean kord, hard; and it answers to mod.£.->er (Aryan -yarn, explained in 

♦ ware-moth.’ i. e. that which keeps off moths; this shews the right Schleicher, Compendium, p. 463. § 333). Hence, in the forms 
division of the word, but m6d bears no resemblance to the A. S. for WERS-IS, WEKS-ISA, when the comp, suffix is removed, and 
moth. 7. Of course, the only way to recover the etymology is to vowel-change is allowed for (cf. A. S. lengra, longer, from long, 
con<dder the A.S., Du., and G. forms all at once. Now A.S. mod, long), we are led to the Teut. base WARS, to twist, entangle, bring 

0. Du. moedt, G. mutht M. H. G. muot, muotu^ O. H. G. muat^ all into a confused state, whence Icel. vdrr, a pull (lit. twist) cn the oar 
me^the same thing, and answer to mod. E. mood, meaning formerly in a boat, orig. the turn of the paddle, and O.H.G. werran (G. 

* mind, courage, wrath.* The A. S. werian, O. Du. weren, wttnn^ wirren), to twist, entangle, confuse, O. H. G. werrs, confusion, broil, 

M. H. G. foeren, all alike mean to protect or defend ; cf. G. war; see War. 7. The same base WARS (assimilated to 

to check, control, defend. Thus the comp, wermdd unquestionably WARR) occurs perjiaps in Lat. uerrere^ pt. t. werW, pp. uersus, 
means ware^mood or ‘mind-preserver,’ and points back to some to whirl, toss about, drive, sweep along, sweep; cf. Lucretius, v. 
primitive belief as to the curative properties of the plant in mental 1336. See Fick, i. 776. 2. The superl. form presents no difficulty, 

affections. Any one who will examine the A. S. Leechdoms will see M.E. worst, werst, adv. ; worsts, werste, adj., Gower, C. A. i. 35, 1 . 17. 
that our ancestors had great trust in very nauseous remedies, and the —A. S. v^rst, adv., wyrsta, adj. (Grein) ; this is a contracted form of 
bitterness of the plant was doubtless a great recommendation, and wyrse^ta, which appears as wyrresta (by assimilation) in Matt. xii. 45. 
invested it with special virtue. 8. This orig. sense was no -f* O. Sax. itfirsis/fl, adj. + Icel. vm/, adv., wrs/r.adj.^- Dan. + 
doubt early lost, as we find no mention of the plant being used in the Swcd. viirst. ^ O. H. G. wirsist, wirsest, contracted form wirst. The 
way indicated. I may add that both parts of the word appear in Teut. type is WERSISTA. ^ It is now seen that the s is part of 
other compounds. Thus we have G. wehr-haft, able to defend, the base or root ; worse really does duty for wors-er, which was in 
wehr4os, defenceless (so also O. Du. weerlos)\ and, on the other actual use in the 16th century ; and w/ors-f is short for tt/ors-«s/. Der. 
hand, the latter element terminates G. weh-muih, sadness, de-muth, worn, verb, Milton, P. L. vi. 440, M. E. Ancren Riwle, p. 336, 

humility. See Wary and Mood. A curious confirmation of this A. S. wyrsio«, properly intrans., to growworse, A.S. Chron. an. 1085; 
etymology occurs in the A. S. name for hellebore, viz. wede herge, wors-en, verb, to make worse, Milton, Of Reformation in England, 

1. e. preservative against madness, Wright’s Voc. ii. 32, note a. b. i (R.) ; wors-en, to grow worse (Craven dialect). Also u/ors/, verb, 

WORRY, to harass, tease. (E.) The old sense was to seize by to defeat, Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2. 1 . 878 ; this answers to M. E. 

the throat, or strangle, as when a dog worries a rat or sheep. M. E. wursien, above (A. S. wyrsian), and is a form due to the usual ex- 
worowen, wirien ; spelt wirry, Rom. of the Rose, 6367 ; also wyrwyn crescent t after s (as in amongst, whilst, &c.) rather than formed 
or worowen, and explained by * strangulo, suffoco/ Prompt. Parv. ; from the superlative. 

worow, used of lions and wolves that worry men, Prickc of Conscience, WORSHIP, honour, respect, adoration. (E.) Short for worth- 
1229; p^.werewed, wirwed, Havelok, 1915, 1921. The theoretical ship', the th was not lost till the 14th century. Spelt worscki/, P. 
M.E. form is wur'^en^ (Stratmann), which passed, as usual, into Plowman, B. iii. 333 ; but (n«/or)>vA(^e),Ayenbite of Inwyt, 

wurwen, worwen, or wirwen, and other varieties ; the w is always due p. 8, 1. 9 (a. n. 1 340). ■■ A. S. weor6scipe, wyrtSscipe, honour ; Grein, ii. 
(in such a position) to an older 3, and answers to A, S. g. The 083. Formed with suffix scipe (E. ship) from A. S. weor^S, wurlS, 
various vowels point back to A. S.y, so that the A. S. form must have adj., worthy, honourable ; just as Lat. dignitas is from the adj. dig- 
been wyrs'an. — A. S. wyrgan, only found in the comp, dwyrgan, to nus. See Worth (1). Der. worship, verb, M. E. worthschipen, spelt 
harm, Grein, i. 49 (not a well-known word in this sense). + Du. wur^chipen in St. Katharine, 1 . 55 (so in the MS., but printed wi/rt 5 - 
worgen, to strangle ; whence worg, quinsy.+O. Fries, wergia, wirgia, schipen ) ; not found in A. S. Also wonhip-ful, spelt Vforpsipuol, Ayen- 
to strangle. + wurgen^ O. H. G. wurgan, to strangle, suffocate, bite of In^t, p. 80, 1 . 32 ; worship-ful-ly. 
choke; as in Wolfe wl'trgen die Schafe, wolves worry the sheep, WORST, adj. and verb ; see under Worse. 

FlUgel. p. These verbs are closely allied to the sb. which appears WORSTED, twisted yam spun out of long, combed wool. (E.) 
as A. S. wearg, wearh, werg, a wolf, an outlaw, Grein, ii. 675 ; the M. E. worsted, Chaucer, C. T. 264. So named from the town of 
vowel-change from ea to y being well exhibited in the derivative Worsted, now Wor stead, not far to the N. of Norwich, in Norfolk. 
wyrgen, a female wolf, occurring in the comp, grund-wyrgen, a female Probably not older than the time of Edward III, who invited over 
wolf dwelling in a cave, Grein, i. 531. Cognate words are Icel. vargr, Flemish weavers to improve our woollen manufactures. Chaucer is 
a wolf, an outlaw, an accursed person, M. H. G. ware, the same; perhaps the earliest author who mentions it. * Worsted: these first 
from the Teut. type WARGA, a wolf, accursed person; Fick, iii. took their name from Worsted, a village in this county;’ Fuller, 
393. 7. The root appears in the M. H. G. strong verb wergen. Worthies; Norfolk (R.) p. Worstead stands for Worihstead', this 

oniy occurring in the comp, ir-wergen ( = er-wergen), to choke, we know from Charter no. 785 in Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, iv. 
throttle, strangle, pt. t. irwarg. Thus the Teut. base is WARG, to in, where the name appears as WrtSestede, and w -* wu, as in other 
choke ; whence WARGA, a strangler, a wolf, an outlaw, an accursed instances. The A. S. wur^, weorlS, worth, value, was also used in the 
person ; also the secondary A. S. verb wyrgan, to choke, whence E. sense of ‘ estate ’ or * manor,’ and appears in place-names, such as 
worry. 8. It will now be seen that the much commoner A. S. Sawbridge-worth, Richmans-worth ; however, in the sense of ‘ estate,* 
wyrgan, wyrigan, to curse (Grein, ii. 763), is equally a derivative from the usual form is weor'^ig, and this may equally well suit the form 
A. S. wearg in the sense of ‘ accursed person ; * so also A. S. wergian, WrtSestede, the first # representing an earlier -ig. The A. S. stede*^. 
wergan, to curse (id. ii. 663), is a mere variant. The latter of these mod. E. stead, or place, lienee Worstead means * the place of an 
became M. E. warien, to curse, Chaucer, C. T. 4793. Hence pro- estate;* see Worth and Stead. 

bably the mod. use oi worry in the sense * to tease, vex ; * but whether WORT (i), a plant. (E.) Orig. the general E. name for plant ; 
this be so or not is immaterial to the etymology, since M. E. wirien, to plant being a Latin word. M. E. wort ; pi. wortes, Chaucer, C. T. 
worry, and warien, to curse, are thus seen to belong to the same base. 15a 27. —A. S. wyrt, a wort ; Grein, ii. 765. + 0 . Sax. wurt. 

•m ^ WARGH, to choke (Fick, i. 774) ; whence also Gk. / 3 poxw, a urt (for ywrt), also spelt jwr/, perhaps borrowed.+ Dan. urt, + Swcd, 
noose, slip-knot (for hanging), Lithuan. werszti, to strangle. And brt. 4 * G. wurz, 4 Goth, waurts. B. All from Teut. type WORTI, 
prob. the V WARGH is extended from ^ WAR, to turn, twist ; for a plant, herb, Fick, iii. 394. Closely allied to Wart and Root; 
which see* walk. And cf. Wrong, wrench, Wrangle. see further under Root (i). Der. mug-wort, and other plant- 

WORSE, comp. adj. and adv., more bad; WORST, superl. adj. names in which wort is suffixed ; also orchard (* wort-yard ) ; also 
and adv., most bad. (E.) 1. M. E. wurs, wors, wers, adv . ; worse, wort (a). Allied to radix, licorice, &c. 

worse, werse (properly dissyllabic), adj. * Now is my prison wersi WORT (3), an infusion of malt, new beer unfermented or while 
than before;’ Chaucer, C. T. 1226. [Hence perhaps the suggestion being fermented. (£.) VL.K.wort or worte, Chaucer, C. T. i6a8i, 
of the double comp, wors-er. Temp. iv. 37.] * Me is the wrs * « it is * Hoc idromellum, Anglice ; * Wright’s Voc. i. 257, col. 3. Not 
the worse for roe ; Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 34. We find also M. £. found in A. S. ; Somner gives a form wert, which is unauthorised, 
werre, worse, spelt also worre, Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 1588 ; and can hardly be right, being inconsistent with the M. E. spelling. It 
this is a Scand. form, due to assimilation. — A. S. wyrs, adv. ; wyrsa, does not seem to m an old word in this sense, and is prob. only a 
wirsa, adj. ; Grein, ii. 765.4O. Sax. wirs, adv. ; tt«>sn,adj.+ 0 . Fries, particular application of wort (i), meaning an infusion like that of 
vtirra, werra, adj. (for wirsa, wersa, by assimilation). 4* Icel. verr, adv. ; herbs when boiled. + O. Du. wort, * wort, or new l^ere before it be 
verri, adj. (for vers, verti). 4 Dan. veerre, adj. 4 Swed. vdrre, adj. 4 clarified ;’ Hexham ; cf. worte, ‘ a root or a wort,* id. 4 Low G. wdrt, 
iM.H. G. wirs, adv. ; wirser, adj, 4 Goth, wairs, adv. ; wainiza, adj .9 -f Icel. virtr. 4 Norweg. vyrt, vbrt, Aasen. 4 Swed, vort, 4 G. bier^ 
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WORTH. 


WREN. 


wuru, beer-wort ; cf. wurz, a wort, herb, whence wurztt seasoning, ^various reading for wraxlen (to wrestle), in P, Plowman, C. xvii. 8b. 


t 


s pice , wurzsuppe, spiced soup, 8 cc. See Wort (i). 

WORTH (i), equal in value to, deserving of; as sb., desert, 
price. (E.) M. E. nmriS, worp, tuorth, adj., worthy, honourable. Will, 
of Palerne, 2522, 2990 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 364, last line. Also wurp, 
worp, ill-spelt wortht in P. Plowman, B. iv. 1 70 ; but wurp in Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 373, 1 . 3. — A. S. weotfS^ wurtS, adj., honourable ; u^eorC, 
tvurS, value ; Grein, ii. 678. -f- Du. waard, adi. ; , waarde^ sb. + Icel. 
wrdr, adj. ; v§rb^ sb. -f- Dan. varj, adj. and sb. 4 * Swed. uStrd^ adj. ; 
vardi^ sb.4*G. wertk^ M. H. G. varU adj. and sb.+Goth. wairthst adj. 
and sb. p. All from Teut. t^pe WERTHA, as adj., valuable ; as 
sb., value; Fick, iii. 290. This word is probably to be divided as 
WER-THA, and is allied to A. S. worw, wares, orig. * valuables ; * 
from WAR, to guard, protect, keep (in store) ; see v^ate (i) and 
Wary. As to the suffix, cf. 6ir-/A from hear, tiUth from /i//, bro-th 
from brew, Der. worth^y, spelt wurrpi^ Ormulum, 2705, wurrpi^, id. 
4200, suggested by Icel. worthy (the A. S. weof^tg only 

occurring as a sb. meaning an estate or farm); hence worthily, 
worthi-ness ; worth-less, worth-less~ly, -ness. 

WORTH (2), to become, to be. (E.) No>k only in the phr. wo 
worth the day I m evil be to the day. M. E. worpen, to become ; formerly 
common. In P. Plovrman's Crede, a short poem of 855 (long) lines, 
it occurs 8 times ; a^ * schent mote I worpen ' « 1 must be blamed, 1 . 
9 ; * wo mote 50U worpen * = may evil be (or happen) to you ; and sCe 
P. Plowman, B. prol. 187, i. 186, ii. 43, iii. 33, v. 160, vi. 165, vii. 51. 
— A. S. weorlfian, to become, also spelt ttnir^an, wyrSan ; pt. t. weariS, 
> 1 . wurdon ; Grein, ii. 678. 4- Du. warden, pt. t. werd, pp. geworden. 4- 
cel. verba, pt. t. varb, pp. orbinn, to become, happen, come to pass.-f 
Dan. vorde. 4* Swed. varda. + G.werden, O. H. G. werdan. 4- Goth. 
wairthan, pt. t. worth, pp. waurthans. p. All from Teut. base 
WARTH, to become, turn to ; allied to Latver/ere, to turn, uerti, to 
turn to. « yWART, to turn; Fick, i. 774, iii. 294; see Verse. 
Der. wierd, q. V. 

WOT, I |cnow, or he knows ; see Wit (i). Der. «o/ (2). 
WOUtiD ; see Will (i). 

WOUHD, a hurt, injury, cut, bruise. (E.) M. E. wounde, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 101 2. M A. S. wund, Grein, ii. 750. 4 * Du. wond, or wonde. 4 - 
Icel. und (for vtmd). 4* Dan. vnnde. 4* G. wunde ; O. H. G. wunta, 
p. All from Teut. type WONDA, a wound ; Fick, iii. 288. We 6nd 
also the same form WONDA, wounded, appearing in G. wund, O. H. 
G. wunt, Goth, wunds, wounded. Formed from the pp. of the strong 
verb signifying ‘ to fight ‘ or * suffer, * represented in A. S. by winnan, 
to strive, fight, suffer, pp wunnen. So also Icel. und is from unninn, 
pp. of vinna ; and similarly in other Teut. languages. ■■ WAN, to 
strive, fight ; see Win. Cf. Lithuan. watts, a sore ; also Skt. van, oc- 
curring m the sense * to hurt, kill,’ as well as ‘ to ask, desire.* Der. 
wound, verb, A.S. wundian, Grein, ii. 751. 

WRACK, a kind of sea-weed ; shipwreck, ruin. (E.) Wrack, as 
a name for seA-weed, merely means * that which is cast ashore,’ like 
things from a wrecked ship. This is well shewn by mod. F. vareck, 
which has both senses, (i) sea-weed cast on shore, and (2) pieces of 
a wrecked ship cast on shore ; this F. word being merely borrowed 
from English, and pronounced as nearly like the original as F. pro- 
nunciation will admit. Cotgrave has F. varech, ‘ a sea-wrack or 
wreck, all that is cast ashore by chance or tempest.* Shak. has 
wrack, shipwreck, destruction, ruin, Merch. Yen. iii. i. no; Macb. i. 
3. 114, &c. M. E. wrak, a wreck, Chaucer, C. T. (Six-text edition). 
Group B, 1 . 513 ; where Tyrwhitt prints wrecke, 1. 493.3. Merely a 
peculiar sense bf A. S. ivrac, banishment, exile, misery, Grein, ii. 738. 
The sense is immediately due to the orig. verb, viz. A. S. wrecan (pt. t. 
wrac), to drive, expel, cast forth ; so that wrac is here to be taken in 
the sense of * that which is driven ashore.’ The A. S. wrecan also 
means to wreak, punish ; see Wreak. And see Wreck. + Du. 
wrak, sb., a wreck ; adj.> cracked, broken ; cf. wraken, to reject. 4- 
Icel. rek (for vrek), also reki, anything drifted or driven ashore; from 
reka (for vreka), to drive. Dan. vrag, wreck ; cf. vrage, to reject. 4 * 
Swed. vrak, wreck, refuse, trash. Doublets, wreck, rack (4). 
WRAITH, an apparition. (Scand.) * Wraith, an apparition in 
the likeness of a person, supposed to be seen soon before, or soon 
after death. The apparition called a wraith was supposed to be that 
of one’s guardian angel ; * Jamieson, He adds that the word is used 
by King James. Also spelt worth, as in Ayrshire (id.) -•Icel. vdrbr 
(gen. varbar'), a warden, guardian ; from varba, to guard, cognate 
with E. Ward, q.v. Cf. Icel. varba, vai^i, a beacon, a pile of 
stones to warn a wayfarer (whence the notion may have arisen that 
the wraith gives warning of death). Note also Norweg. varde, a 
beacon, pile of stones, and the carious word varrfyt;/tf[= ward-evil?], 
a guardian or attendant spirit, a fairy or sprite said to go before or 
follow a man, also considered as an omen or a boding spirit (Aasen); j 
which is precisely the description of a wraith. 


The sb. wranglyng is in P. Plowman, B. iv. 34. The frequentative 
of wring, to press, to strain; formed from A.S. wrung, pt. t. of 
wringan, to press. Thus the orig. sense was to keep on pressing, to 
urge ; hence to argue vehemently. Cf. Dan. vringle, to twist, en- 
tangle. See Wring. Der. wrangle, sb. ; wrangl-er, a disputant 
in the schools (at Cambridge), now applied to a first-class-man in the 
mathe matical tripos ; wrangl-ing. 

WRAP, to fold, infoid, cover by folding round. (E.) M. E. 
wrappen, Chaucer, C. T. 10950 ; Will, of Palerne, 745. We also find 
wlappen (with I for r), Wyclif, Luke, ii. 7, John, xx. 7, now spelt lap ; 
see Iiap (3). Cf. Prov. E. warp, to wrap up, Somer^tshire (Halli- 
well), also to weave. Not found in A. S. Cf. North Friesic wrappe, 
to press into, to stop up. The form of the word is such that it can 
be no other than a derivative from the sb. Warp, q.v. Perhaps the 
sense was due to the folding together of a fishing-net ; cf. Icel. varp, 
the cast of a net, varpa, a cast, also the net itself ; skdvarp, lit. * a 
shoe-warp,’ the binding of a shoe; Swed. dial, varpa, a fine her- 
ring-net (Rietz). Der. wrapp-er, sb. Doublet, lap (3). Cf. en- 
velop, de-ve^. 

WRATBC, anger, indignation. (E.) M.E. wrappe, wratthe, P. 
Plowman, B. iv. 34; wraththe, Wyclif, Eph. iv. 31. Properly dis- 
syllabic.— O. Northumbrian Mark, iii. 21 ; Luke,xxi. 

23 ; John, iii. 36 (both in the Lindisfame and Rushworth MSS.) 
The sb. does not occur in the A. S. texts, but the adj. wrdfS, wroth, 
from which it is formed, is common ; see Wroth. + Icel. r«< 5 i (for 
vreibi), wrath ; from reibr, adj., wroth, -f- Dan. and Swed. vrede ; from 
vred, adj. Der. wrath-ftd. King John, ii. 87 ; wrath-ful-ly, -ness. 
WREAK, to revenge, inflict (vengeance) on. (E.) M. E. wreken, 
Chaucer, C. T. 963 ; formerly a strong verb ; pt. t. wrak. Tale of 
Gamelyn, 1 . 303 ; pp. wraken, wroke, wreken, P. Plowman, A. ii. 169, 

B. ii. 194. — A.S. wrecan, to wreak, revenge, punish, orig. to drive, 
urge, impel. Grein, ii. 741 ; pt. t. wrote, pp. wrecen. 4 “ Du. wreken, to 
avenge. + Icel. reka (for vreka), pt. t. rak, pp. rekinn, to drive, thrust, 
repel, toss ; also, to wreak vengeance. 4 “ Swed. vrdka, to reject, refuse, 
throw (not a primary verb), G. rdchen, to avenge ; O.H.G. rechan, 
4 “ Goth, wrikan, to wreak anger on, to persecute. p. All from 
Teut. base WRAK, orig. to press, urge, drive; Fick, iii, 308. 
Further allied to Lithuan. wargti, to suffer affliction, wargas, afflic- 
tion; Russ, vrag*, an enemy, foe (persecutor) ; Lat uergere, to bend, 
turn, incline, urgere, to press, urge on, Gk. sipytiv, to repel, Skt vrij, 
to exclude, orig. to bend. All from WARG, to press, urge, repel; 
Fick, i. 773. Prob. identical with ^ WARG, to work ; the sense of 
* drive on ’ being common to both. See Work. Der. wrack, q.v.; 
wreck, o.y., wretch, q.v, 

WREATH, a garland. (E.) M. E. wrethe, Chaucer, C. T. 2147. 
—A.S. wrekiS, a twisted band, a bandage; gewriiSen mid wrde^e^ 
bound with a bandage, iElfrcd, tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. 
Sweet, cap. xvii. p. 122, 1 . 14. Formed (with vowel-change from d 
to <b) from A. S. wrdiS, pt. t. of wriiSah, to writhe, twist ; see 
Writhe. Der. wreathe, verb; 'together wreathed sure,’ Surrey, 
Paraph, of Ecclesiastes, c. iv. 1 . 34. 

WRECK, destruction, ruin, remains of what is wrecked. (E.) 
Formerly wrack, as in Shak. Temp. i. 2. 26. M. E. wrak, Chaucer, 

C. T. 4933 (Group B, 1 . 513), where Tyrwhitt prints wrecilrc. — A. S. 
wrcec, expulsion, banishment, misery; Grein, ii. 738. The peculiar 
use is due to Scand. influence ; see Wrack. — A. S. wrac, pt. t. wrecan, 
to drive, wreak ; see Wreak. + Du. wrak. wreck ; cf, wrak, adj.^ 
broken. + Icel. rek (for vrek'), also reki, anything drifted or driven 
ashore ; from . reka, to drive. 4 * Dan. vrag. wreck. 4 " Swed. vrak, 
refuse, trash, wreck. p. The lit. sense * that which is drifted or 
driven ashore;’ hence it properly meant pieces of ships drifted 
ashore, also wrack or sea-weed. Secondly, as the pieces thus driven 
ashore were from ships broken up by tempests, it came to mean frag- 
ments, refuse, also destruction, or ruin caused by any kind of violence, 
as in Shakespeare and Milton. The orig. sense of A. S. wrecan was 
to impel, drive, persecute, expel, wreak ; nence wrac in A. 8. poetry 
commonly means banishment or misery such as is endured by an 
exile ; but in all the various senses the word remains the saine. Der. 
ivreek, verb ; also vtrack. Temp. i. 2. 236 ; wrack-ful, Shak. Sonnet 65; 
wreck-ful, Spenser, F. Q. vi. 8. 36; wreck-er, one who plunders 
wrecks . And see wretch. 

WREH, a small bird. (E.) M. E. wretme, Gower, C. A. iii. 349, 
1 . 25. — A. S. wrenna, wrdenna ; Wright’s Voc. i. 29, cOl. 2 ; 62, col. 2, 
The lit. sense is * the lascivious bird.’ - A. S. wrSne, lascivious ; AElfred^ 
tr. of Orosius, b. i. c. 12, $ i. Allied to Dan. vrinsk, proud, Swed, 
vrensk, not castrated (said of horses), Widegren ; where -sk answerfc 
to E. -fsA; M. H. G. reinno, wrenno, O. H. G. ranno, a stallion. 
Hence the Swed. vrenska, to neigh as a stallion. The form of the * 
root is WRIN, to neigh (as a horse), to squeal (as a pig), used of 


WRANQIiE, to dispute, argue noisily. (E.) M;E. wranglen, a ^ various animals; and, as applied to the wren, it may -be taken to 
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mean to chirp or twitter. It appears in the Norweg. strong verb ^occurs in gi^iuyrhtt a work. Orein.i. 489, where the prefix makes 
rnio, to whine, squeal, neigh, Aasen; and in the Ictl. krina (for no appreciable difference; and it stands for wyret (by the usual, 
yrina), pt. t. pp. hrtnid, to whine, squeal. &c., used of animals putting of ht for et). Formed, with suffix •/ (as in fiigk-t), from 
m heat, and applied to cocks, dogs, swine, horses, &c. Hence also A. S. wyr^-oa, to work ; see Work. 4r O. Sax. wurkHo^ a wright,, 
* wren. ^ ^ ^ from wurkt, a deed ; which from tuirkian, to work. ^ O.H.G. untrhto, 

WBSlKCHt a twist, sprain, side-pull, jerk. (E.) ‘I wnneki my a wright (cited in Heyne's Gloss, to the Heliand), from O. H. 
foote, I put it out of joynt ; * Palsgrave. He also spells it wrinehi, wunthtf vmraht, a work, merit ; which from O. H. G. wurchan^ to* 
M. E. wrencht only in the metaphorical sense of perversion, guile, work. Dor. eart~wrighU ship-wright^ wkeelwright, 
fraud, deceit. ‘ Withouten eny wrMcAe* as without any guile, Rob. WSHTG*, to twist, force by twisting, compress, pain, bend aside, 
of Glouc. p. 55, 1 . a.« A.S. t&rence. vnrenc, guile, fraud, deceit, Grein, (E.) M. E, wring§n ; pt. t. wrong, wrong, Chaucer, C. T. ,4oa6 j 
|i. 742 » p. It is obvious that mc$d. E. has preserved the Orig. pp. wrungin, wrongen,mmA,S. wringan, to press, compress, strain, pt. 
sense, and that the A.S. and M. E. uses are merely metaphorical, t. wrong, Gen. xT. ii, pp. wrungon. 4 - Du. wringen, 4 Low G. 
So also G. rmk, the cognate form, means an intrigue, trick, artifice, wringm, to twist together. 4 Dan, vringle, to twist, tangle. 4 Swed. 
but provincially it means ‘ crookedness,* FlUgel ; hence M. H. G. vrdnga, to distort, wrest, pervert (secondary form). 4 G. ringtn, ta 
rtnken, G. vartnkm, to wrench. On the other hand* mod. E. only wring, wrest, turn, struggle, wrestle ; a strong verb ; pt. t. rang, pp. 
uses the allied word wrong in the metaphorical sense ofperverse, ggrungen; O.H. G.Anwgaw (for ivrmgaw'), strong verb. fl. All 
bad. Both and wrong are alli^ to Wring, q.v. The literal from Teut. base WRANG, to press, wring, twist; Fick, iii. 294.. 

sense is ‘twist.* Der. wrrncrA, verb, A. S. wrenean, to deceive, Grein, Fick considers this as a nasalised form of Teut. base WARG, ta 
ii. 742 ; so also A. S. bewrencan, to obtain by fraud, A. S. Apothegms, worry, properly to throttle ; for which see Worry. But I am con- 
no. 34 J>r. in Salomon and Saturn, ed. Kemble, p. 262. vinced that this leads us astray, and introduces all kinds of diffi- 

WRXiST, to twist forcibly, distort. (E.) M. E. WresUn, in the culties. It is quite impossible to separate wring from E. wrick, to 
sense to wrestle, struggle, Ancren Riwle, p. 374,1. 7. —A.S. wrJssian, twist or sprain, and the numerous related Teutonic words quoted^ 
to twist forcibly, Grein, ii, 740; cf. Salomon and Saturn, ed. Kemble, under W]^gle; all these are from a base WRIK, to twist, which 

р. 140, 1 . 190. We als<4 find A.S. wrJt&t, adj., firm, strong (Grein) ; Fick himself (iii. 308) considers as a weakened form of WRAK, 

the orig. sense of which is supposed to have been tightly twisted, or to drive, urge, wreak, treated of under Wreak. Accordingly, I 
rather (as I should suppose) tightly strung, with reference to the look upon the Teut. base WRANG as a parallel form to WRANK 
strings of a harp when tightened by the instrument called a wr«/ ; (E. wrtncK), nasalised from WRAK, just as WRINK (base of E. 

see Shak, Troil. iii. 3. 23 ; and note that the word strong itself merely wrinh4e) is a nasalised form of WRIK. Y* Dnly thus can we 
means strung. 4 Icel. reista, to wrest ; cf. Dan. vriste (secondary connect the E. words wring and wrench, the meanings of which are 
verb), to wrest. p. The form wrast is closely allied to wr<kf^, a almost identical, and which must not be separated. Neither the E. 
wreath or twisted bandage, and stands (probably) for wrJii^st ♦ ; in wring nor any of its cognates necessarily involve the sense ‘ to choke,* 
any case, it is clearly from A. S. w/rdtS, pt. t. of wri^an, to writhe or but all plainly involve the sense ‘ to twist* or * to distort.* We find*, 
twist ; see Writhe. The suffix -st is not uncommon, and occurs in then, Aryan ^ WARG, to bend or drive *» Teut. base WRAK, to 
E. hla-st from blow, in A. S. bl6~st-ma, a blossom, from bldwan, to drive, wreak, with a weakened form WRIK, to bend, twist, wrick, 
flourish, &c. ; see Wrist. Der. wrest, sb. (as above) ; wrest4e, q.v. Hence, by nasalisation, we have WRANK, to wrench, and WRINK^ 

WKBSTIiE, to struggle, contend by grappling together. (E.) to fold or bend together, as in E. wrinkle. And in connection with 
M. E. wrestlen, Gower, C. A. iii. 350 ; wrastleu, Ancren Riwle, p. 80, WRANK, we have a parallel form WRANG, to twist, wring, whilst 
1 . 6. The frequentative of Wrest, q.v. The A.S. wr<kstlian, to in connection with WRIK we have E. wrigg-le. All are various 
wrestle, is rare ; the form more commonly found is wrdxUan, Gen. developments from WARG in its double sense : (i) to bend, twist, 
xxxii. 24, whence M. E. wraxlen, P. Plowman, C. xvii. 80, where we as in Lat. vergere, Skt. vrw ; (2) to drive, urge, as in Lat. urgere, E. 
also find the various readings wrastle, wraskle. Still, we find: wreak,lct\.reka. See Ficlc, i. 773, where the senses of ^WARG are 
‘Luctatur [read L,x^cta.ior^, wrdstlere; Luctatorum, wrJestliendra ;* given as dreAm (to twist) and drd«g#« (to urge). Her.wrang’le, wrong; 
Wright*s Voc. ii. 50, col. i. 4 D. Du. wrastelen, worstelen, ‘to wreak, wrack, wreck, wretch, wrench, wrink4e,wrigg4e, wry, 

wrestle or to struggle,* Hexham. Der. wresther, wrestl-ing. WBINKliE (i), a small ridge on a surface, unevenness. (E.) 

WHETCH, a miserable creature. (E.) Orig, on outcast or M. E. wrinkel or wrinkil, ‘ Wrynkyl, or rympyl, or wrympyl. Ruga ; 
exile. M. E. wrecche, Chaucer, C. T. 931 (or 933), where Tyrwhitt Wrynkyl, or playte [pleat] in clothe. Plica;* Prompt. Parv. [Here 
prints wretched wight, and omits toA/cA. — A.S. wrecca, an outcast, the spelling stands for Arympy/ ; wrmAfr and rimp/e are from 

exile, lit. ‘one driven out,* also spelt wrcecca, wreca, Grein, ii. 739. different roots, as shewn under ripple (2). Elsewhere, we find, in 
Cf. A.S. wroic, exile. — A.S. wrecan, to drive out, also to persecute. Prompt. Parv. p. 434, the spelling rympyl, given under R.] The pi. 
wreak, avenge ; see Wreak. Cf. Lithuan. wargas, affliction, misery, fonwch’s occurs, in the various reaoings of the later version, in Wyclif, 
Der. u/re/cA-«£f, M. E. Chaucer, C. T. 923, lit. ‘ made like a Gen. xxxviii. 14 Somner gives A.S. wrincle, a wrinkle; and 

wretch ; * wretch ed ly, wretch-ed-ness. wrinclian, to wrinkle ; both wholly unauthorised, and perhaps the 

WBETCHLESSNESS, a misspelling of recklessness, i.e. reck- right form should be wryncle, p. Evidently a dimin. form, from 
lessness ; see Beck. A. S. wringan, to press, wring, hence to distort ; or else from A. S. 

WBIGGLE* to move along by twisting to and fro. (E.) ‘ With wrungen, pp. of the same verb. The sense is ‘ a little twist * or slight 
their much winding and wrigling ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxii. distortion, causing unevenness. See Wring ; and see Wrinkle (a). 

с. 2. § 1. The frequentative of to move about ; ‘The bore his 4D. Du. wrinckel, ‘a wrinckle;* wrinckelen, ‘to wrinckle, or to 
tayle tt/ryggw,* Skelton, Elinour Rumming, 1 . 176. This word wrig crispe;’ allied to wringen, ‘to wreath [i.e. writhe, twist] or to 
seems to answer most closely to M.E. wrikken, to twist to and fro, wring;* Hexham. E. Muller gives the O. Du. spellings as wrynckeU 
Life of St. Dunstan, 1 . 82 ; see Spec, of Eng., ed Morris and Skeat, wrynckelen, which are probably more correct; cf. the forms following, 
p. 22 . Not found in A. S., but a Low G. word as well as Scand., 4 Dan. rynke, a wrinkle, pucker, gather, fold ; rynke, to wrinkle. 4 
and preserved in mod. E. wrick, to twist. p. We find the closely Swed. rynka, both sb. and vb. 4 D. runzel, a wrinkle ; runzeln, to 
related A. S. wrigian, to impel, move towards, but this became M.E. winkl e, frown. Der. wrinkle, vb. ; wrinkUy, 

wrien (with loss of g), whence mod. E. wry, adj. ; see further under WBINBIiE (a), a hint, small piece of advice. (E.) Prov. E. 
Wry. It is clear that M. E. wrikken and A. S. wrigian are closely wrinkle, a new idea (HkUiwell). It means ‘ a new idea * imparted by 
related forms ; both are due to the Teut. base WRIK, weakened another, a hint ; but the lit. sense is ‘ a small trick,* or^ * little 
form of WRAK, to drive, wreak; Fick, iii. 308. Cf. Goth, wrikan, stratagem.* It is the dimin. of A. S. wrenc, a trick; for which see 
to persecute, «^rafAtt/s, wry, crooked ; see further under Wreak and Wrench. Closely allied to Wrinkle (i). 

Wring. 4 Du. wriggelen, to wriggle ; frequentative of wrikken, ‘ to WBI8T, the joint which turns the hand. (E.) The pi. is spelt 
move or stir to and fro/ Sewel ; whence onwrikbaar, immoveable, wrestes m Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 6. M. E. wriste or wrist ; also wirst, bjr 
steady. 4 Low G. wrikken, to turn, move to and fro, wriggle. 4 Dan. shifting ofr. * Wryst, or wyrste of an hande ;* Prompt. Parv. —A. S, 
itrikke, to wriggle. 4 Swed. vricka, to turn to and fro ; whence vrick- wrist. We find * 6 t 5 j)A wriste* to the wnst ; Laws of ABthelstAn, 
king, distortion. y, *rhe orig. sense of Skt. vrij seems to have pt. iv. § 7, in Thorpe, Ancient I.aws, i. 226, 1 . 17. The frll form was 
been ‘to bend ;* and we may deduce the orig. sense of E. wriggle hand-wrist, i.e. that which turns the hand about. We find * betwux 
as having been ‘ to keep on biding or twisting about,* which is pre- elboga and handwyrste * — betwixt elbow and handwrist, Wnght s Voc; 
cisely the sense it has still. See Wry and Big (a). Der. wriggl-er, i, 43, col. a. Put for wri^S-st ♦, and formed with suffix -sf (as in bla-st 
Also riek-ets, q. v, from blow, &c.) from wri^en, pp. of wrWan, to writhCf to twist ; see 

WBIGHTt a workman. (E.) M.E. wrighte, Chaucer, C.T. Writhe. Cfi Wrest, from the same verb. 4 0 . Fries. wriueA 
3145.* A. S. wyrhta, a worker, workman, maker, creator; Grein, ii. wrist, werst; whence handwriust, hand-wrist, f^t-wrist or 
763 ; with the common shifting of r.— A.S. wyrht, a deed, work; in 8 tep .<4 L^ G. wrist, •i- Icel. r/s/, the instep ; from rio4nn, pp.of 
with suffix ^ of the agent, as in huht-a, a hunter; The A.S. vyrht^rida, to twist. 4 I^an. and Swed. vrist, the instep ; frqm 
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wring. (Cf. Lat. tortus from torguen.) + Du. wrung, sour, harsh 
(because acids wring the mouth) ; from wringin. + Icel. rangr, awry; 
metaphorically, wrong, unjust, -f- Dan. vrang, wrong, adj. 4 * Sww. 
vrdng, perverse. Der. wrong, verb, to injure, as in ‘ to wrong the 
wronger,' Shak. Lucrece, 819; wrong-er (as above); wrong 4 y; 
XMTong'ful, Wyclif, Luke, xii. 58 (earlier version) ; wrong’fuUly, -ness ; 
wrong^Aead-ed, i. e. perverse. Also wrong-wise, M. E. wrongwis, 

0. ^g. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 175, 1 . 356 (Swed. vrdngvis, ini- 
quitous), now obsolete, but remarkable as being the converse of E. 
righteous, formerly right^oise; Palsgrave actually spells it wrongeousl 

WROTH, full of wrath, angry. (E.) M. E. wroth, Chaucer, 
Pari, of Foules, 1 . 504. — A. S. wrdiJ, wroth, Grein, ii. 737. — A. S, 
wrdtS, pt. t. of wrilSan, to writhe; so that the orig. sense was *wry,* 

1. e. twisted or perverted in one’s temper. 4 " wreed, cruel. + Icel. 
reidr, 4 * Dan. vred. 4 Swed. vred. 4 “ M. H. G. reit, reid, only in the 
s ense o f twisted or curled. See Writhe and Wrath. 

WRY, twisted or turned to one side. (E.) * With visage wry\* 

Court of Love, 1 . 1163 (a late poem, perhaps i6th century). But the 
verb wrien, to twist, bend, occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 17311: and 
answers to A. S. writfim, to drive, impel, also to tend or bend 
towards. *H 14 ford min [me] . . . wrigtjdS on wonge’» my lord driven 
me [i. e. a ploughj) along the field ; Codex Exoniensis, ed. Thorpe, 
p. 403 (Riddle xxii, 1 . 9). Of a bough bent down, and then let go, it 
is said : ^ wriga% wi)» his gecyndes * it moves towards its kind, 
i. e. as it is naturally inclined ; iElfred, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. met. a 
(cap. xxv). This A. S. verb is still preserved in the frequentative 
Wriggle, q. V. And cf. Goth, wraikws, crooked, Skt. vtij, orig. to 
bend, Lat. uergere. See further under Awry. Der. c-wry, q.v.; 
wry-neck, a small bird, allied to the woodpecker, so called from ‘ the 
wiithing snake-like motion which it can impart to its neck without 
moving the rest of its body ; * Engl. Cycl. Also wry-ness» 

WYCH-ELM ; see u nder Witoh-elm. 

WYVJBRH, WIYERH, in heraldry, a kind of flying serpent or 
two-legged dragon. (F., — L.) The final n is excrescent after r, as 
in hitter-n, q. v. M. £. wivere, a serpent, Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1013. 
«»O.F. wivre, a serpent, viper, e^. in blazon; see Roquefort and 
Burguy ; mod. F. givre, a viper. By some strange confusion between 
the Lat. « and the G. w, this word was improperly spelt with w, some- 
what like prov. E. wiper, a viper. Burguy says it was also formerly 
spelt vhre, and that it is still spelt voivre in some F. dialects* ••Lat. 
mpera, a viper ; see Viper. Doablet, viper 


to twist. 4- G* instep, wrist. ^ Fick (iii. 355) makes the*^ 
curious mistake of deriving the Icel. rist from the verb to rise*, he 
happened only to observe the Icel. and G. forms, which have lost the 
initial w, Der. wrist-hand, the band of the sleeve at the wrist. 

WRITE, to form letters with a pen or pencil, engrave, express in 
writing, compose, communicate a letter. (E.) The orig. sense was 
*to score,* i. e. to cut slightly, as when one scores letters or marks on 
a piece of bark or soft wood with a knife ; it also meant tb engrave 
runes on stone. M.E. wriien, pt. t. wroot, Chaucer, C.T. 5310; 
pp, wriien {v/ith short i).mmA,S, writan, pt. t. wrdt, pp. wriien, to 
write, inscribe (orig. to score, engrave), Grein, ii. 743. + O. Sax. 
writan, to cut, injure ; also to write. 4 Du. rijten, to tear, split. 4 
Icel. rita, pt. t. reit, pp. ritinn, to scratch, cut, write. 4 Swed. rita, to 
draw, delineate. 4 G. reissen, pt. t. rise, pp. gerissen, O. H. G. rizan, 
to cut, tear, split, draw or delineate. Cf. Goth, writs, a stroke made 
with a pen. p. All from the Teut. base WRIT, to cut, semteh, 
hence to engrave, write; Fick, iii. 309. Cf. Skt. vardh, to cut, 
i>rflina, a wound, fracture, vra^ch, to tear, cut, vrika, a wolf (lit. 
•tearer’); all pointing back to a primitive y WAR, to cut, tear. 
See Fick, i. 313. Der. writ, sb., A. S. ge-writ, also writ, a writing, 
Grein, i. 486, ii. 743, from writ-en, pp. of writan, to write. Also 
writ-er, A. S. writere. Matt. ii. 4 ; wrii-er-ship, writ-ing. 

WRITHE, to twist to and fro. (E.) Spelt wrethe in Palsgrave. 

M. E. writhen, spelt wryihen in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 3, 

1 * 4453 ; pt. t. wroth (with long 0), Gawain and the Grene Knight, 

1 . 1300 ; pp. writhen (with short 1), P. Plowman, B. xvii. 174. Cf. 
writhing in Chaucer, C.T. 10441. — A. S. wrifSan, to twist, wind 
about, pt. t. wrd'S, pp. wri^Hen, Grein, ii. 743 . 4 Icel. rida (for vrida), 
pt. t. reid, pp. ridinn. 4 Dan. vride. 4 Swed. vrida, to wring, twist, 
turn, wrest. 4 G. H. G. ridan, M. H. G. riden ; a strong verb, now 
lost. p. All from Teut. base WRITH, from WARTH« Aryan 
y WART, to turn, as in Lat. uertere; see Verse. And see 
worth (1). Dor. wrath, wroth, wreath, wri-st, wre-st, 

WROHO, perverted, unjust, bad; also as sb., that which is 
wrong or imjust. (E.) M. E. wrong, adj.. Will, of Paleme, 706 ; 
sb., P. Plowman, B. iii. 1 75.- A. S. wrung (a passing into 0 before a), 
occurring as a sb. in the A. S. Chron. an. 1 1 34. Properly an adj. 


YANKEE. 


X. 

XEBEC, a small three-masted vessel used in the Mediteiranean. 
(Span., M Turk.) In Ash’s Diet. ed. 1 775. •• Span, xaheque, a xebec. 
So also Port, laheco, F. ehehec, •• Turk, sumbaki, 'a kind of Asiatic 
ship ;* Rich. Diet. p. 853. He also gives Pers. sundtuk, a small ship ; 
Arab, sumbuk, a small boat, a pinnace; on the same page. SieC 
Devic, Supp. to Littrd, s. v. chebee, which is the F. form ; he gives 
also Port, xaheco, Ital. zafnbeeeo, the latter form retaining the nasal m, 
which is lost in the other language. He adds that the word stim- 
baki is given in the first ed. of Meninski’s Thesaurus (1680) ; and that 
the mod. Arab, word is shabdk ; see Dozy, Glossaire, p. 553. 


Y. 

Y-, prejix. (E.) This prefix is nearly obsolete, being only retained 
in the archaic words y-clept, y-wis. The M. E. forms arey-, i - ; the 
latter being frequently written I (as a capital). -i A. S. ge-, an ex- 
mon prefix, both of sbs. and verbs. 


tremely common prefix, both of sbs. and verbs. [In verbs it was 
prefixed, not only to the pp. (as in mod. G. and in Middle-English), 
but also to the past tense, to the infinitive, or indeed occasionally to 
any part of the verb, without appreciably affecting the sense. In the 
word y-wis, certainly, many editors have ignorantly mistaken it for 
the pronoun I ; see Ywis. It appears as e- in the word e-nough ; 
and as a- in the word a-wareJ] 4 Du. ge-, prefix. 4 G. gv- ; O.H.G. 
ha-, hi-, 4 Goth, ga-. Perhaps the same as the Gk. enclitic -yi, and 
Skt. ha (Vedic gha), a oarticle laying a stress on the preceding word 
(as yi), or without a aistinct signification; Benfey, p. iioi ; Fick, 
iii. 95 - 

yacht, a swift pleasure-boat. (Du.) Pron. yot. In Phillips, 
ed. 1706; also in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, where it is badly Sf^lt 
yatcht (perhaps by a misprint). — Du. ^'agt, formerly spelt jacht ; ‘ een 
laeht, ^te [or] See-roovers Schip, a pinace, or a pirate’s ship,’ Hex- 
ham. * yagt, a yacht ;* Sewel. Named from its speed. Du. 
(formerly jaehten), to speed, to hunt (formerly jacht), a hunting. 

— Du. jagen, *to hunt or to chase deere, hares, &c.;* Hexham. 4 
G. jagen, to hunt ; prob. allied to G. jahe, O. H. G. gdhi, quick, 
sudden, rash, and so to G. gehen, to go, Du. gaan, formerly gaen 
(Hexham), to go. See Cay and Co. Der. yacht-er, yacht-ing, 

YAM, a large esculent tuber, resembling the potato. (Port.) 
Mentioned in Cook’s Voyages (Todd ; no reference). — Port, inhame, a 
yam ; not given in Vieyra, but noted in Webster and in Littrd. Littr^ 
gives the F. form as igname, which he says is borrowed from the 
Port, inhame ; and adds : * it was the Portuguese who first found the 
yam used as an object of culture, first on the coast of Africa, after- 
wards in India and Malacca, and gave it its name ; but the language 
whence it was taken is unknown.’ Webster gives the West-lndian 
form as ihame, but (if Littrd be right) this is merely the Port, word 
with n dropped. It would seem that the orig. word must be sought 
for in some African language. The Malay name is vbl ; Mars&i, 
Malay Diet. p. 31. 

YANKEIB, a citizen of New England, or of the United States. 
(Unknown.) The word occurs as early as 1765. Webster cites: 
'From meanness first this Portsmouth Yankee rose. And still to 
meanness all his conduct flows,’ Oppression, A Poem by an American, 
Boston, 1 765. We also find in the same : * Commonly supposed to 
be a corrupt pronunciation of the word English, or ot the F. word 
Anglais, by the native Indians of America. According to Thierry, 
a corruption of Janhin, a dimin. of 7 oAit, a nickname given to the 
English colonists of Connecticut by the Dutch settlers of New York 
[which looks very like a pure invention]. Dr. Wm. Gordon, in his 
Hist, of the American War, ed. 1789, vol. i. pp. 324, 325, says it was 
a favourite cant word in Cambridge, Mass., as early as 1713, and 
that it meant " excellent ; as, a yanhee good horse, yanhee good 
cider, &c. He supposes that it was adopted by the students there 
as a by-word, and, being carried by them from the college, obtained 
currency in the other New England colonies, until at le^h it was 
taken up in other parts of the country, and applied to New Englanders 
generally as a term of slight reproach.’ Cf. Lowland Sc. yanhut 
a sharp, clever, forward woman ; yanher, an agile girl, an incessant 
speaker ; yanher, a smart stroke, a great falsehooa ; yank, a sudden 
and severe blow, a sharp stroke ; yanking, active, pushing (Tamieson). 
Without the nasal, there is also Lowland Sc. yack, to talk precipi- 
tately and indistinctly, yaihe, a stroke or blow. j^. If Dr. Gordon's 
view be right, the word yanhee may be identified with the Sc. yanhie, 
9 as above; and all the &otdb words appear to be of Scand. origin, 
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due, ultimately, to Icel. to move about, whence (refIexively)A YAWIi (a), to howl. (Scand.) ‘There howling Scy lias, 
jog^tf to altercate; cf. Swed. jaga, to hunt, whence Swed. diu. | round about;* Fairfaa^ tr. of Tj - • -• . . 


jakkot to rove about (cf. Nassau jachen, to drive horses quickly, cited 
^Rietz). The fundamental idea is that of ‘quick motion;' see 
X aoht. ^ But the word cannot be said to be solved. 

YAP, to yelp, bark. (Scand.) ‘ The yapping of a cur ; * L’ Estrange, 
tr. of Quevrao, p. 243 (Todd). Yap is the same as yaup, the Low- 
land Sc. equivalent of yelp (Jamieson). The Lowland Sc. yaf also 
occurs, which is a corruption ofyup. — Icel. gjalpa, to yelp ; allied to 
E.yelp; see Yelp. The F,japper, ‘to bark, to yawle,' Cot., is of 
similar origin. 

YARD (i), an enclosed space. (E.) M. E. yerd, Chaucer. C. T. 
15181. A. S. geard^ an enclosure, court ; Grein, i. 493. + Du. gaardt 
a yard, garden. + Icel. gar6r (whence prov. E. garth), ^ Dan. gaard, 
+ Swed, gird, -f O. H. G. gar/o, M. H, G. gar/*, G. garten, + Russ. 

r rod\ a town. + Lat. kortus. + Gk. a court-yard, enclosure. 

From the Teut. base GARDA « Aryan CHART A, a yard, court, 
enclosure, lit. ‘a place surrounded.* — -^GHAR, to seize, hence to 
enclose; cf. Skt. An’, to take, seize, Aarano, the hand; Gk. x«p. the 
hand. Der. cmrUyard, orchard (for worUyard), From the same 
root are garden, gird {i), girdle; horti-cidture ; as well as chiro- 
mancy, chir-ur^on, mrgeon ; cohort, court, curt-ain, &c. Doublets, 
garden, prov. E. garth. 

YABJD (2), a rod, an £. measure of 36 inches, a cross-beam on a 
mast for spreading square sails. (£.) M. £. )erde, yerde, a stick, 
Chaucer, C. T. 149; also a yard in length, id. 1052. — A. S. gyrd, 
gierd, a stick, rod ; Grein, i. 536. + l^u. garde, a twig, rod. + G. 
gerte, a rod, switch ; O. H. G. gerta, herta. Allied to O. H. G. gart, 
a goad ; Icel. gaddr (for gasdr •), a goad, spike, sting ; A. S. gad (for 
gasd *), a goad ; Goth, gazds, a goad, prick, sting ; see Qoad, Gad 
(i). Der. yard-nrw, the arm (i.e. the half) of a ship’s yard, from 
the mast to the end of it. Also gird (2), gride. 

YARE, ready. (£.) As adj. in Temp. v. 224 ; as adv., readily, 
quickly, Temp. i. i. 7. M. £. ^are, Will, of Palerne, 895, 1963, 
3265 ; yare, Rob. of Glouc. p. 52, 1 . 25. — A. S. gearu, gearo, ready, 
quick, prompt ; Grein, ii. 493. + Du. gaar, done, dressed (as meat) ; 
gaar, adv,, wholly. + Icel. gerr, adj., perfect; giirva, gerva, gjbrva, 
adv., quite, wholly, 4" M. H. G. gar, gare, O. H. G. garo, haro, pre- 
pared, re.ady; G. gar, adv., wholly. p. All from Teut. type 
GARWA, adj., ready (Fick, iii. 10a). Root unknown; perhaps 
from .^GHAR, to seize ; for which see Yard (i). Der. yare-ly, 
adv., Temp. i. 1.4; also gear, garb (i), gar (2). Also yarr-ow, q.v. 
YARN, spun thread, the thread of a rope. (E.) M. £. yarn, iq^rn ; 
*'^arne, threde, Filum;* Prompt. Parv., p. 536. — A. S. gearn, yam, 
Wright’s Voc. i. 59, col. 2 ; spelt gern, id. a8a, 1 . 2. + Du. garen. 
4 * Icel., Dan., and Swed. garn. 4 - G- garn. p. All from the Teut. 
type GARN A, yam, string, Fick, iii. 101. Further allied to Gk. 
Xop^t a string, orig. a string of gut ; cf. Icel. gorn, or garnir, guts 
(i.e. strings or cords). From ^ GHAR, to seize, hence to enclose, 
bind; see Yard (i) and Cord. From the same root are cor-d, 
chor d, as well as cour-t, yard, garden, &c. 

YARROW, the plant milfoil. (E.) M. E. jarowe, %arwe ; Prompt. 
Parv. p. 536. — A. S. g<erwwtf, gearuwe, explained by ‘millefolium;* 
Wright’s Gloss., i. 30, col. 2 ; i. 67, col, 2 ; spelt gearwe, id. i. 289, 
col. I. 4 'G. garbe; M. H. G. garbe, garwe, O.H. G. garha, harpa. 
p. The lit. sense of A. S. gearuwe is ‘ that which prepares or sets in 
order,* from gearwian, to prepare, gerwan, to dress ; we must here 
translate it by ‘ healer.* The reference is to the old belief in the 
curative properties of the yarrow, which was supposed to be a great 
remedy for wounds ; in Cockayne’s A. S. Leechdoms, i. 195, we are 
told that Achilles was the first person who applied it to the cure of 
sword-wounds; hence, indeed, its botanical name of Achillea mille- 
folium, y. Again, the verb gearwian is a derivative from the adj. 
gearo, ready, yare; see Yare. Thus yarrow** that which makes 
yare. The G. garbe may be explained in a precisely similar way ; cf. 
O^erhen, to Un, dress leather. 

xJiJWf to go unsteadily, bend out of its course, said of a ship. 
(Scand.) In Hamlet, v. a. 120. The sense is to go aside, swerve, 
bend out of the course ; see Phillips. — Norwcg. gaga, to bend back- 
wards, esp. used of the neck of a bird ; gag, adj., bent backwards, 
not straight, used of a knife that is not set straight in the haft ; Icel. 
gagr, bent back. 4- Bavarian gagen, to move unsteadily ; Schmeller, 
877. Prob . a reduplicated form of go ; hence ‘ to keep going about.' 
YAWIi (i), a small boat. (Du.) In Anson’s Voyages, b. ii. c. 3 
(R.) ‘Barges 01 yaeds of different kinds;* Drummond’s Travels 
(Letter, dated 1744), P. 87 (Todd). The word is common at Lowes- 
toft.— Du. 70/, a yawl, skm; Sewel explains jol as ‘a Jutlahd boat.' 
^ Dan. jolle ; Swed. julle, a yawl. Origin unknown. The Dan. 
jolle has been corrupted into £. jolly-boat ; see Jolly-boat. Hex- 
ham records O. Du. iollehen, * a small barke or boate.' The mod. 
Icel. form is jula. 


Tasso, b. iv. st. 5. Also spelt yole, 
yawl (Halliwell). M. E. goulen, Havelok, 164; loulen, Chaucer, 
C.T. Group A, 1278 (Six-text ed.), Wyclif, Micah, i. 8; goulen, 
Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1453.— Icel. gotda, to low, bellow; 
Norweg. gaula, to bellow, low, roar (Aasen). Allied to yeU, and to 
£. -g ale in nightin-gale. See Yell. 

YAWN, to gape. (E.) Spelt yane in Palsgrave. M. E. ganien, 
Chaucer, Six-text ed.. Group H, 1 . 35 ; where Tyrwhitt ( 1 . 16984) 
has ga/M/A— A.S. gdnian, to yawn; Grein, i. 370. By the usual 
change from A. S. d to long o, this became gonien, or gonea, of which 

f artien, ganen was a variant ; accordingly, in Wright’s Voc. i.'isa, we 
ave gonys as a various reading for gan««. 4- O. H.G. geinon, to 
yawn ; mod. G. gdhnen, 6. These are weak verbs, answering 

to a Teut. type GAINYAN (Fick, iii. 106) from the strong verb 
(base GIN) appearing in A. S. ginan (in the comp. t6-ginan, to gape 
widely, Grein, li. 544), pt. t. gdn ; also in Icel. gina, to gape, yawn, 
pt. t. gein. These verbs further answer to Gk. to gape, 

y. The base is GIN ■= Aryan GHIN, an extension from GHI, 
weakened form of ^ GHA, to gape, whence Gk. x^-os, a yawning 
gulf, Lat. hi-are, to gape, Russ, zie-vate, to yawn, &c. Der. yawn- 
ing. From the same root, cha-os, chasm, hi-at-us. 

YB, the nom. pi. of the and personal pronoun. (E.) The nom. pi. 
is properly ye, whilst the dat. and acc. pi. is you ; the gen. pi. is 
properly your, now only used as a possessive pronoun. But in mod. 
£. ye is almost disused, and you is constantly used in the nominative, 
not only in the plural, but in the singular, as a substitute for thou, 

‘ Ye in me, and I in you* John, xiv. ao ; this shews the correct use. 
M. E. ye, ^e, nom. ; your, ^our, gen. ; you, jom, yaw, dat. and acc. — 
A. S. ge, nom. ; §6wer, gen. ; e6w, dat. and acc. ; Grein, i. 263, 375. 
4 - Du. gij, ye ; u, you. 4 * Icel. dr, ter, ye ; yiar, your ; y6r, you. 
4 - Dan. and Swed. 1, ye (also you). 4 “ G. ihr ; O. H. G. ir, ye, iuwar, 
iuwer, your, iu, you. + Goth, jus, ye ; izwara, your ; izwis, you. 
p. The common Teut. types are : nom. YUS, gen. YUSWARA, dat. 
and acc. YUSWIS, whence the various forms can be deduced ; Fick, 
iii. 245. We also have the A, S. dual form git, ye two, answering 
to a Goth, form jut*, which does not, however, occur. Thus the 
common Aryan base is YU, whence also Lithuan. jws, ye, Gk. b-ti§is, 
ye, Skt.yH-yam, ye; Fick, i. 732. 

YEA, an affirmative adverb ; verily. (E.) The distinction between 
M. E. ^e, )a, yea, and ^is, jes, ius, yes, is commonly well marked ; 
the former is the simple affirmative, giving assent, whilst the latter 
is a strong asseveration, often accompanied by an oath ; sec Will, of 
Palerne, &c. Spelt ye, Chaucer, C.T. 92x9, &c. — A. S. gen, yea; 
John, xxi. 15. 4 - Du., Dan., Swed., and G.Ja. + IceX.jL 4 * Goth.Ja, 
jai. .. I: The common base is YA, yea ; Fick, iii. 243, allied to 
Goth.JaA, O. Sax. gm,7a, A.S. ge, also, and ; and to the Aryan pro- 
nominal base YA, that, that one, whence Skt.yo, who (in Benfey, p. 
733, S.V. yad), Gk. 8s, who, which were orig. demonstratives. The 
orig. sense was ‘in that way,’ or ‘just so.* Der.ye-s, q.v. 

YEAN, BAN, to bring forth young. (E.) The new-yean*d lamb ;* 
Beaum* and Fletcher, Faiuiful Shepherdess, iii. i. Spelt ean in Shak. 
Merch. Ven. i. 3. 88 ; M. E. enen ; ‘ Enyn, or brynge forthe kynde- 
lyngys, Feto ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 140. The difference between ^an 
and yean is easily explained; in the latter, the prefixed y represents 
the very common A. S. ^fix ge-, readily added to any verb without 
affecting the sense ; see x-, prefix, above.— A.S. ednian, to ean ; ge- 
ednian, to yean ; of which the only clear trace appears to be in the 
expression ge-edne edwa^Xhe ewes great with young, Gen. xxxiii. 13. 
There can be little doubt that ge-edne is here a contracted form of 
ge-edene or ge-edeene, where ge- is a mere prefix, -e is the pi. ending, 
and edeen signifies ‘pregnant;* Grein, i. 251. Hence the verbg^- 
edenian, to to pregnant, Luke, i. 24, which would be contracted to 
ge-ednian, as above* p. Moreover, edeen is the pp. of the lost 
strong verb edcan ♦, to increase, augment ; the weak derivative of 
which was A. S. ^can- mod. E. ehe. The strong form appears in 
Icel. auha (pt. tjdh, pp. auhitm), and in Goth, auhan (pt. t. aiauh, pp. 
aukans), to increase. From Teut. base AUK -v WAG, to pc 
vigorous, grow; Fick, iii. 6, i. 763. See Eke ( 0 * Thus the orig. 
sense of yean was merely ‘ to be pregnant.’ Der. yean-ling, a new- 
born lamb ; with double dimin. suffix -l-ing. 

YEAR, the time of the earth’s revolution round the sun. (E.) 
M. E. leer, yeer, ;er, yer ; Chaucer, C. T. 601, where it appears as a 
plural. This sb. was formerly unaltered in the plural, like sheep, 
deer; hence the mod. phrase * a. two-year old colt.* The pl.yrar Is 
common in Shak. Temp. i. 2. 53, &c. - A. S. gedr, gdr, a year ; pi. 

f ear; Grein, i. 496.HhDu.7aar.4‘Icch dr. 4- Dan. aar, pi. oar. 4 *Swm. 

r. 4. O.jahr ; 6. H. G.jdr. 4- Goth, jer, All from Teut. type 

YARA, a year, Fick, iii. 243. Further allied to Gk. ifpos, a season, a 
year; &pa, a season, an hour. — ^YA, to go, pass; an extension 
L from VI, to go ; whence also Skt ydlu, time. See Hour. De^, 
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year 4 y, adj. and adv. ; ycar-Ungt an animal a year old, with double $ 0 . H. G.galan, Italan, to sing ; see Nightingale. — VGHAR, to 
dimin. suffix 44 ng. Allied to hwr. ^ sound ; as in Skt. gharghara, a gurgling, ghur, to sound ; Fick, i* 

TFjABN (i), to desire strongly, be eager for. (£.) M. £. %ernmt 581. Ber. y«//, sb., 0 th. i. i. 75. 

P. Plowman, B. i. 55. — A. S. gyrnan^ to yearn, be desirous, Grein, i. YELIiOW, of a bright golden colour. (£.) M. 'E.yelws, Chau- 
537. Formed (by the usual change of eo toy) from A. S. g^orM, adj., cer, C. T. 2168, 2172. Also spelt leduh^ &c. ; Stratmann. -• 
desirous, eager, id. i. 50o.<|*Icel. girna, to desire ; from gjarn, eager. A. S. geolo^geolu (acc fem.gtfo/we)* Grein, i. 497. + Du. geel, + G. 
- 4 - Goth, gairnjan, to long for ; from gairnst desirous, 01^ in the ge/6, O. H. G. gelo, kelo. fi. The Teut. type is GELWA, Fide, iii. 
comp. /a/Au-gairns, covetous, lit. desirous of money. p.The verb 103. Further allied to Gk. the young verdure of trees; Lat. 

answers to a Teut, type GEKNYA (Pick, iii. 101), from the adj. heluua, light yellow; the Aiy'an type being GHELWA, yellow.— 
GEKNA, desirous of. Again, the adj. is formed (with Aryan suffix <^GHAL, for GHAR, to be green, to be yellow, Fick, i. 579 ; 
-iffl) from the base GER tfor GAR), appearing in O. H. G. g^rdw, whence also Qreen, Gall (i), and Gold. Her. yellaw-ness ; 
lerd/f, mod. G. &«>g«Are», to long for. — ^ GHAR, to yearn ; vmence yellow fever, a malignant fever that often turns the skin yellow; 
also Gk. xaipftv, to rejoice, x^f^tioy, l^^t. gratia, grace, and yellow-ish, spelt yelowysshe in Palsgrave; yellour^isA-ness* Also yW/o«^• 
Skt. hary, to desire. Sec Grace. Der. yearn-ing, •ly. Not hammer, q. v. 

connected with earfie.*!/ (1). YELLOW • HAMMEB, YELLOW - AMMEB, a song- 

YEABN (2), to grieve. (E.) This verb, not well explained in bird, named from its yellow colour. (E.) In Ash’s Diet., cd. I77,s. 
the Dictionaries, occurs several times in Shak. ; and it is remarkable Beyond doubt, the h is an ignorant insertion, due to substitution of 
that Shak. never uses yearn in the sense * to long for,* i.e. he never a known for an unknown word, irrespective of the sense. Yet the 
uses the verb yearn (i) above. It is often spelt earn or ern in old name is E., and very old. The former part of the word {yellow) is 
editions. The proper sense is intransitive, to grieve, mourn, Hen. V, explained above ; the latter part is the A. S. amore. In a list of 
ii. 3. 3, ii. 3. 6 ; Jul. Cajs. ii. 2. 129 ; it is also transitive, to grieve, birds, we find : * Scorellus. amore,' Wright’s Voc. i. 281, col. i. Cog- 
vex. Merry Wives, iii. 5. 45 ; Rich. II, v. 7. 56 ; Hen. V, iv. 3. 26. nate words occur both in Du. and G.- 4 - O. Du. emmerich, emmerlinck, 
Other authors use it besides Shakespeare; as in the following ex- ‘a kind of merlin or a hawke,’ Hexham. + hovi G. geeUemerhen, a 
amples. ‘I must do that my heart-strings yearn [mourn] to do;* yellow- ammer. + G. gelb-ammer, gold-ammer, yellow-ammer, gold- 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Bonduca, ii. 4 (Judas ) ; and see Richardson, ammer ; also emmerling, a yellow-ammer. p. The A. S. amore (for 
Nares gives yernful, grievous, melancholy ; so also prov. E. ernful amora, like O. Du. emtner and G. ammer) denotes an agent, and is 
(Halliwell, Pegge). p. The distinction between ymi (as it should formed from the base AM. The most likely sense is ‘ chirper; ’ since 
be spelt) and ern (as it .should be spelt) is precisely the same as the there are several traces of the ^ AM, to sound, make a noise ; e. g. 
difference between y«a;i and ean-, see Yean. In other words, ern is Skt. am, to sound, Icel. emja, to howl, 0 . 11 . G. dmar, G. jammer, 
the true word, whilst yern is a form due to the A. S. prefix ge-. lamentation. ^ It is probable that otisel may be similarly ex- 
y. Again, ern is certainly a corruption of M. E. ermen, to grieve, plained ; the O. II. G. for ousel is written both amsald and amelsd, 
occuning in Chaucer, C.T. 12246. A later instance is in the follow- where -said, -elsd, arc mere suffixes, denoting the agent. Hence 
ing : ‘ Thcnne departed he fro the kynge so heuyly that many of them A. S. am-ore and 6-sle ( = am-sala) contain precisely the same base 
ermed* i. e. mourned ; Reynard the Fox, tr. by Caxton ; ed. Arber, p. AM, probably used in both words in the same sense. 

48,1. 6.- A.S. yrmfl/i, to grieve, vex, Grein, ii. 775 ; also gtf-yrwa«, YELP, to bark, bark shrilly. (E.) '^elpen, gelpen, only 

to grieve, vex, id. i. 40 ; which exhibits the prefix ge- — later E. y-. in the sense to boast, boast noisily ; but it is the same word. * I kepe 
Formed (by the usual vowel-change from ea to y) from A. S. earm, not of armes for to yelpe-,' Chaucer, C.T. 2 2 40. •m A.S. g Upon, gielpan, 
adj., miserable, wretched, poor, a common word ; Grein, i. 248.4* Du. gylpan, to boast, exult ; orig. to talk noisily ; Grein, i, 509. A strong 
arm, poor, indigent. 4 lcel. «rmr, wretched. 4 Dan. and Swed. arm.4 verb; pt. gealp, pp. golpen ; whence gilp, gielp, gelp, gylp, boasting, 
G. am. 4 Goth. arms. 8 . All from the Teut. type ARM A, WTCtched, arrogance, id. 4 Icel. gjdlpa, to yelp ; cf. gjdlfra, to roar as the sea ; 
poor, indigent (Fick, iii. 24) ; perhaps allied to Gk. kpvjixos, desolate gjdlfr, the din of the sea. p. From a base GALP, to make a loud 
(Fick, i. 496), but this is doubtful. W’e may, however, compare Skt. noise, allied to GALL, to yell, GAL, to sing ; see Yell. Der. yelp, 
rite, wanting, except, of which the orig. sense was ‘ in deficiency,’ sb. Doublet, yap. 

Bcnfey.— separate ; Fick, i. 490. YEOMAN, a man of small estate, an officer of the royal house- 

YEA6T, the froth of malt liquors in fermentation, a preparation hold. (E.) M. E. ^eman, yemnn, ^oman ; in Chaucer, C. T. loi, the 
which raises dough. (B".) M.E. ^eest. *^eest, berme, Spuma;* Lansdowne MS. has jowmi, whilst the rest have or In 

Prompt. Parv., p. 537. — A. S. gist ; spelt gyst, A S. Leechdoms, ed. Sir Amadas (pr. in Weber’s Met. Rom. vol. iii), 1 . 347, it is written 
Cockayne, i. II 8, 1 . 10 4 Du. gesf. 4 Icel.Jas/, Jns/r. 4 Swed. j«i /.4 yomon\ but the usual spelling is '^eman, as above, and as in Allit. 
Hao.gicer.’^G.gdscht, gkcht, M. H.GJ«/ tcited by B'ick). p. The Poems, ed. Morris, A. 534 (or 535). In Will, of Palerne, 1 . 3<>49* 
Teut. type is YKSTA, formed (with suffix 4 a) from the base YAS, to however, we have iomen, pi. ; which is one of the earliest examples of 
•ferment, appearing in O. H. G. Jesan, M. H. G. jesen, gesen, gern, the word ; 1 know not where to find an example earlier than the 14th 
mod, G. gdhren, to ferment. — ^ YAS, to foam, ferment ; whence century, p. The variation of the vowel in the M. E. forms is curious, 
Skt. nir-ydsa, exudations of trees, Gk- {itiv, to boil, seethe, (eords, but we find other examples almost as remarkable ; thus M. £. heer 
fervent. Der. yeast-y, spelt yesty in Shak. Macb. iv. i. 53, Haml. v. (hair) answers to A. S. h<kr, but we also find hor (Havelok, 235) as 
2. 199, just as yeast is also written yest, Wint. Tale, iii. 3. 94 ; the if from an A.S. form hdr*; again, we have mod. E. deal, from A.S. 
sense is * frothy.* [Not allied to A.S. ^st, a storm.] And see zeal. ddtl, but also dole, from the A. S. variant ddl ; again, ere (before) 
YBDB, went. (E.) Obsolete. Also spelt yode, Spenser, ¥. Q. ii. from A. S. <hr, often appears as or, as if from A. S. dr ; and, once 
7. 2. Spenser, unaware that yede and yode are varying forms of the more, the mod. E. tease, from A. S. tdsan, also appears in M. E. as 
same past tense, and that the verb is only used in the past tosen or toosen ; see Tease. y. The word does not appear in A. S. ; 
tense, wrongly uses yede or yeed as an infinitive mood (I) ; F. Q. but it would (judging by the foregoing examples) take the form 
i. 11.5; ii. 4. 2. M.E. ^ede, yede, Chaucer, C. T. 13249; yorf« gd-man ♦, with a variant gce-wmi*; the change from g toy, even before 
Sir Eglamour (Thornton Romances), 531 ; ^eode, iede. King Horn, a, presents no difficulty, for we still have the remarkable form gave 
ed. Lumby, 381, 1025; eode, ieode, Rob. of Glouc. pp. 53, 79. The where M. E. has jaf or yqf, as well as mod. E. yawn from A. S. 
proper form is eode (Stratmann) ; it is probable that the forms yede, gdnian. The sense of gd is * district * or * village ; ’ Kemble, Saxons 
yode answer rather to A. S. ge-eode, with prefixed ge-, as in the case m England, b i. c. 3, treats of the gd or district, though he gives no 
of yean and ean, see Yean, and yern and ern, see Yearn (2).— reference to shew where the word occurs; Leo (A.S. Glossar) gives 
A.S. eode, went, only in the past tense ; pi. eodon; Grein, i. 256. gd, a district, as in Ohtga-gd, Noxga-gd, but he adds no references. 
Here eo corresponds (as usual) to original i ; and -de is the usual o. However, the word is cleared up by cognate languages. Cf. O. 
ending of the weak preterite ; so that it is formed from the common Friesic go, go (nom. pi. gae), a district, village ; whence gaman, a 
VI. to go, which appears also in Skt. i, to go, Lat. i-re, to go. So villager ; gafolk, people of a village. Also Du. gouw, gouwe, a pro- 
also Goth, i-ddja, went, from the same root. ggt yode ox yede has vince ; O. Du. gouwe, * a hamlet where houses stand scattered, a 
nothing to do with an imagina^ go~ed, supposed pt. t. of go ! Go countrie village, or a field ; goograve or gograef, a field-judge ; goy- 
( « A. Sjdn) is from a totally different root. lieden or goy-matinen, arbitratours, or men appointed to taxc up a 

YELSl, the same as Yolk, q. v. businesse betwenee man and man ;’ Hexham. Also Low G. goU,gohe, 

YELL, to utter a loud noise, to howl. (£.) M.E. ^ellen, yellen, a tract of country; go grave, a judge in one of the 4 districts ofBre* 
Chaucer, C. T. 2674, 15395.— A.S. gtf//fl», gi«//a», gy//a», to yell, cry men; Brem. Worterbuch. Cf. also G. gati, a province, O. H. O. 
out, resound; Orein, i.423. 4 Du.g« 7 /«;i. 4 Icek g^Ho ; also gjalla gowi,gewi, Goth. gawi. Prob. allied to Gk. an open 

(pt.t. ga//).4Dan. gi<elf«, gifl/de (forgic//#). 4Swed.ga//a, to ring, space, country, district, land. ^ This seems toter than Strat- 
resound. 4 G. gellen, to resound. p. All from the Teut. base mann’s derivation from the A. S. idman, from geo or iu, formerly ; the 
GALL, to resound (Fick, iii. 105) ; allied to GAL, to sing, as seen sense of which is totally unsuitable. Idman means a forefather, an- 
in Icel. gc/a, to sing (pt. t. gdl, pp. galinn), A. S. galan (pt. t. gd/),^cestor, or ‘ one who lived long ago/ which no yeoman can possibly be 
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dulwg his lifetime. Unsuccessful attempts have also been made to ^whidi such phnses as *you house* and *yon field’ are common* 
derive yeoman from younff man ; or from A. S. gunuit a man ; or from Common in Shale., Mids, Nt. Dr. iii. a. i88, &c. M. E. 5o«, P. Plow* 
A. S. gyman, to take care, &c. The worst of all is Verstegan’s, from man, C. xxi. 149 (also ^eon, and even iond, \tmd^ see the footnote). •- 
A.S.genutrne, common, which could only become y*mean in mod.£., A. S, geon^ yon ; ‘ t6 geonre byfg *** to yon city ; .dElfred, tr. of Gre* 
and IS, in fact, represent^ by the adj. mean ; only one who was gory’s Past. Care, ed. Sweet, p. 4.^3, 1 . 25 ; where geon^re is the dat. 
regardless of English accent could have dreamt of such a thing. Der. tein. + Icel. enn, the (orig. that), used as the def. art., and often mis- 
y eoma n^ry^ where •ry is used as a coUective suffix. writtwi ^nn ; see Vigfusson’s remarks on hinn. -f* Goth, jains^ yon, 

Yjs RK, in Shale. Hen. V, iv. 7. 83 ; the same as Jerk, q. v. that.-fG Jener, M. H. G. gener, yon, that. fi. The Teut. type is 

ITSiS, a word denoting affirmation. (E.) A much stronger form YENA, Fick, iii. 343 ; extended (with Aryan suffix •na) from the 
than yea, and often accompanied, in old authors, by an oath. M. E. Aryan pronom. base YA, that ; cf. Skt. pronom. baseya, who (orig. 

P. Plowman, B.v. 13 c; ; *)i5, be marie,' Will, of Paleme, 1567; that), Gk. (for y< 5 s)* From the same base are yea, ye^s, ye-/. 
* 5«. bi crist,* id. 31 49. A. S. gise, gese ; ‘ gise, 14 gese ' « yes, O, yes ; Der. yond, adv., Temp. i. a. 409 (also incorrectly used instead of yo«, 
Ailfred, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. met. 6 ; cap. xvi. $ 4. Probably contracted Temp. ii. a. 20). from A.S. geond, adv., but often used as a prep., Grein, 
from gefi eyayea, let it be son yea, verily; where ged *= E. yea, and i. 497 » ^f* Goth.^'afm/, adv., there, John, xi. 8, Hence he~yondf q. v, 
let it be, is the imperative from the VAS, to be. See Yea and Also yond er (not in A. S.), M. E. yonder, adv., Chaucer, C. T. 5438 ; 
Are. See Grimm, Gram. iii. 764. cf- Goth.Jamdre, a<J^E., yonder, there, Luke, xi. 37. 

yesterday, the day last past. (E.) M. E. 3/5/erdai, Wyclif, YORE, in old time, long ago. (E.) M. E. 5ore, yore, Chaucer, C. 
John, iv. 53. - A.S. geostra, giestra, gystra (yester-), Grein, i. 501 ; T. 4594. - A. S. gedra, formerly (with the usual change from d to 
and d<Bg, a day ; commonly in the acc. geostran deeg^ yesterday.+Du. long o, as in etdn « stone) ; Grein, i. 496. Orig. gen. pi. of gedr, a 
gisteren, dag van g/s/er.+ G.gesfer;i.+Goth. gistra-dagis, p. From year, so that the sense was ‘ of years,' i. e. in years past ; the gen. 
a Teut. type GES-TRA, Fick, iii. 108. The same word appears with case bein^ften used to express the time when, as in deeges « by day, 
the suffix •ira in Lat. hesternus, adj. ; but without it in Icel. gofr, Dan. &c. See x ear. 

gaar, Swed. gdr, Lat. heri, Gk. Skt. hyas, yesterday. All from YOU, pi. of second pers. pronoun ; see Ye. Der. yow-r, q. v. 

the Aryan type GHY AS, yesterday (Fick, i. 585). The suffix -TRA YOUiwQ, not long bom, new to life. (E.) M. E, 5o«gi yo/ig, 

is a comparative form, as in i«-/«r-/or, exder~ior, &c. The orig. sense yung. In Chaucer, C. T. 79, we have the indef. form yo«g (mis- 
of GHYAS appears to have been ‘morning’ (Fick); and, of printed yowge in Tyrwhitt) ; whilst in 1 . 7 we have the def. form yo«ga 
GHYAS-TRA. ‘ the morning beyond.’ Der. Simihirly, yester^nigkt. (dissyllabic). - A. S. geong, giung, iung (and even geng, ging), 
YET, moreover, besides, hitherto, still, nevertheless. (E.) M. E. young; Grein, i. 499. + Du. Jo«g. - 4 - Icel. ungrjungr, + Dan. and 
a//, ^et, yet, Chaucer, C. T. 565. - A. S. gi/. get, giet, gyt ; Grein. i. Swed. ung. -f G. jung; O. H. G.junc. + Goth, juggs (written for 
511. -f O. Fries, ieta, eta, ita, yet ; mod. Fries, iiette (Richtofen). + j^ngs) ; oT which the alleged (but unauthorised) comparative form is 
M. H. G. iezuo, ieze ; whence G.jeizt, now. p. The M. H. G. zuo, juhiza. B. All from a Teut. type YuNG A, a contracted form of 
ze, answers to A, S. td, too, and to O. Fries, to, te (of which an older YUWANGA or YUWANHA, answering precisely to the cognate 
form would be ia). It is, accordingly, probable that A. S. get is a W. ieuanc, young, and to the Lat. form iuuencus, an extension (with 
contraction of the compound ge td = and too, i. c. moreover. For the Aryan suffix -la) from iwwe/i-fr, young, y. The base YU WAN, young, 
latter of these words, see Too, To. For the former, see Yea, section p. occurs in Lat. iuuenis, young, Skt.ywt/a«, young, Russ, iunnii, young, 

YEW, an evergreen tree. (E.) Spelt yowe in Palsgrave. M. E. Lithuan. Jat/was, young. The lit. sense is perhaps ‘protected,’ from 

ew, Chaucer, C. T. 2925. •« A. S. iw ; to translate Lat. taxus ; Wright's V YU, to guard ; cf. Skt. yu, to keep back, Lat. iuuare, to aid, help; 
Voc. i. 3a, 79, 285 ; spelt inu, id. ii. lai. + Du. ijf, + Icel.yr. + G. Fick, i. 733. But Curtius (i. 285) derives it from ^ DIV, to play. 
eibe ; O. H. G. iiva, p. The Teut. type is tWA, Fick, i. 31. Perhaps Dor. young, sb. ; youn^4sh ; young-ling, Spenser, F. Q. i. 10. 57, M.E. ' 
the word is of Celtic origin ; we find Irish iuhhar, a yew ; Gael, iuhkar, ^onglyng, Wyclif, Mark, xvi. 5, with double dimin. suffix •l-ing ; young- 
iughar, a yew-tree, also a bow; W,yw,ywen; Com. hivin', Breton as to which see Spinster, Also yow/t-ler, Spenser, F.Q. iv. i. n, 
ivin, ivinen ; so that it is found in all Celtic languages. y. Ac- borrowed from Dyx.jonker, also written jonkheer, compounded oijong, 
cording to Fick, the Lithuan.J^a is not the yew, but a kind of alder young, and heer, a lord, sir, gentleman ; Hexham has O. Idw.jonchheer 
(Faulbaum), and is borrowed from a Gk. sva ; it may therefore be set orjoncker, ‘ a young gentleman or a jonckcr * {sic). Also you-th, q.v. 
aside. ^ Totally distinct from ivy. YOUR, possess, pron. of 2nd person. (E.) Properly the possess. 

YEX, to hiccough. (E.) Prov. E.ytx (Halliwell) ; spelt y«ltf in pron. of the 2nd person plural, but commonly used instead of thy. 

Palsgrave. M. E. ^exen, ^esken, ^oxen, Chaucer, C. T. 4149 (Group which was considered too familiar, and has almost passed out of use 
A, 4151, Six-text edition). *'^yxyn, yexen, Singulcio, Singulto;’ in speech, M. E. jowr.yowr, Chaucer, C, T. 3251. Orig.thegen.pl. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 539. A. S. giscian, to sob, sigh ; /Elfred, tr. of of the 2nd pers. pronoun ; a use which occurs even in M. E., as ; ‘ icli. 
Boethius, b. i. met. i. c. a. Probably an extension from the Teut. am ^oure aller hefd ’ «= 1 am head o/you all, P. Plowman, C. xxii. 473 ; 
base GI (Aryan GUI), to gape ; just as Lat. kiscere, hiascere, to yawn, where aller ^ A. S. ealra, gen. pi. of eall, all. — A. S. edwer, your ; orig. 
gape, is extended from Lat. hiare. Cf. A.S. gin, a wide space, Grein, gen. oi ge, ye ; sec Ye, Der,yowr-s, M. E.yowm, Chaucer, C. T. 
i. 3 1 o ; O.H.G. gien, to yawn. See Y awn, Hiatus. 1 3204, from A. S. edwres, gen. sing. masc. and neut. of edwer, poss. pro- 

YlEIiD, to resign, grant, produce, submit, give way. (E.) The noun ; Grein, i. 263. Also yourself (see Self), 
orig. sense was ‘ to pay.’ M. E. gelden, ^elden, yelden ; a strong verb ; YOUTH, early life. (E.) M. E. youthe, Chaucer, C. T. 463 ; older 
pt. t. ya/rf, pp.ydden, Chaucer has un-yolden, C. T. 2644. In P. forms ^uweHle, Ancren Riwle, p. 156, 1 . 22; ^u^effe, Layamon, 6366; 
Plowman, B. xii. 193, we have both yald (strong) and ^elte (weak), ^eojeCe, id. 19837. — A. S. geogufi, gidguh, youth, Grein, i. 503. [The 
as forms of the pt. t. — A. S. gieldan, geldan, gildan, to pay, restore, middle g first turned to w. and then disap^ared.]+ 0 . Sax. 
give up ; pt. t. geald, pi. guidon, pp. golden, Grein, i. 508.+DU. gelden. Du. jeugd. « 4 * G. jugend, O. H. G. jugund ; we also find M. H. G. 

Icel. gjalda, pt. t. gait, pp. gok/mn.-fDan. gielde.^Syfed. galla (for jungede. Cf. Gom.junda, youth. p. The A, S. gedguiS stands for 
g&lda), to be of consequence, be worth. + G. gelten, to be worth ; geongulS, n being lost, as in tdfi, tooth (Goth, tunlhus), gds, goose (G. 
pt. t. gait, pp. gegolten. Hh Goth, gildan, only in the compounds fra- ^ns) ; accordingly, we actually find M. E. ^ungthe, youth, Prompt. 
gildan, us-gildan, to pay back. p. All from Teut. base GALD, Parv., p. 339, ^ongthe, Wyclif, Mark, x. 20 ; hence yo«M = young-th, 
to be worth, to pay for, repay ; Fick, i. 105. Prob. allied to Lithuan. formed from A. S. gemg, young, by means of the suffix dh ( * Aryan 
gal'eti, W. gallu, to be able, have power. Der. yield, sb., yielding, -ta). Similarly th? O. Sax. Jtiguo is for jungtS ♦, and O. H. G. jugund 
-ly ; also guild or gild; also guilt. for jungund * ; but the Goth.Junda is different, standing for juwan-da, 

YOKE, the frame of wood joining oxen for drawing, a similar directly from the Aryan base YUWAN, young. Der. youthful, -ly, 
frame for carrying pails, a mark of servitude, a pair. (E.) M. E. 50I, y outhf ul-ness. 

yok, Chaucer, C. T. 7089. — A. S. geoe, gioe, ioc, yoke ; Grein, i. YUIiE, Christmas. (E.) * Yu-hatch, Christmas batch ; yu-hloek or* 
497.+DU. Jffl. Icel. oh. + Dan. aag. Swed. ol.+Goth. Jwk.+G. yule-block, Christmas block ; yu-gams or yule-gams, Christmas games ; ’ 

JocA, O.H. G. JoA. + W. fa«.+l4it. f«gw»i (whence Ital. giogo, Span. Ray’s Gloss, of N. Country Words. Here yu is short for yule, 
yogo, F.Jo«g).+Russ. (go.-fLithuan.Jiotgas.+Gk. fuydv.+Skt.yaga, M. £. y>le ; * the feste of jofr,’ Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 65, 
a yoke, pair, couple. p. All from the Aryan type YUGA (Teut. 1 . 6 ; whence yde-etok, a yule-stock or yule-lo^, Wright’s Voc. i. 197, 
YUKA), a yoke ; lit. ‘ that which joins.* — yYUG (Teut. YUK), to col. a.— A. S. iula, gedla. Spelt iula, Grein, 1. 148. Spelt gedla in 
join ; see Join. Der. yoke, verb. Two Gent. i. 1. 40 ; yoke-fellow, the following : • Se m6na8 is nemned on Leden Decembris, and on 
companion, K. I^^ar, iii. 6. 39. urc geBedde se &rra gedla, forSan 8a mon8as twegen syndon nemde 

YOliK, YEliK, the yellow part of an egg. (E.) Spelt yelke in inum naman, 68er se Jerra gedla, 68er se aftera, for]>an 80 hyra 68er 
Palsgrave. M.E. 50/le, Morte Arthure, 3283 ; ^elke, Prompt. Parv. ganged beforan 8a*ra [read 8^re] sunnan &rJ>on ^ he6 cyrre hig t6^ 
p. 337. A. S. geoleca, gioleca, the yolk ; Grein, i. 497* Lit. ‘ the 8ses dseges lenge, 68er sefter,* i. c. This month is named Decembris 
yellow part.’— A. S, yellow ; see Yollow. in Latin, and in our tongue the former Yule, because two months arer 

YOlSf, at a distance. (E.) Properly an adj., as in prov. E., in ^ named with one name; one is the former Yule, the other the qfter YmU,, 





YWIS. 



Hickes, Thesaurus, i. aia.' Bcda, De Temporum Ratione, cap. 13, 
has the same account (but in Latin), and calls the Yule-months 
Mentti Giuli ; i. e. he Latinises Yule as Oiulue, Spelt ged^ gehhoU 

f ehhel. Laws of iElfred, $ 5, and § 43 ; in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 
4, note 54: i. 9 a, note 4. IceLjd/; Dan. iuul\ Swed. juL We 
may also note that, in a fragment of a Gothic calendar (pr. in Mass- 
mann’s Ulhlas, p. 590) November appears to be called fruma JiuleU, 
which seems to mean * the first Yule a name not necessarily incon- 
sistent with the A. S. use, since November may once have alto been 
reckoned as a Yule-month. fi. The best solution of this difficult 
word is that given by Fick (iii. 245). He explains yi//* as meaning 
•noise,* or ‘outcry,’ csp. the loud sound of revelry and rejoicing. 
Cf. M.£. ^oulefif yolleut to lament loudly, Chaucer, C.T. Group A. 
1278 (Six- text ed.), mod. 'E.yawl; see Yawl (2). We also find, as 
derived verbs, the A. S. g^lan, to make merry, keep festival, Grein, i. 
537, and (perhaps) Icel. y/a, to howl, make a noise, though this is 
chiefly used of dogs and wolves; also G. jolen, johlen, jodeln, to sing 
in a high-pitched voice. Perhaps we may compare O. Du. Jot/, ‘ a 
hue, or a hooting; een jou geven, to make a noise, or to hoote at one,* 
Hexham ; Low G. jaueln, to shriek, said of cats ; G. jauckzen^ to 
shout in triumph ; Gk. Ivyfi6s, an outcry. y* Tne usual at- 
tempt to connect this word with £. wheels A. S. hweol^ Icel. with 
the far-fetched explanation that the sun lurttt at the winter solstice, 
cannot be admitted, since an initial h or kw makes all the difference. 
Besides Yule did not denote the shortest day, but a season, "Der. jolly. 
YWIS, certainly. (E.) In Spenser, F.Q. ii. 1. 19. M.£. ywis, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3277 ; iwis, Ancren Riwle, p. 270, 1 . 11. — A. S. gewht 
adj., certain, gewisliee^ adv., certainly, Giein, i. 483. The adj. came 
to be used adverbially, -f Du. gewis^ adj. and adv., certain, certainly. 
+ Icel. visi, certain. + I^an. vis, certain ; vist, certainly. Swed. 
vise, certain ; visst, certainly. + G* gtwiss, certainly. p. The ge- 
ts a mere prefix ; see Y-. The a^. is from the Teut. type WISA, 
certain, Fick, iii. 306. Related to Wise and Wit, verb. Cf. Goth. 
wissa, I knew. ^ It is particularly to be noted that the com- 
monest form in MSS. is iwis, in which the prefix (like most other 
prefixes) is frequently written apart from the rest of the word, and 
not unfrequently the i is represented by a capital letter, so that it 
appears as I uis. Hence, by an extraordinary error, the I has often 
been mistaken for the ist pers. pron., and the verb w/is, to know, 
has been thus created, and is given in many dictionaries ! But it is a 
pure fiction, and the more remarkable because there actually exists 
a M, £. causal verb whsien or wissen, but it means to teach, shew, 
instruct. The easiest test by which to guage any one’s knowledge 
of Middle-English is to ask him to explain clearly and to parse the 
words wit, wolf wiste, wist, J wisfH, and i~wis. If he fails, his opinion 
is valueless. 


ZANY, a buffoon, a mimic. (Ital.,«Gk., — Heb.) In L. L.L. 
V, 2. 463; and in Beaum. and Fletcher, Cupid’s Revenge, ii. 6 
(Bacha).-»Ital. Zane, ‘the name of lohn, also a sillie lohn, a gull, 
a noddie; used also for a simple vice, clowne, foole, or simple 
fellowe in a plaie ; * Florio. Mod. Ital. Zanni. Zane and Zanni are 
familiar forms of Giovaanf, John.-*Gk. ; John, i. 6.">Heb. 
Yohdndn, i.e. the Lord sheweth mercy. — Heb. Yti, put for Yehdvah, 
the Lord ; and hdnan, to shew mercy. Der. zany, verb, Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Qu. of Corinth, i. 2 (Crates). 

ZNAX, fervour, ardour. (F., — L., — Gk.) Spelt tele in Palsgrave. 
F. zele, ‘ zeale,' Cot Mod. F. ziie. — Lat. zelum, acc. of zelus, 
zeal. — Gk. (vkos, zeal, ardour, fervour ; lit. * heat.’ Z^\oj stands for 
; cf. (eleiy (for (ta-yeiv), poetic form of (Uiv, to boil, seethe, 
a boiling.— -^YAS, to seethe, ferment, whence also %. yeast; 
see Yeast. Ber. zeal^ous, L. L. L. v. a. 116; zeal-ous-ly. Also 
zeal ot, Selden’s Table-Talk, s. v. Zealot, from F. z«/o/«, ‘jealous, or 
zealous,' Cot., from Lat. ztlotes, Gk. (tiXtarff s. And see jealous. 
ZNBBA, a striped animal of the horse kind. (Port., — Ethiopian?) 
Added by Todd to Johnson. — Port, zebra. (Also Span, zebra, cebra.) 
The animal is a native of S. Africa, and the word is from some 
AfHcan language. According to Littr^, it is £thiop»ian ; he cites ; 
• Pccora, congmsibus zebra dicta,* Ludolf^ Histor. Ethiop. i. 40. 
ZEBOAI^, an East-Indian root resembling ginger. (F.,-Low 
Lat., -Pers.) ^Zedoary, a spicy root, ve^ like ginger, but of a 
sweeter scent, and nothing near so biting ; it is a hot and dry plant, 
growing in the woods of Malabar in the E. Indies;* Phillij^, cd. 
1706, fin old F., the name was corrupted to citoal, eitoual, citouart 
(Roquelwt); whence the M, E. eetewale, <^aucer, C. T. 13691 


(Group B, 1951), on which see my notc,]-F. zidoaire, ‘an East- | wusmg to ferment. -Gk. fw 
I ndia n root which resembleth ginger ;* Cot.— Low Lat. zedoaria.*^ leaven. Allieu to Lat. 


ZYMOTIC. 

zedoary, 
sometimes the 

, , ct., col. 314. 

ZENITH, the point of the heavens directly overhead. (F.,— 
Span., — Arab.) M.E. senytk, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, i. 18. 4. — 

0. F. cenith (LittreS); mod. F. zenith. zenit, formerly written 
zenith, as in Minsheu’s Span. Diet.— Arab, samt, a way, road, path, 
tract, quarter ; whence $amt-ur-ras, the zenith, vertical point of the 
heavens, also aa-samt, an azimuth ; Rich. Diet. p. 848. Samt was 
pronounced semt, of which Span, zenith or zenit is a corruption ; in 
the sense of zenith, it is an abbreviation for samt^ur^ras or semt-er-ras, 
lit. the way overhead, from rat, the head. Rich. Diet. p. 7 1 5. The word 
azimuth, q. v., is from the same source. See Devic, Supp. to Littre, 

ZEPHYR, a soft gentle breeze. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) In Shak. 
Cymb. iv. a. 172. Chaucer has the form Zephirus, directly from the 
Latin, C.T. 5.— F. zephyre, ‘the west wind;' Cot. — Lat. zephyrum, 
acc. of zephyrus, the west wind. — Gk. (iipvpos, the west wind. Allied 
to Cd(f>os, darkness, gloom, the dark or evening quarter, the west. 
ZERO, a cipher, nothing, denoted by o. (F.,— Ital.,— Arab.) A 
late word, added by Todd to Johnson. — F. zero, ‘a cypher in arith- 
metick, a thing that stands for nothing;’ Cot. — Ital. zero, ‘a figure 
of nought in arithmetike Florio. A contracted form of zejiro or 
zifro*, parallel form to zifra, ‘a cifre,* i.e. cipher; Florio. — Arab. 
sifr (with initial sad), a cipher; Rich. Diet. p. 937. See Cipher. 
See Devic, Supp. to Littre ; he explains that the old Latin treatises 
on arithmetic wrote zephyrum for Arab, sifr, which became, in 
Italian, zejiro, and (by contraction) zero. Doublet, cipher. 

ZEST, something that gives a relish or a flavour. (F., — L., — Gk.) 
In Skinner’s Diet., ed. 1671. Phillips explains zest as a chip of 
orange or lemon-peel, used for flavouring drinks. — F. zest, ‘ the thick 
skinne or filme wherby the kemell of a wallnut is divided;’ Cot. 
Mod. F. zeste, a piece of the skin of a citron or lemon, whence zjester, 

‘ to cut up lemon rind ; ’ Hamilton. The E. sense is due to the use 
of lemon or citron-peel for flavouring. — Lat. schisios {schisius), cleft, 
divided, used by Pliny ; according to Diez, who notes that Lat. 
schedula became, similarly, F. cMule ; there must have been a trans- 
ference of sense from ‘divided’ to ‘division.’— Gk. ax»c7T<5j, divided. 
— Gk. to cleave. See Schism. 

ZIGZAG, having short, sharp turns. (F., — G.) In Pope, Dun- 
ciad, i. 124. — F. zigzag. — G. zickzack, a zigzag; zickzack serein, to 
tack, in sailing. We also find Swed. siclesack, zigzag (Widegren, 
1 788). Origin obscure ; cf. Swed. sacka, Dan. sakke, to have stem- 
w’ay ; said of a ship. 

ZINC, a whitish metal. (G.) In Locke, Elements of Nat. Phi- 
losophy, c. 8 (R.) — G. zinle, zinc ; whence also F. zinc, &c. Origin 
uncertain ; perhaps formed from zinn, tin, from the likeness between 
the metals. See Tin. 

ZODIAC, an imaginary belt in the heavens, containing the twelve 
constellations called sig».s. (F., — L., — Gk.) M.E. zodiac, zodiak, 
Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 65. — F. zodiaque, ‘the zodiack,* 
Cot. — Lat. zodiacus. — Gk. iwbiaKos, adj., of or belonging to animals, 
whence 6 (iubwLK6s, the zodiac circle ; so called from containing the 
twelve constellations represented by animals. — Gk. a small 

animal ; dimin. of iwov, a living creature, an animal ; where iwov is 
neut. of fwoy, living ; allied to iodt, life, and lauv, (qv (Ionic (dtuv), 
to live. Curtius, ii. 96, says that (Aeiv ‘ stands for bidtiv, and its 
most natural derivation is from the y GI (Zend ji), to live,* See 
Victuals. Der. zodiac-al, adj. 

ZONE, a belt, one of the great belts in which the earth is divided. 
(F., — L.,— Gk,) In Hamlet, v. 1. 305. — F. zone, ‘ a girdle, zone ;’ 
Cot.— Lat. zona, a girdle, belt, zone.— Gk. fcJ/wy, a girdle. Put for 
f4,ffvi7*.-Gk. iiivwiM {wM (tua-vvfu), I gird.-y YAS, to gird, Fick, 

1. 731 ; whence also Lithuan. jdsta, a girdle, jdati, to gird (Nessel- 
mann). Der. zonked* 

ZOOXOGY, the natural history of animals. (Gk.) See Pennant’s 
British Zoology, London, 1766. Coined from Gk. fwo-, crude form 
of (&OV, a living creature : and •\oyla, allied to X6yos, a discourse, 
from \iyttv, to speak. ^ Zodiac and Xogic. Der.’zoo/ogt-oai, 
zoologist. ^ Pronounced zo-o, the o’s being separate. 
ZOOPHYTE, an animal plant, a term now applied to corals, &c. 
(F., — Gk.) In Johnson’s Diet. — F. zoophyte, pi. zoophytes, ‘such 
things as be. pai'tly plants, and partly living creatures, as spunges, 
&c.f Cot. — Gk. {wo^irrov, a living being; an animal-plant, the 
lowest of the animal tribe, Aristotle, Hist. Anim. xviii. t. 6.— Gk. 
(wo-, crude form of (jSeos, living ; and <l>vr6v, a plant, that which has 
grown, from tf>beiv, to produce, also to grow, from y BHU, to grow, 
exist, be. See Zodiac and Be. 

ZYMOTIC, a term applied to diseases, in which a poison works 
through the body like a ferment. (Gk.) Modem. — Gk. {vfwttiKds, 
causincr to ferment.— Gk. (vfs6et, 1 leaven, cause to ferment.— Gk. 

A. A T .... 


IMS, broth; see Juice. 
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APPENDIX. 


1. LIST OF 


A. The following prefixes are all carefully explained, each in its 
due place, in the Dictionary, so that it is sufficient to enumerate 
them. 

A- (with several values), ab-, abs- (jsn Abscond), ad-, ambi- or 
amb- Ambidextrous), amphi-, an*, ana-, ante-, anti- or ant-, aph- 
or apo-, be-, cata-, circum-, co-, com-, con-, contra-, counter-, de-, di-, 
dia-, dis-, dys- (see Dysentery), e-, em- (sm Embark), en-, epi-, ex-, 
extra-, for- (a), for- (3), fore-. 

Gain- (sm Gainsay), hyper-, hypo-, i-, il- (i), il- (a), im- (1), im- (a), 
im- (3), in- (i), in- (a), in- (3), inter-, intro- {set Introduce), ir- (i), 
ir- (a), juxta- {see Joust). 

Meta-, mis- (i), mis- (a), ne- (see No (1)), non-, ob-, on-, or- {see 
Ordeal, Ort), out-, over-, palin- {see Palindrome), para-, per-, peri-, 
pol- or po- (see Pollute, Position),' por- (see Portend), pos- {see 
Possess), post-, pre-, preter-, pro-, pros-, pur-, re-, red-, retro-. 

Se-, sine- {see Sinecure), sub-, sus-, super-, supra-, sur- (i), sur^ (a), 
syn-, to- (i), to- (a), trans-, ultra-, un- (i), un- (a), un- (3), under-, 
up-, with-, y-. 

There are other words often considered as prefixes, which are not 
mere prepositions, but true words, such as o/- in aUmighty^ pdy^ in 
poly-goHt and the like. It is much the best way to regard such words 
as mere compounds. 1 therefore omit them from the list. 

B. Some of these prefixes assume various shapes in accordance 
with phonetic laws. Of these, the most important are the follow- 
ing 

{a) The Lat. prep, ad appears as a-, 06-, oc*. ad-, q/*-, og-, a/-, a«-, 
ap~t ar^. as-, at: 

(b) The Lat. prep, euni appears as co-, co/-, corn-, corn*-, co«-, cor-. 

(c) The Lat. prehx dis- appears as dc-, d^&'-, di% di/-, dis’, and 
even i-. 

(d) The Lat. prep, ex appears as a-, c-, e/-, c£-, cac-, and even m- 
and S-. 

(c) The Lat. prep, in appears as am-, a«-, cm-, c/i-, i 7 - (1), fm- 
(l, 2), in- (2), ir- (i). 

(/) The Lat. negative prefix in- appears as en-, il- (2), im- (3), in- 

(3). *>- (3)- 

(g) The Lat. prep, ob appears as ob-, oe-, of-, 0-, op-; we even 
find OS-. 

{A) The Lat. prep, sub appears as s- (in S-ombre), so- (in So-joum), 
sub-, sue-, svf-, sug-, sum-, sup-, sur-, 

(0 The Greek prefix apo- (dir 3 ) also appears as aph-; cata- (nari), 
also as cath- ; en- {Iv), also as em- ; epi- {M), also as eph- ; hypo- 
({or< 5 ), also as hyph- ; syn- (abv), also as $y-, syl-, sym-. 

These very common variations should be observed and learnt. For 
this purpose, I suggest a study of the following words ; — 

(a) A-chieve, ab-breviate, ac-cede, ad-mire, af-fix, ag-gress, al-lude, 
an-nex, ap-pend, ar-rogate, a^ign, at-tract. 

{b) Co agulate, col-lect, com-mute, comb-ustion, con-nect, cor- 
rode. 

(c) De-feat, des-cant, di-verge, dif-fuse, dis-pel, s-pend. 

(d) A-mend, e-normous, ef-met, es-cape, ex-tend, iss-ue, s-ample. 

(0 Am-bush, an-oint, em-bellish, en-close, iHude, im-murp, im- 

merge, in-clude, ir-ritate. 

(/) En-emy, i-gnoble, il-legal, im-mortal, in-firm, ir regular, 

(g) Ob-long, oc-cur, of-fer, o-mit, op-press, os-tensible. 

(S) S-ombre, so-joum, sub-mit, suc-cm, suf-fuse, sug-gest, sum- 
mon, sup-press, sur-rogate. 

(i) Apo-logy, aph-seresis; cata-logue, cath-olic; en-ergy, em- 
phMis; epi-logue, eph-emera; hypo-thesis, hyph-en; syn-onymous, 
sy-stem. syMogism, sym-metiy. 

It may be noted here that more than one prefix may be placed at 
the beginning of a word, as in re-im-burte, ram-part (sre-em-part), 
t»-#M-ac/, &C. 

C. Some prefixes exhibit sndi unusual forms in certain words that 
they can only be understood upon a perusal of the etymology of the 
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word as given in the Dictionary. I note here a few curious 
examples. 

A- replaces e- (Lat. e, for cx) in a-mend, 

AI-, the Arabic definite article, appears at the beginning of a/-coW, 
a-pricot, ar-tiekoke, as-se^ay (explained s.v. Lancegay), el-ixir, l-ute. 
But the at- in al-ligator is the Span, el, Lat. ills. 

The Latin ab has actually become adv- in the word adv-antage ; 
whilst in v-an-guard it appears as v*. But, in ab-breviate, the prefix 
is ad-. The I^tin cum- appears in eo-st, co-uck, eur-ry (i), custom. 
The d in daffodil represents the Lat. de. 

The dea- in dea-eon represents the Greek bid ; so also de- in de-vil. 
The e- in e-lope represents the Dutch ent-. 

The e- in esquire is purely phonetic, as explained. 

The ev- in ev-angelist is for Gk. eu-, as in eu-logy. 

The I- in louver represents the Latin ille ; but in l-one it is the A. S. 
tail. 

The or- in or-deal and or-t is a Teutonic prefix. 

The outr- in outr-age represents the Latin ultra \ so also in utter- 
ance (a). 

Re-but’mre-a-but (prefixes re-, ad-). 

The s- in s-ure (Lat. se-curus) represents the Latin se-. 

The t- in t-wit represents the A. S. cet ; but in t-awdry it is the last 
letter of saint, 

D. The best way of understanding prefixes is by observing their 
original forms. The following is a list of these (perhaps not ex- 
haustive) ; the forms within marks of parenthesis shewing how they 
appear in modem English. See Morris, Outlines of English Acci- 
dence, p. 224. 

CLASS I. Prefixes of English origin, in Anglo-Saxon spell- 
ing. Forms not followed by a hyphen can also be used as separate 
words. 

d- (a-rise) ; d (see either) ; erf ter (after) ; at (a-do, t-wit) ; and- (a- 
long, an-swer) [dn (one, a-pace, on-ly, n-ewt, and see aught) not a 
true prefix, but a numeral] ; be, bi (be-, by) ; for- (for-give) ; fore 
(fore-bode) ; /orfJ (forth) ;/rom (fro-) ; ge- (c-lutch, e-nough, y-wis); 

(gain-) ; in (in, im-, em-, en-) ; mis- (mis-) ; ne, whence n-, 
neptive prefix (n-o, n-one, n-aught, &c.) ; witScr (nether) ; 0/ (of, off, 
a-down); ofer (over); on (on, ann-eal, [un]-an-eled, a-foot); or- 
(or-deal) ; purA (through, thorough) ; td- (to-brake) ; td (to-ward, to); 
un-, before sbs. and adjs. (un-true, un-truth) ; un-, before verbs (un- 
do) ; tt«dcr (under) ; up (up) ; dt (out, utt-er) ; (with). 

p. To this class belong Gothic and-, whence am-bassador, em-bassy; 
Dutch ent-, whence e-lope; Dutch oor-, whence or-top; Gothic, 
O. Friesic, and O. Saxon und, whence un-to, 

CLASS II. Prefixes of Iiatin and French origin, in Latin 
spelling. Forms not followed by a hyphen can also be used as 
separate words. 

a (a- vert); ah (ab»}ure, a-bate, adv-ance, as-soil, av-aunt, v-an- 
guard) ; abs- (abs-ent) ; ad (a-chieve, ab-breviate, ac cede, ad-mire, 
af-fix, ag-gress, al-lude, an nex, ap-pend, ar rogate, as sets, as-sign, 
at-tract) ; amb- (amb-ient, am-putate) ; ante, anti- (ante-cedent, anti- 
cipate, anci-eiit, an-cestor) ; circum (circum-, circu-it) ; contra, contro- 
(pontra-, contro-vert, contr-ol, counter feit) ; cum, com- (co-agulate, 
col-lect, com-mute, comb-ustion, con nect, cor-rodc, coun-cil, co-unt, 
co-uch, co-st, cu-stom, cur-ry) ; de (de-, di-stil, d-affodil) ; dis- (de- 
feat, de-luge, des-cant, di-verge, dif-fuse, dispel, spend); ex, e 
(a-mend, e-nonnous, ef-fect, es-cape, ex tend, iss-ue,. s-ample); extra 
(extra-, stra-nge) ; in, prep, (^m-bush, an oint, em-bellish, en-close, 
il-lude, im-mure, im-merge, in-clude, ir-ritate) ; in-, negative (en-emy, 
i-gnoble, il-legal, im-mortal, in-firm, ir-regular) ; O. Lat. indo (ind^ 
igent) ; inier^ intro- (inter-, intro-, enter-tain, entr-ails) ; iuxta (juxta-, 
joust) ; minus (O. F. mes-, rois-chief) ; ne (n-ull, ne-uter, ne-farious), 
xec, ihast for ne-que (neg-lect) ; non, short for ne-unum (non-age, urn- 
pile); ob (ob-long, oc-cur. of-fer,. o-mit, op-press, os-tensible); fer 
(per-, par-son, pel-lucid, pil-grim) ; O. Lat. /or/ (pol-lute, po-sjitioo. 
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por tend, pos-sess) ; pott (post, pu-ny) ; prm (pre-, pro-vost) ; prater 
(preter-) ; pro (pro*, prof fer, pour-tray or por-tray, pur-vey, pr udent) ; 
r«-, red- (re-, red-, r-ally, ren-der); retro (retro-, rear-guard, rere- 
ward) ; *«-, W- (se-, sed-ition, s-ober) ; «iW, for si-ne (sine-, sans) ; 
sm6, for eup* (s ombre, so journ, sub-mit, suc ceed, suf-fuse, sug-gest, 
sum mon, sup-press, sur-rogate) ; tubter- (subter-) ; sue-, for sups *, 
subs* (sus-pend, su spect) ; super (super-, sur-, sopr ano, sover eign); 
supra, for superd * (supra-) ; trans- (trans-, tran-scend, tra-duce, tres- 
pass, treason); ultra (ultra-, outr-age, utter-ance, as in Shake- 
speare). 

p. Numerals are peculiarly liable to sink into apparent prefixes ; 
such are I.at. unus, duo (adverbially, bis), ires, 8cc. ; hence un-animous, 
du-et, bin-ary, bi-sect, bis-cuit, ba-lanoe, dou-ble, tre-ble, tri-ple, &c. 
Other note-worthy Latin words are dimidium, male, pane, semi-, vice; 
whence demi-, mal- treat, mau gre, pen- insula, semi-circle, vice- 
jadmiral, vis-count. 

7. The prefix a- in a-las is the French interjection 

The prefix /or- in for-feit and for-close (usually fore-close), is also 
French ; and due to Lat./oris, out of doors. 

The Latin ille accounts for Spanish el, whence E. al-ligator ; for 
French le, whence £. l-ouver or hoover ; and for Portuguese 0, as in 
0 -porto, whepce E. port (4). 


CLASS III. Prefixes of Greek origin. In Greek spelling. Forms 
not followed by a hyphen can also be used as separate words. 

(amphi-); d-, negative prefix (an-odyne, a-byss, am- 
brosial) ; dvd (ana-, an-eurism) ; dvri (anti-, ant-agonist), dw6 (apo-, 
aph'seiesis) ; irard. (cata-, cath olic); did (dia-, m-seresis, dea-con, 
de-vil); Iva- (dys-); U (ec-logue, el-lipse, ex-odus); Iv (en-ergy, 
em-piric) ; lv8o- (endo-) ; M (epi-, eph-emeral, ep-och) ; iou, from 
fir (eso teric) ; f 8 (eu-, ev-angelist) ; (exo-) ; inrip (hyper-) ; (two 
(hypo-, hyph-en) ; /ifrd (meta-, meth-od, met-eor) ; «dAiv (palin- 
drome, palim-psest); irapd (para-, par-ody, pa-lsy) ; vspl (peri-) ; wp6 
(pro-phet) ; (pros-) ; obv (syn-, sy-stem, syl-logism, sym-metry), 
p. As in Latin, numerals are peculiarly liable to sink into apparent 
prefixes; hence di-eotyledon^ from bis, twice; tri-gonometry, tetra- 
hedron, penta-gon, hexa-gon, &c. Other note-worthy Greek words are 
dpx*"» chief (archi-pelago, arche-type, arch-bishop) ; abros, self (auto- 
graph, auth-entic, eff-endi) ; i)Au-,half (hemi-) ; frepos, other (hetero-); 
d\of, entire (holo-) ; d/tbs, same (homo-) ; jsdvos, single (mono-) ; irdv, 
all (pan-) ; iro\bs, much, many (poly-) ; irpStros, first (proto-). 

CLASS IV. Of prefixes which cannot be included in any of the 
preceding classes, the most important is the Arabic definite article a/, 
very common in Spanish, and appearing in English in nine words 
beginning with al ; also in a pricot^ ar-tichohe, as-sagay, elixir, lute. 
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The prefixes in Classes i, ii, and iii above are not all independent 
of each other, many of those in one class being cognate with those in 
another. Thus the A. S. at is the same word with the Latin ad. To 
shew this more clearly, the conjectural Aryan forms are subjoined, 
each primitive form being numbered. The numbers in the following 
list supply an index to the thirteen Aryan forms below. 

CLASS I. ANGLO-SAXON. JEfter, 7b; at, 2; and- (cf. Du. 
enh), 6 ; be, bi, 8 ; for-, 130; fore, 13 a ; /ort 5 , 138; from, 13 y ; in, 
5 0 ; ne, n-, 1 2 (and see 4) ; of 10 a; qfer, 10 ; on, ^a; t6-, 1 1 ; tm- 
(before adjs.), 4 (and see 1 2) ; un- (verbal), 6 ; under, 3,57; up, 
10 a; lit, 9. 

CLASS II. LATIN, d, ab, 7a; abF, 7 ad, 2; amb-, 8 ; 
ante, 6 ; bis, 1 1 ; dis-, 11; ex, e, extra, i ; in, 5 /3 ; in- (negative), 4 ; 
ind-, 5 jB ; inter, intra, 5 7 ; ne, «-, 1 3 ; ob, 77; per, 130; port *,138; 
pra, prater, 137; pro, J37; sub, sus-, subter, 10 a; super, supra, 

10 A 

CLASS III. GREEK. ^Afi<pi, 8 ; dv-, d- (negative), 4 (and see 
I a) ; d^d, K o ; dvri, 6 ; dv6, 7 a ; bid, bis, 81-, 1 1 ; iv, ivbov, 5 / 3 ; 
i(w, I ; liTl,7y; uapd, 13a; vepi, irp6, 137; vp6s, 138; M, 

10 a; Mp, 10 0. 

[N.B. The alphabetical arrangement here follows that of the 
Sanskrit, not of the Roman alphabet.] 

1. AK, AKS, out. Fick, i. 475. Gk. in, 4 ^; L. ec-, ex, e; 
Lithuan. isz ; Russ. iz\ izo, out. Hence Gk. outside ; L. extra 
(for extern), abl. fern, of the comparative form ex-ter-us. 

2. AD? Fick, i. 484. Lat. ad; Goth, at ; A. S. at. (The Skt. 
adhi is not an equivalent form ; but perhaps it can be referred to the 
same pronominal base.) 

3. ADHAS? Cf. Skt. adhas, adv., underneath; Fick, iii. 38. 

ADHARA (comparative) ; Skt. adAara, lower ; L.iVi/fr«s; Goth. 

undar ; A. S. under. | But Curtius, i. 384, connects A. S. under with 
Lat. inter. See no. 5.] 

4 . AN, negative prefix; Fick, i. la. Skt. on- (before a vowel), 
a- (before a consonant) ; Gk. dv-, d- ; L. in- ; A. S. un-, before 
adjectives and substantives. [N.B. Perhaps identical with NA, from 
an orig. form ANA ; so Curtius. See no. 12 below.] 

6. ANA. (Apparently a pronominal stem of the third person ; 
xf. Skt ana, this) ; Fick, i. 1^. 

(a) ANA ; Zend ana, Gk. avd, Goth, ana, A. S. on. 

(0) ANI (locative) ; Gk. M, 4 v ; Lat. in ; Goth, in ; A. S. in. 
' Hence Gk. lv-8oi' ; O. Lat. in-do. 

(7) ANTAR (comparative) ; Skt. antar ; L. inter, whence intra 
(minterd), intro (mintero), [To which Curtius allies A, S. under; 
‘but see no. 3.] 


6. ANTA, sb., an end; Skt. anta, A.S. ends. Fick, i. 15- 

ANTI (locative) ; Vedic anti ; Gk. dvri ; Goth, and- ; A. S. and-, 

Du. and G. ent ; also A. S. un-, as a verbal prefix. The Lat. ante 
(perhaps for anted*), appears to be an ablative form. 

7. VAP? to obtain? Fick, i. 17. Hence was formed a sb., of 
which various cases remain in the form of prepositions. 

(o) APA (instrumental) ; Skt. apa, away ; Gk. dvd ; Lat. ab, a ; 
Goth. af. 

( 0 ) APAS (genitive) ; Gk. d\p ; Lat. abs. 

(7) API (locative); Skt. api; Gk. 4 vi; Lat. ob. 

(8) APATARA (comparative) ; Zend apatara ; Gk. dwturipu, 
Goth, aftra ; A. S. after. 

8. ABM A, both ; Fick, i. 18. Skt. ubha, both ; Gk. dpipa, Lat. 
ambo, Goth, bai, A. S. bd. Hence ABHI, AMBHI, on both sides, 
aroimd, on ; Skt. abhi, towards ; Gk. dpipi, Lat. ambi-, A. S. be. 

0. UD, up, out ; Skt. ud, Goth, ut, A. S. lit. Hence UD-TARA 
(comparative) ; Gk. Car epos, A.S. dtor, uttor. 

10. UP A, close to. Oust) over, (just) under. 

{a) Skt. upa, near, under ; Gk. M, under ; Lat. s-uh (for sup ♦) ; 
with a comparative form sub-ier; also sus- (for sub-s). Fick, i. .31 ; 
iii. 511. Allied to these are a double set of Teut. forms, viz. Goth. 
iup, A. S. up (G. auf), in which the original p of the base is pre- 
served ; also Goth, uf A. S. in which the regular sound-shifting 
has taken place, together with a differentiation in the sense, the orig. 
sense being, however, preserved in the comparative form below. 

{0) UPARA (comparative) ; Vedic upara, Lat. s-uperus. Hence 
UPARI (locative) ; Skt. upari, over ; Gk. bv 4 p ; Lat. s-uper, ablative 
fem. supra (for superd) ; Goth, ufar, A S. ofer. 

11. DWA, two ; Skt. dva, Gk. bvo, Lat. duo, A. S. twd ; Fick, i. 
625. Hence-Gk. bid, through; bis, bt-, twice; Lat. bis (for dwis*), 
bi; double; Lat. dis- (for dwis*), in twain, asunder; A.S. id-, 
asunder. 

12 . NA, negative particle; Fick, i. 122. Skt. na, not; Gk. V17-; 
Lat. ne, n- ; Goth, ni ; A. S. ne, n-. See no. 4 (above). 

13 . -^PAR, to fare, go through; Skt./>ri, to bring over; Gk. vdpos, 
a way through ; Lat. ex-per-ior, A. S.faran. Fick, i. 662, iii. 175, 

(o) PARA, onward, forward, from. Skt. para, away; Gk. vapd, 
from; Latter; Goiii. fra-, fair- ; A.S. for-. Here belong also 
Goth, faura, A. S. fore. 

{0) PARI, around ; Skt. pari, Gk. vtpi. 

(7) PRA, before ; Skt. pra, Gk. vpd, Lat. prd-. Hence Lat. 
ablative prd; locative pra, with comparative pra-ter. Also Skt. 
param, beyond, Goth. /raw, A. S.from. Here also belong Lat. pri-or, 
pri-stine, pri-rde, A. S. forma. 

(8) PRA-TI, towards ; Skt. prati, towards ; Gk. vp6s ; O. LaL^ 
port- (whence Lat, por-, poh, po-) ; A, S.fbrfS. 
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II. SUFFIXES. 


The number of suffixes in modem English is so great, and the 
forms of several, especially in words derived through the French from 
Latin, are^ so variable that an attempt to exhibit them ail would tend 
to confusion. The best account of their origin is to be found in 
Schleicher, Compendium der Veigleichenden Grammatik der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen. An account of Anglo-Saxon suffixes is 
given at p. 119 of March, Comparative Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language. Lists of Anglo-Saxon words, arranged according 
to their suffixes, are given in Loth, Etymologische Angelssechsisch- 
englische Grammatik, Elberfeld, 1^70. The best simple account of 
English suffixes in general is that given in Morris, Historical Outlines 
of I^glish Accidence, pp. 212-321, 229-342 ; to which the reader is 
particularly referred. See also Koch, Historische Grammatik der 
Englischen Sprache, vol. iii. pt. r, pp. 29-76. Schleicher has clearly 
established the fact that the Aryan languages abound in suffixes, 
each of which was originally intended slightly to modify the meaning 
of the root to which it was added, so as to express the radical idea 
in a new relation. The force of many of these must, even at an 
early period, have been slight, and in many instances it is difficult to 
trace it ; but in some instances it is still clear, and the form of the 
suffix is then of great service. The difference between lov-ed^ 

and lov’ing is well marked, and readily understood. One of the 
most remarkable points is that most Aryan languages delighted in 
adding suffix to suffix, so that words are not uncommon in which two 
or more suffixes occur, each repeating, it may be, the sense of that 
which preceded it. Double diminutives, such as parti-c-Uf i.e. a 
little little part, are sufficiently common. The Lat. superl. suffix 
-M-si-mws (Aryan -yans-ta-md) is a simple example of the use of a 
treble suffix, which really expresses no more than is expressed by -mus 
alone in the word pri^mus. The principal Aryan suffixes, as given by 
Schleicher, are these : -a -1, -ya, -wa *, -mo, -ra (later form -/o), -o«, 
•flrtfl, -/lo, -ni, -HU, ‘ta, -tar or -tra, -ti, -tu, -dhi^ -ant or -n^, -os, -ka. 
But these can be readily compounded, so as to form new suffixes ; so 
that from -ma-na was formed -man (as in E. no-min-al)^ and from -mo- 
na-ta or -man-ta was formed -manta (as in E. argu-ment'). Besides 
these, we must notice the comparative suffix -ya«y, occurring in 
various degraded shapes; hence the Gk. /xcffov-, greater, put for 
the « being dropped. This suffix usually occurs in com- 
bination, as in -yans’ta, Gk. -tore-, superl. suffix ; -yans-ta-ma, Lat. 
•is^si-mus (for ’•is-ti-mus ♦), already noted. The combinations -/o-ro, 

* Schleicher writes •ja for -yo, •va for -xoo, in the usual German 

fashion. 


-ta-ta occur in the Gk. -rrpo-, -toto-, the usual suffixes of the com- 
parative and superlative degrees. 

One common error with regard to suffixes should be guarded 
against, viz. that of mis-dividing a word so as to give the suffix 
a false shape. '|*his is extremely common in such words as logi-e, 
civi-e, belli-e ose, where the suffix is commonly spoken of as being -ic 
or -ic-ose. This error occurs, for instance, in the elaborate book on 
English Affixes by S. S. Haldemann, published at Philadelphia in 
1865 ; a work which is of considerable use as containing a very full 
account, with numerous examples, of suffixes and prefixes. But the 
author does not seem really to have* understood the matter, and 
indulges in some of the most extraordinary freaks, actually deriving 
mus^ from * Welsh mus (from mw, that is forward, and ws, that is im- 
pulsive), that starts out, an effluvium ; * p. 74. But the truth is that 
ctvi-c (Lat. ciuicus) is derived from Lat. crude form of cii/is, 
a citizen, with the suffix •cus (Aryan -KA) ; and logi-c is from Gk. 
Aoyiifos, from Aoyi-. put for A070-, crude form of Adyor, a discourse, 
with the suffix -xor (Aryan -KA) as before. Compare Lat. ciuHas, 
Gk. Aoyo-^ioxlu. Belli-c-oset Lat. hellieosus, is from Lat. belli-t put 
for beilo-t crude form of btllum, war, with suffix -e-dsus (Aryan 
•ka-ioant-af altered to -ka-wam-a; Schleicher, $ 218). Of course, 
words in -i-c are so numerous that -ic has come to be regarded 
as a »suffix at the present day, so that we do not hesitate to form 
Volta-ie as an adjective of Volta ; but this is English misuse, not 
Latin etymology. Moreover, since both -1- and •ka are Aryan 
suffixes, such a suffix as -i-cust is possible both in Greek and 
Latin ; but it does not occur in the particular words above cited, and 
we must be careful to distinguish between a suffixed vowel and an 
essential part of a stem, if we desire to understand the matter clearly. 

One more word of warning may perhaps suffice. If we wish to 
understand a suffix, we must employ comparative philology, and not 
consider English as an absolutely isolated language, with laws dif- 
ferent from those of other languages of the Aryan Umily. Thus the 
-ih in trti’th is the -5 of A. S. tre6w'% gen. case tredw-lSet fem. sb. 
This suffix answers to that seen in Goth, gabaur-ths, birth, gen. case 
gabaur^theds^ fem. sb., belonging’ to the stem declension of Gothic 
strong substantives. The true suffix is therefore to be expressed as 
Goth, -tki, cognate with Aryan -/«, so extremely common in Latin ; 
cf. do-ti-, dowry, men-ti-^ mind, mor-^i-, death, mes-si- (** meMi-\ 
harvest, that which is mown. Hence, when Horne Tooke gave his 
famous etymology of truth as being * that which a man trowethf* he 
did in reality suggest that the -ti- in Lat. mor^tf is identical with the 
-/ in mori^t-ur or in ama-t ; in other words, it was a mere whim. 


III. LIST OF ARYAN ROOTS. 


The following is a brief list of the principal Aryan roots occurring | 
in English. A few, of which examples arc either very scanty or very 1 
doubtful, are not noticed. Many of the roots here given are of 
'considerable importance, and can be abundantly illustrated. I have 
added, at the end of the brief account of each root, several mis- 
cellaneous examples of derivatives ; but these lists are by no means 
exhaustive, nor are they arranged in any very definite order beyond 
the separation into groups of the words of Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
oru^« I 

The references * F.,* * C.,* and ‘V„* mven under each root, are, | 
respectively, to 'Fick, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogerman- ; 


ischen Sprachen, 3rd ed., Gottingen, 1874;' to ‘Curtius, Greek 
Etymology, English edition, translated by Wilkins and England ; * 
and to * VaniSefc, Griechisch-Lateinisches Etymologisches Worter- 
buch, Leipzig, 1877.* These books have been chosen as giving 
the results of modem comparative philolo^ in a convenient ana 
accessible form. It is to be remembered that the honour of 
achieving such results is rather due, in many instances, to their 
predecessors, and especially, in the field of Teutonic philology, to 
Jacob Grimm. 

When 1 cite these authorities, 1 do not mean that they all agree 
in giving the same result as that which I here present. In a great 
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many cases they do so, and the result may then he considered as&Lat. eor (stem cord-) wGk. xaphSa^E. heart, from \/KARD; Lat, 

certain, or, at any rate, as universally admitted by all students who from V GHAR, to be yellow. 

adopt the usual meth^ of comparing the various languages of the Dentah, Lat. duo ** E. two ; Lat. tree =* £. three ; Lat. faeere is 

Aryan or ‘ Indo-Germanic * family of languages. In other cases, allied to Gk. rl^Otifu, I place »£. do (to put), from ^DHA. 

one of the three differs from the views expressed by the other two ; Labials. Lat. pee (stem ped-) » Gk. ttovs (stem iro 5 -) «b£./oo/, from 

and I have then adopted the view which seemed to me most Lat. /crrc«Gk. 6car. 

reasonable. Throughout, I have tried to compile a good practical Conversely, to reduce Teutonic forms to Aryan, upc the same 
list, though I am well aware that a few roots have been included scheme, working backwards from the end to the beginning ; thus 
of rather a speculative character, and of which the proofs are not so £. g « Aryan kh ; £. kh (A) « Aryan k ; and £. Ir » Aryan g. 
sure as might be wished. When so much as this has been acquired, it is easy to proceed to 

The account of each root is, in every case, very brief, and mentions find the Old High German forms, if wanted ; these require a second 
only a few characteristic words. Further information may be shifting, and that is all. Thus Aryan g^ £. h’^G.hh*, or, to take 
obtained in the authorities cited. The English examples are fully an example, Lat. gmtis^E. ^msO. High G. cAimni. But the changes 
accounted for in the present work. Thus the reader who is curious into High German are found, in practice, to be much less regular, 
to know how the word slave is connect^ with V KRUt to hear, has and the phenomena strongly support the theory that Old High 
only to look out that word, and he will find the solution given. German is merely a later development of the earliest forms of Low 
Many such examples are very curious, and afford good exercise German. It it a great objection to the term * Indo-Germanic * that 
in philology. the language specifically called * German * is, philologically, the very 

Instead of giving Grimm's law in the usual form, I have adopted worst representative of the Teutonic languages that could possiblv 
Kick's modification of it, as being much simpler. It saves a great have been chosen. The best representative is the Gothic, after whicn 
deal of trouble to leave out of consideration the Old High-German come Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic. 

forms, and to use the word * Teutonic* as inclusive of everything but This brief sketch is all that can here be given ; but in order fully to 

Higli-German (commonly called GermaiO, thus reducing toe number understand the examples below, the peculiarities of Sanskrit, Greek, 
of varying forms, as due to * sound-shifting* of the consonants, from Latin, Lithuanian, Russian, Gothic, &c., must be studied and allowed 
three to two. As far as Lnglifh philology is concerned, the ‘German* for. For example, when two aspirated letters appear in the same 
forms are of comparatively small consequence ; and, by not attempt- root, both aspirations disappear in Sanskrit, so that the -v/ DHIGH 
ing to account for them exactly, we are usually able, with sufficient appears as dih. Greek admits one aspirate, but not two ; * every 
accuracy, to bring the various spellings of a word under one school-boy knows* that the genitive of 0 pi^ is rpix^^t and that 
‘Teutonic* form, whether the language be Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, cannot stand. And even when all the consonants are under- 

Friesian, Old-Saxon, Low German (proper), Icelandic, Swedish, or stood, the vowels have to be mastered before the truth can be fully 
Danish. This being premised, I proceed to give a short and perceived. Thus the £. word home is A. S. ham. But in this wora 

easy method for the conversion of ‘ Aryan,* or, as they might be ham, the d really stands for ai, from original i ; and (the m being 

called, * classical * roots into Teutonic roots ; it being understood a mere suffix) the form of the root is not KA, but KI. This is one 
that the ‘ classical * forms, Greek. Latin, and Sanskrit, differ but of the things which no school-boy knows, nor will ever know during 
slightly from the Aryan forms, though each language has wa3rs of the present century. 

its own of representing certain original sounds. (Some of these 0 isr The roots are arranged according to the alphabetical order of 
modifications are noticed below.) the Sanskrit alphabet, by help of which we obtain an Aryan alphabet. 

Let the student learn by heart (it is easy enough) the following as follows : a, i, u, ai, au ; k, g, gh ; t, d, dh, n ; p, b, oh, m ; 
scheme. y, r, 1 , w ; 8. If this arrangement causes any trouble in finding 

Gutturals ; viz. g, k, kh, g. a root, the reader has only to consult the index appended to the 

Dentals; viz. d, t, th, d. list, which is arranged in the usual English order. Forms in thick 

liabials ; viz. b, p, ph, b. ty^, as AK, are Aryan; forms in parenthesis, as AH, are Teutonic. 

This is absolutely all that need be remembered ; it only remains L V AH), to pierce, to be sharp, to be quick. Skt. 

to explain what the scheme means. ap, to pervade, attain (a secondary sense) ; np-va, a (swift) horse ; Gk, 

The repetition of g, d, b, is intentional, and essential to keeping Sic-pos, pointed, dK- 6 vtj, whet-stone, d^-ov, javelin, dx-paff, edge, tw-wos, 
everything in due order. The scheme is to be read with the a horse ; Lat. ac-us, needle, ac-er, keen, sharp, ac-uere, to sharpen, 
following meaning. When guttural letters occur (especially at the ac-/«, edge, a horse; Goth, ah-ana, chaff (ear of corn), A. S. 

beginning of a word, for in other positions the rule is more liable to eeg, edge. F. iii. 475 ; C. i. 161, ii. 52 ; V. 4. Ex. acacia, acme, 
exception), an Aryan g answers to Teutonic (English) h\ an Aryan k aconite, acrobat, hippopotamus; acid, acute, ague, aglet, equine, eager; 
answers to Teutonic hh ; and an Aryan hh answers to Teutonic g. ed^, egg (2), ear (2), axe. 

When dental letters occur, Aryan d becomes Teutonic t; Aryan t a. ^ AIL («v AH), to see. (Gk. oir-, for ok-.) Skt. ak-sha, 

becomes Teutonic th ; Aryan th becomes Teutonic d. eye, tk-sh, to see ; Gk. bip-opm, I shall see, o^-ts, sight, 6 <p-$a\fs 6 s, 

When labial letters occur, Aryan b becomes Teutonic p [it is eye ; Lat. oc-ulus, ew ; Kuss. oh-o, eye ; Goth, aug-o, eye. F. i. 473 ; 
doubtful whether there is any real example of this par/tcu/ar change] ; C. ii. 62; V. 8. Ex. optics, opthalmist, antelope, canopy; oc»/ar; 
an Aryan p becomes Teutonic ph; and an Aryan ph becomes eye. 

Teutonic b. Recurring to the scheme, we see that each ‘Aryan* 3 . V Gk. dx-^vr, darkness ; Lith. alr-Zas, blind ; 
letter passes into the one following it in the scheme, thereby becoming Lat. aquilus, dark-coloured. Ex. aquiline, eaftle. 

‘ Teutonic.* Once more, leam by heart ; g, k, kh, g ; d, t, th, d ; 4 . V AK or ANK (« -/ AH or ANG), to bend. Skt. aiich, 

and b, p, ph, b. Begin each set, respectively, with g for guttural, to bend, curve ; Gk. dyn-dw, Syn-os, a bend ; X^t. unc-us, curved, 
d for dental, and b for /abm/ [of which word b is the middle con- ang-ulus, an angle; A. S. ang-el, a hook. F. i. 473 ; C. i. 160; V. a, 
sonant]. This is a very easy method, and can be put into practice Ex. anchor, angle {i); ankle, angle (a), awkward. 
at an instant's notice, without even any thought as to what the 5 . VAG(«v AK), to drive, urge, conduct. Skt. q;, to drive ; 
powers of the letters are. Gk. dy-eiy ; Lat. ag-ere ; Icel. ak-a (pt. t. ok), to drive. F. i. 478 ; 

In practice, inevitable modifications take place, the principal ones C. i. ao8 ; V. 14. Ex. agony, axiom; agent, axis, agile; acre, acorn, 
being these. (1 do not give them all.) ache, axle. 

ARYAN. For k, Latin wiites c (but the c is hard, like k). 6. V AOH, to say, speak. Skt. ah, to speak ; Lat. d-io, I say, 

For kh (i. e. for kh as used in the above scheme), Sanskrit has gh ; ad-ag-ium, a saying. F. i. 481 ; V. ao. Ex. adage, negation, 

Greek has x* Latin has h initially (which h sometimes disappears 7 . ^AOrBL, to be in want. Gk. dx^Vt poor, needy; Lat. eg-ere, 
altogether), or sometimes/. to be in want. F. i* 4^ 2 ; C. i. 234 ; V. 21. indigent. 

For th (as in the scheme), Sanskrit has dh ; Greek has X^tin 8. V AOH or ANOH (•■ ^AG or ANG), to choke, strangle, 
has/. compress, afflict, frighten. Skt. aihk^as, pain, oV-i, a snake, aghns. 

For ph (in the scheme), Sanskrit has bh; Greek has Latin sin; Gk. d7X';****i to strangle, dx-o^eu, I am vexed, dx-or, anguish ; 
has/. Note particularly the threefold use of the troublesome Latin Lat. ang-ere, to choke, ang-ina, quinsy, anx-ius, distressed, angHdUa, 
/; it mt^ mean either kh, or th, or ph. cel; Goth, oig-w, fright, awe. F. i. 481 ; €.1.234; V. 22. Ex. 

TEUTONIC. For k, Anglo-Saxon writes e (but it is hard, quinsy {emsguin-anc^y); anger, anguish, anxious ; ail, awe, eel, ugly. 
like k). For kh, Teutonic languages write A For th, Anglo- 0 . V AD ( — vAT), to cat Skt od, to cat; Gk. Id-cir; Lot. 
Saxon has the symbol > or * 5 , used convertibly in the MSS. For ph, ed-ere ; Goth, (/-on, A. S. et-an, to eat F. i. 483 ; C. i. 296 ; V. 24. 
Teutonic languages write/. Ex. anodyne; edible; eat, fret, ort; perhaps dental and tooth. 

Now leam the following selected examples, which include nearly 10 . V to smell. Gk. (»:d 5 -yfiv), to smell, pt. t. 
all that is practically wanted. Lat. od-or, odour, d-ere (for od-ere), to smell, F. i, 484 ; C. i. 30a ; 

Gutturals (g, k, kh, g). Latin genus mE. kin, from v^GAN;^^V. 26. 1 ^. ozo»«; odour, olfactory, redolent. 
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11 . ^ AN, to breathe. Skt an, to breathe, Goth, ta-anon, .. 
breathe out or expire ; Gk. Sv-tfAOs, wind ; Lat. an-imus, spirit. F. i. 
485 ; C. i. 380 ; V. 28. Ex* anemone ; animid, animosity, Ac. 
% According to Fick, oral belongs here ; but Curtius refers it to AS, 
to be ; which see. 

12 . Base ANA, this, that; demonstrative pronoun. Skt. ana, 
this ; Lat. tile, O. Lat. ollus (put for onu-lus ) ; Lat. uUira, beyond. 

S Here belong Gk. Avd, Lit. in ; see the list of Prefixes. Hence 
e comp, form Goth, an-ihar, other, second, A.S. d®er. Ex. ulterior, 
outrage, other » 

^ For Y'^NK and ^ ANGH, see nos. 4 and 8. 

18 . /ANG, to anoint, smear. Skt. auj, to anoint ; Lat. vnguere, 
to anoint. F. i. 479 ; C. ii. 306 ; V. 20. Ex. unguent, anoint, oin/- 
ment. 

14 . VAP, to seize, attain, bind ; to work. Skt. dp, to attain, 
dp’ta, fit, ap’Os, work ; Gk. dir-reiv, to bind ; Lat. ap~ere, to join 
together, ap^isci, to seize, get, ap^tus, fit ; qp-ws, work, op-es, wealth, 
op-tare, to wish (try to get), op4imus, best. F. i. 489 ; V’. 3a. Ex. 
apse ; apt, adapt, adept, adopt, operate, opinion, optative, opulent, copy, 
copious, optimist ; (probably) if, 

15 . VAM, to take. Lat. em-ere, to take, buy ; Lith. im-ti, to 
take ; Kuss. im-iete, to have. Ex. exempt, redeem, example, preemium, 
prompt, vinti^e, 

16 . ^ Ah, sometimes AIj, to raise, move, go. Skt. ri, to go, 
move ; Gk. Ip-xo/icu, I go, ffK-vdou, I went, dp^vvyn, I excite, stir up, 
a bird ; Lat. al-acer, quick, or-iri, to arise, ad ol-escere, to grow 
up, cd-ere, to nourish, al-tus, raised, high, Goth, al-an, to nourish, 
ri-nnan, to run, Icel. «r-«, vigorous ; &c. F. i. 493 ; C. i. 432 ; V. 41. 
Ex. ornithology, proselyte, metal ; aliment, allegro, adult, origin, order, 
abortion, altar \ earnest (i), elbow, run, old, Ac.; also rasA(i). 

17 . VAB, to drive, to row; probably the same as the root 
above. Skt. ri, to go, move, ar-itra, a rudder; Gk. Ip-iaativ, to 
row, lp-€T^< 5 s, an oar ; Lith. ir-ti, to row ; Lat. r^emus, an oar ; A. S. 
dr, an oar; rd-wan, to row. F. i. 495 ; C. i. 427 ; V. 49. Ex. trireme ; 
oar, row (2\ rudder. 

18 . ^ IlEL, to plough. Gk. Ap-deiv, Lat. ar^are, Goth, ar-jan, 
A. S. er-ian, to plough. F. i. 496 ; C. i. 426 ; V. 49. Ex. arable ; 
ear (3). 

18 . V AB, to gain, acquire, fit ; the same as ^ BA, to fit, 
which see. Skt. ri, to gain, attain, ar-a, spoke of a wheel, Gk. dp- 
ptvos, fitted, &fh$pov, joint, limb, dp-i$fi6s, reckoning, series, number, 
dp-fi6s, joint, shoulder, dp-er^, excellence, Lat. ar-mus, ar-tus, a limb, 
ar-s, skill, Goth, ar-ms, an arm, A. S. ear-m, arm. F. i. 493 ; C. i. 
423 ; V. 46. Ex. aristocracy, harmony, arithmetic ; arms, art ; arm (i). 

20. VABK, to protect, keep safe. Gk. dpu-uv, to keep off, 
suffice, dhu-ii, defence ; Lat. arcere, to keep, area, a box. F. 1. 22 ; 
V. 54. Ex. ark, 

21 . VABK, to shine. Skt. arch, to shine, ark-a, sun<beam; 
Gk. (IXf/f-Tpov, amber, shining metal. F. i. 22 ; C. i* 168. Ex. ar<;ric, 
electric. 

22 . ABG, to shine. Cf. no. 21. Skt. aryuna, white, rdj, to 
shine ; Gk. dpy-vpos, silver ; Lat. arg-uere, to make clear, argdlla, 
white clay, arg-entum, silver. F. i. 23 ; C. i. 211 ; V. 57. Ex. argent, 
argillaceous, argue. 

23 . ^ABS, to flow, glide swiftly. Extension of ^AB, to 
move; no. 16. Skt. rish, to flow ; Lat. err-or (for ers-or *), a wander- 
ing ; A. S. refes, swift flow. F. i. 499 ; V. 63. Ex. error ; race (i). 

24 . V Ally for original AB, to bum. A. S. al-an, to bum, Icel. 
el-dr, fire ; cf. Skt. ar-dna, tawny. F. i. 500. Ex. anneal. (Perhaps 
area (?), arena, arid, ardent belong to 4/ AB, to bum, parch ; V. 
53 -> 

For another V AL, see no. 16, 

25 . -/AW, to be pleased, be satisfied. Skt. av, to please, 
satisfy, Vedic av, to be pleased; Gk. alaBdvopuu {•^af-aBdropuu), 1 
perceive ; Lat. au-ere, to desire, au-arus, greedy, ou-is, a sheep (orig. 
pet animal, tame), au-ris, ear, au-dire, to hear, perceive ; Goth, aw-i, 
sheep, ewe, a«-so, ear. F. i. 501 ; C. i. 482, 487 ; V. 67. Ex. 
thetic', audiettee, avarice, ave, uncle ; ear (x), ewe. 

26 . V AW, to blow; the same as /WA, to blow; see no. 
330. Gk. d-'^p (for df-rip), air, ^-17/11, I blow, Lat. au-ra, breeze, 
a-er, air, aw-w, a bird, C. i. 483; V, 69. Ex. air, aviary, soar, 

27 . /AS, to breathe, live, exist, be. Skt. as-u, vital breath, a«, 
to exist, be ; Gk, ka-pu, el-pa, I am ; Lat. s-um, I am, es-se, to be ; 
ab-9-ens, being away, pree^s-ens, being pxiesent, s-ons, guilty ; A.S. is, is. 
s-6ff, being, i.e. true, s-yn, sin; &c. F. i, A04; C. i. 468; V. 75. 

L Probably Lat. ds, Skt. dsya, the month, belongs here (Curtius). 

. suttee ; paUeontology, authentic, eu- (prefix) ; absent, present, essence, 
entity ; am, art, is, are, sooth, sin ; perlmps oral. Sic. 

28 . / AS, to throw, leave (or reject). Skt. as, to throw, leave ; 
Gk. da-riov, bone (rejected), 6o-rpeoy, shell, oyster ; Lat. oi, bone. 
503 ; C* i. 958 j V. 76. Ex. oyster, osseous, osprey. 


28 . Pron. base I, indicating the 3rd person ; orig. demonstrative. 
IM, i-s, he; Skt. i-dam, this. Hence AINA, one. O. Lat. oinos, 
Lat. unus, Goth, ains, A. S. dn, one ; &c. F. i. 505 ; V. 77. Ex. 
vtsity, onion ; one, only, atone, 

30 . / 1 , to go. Skt. (, to go ; Gk. eT-pu, I go, al-dm, flux of time, 
time, a^ ; Lat. i-re, to go, cs-uum, time ; Goth, i-ddja, A. S. eo-de, 
I went. F. i. 506; C. i. 500; V. 79. Ex. isthmus; ambient, circuit, 
commence, count (i), exit, eyre, initial, issue, itinerant, ohit,p€llitory (x), 
perish, preetor, preterit, proem, sedition, sudden ; &c. 

81 . /1K( «/IG), to possess, own. Skt. Goth, aigan, to 
possess, F. i. 507. Ex. owe, own (1), own (2), 

32 . /ID ( — /IT), to swell. Gk. olS-dvtiv, to swell; Lat. 
a-midus, swollen; Russ, iad-ro, a kernel, bullet; A.S. dt-a, oats. 
F. i. 507 ; V. 84. Ex. oats. 

83 . / IDH ^( *** / IP), to kindle. Skt. indh, to kindle ; Gk, 
at$-siv, to bum, *at^~rip, upper air ; Lat. ad-es, orig. a hearth, ces-tas, 
summer; A>S. dd, funeral pile, add, inflammation, disease. Ex. 
ether; edify, estuary; oast-house, 

34 . / IS, to glide, move swiftly. Skt. ish, to speed ; Gk. l-6t, 
an arrow ; Icel. m-a, to speed. F. i. 509 ; V. 87. Ex. ice ; perhaps 
iron. 

35 . /IS, to be vigorous. Skt. ish-iras, vigorous; Gk. Uep6s, 
vigorous, holy. F. i. 509 ; C. i. 499 ; V. 87. Ex. hierarchy, 

36 . /IS, to seek, wish for. Skt. ish, to wish, esh, to search ; 
Gk. l-6rrjs, wish ; Lat. ces-tumare, to value ; Kuss. is-kate, to seek ; 
A. S. 6s-cian, to ask. F. i. 508 ; C. i. 500; V. 88. Ex. aim, esteem; 
ash. 

^ / UG, (I) to be wet, (2) to bo strong ; see nos. 336, 337. 

ijr / UD, to wet ; see no. 339. 

87 . /UIi, to howl. Skt. vl-uka, an owl ; Gk. hk-doi, I howl ; 
Lat. ul-ul-are, to howl; A.S. dl-e, an owl. F. i. 511 ; C. i. 463; 
V. 93. Ex. howl ; owl, 

88. /US, to burn ; see also no. 364. Skt. ush, to burn ; Gk. 

ed-eip, to singe, av-eir, to kindle, sun ; Lat. ur-^e (pt. t. us-si), 

to burn, aur-ora, east, aur-um, gold, F. i. 51a ; C. i. 496 ; V. 945, 
Ex. aphelion, heliacal ; aureate, austral, combustion ; east, Easter. 

38 . Base KA («HWA), interrogative pronoun. Skt. ka-s, ka-d, 
who, what ; Gk. vws {»xws), how ; Lat. gui, qua, quo-d; A.S. hwd, 
who. Ex. quota, quotient ; who, what, when, whence, whether, whither, 
where, why, how. 

40 . /BA, also El (-/HI), to sharpen. See no. 70. Skt. 
fo , to sharpen, qd-na, a whetstone ; Gk. hw-pos, a cone ; Lat. cu-neus, 
a wedge. F. i. 543 ; C, i. 195 ; V. 97. Ex. cone, canopy ; coin, 
coign, 

41 . / KAE ( » / HAH), to laugh, cackle, make a noise, quack 

(onomatopoetic). Skt. kakk, kakh, to laugh; Gk. irox-dfftv, Lat, 
cach-innare, to laugh ; G. hdh-er, heh-er, a jack-daw ; E. cack-le, ha I 
hat F. i, 515 ; V. 100. £x. heron ; cackle, quack, prov. £. heighaw 

(a wood-pecker). 

42 . / EAE ( — / HAG), to surround, gird. Skt. kaeh, to bind, 
kak-sha, a girdle, kaiich, to bind ; Lat. cing-ere, to surround, gird ; 
A.S. hag-a, an enclosure, hedge. F. i. 515 ; V. 137. Ex. cincture; 
haw, hedge ; perhaps cuisses (from Lat. cox-a, hip- joint). Cf. hook. 

43 . / EAE, or EANE ( - / HAH or HANG), to hang, to 
waver. Skt. qank, to hesitate, be in doubt ; Lat. cunc-tari, to hesi- 
tate; Goth, hah-an, Icel. hang-ei, to hang. F. i. 544; C. ii. 375, 
Ex, hang, hank, hanker, 

44 . /EAT (-/HATH), to cover, protect. Skt. (Vedic) 
chat, to abscond; Gk. xor-dKtj, a hollow; Goth, heth-jo, a chamber 
(place of shelter) ; A. S. hdd, a hood, hddan, to take care ; G. hut, a 
hat, kuten, to guard, heed. Cf. F. i. 516. iii> 61 ; V. 103. Ex. 
cotyledon ; hood, heed. 

45 . / EAD f = / HAT), to fall, go away. 

a. Skt. fad, to falh causal pdd-aya, to drive; Lat. ead-ere, to fall, 
eed-ere, to go away ; A. S. hat-ian, to hate (orig. to drive away) ; G. 
hetz-en, to hunt, to bait. F. iii. 60 ; V. 106. £x. cadence, cede, ces- 
sion, hate, 

p. Another variation from the same root occurs in the Skt qdt-aya, 
to fell, throw down, qat-ru, hatred ; A. S. hecdS-o, war; Goth, hinth^an 
pt. t. hanth, pp. hsmthans), to hunt after, catch, handle, the hand. 
Ex. hvnt, hand ; perhaps hind (i). 

46 . / EAN, to nng, sing. Skt. kan, kvan, to sound ; Gk. xav- 
ft ringing sound; Lat. can-ere, to si^; A.S. han-a, a cock 

(sing-er). F. i. 517; C. i, 173; V. 108, Ex. chant, canto, accent; 
hen, 

3 ’ For / EANE, see no. 43. 

7 . /KAP (-/HAF), to contain, hold, seize, grasp. Gk, 
xdm-q, a handle ; Lat. cap-ere, to seize ; Irish gabh^aim, I take ; Goth, 
haf-jan, to lift, heave, hab-an, to have (A. S. pt. t. haf-de) ; A, S. 
haf-tne, a haven, haf-oe, a hawk (i. e. seizer), &c. F, i. 518. iii. 63 ; 
*C.i. X 73 ; V. II I. Here we may also place Skt. kap-dla, idiell, skidl, 
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Gk, Ktip^aki, Lat. eap-utf head (orlg. shell, skull) ; C. i. 182. Ex. A wr (crude form cord-/-), heart ,* A.S. heart F. i. 47, 548; 

capacious; heave^ Aovf, haven, hawk, head, haft, behoof. Also C. i. 175; V. 1008. Ex. cardinal, cordial heart, 

capsule, captive, case (2), casket, cater, capital, chapter, &c. 63 . ^ !KA!RM HARM), to be tired. Skt. ^ram, to toil^ 

48 . V KAP, or KAMP, to move to and fro, to bend, vibrate, to ^ weaiy, arama, toil, fatigue ; A. S. hearm, grief, harm (orig. toil). 

&c. Skt. kamp, to move to and fro, kap^i, an ape ; Gk, Kdisv^reiv, F. i. 548, iii. 68. Ex. harm, 

to bend, tc&ftv-ij, a caterpillar. F. 1*395, 519; V. 114. ix. ape, 64 . V Gk. «aA-ki, a shelter, 

gambol \ and see Aop(2). hut, h 6 x~v^, calyx; Lat. oC'CuUere, to hide, cel-are, to hide, cella, a 

49 . *^FLAM (»*v^HAM), to bend. Skt. kmar (for kam-ar), to cell, cla-m, secretly, cil-ium, eye-lid, eo/-or, colour (orig. covering) ; 

be crooked; Gk. xa/i-dpa, vault; Lat. cam-era, vault, cam-urus, A. S. to hide ; Irish coZ/a, a veil, hood. F. 1.527; C. i. 171; 

crooked; W. cam, crooked; A.S. hamm, the ham (bend), hemm, a V. 1089, 1093. Ex. calyx \ conceal, occult, cell, clandestine, supercilious, 
border. F. i. 396, iii. 64; C. i, 17a ; V. 115. Ex. chamber \ ham, colour, caul ; hell, hole, hull (1), hall, helmet, holster, 

hem (1), hammer-cloth, For another ^ KAI i, see no. 52. 

60 . y^XAM, to love; orig, form, KA. Skt. kam, to desire, 66. (^V HALF), to assist, help. Skt. k\ip, to be fit 

love; Lat. am-are (for cam-are''^), to love. F. i. 296 ; V. 117. Ex. for, kalp-a, able to protect; Lith. szelp-ti, to help; Goth, hilp-an, to 
amorous, enemy, amiable, (perhaps caress, charity). And see whore, help (pt. t. halp), F. iii. 73. Ex. help, 

2 f For V KAMP, see no. 48. 66. V KAS, to praise, report, speak. Skt. ^tns, to praise, 

1 . KAB, to make. Skt. kti, to make, kar-man, work, action, report, speak ; Lat. car-men (for cas-men), a song of praise, a song, 
deed; Gk. fcp-airtiv, to complete, avro-icpd-rop, Hpi-ojv, ruler; Lat. cens-ere, to speak, declare; Goth, hazjan, A.S. herian, to praise. F.i. 

cre-are, to create, make, cre-scere, to grow, Cer-es, creator, producer, 549; V. 150, Ex. charm, census, 

ccer-imonia, religious act. F. i. 296 ; C. i. 189 ; V. 118. Ex. auto- 07 . ^ KAS, to bound along, speed. Skt. fOffl, for fos-n, a hare, 
crat ; create, cereal, ceremony, crescent, increase, concrete (probably lit ‘jumper,* Benfey ; G. has^e, A. S, har-a, a hare ; O. Swed. has^t, 
germ, ramsons), haste. F. i. 549. Ex. hare, haste, 

62 . ^ISiAR, or KAL (•■*v^HAR),to move, speed, run. Skt. 68. <^KAS, to cough, wheeze. Skt. kds, to cough ; Lith. kds-ti, 
char, cImI, to move, kal, to impel; Gk. / 3 ov-xdX-or, a cattle-driver, to cough; Icel. h6s-ti, A.S. hw6s-ta, a cough. F.i. 531. Ex. Xws^y. 

a racer, irdA-oy (for /rdX-os *), axis, pole (of revolution); Lat. 69 . Base KI (** 111 ); pronominal base, weakened from the 
eur-rere, to run, cel-er, swift, Breton karr, a chariot, Irish carr, a base KA, who, Skt. ki-m, who ; Gk. ri-s (for wy), who, Lat. qui-s, 
cart ; Breton gar, the shank of the leg ; A. S. hor-s, a horse. F. i. who ; Goth, hi-s, this (only in dat. and acc.) ; A. S. hi-m, him, hi-t, 
43, iii. 66; C. i. 179 ; V. 1 21. Ex. bucolic, pole {2), monopoly, cur- it. Ex. quiddity, quillet-, he, it, here, hence, hither, 
rent, course, celerity, car, carol, garter, garrotte-, horse; calash. 70 . ^KI ( = -v/ HI), to excite, stir, rouse, sharpen. Skt. qi, to 

63 . *^KAB («\/IIAL), to project, stand up(?). Skt. ^ir-as sharpen; Gk. Ki-a, I go, /ct-vvfMi, 1 hasten; Lat. ci-ere, to summon, 
(orig. paras), the head ; Gk. ndp-a, the head, Lat. cer-ebrum, brain, ci-tus, quick, solli-ci-tus, eager ; A. S. hi-gian, to hasten, hie ; Icel. 
cel-sus, lofty, col-lis, hill, cul-men, top, cul-mus, stalk, col-umna, kein, a hone. F.i. 549; C. i. 183; V. 15 a. Ex. cite, solicit; hie; 
pillar ; A. S. hyll, a hill, heal-m, a stalk, hol-m, a mound. F. i. 547, also best, q.v. ; also hone, 

lii. 70; C. i. 175; V. 125. Ex. colophon; cervical [V. 953], cuU 71 . V Kl, to search. Skt. eX/, to search ; Lat. yf/tr-rere, to seek. 
minate, column ; hill, holm, haulm, F. i. 533 ; V. 153. Ex. query, quest, enquire, 

64 . *^KAB (s=-/HAR), to hurt, destroy. Skt. prl, to hurt, 72 , .^KI ( = v^ HI), to lie down, repose. Skt. pi, to lie, repose; 
pdra, hurting, pari, an arrow, Gk. nrjk-ov, an arrow, Lat. cla-des, Gk. /eti fiot, 1 lie down, Koi-pdw, I sleep, ndt-piq, a village, nw-pios, a 
destruction, gla-dius, a sword ; Russ, kar-a, chastisement, A. S. her e, festivity ; Lat. ci-uis, a townsman, qui-es, rest, tran-qui Uus, tranquil, 
a destroying army. F. i. 45, iii. 65 ; V. 128. "Ex, glaive, gladiator ; Goth, hwei-la, rest, while, A.S. hd-m, Goth, hai-ms, home, A.S. 
claymore; harbour, harry, herring. hi-wisc, a household; &c. F. i. 549, iii. 76; C. i. 178; V. 155. 

66. *^KAB (»-v/ HAR), to be hard or rough. Skt. kar-kar-a. Ex. cemetery, comic ; city, quiet, tranquil-, hive, home, fund (2), while, 
hard, W-onita, hard shell, skull ; Gk. x(ip-vov, a nut, « 4 /) ay, a hom, 73 . V KIT ( — to perceive. Skt. kit, to perceive 

ttap-K-lvos, a crab ; Lat. car-ina, nut-shell, keel, cor-nu, a horn, (Vedic), ketu, a sign by which a thing is known ; Goth, haidus, a 

can-cer, a crab ; A. S. hor-n, a horn, heor-ot, a hart. F. i. 547 ; C. i. manner, way, A. S. -had, -hood (suffix), F. i. 533. Ex. -hood, suffix, 
177» 180; V. 130. Ex. careen, corner, cornet, cancer, canker; horn, -head, suffix. Fick refers heath to the same root. 

hornet, hart. Here also belong calx, calculate, chalk, sugar, from 74 . -^KU, to swell out; hence (i) to take in, contain, be hollow, 
^KAB-K. (2) to be strong. Gk. nv-ap, a cavity, Koi-\os, hollow, nav-Kos, a 

66. V KAB ( ■* \/ H AR), to curve, or to roll. Skt. cha-kra, a (hollow) stalk ; Lat. cu-mulus, a heap, cau-us, hollow, cau-lis, a stalk, 
wheel, circle, kri-mi, a worm; Gk. tevp-ros, xv\-\6s, bent, tcd-xk-os, vault of heaven. F. i. 551; C. i. 192; V. 159. Ex. cyst; 

n circle, tedk-ivSpos, a, cylinder, xpi-Hos {for nip-nos), a ring; Lat. cir-cus, cumulate, cave, ceiling, colewort, coble, maroon {2); also q.v. ; 

a circle, cur-uus, bent, col-lum, the neck, cor-ona, crown ; Russ, kri- perhaps quaff. 

vite, to bend, krug*, a circle ; A. S. bring, a ring. Ex. crimson, cycle, 76 . 4? luJ ( «* \^ HU), to beat, strike, hew. Lat. cu-dere, to 
cylinder ; circus, circle, collar, crown ; ring, hammer, in-cu-s, an anvil ; Russ, kov-ate, to hammer ; G. hau-en, to 

67 . («VHAK), to bum. Skt. prd, to boil, cook; cut. Ex. hew. 

Gk. nlp-apios, a baked tile, Lat. cre-mare, to burn, car-bo, a coal, 76 . V KXTK ( ■» HUH), to bend, bow out. Skt. to bend, 
cul-ina, a kitchen ; A. S. heor-^, a hearth. F. i. 44; C, i. 181 ; V. contract, kuk-shi, the (rounded) belly, a, the female breast; Icel. 
138. Ex. ceramic; cremation, carbon, culinary, kiln; hearth. haug-r, a mound; Goth, hauh-s, high. ¥, i. 534. Ex. high, hunch, 

68. *^KAB, or KATi («\/ HAL), to cry out, exclaim, call, hug, how {2), hucklehone, huckster. 

Skt. kal, to sound ; Gk. nak-tiv, to call ; Lat. calare, to proclaim, 77 . V KUDH ( «« <\/ HUD), to hide, Gk. nsvO-stv, to hide ; 
ela-mare, to call out, cla-rus, clear-sounding, O. H. G. hal-on, to call, Lat. ous-tos (for cud-tos*), a guardian, keeper; A.S. hyd-an, to hide. 
G. *%ell, clear sounding. F. i. 41, iii. 72; C. i. 171 ; V. I40. Ex. F. i. 816; C. i. 32a; V. 162. Ex. custody; hide (i). 
calends, council, claim, clear, class ; hale (2), haul, 78 . V KITP, or KTJBH HUP), to go up and down, bend 

69 . y'KARK («-/KRAK, KLAK, HLAH, HRANG), to oneself (to lie down), to be crooked. Skt. kup, to be excited, kubh, 
make a loud noise, laugh. Gk. npin-uv, to make a sharp noise ; to be crooked (in l^nfey, s.v. kumhha) ; Gk. ndit-nruv, to bend down, 
np6.(uv npay-ytiv), npw(€tv (^^npaty-yuv), to croak; Lat. crocire, stoop, nvf-6s, stooping, nvp-os, a hump; Lat. cup-a, a cup, cup-ere, 
glocire, to croak, cluck ; Goth, hlah-jan (pt. t. AioA), to laugh ; E. to be excited, desire, cub-are, pro-eumb-ere, to lie down ; A. S. hop-pian, 
croak, creak, crake, clack. See, ; A. S. hring-an, to ring, Lat. clang-or, to dance or skip, heap, a heap, hyp-e, hip. F. i. 536, iii. 77 ; C. ii. 
ringing sound ; &c. F.i. 524. Ex. clang ; croak, creak, craJke, clack, 14a; V. 163. Ex. cup, Cupid, incumbent, incubus; hop (i), heap, 
click, cluck, laugh, ring, crack, crash, trash, hip (i), hump, hoop. 

S For another V KABK, see no. 55. 79 . V KNAD or KBIB (-*✓ HNAT or HNIT), to bite, 

0 . ^KABT («-j/HRAD, HR AND), to cut. Skt. >rt/, to scratch, sting. Gk. nvab-dWtiv, to bite, scratch, nvlS-rt, a nettle, 
cut, kart-trikd, a hunting-knife; Lat. cult-er, a knife, cri-na (for stem of wvfy, a nit ; A.S. (for a nettle, a 

cret-nd), a notch; A. S. hrend-an, to cut or tear. F. i. 254, iii. 83; nit. F. i. 537 * iii* 81; V. 1065. Ex. nettle, nit; and see nut, 

C. i. 183 ; V. 147. Ex. coulter, cranny, crcnellate ; rend. 80 . ^£BI, or KIiI (-* HLI), to cling to, lean against, in* 

61 . V^BZABT (-v'HARTH), to weave, plait. Skt. krit, to cUne. Skt. pri, to go to, enter, undergo (orig. sense to cling to, 
spin ; Gk. ndpr-akos, a woven basket ; Lat. crat-es, a hurdle, eras-sus lean) ; Gk. nkJ-veiv, to make to lean, nki-f^, a ladder, nM-pia, 
(tor crat-tus), dense (tightly woven); Icel. hurS, a hurdle. F. i* 525, situation, climate (slope) ; Lat. in-clin-are, to incline, eli-uus, a slope; 
iii. 68; V. 147. Ex. crate, crass ; hurdle, hoarding. A.S. hli-nian, to lean, hld-nan, to make to lean; A.S. hld-w, a 

62 . */ElABD (<» V HART),to swing about, jump. Skt. kurd, mound, hill. F. i. 62, iii. 88 ; C. i. 184 ; V. 169. Ex. climax, eli- 
te inmp, hrid (for prid), the heart (i. e. throbber) ; Gk. xpab-duv, to mate; incline, decline, acclivity, declivity ; lean (1), low (3) ; also lid, 
quiver, icapb4a, heart ; Lat. card-o, hinge (on which a gate swings),^ 8L V KBIT, or KLU (» 4/ HLU), to heat. Skt* pru, to hear;^ 
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Glc. Lat. elu-^ertf to hear ; Lat. cli^enSf a dependent (listener), 

glo^ria, fame ; A. S. A/ti-rf, loud, hlyst, the hearing ; Russ, s/a-va, 
glory. F. iii. 89; C. i. 185; V, 17a. Ex. client, glory; loud, lurk, 
listen, lumber (2); slave. 

82 , ^ KRtr HRU), to be hard, stiff, or sore. Skt. kru-ra, 
hard, sore, harsh, cruel; Gk. npv-os, Kpvpbs, frost, upv-H'raKKos, ice; 
Lat. cr»-or, blood (from a wound), cru-dus, raw, cru-delis, cruel, cflr-o, 
flesh, eru-s-ta, crust ; A. S. kred^w, raw ; hrl^m, rime, hoar-frost, hre6- 
wan, to rue, feel pain. F. i. 539, iii. 84; C. i. 190, 191 ; V. 173. 
Ex. crystal ; crude, cruel, carnal, crust; raw, rime (a), rue (l). 

S ' For roots KLI and KLIT, see nos. 80, 81. 

8. KWAP, to breathe out, to reek. Gk. ieair-v6s, smoke, 
KaTT-huv, to breathe forth ; Lith. kwdp^as, breath, fragrance, kwBp^ti, 
to breathe, smell ; Lat. uap-or, vapour, uap^pa, vapid wine. F. i. 
1741 C. i. 174; V. 178. Ex. vapid, vapour, 

84 . ^KwAS (--v/HWAS), to sigh, wheeze, pant. Skt. 
^as, to breathe hard, sigh ; Lat. quer-i (pt. t. mtes^tus sum), to com- 
plain. lament ; A. S. hwes-an or hw(ks-an, to wheeze. F. iii. 94 ; V. 
180. cry, querulous; wheeze; perhaps 
86. v'lCWI(-v'HWI), to shine ; only found in the extended 
fo^s KWLD, KWIT. Skt. fvet-a, white, ^vit, to be white, to 
shine ; Russ, sviet ite, to shine (from KWIT) ; also A. S. hwit, 
white (from KWID). F. iii. 94. Ex. white, wheat. 

80 . V or GAM («= -/ KWAM), to come, to go, walk, pro- 
ceed. Skt. gd, to go, move, gam, to come, go ; Gk. ficur-fiv 
yuv), to go, /Sd-ats, a going ; O. Lat. betere, to go, Lat. ar bi-ter, lit. 
one who comes up to, am-bu4are, to walk about, ua-dum, a ford, 
uendre, to come ; Goth, kwim-an, pt. t. kxuam, A. S. cum-an, pt. t. 
c6m, to come. F. i. 555; C. i. 74; V. i8r. Ex. base (2); arbiter, 
perambulate, venture (q.v.); come. And see %uade, evade. 

87 . e/QcK to beget, produce, of which the more usual form is 
GAN ( — y'KAN, to produce, allied to Kl, to produce, cause to 
germinate). Skt. jan, to beget ; Gk. yi^yv-opat, I am bom, ylv-os, 
race, ylv-eais, origin, yw^y, woman ; Lat. gi^gn-ere, to beget (pt. t. 
gen-ui), gendior, father, gna-scor, na-scor, I am born, gen-us, kind ; 
Goth, kund, kin, Itwen s, ktvin-o, a woman, kei^an, hein-an, to germin* 
ate, O. H. G. cAm-af, a child ; A. S. ci4d, child, ci'fS, germ, Icel. ki-6, 
a kid ; &c. Ex. Genesis, giant, bigamy, endogen, cosmogony ; genus, 
genius, gentile, gemini, benign, cognate, indigenous, natal, nature; kin, 
kith, child, chit, kid, colt, chink {\), queen, &c. 

88. -v^GAN (=»-v/KAN), to know; also occurring as GNA 
(« KNA). Skt. 7««, to know, nd-man, name; Gk. yi-yvvi^aKuv , 
to perceive, 7Vft>«Tos, known ; Lat. gno-scere, no-scere, to know, i-g«o- 
rare, not to know, na-rrare, to tell; Goth, kann, I know, A. S. 
cunnan, to know, end-wan, to know. F. i. 559; C. i. 219, 399; V. 
] 96. Ex. gnostic, gnomon ; ignorant, notable, note, narrate, noble ; 
can, ken, know, cunnins;, keen. 

89 . V GABH, to be deep, to dip. Skt. gabhdra, deep ; Gk. 
pAd os, depth. Cf. Gk. fidn-rtiv, to dip. See Kick, i. 69 ; C. ii. 76 ; 
V. 105. Ex. bathos; cf. baptize. 

80 . yGABH, to snap, bite, gape. Skt-^aftA, jamhh, to gape, 
yawn, jambka, the jaws ; Icel. kjap-tr (for kjaf-tr *), the jaw, A. S. 
ceafd, the jowl ; Icel. gap-a (for kaf-a *), to gape ; Gk. yd/Mp-ai, the 
jaws. F. i. 561; V. 201. Ex. chaps, chops, gape, jowl, jole. 

For yf GAM, see no. 86. 

01 . GAB (« V KAR or KAL), to cry out, make a creaking 
noise, crow, chirp, call. Skt. gri, to call, gir, voice ; Gk. yrip-b^uv, 
to call, speak, yrjp-vs, speech, yip-avos, a crane ; Lat. au^gur (?), 
explainer of the flight of birds, gru-s, a ci ane ; gar^rire, to talk ; 
galdus, a cock ; Gael, gair, a sh^out, gair-m, to call, to crow as a 
cock, sluagh-ghairm, battle-cry ; A. S. eear-u, lament, grief, care, 
eealldan, to call. F. i. 564; C. i. 215, 217; V. 202. Ex. garrulous, 
gallinaceous, augur (J); slogan; care, call, crane, ;nr (i). Hence also 
cricket {i), jargon, from ^GABK or KABK; ckir^p (M. E. 
ehirken). See ^ KABK, no. 59. 

92 . VCIAB, to devour, swallow, eat or drink greedily (also as 
GWAlB). Skt. gri, to devour, gar-a, a fluid, aja-gar-a, a goat- 
swallower or boa constrictor ; Gk. fii-^pdj-atceiv, to eat, &op’d, food, 
0op‘6s, gluttonous ; Lat. wor-arr, to devour. Reduplicated in Skt. 
gargar^a, a whirlpool, Lat. gurges, a whirlpool, Gk. yapyapdCeiv, to 
gargle. Also in Lat. gul^a, the throat, gullet, glu-tire, to gulp 
down. F. i. 562 ; C. i. 80 ; V. 204. Ex. voracious, gargle, gurgle, 
gorge, gangrene, gules, gullet, gully, glut, See.; prohMy gramineous, 
glycerine, liquorice, 

98 . V»AB. to assemble. Gk. A-yeipttv ( « d-yep-ynv), to 
assemble, d-yop-d, an assembly ; Lith. grd-tas, neighbouring, close to 
another ; Lat. gren, stem gre^g^, a flock. F. i. 566 ; V. 209. Ex. 
paregoric ; jpregarious, egregious. 

94 . V GAB (» KAR), to grind, orig. to crumble, esp. with 
age. Skt.9r<, to crumble with age, grow old, jir-tta, rotten, decayed, 
^jdr^aya, to grind ; Gk. yip*uy, old man ; Lat. gra-num, com ; A. S. 


ir, desire cageriy ; Lat. gradd, to stride ; Russ. golod\ hunger ; 
th. gred-^us, Hunger, gred-ags, hungry. F. i. 567; V. 219. Ex. 


^ror-fi, com, G. ker-n, kernel, ker*nen, to chum, Icel. kir-na, to chum 
(cf. A. S. cer-ran, to turn), A. S. cwir*n, a hand-mill or quern. F. i. 
563 ; C. i. 216 ; V. 21 1 . Ex. grain ; corn, churn, kernel, quern ; also 
gray, ayar. 

95 . V ^AB, to oppress ; perhaps the same as the root above. 
Skt. gur-et ffor gar-u), heavy; Gk. flap-ir, heavy; Lat. gra-uis, 
heavy; Goth, kaur-s, heavy. F. i. 566; V, 2i6; C. i. 77. Ex. 
barytone, barytes; grave, aggrieve. 

96 . VGAB, to fall ; in the form GAX. Skt. gal, to drop, 
distil, drip, fall ; Gk. fidX^Kuv, to fall, also to let fall, to dischai ge, 
throw, fiak<afos, an acorn; Lat. gla-ns, an acorn. F. i. 568; C. ii. 
76 ; V. 21 2. Ex. baluster, helemniie. parable, parley, palaver, hyperbole, 
carbine; gland. Perhaps 6a// (i), 

97 . VC^ABDH («=-/GRAD), to strive after, to be greedy. 
Skt. gridh, to be greedy, gxidhnu, greedy ; Gk. yXl^xopai, 1 strive 
after, 

Goth. 

grade; greedy. 

98 . V OABSH (« -\/ GRAP), to grip, seize. Skt. grah (Vedic 
grahh), to seize ; Lith. gr'ebdi, to seize, grasp ; Russ. grab-i*e, to rob; 
A.S, grlp-an, to grip, gripe. F. i. 567; V. 219. Ex. grip, gripe, 
grab, grope, grasp ; also calf, q.v. 

90 . VGAli (^V'KAL), to freeze, be cold. Lat. ge/-M, frost, 
gelddus, cold; A.S. c6l, cool, ceald, cold; Goth, kalds, cold. F. i. 
568 ; cf. V. 215. Ex. gelid, jeUy; cool, cold, keel (2). 

^ For another ^GAL, see no. 96. 

100. y^aAB, to bring, heap together. Gk. flaff-rdfeiv, to carry, 
bring; Lat. ger-ere (pt. t. g«'s-ii), to bring, con-^ger-ere, to heap 
together ; Icel. kasda, orig. to cast up, throw into a heap. F. i. 
569; V. 223. "Ex. gerund, jest, exaggerate, congeries, congest; cast. 
Perhai)S baton. 

101. to overpower, win, Skt. 9/, to overpower, win; Gk. 
fiba, force, &idt(opai, 1 overpower; Lat. ui-s, force, strength, «/- 
olare, to force, violate. F. i. 570; C. ii. 78 (who doubts the con- 
nection with Lat. uis and uiolare) ; V. 224. Ex. violate, violent. 

102 . ^QtlW ( = \/KWI), perhaps orig. GI, to live. Skt./fv, l<) 
live.^Vv-a, living, life ; Gk. flf-or, life, perhaps also fd-a» (put for bidce* ^ 
yi-dw*), I live, 5 i-aiTa, way of life, diet ; Lat. uiu-ere, to live, uida, life; 
Russ. 91-/^, to live; Goth. quick, living, alive; A. S. 
cw-c, alive, quick. F. i. 570; C. ii. 78 ; V. 225. Ex. biology; vivid, 
vital, victuals; quick; probably azote, zodiac, zoology, diet. 

103 . GU («\/ KU), to bellow, to low. Skt. gw, to sound, 
go, a bull, cow ; Gk. yd-os, outcry, lament, flo-vs, ox ; Lat. bo-are, to 
shout, bO‘S, ox; A. S. cu, a cow. F. i. 572 ; C. i. 79 ; V. 228. Ex. 
bucolic; bovine, beef; rott/(i). 

104 . -^GU ( = -v/KU), to drive. Skt. 9*5, to push on, impel; 
Lith. gudti, to drive ; (probably) Icel. ku-ga, to tyrannise over. F. 
i. 573. Ex. cow {2). 

106 . V QUS ( * y/ KUS), to choose, taste. Skt. jush, to like, be 
pleased, enjoy ; Gk. ytv-opai, I taste ; Lat. gusdus, gust, gusdare, to 
taste ; Goth, kius-an, to choose, kusdus, choice. F. i. 573 ; C. i. 216 ; 
V. 231. Ex. gust (2), disgust; choose, choice. 

i|f For ^ GNA, to know, see no. 88. 

108 . ^ GHA ( « V GA), to gape, yawn ; also, to separate from, 
leave; see also no. 119. Skt. hd, to forsake, leave; Gk. 
xd’Ofm, reft, abyss, ">“*')) asunder; 

A.S. gd-ma, palate, jaws, gums. F. i. 375 ; C. i. 241; V. 236. Ex. 
chasm, chaos; gum (1); also anchoret, q.v. Also goose, gannet, 
gander. 

107 . ^GHAB (=*VGAT), to seize, get. Gk. 

(base x®*)» to grasp, hold ; Lat. pree-hend-ere (base hed), to grasp, 
seize, iUd-cra, i\y,pr€eda (for prm-ked^a^), prey, booty; Goth, bi git-an, 
to find; A. S. git-an (pt. t. geet), to get. F. i. 576; C. i. 242 ; V. 
230. Ex. prehensile; apprehend, prey, predatory ; get, beget. 

108 . y GHAN ( - y GAN), to strike. Skt. han (for ghan), to 
strike, kill ; Lith. gen-^eti, to poll or lop boughs from a tree ; Russ. 
gondate, to chase ; Icel. gunn-r, A. S. (for gun-h), battle, war; 
t probably) A. S. ginn^an (pt. t. gann), to begin, i. e. to cut into. F. 
i. 567, iii. 98. Ex. gonfamn, gonfalon; begin, gin (l). 

IO0. Base GHAM-A («GAM-A), earth. Gk. x^f^* the 
ground ; Russ, zenvlia. earth ; Lat. hum-i, on the ground, humrus, 
ground, Aom-o, man (son of earth); Goth. gum‘a, a man; A, S. 
bryd-gunv-a, bridegroom. F. i. 577; C. i. 243; V. 241. Ex. cham* 
eleon ; homas^e, humble, exhume ; bride-groom. 

IIO. y GHAB (~y GAR, or (iLA), to glow, to shine. Skt. 
ghri, to shine, ghar-ma, hot, warm ; Gk. xAf-«*»',’to be warm ; Bep-ipds 
(•Skt. ghar-ma, Curtius,ii.99); Lat./or-m««, warm,/or-»a2P, furnace; 
A. S. £/«-d, shining, bright, glad. F. i. 578; C. i. 2^5; V. 242. 
iff In Teutonic, we nave various bases from this root, viz. GLA-D, 
as in glad, glade ; GLA-S, as in glass, glare ; GLO, as mglow, gloats 
^gloam, glum, gloss iX), glede; GLI^ as in glib, glide; GLI-M, as in 
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te ; GLI-T, as in glitter, glint, glance, glister. 


thermometer ; furnace, fornicate ; glcnv ; and 


gleam, glimmer, ^ 

See note to Qlow. 
see above. 

UL ^OHAH (« -/GRA or GAL), to be yellow or green ; orig. 
to glow. See no. no. Skt. hir^tma, gold, har-i, yellow, green ; Gk. 
XfsHx 6 s, gold, xX»yf 6 s, greenish, yellowish, verdure, grass; Lat. 
heUuus, light yellow, Hd-ua, d'us, vegetables ; A.S. grd-wan, to grow, 
gre-ne, green, ged-o, yellow, gol^d, gold ; &c. F. i. 579; C. i. 249; 
V. 247. Ex. cMorine, ckoler, chrysalis*, grow (probably grass), green, 
yellow, ydk,gall. 

112 . GHAR ( “ 4/ GAR), to rejoice, be merry, orig. to glow ; 

also, to yearn. See no. no. Skt. har y, to desire ; Gk. (for 

X^fhjfsiy), to rejoice, joy» favour ; Lat. gra-tvs^ pleas- 

ing ; Lith. gor- 6 ti, to desire ; A. S. geor*n, desirous ; O. H. G. g'er- 6 n, 
to desire. F. i. 578; C. i. 244; V. 24a. Ex. eucharist, chervil*, 
gratis, grace *^earn, 

113 . yGHAR («-v/GAR), to seize, grasp, hold, contain. 
Skt. hri (for ghar), to seize, har-atxa, the hand; Zend zar, to seize ; 
Gk. \sip, hand, x^f^h ^ dance in a ring or enclosure, x< 5 p-‘»’or. an 
enclosure, yard; Lat. heroes, an heir (receiver), hordus, a yard, 

G arden ; eo-hor-s, orig. an enclosure or court ; A. S. gear-d, a yard ; 
cel. gar-dr, a yard, earth ; Goth, bi-gair-dan, to enclose, begird ; 
A. S. gil»m, a handful. F. i. 580; C. i. 246; V. 249. Ex. chiro- 
mancy, surgeon, chorus, choir*, heir, horticulture, cohort, court*, yard (l), 
garth, gird, girth, glean, 

114 . VGHAB. (--v/GAR), to bend or wind about (?). Gk. 
Xop^ddi, gut, xo^-dll«s, guts ; Lat. har-u-spex, lit. inspector of entrails 
(of a victim) ; Lith iar-na, pi. iar-nos, guts ; Icel. gar-nir, entrails ; 
A.S. gor, dirt. F. i. 580; C. i. 250; V. 255. Ex. chord, cord*, 
gore U),yarn, 

U6. VQHAB (-VGAR), to yell, sing loudly. Skt. ghar- 

f har-a, a rattling ; (perhaps) Gk. xsk-ibijv, a swallow » Lat. hir-utido*, 
L. S. gal-an, to sing, geldan, to yell. F. i. 581 ; V. 256. Ex. night- 
ingale, yell. Also grim, grimace, grumhle (-^GAR-M) ; grin, groan 
" (VGAR-N) \^tet (2). to lament (VGAR-D). 

116 . V GClAR, weaker form QHBI ( «• ^ GRI). to rub, grind ; 
hence, to besmear. Skt. ghii-sh, to rub, grind, ghxi, to sprinkle, 
ghxi-ta, clarified butter, grease ; Gk. to graze, to besmear ; 

hsit, fri-are, frhc-are, to rub; A.S, gri-nd-an, to grind. C. i. 251 ; 
V. 253. Ex. Christ, chrism; friable, friction ; grind, 

117 . yGHABS, to bristle, to be rough; extended from 
VGHAB, to rub. See no. 1 16. Skt. htish, to bristle (of. ghrish, to 
rub, scratch, grind) ; Gk. x^p. a hedgehog; Lat. horr-ere (for hors- 
ere *), to bristle, hirs-utus, bristling. F. i. 58 a ; V. 254. Ex. horrid, 
hirsute, urchin, 

118 . V GI“HAS ( « -/ GAS, GAR), to wound, strike. Skt. hinls, 
to strike; O. Lat. hos-tire, to strike; hos-tis, a striker, an enemy 
(hence also a stranger, and even a guest), has ta, a spear ; Goth. 
gaz-ds, a sting, goaC A. S. gear-d, a rod, a yard, Icel. gad-dr (for 
gas-dr ♦), a goad, A. S. gd-d, a goad, g<ss-t, a guest. F. i. ^8a ; V. 
*68. Ex. host (i), host (2), host (3), ostler, hotel, hospice*, yard (2), 
goad, gad {i), gad {2), guest, 

119 . VQHI(«VGI), to yawn ; weaker form of ^ GHA, to 
yawn; see no. 106, Lat. Ai-are, to yawn; A.S.gd-nian, to yawn; 
Icel. gi-l, a ravine. F. i. 575. Ex. hiatus ; gill (i), gill {2), yawn, 
120 . VGHID («VGID), perhaps, to sport, skip. Lat. 
hced-us, a kid ; Lith. iaid-ziu, 1 play, sport ; A. S. gat, a goat. F. i. 
584. Ex. goat, 

121 . -^GHU («-/ GU), to pour; whence also ^ GHU- D,to 
pour, VGHUS, to gush. Gk. x^-<*v (fut. to pour ; x®*’^» 

a pouring, stream, juice; Lat. /o-ws, a fountain (lit. 

pouring or gushing), fu-tis, a water-vessel, re-fu-tare, to refute (lit. 
pour back),/«-/i 7 ts, easily emptied, futile; also fund-ere (pt. t.^d-f), 
to pour ; haur-ire (for haus-ire), to empty, exhaust ; A. S. ge 6 t-an, tp 
pour ( « G. giess-en), Icel. gjds-a, gus-a, to gush. F. i. 585 ; C. i. 
252 ; V. 261. Ex. alchemy, chemist, chyme, chyle ; fountain, confute, 
refute, futile, r^nd, found {2), fuse (i),con/i«&e, dijj^se, exhaust*, ingot, 
gut, gush, geysir, 

122 . V^GHAIS (--/GAIS). to stick, adhere. Lat. hmr-ere 
(pt. t. hces-i), to stick, adhere; Lith. gaisz-ti, to delay, tarry; Goth. 
us-gais-jan, to terrify, us-geis-nan, to be terrified, A. S. gis-tan, to 
terrify. F. i. 576; V. 265. Ex. hesitate, adhere, cohere; aghast, 
gaze. 

128 . y TA, to stretch ; more commonly TAN ; see no. 127. Gk. 
W-ra-ea, I stretched, used as perf. of rsirew, to stretch ; rrj-ks, rtj-kov, 
afar off ; Lat. ta-bula, a wide board, table ; cf. W. te-du, to stretch. 
F. i. £91 ; V. 269. 'Ez, telescope, telegraph; table, tavern; and see 
tether. 

124 . VTAK (» 4/ THAH, THANK), to fitj)repare, make, 
produce, generate, succeed ; lengthened form TAJKS, to hew, to 


^prepare (Vedic), to cut, hew; Gk. tiWsiv, to produce, generic, 
rix-vov, child, rix-mj, art, skill, riK-rwv, carpenter, rebx-etr, to 
make, rda-aetu (•^rdn-yur), to set in order, rdf- or, a bow (shaped 
bough); Lat. t^lus, a die, tex-ere, to weave; Lith. tii-ras, fit, t\h-ti, 
to suit, to be worth ; Goth, theihan, to thrive, prosper, grow, thagh- 
jan, to think. F. i. 588 ; C. i. 271 ; V. 277. Ex. pentateuch, technical, 
taxidermy, intoxicate, tactics, architect ; text, subtle, toil (2), tassel (l) ; 
thane, think, thir^, thee (2). 

125 . ^ TA£ ( « V THAH), to be silent. Lat. tac-ere, to be 
silent; Goth, thah-an, Icel. ^eg-ja, to be silent. F. i. 590; V. 281. 
Ex. tacit, taciturn, reticent. 

126 . y TAK (*y THAH), to thaw ; orig. to run, flow. Gk. 
rax'dt, swift, rpe-civ, to melt ; Lat. ta-bes, moisture ; Lith. tek-eti, to 
run, flow; ;,A.S. Paw-ion or paw-an, to melt, thaw. C. i. 269; V. 
280. (Otherwise in Fick. i. 602.) Ex, tabid, thaw, 

127 . VTAN («y THAN), to stretch; see -/TA above. 
Skt. tan, to stretch, tan-u, thin (stretched out), tan-tu, a thread ; Gk. 
Tuv-tir ( s* riv-yfiv), to stretch, rdr-os, tension, tone ; Lat. ten-dere, 
to stretch, tenders, to hold tight, ten-uis, thin; Goth, than-jan, to 
stretch out ; A. S. pyn-ne, thin. F. i. 591 ; C. i. 267 ; V. 269. Ex. 
hypotenuse, tone; tenacious, tender, tenuity, tend, tense {2), tent {1), 
tendon, tendril, tenor, tempt, tentative, toise, 8 cc.; thin, dance*, also 
tether (root TA) ; probably temporal, temperate. 

^ y TAN, to thunder ; short for STAN; see no. 422. 

128 . .^TANK (~yTHANG), to contract, compress. Skt. 
to contract; O. Fries. /Ati/mg-a, to constrain. F. i. 87. Ex. 

twinge, thong ; ^rhaps thick ( = Lith. tank-us). 

120 . y' TAt, to glow. Skt. tap, to shine, be warm, tap-as, fire; 
Lat. tep-ere, to be warm; Russ, top-iie, to heat. F. i. 593; V. 282. 
Ex. tepid. 

130 . VTAM, to choke, stifle ; also to be choked, or breathless, 
to fear. Skt. tarn, to choke (Vedic), to be breathless or exhausted, 
distressed, or immoveable ; tam-as, gloom ; Lat. tem-eium, intoxicat- 
ing drink ; iem-ere, blindly, rashly, tim-or, fear, ten-ebree, darkness, 
gloom. F. i. 593; V. 285. Ex. abstemious, timorous, tenebrious, 
tamarisk ; i^rhaps dim. 

131 . V TAM or TAN, to cut ; hence, to gnaw. Gk. rifs-vstv, 
to cut, rofs-ri, a cutting, rdp-os, a part of a book (section) ; Lat. 
ton-dere, to shear, tem-plum, an enclosure for a sacred purpose, tin-ea, 
a moth, tin^ca, a tench. F. i. 594 ; C. i. 273 ; V. 282. Ex. anatomy, 
tome ; tonsure, temple, tench. 

182 . y TAB («*y THAR), to pass over or through, to attain 
to ; also to go through, to penetrate or bore, to rub, to turn. Skt. 
ttl, to pass over, attain to, fulfil ; Gk. rip-pa, goal, rik-os, end, rpi}- 
ais, a boring through, rprj-pa, a hole bored, rep-etv, to bore, Lat. 
in-tra-re, to pass into, enter, tra-ns, going through, across, ter-minus, 
end, boundary, ter-ere, to rub, tor-nare, to turn; Goth, ihair-h, 
through ; A. S. pyr-el, pierced through, pyr-lian, to thrill or pierce 
through, por-n, a (piercing) thorn ; pre 6 -wan, to afflict severely ; &c. 
F. i. 594; C. i. 273; V. 286. Ex. avatar; talisman; enter, term, 
tardy, transom, trestle, trite, tribulation, detriment, turn, trowel; through, 
thrill, thirl, thorn, throe, drill. See. Also thrust, threat (from base 
TBUD) ; whence also extrude, protrude. 

133 . V tab, to tremble ; usually in the longer forms TABM 
or TABS. Gk. rap-rap-i(€ir, to tremble with cold ; rpip-uv, to 
tremble; Lat. trem-ere, to tremble ; terr-ere (for ters-ere*), to frighten. 
(*Skt. tras, to tremble, to be afraid) ; tris-tis { — tras-ta, afraid), 
sad, sorrowful. F. i. 600; C. i. 277; V, 308. Ex. Tartar (3), 
tremble, terror ; perhaps tartan. 

184 . VTAB or TAIi (-^THAL), to lift, endure, suffer. 
Skt. tul, to lift,, tul-d, a balance, a weight ; Gk. rdk-avrov, a balance, 
talent, rk^-vat, to endure, rdX-ar, enduring, wretched ; Lat. tol-lere 
(pt. t. sus-tul-i), to lift, bear, tol-erare, to endure ; la-tus (put foi 
ila-tussiGk, rkrj-rds), borne; tel-lus, earth (sustainer), &c. ; A. S. 
pol-ian, to endure. F. i. 601 ; C. i. 272 ; V. 293. Ex. talent, atlas, 
tantalise; extol, tolerate, trot, telluric, elate, prelate, relate, oblate, 
prolate, dilate, delay, collation, legislator, translate, badger ; th 6 le{ 2 ). 

135 . y TABK (*4/THARH), to twist, turn round, torture, 
press, intension of yTAB, to pass through (no. 13 a). Gk. 
rpiv-ftv, to turn, rp 6 v-os, a turn, rparr-slr, to tread grapes; Lat. 
torgu-ere, to twist; trep-idus, fearful (turning away from), turp-is, 
disgraceful (from which one turns) ; trab-s, a beam (perhaps a lever); 
Goth, threih-gn, A.S. pring-an, to press upon, throng, prdwan, to 
twist, also to throw. F. i. 597 ; C. ii. 68 ; V. 297. Ex. trope, (per- 
haps troubadour, contrive,) trepan (1); torture, torch, nasturtium, 
intrepid, turpitude, trove, travail, travel ; throw, thread, throng. 

136 . yTABG, to gnaw ; extension of V TAB, to bore (no* 
132). Gk. rpdrjf-itv, to gnaw, r/xf/A-r^t, a gnawer; Lat. tructa, a 
trout. V. w. Ex. troglodyte, trout, 

Idl* y TABGH, to pull, draw violently. Gk. Bpdaosiv ( « rpdx** 


prepare, to weave. Skt. tok-a, child, offspring, taksh, to form, a*), to trouble, a crackling, crashing ; Lat. trah-erc,Xg 
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Ex. tract (i), q.v. ; train, trait, treat. 
Perhaps Gk. to run, belongs 


draw. F. i. 598 ; V. 30a. 
treatise, treaty, portrait. See, 
here ; whence trochee, 

188 * ^TARP, to .be satiated, enjoy; hence, to be gorged or 
torpid. (But Fick separates these senses.) Skt. trip, to be satiated, 
enjo)r ; Gk. rpi^^uv, to nourish, ripw-ttv, to delight ; Lith. tarp-ti, to 
flourish, tarp»a, growth ; Lat. iorp-^ere, to be torpid. F, i. 599 ; C. 
i. 376 ; V. w6. Ex. atrophy ; torpid ; perhaps sturdy, 

189 # V TABB (■« THARS), to be dry, to thirst. Skt. trish, 
to thirst ; Gk, ripa^oiicu, to become diy, rapa-td, rpeur-td, drying* 
kiln; hat. torr-ere (for tors^ere), to parch, terr-a (for ters-a), dry 
ip-ound; Goth. thaurs-Jan, to thirst, thaurs-tei, thirst. F. i. 600; C. 
i. 276; V. 309. Ex. torrid, torrent, terrace, tureen, test, toast, terrier, 
inter, fumitory ; thirst, 

JT For ^ TAIi, to lift, see no. 134. 

140 , y TITH, to bum. Skt. tith-d, Are; Gk. TiT^dv, snn*god ; 
Lat. tit~io, fire- brand. V. 311. Ex. Titan, 

VTU («^THU), to swell, be strong or lirge. Skt. tu, 
to increase, be powerful ; Gk. nJ-Xor, rb^Kri, a hard swelling ; I^t. 
tu»mere, to swell, tu-ber, a round root, tu-multus, a tumult, Oscan 
tou-ta, a town, Lat. tortus, all, whole of a thing (full assembly); 
Lith. tau-has, fat of animals, tuh-ti, to become fat ; A. S. Pe6-h, thigh, 
thick part of the leg, ped^w, custom (orig. muscle), pu-ma, the thumb 
(thick finger). F. i. 603. iii. 135; C. i. 278 ; V. 312. Ex. tumid, 
tumult, protuberance, total ; thigh, thews, thumb, tungsten ; Dutch, 
Teutonic. 

^ V TUD, to strike ; put for V STUD, to strike ; see no. 431. 

142 « VTWAK (■■ V THWAH), to dip, to wash. Skt. tup, to 
sprinkle (Vcdic) ; Gk. riy-yeiv, to moisten ; Lat. tingere, to dip ; 
Goth, thwah-an, to wash. F, i. 606; C. i. 270; V. 319. Ex. tinge, 
tint, tent (3) ; towel. 

148 . V lo giv®* Skt. dd, to give ; Zend, dd, to give ; Gk. 
bl^bco-pu, I give, W-<Tts, a gift, a dose ; Lat. da~re, to give, do-num, a 

E ’ft, do-s, dowry. F. i. 607 ; C. i. 293 ; V. 321. % The pt. t. of 

it. dare is dedi ; hence verbs like con-dere (pt. t. con^didi) are to be 
considered as commands of dare, but they seem to have taken up 
the sense of to place, put, on which account they are 

frequently referred to that root. The form shews that they should 
rather be referred hither ; the other root being rightly represented in 
Latin only by facere and its compounds. Ex. dose ; date, donation, 
dower, dowry ; also add, edition, perdition, render, tradition, treason, 
traitor, vend, betray, abscond, sconce (1), sconce (2), 8 cc, 

144 . V ^*8. ( = V TA), to distribute, appoint ; weaker form DI. 
Skt. dd, to cut off (pp. di'-ta), day, to allot (Vedic) ; Gk. ba-riopat, 
1 distribute, bai-eiv, to divide ; Icel. te-bja, to spread manure ; A. S. 
tl^ma, (set) time, tUd, (set) hour. F. i. 609, iii. 104 ; C. i. 285 ; V. 
323. Ex. demon ; time, tide, ted. 

146 . VX>A, to know; whence VDAK, to teach, of which a 
weaker form is y DIK ( = \/ TUI), to shew. Zend dd, to know ; 
Skt. dip, to shew ; Gk. be-bd-us, taught, knowing, ba-^poi, to learn, 
bi’bdoKeiv (for bi-bdu^aneiv*), to teach, beln-wpi, I shew ; HiV-iy, justice ; 
Lat. doc-ere, to teach, di-dic^i, I learnt, in-dic-are, to point out, die- 
ere, to tell, say ; Goth, ga-teih^an, to teach, tell ; A. S. tdc-en, a 
token, tike-an, to teach [abnormal forms, as if from DIG] ; tih-an, 
to point to, accuse, ted-na, accusation, injury, vexation. F. i. 610 ; 
C. i. 165, 384; V. 337. Ex. didactic, syndic ; docile, indicate, dedicate, 
index, condition, diction, &c. ; token, teach, teen, 

146 . to bind. Skt. dd, to bind; Gk, bi-siv, to bind, 

btd-brj-pa, fillet. F. i. 610, ii. i2t ; 0 . i. 289; V. 331. Ex. diadem; 
perhaps abdomen, q.v. 

147 . V DAK ( « V TAH, TANG), to take, hold. Gk. blx^opas, 
Ionic bU-opai, I take to myself, hold, receive, boK- 6 s, a sustaining 
beam, 8ox-4, a receptacle, bdn^rv\os, the finger (grasper), also the 
toe ; Lat. dig^itus, the finger, dex-ter, the right hand ; A. S. id, toe, 
tang>e, tongs. F, i. 61 1 ; C. i. 164, 143; V. 334. Ex. dock (3), 
synecdoche, dactyl, date (2); digit, dexterous; toe, tongs, tang (1), 

^ DAK» to honour, think good or fit. Skt. dtip, to honour, 
worship; Gk. box-u, it seems good or fit, bd^-a, opinion ; Lat. dec-et, 
it is fit, dig^nus, worthy. F. i. 611 ; C.i. 165 ; V. 333. Ex. paradox, 
dogma ; decent, decorum, dignity, dainty, condign, indignant, deign. 

l 49 . ^DAK («-/TAH), to bite, to pain. bkt. damp, also 
dap, to bite ; Gk. bdx-veiv, to bite, bdx-pv, a (bitter) tear ; O. Lat. 
dae-rima, Lat. lac-rima, a tear ; Goth, iag-r (for tah-r), a tear. F. i. 
61 1 ; C. i. 163 ; V. 336. Ex. lachrymose (properly lacrimose) ; tear (2). 
C For another 4/ DAK, see no. 145. 

ito. -^DAM (»-/TAMJ, to tame. Skt. dam, to tame, dam^ 
ossa, subduing ; Gk. bap-^tu, to tame ; Lat dom-are, to tame, dom- 
intis, lord ; Goth, ga^tam-jan, to tame ; A. S. tarn, tame. F. i. 613 ; 
'C. i. 287 ; V. 340. Ex. adamant, diamond ; don (2), duenna, dominion, 
dungeon, domino, dame, damsel ; tame, also teem (a), q.v. 
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16 L ^BANL (-VTAM), to build. Gk. bip^eir, to build, 
b 6 p*os, building, room; Skt dam’-pati, master of a house; Lat. 
dom»us, a house ; Goth, tim-rjan, tim-brjan, to buUd ; A. S. tim-ber, 
timber. F. i. 613; C. i. 289; V. 343 (who connects domus with 
dominut ; see the preceding root). Ex. dome, major-domo, domicile, 
domestic; timber, 

162 . ^DAR (« -v/TAR), to tear, rend, rive. Skt. dH, to 
burst open, tear asunder ; Gk. bip-uv, to flay, bip-pa, skin ; Zend dar, 
to cut ; Lat. dol-are, to cut, hew, dol-or, pain, del-ere, to destroy ; 
Russ, dra-te, to tear, dir*a, a rent; Goth, ga-tair-an, to break, 
destroy, A.S. ter-an, to tear. ¥. i. 615; C. i. 290; V, 343. Ex. 
epidermis, pachydermatous; doleful, dolour, condole, delete; tear (i), 
tire (I), tire (4^ ; perhaps tilt (1) (but prob. not tree). 

^ ISS. ^013 i, to sleep. Skt. drd, to sleep ; Gk. bap-BAvstv, to 
fall asleep ; Lat. dor>mire, to sleep ; Russ, dre-mate, to sleep. F. i. 
618 ; V. 348. Ex. dormitory, dormant, dormer-window. 

154 . to do. Gk. bpa-uv, to do, effect, bpd-pa, a deed, 

act; Lith. dar»yt\, to do. F. i. 619; C. i. 294; V. 349. Ex. 
drama, drastic, 

166 . ^DAB, also DAD (» V TAL), to see, consider, regard, 

purpose ; hence 4/ DAB-K, to see. Skt. dxi, to consider, d-dar-a, 
regard, concern, care; hence drip, to see; Gk. cunning, 

bipK-opat, 1 see ; Lat. dol-us, cunning ; Goth, ga-tils, suitable, con- 
venient, A.S. til, profitable; O. H.G. zil (G. ziel), aim, purpose; 
A. S. ted-u (order), number, narrative, tale ; A. S til-ian, to strive 
after, to till. F. i. 617; C. i. 294; V. 350. Ex. dragon; tale, 
till (l), till ^), until, teal. 

156 . V^ABBH, to knit or bind together. Skt. dribh, to bind, 
string, darbh-a, matted grass ; A. S. turf, turf. F. iii. 119. Ex. turf, 

^ For see no. 155. 

167 . V DI, to hasten. Skt. to fly ; Gk. bl-w, I flee away, 

bi-ipai, 1 hasten; whence biicK-uv, to pursue, biAx-ovos, a servant 
(orig. a runner). F. i. 621 ; C. ii. 309 ; V. 362; Ex. deacon. Here 
also belongs dire, q. v. 

^ For another ^DI, see no. 144. 

# ^DIK, to shew ; see no. 145. 

168 . -^DIW (» VTIW), to shine. Skt. di, to shine, div, to 

shine, to be glad, to play, dev-a, God, div-ya, brilliant, divine, 
dyu-chara, an inhabitant of heaven; Gk. Zeh-s (stem Zeus, 

bi-os, heavenly, eb-bi-a, clear sky, iv-bt-os, at midday; Lat. de-us, god, 
diu-us, divine, di-es, day, lu-piter (gen. lou-is), Jupiter, Jove ; A. S. 
Tiw, god of war. F. i. 622 ; C.i. 292; V. 353. Ex. Zeus; Jupiter, 
deity, divine, dial, diary, meridian, jovial, joke ; Tuesday. 

169 . -^DU (»-\/TU), to work, toil. Skt. du-vas (Vedic), a 
work done ; Zend du, to do [see the note upon Tool] ; Goth. 
tau-jan, to do, taw-i, work ; A. S. taw-ian, to prepare, to scourge ; 
O. li. G. zaw-jan, zou-jan, to make, to prepare. F. iii. 115. Ex. 
taw, tew, tow (2), tool. 

160 . -^DU, to go, to enter; whence <^DUK («s\/TUH), to 
lead, conduct. Gk. bb-eaOat, to enter ; Lat. duc-ere, to lead ; Goth. 
tiuh-an, A.S. tedhan, tedn, to draw, pull. F. i. 624, iii. 122 ; V. 364. 
Ex. duke, q.v.; tow (1), tie, tug. Also the latter syllable in 
troglo-dyte. 

161 . V to run; whence VDBAM, to run, and 

4^ DBAF, to run, flow ; also V TRAP, to tramp, V TRAD, to 
tread. Skt. dar-i-dra, strolling about, drd, dm, to run, dram, to 
run ; Gk. bi-bpa-axtiv, to run, i-bpap-ov, 1 ran, bp 6 p-os, a running ; 
bpan-irrjs, a fugitive ; E. tramp, trap (1), trip ; A.S. tred-an, to tread. 
F. i. 618 ; C. i. 294; V. 346. Ex. dromedary ; tramp, trap (i), trip, 
tread ; perhaps even drip, drop, 

162 . V I^HA ( « V I^A), to place, set, put, do. Skt. dhd, to 
place, put; Gk. ri-Brj-pi, I place, set, 9 i-pa, a thing proposed, a 
placing, Bi-pis, law, Orf-oavpas, treasure; L&t. fa-cere, to do, fi-eri, to 
become, /a-ciV/s, easily done, fa-mulus, a household servant (cf. Skt. 
dhdman, a house) A.S. dd-d, a deed, dd-m, judgement, law, di-man, 
to judge, deem. F. i. 628; C. i. 315; V. 376. Ex. anathema, 
hypothec, hypothesis, theme, thesis, epithet, treasure, tick (2) ; fact, 
family, fabric, forge, suffix -fy in magnify, liquefy, &c. ; suffix ficent 
in magnificent, 8 cc ; do (^1), deed, doom, deem. And sec creed, See 
also note to y^A, to give ; see no. 143. 

168 . V DHA («* V DA), to suck. Skt. dhe, to suck, dhe-nu, a 
milch cow ; Gk. a teat, Bvj-kvs, female, $ri-aaro, he sucked ; 

Lat. /e-/ar^, to sack, fe-mina, a woman ; (perhaps) f-lius, fi-lia, son, 
daughter; Goth, da-ddjan, to suck. F. 1. 630; C. i. 313, 379; V. 
387. Hx. feminine, female ; perhaps//m/. 

164 . V DHAN, to strike. Gk. eeivsiv {^ 9 tv-yeiv), to strike ; 
Lat. fen-dere, only in compounds. F. i. 632; C. i. 316; V. 391. 
Ex. defend, ^end, infest, fust (i) ; probably dint, dent. 

165 . V DHAB ( « V I^AR or DAL) to support, sustain, main- 
tain, hold, keep. Hence is ^f^DHABOK (no. 166). Skt. dAri, to 
bear, carry, support, maintain, keep, hold, retain; Gk. 9 p 6 -vot, a 
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support, seat, ^oX-aftor, a secret or inner chamber (safe-room), 
a breast-plate (keeper) ; Lat. relying upon,/rtf-Miim, 
bridle (holder in),yfr-m»s, hrm, secure,/or-ma, beauty, form (strength). 

F. i. 633 ; C. i. 318 ; V. 394. Ex. throng, thorax ; refrain (i),Jfrm, 
farm, form. Here also belongs dale (Pick, iii. 1 46) ; also tarnish, q.v. 

160 . VBHABGH, to make firm, fasten, hold, drag; ex- 
tended from VDHAB, to hold (above). Skt. dtirnh, to iasten, 
pp. dtidha, hard, firm; O. Lat. fore^tis, Lat. for-tis, strong; Goth. 
drag-an, to pull, draw, drag. F. i. 634 ; C. i. 319 ; V. 401. Ex. 
fortitude, farce (1) ; drag. Perhaps dram belongs here (Pick, as 
above). 

167 . i/t^ARS), to dare ; extension of V^HAB, 
to maintain ; see no. 165. Skt. dhrish, to dare ; Gk. eapastv, to be 
bold, Bpaa-is, bold ; Goth, dars, 1 dare, daurs-ta, 1 durst. P. i. 634; 

C. i. 318; V. 403. Ex. thrasonical; dare, durst. 

168 . («Vl>IG)i to smear, knead, mould, form. 

Skt. dih, to smear; Biyf-iueiv, to touch; hat. fng-ere (pp./ic-tus), 
to mould with the fingers, form, feign, fig-ulus, a potter; Goth. 
deig-an, dig-an, to knead, daig-s, a kneaded lump, A. S. die, a dike, 
rampart (artificially formed). F. i. 636; C. i. 233; V. 390. Ex. 
fiction, fictile, feign , figure ; dough, dike, ditch, dairy, lady. 

169 . («\/DU), to shake, agitate, fan into flame. 

Skt. dhii, to shake, fan into a flame, dhU-ma, smoke, dhu-li, dust ; 

Gk. $u- 9 iv, to rush, rage, sacrifice, $v-os, incense, $v~fiov, $i-fios, 
thyme; L9.t. fu-mus, smoke; A.S. du-st, dust. F. i. 637 ; C. i. 321 ; 

V. 407. Ex. tunny, thyme ; thurible, fume ; dust ; probably door 
(entrance for air and exit for smoke). 

170 . («\/UUG), to milk; also to yield milk, to 
be serviceable or strong. Skt. duh (for dhugh), to milk, also to 
yield milk, duh-itri, a daughter (milker of cows); Gk. Bvy-drrfp, 
daughter ; Goth, dug-an, A. S. dug-an, to avail, to be strong. F. i, 

638; C. i. 330; V. 415. Ex. do (2), doughty, daughter; perhaps 
dug. 

171. V DHUP ( « V t)UP, DUF), to render smoky, dusty, or 
misty ; extended from V DHU, to shake (no. 169). ^ Skt. dhup, to 
fumigate, dkup-a, incense, vapour ; Gk. rvp-os ( == Bvv~os), smoke, 
gloom, stupefaction ; Du. and Dan. damp, vapour ; Goth, daub-s, 
deaf, A.S. dedf, deaf (to be compared with Gk. rvp-kdt, blind, 
i. e. blinded with smoke) ; Goth, dumb-s, dumb. F. i. 637; C. i. 3S1 ; 

V. 4^1 1 . Ex. typhus ; damp, deaf dumb. 

172 . yDHBAN (^VIH'^AN), to drone, make a droning 
sound ; shorter form VBhba. Skt. dhran, to sound; Gk. 

$p^-vos, a dirge, 0 pdfv-ai, a drone-bee (Mesychius) ; Goth, drun-jus, 
a sound ; Icel. dryn-ja, to roar ; A. S. drdn, a drone. F. i. 639 ; 

C. i. 319; V. 398. Ex. threnody; drone (l), drone (2). 

178. VDHWAB (-yUWAL), to rush forth, bend, fell, 
stupefy, deceive. Skt. dhvri, to bend, to fell ; Gk. Bovp-os, raging ; 

Lat. /rntt-s, deceit ; Goth, dwal-s, foolish. F. i. 640, iii. 155 ; V. 415; 
see C. i. 318. Ex. fraud ; dull, dwell ; also dwarf, q. v. Prob. also 
deer, q. v. 

174 . ^ DHWAS ( » V DWAS), to fall, to perish. Skt. dhvams, 
dhvas, to crumble, perish, fall ; A. S. dwees-can, to extinguish, dwees, 

Stimid, dys-ir, foolish. F. i. 641. Ex.; doze, dizzy, dowse 

175 . <^!lSrAK (« v'NAH), to be lost, perish, die. Skt. nap, to 
disappear, perish ; Gk. vU-vs, a corpse, vtn-pCs, dead ; Lat. nex 
(stem nec-), destruction, nec-are, to kill ; noc-ere, to hurt. Here 
belongs Skt. ndk-ta, Gk. vifp, Lat. non, A. S. neaht, niht, night (the 
time of the sun’s absence). F. i. 643; C. i. 199; V. 422. Ex. 
necromancy ; internecine, pernicious, nonions, nuisance, nocturnal ; night. 

176 . (»^NAH), to reach, attain. Skt. nap, to attain 
(Vedic) ; Lat. nanc-iWt (pp. nac-tus), to attain, acquire, nec-esse est 
(it is at hand), it is necessary ; A. S. nedh, nigh ; Goth, ga-noh-s, 
enough, ga-nah, it suffices. F. i. 644; V. 421. Ex. necessary; 
nigh, near, enough, 

177 . ^ WAG ( ■■ NAK), to lay bare. M. E. nak-en, to lav 
bare, strip, whence the pp. nak-ed, A. S. nac-orf ; Skt. nag-na, naked, 
naj, to be ashamed ; Lat. nu-dus (for nug-dus), naked ; Goth, nakw- 
aths. naked. F. i. 644 ; V. 425. Ex. nude ; naked. 

178 . ^NAGH (—V^NAG), to bite, scratch, gnaw, pierce. 

Gk. vho-ativ (for rvnyuv), to pierce [doubtful] ; Skt. nakh a, a nail, 
claw; Russ, no/, a knife, nog-ote, a nail; Lith. nag-as, a nail, 
nl&-iiei, to itch ; Icel. nag a, to gnaw ; A. S. natg-el, a nail. F. i. 

645 ; C. i. 400 ; V. 22. Ex. nail, nag (2), gnaw. ^ The Lat, 
ung-uis, Gk. Byv( (stem Sv(y)x-), a nail, appear to be from vAJSTGH, 
a variant of the root above (Curtius). 

178 . V li^AGH, to bind, connect. Closely related to V-AGH, 
to compress ; of which it seems to be a variant ; see no. 8. Skt. 
nah, to bind; Lat. nectere, to bind. F. i. 645; V. 435. Ex. 
annex, connect. 

180 . V later form BTTD ( * -j/ NUT), to enjoy, profit 

by. Skt. nand, to be pleased or satisfied with, nand-aya, to gladden ; 
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Gk. 6 ‘vl‘vrpin (prob. for 6 Vt-vrfi-pi ♦), I benefit, profit, (for 

d-rffb-aifios *), useful ; Lith. naud-h, gain, produce, naud-ingas, useful ; 
Goth, niut-an, to receive joy (or profit) from, A. S. nedt-an, to use, 
employ, nedt (domestic) cattle. F. i. 646; C. ii. 397; V. 425. 
Ex. neat (i). . 

181 . 4/B‘ABH (ae^NAB), to swell, burst, injure; also ap- 
pearing in the form AMBH. Skt. nabh, to burst, to injure, whence 
(perhaps) nabh-as, the (cloudy) sky, [from the bursting of storm- 
clouds,] also ndbh-i, the nave of a wheel, the navel; Gk. vi<l>-os, 
v€<p-e\ij, cloud, also 6 pup-a\ 6 s, navel, boss of a shield ; Lat. nub-es, 
neb‘ula, nimb-us, cloud, imb-er, a shower, umb-ilicus, iiavcU umb-o, 
a boss ; A. S. nafa, nafu, nave of a wheel, nafela, navel. F. i. 648 ; 
C. i. 366, 367 ; V. 429, 37. Ex. nebula, umbilical, nimbus ; nave (i), 
navel, also auger (for nauger). 

182 . to allot, count out, portion out, share, take. 
Gk. vifi-uv, to portion out, vip-os, pasture, v 6 p-os, custom, law; 
Lat. num^erus, a number ; Goth, nim-an, to take. F. i. 647 ; C. i. 
390 ; V. 431. Ex. nomad; number ; nimble, numb. 

188 . y NTAS, to go to, to visit, repair to. Skt. nas, to go to, 
join (Vedic) ; Gk. via-oopat, I go, vds-ros, return ; A. S. nes^i, a nest 
(or home). F. i. 650 ; C. i. 391 ; V. 435. Ex. nest. 

184 . VNIK, to let fall, to wink. Lat. nic^-tare, to wink with 
the eyes ; Russ, po-nik-ate, to let fall, lower, to cast down one’s eyes. 
F. i. 651. Ex. connive. 

186 . Base NTJ, now ; of pronominal origin. Allied to pronom. 
base NA. (Fick, i. 642). Skt. nu, nu, now, whence nu tana, new, 
fresh ; Gk. vv-v, now, also vd (enclitic), whence vi-os (for vip-os), 
new; Lat. nu-nc, now, nu-m, whether (orig. now), nou-us, new; 
Goth, nu, now, niu-jis, new, F. i. 653 ; V. 438, Ex. w^vel, novice ; 
now, new, news, 

f e/mjjy, to enjoy ; see ITAS above, 

186 . vrA ( = ./FA), to feed, nourish, protect ; extended form 
PAT («FAD). Skt. pd, to nourish, protect, preserve, pi-ixi, 
father ; Gk. va-Hip, father, bfo-rrd-rrjs, master, var-iopat, I eat ; Lat, 
pa-ter, father, pa-bulum, food; pot-is, able (orig. master), whence 
posse, to be able, pot-ens, powerful (being master), Aospes (stem 
hos-pit-), a protector of strangers, a host ; pa-nts, bread ; pa-scere 
(pt. t. pa-ui), to feed ; Russ, pit-ate, to nourish ; Goth, fa-dar, father, 
K.S, fdd-a, food, /;d-or, fodder. F. i. 654; C. i. 335; V. 442. 
Ex, despot; paternal, papa, potent, possible, pastor, pastern, pester, 
palace, panic, pannier, pantry , host (i) ; father, food, fodder, feed, fur, 
foster ( 1 ), fester. Perhaps penetrate. 

187 . ^PA, weakened forms PI and BI, to drink. Skt. pd, to 
drink, pibdmi, I drink ; Gk. iro-ats, drink, m-Ptiv, to drink ; Lat. 
podio, drink, bi-here, to drink, im-bu-ere, to cause to drink in, imbue. 
F. i. 654; C. i. 348; V. 452. Ex. symposium; potable, potion, pot, 
poison, beverage, imbibe, imbue. 

188 . VFAK (^VFAH or FAG), to bind, fasten, fix, hold 

fast. Skt. paf, to bind, pd^-a, a fetter ; Gk. ir/if-vvfu, 1 fasten, fix, 
injy- 6 s, firm, strong ; TrvU’vds, dense, nvy-nii, fist ; Lat. pac-Uci, to 
stipulate, agree (O. Lat. pac-ere, to agree), pang-ere (base pag-), to 
fasten, pax (stem pac-), peace; pec-us, cattle (tethered up), pec-jfws, 
the (firm) breast, pug-nus, the closed fist ; Goth, fag-rs, good, fair 
(orig. firm), fah-an, to seize, hold tight. F. i. 658; C. i. 332 ; V. 456. 
Ex.‘ Areopagus, pygmy, pyx; peace, compact, impact, impinge, pale (1), 
peace, pecuniary, pay (i), pack, pact, propagate, pugilist, &c. ; fair, 
fain, fadge, fang, fee. But pygmy, pugnacious and pugilist may 

belong to ^PuK, below, no. 212. 

188 . ^PAK, to cook, to ripen (perhaps originally EAK). 
Skt. pack, to cook; Gk. rriir-mv, to cook, triv-wv, ripe; Lat. 
coqu-ere, to cook ; Russ, peche, to bake. F. i. 657 ; C. i. 65 ; V. 454, 
Ex. : pepsine, dyspeptic, pip (2), pippin, pumpkin ; cook, kitchen, pre- 
cocious, apricot, cucumber. 

190 . PAK (» v^FAH), to pluck, to comb ; metaphorically, to 
fight. Gk. uiK-uv, irtiie-fiv, to comb, card wool; Lat. pec tere, to 
comb, pec-ten, a comb ; A. ^.feoh-tan, to fight, / mx, hair. F. i. 170 ; 
C. i. 300 ; V. 463. Ex. pectinal ; fight ; and see paxwax. 

18 L VFAT ( — \/FATH), to f^ll, fly, seek or fly to, find of 
light upon. Skt. pat, to fly,. fall down, fall on, alight, pat*’ra, wing, 
feather, leaf, Gk. m-wr-uv, to fall, irlr-ofsai, I fly, UT-ipv£, a wing, 
Lat. pet'cre, to seek, im-pet-us, attack (a flying at), pen-na, O. Lat. 
pes-na (for pe/-«o *), a wing, Russ, p^-ro, a feather, pen ; A. S.feff-er, d 
feather, find-an (pt. t. fand), to find. F. i. 658; C. i. 259; V. 465, 
Ex. peri ; asymptote, symptom, diptera, coleoptera, lepidoptera ; compete, 
impetus, perpHual, appetite, petition, propitious, pen (2) ; feather, find, ’ 

182 . -^PAT («\/FATH), to spread out, lie flat or openi 
Zend, pathrana, broad, wide ; Gk. vtT-dvvvpu, I spread out, uir-aKoy, 
flat plate, leaf, war-dvtj, flat dish ; Lat. pat-ere, to lie open, pat-ulus , , 
spreading, paM'na, dish, pan, pand-;r«, to spread out; A.S. feefS-m, the 
space reached by the extended arms. F. i. 659 ; C. i. 260 ; V. 470. 
Ex. petal, paten ; patent, expand, pass, pace, pan ; fathom, ^ 
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198 * V^AT (-v^PATH, abnormally), to go. Skt. path, 
panth, to go ; Gk. irar-cii', to tread, mlr-or, path ; Lat. pom (stem 
pont-), ^ssage, bridge ; A. S. pctfS, a path. F. i. 66 d ; C. i. 335 ; V. 
4^8. Ex. pontwn^ pontiff; path, pad (a). Perhaps from an 

older V SPA, to draw out ( Kick). ‘ 

104 . («>/FAT), to go, bring, fetch, hold. Skt. pad^ 

to go to, obtain, pad^a, a step, trace, place, abode, pdd-a, a foot ; 
Gk. vid-ou, ground, niS-rj, fetter, iroiJs (stem iro«-), a foot ; Lat. pis 
(stem ped-), a foot, ped-ica, fetter; A, S./o7, foot, /e/*ian, to fetch, 
/tf/-or, fetter. F. i. 660; C. i. 303 ; V. 471. Ex. tripod; pedal, 
pedestal, pedestrian, paum (a), pioneer, despatch, (probably) impeach ; 
foot, fetter, jetch, vat 

106 . VPAP, also PAMP, to swell out, grow round. Lilh. 
pamp^ti, to swell, pdp-as, nipple; Gk. irofs<P‘ 6 s, swelling, blister. 
iro/x 0 -< 5 Avf, a bubble; Skt. pipp^ala, pepper, fig (perhaps orig. a 
berry) ; Lat. pap-ula, a blister, pap-illa, nipple. F. i. 661 ; C. ii. lao ; 
V. 476. Ex. papillary, pimple ; and see pepper, pebble, poppy. 

106 . ^ PAH ( « V 1 "AR), to fare, a dvance, travel, go through, 
experience. Skt. pvi, to bring over (Vedic), par-a, far, beyond, />ar-n5, 
beyond, par-d, away, piir-as, before ; Gk. irep-det, I press through, 
pass through, ir 6 fy-os, a way, nop-Bfjtos, ferry, vop-edto, I convey, trop- 
tdo/Mt, I go, travel, vtip^a, an attempt, trial (experience); Lat. 
per-itus, experienced, ex-per-iri, to try, perdculum, a clanger (ill ex- 
perience), por-ta, gate, por-tus, harbour ; A. S. far-an, to go, fare, 
travel, fder, sudden peril, fear, feor, far, for, for, fore, before, &c. 
^ See ^ PAH in the List of I’refixes. Ex. pirate, pylorus, pore (i); 
peril, experience, portal), port{2\ portal), ^or/(4); fare, far, fear, 
fresh, frith, for, fare, from. 

107 . ^PAH, more commonly PAXi (*-^ P'AL), to fill. Skt. 
pri, pri, to fill, pp. puma, full, piir-a, filling, pur-a, a town, pur^u, 
much, exceedingly, pur-ndka, full ; Gk. wip.-vXri-pLt, I fill, trX'^-Oo), 1 
am full, irkfj-prjs, full, ird\-is, a city, TroA-f/y, much ; Lat. ple-re, to fill, 
ple-nus, full,/>/M-s, mort, ple^bes, (throng of) people, po-pul-us, populace, 
mani-pulus, a handful, ampins, full on both sides; A.S. /«/, full, 
fyl-lan, to fill. i. 665 ; C. i. 344. Ex. plethora, police, polity, 
metropolis, polygon ; plenary, plural, plebeian, popular, maniple, ample, 
double, treble, triple, quadruple, implement, complete, replete; full, fill; 
(probably) folk ; (perhaps) flock ( 1 ) . 

108 . VPAH, to produce, afford, prepare, share. Gk. K-nop-ov, 
I gave, brought, rrop-abvtiv, to afford, prepare; Lat. par-ere, to 
produce, bring forth, par-are, to prejiare, par-s, a share, part, pordio, 
a share, pauper, poor (having a little share), aper-ire, to do open, 
Qper-ire, to put to, close, cover, hide, reper-ire, to find, par-ere, to 
put oneself forward, appear, &c. F. i. 664 ; C. i. 350 ; V. 496. 
(There seems no reason for connecting this, as in F. and V., with the 
root ‘ to fill * above.) Ex. parent, pare, prepare, part, portion, pauper , 
aperient, cover, parturient, appear, repertory. 

189 i ^ PAH, to be busy, to barter. Skt. pxi, to be busy ; irep-dw, 
vlp-vqpa, I sell, rrpi-afjiai, I buy ; I.,ith. pir-kti, to buy, pre-kis, price ; 
\joX. pre-tium, price. P\ i. 661 ; C. i. 339; V. 494. Ex. price, pre- 
cious, praise, appreciate, prize {%), Here belongs practice, q.v. (C. i. 
339; V. 481). 

200 . ^ PAHK, usually PHAK ( ~ a/ FRAH), to pray, ask, 
demand. Skt. pracch, to ask ; Lat. prex (stem prec-), a prayer, prec- 
ari, to pray, proc-us, a wooer; posc-ere (for porsc-ere*), to ask, 
demand, pos-tulare, to demand ; (probably) plac-are, to appease, 
plac-ere, to please; Goth, fraih-nan, to ask. F. i. 669; V. 5 ^ 7 * Fx. 
pray, precarious, postulate; probably placable, please, placid, plea, 
plead. 

201 . ^PAHD (■s-v/FART), to explode slightly. Skt. 

Gk. iripS-iaBai ; Lat. ped-ere ; Icel. freta. F. i. O70 ; V. 523. Ex. 
petard, partridge. 

202 . V?AL (-4/ FAL). to cover (?). Gk. irfA-Aa, hide 
(prob. covering), ipvai-veK-as, inflammation of the skin ; Lat. pel-lis, 
skin ; A.S.fel, skin. F. i. 666 ; C. i. 337; V. 508. Ex. erysipelas; 
pell, pellicle, pelisse, pilch, surplice, peel (1) ; pillion ; fell (2) ; perhaps 
plaid. 

51 “ For another ^ FAXi, see no. 197. 

208 . V 3 PI( = a/F 1), to hate. Skt. ply, to despise, hate (Max 
Muller, Fick ; not given in Benfey) ; Lat. pi-get, it irks me (?) ; 
Goth. k-Jan, to hate. F. i. 674. 'Ex. fiend, foe, feud (i). 

204 . ^ PI, to swell, be fat. Skt. pi-van, fat, large ; (Ik. vi-wv, 
fat ; lct\. feidr, fat ; A. S. fa-t, fat (perhaps with shortened diphthong, 
ftomfdet). F. i. 67-^. Ex. fat 

206 . to pipe* chirp, of imitative origin; in the reduplicated 

form PIIP. Gk. mn-iiuv, to chirp ; Lat. pip-ire. pip-are, to chirp ; 
0 . H. G. ^if^en, to blow, puff, blow a fife ; Lith. p'ip-ala, a quail. 
F. i. 676 ; V. 53 7. Ex. pipe, pibroch, pigeon, pimp, pivot, pipkin, pule ; 
fift- 

208 . V weaker form FIG, to prick, cut, adorn, deck, 
paint. Skt. piq, to adorn, pihj, to dye or colour; Gk. mx-pde (prick- 


ing), bitter, etotn-iKos, variegated, parti-coloured, Let. ptng-ere (pp. 
pic-tus), to paint. F. i. 675; C. i. 201 ; V. 534. Ex. picture, paint, 
pigment, orpiment, orpine. 

207 . V MS, to pound. Skt. pish, to grind, to pound, bruise ; 
Gk. iTiV-os, a pea (rounded grain) ; Lat. pis-um, a pea, pins-ere (pp. 
pis-tus), to grind, pound. F. i. 676 ; C. i. 343 ; V. 537. Ex. ^a, 
pestle, piston, pistil. 

208 . V ( « V FU)» to purify, cleanse, make clear or evident. 
Skt. pii, to make pure, pp. pu-ta, pure, cleaned ; Gk. vv-p, fire (the 
purifier) ; Lat. pu-tus, cleansed, pu-tare, to cleanse, also to cut off 
superfluous boughs, to prune, clear up, think, reckon, pti-r«s, pure; 
(probably) pu-teus, a (clear) well, spring ; A, S. fy-r, fire. F. i. 677 ; 
C. i. 356, 349 ; V. 541. Ex. pure, purge, compute, dispute, repute ; 
fire ; perhaps pit ; also penal, pain, pine (2). 

200 . ^PU (••a/FU), to beget, produce. Skt. /•w-Zm, a son, 
po-ta, the young of any animal ; Gk. irafy (stem rraf-ti-), a son, 

Aoy, a foal ; Lat. pu-er, a boy, pu-pvs, pu-tus, a son, pu-ella, a g^irl, 
pu-l-lus, the yoimg bf an animal ; A. S./o-Za, a foal. F. i. 679 ; C. i. 
357 ; V. 549. Ex. pedagogue ; puerile, puberty, pupa, pupil, puppet, 
pullet, poult ; foal, filly. 

210. to strike. Skt. pav~i, the thunderbolt of Indra; 
Gk. iraieiv (for rraf-yeiv), to strike, Lat. pau-ire, to strike, stamp on, 
pau-or, terror, fear. F. i. 677 ; Cl. i. 333 ; V. 539. Ex. anapeest ; 
pave, pavement. 

211. (**a/FU)i lo stink, to be foul. S\t.pu-ti, putrid, 
also pus, piiy, to stink, be putrid, puy-a, pus ; (Jk. itv-ov, pus ; Lat. 
pu-s, matter, pu-rulentus, purulent, pu-tridus, stinking ; A. S. fn-l, foul. 
F. i. 678 ; C. i. .^^6 ; V. 546. Ex. pus, purulent, putrid ; foul. 

212. weaker form PUG, to strike, pierce, prick. 

Lat. pung-ere (pt. t. pu-pug-i), to pierce, punc-tum, a point; (^ael. 
pue, to push, jostle, Irish poc, a blow, a kick, Com. poc, a push, 
shove, poke. F. ii. 154; V. 335. Ex. poke {2) ; pungent, point, com- 
punction, expunge, poignant, pounce (i ), puncheon (i). Perhaps 

pugnacious and pugilist may be referred here, together with poniard ; 
see VPAK, above, no. iS8. 

2 1 3 . to push, to swell out(?). Gael, put, to push, 
thrust, put, an inflated buoy, put-ag, a pudding ; W. pwt-io, to push, 
(perhaps) pwd-u, to pout, pot-en, a bag. pudding ; Com. pool, to kick, 
pot, a bag, a pudding ; Swed. dial, put-a, to bulge out (prob. of 
Celtic origin). Ex. put, pudding, poodle, pout, pod, pad. (Doubtful ; 
tentative only ; see note to Pudding.) 

214 . Base PAU (-FAU) little, which Fick connects with 
VPtr, to beget ; the sense of * little ' being connected with that of 
* young.* See no. 209. Gk. vav-pos, small, irab-uv, to make to cease, 

I vav-ais, a pause ; Lat. pau-cus, pau-lus, small, pau-per (providing 
little), poor; A. S. fed, few. F. i. 679 ; C. i. 336 ; V. 529. Ex. 
pause, pose (with all its compounds, as re pose, com-pose, &c.) ; pauper, 
poor ; few. 

216 . ^ PHAK, commonly PXiAK ( ■= FLAH), to plait, 
weave, fold together. Skt. praq-na, a woven basket (a doubtful 
word) ; Gk. uKkn-erv, to plait, rkoK-ri, a plait ; Lat. plec-iere, to plait, 
plic-are, to fold ; plag-a, a net ; Goih. fiah-ta, a plaiting of the hair ; 
O. H. G.fieh-tan, to plait, flax ; also Cloth, fal-than (for falh- 

than^, the guttural being forced out, Curtins), to fold. F. i. 68( ; 
C. i. 203 ; V. 519. Ex. plagiary, plait, pleach, plash (2), ply (1), with 
its compounds, complex, simple, duplex, triplicate, explicate, supplicate, 
suppliant, supple ; flax, fold, manifold. 

% For another ^PHAK. see no. 200. 

216 . ^ PHAT, usually PXiAT, to spread out, extend. Skt. 
praih, to spread out, be extended or unfolded; Gk. ttAot-Ks, flat, 
broad, vKkr-os, breadth, irAdr-i;, blade of the oar, plate, rrKdr-aros, a 
plane-tree ; Lat. plant-a, sole of the foot, plant ; (probably) liit-us 
(for platus*), the tflat) side, plat-essa. a flat hsh, plaice; Liih. plat-us, 
broad. F. i. 681 ; C. i. 346 ; V. 552. Ex. plate, place, plaice, plant, 
plantain, TCrhaps lateral, B/tt There seems to have been a 
by-form PIjAD, ariiwering to E.flat; cf. also plat (i), plot. We 
also require another variant PXiAK, to account for plac-enta, plank, 
and plain. 

217 . VPHI (-r,/FRI), to love. Skt./H, to love; Lith./»rl^ 
telus, priiatele, a friend; Goth. /n-y 0/1, to love; A.S. fri-gu, 
love. F. i. 680; C. i. 353. Ex. friend, free, Friday. 

218 . ^ PHU, to spring up, jump ; the same as ^ PLU below, 
no. 221. Skt. pru, to go, plu, to jump, to 6 y,plav-a, a frog, a monkey; 
O.H.G./rd-/tAo, frolicsome. F. i. 190. Ex./rog,/ro/iV. 

210 . e/’B'RJJB (»v^FRUS), to burn; also to freeze. Skt. 
prush, plush, to bum ; Lat. pru-ina (for prvs-ina *), hoar-frost ; prur-. 
ire, to itch; Goth, frius, frost. F. i. 680; V. 511. Ex. prurient, 
frost, freeze. 

220 . 4/ FXiAK, weaker form PXiAG ( « V' FLAK), to strike. 
Gk. wXdja-auy (for irK^n-ynv), to strike, irkrfy-df, a blow ; Lat. plang-* 
ere, to strike, to lament, pldg-a, a stroke, plee-tere, to punish ; Goth% 
^ 3 B 
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jlek-an, to lament ; Prov. E. flack, a blow, stroke, flick, a slight smart 
blow. F. i. 68 1 ; C. i. 345; V. 513. 'Ey,, plague, plaint flick, 
flicker, fling, flag ( (a), flag (3). fir Allied to this root is 
the Teut. base PLAT^ to strike, A. S. plcet-tan, to strike, slap ; here 
belong pla^h{i), pat, plod, patch {1), flatter, flounder j and compare 

■^‘'^21. V fo'- 'artier KEIU ( - V FLU), to fly, swim, float, 

flow ; see no. 218. Skt. plu, to swim, fly, jump, causal pldxhaya, to 
inundate, abhi-plu-ta, pp. overflowed ; Gk. trX^-^ii/ i^fut. frXeii-aoiuu), to 
sail, float, irkv-yeiu, to wash ; Lat. pMt, it rains, plu-uia, rQ.\xi,plo-rare, 
to weep, p/w-wof, feather ; Goth j^o-dws, a flood ; A.S.^d-t4/r*n, to flow, 
flo^ta, a ship, fted^gan, to fly. ¥. i. 682 ; C. i. 347; V. 557. Ex. 
pluvial, plover, plume, eocplore, puddle (1) ; flow, fly, flee, flea, flock (2), 
float, flo'id, fleet (in all flit, flutter , flotmm. 

222 . V BUK, to bellow, snort, puff ; of imitative origin. Skt. 
bukk, to sound, to bark ; Lat. bucc inum, the sound of a trumpet, 
buce-a, the puffed cheek. F. i. 15 j, 685. Ex. rebuke \ perhaps 
buffet (i), though this is doubtful. 

223 . V BllA, to shine ; whence the secondary roots BHAK, 
BHAI?*, BHAW, and BHAS, as noted below. 

A. VBHA, to shine ; Skt. bhd, to shine. 

B. vbhae:, to shine ; Lat. fax (stem fac-), a torch ; fac 4 es, 
appearance ; /oc-ms, the hearth. 

O. <^BHAlSr, to shew ; Gk. <pniv-€iv ( - to shew, hpo^ 

ipdv^rris, hierophant, tpav-rdifiv, to shew, display, tpd-ais (for^dv-ms*), 
appearance, phase ; Irish ban, white. 

D. vbhaw, to glow ; Gk. <^d-oy (for tpdf-ot), (pw-c, light, 
tpa-l 6 tiv (for <paf-i$eiv), to shine, glow. 

B. ^BHAS; Skt. fcAtts, to shine, appear; Lat. bright, 
joyful ; Lith. ha&-m, bars-footed, naked; A. S. beer, bare. P*. i. 685 ; 
C. i. 369; V. 570. Ey,. face, focus, fancy, hierophant, sycophant, phan- 
tom, phenomenon, phase, phaeton, phosph'irus ; feast ; bare. 

224 . VBHA, also ^ BHAll’ ( = V" PAN), to s|)eak clearly, 
proclaim. Probably orig. the same root as the preceding. Skt. bha, 
a bee, bhan, to speak ; Gk. fpij-fxi, I .say, 017-^07, report, pw-vif, clear 
voice; Lat./n-ri, to speak, /n-mn, fame, /a-6«/a, a narrative, /a*/^or, 
I confess ; A. S. ban-nan, to proclaim ; bed, a bee. P". i. 686 ; C. i. 
369; V. 570. Ex. antiphon, anthem, prophet, euphony, phonetic, eu- 
phemism ; fate, fable, fairy, fame, affable, confess ; ban, banns, bee. 

226 . V bha, usually BHABH (^/BAB), to tremble. 
Skt. bhi, to fear; Gk. <l> 6 li-os, fear; Lat /£6-ris, fever (trembling); 
G. beb eu, A.S. bif-ian, to tremble. F. i. 690; C. i. 37a; V. 583. 
Ex. fever, febrile. 

220 . VBHA, or BHAH (*-/BAN), to kill. Gk. 

<puv-us, murder, 0ov-f{;s, murderer; Russ, bide, to kill; Irish badh, 
death ; A. S. ban-a, a murderer ; Icel. ban-i, death, a slayer. ¥. i. 
690; C. i. 379; V. 585. Ex. bane. 

For ^I^BHAK, to shine, see no. 223. 

227 . VBHAa( = yf BAK), to portion out, to cat. Skt. bha;, 
to divide, obtain as one's share, possess, serve, bhak-sh, to eat ; Gk. 
tpay-eiy, to eat, <pijy- 6 s, oak (orig. tree with edible fruit) ; Lat. fa-gus, 
beech-tree ; A, S. bde, beech, book ; Goth, and-bahts, servant. F. i. 
686 ; C. i. 230 ; V. 587. Ex. anthropophagi, sarcophagus ; beech, book ; 
ambassador. 

228 . V BHAG BAK), to bake, roast. Skt. bhak-ta (from 
lhaj), cooked; Gk. <pwy-uy, to roast, bake; A.S. bac-an (pt. t. hoc), 
to bake. ¥. i. 687 : C. i. 232 ; V. 589. Ex. bake. 

229 . ^BHAQ (^VBAK), to go to, flee, turn one's back. 
Skt. bhaj, to go to ; Lith. bUg-ti, to run, flee ,* Russ, bieg-ate, to run, 
flee, flow, hiej-ate, t'» run away ; A. S. bcec, back (?) ; Icel. bekk-r, 
stream. F. i. 68?. Ex. (perhaps) back, beck (2). 

230 . V BHABH ( « -v/ BAD) ; also BHANBH ( - BAND), 
to bind ; weakened form BHT.DH, to bind (Curtius). Skt. batidh 
(for bhandh), to bind, hatidh-a, a binding, holding in fetters, also the 
body (which holds in the soul), also a bond, tie; Pers. band, a 
bandage, bond ; Lat. fld-es, fidelity, faith, foedus, a treaty ; A. S. 
hind-an, to bind, bodd^, body, bee-st (for baed-st ♦), bast ; Goth, badd, 
a bed (coverlet). F. i. 689 ; C. i. 325; V. 592. Ex. affiance, faith, 
fidelity, federal ; bind, hand, bond, body, bad, bed. 

^ For i^BHAN, (1) to shine, (2) to speak, see nos. 223, 224. 

^ For ^ BHABH, to tremble, see no. 225. 

231 . V BHAR (^yf BAR), to bear, carry. Skt. bhri, to bear, 
support, bkradri, a brother, friend; Gk. epip-uy, to bear, Lat./w-o, 
I bear, fer-tilis, fertile, jar, com ; for-s, chance (that which brings 
ahoMt), forduna, fortune, (perhaps) ^r, a thief ; A, S. ber-an, to bear. 
F. i. 691 ; C. i. 373; V. 595. Ex. fertile, farina, fortune, fortuitous, 
furtive \ hear(i), burden, bier, harrow (2), birth, bairn, harm (2), 
barley, bam, brother ; baron ; probably berth ; perhaps hoard, bore (3). 

282 . V BHAK ( « 4/ BAR), to bore, to cut. Zend bar, to cut, 
bore, Pers. bur^enda, bur-rdn, sharp, cutting ; Gk. <pap- 6 oj, I plough, 
(pdfhay^, ravine, ^dp-vy(, gullet ; Lat. for-are, to bore ; A. S. bor-ian, 


f to bore ; Irish bearr-aim, I shear, cut, lop, shave, barr-a, a bar (cut 
wood). V. i. 694 ; C. i. 371 ; V. 604. Ex. pharynx', perforate, (per- 
haps) /orP ; bore (i), bore (a) ; bar ; and perhaps balk. 

283 . VBHAKK or BHBAH, to shut in. stop up, cram; 
of which there seems to have been a variant BHARGH («» 
4/ BARG), to protect. Gk. <ppda-asiv (^<ppdH-yuy), to shut in, 
make fast, <ppdy-pa, a fence ; Lat. fare-ire, to st<^ up, stuff, cram, 
frequ-ens, crammed ; Lith. bruk-ti, to constrain ; Goth, bairg-an, to 
protect, baurg-s, a town. F. i. 696, ii. 421; C. i. 376; V. 614. 
Ex. diaphragm; farce, frequent; borough, borrow, bury; burgess, 
burgomaster, 

284 . VBHARK («4/BARH, BRAH), to shine. Allied to. 
VBHARG, to shine; see below, no. 235. Skt. bhrd^, bhldq, to 
shine ; Goth, bairh-ts, A. S. beorh-t, bright. F. i. 696. 1 ^. bright ; 
and see braid. 

236 . VBHARG, usually BHALG or BHIiAGC - 4/BLAK), 
to shine, bum. Skt. bhrdj, to shine, bhrajj, to fry ; Gk. ip\ 4 y-tiy, to 
burn, 0 X( 5 ^ (stem ipKoy-), flame ; Lat. ftilg-ere, to shine, fulg-ur, 
ful-men (for fulg-men ♦), thunder-bolt, flag-rare, to bum, flam-ma 
(^flag-ma*), flame, frig-ere, to fry; A.S. hUc-an, to shine, Du. 
hlink-an, to shine ; O. H. G. planch, shining. F. i. 697, 698; C. i. 230 ; 
V. 616. Ex. phlox; refulgent, fulminate, flagrant, flame, fry (i) ; 
bleak, blink, blank, blench ; probably black. 

236 . VBHARB, to cat. Skt. bharh, hharv, to eat ; Gk, 
<popp-ii, pasture, fodder, <pipfi-eiy, to feed ; Lat. herb-a, grass, herb. 
F. i. ^7. Ex. h''rb. 

237 . VBHARS ( 4/BARS or BRAS), to be stiff or bristling. 
Skt. bhrish-ti. pointed; Lat. ferr-um (for fers-um*^, iron; led. 
brodd-r, a spike = A. S. bror-d (for bros-d *), a spike, blade of grass ; 
A.S. byrs-t, a bristle. F. i. 697; V. 619. Ex. ferreous; brad, 
bristle. 

288 . VBHAIi ( ** 4/BAL), to resound ; extended from VBHA, 
to speak ; see above. Lith. balsas, voice, sound, melody ; A. S. 
bel-lan, 0 .ll.G. pel-lan, to make a loud noise. F. ii. 422. Ex. 
hell, bellow, bull (l). 

f VBHAIiG, to shine : see no. 235. 

239 . V BHAIjGH ( ~ 4/ BALG), to bulge, to swell out. 
Icel. bdlg-inn, swollen, from a lost strong verb ; Irish bolg-aim, 
1 blow or swell, bolg, a bag, budget, belly, pair of bellows, bulg, a 
bulge; Gat\. bulg-ach, protuberant, 60/g, bag, belly; Goth, halg-s, 
a bag; A.S. helg-an, to swell with anger, be angry, F. ii. 422. 
Ex. bole, boiled, ball, bowl, bilge, belly, bellows, bag, bulge; cf. 
bulk (i). 

^ For VBHAW and BHAS, to shine ; see no. 223. 

240 . VBHID («4/BIT), to cleave, bite. Skt. hhid, to break, 
divide, cleave; Eat.flndere (pt. t.fidd), to cleave; A.S. hlt-an, to 
bite, Icel. blt-a, to bite, beit-a, to make to bite, to bait. F. i. 699 ; 
V. 632. Ex. finis, finhh, fissure bite, bitter, bait, abet, bet. 

241 . VBHIDH, to trust ; orig. to bind ; weakened form of 
V BHABH, which see (no. 230). 

242 . VBHU (»»4/BU), to grow, become, be, dwell, build. 
Skt. hhu, to be, bhav-ana, a dwelling, house ; Gk. t-<pv, he was ; Lat. 
fud, 1 vfCiS, fu-turus, about to be, iri-btts, tribe (one of three clans or 
stems, cf. Gk. <pv-\^. clan), fedus, that has borne young, fe-tus, 
offspring, fruitful, a cat (the fruitful), /e-hoc, blessed 
(fruitful); A.S. bed-n, to be; Goth, bau-an, to dwell; Lith. bu-ti_, to 
be, bu-da, a booth, hut, bu-ttas, a house, &c. F. i. 699 ; C. i. 379 ; 
V. 633. Ex. physic, imp, euphuism; future, tribe, fetus, fawn (2), 
fecunaity, feline, felicity ; be. boor, booth, busk (i), bower, byre, by-law. 

248 . VBHUG (-VBUK), collateral form BHRUG (- 
BRUK), to enjoy, use. Skt. bhuj. to enjoy, possess; Lat.^n^**, to 
have the use of, hence to perform, also fru-i, pp./n/c-fws, to enjoy, 
frug-es, fm\t,fru-mentum {ioi frug-mentum*), com; A. S. bruc-an, to 
use, Goth, bruk-jan, to use. F. i. 701 ; V. 640. Ex. function, 
fruit, frugal, furmity, fructify ; brook ( i ). 

244 . VBHUGH (-=4/ BUG), to bow, bend, turn about. 
Skt. hhuj, to bend, stoop ; Gk. <pvy-ij, flight, cpsvy-uy, to flee ; Lat. 
fug-a, flight, to ^ee, fug-arc, to make to flee; A.S. bdg-cm, 
to bow, bend, bog-a, a bow. F. i. 701 ; C. i. 232 ; V. i. 642. Ex. 
fugitive, fugue, refuge, subterfuge; how (i), bow (2), bow (3), bight, 
bout, buxom. 

246 . VBHUBH («4/BUD), to awake, to admonish, inform, 
bid ; alsp, to become aware of, to search, to ask. Skt. hudh (for 
bhudh), to awake, understand, become aware of, causal hodhraya, to 
cause to know, inform; Gk. vev$-opuai, vvyB-Ayopai, I search, ask; 
Lith. bud-eti, to watch, bund-u, I awake ; Russ, buddte, to awake, to 
rouse; A.S. bedd-an, to bid. F. i. 701; C. i. 325; V. 644. Ex. 
bid (a). 

246 . VBHITR («4/BUR, BAR), to be active, boil, bum, 
rage. Skt. hhursmya, to be active ; Gk. wop^dp-sos (for <pop-ipifp-tvf), 
troubled, raging, as an epithet of the sea, also dark, purple ; fvpsivp 
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to mix up, <lfV’VOSt brown, eye-brow (the * twitcher ’), ^pc-ap, 

a spring, well ; Lat. /ur-ertf to rage, de-fru-tum, must boiled down, 
to boil, be fei*vent, fer-mmtumt leaven, ferment; A. S. 
bre^an, to brew, fcro-tS, broth, bry-d, bride, 6r«-«, brown, bred^d^ 
bread. F. i. 163; V. ^5. Ex. porphyry^ purple \ fttry^ fervent ^ 
ferment; brew^ brothf bride^ broton, bread. Here also (probably) belong 
brow, front; also burn, barm (l), and other words from a collateral 
VBHAR (F. iii. 204). 

247 . V BHRAG t ** \/BRAK), to break. Lat. frang^-ere (pt. t. 
freg^i, pp. /rac-/tts), to break, Jrag-ilis, fragile; Goth, brihan, to 
break. F. i. 70a; C. ii. 159. 'Ex. fragile, frail, fragment ; brake 
brake (a), break. 


248 . VBmiAM, to hum, to whirl, be confused, straggle. 
Skt. bhram, orig. applied to the humming of insects, also to whirl, 
stray, bhrdn-ta, whirled, confused ; Lat. frem-ere, to murmur ; Du. 
brom^tnen, to hum, buzz, grumble ; A. S. brim-sa, a gadfly, brem el, 
a bramble, br 6 m, a broom (plant). F. i. 70a; cf. V. 013. Ex. 
breete (gadfly), bramble, broom, brim. 

248 . ^BHliA ( — yBLA), to blow, puff, spout forth. Lat. 
fia-re, to blow ; A. S. bld‘Wan. to blow. F. i. 703; C. i. 374; V. 622. 
Kx. flatulent, blow (i); allied words are bladder, bleb, blob, bubble; 
also bleat, blot (i) ; see Curtius, i. 362, 374. 

260 . (-v^llLA). to flow forth, blow as a flower, 
bloom, flourish. (Prob. orig. identical with the preceding). Gk. 
4»A.c-cii/, to swell, overflow; Lat.^o-.s, a flower, to flourish, 
flu-ere, to flow, to weep; A.S. bld-ma, a bloom, hlo-wan. to 
blow, hl 6 ‘d, blood. (As al>ove.) Ex. phlebotomy ; flourbh, floral, 
fluent, feeble, fluctuate ; blow, bloom, blossom, blood, bleed, bless. 

261 . ^BHIjAGH ( — -v/BLAG), to strike, beat. Lat. 
rum. a whip, flag-ellum, a scourge, flig-ere, to beat, afflig~ere, to 
afflict, conflig^ere, to dash against; Goth, bligg-wan {==bling-wan), 
to strike, beat, O. Du. blau-wen, to beat. F. i. 703 ; V. 6^5. Ex. 
ajflict, conflict, inflict, profligate, flagellate, flail, flog ; blow (3). 

262 . VMA, to measure, shape, admeasure, compare ; hence 
VMAD ( = -v/MAT), to mete. Skt. md, to measure, mete ; Gk. 
lU-rpov, measure, pt-p^-opat, 1 imitate, fu-pos, imitator, actor ; Lat. 
me^tior, 1 measure, me'fare, to measure out; Lith. mera, Russ. 
mie~ra, measure. Also Lat. mod-us, measure, moderation, A. S. met an 
to measure ; Skt. nui-tri, mother, md^sa, month. F. i. 704 ; C. i. 
407 ; V. 648. Ex : metre, mimic, pantomme ; mode, moderate, manual, 
matter, measure, mensuration ; mete, mother, moon, month, meal (2) ; 
also firman ; (probably) mature. 

263 . VMA, to think, more commonly MATS’ ; hence also 

VMADH, to learn, to heal. Skt. man, to think, to mind, believe, 
understand, know, tnan-as, mind, ma^ti, mind, thought, recollection, 
ma-d, to remember; Zend madh, to treat medically; Gk. p^>Tts, 
thought, p<V-os, spirit, courage, fxav-ia, madness, pc-pi'17-pat, I remem- 
ber, mindful, K-fiaO-ov, I learnt ; Lat. me-min i, I remember, 

men-s, mind, men-tiri, to invent, to lie, mon-ere, to remind, med-eri, 
to heal, med-itari, to ponder; Goth. ga~mun~an, to think, A.S. 

C e-myn-d, memory, mo-d, mind, mood ; O. II. G. min-na, remem- 
rance, love. i. 712; C. i. 387; V. 658. Ex. automaton, 
amnesty, mania, mnemonic, mathematics; mental, monition, monster, 
monument, mendacity, medicine, meditate, comment, reminiscence ; man, 
mind, mood, mean (l). 

264 . yMA, to mow. Gk. d-fiA-ec, I mow; Lat. melere, to 
mow ; A.S. md-wan, to mow. F. i. 706 ; C. i. 401 ; V. 673. Ex. 
mow (l), aftermath. 

^V^MCA, to diminish ; see VMI below (no. 270). 

266 . to have power, be great, strong or able, to 

assist ; a^earing also in the varying forms MAGH ( = ->/ MAG) 
and MAG ( = MAK). The various bases arc much commingled. 
Skt. magh^a, power (Vedic), mah-a, mah-ant, great, large; Zend 
maza, great; Gk. pfy-ar, great, p*;x-®>'^* a machine, fiiypaivoy, 
a machine ; Lat. mag-nus, great, md-ior, greater, mag-ister, master ; 
A S. mic-el, great, maedan, to make, mceg-en, strength; ("ioth. mag-us, 
a (growing) lad. F. i. 707 ; C. i. 409 ; V. 680. Ex. machine, 
mangle (2); Magi; maxim. May, major, mayor, main {2), master; 
may (i). maid, main (1), make, might, many, much, mare, most. Also 
matador. 

266 . (ssy'MAH), to pound, to knead, macerate, 

Skt mach, to pound ; Gk. pAa-^tkv (for fidn^yeiv), to knead, pd(-a, 
dough; Lat. mac^erare, to macerate; Russ, miak-ote, pulp. F.i. 707; 
C. i. 404; V. 688. Ex. macerate, mass (i), amass; also mole (i), 
q.v. Also maculate, mackerel, mail (i). 

% For the root MAGH or MAG, see no. 255. 
ml. <^MAT, to whirl, turn, throw, spin. Skt. mat, to whirl, 
throw, math, to chum ; Russ, met-ate, to throw, cast, cast lots ; Gk. 
^T-or, a thread of the woof; Lat. mit-tere, to throw, send. F. i. 710; 
V. 691. Ex. missile, mission, admit, commit, 8 cc. Also mitre; 
probably nUnt (i). 
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258 . V MAD, to drip, to flow. Skt. mad, to be drunk, orig. 
to be wet; Gk. pa8-ap<if, streaming, to dissolve; Lat. 

mad^ere, to be wet, md^nare (for mad-nare ?), to flow, stream. F. i. 
710 ; V. 693 Ex. niastodon ; mammalia, emanate; and see amazon. 

258 . V^AD (« -v/MAT), to chew ; perhaps orig. to wet, and 
the same as the root above. Gk. pa-adopai (for I 

chew, pdff-Tof, the mouth, paa-rdCctv, to chew, pva*To£, upper lip ; 
Lat. mand-ere, to chew : Goth. mat-$, meat, mat-jan, to cat. F. i. 
711; V. 693. Ex. mastic, moustache; mandible; meat. 

2 For the VMadh, to learn, heal : sec no. 253. 

60 . ^MAH, to remain ; orig. to think, to wish, dwell upon^ 
stay, and the same as the ^ MA above ; see no. 253. Gk. p^v-ctv, 
to remain, pdv-tpos, staying, steadfast, p«-pov-a, I wiii, strive ; Lat. 
matfcre, to remain. F. i. 7^51 i* ,387; V. 660. Ex. mansion, 
manor, manse, menial, menagerie, mastiff; moot, meet. Also madrigal, 
from stem MAMD ; (probably) mandrel. 

261 . ^ MAN, to project. Lat. e-min-ere, to jut out, men^tum, 
chin, mon-s (stem mont^, mountain, min-cc, things threatening to fall, 
threats; A.S. mun^d, a protection (properly, a projection before, 
guard). F. iii. 230; V. 698. Ex. eminent, mountain, menace, com* 
mination, amenable, demeanour, mount (l), mount (2), amount; mound . . 

262 . VMAND, to adorn. Skt. mund, to dress, adorn; Lat. 
mund-us, neat. F. i. 715; V. 700. Ex. mundane. 

263 . V^AB, also MAXi, to grind, rub, kill, die; also, to 
make dirty. For extensions of this root, see nos. 266-269. 
mri, to die, pp. mri-ta, dead, calcined ; Gk. fmp-aupttv, to quench, 
cause to wither; d-pfipo-roc (for d-/iop-Tor*), immortal, d-paX-ds, 
soft (pounded), pak-axoc, soft, paK^&aaeiv, to soften, pak’-axh* mallow, 
black, pi\-os, (soft) song; Lat. mor-s, death, mar-cere, to 
wither, mal-us, evil, mol-a, a mill, mol-lis, soft, mor-bus, disease, 
mal‘ua, mallow, mel, honey, mar-e, waste of ocean, sea (cf. Skt. 
mar-u, a desert) ; A. S. tnear-u, tender, d-mer*ran, to waste, spoil, 
mar, mcr-e, a mere, mol de, mould, earth, mel-u, ground meal. F. i. 
716; C. i. 405, 413; V. 707. Ex. amalgam, amaranth, ambrosia, 
malachite, melancholy ; mortal, malign, molar, mill, marcescent, 
mollify, morbid, mauve, maritime, mortar (i), mallet ; murder, mere (2), 
mar, nightmare, meal (2), mellow, mallow. 

264 . 4i^MAB, to shine; whence ^MAHK (**\/MARG), to 
glimmer. Skt. mar 4 chi, a ray of light ; (jk. pap-pdp-eos, sparkling, 
fmp-paip-fip, to sparkle ; Lat. mar-mor, (sparkling) marble, Mnr-s, 
the ‘ glorious ; ’ Lith. mrri-ti, to wink, blink; A.S. morg*en, morn 
(glimmer of dawn). F. i. 719; C. ii. 189; V. 714. Ex. marble, 
March; morn, morning, morrow, 

266 . VMAB or MUB, to rustle, murmur; of imitative 
origin. See <^MI 7 (no. 276). Skt. mar-mar-a, rustling of leaves; 
Gk. pop- pbp-HV, to murmur; Lat. mur-mur-are ; A.S. mur-nan, to 
lament; G. mur~meUn, to murmur. F. i. 719; V, 722. Ex. m«r- 
mur; mourn. 

266 . V MABK, to touch, rub slightly, stroke, seize. An 
extension of V^MAB, to rub; see no. 263. Skt. mrij, to touch, 
stroke ; (with pard), to seize ; Gk. 0 paK*eiv (for {ppax-ur*), to com- 
prehend, pdpn-retp (for pdpH-retv *), to seize, whence poptp-ri, form, 
shape (a moulded form) ; Lat. mvlc-ere, to stroke, soothe. F. i. 720; 
C. i. 406 ; V. 718. Ex. metamorphosis, amorphous. 

267 . y MABG ( - -v^ MALK) to rub gently, wipe, stroke, 
milk. Extension of VMAB: see no. 263. Skt. mrij, to rub, 
wipe, stroke, mdrg-a, a trace ; Gk. d~pi\y~uv, to milk ; Lat. mulg- 
ere, to milk, marg o, a boundary ; A. .S. mearc, a mark (stroke), 
boundary, G. mark, boundary, A.S. meolc, milk. F. i. 720; 1 * 

225; V. 720. Ex. margin; march (i), mark (i), milk, milt (2); 
marque, marquis, marquee, 

268 . VMARD (-.-/MALT), to rub down, crush, melt. An 
extension of VMAB; see no. 263. Skt. mrid, to rub, grind, 
crush; A.S. melt-an, to melt. F. i. 721; C. i. 302. Ex. melt,. 
rmlt,miltK\'). 

268 . /MABDH (-./MALD), to be soft, moist, or wet. 
An extension ofVMAB, to grind ; see no. 263. Skt. mxidh, to be 
moist; Gk. paXB-meds, soft, gentle, mild; A.S. mild, mild. F. i. 731; 
V. 705. Ex. mild. 

For -/MAli, to grind, see no. 363. 

270 . /MI, to diminish; prob. from an earlier form MA. 
Hence Tcut. base MIT, to cut. Skt. mi, to hurt, m pra, to 
diminish, causal md*paya, to cause to perish; Gk. pi-vv*eiy, to 
diminish, psdaty, less; Lat. mi-nuere, to diminish, mi*nor, less; 
Goth, mirns, less, mi-nniza, lesser; Russ, tne^niee, adv., less. F.i. 
734; C. i. 417; V. 674. Ex. minor, minute, minim, diminish, 
minister; mutilate; minnow, probably mean (3), tit-mouse. Also 
(from base MIT) mite (1), mite (3) ; massacre ; ^rhaps mason. 

271 . /MI»to go. Lat. me-are, to go, mi-grare, to migrate; 
Lith. mi-nu, I tread. F. i. 725 » V. 726. Ex. migrate, congie, 

212 , /MIK («/MIH), to mix. . Sk;. npf-ra,.xaix&^, milhsht 

3 B 2 
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to mix (Curtius); Gk. fuy^vvfUt I mix, [tss fiiic-aic-dv *), io 

mix ; Lat. mi-scere (for mie-sc-ere *\ to mix ; A. S. mi-scan (for mih- 
«caw*), to mix. (The forms mii-sht lu-ary-t mi-se- are inchoative, 
with Aryan inchoative suffix -sk,) F, i. 725; C. i. 417; V. 727. 
£x. miscellaneous^ mixture ; mix^ mask, 

278 . («\/MIG), to sprinkle, wet. Skt. mik (for 

migh*)^ to sprinkle; Gk. k-fxlx-Xjjt mist; Lat. ming-ere; Goth. 
maik-stus, dung ; A. S. mi-st (for mig st *), mist. Ex. mist, mistletoe, 
missel-thrush, 

274 . ^MZT («=-v/MID), to exchange. Skt. mith, to rival 
(Vedic), mith-as, reciprocally, mith-yd, falsely; Goth, mis-so (for 
mid-so*), reciprocally, mis-sa-, (prefix) wrongly. F. i. 723. Ex. 
mis- fi), prefix ; miss (i), 

276 . VMU. to bind, close, shut up, enclose. Skt. mft, mav, to 
bind, mMa, dumb ; Gk. fsh-ttv, to close the eyes or mouth, iiv-arris, 
initiated, fiv-arripiov, a secret ; Lat. mu-tus, dumb ; also (according 
to Vaniiek) Lat. mu-rus, a wall, mu-nire, to fortify, mu-nus, an 
obligation, im-mu-nis, free, com-mu nh (binding together), common. 
F. i. 726; C. i. 419; V. 731. Ex. mystic, mystery mute 
mural, munificence, muniment, ammunition, common, immunity ; perhaps 
mow (2). 

270 . VMU, to utter a slight suppressed sound, to utter a deep 
sound, to low, to mutter; see no. 2f 5. Gk. /iv-fetv, to make the 
sound tiv, to mutter; Lat. mu-tum, a sound, mu-tire, to mutter, 
mumble ; Russ, mui-chate, to low ; £. moo, to low, mu-m, a slight 
sound. F. i. 726; C. i. 419; V. 679. Ex. myth, motto, mutter \ mum, 
mumble, midge \ possibly mosquito. Here also belong mock, mope, 
mow (^), mop (2). 

277 . VMU, to move, push, strip off. Skt, miv, to shove, move, 
pp. mu-ta, moved (Pick) ; I.at. mou-ere, pp. md-tus, moved, mu-tare, 
to change: Lith, mau-ti, to strip, ui-mo-wa, a muff ; O. H. G. muo-we, 
a muff. F. i. 726 ; C. i. 402 ; V. 734. Ex. move, motion, mew (3). 
moult, mutable, mobile, mob{\), moment, momentum', perhaps mutual', 
muff. 

278 . VMUK, to loosen, dismiss, shed, cast aw 4 y. Skt. much, 
to loosen, dismiss, shed, cast ; Gk. iavk-os, mucus, nozzle of a 
lamp; Lat. muc-us, mucus, e-mung-ere, to wipe clean. F. i. 727; 
C. i. 198; V. 737. Ex. match {2)', mucus. 

VMUR, to murmur ; the same as VMAb, to rustle; see 
no. 265. 

279 . VMUS, to steal. Skt. mush, to steal, mush-a, a stealer, 
rat, mouse : Gk. pm, a mouse, muscle : Lat. mus, mouse, mus-culus, 
a little mouse, a muscle : A. S. mus, a mouse. F. i. 72^ ; C. i. 422 ; 
V. 743* Ex. muscle, niche ^q.v.); mouse. 

280 . Pronominal base YA; originally demonstrative, meaning 
* that.* Skt. ya, who, orig. that ; Gk. b-s (for yb-s), who ; Lat, ia-m, 
now; A.S. geo-n, yon, ged, yea, gie-t, ge-t, gi-t, yet. F. i. 728 ; V. 




74^. Ex. yon, yea, yet, yes. 


281 , ✓YA. to go (with long a) ; secondary form from I, to go ; 
for which see above ; no. 30. Hence y YAK, to cause to go away, 
to throw (Curtius). Skt. yd, to go, to pass away, pp. yd-ta, gone, 
yd-tu, time; Gk. &p-os, year, time, season (that which has passed 
away), &p-a, time, hour ; Lat. ia-nua, a gate tway ; cf. Skt. yd-na, 
going) ; Goth, je-r, A. S. ged-r, a year. Also (from YAK), Gk. 
Hlv-juv, to throw, Lat. iac-ere, to throw. F. i. 729 ; C. i. 443 ; V. 
747. Ex. hour, horary ; January, year. Also iambic ; jet (l), adjacent, 
eject, ejaculation, &c. 

282 . V to worship. Skt. yaj, to sacrifice, worship ; Gk. 

&y-ios, dy-voy, holy. F. i. 729 ; V. 754. Ex. hagiographa. 

, 288 . VYAS, to ferment, seethe. Skt. ytis, to exert oneself, nir- 
yds-a, an exudation ; Gk. (i-uv, perf. mid. i-^ea-pai, to seethe, ( 4 <r-pa, 
a decoction, (ea^rds, sodden, (q-\o 7 , zeal ; A. S. gis-t, yeast ; O.H.G. 
jes-an (G. gdhr-en), to ferment, F. i. 731 ; C. i. 471 ; V. 757. Ex. 
zeal, zealous, jealous ; yeast, 

284 . V YAS, to gird (with long a). Zend ydq-t 6 , girt ; Gk. 
(Sw-rvpi (for (dja-wps ♦), I ^rd, (for (dta-vq *), girdle, {oja-r^p, 
girdle; Russ, po-ias*, a girdle; Lith. jos-ta, a girdle. F. i. 731 ; C. 
li. 263 ; V. 7^ Ex. zone, 

285 . V lo keep back, defend, help (?). Skt. yu, to keep back ; 

Lat. iu-uare, to help. So Ficlc, i. 732, who refers hither Skt. yu^van, 
Lat. iu-uenis, young, and all kindred words. But Curtius (i. 285) 
and Vaniiiek refer Lat. iu-uare and iu-uenis to to shine, 

connecting them with Lat. lu-piter. Neither theory seems quite 
clear. . 

286 . ^ YU, to bind together, to mix ; whence ^ YUG, to join, 
for which see below. Skt. yu, to bind, join, mix, yd sha, pease soup, 
broth ; Zend ytis, good (Fidic) ; Gk. (6-pn, leaven, C&-pos, broth ; Lat. 
ius, broth, also ta-s, justice, right (that which binds), iu-stus, just, 
iu-rare, to swear (bind by oam). F. i. 733 ; C. ii. 262 ; V. 759. 
Ex. zymfd k i jui ce, just {l\jury, adjust, adjure, &c. 

4 /Y 17 G (-vYUK), to join, yoke; an extension of 




YU, to bind (see above). Skt. yuj, to join, connect ; yug-a, a 
yoke, pair *, Gk. yoke, fewy-vw/i*, I yoke ; Lat. iung-ere, to 

join, iug-um, a yoke, con-iux, spouse, iux-ta, near ; A. S. feoc, yoke. 
F. i. 734; C. i. 223 ; V. 760. Ex. syzygy; jugular, conjugal, join, 
junction; yoke. 

288 . BA, to fit ; the same as 4/ AB, to gain, fit ; see no. 19. 
Lat. re-or, to think, reckon (orig. to fit together) ; ra-tus, estimated, 
radio, a reason ; A. S. rl-m, number, rime. F. i. 737 ; V. 766. Ex. 
rfl/e(i), reaton. ration; riwe(i). 

288 . V^A, to rest, to be delighted, to love. Hence V^^AS, 
which see below; no. 324. Skt. ram, to rest, be delighted, love, 
sport, ra-ti, pleasure, passion, ran, to rejoice ; Gk. if-pep-ia, quiet, 
§-prjp-os, lonely, desert; i-pojs, love ; Lith. rim ti. to be quiet, rdm-a$, 
rest ; A. S. rce-si, rest. F. i. 735 ; C. i. 404 ; V. 768. Ex. erotic, 
hermit ; rest (i), ram. 

280 . ^ BA, also LA, to resound, bellow, roar ; extended form 
BAS. See also ^ BAK below ; no. 292. Skt. ras, to roar, cry 
loudly ; Lith. r'eju, I scold ; Lat. la-trare, to bark, la-menium, a 
wailing ; Russ, la-iate, to bark, scold ; A. S. rd-rian (or rdr-ian), to 
roar. F. i. 737; V. 771. Ex, lament, roar; also low (2), q.v. 

281 . V ^A, another form of ^ AB, to go, or to drive. Skt 

ra-tha, a car, chariot; vehicle (from n’, to go) ; Lat. ra-tis, a ship, 
ro-ta, a wheel, whence ro-tare, to rotate, ro-iundus, round; Lith. 
rddas, a wheel, G. ra-rf, a wheel. P". i. 737 ; C. i. 428 ; V. 50. Ex, 
rotate, rotund, ro«;id, rondeau, &c. Also barouche. P'ick gives 

the root the sense of to fit, thus making it the same as ^ AB, to 
fit. It seems much simpler to connect ratis and rota with the sense 
‘ to go. drive, or run.’ Compare also row (2), rudder, run, rash (i). 

292 . ^ BAK, also LAK, to croak, to speak. Skt. lap (f^or 
lak ?), lo speak ; Gk. i-Kax-ov, 1 cracked, resounded, \aM-sp 6 s, re- 
sounding; Lat. rdna (for rac-tia*), a frog, loqu-i, to speak; Russ. 
riech\ speech. F. i. 738; C. i. 196; V. 775. Ex. ranunculus, loqua- 
cious, colloquy, &c. 

293 . 4/ BAG ( * -v/ RAK), to stretch, stretch out, reach, make 
straight, rule. Skt. arj, to acquire, rij, to stretch, vij-u, straight, 
light, rdj-an, king ; Gk. d piy-eiy, to stretch ; Lat. reg-ere, to rule, 
e-rig- ere, to erect, set upright, rec tus (for reg-tus*), right, rex (stem 
reg-), king ; Goth, vf-rak-jan, to stretch out, raih-ts, right. ¥. i. 
738; C. i. 226; V. 777. ILx. rajah; regal, regent rigid, regu- 
late, rule; rich, right, reach {i), rack {1), rank {2), rankle, rake 
ratch. 

284 . ^ BAG RAK), also LAG, to collect ; hence to put 
together, to read. Gk. Xiy-uv, to pick, collect, count, tell, speak, 
A^y-os, S2:)eech ; Lat. leg-ere, to read, de-lec-tus, choice, lec-tvs, chosen; 
Goth, rik-an, pt. 1. rak, to collect ; rah-njan, to reckon ; A. S. rac-a, 
a rake. P'. iii. 249 ; C. i. 454; V. 781. Ex. logic, and the suffix 
-logy ; legend, delight, elect, &c. ; reckon, rake (1 ). 

285 . i^BAG (»V^ 1 <AK), also LAG, to reck, heed, care for. 
Gk. d-A^y-eiv, to regard; Lat. negleg-ere, not to regaid, to disre- 
gard ; rc-lig-io, religious reverence ; A. S. rec-an, to reck ; 0 . 11 . G. 
ruoh, care, heed. F. iii. 249 ; C. i. 454 ; V. 828. Ex. neglect, 
religion ; reck. 

286 . VBAGH, nasalised form BAI^GH or LANGH 
( ~ .^/LANG), to spring forward, jump. Skt. rai\gh. to move 
swiftly, laugh, to jump over, lagh-u, quick, light (of action), Vedic 
form ragh-u ; Gk. i-\ax-vs, small (orig. quick) ; Lat. le-uis (for 
leg-uis *), light ; Lith. leng-was, light, easy ; Russ, leg-kie, adj., light, 
leg-kiia, s. pi., lights, lungs ; A. S. Ie 6 h-t, Goth, leih-ts, light, A. S. 
lung-re, quickly, lightly, lang, long. P'. i. 749; C. i. 191 ; V. 785. 
Ex. levity, alleviate ; light (,2), long (i), lungs, lights. 

287 . ^BAD ( = \/RAT), to split, gnaw, scratch. Skt. rad, 
to split, dig, rad-a, a tooth, vajra-rad^^a, a hog ; Lat. rad-ere, to 
scratch, rase, rod-ere, to gnaw. F. i. 739 ; V. 757. Ex. ras^, raze, 
razor, rail (2), ras^ 2 ), rtdent, rostrum ; probably rat. 

288 . V RADH, or LADH, to quit, leave, forsake. Skt. rah 

(for orig. radh), to quit, leave ; Gk. KavB-dvsiv, \aB-tiv, to be un- 
noticed, lie hid, oblivion ; Lat. lat-ere, to lie hid. C. ii. 17; 

V. 787. Ex. Lethe, latent. 

289 . ^ BADH ( « RAD), to assist, advise, interpret, read. 
Skt. rddh, to propitiate, be favourable to, assist ; Russ, rade, ready, 
willing to help ; Lith. r 6 d-as, adj., willing, sb., counsel ; A.S. rdd-an, 
to advise, persuade, read. F. i. 740. Ex. read, riddle. 

800 . -/BAP, to cover, roof over. Gk. b-pwp-os, a roof, 
to covef with a roof ; Icel, rdf, a roof, O. H. G. rdf-o, a roof; A. S. 
raf-ter, a rafter. F. i. 741 ; V. 792. Ex. rafter, raft. 

80 L V BAF» to snatch, seize ; usually regarded as a varixmt of 
the commoner BUF, which see ; no. 3 1 5. Gk. Apn-d(ttv, to leixe ; 
l^t. rap-ere, to snatch. V. 790. Ex. harpy ; rapid, rapacious, mpine, 
ravine, ravish, raven (2). 

802 . VBAB or LAB C » LAP), to droop, hang down, slip» 
glide, fall. Skt. ramh, lamb, to droop, hang down; Gk. hod-bs, lobe 
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of the ear; Lat. lah-U to glide, l(A~are^ to totter, limh~uss lap of a 
garment ; A. S. lip-pa^ lip, l<tp-pa, lap of a garment. F. i. 751 ; V. 
791. Ex. lohe ; /im6o, te/sff ; lap (2). Up, lump, limp(\). Umber (t). 

a 08 . VBABH («VRAB), also IiABH (»LAB), to seize, 
lay hold of, work, be vehement ; of which the original form was 
ARBH (**ARB). Skt. ribhu, the name of certain deities (from 
arbh*), rabk, to seize, be vehement; Gk. to win, Xa/i/ 3 - 

dvetv, pt. t. e-Aaj 3 -ov, to take ; Lat. rab~ere, to rage, rob-ur, strength, 
lab'or, labour, toil; Goth. arfr-^tVAs labour; Kuss. rab^ta, toil; 
Lilh. lob^a, work. F. i. 741, 751 ; C. i. 363 ; V. 794. Ex. lemma, 
dilemma, catalepsy, epileptic, syllable ; rage, rave, robust, labour. Also 
elf, q.v. 


804 . V^ABH (“■\/RAB), to make a noise; extended from 
V^. to resound ; no. 290. Skt. rambk, to make a noise, ramhk-d, 
lowing of a cow ; Gk. pafi^daativ, to make noise ; O. Du. rab-helen, 
to chatter. F. i. 741 ; V. 744. Ex. rabble. 

805 , V ^ 1^0 to pour, distil, melt, flow. Hence V 

to melt, flow. Skt. rl, to distil, ooze, drop, li, to melt, liquefy ; Lat. 
ri-uus, a stream, li-nere, to besmear, liuea, a line, litera, a letter 
(mark, stroke), pcrli^re, to smear over, polish, liqu-ere, to be liquid, 
liqu~i, to melt, flow ; U-b-are, to pour out ; A. S. U-m, lime. F. i. 
752; C. i. 456; V. 798. Ex. rivulet, rival, liniment, Ime, letter, 
literature, liquid, libation, polish, prolix', Ume{i). Also oil, q.v. 
And perhaps rite, 

808 . ^BIK (=^RIH), to scratch, furrow, tear. Sec also 
no. 309. Skt. likh, to scratch ; Lilh. rek-ii, to plough a field for the 
first time, to cut ; Gk. k-peitc-uv, to tear, break, rend, rive ; Lat. rl-ma 
(for ric-ma^), a cleft, chink; O.ll.i}. rlh-an, to put into a row, 
rig-il, a bar; W. rhig, rhig-ol, a groove. F. i. 742 ; V. 807. Ex. 
rail (^I'l, rill. 

807 . VRIK, also XiIK ( = -^LIH), to leave, grant, lend. Skt. 
rich, to leave, evacuate; Gk. Xuir-eiv, to leave; Lat. Unqu-ere, to 
leave, lic-ere, to be allowable (orig. to be left free); Cioth. leihw-an, 
A. S. Uh-an, to lend. F. i. 753 ; C. ii. 60 ; V. 805. Ex. relinquish, 
license, licence ; loan, lend. 

808 . V B.IQH, also IiIGH ( * ^ LIG), to lick. Skt. rik, lih 
(for righ, Ugh), to lick ; Gk. Xtix-tiv, to lick ; Lat. ling-ere, to lick; 
Russ, liz^ate, to lick ; Goth, hidaig-on, to lick. F. i. 754; C. i. 239; 
V. 810. lichen', electuary', lick. 

809 . V MI* ( “ V BIF), to break, rive. A variant of ^ B.IK, 
to scratch ; see no. 306. Gk. l-phr-vq, a broken cliff ; Lat. rip-a, 
(steep) bank; Icel. rifa, to rive, tear. F. i. 742 ; V. 808. Ex. river, 
arrive ; rive, rift, rip, rivel, ripple (i), rifle (2). 

310 . VRU, to sound, cry out, bray, yell ; whence the extended 
form RUG, to bellow. Skt. ru, to sound, bray, yell; Gk. 
ea$ai, to bellow ; Lat. ru-mor, a noise, rau-cus, hoarse ; A. S. ru-n, a 
rune (orig. a murmur, whisper, secret). Also Lat. rug-ire, to roar; 
ru-men (for rug-men*), the throat. F. i. 742, 744 ; C. i. 434 ; V. 814. 
Ex. rumour, ruminate, rut (2); rune, rumble. 

311 . V RUK, also IjUK ( » -j/ LUH), to shine. Skt. ruch, to 
shine, ruch, light ; Gk. \evK-6s, white, Ai/x-vos, lamp ; I.at. luc-ere, to 
shine, lux (stem luc-), light, lu-men (for luc-men *), light, In na (for 
luc-na^), moon; Goth, liuh-ath, light, \.S.le6ht, light, ledma, a 
gleam. F. i. 756; C. i. 196; V. 816. Ex, /y/wc; lucid, luminous, 
lunar, lucubration, (probably) illustrious, illustrate', lea, ley, light (i), 
loom (a). 

312 . or XiUG (ssy'LUK), to break, bend, treat 
harshly, make to mourn ; to pull. Skt. ruj, to break, bend, pain ; 
Gk. \vy 4 {€ip, to bend, twist, writhe (in wrestling), overpower ; Lat. 
luc-ta (for lug-ta *), a struggle, luc-tari, to wrestle, lug-ere, to mourn ; 
O. Low. G. luk-en, to pull by the hair, A. S. lyc-can, to pull up weeds. 
I"- i* 757 J C. i. 225 ; V. 815. Ex. reluctant, lugubrious ; lug, lock (2). 
Possibly luck, q.v. 

313 . e / RUDH (« V BUD), to redden, to be red. Skt. rudh- 
ira, blood; Gk. k-pebO-ttv, to i^den, i-pv0-p6s, red; Lat. ruflus, 
rub-er, red, rob-i^o, rust ; Icel. rjdd-^i (pt. t. rau6), to redden ; A. S. 
redd, red. F. i. 745 ; C. i. 312; V. 822. Ex. rubric, rubescent, 
rubric, russet, rubicund, rouge ; red, ruddy. 

314 . V RUDH or IiUDH ( - LUD), to grow. Skt. ruh (orig. 
rudh), to grow; Goth, liud-an, to gTovr,juggadauths, a young man ; 
Irish and Gael, luth, strength, W. Uawd, a youth : A. S. rod, a rod, rood 
(orig. a growing shoot). F. i. 757 ; C i. 439. Ex* lad; rood, rod. 

316 . VRUF («VRUB), also IiUP, tq break, tear, seize, 
pluck, rob. See ^RAF above; np. 301. *0 confound, 

lup, to break, destroy, spoil, /o/*/ra, plunder, loot; Lith. rufhas, 
rough (broken), lUp^ti, to peel, scale ; Goth, bi-raub-on, to rob, A. S. 
redfan, to break, retif, spoil, clothing, redfian, to reave. F. i, 746 ; 
V. 791. Ex. loot; rupture, q. V., route, rout, r«/(i); reave, reap, 
ripe, ruff {1); robe, rob. Perhaps 

C y 1 ^, to low ; the same as y BA, to resound : see no. 290. 
y LAH, to bend, depress. Gk. X&h-xos, hole, pool ; Lat. 


lac-us, a lake, lac^una, a hole, lanx (stem lane*), a dish ; dbdiqu*us, 
bent ; Lith. lenk-ti, to bend, lank-a, a depressed meadow. F. i. 748 ; 
C. i. 196 ; V. 823. Ex lake (i), lagoon, oblique. 

^ y IiAK, to speak ; see y RAK, to speak (no. 202). 

317 . y XiAG, to be lax, to be slack or languid. Gk. kay*ap6f, 
slack; Lat. lang-uere, to languish, lax-us, lax, slack; W. liag, 
slack. C. i. 224 ; V. 830. Ex. languish, languid, lax, relax, release; 
lag, laggard, lash(i). 

5 I*AG, to collect ; see y RAG, to collect (no. 294), 

^ y IjAG, to reck ; see y RAG, to reck (no. 295). 
ol8. y I jAGH («y LAG), to lie down. Gk. bed; 

Lat. lec-tus (for legdus*), a bed; lex (stem leg*), a law; Russ. 
ley-ate, to lie down ; Goth. Ug*rs, a couch, lig-an, to lie ; Icel. Idg-r, 
lying low, lag, a stratum, Ibg, a law. F. i. 749 ; C. i. 238 ; V. 831. 
Ex. lecturn, litter (t), legal; lie (1), lay (1), law, lair, low (1), 
log (1); also le^er\ beleaguer. 

819 . yXiAD ( = yLAT), to let, let go, make slow. Lat. 
las-sus (for lad-tus *), wearied, tired ; Goth, let-an. to let, let go ; 
A. S. lat, slow, late. F. i. 730 ; V. 834. Ex. lassitude, let (1), late. 
f y IiADH, to quit ; sec no. 298. 
f y IiAHGH, to spring forward ; see no. 296. 

026. y IiAF, weakened form liAB, to lick, lap up. Gk. 
Adir-Titv, to lick ; Lat. lamb*ere, to lick ; A. S. lapdan, to lap. F. i, 
751; C. i. 453; V. 839. Ex. lambent; lap (i). 

321 . yjLiAF, to peel; parallel form IiUF. See yRUF 
above ; no. 315. Gk. \h*eiv, to peel, A^ir-or. a scale, husk, Actt- 
p6s, scaly, scabby ; Lat. lib*er, bark of a tree ; Russ, lupdte, to scale, 
peel, bark; Lith. Ihpdi, to scale. Cf. also Lith. Idp-as, a leaf, Icel. 
lauf. A.S. ledf, a leaf. F. i. 751 ; V. 837. Ex. leper; library; leaf. 

322 . yiiAF, to shine. Gk. \&pn*eiv, to shine; Lat. limp*idus, 
clear, lymph a, lymph, clear water ; Lith. I'ep-sna, flame. F. i. 750 ; 
G. i. 330; V. 835. Ex. lamp; limpid, lymph.. 

f yiiAB, to droop; see no. 302. 

% yLABH. to seize ; see no. 303, 

823 . yiiAS, to pick out, glean; from yiiAG, to collect; 
no. 294. This root is probably due to an extension of Teutonic 
y LAK to LAKS, with subsequent loss of s ; see Curtins, i. 454. 
Hence Goth. Ih-an, to gather, Lith. liis*ti, to gather up. Ex. lease (2). 

824 . y liAS, to yearn or lust after, desire. Probably an ex- 
tension of yRA. to rest, love ; no. 289. Skt. lash, to desire, las, 
to embrace, sport ; Gk. xA-eiv, to wish ; Lat. las-e*iuus, lascivious ; 
Goth, lus-tus, lust ; Kuss. las*k*ate, to flatter. F. i. 752 ; C. i. 450; 
V. 769. Ex. lascivious, lust. 

f yiii or liIK, to flow ; see no. 305. 

^ y LIK, to leave ; see no. 307. 
f y IiIGH, to lick ; see no. 308. 

326 . yiilF, for older RIF, to smear, to cleave ; an extension 
ofyRi or III* to flow ; no. 305. Skt. lip, Vedic rip, to smear, Gk. 
d-Xeitp-fiv, to smear, Atir-oy, fatness; Lith. lipdi, to stick, cleave; 
(hence, probably, also) Goth. bi laib*jan, to remain behind, laib-a, a 
remnant, Icel. lif-a, to remain, to live. ¥. i. 754 ; C. i. 330; V. 810. 
Ex. synalcBpha; probably leave, life, live; see life. 

f yLlBH, to desire ; see no. 329. 

826 . y IjU, to wash, cleanse, expiate. Gk. Xob-ttv, to wash ; 
Lat. ah Iti-ere, to wash off, ludum, dirt (washed off), lau-are, to wash, 
lustrum, a lustration ; led, lau-g, a bath, A. S. led-h, lye. F. ii. 
223; C. i. 460; V. 848. Ex. ablution, alluvial, deluge, lave, 
laundress, lava, lavender, lustration ; lye, lather. 

327 . yiiU, to cut off, separate, loosen ; whence Teut. 4/ LUS, 
to be loose, to lose. Skt. In, to cut, clip, cut off; Gk. Xv-eiv, to 
loosen; Lat. .so /w-ere (s»M-/wfrtf), to loosen, solve, sodu-tus, loosened ; 
Goth. lam. A. S. leas, loose, losdan, to become loose. F. i. 735 ; C. 
i* 459 '* V. 844. Ex. loose, lose, louse ; also the suffix *less ; leasing 
(falsehood) ; and see iw)te to lust. 

828 . yLU, to gain, acquire as spoil. Gk. Xada (for Xefda), 
booty, diro*Xaif-uv, to enjoy ; Lat. lu*crum, profit, gain ,* Goth. lau*n, 
O. H.G. U-n. pay, rewaid. F. i. 755; C. i. 452; V. 846, Ex. 
lucre ; and see guerdon, 

C y LUK, to shine; see no. 3 it. 
f yijUG, to break; see no. 312. 
f -/LUDH, to grow; see no. 314. 
f yiiUF, to brrak ; see no. 3i£. 
f VLTTS, to be loose ; see no. 327. 

329 . y IiUBH (« y LUB), to desire, love; also in the weak* 
ened form XjIBH. Skt. lubh, to covet, desire ; Gk. kiir*rttv, to 
strive, desire; Lat. lub-et, lib*et, it pleases, Ub*er, free (at one's own 
will),.’ lib*i 4 o, lust ; Goth. liub*s, dear ; A. S. ledf. dear, luf*ian, to 
love. F. i. 738; C. \. 459; V. 851. Ex, liberal, libidinous; leave (2), 
lief, love ; furlough. 

380 . y W.^ to breathe, blow; the same as yAW, tq Hpw; 
see no. 26. Skt. vd, to blow, vdda, wind; Lat. ue*n*iu$, wind, 
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a fan ; Goth, wat-dn^ to blow, wind ; Lith. 

;wind ; Russ, vie^iate, to blow, vit^Ur\ wind ; A. S. m-der^ weatner, 
wund^ wind; G. tvi-hen, to blow. F. i. 759; C. i. 483; V. 853. 
Ex. vtntilati, fan ; windt weather ; and see wheedle, 

. 331 . V WA, to bind, plait, weave ; commoner in the weakened 
form WI, to bind ; see no. 366. Skt. (for va-ti ♦), web, tissue ; j 


Lith. wli-ra$t a spider or spinner; A.S. wa*tel, a hurdle. F. i. 203. 
Ex. wattle. 

332 . Y WA, to fail, lack, be wanting. Skt. d-na (for va-na *), 
lessened, inferior, wanting; Gk. eZ-vis (for fa-vis*)* liereft;*Goth. 
wa-ns^ wanting, deficient. F. i. 758 ; C. ii. 366 ; V. 856. Ex. wane, 
want, wanton. 

338 . V WAK, to cry out; hence to s|>eak. Skt. to cry (as 
a bird or animal), vack, to speak, vach-as, speech; Gk. Iir-or, a 
saying, a word, echo ; Lat. uae-ca, a cow (from its lowing), 
uoM (stem UOC-), voice, uoc^are, to call. F. i. 760, 762 ; C. ii, 37 » 
V. 856. Ex. epic, ecko\ vaccinate, voice, vocal, avouch, advocate, 
invoke. See, 

834 . VWAK (-^/WAH), weaker form WAO (-^/WAK), 
to bend, swerve, go crookedly, totter, nod, wink. Skt. vak-ra, 
crooked, vahk, to go tortuously, be crooked ; also vaiig, to go, to 
jhmp; Lat. uacillare, to vacillate, totter; also uag-us, wandering; 
A. S. wdh, crooked, bent, wdg-ian, to woo ( bend, incline) ; also 
wanc’ol, tottery, unsteady, winc-ian, to wink ; G. wanh-en, to totter, 
wink^en, to wink. F. i. 761 ; V. 863. Ex. vacillate, vague, vagabond, 
vaMry, vagrant ; woo. wench, wink, winkle, winch, sb. 

336 . V WAK, to wish, desire, be willing. Skt. vap. to desire, 
will, vap>a, willing, tamed, fascinated, va^-d. a wife ; Gk, iK-aav, willing; 
Lat. uX‘Or, a wife. V. 861. Ex. uxorious, 

380 . VWAO (- V WAK), or XTG (-=-/UK). to be strong, 
vigorous, or watchful, to wake ; hence the extended form WAKS 
( as WAHS), to wax, to grow. Skt. ug~ra, very strong, oj-as, strength, 
vaj, to strengthen; w&nce vaksh, to grow; Gk. vy^ufjs, whole, 
sound, aif^-Aveiv, to increase ; Lat. ueg~ere, to excite, arouse, uig~ere, 
to be vigorous, vig*il, watchful, aug-ere, to increase, aux-ilium, help ; 
A.S. wac^an, to come to life, woc-ian, to wake, watch ; Goth, auk-an, 
to eke, wahs-jan, A.S. weax-an, to wax, grow. F. i. 762 ; C. i. 229 ; 
V. 863. Ex. vegetable, vigour, vigilant, auction, author, augment, 
august, auxiliary; wake (i), watch, wax (i), eke (i). 

837 , -^WAG or UG ( « V WAK), to wet, to he moist; whence 
the extended form WAKS or I 7 KS ( ~ UIIS),. to sprinkle. 
Skt. uksh, to sprinkle, to wet, whence uksh-an, a bull, ox (lit. im- 
pregnater) ; Gk. iy pus, moist ; Lat. u-dus, moist, u-mor, moisture, 
perhaps ti-f/a, a grape (from its softness and juiciness) ; Icel. v5k-r, 
moist; Goth, auhs-a, an ox. F. i. 764; C. i. 229; V. 867. Ex. 
hygrometer; humid, humour; perhaps wnda ; also ox, wake (2). And 
see wash. 

888. (*=-v/WAG), to carry, to remove, to wag. 

Skt. vah (for vagh), to carry, vdh~a, a vehicle, a horse ; Gk. 6x~os, a 
chariot ; Lat. ueh-ere, to carry, ueh-iculum, a vehicle, wf-a (Skt. vah-a), 
a way, uex-are, to keep on moving, harass, vex, uedum, a sail 
(carrier), t/e-no, a vein (blood-carrier) ; A. S. weg-an, pt. t. w<Bg, to 
bear, carry, wagdan, to wag, weeg (mover), a wedge. F. i. 764 ; C. 
i. 236; V. 868. Ex. vehicle, viaduct, vex, veil, vein; wag, weigh, 
way, wain, wall-eyed, waggon, wainscot, wey; probably w/gA/, whit; 
perhaps vehement, 

88 ». 4^ WAD (xsV'WAT), also X 7 D, to well or gush out, to 
moisten, to wet. Skt. ud-an, water, und, to moisten ; Gk. 
water; Lat. tmd-a, wave; Lith. wand-?*, water, ud-rh, an otter; 
Goth. wat»o, water ; A. S. wcet-er, water, w<kt, wet, ot-er, an otter. 
F. i. C. i. 308; V. 874. Ex. hydrogen, hydra; undulate, 

abound, redundant ; wet, water, otter ; perhaps winter, 

840 . VWAD, to speak, recite, sing. Skt. vad, to speak, sing ; 
Gk. vS-iys, singer, d»(f)iib-uv, to sing, d-otWr, singer, d-otS-i;, or 

song, ode ; Lith. waddnti, to call, name. F. i. 766 ; O. i. 307 ; 
V. 876. Ex. ode, melody, monody, threnody, palinode, epode. 

841 . ^WdADH ( — V^WAD), to carry home, to wed a bride, 
to take home a pledge; hence to pledge. Skt. vadh-u, a bride; Zend 
vadh^rya, marriageable, vad-emnd, he who conducts home, a bride- 

E oom (Fick) ; Gk. d«c 0 -Xov, the prize of a contest (to be carried home); 

it. uas (stem uad-), a pledge; Goth, wad-i, A.S. wed, a pledge, A.S. 
wed-dian, to pledge, enga^ ; Lith. wed-u, 1 conduct, I take home a 
bride, whd-as, a leader, guide, wedc-ye, a wooer, wed-lys, a bride^oom; 
.Russ, veehenie, a leadir^, conducting, ne-vies-ta, a bride. F. i. 767 ; 
C. i. 309; V. 878. Ex. athletic; wage, wager, gage (i), engage; 
wed, 

342 . 4^ WADH, to strike^ kill, thrust away, hate. Skt. vadh-a, 
a stroke, a hurting, a killing; Gk. to repulse, thrust away; 
Lat. dd-i, pt. t., I hate (have repulsed). F. i. 768 ; C. i. 323; V, 879, 
Ip l y . odium, annoy, ennui, 

343. ^ WADH («-/WAD), to bind, wind round; extension 
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“^of -^WA, to bind; sec no. 331. Zend vadh, to clothe oneself 
(Fick) ; Lith. aud*mi, 1 weave ; Goth, ga-und-an, pt. t. ga-^wath, to 
bind, yoke together; A.S. wdd, a garment, r. i. 767. Ex. 
weed (2), 

344 . 4/ WAN, to honour, love, also to striyc to get, to try to 
win ; whence the desiderative 4 vfWAN 8 K; see no. 346. Skt. van. 


to serve, to honour, also to ask, to beg ; Lat. uen-erari, to honour, 
uen-us, love, uin-dex, a claimant, uen-ia, favour, kindness; A.S. 
winu’^n (pt. t. wann), to fight for, labour, endure, whence E. win, 
F, i. 768; V. 881. Ex. venerable, venereal, venial, vindicate; win; 
also ween, wean, wont, 

346 . ^ WAN, to hurt, to wound. Orig. to attack, strive to 
get ; merely a particular use of the verb above, as shewn by the A.S, 
winnan and Icel. vinna, Skt. van, to hurt, kill ; A. S. winn^an, to 
strive for, contend, fight, suffer (pp. wunn-en); A. S. wund, a wound. 
E'. i. 768. Ex. wound, wen, 

346 . y WANSK, to wish ; desiderative form of -✓WAN, to 
try to win; see no. 344 above. Skt. vdhksh, to wish, vdhcMi, to 
wish, desire ; O. H. G. wunsc, A. S. wusc, a wish. F. i. 769* 
whh. 

347 . -✓WASH (s*v^WAB), to weave; extended fromyWA, 
to plait ; see no. 331. Cf. Skt. vd, ve, vap, lo weave ; Gk. (f^aiVctv, 
to weave (C. i. 70); G. weh-en, A.S. wef-an, to weave, F. i. 769; 
V, 8/^5. Ex. hymn; weave, web, weft, woof, 

348 . -✓WAM , to spit out, to vomit. Skt. vam, to vomit ; Gk. 
kfi-eiv ; Lat. uom-ere ; Lith. wem-ti, F. i. 769 ; C. i. 403 ; V. 856 . 
Ex. vomit. 

349 . -✓WAR, also WAIi, to choose, to like, to will ; hence, 
to believe. Skt. vri, to choose, select, prefer, var-n, a wish ; Gk, 
fiohk-ofxai, I wish ; Lat. t/o/-o, I wish ; (joth. wil-jan, to will, wish, 
wal-jan, to choose. Here probably belongs Lat. news, true (what 
one chooses or believes). F. i. 777; C. ii. 169; V, 887. Ex. 
voluntary, voluptuous, perhaps very ; will (1), will (4), well (i). 

360 . yWAR, to speak, inform. Gk. eip-eiv, to speak, say, 
pil-Tojp, an orator; Lat. uer-bum, a word; A.S. wor d, Golh. waurd, 
a word ; Lith. wardas, a name. F. i. 772 ; C. i. 428 ; V. 892. Ex. 
rhetoric, irony ; verb ; word. 

361 . -✓ WAR, also WAIi, to cover, surround, protect, guard, 
be wary, observe, see. Skt. vri, vri, to screen, cover, surround, 
resist, var~man, armour, var^na, colour (orig. a covering) ; Gk. dp^oc, 
Kfhwv, wool (covering), cfA-civ, to compress, shut in, dp-dcc, 1 observe, 
see ; Lat. or-nare, lo adorn (cover), uel-lus, fleece, uil-losus, shaggy, 
uer-eri, to guard against, lo fear, ual-lum, a rampart ; A. S. wcer, 
ware, wary, war~u, wares (valuables), weor~fS, worth, value, wull, 
wool, &c. F. i. 770 ; C. ii. 169 ; V. 894. Ex. diorama, panorama, 
aneurism, homily, pylorus; adorn, ornament, velvet, wall; ware (l), 
wary, warn, weir, wool, worth (i) ; also warrant, ward, guard, 
garrison, &c. Perhaps valiant, valid, &c. 

362 . ✓ WAR, also WAIi, to wind, turn, roll ; hence, to well 
up, as a spring. Orig. the same as WAR, lo cover, surround. 
Skt. val, to cover, to turn here and there, val-ana, a turning, 
agitation, val-a, a circle, enclosure; Gk. Ik-vetv, to wind, curve, 
flA-vciv, to roll, dK-ieiy, to grind, dA-onJ, dA-ws, a threshing-floor; 
Lat. uol-uere, to roll ; Goth, wahwjan, to roll ; O. H. G. welUa, 
a rolling wave ; A.S. well-a, a well or spring ; Russ, val-ite, to, roll, 
val-ik\ a cylinder; Lith. wel-ti, to full cloth. F, i. 776; C. i. 447 ; 
V. 912. Ex. halo, helix; voluble, revolve, &c., valve; well (2), 
walk, wallow. Perhaps adulation. 

363 . yWAR, also WAIi, to drag, tear, pluck, wound; see 

also -✓ WARK below. Skt. vra-na, a wound, a fracture ; Lat. 
uel-lere, to pluck, uuUnus, a wound, uul-tur, a bird of prey. F, i. 772, 
777 » 9 ^ 4 ' 90^* ^x. convulse, revulsion, vulnerable, vtdture. And 

see write, formed from an extension of this root. 

354 . yWAR, also WAIi, to be warm, to be hot, to boil. 
Compare ✓ WAR, to wind (no. 332). Skt. ul-kd, a fire-brand (cf. 
var-chas, lustre) ; Russ, var-ite, to boil, brew, scorch, burn ; Lith. 
wir^ti (pres. t. werdu), to boil, also to well up, said of cold water ; 
Lat. Uul-canus, god of fire; Goth, war-ms, warm; G. wall-en, to 
boil ; Goth, wul-an^ to boil. F. i. 772 ; cf, V. 918. Ex. volcano ; 
warm. 

366 . ✓ WARK, also WALK, to drag, tear, rend ; extended 
from -✓'WAR, to drag (no. 353). Skt. vra^eh, to tear, cut, wound, 
break; Gk. SA«-cik, to drag,^ ^ Aie-^$, a drawing, dAx-ds, a great ship, 
a hulk ; Russ, vleche, vUshch\ to trail, to draw; Lith. wilk-as, a wolf 
(tearer) ; Lat. ulc-us, a sore ; also (probably) lac-er, tom, lac-erare, 
to tear, lup-ue, a wolf; A.S. wulf, F. i. 773; C. i. 168; V. 904. 
Ex. hulk; ulcer, lacerate, lupine; wolf. put Fick refers Gk. 
fiyfy-vvfu, 1 break, to this root; it certainly seems distinct from 
frangere break. 

806 . -y WABG (•✓WARK), to press, urge, shut in, bend, 
oppress, irk. Skt. vrij, to exclude, vrij-ana, crooked, bent; Gk, 
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«/»7-civ, to shut in, keep off; Lat. urg^ere^ to drive, urge, vtrg-tr$^ to 
bend, uulg-us^ a crowd; Goth, tvrik-an, to persecute, wraik^ws^ 
woked ; A. S. wrin^^an, to press, strain, wring ; Swcd. yrk-a, to 
urge, press, irk. F. i. 773; C. i. 222; V. 918. Ex. organ ; urga, 
verge (a), vulgar ; u/reo^, wrings tary^ wrongs wriggle, wrinkle, irk, 
rig (3), rickets. 

857 . VW-AJS-Q* (»VWARK), to work. Probably orig. 
identical with the preceding. Gk. lipy*or, a work, 6frY~avoy, an 
instrument; Zend varez-a, a working; Pers. warz, gain; Goth. 
waurk-jan, to work ; A. S. weorc, work. F. i. 774; C. i. aaa ; V. 933. 
Ex. organ, orgy, chirurgeon, surgeon ; work, wrought, wright. 

35 ^ ^WARGHT («*v^\VAl<G), to choke, strangle, worry. 
Extended from to wind, turn, twist tno. 35a). Gk. 

0p6x~os, a noose (for hanging) ; Lith. wersz-ii, to strangle; M.H.G. 
ir-werg-en, to choke. F. i. 774; V. 935. Ex. worry. 

859 . y'WABT (*v^WARTH), to turn, turn oneself, to 
become, to be. Extended from ^WAR, to turn (no. 352). Skt. 
vrit, to turn, turn oneself, stay, exist, be, vart^is, a house; Lat. 
uert-ere, to turn; Goth, wairtk-an, pt. t. worth, to become; A. S. 
weor^'an, to become. F. i. 774; V. 935. Ex. verse, vertex, vortex, 
prose, avert, convert, 8cc. ; worth (a). Also writhe, wreath, wroth, 
wrath, wrist, wrest; from Teut. ^yiRlTH, weakened form of 
WARTH. 

860 . 4^WARDH, to grow, increase. Skt. vridh, to grow, 
increase, urdh-va, raised, erect ; Gk. 6pO-6s, Doric ^opO-os, erect, 
upright, F. i. 775 ; V. 928. Ex. orthodox; and see rice. Perhaps 
vervain and verbena belong here. ^ But hardly radix, as V. 
suggests, which is cognate with wort and root (base WARD). 

861. VWARP, to throw. Gk. plv-eiv, to incline downwards, 
pin-Ttiv, to throw ; Lith. werp-ii, to spin ; A. S. wearp-an (^pt. 1. 
wearp), to throw. F. i. 776; C. i. 437; V. 932. Ex. rhomb, 
rhumb, rumb ; warp, wrap, lap (3) ; cf. develops, envelop. 

^ For with various meanings, see nos. 349. 351-351 ; 

and for ^ WALK, see no. 355. 

862 . WAS, to clothe, to put on clothes. Skt. vas, to put on 
clothes, to wear clothes, vds~as, cloth, clothes ; Gk. Ha-Oos, clothing, 
fp-vvfu (for fia-vvpC), I clothe; Lat. ues-tis, clothing, a garment, uas, 
uas-um, a vase (cf. Skt. vas’dna, a receptacle, box, basket, cloth, 
envelope) ; Goth. ga-was-jan, to clothe, A. S. wer-ian, to wear clothes. 
F. i. 779; C. i. 470; V. 93S. Ex. vest, invest, divesf, vestment, vase, 
gaiter; wear (1). The word vesper belongs either here (C. i. 471), 
or to the root below. 

863 . -v'WAS, to dwell, to live, to be. Prob. 01 ig, the same 
root as the above. Skt. vas, to dwell, pass the night, to live, vds-tu, 
a house, vas-ati, a dwelling-place, a house, night ; Gk. Aa-rv, a city; 
Lat. uer-na, a home-born slave ; Goth, wis-an, to be, remain, A. S. 
wes-an, to be. F. i. 779; C. i. 255; V. 939. Ex. vernacular; was, 
wast, were, wert. Also west, q.v.; venal, q.v. Perhaps vesper. 

864 . ^ WAS, to shine ; US, to burn ; see no, 38. Skt. vas, to 
shine, ush, to shine ; Gk. ka-ria, a hearth, ab-etr, to kindle ; Lat, 
Ves-ta, goddess of fire, aus-ter, south wind ; aur-or-a, dawn, aur-utn, 
gold, ur-ere, to bum ; uer, spring (time of increasing light) ; A. S. 
eds-t, adv., in the east. F. i. 780; C. i. 49(1 ; V. 943. Ex. Vestal, 
aureate, or (3), oriole, combustion, vernal; east, Easter. 

366 . ^WA8, to cut. Skt. vas, to cut, vds-i, an adze; Gk. 
br-ViS, a plough-share ; Lat. ud-mer, a plough-share ; A. S. or-d, 
point of a sw^rd, Icel. od-di, a point, triangle, point of land, odd 
number. F. iii. 36 ; V. 949. Ex. odd. 

366 . -^WI, to wind, bind, plait, weave; weakened form of 
^ WA, to weave (no. 331). Hence V WIK, to bind ; see no. 368. 
Skt. ve, to weave, t/e-nw, a reed, ve-tasa, rattan cane; Gk. l-rea, 
w’illow, oT-aos, osier; Lat. ui-ere, to bind, vi-men, twig, vi-tis, vine, 
ui-num, wine (orig. vine) ; A. S. wi-tSig, willow -twig, willow, wl-r, a 
wire. F. i. 78a ; C. i. 486 ; V. 950. Ex. o ier; wme, ferrule (q.v.), 
vice (2) ; withy or withe, wire. 

867 . to go, to drive; extended form WIT ( « V^WITH). 

Skt, vl, to go, approach, also to drive ; Lat. ue-nari (for uet^nari*), to 
hunt; Icel. veib a^ to liunt, O. H. G. weid-a, pasturage. F. i. 783 ; 
V, 954, Ex venison, venery ; gain (2). 

888. VWIK, to bind, fasten ; extended from WI, to bind 
(no. 366). Lat. uinc-ire, to bind, uinc-ulum, a bond, fetter, uieda, a 
vetch (from its tendrils), uine^a per-vinc-a, a periwinkle. F. i. 784 ; 
V. 053. Ex. vinculum, vetch, periwinkle {l) ; also cervical. 

^9. yWIK. to come, come to, enter. Skt. vrp, to enter, 
ve^, an entrance, a house ; Gk. o 7 w-ot, house , l^at. uic-us, village, 
uicHnus, neighbouring; Goth, weth-s, a village. F. 1, 784; C.i. 199; 
V, 955. E x. ec onomy, diocese ; vicinage, bailiwick, wick (1). 

870 . VWIK, to separate, remove, give way, change, yield; 
by-form WIG (*v'WIK)» fo yieW, bend wide. Skt. v»«cA (pp. 
vi-vik’ta), to separate, remove, change; Gk. eU-etv, to yield; Lat. 
ui-tare (*«jc-iVar# *), to avoid, uic-issim, changcably, by turns, »iV- 


arius, supplying the place of another; Icel.s vfA-Ja (pt. t. veik), to 
turn aside, veik-r, weak ; G. wech sel, a change, turn. F. i. 784 ; 
C.i. 166 ; V. 958. Ex. inevitable, vicissitude, vicar; weak, wych-elm. 
Perhaps ichneumon, week, wicker, wicket. 

871 . ^ WIK (» V WIG), to fight, to conquer, vanquish. Lat. 
uinc^ere, pt. t. uic-i, to conquer; Goth, weig-an, pp. wig-iuts, to con- 
tend; A. S. wig, war. F. i. 783; V. 961. Ex. vanquish, victory, 
convict, evince, See, 

872 . V ( *■ a/ WIT), to see, observe ; hence, to know. 

Skt. vid, to know, vedHt, knowledge ; Gk. «i6-ov, 1 saw, olb-a, I know 
(have seen), cTS-or. appearance, image, la rwp (for h-rwp*), 

knowing, a witness ; Lat. uid-ere, to see, ui-sere, to go to see, visit ; 
Goth, wit'an, to know, wait, I wot ; Russ, vid-iete, to see. F. i. 785; 
C. i. 299; V. 964. Ex. Veda, history, idol, idea; vision, &c.; «///(! ), 
wit (2), witch, wiseacre, ywis, wise; also advice. 

378 . WIDH (* V^WID), to pierce, perforate, break through. 
Skt. vyadh, to pierde, vedh-n, a piercing, perforation, depth; A.S. 
wid, wide (separated). F. i. 786, Ex. wide. Here we may also 
refer wood (A. S. wid-u, perhaps orig. cleft or cut wood, separated 
from the tree) ; and perhaps widow, q.v. Perhaps divide. 

374 . ^ WIP ( * V WIB), to tremble, vibrate, shake. Skt. vep, 
to tremble ; Lat. uih-rare (for uip-rare *), to vibrate, shake ; Icel. 
vei/-a, to vibrate, wave about ; Dan. vip-pe, to see-saw, rock, Swed. 
vip-pa, to wag, jerk. F. i. 786; V. 967. Ex. vibrate; waive, waif, 
whip (better wip) ; perhaps wisp. 

I|f Pronominal base BA, he ; see base SAM (no. 384). 

876 .y SA, to sow. strew, scatter. Lat. se-rere (pp. sa turn), to 
sow ; Lith. sk‘-ti, Russ, sie-iate, Goth, sai-m, to sow. Cf. Skt. sa-sya, 
fruit, com. F. i. 789 ; V, 976. Ex. season, secular. Saturnine, semi- 
nal i sow {i), seed. 

376 . V SAK, to follow, accompany. Skt. sack, to follow ; Gk. 
en-opat, 1 follow, iv-irtfs, attendant, (Jir-Xov, implement ; Lat. sequ-i, 
to follow, sec-undus, following, favourable, soc-ius, companion ; Lith. 
sek-ti, to follow. F. i. 790; C. ii. 58; V. 981. Ex. panoply; se- 
quence, 8cc., sect, second, sue, suit, suite, social, associate. 

377 . e/ SAK, to cut, cleave, sever ; also found in the form 
SKA; see no. 396. Lat. sec-are, to cut ; Russ, siek-ira, an axe ; 
O. II. G. seg-ensa (G. sense), a scythe; A.S. sag-a, a saw, sig-be, 
sl-Se, a scythe, secg, sedge. F. i. 790 ; V. 996. Ex. section, segment, 
saxifrage, scion ; saw (l), scythe, sedge. Probably serrated. 

878 . ^ SAK, weaker form SAG, to fasten ; also to cleave to, 
hang down from. Skt. saj}, sahj, to adhere, pp. sak-ta, attached ; 
Gk. aArrtiv (for oAn-yuv), to fasten on a load, to pack, ody~pa, a 
pack-saddle; Lat. sanc-ire, to bind by a religious ceremony, to 
sanction, sanc-tus, sanctioned, holy ; sac-er, holy. F. i. 79^ ; V. 986. 
Ex. sumpter ; sacred, saint, sanction, sanctify, 

879 . V SAK, to say. Lith. sak-au, I say ; A. S. seeg-an, to say. 
F. i. 790 ; V. 995. Ex, say (1), saw (2), saga. Perhaps Lat. signum, 
a sign, belongs to this root. 

860 . V SAGH, to bear, endure, hold, hold in, restrain. Skt. 
sah, to bear, endure, sah-a, power ; Gk. hold, have (fut. 

axi^-ao;), form, axo-hri, stoppage, leisure ; Goth, sig-i.^, victory 

(mastery over), A. S. seg-el. a sail (resister to the wind). F. i. 791 ; 
C. i. 237 ; V. 100^ Ex. epoch, hectic, scheme, school ; sail. 

381 . Base SAT, full ; perhaps from a root SA, to sate. Lat. 
sat, sat-is, enough, sat-ur, full ; Lith. sot-iis, sdt-is, sated, full ; Goth. 
sath-s, sad-s, full. F. i. 792 ; V. 979. Ex. sated, satiate, satisfy, 
satire, assets; sad. 

882 . ^ SAD ( ■=* \/ SAT), to sit. Skt. sad, to sit ; Gk. 

( ss ib-yopai), 1 sit ; Lat. sed-ere, to sit ; A. S sittan, pt. t. stet, to sit ; 
Russ, sied-lo, Polish siod4o, a saddle. F. i. 792 ; C. i. 297 ; V. loio. 
Ex. sedentary, subside, see (,2), sell (2); saddle; sit, set, seat, settle (i), 
settle (2). 

388 . ^ SAD, to. go, travel. Russ, khod-ite, to go, khodC, a way ; 
Gk. d5-6s, a way, o6b-us, a threshold ; (perhaps) Lat. sol-um, 

ground, sol-ea, sole (cf. Lat. laerima for dacrima). F. i. 793; C. i. 
298 ; V. 1013. Ex. method, exodus, synod; probably soil (i), sole (l), 
sole (2). 

884 . Base SAM, also found as SA- (at the beginning of a word, 
together, together with. From the pronominal base SA, he, this 
one. The pronoun occurs as Skt. sa, he, Gk. 6 (for ao), def. art., 
Goth, sa, A. S. se, he, also as def. art. Hence, as a prefix, Skt. sa-, 
sam-, with, together, sam, prep, together with, with. Hence also 
Skt. M-ma, the same. Sa- also means once, as in sa-krit, once. Cf. 
Gk. fir, one, dp-a, together with, &p-6s, like, same, bp-otos, like ; 
Lat. sim-ul, together, sim-ilis, like, sem-el, once, singuli, one by one, 
sem-per, continually, always; Goth, sama, same ; O. H. G. sam-an^ 
together. F. i. 787; C. i. 401 ; V. 971. Ex. simultaneous, similar, 
singular, sempiternal, a>‘semhle ; same, some. Also ace. 

5 S 6 . V BAR, to string, bind ; a better form is ^ SWAB, which 
see (no. 458). 
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886. V SAH, also SAXi* to go, hasten, flow, spring forward. 
See also no. 451. Skt. sri, to flow, sar-i, a waterfall, sar-n, water, 
salt, sfl/-i 7 a, water; Gk. &k-\ofxai, I spring, a leap; Lat. 

^al-ire, to lean, sat’tare^ to dance, island (in the sea), sal4x, 

willow ; A. o. seal-hf sallow, or willow. Also Gk. oX-r, Lat. sal, 
salt, A. S. sealt, salt (orig. as an adj.) ; Lat. str^-um, whey, Skt. sar-a, 
qoagulum. F. i. 796; C. i. 167, 168; V. 1020. Ex. salient, sal- 
mon, saline, assail, saltation, desultory, exult, insult, result, sally, 
saltire, salad, salary, sausage, ser-ous, insular, consul, consult*, salt, 
sallow (1). 

387 . V^AH, also SAli, to keep, preserve, make safe, keep 
whole and sound. Zend har (for sar *), to keep ; Skt. sar-va, all, 
whole: Gk. 6K-os, whole, sound; Lat. ser-uare, to keep, ser-uus, 
slave (keeper), sal-uus, whole, safe, sal-us, health, sol-idus, entire, 
solid, sol-ari, to console, sol-lus, whole, sol-us, entire, alone. F. i. 
797 ; C. ii. 171 ; V. 1026. Ex. holocaust; serve, servant, serjeant, sal- 
vation, salubrious, sdute, solid, console, safe, sole (3), solder, soldier, 
solemn, solicit, 

388 . VSABP (--v^SALB), to slip along, glide, creep. Ex- 
tended from ^ SAB, to flow (no. 386). Skt. trip, to creep, sarp-a, 
a snake, sarp-is, butter; Gk. ^pir-civ, to creep; Lat. serp-ere, to 
creep, also rep-ere (for srep-ere *), to creep ; . A. S. sealf, salve, oint- 
ment ; Goth, sedb-on, to anoint. And cf. Goth, sliup-an, to slip. F. 
i. 798; C. i. 329; V. 1030. Ex. serpent, reptile; salve. And see 
slip, 

) to flow, (2) to preserve ; see nos. 386, 387. 

889 . V (”\/SIH), to wet, to pour out. Skt. sick, to 
sprinkle, pour out ; Gk. moisture, juice, the blood of 

gods; A.S. sih~an, to filter (prov. E. sile). F. i. 799; C. i. 168, ii. 
344; V. 1044. Ex. ichor, 

380 . V SIW or str, to sew, stitch together. Skt. siv, to sew, 
unite; Lat. su-ere, to sew; Goth, siu-jan, A.S. siw-ian, to sew. F. i. 
800 ; C. i. 477 ; V. 1042. Ex. suture ; sew, seam. 

391 . VST 7 , to generate, produce. Skt. stt, su, to generate (see 
Benfey), sav-itri, the sun, sav-itri, a mother, su-nu, a son ; Gk. v-r, a 
sow, pig, v-l6s, a son ; Lat. su-s, pig, su-in-us, belonging to pigs ; 
A. S. su-^gu, su, sow, sw-in, swine, su-nu, a son. F. i. 800 ; C. i. 477, 
493 ; V. 1046. Ex. «ow(3), swine, son. Also sun, q.v. 

892 . V.Str or SWA, to drive, to toss ; whence VS WAX., to 
agitate, boil up, swell (no. 460) ; V SWAP, to move swiftly (no. 
455) ; also Teut. to swim, and Teut. V SWAG, to sway 

(below). Skt. sd, to cast, send, impel ; Gk. aev-eiv, to drive, throw, 
hurl ; ael-eiv ( •= apl-yeiv), to shake, toss, F. i, 800 ; V. 1048. Hence 
Teut. V SWAM, to swim ; see swim (i) ; V SWAG, to sway, nasa- 
lised as SWANG, to swing ; for examples, see sway, swing, swinge, 
swindle, swingle-tree, swink. 

898 . V SUK, also SUQ ( - V SUK), to flow, to cause to flow, 
to suck. (The root shews both forms.) Gk. b’tr-6s, sap, juice ; Lat. 
suc-us, juice, sug-ere, to suck ; Irish sugh, juice, sugh-aim, I suck in ; 
A. S. sug-an, to suck ; Kuss. sok*, juice, sos-ate, to suck. F. i. 801 ; 
C. ii. 63 ; V. 990. Ex. opium; succulent, suction; suck; probably 
sap ^ ). Perhaps even soap. 

394 . VSUS, to dry, wither. Skt. ^ush (for susH), to become dry 
or withered, as shewn by Zend hush, to become dry ; Gk. av-eiv, 
a{j-€iv, to wither, ava^ijpus, harsh ; A. S. sear, dry. F. i. 802 ; C. i. 
490; V. 1053. lEx. austere ; sear, sere. 

396 . to cover, shade, hide ; see no. 399, Skt. chhd-yd, 

shade ; Gk. axi-d, shade, antj-vifi, a shelter ; Irish sga^ih, shade ; 
A. S. sc(B-d, shade. F. i. 805 ; C. i. ao6 ; V. 1054. Ex. scene; shade, 
shadow, shed. 

896 . V SKA, variant of y SAK, to cut (no. 377) ; hence, by 
extension, V SB AIT, to cut, dig. Sec also nos. 398, 402, 403, 406, 
409, 41 1, 416. Skt. chho, to cut ; khan, to dig, pierce, khan-i, a mine, 
kshaii, to wound ; Lat. can-alis, a cutting, dike, canal. Cf. Gk. xei-eiv, 
to cleave. F. i. 802 ; V. 996. Ex. canal, channel, kennel (2) ; coney. 
Also scathe, q^, 

897 . V SB AO ( - V SK AK), to shake. Skt. khaj, to move to 
and fro; A. S. scac-an, sceac-an, to shake, keep moving. F. i. 804; 
V. 1062. "Ex. shah, shog, jog. 

898 . V SBAD ( « V SKAT), to cleave, scatter, commoner in 
the weakened form 8 BID, which see; no. 411. Extended from 
ySBA, to cut (no. 396). Skt. skhad, to cut ; Gk. a/esS-dvw^t, I 
scatter, burst asunder, axw-17, a tablet, leaf (orig. a cut piece, slice) ; 
Lat. scand‘ula, a shingle ; A, S. scat-eran, to scatter. F. i. 805 ; C. i. 
305 » V. 998. Ex. schedule; scatter. Here also belongs shed (i), of 
which ‘the d remained unshifted in the Teutonic languages ;* Curtius, 
i. 306. 

899 . VSBAB (»V SKAT), to cover; extension of ySBA, 
to cover (no. 395). Skt. cUsad, to cover ; Lat. s^d-ma. (for squad- 
mn?), a scale ; cd-sa (for cad-sa *), a hut, cottage, ca&sis (for cad-sis*). 
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ft helmet, cas-trum (for cad-trum*), a fort (protection), pi. castra, a ISBIDH ; this seems quite needless, see C. 1. 306. 


set of shelters, a camp ; A. S. heet, a hat. F. i. 806 ; V. 1064. Ex. 
casino, cassock, castle ; hat, 

400 . V SBA^)*!), to spring, spring up, climb. Skt. skand, to 
jump, jump upwards, ascend, also to jump down, to fall; Gk. 
aXov, the spring of a trap, the piece of wood which springs up and 
closes a trap ; Lat. scand-ere, to climb, scd-la (for skad-la ’i'), a ladder. 

F. i. 8c6; C. i. 204; V. 1068. Ex. scandal, slander; scan, ascend, 
descend, scale (3), escalade. 

401 . V^KAND, to shine, glow. Skt. chand, orig. form 
fchand, to shine, chand-ra, the moon, chand-ana, sandal-wood tree ; 
Gk. ^av0-6s, bright yellow ; Lat. cand-ere, to shine, cand-ela, candle, 
cand-idus, white. F. i. 806 ; V. 1068. Ex. candle, candid ; also 
sandalwood. 

402 . VS^BLAP, to hew, to cut, to chop; an extension from 
VSKA, to cut (no. 396). Skt. chap, to grind ; Gk. nuir-rttv, to cut, 
hew, nArt-eiiv, a capon ; Lat. cdp-vs, cap-o, capon, scbp-ce, cut twigs, a 
broom of twigs ; O. Du. kop-pen, to chop, Du. kap-pen, to chop, cut, 

G. kap-pen, to cut, chop, poll ; A, S. scedp, a sheep, cognate with 
Pol. shop, a sheep. F. i. 807; C. i. 187; V. 1071. Ex. comma, 
apocope, capon; scullion; chop, chub, chump, sheep; also hamper (r). 

408 . V SBAP ( •= V SKAP or SK AB), to dig, scrape, shave, 
shape ; probably orig. the same as the preceding. Gk. CKa-n-rexv, to 
dig. aKatp-q, anvtp-os, a hollow cup; Lat. scab-ere, to scrape, scratch; 
Lith. ikap-oti, to shave, cut ; Russ, kop-ate, to dig ; A. S. scap-an, 
sceap-an, to shape, scaf-an, sceaf-an, to shave, sceeb, a scab, scip, a ship. 
F. i. 807 ; C. i. 204 ; V. 1073. Ex. shape, shave, ship, scab, shabby, 
shaft. Perhaps scoop. 

404 . V SBAP, to throw, to prop up. Skt. kshap, to throw ; 
Gk. anljir-Tfiv, to throw, hurl, also to prop up, a/crjir-Tpov, a staff to 
lean on ; Lat. scip-io, a staff, scam-num (for scap-num *), prop, stool. 
F. i. 809; C. i. 204; V. 1076. Ex. sceptre; shambles. ^ Cunius 
refers shaft here, comparing Russ, kopie, a pike, lance. 

406 . VBBAB, to move hither and thither, to jump, hop, 
stagger or go crookedly. Skt, skhal, to stumble, stagger, falter; 
Gk. OKaip-stv, to skip, anaX-vjvus, uneven, crooked, atcoX-ibs, crooked. 
F. i. 810; V. 1078. Ex. scalene; and prov. E. sywfr-w, to wriggle 
(see note to worm). See also crook. 

406 . V SBAB or BBAli, to shear, cut, cleave, scratch, dig, 
Gk. Hsip-tiv, to shear, anaX-Xeiv, to hoe ; Lith. skehti, to cleave ; 
Lat. scor-tum, leather (flayed hide), cor-ium, leather, cor-tex, bark, 
cur-ius, short, cal-uus, bald (shorn) ; Icel. skil-ja, to separate ; A. S. 
scer-an, to shear, sceal-e, shell, husk, scale, tcell, shell. F. i. 812, 
813; C. i. 181 ; V. 1080. Ex. scorch, cuirass, curt; shear, si are, 
sheer (2), jeer, scar (2), scare, score, share, short, shore, callow, scale (l), 
scale (2), scall, scald (2), scalp, scallop, skill, shelf, shell. Perhaps shield. 

407 . VSBAB, to separate, discern, sift. Lith. skir-ii, to 
separate ; Gk. npi-veiv, to separate, decide, npi-ais, decision, anup-la, 
dross; Lat. cer-nere, to separate, cer-tus (set apart), decreed, certain; 
cri-brum, a sieve. F. i. 811 ; C. i. 191, 205; V. 1087. Ex. crisis, 
critic, scoria ; concern, decree, discern, certain, garble, &c. 

408 . V SBAB or SBAIi, to resound, make a noise ; whence 
Teut. base SKRl, to scream. G. er-schal-len (pt. t. er-schdl), to re- 
sound ; Icel. skjal-la (pt. t. skal), to clatter, slam ; Lith. skal-iti, to 
bark ; Swed. skri-a, to shriek. F. i. 812, Ex. scold, scream, screech, 
shriek. 

409 . V SBABP or SBAIiP, to cut; lengthened form of 
VSBAB, to cut. Also found in the form SBABBH. Skt. 
krip dna, a sword ; Gk. crnopir-ios, scorpion (stinger), xaptr-bs, crop, 
fruit (what is cut) ; Lat. carp-ere, to pluck, scalp-ere, sculp-ere, to cut, 
scrib-ere, to write (orig. to scratch); Lith. kirf-ti, to shear; A.S. 
hcerfest, harvest (cut crop), scearp, sharp, cutting. F. i. 8il ; C. i. 
177 ; V. 1 100. Ex. scorpion, scarify ; scalpel, sculpture, scribe, scrofula ; 
sharp, scarf {\), harvest. And see grave (i). Also scratch, from a 
form SBA!kD. 

y V SBAIi, (i) to cleave, (2) to resound ; see nos. 406, 408, 

410 . VSBAW, to look, see, perceive, beware of. Skt. kav-i, 
wise ; Gk. no-dw, I observe ; Lat. cau-ere, to beware, cau-tio, caution, 
O. Lat. coira, Lat. cura, care; Lith. haw-6ti, to keep, preserve; 
A. S. sceaw'ian, to look, see, behold. F. i. 815 ; C. i. 186 ; V. n 10. 
Ex. caution, cure, secure, sure, accurate, caveat ; shew, show, scavenger. 
Perhaps acowsfic, q.v. 

411 . V BBIXS, to cleave, part ; weakened form of V BBAiD, 
to separate; see no. 398. Skt. chhid, to cut, divide; Gk. oxlfeip 
(»aif«8-y€ti'), to split; Lat. scind-ere (pt. t. scid-t), to cleave, eaed-ere 
(pt. t. ce^cid i), to cut, c<B-lum (for cced-lum*), a chisel, cce-mentum 
(for cced-mentum*), chippings of stone, homi-cida, man-slayer; A.S. 
sccb-'lS, Swed. skid-a, a sheath (that parts). F. i. 815 ; C. i. 306 ; V. 
998, 1001. Ex. schism, schist, zest, squill; shingle {i), ccesura, homi- 
cide, chisel (?), abscind, decide, circumcise, cement \ sheath, skid^, skid. 
qf Fick separates ccedere from scindere, assigning to the former a root 
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412 * ^ BBin, to cover, shelter. Skt. to cover ; Gk. 423 * («*v^STAB), to cause to stand, make firm, 

clothing, aMvroi, Kv-roi, skin, to hide; Lat. eu>tist skin, Extended from ^ ST A, to stand; no. 418. Skt. 5/Ad/>rtya, to place, 

scu-tum, a shield, ob-scu-rus^ covered over, darlf ; O. H. G. skiu-ra, establish, causal of to stand ; I.at. sf/p-w, a stake, post, stimulus, 
sku-ra, a shed, stable; Daii. s^ m, scum (a covering) ; Icel. filyd-/, a fast, firm, stip-ula, stubble; Goth. $tah'S, A.S. a staff (prop), 
shelter, Dan. skMe, to hide, sltu-Ie, to scowl (peep); A.S. Ati-s, A.S. s/f/, stiff, sttef-n, sie/-n, s/em-n, a stem, tree-trunk. F. i. 820; 
a house, Ay-e/, hide, skin, kydan, to hide, Ay- 5 , a haven (shelter); V. 1136. Ex. stipulate, stipend; staff, stiff, stifle, s/m (1), (2), 

Icel. sky, a cloud. F. i. 816; C i. 207 ; V. iir4. Ex. obscure, siem(^). 

cuticle, escutcheon, scuttle (1), esquire, equerry \ hide (l), hide (2), 424 . i^STABH (*»-v/STAP), to stem, stop, prop, orig. to 

house ; scum, scowl, sky, sheal, shielinfc. make firm ; hence to stamp, step firmly. Extended from STA, 

413 . VSKU, also extended to SKUT SKUD), to move, j to stand ; no. 418 Skt..s/amAA. to make firm or hard, stop, block up, 
shake, fly, fall, drop. Skt. chyu (for orig. fchyu), to move, fly, fall, stan^h^a, a post, pillar, stem ; Gk. arin^-nv, to stamp, tread upon, 
Q’chyu-ta, unshakeable, chyut, ^chyut, to drop ; Lat. quaUere, to shake, arn$*eiv, to tread ; Lith. stab-dyti, to hinder, stop ; A. S. stemp-an, 
coH-cid-ere, to shake together ; O. Sax. skud-dian, to shake. F. i. 817 ; to stamp, stap-an, to step, stap^ul, a prop, support, staple. F, i. 821 ; 
V. 1122. Ex. difcuss, concussion, percussion, rescue, quash; shudder. V. 1130. Ex. stamp, step, staple {\), staple {2). 

414 . ^SKUD («\/SKUT), or SJCTTND, to spring out, jut 425 . to strew, spread out; also found in the forms 

out, project, shoot out, shoot ; weakened form of ^ SKAND, to STB A, STliA, ^TBU. Skt. siri, sir I, to scatter, spread, td-ra 
spring (above). Skt. skund, the same as skand, to jump, go by (for s/d-ra*), a star (scatterer of light) ; Gk. I spread out ; 

leaps ; Lat. caud-a, tail (projection), caud^ex, stump of a tree, cod-ex, l^t. ster-nere (pp. stra-tus), to scatter, spread out, stra-men, straw, 
bit of wood, tablet ; Icel. skj 6 t-a, to shoot, skutd, a taimt, sku~ta, to O. Lat. stld-tus, Lat. ld~ius, spread out, broad, stru-ere, to lay in 
jut out; A.S. scedt, a projecting corner, comer of a sail, sheet, order, heap up, build; Lith. stra-ja, straw; A.S, strea-w, straw, 
scedt-an, to shoot, dart, rush. F. i. 806; V. 1118. Kx. code, s'rtfo-u/iVi«, to strew, s/eor-ra, a star. F. i. 824; C. i. 266; V. 1145. 
codicil; scout (3), scout {,2), siittlea, skittish; shoot, shot, shut, shuttle. Ex. asterisk, asteroid; street, structure, instrument, latitude, consterna- 
sheet, scot, scud. Perhaps also kite. tion, stellar, stratum ; strew, straw, star, 

415 . ^ SKUBH SKU 13 ), to become agitated, be shaken ; 426 . V STAB or STAIi, to be firm, also set, place ; extended 

hence to push, shove. Extended from ^BKU, to move (no. 413). from ^BTA, to stand ; no. 418. Skt. sthal, to be firm, sthir-a, 
Skt. kshubh, to become agitated (causal form, to agitate\ kshobh-a, firm ; Gk. aTsX-Ketv, to place, set, appoint, send, aroX-es, expedition, 
agitation, kshobh-ana, adj., shaking ; I.ith. skub-us, active, hasty ; orqX-Tj, pillar, arep-eus, firm, oreip-a, barren ; Lat. ster-ilis, barren, 
Goth. A.S. se?</-n«, to shove. F. i. 818. Ex., shove, shiffe, stol-idus, stolid, stul-tus, foolish (fixed); G. starr, fixed, staring, 

scuffle, sheaf, sh'^^vel. A.S. star-ian, to stare, steal, stall, station, stiUle, still. F. i. 820, 

416 . VSKUK, also VSKBU, to cut, scratch, furrow, flay, 821; C. i. 261, 263; V. 1131. Ex. stereoscope, stereotype, apostle, 
weakened form of 4/ SKAR, to cut (no. 406). Skt. AsAwr, to cut, diastole, stole; sterile, stolid, stultify; stare, stall, still, stale (1), 
scratch, furrow, chhur, to cut ; Gk. axvp-ov, chippings of stone, stale ^), stalk, stilt, stout ; stallion. 

£vp- 6 v, a razor, hide, xpSf-pa, skin, colour, ornament, tone ; 427 . ^ BTABQ, STBAG, to stretch tight ; variants STBIG 

Lat. scru-ia, broken pieces, scru-tari, to search into, scru-pus, a sharp and STRUG. Extended from ySTAB, to spread out ; no. 425. 
stone, scru-pulus, a small .sharp stone, scruple ; A. S. serd-d, a Gk. arpayy-dXtf, a halter, arpayy-os, twisted tightly ; Lat. siring-ere 
garment (orig. a hide). F. i. 818; V. IH9. Ex. achromatic; (j>p. stric-tus), to draw tight; Lith. strUg-ti, to stiffen, freeze ; A.S. 
scruple, scrutiny ; shroud, shred; scroll. stearc, stiff, stark, strong, strong, F. i. 8a6; V. 1 150. Ex, 

417 . ^ SKXiU, to shut (given by Fick under KliU). Gk. strangle; stringent, strict, strait; stark, strong, siring; also strike, 
KXfi-eiv, to shut, tcXrj-ts, a key, kXoi- 6 s, a dog-collar ; Lat. clau-is, stroke, streak, stretch, which see. 

a key, clau-d~ere, to shut ; 0 . 11 . G. diuz-u, 1 shut ; Russ. A/iWA\ a 428 . ^ STIG (e:\/ STIK), to stick or pierce, to sting, prick ; 
key. F. i. 541; C. i. 184; V. 1123. Ex. clavicle, close (i), weakened form of ^ STAG, to pierce; no. 421. Skt. /i}*, to be sharp; 
close (2), enclose, include, seclusion, recluse, &c. Gk. ari^uv (for orly-yiiv), to prick, arly-pa, a prick ; lit. in-stig-are, 

41 o. V ST A, to stand, whence various extended forms ; see the to instigate, sti-mulus (for stig-mulus *), a goad, di-sfing-uere, to 
roots STAK, STAB, BTABH, BTAB, BTU ; nos. 419, ^23, pierce between, i. e. to distinguish; Goth, stik-s, a point; A.S. 
424, 426, 430. Hence also the Teutonic bases STAM, to stop, stic-ca, a peg, stick. F. i. 823 ; C. i, 265; V. 1154. Ex. stigma; 
S'rAD, to stand fast, noted just below. Skt. sthd, to stand ; Gk. instigate, instinct, prestige, distinct, distinguish, extinct, stimulate, 
i-arq-v, I stood, tarq-pi, I set, place ; Lat. sta-re, to stand, si-st-ere, style (1) ; stick (2), stitch, steak, stickleback ; and see dick (i), sting, 
to set; Russ, sto-iate, to stand; Lith, sto-ti, to stand. Also (from 429 . VSTIGH (-— \/STlG), to stride, to climb. Skt. stigh, 

Teut. base STAD) A, S. stand*an, pt. t. stdd, to stand, sted-e, a place, to ascend, assail ; Gk. areix-uv, to go, march, (ttix-os# a row; Lith. 

stead, &c. ; and (from Teut. base STAM) A, S. stamper, adj., stam- staig-us, hasty ; A.S. stig-an, to climb. F. i. 826 ; C. i, 240; V. 1 155, 

mering, Icel, stum-la, to stumble. Ex. stoic, statics, apostasy, &c. ; Ex. acrostic, distich, hemistich; sty {i), sty {2), stile {1), stair, stirrup, 

stage, stamen, &c. ; see the long list given under Stand, to which stag. Probably vestige, 

add hidology, store, restore, restaurant, hypostasis, imposthume. 430 . ^ BTU, to make firm, set, stop, weaker form»of STA, to 

419 . -/STAK, also STAG (=\/STAK), to stick or stand stand (no. 418); whence /STUB, to set fast. Skt. a/Aw nd, a pillar, 
fast; extension of /STA, to stand (no. 418). Skt. stak, to resist; sthu-rin, a pack-horse, strong beast, sthu-la, strong; Gk. arv-eiv, to 
Lith. stok-as, a post ; Lat. stag-num, a still pool. F. i. 820; V. 1136. erect, arv-Xos, a pillar, ctto-o, portico, <rrbil>-€iv, to diaw (or force) 
Ex. stagnate, stanch, stanchion, stank, tank. Perhaps stannary. ^ The together, orbir-vf, tow ; Lat. siup^pa, tow, stup-ere, to be fixed with 

E. stock is better derived from / STAG, to thrust (110. 421). amazement; A.S. styh, a stub, s/ed-r, a steer; G. stop-pel, stubble. 

420 . / STAG («/STAK), to cover, thatch, roof over. Skt. F. i. 82a; C. i. 266, 267; V, H33, 1138. Ex. style (a), styptic, 

sthag, to cover; Gk. <rriy~eiv,Xo cover, ariy-r), riy-rj, roof; Lat. stoic; stop, stuff, stupid; steer {1); stub, stubble. Also (2), q. v. ; 

teg-ere, to cover, teg-ula, a tile ; A S. pcec, thatch ; Du. dak, thatch, stud (a), stubborn, stump, 

whence dek-ken, to cover; Irish tigh, a house. F. i. 822 ; C. i. aa8; 431 . /STU, to strike; extended forms STUD, to strike, beat, 
V. 1143. Ex. protect, tegument, tile; thatch, deck, tight. and STUB, to beat. , (i) Base STUD: Skt. tud, to strike, 

421 . /STAG (=a/STAK, STANK, STANG), to thrust push ; Lat. tund-ere (41I. t. iu -tud-i), to strike, beat ; Goih. staut-an, 

against, to touch, also to smite, strike against, smell, stink, sting, to strike. (a) Base BTUP ; Gk. rbir-rsiv, to strike, rbpv-avov, a 
See also /STIG (no. 428). Gk. Tf-Ta7a;v, grasping; Eai. tang-ere drum, riJir-or, a stroke, blow; Skt, tup, to hurt. Ex. (1) co;t/tiM, 
(pt. t. te-tig-i), to touch, tac-tus, touch ; Golh. tek^an, to touch ; Icel. obtuse; stoat, stutter; and see toot (a), thud: also (a) tympanum, type; 
lak a, to take ; Irish tac-a, a peg, pin, stang, a peg, pin ; also Goth, thump ; prov, E. tup, a ram (from its butting). 

stigg-kzvan ( ^sting-kwan), to smite, ga-stagg-kwan ( ga-stang-kwan), 432 . / SNA, by- form SNU, to bathe, swim, float, flow, Skt. 

to knock against, A. S. stinc-an (pt. t. stanc), to smell (smite the nose), snd, to bathe, snu, to distil, flow ; Gk. prf-p 6 s, flowing, wet,^ 
s/flc-a, a stake, s/octf, a stake, G. stech en stachfpp.ge-.doch-en), to to swim, vd-tiv, vab-ttv, to flow, va-is, vai-ds, a naiad, vav-t, i^ip, 
pierce, sting, A.S. siing-an (pt. t. stang), to sting, Icel. stong, a pol(V vay-aia, sea sickness; Lat. nau-is, ship, nauda, sailor, nau-igare, to 

F. i. 823; C. i. 269; V. 1144. Ex. tangent, q.v.; tack; take, tackle, sail, na»re, na-tare, to swim; A.S. na-ca, a boat. F. i. 828, 829; C. 

tag ; stake, stock, stink, sting, stang. See. i. 389 ; V. 1158. Ex. aneroid, naiad ; nave (a), naval, navigate, navy, 

422 . / STAN, to make a loud noise, stun, thunder. Skt. stan, nausea, nautical, nautilus. Perhaps nourish, nurse. 

to sound, sigh, thunder, standta, thunder ; Gk. criv-tiv, to groan, 433 . / SNA, to bind together, fasten, especially with string or 
]Sriv-rwp, Stentor ( loud- voiced) ; Lith. sten-ati, to groan; Kuss. thread. Often given in the form NA; but see C. i. 303. Skt. 
sten-ate, to groan ; Lat. ton-are, to thunder ; A. S. ^un-or, thunder, snd-ytt^ tendon, muscle, string, snd-va, sinew, tendon ; Gk. vi^etv, 
ton-ian, to thunder, "^un-ian, to thunder, stun-ian, to resound. F. i. to spin, vij-pjoL, thread ; Lat. ne-re. to spin ; O. Irish snd-the, 

824; C. i. 362; V. 1141. Ex. detonaU; stun, thunder, q.v., astonish, thread, Irish sna-thaim, I thread or string together, snai’^he, thread, 
astound, snchihad, a needle; A.S. na-dl, Goth. a needle. And see 
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VSNAB below; no. 434. F. 1 . 643; C. i. 393; V. 1014. Ex.^ 
probably adlrf^r, q.v. 

434 . V to twist, draw tight ; longer form SNABK 

( « \/ SNARH), to twist, entwine, m^e a noose. Extended from 
VB^A, to bind; no. 433. Gk. vtvp^ov^ nerve, sinew, cord, vtvp-A, 
bowstring ; Lat. nn--uus, nerve, sinew; A. S. anear, a cord, string. Also 
Gk. vdpic-rf, cramp, numbness, vd/>«-f<r<rosr, narcissus (from its narcotic 
properties) ; O. H. G. snerh-arif to twist, draw together ; A. S. near-u^ 
closely drawn, narrow. F. i. 829 ; C. i. 393; V. 1 160. Ex. neuralgia, 
narcotic, narcissus ; nerve ; snare, narrow. 

486 . VSNIGH r»-/SNlG, also SNIW), to wet, to snow. 

' Skt. sneh-a, moisture oil ; ^nd Qnizh, to snow (B'ick) ; Lat. nix (stem 
mw-), snow, ning-it, it snows; Lith. snig-ti, sning-ti, to snow; Gk. 
vl(pu (for it snows; Irish sneach-d, snow; O. H.G. 

sniw-an, to snow; Goth, snaiws, A.S. sndw, snow. F. i. 828 ; C. i. 
395 ;V. 1162. Ex. saow. 

5 ^ SKU, to bathe; see no. 43a. 

3 d. ^SPA or SPAN, to draw out, extend, increase; to 
have room, to prosper ; to stretch, to pain ; to spin. Skt. sphdy, to 
swell, increase, augment; Gk. avdeiv, to draw, rtiv-opai, 1 work, 
am in need ; Lat. spa-tium, space, room, pro sper, increasing, pros- 
perous; A. S. sp6 wan,iQ succeed, spin-nan (pt. t. spann), to spin. 
F. i. 829; C. i. 337; V. 1162. Ex. spasm ; space, prosperous, despair; 
speed, spin, spindle, spinster. Probably pathos, patient, belong here ; 
also s^ntaneous penury. 

487 . v'SI’AK, to spy, see, observe, behold. Skt. spa^.~a, a spy ; 
Gk. anlv-ropai (a curious change of anlx-ropai*), I see, anov-is, 
a spy, an aim : Lat. spec-ere, to see, spee*ies, appearance, kind, spec^ 
tare, to behold ; O. H. G. speh-6n, to watch, espy, F. i. 830 ; C. i. 
^^5 1 V. 1 1 7 a. Ex. scope, bishop, sceptic ; species, special, spectre, 
speculate, suspicion, espy, spy. &c. 

438 . 4/ BPAO or SPANG, to make a loud clear noise. Gk. 
<p04yy-ofiai (for air4yy-ofuu*), I speak clearly, <p$4y~fm, voice, speech, 
<p$oyy-4i, voice ; Lith. speng»ti, to resound ; Swed. spink, a finch ; 
M. H. G. spah-t, a noise. Ex. diphthong, apophthegm or apothegm ; 
Spink, finch. 

439 . VBPAB orSPAND, to jerk, sling, swing. Skt. spand, 
to throb, quiver, jerk, spar^a-spanda, a frog ; Gk. atpevb-dvri, a sling ; 
Lat. pend^fre, to let swing, to weigh, pend-ere, to hang (swing). 
F. i. 831 : C. i. 306; V. 1176. Ex. pendant (see the list under this 
word) ; perhaps paddock (i). 

^ For roots SP AN, SPANG, SPAND, see nos. 436, 438, 
439 - 

440 . -/SPA-R, also SPAD, to quiver, jerk, struggle, kick, 
fling, flutter.^ Skt. sphur, to throb, struggle; Gk. avaip-ttv, to 
struggle, a<p€up-a, a ball (to toss), iroA-Aciv, to hurl, fling, ^dk-keiv, 
to twitch (esp. the strings of a harp ; Lat. sper-nere, to despise 
(kick aw’ay), pel-lere, to drive, pul-uis, dust, pul-ex, a flea (jumper), 
pal-pehra, cye-bi ow (twitcher),/»a-/»/ 7 -io, butterfly (flutterer), po-pul-us, 
poplar (quiverer) ; A. S. speor-nan, to kick against ; G. sich sper-ren, 
to struggle, fight. F. i. 831; C. i. 358; V, 1178. Ex. palestra, 
catapult, sphere, psalm; pulse (i), /w/sa/e (which see for list of words); 
puee,pavilion,^plar, spar (3) ; spurn. See. 

44 L. V SPARK, to sprinkle, to bespot, to scatter. Skt. prish, 
to sprinkle ; Gk. vfpfc-p6s, spotted ; Lat. spurc-us, dirty (spotted), 
sparg-ere (for sparc-ere *), to scatter, sprinkle ; A. S. pric-u, a dot ? 
F. i. 669 ; C. i. 340 ; V. 1187. Ex. perch (2) ; sparse, asperse, dis* 
perse; pricks 

442 . VBPARG, to crack, split, crackle, spring ; an extension 
of ^8PAR, to quiver (no. 440). Skt. sphurj, to thunder; Gk. 
Cipdp-ayos, a cracking, crackling; Icel. sprak-a, to crackle; A.S. 
sprec-an, to speak, spear-ca, a spark (from crackling wood), sprinc-an, 
spring-an, to start forth, spring, sprenc-an, spreng-an, to scatter, 
sprinkle. F. i. 83a; V. n88. Ex. speak, spark (i), spark (a), 
spring, sprinkle, 

443 . V SPAIi, to stumble, to fall. Originally identical with 
^ SPAR, to quiver (no. 440). Skt. sphed, sphul, to throb, sphdl-aya, 
to strike ; Gk. (r<f>dK-\eiv, to trip up ; Lat. fal-lere, to deceive ; 
A. S. feal-lan, to fall, fel-lan, to cause to fall. F. i. 833 ; C. i. 
466; V. 1191. Hx. fMhle, fail, false; fall, fell. Probably /a// 
(a), appal. 


^^'Forj^SPAli, to quiver, see no. 440. 


* SPIT, to blow, puff, Skt. pup-pku-sa, the lungs ; Gk. 
breath, ifw-ada>, I blow, <pb*atta, blister; Lat. pu-s-ula, pu-s-tula, 
pustule, blister; Lith. piis-ti, to blow, pus-lS, a bladder. C. ii. 117 ; 
V. 1194. Ex. pseudonym, psychical ; pustule. And cf. puff. 

445 . vsptr, spn V , to spit out. Compare the root above. 
Gk. irri;.ftv, to Spit out ; Lat. spn-ere ; A. S. spiw-an. F. i. 835 ; 
V. 1197. Ex. speve or spue ; perhaps s^me, 

446 . ^SHA, to rub, stroke; longer form 8MAR, to rub 
over, smear, wipe ; and sec no. 449. Gk. apa-tiv, apri-^tiv, to rub. 


wipe ; opt'p-is, emery for polishing, pbp-ov, ointment ; Icel. srnor. 
smjdr, grease, butter; A.S. imer-u, fat, smer-ian, to besmear; Lith. 
smar-sas, fat, smal-a, tar. F. i. 836; V. 1198. Ex. smear, besmear, 
smirch. 

447 . VSMAR, to remember, record. Skt. smri, to remember, 
desire, record, declare; Gk. pdp-rvs, a witness; Lat. me-mor-ia, 
remembrance, me-mor, mindful. F. i. 836 ; C. i. 411; V. 1201. Ex. 
martyr ; memory remembrance, commemorate. 

448 . VBMARD, to pain, cause to smart. Skt. mrid, to rub, 
grind, crush ; Gk. cpepb-aKios, terrible ; Lat. mord-ere, to bite, pain, 
sting; A.S. smeortan, to smart. F. i. 836; C. i. 406; V. 1207. 
(But the above analogies aie doubtful ; at least the Skt. word may 
be referred to VMArd, from ./MAR, to pound, giind.) Ex. 
smart. 

440 . /8MABD or SMAIiD ( = / SMALT), to melt as 
butter, become oily, to melt. Extended from ./ SMAR, to smear 
(no. 446). O. Du. smalt, liquid butter ; O. Swed. smdlt-a, pt. t. 
smalt, to become liquid, Swed. smdlt-a, to smelt. F. i. 836. Ex. 
smelt, smalt, enamel, mute (2). 

460 . / SMI, to smile, to wonder at. Skt. smi, to smile, sme-ra, 
smiling; Gk. pu-bdeo, I smile; I^t. wi-rf/.s, wonderful, mi-rare, to 
wonder at; Swed. smi-la, Dan. smi-le, to smile; Russ. smie-kh\ a laugh. 
F. i. 836 ; C. i. 409 ; V. 1208. Ex. miracle, marvel; smile, tmirk. 

461 . V SBU, also STRU, to flow, stream. Allied to /SAR, 
to flow (no. 386). Skt. sru, to flow, sro-tas, a stream ; Gk. pi-ttv, to 
flow, pev-pa, flood, pv-Opos, rhythm (flow, in music) ; Lith. sraw-eii, 
to flow, stream, 5rcu>-tf, current; Russ, siru ia, stream; A.S. stred-m, 
stream; Irish sro-th, stream. F. i. 837; C. i. 439; V. 1210. Ex. 
rheum, rhythm, catarrh, diarrhera ; stream, streamer, 

^ For roots SWA, SWAli, SWAP, and the Teutonic bases 
SWAM and SWAG, see nos. 392, 455, 4^0. Also no. 437. 

452 . /SWAD (=-/SWAT), to please, to be sweet, esp. to 
the taste. Skt. svad, svdd, to taste, eat, please, ivdd-u, sweet; Gk. 
^b-vs, sweet ; Lat. sud-uis (,for sund-uis *), sweet ; Goth, sut-s, A. S. 
twH-e, sweet. F. i. 840; C. i. 282; V. 1214. Ex. suasion, per- 
suade, as.suage; sweet. 

468 . /SWAN, to resound, sound. Skt. svan, to sound, svan-a, 
sound; Lat. son-are, to sound; W, sound; A.S. swin-sian. to 
sound, resound. F. i 840; V. 1217. Ex. sound sonata, sonnet, 
person, parson, sonorous, unison, &c. 

454 . / SWAP (« / SWAB), to sleep, slumber. Skt. svap, to 
sleep ; Gk. Hir-pos, sleep ; Lat. sop-or, sleep, tom-nus (for stp-nus*), a 
dream ; Russ. sp*ate, to sleep ; A. S. swef-n, a dream. F. i. 841 ; 
C. i. 360 ; V. 1218. Ex. soporific, somniferous. 

456 . / SWAP, to move swiftly, cast, throw, strew ; weakened 
form 8WIP, to sweep; see no. 392. O. Lat. sup-are, to throw, 
whence Lat. dis-sipare, to scatter, dissipate ; Lith. sUp-ti, to rock va 
cradle); A.S. swf-an, to move quickly, swdp-an, to sweep along, 
rush, to sweep. F. i. 841 ; V. 1051. Ex. dissipate; swift, swivel, sweep, 
swoop. 

466 . /SWAB, to murmur, hum, buzz, speak. Of imitative 
origin. Skt. ivri, to sound, svnr-a, sound, voice, tone; Gk. avp-iy4, a 
shepherd’s pipe ; Lat. su-sur-rus, a murmur, whisper ; Lith. sur-ma, 
pipe, fife ; Kuss. svir-iele, pipe ; G. schwir-ren, to hum, buzz ; A. S. 
hwear-m, a swarm, swer-ian, pt. t. sw6r, to swear (orig. to speak, af- 
firm). F. i. 841; C. i. 442; V. 1220. Ex. syringe, syringa (pro- 
bably also siren, q.v.); swarm, twear, answer. Perhaps swerve 
Perhaps absurd. 

46 y. ^SWAB, also 6WAI1, to shine, glow, bum. Skt. svar, 
splendour, heaven, sur-a, sun ; Gk. oreip-ios, dog-star, Sirius, a4\-as, 
splendour, aeh-iivrj, moon ; Lat. ser-enus, bright, sol, sun ; A. S. 
swel-an, to glow, prov. E. sweal, to singe. F. i. 842 ; V. 1221. Ex. 
serene, solar ; and see notes upon swart, sultry. 

468 . V BWAR, sometimes given as BAR, to string, to bind ; 
also to hang by a string, to swing. Skt. sar-it, thread ; Gk. atip-d, 
a rope, ttp-uv, to fasten, bind ; Lat. ser-ere, to string, range, fasten, 
serdes, a series ; Lith. swer-ti, to weigh (swing), swyr-dti, also swir-ti, 
to dangle, swing. C. i. 441 (which see); V. 1224. Ex. series, 
assert, concert dissertation, exert, insert, desert (i). 

459 . ^ 8wARBH, to sup up, absorb. Gk. po^-4oi, I sup up, 
p6(p-rjpa, broth ; Lat. sorb-ere, to sup up ; Lith. surb-ti, to sup up, 
imbibe, srub-d, broth. C. i. 368 ; V. 1229. Ex. absorb, absorption. 

460 . -/ BWAIip to toss, agitate, swell ; extended from ^ SIT 
(no. 302). Gk. adk-os, adk-rj, tossing, restless motion (swell of the 
sea) ; Lat. sal-um, open sea ; A. S. swel-lan, to swell. F. i. 842 ; C. 
i* 465 » V. 1050. Ex. swell, swallow (i), sill, ground-sill. 

For root 8WAL, to glow, see no. 457. 

401 . VSWID (*/SWIT), to sweat. Skt. svid, to sweat, 
sved-a, sweat; Gk. \b-pm, sweat; Lat. sud-are, to sweat, sud-or, 
sweat; A.S. swdl, sweat. F. i. 843; C. i. 300.; V. 1231. Ex. 
sudorific ; wuicai* 
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BRIEF INDEX TO THE ABOVE ROOTS. 


The following Index is merely a guide for finding the place, and does not enumerate all the forms. 


ad, 9, lo* 
ag. 5. 
agh, 6-8. 

ak, 1-4. 

al, 16, 24. 

am, 15. • . 

an, XI. 
ana, 12.' 
ang, 13. 
angh, 8. 
ank, 4. 
ap, 14. 

ar, 16-19. 
arg, 22. 
ark, 30, 31. 
ars, 33. 

as, 37, 38. 
aw, 35, 36. 

bha, bha-, 223-339. 
bhi-, 240, 241. 
bhl-, 249-251. 
bhr>, 247, 248. 
bhu, bhu-, 243-346. 
buk, 223. 
da, da-, 143- 1. *56. 
dha, dha-, 162-167. 
dhigh, 168. 
dhran. 172. 
dhu, dhu-, 169-171. 
dhw-,173, 174. 


di, di-, 157, 158. 
dra, dra*, 161. 
du. 1 S9, 160. 
ga, ga-, 86-100. 
gha,.gha-, 106-118. 
ghais, 132. 
ghi. ghi-, 119, 1 3Q. 
ghri, 116. 
ghu, 121. 
gi, giw, loi, 102. 
gna, 88. 

|ju. gus, 103-105. 

1, i-. 29- 36. 
ka, ka-, 39-68. 
ki. ki-, 69 73. 
knad, 79. 
kr-, 80-82. 
ku, ku-, 74-78. 
kw-, 83-85. 
la-, 316-334- 
lip. 

lu, lu-, 326-339. 
ma ma-, 252-269, 
mi, mi-, 270-374. 
mu, mu-, 275-379, 
na, na-, 175-183. 
nik, 184. 
nu, 185. 

pa, pa-, 186-302. 


pau, 314. 
pi, pi-, 303-207. 

pi-, 220, 321. 

pr-, 215-219. 
pu, pu-, 308-313. 
ra, ra-, 388-304. 
ri, ri., 305-309* 
ru, ru-, 3 1 0-3 1 5. 
sa. sa-, 375-388. 
sik, siw, 389, 390. 
sk-. 395-4^7- 
sm-, 446-450. 
sn-. 433-435* 

sp-. 436-445* 

sm, 451. 

St-, 418-431. 
su, SU-, 39I".=?94* 
sw-, 453-461. 
ta, ta-, 133-139. 
tith, 140. 

tu, twak, 141, 142. 
«d, 339* 

«g. 336, 337- 

ul, 37. 

us, 38, 364. 
wa, wa-. 3.10-365. 
wi, wi-, 366-374. 
ya, ya-, 280-284. 
yu, yug. 285-387, 


IV. DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS. 


The following is an attempt to distribute the words in the English 
language so as to shew the sources to which they originally belonged. 
The words selected for the purpose are chiefly those given in large 
type in the dictionary, to the exclusion of mere derivatives of secon- 
dary importance. The English list appears short in ptoportion, 
chiefly because it contains a large number of these secondary words, 
such as helpful^ happinens^ hearty^ and the like. 

I have no doubt that, in some cases, the sources have been wrongly 
assigned, through ignorance. Some indulgence is requested, on 
account of the difficulty of making the attempt on a scale so com- 
prehensive. The account of some words has been altered, by way of 
correction. The chief are: abyss, academy, accent, accept, accident, 
ace, advocate, aery, affray, agnail, agog, alabaster, albatross, alembic, 
allodial, ambuscade, ambush, anagram, anatomy, apocalypse, apo- 
cope, arabesque, archetype, askance, asperity, assay, assort, awe, 
baffle, bagatelle, balloon, ballot, balm, barouche, basil, bauble (2), 
beadle, beefeater, beryl, bestead, billion, blame, blaspheme, bouquet, 
bourn (i), bowline, braze (3), broil (i), broil (2), buffoon, bunion, 
burly, butler, cape (2), caricature, cassia, catamaran, chap (2), 
chervil, chicory, chintz, choir, chyme, cinchona, clog, closet, clove (i), 
cock(i), cockatrice, comb(2), compose, condense, contrive, coUon(i), 
counterpane (2), crochet, czar, dauphin, delta, depose, diaper, diatribe, 
dignify, dismay, dispose, dolphin, dome, drag, draggle, dragoon, 
dribble, drip, engross, entail, excuse, exhilarate, expose, fardel, felon, 
feud (a), feudal, fief, flatter, flout, fray (a), furnace, furbish, furl, 
gallias, garment, gloze, grail (a), grapple, grimalkin, groats, hale 
(a), haul, hobby (i), homicide, hubbub, hypotenuse, impose, ink, 
iota, irreconcilable, jade (a), laity, martingale, milch, mite (1), 
morris, orgies, overhaul, parricide (i), pate, penal, petroleum, petrify, 
piazza, plantain, poll, popinjay, prehistoric, punt (3), raccoon, 
singe, See. 

SNOLISH. With the exception of some words of imitative 
origin, most of the following words can be found in Anglo-Saxon or 
in Middle i^lish of the earliest period. 


a, aback, abaft, abed, abide (1), abide (3), ablaze, aboard, abode, 
about, above, abreast, abroad, accursed, ache, acknowledge, acorn, 
acre, adder, addled, ado, adown, adrift, adze, afar, affotcl, affright, 
afloat, afoot, afore, afresh, aft, after, aftermost, afterward, afterwards, 
again, against, agape, aghast, a^ail?, ago, agone, aground, ahead, ail, 
ait, ajar, akin, alack?, alder, alderman, ale, alight (i), alight (3), alike, 
alive, all, allay, almighty, almost, alone, along, aloud, already, also, 
although, altogether, alway, always, am, amain, amid, amidst, 
among, amongst, an (a), and, anent, anew, angle (3), ankle, an- 
neal (i), anon, another, answer, ant, anvil, any, ape, apple, arbour, 
arch (2), are, aright, arise, arm (i), arrant?, arrow, arrow-root, arse, 
art(i), as (i), ash, ashamed, ashes, ashore, aside, ask, asleep, aspen, 
asp, ass, astern, astir, astonished {modi^ed by French), astound {modi^ 
fied by French), astride, asunder, at, athirst, atone, auger, aught, 
awake, awaken, aware, away, awl, awork, awry, axe (ax), axle, 
ay I, ay (aye). 

baa, babble, back, bag, bairn, bake, bale (3), balk (i), balk (3), 
ban, banns, bond (1) (bond), bandog, bane, bank (1), banns, bantling, 
bare, bark (3), barley, barm(i), barm (3), bam, barrow (3), barton, 
bass (3) (barse, brasse), bast, batch, bath, bathe, be- {prefix), 
be, beacon, bead, beam (i), beam (3), bean, bear (1), bear (a), 
beard, beat, beaver (1), beck (i), beckon, become, bed, bedew, be- 
dight, bedim, bedizen ?, bedridden, bedstead, bee, beech, beer, 
b^e (x), beetle («), beetle (3\ befall, before, beforehand, beg, 
beget, begin, begone, behalf, behave, Ijchaviour {with F. evMx), 
behead, behest, behind, behold, behoof, behove, belch, belie, befieve, 
bell, bellow, bellows, belly, belong, beloved, below, belt, bemoan, 
bench, bend, beneath, benighted, licnt-grass, benumb, bequeath, be- 
quest, bereave, berry, berth, beseech, beseem, beset, beshrew, 
^side, besides, besom, bespeak, bestow, bestrew, bestride, bethink, 
betide, betimes, betoken, betroth, better, best, betwe^, betwixt, 
beware, bewilder, bewitch, bewray, beyond, bid(i), bid (a), bide, 
bier, biestings (l^estings), bill (1), bin, bind, birch, bird, birth, 
bisson, bit (i), bit (a), bitch, bite, bitter, black, bladder, blade, 
blain, blanch (2), blare, blast, blatant, blaze (i), blaze (a), blazon (1), 
bleach, bleak (1), bleak (a), bleat, bleb, bleed, Mench, blend, 
bless, blight, blind, blindfold, blink, bliss, blister, blithe, blood, 
blossom, blotch, blow (x), blow (a), blow (3), blubber, bluit, blush, 
boar, board, ^at, bode, bodice, body, boil (a), bold, bolster, bolt, 
bond, bone, bonfire, book, boom (1), boot (a), bore (i), boie (a), 
borough, borrow, bosom, bottom, bough, bounden, bourn bum (a). 
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bow(i), bow (a), bow (3), bower, bowl (2), bow-window, bracken, grwn, peet (i), greet (a), gride, grim, grin, grind, gripe, grisly, 
braid, brain, brake (a)?, bramble, brand, bran new, brass, braze (a), grist, gristle, grit, groan, groats, groom, grope, ground, groundling, 
breach, bread, breadth, break, breast, breath, breech, breeches groundsel, groundsill, grout, grove, grow, grub, grunt, guest, guild 
(breeks), breed, breese, brew briar ^brier), bridal, bride, bridegroom, (gild), guilt, gum (i), gut. 

bridge, bridle, bright, brim, brimstone, brine, bring, bristle, brittle, ha, hack (i), ha,ddock?, haft, hag, haggard (a\ haggle (1), hag- 
broad, broker, brood, brook (i), brook (a), broom, broth, brothel, gle (2), hail (1), hair, half, halibut, hall, halloo (halloa), hallow, halt, 
brother, brow, brown, brown-bread, buck (i), bucket (or C.), buck- halter, halve, halyard (halliard), ham, hammer, hamper (i), hand, 
wheat, bud?, bull (i), bum, bundle, bunting (I )?, bunting (a)?, bur- handcuff, handicap, handicraft, handiwork (handy work), handle, 
den (I) (burthen), burgher, burial, bum, burr (bur), burrow, burst, handsel? (hansel), handsome, handy (i), handy (2), hang, hanker, 
bury(i), bury (a), busy, but (1), butterfly, buxom, buy, buzz, by. hansom, hard, hare, harebell, hark, harm, harp, harrier (i), har- 
cackle, calf, call, callow, calve, can (i), can (2), care, carp (1)?, rier (2), harrow (harry), hart, harvest, hasp, hat, hatch (i), hatch (a), 
carve, cat, caterwaul, catkin, caw, chafer (cock-chafer), chaff, hatches, hate, hatred, haulm (halm, haum), have, haven, havoc?, 
chaffinch, chap (i) (chop), char (i\ char (2), charlock, chary, haw, hawk (i), hay, hazel, he, head, headlong, heal, health, heap, 
chat, chatter, cheek, chew (chaw), chicken, chide, chilblain, hear, hearken, hearsay, heart, hearth, heart’s-ease, hearty, heat, 
child, chill, chin, chincough, chink (i), chink (2), chip, chirp, heath, heathen, heather, heave, heaven, heavy, hedge, heed, 
chit, choke, choose, chop (i), chough, chuck (a), chuckle, chyrl, heel (i), heel (a), heft, heifer, heigh-ho, height, hell, helm (i), 
cinder, clack, clam, clank, clash, clasp, clatter, claw, clay, clean, helm (a), helmet, help, helve, hem (i), hem (2), hemlock, hen, 
cleave (1), cleave (a), clew (clue), click, cliff, climb, clinch hence, henchman, her, herd (i), herd (a), here, heriot, herring, best, 
(clench), cling, clink, clod, clot, cloth, clothe, cloud, dough, hew, hey, heyday (2), hiccough (hiccup, hicket), hide (i), hide (2), 
clove (a), clover, elude, clump?, cluster, clutch, clutter (i), clutter hide (3), hide (4), hie, biggie, high, highland, hight, hilding, hill, 
(2), coal, cobweb, cock (1), cod (i), cod (a), coddle, codling (i)?, hilt, hind (i), hind (2), hind (3), hinder, hindmost, hint, hip (i), 
codling (2), cold, collier, collop?, colt, comb, come, comely, con(i), hip (a) (hep), hire, his, hiss, hist (or Scand.), hitch, hithe (hythe), 
cony (coney)?, coo, cool, con (i), cot (cote), cove, cow(i), cowl (i), hither, hive, ho (hoa), hoar, hoard, hoarhound (horehound), hoarse, 
cowslip, crab (i), crabbed, crack, craft, crake (corn-crake), cram, hob (i) (or hub), hobble, hobnob (habnab), hockey, hold (i), hole, 
cramp, cranberry, crane, crank (i), crank (a), crank (3), crave, craven, holibut, holiday, holiness, hollow, holly, holm, holm-oak, holt, 
creak, creek, creep, cress, crib, crick, cricket ( 2), crimp, cringe, holy, home, homestead, hone, honey, honeycomb, honeysuckle, 
crinkle, cripple, croak, crook?, crop, crouch, croup (i), crow, hood, -hood (-head), hoof, hook, hoop (1), hop (i), hope (1), horn, 
crowd (i), crumb, crumple, crunch, crutch, cud, cuddle, cuff (2)?, hornet, horse, hose, hot, hough (hock), hound, house, housel, hovel, 
culver (1)?, cunning (2), curse?, cushat, cuttle, cuttle-fish. hover, how (i), hub, huckle-bone, huddle, hue (i), huff, hull (i), 

dab (1), dabble, daisy, dale, dally?, dam (i), damp, dandle, hull (2), hum (i), hum (2), humble-bee, humbug, humdrum, hum- 
dare (1), dark, darkling, darksome, darling, daughter, daw, dawn, mock (hommock), hump, hunch, hundred, hunger, hunt, hurdle, 
day, dead, deaf, deal (i), deal (2), dear, dearth, death, deed, deem, hurdy-gurdy, huftt, hush, husk, husky, hussy, 
deep, deer, delve, den, dent, depth, dew, didapper, dig, dike, dill, ^ I, ice, icicle, idle, if, im- (i), imbed, imbilter, imbody, imbosom, 
dim, dimple, din, ding, dingle, dingy, dint, dip, distaff, ditch, dive, imbower, imbrown, impound, in, in- (i), inasmuch, inborn, in- 
dizen, dizzy, do (i) (did, done), do (a), dodge?, doe, doff, dog?, dole, breathed, inbred, income, indeed, indwelling, infold, ingathering, 
dolt, don(i), donkey, doom, doomsday book, door, dotage (withF, ingot, inland, inlay, inlet, inly, inmate, inn, inning, inroad, inside, 
suffix)f dotard {with F. sujffix), dote, dough, doughty, dout, dove, insight, insnare, insomuch, instead, instep, inthral, into, intwine, 
dovetail, dowse (3), draff, draft, drain, drake, draught (draft), draw, inward, inweave, inwrap, inwreathe, inwrought, iron, ironmonger, 
drawl, dray, dread, dream (i), dream (a), dreary, drear, drench, is, island, it, itch, iv^, iwis. 
drift, drill (2), drink, drive, drivel (Celtic?), drizzle, drone (i), jar (i), jaw, jerk, jingle, jole, jolt, jowl (jolt), 
drone (a), drop, dross, drought, drove, drown, drowse, (drowze), keel (i) ?, keel (2), keen, kernel, kersey, key, kin, kind (i), kind (a), 
drub, drum?, drunkard {with F. sujffix), drunken, dnmk, dry, dub, kindle (2), kindred, kine, king, kingdom, kirtle (or Scand.) kiss, 
duck (i), duck (a), dull, dumb, dump?, dumpling?, dung, dup, dusk, kit (3), kite, kith, kitten {with F. svMoe), knave {perha^:s C.), 
dust, dwale, dwarf, dwell, dwindle, dye. knead, knee, knell (knoll), knife, knight, knit, knoll (2), knot, know, 

each, eagre, car (i), ear (a), ear (3), earl, early, earn, earnest (1), knowledge {with Scand. suffix), kythe. 

.earth, earwig, east, easter, eat, eaves, ebb, edge, eel, egg(i), eh, ladder, lade (i), lade (2), ladle, lady, lair, lamb, lame, Lammas, 
eight, either, eke (i), eke (2), elbow, eld, elder (i), elder (2), eldest, land, lane, lank, lap (i), lap (2), lap (3), lapwing, larboard?, 
eleven, elf, ell, elm, else, ember-days, embers, emmet, empty, end, lark (1), lark (2), last (1), last (2), last ^3), last (4), latch, late, 
enough, ere, errand, erst, eve (even), even, evening, ever, every, lath, lathe (a), lather, latter, laugh, lavish, law, lawyer, lay(i), 
everywhere, evil, ewe, eye. layer, lea (ley, lay), lead (1), lead (2), leaf, lean (i), lean (2), leap, 

fadge, fag?, fag-end?, fain, fair(i), fall, fallow, fang, far, fare, learn, lease (2), leasing, leather, leave (i), leave (2), leech (1), 
farrow, farther, farthest, farthing, fast (i), fast (2), fasten, fastness, leech (a), leek, leer, left, leman (lemman), lend, length, lent, less, 
fat (i), fat (2), father, fathom, fear, feather, fee, feed, feel, fell (i), least, -less, lest, let (i), let (2), lewd, ley, lib, lich-gate, lick, lid, 
fell (a), fell (3), felly, felloe, felt, fen, fern, ferry, fester, fetch, lie (i), lie (a), lief, life, lifelong, lift (2), light (1), light (2), light (3), 
fetter, feud (i), few, fey, fickle, field, fieldfare, fiend, fight, file (2), lighten (1), lighten (a), lighten (3), lightning, lights, like (i), like (2)> 
fill, fillip, film, filth, fin, finch, find, finger, fir, fire, first, fish, fist, limb(i), limber (i), lime (1), lime (2), limp (1), limp (2), linch-(pin), 
fit (2), five, flabby {perhaps Scand.), flag (i), flap (2), flax, flay, flea, lind, linden, ling (i), linger, link (i), lip, lisp, list (i), list (4), 
fleece, fleet ( I ), fleet (2), fleet (3), fleet (4), flesh, flicker, flight, list (5), listen, listless, lithe, little, live (i), live (a), livelihood, 
flint, flirt, flitch, float, flock (i), flood, floor, flow, fluke (i), flutter, livelong, lively, liver, lo, load, loaf, loam, loan, loath, lock (i), 
fly, foal, foam, fodder, foe, fold, folk, follow, food, foot, for (i), lock (2), lode, lodestar (loadstar), lodcstone (loadstone), lone, 
for- (a), forbear, forbid, ford, fore, fore-arm (1), fore-bode, fore- long (i), long (a), look, loom (1), loose, sb,, loose, yb., loosen, lord, 
father, fore-finger, fore-foot, forego (a), foreground, forehand, fore- lore, lorn, lose, loss, lot, lottery {with F. suffix), loud, louse, lout, 
head, foreknow, foreland, forelock, foreman, foremost, forerun, fore- love, low (a), low (3), lower (1% lower (a)?, luff, lukewarm, lung, 
see, foreship, foreshorten, foreshow (foreshew), foresight, forestall, luscious {with F. suffix), lust, -ly, lye, lynch. 

foretell, forethought, foretoken, foretooth, foretop, forewarn, forget, mad, madder, maid, maiden, main (i), make, malt, mamma, man> 
forgive, forgo (forego), forlorn, former, forsake, forsooth, forswear, manifold, mankind, many, maple, mar, march (i), mare, mark (i), 
forth, fortnight, forty, forward, foster (i), foul, foundling, four, fowl, mark (a), marrow, marsh, mash (or Scand.), mast (i), mast (a), 
fox, fractious, frame, freak (1), freak (a), free, freeze, fresh, fret (i), match (i), mate (x), maw, may (i), me, mead (i), mead (2), meadow, 
.fret (a), Friday, friend, fright, frog (i), frog (2) ?, from, frore, frost, meal (i), meal(2), mean (i), mean (a), meat, meed, meet (i)^ meet (a), 
froward, fulfil, full (i), fulsome, furlong, furrow, further, furze, fuss, mellow, melt, mere (i), mermaid, mesh, mess (2) (or Scand.), mete, 
futtocks, fuzz-ball. methinks, mew (i), mew (2), mickle, mid, middle, midge, midriff, 

. gainsay, gall(i), gallow, gallows, gamble, game, gammon (2), midst, midwife, might (i), might (a), xnildt miWew, milk, mlU^sop, 
grander, gannet, gape, gar (1), garfish, garlic, gate, gather, gawk, milt(i), mince?, mind, mine(i), mingle, minpow, 
gear, get, gew-gaw, ghastly, ghost, gibberish, giddy, gift, giggle, Scand.), misbecome, misbehave, tpisbeUeve, misdeed, misdeem, 
gild, gin (I), gird (i), gird (a), girdle, give, glad, glare, glass, glaze, misdo, misgive, mislay, mislead, mislike, misname, miss (i), 
gleam, glean {modified by French), glede (i), glede (a), glee, glib (3), missel-thrush (mistle-thrush), misshape, mist, mistime, mistletoe^ 
glide, glisten, glister, gloom, glove, glow, gnarl, gnarled, gnat, misunderstand, mite (i), mix, mizzle, moan, mole (i), .mole (a), 

f naw, go, goad, goat, god, goddess {with F. suffix), godfather, god - 1 molten, Monday, monger, mongrel, month, mood (i), moon, moor(i), 
ead, godwit, gold, good, good-bye, goodman, goose, gorbellied, moot, more, Mormonite (a pure invention), morn, morning, morrow, 
gorcrow, gore (1), gore (a), gorse, goshawk, gosling, gospel, gossa- moss, most, mote, moth, mother (i), mother (a), mother (3)?, 
mer, gossip, grasp, grass, grave (i), gray, graze (2), great, gieedy, | mould (1), mound, mourn, mouse, mouth, mow (i), mow(2), muff (a)^ 
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mugwort, mulled, mullein, mum, mumble, munch, murder (murther), 
• murky (mirky), must (i), mutter, my. 

nail, naked, name, nap(i), narrow, naught (nought), nave(i), 
navel, neap, near, neat (i), neb, neck, need, needle, neese (neeze), 
negus, neigh, neighbour, neither, nesh, ness, nest, net(i), nether, 
nettle, never, new, newfangled, news, newt, next, nib, nibble, nick (a), 
nickname, nigh, night, nightingale, nightmare, nightshade, nimble, 
nine, nip, nipple, nit, no (t), no (a), nobody, nod, noddle, nonce, none, 
nor, north, nose, nostril, not (i), not (a), nothing, notwithstanding, now, 
noway, noways, nowhere, nowise, nozzle, nugget, numb, nut, nuzzle. 

0(i), oh, 0(a), oak, oakum, oar, oast*house, oath, oats, of, off, 
offal, offing, offscouring, offset, offshoot, offspring, oft, often, old, on, 
once, one (i), one (a), only, onset, onslaught, onward, onwards, ooze, 
ope, open, or(i), or (2), orchard, ordeal, ore, other, otter, ought (i), 
ought (2), our, ousel, out, outbid, outbreak, outburst, outcome, 
outdo, outdoor, outgo, outgrow, outhouse, outlandish, outlast, out- 
lay, outlet, outlive, outlook, outlying, outreach, outride, outright, 
outroad, outrun, outset, outshine, outside, outstretch, outstrip, out- 
ward, outweigh, outwent, outwit, outworks, oven, over, overalls, over- 
bear, overboard, overburden, overcloud, overcome, overdo, overdraw, 
overdrive, overflow, overgrow, overhang, overhead, overhear, over- 
lade, overland, overlap, overlay, overleap, overlie, overlive, overload, 
overlook, overmatch, overmuch, overreach, override, overrun, oversee, 
overset, overshadow, overshoot, oversight, overspread, overstep, 
overstock, overthrow, overtop, overweening, overweigh, overwhelm, 
overwise, overwork, overworn, overwrought, owe, owl, own(i), 
own (2), own (3), ox, oxlip. 

paddle (1), paddle (2), paddock (2), padlock?, pant?, pap(i), 
park, pat (i), pal (3), path, patter, paxwax, peat, pebble, peevish, 
periwinkle (a) ?, pewet (pewit, peewit), pickle ?, picnic ?, pig ?, 
pindar (pinner), pinfold, pipe, pipkin, pish, pitapat, pith, plat(i), 
play {perhaps L.), plight (i), plot (a), pluck, plump (or O. I.ow Cl.), 
pock Q!>«rAa/>s C.), pond, pop, pose (3)?, pound (2), pound (3), pox 
{perhaps C.), prance, prank (1), prank (2), prick, pride, proud, pshaw, 
puff, puffin, piikc(i)?, pull, pun, purl (4), purr, puss. 

quack (i), quack (2), quagmire, quail (i), quake, quaker, qualm, 
quaver, quean, queen, quell, quench, quern, quick, quicken, quid, 
quiver ( I), quoth. 

race (i), rack (1)?, rack (4), rack (7), rack (8), rafter, rag, rail (4), 
rain, rake(i), ram, ramble, ramsons, rank (2), rankle, rapt {confused 
with L.), rat, ratch, rath, rather, rattle, raught, raven (i), raw, 
reach (i), reach (2), read, ready, reap, rear (i), rear (3), rearmouse, 
reave, reck, reckon, red, reechy, reed, reck, reel(i), reeve (2), rend, 
rennet (1), rent(i), reremouse, rest(i), retch or reach, rib, rich, rick, 
rickets, rid, riddle (1), riddle (2), ride, ridge, rig (2)?, rig (3), right, 
rim, rime(i), rime (2), rind, ring(i), ring (2), rink, rii^e, ripple (2), 
rise, rivel, roach, road, roam, roar, rod, roe (i), rood, roof, rook (i), 
room, roost, root (2) (or rout), rope, rot, rough, roun (or rown or 
round), row(i), row (2), rudder, ruddock, ruddy, rue(i), ruff(i), 
ruff (2)?, ruff (3)?, ruffle (i), rumble, rumple, run, rune, rung, rush 
(3) ?, rust, rye. 

sad, saddle, sail, sake, sallow (i) or sally, sallow (2), salt, salve, 
same, sand, sandwich, sap(i), SatuRlay, saw(i), saw (2), say(i), 
scab, scale (I ), scale (3), scarf (1), scathe, scatter, schooner (or 
scooner), score, scot-free, scoundrel, scrabble, scramble, scrawl, 
screw (a), scrub, scull (3), scullery, scurf, scurvy, scythe, sea, seal (2), 
seam(i), sear (or sere), sedge, see(i), seed, seem, seer, seesaw, 
seethe, seldom, self, sell (1), send, sennight, set, settle (i), settle (2), 
seven, sew(i), sewer (a), shabby, shackle, shad, shade, shadow, 
shaft, shag, shake, shall, sham, shame, shamefaced, shank, shape, 
share (1), share (2), sharp, shatter, shave, shaw, she, sheaf, shear, 
sheath, shed(i), shed (3), sheen, sheep, sheet, sheldrake, shelf, shell, 
shelter, shepherd sherd (shard), sheriff, shide, shield, shift, shilling, 
shimmer, shin, shine, ship, shire, .shock (3), shoddy, shoe, shoot, 
shop, shore(i), short, shot, shoulder, shove, shovel, show (shew), 
shower, shred, shrew (i), shrewd, shrimp, shrink, shroud, shrub (i), 
shun, shut, shuttle, shuttlecock, sib, sick, side, sieve (i), sift, sigh, 
sight, sill, silly, silver, simmer, sin, since, sinew, sing, singe, sink, 
sip, sippet, sit, sith, six, skink, slack, slake, slap?, slay (i), slay (2) 
(sley), sledge-hammer, sleep, sleeve, slide, slime, sling, slink, slip, 
slit, sliver, sloe, slop (i), slope, sloth, slow, slow-worm, slumber, 
smack (i), smack (a)?, small, smart, smear, smell, smelt (2), smirch, 
smirk, smite, smith, smock, smoke, smooth, smother, smoulder, 
snail, snake, snare, snarl?, snatch, sneak, sneeze, snite(3), snood, 
snore, snow, so, soak, soap?, sob, soc, socage, sod, soft, soke, some, 
-some, son, song, soon, soot, sooth, soothe, soothsay, sop, sore, 
sorrow, sorry, soul, sound (i), sound (a), sour, south, sow(i), sow 
( 2 \ spade, span, spangle, spank, spar(i), spar (a), spare, spark (1), 
sparrow, spat, spatter, speak, spear, speck, speech, speed, speir, 
spell (I), spell (a), spell (3), spell (4), spelter, spew, spider, spill (1), 
spill (a), spin, spindle, spinster, spire, spit(i), spit (2), spittle (i). 
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'spoke, spokesman, spoon, spot, spray (i), spread, sprig, spring, 
sprinkle, sprit, spur, spurn, spurt (i) (spirt), squeeze, staff, stair, 
staithe, stake, stale (a), stale (3), stalk (i), stalk (a), stall, stal- 
wart, stammer, stamp, stand, staple (i), star, starboard, starch, 
stare (1), stare (a), stark, stark-naked, starling, start, starve, slave, 
stay (a), stead, steadfast (stedfast), steady, steal, steam, steed, steel, 
steelyaid, steep (1), steeple, steer (i), steer (a), stem (i), stem (a), 
stem (3), stench, step, stepchild, sterling, stem (0, steward, stick (i), 
stick (2), stickleback, stickler, stiff, stile (i), still (i), sting, stingy, 
stink, stint, stir, stirrup, stitch, stock, stocking, stone, stool, stoop 
(1), stork, storm, stoup (stoop), stow, straddle, straggle, straight, 
strand ( I ), straw, stream, strength, stretch, strew (straw), stride, strike, 
string, strip, stripling, stroke (1), stroke (2), strong, stub, stubborn, 
stud(i), stud (a), stun, stunted, sty(i), sty (2), such, suck, suds,- 
sulky, sully, sultry (sweltry), summer (1), sun, sunder, sup, surf, 
swaddle, swallow (i), swallow (a), swan, swap, sward, swarm, swart, 
swarthy, swath, swathe, sweal, swear, sweat, sweep, sweet, sweetheart, 
swell, swelter, swerve, swift, swill, swim(i), swim (a), swine, swing, 
swinge, swingle, swingle-tree, swink, swivel, swoon, swoop, sword. 

tail(i), tale, tall?, tame, tang (a), tar, tare(i), tarry, tart (1), 
tattle, taw (tew), tawdry, teach, teal, team, tear(i), tear (a), tease, 
teasel, teat, teem(i), teem(2>, teen, tell, ten, tetter. 

than, thane, thank, that, thatch, thaw, the(i), the (2), thee (a), 
theft, then, thence, there (i), there- (2), thews, thick, thief, thigh, 
thill, thimble, thin, thine, thing, think, third, thirl, thirst, thirteen, 
thirty, thi.s, thistle, thither, thole (1) (thowl), thole (2), thong, 
thorn, thorough, thorp (thorpe), those, thou, though, thought, thou- 
sand, thrash (thresh), thread, threat, three, threshold, thrice, thrid, 
thrill (thirl), throat, throb, throe, throng, thropple (thrapple), throstle, 
throttle, through, throw, thrush (i), thud, thumb, thump, thunder, 
Thursday, thus, thwack, thwyte, thy. 

tick(i), tick (3), tick (4), tickle, tide, tidy, tie, till(i), till (3 h 
tiller, tiltfi), tilt (^2), tilth, timber, time, tin, tind, tinder, tine, tingle, 
tinker, tinkle, tiny, tip(i)?, tire(0, tire (4), tithe, titter, tittle-tattle, 
to, lo-(i), to- (2), toad, today, toddle, toe, together, token, toll(i), 
toll (a), tomorrow, tongs, tongue, tonight, too, tool, toot(i), tooth, 
top(i), top (2), topple, topsyturvy, totter, tough, touse, tout, tow(i), 
tow (2), toward, towards, town, trade, tramp, trample, trapfi), 
tray, tread, tree, trend, trickle, trim, trip, troth, trough, trow, truce, 
true, trundle, Tuesday, tumble, turf, tush, tusk, tussle, tut, twaddle, 
twang, tweak, twelve, twenty, twibill (twybill), twice, twig(i), 
twilight, twin, twine, twinge, twinkle, twirl, twist, twit, twitch, 
twitter, two, twain. 

udder, un-(i), un- (a), imanelcd, uncomeatable (with Y.suffiis), 
uncouth, under, under-, undern, understand, uneath, unkempt, unless, 
up, up-, upbraid, upholsterer, upon, upside-down, upstart, us, ut- 
most, utter (1), utter (a). 

vane, vat, vinewed, vixen. 

wabble (wobble), waddle, wade, waft, wain, waist, wake (1), 
waken, wale (weal), walk, wallet, wallow, walnut, wan, wander, 
wane, wanion, wanton, war, ward, -ward, ware(i), ware (a), war- 
lock, warm, warn, warp, wart, wary (ware), was, wast, were, wert, 
wash, wasp, wassail, watch, water, wattle, wave (1), waver, wax (i), 
wax (2), way, wayward, we, weal, weald, wealth, wean, weapon, 
wear (i), weary, weasand (wesand), weasel, weather, weather-beaten, 
weather-bitten?, weave, web, wed, wedge, wedlock, Wednesday, 
weed(i), weed (a), week, ween, weep, weevil, weft, weigh, weir 
(wear), weird, welcome (or Scand.), weld (a), welfare, welkin, well 
(i), well (2), wellaway, Welsh, welter, wen, wench, wend, werwolf, 
west, wet, wether, wey. 

whale, whap, wharf (i), wharf (a), wheal (i), wheat, wheel, 
wheeze, whelk (i), whelk (3), whelp, when, whence, where, whet, 
whethei, whey, which, whiff, whiffle, whig?, while, whimper, whine, 
whip, whipple-tree, whisper, whist, whistle, whit, white, whither, 
Whitsunday, whittle (l), whittle (2), whittle (3), whiz, who, whole, 
whorl, why. 

wick (1), wicked, wicker (or Scand.), wide, widow, wield, wife, 
wight (1), wild, wilderness, wile, wilful, will(i), will (a), willow, 
wimple, win, winberry (wimberry), winch, wind(i), wind (a), wink, 
winkle, winnow, winsome, winter, wipe, wire, wise (i), wise (a), 
wish, wisp, wistful, wit(i), wit (2), witch, witch elm (wych-elm), 
with, withdraw, wither, withers, withhold, withsay, withstand, withy 
(withe), witness, wittol, wizen, wo (woe), woad, wold, wolf, woman, 
womb, wombat, won, wonder, wondrous, wont, woo, wood (i), 
wood (2), woodruff, wood wale, woof, wool, woolward, word, work, 
world, worm, wormwood, worry, worse, worship, worsted, wort (i), 
wort (a), worth (i), worth (2), wound, wrack, wrangle, wrap, wrath, 
wreidt, wreath, wreck, wren, wrench, wrest, wrestle, wretch, wriggle, 
Wright, wring, wrinkle (i), wrinkle (2), wrist, write, writhe, wrong, 
wroth, wry. 

y-, yard (i), yard (2), yare, yam, yarrow, yawn, ye, yea, yean 
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(ean), year, yearn (i), yearn (2), yeast, yede, yell, yellow, yellow- 
hammer (yellow-ammer), yelp, yeoman, yes, yesterday, yet, yew, yex, 
yield, yoke, yolk (yelk), yon, yore, young, your, youth, yule, ywis. 

Place-names : canter, carronade, dunce, galloway. Perhonal name : 
kit-cat. 

To the above must be added two words that seem to have been 
originally English, and to have been re*borrowed. 

French from English : pewter. 

Spanhhfrom Ens:lhk : filibuster. 

OLD IjOW GERMAN. The following words I call ‘Old 
Low German * for want of a better name. Many of them may be 
truly English, but are not to be found in Anglo-Saxon. Some may 
be Friesic. Others may yet be found in Anglo-Saxon. Others were 
probably borrowed from the Netherlands at an early period, but it 
IS difficult to assign the date. The list will require future revision, 
when the history of some at least may be more definitely settled. 

botch (i), bounce, boy, brake(i), brake(a), bulk(2), bully, bumble- 
bee, cough, curl, dog, doxy, duck (3), flatter, flounder (1), fob, girl, 
groat, hawk (2), hawker, kails, kit(i), knurr (knur), lack(i), lack 
(2), lash (2), loll, loon (1) (lown), luck, mazer, mud, muddle, nag(i), 
nick (1), notch (nock), ort(orts), pamper, patch(i), patch(2), peer(a), 
plash (i), plump?, pry, queer, rabbit?, rabble, rail(i), scalp, scoff, 
scold, shocK (2), shudder, skew, slabber, slender, slight, slot (1), snot, 
spool, sprout, tallow, toot (2), tub, tuck (i), tug, un* (3), unto. 

Frenchf from Old-LoW'German: antler, border, brick, broider, 
choice, chuck (I ), cratch, dace, dandy?, dart, fur, garment, garnish, 
garrison, goal, gruel, guile, hamlet, heinous, hobby (1), hobby (2), 
jangle, lampoon, marish, massacre, muffle, mute(2), poach (1)?, poach 
(2)?, pocket (or C.), pulley (or F.from L.), stout, supper, wafer. 

Eoiw Latin from Old Low German : badge. 

French from Low Laiin^ from Old Low German : filter. 

LOW-GERMAN. To the above may be added the following 
words, which do not seem to have been in very early use : — 

Fluke (2), huckaback, touch-wood, twill. 

French from Low German : fudge, staple (2), tampion. 

Low Latin from Low German : scorbutic. 

French from Low Latin, from Low German : quail (2). 

DUTCH, ahoy, aloof, anker, avast, bale (3), ballast, belay, 
beleaguer, bluff, blunderbuss, boom (2), boor, bouse (boose), 
brabMe, brack, brackish, brandy, bruin, bum-boat, bumpkin, burgo- 
master, bushfa), buskin, caboose, cant (2), clamp, clinker, cope (2), 
dapper, delf, doily?, doit, doll ?, dot, drill (i), duck (4), diiffel, easel, 
elope, fop, frolic, fumble, gallipot, gas, glib(i), golf, groove, growl, 

C ff, guelder-rose, gulp, hackle (i), hatchel, hackle (2), heckle, 
^day(i), hoarding, hold (2), holland, holster, hop (2), hope (2), 
hoUentot, hoy(i), hoy (2), hustle, isinglass, jeer, jerkin, kilderkin, 
kink, kipper, knapsack, land-grave, landscape, lash (i), leaguer, 
ledger, lighter, link (2), linstock (lintstock), litmus, loiter, manikin 
(manakin), margrave, marline, measles, minikin, minx?, mob (2), 
moor (2), mop (a), mojie, morass, mump, mumps, ogle, orlop, pad (2), 
pickle (or E. ?), pink (4), quacksalver, rant, reef (1), reef (2), reeve (1), 
rover, ruffle, selvage (selvedge), sheer (2), skate (2) (scate), skipper, 
slim, sloop, sloven, smack (3), snaffle, snap, snip, snuff (i), spelicans, 
splice, spoor, sprat, stipple, stiver, stoker, stove, strand (2) 1, stripe, 
sutler, swab, switch, tang(i), tattoo (i), toy, trick (i), trick (2), 
trick (3), trigger, uproar, wagon (waggon), wainscot, yacht, yawl (i). 

Old Dutch', crants, deck, dell, flrkin, foist, hogshead, hoiden 
(hoyden), hoist, huckster, lollard, lop, mile (2), ravel. 

Named from towns in Flanders or Belgium ; cambric, spa. 

French from Dutch (or Old Dutch) : arquebus, clique, cracknel, 
cresset, cruet, dredge (i), drug, drugget, fitchet, trie2e(i), friz 
(frizz), hackbut, hackney, hack, hoarding, hotch-pot (hodge-podge), 
mow (3), mummer, paletot, pilot?, placaid, staid, stay (i). 

French from Old Flemish : gallop. 

French from Spanish, from Dutch] ; trinket (2), or trinquet. 

Low Latin from French, from Old Dutch : crucible. 
SCANDINTAVTANT. aloft, already, an ( » (/), anger, aroint 
thee, as (2), askew, awe, awn, aye. 

baffle, bait, balderdash, bang(i), bark (2), bask, baste (i), bat (2), 
batten (1), bawl, beach, beck (2), bestead, big, bight, bilge, 
billow, bing, bitts, blab, blear one's eye, blear-eyed, bloat, bloater, 
bloom, blot(i), blot (2), blue, blunder, blunt, blur, bluster, bole, 
boiled, boon, booth, booty, bore(3), both, boulder, bound (3), bout, 
bow (4), bowline, box (3), brad, brindl^, brinded, brink, brunt, 
bubble, build, bulge, bulk(i), bulk (3), bulkhead, bulwark, bunch, 
bungle, bunk, bunt, bush (1), busk (1), bustle, by-law, byre. 

carp (2), cast, champ, chaps (chops), chub, chump, chum, clamber, 
clap, cleft, clift, clip, clog, clown, club (i), club (2), club (3), clumsy, 
cock (a), cow (2), cower, crab (a), crash, craw, crawl, craze, crew, 
cruse, cuff(i), cunning (1), cur, 

> daggle, dairy, dangle, dank, dapple, dash, dastard, (with F. suffix), 
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daze, dazzle (with £. suffix), dibber, dibble, die(i), dirt, dogi^eap, 
douse, down (i), dowse (1), doze, drag, draggle, dregs, dribble, drip, 
droop, dug, dumps, dun (2). 
eddy, egg (a), eiderduck, elk, eyot. 

fast (3), fawn(i), fell (4), fellow, fetlock, fidget, fie, filch, filly, 
fit(i), fizz, flabby, flag (a), flag (3), flag (4), flagstone, flake, flare, 
flash, flat, flaunt, flaw, fleck, fledge, flee, fleer, fling, flippant, flit, 
flurry, flush, (a), fluster, fond, force (3), foss, fraught, freckle, frith 
(firth), fro, froth, fry (a). 

gabble, gaby, gad (1), gad (a), gain (i), gain (a), gainly, gait, gale, 
gang(i), gar (a), garish (gairish), gasp, gaunt, gaze, ged, geld, 
gibe, gig, giglet (with F. suffix), gill \,i), gill (2), gin (2), gingerly, 
girth, glade, glance, glimmer, glimpse, glint, glitter, gloat, gloss (i), 
glum, gnash, grab, gravy, greaves (i) (graves), grey-hound, grig, 
grime, griskin, groin, grovel, gruesome, guess, gush, gust(i). 

hail (2), hail (3), hake, hale(i), handsel (nansel), hank, hap, 
happen, harbour, harsh, haste, hasten, hawser (halser), haze, hinge, 
hist, hit, hoot, how (2), hug, hurrah, hurry, husband, hussil, 
hustings, hurrah. 

ill, inkling, intrust (with E. prefix), irk. 

jabber, jam(i), jam (2), jaunt, jersey, jibe, jumble, jump(0» 
jump (2), jury-mast. 

kedge(i), kedge(2) (kidge), keel(i), keelson (kelson), keg, ken, 
kid, kidnap, kidney, kill, kilt, kirtle, knacker, kneel. 

larboard, lash (2), lathe (i), leak, ledge, lee, leech (3) (leach), leg, 
lift(i), liken, limber (2), ling (2), litter (3), loft, log(i), log (2), 
loom (2), loon (2), low (i), low (4), lug, lull, lumber (2), lump, lunch, 
luncheon, lurch (1), lurch (4) ?, lurk. 

mane, mash (or E.), mawkish (u/i/A E. suffix), maze, meek, mess (2), 
(or E.), milch, milt (2), mire, mis-(i) (and E.), mistake, mistrust, 
mouldy, much, muck, muff(i), muggy. 

nab, nag (2), narwhal, nasty, nay, neif (neaf), niggard, Norse, 
nudge (perhaps C.). 
oaf, odd, outlaw. 

pad(i) (or C.?), paddock (i), palter?, paltry, pap (2), pash, 
peddle?, pedlar (pedler, pedder?), piddle?, plough, pod (orC?), 
pooh, prate, prog, purl(i). 
quandary, queasy. 

lack (2), rail, laid, raise, rake (2), rake (3), rakehell, ransack, 
rap (i), rap (2), rape (i), rajie (3), rash (1), rasher?, rate (2)?, 
recall (with L. prefix), recast (withl,. frejix), riding, rife, rifle (2), 
rift, rig(i), rip, ripple (1), ripple (3), rive, roan-tree (rowan-tree), 
rock (2 ), rock (3), roe (2), root (i), rotten, rouse (i), rouse (2), row (3), 
rucki^i), ruck (2), rug, rugged, rump, rush(i), rustle, ruth. 

sag, saga, sale, scald (2), scald (3), scall, scant, scar (2) (scaur), 
scare, scarf (2), scoop, scotch, scout (2), scout (3), scowl, scraggy, 
scrap, scrape, scratch, scream, screech, scrip (i), scud, scuffle, sculk 
(skulk), scull (2), scum, scuttle (3), seat, seemly, shallow, shcal, 
sheave, sheer (i), shelve, shingle (2), shirt, shiver (i), shiver (2), 
shoal (2), shore (2) (shoar), shriek, shrike, shrill, shrivel, shrug, 
shuffle, shunt, shy, silt, simper, sister, skewer, skid, skill, skim, 
skin, skirt, skittish, skittles, skujl (scull), sky, slab(i), slam, slang, 
slant, slattern, slaughter, slaver, sleave, sleave-silk, sled, sledge, sleigh, 
sleek, slick, sleeper, sleet, sleight, slop (2), slot (2), slouch, slough (2), 
slubber, slug, slur, slut, sly, smash, smattering, smelt (i), smile, 
smug, smuggle, smut, sneap, sneer, sniff, snipe, snite(i), snivel, snob, 
snort, snout, snub, snuff (2), snug, sough, span-new, spark (2), spick 
and span-new, spink, splash, splint (splent), split, splutter, spout, 
sprack (sprag), sprawl, spray (2), spry, spurt (2), sputter, squab 
(i and 2), squabble, squall, squander, squeak, squeal, squib, squint, 
squirt, stack,’ stag, stagger, stale (i), stang, steak, steep (2), stem (2), 
stifle (confused with F. /row L.), stilt, slith, stoat, stot, streak, 
stroll?, struggle, strum, strut (i), strut (2), stumble, stump, stutter, 
swagger, swain, swamp, swash, sway, swirl. 

tackle, tag, take, tang (3), tangle, tarn, tatter, ted, teem, tern, their, 
they, thrall, thrave, thrift, thrive, thrum (i,) thrum (2), thrushes), 
thrust, thwart, tidings, tight, tike, till (2), tip (2), tipple, tipsy, til, 
tit for tat, titling, tod, toft, toom, tram, trap (3), trash, trice (2) 
(trise), trill (2), trill (3), trudge?, trust, tryst (trisit), tuft (2) (toft), 
ugly. 

Valhalla, viking. 

wad, wag, waggle, wail, wake (a), wall-eyed, wand, want, wapen- 
take, weak, wee?, weld (i), whelm, wherry, whim, whir, whirl, 
whisk, whitlow, whore, wick (3) « wich, wight (a), wimble (i and 2), 
windlass, window, wing, wraith, 
yap, yaw, yawl (a)* 

Icelandic \ geysir. 

Swedish ; dahlia, flounce (i), flounder (a), gantlet (gantlope), kink, 
slag, [probably smelt (1)], tungsten. 

Danish ', backgammon, cam, floe, fog, jib(i), jib (a), jolly-boat, 
siskin. 
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, lemming (leming). ' <S)>a/mAyrom reu/ontV: guy (guy-rope), stampede. 

French from Sccmdinavian : abet, barbed, bet, bigot, blemish, French from Spanish, from Teutonic ; scuttle (a), 

bondage, brandish, brasier (brazier), braze (i), bun, equip, flotsam Italian from Teutonic ', balcony, loto (lotto), stoccado (stoccata), 

{Law F.), frisk, frown, gauntlet, grate (a), grimace, giudge, haber- strappado, tucket. 

dasher, hale (a), haul, hue (a), jib (3), jolly, locket, Norman, rinse, French from Italian, from Teutonic', bagatelle, bronze, escarpment 
rivet, sound (4), strife, strive, waif, waive, wicket. {^ith L. suffix), scaramouch, scarp, tirade, vogue. 

Dutch from Scandinavian : furlough, walrus. Low Latin from Teutonic', allodial, feud (a), feudal. 

French from Dutch, from Scandinavian', droll. French from Low Latin, from Teutonic*, ambush, bouquet, fief, 

Italian from Scandinavian [^through French’i)'. bunion. marten, ratten. 

French from Low Latin, from Scandinavian : forage. Spemish from Low Latin, from Teutonic : ambuscade. 

QEIRMA!N. (The number of words borrowed directly from Latin from Gothic: Teutonic. 

German is very small.) CRLTIC. This is a general term for the family of languages 

bismuth, Dutch, feldspar, fuchsia, fugleman, gneiss, hock (2), now represented by Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Manx, Breton, and (till 
huzzah, landau, maulstick, meerschaum, mesmerise {with F. suffix), very recently) Cornish. Many of the following words are derived 
plunder, poodle, quartz, shale, swindler, trull, wackc, waltz, wheedle?, from old Celtic forms, which it is now not always easy to trace, 
zinc. babe, bad. bald, bannock, bard, barrow (1). basket, bat (1 


To these add (from Old German) : buss (i) ; also German from 
French, from Old High German : veneer. 

German {Moravian) personal name : camellia. 

Dutch from Germ m : dollar, etch, rix-dollar, wiseacre. 

French from German: allegiance, allure, band (2), bandy, bank 
(a), banner, banneret, banquet, bastard, bawd, bawdy, beltry, bistre?, 
bivouac, blanket, blazon (2), botch (2), brach, bray (i), brunette, 
burnish, carouse, carousal (i), chamois, coat, coterie, cricket (i), 
etiquette, fautcuil, gaiety, garret, gimlet (gimblel), grumble, hag- 
gard (1), hash, hatch (3), hatchet, haversack, hod, hoe, housings. 
Huguenot, lansquenet, latten, lattice, lecher, list (2), lobby?, lum- 
ber (i), marque (letters of), marquee, mignonette, mitten?, motley, 
popinjay {with modified suffix), raffle, roast ?, shammy (shamoy), 
spruce, spurry, ticket, wardrobe, zigzag. 

Italian from German', rocket (i), 

French from Italian, from German : burin, canteen, group, pob 
troon, tuck (2). 

Latin from German : Vandal. 

Low Latin from German : lobby ?, morganatic. 

Low Latin from French, from German : hamper (2) {also hanaper). 

French from Low Latin, from German : brush, lodge, marchioness, 
marquis, mason ?. 

MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN: bugle (2). 

French from Middle High German : bale (i), beadle, brewis, browze, 
bruise, buckram, burgess, butcher, butt (i), butt (2), buttock {with E. 
suffix^, button, coif, cotillon (cotillion), demarcation (demarkation), 
gaiter, gallant, gay, gonfanon (gonfalon), grajoe, grapnel, grapj)le, 
grisette, grizzly, grizzled {with E. suffix), halberd (halbert), jig, mar- 
quetry, quoif, rebut {with L. prefix), sorrel (i), skiff, warble, warden 

(1) , warden (2), wince. 

FRENCH FROM OLD HIGH GERMAN: arrange, await, 
award, baldric, ball (2), balloon, ballot, banish, baron, baste (3), 
bastile, blanch (i), blank, boot (1), boss, bottle (2), brawn, bream, 
chamberlain, chine, cray-fish(craw-tish), dance, eclat, enamel, ermine, 
eschew, espy, fief, fife, filbert, frank, franchise, franklin, freight, 
furbish, furnish, garb (i), garb (2), garden, gimp, guarantee 
(guaranty), guard, guise, habergeon, hanseatic, harangue, harbinger, 
hardy, hauberk, haunch, herald, heron, hob (2), hut, jay, liege, 
mail (2), marshal, minion, mushroom, ouch (nouch), partisan (2) 
(partizan)?, perform {with h.perfix), quill (i), quill (2) (or L.), quiver 

(2) , race (2), racy {with E. suffix), range, rank (i), rasp, raspberry 
{and E.), riches, riot ?, rob, robe, robin, rochet, rubbish, rubble, Salic 
(Salique), saloon, scorn, seize, skirmish, sla.sh?, slate, slice, spy, 
stallion, standard, stubble, tarnish, towel, warrant, wait. 

French from Low Latin, from Old High German : abandon, ambas- 
sador, equerry, frank, install (instal), sturgeon, warren. 

Low Latin from Old High German : faldstool. 

Spanish from Old High German : guerilla (guerrilla). 

French from Spanish, from Old High German : rapier. 

Italian from Old High German : bandit, fresco, smalt, stucco. 

French from Italian, from Old High German: decant. 

French from Austrian : cravat. 

TBUTON'IC. This is here used as a general term, to shew that 
the following words (derived through F reiich, Spanish, &c.) cannot 
quite certainly be referred to a definite Teutonic dialect, though 
clearly belonging to the Teutonic family. 

French from Teutonic: bacon, bourd?, brawl (2), burgeon, crochet, 
crosier, crotchet, croup (2), crupper, crush, darnel ?, guide, hoop (2), 
hubbub, huge ?, label, moat, mock, moraine, patrol, patten, rail (3), 
rally (2), ramp, random, rappee, retire, reynard (renard), ribald, riff- 
raff, riflc(i), romp, ruffian, scabbard, scallop (scollop), screen?, 
scroll, seneschal, shock (i), sorrel (2), soup, spar (3), spavin, stew, 
tap (l), tic, tier, tire (2), tire (3), tire (i^), toil (i)?, touch, track, 
trap (2), trawl, treachery, trepan (a) (trapan), tuft (i), troll, wage, 
wager, warison, whoop, widgeon, wizaid (wisard). 


bauble (i) {yoith K. suffix^, bicker, block, bludgeon, boast, bob, 
bodkin, bog, boggle, boisterous, bother, bots, brag, bran, branks, 
brat, brawl (1), brill, brisk, brock, brogues, buck (2), bucket, 
bug (1), bug (2), bugaboo, bugbear, bullacc, bump (i), bump (a), 
bung, burly {with E. suffix). 

cabin, cairn, cart, cess-pool, char (3), chert, clock, clout, cob.v, 
cob (i), cob (2), cobble (a), coble, cock (3), cocker, cockle (1), 
cockle (2), cockle (3), cog(i), cog (2), coil (2), combe, coot, cradle, 
crag, crease ( I ), crock, croft, crone, cub, cudgel, Gultlee, cuid, cut. 

dad, dagger, dandriff, darn, dirk, dock (i ), dock (2), docket, down 
(2), down (3), drab(i), drudge, druid, dudgeon (i), dun(i), dune, 
earnest (a). 
fram))old, fun. 

gag, gavelkind, glen, glib (2), goggle-eyed, gown, griddle, 
grounds, gull (i), gull (a), gun, gyves, 
hassock, hog ?. 
ingle. 

jag, job (i), jog. 

kale (kail), kcx, kibe, kick, knack, knag, knave, knick-knack, 
knob, knock, knoll (i), knop, knuckle, 
lad, lag, lass, lawn, loop, lubber, 
mattock, merry, mirth, mug. 
nap (2), nape, nicknack, noggin, nook. 

pack, package {with F. suffix), pad (i) (or Scand. ?), pall (a), 
pang, pat (2), paw?, peak, penguin?, pert, pet (1), pel (2), pick, 
pic (3) V, piggin, pight, pike, pilchard V, pillion, pink (i ), pink (3), 
pitch (2), plod, pock?, pod (or Scand.?), poke(i), poke (a), pollock 
(pollack), pony, pool (1), posset, pot, polch, i>oiher, potter, pour, 
pout (i), pout (2), pretty, prong, prop, prowl?, puck, pucker, 
pudding?, puddle (i), puddle (2), pug, put. 
quaff, quibble, quip, quirk, 
racket (2), riband (ribband, ribbon), rill ?, nib. 
shamrock, shog, skein (skain), skip, slab (2), slough (i), snag, 
spate, spree, stab. 

tache (i), tack, tall ?, taper (i) ?, taper (2) ?, tether, tripe ?, 
twig (2). 

welt, wheal (2), whin. 

Welsh: bragget, clutter (3), coracle, cotton (2), cromlech, 
crowd (2), flannel, flimsy, flummery, funnel, hawk (3), maggot, 
metheglin, pawl, perk, toss?. 

Gaelic: brose, capercailzie, clan, claymore, fillibeg (philibeg), 
gillie, gowan, loch, mackintosh, pibroch, plaid, ptarmigan, reel (3), 
slogan, spleuchan, sporran, whiskey. 

Irish : gallow-glass, kem (1) (kerne), lough, orrery, rapparee, 
skain (skene), spalpeen, tanist, Tory, usquebaugh. 

French from Celtic {or Breton): attach, attack, baggage (l), 
baggage (3), bar, barrel, barrier, basin, basenet (basnet), beak, 
billet (2), billiards, bobbin?, boudoir?, bound (2), bourn (1), brail, 
branch, brave, bray (2), bribe, brisket, bruit, budge (2), budget, 
car, carcanet, career, carol, carpenter, carry, caul, cloak (cloke), 
gaff, garter, gobbet, gobble {with E. suffix), gravel, grebe, har- 
ness, hurl {with E. suffix), hurt, hurtle {with E. suffix), javelin, 
job (3), lay (2), lias, lockram, maim (2)?, mavis, mutton, petty?, 
pickaxe, picket, pip (3), pique, pi(iuet, pottage, pottle, pouch, 
putty, quay, rock (i)?, rogue, sot ?, tan, tawny, tetchy (techy, 
touchy), truant, valet, varlet, vassal. 

Spanish from Celtic', bravado, gabardine (gaberdine), galliard, 
garrote (garrotte). 

French from S^nish,from Celtic : piccadill (pickadill). 

Italian from Celtic : bravo, caricature. 

French from Italian, from Celtic : barracks. 

French from Latin, from Celtic: carrack, charge, chariot, league (a)* 
French from Low Latin, from Celtic : felon ?. 

SpoJihhfrom Low Latin, from Celtic: cargo. 

Dutch from Celtic: knap, pink (2), plug. 
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Old Lew German from Celtic : poll. 

French from Low Germany from Celtic \ packet. 

Scandinavian from Celtic: peck(i), peck (a), peg, pore (a). 

French from Germany from Celtic: gable, rote (a). 

BOMANCB LANGUAGES. These languages, which in- 
elude French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, are, strictly speaking, 
unoriginal, but we cannot always trace them. A large number of 
terms belonging to these languages will be found under the headings 
Latiny Greek, Celticy &;c., which should be consulted. Those in this 
section are those of which the origin is local or obscure. 

French: abash, aery, andiron, arras, artesian, baboon, banter?, 
barren, barter, bass (i), baton (batoon), batten (3), battlement, 
bayonet, beaver (a), beguine, bevel, bice, bijou, blond, blouse, 
brattice, breeze (1), breeze (a), broil (i), broil (a), buffer (1), 
buffer (a), buffet (i), buffet (a), buffoon, burganet (burgonet), 
busk (2), buttress, cabbage (a), caliber (calibre), calipers, caliver, 
champagne, cheval-de-frise, chicanery, chiffonier, cockade, curlew, 
davit, dine, disease, drab (a), drape, dupe, case, embattle (i), em- 
battle (a), emblazon, emboss (i), emboss (a), embrasure, embroider, 
embroil, entice, entrench, fribble, frieze (2), frippery, furbelow, 
galley, galliot, gallon, garland, gasconade, gavotte, gibbet, giblets, 
gill (3), gingham, gobelin, gormandize, gourmancf, graze (i)?, 
greaves (2), grouse, guillotine, guzzle, harass, haricot (1), haricot (2), 
harlequin, harlot, harridan, haunt. Jack (a), jacket, jostle, lees, 
loach, loo, lozenge, magnolia, maraud, martin, martinet, martin- 
gale, martlet, mich, morti.se, musit, Nicotian, pamphlet?, pavise, 
pedigree?, pillory, pinch, pinchbeck {personal name), pirouette, piss, 
pittance, poplin, ricochet, roan, sauterne, savoy, scupper, sedan-chair, 
shalloon, silhouette, toper (or Ital.), valise, vaudeville, vernier. 

Dutch from French : harpoon. 

French from Provencal : charade. 

Italian: andante, cameo, cock (4), galvanism, mantua, milliner?, 
ninny, polony, rebuff, regatta, sienna, trill, voltaic. 

French from Italian: bastion, bauble (3), bergamot, brigade, 
brigand, brigantine, brig, brusque, burlesque, bust, caprice, capu- 
chin, carousal (2), casemate, charlatan, frigate, gala, gallery, gallias, 
gazette, gusset, maroon (1), pasquin, pasquinade, pistol, pistole, 
ravelin, rodomontade, theorbo, tontine. 

Spanish: anchovy, banana, bastinado, battledoor, bilbo, bilboes, 
brocade, cigar, cinchona (chinchona), embargo, filigree, galleon, 
galloon?, imbargo, paraquito, quixotic, rusk, sarsaparilla, trice (i). 

French from Spanish : barricade, bizarre, capstan, caracole, cord- 
wainer, morion (murrion), shallop. 

Portuguese: cocoa (i), dodo, emu, yam. 

LATIN, abbreviate, abdicate, abdomen, abduce, aberration, 
abhor, abject, abjure, ablative, ablution, abnegate, abominate, abor- 
tion, abrade, abrogate, abrupt, abscess, abscind, abscond, absent, 
absolute, absolve, absorb, abstemious, abstract, abstruce, absurd, 
accede, accelerate, acclaim, acclivity, accommodate, accretion, accu- 
mulate, accurate, acid, acquiesce, acquire, acrid, act, acumen, acute, 
adapt, add, addict, adduce, adept, adequate, adhere, adjacent, adject, ad- 
judicate, adjure, adjutant, administer, admit, adolescent, adopt, adore, 
adorn, adult, adulterate, adumbrate, advent, adverb, advert, aerial, 
affect, affidavit, afflict, agent, agglomerate, agglutinate, aggravate, 
aggregate, agitate, agriculture, alacrity, album, albumen, alias, 
alibi, aliquot, alleviate, alligation, alliteration, allocate, allo- 
cution, allude, alluvial, alp, alter, alternate, altitude, amanuensis, 
amatory, ambidextrous, ambient, ambiguous, ambulation, amicable, 
amputate, angina, anjile, animadvert, animal, animate, annihilate, an- 
niversary, annotate, annul, annular, anserine, antecedent, antedate, 
antediluvian, antennae, antej^enultima, anterior, anticipate, anus, 
anxious, aperient, apex, apiary, apparatus, applaud, apposite, appre- 
ciate, apprehend, appropriate, approximate, aquatic, arbiter, arbi- 
trary, arbitrate, arboreous, arduous, area, arefaction, arena, argil- 
laceous, arid, ark, armament, arrogate, articulate, ascend, ascititious, 
ascribe, aspect, asperse, assert, assess, asseverate, assiduous, assimilate, 
associate, assonant, assuasive, assume, astral, astriction, astringe, 
astute, attenuate, attest, attract, attribute, auction, augur, august, 
aureate, auricular, aurora, auscultation, author, autumn, auxiliary, 
ave, avert, aviary, avocation, axis. 

barnacle (i)?, barnacle (a), beet, belligerent, benefactor, bib, 
biennial, bifurcated, bilateral, bill (a), binary, binocular, binomial, 
bipartite, biped, bisect, bissextile, bitumen, bland, boa, box (i), 
box (2), bract, bull (a). 

cachinnation, cack, cadaverous, cade, caducous, csesura, calca- 
reous, calculate, calendar, calends, caloric, calorific, calx, ca- 
mera, campestral, cancer, candidate, candle, canine, canker, cano- 
rous, cant (i), canticle, capacious, capillary, capitol, capitular, 
capitulate, Capricorn, captive, carbuncle, cardinal, caries, carnal, 
carnivorous, castigate, castle, castor-(oil), castrate, caudal, caveat, 
cede, celebrate, celibate, cell, censor, cent, centenary, centennial. 


centesimal, centigrade, centrifugal, centripetal, centuple, centurion, 
cere, cereal, cerebral, cerulean, cervical, cervine, chalk, chap (3), 
cheap, cheese, cincture, cinerary, circle, circumambient, circum- 
ambulate, circumcise, circumference, circumflex, circumfluent, cir* 
cumfuse, circumjacent, circumlocution, circumnavigate, circum- 
scribe, circumspect, circumstance, circumvallation, circumvent, cir- 
cumvolve, circus, cirrus, civic, civil, clang, coadjutor, coagulate, 
coalesce, coction, codicil, coefficient, coerce, coeval, cogent, cogitate, 
cognate, cognition, cognomen, cohabit, cohere, coincide, colander, 
cole, collaborator, collapse, collateral, collide, collocate, collo- 
quy, collude, column, combine, comity, commemorate, commend, 
commensurate, comminution, commissary, commit, commodious, 
commute, compact (2), compel, compendious, compensate, com- 
petitor, complacent, complement, complete, complex, complicate, 
component, compound, comprehend, compress, compute, concate- 
nate, concave, conceal, concede, conciliate, conclude, concoct, con- 
crete, concur, condemn, condiment, condole, condone, conduce, con- 
duct, confabulate, confect, confederate, confide, confiscate, conflict, 
confluent, congener, congenial, congenital, conger, congeries, con- 
gestion, conglobe, conglomerate, conglutinate, congratulate, congre- 
gate, congress, congrue, conjugation, connate, connatural, connect, 
connubial, consanguineous, conscionable, conscious, conscript, conse- 
crate, consequent, consolidate, consort, conspicuous, constipate, 
constitute, construe, consul, consume, consummate, contact, con- 
taminate, contemplate, contemporaneous, context, contiguous, con- 
tingent, continuous, contort, contract (i), contradict, contravene, 
contribute, contrite, controversy, contumacy, contuse, convalesce, 
convenient, convent, converge, convert, convex, convince, convivial, 
convoke, convolve, convulse, cook, coop, cooperate, co-ordinate, 
copulate, cornea, cornucopia, corolla, corollary, coronation, coroner, 
corporal (3), corpuscle, correct, correlate, correspond, corroborate, 
corrugate, corrupt, cortex, coruscate, costal, coulter (colter), crass, 
crate, create, creed, cremation, crenate, crepitate, crescent, cretaceous, 
crinile, crisp, crude, crural, cubit, cucumber, culinary, culm, cul- 
minate, culprit, cultivate, culver (i), cumulate, cuneate, cup, cupid, 
cupreous, curate, curricle, cursive, cursory, curt, curve, cusp, custody, 
cuticle, cypress (3), cypress (lawn). 

dab (2), debenture, debilitate, decapitate, decemvir, decennial, 
deciduous, decimate, decoct, decorate, decorum, decrement, decrepit, 
decretal, decurrent, decussate, dedicate, deduce, deduct, defalcate, 
defecate, defect, deflect, defluxion, defunct, degenerate, deglutition, 
dehiscent, deject, delegate, delete, deliberate, delicate, delineate, de- 
linquent, deliquesce, delirious, delude, demented, demonstrate, 
demulcent, denary, denominate, dense, dental, dentated, denticle, 
dentifrice, dentist, dentition, denude, denunciation, depict, depilatory, 
depletion, deponent, depopulate, deprecate, depredate, depress, de- 
preciate, deprive, dereliction, deride, derogate, describe, desecrate, 
desiccate, desiderate, desk, desolate, despond, desquamation, desti- 
tute, desuetude, desultory, detect, deter, deterge, deteriorate, de- 
tonate, detraction, detrude, deuce (2), devastate, deviate, devious, 
devolve, devote, dexter, dial, diary, dictate, differ, diffident, diffuse, 
digest, dight, digit, digress, dilacerate, dilapidate, dilute, dimissory, 
dire, direct, dirge, disafforest, disconnect, disconsolate, discriminate, 
discuss, disincline, disinfect, disingenuous, disjunction, dislocate, 
dismiss, disparity, dispassionate, dispel, disperse, dispirit, dispossess, 
disquiet, disquisition, disruption, dissect, disseminate, dissent, disser- 
tation, dissident, dissimulation, dissipate, dissociate, dissolute, dis- 
solve, distend, distort, distract, distribute, disunite, diurnal, divari- 
cate, diverge, divest, divide, divulsion, doctor, dominate, dormitory, 
dual, dubious, duct, duodecimo, duodenum, duplicate, duration. 

edict, edition, educate, educe, effeminate, effervesce, effete, effi- 
cacy, effigy, effluence, effulgent, effuse, egotist, egregious, egress, 
ejaculate, eject, elaborate, elapse, elate, elect, element, elevate, elicit, 
elide, eliminate, elision, elocution, elude, emaciate, emanate, eman- 
cipate, emasculate, emendation, emerge, emigrate, eminent, emit, 
emotion, emulate, enervate, entity, enumerate, enunciate, equal, 
equanimity, equation, equestrian, equilibrium, equine, equivocal, era, 
eradicate, erase, erect, eiiatum, erroneous, erubescent, eructate, eru- 
dite, eruption, esculent, estimate, estuary, evacuate, evanescent, 
evaporate, evasion, event, evict, evince, eviscerate, evoke, evolve, 
evulsion, exacerbate, exact (i), exaggerate, exasperate, excerpt, 
excise (2); exclude, excogitate, excommunicate, excoriate, excrement, 
excruciate, exculpate, excursion, execrate, exert, exfoliate, exhaust, 
exhibit, exhume, exigent, exist, exit, exonerate, exordium, expand, 
expatiate, expatriate, expect, expectorate, expedite, expel, expend, 
expiate, expletive, explicate, explicit, exponent, export, expostulate, 
expunge, expurgate, exquisite, extant, extempore, extend, extenuate, 
exterminate, external, extinguish, extirpate, extol, extort, extra, 
extract, extradition, extramundane, extraneous, extraordinary, extra- 
vasate, extricate, extrude, exude, exult, exuviae. 

fabricate, fac-simile, fact, factitious, factotum, foeces, fallible, 
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&I1, fane, iariiia, farm, farrago« fascinate, fastidious fatuous, fauces, 
l^un, February, feline, femoral, fennel, ferment, ferreous, ferruginous 
feruls festal, festive, fetus Aat, fiddle, fiducial, figment, filial, 
^ial, finite, fistula, flagellats flagitious, flamen, flog, floral, florid, 
floscule, fluctuate, fluent, fluor, focus, font (i), foraminat^, fox^ 
ceps, forensic^ fork, formic, formula, formulate, fortitude, fortuitous, 
iprum, frangible, fratricide (a), frigid, frivolous frond, frustrate, 
frustum, fulcrum, fulgent, fuliginous, full (a), fulminate, fulvous 
frilvid, fumigate, funicle, furcate, furfuiaceous, fuscous, fuse (i), 
fusil (a), fusu (3). fustigate. 

galeated, gallinaceous, garrulous, gaud, gelid, Gemini, generate, 
generic, geniculate, genius genuine, genus gerund, gesticulate, 
gesture, gibbose, gill (4), glabrous, gladiator, glomerate, glume, 
glut, glutmous, gradient, gradual, graduate, grallatory, gramineous, 
granary, grandiloquent, granule, gratis, gratuitous, gratulate, gre- 
garious gust (s). 

habitat, hallucination, hastate, hereditary, hernia, hesitate, hiatus, 
hirsute, histrionical, hoopoe, horrid, horrify, horror, hortatory, horti- 
culture, host (3), humane, humeral, humiliate. 

ibex, identical, illapse, illegal, illegitimate, illimitable, illision, illite- 
rate, illogical, illude, illuminate, illustrate, im- (a), imbricated, imbue, 
imitate, immaculate, immature, immerge, immigrate, imminent, im- 
mit, immoderate, immolate, impact.impeccable, impede,impel, impend, 
impersonate, imperturbable, impervious, impetus, impinge, implicate, 
impolite, imponderable, imprecate, impregnate, impress, impropriate, 
improvident, in- (a), in- (3), inaccurate, inadequate, inadvertent, inane, 
inanimate, inapplicable, inappreciable, inappropriate, inarticulate, 
inartificial, inaudible, inaugurate, inauspicious, incalculable, incan- 
descent, incantation, incarcerate, incautious, incendiary, incense (i), 
incentive, inceptive, incessant, inch, incipient, include, incoherent, 
incombustible, incommensurate, incomplete, incompressible, incon- 
clusive, incongruous, inconsequent, inconsistent, inconsumable, incon- 
trovertible, inconvertible, inconvincible, incorporate, incorrupt, 
incrassate, increment, incubate, incubus, inculcate, inculpable, in- 
culpate, incumbent, incur, incurvate, indeclinable, indecorum, inde- 
fensible, indefinable, indefinite, indemonstrable, independent, indes- 
cribable, indestructible, indeterminate, index, indicate, indigenous, 
indigested, indiscernible, indiscriminate, indispensable, individual, 
indoctrinate, indolence, indomitable/ indorse, induce, induct, indue 
(i), indurate, inebriate, inedited, ineffective, inelegant, inert, inexact, 
inexhausted, inexpert, inexpressible, infant, infatuate, infinite, infirm, 
infix, inflate, inflect, inflict, influx, informal, infrequent, infringe, 
ingenuous, ingratiate, ingress, inguinal, inhale, inherent, inhibit, 
inimical, initial, initiate, inject, injunction, innate, innocuous, inno- 
vate^ innoxious, innuendo (inuendo), innutritious, inobservant, inocu- 
late, inodorous, inordinate, inquire (enquire), insane, inscribe, insecure, 
insensate, insert, insessorial, insignia, insignificant, insinuate, insolvent, 
inspect, inspissate, instigate, institute, instruct, insubordinate, insuf- 
ficient, insular, insuppressible, insurgent, insurrection, intact, intangible, 
integer, integument, intense, inter, intercalate, intercommunicate, 
interaict, interfuse, interim, interior, interjacent, interline, interlude, 
interlunar, interminable, intermit, internal, internecine, interpolate, 
interregnum, interrogate, interrupt, intersect, intersperse, interstellar, 
intestate, intimate (1), intimate (a), intramural, intransitive, intrepid, 
intricate, introduce, intromission, introspection, intrude, intuition, 
inundation, inveigh, invert, invertebrate, investigate, inveterate, 
invidious, invigorate, inviolate, invocate, involuntary, involute, ir-(i), 
ir- (a), irradiate, irrational, irreducible, irregular, irresolute, irre- 
sponsible. irrigate, irritate, italics, item, iterate, itinerant. 

January, jejune, jilt, jocose, jocular, joke, jubilation, jugular, 
July, junction, juncture. Tune, junior, juniper, juridical. 

keep, kettle, kiln, kitchen. 

labellum, labial, labiate, laboratory, laburnum, lacerate, lachry- 
mal (lacrimal), lacteal, lake(i), lambent, lamina, lanceolate, languid, 
laniferous, lapidary, lapse, larva, lascivious, latent, lateral, laud, 
laureate, lavatory, lax, lection, legacy, legislator, legitimate, lemur, 
lenient, lenity, lens, leporine, levigate, levity, libel, liberate, liber- 
tine, librate, libration, licentiate, lictor, ligneous, ligule, limb (a), 
limbo, limbu8» line> lineal, linear, linen, lingual, linguist, lining, lint, 
liquescent, liquidate, litigation, littoral, lobster, locate, locomotion, 
locus, locust, longevit;^, loquacious, lotion, lubricate, lucid, lucubra- 
tion, ludicrous, lugubrious, lumbago, lumbar, lunar, lurches), lurid, 
lustration, lustre (a), lustrum, lymp^ 

macerate, maculate, magisterial^ magnanimous, magnificent, 
magniloquence, magnitude, major, malefactor, malevolent, mallow, 
mammalia, mamillary, mandible, mangle (r) {with £. maniple, 
manipulate* tnanse, manumit, manuscript, marcescent, March (3), 
margin, mass fa), mat, matriculate, matrix, mature, matutinal, 
mexiUar (maxillary), maximum, mediate^ medical, medicate, medieval, 
meditate, mediterranean, medium, medullar (medullary), meliorate, 
melUflaotti, memento, mendacity, mendicant,, menses, menstruous, 


mensuration, mephitis, mere (2), merdtridoui^ merge, mica, migrate^ 
mile, militate, militia, mill, millennium, minor, mint (l), minus, 
minute, miscellaneous, miser, missal, missile, mission, mitigate, mob 
(t), moderate, modicum, modulate, molar, molecule, monetary, 
morose, mortar (i) (morter), mortuary, moult, mounter), mucus, 
mulct, mule, multangular, multifarious, multiple, muriatic, muri- 
cated, muscle (a) (mussel), must (a), musty?, mutable, mutilate. 

nascent, nasturtium, nebula, nefarious, neglect, negotiate, neater, 
nigrescent, node, nomenclator, nominal, nominate, non-, nondescript, 
nonentity, nones, nonplus, noon, normal, nostrum, notation, noto- 
rious, November, noxious, nucleus, nude, nugatory, null, numeral, 
nun, nutation, nutriment, nutritious. 

ob-, obdurate, obese, obfuscate, oblate, obliterate, obloquy, 
obnoxious, obscene, obsolescent, obsolete, obstetric, obstinate, 
obstreperous, obstriction, obstruct, obtrude, obverse, obviate, obvi- 
ous, occiput, octangular, octant, October, octogenarian, ocular,, 
odium, offer, olfac^ty, omen, omit, omnibus, omniscient, omnivorous, 
operate, oppidan, opponent, opprobrious, optimism {with Gk. suffix), 
oral, ordinal, ordinate, oscillate, osculate, osprey, osseous, ossifrage, 
ostensible, oviform. 

pabulum, pact, pagan, pall (i), palliate, pallid, pallor, palm (a), 
palpitate, pan, panicle, papilionaceous, papillary, par, parget?, 
parietal, parse, participate, parturient, passerine, pastor, patrician, 
pauper, pea, pear, peccable, pectinal, peculate, pedal, pedestrian, 
pediment, pelt(i), pelvis, pen(i), pendulous, pendulum, penetrate, 
peninsula, penny {with £. suffix), pent, penultimate, penumbra, per-, 
perambulate, percolate, percussion, perennial, perfidious, perfoliate, 
perforate, perfunctory, periwinkle, permeate, permit, perpetrate, 
perquisite, perspicuous, pervade, pervicacious, pervious, pessimist, 
petulant, piacular, pica, picture, pigment, pilch, pile (a), pile (3), 
piles, pillow, pimple, pin, pine (i), pine (a), pinnate, Pisces, pistil, 
pit, pitch (x), placable, placenta, plague, plank, plant, plantigrade, 
plaudit, plausible, play {perhaps £.), plenipotentiary, plumbago, 
pluperfect, plurisy {mirformtd), pole(i), pollen, pollute, ponder, 
poppy, populate, porcine, port (a), portend, posse, possess, post(i), 
post-, post-date, posterior, posthumous (postumous), post-meridian 
(pomeridian), post mortem, post-obit, postpone, postscript, postu- 
late, potation, potent, poultice, pound (i), Prsetor (Pretor), pre-, 
precarious, precentor, precession, precinct, preclude, precocious, 
precursor, predatory, predecessor, predicate, predict, predilection, 
predominate, pre-emption, pre-exist, prehensible, premature, pre- 
meditate, premium, preponderate, prepossess, preposterous, presenbe, 
preter-, pretermit, preternatural, prevaricate, prevent, previous, 
primeval, prior (x), private, pro-, probe, proclivity, proconsul, pro- 
crastinate, procreate, proctor, procumbent, produce, proficient, 
profligate, profuse, prohibit, prolate, prolocutor, promiscuous, {pro- 
montory, promote, promulgate, propagate, propel, propensity, 
propinquity, propitious, propound, propulsion, proscribe, prosecute, 
prospect, prosperous, prostitute, prostrate, protect, protract, pro- 
trude, protuberant, provide, proviso, prurient, publican, pugilism, 
pugnacious, pulmonary, pulsate, pulse (a), pumice, punctate (punc- 
tated), punctuate, puncture, pungent, punt (i), pupa, puritan, pus, 
pusillanimous. 

quadragesima, quadrant, quadrate, quadrennial, quadrilateral, 
quadrillion, quadruped, quarto, quaternion, querimonious, querulous, 
query, quiddity, quiescent, quiet, quillet, quinary, quincunx, quin- 
quagesima, quinquangular, quinquennial, quintillion, quorum, quo- 
tient (or F.. -•£.). 

rabid, radius, radial, radiant, radix, rancid, ranunculus, rapacious, 
rape (a) (or F.,—L.), rapid (or F.,— L.), raptorial, rapture, rasorial, 
ratio, re-, red- (or F., — L.), real (1) (or F., — L.), rebus, recant, 
recede, recess, recession, recipe, reciprocal, recline, recondite, re- 
criminate. rectilineal (rectilinear), recumbent, recuperative, recur, 
redintegration, reduce, redundant, reduplicate, refel, reflect, refluent, 
refract, refrigerate, iHolgent, refund, regalia, regenerate, regimen, 
regnant, regress, regular, relapse, relax, relegate, relict, reluctant, 
remit, remonstrate, remunerate, renovate, repel, repine, reprehend, 
reprobate, reproduce, repudiate, repulse, requiem, resilient, resolve, 
resonant, resplendent, resuscitate, retaliate, reticent, retina, retro- 
(or F. from L.), retrocession, retromde, retrospect, reverberate, 
revolve, ridiculous^ rigid, rite, rivmet, rodent, rostrum, rotaiy,, 
rugose, ruminate, rush (a) ?. 

sacrament, sagacious, Sagittarius, salient, saliva, saltation, salu- 
brious, salute, sanatory, sanctity, sane, sapid, saponaceous, sate, 
satiate, saturate, savin (savine, sabine), scale (3), scalpel, scapular, 
sciolist, scribe, scrofula, scrutiny, scurrile, scuttle (1), sc-, secant, 
secede, seclude, secure, sedate, seduce, sedulous, segment, segregate, 
select, semi-, seminary, senary, senile, senior, sensual, sepaiate^ 
September, septenary, septennial, septuagenary, serene, seiies; 
serrated, serum, sexagenary, Sexagesima, sexennial, sextant, sex- 
tuple, shambles, shingle (1), shirk, shoal (i), shrine, sibilant, licket 
’ 3C ; 
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.(siker), Rickie, sidereal, silex, silvan (sylvan), simile, simious, simulate, 
simultaneous, sinciput, sinib, sinecure, single, sinister, sinus, sir- 
reverence, situate, sock, solar, sole (i), sol-fa, solicitous, soliloquyi 
soliped, solve, somniferous, sonorous, sopoiiferous, soporific, sparse, 
species, specimen, spectator (or F. /rom L.), specular, spend, spike, 
splendor (splendour, or F. from L.)» sponsor, spontaneous, spoom, 
spume, spurious, squalid, stagnate, stamen, stannary, status, stellar, 
sternutation, stertorous, still (a) (or F., «-L.), stimulate, stipend, 
stolid, stop, strap, stratum, street, strenuous, strict, stringent, strop, 
student, stultify, stupendous, sub- (or F.,— L.), subacid, subaqueous, 
subdivide, subjacent subjugate, subjunctive, sublunar, submit, sub- 
ordinate, subpoena, subscribe, subsequent, subserve, subside, sub- 
stratum, subtend, subter-, subteiranean, subterraneous, subtract, 
suburb (suburbs), succinct, succumb, sudatory, sufbx, suffocate, 
suffuse, suggest, sulcated, sumptuary, super-, superadd, super- 
annuate, supercilious, supereminent, supererogation, superficies, 
superfluous, superstructure, supervene, supervise, supine, supplicate, 
suppress, suppurate, supra-, suprainundane, sur- (i), surd, surge, 
surreptitious, surrogate, sus-. 

tabid, tacit, tact, tamarisk, tandem, tangent, Taurus, tedious, 
teetotum (totum), tegument, telluric, temple (i), tenacious, tenet, 
tentacle, tentative, tepid, ternary, terrene, terrestrial, terrific, terse, 
tertiary, tesselate, testaceous, testimony, textile, tibia, tile, timorous, 
tincture, tinge, tint, tiro (tyro), toga, tolerate, ton (tun), torpedo, 
torpid, tract (i), tract (2), tractable, tradition, traduce, trans-, 
transcend, transcribe, transept, transfer, transfix, transfuse, trimsient, 
translucent, transmarine, transmit, transmute, transom, transpicuous, 
transpire, transverse, tri- (or Gk; or F./row* L.or Gk.), tricentenary, 
triennial, trifoliate, triform, trilateral, trilingual, triliteral, trine, 
trinomial, tripartite, triplicate, trireme, trisect, trite, triturate, 
triumvir. Triune, truncate, tuber, tumid, tumulus, tunic, turbid, 
turgid, turtle (i), turtle (2), tutelar, 

ulterior, ultimate, ultra-, ultramundane, umbel, unanimous, uncial, 
undulate, unguent, uniliteral, unite, uni vocal, urbane, urge, ut, 
uvula, uxorious. 

vaccinate, vacuum, vagary, vagrant, valediction, vapid, varicose, 
variegate, various, vascular, vehicle, velocipede, venereal, venous, 
ventilate, ventral, ventriloquist, Venus, veracious, verbena, verge (a), 
vermicular, vernacular, vernal, verse, vertebra, vertex, vertigo, 
vesicle, vesper, vest, vestibule, veteran, veterinary, veto, viaduct, 
vibrate, vicissitude, victor, videlicet, villa, vincible, vinculum, vin- 
dicate, violate, virago, viridity, viscera, vitreous, vivid, viviparous, 
vivisection, vomit, vortex, vote, vulnerable, vulture. 

wall, wick (2), wine. 

il^enoh from Iiatin : abate, abeyance, able, abolish, abound, 
abridge, abstain, abundance, abuse, accent, accept, accident, ac- 
company, accomplice, accomplish, accord, accost, account, accoutre, 
accredit, accrue, accuse, accustom, acerbity, achieve, acquaint, 
acquit, adage, address, adieu, adjoin, adjourn, adjudge, adjust, ad- 
mire, admonish, adroit, adulation, advance, advantage, adventure, 
adverse, advertise, advice, advise, advocate, advowsoii, affable, 
affair, affeer, affiance, affiliation, affinity, affirm, affix, affluence, 
affront, a^e, aggrandise, aggress, aggrieve, agile, aglet, agree, ague, 
ah, aid, aim, aisle, alas, alb, alien, aliment, allay, allege, alley, allow 
(1), allow (2), alloy, ally, altar, altercation, alum, ambition, amble, 
ambry (aumbry), ameliorate, amenable, amend, amends, amenity, a- 
merce, amiable, amice, amity, ammunition, amorous, amount, ample, 
amuse, ancestor, ancient (1), ancient (2), angle (i), anguish, ani- 
mosity, annals, anneal (2), annex, announce, annoy, annual, anoint, 
antic, antique, apart, appanage, apparel, appeal, appear, appease, 
append, appertain, appetite, apply, appoint, apportion, appraise, 
apprentice, apprize, approach, approve, April, apron, apropos, apt, 
aquiline, arable, arc, arch (1), archer, ardent, argent, argue, arm (2), 
armistice, armour, arms, army, arraign, arrears, arrest, arrive, arson, 
art (2), article, artifice, artillery, ascertain, ashlar (ashler), asperity, 
as]:>ire, assail, assay> assemble, assent, assets, assign, assist, assize (i), 
assize (2), assort, assuage, assure, atrocity, attain, attaint, attemper, 
attempt, attend, attomey> attrition, audacious, audience, augment, 
aunt, auspice, austral, avail, avalanche, avarice, avaunt, avenge, 
avenue, aver, average, avidity, avoid, avoirdupois, avouch, avow. 

bachelor, badger, badinage, bail, bailiff, bails?, baize, balance, 
ball (i), barb (i), barbel, barber, basalt, base (i), bate (i), bate (a), 
batter (1), batter (1), battery, battle, bay (i), bay (a), bay (3), 
bav (4), bay (5), beast, beatify, beatitude, beau, beauty, beef, 
beldam, belle, benediction, benefice, benefit, benevolence, benign, 
benison, bestial, beverage, bevy, bezel ?, bias, bile (1), billet (i), 
billion, biscuit, bivalve, blandish, boil(i), bonny, bound (1), bounty, 
bowel, bowl ( I), brace, bracelet, bracket, brief (i), brief (a), broach, 
brochure, brocket, brooch, brute, buckle, buckler, budge (i), buff, 
bugle (^i), bulb, bullet, bullion, burbot, bureau, burglar, buss (a), 
bustara, buzzard. 


cable, cabriolet, cadence, cage, caitiff, cajole, calamity, calcineiil' 
caldron (cauldron), calk (caulk), callous, calumny, camp, campaign^ 
canal, cancel, candid, capable, capital (1), capital (a), capitation, 
capsule, captain, captious, carbon, card (2), careen, caress, Carfax/ 
carnage, carnation, carpet, carrion, carrot, cartilage, case (i), case (a)/ 
casement, cash, casket, catch, cater, caterpillar, cattle, caudle, cauli- 
flower, cause, causeway, caution, cave, cavil, cease, ceil (ciel), celerity, 
celestial, cement, censer, centipede (centiped), century, ceremony^ 
certain, certify, ceruse, cess, cessation, cession, chafe, chain, chaldron, 
chalice, challenge, champaira, champion, chance, chancel, chancellor,' 
chancery, chandler, chandelier, change, channel, chant, chapel, 
chaperon, chapiter, chaplet, chapter, charity, charm, charnel,' 
chase (x), chase (2), chase (3), chaste, chasten, chastise, chasuble, , 
chateau, chattels, cheat, cherish, chevalier, chief, chieftain, chisel,, 
chivalry, cicatrice, cinque, circuit, cistern, cite, citizen, city, cives,< 
claim, clamour, clandestine, claret, clarify, clarion, class, clause,; 
clavicle, clear, clef, clement, clever?, client, cloister, close (1), 
close (2), closet, clove (1), cloy, coarse, coast, cobble (1), code, 
cognisance, cohort, coign, coil (i), coin, collar, collation, col- 
league, collect, college, collet, colony, colour, colporteur, columbine, 
combat, combustion, comfit, comfort, command, commence, com- 
ment, commerce, commination, commiseration, commission, common, 
commotion, commune, compact (i), company, compare, compart- 
ment, compass, compassion, compatible, compatriot, compeer, com- 
petent, compile, complain, complaisant, complexion, complicity, 
compline, comport, compose, composition, comprise, compromise, 
compimction, conceit, conceive, conception, concentre, concern, con- 
cise, conclave, concomitant, concord, concordant, concourse, concu- 
bine, concupiscence, concussion, condense, condescend, condign,' 
condition, conduit, confer, confess, configuration, confine, confirm, 
conflagration, conform, confound, confraternity, confront, confute, 
cong^ (congee), congeal, conjecture, conjoin, conjugal, conjure, con-’ 
nive, connoisseur, conquer, conscience, consecutive, consent, conserve, 
consider, consign, consist, console, consonant, conspire, constable, 
constant, constellation, consternation, constrain, consult, contagion, 
contain, contemn, contend, content, contest, continent, continue,* 
contour, contract (z), contrary, contrast, control, contumely, 
convene, convention, converse, convey (convoy), cony (coney), co- 
pious, copperas, copy, corbel, cordial, core, cormorant, com (a), 
cornel, cornelian, corner, comet, coronal, coronet, corps, corpse 
(corse), corpulent, corrode, corset, corslet (corselet), cost, costive, 
couch, council, counsel, count (i), count (2), countenance, counter, 
counterbalance, counterfeit, countermand, counterpane (i), counter- 
pane (2), counterpart, counterpoint, counterpoise, countersign, coun- 
tervail, country, county, couple, courage, courier, course, court (1), 
court (a), courteous, courtesy, cousin, covenant, cover, coverlet, covert, 
covet, covey, coward, cowl (2), coy, cozen, cranny, crape, crayon, 
cream, crest, crevice, crime, crinoline, crown, crucial, cmcify, cruel, 
crust, cry, cuckold, cuckoo, cue, cuisses, cull, cullion, culpable, 
culture, culverin, culvert, cumber, cupidity, curb, cure, curfew, 
curious, current, curtail, curtain, cushion, custard, custom, cutlass, 
cutler, cutlet. 

dainty, dam (2), damage, dame, damn, damsel, dandelion, danger, 
date (i), daub, daunt, dean, debate, debonair, debouch, debt, 
decadence, decamp, decay, decease, deceive, decent, deception, 
decide, decimal, declaim, declare, declension, decline, declivity, 
decollation, decrease, decree, decry, decuple, deface, defame, default, 
defeasance, defeat, defence, defend, defer (i), defer (2), defile (2), 
define, deflour (deflower), deforce, deform* defraud, defray, defy, 
degrade, degree, deify, deign, deity, delay, delectable, delicious, 
delight, deliver, deluge, demand, demean (i), demean (2), demeanour,* 
demerit, demesne, demise, demolish, demoralise, demur, demure, 
demy, denizen, denote, denouement, denounce, deny, depart, depend, 
deplore, deploy, deport, deposit, deposition, depot, deprave, de- 
pute, derive, descant, descend, descry, desert (1), desert (a), deserve, 
deshabille, desi^, desire, desist, despair, despatch (dispatch), despise, 
despite, despoil, dessert, destine, destroy, detail, detain, detention, 
deteimine, detest, detour, detriment, deuce (i), device, devise, devoid, 
devoir, devour, devout, diction, die (a), difficulty, dignify, dignity, 
dilate, diligent, dimension, diminish, disappoint, disarm, disaster, 
disavow, discern, discharge, disciple, disclose, discolour, discomfit, 
discomfort, disconcert, discontinue, discord, discount, discountenance, 
discourage, discourse, discourteous, discover, discreet, discrepant, 
disdain, disenchant, disfigure, disgorge, disgrace, disgust, dishevel, 
dishonest, dishonour, disinterested, disjoin, disjoint, disloyal, dis- 
member, dismount, disobey, disoblige, disorder, disparage, dis- 
pose, dispeople, displace, displant, display, displease, disport, 
disposition, dispraise, disproportion, disprove, dispute, disqualify, 
dissemble, disservice, dissever, dissimilar, dissonant, dissuade, distain, 
distant, distemper (i), distemper (2). distil, distinct, distinraish,* 
distrain, distress, district, disturbs ditty, diverse (divers), divert^^ 
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divine, divorce^ divulge, docile, doctrine, document, dolour, domain, proachable, inapt, inattention, incage, incapable, incapacity, incar* 
domestic, domicile, dominical, donation, dormant, dorsal, double, nation, incense (2), incest, incident, incirde, incise, incite, incivil, 
doublet, doubt, douceur, dowager, dower, dozen, dress, duchess^ inclement, incline, inclose, incommensurable, incommode, incommu- 
ducby, ductile, due, duke, dulcet, dungeon, duplicity, durance, nicable, incommutable, incomparable, incompatible, incompetent, 
dure, duress, duty. incomprehensible, inconceivable, inconsiderable, inconsolable, incon* 

eager, eagle, ebriety, ebullition, eclaircissement, edify, efiace, effect, slant, incontestable, incontinent (i), incontinent (a), incontrollable, 
efficient, effiorescence, effort, effrontery, eglantine, electuary, elegant, inconvenient, incorrect, increase, incredible, incrust, incumber, 
eligible, eloquent, embellish, embezzle?, embouchure, embowel, incurable, incursion, indebted, indecent, indecision, indefatigable, 
embrace, emollient, emolument, empale, empanel, emperor, empire, indelible, indelicate, indemnify, indenmity, indict, indiction, indif^ 
employ, empower, empress, emulsion, enable, enact, enamour, ferent, indigent, indignation, indirect, indiscreet, indisposed, indis- 
encase, enceinte, enchain, enchant, enchase, encircle, encline, enclose, putable, indissoluble, ^ indistinct, indite, indivisible, indocile, 
encompass, encore, encounter, encourage, encumber, endanger, mdubitable, indue (a), indulgence, industry, ineffable, ineffaceable^ 
endeavour, endive, endorse, endow, endue, endure, enemy, enfeeble, inefficacious, ineligible, ineloquent, inept, inequality, inestimable, 
enfilade, enforce, engage, engender, engine, engrain, engross, enhance, inevitable, inexcusable, inexorable, inexpedient, inexperience, inex- 
enjoin, enjoy, enlarge, enmity, ennoble, ennui, enormous, enquire, pert, inexpiable, iwxplicable, inextinguishable, inextricable, infallb 
enrage, enrich, enrol, ensample, ensign, ensue, ensure, entablature, ble, infamy, infect, infelicity, infer, inferior, infernal, infest, infidel^ 
entail, enter, enterprise, entertain, entire, entitle, entomb, entrails, infirmary, infirmity, inflame, inflexible, inflorescence, influence^ 
entrance (2), entreat, envenom, environ, envoy, envy, equinox, inform, infraction, infrangible, infuse, infusible, ingender, ingenious, 
equipoise, equipollent, equity, equivalent, erode, err, errant, error, inglorious, ingrain, ingratitude, ingredient, inhabit, inherit, inhos* 
escape, escheat, escutcheon, especial, espouse, esquire, essence, pitable, inhuman, inhume, inimitable, iniquity, injudicious, injure^ 
establish, estate, esteem, estrange, eternal, evade, evident, ewer, injustice, inkle, innavigable, innocent, innumerable, inoffensive, 
exact (2), exalt, examine, example, excavation, exceed, excel, except, inofficial, inoperative, inopportune, inorganic, inquest, inquietude;^ 
excess, exchange, excite, exclaim, excrescence, excretion, excuse, insatiable, inscrutable, insect, insensible, inseparable, insidious, 
execute, exemplar, exemplify, exempt, exequies, exercise, exhale, insincere, insipid, insist, insobriety, insolent, insolidity, insoluble, 
exhort, exile, exorbitant, experience, expert, expire, explain, explode, inspire, instability, instance, instate, instil, instinct, instrument, 
exploit, explore, exposition, expound, express, exterior, extravagant, insubjection, insufferable, insult, insuperable, insupportable, insure, 
extreme, extrinsic, exuberant, eyre. insurmountable, intellect, intelligence, intemperance, intend, intent, 

fable, fabric, face, facetious, facile, faction, faculty, fade, faggot inter, intercede, intercejJt, interchange, intercostal, intercourse, 
(fagot), fail, faint, fair (2). fairy, faith, falcon, fallacy, false, falter, interest (i), interest (2), interfere, interjection, interlace, interlard, 
fame, family, famine, fanatic, farce, farrier, fascine, fashion, fate, interlocution, intermeddle, intermediate, interpellation, inteiposition, 
fatigue, faucet, fault, favour, fawn (a), fay, fealty, feasible, feast, interpret, interstice, interval, intervene, interview, intestine, intituled, 
feat, feature, febrile, fecundity, federal, feeble, feign, felicity, female, intolerable, intomb, {with E. prej^x), intractable, intreat {with 
feminine, fence, fend, ferocity, ferrule, fertile, fervent, festoon, fete, E. prefix), intrench (wiih E. prefix), intrigue, intrinsic, intumescence, 
fetid, fever, fib, fibre, fiction, fidelity, fierce, fig, figure, filament, inure, inum, inutility, invade, invalid, invaluable, invariable, 
file (i), fillet, final, finance, fine (1), finish, firm, firmament, fiscal, invasion, invent, inverse, invest, invincible, inviolable, invisible, 
fissure, fix, flaccid, flageolet, flagrant, flail, flambeau, flame, flange, invite, invoice, invoke, involve, invulnerable, ir- (i), ir- (2), ire, 
flank, flatulent, fleur-de-lis, flexible, flinch, flock (2), flounce (a), irreclaimable, irreconcilable, irrecoverable, irrecuperable, irredeem- 
flour, flourish, flower, flue (i), flue (2). fluid, flunkey, flush (1), able, irrefragable, irrefutable, irrelevant, irreligious, irremediable;, 
flute, flux, foible, foil (i), foil (2), foin, foison, foliage, follicle, folly, irremissible, irremovable, irreparable, irreprehensible, irrepressible, 
foment, font (a), fount, fool, for (3), force (i), force (2), foreclose, irreproachable, irreprovable, irresistible, irrespective, irretrievable^ 
foreign, forest, forfeit, forge, form, formidable, fort, fortalice, fortify, irreverent, irrevocable, irrision, irruption, isle, issue, ivory, 
fortress, fortune, fosse, fossil, found (i), found (2), founder, fount, jail, jamb, jargon, jaundice, jelly, jeopardy, jesses, jest, jet (i), 
fraction, fracture, fragile, fragment, fragrant, frail, fraternal, frater- jetty, jewel, jocund, john dory, join, joint, joist, jonjjuil, journal, 
nity, fratricide (i), fraud, fray ti), fray (3), frequent, fret (3), fret (4), journey, joust (just), jovial, joy, judge, judicature, judicial, judicious, 
friable, friar, fricassee, friction, frill, fringe, fritter, front, frontal, juggler, juice, jurisdiction, jurisprudence, jurist, juror, jury, just (i), 
frontier, frontispiece, frontlet, frounce, fructify, frugal, fruit, fruition, just (2), justice, justify, justle, jut, juvenile, 
frumenty (furmenty, furmety), fry (r), fuel, fugitive, full (3), fume, kennel (i), kennel (2), kerchief, kickshaws, 

fumitory, function, fund, fimdamental, furious, furtive, furnace, fury, laborious, labour, lace, lament, lamprey, lance, lancet, language, 

fuse (2), fusee (i), fusee (2), fusil (1), fust (i), fust (2), futile, languish, languor, lanyard (laniard), larceny, lard, large, largess, 
future. lassitude, latchet, lateen, Latin, latitude, launch (lanch), laundress, 

gage (i), gall (2), gall (3), gammon (i), gaol (jail), gar- laurel, lave, lawn (2)?, laxative, lazy, league (i), leal, lease (i), 
boil, gargle, gargoyle, garner, garnet, gelatine, gem, gender (1), leash, leaven, lecture, legal, legate, legend, legerdemain, leger- 
gender (2), general, generous, genial, genital, genitive, genteel, line (ledger-line), legible, legion, legist, legume, leisure, lentil, 
gentian, gentile, gentle, gentry, genuflection (genuflexion), germ, lentisk, lesion, lesson, lethal, letter, lettuce, levee, level, lever, 
german, germane, gestation, gibbous, gimbals, gin (2), gin (3), gist, leveret, levy, liable, libation, liberal, liberty, libidinous, libraryi 
gizzard, glacial, Racier, glacis, glair, glaive, gland, glebe, globe, licence, license, licentious, lien, lieu, lieutenant, ligament, ligature, 
glory, glue, glutton, goblet, goitre, golosh, gorge, gorgeous, gourd, limit, limn, limpid, line, lineage, lineament, liniment, linnet, lintel* 
gout (1), gout (2), grace, gradation, grade, grail (i), grail (3), liquefy, liqueur, liquid, liquor, lists, literal, literature* litigious, 
grain, gramercy, grand, grandeur, grange, grant, gratify, gratitude, litter (i), litter (2b livery, livid, lizard, local, loin, longitude, loriot, 
gratuity, grave (2), grease, grief, grieve, grill, grocer, grog, grogram, lounge, louver (loover), lovage, loyal, luce, lucre, luminary, luminous^ 
gross, grume, gules, gullet, gully, gurnard (gurnet, wiiA Teut. lunatic, lunge, lupine, lurch (2)?, lustre (i), lute (2), luxury. 

gutter, guttural, gyrfalcon (gerfalcon). mace(i), mackerel, madam, mademoiselle, magistrate, magna- 

habiliment, habit, habitable, habitant, habitation, habitude, nimity, magnate, magnify, mail (i), main (2), maintain, majesty, 
hatchment, haughty, hearse, heir, herb, heritage, hibernal, hideous, maladministration, malady, malapert, malcontent (malecontent 
homage, homicide, honest, honour, horrible, hospice, hospital, male, malediction, malformation, malice, malign, malinger, malison, 
host (i), host (2), hostage, hostel, hostler (ostler), hotel, howl, mall (i), mall (2), mallard, malleable, mallet, maltreat, malversa- 
human, humble, humid, humility, humour. tion, manacle, mandate, mange, manger, manifest, manner, ma- 

ides, ignition, ignoble, ignominy, ignore, iliac, illation, illegible, nceuvre, manor, mansion, mantel, mantle, manual, manufacture, 
illiberal, illicit, illusion, illustrious, im-(i), im- (3), image, imagine, manure, map, marble, march (2)? (or G. ?), marine, marital, mari- 
imbecile, imbibe, imbrue (embrew), immaterial, immeasurable, time, market, marl, marmoset, marry, mart, martial, marvel, mascu* 
immediate, immemorial, immense, immobility, immodest, immoral, line, master, mastery, material, maternal, matins (mattins), matricide, 
immortal, immovable, immunity, immure, immutable, impair, im- matrimony, matron, matter (i), matter (2), maugre, maul, maundy, 
pale, impalpable, imparity, impart, impartial, impassable, impassible, mauve, maxim, may (a), mayor, meagre, mean (3), measure, meddle, 
impassioned, impassive, impatient, impawn, impeach, impearlV, im- mediation, mediator, medicine, mediocre, medley, member, meih- 
penetrable, impenitent, imperative, im^rceptible, imperfect, imperial, brane, memoir, memory, menace, mend, meniver (minever, miniver), 
imperishable, impersonal, impertinent, impiety, impious, implacable, -raent, mental, mention, mercantile, mercenary, mercer, merchandise, 
implant, implead, implore, imply, import, importable, importune# merchant, mercury, mercy, meridian, merit, merle, merlin?, mess (i), 
imposition, impossible, impotent, impoverish, impregnable, imprint, message, messenger, messuage, mew (3), milfoil, millet, million, 
imprison, improbable, impromptu, improper, improve, imprudent, mine (a), mineral, minim, mini^, minister, minstrd, minuet, miracle, 
impudent,impugn, impunity, impure, impute, in- (2), in- (3), inability, mirage, mirror, mis- (2), misadventure, misalliance, mischance, 
macceasible, inaction, ina^issibl^ inalienable, inanition, inap- mischi^, miscount, miscreant, miserable, misnomer, misprise 
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misprision, miss (a), missive, Mister (Mr.)» mistress, mobile, 
mode, modem, modest, modify, moiety, moil, moist, mole (3), 
molest, mollify, mollusc, moment, money, monition, monster, monu- 
ment, mood (3), mop?, moral, morbid, mordacity, morsel, mortal, 
mortar (a), mortgage, mortify, mortmain, motion, motive, mould (a), 
mount (3), mountain, move, mucilage, mullet (i), mullet (s), mul- 
lion, multiply, multitude, mundane, municipal, munificence, muni- 
ment, munition, munnion, mural, murmur, murrain, murrey, muscle (1), 
muse (1), mustard (wiik Teut. suffix), muster, mule (1), mutiny, 
mutual, muzzle, mystery (3) (misteiy). 

naive, napery, napkin {with £. suffix), narration, nasal, natal, 
nation, native, nature, naval, nave (a), navigable, navigation, navy, 
neat (3), necessary, negation, negligence, nephew, nerve, net (a), 
newel, nice, niece, noble, noctum, noisome (y/ith £. suffix), nonpareil, 
notable, notary, note, notice, notify, notion, notoriety, noun, nourish, 
novel, novice, nuisance, number, numeration, numerous, nuncupative, 
nuptial, nurse, nurture, nutritive. 

obedient, obeisance, obey, obit, object, objurgation, oblation, 
nblige, oblique, oblivion, oblong, obscure, obsequies, obsequious, 
observe, obstacle, obtain, obtuse, occasion, Occident, occult, occupy, 
occur, odour, offend, office, ointment, omelet, omnipotent, omni- 
present, onerous, onion, opacity, opal, opaque, opinion, opportune, 
opposite, oppress, oppugn, optative, option, opulent, or (3), oracle, 
oration, orator, orb, ordain, order, ordinance, ordinary, ordination, 
ordnance, ordure, oriel, orient, orifice, Oriflamme, origin, oriole, 
orison, ormolu, ornament, orpiment, orpine (orpin), ostentation, 
ostler, ounce (1), oust, outrage, oval, ovation, overt, overture, oyer, 
oyes (oyez). 

pace, pacify, page (3), pail, pain, paint, pair, palace, palate, 
{>alatine, pale (1), pale (2), palisade, pallet (1), palliasse, palm (1), 
palpable, pane, panel (pannel), pannier, pansy, pantry, papa, papier- 
machd, parachute, paraffine, paramount, paramour, parboil, parcel, 
pardon, pare, parent, parity, parlous, parricide, pairy, parsimony, 
parsnep (parsnip), parson, part, parterre, partial, participle, particle, 
partition, partner, party, parvenu, pass, passage, passion, passive, 
passport, pastern, pastille, patent, paternal, patient, patois, patri- 
mony, patristic, patron, pattern, paucity, paunch, pave, pavilion, 
pawn (1), pawn (a), pay (i), paynim (painim), peace, peach (a),* 
peal, pearl, peasant, peccant, pectoral, peculiar, pecuniary, pedicel 
(pedicle), peel (i), peel (a), peel (3), peep (i), peep (a), peer (i), 
peer (3), pelf?, pelisse, pell, pellet, pellicle, pellitory(i) (paritory), 
pell-mell, pelt (a), pellucid, pen (a), penal, penance, pencil, pendant, 
penitent, j^nnon (pennant), penny-royal, j^nsile, pension, pensive, 
penthouse, penury, people, perad venture, perceive, perch (i), per- 
chance, perdition, peregrination, perempto^, perfect, perforce, per- 
fume, peril, perish, perjure, permanent, permutation, pernicious, 
peroration, perpendicular, perpetual, perplex, perry, persecute, per- 
severe, persist, person, perspective, perspicacity, perspiration, per- 
suade. pertain, pertinacity, pertinent, perturb, pervert, pest, pester, 
^tilent, pestle, petard, petiole, petition, pie (i), pie (a), piece?, 
riepowder Court, pierce?, piety, pigeon, pile(i), pilfer?, pilgrim, 
{>ill(i), pill (3), pillar, pimp, pimpernel, pinion, pinnacle, pioneer, 
pious, pip(i), pity, placid, plagiary, plaice, plain, plaint, plaintiff, 
plaintive, plait, plan, plane (i), plane (3), plantain, plat (2), pla- 
toon, plea, pleach (plaw), plead, please, pleasure, ple^ian, pledge, 
plenitude, plenty, pliable, pliant, pliers, plight (a), plot (I), 
plover, plumage, plumb, plume, plummet, plump (a), plunge, 
plural, plush, pluvial, ply, poignant, point, poise, poison, poitrel 
(peitrel), polish, pomegranate, pommel, ponent, poniard, pontiff, 
pool ^3), poop, poor, poplar, popular, porch, porcupine, pork, 
porpoise (porpess), porridge, porringer {with E. suffix), port (i), 
port (3), portcullis, Porte, porter (1), porter (a), porter (3), port- 
€sse fportos, portous), portion, portrait, portray, position, positive, 
possible, post (a), posterity, postern, postil, posture, potable, potion, 
poult, pounce (1), pounce (a), pourtray, poverty, powder, power, 
prairie, praise, pray, pre- (or L.), preach, preamble, prebend, pre- 
caution, precede, precept, precious, precipice, precise, preconceive, 
predestine, predetermine, pre-eminence, pre-engage, premce, prefect, 
prefer, prefigure, prefix, pregnant, prejudge, prejudice, prelate, pre- 
liminary, prelude, premier, premise (premiss), premonish, prentice, 
preoccupy, preordain, prepare, prepay, prepense, preposition, pre- 
rogative, presage, prescience, presence, present (i), present (2), 
presentiment, preserve, preside, press (1), press (a), prestige, presume, 
pretend, preter^ (or L.), preterit (preterite), pretext, prevail, prey, 
prial, price, prim, prime (i), prime (a), ^mitive, primogeniture, 
primoraial, primrose, prince, principal, principle, print, prior (a), 
prise (prize), prison, pristine, privet?, privilege, privy, prize (i), 
prise (3), prize (3), pro- (orL.,orGk.), probable, probation, probity, 
proceed, proclaim, procure, prodigal, prodigy, profane, profess 
proffer, profit, profound, progenitor, pro^y, progress, project, 
lirolific, prolix, prolong, promenade, prominent, promise, prompt, 


prone, pronoun, pronounce, proof, proper, proportion, proposition^ 
propriety, prorogue, prose, protest, prove, provender, proverb, pro- 
vince, provision, provoke, provost, prowess, proximity, prude, pru- 
dent, prune (1)?, puberty, public, publication, publish, puce, puerile, 
puisne, puissant, pule, pullet, pulley ?, pulp, pulpit, pulse (1), 
pulverise, pummel, punch (1), punch (a), puncheon (1), puncheon (a)?, 
punctual, punish, puny, pupil (1), pupu (a), puppet, puppy, pur-, 
purchase, pure, purge, punfy, purity, purl (a), purl (3), purlieu, 
purloin, purport, puipose (a), purslain (purslane), pursue, pursy, 
purtenance, purulent, purvey, push, pustule, putative, putrefy, 
putrid. 

quadrangle, quadruple, quaint, qualify, quality, quantity, quaran- 
tine, quarrel (i), quarrel (a), quarxy (i), quarry (a), quart, quartan, 
quarter, quartern, quash, quartemary, quatrain, quest, question, 
queue, quilt, quintain?, quintessence, quintuple, quire (i), quit, quite, 
quoin, quoit (coit) ?, quote, quotidian, quotient (or L.). 

rabbet {partly G.), race (3), raceme, rack (3) ?, radical, radish, rage, 
ragout, rail (a), raisin, rally (1), ramify, rampart, rancour, ransom, 
rape (a) (or L.), rapid (or L.), rapine, rare, rascal?, rase, rash (2), 
rash (3), rate (i), ratify, ration, ravage, rave, raven (a), ravine, ravish, 
ray (i), ray (a), raze, razor, re-, red- (or L.), real (1) (or L.), realm, 
rear (2), reason, rebate, rebel, rebound, rebuke, receive, recent, 
receptacle, recite, reclaim, recluse, recognise, recoil, recollect, re- 
commend, recompense, reconcile, recomioitre, record, recount, recourse, 
recover, recreant, recreation, recruit, rectangle, rectify, rectitude, re- 
cusant, reddition, redeem, redolent, redouble, redoubtable, redound, 
redress, refection, refer, refine, reform, refrain (i), refrain (a), refuge, 
refuse, refute, regal, regale ?, regent, regicide, regiment, region, 
register, rehearse, reign, rein, reins, reject, rejoice, rejoin, relate, 
relay (i) ?, release, relent, relevant, relic, relieve, religion, re- 
linquish, reliquary, remain, remand, remedy, remember, reminis- 
cence, remnant, remorse, remote, remount, remove, renal, rencounter 
(rencontre), render, rendezvous, rennet (2), renounce, renown, rent (a), 
renunciation, repair (1), repair (a), repartee, repast, repay, repeal, 
repeat, repent, repercussion, repertory, replace, replenish, replete, 
replevy, reply, report, repository, represent, repress, reprieve, repri- 
mand, reprint, reproach, reprove, reptile, republic, repugnant, 
repute, request, require, requite, reredos, rescind, rescript, rescue, re- 
search, resemble, resent, reserve, reside, residue, resign, resist, resort, re- 
sound, resource, respect, respire, respite, respond, rest (a), restaurant, 
restive, restitution, restore, restrain, result, resume, resurrection, re- 
tail, retain, retard, retention, reticule, retinue, retort, retract, retreat, 
retrench ?, retribution, retrieve, return, reveal, reveilld, revel, 
revenge, revenue, revere, reverie (revery), reverse, revert, review, 
revile, revise, revisit, revive, revoke, revulsion, risible, rival, river, 
robust, rogation, roil (rile)?, roistering, roll, romance, romaunt, 
rondeau, rosemary, rote (i), rotundity, roud, rouge, rouleau, rou- 
lette, round, roundel, rout (i and 3), route, routine, rowel, royal, 
rubric, ruby, rude, ruin, rule, rumour, runagate, rundlet (runlet), 
rupture, rural, ruse, russet, rustic, rut (1), rut (2). 

sacerdotal, sack (3), sacred, sacrifice, sacrilege, sacristan (sexton), 
safe, sage (1), sage (2), saint, salary, saline, sally, salmon, saltier, 
salutary, salvage, salvation, sample, sanctify, sanctimony, sanction, 
sanctuary, sanguine, sans, sapience, sash (1), satellite, satin, satire, 
satisfy, saturnine, sauce, sausage, savage, save, savour, saxifrage, 
scald (i), scan (or L.), scarce, scent, schedule (or F./rom L./rom 
Gk.), science, scintillation, scion, scissors, sconce (a), scorch, scour, 
scourge, scout (i), screw (i ; or Teut.?), scrip (a), script, scripture, 
scrivener, scruple, scullion, sculpture, scutcheon, scutiform, seal, 
search, season, second, secret, secretary, sect, section, secular, 
sedentary, sediment, sedition, see (2), seel, seignior, sell (a), semb- 
lance, seminal, sempiternal, senate, sense, sentence, sentiment, sept, 
sepulchre, sequel, sequence, sequester, serf, sergeant (serjeant), 
serious, sermon, serpent, serried, serve, session, seton, sever, severe, 
sewer (i), sex, shingles, siege, sign, signal, signet, signify, silence, 
similar, similitude, simnel, simple, simpleton, sincere, singular, sir, 
sire, site, sizar, size (i), skillet, sluice, soar, sober, sociable, 
socket, soil (1), soil (a), soil (3), soirde, sojourn, solace, solder, 
soldier, sole (a), sole (3), solemn, solicit, solicitude, solid, solitary, 
solitude, solstice, soluble, solution, sombre, somnolence, sorcery, 
sordid, sort, sortie, sou, sound (3), source, souse, souvenir, sove- 
reign, space, spawn, social, s^cify, specious, spectacle, spectre, 
spencer, spice, spine, spinney, spiracle, spire (a), spirit, spite, spittle 
(3), splay; spoil, spoliation, sport, spouse, sprain, sprite (spright), 
sparge, square, squash, ^uat, sejuire (x and a), stable (i), stable (a), 
stage, stain, stamin (tamine, tammy, tamis, tammy), stanch (staunw), 
stanchion, stank, state, station, statue, stature, statute, stencil, 
sterile, stipulation, store, story (a), stover ?, strain, strait, strange, 
stray, stress, structure, strumpet, study, stuff, stupefy, stupid, sturdy ?, 
style <i), suasion, suave, subaltern, subdue, subject, subjoin, 
sublime, submerge# suborn, subsidy, subsist, substance, substiiate^ 
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iubterfuge, subtle, subvert (or L.), succeed, succour, succulent, 
suction, sudorific, sudden, sue, suet, suffer, suffice, suffrage, suicide, 
suit, suite, sullen, sum, summit, summon, sumptuous, sujMrabound, 
superb, superexcellent, superintendent, superior, superlative, super- 
nal, supernatural, supernumerary, superscription, supersede, super- 
stition, supplant, supple, supplement, suppliant, supply, support, 
supposition, supreme, sur- (a), surcease, sure, surface, surfeit, sui> 
loin, surmise, surmount, surpass, surplice, surplus, surprise, surrender, 
surrejoinder, surround, suitout, surveillance, survey, survive, suscepti* 
ble, suspect, suspend, sustain, suture, suzerain. 

ta^macle, table, tail (a), tailor, taint, tally, talon, tamper, 
tangible, tantamount, tardy, tart (a), task, tassel (i), taste, taunt, 
tavern, tax, temerity, temper, tempest, temple (a), temporal, tempt, 
tenable, tenacity, tenant, tench, tend (i), tend (a), tender (i), 
tender (a), tender (3), tendon, tendril, tenebrous (tenebrious), tene- 
ment, tenon, tenor, tense (i), tense (a), tent (i), tent (a), tent (4), 
tenter, tenuity, tenure, tercel, tergiversation, term, termination, 
terreen (tureen), terrible, terrier, territory, terror, tertian, test, testa- 
ment, tester, testicle, testify, testy, text, texture, tierce (terce), timid, 
tinsel, tissue, titillation, title, tittle, toast (i), toast (a), toil (a), 
toilet (toilette), toise, tonsil, tonsure, torch, torment, tormentil, 
torrent, torrid, torsion, tortoise, tortuous, torture, total, tour, 
tournament, tourney, tourniquet, tower, trace (i), trace (a), traffic, 
trail, trailbaston, train, trait, traitor, trajectory, trammel, trance, 
tranquil, transaction, trans-alpine, transfigure, transform, transgres- 
sion, translate, transmigration, transparent, transpierce, transplant, 
transport, transposition, transubstantiation, travail, trave, travel, 
traverse, travesty, treason, treat, treble, trefoil, trellis, tremble, 
trench ?, trental, trepidation, trespass, trestle (tressel), tret, trey, 
triangle, tribe, tribulation, tribune, tribute, tricolor, trident, tride, 
trillion. Trinity, trinket ?, triple, triumph, trivet (trevet), trivial, tron, 
troop ?, trot, trouble, trounce, trousers (trowsers), trousseau, trowel, 
truculent, truffle, trump (i), trump (2), trumpery, truncheon, trunk, 
trunnion, truss, try, tube, tuition, tumefy, tumult, tunnel, turbulent, 
turbot, turmeric, turmoil (F.?—L.?), turn, turpitude, turret, tutor. 

ubiquity, ulcer, ullage, umbilical, umbrage, umpire, uncle, unction, 
unicorn, uniform, union (1), union (a), unique, unison, unit, unity, 
universal, urbanity, urchin, ure, urine, urn, use, usher, usurp, usury, 
utas, utensil, uterine, utilise, utility, utterance (a). 

vacation, vacillation, vade, vagabond, vague, vail (a), vail (3), 
vain, vair, valance, vale, valentine, valerian, valetudinary, valiant, 
valid, valley, valour, value, valve, vamp, van (i), van (a), vanish, 
vanity, vanquish, vantage, vapour, variety, varnish, vary, vase, 
vast, vault (i), vaunt, veal, veer, vegetable, vehement, veil, vein, 
vellum, velocity, venal, vend, venerable, venery, venew (venue), 
veney, vengeance, venial, venison, venom, vent (i), vent (a), ventail, 
ventricle, venture, venue, verb, verdant, verdict, verdigris?, verge 
(i), verify, verisimilitude, verity, verjuice, vermillion, vermin, versa- 
tile, versify, version, vert, vervain, very, vessel, vestal, vestige, vest- 
ment, vestry, vesture, vetch, vex, viand, vicar, vice (1), vice (a), 
vice-gerent, vicinage, victim, victory, victuals, vie, view, vigil, 
vignette, vigour, vile, villain, vindictive, vine, vinegar, vintage, 
vintner, viol, violent, violet, viper, virgin, virile, virtue, virulent, 
visage, viscid, viscount, visible, vision, visit, visor (vizor, visard, 
vizard), visual, vital, vitriol, vituperation, vivacity, vivify, vocable, 
vocal, vocation, vociferation, voice, void, volant, volition, volley, 
voluble, volume, voluntary, voluptuous, volute, voracity, vouch, 
vouchsafe, vow, vowel, voyage, vulgar, vulpine. 

wyvern (wivem). 

Low Latin from Frtnchfrom Latin i crenellate. 

Norman-Frenck from Latin : fitz, indefeasible. 

Dutch from French from Latin : cruise, domineer, excise (1), ffou^ 
sconce (i). 

German from French from Latin : cashier. 

French from Iiow Iiatin from Latin: cadet, identity, 
mastiff, menagerie, menial, page (i). 

Italian from Low Latin from Latin : falchion. 

French from Italian from Low Latin from Latin : medal. 

Froven9al from Latin : cross, crusade. 

French from Provencal from Latin : barnacles, corsair. 

Icelandic from Proven^l from Latin : sirrah. 

Italian from Latin: allegro, askance, attitude, belladonna, 
breve, broccoli, canto, canzonet, caper (1), casino, cicerone, 
comply, contraband, contralto, cupola, curvet, dilettante, ditto, doge, 
duel, duet, ferret (a), floss, grampus, granite, gurgle, incognito, 
inffuenza, infuriate, intaglio, isolate, Jerusalem artichoke, junket, 
lagoon (lagune), lava, levant, macaroni (maccaroni), madonna, 
malaria, manifesto, marmot, Martello tower, mezzotinto, miniature, 
monkey, motto, nuncio, opera, pianoforte, piano, portico, profile, 
punch (4), punchinello, quartet t^u^'tette), quota, redoubt, semi- 
breve, seraglio, signor (signior), size (a), soda, solo, sonata, soprano,, 


'spinach (spinage), stanza, stiletto, trio, trombone?, timbiella, velveV 
vermicelli, vista, volcano. 

French from Italian from Latin ; alarm (alarum), alert, apartment, 
arcade, artisan, auburn, battalion, bulletin, cab (i), cabbage (i), 
cape (a), capriole, carnival, cascade, casque, cassock, cavalcade, 
cavalier, cavalry, citadel, colonel, colonnade, compliment, compost, 
concert, concordat, corporal (i), corridor, cortege, costume, counter- 
tenor, cuirass, douche, ducat, escort, esplanade, facade, florin, 
fracas, fugue, gabion, gambol, improvise, incarnadine, infantry, laven- 
der, lutestring, macaroon ?, manage, manege, mien, mizen (mizzen), 
model, motet, musket, niche, ortolan, pmadin, palette, pallet (a), 
parapet, partisan (i), pastel, peruke, pilaster, pinnace, piston, 
pomade (pommade), pontoon, populace, porcelain, postillion, pre- 
concert, reprisal, revolt, rocket (a), salad, sallet, salmagundi, saveloy 
(cervelas), scamper, sentinel ?, sentry ?, somersault (somerset), 
sonnet, spinet, squad, squadron, termagant, terrace, tramontane, 
ultramontane, umber^vault (a), vedette (vidette). 

Dutch from French from Italian from Latin : periwig, shamble 
(verb), wig. 

German from Italian from Latin : barouche. 

Spanish from Latin : alligator, armada, armadillo, booby, 
capsize, carbonado, cask, commodore, comrade, cork, courtesan, 
disembogue, domino, don (a), duenna, dulcimer, flamingo, flotilla, 
funambulist, gambado, grandee, hidalgo, jade (a), junta, junto, 
matador, merino, mosquito (musquito), negro, olio, pay (a), pecca- 
dillo, primero, punctilio, quadroon, real (a), renegade (renegado), 
salver, sherry, stevedore, tent (3), tornado, ultramarine, vanilla. 

French from Spanish from Latin : calenture, creole, doubloon, es- 
calade, farthingale (fardingale), grenade, ogre, ombre, parade, para- 
gon, petronel, pint, punt (a), quadrille, risk, sassafras, sp^iel^ 
tartan ?. 

PorttigueBe from Latin: binnacle, caste, junk (a), lasso, 
moidore, molasses, pimento, port (4), tank. 

French from Portuguese from Latin i corvette, fetich (fetish)^ 
parasol. 

Dutch from Latin : buoy, tafferel (taffrail). 

Old Dutch from Latin : chop (a). 

Scandinavian from Latin i cake, skate (l). 

Scandinavian from English from Latin : kindle. 

German from Latin : drilling. 

French from Old High German from Latin : lyaste. 

French from Teutonic from Latin : pump (i) ?. 

Dutch from German from Latin \ rummer ?• 

Celtic from Latin i spigot. 

Russian from Latin i czar. 

French from Portuguese from Arabic from Greeh from Latin I 
apricot. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Latin : quintal. 

Low Iiatin : baboon, barrister, campaniform, cap, capital (3), 
dominion, edible, elongate, elucidate, embassy, fine (a), flask, 
flavour, funeral, grate (1), hoax, hocus-pocu^ implement, indent, 
intimidate, pageant, plenary, proxy. 

French from Low Latin: ab^, ballet, barbican, bargain, bass (i), 
bittern, borage, burden (a), burl, camlet, canton, cape (1), cope (1), 
cygnet, felon?, ferret (i), festival, flagon, frock, gash, gauge (gage), 
gouge, hutch, oleander, palfrey. 

French from Provencal from Low Latin \ ballad. 

French from Italian from Low Latin : basement, bassoon, pivot. 

French from Spanish from Low Latin : caparison. 

Q-ItElBK. acacia, acephalous, achromatic, acme, acoustic, acrobat, 
acropolis, acrostic, aesthetic, allopathy, alms, aloe, amazon, ambrosia, 
amethyst, ammonia, ammonite, amorphous, amphibious, amphibrach, 
amphitheatre, an-, a-, ana-, anabaptist, anachronism, anaesthetic, 
analyse, anapest (anapaest), anemone, aneroid, aneurism, anomaly, 
anonymous, antagonists^ antelope, anther, antholpgy, anthracite, 
anthropology, anthropophagi, antichrist, anticlimax, antinomian, 
antipathy, antiphrasis, antipodes, antiseptic, antistrophe, antithesis, 
antitype, aorta, apathy, aphaeresis, aphelion, aphorism, apocrypha, 
apogee, apolopy, apophthegm (apothegm), apoAeosis, archseolo^^ 
archaic, archaism, areOpagus, aristocracy, arsenic, asbestos, ascetic, 
asphalt (asphaltum), asj^odel, asphyxia, aster, asterisk, asterism^ 
asteroid, asthma, asymptote, atheism, athlete, atlas, atmosphere, 
atrophy, attic, autobiography, autocracy, liutomaton, autonomy, 
autopsy, axiom,* azote/ 

barometer, baryta, basilisk, bathos, belemnite. bibliography^ 
bibliolatry, bibliomania, biography, biology, bronchial, Imcolic. 

cacophony, caligraphy (calligraphy), calisthenics (callisthenics), 
calomel, carotid, caiyatides, cataclysm,^ catalepsy, catarrh, cataa- 
trophe, catechise, category, cathartic, catholic, catoptric» omstic, 
ceramic, chaos, chemist (chymist), chiliad, chirography, chlorintp 
Christ, chromatic, chrome, chromium^ chronology, chronometer; 
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xhiysalhi chiirch, clematis, dimax, clime, coleoptera, collodion, colo* 
cynth, coloquintida, colon (t), colon (a), colophon, colophony, 
4 :olossus, coma, cosmetic, cosmic, cosmogony, cosmography, cosmo- 
logy, cosmopolite, cotyledon, crasis, creosote, crisis, critic, croton, 
cryptogamia, cyst. 

. decagon, decahedron, decasyllabic, deleterions, demotic, den* 
droid, derm, diabetes, diacritic, diagnosis, diaphanous, diaphoretic, 
diastole, diatonic, dicotyledon, didactic, digraph, dioptrics, diorama, 
diphtheria, dipsomania, diptera, dodecagon, dodecahedron, dogma, 
drastic, dynamic, dynasty. ' • ^ 

eclectic, elastic, eleemosynary, empyreal (empyrean), enclitic, en- 
comium, encrinite, encyclical, encyclopaedia, endemic, endogen, en- 
thusiasm, entomology, ephemera, epiglottis, episode, erotic, esoteric, 
euphemism, euphony, euphrasy, euphuism, Euroclydon, euthanasia, 
-exegesis, exogen, exoteric. 

giossographer, glottis, glyptic, gnostic, Gordian, gynarchy. 

Hades, hagiographa, hector, heliocentric, helraintholopr, hemi-, 
hendecagon, hendecasvllabic, heptagon, heptahedron, heptarchv, 
hermeneutic, hermetic, heterodox, heterogeneous, hierophant, hippish, 
hippocampus, histology, homeopathy (homoeopathy), homogeneous, 
homologous, hydrangea, hydrodynamics, hydrogen, hydropathy, 
hydrostatics. 

ichor, ichthyography, iconoclast, icosahedron, idiosyncrasy, iodine, 
isochronous, isothermal, 
kaleidoscope. 

lepidoptera, lexicon, lithography, logarithm, 
macrocosm, malachite, mastodon, megalosaurus, megatherium, 
mentor, meta-, metaphrase (metaphrasis), metempsychosis, miasma, 
microscope, miocene, misanthrope, mnemonics, mono-, monochord, 
monocotyledon, monody, monomania, monotony, morphia, morphine, 
myriad, myth. 

. necrology, neology, nepenthe (nepenthes), neuralgia, nomad, 
nosology. 

, octagon, octahedron, omega, onomatopeia, ophidian, ophthalmia, 
ornithology, ornithorhyncus, orthoepy, orthopterous, osmium, osteo- 
logy, ostracise, oxide, oxygen, oxytone, ozone. 

pachydermatous, paedobaptism, palaeography, palaeology, palaeon- 
tology, palimpsest, palindrome, pan-, pandemonium, panic, panoply, 
panorama, pantheism, para-, parallax, parenthesis, Parian, parony- 
mous, pathos, pedobaptism, peri-, pericarp, perigee, perihelion, petal, 
petroleum, phantasm, philharmonic, phlox, phonetic, photography, 
phrenology, pleiocene, pleistocene, pneumonia, polemical, polyglot, 
polyhedron, polysyllable, polytheism, pro- (or £». ; or F, from L.), 
pros-, pyrotechnic. 

saurian, schist, semaphore, skeleton, sporadic, spore, stalactite, 
stalagtnite, statics, stenography, stentorian, stereoscope, stereotype, 
stethoscope, strophe, strychnine, style (2), synchronism, systole, 
syzygy. 

/ tactics, tantalise, taxidermy, telegraph, telescope, tetrahedron, 
theism, theocracy, theodolite, thermometer, tonic, toxicology, trigo- 
nometry, trihedron, triphthong, threnody. 

Utopian. 

, zoology, zymotic. 

, Xiatin from Greek: abyss, amaranth, anathema, angel, 
anodyne, antarctic, anthem, antiphon, apocalypse, apocope, apostle, 
apostrophe, apse, argonaut, aroma, artery, asylum, atom. 

bacchansd, barbarous, basilica, bishop, bison, blaspheme, Boreas, 
bronchitis, bryony, butter. 

calyx, camelopard, canister, canon, capon, castor, cataract, cathe- 
dral, cedar, cemetery, cenobite (coenobite), centaur, centaury, cephalic, 
cetaceous, chalcedony, chalybeate, chameleon, character, chart, 
chasm, chervil, chest, chimsera (chimera), chord, chorus, chrysolite, 
chrysbprase, chyme, cist, cithern (cittern), clyster, colure, comma, 
conch, copper, cranium, crater, crocus, crypt, cynic, cynosure. 

. dactyl, deacon, devil, diabolic, diabolical, diseresis, diagram, 
diapason, diarrhoea, dilemma, diploma, diptych, disc (disk, dish), 
distich, dithyramb, doxology, drama, dryad, dysentery, dyspepsy. 

ecclesiastic, echo, eclogue, ^ ecumenic (ecumenical), electric, 
ellipse, elysium, emetic, emphasis, emporium, enigma, epic, epicene, 
epicure, epidemic, epidermis, epithalamium, epithet, epitome, epoch, 
erysipelas, esophagus, ether, ethic, ethnic, etymon, eucharist; eulogy, 
eunuch, exodus, exorcise, exotic. 

. fungus. 

ganglion, gastric, genesis, Georgic, geranium, gigantic, glaucous, 
gloss (a), glossary, gnomon, goby, Gorgon, graphic, gymnasium, 
gyre. 

. halcyon, halo, hamadiyad, hebdomadal, heliacal, helix, helot, 
hematite, hemistich, hermaphrodite, heteroclite, hexagon, hexa- 
paeter, hieroglyphic, hippopotamus, history ^tory), holocaust, homily, 
fiomonymous, hybrid, nydra, hydrophobia, hyena, hymen, hypallage, 
Jiyperv byperbple, hyphen, hy^chondria, hypostasis, hypothesis. 


iambic, ichneumon, idea, idyl (idyll), iliad, impolitic, iris, isos- 
celes, isthmus, 
kit (a). 

laconic, laic, laical, larynx, lemma, Leo, lethe, lichen, ligure^ 
lily, lithotomy, lotus, lynx. 

mandrake, mania, marsupial, martyr, masticate, mausoleum, 
meander, medic, mesentery, metamorphosis, metaphysics, metathesis, 
metonymy, metropolis, mimic, minotaur, minster, mint (a), moly, 
monad, monastery, monk, monogamy, monogram, monopoly, mu- 
seum, myrmidon, mystery (i). 

naiad, narcissus, nauseous, nautical, nautilus, nectar, nemesif^ 
neophyte, neoteric, Nereid, numismatic. 

oboius, octosyllabic, oleaginous, oleaster, on3rx, opium, orchestra, 
orchis, orphan, orthodox (or F.Jrom h.from Gk.), oxalis^ oxymel. 

Paean, palestra, palladium, panacea, pancreas, pander (pandar), 
panegyric, pantheon, paraclete, paragoge, parallelopiped, paralysis, 
paraphernalia, pard, paregoric, parhelion, parochial, parody, Pean, 
pentameter, pentateuch, Pentecost, pericardium, perimeter, peripatetic, 
periphery, i^eriphrasis, petroleum, phalanx, pharynx, phase (phasis), 
phenix tphoenix), phenomenon, philanthropy, philippic, philology, 
phocine, phosphorus, phthisis, plaster, plastic, pleonasm, plethora, 
plinth, plum, pneumatic, poly-, polyanthus, polygon, polypus, pope, 
presbyter, priest, prism, proboscis, prolepsis, proscenium, proso- 
popoeia, Protean, prothalamium, psalm, psychical, pylorus, pyramid, 
pyre, pyrites, pyx. 

rhinoceros, rhododendron, rhombus. 

sapphic, sarcophagus, sardine (2), sardonyx, scalene, scene, 
scheme, school, scirrhous, scoria, shark?, sibyl, siren, smaragdus, 
spatula, sphinx, spleen, spondee, stoic, stole, storax, strangury, 
sybarite, sycamore, sycophant, symposium, syn-, synseresis, syna- 
loepha, syncopate, synecdoche, synopsis, syntax, synthesis, system. 

tape, tartar (3), tautology, terebinth, telrarch, theogony, theorem, 
thesaurus, thesis, theurgy, thorax, thrasonical, thurible, tick (2), 
tippet, tisic, Titan, trachea, trapezium, tribrach, triglyph, trimeter, 
tripod (or Gk.), triton, trochee, trope, trout, truck (2), truckle, 
tyxnpanum, typhus. 

French from Latin from Greek: academy, ace, aconite, 
adamant, agate, agony, air, alabaster, almond, almoner, amalgam, 
amass, anagram, analogy, anatomy, anchor, anise, antidote, arche- 
type, architect, archives, arctic, asp, aspic, assay, astrology, as- 
tronomy, austere, authentic. 

balm, baptize, base (2), basil, bible, blame, bolt (boult), bomb, 
bombard, bombardier, bombazine, bumper. 

cane, cannon, canvas (canvass), cataplasm, celery, cenotaph, 
centre, chair, chaise, chamber, charter, cheer, cherry, chestnut (ches- 
nut), chicory, chime, chimney, chirurgeon, choir, choler, chrism, 
chyle, citron, clerk, coach, cock (5), cockboat, cocoon, coffer, coffin, 
colic, comedy, comet, cone, coppice, coppy, copse, coquette, coral, 
cord, coriander, crocodile, crystal, cube, currant, cycle, cylinder, 
cymbal, cypress (i). 

daffodil, dais, date (3), dauphin, decalogue, demon, despot, diaconal^ 
diadem, diagonal, dialect, dialogue, diameter, diamond, diaphragm, 
diet (i), diet (2), dimity, diocese, dissyllable, dittany, diuretic, dol- 
phin, dragon, dragoon, dram (drachm), dromedary, dropSy, drupe. 

eccentric, eclipse, economy, ecstasy, elegy, emblem, emerald^ 
empiric, epaulet, epicycle, epigram, epilepsy, epilogue, epiphany, 
episcopal, epistle, epitaph, epode, essay, evangelist, 
fancy, frantic, frenzy. 

galaxy, gangrene, genealogy, geography, geometry, giant, gilly- 
flower, gloze, goblin,, govern, graft (graft ), grail (a), grammar, gram- 
matical, griffin (griffon), grot, gudgeon, guitar, gum (2). 

harmony, harpy, hecatomb, hectic, heliotrope, hellebore, hemi- 
sphere, hemorrhage, hemorrhoids (cmerods), hepatic, heresy, heretic, 
hermit, hero, heroine, hilarity, horizon, horologe, horoscope, hour, 
hyacinth, hydraulic, hymn, hypocrisy, hypogastric, hypothec, hypo- 
tenuse, hysteric. 

idiom, idiot, idol, imposthume, ingraft (engraft), inharmonious^ 
ink, irony. 

jacinth, jealous, jet (a). 

labyrinth, laity, lamp, lantern, larch, lay (3), laic, leopard, leper, 
leprosy, lethargy, licorice (liquorice), limpet, lion, litany, litharge, 
logic, lyre. 

machine, magnet, marjoram, mass (i), mastic (mastich), match 
(2), mathematic, mechanic, medlar, megrim, melancholy, melilot, 
melody, melon, metal, metallurgy, metaphor, method, metre (meterL 
mettle, microcosm, mitre, monarchy, monosyllable. Moor (3), 
mosaic, muse (2), music, mystic, mythology, 
necromancy, noise?, nymph. 

obelisk, ocean, ochre, octave, ode, oil, oligarchy, olive, oppose 
(ufitk h, pre^), organ, orgies, origan (origanum), orthodox (orl^ 
«»Gk.), orthography, oyster. 
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painter, palinode, palsy, pandect, panther, pantomime, papal, 
parable, paradira, paradox, paragraph, parallel, parallelogram, 
paralogism, paralyse, paiaphrase, parasite, parchment, parish, parley, 
parliament (u/iVA L. suffix), parole, paroxysm, parrot, parsley, par- 
tridge, paste, paten, patriarch, patronymic, patty, pause, pedagogue, 
pelican, pentagon, peony (paeony), perch (2), period, pew, phaeton, 
phantom, pharmacy, pheasant, phial, philosophy, philtre, phle- 
botomy, phelgm, phrase, phylactery, physic, physio^omy, phy- 
siology, pier, pilcrow, piony, pip (2)?, pippin?, pirate, place, 
plane (3) (plane-tree), planet, pleurisy, poem, poesy, poet, pole (a), 
police, polygamy, pomp, pore(i), poi^hyry,pose(i), posy, practice, 
pragmatic, problem, proem, prognostic, programme (program), pro- 
logue, prophecy, prophet, propose, proselyte, prosody, protocol, 
protomartyr, prototype, prow, prune (2), psaltery, pump (2), pum- 
pion (pumpkin), purple, purpose (i) {with F.prejix), purse, pygmy 
(pigmy), 
quince, quire (a). 

recoup, resin (rosin), rhapsody, rhetoric, rheum, rhomb, rhubarb, 
rhythm, rue. 

salamander, samite, sandal, sap (2) ?, sarcasm, sardine (i), sardonic, 
satyr, say (2), say (3), scammony, scandal, scar (i), scarify, sceptic, 
sceptre, schism, sciatic, scorpion, shallot (shalot), (shalm), 

sinople, siphon, slander, solecism, sophist, spasca^ sperm, sphere, 
sponge, squill, squirrel, stomach, story (l), strangle, stratagem, 
styptic, succory, summer (2), sumpter, surgeon, surgery, syllable, 
syllogism, symbol, symmetry, sympathy, symphony, symptom, syna- 
gogue, syndic, synod, synonym, syringe. 

tabard ?, talent, tankard ?, tansy, tapestry, tetragon, tetra- 
syllable, theatre, theme, theology, theory, therapeutic, throne, 
thyme, timbrel, tomb, tome, tone, topaz, topic, topography, tragedy, 
treacle, treasure, trepan (i), triad, trisyllable, trophy, tropic, trover, 
tune, tunny, turpentine, type, tyrant, 
vial (phial). 

zeal, zephyr, zest, zodiac, zone. 

Low Latin from Latin from Greek : intone. 

Italian from Latin from Greek : balustrade, grotto, madrigal, orris, 
piazza, torso. 

French fromitalian fromLatin from Greek ; canopy, cornice, espalier, 
grotesque, piastre. 

Dutch from Italian from Latin from Greek i sketch. 

Spanish from Latin from Greek: buffalo, cochineal, morris, pel- 
litory (2) (pelleter), savanna (savannah). 

French from Spanish from Latin from Greek: maroon (2), rumb 
(rhumb). 

Portuguese from Latin from Greek : palaver. 

French from Portuguese from Latin from Greek : marmalade. 
Provencal from Latin from Greek : troubadour. 

Old Low German from Latin from Greek: beaker. 

Old Dutch from Latin from Greek : giltem. 

French from German from Latin from Greek : petrel (peterel). 

Celtic from Latin from Greek ; spunk. 

Low Latin from Greek: apoplexy, apothecary, bursar, cartulary, 
catapult, chamomile (camomile), comb (coomb), hulk, imp, im- 
practicable, intoxicate, lectern (lecturn), magnesia, pericranium. 

French from Low Latin from Greek : acolyte, allegory, almanac 
(almanach), anchoret (anchorite), apostasy (apostacy), apostate, 
barge?, bark (i)?, barque?, bottle (i), butler, buttery, bushel, 
calender, calm, carbine, card (i), carte, catalogue, cauterise, 

, celandine, chronicle, clergy, climacter, climate, clinical, cockatrice, 
dome, embrocation, fleam, galoche, liturgy, lol^, mangonel, patriot, 
pitcher, policy. 

Dutch from Low Latin from Greek : dock (3), mangle (2). 

French from Greek: amnesty, anarchy, anecdote, apologue, 
arithmetic, autograph, 
botany. 

decade, demagogue, democracy, diphthong, dose, 
embolism, embryo, emerods, encaustic, energy, epact. 
lycerine, gnome, gulf, 
ierarchy. 

. malmsey, mandrel? melodrama (melodrame), meteor, monologue. 

. narcotic. 

. oolite, ophicleide, optic, osier? 

pepsine, plate, plateau, platitude, platter, pseudonym. 

, quinsy, 
stigmatise, sylph, 
tress, tressure, troglodyte. 

, zoophyte. 

’ Spanish from French from Greek: platina. 

Italian from Greek: archipelago, barytone, bombast, catacomb, 
.gondola, scope (or L.from Gk.). 

French from Italian from Greek: baluster, banisters, cartridge 


(cartouche), emery, galligaskins, manganese?, moustache (mustache), 
pantaloon (1), pantaloons, pedant?. 

French from J^ovenfal from Italian from Greek : dredge (2), 
Spanish from Greek : argosy? 

French from Spanish from Greek : truck (i). 

German from Greek: cobalt, nickel?. 

French from German from Greek : pate. 

Spanish from Arabic from Greek: talisman. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Greek: alembic, limbeck. 
French from Arabic from Greek: alchemy, carat. 

Spanish from Persian from Greek: tarragon. 

Hebrew from Greek: sanhedrim. 

Turkish from Greek : elfendi. 

Scandinavian from English from Greek : kirk. 

BliAVOIiriC. This is a general term, including Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, l^rvian, &c. 

French from Slavic : sable. 

French from German from Slavonic : calash, slave. 

Dutch from Slavonic : eland. 

Bohemian: polka. 

German from Bohemian: howitzer, 

French from German from Servian : vampire. 

Russian: drosky, knout, morse, rouble (ruble), steppe, verst. 
French from Russian : ukase. 

XilTHUANIAIN‘. Like Slavonic, this language is of Aryan 
origin. 

Scandinavian from Lithuanian : talk. 

ASIATIC ARYAN liANGUAGBS. 

Persian: awning, bang (2), bazaar, caravan, caravansary, curry 
(2), dcrvis (dervish), divan, durbar, firman, ghoul, houri, jackal, 
jasmine (jessamine), Lascar, mohur, nylghau, Parsee, pasha (pacha, 
pashaw, bashaw), peri, sash (2), sepoy, shah, shawl, tartar (2), van (3). 
Greek from Persian : cinnabar (cinoper). 

Latin from Greek from Persian: asparagus, gypsum, laudanum, 
Magi, tiara ?. 

French from Latin from Greek from Persian : caper (2), jujube, 
magic, myrtle, paradise, parvis, satrap, tiger. 

French from Italian from Latin from Greek from 0 . Persian : rice. 
Spanish from Latin from Greek from Persian : pistachio (pistacho). 
French from Latin from Persian : peach (i). 

French from Low Latin from Persian : zedoary. 

Italian from Persian : giaour?, scimetar (cimeter) ?. 

French from Italian from Persian: carcase (carcass), jargonelle 
mummy, orange, rebeck, taffeta (taffety), turquoise (turkoise). 

French from Spanish from Persian : julep, saraband. 

Portuguese from Persian : pagoda, veranda (verandah) ?. 

French from Portuguese from Persian: bezoar. 

French from Persian: check, checker (chequer), checkers (chequers), 
chess, exchequer, jar (2), lemon, lime (3), ounce (2) ?, rook (2), 
scarlet, turkey. 

Dutch from Persian : gherkin. 

Low Latin from A rabic from Persian : borax. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Persian : hazard, tabout 
(tabor) ?, tambour ?, tambourine ?. 

Spanish from Turkish from Persian : lilac. 

French from Turkish from Persian : horde. 

Sanskrit : avatar, banyan, brahmin (brahman), jungle, pundit, 
rajah, Sanskrit, suttee, Veda. 

Latin from Greek from Sanskrit : hemp, pepper. 

French from Latin from Greek from Sanskrit : beryl, brilliant, 
ginger, mace (2), saccharine. 

French from Latin from Greek from Persian from Sanskrit : nard. 
French from Spanish from Latin from Greek from Persian from 
Sanskrit: indigo. 

French from Latin /rpm Persian from Sanskrit : musk. 

French from Italidn from Latin from Persian from Sanskrit : mus- 
cadel (muscatel), muscadine. 

Latin fro 7 n Sanskrit: 

French from Low Latin from Sanskrit: sendal (cendal). 

Persian from Sanskrit: \tic {J), 

French from Portuguese from Persian from Sanskrit : lacquer (lacker). 
French frohn Persian from Sanskrit: lake (2), sandal (wood). 
Fretieh from Spanishfrom Arabic from Persian from Sanskrit: sugar. 
Arahie from Sanskrit : Vtntits. 

French from Arabic from Sanskrit : crimson. 

Hebrew from Sanskrit : algum. 

Hindi from Sanskrit : loot, punch (3), punkah, rupee. 

Hindustani from Sanskrit: chintz, lac (2), palanquin. 

Portuguese from Malay from Sanskrit : mandarin. 

BUROPIIAN NON- ARYAN LANGUAGES. 
Hungarian : hussar, tokay. 
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’ Fr 9 ne% from Hmgartm \ 

French from German from Hungarian t sabre. 

Turkish : bey, caftan, chouse, oey, ketch. 

French from Turkish : janizary, ottoman, shagreen {perhaps chagrin]. 

French from Italian from Turkish i caviare. 

Spanishfrom Turkish', xebec. 

German from Polish from ttarkish : lihlan. 

S^SMITIO IiANGUAGES. The principal Semitic languages 
are Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee* Syriac, &c. ; the borrowed words in 
Kndish being somewhat numerous. 

Hebrew: alleluia (alleluiah), bdellium, behemoth, cab (a), 
cherub, cinnamon, corban, epnod, gopher, hallelujah, hin, homer, 
Jehovah, jug, log (3), Messian, Nazarite {with Gk. suffix), Sabaoth, 
Satan, Selah, seraph, shekel, Shekinah (Shechinah), shibboleth, 
shittah (tree), shittim (wood), teraphim, thummim, urim. 

Greek from Hebrew : alphabet, delta, hosanna, iota. 

Latin from Greek from Hebrew i amen, cumin (cummin), Jacobite, 
Jesus, jot, Levite, manna, Pasch, Pharisee, rabbi (rabbin), sabbath, 
^dducee, sycamine ?, Tom. 

French from Latin from Greek from Hebrew : camel, cider, ebony, 
elephant, Hebrew, hyssop, jack (i). Jacobin, Jew, jockey, lazar, 
maudlin, sapphire, simony, sodomy. 

French fi^m Spanishfrom Latin from Greek from Hebrew: J^uit. 

, Jtalianfrom Greek from Hebrew : zany. 

Latin from Hebrew : leviathan. 

French from Latin from Hebrew: jubilee. 

French from Hebrew: cabal. 

French from places in Palestine : bedlam, gauze. 

Syriac: Maranatha. 

Latin from Greek from Syriac : abbot, damask, mammon. 

French from Latin from Greek from Syriac: ^.bbess, abbey, damson. 

French from Italian from Syriac ; muslin. 

Chaldee: raca, talmud, targum. 

Arabic : alkali, alkoran, amber, arrack, attar of roses, azimuth, 
azure, carob-tree. elixir, emir, harem, hegira, hookah (hooka), houdah 
(howdah), jerboa, koran, Mahometan (Mohammedan), moslem, 
muezzin, mufti, nadir, otto, rack (5), rajah, ryot, salaam (salam), 
sheik, sherbet, shirub (a), simoom, sofa, taraxacum, visier (vizier). 

Latin from Greek from Arabic : jordan, naphtha, rose. 

French from Latin from Greek from Arabic : jasper, myrrh, nitre. 

French from Italian from Latin from Greek from Arabic : diaper. 

Spanishfrom Greek from Arabic: dragoman. 

French from Latin from Arabic: amulet, chemise, sarcenet 
(sarsnet). 

Low Latin from Arabic : algebra, saracen. 

French from Low Latin from Arabic : tartar (l). 

Italian from Arabic : artichoke, felucca, senna, sirocco. 

French from Italian from Arabic : alcove, arabesque, candy, maga- 
zine, sequin, zero. 

Spaniih from Arabic ; alguazil, arsenal, bonito, calabash ?, cara- 
way (carraway), carmine, maravedi, minaret. 

French from Spanishfrom Arabic : cotton (1), fanfare, garble, gar- 
bage, genet, jennet (gennet), lackey (lacquey), mask (masque), 
masquerade, mosque, ogee (ogive), racket (1) (raquet), realgar, 
ream, sumach, syrup (simp), tabby, talc, tare (2), tariff, zenith. 

Portuguese from Arabic : calabash ? 

French from Portuguese from Arabic : albatross. 

French from Arabic: admiral, alcohol, assassin, barberry (berberry), 
bedouin, calif (caliph), cipher, civet, fardel?, furl?, gazelle, lute (i), 
Mamaluke (Mameluke), mattress, mohair (moire), saffron, sultan. 

Persian from Arabic ; mussulman. 

. Prenchfrom Persian from Arabic : mate (a). 

Turkish from Arabic : coffee. 

Hindi from Arabic ; nabob. 

Italian from Malay from Arabic : monsoon. 

ASIATIC HON-ABYAH XiAHOUAGES (not SS- 
IfflTIC). 

Hindustani: coolie <cooly), cowry, shampoo, thug, toddy. 

French from Italian from Turkish from Persian from Hindustani: 
tulip, turban. 

E. Indian place-names: calico, cashmere (kerseymere). 

Hindi : rum (2). 

French from Low Latin from Hindi : bonnet. 

Persian from Bengali : bungalow. 

Portuguese from Malabar: betel. 

Mala^am: itek, 

Tamil: catamaran. 

Malay: bamboo, caddy, cassowary, cockatoo, crease (a) or creese, 
dugong, gong, gutti^-perpht^, Iqry (luiy), mango, muck (amuck), 
orang-outang, proa, rattan, rum (t), sago, npas. 

French from Malay: rataha. 


French from Arabic from Malay : camphor. ' 

Chinese : china, Chinese, nankeen, tea, typhoon. 

Portuguese from Chinese: junk (ij. 

Latin from Greehfrom Chinese: silk. 

French from Latin from Greek from Chinese : serge; 

Japanese : japan, soy. 

Portuguese from Japanese : bonze. 

Java: bantam. 

Annamese: gamboge. 

Russian from Tatar: cossack, mammoth. 

Persian from Tatar : khan. 

Mongolian: mogul. 

Thibetan: lemn {i). 

Australian : kangaroo, paramatta, wombat. 

Tahitian : tattoo (s). 

Polynesian : taboo. 

AFRICAN IiANGUAGES. 

Hebrew from Egyptian : ephah. 

Latin from Greek from Hebrew from Egyptian: sack (i). 

French from Latin from Greek from Hebrew from Egyptian: sack 
(a), satchel. 

Latin from Greek from Egyptian : ibis, oasis, paper ?, pap3nru8 t. 

French from Latin from Greek from Egyptian : baige?, gypsy. 

French from Spanishfrom Arabic from Egyptian : giraffe. 

French from Italian from Low Latin from Egyptian : fustian. 

French from Barbary : barb (a), 

Morocco : morocco. ^ 

Portuguese from Ethiopian : zebra ?. 

West African: baobab, canary, chimpanzee, guinea; also gorilla 
(Old African). 

Hottentot: gnu, quagga. 

From a negro name : quassia. 

AMERICAN liANGTTAGES. 

North- American Indian: hominy, moccasin (mocassin), moose, 
opossum, racoon (raccoon), skunk, squaw, tomahawk, wampum, 
wigwam. 

Mexican : jalap, ocelot. 

Spanishfrom Mexican : cacao, chocolate, copal, tomato ?. 

Spanishfrom Hayti: guaiacum, maize, manatee, potato, tobacco. 

Caribbean (or other West Indian languages) : hammock, macaw. 

Spanishfrom West Indian: cannibal, canoe, guava, iguana, hurricane, 

French from West Indian : buccaneer, caoutchouc, pirogue. 

Peruvian i jerked (beef), llama, pampas, puma. 

Spanish from Peruvian : alpaca, condor, guano. 

French from Peruvian : quinine. 

Brazilian : jaguar, tapioca, tapir. 

Portuguese from Brazilian : ipecacuanha. 

Frencn from Brazilian : toucan. 

South American : mahogany, tolu. 

French from South American : peccary. 

HYBRID WORDS. English abounds In hybrid words, i.e. 
in words made up from two different languages ; and the two lan- 
guages compounding the word are often brought into strange con- 
^nction, as in the case of interloper, which is half Latin and half 
Dutch. The complexity thus caused is such as almost to defy classi- 
fication, and, as the woids are accounted for in the body of the work, 
each in its due place, I content myself with giving a list of them, in 
alphabetical order. 

abroach, abut, across, affray, agog, akimbo, allodial, allot, amaze, 
amiss, apace, apiece, appal, arc&itrave, around, arouse, array, asa- 
foetida, attire, attune, awkward. 

bailiwick, bandylegged, bankrupt, becalm, because, bechance, 
beefeater, befool, beguile, belabour, besiege, besot, betake, betray, 
bigamy, bilberry, blackguard, brickbat, bum-bailiff. 

cannel-coal, chaffer, chapman, Christmas, cock-eyed, cockloft, 
commingle, commix, compose, contradistinguish, contrive, coster- 
monger, counteract, counterscarp, court-caids, courtier, coxcomb, 
coxswain, cudweed, cupboard, curmudgeon, curry (*)• 

Daguerrotype, dastard, debar, debark, debase, debauch, debris, de- 
but, decipher, decompose, decoy, defile (i), depose, derange, detach, 
dethrone, develop, disable, disabuse, disadvantage, disaffe^, disagr^, 
disallow, disannul, disappear, disapprove, disarrange, disarray, dis- 
band, disbelieve, disburden, disburse, discard, disclaim, discommend, 
discommon, discompose, discontent, discredit, disembark, disembroil, 
disencumber, disengage, disenthrall, disentrance, disfranchise, dis- 

S uise, dishearten, oiSnherit, disinter, dislike, dislodge, dismantle, 
ismask, dismay, disown, dispark, dispose, disregard, disrelish, 
disrepute, dissatisfy, dissimilitude, distaste, 

distrust, disuse, doleful, dormer-window, dormouse. 

embalm, embank, embark, embarrass, emblazon, embody, 
boldcn, emboss (i), emboss <a), embosbm, embower, encroach. 
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cndeari enfeof!» enfranchise* engrave, engulf, enkindle, enlighten, enlist* 
enliven* enshrine, enslave* ensnare* entangle* enthral* enthrone* 
entrap, entrust* entwine* entwist, envelop* enwrap* escarpment* 
exhilarate* expose* eyelet-hole. 

fore-arm (a)* forecast* forecastle* foredate* forefront* forejudge* 
forenoon* fore-ordain* forepart, forerank* foretaste* forfend (forefend)* 
foumart* frankincense, iray (a). 

fif&fTcri fffti&utf fi[icr*C8£[lC| pimcrftclcy i^oosclMrryf CTSitcfiilt 
guerdon* gunwale. 

Hallowmass, hammercloth, harpsichord, hautboy* heirloom* hobby* 
horse* holly-hock* hurly-burly. 

icide, imbank* imbark* imbed, imbitter* imbody* imborder* im- 
bosom* imbower, imbrown, impark, imperil, impose* ingulf* inshrine* 
interaction, interleave* interlink* interloper* intermarry* intermingle, 
intermix, intertwine, interweave, 
jetsam, juxtaposition, 
kerbstone. 

lancegay* life-guard* lign-aloes* linseed, linsey-wools^* logger- 
head* lugsail. 

macadamise* madrepore* magpie, marigold* Martinmas, Michael- 
mas* misapply, misapprehend, misappropriate, misarrange, miscall* 
miscalculate, miscarry, misconceive, misconduct, misconstrue, mis- 
date, misdemeanour, misdirect, misemploy, misfortune, misgovern, 
misguide, mishap, misinform, misinterpret, misjudge* misplace* mis- 
print, mispronounce, misquote, misrepresent, misrule, misspend, mis- 
term, misuse, monocular, mountebank, mulberry, muscoid, mystify, 
nonage, nonconforming, nonsense* nonsuit, nunchion, nutmeg, 
oboe* ostrich* outbalance* outcast, outcry, outfit, outline, outpost* 
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outpour* outrigger* outskirt* outvie* outvote, overact, overarch, over- 
awe* overbalance* overcast* overcharge* overcoat, overdose* overdress* 
overhaul* overjoyed* overpass* overpay* overplus, overpower, over- 
rate, overrule* overstrain* overtake, overtask* overturn* overvalue. 

Pall-mall, partake* pastijne* peacock* peajacket* pedestal* p^troof* 
peruse, petrify, piebald* piece-meal, pink-eyed* pismire, planisphere* 
platform, pole-axe, polynomial* jiortly, potash* potassium* potwalloper* 
predispose* pose (a), prehistoric* press-gang*- presuppose* prewam* 
propose* purblind* puttock, puxzle. 

rabbet* raiment* ratlines* rearward, re* echo, refresh, regain* regard^ 
regret* reimburse* reindeer (raindeer), relay (a)* relish* rely* remark* 
remind* renew, repose* reward, rigmarole* rummage. 

sackbut* salt-cmlar* salt-petre, samphire* scaffold* scantling* scape- 
goat* scavenger, scribble* seamstress (sempstress)* Shrove-tide* Shrove- 
Tuesday, sillabub (syllabub), skewbald, smallage, snubnos^, sobri- 
quet* solan-goose, somnambulist, spikenard* sprightly* sprucebeer* 
squeamish* statist* suppose, surcharge. 

tamarind, target, mrpaulin* technical, tee-totaller* teil-tree* titlark* 
titmouse, tocsin, tomboy* tomtit* train-oil, transpose, 
unaneled, underti^q* ungainly* unruly, until, 
vaward, venesection* vulcanise, 
w^tail, windlass (a). 

STTMOIiOQ X XTN’KK'OWK’: antimony, bamboozle, baste 
(a)* beagle, cockney, coke, dismal* doggerel, dudgeon (a), flush (3), 
gibbon, hickory, inveigle, jade (i), jenneting* kelp, noose, parch* 
pole-cat, prawn* puke (a), saunter* shout, tennis, Yankee. 

Of many other words the etymology is veiy obscure, the numerous 
solutions offered beipg mostly valueless. 


V. SELECTED LIST OF EXAMPLES OF SOUND-SHIFTING, 

AS ILLUSTRATED BY ENGLISH. 


On p. 730 , 1 have given the ordinary rules for the sound-shifting 
of consonants* as exhibited by a comparison of Anglo-Saxon with 
Latin and Greek. I here give a select list of co-radicate words, 

i.e. of words ultimately from the same root, which actually 
illustrate Grimm’s law within the compass of the language^ owing 
to the numerous borrowings from Latin and Greek. Probably 
English is the only language in which such a comparison can be 
instituted, for which reason the following examples ought to have 
a peculiar interest. That the words here linked together are really 
co-radicate, is shewn in the Dictionary, and most of the examples 
are the merest common-places to the comparative philologist. The 
number (such as 87* &c.) added after each example refers to the 
number of the Aryan root as given on pp. 730-746. 

L Gutturals. Latin g becomes English It, often written as c. 
This ht in the word choose, has become ch ; but the A. S. form is 
eedsan. The old word ake is now written ache, by a popular 
etymology which wrongly imagines the word tp be Greek. 

In the following examples, the first column contains words pf 
Latin or Greek Origin* vyhilst t^e second polumn cpntains words 
that are pure English. 

genus — kin. 87. gelid — cold, 99. 

ti)gnoble— know, 88. gerund — cast* iqq. 

garrulous— care, 91. gust (a)— choose, 105* 

grain — com, 94. agent — ache, 5. 

Latin k (written c) answers to English kh, written A. In the 
last five examples the initial h has been dropped in modern English, 
cincture— ihedge, 4a. caul ( CW*V)— hull ( 1 ), 64. 

canto— hen, 46. cite— hie* 70. 

capacious— have, 47. cemetery— home, 7a. 

capital — head, 47, custody— hide, 77. 

current— horse, 5a. cup— hoop, 78. 

culminate— hill* 53. circus— (h)ring* 56. 

kiln— hearth, 57. cranny— (h)rend, 60. 

calends— haul, 58. in-cline — th)lean(i), 80. 

crate — ^hurdle, 6x, client- (h)loud* 81. 

ceU— hall, 64, crude — (h)raw, 8 a. 

Greek x (written eh in English) answers to English g, which (in 
modem English) often becomes y initially, lie corresponding 
Latin letter is A* Sometimes/; see the last five examples, 
chaos— goose, zo6. chrism— grind, ii6, 

choleivrgall;Tit. chyme— gush, 1 a i. 


chord— yam, 1 1 4. Iiesltate — gaze, i a a. 

choras— yard (1), 1 13. hiatus — yawn* 1 19. 

eu-charist — yearn, 1 1 a. furnace — glow* 1 10. 

host (a) — guest, 118. fuse (i) — gush, i ax. 

2 . Dentals. Latin apd Greek d answers to E. t 

dual— two. dome— timber, 151. 

demon — time, 1 44. dolour — tear ( i ), 1 5 a. 

docile— teach, 145. divine — ^Tuesday, 15& 

diction— token, 145. duke — tow (i), 160. 

dactyl— toe, 147. dromedary — tramp, 161. 

diamond — tame, 150. ed-ible— eat* 9. 

Latin t answers to English M, as in tres, i. e. three. So also in 

the following. 

tenuity — thin* ia7. torture — throw* 135. 

trite — thrill, 133. torrid— thirst, 1 39. 

tolerate — thole (a), 134. tumid— thumb, 141. 

Greek /A* written 8, answers to E. the corresponding Latin 

letter is/. 

theme— doom, 16 a. fictile— dough, 1 68. 

thrasonical— dare, 167. fume — dust, 169. 

fact— do, 1 6 a. fraud — dull, 173, 

force — draw, 166, 

3 . Iiabials. Latin and Greek p answers to English /• 

paternal — father, 186. pullet— foal, ao9. 

pastor — food, x86. putrid — foul, aii. 

pen — feather, 191, poor— few, a 14. 

petition— find, 19U .... plait— flax, aic. 

patent— fathom, 191*"*' tri-ple— three fold, 315, 

pedal — ^foot, 194. prurient — frost, a 19, 

pore (1 ) — fare, 1 96. plover— flow, a a x« 

polygon— full, 197. ‘ plume— fly, a a I. 

The Greek /A, written or Latin /, answers to English 

pharynx— bore (1 ), asa. flame— blink, a35. 

dia-phragm— borough, a33. ferreous— brad, a37. 

phlox — bleak, a35, fissure— bite, 340. 

phvsic — be, aaa. future— be* a4a. 

phlebotomy— blood, 2$o, fruit— brook (1), 343. 

fate — ban, 324. fugitive — ^bow(i), 344. 

federaWband, 330. fervent — brew, 346. 

fertile— bear (i), 331. fragile — breal^ 347. 

farina— barley, 331. flatulent— blow (i), 349. 

per-formte— bore (1), 333. flourish— bloom, 250. 

farce— borough) 333. flail— blow (3), 351. 
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VI. LIST OF HOMONYMS. 


Homonyms arc words spelt alike, but differing in use. In a few 
cases, 1 include different uses of what is either exactly, or nearly, 
the same word, at the same time noting that the forms are allied ; 
but in most cases, the words are of different origin. 

Abide (i), to wait for, (E.) 

Abide (a), to suffer for a thing. (E.) 

Allow (i), to assign, grant. (F.,*»L.) 

Allow (a), to approve of. (F.,— L.) 

An (i), the indef. article. (E.) 

An (a), if. (Scand.) 

Ancient (I ), old. (F.,-iL) 

Ancient (a), a banner, standard-bearer. (F.,— L.) 

Angle (i), a bend, comer. (F., — L.) 

Angle (a), a hshing-hook. (E.) 

Arch (i), a construction of stone or wood, &c., in a curved form. 
(F..-L.) 

Arch (a), roguish, waggish, sly. (E. ? bui set Errata.) 

Arch-, chief ; used as a prefix. (L., Gk.) 

Arm (i), s., the limb extending from the shoulder to the hand. (E.) 
Arm (a), verb, to furnish with weapons. (F., — L.) 

Art (i), 2 p. s. pres, of the verb substantive. (E.) 

Art (a), skill, contrivance. (F., — L.) 

As (i), conj. and adv. (E.) 

As (a), rel. pronoun. (Scand.) 

Ay! interj. of surprise. (E.) 

Ay, Aye, yea, yes. (E.) 

Aye, adv., ever, always. (Scand.) 

Baggage (i), travellers* luggage. (F.,-C.) 

Baggage (a), a worthless woman. (F.) 

Bale (i), a package. (F.,i-M. li. G.) 

Bale (a), evil. (E.) 

Bale (3), to empty water out of a ship. (Du.) 

Balk (i), a beam ; a ridge, a division of land. (£.) 

Balk (a), to hinder. (£.) Allied to Balk (i). 

Ball (i), a dance. (F.,-L.) 

Ball (a), a spherical body. (F., — G.) 

Band (i), also Bond, a fastening. (E.) 

Band (a), a company of men. (F., — G ) 

Bang (i), to beat violently. (.Scand.) 

Bang (a), a narcotic drug. (Persian.) 

Bank (i), a mound of earth. (E.) 

Bank (a), a place for depositing money. (F., — G.) 

Barb (i), the hook on the point of an arrow. (F.,— L.) 

Barb (a), a Barbary horse. (F., — Barbary.) 

Bark (i). Barque, a sort of ship. (F., - Low L., - Gk.) 

Bark (a), the rind of a tree. (Scand.) 

Bark (3), to yelp as a dog. (E.) 

Barm ( I ), yeast. (£.) 

Barm (a), the lap. (E.) 

Barnacle (i), a species of goose. (L. V) I 
Barnacle (a), a sort of small shell fish. (I., or C.) 

Barrow (i), a burial-mound. (C.?) 

Barrow (a), a wheelbarrow. (E.) 

Base ( I ), low,' humble. (F., — L.) 

Base (a), a foundation. (F.,— L.,«Gk.) 

Bass (i), the lowest part in a musical composition. (F.) 

Bass (a), Barse, Brasse, a fish. (E.) 

Baste (t), vb., to beat, strike. (Scand.) 

Baste (a), to ]^ur fat over meat. (Unknown.) 

Baste (3), to sew slightly. (F.,— 0 . H. G.) 

Bat (i), a short cudgel. (C.) 

Bat (a), a winged mammal. (Scand.) 

Bate (i), to abate, dimmish. (F„-L.) 

Bate (a), strife. (F.,«»L.) Allied to Bate (i). 

Batten (1), to grow fat ; to fatten. (Scand.) 

Batten (a)^ a wooden rod. (F.) 

Batter (i), to beat. (F.,«iL.) Whence Batter (a). 

Batter (a), a compound of eggs, flour, and milk. (F.,wL.) 

Bauble (i), a foorsmace. (C.t with £. suffix.) 

Bauble (a), a plaything. (F„««Ital.) 

Bay (i), a reddish brown. (F.,«-L.) 


Bay (a), a kind of laurel-tree. (F.,»L.) 

Bay (3), an inlet of the sea ; recess. (F.,«-L.) 

Bay (4), to bark as a dog. (F.,—L.) 

Bay (5), in phr. at hay. (F., — L.) Allied to Bay (4), 

Beam (1), a piece of timber. (E.) 

Beam (a), a ray of light. (E.) The same as Beam (i). 

Bear (i ), to carry. (E.) 

Bear (a), an animal. (E.) 

Beaver (i), an animal. (E.) 

Beaver (a), the lower part of a helmet. (F.) 

Beck (i), a nod or sign. (E.) 

Beck (a), a stream. (Scand.) 

Beetle (i), an insect. (E.) Allied to Beetle (3). 

Beetle (a), a heavy mallet. (E.) 

Beetle (3), to jut out and hang over. (E.) 

Bid (1), to pray. (E.) 

Bid (a), to command. (E.) 

Bile (i), secretion from the liver. (F., — L.) 

Bile (a), a boil. (E.) 

Bill (i), a chopper, battle-axe, bird’s beak. (E.) 

Bill (a), a writing, account. (F., — L. ; or L.) 

Billet (j), a note, ticket. (F.,—L.) 

Billet (a), a log of wood. (F., — C.) 

Bit (i), a small piece, a mouthful. (E.) 

Bit (a), a curb for a horse. (E.) Allied to Bit (i). 

Blanch (i), v., to whiten. (F.) 

Blanch (2), v., to blench. (E.) 

Blaze (i), a flame ; to flame. (E.) 

Blaze (a), to proclaim. (E.) 

Blazon (i), a proclamation; to proclaim. (E.) Allied to Blazon (1). 
Blazon (a), to pourtray armorial bearings. (F.,-iG.) 

Bleak (i), pale, exposed. (E.) 

Bleak (a), a kind of fish. (E.) The same as Bleak (i). 

Blot (1), a spot, to spot. (Scand.) 

Blot (a), at backgammon. (Scand.) 

Blow (1). to puff. (E.) 

Blow (2), to bloom, flourish as a flower. (E.) 

Blow (3), a stroke, hit. (E.) 

Boil (i), to bubble up. (F.. — L.) 

Boil (a), a small tumour. (£.) 

Boom (i), to hum, buzz. (E.) 

Boom (2), a beam or pole. (Dutch.) 

Boot (1), a covering for the leg and foot. (F., — O. H. G.) 

Boot (a), advantage, profit. (E.) 

Bore (i), to perforate. (E.) 

Bore (a), to worry, vex. (E.) The same as Bore (i). 

Bore (3), a tidal surge in a river. (Scand.) 

Botch (i), to patch, a patch. (O. Low G.) 

Botch (a), a swelling. (F.,-»G.) 

Bottle (i), a hollow vessel. (F.,— Low Lat., — Gk.) 

Bottle (a), a bundle of hay. (F., - O. H. G.) 

Bound (I), to leap. (F.,-L.) 

Bound (a), a boundary, limit. (F.,«-C.) 

Bound (3), ready to go. (Scand.) 

Bourn (I), a boundary. (F„— C.) 

Bourn, Bum (a), a stream. (E.) 

Bow (i), vb., to bend. (E.) 

Bow (a), a bend. (E.) Allied to Bow (i). 

Bow (3), a weapon to shoot with. (E.) Allied to Bow (1). 

Bow (4), the bow of a ship. (Scand.) 

Bowl (I), a round wooden ball. (F.,«-L.) 

Bowl (a), a drinking-vessel. (£.) 

Box (i), the name of a tree. (L^ 

Box (a), a case to put things in. (L.) Allied to Box (i). 

Box (3), to fight with fists ; a blow. (Scand.) 

Brake (i), a machine for breaking hemp, &c. (O. Low G.) 

Brake (a), a bush, thicket, fem. ^O. Low G. ; perhaps E.) 

Brawl (z), to quarrel, roar. ^.) 

Brawl (a), a sort of dance. (F.) 

Bray (i), to bruise, pound. (F„«#G.) 

Bray (a), to make a loud noise, as an asi. (F.,»C.) 

Braze (i), to harden. (F., « Scand.) 

Braze (a), to ornament with brass. (E.) Allied to^Brfut (i). 
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Breeze (i), a strong wind. (F.) 

Breeze (a), cinders. (F.) 

Brief (1), short. (F.,«-L.) 

Brief (s)i^ a letter, &c. (F.,-.L;) T%e same as Brief (i). 

Broil (i), to fry, roast over hot coals. (F.,-Teut) 

Broil (a), a disturbance, tumult. (F.) 

Brook (i), to endure, put up with. (E.) 

Brook (a), a small stream. (£.) 

Budge (i), to stir, move from one’s place. (£.,-£.) 

Budge (a), a kind of fur. (F.,-C.) 

Buffer (i), a foolish fellow. (F.) Perhaps allied to Buffer (a ) 

Buffer (a), a cushion with springs used to deaden concussion. (F.) 
Buffet (i), a blow ; to strike. (F.) 

Buffet (a), a side>board. (F.) 

Bug (i). Bugbear, a terrifying spectre. (C.) 

Bug (a), an Insect. (C.) The same as Bug (i). 

Bugle (i), a wild ox ; a horn. (F.,— L.) 

Bugle (a), a kind of ornament. (M. H. G.) 

Bulk (i), magnitude, size. (Scand.) 

Bulk (a), the trunk of the body. (O. Low G.) 

Bulk (3), a stall of a shop. (Scand.) 

Bull (i), a male bovine quadruped. (E.) 

Bull (a), a papal edict. (L.) 

Bump (i), to thump, beat ; a blow, knob. (C.) 

Bump (a), to make a noise like a bittern. (C.) 

Bunting (1), the name of a bird. (E ?) 

Bunting (a), a thin woollen stuff, of which ship’s flags are made. (E.l) 
Burden (i). Burthen, a load carried. (E.) 

Burden (a), the refrain of a song. (F.,— Low Lat.) 

Bury (i), to hide in the ground. (E.) 

Bury (a), a town, as in Canterbury. (E.) Allied to Bury (1). 

Bush (i), a thicket. (Scand.) 

Bush (a), the metal box in which an axle works. (Dutch.) 

Busk (i), to get oneself ready. (Scand.) 

Busk (a), a support for a woman’s stays. (F.) 

Buss (1), a kiss, to kiss. (O.prov. G.; confused with F.,-L.) 

Buss (a), a herring-boat. (F., — L.) 

But (i), prep, and conj., except. (E.) 

But (a), to strike; a but>end ; see below. 

Butt (i), an end ; a thrust; to thrust. (F.,«-M. H. G.) 

Butt (a), a large barrel. (F.,-M. H.G.) 

Cab (i), an abbreviation oi cabriolet , (F., — L.) 

Cab (a), a Hebrew measure, a Kings vi. 35. (Heb.'l 
Cabbage (i), a vegetable with a large head. (F., — |tal., — L.) 
Cabbage (2), to steal. (F.) 

Calf (1), the young of the cow. (E.) 

Calf (a), a part of the leg. (Scand. ?) 

Can (i), I am able. (E.) 

Can (a), a drinking vessel. (E ) 

Cant (1), to talk hypocritically. (L.) 

Cant (1), an edge, corner. (Dutch.) 

Cape (i), a covering for the- shoulders. (F., — Low Lat.) 

Cape (a), a headland. (F., — Ital., — L.) 

Caper (i), to dance about. (Ital.,*-L.) 

Caper (a), the flower-bud of the caper-bush, used for pickling. (F.,— 
L., — Gk., — Pers.) 

Capital (I), relating to the head ; chief. (F.,»L.) ) 

Capital (a), wealth, stock of money. (F., — L.) > Allied, 

Capital (3), the head of a pillar. (Low Lat., — L.) ) 

Card (1), a piece of paste- board. (F.,-Gk.) 

Card (a), ap instrument for combing, wool. (?.,•■ L.) 

Carousal (i), a drinkingf-bout. (P\, — G.) 

Carousal (2), a kind of pageant. (F.,— Ital.) 

Carp (1), a fresh water fish. (E.I) 

Carp (2), to cavil at. (Scand.) 

Case (i), that which happens; an event, &c. (F.,-L.) 

Cfsc (2), a receptacle, cover. (F.,-iL.) 

Chap (1), to cleave, crack ; Chop, to cut. (E.) 

Chap (2), a fellow ; Chapman, a merchant. {Of L. origin,) 

Char (i), to turn to charcoal. (E.) 

Char (a), a turn of work. (E.) /o Char (i). 

Char (3), a kind of fish. (C.) 

Chase (i), to hunt after, pursue. (F.,—L.) 

Chase (a), to enchase, emboss^ (F.,— L.) Allied to Chase (3). 
Chase (3), a printer’s frame for type. (F.,«-L.) 

Chink (1), a cleft, crevice. (£.) 

Chink ( a), to jingle. (E.) 

Chop (i), to cut suddenly. (E.) 

Chop (a), to baiter, exchan^. (O. Du., •-*£.) 

Chuck (1), to strike gently ; to toss. (F., * O. Low Ger.) 


j Chuck (a), to cluck as a hen. (E,) 

Chuck (3), a chicken. (E.) Allied to Chuck (a). 

Cleave (1), strong verb, to split asunder. (E.) 

Cleave (a), weab verb, to stick, adhere. (E.) 

Close (1), to shut in, shut, make close. (F.,— L.) Whence Oose (a). 
Close (2), adj., shut op, confined, narrow, (F.,— L.) 

Clove (i), a kind of spice. (F.,— L.) 

Clove <a), a bulb or tuber. (E.) 

Club (1), a heavy stick, a cudgel. (Scand.) 1 
Club (a), an association of persons. (Scand. ^ > Allied, 

Club (3), one of a suit at cards. (Scand.) ) 

Clutter (1), a noise» great din. (E.) 

Clutter (a), to coagulate, clot. (E ) 

Clutter (3), a confused heap ; to heap up. (W.) 

Cob (i), a round lump, or knob. (C.) 

Cob (a), to beat, strike. (C.) Prob. allied to Cob (i). 

Cobble (1), to patek pp. (F.,—L.) 

Cobble (a), a small Vound lump. (C.) 

Cock (t), the male of the domestic fowl. (E.) 

Cock (a), a small pile of hay. (Scand.) 

Cock (3% to stick up abruptly. (C.) 

Cock (4), part of the lock of a gun. (Ttal.> 

Cock (5), Cockboat, a small boat. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

Cockle (i), a sort of bivalve. (C.) 

Cockle (2), a weed among com ; darnel. (C.) 

Cockle (3), to be uneven, shake or wave up and down. (C.) 

Cocoa (i), the cocoa nut palm-tree. (Port.) 

Cocoa (2), corrupt form of Cacao. (Span.,— Mexican.) 

Cod (1), a kind of fish. (E.?) 

Cod (a), a husk, shell, bag, bolster. (E.) 

Codling (i), a young cod. (E.?) 

Codling (a), Codlin, a kind of apple. (E.) 

Cog (*)» a- tooth on the rim of a wheel. (C.) 

Cog (2), to trick, delude. (C.) 

Coil (i), to gather together. (F.,— L.) 

Coil (2), a noise, bustle, confusion. (C.) 

Colon (i), a mark printed thus (:). (Gk.) 

Colon (a), part of the intestines. (Gk.) 

Compact (i), close, firm. (F.,-L.) Allied to Compact (a). 
Compact (2), a bargain, agreement. (L.) 

Con (i), to enquire into, emserve closely. (E.) 

Con (2), used in the phrase pro and eon. (L.) 

Contract (i), to draw together, shorten. (L.) Allied to Contract (a) 
Contract (2), a bargain, agreement. (F.,— L.) 

Cope (i), a cap, hood, cloak, cm, (F., — Low Lat.) 

Cope (a), to vie with, match. (Du.) 

Com (i), grain. (E.) 

Com (a), an excrescence on the foot. (F., — L.) 

Corporal (i), a subordinate officer. (F., — Ital., — L.) 

Corporal (a), belonging to the body. (L ) 

Cotton (1), a downy substance. (F.,— Arabic.) 

Cotton (a), to agree. (W.) 

Count (i), a title of rank. (F.,— L.) 

Count (a), to enumerate, compute. (F., — L.) 

Counterpane (i), a coverlet for a bed. (F*., - L.) 

Counterpane (a), the counterpart of a deed. (F.,-L) 

Court (i), a yard, enclosed space, tribunal, &c. (F.,-L.) 

Court (a), to woo, seek favour. (F.,-L.) Allied to Court (i). 

Cow (I), the female of the bull. (E.) 

Cow (a), to subdue, dishearten. (Scand.) 

Cowl (i), a monk’s hood, a cap. hood. (E. ; or L. ?) 

Cowl (?), a vessel carried on a pole. (F.,— L.) 

Crab (1), a common shell-fislv (E.) 

Crab (a), a kind of apple. (Scand.) 

Crank (x), a bent amv bend in an axis. (E.) ) 

Crank (a), liable to be upset, said of a boat. (E.) > Allied, 

Crank ((3), lively;, brisk. (E.) ) 

Crease (x), a wrinkle, small fold. (C.?) 

Crease (a). Creese, a Malay dagger. (Malay.) 

Cricket {i\ a shrill-voiced insect. (F.,-G.) 

Cricket (a), a game with bat and ball. (E.) 

Croup (f ), an affection of the larynx. (E.) 

Croup (a), the hinder parts of a horse. (F.,— Teut.) 

Crowd (i), to push, piress, squeeze. (E.) 

Crowd (2), a fiddle, viblin. (W.) 

Cuff (i), to strike with the open hand. (Scand.) 

Cuff (a), part of the sleeve. (E.?) 

Culver (I), a dove. (E. or L.) 

Culver (3), another form’ of Culverin. (F.,— L.) 

Cunning (x), knowledge, skill. (Scand.) 

Cunning (a), skilful, knowing. (£.) Allied to Cunning (t). 
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Curry (i), to dress leather. (F.,—L. and Teut.) 

Curry (a), a kind of seasoned dish. (Pers.) 

Cypress (i), a kind of tree. (F.,— L.,i»Gk.) 

Cypress t*)» Cypress-lawn, crape. (L.?) 

Dab (i), to strike Mntly. (E.) 

Dab (a), expert. (L?) 

Dam (i), an earth-bank for restraining water. (E.> 

Dam (a), a mother, chiefly applied to animals. 

Dare (i), to be bold, to venture. (£*) 

Dare (a), a dace. (F.,— 0 . Low G.) 

Date (i), an epoch, given point of time. (F..-L.) 

Date (a), the fruit of a palm. (F.,-L.,«>Gk.) 

Deal (i), a share, a thin board of timber. (K.) 

Deal (a), to distribute, to traffic. (£.) Allitd to Deal (x). 

Defer (i), to put off, delay. (F., — L.) Allied to Defer (a). 

Defer (a), to submit, submit oneself. (£.,—£.) 

Defile (i). to make foul, pollute. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) 

Defile (a), to pass along in a file. (F.f-^L.) 

Demean (i), to conduct; refl, to behave. (F.,— L.) 

Demean (a), to debase, lower. (F., — L.) Tht same as Demean (i). 
Desert (i), a waste, wilderness. (F.. — L.) 

Desert (a), merit. (F.,«-L.) 

Deuce (i), a two, at cards or dice. (F.,—L.) 

Deuce (a), an evil spirit, devil. (L.) 

Die (l), to lose life, perish. (Scand.) 

Die (a), a small cube, for gaming. (F.,*L.) 

Diet (i), a prescribed allowance of food. — Gk.) 

Diet (a), an assembly, council. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) See Diet (i). 
Distemper (i), to derange the temperament. (F., — L.) 

Distemper (a), a kind of painting. (F.,— L.) From Distemper (i). 
Do (i), to perform. (E.) 

Do (a), to be worth, be fit, avail. (E.) 

Dock (i), to cut short, curtail. (C. ?) 

Dock (a), a kind of plant. (C.?) 

Dock (3), a basin for ships. (Du.,««Low Lat.,i*Gk.?) 

Don (1), to put on clothes. (E.) 

Don (a), a Spanish title. (Span.,<-L.) 

Down (1), soft plumage. (Scand.) 

Down (a), a hill. (C.) Whence Down (3). 

Down (3), adv. and prep., in a descending direction. (A.S. ;/rom C.) 
Dowse (1), to strike in the face. (Scand.) 

Dowse (a), to plunge into water. (Scand.) 

Dowse (3), to extinguish. (E.) 

Drab (1), a low, sluttish woman. (C.) 

Drab (a), of a dull brown colour. (F.) 

Dredge (i), a drag-net. (F.,-Du.) 

"Dredgoii), to sprinkle flour on meat, 5 rc. (F.,-iProv.,«-ltal.,»Gk.) 
Drill (1), to pierce, to train soldiers. (Du.) 

Drill (a), to sow com in rows. (E.) 

Drone (i), to make a murmuring sound. (E.) 

Drone (a), a non-working bee. (E.) From Drone (i). 

Duck (i), a bird. (E.) From Duck (2). 

Duck (a), to dive, bob the head. (E.) 

Duck (3), a pet, darling. (O. Low G. or Scand.) 

Duck (4), light canvas. (Du.) 

Dudgeon (1), resentment. (C.) 

Dudgeon (a), the haft of a dagger. (Unknown.) 

Dun (1), of a dull brown colour. (C.) 

Dun (a), to urge for payment. (Scand.) 

Ear (i), the organ of hearing. (E.) < * 

Ear (a), a spike, or head, of corn. (E.) 

Ear (3). to plough. (E.) . , 

Earnest (1)^ eagerness, seriousness. (E.) 

Earnest (a), a pledge, security. (C.) 

Egg (i), the oval t^y from which chickens are hatched. (£.) 

Egg (a), to instigate. (Scand.) 

Eke (1), to augment. (£.) 

Eke (a), also. (E.) From Eke (i). 

Elder (i), older. (E.) 

Elder (2), the name of a tree. (E.) 

Embattle (x), to furnish with battlements. ^.) 

Embattle (a), to range in order of battle. (F.) 

Emboss (I), to adorn with raised work. (F.) 

Emboss (a), to shekel in a wood. (F.) 

Entrance (i). Ingress. (F., • L.) 

Entrance (a), to put into a trance. (F.,«-L.) 

Exact (i), precise, m^sured. (L ) 

Exact (a), to demand, require. (F.,-L.) From Exact (1). 

Excise (i), a duty or tax. (Du., « F., •• L.) 


^ 'Excise (a), to cut out. (L.) 

Fair (1), pleasing, beautiful. (E.) 

Fair (1), a festival, market. (F.,«-L.) 

Fast (i), firm, fixed. (E.) 1 

Fast (a), to abstain from food. (£.) > Allied^ 

Fast (3), quick, speedy. (Scand.) J 
Fat (1), stout, gross. (E.) 

Fat (a), a vat. tNorth £.) 

Fawn (x), to cringe to. (Scand.) 

Fawn (a), a young deer. (F.,-*L.) 

Fell (1), to cause to fall, cut down. (£.) 

Fell (a), a skin. (E.) 

Fell (3), cruel, fierce. (E.) 

Fell (4), a hill. (Scand.) 

Ferret (x), an animal of the weasel tribe. (F.,— Low Lat.) 

Ferret (a), a kind of silk tape. (Ital.,«-L.) 

Feud (i), revenge, hatred. (E.) 

Feud (a), a fief. (Low L., — O. H. G ) 

File (1), a string, line, list. (F.,— L.) 

File (a), a steel rasp. (E.) 

Fine (i), exquisite, complete, thin. (F., — L.) 

Fine (a), a tax, forced payment. (Law L.) Allied to Fine (i)» 

Fit (1), to suit ; as adj., suitable. (Scand.) 

Fit (a), a part of a poem ; a sudden attack of illness. (E.) 

Flag (i), to droop, grow weary. (E.) 

Flag (a), an ensi^. (Scand.) 1 

Flag (3), a water-plant, reed. (Scand.) \ Allied, 

Flag (4), Flagstone, a paving-stone. (Scand.) ) 

Fleet (i), a number of ships. (£.) 1 

Fleet (2), a creek, bay. (E.) J All from Fleet (4). 

Fleet (3), swift. (E.) ) 

Fleet (4), to move swiftly. (E.) 

Flock (i), a company of birds or sheep. (E.) 

Flock (a), a lock of wool. (F., — L.) 

Flounce (i), to plunge about. (Swed.) 

Flounce (a), a plaited border on a dress. (F., — L. ?) 

Flounder (i), to flounce about. (O. Low G.) 

Flounder (a), the name of a fish. (Swed.) Allied to Flounder (i). 
Flue (1), an air^assage, chimney-pipe. (F., — L.) 

Flue (a), light floating down. (F., - L. I) 

Fluke (1), a flounder, kind of fish. (E.) 

Fluke (a), part of an anchor. (Low G. ?) 

Flush (i), to flow swiftly. (F., — L.) 

Flush (a), to blush, to redden. (Scand.) 

Flush (3), level, even. (Unknown.) Perhaps from Flush (1). 

Foil (i), to disappoint, defeat. (F.,— L.) 

Foil (a), a set-off, in the setting of a gem. (F., — L.) 

Font (i), a basin for baptism. (L.) Allied to Font (a). 

Font (a). Fount, an assortment of types. (F., — L.) 

For (i), in the place of. (E.) 

For- (2), only in composition. (E.) 

For- (3), only in composition. (F.,-iL.) 

Force (i), strength, power. (F.,-*L.) 

Force (a), to stuff fowls, &c. (F., — L.) 

Force (3), Foss, a wateriall. (Scand.) 

Fore arm (i), the fore part of the arm. (E.) 

Fore-arm (a), to arm beforehand. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) 

Forego (i), to relinquish; better Forgo. (E.) 

Forego (a), to go before. (E.) 

Foster (i), to nourish. (E.) 

Foster (a), a fotester. (F.,— L.) 

Found (i), to lay the foundation of. (F.,-.L.) 

Found (a), to cast metals. (F.,<«L.) 

Fount (1), a fountain. (F., — L.) Allied to Fount (2)* 

Fount (a), an assortment of types. (F.,-L.) 

Fratricide (i), a murderer of a brother. (F.,— L.) 

Fratricide (2), murder of a brother. (L). Allied to Fratricide (x)* 
Fray (i), an affray. (F., — L.) 

Fray (a), to terrify, (F.,— L., and O. H. G.) 

Fray (3), to wear away by rubbing. (F., •• L.) 

Freak (i), a whim, caprice. (E.) 

Freak (a>, to streak, variegate. (| 1 .) 

Fret (i), to eat away. (E.) 

Fret (a), to ornament, variegate. (E.) 

Fret (3), a kind of grating. (F.,-L.) See Fret (4), 

Fret (4), a stop on a musical instrunient. (F.,«iL.) 

Frieze (x), a coarse, woollen cloth. fF.,»Du.) 

Frieze (a), part of the entablature of a column. (F.) 

( Frog (i), a small amphibious animal. (£.) 

^Frog (a), a substance in a horse's foot. (E. ?) 
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Fry (i), to dress food over a fire. (F.,—L.) 

Fry (a), the spawn of fishes. (Scand.) 

Full (i), filled up, complete. (£.) 

Full (a), to whiten clotn, to bleach. (L.) 

Full (3), to full cloth, to felt. (F.,-L.) AttUdto Full (a). 

Fuse (i), to melt by heat. (L.) 

Fuse (a), a tube with combustible materials. (F.««-L.) 

Fusee (x), a fuse or match. (F.,-L.) 

Fusee (a), a spindle in a watch. (F.,«iL.) 

Fusil (i), a light musket. (F.,— L.) 

Fusil (a), a spindle, in heraldry. (L.) 

Fusil (3), easily molten. (L.) 

Fust (i)*to become mouldy or rusty. (F.,««L.) From Fust (a). 

Fust (a), the shaft of a column. (F.,i»L.) 

Gad (i\ a wedge of steel, goad. (Scand.) 

Gad (a), to ramble idly. (Scand.) From Gad (i)* 

Gage (I), a pledge. (F..-L.) 

Gage (a), to guage. (F.,— Low Lat.) 

Gain (i), profit, advantage. (Scand.) 

Gain (a), to acquire, get, win. (Scand.) From Gain (l)* 

Gall (i), bile, bitterness. (E.) 

Gall (a>, to rub a sore place, to vex. (F., — L.) 

Gall (3), Gall-nut, a vegetable excrescence produced by insects. 
(F.,-.L.) 

Gammon (i), the pickled thigh of a hog. (F.,«*L.) 

Gammon (a), nonsense, a jest. (£.) 

Gang (O, a crew. (Scand.) From Gang (a). 

Gang (a), to go. (Scand.) 

Gantlet (i), the same as Gauntlet, a glove. (F., -i Scand.) 

Gantlet (2), pIso Gantlope, a military punishment. (Swed.) 

Gar (1), Garfish, a kind of pike. (£.) 

Gar (2), to cause. (Scand.) 

Garb (1), dress, manner, fashion. (£.,•■ O. H.G.) 

Garb (a), a sheaf. (F.,— O. H. G.) 

Gender (i), kind, breed, sex. (F.,—L.) 

Gender (a), to engender, produce. (F., — L.) From Gender (i). 

Gill (i), an organ of respiration in fishes. (Scand.) 

Gill (a), a ravine, yawning chasm. (Scand.) Allied to Gill (1). 

Gill (3), with g soft ; a quarter of a pint. (F.) 

Gill (4), with g soft ; a woman's name ; ground-ivy. (L.) 

Gin (i), to begin ; pronounced with g hard. (£.) 

Gin (a), a trap, snare. (1. Scand. ; a. F.,«»L.) 

Gin 0 )# ^ of spirit. (F.,«-L.) 

Gird (i), to enclose, bind round, surround, clothe. (£.) 

Gird (a), to jest at, jibe. (£.) 

Glede (1), the bird called a kite. (£.) 

Glede (2), a glowing coal ; obsolete, (£.) 

Glib (i), smooth, slippery, voluble. (Du.) 

Glib (a), a lock of hair. (C.) 

Glib (3), to castrate ; obsolete, (£.) 

Gloss (i), brightness, lustre. (Scand.) 

Gloss (2), a commentary, explanation. (L.,-*Gk.) 

Gore (1), clotted blood, blood. (E.) 

Gore (2), a triangular piece let into a garment; a triangular slip 
of land. (£.) Allied to Gore (3). 

Gore (3), to pierce, bore through. (E.) 

Gout (i), a drop, a disease. (F.,«*L.) 

Gout (a), taste. (F.,—L.) 

Grail (i), a gradual, or service-book. (F.,— L.) 

Grail (2), the Holy Dish at the Last Supper. (F.,«»L.,toGk.) 

Grail (3), fine sand. (F.,«L.) 

Grate (i), a framework of iron bars. (Low Lat.,«»L.) 

Grate (a), to rub, scrape, scratch, creak. (F.,» Scand.) 

Grave (i), to cut, engrave. (E.) 

Grave (2), solemn, sad. (£.,«-£.) 

Graze (i)» to scrape slightly, rub lightly. (F.l) 

Graze (a), to feed cattle. (&) 

Greaves (i), Graves, the sediment of melted tallow. (Scand.) 
Greaves (2), armour for the legs. (F.) 

Greet (i), to salute. (£.) 

Greet (a), to weep, cry, lament. (E.) 

Gull (1), a web-footed sea-bird. (C.) 

Gull (2), a dupe. (C.) The same as Gull (i). 

Gum (i), the flesh of the jaws. (E.) 

Gum (a), the hardened juice of certain trees. (F.,wL.,«>Gk.) 

Gust (i), a sudden blast or gush of wind. (Scand.) 

Gust (a), relish, taste. (L.) 

Hack (1), to cut, chop, mangle. (E.) 
ilack (2), a hackney. See Hackney. (F.>«»Dtt.) 


Hackle (i), Hatchel, an instrument for dressing flax. (Du.) 

Hackle (a), any flimsy substance unspun. (Du.) From Hackle (1)* 


Haggard 

Haggard 


» wild, said of a hawk. (F.,—G.) 


„„ (a), lean, hollow-eyed, meagre. (E.) 

Haggle (1), to cut awkwardly, mangle. (£.) 

Haggle (2), to be slow in making a bargain. (E.) From Haggle (i). 
Hail (1), frozen rain. (£.) 

Hail (2), to greet, call to, address. (Scand.) 

Hale (O, whole, healthy, sound. (Scand.) 

Hale (a), Haul, to drag, draw violently. (F.,<- Scand.) 

Hamper (1), to impede, hinder, harass. (E.) 

Hamper (2), a kind of basket. (Low Lat.,«-F.,-iG.) 

Handy (1), (dexterous, expert. (E.) 

Handy (a), convenient, near. (E.) Allied to Handy (i)* 

Harrier (i), a hare-hound. (E.) 

Harrier (a), a kind of buzzard. (E ) 

Hatch (1), a half^aor, wicket. (E.) Whence Hatch (a). 

Hatch (a), to produce a brood by incubation. (£.) 

Hatch (3), to shade by minute lines. (F.,«>G.) 

Hawk (1), a bird of prey. (E.) 

Hawk (2), to carry about for sale. (O. Low G.) 

Hawk (3). to clear the throat. (W.) 

Heel (i>, the part of the foot projecting behind. (E.) 

Heel (2), to lean over, incline. (E.) 

Helm (i), the instrument by which a ship is steered. (E.) 

Helm (a), Helmet, armour for the head. (E.) 

Hem (X), the border of a garment. (E.) 

Hem (a), a slight cough to call attention. (E.) 

Herd (i), a flock of beasts, group of animals. (E.) 

Herd (2), one who tends a herd. (E.) From Herd (1), 

Hernshaw (x), a young heron. (F., — 0 . H. G.) See below. 

Hemshaw (a), a heronry. (Hybrid ; F.—O. H. G. ; and E.) 

Heyday (1), interjection. (G. or Du.) 

Heyday (a), frolicsome wildness. (E.) 

Hide (1), to cover, conceal. (E.) ) 

Hide (a), a skin. (E.) > Allied, 

Hide (3), to flog, castigate. (E.) ) 

Hide (4), a measure of land. (E.) 

Hind (x), the female of the stag. (E.) 

Hind (2), a peasant. (E.) 

Hind (3), adj., in the rear. (E.) 

Hip (i), the haunch, upper part of the thigh. (£.) 

Hip (2), also Hep, the fniit of the dog-rose. (E.) 

Hob (i),^ Hub, the nave of a wheel, part of a grate. (E.) 

Hob (2), a clown, a rustic, a fairy. (F., — O. H. G.) 

Hobby (i), Hobby-horse, an ambling nag, a favourite pursuit, 
(F.,*» 0 . Low G.) Allied to Hobby (a). 

Hobby (2), a small species of falcon (F.,— O. Low G.) 

Hock (x). Hough, back of the knee-joint. (E.) 

Hock (a), the name of a wine. (G.) 

Hold (i), to keep, retain, defend, restrain. (E.') 

Hold (a), the * hold * of a ship. (Du.) Pvt for Hole. 

Hoop (x), a pliant strip of wood or metal bent into a band. (£.) 
Hoop (2), to call out, shout. (F.,i»Teut.) 

Hop (1), to leap on one leg. (£.) 

Hop (a), the name of a plant. (Du.) 

Hope (x), cxj^clation ; as a verb, to expect. (E.) 

Hope (a), a troop; in the phr. ‘forlorn hope.’ (Du.) 

Host (i), one who entertains guests. (F.,-L.) From Host (a). 
Host (a>, an army. (F.,—L.) 

Host (3), the consecrated bread of the eucharist. (L.) 

How (1), in what way. (£.) 

How (2), a hill. (Scand.) 

Hoy (1), a kind of sloop. <Du.) 

Hoy (a), inteij., stopT (Du.) 

Hue (1), show, appmrance, colour, tint. (£.) 

Hue (2), clamour, outcry. (F.,- Scand.) 

Hull (X), the husk or outer shell of grain or of nuts. (£.) 

Hull (2), the body of a ship. (E.) The same as Hull (X) 

Hum (x), to make a low buzzing or droning sound. (£.) 

Hum (a), to trick, to cajole. (E.) From Hum (x). 

II- (1), a form of the prefix w— Lat. prep. in. (L. ; or F.,«L.) 

II- (a), a form of the prefix m- used negatively. (L. ; or F.,«iL.) 
Im- (i), prefix. (F.,«-L.; or E.) 

Im- (a), prefix. (L.) 

Im- (3), negative prefix. (F.,«»L.) 

In- (i), prefix, in. (£.) 

In- (a), prefix, in. (L. ; or F.,-L.) 

In- (3), prefix with negative force. (L.: or F.«*L.) 

Incense (i), to inflame. (L.) ffence Incense (t). 
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Incense (a), spices, odour of spices burned. (F.,^L.) 

Incontinent (I ), unchaste. (F., — L.) 

Incontinent (a), immediately, (F.,«-L.) Same as the above. 

Indue (i), to invest or clothe with, supply with. (L.) 

Indue ta), a corruption of Endue, q.v. (F.,—L.) 

Interest (i), profit, premium for use of money. (F.,-*L.) 

Interest (a), to engage the attention. (F.,«*L.) A/ited to Interest (i). 
Intimate (i), to announce, hint. (L.) 

Intimate (a), familiar, close. ) Allied to Intimate (i)* 

Ir- (i), prehx. (L ; or F.,«»L.) 

Ir- (a), negative prefix. (F. ; or F.,— L.) 

Tack (i), a saucy fellow, sailor. (F., — L., — Gk., — Heb.) 

Jack (a), a coat of mail. (F.) Perhaps from Jack (i). 

Jade (i), a sorry nag, an old woman. (Unknown.) 

Jade (a), a hard daA. green stone. (Span., — L.) 

Jam (i), to press, squeeze tight (Scand.) Hence Jam (a) ^ 

Jam (a), a conserve of fruit boiled with sugar. (Scand.?) 

Jar (i), to make a discordant noise, creak, clash, quarrel. (E.) 

Jar (a), an earthen pot. (F., - Pers.) 

Jet (i), to throw out, fling about, spout. (F., — L.) 

Jet (a), a black mineral, used for ornaments. (F„ — L.,«-Gk.) 

Jib (i), the foremost sail of a ship. (Dan.) 1 

Jib (a), to shift a sail from side to side (Dan.) > Allied, 

Jjh (3), to move restively, as a horse. (F., —Scand.) ) 

Job (i), to peck with the beak, as a bird. (C. ?) 

Job (2), a small piece of work. (F., — C.) From Job (i). 

Jump (1), to leap, spring, skip. (Scand.) 

Jump (a), exactly, just, pat. (Scand.) From Jump (i). 

Junk (i), a Chinese three-masted vessel. (Port., — Chinese.) 

Junk (a), pieces of old cordage. (Port., — L.) 

Just (1), righteous, upright, true. (F.,*-L.) . 

Just (2), the same as Joust, to tilt. (F.,«L.) 

Kedge (i), to warp a ship. (Scand.) 

Kedgc (2), Kidge, cheerful, lively. (Scand.) 

Keel (1), the bottom of a ship. (H or Scand.) 

Keel (a), to cool. (E ) 

Kennel (1), a house for dogs, pack of hounds. (F.,«*L.) 

Kennel (a), a gutter. (F , — L.) 

Kern (i), Kerne, an Irish soldier. (Irish.) 

Kem (3)1 the same as Quern, a hand-mill. (E.) 

Kind adj., natural, loving. (£.) 

Kind (a), sb., nature, sort, character. (E.) From Kind (i). 

Kindle (1)^ to set Are to, inflame. (Scand., — E., — L.) 

Kindle (a), to bring forth young. vE.) 

Kit (1), a vessel, milk-pail, tub ; hence, an out At. (O. Low G.) 

Kit (a), a small violin. (L., — Gk.) 

^It (3), a brood, family, quantity. (E.) 

Knoll (x), the top of a hill, a hillock, mound. (C.) 

Knoll (a), Knell, to toll a bell. (£.) 

Lac (i)^ a resinous substance. (Pers., — Skt.) 

Lac (a), a hundred thousand. (Hind., — Skt.) Allied lo Lie (i). 
Lack (1), want. (O. Low G.) 

Lack (a), to want, be destitute of. (O. Low G.) From Lack (i). 
Lade (iL to load. (E.) 

Lade (a), to draw out water, drain. (£.) Same as Lade (1). 

Lake (1), a pool. (L.) 

Lake (a), a colour, a kind of crimson. (F., — Pers., — Skt <) 

Lama (i), a high priest. (Thibetan.) 

Lama (a), the same as Llama, a quadruped. (Peruvian.) 

Lap (i), to lick up with the tongue. (£.) 

Lap (a), the loose part of a coat, an apron, part of the body covered 
by an apron, a fold, flap. (£.) 

Lap (3), to wrap, involve, fold. (£.) 

Lark (x), the name of a bird. (E.) 

Lark (a)i a. game, sport, fun. (E.) 

Lash (r), to fasten nrmly together. (Du.) 

Lash (2), a thong, flexible part of a whip, a stroke, stripe. (O. Low 
G. or Scand.) From Lash (i). 

Last (x), latest, hindmost. (E.) 

Last (a), a mould of the foot on which shoes are made. (£.) 

Last (3), to endure, continue. (E ) Frqm Last (2). 

Last (4), a load, large weight, ship*s cargo. (£.) 

Lathe (1), a machine for * turning ^ wood and metal. (Scand.) 

Lathe (2), a division of a county. (£.) 

Lawn (x), a smooth grassy space of ground. (F.,— G. or C.) 

Lawn (a), a sort of Ane linen. (F.,— L. ?) 

Lay (1), to cause to lie down, ^ace, set. (E.) 

Lay (a), a song, lyric poem. (F.,— C.) 


Lay (3), Laic, pertaining to the laity. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 

Lead (x), to bnng, conduct, guide, precede, direct. (E.) 

Lead (a), a well-known metal. (E.) 

League (i), a bond, alliance, confederacy. (F.,«-L.) 

League (j), a distance of about three miles. (F., — L., — C.) 

Lean (1), to incline, bend, stoop. (E.) 

Lean (a), slender, not fat, frail, thin. (E.) From Lean (i). 

Lease (1), to let tenements for a term of years. (F.,— L.) 

Lease (2), to glean. (E.) : 

Leave (1), to quit, abandon, forsake. (E.) 

Leave (a), permission, farewell. (E.) 

Leech (i), a physician. (E.) 

Leech (2), a blood-sucking worm. (E.) Same as Leech (1), 

Leech (3), Leach, the edge of a sail at the sides. (Scand.) 

Let (i), to allow, permit, suffer, grant. (E.) 

Let (2), to hinder, prevent, obstruct. (E.) Allied to Let (i). 

Lie (i), to rest, lean, lay oneself down, be situate. (E.) , 

Lie (2), to tell a lie, speak falsely. (E.) 

Lift (i), to elevate, raise. (Scand.) 

Lift (a), to steal. (E.) 

Light (i), illumination. (E.) 

Light (2), active, not heavy, unimportant. (E.) 

Light (3), to settle, alight, descend. (E.) From Light (a). 

Lighten (i), to illuminate, flash. (E.) 

Lighten (3), to make lighter, alleviate. (E.) See Light (a). 

Lighten (3), to descend, settle, alight. (E.) See Light (3). 

Like (i), similar, resembling. (E.) 

Like (2), to approve, be pleased with. (E.) From Like (i). 

Limb (i), a jointed part of the body, member. (E.) 

Limb (2), the edge or border of a sextant, &c. (L.) 

Limber (i), flexible, pliant. (E.) 

Limber (2), part of a gun-carriage. (Scand.) 

Lime (1), viscous substance, mortar, oxide of calcium. (E.) 

Lime (2), the linden-tree. (E.) 

Lime (3), a kind of citron. (F., — Pers.) 

Limp (i), flaccid, flexible, pliant, weak. (E.) 

Limp (2), to walk lamely. (E.) Compare Limp (i). 

a kind of Ash. (E.) 

Ling (2), heath. (Scand.) 

Link (i), a ring of a chain, joint* (E.) 

Link (a), a torch. (Du.) 

List (x), a stripe or border of cloth, selvage. (E.) 

List (3), a catalogue. (F.,— G.) Allied to List (1). 

List (3), gen. in pi.. Lists, space for a tournament. (F., — L.) 

List (4), to choose, to desire, have pleasure in. (E.) 

List (5), to listen. (E.) 

Litter (i), a portable bed. (F., — L.) Hence Litter (2). 

Litter (a), materials for a bed, a confused mass. (F., — L.) 

Litter (3), a brood. (Scand.) 

Live (1), to continue in life, exist, dwell. (E.) 

Live (2), adj., alive, active, buniing. (E.) AllU'd to Live (x)* 

Lock (i), an instrument to fasten doors, &c. (E.) 

Lock (2), a tuft of hair, flock of wool. (E.) 

Dog (1), a block, piece of wood. (Scand.) 

Dog (a), a piece of wood with a line, for measuring the rate of 
a ship. (Scand.) The same as Log (i). 

Log (3), a Hebrew liquid measure. (Heb.) 

Long (i), extended, not short, tedious. (E.) 

Long (2), to desire, yearn ; to belong. (E.) From Long (i). 

Loom (i), a machine for weaving cloth. (E.) 

Loom (2), to appear faintly, or at a distance. (Scand.) 

Loon (i), Lown, a base fellow. (O. Low G.) 

Loon (a), a water-bird, diver. (Scand.) From Loon (i)? 

Low (1), inferior, deep, mean, humble. (Scand.) 

Low (2), to bellow as a cow or ox. (E.) 

Dow (3), a hill. (E.) 

Low (4), flame. (Scand.) 

Lower (x), to let down, abase, sink. (E.) 

Ix)W'er (a), to frown, look sour. (E. ?) 

Lumber (i), cumbersome or useless furniture. (F., — G.) 

Lumber (a), to make a great noise, as a heavy rolling ol^ect. (Scand.) 
Lurch (1), to lurk, dodge, steal, pilfer. (Scand.) 

Lurch (a), the name of a game. (F., L. ?) 

Lurch (3), to deyonr \ .obsolete, (L.) 

Lurch (4), a sudden roll sideways. (Scand.) See Lurch (i)i 
Lustre (x), splehdour, brightness. (F., — L.) 

Lustre (a). Lustrum, a period of Ave years. (L.) 

Lute (x)i a stringed instrument of music. (F.,— Arab.) 

Lute (2), a composition like clay, loam. (F., — L.) 

Mace (1), a kind of club. (F., - U) 
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Mace (2), a Icmd of spice. (F.,- Gk., —Skt. ?) 

Mail (X), steel networlc forming body-armour. (F.,«L.) 

Mail (a), a bag for carrying letters. (F.,*»O.H.G.) 

Main (x), sb., strength, might. (£.) AlUid to Main (a). 

Main (a), adj., chief, principal. (F.,—L.) 

Mall (1), a wooden hammer or beetle. (F.,«>L.) Htnet Mall (a). 
Mall (a),- the name of a public walk. (F.,«>ltal.,ML ) 

Mangle (1), to render maimed, tear, mutilate. (L. ; with £. tuMx.) 
Mangle (2), a roller for smoothing linen. (Du.,— Low L., — Gk.) 
March (i), a border, frontier. (E.) 

March {a), to walk with regular steps. (F., — L. ? or G. ?) 

March (3), the name of the third month. (L.) ' 

Mark (x), a stroke, outline, bound, trace, line, sign. (E.) 

Mark (a), the name of a coin. (E.) From Mark (i). 

Maroon (i), brownish crimson. (F.,— Ital.) 

Maroon (a), to put ashore on a desolate island. (F.»— Span.,— 
L.,-Gk.) 

Mass (i), a lump of matter, quantity, size. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

Mass (a), the celebration of the EuchariM. (L.) 

Mast (i), a pole to sustain the sails of a ship. (E.) 

Mast (a), the fruit of beech and forest-trees. (E.) 

Match (1), an equal, a contest, game, marriage. (E ) 

Match (a), a prepared rope for firing a cannon. (F.,— L., — Gk.) 
Mate (1), a companion, comrade, equal. (£.) 

Mate (a), to check-mate, confound. (F., — Pers., — Arab.) 

Matter (1), the material part of a thing, substance. (F.,— L.) 

Matter (2), pus, a fluid in abscesses. (F., — L.) Same as Matter (1). 
May (x), 1 am able, 1 am free to act, 1 am allowed to. (E ) 

May (a), the fifth month. (F.,— L.) 

Mead (x), a drink made from honey. (E.) 

Mead (a), Meadow, a grass-field, pasture-ground. (£.) 

Meal (i), ground grain. (E.) 

Meal (2), a repast, share or time of food. (E.) 

Mean (1), to have in the mind, intend, signify. (E.) 

Mean (2), common, vile, base, sordid. (£.) 

Mean (3), coming between, intermediate, moderate. (F., — L.) 

Meet (1), fitting, according to measure, suitable. (E.) 

Meet (a), to encounter, find, assemble. (£.) 

Mere (x), a lake, pool. (E.) 

Mere (a), pure, simple, absolute. (L.) 

Mess (x), a dish of meat, portion of food. (F.,— L.) 

Mess (a), a mixture, disorder. (E. or Scand.) 

Mew (i), to cry as a cat. (E.) 

Mew (a), a sea-fowl, gull. (E.) From Mew (1). 

Mew (3), a cage lor hawks, &c. (F., — L.) 

Might (1), power, strength. (E.) 

Might (a), was able. (E.) Allied to Might (i). 

Milt (i), the spleen. (E ) 

Milt (a), soft roe of fishes. (Scand.) 

Mine (i), belonging to me. (E.) 

Mine (a), to excavate, dig for metals. (F., — L.) 

Mint (i), a place where money is coined. (L.) 

Mint (2), the name of an aromatic plant. (L.,— Gk.) 

Mis- (X), prefix. (£. and Scand* ) 

Mis- (a), prefix. (F., — L.) 

Miss (x), to fail to hit; omit, feel the want of. (E.) 

Miss (a), a young woman, a girl. (F., — L.) 

Mite (1), a.vei7 small insect. (£.) 

Mite (a), a very small portion. (O. Du.) Allied to Mite (x)* 

Mob (x), a disorderly crowd. (L.) 

Mob (z), a kind of cap. (Dutch.) 

Mole (x), a spot or mark on the body. (E.) 

Mole (a), a small animal that burrows. (E.) 

Mole (3), a breakwater. (F.,— L.) 

Mood (1), disposition of mind, temper. (E.) 

Mood (2), manner, grammatical form. (F., — L.) 

Moor (1), a heath, extensive waste ground. (E.) 

Moor (a), to fasten a ship by cable and anchor. (Du.) 

Moor (3), a native of North Africa. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

Mop (i), a implement for washing floors, &c. (F.,-L, ?) 

Mop (a), a grimace, to grimace. (Du.) 

Mortar (i), Morter, a vessel in which substances are pounded. (L.) 
Mortar (a), cement of lime, See, (F., — L.) Allied to Moitar (1). 
Mother (t), a female parent. (E.) 

Mother (a), the hysterical passion. (E) 

Mother (3), lees, sediment. (E.) 

Mould (x), earth, soil, crumbling ground. (E.) 

Mould (2), a model, pattern, fonn, fashion. (F.,— L.) 

Mount (I), a hill, rising ground. (L.) 

Mount (2% to ascend. (F., — L.) From Mount (x)» 

Mow (i), to cut down with a scythe, (E.) 


Mow (a), a heap, pile of hay or com. (E.) 

Mow (3), a grimace; obsolete. (F.,— O. Du.) 

Muff (I), a warm soft cover for the hands. (Scand.) 

Muff (2), a silly fellow, simpleton. (E.) 

Mullet (1), a kind of fish. (F., — L.) 

Mullet (a), a five- pointed star. (F.,-L.) 

Muscle (i), the fleshy part of the body. (F., —L.) 

Muscle (a). Mussel, a shell-fish. (L.) The same as Muscle (i). 

Muse (i), to meditate, be pensive. tF., — L.) 

Muse (2), one of nine fabled goddesses. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

Must (i), part of a verb implying * obligation.* (E.) 

Must (2), new wine. (L.) 

Mute (1), dumb. (F., — L.) 

Mute (a), -to dqng; used of birds. (F., — O. Low G.) 

Mystery (x), anything kept concealed, a secret rite. (L., — Gk.) 
Mystery (a), Mistery, a trade, handicraft. (B'.,— L.) 

Nag (x), a small horse. (O. Low G.) 

Nag (a), to worry, tease. (Scand.) 

Nap 0 )» a short sleep. (E.) 

Nap (2), the roughish surface of cloth. (C.) 

Nave (1), the central portion or hub of a wheel. (E.) 

Nave (2), the middle or body of a church. (F., — L.) 

Neat (I), black cattle, an ox, cow. (E.) 

Neat (a), tidy, unadulterated. (F,««L.) 

Net (i), an implement for catching fish, &c. (E.) 

Net (2), clear of all charges. (F.,— L.) 

Nick (1), a small notch. (O. Low G.) 

Nick (2), the devil. (E.) 

No (1), a word of refusal or denial. (E.) 

No (2)^ none. (E.) 

Not (i), a word expressing denial. (E.) 

Not (2), I know not, or he knows not. (E.) 

O (1), Oh, an interjection. (E.) 

O (a), a circle. (E.) 

One (1), single, undivided, sole. (E.) Hence One (2), 

One (2), a person, spoken of indefinitely. (E.) 

Or (i), conjunction, offering an alternative. (E.) 

Or (a), ere. (E.) 

0r(,0, gold. (F.,-L.) 

Ought ti), past tense of Owe. (E) 

Ought (a), another spelling of Aught, anything. (E.) 

Ounce (i), the twelfth part of a pound. (F.,-»L.) 

Ounce (2), Once, a kind of lynx. (F., — Pers. ?) 

Own (X), possessed by anyone, belonging to oneself. (E.) 

Own (a), to possess. (E.) From Own (x). 

Own (3), to grant, admit. (E.) 

Pad (1 ), a soft cushion, See. (Scand. ? or C. ?) 

Pad (2), a thief on the high road. (Du.) 

Paddle (x), to finger ; to dabble in water. (E.) 

Paddle (a), a little spade, esp. for cleaning a plough. (E.) 

Paddock (i), a toad, (Scand.) 

Paddock (2), a small enclosure. (£.) 

Page (i), a young male attendant. (F.,«»Low Lat.,»L. ?) 

Page (a), one side of the leaf of a book. (F., — L ) 

Pale (i), a stake, enclosure limit, district. (F.,^L.) 

Pale (a), wan, dim. tF.. — L.) 

Pall (x), a cloak, mantle, archbishop's scarf shroud. (L.) 

Pall (a), to become vapid, lose taste or spirit. (C.) 

Pallet (i), a kind of mattress or couch. (F., — L.) 

Pallet (a), an instrument used hy potters, &c. (B'., — Ital., — L.) 

Pap (i), food for iijxfants. (E.) 

Pap (2), a teat, breasti (Scand.) Allied to Pap (i)* 

Partisan (i), an adherent of a party. (F., — Ital., — L.) 

Partisan (2), Partizan, a kind of halberd. (!•'„— O.H.G. ?) 

Pat (i), to strike lightly, tap. tE.) 

Pat (a), a small lump of butter. (C.) 

^*at (3), quite to the purpose. (E.) Allied to Pat (x). 

Patch (i), a piece sewn on a garment, a plot of ground. (O. Low G.) 
Patch (2), a paltry fellow. (O Low G.) From Patch (i). 

Pawn (i), a pledge, security for repayment of money. ^(F..—L.) 
Pawn (a), one of the least valuable pieces in chess. (F.,*»L.) 

Pay (x), to discharge a debt. (F.,— L.) 

Pay (a), to pitch the seam of a ship. (Span.?— L.) 

Peach (i), a delicious fruit. (F , — L.,— Pers.) 

Peach (a), to inform against. (F.,— L.) 

Peck (i), to strike with something pointed, snap up. (Scand., i»C.) 
Peck (a), a dry measure, two gallons. (Scand.,— C.) From Peck (1), 
Peel (i), to strip off the skin or bark. (F,, L.) 
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Peel (a), to pillage. (F.,-.L.) 

Peel (3), a fire-shovel. (F.,— L.) 

Peep (i), to cry like a (Sicken. (F.,>»L.) HeneB Peep (a) ? 

Peep (a), to look through a narrow aperture, look slily. (F«,«*L*) 
Peer (i), an equal, a nobleman. (F.,*-*L.) 

Peer (a), to look narrowly, to pry, (O. Low G.) 

Feer (3), to appear. (F.,«L.) 

Pellitory (1), Paritory, a wild flower. (F.,—L.) 

Pellitory (a), Pelleter, the plant pyrethrum. (F.,««L.,«iGk.) 

Pelt (i), to throw or cast, to strike by throwing. (L.) 

Pelt (a), a skin, esp. of a sheep. (F.,«*L.) 

Pen (1), to shut up, enclose. (L.) 

Pen (a), an instrument used for writing. (F.,«-L.) 

Perch (t), a rod for a bird to sit on ; a measure. (F., »Li) 

Perch (a), a fish. (F.,-L.,-Gk.) 

Periwinkle (1), a genus of evergreen plants. (L.) 

Periwinkle (a), a small univdve molmsc. (£. ; with L. (?) prtjix^ 
Pet (i), a tame and fondled animal or child. (C.) 

Pet (a), a sudden fit of peevishness. (C.) From Pet (i). 

Pic (i), a magpie ; mixed printer’s type. (F., — L.) Htna Pie (1)4 
Pie (a), a book which regulated divine service. (F.,*L.) 

Fie (:i)i a pasty. (C.) 

Pile (i), a roundish mass, heap. (F.,*L.) 

Pile (a), a pillar ; a large stake to support foundations. (L.) 

Pile (3), a nair, fibre of wool. (L.) 

Pill (i), a little ball of medicine. (F.,— L.) 

Pill (2), to rob, plunder. (F.,-L.) 

Pine (i), a cone-bearing, resinous tree. (L.) 

Pine (a), to suffer pain, be consumed with sorrow. (L.) 

Pink (1), to pierce, stab, prick. (C.) 1 

Pink (a), half-shut, applied to the eyes. (Du., — C.) > Allied^. 

Pink (3), the name of a flower and of a colour. (C.) ] 

Pink (4), a kind of boat. (Du.) 

Pip (i), a disease of fowls. (F., — L.) 

Pip (a), the seed of fruit. (F., — L.?—Gk.?) 

Pip (3), a spot on cards. (F., — C.) 

Pitch (i), a black, sticky substance. (L.) 

Pitch (a), to throw, fall headlong, fix a camp, &c. (C.) 

Plane (1), a level surface. (F., — L.) Htnct VXoxit {%), 

Plane (a), a tool; also to render a surface level. (F.,«L.) 

Plane (3), Plane-tree, the name of a tree. (F., L., -• Gk.) 

Plash (i), a puddle, a shallow pool. (O. Low G.) 

Plash (2), another form of Pleach, to intertwine. (F., --L.) 

I’lat (i). Plot, a patch of ground, (E.) 

Plat (a), to plait, (F., -L.) 

Plight (i), dangerous condition, condition, promise. (£.) 

Plight (a), to fold; as sb., a fold. (F.,— L.) 

Plot (i), a conspiracy, stratagem. (F., — L.) 

Plot (a), Plat, a small piece of ground. (E.) 

Plump (i), full, round, fleshy. (E. or O. lx)wG.) 

Plump (a), straight downwards. (F., — L.) 

Poach (0, to dress eggs. (F., — O. Low G.?) 

Poach (a), to intrude on another’s preserves of game. (F.,«- 
O. Low G.) Perhaps allied to Poach (i). 

Poke (1), a bag, pouch. (C.) 

Poke (2), to thrust or push, esp. with something pointed. (C.) 

Pole (i), a stake, long thick rod. (L.) 

Pole (a), a pivot, end of the earth’s axis. (F.,— L.,— Gk.) 

Pool (i), a pond, small body of water. (C.) 

Pool (a), the receptacle for the stakes at cards. (F.,— L.) 

Pore (1), a minute hole in the skin. (F L.,-iGk.) 

Pore (2), to look steadily, gaze long. (Scand.^ — C.) 

Port (1), demeanour, carriage of the body. (F.,-iL.} 

Port (a), a harbour, haven. (L.) 1 

Port (3), a gate, port-hole. (F., — L.) V Allied to Port (i) 

Port (4), a dark purple wine. (Port.,— L.) ) 

Porter (i), a carrier. (F,, — L.) ) 

Porter (a), a gate-keej^r. (F., — L^ ) > Allied. 

Porter (3), a dark kind of beer. (F., L.) ) 

Pose (i), a position, attitude. (F., «« L., Gk.) Hence Pose (a). 

Pose (a), to puzzle, perplex by questions. (F.,««L. and Gk.) 

Pose (3), a cold in the head, (E. ?) 

Post (i), a stake set in the ground, a pillar. (L.) Allied to Post (a). 
Post (1), a military station, a stage on a road, &c. (F., — L.) 

Pounce (1), to seize with the claws, as a bird, to dart upon. (F., * L.) 
Pounce (a), fine powder. (F.,«-L.) 

Pound (1), a weight, a sovereign. (L ) 

Pound (a), an enclosure for strayed animals. (£.) 

Pound (3), to beat, bruise in a mortar. (E.) 

*Pout (1), to look sulky or displeased. (C.) 

Pout (a), a kind of fisn. (C.) Perhaps from Tojxt {i). 


HOMONYMS. 

^ Prank (1), to deck, adorn. (£.) 

Prank (a), a trick, mischievous action. (£.) From Prank (x)«. 
Present (i), near at hand, in view, at this time. (F.,«L.) 

Present (a), to give, offer, exhibit to view. (F.,— L.) From Present (i)*, 
Press (1), to crush strongly, squeeze, push. (F.,«*L.) 

Press (a), to hire men for service. (F., -L.) 

Prime (1), first, chief, excellent. (F.,»L.) Hence Prime (a). 

Prime (a), to make a gtm quite ready. (F.,«iL.) 

Prior (1), former, coming l^fore in time. (L.) Hence Prior (a)* 

Prior (a), the head of a priory or convent. (F.,«-L.) 

Prize (i), a thing captured or won. (F.,«>L.) 

Prize (a), to value highly. (F.,— L.) 

Prize (3). Prise, to open a box. (F.,— L.) From Prize (i). 

Prune (i), to trim trees, &c. (F.,— L. ?) 

Prune (a), a plum. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

Puddle (i), a small pool of muddy water. (C.) 

Puddle (a), to close with clay, to work iron. (C.) From Fuddle (x). 
Puke (i), to vomit. (E.?) 

Puke (a), the name of a colour ; obsolete. (Unknown.) 

Pulse (1), a throbs vibration. (F., — L.) 

Pulse (2), grain or seed of beans, pease, &c. (L.) 

Pump (1), a machine for raising water. (F., — Teut., L. ?) 

Pump (2), a thin-soled shoe. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

Punch (i), to pierce with a sharp instrument. (F.,«*L.) 

Punch (a), to beat, bruise. (F., — L.) 

Punch (3), a beverage. (Hindi, — Skt.) 

Punch (4), a hump-backed fellow in a puppet-show. (Ttal., — L.) 
Puncheon (i), a steel tool for stamping; a punch. (F., — L.) 
Puncheon (2), a cask, a measure of 84 gallons. (F., — L. ?) 

Punt (i), a ferry-boat, a flat-bottomed boat. (L.) 

Punt (a), to play at basset. (F.,— Span.,-L.) 

Pupil (i), a scholar, a ward. (F., — L.) Hence Pupil (2)* 

Pupil (a), the central spot of the eye. (F., — L.) 

Puppy (i), a whelp. (F.,— L.) 

Puppy (a), a dandy. (F., — L.) Allied to Puppy (1)4 
Purl (i), to flow with a murmuring sound. (Scand.) 

Purl (2), spiced or medicated beer or ale. (F., — L.) 

Purl (3), to form an edging on lace. (F., — L.) 

Purl (4), to upset. (£.) Allied to Purl (1). 

Purpose (i), to intend. (F.,— L., — Gk, ; with F.prejix.') 

Purpose (a), intention. (F.,—L.) 

Quack (1), to make a noise like a duck. (E.) 

Quack (2), to cry up pretended nostrums. (E.) From Quack (i), . 
Quail (1), to cower, shrink, fail in spirit. (E.) 

Quail (a), a migratory bird. (F.,— Low Lat.,— Low G.) 

Quarrel (1), a dispute, brawl. (F., — L.) 

Quarrel (2), a square-headed cross-bow bolt. (F.,— L.) 

Quarry (i), a place where stones are dug for building. (F., — L.) 
Quarry (2), a heap of slaughtered game. (F.,->L.) 

Quill (I), a feather of a bird, a pen. (F.,— O. H. G.) 

Quill (2), to pleat a ruff. (F,,— O. H. G. or L.) 

Quire (1), a collection of so many sheets of paper. (F.,— L.) 

Quire (2), a choir, a band of singers. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

Quiver (1), to tremble, shiver. (E.) 

Quiver (2), a case for arrows. (F., — O. H. G.) 

Race (1), a trial of speed, swift course, swift current. (£.) 

Race (2). a lineage, family, breed. (F.,— O.H. G.) 

Race (3), a root. (F., — L.) 

Rack (1), a grating above a manger for hay, an instrument of tor- 
ture ; as a verb, to extend on a rack, to torture. (£. ?) 

Rack (2), light vapoury clouds, the clouds generally. (Scand.) 

Rack (3), to pour off liquor. (F., — L. ?) 

Rack (4), another spelling of Wrack, i.e. wreck. (£.) 

Rack (5), a short form of Arrack. (Arab.) 

Rack (6), &c. We find (6) prov. £. rack^ a neck of mutton ; from 
A. S. hracca, neck, according to Somner. Also (7) rackt for reck^ 
to care ; see Reck. Also (8) rack^ to relate, from A. S. reccan ; 
see Reckon. Also (9) rack^ a pace of a horse, (Palsgrave), i.e. a 
rocking pace; see Rock (2). Also (10) rack^n. track, cart-rut ; 
cf. Icel. reka, to drive ; see Rack (2). 

Racket (i)^Raquet, a bat with a blade of net-work. (F., — Span.,«>^ 
Arab.) 

Racket (a), a noise. (C.) 

Rail (1), a bar of timber, an iron bar for railways. (O, Low G.) 

Rail (a), to brawl, to use reviling language, (F.,— L.) 

Rail (3), a genus of wading birds. (F.,— Teut.) 

Rail (4), part of a woman^ night-dress (£.) 

Rake (z), an instrument for scraping things together. (£.) 

Rake (2), a wild, dissolute, fellow. .(Scand.> . . a 
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projection of the extremities of a ship beyond the keel; 
the inclination of a mast from the perpendicular, (^and.) 

Rally (i), to gather together again, reassemble. (F.,»L.) 

Rally (a), to banter. (F.,-»Teut.) 

Rank (i\ row or line of soldiers, class, grade. (F.. — O. H. G.) 

Rank (a), adj.. coarse in growth, strong-scented. (£.) 

Rap (I), to strike smartly, knock. (Scand.) 

Rap (a), to snatch, seize hastily. (Scand.') 

Rape (i), a seizing by force, violation. (Scand.) 

Rape (a), a plant nearly allied to the turnip. (F.,-.L. ; or L.) 

Rape (3), a division of a county, in Sussex. (Scand.) 

Riwh (i), hasty, headstrong. (Scand.) 

Ra^h (a), a slight eruption on the body. (F ,«-L.) 

Rash (3), to pUll, or tear violently. (£.,—£.) 

Rate (i), a proportion, allowance, price, tax. (F., — L.) 

Rate (a), to scold, chide. (Scand. ?) 

Raven (i), a well known bird. (E.) 

Raven (a), to plunder with violence, devour. (F.,—L.) 

Ray (i), a beam of light or heat. (F.,— L.) 

Ray (a), a class of fishes, such as the sksite. (F..— L.) 

Reach (i), to attain, extend to, arrive at, gain. (E.) 

Reach (a). Retch, to try to vomit. (E ) 

Real (i), actual, true, genuine. (F.,-iL. ; or L.) 

Real (a), a small Spanish coin. (Span..«L.) 

Rear(i), to raise. (E.) 

Rear (a), the back part, last part, esp. of an army. (F., — t;.) 

Hear (3). insufficiently cooked. (E.) 

Reef (i), a ridge of rocks. (Du.) 

Reef (2), portion of a sail. (Du.) Allied to Reef (1); 

Reel (i), a small spindle for winding yarn. (E.) 

Reel (a), a Highland dance. (Gaelic.) 

Reeve (1), to pass a rope through a ring. (Du.) 

Reeve (a), a steward, governor. (E.) 

Refrain (l), to restrain, forbear. ^F., — L.) 

Refrain (a), the burden of a song. (F., — L.) 

Relay (i), a fresh supply. (F., — L. ?) 

Relay (a), to lay again. (E.) 

Rennet (i), a substance for coagulating milk. (E.) 

Rennet (2), a kind of apple. (£.;•• L.) 

Rent (i), a tear. (E.) 

Rent (a), annual payment. (F.,«»L.) 

Repair (1), to restore, mend. (F.,— L.) 

Repair (2), to resort, go to. (F.,— L.) t 

Rest (1), repose. (£.) 

Rest (a), to remain ; remainder. (F., — L.) 

Riddle (i). an enigma. (£.) 

Riddle (2), a large sieve. (E.) 

Rifle (i\ to plunder. (F., — Teut.) 

Rifle (2), a kind of musket. (Scand.) 

Rig (1). to fit up a ship. (Scand.) 

Rig (2), a frolic. (E. ?) 

Rig 6). a ridge. (E.) 

Rime (1), Rhyme, verse. (E.) 

Rime (2), hoar*frost. (E.) 

Ring ('O# a circle. (E.) 

Ring (a), to tinkle, resound. (E.) 

Ripple (1), to pluck the seeds from flax. (Scand.) 

Ripple (a), to shew wrinkles. (E.) 

Ripple (3), to scratch slightly. (Scand.) Allied to Ripple (i). 

Roclt (i), a mass of stone. (F.,-C. ?) 

Rock (2), to cause to totter, to totter. (Scand.) 

Rock (3). a distaff. (Scand.) Perhaps from Rock (2). 

Rocket (i). a kind of fire- work. (Ital.,*G.) 

Rocket (3), a plant. (F.,««Ital*,— L.) 

Roe (t). a feniale deer. (E.) 

Roe (a), spawn. (Scand.) 

Rook (1). a kind of crow. (E.> 

Rook (3), a castle, at chess. (F.,»Peri(.) 

Root (i), part of a plant. (ScXnd.) , 

Root (3), Rout, to grub up. (£.) From Root (1). 

Rote (I )> routine. (F„.-L.) 

Rote (a), an old musical instrument. (F., • G., C.) 

Rouse (1)*, to excite. (Scand.) 

Rouse (a), a drinking-bout. (Scand.) 

Row (1), a line. rank. (£.) 

Row (a), to propel trith bArs.- (E.) 

Row (3), an uproar. (Scand). 

Ruck (I ), a fold, crease. (Scand.) 

Ruck (a), a heap. (Scand.) 

Rub.(s), to be sont for. (E.) 

Rue (a), %plant. (F.|-L.,-Ck.) 


Ruff (i), a kind of frill. (E.) 

Ruff (a), a bird. (E. ?) 

Ruff (3). a fish. (E 1) 

Ruffle < i), to wrinkle, disorder a dress. (E.) 

Ruffle (a), to be turbulent, to bluster. (O. Du.) 

Rum (1), a kind of spirit. (Malay ?) 

Rum (a), strange, queer. (Hindi.) 

Kush (i), to move forward violently. (Scand.) 

Kush (a), a plant. (E. or L.) 

Rut (i), a wneel-track. (F.,-iL.) 

Rut (a), to copulate, as deer. (F.,-L.) 

Sack (i), a bag. (L.,»Gk.,-Heb.,- Egypt. ?) 

Sack (a), plunder; to plunder. {Same.) From Sack (1). 

Sack (3), an old Spanish wine. (F.,-L.) 

Sage (1), discemii^, wise. (F.,— L.) 

Sage (2), a plant.^(F.,»L.) 

Sallow (i), Sally, a willow. (E.) 

Sallow (3), of a wan colour. (£.) 

Sap (i), juice of plants. (E.) 

Sap (3), to undermine. (F.,— Low L., — Gk.) 

Sardine (i), a small fish. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

Sardine (3). a precious stone. (L., — Gk.) 

Sash (i), a frame for glass. (F.,—L.) 

Sash (3), a scarf. (Pers.) 

Saw (i), a cutting instrument. (E.) 

Saw (3), a saying. (E.) 

Say (i), to speak, tell. (E.) 

Say (2), a kind of serge. (F., — L , — Gk.) 

^ay (3), to essay. (F.,»-L , — Gk.) 

Scald (i), to burn with hot liquid. (F.,— L.) 

Scald (2). scabby. (Scand.) 

Scald (3), a poet. (Scand.) 

Scale (i), a shell. (E.) 

Scale (2), a bowl of a balance. (E.) From Scale (1). 

Scale (3), a ladder, gradation. (L ) 

Scar (i). mark of a wound. (F — Gk.) 

Scar (2). Scaur, a rock. (Scand.) 

Scarfr(i), a light piece of dress. (E.) 

Scarf (2), to join timbers together (Scand.) 

Sconce (1), a small fort. (Du., — F,, — L.) 

Sconce (2), a candle-stick. (F., — L.) /o Sconce (i). 

Scout (1), a spy. (F., — L.) 

Scout (2), to ridicule an idea. (Scand.) 

Scout (3), a projecting rock. (Scand.) 

Screw (i), a mechanical contrivance. (F., — L. ? or Teut. ?) 

Screw (2), a vicious horse. (F-.) 

Scrip (i), a small wallet. (Scand.) 

Scrip (2); a piece of writing. (F., — L;) 

Scull (i). Skull, the cranium. (Scand.) 

Scull (2). a small, light oar. (Scand.) Allied to Scull (1). 

Scull (3), a shoal of fish. (E.) 

Scuttle (i), a shallow vessel. (L.) 

Scuttle (j), an opening in a ship s hatchway. (F.,-Span.,-Tcut.) 
Scuttle (3), to hurry along. (Scand.) 

Seal (1). a stamp for iiAkpressing wax. (F., — L.) 

Seal (2), a sea-calf. (E.) 

Seam (i). a suture. (E.) 

Seam (a), a horseload. (£. ?) 

See (i), to behold. (E.) 

See (2), the seat of a bishop. (F., — L.) 

Sell (i), to deliver for money. (E.) 

.Sell (a), a saddle. (F.,— L.) 

Settle (x). a long bench ; also to subside. (£.) 

Settle (a), to adjiist acplarrel. (E.) 

Sew (1), to fasten together With thread. (£.) 

Sew (a), to follow. (F.,— L.) 

Sewer (1), a large drain. (F..-L.) 

Sewer (a), an officer who arranged dishes. (£.) 

Share (x), a portidn. (E.) 

Share (a), a plough-share. (E ) Allied to Share (x). 

Shed (t), to part, scatter. (E.) 

Shed (a), a slight shelter. (£.) 

Sheer (x), bri^t, cledr, perpendicular. (E.) 

Sheer (a), to deviate from a course. (Du.) 

Shingle (1), a wooden tile. (L.) 

Single (a), coarse round gravel. (Scand.) 

Shiver- (x), to shudder. (Scand.) 

Shiver (a), a splinter. (Scand.) 

Shoal (1), a troop, crowd. (L.) 

Shod (a), shallow; a sanfl-hank. (Scand ). 

' 3D 
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Shock (i), a violent concussion. (F.,— Tent.) 

Shock (2), a pile of sheaves. (O. Low G.) 

Shock (3), a shaggy coaletl dog. (E.) 

Shore (i), the strand. (K.) 

Shore (2), Shoar, a prop. (Scand ) AllUd to Shore (i), 

Shdre (3), Sewer, a sewer. (F.. — L.) 

Shrew (1), a scolding woman. (E.) The same as Shrew (a). 
Shrew (2), Shrewmouae, a quadruped, (£.) 

Shrub (i), a low dwarf tree. (E.) 

Shrub (2), a beverage. (Arab ) 

Size (1), a ration; magnitude. (F.,*-L.) 

Size (2), weak glue, (Ital., — L.) Allied to Size (1). 

Skate (1), a large flat h&h. (Scand., L.) 

Skate (a), Scate. a contrivance for sliding on ice. (Du ) 

Slab (1), a thin slip of limber, &c. (Scand.) 

Slab (2), viscous, slimy. (C.) 

Slay (1), to kill. (E.) 

Slay (2), Sley, a weaver's rieed. (E.) From Slay (i). 

Slop (1), a puddle (E ) 

Slop (2), a loose garment. (Scand.) 

Slot (1), a broad, flat wooden bar. (O. Low G.) 

Slot (a), track of a deer. (Scand.) 

Smack ( I ), taste, savour. (E.) 

Smack (a), a sounding blow. (E. ?) 

Smack (3), a fishing-boat. (Du.) 

Smelt (1), to fuse ore. (Scand.) 

Smelt (a), a fish. (E.) 

Snite (i), to wipe the nose. (E.) 

Snite (a), a snipe. (E.) Allied to Snite (i); 

(1), tb sniff, draw in air. (Du.) 

Snuff (a), to snip a candle-wick. (Scand.) 

Soil (i), ground, mould, country. (F., — L.) 

^il (a), to defile. (F., — L.) 

Soil (3), to feed cattle with green grass. (F., — L.) 

Sole (i), the under side of the foot. (L.) 

Sole (a), a flat flsh. (F., — L.) Allied to Sole (i). 

Sole (3), alone, only. (F., —L.) 

Sorrel ( 1 ), a plant. (F., - M. H. G.) 

Sorrel (2), bf a reddish-brown colour. (F., — Teul.) 

Sound (i), whole, perfect. (E.) 

^i^j^und (a), strait of the sea. (E.) 

!^l^und (3), a noise. (F., »L.) 

£ound (4), to try the depth of. (F., — Scand.) From Sound (2); 
Sow (i), to scatter seed. (E.) 

Sow (2), a female pig. (E ) 

Spark (t), a small particle of fire. (E.) 

Spark (2), a gay young fellow. (Scand.) Allied to Sjmrk (i). 
Spell (1)1 an incantation. (E.) See above. 

Spell (a), to tell the letters of a word. (E.) From Spell (i). 
Spell (3), a turn Of work. (E.) 

Spell (4), Spill, a splinter, slip. (E.) 

Spill (i), Spell, a splinter, slip. (E.) 

Spill (2), to destroy, shed. (E ) 

Spire (i); a tapering sprout, a steeple. (E.) 

Spire (2), a coil, wreath. (F., - L.) 

Spit (i), a pointed piece of wood or iron. (E.) 

Spit (?), io eject from the mouth. (E.) 

Spittle (i), saliva. (E.) 

Spittle (a), a hospital. (F.,-L.) . 

Spray (i), foam tossed by the wind. (E. ?) 

Spray (a), a sprig of a tree. (Scand.) 

Spurt (i), Spirt, to spout. Jet out as water. (E ) 

Spurt (a), d violent exertion. (Scand.) Allied to Spurt (l). 

Squire (i), an esquire. (F., — L.) 

Squire (2), a carpenter's rule. (F.,-L.) 

Stale (1), too long kept, vapid. (Scand.) 

Stale (2), a -decoy, snarb. (£.) 

Stale (3)i Steal, a handle. (E.) 

Stalk (i), a stem. (E.) 

Stalk (1), tb stride ftlorig. (E.) Allied to Stalk (i). 

Staple (t), a loop bf iron. (E.) 

Staple (2), a chief commodity. (F., — Low G.) From Staple (i). 
Stare (i), to gaze flxedly. (E ) 

Stare (a), to shine. (E.) The same as Stare (i). 

Stay (i), to remain. (F., — O. Du.) 

Stay (a), a large rope to support a mast. (E.) 

Stem (i), trunk of a tree. (E ) 1 

Stem (a), prow of a vessel. (E.) > Allied. 

Stem (3), 10 check, resist. (E.) J 

Stern (1), severe, harsh. (E.) • 

Stem (2)1 hinder part of 9^ ship. (Scand.) 
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ix 

■ Stick (i), to stab, pierce ; to adhere. (E.) 

Stick (2), a small staff. (E.) From Stick (1). 

Stile (1), a set of steps at a hedge. (E.) 

Stile (a), the correct spelling of Style (i). (L.) 

Still (1), motionless, silent. (E.) 

Still (2), to distil ; apparatus for distilflng. (L.) 

Stoop (i), to bend the body, condescend. (E.) 

Stoop (2), a beaker, also Stoup. (E.) 

Story (i), a history, narrative. (F, — L., — Gk.) 

Stoi-y (2), the height of one floor in a building. (F., — L.) 
Strand (i), the beach of a sea or lake. (E.) 

Strand (a), part of a rope. (Du. ?) 

Stroke (i), a blow. (E.) 

, Stroke (2), to rub gently. (E.) A/hVrf /o Stroke (1). 

Strut (1), to walk about pompously. (Scand.) 

Strut (a), a support for a rafter. (Scand.) Allied to Strut (i). 
Stud (1), a collection of horses. (E.) 

Stud (2), a nail with a large head, rivet. (£,) 

Sty (1), an enclosure for swine. (E.) 

Sty (2), a small tumbur on the eye-lid. (E.) Allied to Sty (1). 
Style (i), a mode of writing. (F., — L.) 

Style (2), the middle part of a flower’s pistil. (Gk.) 

Summer (i), a season of the year. (E.) 

Summer (a), a crOss-beam. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

Swallow (i), a naigratory bird. (E ) 

Swallow (a), to absorb, engulf. (E.) 

, Swim (i), to move about in water. (E.) 

. Swim (2), to be dizzy. (E.) 

Tache (1), a fastening. (C.) 

Tache (2), a spot, blemish. (F., — C.) Allied to Tache (i). 

.Tail (1), a hairy appendage. (E.) 

Tail (2), a law-term, applied to an estate. (F., — L.) 

Tang (i), a strong taste. (Du.) 

Tang (2), to make a shrill sound. (E.) 

Tang (3), part of a knife or fork. (Scand.) Allied to Tang (1), 
.Tang (4), sea-weed. (Scand.) 

Tap (i), to knock gently. (F.,— Teut.) 

Tap (2); a plug to lake liquor from a cask. (E.) 

'I'aper (i), a small wax-candle. (C.) 

Taper (2), long and slendbr. (C.) From Taper (1), 

Tare (i), a vetch-like plant. (E.) 

Tare (2), an allowance for loss. (F., — Span.,— Arab.) 

Tart(l), acrid, Sbur, sharp. (E.) 

Tart (2), a small pie. (F., — L.) 

Tartar (i), an acid salt; a concretion. (F., — Low L., — Arab.) 
Tartar (2), a native of Tartary. (Pers.) 

Tartar (3), TartarUs, hell. (L., — Gk.) 

Tassel (1), a hanging oma^nt. (F., — L.) 

;rassel (2), the male of tht gdshawk. (F., — L.) 

Tattoo (i), the beat of a drum. tl^u. or Low G.) 

'lattob (2), tb mark the skin with figures. (Tahiti.) 

Tear (i), to rend, lacerate. (E.) 

Tear (2); a drop of fluid frpm the eye. (E.) 

Teem (i), to be fruitful. (E.) 

Teem (2), to think fit. (E.) 

Teem (3), to empty, pour out. (Scand.) 

Temple (1), a fanfe, divinfe edifice. (L.) 

Temple (2), the flat part above the cheek-bone. (F.,— L.) 
Temporal (i), pertaining to timfe. (F., — L.) 

Temporal' (2), belonging to the temples. (F., — L.) 

Tend (1), to aim at, move towards. (F., — L.) 

Tend (2), to attend to. (F.,-L.) From Tend (i)* 

Tender (i), soft, delicate. (F., — L.) 

Tender (2), to proffer. (F., — L.) Allied to Tender (3), 

Tender (3), an attendant vessel or carriage. (F.,— L.) 

Tense (i), part of a verb. (F.,— L.) 

Tense (2), tightly strained. (L.) 

Tent (1), a pavilion. (F.,-L.) 

Tent (2), a roll of lint. (F., — L.) 

Tent (3), a kind of wine. (Span.,-L.) 

Tent (4), care, h^. (F.,-L.) Allied to Teat {i)» 

Terrier* ( I ), a kind of dog. (F.,— L.) A to Terrier (a). 
Terrier (2), a register of landed property. (F.,— L.) 

The (1), def. article. (E.) 

The (1)# in what (or that) degree. (E.) From The (i). 

/ Thee (I )> personal pronoun. (E.)^ 
i Thee (2), tb^thrive, prosper, (E.) 

» There (i), in place. (E.) 

There- (2), as a, prefix. (E ) Allied to There (x). 

Thole (I), Thowi, an oar-pin. (E.) 
w 
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Thole (2). to endure. (E.) 

Thrum (1), end of a weaver’s thread. (Scand.) 

Thrum (2), to plav noisy music. (Scand.) 

Thrush (i), a small singing-bird. (E.) 

Thrush (2), a disease in the mouth. (Scand.) 

Tick (1), an insect infesting dogs. (E.) 

Tick (a), part of a bed. (L., — Gk.) 

Tick (3), to beat as a watch. (E.) 

Tick (4), to touch lightly. (E.) 

Tick (5), credit. (F., — G.) 

Till (i), to cultivate. (E.) 

Till (2)» to the time when. (E ) Allied to Till (i). 

Till (3), a drawer for money. (E.) 

Tilt (1), the cover of a cart. (E.) 

Tilt (2), to ride in a tourney. (E.) 

Tip (1), the extreme top. (E.) 

Tip (2), to tilt over. (Scand.) 

Tire (i), to exhaust, fatigue. (E.) 

Tire (2), a head-dress. (F., — Teut.) Allied to Tire (3)? 

Tire (3), a hoop for a wheel. (F., —Teut.?) 

Tire (4), to tear a prey. (E.) Allied to Tite (1). 

Tire (5), a train. (F.. — Teut.) 

To- (I), prejix, in twain. (E.) 

To- (2), prejix, to. (E.) 

Toast (i), roasted bread. (F., — L.) Hence Toast (2). 

Toast (a), a person whose health is drunk. (F., — L.) 

Toil (1), labour, fatigue. (F., — Teut.V) 

Toil (2), a net, a snare. (F., — L.) 

Toll (I), a tax. (E.) 

Toll (a), to sound a bell. (E.) 

Toot (1), to peep about. (E.) 

Toot (2), to blow a horn. (O. Low G.) 

Top (i), a summit. (E.) 

Top (2), a child’s toy. (E.) From Top (1). 

Tow (i), to pull along. (E.) 

Tow (2), the coarse part of flax. (E.) 

Trace (i), a mark left, footprint. (F.,-*L.) Allied to Tj^act {2), 
Trace (2), a strap to draw a carriage. (F., — L.) 

Tract (i), a region. (L.) 

Tract (2), a short treatise. (L.) Allied to Tiact (i). 

Trap (i), a kind of snare. (E.) 

Trap (2), to adorn, decorate. (F., — Tout.) 

Trap (3), a kind of igneous rock. (Scand.) Allied to Trap (i). 
Trepan (i), a small cylindrical saw. (F., — L., — Gk.) 

Trepan (2), Trapan, to ensnare. (F., — Teut.) 

Trice (i), a short space of time. (Span.) 

Trice (2), Trise, to haul up, hoist. (Scand.) 

Trick (i), a stratagem. (Du.) ) 

Trick (2), to dress out. (Du.) > Allied, 

Trick (3), to emblazon arms, (Du.) ) 

Trill (1), to shake. (Ital.) 

Trill (2), to turn round. (Scand.) 

Trill (3), to trickle. (Scand.) 

Trinket (x), a small ornament. (F.,*»I..?) 

Trinket (2), the highest sail of a ship. (F., — Span., — Du.?) 
Truck (i), to barter. (F., — Span., — Gk.?) 

Truck (2), a small wheel. (L., — (jk.) 

Trump (i), a trumpet. (F., — L.) 

Trump (2), one of the highest suit at cards. (F., — L.) 

Tuck (i), to fold or gather in a dress. (O. Low G.) 

Tuck (2), a rapier. (F.,— Ital., — G.) 

Tuft (i), a small knot, crest. (F., — Teut.) 

Tuft (2), Toft, a green knoll. (Scand.) 

Turtle (i), a turtle-dove. (L.) 

Turtle (2), a sea-tortoise. (L.) Confused with Turtle (i). 

Twig (i), a small branch of a tree. (E.) 

Twig (2), to comprehend. (C.) 

Un- (t), negative prefix. (E.) 

Un- (a), verbal prefix. (E.) 

Un- (3), prefix in un-io. (E.) 


Union (i), concord. (F., — L.) 

Union (2), a large pearl. (F., — L.) Allied to Union (i). 

Utter (I), outer. (E.) 

Utter (?), to put forth. (E.) Allied to CXXtT {i). 

Utterance (i), a putting forth. (E.) 

Utterance (2S, extremity. (F.. — L.> 

Vail (i), Veil, a slight covering. (F., — L.) 

Vail (2), to lower. (F., — L.) 

Vail n gift to n servant. (F., — L.) 

Van (i), the front of ah army. (F.,-L.) 

Van (a)i a fan for winnowing (F., — L.) 

Van (3), a caravan. (F.,— Span., — Pers.) 

Vault (i), an arched roof. (F.,-L.) 

Vault (2), to leap or bound. (F.,-Ital.,-L.) Allied to Vault (i). 
Vent (1), an opening for air. (F., — I..) 

Vent (2), sale, utterance, outlet. (F.,-L.) 

Vent (3), to snuff li^ air. (F , — L.) 

Verge (i), a wand of office. (F., — L.) 

Verge (a), to lend towards. ( 1 ^.) 

Vice (i), a blemish, fault. (F., — L.) 

Vice (2), an instrument for holding fast. (F.,— L.) 

Wake (i), to cease from sleep. (E.) 

Wake (a), the track of a ship. (Scand.) 

Ware (i), merchandise. (E.) Allied to Ware (2). 

Ware (2), aware. (E.) 

Wax (i), to grow, increase. (E.) 

Wax (2), a substance in a honeycomb. (E.) 

Weed (i), a useless plant. (E.) 

Weed (2), a garment. (K.) 

Weld (1), to beat together. (Scand ) 

Weld (2), a plant; dyer’s weed. (E.) 

Well (i), in a good stale. (E.) 

Well (2), to boil up. (E.) 

Wharf (i), a place for lading and unlading vessels. (E.) 

Wharf (2), the bank of a river ; in Shakesjieare. (E.) 

Wheal (i), a swelling, a pimple. (E.) 

Wheal (2), a mine. (C.) 

Wick (1), the cotton of a lamp. (E.) 

Wick (a), a town. (I..) 

Wick (3), a bay. (Scand.) 

Wight (i), a creature, person. (E.) 

Wight (2), nimble. (Scand.) 

Will (i), to desire, to be willing. (E.) 

Will (2), desire, wish. (E.) From Will (i). 

Wimble (i), a kind of auger. (?'., — Teut.) 

Wimble (2), quick. (Scand.) 

Wind (i), air in motion, breath. (E.) 

Wind (2), to turn round, coil. (E.) 

Windlass (i), a machine for raising weights. (Scand.) 

Windlass (2), a circuitous way. (E. ; and F., — L.) 

Wise (i), having knowledge. (E.) 

Wise (2), way, manner. (E.) From Wise (1). 

Wit (i), to know. (E.) 

Wit (2), insight, knowledge. (E.) From Wit (i). 

Wood (i), a collection of trees. (E.) 

Wood (a), mad. (E.) 

Wort (i), a plant, cabbage. (E.) 

Wort (2), infusion of malt. (E.) From Wort (i). 

Worth (1), value. (E.) 

Worth (2), to be, become, (E.) 

Wrinkle (1), a slight ridge on a surface. (E.) 

Wrinkle (2), a hint. (E.) Allied to Wrinkle (i). 

Yard (i), an enclosed space. (E.) 

Yard (a), a rod or stick. (E.) 

Yawl (i), a small boat. (Du.) , 

Yawl (2), to howl, yell. (Scand.) 

Yearn (i), to long for. (K ) 

Yearn (a), to grieve for. (E.) 
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VII. LIST OF DOUBLETS. 


Douhlits are words which, though apparently differing in form, are nevertheless, from an etymological point of view, one and the 
same, or only differ in some unimportant suffix. Thus aggritvt is from L. aggrauare ; whilst aggravate, though really from the pp. 
aggrauatm, is nevertheless used as a verb, precisely as aggrieve is used, though the senses of the words have been differentiated. In the 
following list, each pair of doublets is entered only onee, to save space, except in a few remarkable cases, such as cipher, zero. When 
a pair of doublets is mentioned a second time, it is enclosed within square brackets. 


abbreviateo-abridge. 
aggrieve— aggravate, 
ait—rcyot. 
alarm — alarum, 
allocate— allow (i). 
amiable — amicable, 
ancient (2)— ensign, 
announce — anmmeiate, 
ant— emmet, 
anthem — antiphon, 
antic — ^antique, 
appeal, sb. — peal, 
appear— peer (3). 
appraise — appreciate, 
apprentice— prentice, 
aptitude — attitude, 
arbour— harbour, 
arc— arch (i). 
army — armada, 
arrack — rack (5). 
assay — essay, 
assemble— assimilate, 
assess — assize, vb, 
attach — attack. 

balm — balsam, 
barb (i) — beard, 
base - basis, 
baton - batten (*). 
bawd— bold. 

beak — peak ; and see pike. 

beaker— pitcher. 

beef— cow. 

beldam — belladonna. 

bench — bank (i), bank (a). 

benison —benediction. 

blame — blaspheme. 

blare— blase (a). 

block — plug. 

boss — botch (a). 

bound (a)— bourn (i), 

bower — ^byre. 

box (a)— pyx, bush (a). 

breve— brief. 

briar— furze ? 

brother — friar. 

brown— bruin. 

bug— puck, pug. 

cadence — chance* 
caitiff— captive, 
caldron, cauldron— chaldron, 
calumny— challenge, 
camera— chamber, 
cancer— canker, 
card (1)— chart, carte, 
case (a)— chase (3), cash, 
cask— casque, 
castigate— chasten, 
catch— chase (i). 
cattle— chattels, capital (a), 
cavalier— chevalier, 

^valry — chivalry, 
cave— cage. 

Cell— had. 

Chau^^— chair* 


chalk — calx, 
champaign — campaign, 
[chance — cadence] 
channel— canal, kennel, 
chant— cant (i). 
chapiter — capital (3). 
chariot — cart, 
chateau— castle, 
check, s6.— shah, 
chiebry — succory, 
chief— head, 
chieftain —captain, 
chirurgeon — surgeon, 
choir — chorus, quire (2). 
choler— cholera, 
chord — cord, 
chuck (i) — shock (1). 
church — kirk, 
cipher — zero, 
cithern— guitar, 
clause —close, sb, 
climate — clime, 
dough — cleft, 
coffer — coffin, 
coin — coign, quoin, 
cole— kail, 
collect— cull, 
collocate — couch, 
comfit — confect, 
commend— command. 

I complacent— complaisant, 
complete, vb. — comply, 
compost —composite, 
comprehend— comprise, 
compute— count (3). 
conduct, sb. — conduit, 
cone — hone, 
confound — confuse, 
construe — construct, 
convey — convoy, 
cool — gelid. 

[cord — chord.] 
core — heart, 
corh (i)— gyain. 
com (2)— horn, 
costume— custom, 
cot, cote — coat. 

[couch — collocate.] 
couple, v6.— copulate. 

[cow — beef.] 
coy— quiet, quit, quite, 
crape— crisp, 
crate— hurdle. 

Crevice — crevasse, 
crimson— carmine, 
crook — cross, 
crop— croup (3). 
crypt — grot 
cud— quid, 
cue — queue. 

[cull— collect.] 
curricle— curriculum. 

dace— dart. 

dainty — dignity. 

dame— dami donna, duenna. 


date (2) — dactyl, 
dauphin — dolphin, 
deck— thatch, 
defence — fenCe. 
defend — fend, 
delay — dilate, 
dell— dale, 
dent — dint. 

deploy— display, splay, 
depot — deposit, sb. 
descry — describe; 
desiderate — desire, vb, 
despite — spite, 
deuce (1) — two. 
devilish — diabolic, 
diaper— jasper, 
die (2)-Hiado. 
dimple— dingle, 
direct— dress, 
dish — disc, desk, dais, 
[display— deploy, splay.] 
disport — sport, 
dislain — stain, 
ditto— dictum, 
diurnal— journal, 
doge — duke, 
dole — deal, sb, 
doom — -dom (ptffin), 
dray — dredge (i). 
drill — thrill, thirl, 
dropsy — hydropsy, 
due — debt, 
dune — down (a). 

eatable — edible. 

^clat — slate, 
emerald — smaragdus. 
emerods — hemorrhoids, 
[emmet — ant.] 
employ — imply, implicate, 
endow — endue, 
engine — ^gin (2). 

[ensign — ancient (2).] 
entire- integer, 
envious — invidious, 
enwrap— envelop, 
escape — scape, 
escutcheon — scutcheon, 
especial — special, 
espy— spy. 
esquire — ^squire (i). 

[essay — assay.] 
establish — stablish. 
estate— state, status, 
etiquette— ticket, 
evil— ill. 

example— ensamplc, sample, 
exemplar — sampler, 
extraneous— strange. 

[cyot— ait.] 

fabric— forge, sb, 
fact— feat, 
faculty — ^facility, 
fen— van ft), 
fancy— fantasy, phantasy. 


fashion — faction, 
fat (3) — ^vat. 
feeble — foible, 
fell (3)— pell, 

i fence— -defence.] 
fend — defend.] 
ieud (2) — fief, 
feverfew — febrifuge, 
fiddle — viol, 
fife— pipe, peep (i). 
finch— Spink, 
finite — fine (i). 
fitch — vetch. 

(4) — flake, 
flame — phlegm, 
flower— flour, 
flue (i)— flute, 
flush (I)— flux, 
foam — spume, 
font (i) — fount, 
foremost— prime, 
fragile — frail, 
fray (1) — afiray, 
[friar — brother.] 
frb — from, 
fungus — sponge, 
fur — fodder, 
furl — fardel. 

[furze — briar ?,] 
fusee (t) — fusil (i). 


gabble— jabber, 
gad (1) — goad, ged. 
gaffer— grandfather, 
gage (i)~wage. 
gambado — gambol, 
jgame— gammon (3). 
gaol-jail, 
gaud— joy. 
gay— jay. 
gear— garb (i), 

[gelid— cool.] 
genteel — ^gentle, gentile, 
genus— kin. 
germ— germen. 

[gm (3)— engine.] 
gird (3)— gride, 
girdle— girth. 



granary— gamer, 
grisly— gruesome, 
[grbt— crypt.] 
grove— groove. 


guarantee, sb, — ^warranty, 
guard — ward, 
guardian— warden, 
guest — host (a), 
guile — wile, 
guise — wise (2). 

[guitar— cithern.] 
gullet— gully, 
gust (a)— gusto, 
guy— guide, sb, 
gypsy— Egyptian, 
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hale (i)— ‘Whole, 
[hall-cell.] 
hamper (a)— hanaper. 
harangue — ring, rank (i). 
[harbour— arbour.] 
hash — hatch (3). 
hautboy— oboe. 
Ihead-^ief.] 
heap— hope (a), 

[heart— core.] 
helix — volute, 
hemi* - semi-. 


[hemorrhoids— emerocls.] 
history — story (x). 

[hone— cone.] 
hoop (a) — whoop. 

[horn — com (2).] 
hospital — hostel, hotel, spital. 
[host (a) — guest.] 
human — humane. 

[hurdle— crate.] 
hurl — hurtle. 


hyacinth— jacinth, 
hydra — otter. 

I hydropsy — dropsy.] 

hyper super-. 

hypo sub-. 


fill-evil.] 
illumine — limn, 
imbrue— imbue, 

[imply— implicate, employ.] 
inapt— inept, 
inch — ounce (i), 
indite— indict, 
influence — influenza, 
innocuous — innoxious, 
[integer— entire.] 

[invidious — envious.] 
invite — vie. 
invoke — invocate. 
iota— jot. 
isolate— insulate. 

jabber— gabble 1 
jacinth — hyacinth.] 
jail— gaol.] 
jay— gay.] 

, ealous — zealous, 
jeer — sheer (a). 

[jig — ^ig.] 
joint — ^junta, junto, 
jointure — juncture, 
jot — iota.] 
journal — diurnal.] 
joy-gaud.] 
jut— jet (J). 

kail — cole.] 

'kennel— channel, canal.] 
'kin— genus.] 

'kirk — church.] 

! dth— kit (3). 
knoll (i)— knuckle, 
knot — ^node. 

label— lapel, lappet, 
lac (i) — lake (a), 
lace — lasso. 

lair— leaguer ; a/so layer? 
lake (i)— loch, lough, 
lap (3)^wrap. 
launch, lanch— lance, vtrK 
leal— loyal, legal, 
lection — lesson, 
levy— levee, 
lieu— locus, 
limb (2)— limbo. 

[limn — illumine.] 
lineal— linear, 
liquor— liqueur. 


listen— lurk, 
load— lade (i). 
lobby — lodge, 
locust — lobster, 
lone — alone. 

madam— madonna, 

major— mayor. 

male — masculine. 

malediction— malison. 

mangle (a) — mangonel. 

manoeuvre — manure. 

mar — moor (2). 

march (i) — mark (i), marque. 

margin — margent, marge. 

marish — marsh. 

mash, sb. — mess (2). 

mauve — mallow. 

maxim — maximum. 

mean (3) — mizen. 

memory — memoir. 

mentor — monitor. 

metal — mettle. 

milt (2) — milk. 

minim — minimum. 

minster — monastery. 

mint (i) — money. 

mister — master. 

[mizen, mizzen — mean (3V] 
mob (i) — mobile, moveable, 
mode — ^mood (2). 
mohair — moire. 

moment — momentum, move- 

ment. 

monster — muster, 
morrow — morn, 
moslem — miissulman. 
mould (i) — mulled, 
musket — mosquito. 

naive— native, 
naked— nude, 
name— noun, 
naught, nought — not. 
neither — nor. 

[node — knot.] 
nucleus — ^newel. 

[oboe — hautboy.] 
obedience — obeisance, 
octave — utas. 
of— off. 

onion— union (2).' 
ordinance— ordnance, 
orpiment — orpine, 
osprey — ossifrage. 

[otter— hydra.] 
otto — attar, 
outer— utter (i]. 

[ounce (1)— inch.] 
overplus — surplus. 

paddle (0— patter. 

paddle (2)— spatula. 

paddock (2)— park. 

pain, vb, — pine (2), 

paladin — palatine. 

pale (2)— pallid. 

palette — pallet (2). 

paper— papyrus. 

paradise— parvis. 

paralysis— palsy. 

parole— parable, parle, palaver. 

parson — ^person. 

pass — pace. 

pastel— pastille. 

pate— plate. 

paten — pan. 

patron — pattern, 

pause— pose. 

pa>vn (i)— pane, vane. 


paynim — paganism. 

[peal — appeal, 46.] 
peer (a)— pry. 

[peer (3]— appear.] 
pelisse— pilch. 

[pell-fell (2).] 
pellitory (i)— paritory. 
pen (2)— pin. 
penance — penitence, 
peregrine —pilgrim 
peruke — periwig, wig. 
phantasm— phantom, 
[phantasy— fancy . ] 

[phlegm — flame.] 
piazza— place. 

pick— peck (x), pitdh {verb). 
picket— piquet, 
piety — pity, 
pigment— pimento. 

[pike — peak, pick, pique, 
s3., beak, spike, pip (3).] 
[pipe-fife, peep (J).j 
pistil— pestle, 
pistol — pistole. 

[pitcher — beaker.] 
plaintiff —plaintive, 
plait — pleat, plight (2). 
plan — plain, plane (i), 

E * ‘ lu— platter. 

— block.] 

—prune (2). 
poignant — pungent, 
point^ — punt (2), 
poison— potion, 
poke (i) — pouch, 
pole (x) — pale (i], pawl, 
pomade, pommadc— pomatum, 
pomp — pump (3). 
poor — pauper, 
pope — papa, 
porch— portico, 
posy — poesy, 
potent— puissant, 
poult — pullet, 
pounce (i) — punch (i). 
pounce (2) — pumice, 
pound (2) — pond, 
pound (3) — pun, vb. 
power — posse, 
praise — price, 
preach — predicate, 
premier — primero . 

[prentice — apprentice.] 
priest— presbyter. ' 

[prime— foremost.] 
private— privy, 
probe, sb. — proof, 
proctor — ^procurator, 
prolong — purloin, 
prosecute — pursue, 
provide — purvey. 

f provident — prudent, 
pry— peer C»).] 
puck— pug, bug.] 
puny — puisne, 
purl (3)— profile, 
purpose ( I )— propose. 

1 pyx— box (2), bush 


quartern— quadroon, 
queen— quean. 

;queue — cue.] 
quid — cud.] 

quiet, quit, quite— coy.] 
quoin— coin, coign,] 

raceme— raisin, 
rack (1)— latch. 

[rack (5)— arrack.] 
radi^^radish, race (3). root (1), 
wort (i). . 


raid^road. 
rail (a)— rally (a), 
raise— rear (i). 
rake (3)— reach, 
ramp— romp, 
ransom — redemption, 
rapine — ravine, raven (a), 
rase — raze, 
ratio — ration, reason, 
ray (x)— radius, 
rayah — ryot, 
rear-ward -rear-guard, 
reave — rob. 

reconnaissance — recognisance, 
regal — royal, 
relic— relique. 
renegade — runagate, 
renew — renovate. 

[ring, rank (i)— harangue.] 
reprieve— reprove, 
residue — residuum, 
respect— respite, 
re venge— revind icate, 
reward— regard, 
rhomb, rhombus— rumb. 
ridge— rig (3). 

[road— raid.] 
rod — rood, 
rondeau —roundel. 

[root (i) — radix, radish, race (3)^ 
wort (i).] 

rote (i) — route, rout, rut. 
round — rotund, 
rouse (a) — row (3)* 
rover — robber. 

sack (i)— sac. 
sacristan — sexton, 
saliva— slime. 

[ sample— example, ensample.] 
sampler — exemplar.] 
saw (2)— saga, 
saxifrage— sassafrass. 
scabby — shabby, 
scale (1) — shale, 
scandal— slander. 

[scape — escape.] 
scar (2), scaur — share, 
scarf (i)— scrip, scrap, 
scatter — shatter, 
schools — hoal, scull (3). 
scot(frec) — shot, 
scratch — ^grate (2). 

^reech — shriek, 
screw (3)— shrew (i). 

[scutcheon — escutcheon.] 
scuttle (i)— skillet, 
seef:, sept — suite, suit. 

[semi hemi-.] 

separate— sever. 

Sfcrgeant, serjeant— servant, 
settle (x)— sell (2), saddle. 

[shah — check, f3.] 
shamble— scamper. 
shawn^,‘ shalm — haulm, 
shed (3)— shude» 
shirt— skirt. 

[ shock (i)— chuck (i).] 
shot— scot.] 
shred— seized. 

[shrew (i) — screw (3).] 
shrub (2)— syrup, 
shuffle — scume. 
sicker, siker — secure, sure, 
sine— sinus. 

sir, sire— senior, seignior, sefior, 
signor. 

skewer— shiver (a), 
skiff— ship. 

skirmish— scrimmage,.- leara* 

mouch. 
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slabber— slaver. 

(slander- scandal.] 

[slate — ^clat.] 
sloop — shallop ?. 

[smaragdus • emerald.] ^ 

snub— snuff (2). 

soil (i)»^sole (i), sole (2), 

snivel — snuffle. 

sop— soup. 

soprano - sovereign. 

souse — sauce. 

[ spatula — paddle (2).] 
special — especial.] 
species— spice, 
spell (4)— spill (i). 
spend — dispend, 

[spink — finch.] 
spirit — sprite, spright. 

[spite— despite.] 

[spittle (2), spital— hospital, 
hostel, hotel.] 

[splay — display, deploy.] 
[sponge— fungus.] 
spoor — spur. 

[sport — disport.] 
spray (2)— sprig {perhaps aspa- 
ragus). 

sprit— sprout, sh, 
sprout, vb. — spout. 

Sl^ry — sprack. 

[spume— foam.] 

[spy— espy.] 
squall— squeal. 

[squinancy — quinsy ] 

[squire (1) — esquire ] 
squire (2)— square. 

[stablish — establish.] 


[stain — distain.] 
stank — tank. 

[state— estate, status.] 
stave — staff, 
stock — tuck (2). 

[story (i) — hi.story.] 
stove — stew, $b. 
strait — strict. 

[strange — extraneous.] 
strap — strop. 

‘sub hypo-, prefix^ 

succory — chicory . ] 
suit — suite, sect, sept.] 
'super- -hyper-.] 
Superficies— surface, 
supersede— surcease, 
suppliant — supplicant, 
[surgeon — chirurgeon.] 
sweep — swoop. 

[syrup — shrub (2).] 

tabor — tambour, 
tache (i)--tack. 
taint— lent (3), tint, 
tamper — temper. 

[tank — slank.J 
task — tax. 

taunt — tempt, tent (2). 
tawny — tcniiy. 
tease — touse. tosc. 
tend (i) — tender (2). 
tense (2) — toise. 
tercel — tassel (2). 
[thatch — deck.] 
thread — Ihrid. 

[thrill, thirl— drill] 
[ticket— etiquette.] 


tight — taut, 
tithe — tenth, 
to — too. 
ton — tun. 
tone — tune, 
tour — turn, 
track — ^trick (f). 
tract (i)— trait, 
tradition — treason, 
treachery — trickery, 
trifle — truffle, 
tripod — trivet, 
triumph — trump (2), 
troth truth, 
tuck (i)~tug, touch, 
[tuck (2) — stock.] 
tulip— turban. 

[two — deuce (i).] 

umbel — umbrella. 

[union (2) — onion.] 
unity — unit, 
urp— opera, 
futas — octave.] 

[ptter (1) — outer.] 

vade — fade, 
valet — varlet. 

[van (2) — fan.] 

[vane — pane, pawq (i).] 
vast — waste. 

[vat — fat (2).] 
veal — wether, 
veneer— furnish, 
venew, veney — venue, 
verb— word, 
vertex — vortex. 


[vetch — fitch.] 
viaticum — voyage, 

t vie — invite.] 
viol— fiddle.] 
viper — ^wyvern, wivem, 
visor — vizard, 
vizier, visier— alguazil, 
vocal — vowel. 

[volute— helix.] ■ 

[wage — gage (i).] 
wain — wagon, waggon, 
wale, weal— goal.] 
ward — guard.] 
warden— guardian.] 
warranty — ^guarantee.] 
'waste — vast.] 
wattle — ^wallet, 
weet — wit (i). 

[wether — veal.] 
whirl— warble, 
whole — hale (i).] 
whoop — hoop (2).] 
wig— peruke, periwig.] 
wight (i) — whit. 

[wile— guile.] 

[wise (2)— guise.] 
wold —weald. 

[word — verb.] 

[wort — root (i), radix.] 
wrack — wreck, rack (4). 
[wrap— lap (3).] 

yelp— yap. 

[zealous — jealous.] 
[zero— cipher.] 



ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


Tire following notes and additions contain corrections of printer’s errors, corrections of errors of my own, fresh quotations illus* 
trative of the history of certain words, and additional illustrations of etymologies. It will he found that, of a few words, I entirely 
withdraw the account already given, whilst in other cases 1 have found fresh evidence to confirm results that before were somewhat 
doubtful. I have also added a few words, not mentioned in the body of the work. These are marked by an asterisk preceding them. 

The following list of after-thoughts is, I regret to say, still incomplete, partly from the nature of the case. Fresh evidence is con- 
stantly being adduced, and the best which I can do at present is to mention here such things as seem to be most essential. There 
must still be several corrections needed which, up to the present time, have escaped my notice. 

KEY TO THE GENERAL PLAN, p. i,l.i. For*is,'rcad ‘are-’f ACOLYTE. Not (F.,-Gk.), but rather (F.,« Low L.,-Gk.). 
In 1 . 4, for ‘supply,* read ‘ supplies.’ (Cprrected in some copies.) The same remark applies to Allegory, Almanac, Anchoret, Apostasy, 

Apostate, Barge, Bark (i\ Calender, Calm, Carbine, Card 

A-, prefix, 1 . 20. For abridge, read abate. In abridge, the prefix Carte, Catalogue, Cauterise, Celandine, Chronicle, Clergy, Climacter, 
Lat. ad, though written ah. Climate. Clinical, &c. But see remark on Bark (i) below. 

AB-, prefix, 11 . 3 and 4, Dele abbreviate and abridge. ACOBN. I forgot to add that the Goth, akran, fruit, as a neut. 

ABACK. I give the M. E. abaklte as it stands in the edition. sh.\ occurs several times ; see, e.g. Matt. vii. 17, 18, 20. 

Ahak is better, answering exactly to A. S. onhac. ACRE, 1 . i, ‘ M, E. aker, akre;* dele akre. 

ABDICATE, 1 . 4. For * dicare is an iritpnsive form of dicere,* AJD-, prefix. This article is incomplete ; add that Lat. ad further 
read * dicare is from the same root as dicere^ becomes or- before r, as- before s, and c/- before t. Examples, arro- 

ABIDE (2), 11 . II and 17. For ‘A. S. /tbiegnn* and *biczan,* gate, assist, attest. 

read * A. S. nhyegan ’ and ‘ hyegan,' such being the better spelling. ADDLED. I have copied the etymology from former dictionaries 
ABLUTIOIm. Perhaps French; Cptgrave gives * Ablution, a. without sufficient hcedfnlness. The etymology from A. S. r/rf/ is not 
washing away.* However, he does not use the E. word. right ; this word would have passed into a mod. E. oc//^, with long 0. 

ABOTTT; p. 3, col. i, 1 . 2. For ‘Similiar,’ read ‘Similar.’ Addle corresponds to M.E. adel, as in the expression adel eye, i.e. 

ABOVE. For * A.S. n/a»,* read ‘w/nw the M isshort. In the word addle egg, Owl and Nightingale, 133. From A. S. adela, mud, 
dbufan, the u might be expected to be long, as resulting from the Grein, i. i (with a reference to Grimm, Deutsches Wbrterbuch, i. 
coalescence of i and u, but was doubtless shortened to agree with 177). Thus the orig. sense of addle, adj., was simply ‘muddy,* a 
ufan, the i being simply elided. sense still retained in prov. E. addle^pool. Stratmann also cites the 

*ABS-, prefix. (L.) L. abs ; cf. Gk. &\p. See Of. (i. Low G. adele, mud, from the Mittclniederdeutsches Worterbuch 

ABSOOED, 1 . 4. The root is rather DA than DHA; sep List by Schiller and LUbben, Bremen, 1873. Cf. also Lowl. Scotch 
pf Roots, no. 343, and the note upon it. addle dub, a filthy pool (new ed. of Jamieson) ; O. Swed. adel, urine 

ABUT. ‘ The sou the hede therof abhuttyth vyipon the wey pf cattle (Ihre) ; E. Friesic adel, dung, adelig, foul, adelpdl, an addle 
leadyng from,*&c. ; Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 52 ; in a will dated pool (Koolman). Qi.ite distinct from A.S, ddl, though Koolman 
1479. seems to confuse these words, as many others have done. 

ABYB8. For (Gk.), read (L., — Gk.). The context shpws why. ADJUST. ‘Littr^ makes two O. F. ajuster: i — * adjilxtare, 

ACACIA. See Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xiii. c. 9, which treats 3 ==» * adjastare (both common in Med. Lat.). Mr. H. Nicol in 

* of the Egyptian thorne acacia" private letter had pointed put tliat O. Fr. had only ajuster, 

ACADEMY. Not (F.,«-Gk.), but (F., — L., — Gk.); as the q/os/er = and that Med. Lat. was a purely arli- 

context shews. The same correction applies to Alabaster, Almond, ficial word formed latpr on Fr. ajuster. Ajuster, later Ajouster, 
Amalgam, Anagram, Analogy, Anise, Antidote, Archetype, Assay, adjouster, gave a M. E. aiust, adjoust cpmmon in “ adjoust feyth,"' 
Baptize, Cataplasm, Celery, Centre, Chaiiiber, Chimney, Chirurgeon, Fr. adjouster foy. This was already observable to Palsgrave. Fr. 
&c. ; which are unfortunately not marked (within brackets) with adjouster became adjouter, ajouter, whence a i6th cent. P-ng. adjute, 
sufficient accuracy. to add, explained by Dr. Johnson as from Lat. adjuiare. In 16th 

ACCENT. Probably from the French ; viz. F. accent, * an ac- cent, a new P'r. adjuster, ajuster was formed probably from Med. 

cent;* Cot. — L. accentum, acc. of accentm, &c. Lat. adjustare, but perhaps from Ital. dggiustare adjuxtare), or 

ACCEPT. Not (L.), but (P"., — L.). PTqm F. accepter, ‘to even from P'r. d + This English has adopted as Note 

acc^t ;* Cot. — L. acceptare, &c. by Dr. Murray, Phil. Soc. Proceedings, Feb. 6, 1880. The result is 

ACCIDENT. Not (L.), but (F., — L.). PTom F. awicfM/, ‘ an that my explanation of M. E. aiW^/i is quite right ; but the mod. E. 

accident Cot. — L. accident^, &c. adjust appears to be not the same word, the older word being dis- 

ACCORD, 1 . 6. p'or ‘ cordem, acc. pf cor* read "cord-, ?tem pf cor? placed^ a new formation from Lat. iustus, 

ACCOUTRE. I find O. P". acoutrer in tlic 12 th erntury, which ADMIRAL. ‘Also Amiral, ultimately from Arabic Amir, Emlry 
IS earlier than any quotation given by Liltre. ‘Lp' hardeillons Ameer, commander, imperator, cf. omora, to order. In opposition 
moult bien acoutre Desor son dos,* i.p. he (Kenarcl) arranges the to recent suggestions, he 'ffiain^ined that the final -a/ was the Arabic 
bundles very comfortably upon his back; Bartsch, (i^hresfomathie a fticlp,* present in all the Arabic and Turkish titles containing the 
Fran9aise, 202, 23. word, as Amir-a/r«mrf», Ruler of rulers, Amir-al-bahr, commander 

ACE. Not (F.,— L.), but (F., — L.,-Ck.). Thp context shews pf the sea. The first instance of such a title is Amir-al-mumMm, 

this. The reference to One at the end is wrong, as Gk. els and E. commander of the faithful, assumed by the Caliph Omar, and first 
one are not connected. mentioned by Eutychius of Alexandria among Christian writers. 

ACHE. The A.S. word is also written ece, A.S. Leechdoms, iii, Christians ignorant of Arabic, hearing Amir-d- as the constant part 
6, 1 . 19. We may go further, and derive the sb. from the strong of all these titles, naturally took it as one word ; it would have been 
aean (pt. t. 6c, pp. acen), corresponding to the strong M. E. verb curious if they had done otherwise. But, of course, the countless 
aken, already spoken of ; we find acap mine edgan « my eyes ache, perversions' of the word, Amiralis, Amiralius, Amiraldus, Amiraud, 
AElfric’s Gram., ed. Zupitza, p. 316, 1 . 13 (various reading in foot- Amirmd, amirandus, amirante,aimirante, admirabilis, Admiratus, etc., 
note). Further, the orig. sense of acan was to drive, urge; it is etc., were attempts pf t^e “sparrow-grass” kind to make the foreign 
cognate with Icel. aka, to drive, pt. t. ok, pp. ekinn, and with Lat. word more familiar or 'more intelligible. As well known, it was 
agerc, to drive. P'rom -^AG, to drive; see Agent. P'rom the used in Prov., O. PY, and Eng. for Saracen commander gtnexoMy, a 
s^e root are a cre and acorn. sense common in all the romances, and still in Caxton. The modem 

ACHIEVE, 1 . 3 . Dele the mark -• in the second instance. marine sense is due to the Amir-al-bahr, or Ameer of the sea, cieated 
ACID. We find also F.acidtf, ‘soure;’ Cot. But it is more likely that by the Arabs in Sicily, continued by the Christian kings as AtMi^ 
the wotd was taken directly from Latin, considering its use by l^on. radius maris, and adopted successively by the Genoese, French, tad 
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English under Edw. Ill, as Atnyrcl of the Se^ (Cap^ravs), or Ad- 
myrall of the navy'* {Fabyan). But after if(oo, when it became obso- 
lete in the general sense, we find the Admiral " used without ** of 
the Sea" as now. The ad- is well known to be due to popular con- 
fusion with admirari ; a common title of the Sultans was AdtmrahilU 
mundi\ and vie* versa in English admiral was often used as an 
• adjective « admirable* Note by Dr. Murray, Phil. Soc. Proceedings, 
Feb. 6, 1880. 

AD V JiSJNl* U JEtXS, 1 . 7. The O. F. aventure is derived rather from 
Low L. aduenturOf an adventure, a sb. analogous to Lat. sbs. 
in -‘tura, Latin abounds with such sbs., ending (nearly always) in 
-tura or -sura ; see a list of some in Roby’s Latin Grammar, 3rd ed. 
pt. i. I 803, Robjr describes them as ‘Substantives; all feminine, 
with similar formation to that of the future participle. These words 
denote employment or result^ and may be compared with the names 
of agenti in -tor* I regret that, in the case of a great many words 
ending in -wr#, I have given the derivation as if from the future par- 
ticiple. This is, of course, incorrect, though it makes no real differ- 
ence as to the form of the word. I must ask the reader to bear this 
in mind, and apply suitable corrections in the case of similar words, 
.such as Feature, Garniture (s. v. Garnish), Gesture, Judi- 
cature, Juncture. To the list of derived words add per- 
jodventure. 

ADVOCATD. Perhaps not (L.). but (F., — L.). Cf. O. F. 
advocate * an advocate Cot.«-L. aduocatus^ &c. 

ADRV. Dele sections p, y, and 8. The whole of this is beside 
the mark, and out of the question. I withdraw and regret it. The 
derivation of Low Latin area remains obscure. The word may be 
described as simply ‘ (F.)*, as little more is known about it. Note 
•that Drayton turns aery into a verb. ‘ And where the phenix airies * 
[builds her nest] ; Muses* Elysium, Nymphal 3. 

AFFBAIT. I print Mr. H. Nicol's excellent remarks in full. 

* Affray (and ^ny), obs. verb (whence afraid)^ to frighten; affray 
(and fray)^ subst., a quarrel, fight. In this word it is the remoter 
derivation I have to correct, and the correction is not my own, being 
due to Prof. G. Paris (Romania, 1878, v. 7, p. 121) ; the reason of 
my bringing it forward is that it explains the Mod. Eng. meaning of 
the substantive. (Parenthetically let me remark that a/mid, in spite 
of its spelling, has not become an adjective, as stated in Mahn's 
Webster, but remains a participle ; it is not used attributively, and it 
forms its absolute superlative with much, not with very.) The deri- 
vation of F. effrayer, to frighten, effroi, fright, given by Diez, and 
generally accepted, is from a hypothetical Lat. ex/ngiddre, and this 
was corroborated by Proven9al esfreidar ; the original meaning would 
therefore be “ to freeze ’’ or “ chill." But, as M. Paris has pointed 
out, ex/rigiddre, though satisfactory as to meaning, is the reverse as 
to soynds. First, frtgidus ke^ps its d in all its known French deri- 
vatives, thp loss of the unaccented i, by bringing the g in contact 
with the d, having (as in roide from irigidum) protected the latter 
consonant from weakening and subsequent disappearance. This 
difficulty is met by M. Scheler’s proposal of exfrigere instead of 
exfrlgiddre ; but this involves the change, unparalled in Old F., to 
the first conjugation of a Lat. verb of another conjugation, and fails 
to meet the equally serious second objection. This is, that the Old 
French verb at first has the diphthong ei only in the stem-accented 
forms, the others having simple e, and has simple i for Lat. d in 
accented inflexions; thus while the ist sing. pres. ind. is esfrei, the 
infinitive is career, with two simple vowels. This shows that the 
original stem-vowel was followed by simple d or /, not by g or k, 
with which it would have given the diphthong ei in the stem-syllable 
whether accented or unaccented, and the diphthong id for l.at. d in 
accented terminations ; thus O. Fr. freier (Mod. F. frayer, E. fray, 
to rub) from Lat./ricar^, has the two diphthongs ei and id. Similarly, 
the Prov. verb is npt esfreidar, but effredar, with simple e ; a fact 
equally excluding freit from frigidum, which, like F. froid, has the 
diphthong in compounds whether accented or unaccented. The only 
primitive, M. Paris points out, which satisfies these conditions, is the 
Late Lat. exfriddre, from Teutonic frFSu, peace ; so that the original 
meaning of the Q. F. word is “ tp put out of peace,” “ disturb," 

“ disquiet.” This etymology explains the frequent use of the O. F. 
participle esfrei with the meaning "disturbed in mind," “angry," 
and the still later use of efffrayd de peitr to express what effraye now 
does alone. The primary meaning is better kept in the O. F. subst. 
e^rei, which often means "tumult,” “noise;” but for its literal 
preservation we must look tp. the Mod. Eng. subst. affray {fray\ 
which means now, as it did wh^ it was formed, " a breach of the 
peace.** One little point deserves mention. Frfbw, in the Old 
Teutonic technical sense, like " the king's peace ** in considerably 
later days, was applied specially to highways and other public places ; 
wd to this day affray, as a law term, is u^ onily of private fighting 
in a public p'ace, not of a distmbance inside a bouse.^ — H. Nicol. 
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AFFRONT. It has been suggested to me that the O. F. qfimier 
is more likely to be from the very common Lat. phrase a front*, in front, 
to o ne's fac e, than from ad frontem, which is comparatively rare. 
»AFTBB]ft^.TH, a second crop of mown grass. (E.) In Hol- 
land, tr. of Pliny, b. xvii. c. 8. Sonmer gives an A. S. form 
but it is unauthorized. Allied to Mead (a), q v. Cf. G. mdhd, a 
mowi^, naehmahi, aftermath. 

AGGKBGATSi. Dele from * The Mid. £. has the form aggreg^ 
gen* to ^nothing to do.' Richardson is quite right; the M. E. 
agreggen has nothing to do with F. agriger or Lat. aggregare, but 
answers to O. F. agregier, really a derivative of Latin grants, and 
thereto allied to aggravate. The O. F. agregier answers to a Low 
Lat type aggrauiare*, not precisely to aggrauare; see Burguy, 
s. grief. 

AGNAIli. I now suspect that this article is incorrect, and that 
the F. angonaille has had little to do with the matter except in ex- 
tending the meaning to a corn on the foot, &c. See Catholicon 
Anglicum, p. 4, note 4. It is better to consider the word, as com- 
monly used, as E., since there is authority for A. S. angneegl. In 
Gascoirae, ed. Hazlitt, ii. 313, we are told that hartshorn will * skinne 
a kybed fchilblained] heel, or fret an angnayle off,' where the w'ord 
is absurdly misprinted asanguayle.^^A. S. angmegl, A.S. Leechdoms, 
ii. flit i 34. The form agnail corresponds with O. Fries, ogneil, 
variant of ongneil, a misshapen nail due to an injury. The prefix ang- 
is from A.S. ange, in the orig. sense of ‘compressed,* whence the 
compounds angniss, sorrow, anguish, &c. : see Anger. The A. S. 
neegl mod. E. nail. It remains true that hang-nail is either a cor- 
rupted form, or merely made up, at a later period, from hang and nail, 
AGOG. This article is entirely wrong ; 1 was misled by Vigfusson’s 
translation of Icel. gtBgjask as ‘ to be all agog.* We may first note an 
excellent example of on gog in Gascoigne's Poems, ed. Hazlitt, ii. 
388, viz. ‘ Or, at the least, yt setts the harte on gogg* i. e. astir ; 
The Griefe of Joye, thyrde Songe, st. 21. As an additional example, 
take the following : ‘ ^ing set agog to thinke all the world otemele ; * 
Udalli tr. of Erasmus* Apophthegms, Phocion, §11. The etymology 
is easy enough, the word gog being Celtic. --W. gog, activity; cf. 
W. gogi, to agitate. Thus o-gog = ort gog, in agitation, in a state of 
activity. We must quite set aside Icel. gagjask and gagjur, G. 
gueken, and probably also the F. h gogo. 

AGONY, 1 . 8. Insert -• before ‘ Gr.,* which is a misprint 
for ‘Gk.* 

* AGRIMONY, a plant. (F., — L., — Gk.) M. E. agremoine, 
egremoine, Chaucer, C. T. 16268. O. F. agrimoine, aigremoine, 
‘ agrimony, or egrimony ; * Cot. — Low L. agrimoma, corruption of 
L. argemonia, a plant, Pliny, xxv. 9 (White). We also find L. arge- 
mnne, PJiny, xxvi. 9, answering to a Gk. dgyftiwvq. So called, in 
all probability, from being supposed to cure white spots in the eye. 
— L. argema, a small ulcer m the eye, Pliny, xxv. 13, xxviii. ii 
(White). — Gk. dpytfjiov, dpyefMs, a small white speck or ulcer on the 
eye (Liddell and Scott). — Gk. dpyus, white, shining. — -^ARG, to 
snine. See Argent. 

*AIR (2), an affected manner. (F.) In the phrase ‘ to give oneself 
airs^ &c. In Shak. Wint. I^ale, v. i. 128. — F. aire, mien. The 
same as Ital. aria, mien. See Debonair ; and see note on Mal- 
aria (below’). 

AlSliE. It ^pears, from the quotations made for the Phil. Soc. 
Diet., that the * in the E. aisle was suggested by the .«! in E. isle, and 
was introducedi curiously enough, independently of the s in the F. 
spelling aisle. Both E. and F. spellings are various and complicated. 
See Phil. Soc. Proceedings, June 18, 1880. 

AIT. Add : M. E. eit, spelt eeit, Layamon, 23873 ; whence eitlond, 
an Island, Layamon, 11x7. 

AJAR. It is worth adding that the A.S. cyrre (better eerre), 
dat. of cerr, a turn, usually appears in adverbial phrases. Thus eet 
sumum cyrre, at some time, Luke xxii. 32 ; at 66 mm cerre, at an- 
other time, Alfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xxxv. ^ 2; at dnum eierre, 
at the same time, ./Elfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, cap. Ixi., ed. 
Sweet, p. 45.<>, last line. 

AKImBO. To be marked as (E. and Scand.), the prefix a- 
being the common E. prefix marked A- (2). Mr. E. Magnusson 
has kindly given me the 'right solution of the word. Starting from 
the M. £. phrase in kenebowe, which may be considered to represent* 
in kenbowe, he compares this with Ic^l. keng-boginn, crookeq, bent 
into a crpok, compounded of Icel. kengr, a crook, a staple, bend, 
bight, and boginn, pp. of the lost stro^ verb bjdga, to bow, just as 

A. S. hogen is the pp. of bdgan ; ^e Sow (i). The Icel. kengr is 
allied to Swed. kitdt, a twist in a rope, mod. E. kink ; see IBuak. 
Note the phrase b^^i kenginn, i. e. he bent the staple, Edda, ii. 385, 
Cf. Norweg. kink, a bend, kjeng, a staple, kinkutt, crooked, bowedi 

B. Thus kimbo (for kin-bo, M. £. kenbowe) is, in fact, kink-bowed, 
bent into a staple-like form. Hence Dryden well uses it to express 



ERRATA AND ADDENDA. TTf 

the curved handles of a cup* translating the Lat. ansa, Virgil, £cl. ^ AMAZON. The usual derivation of Gk. d/iafc(>K, which I give, 
iii. 45. To place the arms aiitnbo is to place {hem with the back of is probably fabulous, and the story an invention intended to satisfy 
the knuckles against the side, so that the elbows stick out like the a popular cravii^ for an etymology. 

handle of a jug. 1 may here add that Richardson actually uses AMBA 8 SAl 50 K, 1 . 10. The form amhaetia is not the form 
ftetnbo as a verb. ' Oons, madam, said he, and he k§mboed his arms, in the MSS. of the Salic Law, but the forms ambascia, ambasia, 
and strutted up to me. . . ** Kemboed arms ! my lord, are you not ambassidf ambaxia^ all occur there, and the word there signifies a 
sorry for such an air?** * Sir C. Grandison, ed. 1812, iv. 288, 290 charge, office, or employment ; see Lex Salica, ed. Hessels and Kern, 
(Davies). 1880. Amba^iia* is the theoretical form whence all the others pro- 

AI1 A BA8 TBB. Not(L., -Gk.).but(F.,-L.,-Gk.). From ceed. 

O. F. alabastre, for which see Littri*, s. v. albdtre, AMBBB. Perhaps (F.,— Span., — Arabic) instead of from the 

A I i B ATBOBS. (Port., — Span., — Arab., — Gk.) F. albatros^ Arabic directly. We find M . L. aumhre^ Prompt. Parv.— F. amhre\ 
formerly a/gafros ; but this F. form was prob. borrowed from Eng- Cot. — Span. a»*6ar. — Arab, 'anibar, ambergris, a rich perfume and 
lish. — Port, a/rafraz, a cormorant, albatross; Span, a/carraz, a pelican, cordial; Rich. Diet. p. 1031. Dele the mark of quotation after 
— Port, alcatruzt Span, arcaduz, a bucket. — O. Span. alcaduZt a per/ittM in 1 . 8. 

bucket (Minsheu). — Arab, al-^ddik, lit. the bucket. — Arab, a/, the ; AMBRY. Add*. M.E. awmery, awmebry. Prompt. Parv. p. 18; 
Gk. a water- vessel. Similarly the Arab, sayga, a water- which assis ts the etymology. 

carrier, means a pelican, because it carries water in its pouch. Sec AMITY. Spelt amyt* in Skelton, Why Come ye Nat to Courte, 

Devic, Supp. to Littr^. Note also that Drayton uses the Port. 1 . 37^* ^ 

form ; * Most like to that sharp-sighted alcatraz ; * The Owl. AMMONIA. Peyron gives the Coptic amo««, the name of a 

AXiBUM. The mod. E. use of the word, in the sense of a white great tower in Egypt ; the naine of a mountain ; also, glory, height, 
book, is of course a modification. The Lat. alburn^ like Gk. ktvHojfia, high. And see Smith's Classical Dictionary. * In the writings of 
meant a tablet covered with gypsum for writing public notices on. Synesius, bp. of Pentapolis, we have an account of the preparation 
AXiCOHOIi. * Applied to the black sulphid of antimony, which of the sal ammoniacus by the priests of Jupiter Ammon, and its 
is used as a collyrium. Cf. Ezek. xxiii. 40 in Heb. and LXX. The transmission [from the Libyan desert] to Egypt in baskets made of 
idea of fineness and tenuity probably caused this word to be applied the leaves of palms ; ’ I. Taylor, Words and Places, 
also to the rectified spirit. “ They put betweene the eye-lids and the AMMUNITION. Probably (F., — L.), not (L.) The I^ow L. 
eye a certaine blacke powder . . . made of a minerall brought from admunitio^ not in common use, appears to have nothing to do with 
the kingdome of Fez^ and called Aleohole ; ** Sandys’ Travels, 1632, it. The E, ammunition appears to be an E. spelling of the old 
p. 67.* (T. L. O. Davies, Supplementary Glossary.) popular F. amunition, given by Littrd as an archaic form of F, 

AIiDiER, 1 . ] 2. For * Russ. read * ; * (kh^x). . munition^ and possibly due to misunderstanding la munition as 

AXiB, 1 . 4. For * Kick, iii. 57,’ read * Pick, iii. 27.* Vamuniiion. See therefore Munition. 

AXiBMBlC, 1 . I. Read (F.,— Span.,— Arab., — Gk.). The con- AMONG. Last line but one. Dele the mark — , and read: 
text shews why. In Rich. Diet. p. 175, is a note that Arab, anbik is *Cf. A.S. men^an,* &c. The A.S. mtngan {^man^-ian*) is itself a 
pronounced ambik^ which accounts for the m in Spanish, &c. derivative of the form mangt as explained under Mingle. 

AIiIjAY. Instead of calling this (F., — L.), it is much better AMUIjET, 1 . 7. In the later edition of Richardson, the word 

to mark it as (E.). The M. E. alaien (also aleggen) is precisely the occurs on p. 580. 

A. S. dlecgan, to lay down, hence to put down. — A. S. a- (prefix) ; *ANA, ANNA, the sixteenth part of a rupee. (Hindustani.) 
lecgoftf to lay; see Iiay (i). Note particularly: ‘Thy pryde we Hind, ana (written dud in Skt.), the sixteenth of a rupee, commonly, 
wolle alayi,' i. e. put down, Arthur, ed. P^umivall (E.E.T.S.), p. 219. but incorrectly, written anm. Also used as a measure, to express a 
The confusion with the O. F. derivative of L. alleuiare is duly noted sixtcentl^art of a thing ; M. H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 24. 
by Matzner, who gives several examples. ANAGRAM. Not (F.,— Gk.), but (P'., — L., — Gk.). The con- 

AIiLODIAL. Dele from beginning of § 7 to the end of the text so explains it. 
article. The derivation quoted from Vigfusson’s Icel. Diet, cannot ANATOMY. Correct as in Anagram (above), 

w^ell be accepted. The abl.pl. alodis or allodis occurs in the Lex ANCHORITN Not (P'., — Gk.), but (P*., — Low Lat.,— Gk.). 

< Salica, ed. Hessels and Kern ; on which PJessels remarks, * on this See the context. 

word cf.Monumenta Germanise historica, Legg. III. p. 104, 282, 312 ; ANDIRON, 1 . 5. P'or *at p. 197, A aundyre, andena,* read 
Diez, Wdrterbuch, s. v. allodio* ‘ at p. 176, we find a aundyre as a gloss to Lat. andena, and again, 

AliIiURE. Not (P\, — G.), but (F., — L. and G.). A hybrid at p. 197, we find Hec andena, Anglice awndyren, the latter being a 
word, as explained. later form.* See also Catholicon Anglicum, p. 16, note 1. 

AIiMOND. Not(F.,-Gk.), but(F.,- L.,- Gk.); as the con- ANGDE (2), 1 . 2. For ‘ G. angled read ‘ G. angel.' 

text shews. Dr. Murray explains the spelling with <1/ by supposing ANISE. Not — Gk.), but (F., — L.,— Gk.). The context 

that, in the Span, almendra, the at was put for a by confusion with shews this. 

the Arabic article a/. In this case, there must have been an O. P'. ANI^IjE, 1 . 1 2. For dynw, read dyitwv. 

form almande as well as though it is not given in Littre, ANT. 'Chameleon, amete Wright’s Voc. ii. ip (nth cent). 

Buigt^, or Roquefort. But it is spelt cemette in the place to which I refer. The M. E. form 

AXiONE, 1 . II. Dele all following the symbol <i|r. The con- amte occurs in Wyclif, Prov. vi. 6. 

trary is the fact, as shewn under lione. ANTARCTIC, 1. i. For (L-. — G.) read (L., — Gk.). The 

AXiREADY. Probably (E.b not (Scand.). context shews why. 

AXiSO, 1 . 3. For‘A. S. eal swa, ealswa' read ‘A.S. eal stud, ANTHROPOPHAGI, 1 . 2. For dv6povo<pdyos read dv$pco» 
ealswd* wotpayos. 

AXiTAR. The word occurs, in the dat. case altare, in the ANTICHRIST. It occurs as M. E. Antecrht, Mandeville*$ 
A. S. Gospels, Matt. v. 24 ; but only in one MS., all the rest (in- Travels, ch. xxvi. ; see Spec, of English, ed. Morris and Skeat, 
eluding MS. B., which Kemble has not noted) have wefede, weofede, p. 173, 1. 83 

wigbed, &c. I therefore adhere to my opinion, that the M. PL alter ANVIXi. ‘ Incus, anjilte* Wright's Voc. i. 34, col. 2 (this is the 
was borrowed from O. French, and tnat the spelling altar (with a same as the ref. to iEijf. Glos. ed. Somner, p. 65). Also * Cudo, 
few exceptions) is comparatively late. Qf course the opposite view, anfilte* \d. 286, col. 2. ‘Incuda [sic], onfilti,' Wright's Voc. ii. 

that the word was borrowed (like O. Sax. altari) directly from Latin, 1 1 1 (8th cent.). Quite distinct from Du. aanbeeld ; and the curious 
is perfectly tenable. Fortunately, it does not much matter. spelling on/ilti, found so early as in the 8th century, seems to me en- 

AXiTERCATION. The O. F. altercation is quite right ; I tirely to preclude the possibility of considering it as a formation from 
now observe that Littre gives an example of it as occurring in the A. H.fealdan, to fold, in order to make it answer to O. H. G. aneualz, 
13th century, an anvil (from O. H. G. valdan, to fold). We also find the curious 

AXiTOGETHER. M. E, altogedere, Ancren Riwle, p. 320, 1. 25. and obscure gloss (also of the 8th century) : ‘Cudo, i. jercutio, cedo, 
>AXiTRUISMy regard for others. (Ital.,— L. ; with GV., suffix.) vel onfilte\^ Wright’s Voc. ii. 1.^7, col. i. The spelling at^feld 
I have frequently been asked for the etymology of this queerly- occurs as late as 1502, in Arnold’s Chron. ed. t8ii, p. 245. 
coined word, the sense of which is obvious • to the student of APOCAXiYP^E^ APOCOPE. Not (Gk.), but (L.,— Gk.). 
Italian, and (apparently) to no one else. It is coined (with the APPXiEi 1 . 2. Cf, ‘Pn/w/Z^. the ball, or apple, of the eie;* Cot, 
Greek suffix 4sm) from Ital. altrui, another, others. - Ital. o/Zro, See Catholicon Anglicum, ed. Herrtage, p. 11, note 5. Ini. 7, read 
nom. sing. masc. ; altra, nom. sing. fern. ; edtri, nom. pi. ; which, * Russ, iabhkot Lith uan. obolys* 

when preceded by any preposition, is changed into altrui for both AXtABESQUE. Not (F.,— Ital.), but (F.,— Ital., Arabic), 
genders and numbers (Meadows). -L. alterum, acc. of alter, another. ARBOUR. The common use of this word in |>rovmcial English, 
Sec Alter. as applied to a harbour or rustic shelter clearly points to the deriva^- 
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tion from harbour, to which I adhere. Dr. Stratmann puts it as 
equivalent to M. E. hirber, a garden of herbs, &c. ; and there is no 
doubt that, in the passage which he cites, arber « M. E. herber. 
But this only proves a confusion between M. E. herber, of K origin, 
and M. E. hereher^e, a harbour ; a confusion which 1 have already 
pointed out. The passage cited by Stratmann is curious and worthy 
of notice. It runs thus : * In the garden, as I wene, Was an other 
fair and grene, And in the arber was a tre ; ' Squire of Low Degree, 
1. 28 (Ritson). As to the prov. E. arbour, a shelter, a sort of small 
hut without a door, a summer-house, I cannot be mistaken, having 
frequently heard it in Shropshire (where initial h does not exist), and, 
I believe, in Norfolk (where initial h is often misused). 

'I' ARCH (i). Add : Hence the Court of Arches, ‘ originally held in 
the arches of Bow Church — St. Mary de Arcubus — the crypt of which 
was used by Wren to support the present superstructure , I. Taylor, 
Words and Places. And see Todd's Johnson. 

ARCH (2). Stratmann suggests that arch is nothing but the 

S refix arch- (as in arch-bishop, arch-fiend, arch-traitor), used alone. 

fo doubt this explains the form of the word correctly, but I cannot 
understand how it acquired its peculiar sense, unless it were partly 
confused with M. E. argh, as I suggest, though this M.E. form 
would certainly have become arrow, by rule. This is one of the 
points which the Philological Society’s Dictionary will (I suppose) 
entirely clear up. See argh in Catholicon Anglicum, p. t2. 
ARCHETYPE. Not (F.,-Gk.), but (F.,-L.,-.Ck.). See 
the context. 

* ARCHIMANDRITE. (L., — Gk.) * Archimandrite, an ab- 
bot, prior, or chief of an hermitage;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 
Late L. archimandrila, a chief or principal of monks, an abbot ; 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Ep. 8. 14 (White). — Late Gk. ApxtfJ-avbpirrjs, 
the same. — Gk, Apxi-, chief (see Archi-) ; pAvbpa, an enclosed space, 
fold, (in late Gk.) a monastery ; see Meulrigal. 

ARCHITECT. Also in Shak., Titus Andron. v. 3. 122. 

ARE. As to art, it is best derived from A. S. eart, putting the 
O. Northumb. form aside. Both the -t, in A. S. ear-t, and the in 
O. North. ar-tS, are survivals of Sm, the second personal pronoun. 
Cf. A. S. sceal’tu, i. e. shalt thou, in Grein, s. v. sculan» 

♦ ARECA, a genus of palms, of which one species produces the 
areca-nut or betel-nut (Canarese.) From the Kamata (Canarese) 
fld/itf, adike, betel or areca-nut ; Wilson, Indian Terms, p. 7. The 
cerebral d is mistaken for r. * Areca is corrupted from the Canarese 
adike. In Tamil, which has borrowed it, vetil adeka is ‘betel and 
areca,* the leaf and the nut of one and the same tree.' (F. Hall.) 
ARENA, 1 . 4. Arena is also spelt hdrena, O. tat. hds-ena, ds-ena. 
The old (and usual) derivation from L. arere is very doubtful, and 
will probal^ have to be abandoned. Sec Vanidek, p. 630. 
AROINT THEE. Add, at the end : the Icel. ryma is from 
Icel. rum, room (by vowel-change of u to y); see Room. 
AROUSE. For * (See Rouse),' read * (Scand. ; with E. prefix).' 
ASAFOETIDA. Spelt azafedida, Arnold’s Chron. (ab. 1502), 
ed. i8ti, p. 234. 

ASK. The remark following the mark ^ is partly wrong. The 
Icel. ceskja is certainly cognate with E. wish, not with E. ask ; the a 
is properly an oj. See Wish. 

ASifcANOE, obliquely. (Ital., — L.) Only the first five lines of 
this article can stand. The rest is wholly wrong. There is no O. F. 
a scanche. I unfortunately copied this, without verification, from 
Wedgwood's second edition (it is corrected in the third), not having 
access to Palsgrave at the moment, and forgetting to revise the state- 
ment. Palsgrave really has : ‘ A scanche, de tracers, en lorgnant ; * 
but a scanche is here the English word, not the French. It is the 
earliest spelling of E. askemce which 1 have as yet found. Here a 
is the usual E. a-, prefix, in the sense of ‘ on ' or * in ;* see A- (2) ; 
and skance I take to be borrowed from Ital. scanso, verbal sb. of the 
verb scansare, explained by Florio to mean * to canccll, to blur, or 
blot foorth, to go a slope or a sconce, or a skew, to go sidelin, to 
stagger or go reeling, to auoide or shun a blow.* p. The Ital. 
scansare is compounded of prefix (■= L. ex, out, out of the way), 
and cansare, * to go aslope, to give place,' Florio. This Ital. verb 
is probably derived from L. campsare, to turn or go round a place 
(hence, to bend aside) ; see White. Allied to Gk, Kapwruv, to bend, 
W. earn, crooked. 

ASPERITY. Not (L.), but (F.,— L.). See the context. 

* ASSAGAI, ASSEGAI. (Fort., — Moorish.) A word (like 
fetish) introduced into Africa by the Portuguese. — Port, azagaia, a 
dart, javelin. See Iianoegay. 

ASSAY. Not (F., - Gk.), but (F., - L., - Gk.). 

ASSIZE (1), 1. 13. Add: the Low L. assidere also means Ho 
impose a tax.* 

ASSONANT. Probably (L.), rather than (F.,— L.). 

ASSORT. Not (F.,— Ital., — L.}, but (K., — L.). Bracket cannot 


be right about this; for Littre gives an example of F. dssortir in the 
15th century. 

ASSUME, 1 . 8. For suhemere, read suhimere. 

ASTONISH, 1 . 9. Dele ’which seems to be the earliest in- 
stance ;* for earlier instances have been given just above. (A sinV 
gular oversight.) 

ATONE, 1 . 33. For 'written in 1553,' read * written in 1513/ 

A TT ACH. See further under Taok. > 

ATTIRE. I entirely withdraw my etymology of this w6rd, written 
under a false impression which I now can haidly believe myself to 
have enteitained. Mr. Nicol’s remarks upon my article are so 
excellent, that I here print them entire, with the exception of a few 
prefatory remarks. ‘ Even the assertions respecting the subst. atir in 
Mid. E. and O. F. require an important qualification; they should 
read, in Mid. E. and O. F. texts, as far as they have been read and 
‘ glossed, the Mid. £. subst. atir is found earlier than the verb, and 
an O. F. subst. atir has not been found.” The inferences that the 
Mid. E. subst. existed earlier than the verb, and that the O. F. subst. 
did not exist at all, are, at least in the present state of our lexico- 
graphy, especially of O. F., entirely unwarranted. The non-connec- 
tion, on the other hand, of O. F. atirer, to adorn, with tirer, to 
draw, though now well known to O. F. scholars, is not recognised 
in the dictionaries of Diez, Littrd, and Scheler, so that in maintain- 
ing it Mr. Skeat has independently hit upon the truth. The O. F, 
words are, indeed, distinct in form as well as in meaning, “ to adorn," 
or rather'** to arrange,” being really atirier with the diphthong U in 
the infinitive, while the Mod. F. attirer, to draw, is O. F. atirer with 
simple 4. In his other propositions, Mr. Skeat has sometimes merely 
followed his predecessors, but in several cases he is solely respon- 
sible. As to all traces of O. F. atirier having utterly and long ago 
died out in France, not only was the word common in the 14th 
century, but it is nearly certain (only the i of the Ital. attiraglio 
raising a slight doubt) that the Mod. F. attirail, “apparatus,” 
“implements,” is one of its derivatives, and it is still more certain 
that in the heraldic term tire, a row (applied to the rows of the fur 
vair), and in the colloquial expression tout d'une tire, ** at one go,’* 
*'at a strelch,” there survives the O. F. substantive from which 
atirier is derived. For the U. F. verb tirer, to adorn, which Mr. 
Skeat supposes to be the missing primitive of atirier, is a fiction ; 
the verb atirier, to airange, is what is termed a parasynthetic com- 
pound, tha( is, formed direct from the prep, a and the subst. tire, 
row — just as aligner, emharquer, come direct from a ligne, en barque, 
not from imaginary verbs, ligner, barquer. But even if atirier, with 
its derivatives, had long been extinct in French, that is no argument 
against its having been both common and of early introduction; 
still less does it give reason to believe that it was a purely Anglo- 
Norman word posterior to the Conquest. As a matter of fact, it 
must have been a very old word in the Romanic languages ; the 
verb (and doubtless the primitive subst.) existed in Eastern French, 
the subst. in Italian, and both of them in Proven<jal, in each case 
with their special forms, showing that they cannot have been bor- 
rowed from Norman l*’rench, but must have developed independently 
from a common primitive, and have gone through a whole series of 
phonetic changes. Ital. tiera means “an assemblage,” but an earlier 
meaning is preserved in the phrase cor r ere a tiera, “to run in file; ” 
while the Frov'. tieira, besides being applied to the person in the 
senses of “get-up” (if I may use a colloquial expression), “de- 
meanour,” is the* regular word for “row,” ‘'scries,'’ and exists at 
this day, with unchanged meaning, in the form tieiro. The Old 
F. subst. tire (which, as already mentioned, survives in Mod. F.) 
means '' file ” (of persons), series,” the phrase a meaning “in 
order,” '* in succession ; ” the word no doubt, as stated in glossaries^ 
also meant “ dress ” (as distinguished from mere *' clothing ”) *' orna- 
ments,” though no example is given. The possible dialectal O. F. 
forms Here, tieire, found in Roquefort, also unfortunately want corrobo- 
ration. The verb — Prov. atXeirar, East. F. ateirieir. Norm, and Paris. 
F. atirier — means “ to arrange ” (literally and figuratively), *' adjust,** 
“put in order,” “prepare” (a meaning cutire also had in English); 
wnen reflexive it means '* to dress,” “ get one’s self up.” An excellent 
parallel to atirier, ‘'to arrange,** from tire, '‘row,” is afforded by 
arrange itself, which derives from rank, “ row,*’ *' ring ; *’ while the 
change from “arranging” to “dressing” is equally well exemplified by 
dress, originally “ to put straight,” from Lat. directus. All this shews 
that the original meaning of the words was not '* to adorn,** and 
makes any connection with the Teutonic Hr, “splendor” or “glory,’* 
extremely doubtful; and the origin is definitely excluded by 
the forms of the words, which are incompatible with the i of tir, and 
(to a less extent) with its absence of final vowel. The most primi- 
tive form is exhibited by the Prov. tieira, whose triphthong iei is 
reduced in other Prov. dialects to ii or ei ; from the same prehistoric 
F. triphthong Hi are contracted the i of oidinary F. tire, atirier, the H 
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•f the steni'Syllable of East. F. ateirieir. This iei is the ordinary first two quotations in Littr^ belonging to advSiare, the rest to 
diphthong ie plus an i derived from a following guttural or palatal, advdcare. Both verbs were adopted in Eng.; No. i before laoo, 
the existence of which is further shown by its having converted in and still in use; senses to appeal to, call upon (as lord), acknowledge 
French the ordinary East. F. from Lat. accented a of the verb- (as lord, or in any relation), own, confess; hence Avowal^ and the 
endings, into the diphthong /(d, East. F. iei (seen in the -iV, East. obs. Avowry ^ Avowd, avoWf an acknowledged patron, mod. Advowee 
F. -iVir, of the infin.). An example of the first phenomenon is Prov. and Advomon {Advocationem) ; No. 2 before 1300, in senses to bind 
pieitz ordinary Y.piz (now pis). East. Y,peis (Mod. Burgun- with a vow, dedicate, take a vow, make a vow, now ohs. From 

dian^«) from pectus (ie from e, i from c = ilr) ; of the second, O. F. this the obs. n. avow, “An avow to God made he.” The F. aveu 
meitie (now moiiie), East. F. moitieit,irom. medietatem (where the di belongs to avouer i. In later Eng, they may have been looked 
formed a palatal consonant), whose tU contrasts with the ordinary upon as senses of one word, and were occasionally confused, as 
ie of clarU (claritdtem), &c. These phonetic conditions are perfectly when a man avowed (advucavit) his sins, and avowed (advotavit) 
satisfied by an Early Teutonic feminine teurja, the predecessor of a pilgrimage by way of penance.’ 

Middle Low Germ, tiere, O. H. G. ziari ; the i of Teut. eu is regu- AWAY. Cf. Icel.^ ^fvega, astray, lit. off the way, out of the 
larly diphthongised to ii, and its u lost before a consonant, while way. This may have influenced the sense of the E, word, 
the following 7 supplies the final 1 of the triphthong iei in the stem- AWE. For (E.), read (Scand.). It cannot possibly be from 
syllable, and the initial one of the F. tV in the final syllable of atirier. A.S. 6ga, but only from Icel. agi, awe, terror. The A, S. forms 
This Early Teut. teurja, O. H. G. ziari, has, however, nothing to do became obsolete. The rest is right. 

with the Early Teut. (Old E., Old Saxon, and Old Norse) tir\ it AWKWARD. ^The forms ajigr, dfigr, which have been 
has a different root-vowel, a different suffix, and a different gender, questioned, are in Vigfusson’s Dictionary ; the O. Sax. word which 
as well as a different meaning. The supposed change of meaning 1 print as avtth is given in the Glossary to the Heliand, w'here the 
from “ glory ” to ** ornament ’* must therefore be rejected, and with it letter which I print as v is denoted by a 6 with a line drawn through 
must go the identification of the Early Mod. E. tire, “ head-dress,” the upper part of the stem. Prof. Stephens calls attention to a 
yrith the O. E. rir, “glory;” as abundantly shown by the Prompto- passage too important to be passed over. In the Prologue to 
rium **atyre or tyre of women, redimiculum** (chaplet, fillet), it is St. Matthew’s Gospel, in the Northumbrian version, cd. Kemble, 
merely (as was to be expected) a contraction of attire — a substantive p. 2, 1 . 1 1, the Lat. word peruersa is glossed by wi^irworda vel afulic, 
which may well have existed in O. F., though it may equally well Comparison with the Icel. and O. Sax. forms shews that afulic here 
be an Engl, formation from the verb, perhaps under the influence of stands for afuhlic (or afuglic), i. e. awk-like, with the sense of per- 
the simple O. F. subst. tire. What has really occurred in German, verse. This is clear evidence that the mod. E. awk in awh-ward was 
and perhaps in Romanic (for the secondary meanings of the Rom. represented by afuh in O. Northumbrian. Palsgrave has; *auke 
Words may have developed independently) is the change of meaning stroke, reuers * ; also : * men rynge aukewarde, on sonne en bransle.* 
from “row,” “order,” to “ornament,” “demeanour;” the Romanic AWN, 1 . 3. For ngtm read agune\ the form really given in the 
languages, indeed, preserve in Ital. Hera, Prov. tieiro, F. tire, the oldest passage cited is the pi. agunes. We also find awene, awne. Prompt, 
ascertainable meaning of the word, of which meaning we have, Parv. p. i8. The cognate Gk. word is d^va, which comes nearer to 
1 believe, no example in O. H. German. In the Old Engl, tier, it than dxvpov. 

“row,” of whose form and meaning (though Grcin has but one ex- AWORK. Stratmann says: * not set awork, but only a work, oc- 
ample) there can be little doubt, and which is the real cognate of curs in Shakespeare.’ This is hypercritical; as a fact, aworh occurs 
O. H. G. ziari, we find, however, the original meaning; whether in the first folio, in Troil. v. 10. 38, which I actually cite ; in the other 
this word, as is often said, survives in the Mod. E. tier, “row,” is three passages which I cite, it occurs as a-worke. Thus the criticism 
doubtful. [I hold that it does not. — W. W. S.] I will only remark fails in all four instances ; I do not know what is meant by it. 
that tier used also to be spelt tire, though, according to Walker, tire AWRY, 1 . 15. For 'swa de»,* read * swd di^S.’ 

meaning “ row,” and tier, were both pronounced as tear (of the eye) ; AZURE. Add : So called from the mines of Lajwurd ; see 

and that the O. F. form tiere, often given as the origin of Her, could Marco I^olo’s Travels, ed. Yule, 
hardly have occurred (if at all) in any dialect from which English 

has borrowed.* — H. Nicol. BABBLE. Otherwise, babble may be taken as the frequent- 

AUGER. Add: — cf. Swed. nafvare, an auger (W’idegren). ativc of W06; see under Bubble. Since 6n6, 6/a6, are of imitative 
Here nafvare is for na/gare*, from naf, a nave, and a word allied to origin, it makes little difference. 

Icel. geirr, a spear ; see gere in Rietz ; and see Garfish. BACON. Stratmann says the M. H. G. form is bache, not backe ; 

.*AtJK, a sea-bird, (Scand.) Swed. alka, an auk; Icel. alka, Wackernsmel gives 6or/i forms. 

dlka. Hence Lat. alca ; merely a Latinised form. BADGER, subst. Mr. Nicol’s note upon this word is as 

AUTOCRACY, 1 . 4 For ‘ stem,’ read ‘ crude form.’ I follows. * This word, which originally meant “ corndealer,” is 

AVALANCHE. Spelt valanche, Smollett, France and Italy, generally derived from the now obsolete F. bladier, with the same 
letter xxxviii (Davies), sense. Matzner and E. Miiller remark that this derivation ofiers 

AVAST. Dr. Stratmann suggests Ital. ahbasta, or Span, abasta. .serious phonetic difficulties; in fact, not only is there the loss of/, 
The Ital. abbasta is out of the question ; our sea-words arc only which is not unexampled, but there is the consonantification of the 
Scandinavian, Spanish, or Dutch, when not English. The Span, i of the Q. P'. diphthong ie to dzA, a change of which no instance 
abastar is obsolete ; Minsheu gives it only in the sense to be satisfied ; is known, thpugh Q. F. words with iS are very common in English, 
at this rate, the imperative abasta would mean ‘ be satisfied,’ or ‘ be An even more sprious difficulty, already pointed out in the Romama 
content.’ This is not at all the sense of avast ; it is precisely equiva- (1^79, v. 8 , p. 436)— I presume by Prof. G. Paris, not by Mr. Wedg- 
lent to the common every-day English ‘ hold fast a bit,’ or * hold wood — is that bladier, ^ike mhny other words in Cotgrave, is a Pro- 
hard' i.c. wait a bit. The word is clearly, to my mind, Dutch, ven9al form, and consequently could not have got into Mid. Engl,; 
because the Dutch use vast for fast, and say hou for houd. the real P'rench word is blaxer (Cotgr. hlayer), of which Mod. F. 
Thus Sewel gives vast houden, to hold fast, and the sb. houvast, blaireau, “badger” (the animal), is a diminutive. Now blaier 
a hold-fast, a cramp-iron, a pinch-penny. How easily the Du. would have given Mid. E. blaycer. Mod. E. blair, just as ehaiere gave 
kou vast would become avast with English sailors (who would chayere, chair ; whether blayeer, blair has anything to do with the 
probably not perceive that holdfast would do as well), needs not to Scotch name Blair, I not know, but it clearly is not badger, 
be told. Assuming the loss of I, badger can hardly be anything but a de- 

AVERAGE. The following quotation is of importance, ' And rivative of Old F. blaage, which means both “ store of com ” and 
ouer that to pai or doo pay [cause to be paid] all maner auerays as “tax on com.” I do not find an Old F. blaagier recorded, but it 
well for Burdeux as for Thames;* i.e. (as I suppose) to pay all probably existed, especially as there is, I think, no trace of the 
customs or dues [on certain wines] both at Bordeaux (where the simple substantive (which would have been blage) in Engl. ; the 
wines were shipped) and at the quays on the Thames (where they word, transliterated (or rather trans-sonated) into Latin, would be 
were unshipped. This is from Arnold’s Chron. (about 1502), ed. abldtaticdriwn. It is very possible that examples of an Old F, 
181 1, p. 112 ; and again, at p. 180, we have mention of the king’s word blaagier, and of a Mid. E. form hlageer, may yet be found ; in 
' custumes, or subsidyes, or average,* any case the ordinary derivation from Prov. bladier ( ~ Lat. abla^ 

avocation, last line. For ‘stem tto«,* read ‘ stem woe-.’ idrium) is historically and phonetically impossible.’ — H. Nicol, 
AVOW. The following note, by Dr. Murray, is from the Phil. Mr. Wedgwood points out that there is actual evidence for a belief 
Soc. Proceedings, Feb. 6, 1880. ‘Diez takes F. avouer from adv6- that the badger aoes lay up a store of com. Herrick calls him the 
care, Littr^, Burguy, and Brachet from advdtare. Without presuming * gray farmer,* alluding to his store of com. 
to “ pose as an O. F. scholar,” he thought there were certainly two * Some thin 

Qi F. ; 1 .;-i-'Lat. advdcare, efi louer, jouer : — Idcare, jdcare ; Chipping the mice filcht from the bin . 

a Lat. cf, vouer, ddvouer, Lat, vdtdre*‘,^devdidret - Of tne gray farmer.* King OberonV Pejace. 
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BAFFLB. May be simply described as (Scand.). Jamieson 
gives hachUt^ as a variant of bauchle^ which is much to the purpose. 
BAG. *Bu 1 ga, b(Blg€ otS 5 > bylgt'; Wright’s Voc. ii. la (iith 
centu^). 

BAQATBLIiB. Not (F., - Ital.), but (F., - Ital, - Teut). 
BAIIiS. But we also 6nd Low L. h^allum, a gag; which 
makes it probable that the etymology of haillm is from Low L. badan, 
to gape, open the mouth, because a gag keeps the mouth open 
(Schefer). See Abeyance. 

BAIT. Add : So also Swed. to bait, graze, feed, causal of 
hita, to bite ; bete, pasture, grazing, also a bait ; Dan. bed, a bait. 
The Icel. beiia, to bait, is formed from beit, pt. t. of bita, to bite. 
BAIZB. So also bays, i.e. baize, in Arnold’s Chron. cd. i8ix, 

p. 235 (about 1502). 

BAIiB (3), last line. Dele Pail ; I now think pail is unrelated. 
BALK (i). Stratmann gives the Icel. form as balki ; I copy 
hdlkr from Vigfusson. 

BALLOON . Not (^an.>, but (F., — G.). The form balloon may 
be fairly deduced from F. ballon, like Shalloon frpm ¥. Chalons, and 
hatoon from F. 6a/oif. Hence the etymology is from F. ballon, aug- 
mentative form of F. halU ; see Ball (2). 

BALM. Not (F., - Gk.), but (F., - L., - Gk.). 

BALSAM. Perhaps a Semitic worfl. Cf. Heb. bdsam, balsam. 
BAMBOO. The Canarese word is banbu ; Wilson, Gloss, of 
Indian Terms, p. 57. 

BABT, 11 . 7 and 8. Read * >a . . dbannan tit ealne Jjeddscjpe ; * 
inserti^the accents. 

BAin)Y-LBaGED. Not (F. and E.), but (F. and Scand.). 
^BABTGIiE, a kind of bracelet. (Hind.) *The ankles and 
wrists ornamented with large rings or bangles',* Archseologia, vol. 
viii. p. 256, an. 1787 (Davies). From Hindustani h,angri, ‘ a bracelet, 
an ornament for the wrist ; corruptly, a bangle ; * Wilson, Glpss. of 
Indian Terms, p. 59. 

BANK. * Sponda, h6-banca ;’ i. e. a couch ; Wright’s Voc. i. 290. 
BANTER. * Occasions given to all men to talk what they 
please, especially the hanterers of Oxford (a set of scholars so called, 
some M.A.), who make it their employment to talk at a venture, 
lye, and pmte what nonsense they please ; ’ A. Wood, Life, Sept. 6, 
1678 (Davies). Explained by * to jest or jeer ’ in Phillips, ed. 1706. 
BANYAN. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 123, says that 
the English so named the tree ]jecause the bannyans (merchants) 
used to adorn it according to their fancy. This explains the reason 
for the name more fully, and confinns the etymology. 

. BARE, 1 . 2. For * A. S. bar, bare,* read 'A. S. beer, bare;’ pf 
course bare is not the A. S. form, but modem English. 

BARGE. The Coptic bari, a boat, is given ii^ Peyrpn’s Coptic 
Lexicon. 

BARK (i), not (F., -■ Gk.), but (F., — Low L., Gk.) ; or per- 
haps (F ., — Low L., — Gk., — Egyptian.). There is certainly a Coptic 
word 6ar/, a bout; for which see Peyron’s Lexicon. The ultimate 
origin of barge, bark (i), and barque, is, consequently, 
almost certain. 

BARK (3). Cf. also Swed. brdka, Di^n. brage, Icel. brakia, to 
bleat (said of sheep). 

BARNACLE (2). We also fin(| Irish hairneach, harneach, a 
limpet. Possibly Celtic ; see Ducange, who cites Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, so that the word (in Celtic) is old. 

BARNACLES. In Neckam’s treatise De Utensilibus (12th 
cent.), pr. in Wright’s Vocab., i. 100, the O.F. bernac' occurs as a 
gloss upon Lat. camvm. If this can be connected wqth E. branks, 

q. V., the word may prove to be Celtic, in the particular sense of 
^in8trument put on the nose of unruly horses.’ But, in the sense of 
spectacles, we find the spelling harnikles, in Damon anfl Pithias, 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, i. 379 (Davies). It is not improbable that 6ar- 
nacles, spectacles, from prov. F. herniques, is distinct from barnacles 
m the other sense ; though confusion between them was easy. 

BAROITCHE, 1 . 1. For (G.,'-Ital.), rpad (G., - Ital, - L.). 
BARRICADE. Generally given as (F., — Ital). Florio has 
bcuricata, harricada, 'a barricadp.’ Barricada looks like a borrowing 
from Spanish ; and it is important to notice that there does not 
seem to be an Ital sb. barriea, from which the verb could be made ; 
whereas, in Spanish, barriea is a barrel. 

BARTER. Littrd also suggests a Celtic origin, but refers to a 
different set of words. Cf. Insh hrath, treachery, bradach, roguish, 
brathaim, I betray, Gael brath, advant^e by unfair means^ treason, 
bradag, thievish ; W. brad, treason, bradu, to plot. 

BABALTy I 2. For *an African wood/ read 'an African 
word.’ 

BASIL. Not (F., - Gk.), but (F., -L., - Gk.)/ 

BASILISK. For fiaaiUaieos, read 

BA8TILE, BASTION. BATTLEMENT, Diet refers, 


also $ these 


words to Gk. fiaord{€w, to support, not to G. bast, bast. 
^ Accordingly, he separates the O. F. bast, a pack-saddle, from, G» 
bast. The m atter is as yet hardly settled. 

BATHE. For bdfSian, read batSian. 

BATTEN (i). Cf. also Swed. bdtnad, proht, advantage ; from 
bdta, to profit. But these forms have a different vowel-sound, and 
are more closely allied to Icel. bata than to batna. 

BAUBLE (2), 1 . 1. For (F., - Ital., - C.), read (F.. - Ital). 
See the context. 

BAULK, the same as BALK, q. v. 

BE. For * Gael. b(, to exist,’ read ‘ Gael, bu, was; ’ and for ‘ W. 
byw, to live, exist,’ read ' W. bod, to be.’ 

BEADLE. For (E.), read (F.,-M. H. G.). Certainly not 
English ; but a French fprm. The A. S. bydel [not bydel, as printed] 
would only have given a M. 1 ^. form budel or bidet. Both these 
forms, in fact, occur; budel in the Owl and Nightingale. 1167; bidet 
in thp Oimulum, 633, 9189, 9533, Bedel is a later form, borrowed 
from p. bedel (lat^r bedeau, as in Cotgrave). — M. H. G. butel 
(mod. G. bullet), a beadle ; O. H. G. ^/« 7 .— 0 . H. G. stem of 
the pt. t. pi. of piulan, piolan, to offer, shew, proclaim, cognate with 
A. S. beddan, to bid, proclaim; see Bid (2). In precisely the same 
way the A. S. bydel is derived (by vowel-change of u to y) from 
bud’^n, pt. t. pi of beddan, to bid. ipbe adoption of O. F. bedel in 

E laqe of the native word is remarkable. This O. F. bedel was 
atinised as bedellus, whence the term esquire bedill, as used in 
Cambridge University. 

BEAG&E. M. E. hegle. Squire of Low Degree, 771. It is 
printed as bogelle in Wright’s Voc. i. 251, col. i, which looks like 
a mistake for begelle. 

BEAKER. So also Swed. bdgare, Dan. bceger, a beaker; 
though these forms are of small value, being likewise borrowed 
from Low Latin. 

BEAN, 1 . 2. For * A. S. bean,* read * A. S. bean.* 

bear (3), I 2. Dele Lat/cra, yrhich is cognate with E. deer. 

BEARD, 1 . I. Dele berde’, the M.E. form is herd. 

BECKON. See Luke i. 22, where we find the A. S. pres. part. 
bieniende, bedeniende, bicnetide. 

BED, 1 . I. For ‘291,’ read ‘ 295, or in the six-text edition, 293/ 
where the form used is beddes, gen. case. The nom. is bed, Ayenbite 
of 31,1 1 3. 

♦BEDEIiIi ; see remarks ppon Beadle (above). 
bedridden, 1 . 6. The reference is to the first edition ; in 
the second edij^ion the suggestion is withdrawn. 

BEECH, 1 . I. For *M.E. beech* read ‘M.E. beche* 'which is 
the form given, in the pass^e referred to, in Tyrwhitt’s edition ; 
beech being a mere misprint. The A. S. bdee is not ‘ unauthenticated 
we find * Fagus, bdee* in Wright's Vocab. i. 285, col i, as is pointed 
out in Stratmann’s Dictionary. I also find * Esculus, bece,* id. ii. 
29 Dith cent.). 

Beefeater, it occurs in the Speptator, no. 625 (17x4); 
and in the old play of Histripinastix, iji. x. 99 ; see Simpson, School 
of Shakespeare, il 47. The word is wrongly marked (E.), as it is a 
hybrid. It is to be particularly observed that the word * loaf-eater * 
to signify a servant occurs even in AnglorSaxon I So little is it a 
new term. * Gif man ceorlses filAf-^tan ofslsehti ’*»if any one slays 
a churl’s loaf-eater ; L^ws of King ^Ethelberht, § 25 ; in Thorpe’s 
Anc. Laws, i. 8. Mr. Thorjje notes : ‘ lit. the loaf-eater, and con* 
s^uently a domestic or menial servant.' 

BEEk, 11 . 9 and ii. In 1 . 9, for barley, read barm (i), yeast; 
and in 1 . 1 1, fpr Barley, read Barm (i). The wqrd beer may per- 
haps be preferred to V BJIUR, by-form of V BH AR, to be unquiet 
(hence, to ferment) ; see Fick, i. 695. But barley is allied to L./ar, 
from ^ BH4K to bear. I did not intend to suggest a connection 
between thp words beer and barley, as I believe them to be ety» 
mologically distinct, whatever other connection there may be between 
them. I wrote barley for barm, by mistake. 

BEGUpNE; p. 58, I 18. By the expression * -alt is an O.F. 
suffix that is interchangeable with -arri,* I merely mean to compare 
•alt and -ard as to their use and force. Etymologically, they are of 
different origin, being al)ied, respectively^ tp G. wald^ power, and 
hart, har d. 

BEHAVE, 1. 5. For ‘1566/ read ' 1567.* Cf. also ‘ the whiche 
. . behauyd ^ym rdygyqusjy,* Monk of Evesham, c. 47, p. 95 ; * Wyth 
an enarrabulle gestur and behaving of gladnes * ; id. c. IQ, p. 47. 
BELEAGPE% L 8. ITor ‘Swed. helaggrai mS ‘Swed. 
beldgra.* 

BELFRY. A veir e^riy use of O. F. bierfrois as a tower for 
bells, occurs in the following. ‘Definiendo, quod campana, sen 
campanae, et capipanlle, quod bierfrois dicitur’ ; Constitutio, [dated] 
Nov. 7, 1326; in Pertz, Monqmenta (irerxnaniae. Lcgg. ii. 257 
,(J. H. Hessels). 
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BSELXiOW, 1 , 6. For ^Fick, ii. 44a/ read * Fick, ii. 42a.* ^ 

BH I i l iY, 1 . 5. For ‘ Dan. halg* read * Dan. hcdg* 

BBXiT. The A.S. Mt appears in a Glossary pr. in Mpne’s 
Quellen and Forschnngen, Aachen, 1850, p. 341, where we find: 

^ baltheus, belt* Also : * Balteum, gyrdel, otsie belt * ; Wright's 
Voc. ii. II (nth cent). 

BXiBYlj. The original of Gk, fiijpvWot may be the Skt. 
traidtirya* • Fa/ddrya has been recognised as the original of the 
Greek 0^ffvWos^ a very ingenious conjecture, either of Weber’s or 
of Pott's, considering that lingual d has a sound akin to r, and ry 
may be changed to ly and // (Weber, Omina, p. 326). The Pers. 
billaur or ballAr^ which Skeat gives as the etymon of in of 

Arabic origin, means crystal, and could hardly have found its way 
into Greek at so early a lime ' ; Selected Essays, by Max Miiller, 
1881, ii. 35a. I 

BBSOm, 1 . 3. Stratmann objects to the A.S. besem; perhaps 
1 should have said besema. It occurs in one of the passages referred 
to. In Matt. xii. 44, most MSS. have besmunit dat. pi., but two 
MSS. have besemum, 

BESTEAD. Add: So also Swed. circumstanced ; vara 

etad d ifar a, to be in danger ; &c. 

BE Vi&ili. Mod, F. biveau (Littrd). 

BIAS. Add : if this be right, the et3rmology is from 6/-, double ; 
and facieSf a face. 

BID (i). Add: So also Swed. bedja, to pray, pt. t. bad; Dan. 
bede, to pray, pt. t. had. 

BID (a). So also Icel. bjd^a, to bid, pt. t. bauiS ; Swed. bjuda, 
Dan. byde ; &c. 

BIEBTIE'GS, 11 . 3, 4. Read bysting, byst, bedst, with accents. 
♦BIGQIIT, BIGG^EE*, a night-cap. (F.) In Sh^. 2 Hen. 
IV, iv. 5. 37. — O.F. beguin, ‘a biggin for a child*; Cot. He also 
gives beguiner, to put on a biggin. Doubtless named from a re- 
semblance to the caps worn by the nuns called Beguines, who, as 
Cotgrave remarks, 'commonly be all old, or well in years.* See 
Beguine. ^ Jliggia also occurs as a spelling of piggin. 

BIGHT. M. E. bi^t, a bend ; spelt by^t, Gawain and the Grene 
Knight, 1349. Stratmann also gives a reference to Keliq. Antiq. i. 
190. The A. S. form is byht, but this only occurs in a vague and 
extended sense; see Grein. The modem sense is due to Scand. 
influence. 

BIGOT. The view here advocated was combated by Mr. Wedg- 
wood in a letter which appeared in the Academy, Aug. 9, 1879. 
BIIiLION. Tobemarkedas(F.,-L.). See Mfllion. 

BIBD. Stratmann challenges the derivation of A.S. brid or 
hridd from bridan ; but I do not give that derivation. I merely 
suggest a connection ; and I still hold that the Teut. base is BKU, 
whence also A.S. bredwan, to brew, briw, broth, brd^, broth, 
hredd, bread, hrdd, a brood, bredan, to breed, &c. ; sefe Fick, iii. 
317. If this be not the right form of the base, what is ? 
mSSOBT. Dr. Stratmann well suggests that the right form of 
the A. S. word is bisine, not a corruption of the pres. part, bisednd, 
but a correct form; compounded of hi, preflx, and the A.S. sene, 
visible, manifest, clear, usually written gesyne or gescne (the prefix 
ge- making little difference) ; see Grein, 1. 462. Thus bisine would 
mean ‘clear when near at hand,’ hence short-sighted. The A.S. 
gesyne is allied to sedn, to see. 

BIT, (1) and (2). Bit (i) is A.S. bita, masc., gen. bitah; but 
A. S, bite, gen. bites, is mod. E. bite (Stratmann). As to the former, 
cf. ‘sefter ^m 6t/aif,’ after the bit (morsel), John xiii. 27; ‘Frustum, 
bita* W^ht's Voc. ii. 151. 

BITCH. ‘ Canicula, biece;* Wright's Voc. ii. 33 (iith cent.). 
BITTEBN. Cf. Lat. buiire, bubere, to cry as a bittern ; baubari, 
to yelp. Almost certainly of imitative origin. 

BloABBE. Spelt bizarr, Gentleman Instructed, p. 559, 10th 
^cd. 17^2 (Davies). Probably from Basque bizar, a beard; so that< 
"span, bizarro may have meant bearded, and hence valiant ; just as 
Span, higote means a moustache, but homhre de bigots means a man 
of spirit and vigour. 

BIiAIHy 1 . 6. For blawatt, read bldwan. For A. S. bligen, see 
A. S. Leechdoms, i. a8o, 1. i ; ii. ia8, 1 . 21. 

BLAME. Not (F.,-.Gk.), but (F.,-.L.,-Gk.). 

BIiABB. Cf. O. Du. biaren, * to lowe as a cowe ; * Hexham. 
BLASPHEME. Not (Gk.), but (D.-Gk.). 

BI1A8T. So also Swed. bl&st, wind, blowing weather ; bldsa, to 
blow. Widegren also has the form blast, a blast or gust of wind. 
•RTi Agia In Mone's Quellen und Forschungen, we find in a 
the entries: ^facula, bias* (sic), p. 40a; ‘faculd [abl.]. 


Plasan,*'p. 351 ; ‘flammie, blasen* (pi.), p. 393 ; ‘faculis, hlasum,* p. 
403. Note also : * Lampas, blase,* Wrist's Voc. i. a6, col. a. 

BLEACH, 11 . 1 and a. For ^M.£. blakien . . . Grein, i, 134,* 
lead ^M. E. ileehsn, Ancren Riwle» p« 324, 1 , x. AS. blScan, to 




bleach ; iElfred, tr. of Beda, ed. Smith, i. i, 1 . ao.^ A. S. hide, pale ; 
see Bleak: (1).* It may be added that blJtean and bldeian are 
equivalent forms, the former resulting from the latter by the usual 
vowel-change of d to d, when i follows. 

B LE AK (i), 1. 2. For bleike, read bleih; the form hleihe is 
plural. In 1 . 4, the form ble g is no t ‘ Du.* but * Danish.* 

BLEAR , and BT lE A , R -EYED. Under both these words, for 
‘ Swed. plire* read ‘ Swed. plira* 

BLEBS. The etymology is entirely wrong. In Anglia, iii. i. 
156, Mr. Sweet has completely solved this woS. The old spelling 
is bledsian (with a d) in the Kentish Psalter, iii. 9, v. la, ix. 4, xv. 
7, Ac. The fullest form is bloedsian, occurring in the O. Northumb. 
glosses, Matt. xi. 9, xxiii. 39, xxv. 34, xxvi. 20. ‘ These forms point 
to an orig. blddisin*, which cannot be anything else than a deri- 
vative of bl6d, blood. The orig. meaning of bless was therefore to 
redden with blood, and in heathen time it was no doubt primarily 
used in the sense of consecrating the altar by sprinkli^ it with the 
blood of the sacrifice.* This solution is certain. The Durham 
Ritual, ed. Stevenson (Surtees Soc.), has gihloedsnnge, blessing, 
bloetsung, blessing, gibloedsadest, didst bless, all on p. x 1 7 ; and the 
word is common m the Ritual. 

BLISTER, 1 . 9. For ‘ Swed. blasa,* read ‘ Swed. bldsa.* 
BLITHE. So also Du. blijde, blijd, blij, glad, cheerful; Dan. 
and Swed. blid, mild, gentle. The connection with hlinh is doubtful. 
Dele section B of this article. The Teut. type is BLITHA, Fick, 
iii. 322 . Root unknown. 

BLOND, 1 . 6. Before ‘ hair of mingled colour,' insert ‘ having.' 
BLOTCH. Add : Cockayne renders A. S. blace (dat. case) by 
‘ blotch ; * see A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 8, 1 . i. Blotch might answer to 
an A. S. verb hlacian, formed from hlae, black. Indeed, Ettmiiller 
gives hlacian, with two references, but he has been misled ; in both 
places, the word is bldeian, to grow bleak or pale ; see iElfric’s 
Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 154, 1 . 7: p. 212, 1 . 7. 

BLUSH, 1 . 3. It answers still better to A. S. hlysean, to 
glow, for which Stratmann refers us to Mone, Quellen und For- 
schungen (Aachen, 1830), p. 355, where we And: ‘Rutilare, bliscan, 
blyseaj^* 

BLUSTER. Stratmann cites M. E. hlusteren, Allit. Poems, ii. 
886, P. Plowman, B. v. 531 ; but the sense of this verb is to wander 
aimlessly about, and it does not at all answer to bluster in the 
modern sense. It means nearly the same as blunder. 

BOAR, 1 . 3. For ‘ Russ, boroh*,* read *6orov’.’ 

BODE. It should have been explicitly stated that the A. S. bon, 
a message, is dbrived from the stem of bod-en, pp. of beOdan, to bid. 
Sb also Icel. bolS, a bid, offer, is derived from the stem of bd^-ind, 
pp. of bjdiia, to bid. So also Swed. bud, an offer, bud, a messenger, 
message, are from bud-en, pp. of bjuda, to bid ; and Dan. bs^, a 
message, is from hud-et, pp. of byde, to bid. Thus the precise rela- 
tionship of bode to bid, is completely made out. 

BOIL (2). The A. S. byle (or hyle) occurs in a gloss. ‘ Fruncus, 
wearte [wart], byle;* Wright’s Voc. ii. 151. Add Swed. bold, a 
boil, tumour (where the d is excrescent) ; also Swed. hula, a bump, 
swelling. All the forms cited are from a base BUL, whence Goth. 
vfbauljan, to puff up. The Icel. beyla, a swelling, also belongs 
here ; since the Icel. ey (by the usual vowel -change) is due to au. 
The mod. E. word ought rather to be bile, as it is provincially ; the 
diphthong 01 is a substitution due to confusion with the verb to 
boil, of F. origin. I now doubt the connection with bulge. 

BOLE, 1 . I. The M. E. bole cited is the dat. case. Stratmann 
gives the nom. as hoi, but Without a reference. 

BOLT. ‘Catapultas, speru, holtas;* Wright’s Voc. ii. 18 (xith 
cent.). The Low L. catapulta means a bolt as well as a catapult. 
BONEIRE. The explanation is right ; but the word is older 
than I thought. The entry * Banefire, i^is ossium * occurs in the 
Cathdlicon Anglicum,^.D. 1483, ed. S. J. Herrtage (E.E.T.S.). 
BORROW. It shohld have been explicitly stated that the 
A.S. borg, a pledge, is derived from the stem of borg^n, pp. of 
beorgan, to protect. So also Du. borg is from the stem of ge-horg^en, 
pp. of Du. be^en, to save. 

BOUDOIh. Perhaps allied to Pout, q. v. 

• BOUND (3). The Breton boden, a cluster of trees, a thicket, is 
given in Legonidec, and is derived from Bret, bod, a tuft of trees, 
a cluster, clearly the same word as Irish hot, a cluster, bunch. 
The suggested connection with Gael, honn and E. bottom must be 
given up. 

BOUQUET. To be marked as (F., — Low L.,-iTeut.). 
BOURN. To be marked as (F.,— C.). 

BOUT, BOUGHT. The Dan. bugt, sb., a bend, is not derived 
from hitgne, to bend; but bugt, sb., and bugne, intrans. verb, are 
both alSce derived from the base hug-, occurring in Icel. hug-ush, 
pt. t, pi (reflexive) of the lost strong verb bjdga% cognatf with 
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A. S. hedgan, to bend. The same base occurs again in A. S. The fact seems to have been that the English turned -ada into -ndo 

pt. t. pi. of bedgan (as before). We also find btigt in Swedish, mean* in certain words, such as barricadot ambuscado. See. 
ing ‘bend, curve, bent, direction, gulf, bay;* and the Swed. weak BRAZES (2). Tp be marked as (E.). We actually find *aero, 
verb fcyygg, to bow, make a bow, bend down. ie brasi^* in iElfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 215, 1 . 17. 

BOAlv (i). Add Swed. bttga^ to bow down, though this is only BREIBB. The A. S. Dictionaries do not properly authorise this 
a weak verb ; more important are the Icel. boginn and bugitsk^ word. Yet it occurs (as Mr. Sweet points out) in iElfric*s Homilies, 
occurring as the pp. and pt. t. pi. (reflexive) of a lost strong verb ii. 10, in a passage which also has the rare sb. brod. It is there said 

bjiiga* (cognate with the A. S. bedgan), of which the pt. t. must of bees, that ‘of ffdm hunige hi brddedS heora brdd^ i.e. with the 

have been baug^ and the Teut. base BUG, answering to Aryan honey they nourish their brood. This fixes the word beyond dis- 
^ BHUGH, as already given. In the list of derived words, strike pute ,* so that A. S. bredan is derived from brdd, a brood (by vowel- 
out bow (of a ship), how-line^ bow-spritf bow-er^ which belong to chan^ from d to <f), precisely as fedan^ to feed, is from fdd^ food. 
Bow (4). See Bowline (below). BRjESBSB. Stratmann’s Dictionary greatly helps us here ; the 

bower, 1 . I. For ‘M. E. boure* read ‘M. E. bour^ spelt bowrt M. E. form is brese, Wright’s Voc. i, 255, col. 2 (where crei,trum 
Havelok, 2072.’ In the passage cited from Chaucer, the form is must surely be a misprint for oestrum). The A. S. forms briosa, 

boures, gen. sii^. hreosa, are both authorised, occurring in glosses ; see Leo’s Glossar. 

BOWIiliNE, 1 . I. The definition ‘a line to keep a sail in a Leo takes hriosa to result from brimsa by loss of 7w, and the words 
bow ’ cannot be right, though it agrees with what is commonly are obviously very closely related. Hence the greater part of my 
given in Webster’s Dictionary and elsewhere. The Icel. form of article may stand. Cf. also Swed. broms^ a horse-fly. 
the word, bdg^lina, distinctly links it with Icel. bogr^ the bow of a BREEZE, subst., cinders. The following note is by Mr. Nicol. 
ship ; see Bow (4). It follows that it has no etymological con- ‘ Mr. Skeat, who explains breeze as a name given in London to 
nection with the verb 6ow, to bend, a fact which seems never to ashes and cinders used instead of coal in brick-making, identifies the 
have been hitherto suspected by any writer of an English dictionary, word with the Devonshire fcn'w, “ dust,” “ rubbish,” which he and his 
As a fact, the bow line keeps a sail straight ^ and prevents it from predecessors derive, no doubt correctly, from F. 6m, “ breakage,’* 
being bowed. Webster defines it as ‘a rope fastened near the formerly also “fragments.” The meanings, however, oi breeze and 
middle of the leech or perpendicular edge of the square sails by 6ms do not agree, for breeze^ far from being dust or rubbish, is 
subordinate parts called bridles^ and used to keep the weather edge the valuable ashes and cinders separated from dust and rubbish 
of the sail tight forward, when the ship is close-hauled. The true heaps; and though F. bris du charbon de terre is “coaldust” or 
sense is ‘ side-line,’ and it takes its name from being attached to “ small coal,” 6m alone has not this meaning. The forms differ 
the side or shoulder of the .sail. See the Icel. Diet., s. v. bogr^ still more, both the vowels and the final consonants of breeze and 
which is explained as ‘ the shoulder, shoulder-piece, bow of a ship ; 6ms being irreconcilable. On the other hand, breeze agrees pho- 
also used of the side of a person or thing; d hinn bdginn^ on this netically exactly with O. F. brese^ originally “live coals,” afterwards 
side, d bdfUa hdga^ on both sides.’ It follows that the w'ords which also “ cinders,*^ whose e corresponds regularly to the accented a of 
take the form 6ott/ require special care. On the one hand, we have its Teutonic primitive hrasa (which exists in the Swedish brasa, 
bow (i), bow (2), bow (3), all from the V BHUGII ; on the other, “fire,” and in the verb brasa, found, with slightly varying meanings, 
we have bow (4) and bow-line^ allied to hough and to the Skt. bdhuSf in all the Scand. languages). The original vowel being kept when 
an arm, from a different root. unaccented, appears in the F. verb braser, and in the derivative from 

*BOX (4). In the phr. ‘ to box the compass,’ the W'ord is pro- which, as is well known, comes the Eng. brasier (6raz7>r), “a pan to 
bably Spanish. — Span, boxar^ to sail round an island (Meadows), hold live coals.” Having only recent examples of Engl, breeze^ 
The Span. sb. box means a box-tree, a piece of box-wood, and the act I do not know whether the spelling with ee is Early Mod., and con- 
of doubling a cape, Diez points out that Span, hruxula or brujula, sequently shows that in Mid. Engl, the word had U (close), the 
a sea-compass, has an intrusive r, and is derived from Lat. buxus^ invariable representative of the identical O. F. sound; if it is, it 
box-tree. It is therefore probable that there is a real connection makes the formal identity of E. breeze and O. F. brese certain. The 
between box (4) and box (i). Mod. F. spelling braise with ai is, like c/ai>, pair^ aile for O. F. c/er, 

BRACE. The O. F. brace once actually meant * the two arms ; * per^ ele^ simply an orthographical recognition of the Late Old or 
see Bartsch, Chrestomathic Fran9aise. This explains E. brace in Early Mod. F. change of e to i in these words ; Palsgrave, in 
the sense of ‘ translating “ cynders of coles ” by 6rczg, keeps the O. F. vowel-letter. 

BRACEIjET. An example of O. F. hraceU a defence for the Any difficulty as to the meaning is, I think, removed by the fact 
arm, may be found in Bartsch, Chrestomathic Fran9aise. that (as may be seen in Bellows’s excellent little pocket dictionary, 

BBACKET. The word actually occurs as early as in Minsheu’s 1877, under braise)^ F. braise is still the correct technical translation 
Diet., ed. 1627, with the remarkable spelling bragget, and is ex- of Engl, breeze, cinders.’ — H. Nicol. Mr. Nicol subsequently sent 
plained to mean ‘a corbcll.’ This completely alters the case, and me the following notfe. ‘It turns out that in some O. F. dialects 
suggests a totally different origin. It seems to be allied to O. F. there really was a form braise with the diphthong ai, corresponding 
bragueite, * a codpiece,’ Cot., and to Span, bragueta, * the opening to a primitive brasia (Ital. hragin)* 
of the forepart of a pair of breeches, in architecture, a kind of BREW, 1. 3. For gebrdwen, read gebrowen. 
quarter or prmecting mould,’ Newman. If so, it must be allied to BROIL (1), to fry, roast over hot coals. (F.,-Teut.) Dele 
E. breeches. Phillips, ed. 1 706, explains brackets as small knees, or section p of this article. The M. E. broylen, or broilen clearly 
pieces of wood used to support galleries in ships, like Span, bragada answers, as Stratmann points out, to O. F. brviller, to broil, grill, 
de una enrva, the throat of a knee of timber (as a nautical tenn), roast, given in Roquefort with a quotation from the Image du 
derived from Span, braga, breeches. Monde. And this O. F. verb can hardly be other than an extension 

BRAD, 1 . I. We actually find M. E. brad, used to gloss L. of O. F. 6rM/r (mod. F. 6ro«ir) used in the same sense, for which 
aculius {^aculeus) in Wright’s Voc. i. 234, col. 2, 1 . 2. But this is see Littre and Roquefort; the mod. F. brouir merely means ‘to 
a Northern form; the same Vocabulary has gat for ‘goat,* and ra blight.* This O. F. bruir is ofTfeut. origin; from the verb repre- 
for * roe,’ p. 219, This is one more proof of its Scand. origin. sented by M. H. G. br'uejen, brueigen, bruen, to singe, bum, G. bruhen; 

BRAG, 1 . 10, For 4^BHRAGH, read .^BHRAG. I to scald, Du. broeijen, to brew, hatch, grow very hot; which are 

BRAHMIN, 1 . 7. For Skt. brahman, &c., read Skt. brdhmana, clearly allied to E. brew. See Brew. % That the F. word is 
a brahman ; allied to Skt. brahman, &c. difficult, appears from the dictionaries. Brachet gives it up ; 

BRAID, 1 . 8. This is wrong ; the Icel. bregma is not from Roquefort tries to get 6rowfV out of Lat. urere (I) ; Hamilton con- 

hrag^, sb., but conversely ; for bre^a is a strong verb, pt. t. brd, nects it with L. pruina. But see Littre;, Scheler, and Burguy. 
pp. hruglSinn. This does not much affect the argument in section BROIL (2), a disturbance, tumult, (F.) Dele section p of this 
C; the Teut. base is still BRAGD, ns in Fick, iii. 215. Fick article. As to the etymology of Y.brouiller, to disorder, I am 
remarks that the combination gd does not occur in any other Teut. a loss. We must connect it with Ital. broglio, * a hurlie burlie, 
base ; whence I conclude, as before, that BRAGD is probably an ex- a confusion, a huddle, a coyl,* Florio ; and with hrogliare, ‘ to pill, 
tension from a base BRAG or BR AH, answering to ^BHRAK, spoile, m^rre, waste, confound, mangle, toss, disorder,* id, Diez 
to shine, closely allied to ^ BHRAG, Fick, i. 152. connects broglio with Low L. hrogilus, also broilus, hrolium, a park, 

BRAIL. On p. 74, for RRAIL, read BRAIL. or enclosure where animals were kept for the chase, which agreed 

BRAKE. Cf. also Swed. linbraka, i. e. a flax-brake, from /m, flax, with O. Ital. broilo or brollo, explained by Florio as a kiichen-gar- 

‘ Tredgold, in his treatise on Railroads, London, 1825, gives a full den, mod. Ital. bruolo, a garden. Cf. also Port, brulha, the 
account of the use of the brake-wheel as applied to locomotives ; * knob out of which a bud rises, dbrolhar, to bud, blossom, G, 
N. and Q. 4 S. xi. 428. br’M, a marshy place overgrown with bushes. The notion seem^ 

BRA y ADO. Strike out the words between square brackets in to be that, from a substantive meaning a park or grove, also a 
I. 3. Minsheu’s Span. Diet., 1623, gives Span, bravada^ ' a brauado.* thicket, or overgrowth of bushes, was formed a verb signifying to 
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be confused or entangled. The reader must consult I>iez, Scheler,*? 

Littrd. In Mahn's Webster a heap of supposed cognates are 
given, many of which I cannot find, and others do not seem to 
agree with the interpretation given. 1 cannot think that the word 
is, as yet, fully solved. 

BR OOD. See note on Breed (above). 

BROOM, 1 . I, For * M. E. hronte^ read * M. E. hrom.* 
BROTHER, 1 . 4. For * G. bruder^* read ‘ G. brudtr^ pi. bruder* 
BROW. Also A. S. brSw, We find acc. pi. brawast dat pi. 

in A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 38. Also A. S. bredw ; * Palpebrse, 
brtdwas^ Wright's Voc. i. 42, col. a. The pi. brdwas also occurs in 
iElfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. 28, ed. Sweet, p. 192. 
BRUISE, 1 . 7. The remark is wrong. The A. S. brjsan is 
thoroughly authorised ; not only does it occur in Be Domes Dsege, 
ed. Lumby, 1 . 49, but in Matt. xxi. 44, we have both td-brysed, i.e. 
utterly crushed, and ttUbryst, 3 p. s. pr. t. of the compound verb 
t&'brysan. Yet there is no A. S. word from which can well be 

derived, and it is tempting to suppose it of Celtic origin, from Gael, 
and Irish 6ris, to break. Indeed, the F. hr her maybe of Celtic 
o rig in also ; see Littre. More light is desired. 

BtlFFAXiO. Perhaps the Gk. 0 ovfia\os is a foreign word in 
Gk., its Gk. form being merely influenced by fiots. Bov/foAos was 
orig. an antelope, not a wild ox. Perhaps N. African. See N. and 
Q. 2 S. ix. I (G. C. Lewes). 

BUFFOOE. Not (Span.), but (F.). From F. bot/flbn. See 
remarks on Balloon (above). 

BUHiD. I now find that the A. S. byldan, to build, is authorised ; 
but I do not think it is at all an early word. It makes little ultimate 
difference, but enables us to trace the word quite clearly. Thus 
mod. E. build ^ A. S. by/dan, to build, formed (by vowel-change of 
o toy) from A. S. boldf a dw'elling. This A. S. bold has been shewn 
to be of Scand. origin. The verb and sb. occur together in the very 
first line of the short poem entitled ‘ The (irave,* pr. in Thorpe’s 
Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, p. 153. * De wa*s bold g€6y/d’s=fdr thte 
was a dwelling built. Just below, the pp. is sptelt ibyld, which is 
quite a late spelling. 

BULB. Prof. Postgate takes L. bulbus to be merely borrowed 
from Gk. and says that we may then assign to * bulb * or 

‘ onion * the sense of * edible root,’ from ^ CJAK, to devour, eat, 
whence Gk. 0 op 6 s, gluttonous, 0 opa, meat ; cf. yop-dnus, ex|dained 
j^<pavoif by Ilesychius, from the same ^ GAR. See vora- 
cious. 

BULLACE, 1 . 4. For * Irish 6»/os, a prune,’ read ‘ Irish bulisiaivt 
a bullace, a sloe ; the form bulos, quoted by O’Reilly, is taken from 
Shaw’s Gaelic Dictionary, and is Gaelic, not Irish.’ 

BULLION, sect. B. I am asked to explain this. I find mod. 
F. billon explained in Hamilton as cdpi^er coin, base coin, also, the 
place where base coin is carried to be melted and coined again. 
This last sense precisely agrees with that of O. F. bullione, the mint. 
It is remarkable that, as shewn in Trench, Select Glossary, the 
E. bullion was once used as an equivalent for F. billon in the sense of 
debased coin. There is thus abundant confusion between F-. bullion 
and F. billon^ obviously due to the similarity In sound, and tb the 
preservation of the O. F. word in E., while it was lost in French. 
We may also note that one sense of bullion in Blount’s Nomolcxicon 
is ' sometimes the King*s Exchange or place, whether [whither] gold 
in the lump is brought to be tryed or exchanged ; 27 Edw. 3. Stat. 
2. cap. 14; 4 Hen. 4. cap. 10.’ Spelt bolion, Arnold’s Chron., ed. 
1811, p. 229. 

BULRUSH ; see under Rush (2). 

BULVITARK. Spelt bullwarck ; Life of Lord Grey of Wilton 
(C. S.), p. 24; date, before 1562. Spelt bulwarhe in Holinshed (see 
the same page). It also occurs in Skelton, Erie of Northumber- 
lande, 1 . 48 ; ed. Dyce, i. 8 ; and the pi. bulwerkis is in Arnold’s 
Chronicle, ed. 1811, p. 287. 

BUMPKIN. This is right. We find Du. 600m, ‘ (1) a tree, (2) 
% barre,* Hexham ; also O. Du. boamken, ‘ a little tree,* id. ; proving 
t hat was in use as the dimin. of boom, 

BUN. The word occurs rather early; see bonnes, pi. buns, in 
Myrour of Our Lady, p. xxxiii. 1 . 3. Bunne, a kind of white bread ; 
Liber Albus (Rolls ed.), iii. 423, 468, Edw. iii. anno xlvto, i.e. 
i L.D. 137 1-2. (A. L. Mayhew.^ 

BUNGALOW. The Ben^ili word is bdngld, a thatched cottage, 
from Banga, i. e* Bengal ; Wilson, Indian Terms, p. 59. 

BUNION. Not (Ital., — F.,-Scand.), but (Ital., -.Scand. or 
Tent.). I n 1 . 4, read * a boil or blain ; the same as O. F. bugne* &c. 
BUNTING (l), 1 . 10. For * W. buntin, buntinog,' read ‘ W. hotdin, 

BURDEN (2). See bourdon in Littr^. Perhaps we ought to sepa- 
vate bourdon^ a droning sound, from bourdon in the sense of pilgrim’s 
Staff* If so, the view taken by Diez requires some correction. 


BURLY. Not (E.), but (C. ?, vnih E. suffix.). 

BUSKIN. Sewel gives Du. brooskens, * buskins.* 

BUTLER. Not (F.»-Gk.), but (F.,-Low L.,-Gk.). 

CAD. 'That this is short for eadie, has been disputed. But any 
one who will read the article on cadie in the larger edition of Jamie- 
son's Diet., ought to be satisfied. We there find * the eadies are a 
fraternity who run errands,' &c. ‘ I had then no knowledge of the 
cawdys, a very useful black-guard, who., go of errands; and though 
they are wretches, that in rags lye upon the streets at night, yet are 
they often considerably trusted,’ &c. 

CADET. M. Paul Meyer informs me that enpdet is probably a 
Gascon form, and that it docs not represent Low Lat. capitettum, 
but Low Lat. capitellum, by a habit of (Gascon which puts final / for 
final //. 

CALLOW. The lost initial s api^ars in Swed. skallig, bald, 
allied to skala, to peel, from the y^SKAR, to shear, as already 
stated. See further under Seall. 

CALM. CL Port, calma, heat. 

^CALTHROP, CALTRAP, a star-thistle, a ball with spikes 
for annoying cavalry. (L. and Teut.?) Calthrop is gen. used to 
denote a ball stuck with four spikes, so arranged that one of them 
points upwards while the other three rest on the ground. ‘ Cal- 
tmppe, chaussetrappe ; ’ Palsgrave. ' Tribulm marinus, calketrappe, 
sea-fistcl ; ' Reliq. Antiq. i. 37. M. E. knlketrappe, P. Plowman, 
C. xxi. 296. A. S. calcetreppe, star-thistle, A. S. Leechdoms, iii. 316. 
The most likely solution of this difficult word is to derive it from 
I^t. calci-, crude form of calx, the heel, and a Latinised form of the 
Teutonic word trap. Schelfer explains F. chau&setrappe from a 
barbarous Lat. calcitrapa, that which entraps the heel, which will 
equally well explain the A.S. calcetreppe. Florio gives O. Ital. 
calcatrippa, star-thistle, where calca- is plainly supposed lo be allied 
to calciire, to tread, the form bf the Ital. word being slightly altered 
in brder tb suggest this sense. See further under Calk and Trap. 
The u.sual Ital. w'ord fbr calthrop, viz. iribolo, is a totally different 
word, and plainly derived frbm tribulus, a calthrop, also a kind of 
thistle. We cannot possibly derive the F. -trappe in chaussetrappe 
from L. tribulus, which is what Mahn seems to suggest. See my 
note tb P. Plowman, C. xxi. 296 ; also Catholicon Anglicum, p. 52, 
note 3. 

CALVE. The A. S. cealflnn really occurs. Mr. Sweet refers me 
to AClfric's Homilies, ii. 300, last line, q. v. It is properly formed, 
from A.S. cealf, a calf, 

CAMLET, Of Arabic origin ; not from camel, but from Arab, 
kkamlat, from khaml, pile, plush; Marco Polo, ed. Yule, i. 248, We 
find Arab, khamlai, khamalat, * camelot, silk and camel’s hair, also, 
all silk or velvet,’ Rich. Diet. p. 628 ; khaml, ‘ the skirts or flaps of 
a garment, a carpet with a long pile, a cushion on a saddle, plumage 
of an ostrich ; * ibid. Thus it appears that camel’s hair was some- 
times used for making it, so that confusion with camel was inevitable. 
CAMPHOR. Spelt camfere in Arnold’s Chron. ed. 181 i,p. 235 
(about 1502). 

CANDY. But the Arab, word may be of Aryan origin. Cf. 
Skt. Mand, to cut or break in pieces, to bite, Mando, a piece; 
whence khdndava, sweet-meats. 

CANNEL-COAL. Occurs in 1673; see N. and Q. 3 S. vii, 
485. The Canel, or Candle, coal ; * North, Life of Lord Guildford, 
i. 278, 2nd ed. 1808 (Davies); Defoe, Tour through Gt. Britain, iii. 
248, 4th ed. 1748 (id.). 

’^CANTLE, a piece. (F.,— Teut.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, iii. i. 
100. M. E. cantel, Chaucer, C. T. 3010. — O.F. caniel (mod. F, 
chanteau), a piece, corner, bit ; see I.ittrc, s. v. chanteau. The same 
as lyow L. cantellus, a piece ; formed with dimin. suffix -ellus from 
G. Itante, a comer; cf. Du. kant, a border, edge, corner. See 
Cant (2). An 4 see Canton. 

CAPE (2). To be^arlted as (F., — Ital.. — L.). 

CAPSIZE. The Span, capuzar, mentioned at the end of the 
article, comes nearest to the E. form. 

CAPSTAN. ‘Post ill a shyppe called cabstayne, cabestain;* 
Palsgrave. 

CARICATURE. Not (Ital., - L.), but (Ital., - C.). 

*CARK, solicitude, anxiety. (C.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 44. 
M. E. cark (spelt carke), Gamelyn, 760. f Somner gives an A. S. earc, 
but it is a doubtful word ; if it be right, the word seems nevertheless 
to be Celtic, and unallied to E. rar^.]«-W. care, anxiety, solicitude; 
whence carcus, adj., solicitous. Perhaps the same word as Bret. 
karg, a load, burden, and allied lo Charge. 

CARNATION. To be marked as (F., — Ital., — L.). Littrd gives 
camaiion, but without any earlier authority than F^nelon. It was 
merety borrowed from Ital. carnagione. 

CARRIAGE. I give the etymology under carry. 1 have been 
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taken to task for not mentioning that the use of the modem £. 
carriage has been affected by confusion with F. carrossct a carriage, 
frequently spelt caroche in old authors. It seemed to me hardly 
worth while to mention a fact so obvious, as I had given the refe- 
rence to Trench’s Select Glossary, and I presuppose some knowledge 
of English literature on the part of readers and critics. All this has 
nothing to do with the etymology of earriagit which I have givra 
quite correctly from the only possible source,* 

CASSIA. Not (L., - Heb.), but (L., - Gk., - Heb.). 

CAST'. The orig. word for * heap * is still better preserved in the 
very common Swed. dial, has, a heap, cognate with Icel. has, a pile, 
heap. See Rietz. 

CATAMARAN. See Davies, Supplementary Glossary, where 
extracts are given. It seems to have sometimes meant a h re-ship, 
and hence a cantankerous old woman. For * (Hindustani),* read 
* (Hindustani «i Tamil).* I have already said the word is of Tamil 
origin, and means * tied logs.* I am informed that the Malaydlam 
form of the word is IteXiamaramf where the derivation is easily 
traced ; viz. from Malaydlam keXta, a tie or bond, and Malaydlam 
and Tamil maram, timber. These words are given in H. H. Wilson, 
Gloss, of Indian Terms, pp. 273, 331. 

CATABA.CT, last line. It is much better to separate 
from Lat. frango, and to refer the former to ^ WARK (no. 355, 
p. 743)- 

CATCH. Some have said that catch must be Teutonic, because 
the pt. t. caw^ie occurs in Layamon. Not so ; for the pt. t. cau^te 
was merely formed by analogy with law^te from M. E. laccken, used 
with nearly the same sense as cacchen. That the word was borrowed 
from Picard cacher (Littre, s. v. chasser) is clear from the fact that 
we also 6nd O. Du. haetse, a chase at tennis, haets-spel, tennis, haets- 
hal * E. catck-ball ; see Hexham. These are not true Dutch words, 
but bor rowed from Picard. 

4CAT£iNAIl7, belonging to a chain. (I^.) Chiefly in the 
math. phr. a catenary curve, which is the curve in which a chain 
hangs when supported only at the ends. Formed from L. caten^a, 
a chain, with suffix -arius. 

♦CATBRAN, a Highland soldier or robber. (Gaelic.) In 
Waverley, c. xv, Sir W. Scott defines caterans as being ‘ robbers from 
the Highlands;* see also Jamieson. — Gael, ceatharnach, a soldier, 
fighting man ; see remarks upon Bern (1) below. 

4CATBS, provisions. (h\,— L.1 In Baret's Alveary, 1580, we 
find : * A Cater, a steward, a manciple, a provider of cates , . . . qui emit 
opsonia.* Again: ‘the Cater buyeth very dere cates;* Herman’s 
Vulgaria. Thus the cates were the provisions bought by the cater, 
or, as we now say, the caterer, and were thence so called. This 
is better than deriving cate from O. F. acate immediately. See further 
under Cater. We may note that Ben Jonsbn uses the full form 
acates. Staple of News, Act i, sc. i, 1. 16. 

CHAFBR, 1. 6. Dele reference to cockchafer. 

CHAIN ; see Catenary (above). 

4CHAMFAH, a tree. (Skt.) ‘ The champah bdours fail ; * 
Shelley, Lines to an Indian Air, ii. — Skt. champaka, a tree, the 
Micheiia champaka of Linnaeus (Benfey). 

CHAR ( 2 ), 1. 4 . In calling chore a modem Americanism (which it 
is, see Miss WethereU’s novel called Queechy, ch, 25), I by no means 
meant to imply that it is not also an old word in English. An 
American reader has kindly sent me the following quotation : * God 
knows how to make the devil do a good choar for a saint ; * A 
Prospect of Divine Providence, by T. C., M.A., London, 165-, 

. 379. I dare say other instances may easily be found; in fact, I 
ave al ready given ckmre from Beaumont and Fletcher. 
CHATXLA17, 1. a. For * Y. chateau^ read ‘ F. chateau* A derivative 
is chatelaine, used instead of chaine chatelaine, a chain to which keys, 
Ac. are suspended, orig. a chain to which a warder or castellan 
fastened his keys. Here chhtelaine is fern, of chatelain, adj.; from 
ckdtelain, sb., a keeper of a castle >= Low Lat. caste llanus, adj., from 
caeteUum, a castle. 

CHBEK. The Swedish word is properly kdk, with the sense of 
*jaw* onW. 

^CHEQUE. A modem spelling of cluck, from a connection 
(w hich i s real) with theword exchetpier. For the etymology, see Check. 
CHERT. The etymology given is made yet more probable by 
comparing Swed. dial, kart, a pebble, borrowed, like the E. word, 
from the Celtic. Rietz assigns no etymology for it ; and it is plainly 
not Teutonic. 

CHERVIL. Not (Gk.), but (L.,- Gk.). 

♦CHEVRON, an honourable ordinary in heraldry, in the shape 
of a reversed V. (F.,— L.) Usually said to represent two rafters of 
the roof of a house ; I think it must, in heraldry, rather have had 
reference to the (gable-like) peak of a saddle, as there is nothing 
highly honourable in a house-roof. chevron, *a kid, a chevron 


in building, a rafter, or sparre * ; Cot. Augmentative form of chevre, 
‘a she-goat,* id.— L. capra, a she-goat; see Caper (i). In the 
same wa^he Lat. caprealus meant a prop or support of timber. 
CHiC&EN. The A. S. form beinjp^ cicen, not cycen, we cannot 
fairly explain cicen as being modified horn A. S. eocc, which could 
only have given cycen. The right explanation is rather, that cock, chuck 
(a chicken) and chicken, are all from the same imitative base KUK 
or KIK, intended to denote the chuckling sound made by domestic 
fowls. See Chuck (2^, and note Shakespeare's use of chuck in the 
sense of chicken, Macb. iii. 2. 45, and in seven other passages. 
CHICORY. Not (F.,-Gk.), but (F.,-L„-Gk:). 

CHIDE. Cf. (perhaps) Dan. kiede, to tire, harass, weary, kied, 
tired ; Swed. dial, keda, to make sorry. But the connection is not 
clear. Note that the A. S. pt. t. is not edd, as said in most dic- 
tionaries. but cidde, Mark, i. 25, viii. 33. 

'^CHIGNON, an arrangement of hair at the back of the head. 
(F.. — L.) F. chignon, properly the back of the neck, lit. a little 
chain, from the projections of the vertebrae (Littre) ; the same word 
as F. chatnon ; see Chain. 

CHILL. ‘ Chill, Du. kil, is quite different from M. E. chile, 
chUe \ as to the verb chill, M. E. chillen, cf. Grimm’s Worterb. v. 
511 ; * Stratmann. It is better then to put aside the M. E. chele, and 
to keep to chill. I have already given a reference to Trevisa, i. 51, 
1. 16, where we find ‘ for all J>e chil and greet colde* But I now 
observe that the usual form is not the sb., but the verb chillen, for 
which Stratmann gives three references besides the one which I give 
to P. Plowman, C. xviii. 49. This corresponds to (). Du. killen, 
kellen, kilden, or kelden, ‘ to be chill and coldish,’ Hexham. Here 
Mr. Sweet comes to our assistance. He observes : * Chill is generally 
derived from (^. E. [A. S.] ede, which could only give ked *. But 
ede =» coele does not exist. The oldest texts write celi, cele, pointing 
to kali*. Chill comes from the West Saxon dele, cyle;' Philolog. 
Soc. Proceedings, June 3, 1881. Cf. ‘ Frigus, dele;* Wright’s 
Voc. ii. 36, col. 2. See note on Cool (below). 

CHIM.^RA. Ben Jonson has the pi. chimcerce ; Discoveries, dc 
progressu picture. 

CHINK, 1. 8. Thorpe prints tocinen; it should be tddnen. 
CHINTZ. Not (Hind.), but (Hind., — Skt.). The Hindustani 
chhlt, a spot, is obviously derived from Skt. chitra, spotted, varie- 
gated, orig. visible, clear ; from chit, to perceive. 

CHIS!!^. Mr. Nicol remarks that E. chisel is from North F. 
chisel, not from the form cisel. The etymology given (from Diez) is 
very forced. It seems much better (with Littre and Mr. Nicol) to 
tdke the standard form to be that seen in Ital. cesello, a chisel, 
answering to a Low Lat. ccesellum * or ccesellus *, from ccesus, pp. of 
ccedere, tb cut. Diez* sole objection seems to be that ccesus is a 
passive participle; but the Low Lat. ccesura meant the right of 
cutting trees, and the objection is of Small weight. In section y, 
there is a remarkable Oversight ; for though we certainly use the 
spelling scissors (proving a confusion with Lat. scindere), it is equally 
certain that E. scissors is a corruption of dzars, and is, in fact, 
nothing but a plural of chisel. See Soissbrs. 

CHOCOLATE. For the Mexican chocolatl, see also Clavigero, 
Hist, of Mexico, tr. by Cullen, i. 433. Sjxilt jacolatt, Evelyn’s* 
Diary, Jan. 24, 1682. Introduced in Engllnd ab. 1650 (Haydn). 
CHOIR. Not (F., - L.), but (F., - 1.., - Gk.). 

CHOUGH. Occurs in Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 345. 
CHOUSE, 1. 2. Fof ‘Johnson,* read ‘Jonson.* 

CHYME. Not (Gk.), but (L..- Gk.). 

CIDER. As to the derivation of F. cidre from L. sicera, all the 
F. etymologists are agreed. The Lat. sicera became sicra by rule, 
then sis*ra, and (with excrescent d after s) sisdre ; lastly sidre or 
cidre. See Brachet and Scheler. 

CINCHONA. Not ‘ Peruvian,* but really * Spanish.* Although 
quinine is of Peruvian origin, Cinchona is not so. The usual account 
is quite ttue. Linntsus, in 1 742, nambd the Peruvian bark Cinchona 
after the countess of Chinchon ; he should rather have Spelt it Chinchona; 
but probably thought the initial ch awkward in a Latinised word, 
especially as the Span, ch is like £. ch in chin. The countess was 
cured in 1638. See A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Coun- 
tess Of Chinchon and Vice-queen of Peru ; by C. K. Markham, 1874. 
Also a note on p. 33 of Peruvian Bark; bv the same author, 1880, 
where he says that ‘ quina signifies ** bark ** in Quichua, [Peruvian], 
and qmwmina is a bark possessing some medical property. Quinine 
is derived from quina, [but] chinchonine from cMnehona, Spaniards 
corrupted the word quina into china, and in homoeopathy tne word 
china is still retained. In 1735, when M. de la Condamine visited, 
Peru, the native name of guina-^uina was almost entirely replaced 
by the Spanish term eascarilla, which also means bark.’ 
CIRCUMAMBULATE, 1. 3. For Ambulaaoe, read Am* 
bulation, < 
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Or 7 IIi. We find M. E. civilian, WicUfs Works, ed. Arnold,' 

i. ja, 1. aa. 

OIiAMP) 1 . 6. For hlampa^ read klampeuc 

OIiAP. Not ($cand.)« but (E.). There is no authority for A. S, 
elappatic We do, however, find the sb. clappetmgc * Pulsus, elap^ 
pthmg\* Wright's Voc. i.45. Also the verb elappettan, to pulsate, 
A. S. L«echdoms, ii. 68, 1 . 8. This is sufficient ; we may assume a 
verb cltj^anc 

CliAW. Dele section p, * Claw is related neither to clew nor 
eleave ; the root is to be found in Icel. W«, to claw, strong verb, pt. t. 
W(f, pp. Irlegtnn;’ Stratmann. However, Kick (iii. 52) refers both 
c/ew and claw to the common Teut. base KLU, which he compares 
with Lat. gluerCf to draw together (whence gluten and E. glue), 

CliXSAN, 11. 3 and 4. For * Keltic,* read ' Celtic.* 

CliUAVS (2). There may also have been an A. S. strong verb 
e/i/an, pt. t. c/a/, pp c//c/i, but it is textreraely hard to trace it. The 
clearest trace seems to be in the infinitive wCc/i/a/i, Grein, ii. 305. 

* CXiEIRjESSTORY. (F., -• L.) * And all with clere-story lyghtys;' 
Arnold’s Chron. ed. 1811, p. li. ‘Englasid glittering with many a 
clere story ; ’ Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 479. It might as well be 
spelt clear story ^ since clere is merely the old spelling of clear. So 
called because is is a story furnished with windows, rather than 
because * it rises clear above the adjoining parts of the building,* as 
Webster has it. 'The triforium^ or series of arches between the 
nave and clerestory are called le blyndstoris in the life of Bp. Cardmey ; ’ 
Oxford Glossy. 57; quoted in Bury Wilis, ed. Tymms, note on 
p. ^3. See Clear and Story. 

CliIlirG. Cf. Swed. kliin^e, a tendril, a clasper; kllinga, to 
climb. This suggests an ultimate connection with Climb and 
Clamber, as well as with Clump, as already suggested. It is 
clear that cramps clamp, clip, climb, clamber, all belong ultimately to 
a Teut. base KRAP, sometimes weakened to KLIP or KLIB ; and 
little more than a variant from a base KLIK, allied to 

CIiOD. Cf. Swed. dial, kladd, a lump of dough, klodd, a lump of 
snow or clay. The particular form clod, as a variant of clot, may 
have been of Scand. origin. 

CXiOT. Cf. 'massa, clyue (sic; for clywe7), clottum;* Mone, 
Quelle n, p. 403. 

CLOVE (i). Mr. Nicol points out that the supposed derivation 
from Spanish is untenable. It is not (Span., — L.), but (F., — L.). 
It must be a modification of F. clou. We find the pi. cluwys, cloves, 
in the Paston Letters, Nov. 5, 1471 (letter 681) ; also cloues, Arnold's 
Chron. ed. 1811, p. 99; clewes, id. p. 234 ; clowe, sing., Catholicon 
Anglicum, p. 68. Here clow « F. clou ; and it is not difficult to 
see that the pi. clowys may have become cloves. Possibly the form 
clove arose from a misreading of clout, the form in which the F. clou 
was sometimes written in English. 

CLOVE (2). Add : M. E. clove, spelt ‘ clone of garlek,* Prompt. 
Parv. p. 84. The A. S. form was prob. clvfe ; we only find the pi. 
clufe, A. S. Leechdoms, ii, 336, i. 3. Perhaps the etymology is from 
A. S. cluf-on, pt. t. pi. of cleifan, to cleave or split off. If so, the 
name has reference to cleavage, and the word cannot be connected 
with A. S. cliwe or with L. glSbus. 

CLXTCK. The A. S. is cloccian; cf. A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 220, 
1. 18. 

COARSE. An earlier example occurs in the phrase * curse 
wadmoll,* i. e. coarse wad mol, in Arnold’s Chronicle (about ,1502), 
ed. 181 r, p. 236. See Wad, 1. 1 1. Cf. also ‘ homely and course doth ; * 
Udall, tr. of Erasmus* Apophthegms, b. i. Aristippus, § 4. 

COCK (I). Not (F., - L., - Gk.), but (E.). The A. S. cor or 
cocc is not borrowed from F. cog, but occurs early ; see .^Elfred, tr. 
of Gregory's Pastoral Care, c. 63, ed. Sweet, p. 459 ; and see Matt, 
xxvi. 74, The fact is, that the word is of imitative origin, and 
therefore appears in the same form in E., F., and Gk. Cf. the 
extract from Chaucer, already given; also the note on Chicken, 
(above!. 

COCKLE (1). We find A. S. sS-coccas, acc. pi., sea>cockles, in 
iElfric's Colloquy (Piscator). The word is, however, borrowed 
from Celtic. 

COCKNEY, 1 . 5. For B. x. 207. read B. vi. 287. The W. 
caeginaidd, being accented on the second syllable, can hardly be 
compared with,.M. E. coheney. But M. E. cockney answers precisely 


^cogvtn, * a beggar, poor sneak.* This suggests that the F. coquin i« 
conriected withL. coquus, as to which Littre and Scheler seem agreed.' 
1 think we are now certainly on the right track, and may mark tho 
word as (F., •• L.). I would also suggest that the F. coquin, sb., waa 
really due to the verb coquiner, which answers to Low L. coquinare, to 
cook, i. e. to serve in a kitchen. The transition in sense from ‘ serve 
in a kitchen,* to * beg in a kitchen,* is very slight, and answers only 
too well to what we know of human nature, and the filching habita 
of the lowest class of scullions. See. Ccquinatus might mean * attached 
to a kitchen,* without any great violence being done to the word. 

« COCKROACH, a kind of beetle. (Port., - L., - Gk.) 

* Cockrockes, a kind of insect;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘Without 
question, it is from the Portuguese caroucha, chafer, beetle, and 
was introduced into our language by sailors;* F. Hall, Modem 
English, 1873, p. 128. I suppose it to be allied to Spm.carabo^ 
a sort of crab, occasionally used in the sense of earth-beetle. If so, 
it is a derivative of 4 ** carabus, a kind of sea-crab. — Gk. nipafios, a 
stag-beetle, a prickly kind of crab. Prob. allied to L. scarabceust 
a beetle. 

* COLLIE, COLLY, a kind of shepherd’s dog. (C.) ‘ Coa/y, 
Coley, a cur dog;* Brockett’s Glossary of N. Eng. Words, 1825^ 
Shepherd -dogs * in the N. of England are called coally dogs ; * Re7 
creations in Nat. History, London, 1815. — Gael, cnilean, cuilein, a 
whelp, puppy, cub; Irish cuileann, a whelp, a kitten. Perhaps from 
Irish and Gael, cu, a dog. 

COLON (i), 1. 5. For ' 1571,* read 'about 1471.' 

COLONEL. ‘ Hee was . . coronell of the footemen, thowghe 
that tcarme in those dayes unuzed;' Life of Lord Grey (Camden 
Soc.), p. I ; written a.d. 1575, and referring to 1544. 

COMB (2), COOMB, a measure. (Low L., — Gk.) The A.S. 
cumb is, I find, not a fictitious word, but occurs in the sense of 
‘ cup’ or ‘ vessel ’ in A. S. Leechdoms, iii. 28, 1 . 9 ; and again, in the 
sense of ‘ coomb ’ or vessel of certain capacity, in Thorpe, Diplomai 
tarium .^vi Saxonici, p. 40, 1 . 5. It is the same as Du. kom, ‘ a 
hollow vessel or dish to put meate in ; * Hexham ; G. kumpf, a 
hollow vessel, a trough. Not a Teutonic word, but borrowed from 
Low L. cumba, a tomb of stone (i. e. a stone trough, and doubtless 
also used in other senses), which is merely a Latinised form of Gk. 

a drinking vessel, hollow cup, bowl, boat ; cf. nin^os, a 
hollow vessel, cup, basin. This is nothing but a nasalised form of 
cup; see further under Cup and Cymbal. The article, in the 


The article, in tho 


Dictionary, is completely wrong in every way, which I regret. 

I COMPASSION, 11 . 4 and 6. For compatiri and patiri, read 
compati md^ti. 

compatible, 11 . 6 and 8. For compatiri and patiri, read 
compati and pati, 

COMPOSE. The derivation of F. poser is wrong, because 
pausare and ponere are unrelated. See P 08 © (1). I was misled by 
Brachet, who says that pausus is ‘ a participle of ponert,* which I 
now hold to be impossible. He does not say where he found 
pausus. Similar corrections must be applied to depose, dispose, 
&c. 

CONCEPTION, CONCENTRE. Not in alphabetical order. 

CONCILIATE, 1. 3. For ‘ concilitate,* read ‘ conciliate/ 

CONDENSE. (L., — F.) is a misprint for {¥., — L,). 

CONSECRATE. The word consecrat ^ consecrated, occurs in 
Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1 . 3207 (Samson). 

CONSTABLE, 1. 6. ‘For conestabulus, read conestabulum ; the 
document quoted is the Chronicon Regimonis abbatis Prum, who 
died A.D. 915 ; at the year 807.’ J. H. Hessels. 

CONTRAST. The sb. seems to have been first introduced, mid 
the orig. sense was ‘ a dispute/ answering to F. contrasts, ‘ with-* 
standing, strife, contention, difierence, repugnance;* Cot. Daniel 
has * contrast and trouble;* Hist, of Eng. p. 26 (1618), Howell 
(Letters, vol. i. sect. 6. 8) has contrasto, from Ital. contrasto, ext 

plained as ‘ strife * by Florio. See Davies, Supp. Glossary. 

CONTRIVE. Not (F., - L ), but (F., - L. and Grk.). Dele 1 . 9* 
about the derivation of O. F. trover. The right derivation is given 
under Trover. The hint came to me from a note (doubtless by Mri 
Nicol) in The Academy, Nov. 9, 1878, p. 457; ‘we may note G. 
Paris’s satisfactory etymology of tronver^tropare (from tropus, a 
song), instead of F. turbare, which presents phonetic difficulties, and 
does n ot exp lain troubadour.* 

♦ CONUNDRITM. ‘ I must have my crotchets ! And my 
conundrums \* Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act v, sc. 7. It here means 
a conceit, device. ‘I begin To have strange wnundrums in my 
i head ; * Massinger, Bondman, Act ii. sc, 3. Again, in Ben Jonsona 
j Masque, called News from the New World, Fact says: ‘And X hav6 
hope to erect a staple of news ere long, whither all shall be brought, 

I and thence again yented under the^ nfime of Staple News, imd not 
trusted to your prilled conundrums of the Sergsit in Sussex# :^ tha 


For Compatiri and patiri, read 

, For compatiri and patiri, read 

of F. poser is wrong, because 
See Pose (i). I was misled by 


to have meant, as a term of reproach, a vagabond who huife about 
a Idtchen of a large mansion for the sake of what he could get to 


a kitchen of a large mansion for the sake of what he could get to 
eat, or a child ^lirought up in the kitchen among servants. We 
wny particularly note F. coquineau, * a scoundrell, base varlet,* Cot. ; 
ed^iken Ho begge, to play the roguo;* coquinerie^ 'beggery;* 
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witches bidding the devil to dinner at Derby ; news that, when a 
man sends them down to the shires where they are said to be 
done, were never there to be found/ Here conundrum means a hoax 
or a canard. The etymology seems hopeless; as a guess, I can 
imagine it to be a comiption of lat. conandum, a thing to be at- 
tempted, a problem ; somewhat as quillet is a corruption of quidlibet. 
It might thus be an old term of the schools. For the later sense, 
see S^ctator, no. 6i, May lo, 1711. 

COOIi. Note particularly the Icel. strong verb kala, to freeze, 
pt. t. k 6 l, pp. kalinn. The adj. cool is from the pt. tense. The A.S. 
celt, cold, sb., is clearly from the same strong verb. See note to 
Chill ^bove). 

OOOtini], COOLT. ' Tamil ItiUi, daily hire or wdges, a day- 
labourer, a cooly; the word is originally Tamil, whence it has 
spread into the other languages [Malaydlim, Telugu, Bengdli, Kar- 
nata] ; in Upper India, it bears only its second and apparently 
subsidiary meaning;* H. H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, 

^CORDURCST. Noticed under Cord. The following should 
be noted. * Ser^s, Duroys, Druggets, Shalloons,* &c. ; Detoe, Tour 
through Great Britain, i. 94, 4th ed. 1748 (Davies). Here duroy 
certainly seems put for F. du rot. 

C 08 TRRM 0 NCRR. As to the etymology of eostardt an 
apple, I find an excellent suggestion in R. Hogg’s Fruit Manual, 
4th ed. p. 38. He says : * The costard is one of our oldest English 
apples. It is mentioned under the name of ** Poma Costard ’* in 
the fhiiterer*s bills of Edw. I, in 1292, at which time it was sold for 
a shilling a hundred. , . Is it not . . probable that it is derived from 
cosiatus (Anglicd costate^ or ribbed), on account of the prominent 
ribs or angles on its sides ? * This idea, as given by a man of prac- 
tical experience, is worth having, and needs but slight modification. 
We may, accordingly, derive costard from O. F. coste^ a rib ( — I-at. 
cosiwm), with the usual O. F. suffix •ard ( = 0 . H. G. -kart), as in 
drunk’-ard^ See. ; and we may explain it as ‘ the ribbed apple.* 
The jocular use of costard (as in Shakespeare) in the sense of * head,* 
is secondary, and not (as Johnson supposed) original; the name 
being applied to the head from its roundness, just as it is called 
a nob (i.e. knob). Mr. Hogg also notes that costermonger costard- 
monge r \ wh ich no one doubts. 

COSTIVE, adj. * Mahn and £. Muller suggest Ital. costipativo, 
or Span, constipativo (which, however, mean ** constipating,** ** con- 
strictive,*' not ** constipated ”) as the immediate origin of this word ; 
Prof. Skeat rightly thinks F. constipe more probable (or, rather, 
less improbable). His remark, s. v. cos/, that F. coster is from L. 
eanstare^ gives the key to the problem. It is, indeed, obvious that 
the only language in which Lat. cdnstlpdtum would have given 
a form closely resemblipg E. costive is F., where it would be- 
come costevCf the Mod. F. constipi being of course a learned word. 
The loss of the final -c of cosieve in E. has numerous parallels, 
as trove (in treasure trove) from trov 4 ^ prepense (in malice prepense) 
from purpensie, square from esquarr^ ; and the syllable -ev is so like 
the common termination -ive (or rather Mid. E. -«/), that its as- 
similation to this was almost unavoidable. I had, therefore, no 
hesitation in assuming the existence of a non-recorded O. F. costevd 
as the source of E. costive; and I have since found a 14th century 
example of the O. F. word in Littre (under the verb constiper), in 
the plural form costevez. The E. example given by Mr. Skeat, and 
presumably about the earliest he had, is from Ben Jonson ; but I 
suppose Richardson's quotation from Drant (whose exact date 
I 00 not know) is a little older. The word must have been Mid. E., 
though the earliest instance I know is in Palsgrave (1530), who 
i^lls it with the Mid. £. /, and after clearly explaining ” Costyfe, as a 
person is that is no[t] laxe or soluble," mistranslates it by F. cows/c«- 
geun, which meant ** costly.** A phonetic feature which I cannot well 
account for, in the words cost and costive, is that they have d, instead 
ofu; as the O. F. vowel comes from Lat. 5 {eomtdre, cdnstlpdtum), 
ind gives u (spelt ou) in Mod. F. codter, we should have expected 
just as in custom, Mod. F. coutume {costume is Italian) from cons- 
s^umina (Class. Lat. -/wrfiiwm).'— H. Nieol. | 

COT. In 1.3, for * A. S. cd/c,* read * A. S. cote ; * and, in 1 . 6 , for 
• A. S, f^/e,* read * A. S. cyte* That is, the right A. S. forms are 
cote and cyte. We also find Icel. kyta, kytra, Swed. dial, kdta, a cot, 
cottage. The common orig. Teut. form is KOTA, a cot ; Fick, iii. 47. 
OOTTOMT (I). Not (F.,- Arab.), but (F..- Span., -Arab.). 
OOTTOET (2), 1 . 3. For * W. cytenu,* read * W. cytuno* We 
also find W. cytun, of one accord, unanimous; cyttyn, accordant, 
eW/yaa, to pull together, concur. Cf. W. cy, together ; tynu, to pull. 
For examples of we word, see * If this genre cotUn^ in Stanyhurst, 
tr. of Virgil, b. i., ed. Arter, p. 19, 1 . 8 ; also, ' John a Style and I 
cannot cotton,^ Play of Stucley (ab, 1598)1 L 290, pr, in Simpson's 
School of Sh^espeare, i. 169, 


CbniiTER, not * a plough-share,* but * the fore iron of a ploogh, 
with a sharp edge to cut the earth or sod ; * Webster. ' 

(a). To be marked (F.,-L.). In 1 . 6, for 

* quite a distinct word from,’ read ‘ the same word as.* 
COURTESAN. It is actually used in the old sense of * be- 
longing to a court.* We find : ‘ Maister Robert Sutton, a courtezane 
of th e Co urt of Rome ; * Paston Letters (let. 7), i. 24. 

COWli (1). * I should think all the words cited must have been 
borrowed from L. cucullus, as certainly the Irish coc 5 a/ (a cowl) was. 
Doubtless an ecclesiastical word. The Icel. kujl looks as if it had 
come through the Irish cochal, the ch becoming /, as in E. laugh * — 
A. L. Mayhew. A more probable solution is that Icel. kufl is bor- 
rowed (like other ecclesiastical terms) from A. S. cujle, and that 
A. S. cufle was borrowed from the ancient British form of L. 
cucullus. In either case> cowl is not E., but L. 

COWRY. In H. H. Wilson’s Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 371, 
he gives the Hindi form as kauH, corruptly called cowry or cowrie ; 
Bengali kari, Guzerdthi koxi; explained as a small shell used as 
coin. Four kauris » i ganda, and 80 kauris s i pan. 

COWSLIP. The M. E. form is actually cousloppe ; Wright’s 
Voc. i. 16 2, 1. 9 ; cowslop, Prompt. Parv. Cf. Swed, oxldgga, a cowslip. 

CRACK. Particularly note the gloss : * crepante, craciendum, 
cearciendum ; * Mone, Quellen, p. 331. Also : * si6 eor])e eall cracode,* 
the earth all cracked ; A. S. Psalter, ed. Thorpe, Ps. xlv. 3. 

CRAM. There was certainly an A. S. strong verb crimman, pt. t. 
cramm, pp. crummen. The pp. occurs ; for I find * Farsa, dcrum- 
men;* Wright’s Voc. ii. 35, col. i. Also ‘Farcire, dcrymman,* id. 
37, col. 2 ; where dcrymman is probably merely a misspelling for 
dcrimman, as the gloss is only of the iith century. Cf. crumb. 
CRAVAT, 1 . 13. P'or *s.v. corvette* read *s.v. corvee* My 
eye cau ght the wrong word. 

CRAVEN, adj. ‘ Mr. Skeat, agreeing with Mahn, derives this 
word from E. crave, but. unlike him, adds that it was a translation 
or accommodation of Mid. E. creaunt for recreaunt, O. F. recreant ; 
Matzner and E. Muller simply identify it with creaunt. Mr. Skeat 
says that the Mid. E. word was really cravand, the Northern parti- 
ciple of crave, and supports this by the forms craiiant in the St. 
Katharine of about 1300, and crauaunde in the 15th century Morte 
Arthur. But neither -ant with t, nor -aunde with au, is the ending 
of the Northern participle ; on the contrary, they point clearly to 
O F. ant with nasal a. The meaning, too, does not suit ; craven 
originally did not mean "begging quarter," "suing for mercy,** 
as Mr. Skeat says, but "conquered," "overcome" — al ha cneowen 
ham crauant and ouercumen is the phrase in St. Katharine. The 
sense of creaunt (for recreaunt) agrees fairly with that of craven ; 
the form, however, is very unsatisfactory. The hypothesis of assimi- 
lation to North E. cravand is inadmissible, as cravand and cravant 
(or cravaund) arc, as just shown, distinct in Mid. E. both in sense 
and form ; and as the O. F. recreofit, corresponding to a Lat. form 
recredantem, never shows a for its second e, nor v between e and a, 
cravant cannot come from it. There can, I think, be little doubt 
that cravant is the O. F. participle cravanU, or perhaps rather 
its compound acravanU, with the frequent Mid. £. loss of final 
•e (mentioned before, in treating of costive). As this O. F. word 
corresponds to a Lat. crepantdre, its primitive form, which is not 
uncommon, was clearly crevanter with e (as in Span, quebraniar, 
and in F. crever from the simple crepdre) ; but the form with a in the 
first syllable, though anomalous, is at least as common, and is the only 
one in the Roland (which, imlike most texts, has e in the second 
syllable — craventer). The meaning of the O. F, word, originally " to 
break," agrees as exactly as its form with that of the Mid. £. word. 
We have in the Roland, "he strikes him who carries the dragon 
(flag), so that he overthrows both ** — ambure cravente; and Philippe 
de Thaun [Bestiary, 1 . 248] uses diable aeravantad to express w.t 
Christ, after his crucifixion, overcame the devil.* — H. Nicol. 
CREAM. Dele section p. The vowel-sounds in lM> cremor and 
A. S. ream do not agree. 

CREATE. We actually find the form create used as a pt. t. as 
early as 1482; see Warkworth’s Chron. ed. Halliwell (Cama. Soc,), 

p. L 1. 4. 

CRIMP, 1 . I. For 'made crisp,' read 'make crisp.* 
CRIMSON, 1 . 5. The O. F. cramoisync occurs in the tfith 
century ^ittr^), 

* CRINQLiSy an iron ring strapped to the bolt-ro]^ of a sail. 
(Scand.) * Cringle, a kind of wrethe or ring wrought into a rope 
for the convenience of fastening another rope to it ; ’ A5h*s Diet., ed. 
1775. Prob. a Northern E. word, of considerable antiquity.— Icel. 
kringla, a circle, orb, disk (hence, simply a circle or ring); cf. 
kringldtir, circular, kringar, pi., the pullies of a drag-net (whence 
the £. sense). Allied to kring, adv., around, kringja, to eticiicle« 
surround ; Swed. bring, prep,, around about i Du. kring, a circle, 
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circait, orb» sphere. Allied to Orinkle^ Cringe* and Crank ^ Latin CtBsar^ and the connection dots admit of direct proof, as has 
(i^. been pointed out to me by Mr. Sweet In Matt. xiii. 24, * the king- 

CBlPPIiB. The true A. S. form should be erypil^ not crypiL dom of heaven/ is, in modem Russian, isarstvo n^esnoe ; but the 
The dat. eryple actually occurs in the Northumbrian version of Luke corresponding passage, in the Old Bulgarian version printed at 

V. 24, as *a gloss to Lat. paralytieo. We also find A. S. eredptrt, p. 275 of Schleicher’s Indogermanische Chrestomathie, has cisarstvo 

a cripple, lit. * a creeper ; * this form occurs in St. Swithon, ed. Earle, nehisnoe. Here is clear evidence that isar is for Cmar, Con- 
p. 12. 1 . In 1 . 9, for b^del, read bydel, sequently, czar is not Russian, but Latin, 

CROSS. Instead of (F., — L.), riead (Prov., -> 1 ,.). There are two 

M. E. forms of the word, ercds and cros ; the former is obviously *DADO, the die, or square part in the middle of the pedestal of 

derived from O. F. erm, a cross, from Lat. acc. cruocm. But this a column, between the base and the cornice, also, that part of an 

will not account for the form eras, and consequently, the derivation apartment between the plinth and the impost moulding. (ital.,-»L.) 
of the mod. E. cross has long been a puzzle. Stratmann compares So defined by Gwilt, in Webster ; see also Gloss, of Architecture, 

E. cross with Icel. krasst but this is not to the purpose; for the Oxford, 1840. The word is old, and occurs in Phillips, ed. 1706. 

word kross is merely a borrowed word in Icelandic, and I think it Like some other architectural terms, it is Italian.— Ital. dado, a die, 
obvious that the Icel. kross was borrowed, like some other ecclesias- cube, pedestal ; spelt dada in Meadows’ Diet., but the Eng.'Ital. 
tical terms, directly from English, Vigfusson remarks that the part, s. v. die, ^ves dado. The pi. dadi, dice, is in Florio, from a 
earliest poets use the Latin form, so that in the Edda we find sing. dado. The same word as Span, dodo, O. F. dst \ see further 

hd^um cruet; but later the word kross came in, clearly (in my un&r Die (I’l, which is a doublet. 

opinion) as a borrowing from English and not as a mere m^ifica- DAFFODIX, DAFFAJDIXiXi. * An unexplained var. of Affa- 
tion of cruci or crueem. It remains to point out whence we borrowed dyU, affodylle, adaptation of Med. Bot. Latin Affodillus, prob. mte 
this remarkable form. My solution is, that we took it directly from Lat. as/odillus,* cl. Lat. Asphodilus, Asphodelus, from Greek. Another 
Provencal, at the only period when such a borrowing was possible, med. Lat. corr. was Aphroidillus, whence F. afrodilU. Halfia-dozen 
viz. during the reign of Richard I, who encouraged the study of that guesses have been made at the origin of the initial D : as playful 
language, and himself composed songs' in it which are still extant ; variation, like Ted for Edward, Dan (in the north) for Andrew ; the 
and, what is even more to the purpose, himself undertook a crusade, northern article t* affodill, the southern article th' affodill, in Kent de 
Accordingly, the form cros occurs as early as in Layamon, 1 . 31386, affodill, or, (?) d* affodill (Cotgr. actually has th* affodill ) ; the Dutch 
and in the very early Legend of St. Katharine, 1 . 727; the earlier bulb-growers de affodil, the F. (presumed) fleur dafrodille, &c, 
text of Layamon takes us back at once to within a few years of The F. was least likely, as there was no reason to suppose that the 
Richard’s death. That this is the right solution appears to be fully F. afrodille and Eng. affadyll ever came into contact. Some who 
confirmed by the fact that crusade is also Proven9al ; see remarks on saw allusion to Aphrodite in Aphrodillus, also saw Daphne in Daffodil \ 
CrUBade below. Accordingly, the etymology of cross is from already in 16th cent. Daffadowndilly was given to the shnib Daphne 
Prov. cros or crotz, a word in early use ; see Bartsch, Chrestomathie Mezereon^ as still in the North, Affadyl was properly Asphodelus ; 
Proven9ale. Lastly, the Prov. cros is from the Lat. crucem, acc. of but owing to the epithet Lous tibi being loosely applied both to spec. 
crux, or possibly from the nom. crux itself. I hope this solution of Asphodelus and Narcissus, these very different plahts were confused 
may decide ^oint of some difficulty. in England, and Asphodelus being rare, and Narcissus common, it 

CxlOTClLBT. M. E. crochet, apparently as a musical term; tended to cling to the latter. Turner, 1551, ** I could neuer Be thys 
Catholicon Anglicum, p. 83; Towneley Mysteries, 116. ryght affodil in England but ones, for the herbe that the people 

CRUClBIilS. Not (Low L.,— F.,— Du.), but (Low L.,— F.,— callcth here ri^odi// or doj^odt// is a kynd of iVdrctsst/s.” Botanists 
C.). The F. cruche is from Celtic, viz. from the word which appears finding they could not overthrow the popular application of daffodill, 
in E. as crock \ see Crook. What I have given is the derivation of made a distinction. In Lyte, Gerarde, 8 cc., all the Asphodeli are 

F. ereuset, which is from Du. kroes, but is unrelated to cruche. See Affodils, and all the Narcissi Daffodils. But the most common Nar- 

Scheler. cissus in Eng. was the “ Yellow Daffodill ** of our commons, to which 

CRUET. M. E. cruet, Catholicon Anglicum, p. 84, note 4; as our wild species “Daffodil** has tended to be confined since 
Paston Letters, i. 470 (a,d. 1459) ; Gesta Romanorum, p. 180. Shakespeare ; “ White Daffodil** or “ Poet*s Lily" is no longer called 
^CRUELPET, a kind of soft bread-cake. (W.) In Todd’s a daffodil. Daffodilly, daffadowndilly, &c., are all early variants; 
Johnson. Prob. an £. corruption of W. crempog, also crammwyth, they show playful variation, and suggest that this had to do with 
a pancake or fritter. (D. Silvan Evans.) This is much more likely the first appearance of Daffodil its^f. At least all early evidence 
than Todd’s derivation from A. S. crom/wA/, wrinkled, which is merely shows it was of purely En^ish rise.* Note by Dr. Murrky, in Phil, 
an adL and much the same as E. crumpled. Soc. Pro ceedi ngs. Feb. 6, 1880. 

CR17SADE. Instead of (F., — Prov., — L.), I think we may DAINTY. The etymology is confirmed by the use of M.E. 
read (Prov.,— L.). Though the word crusade does not appear in deynous in the sense of O. F. desdaigneux, disdainful, which see in 
literature, I think we may safely suppose that it dates, in popular Cotgrave ; and of M. E. digne in just the same sense ; see Catholicon 
speech, from the time of the crusades, and, in particular, from the Anglicum, p. 95, note 4. Observe that the word dis^dain gives 
tmie of Richard I. In the quotation given from Bacon, the spelling precisely the same formation of •dain from Lat. digmts. 
croisado is evidently a mere adaptation of F. croisade, which i^ain is DAIiE, 1 . 9. Read * See Dell.* But deal is unrelated, 
a word adapted to F. spelling from the Prov. crosada, by turning the DALLY. The etymology here given is strongly supported by 
o of the Prov. form cros into the oi of the F. croix. But the spelling the occurrence of the prov. £. dwallee or tell doil, to talk inco- 
of the E. word points directly to the Prov. crosada itself, and was herently. A man in his cups who talks in a rambling style, is said, 
(1 believe) introauced directly from Proven9al in company with the in Devonshire, to dwallee. * Dest dwallee, or tell doil ? * i. e. are you 
remarkable form cross; see remarks on Cross (above). Further, talking incoherently, or speaking nonsense ? Exmoor Scolding, £fout 
the Prov. crosada does not seem to have meant * Crusade ’ in the first the First, last line. 

instance, but merely * the mark of the cross.* It is properly formed DAMP. The Swed. dialects actually have the strong verb dimba, 
as if from the fern, of a pp. of a verb crosar *, to mark with a cross, to steam, emit vapour, pt. t. damb, pi. dumbu, supine dumhilS ; whence 
to cross, from the sb. cros, a cross. dampen, damp (RiCta). ^ The mod. Swed. dimma, mist, haze, was 

OUB, 1 . 4. Dele * cf. W. cenau, a whelp, from ci, a dog ; * the formerly dimha, as in Wtdfegren. 

W. cenaw (not cenau), properly means * offspring,* and is more likely DAE^IjE. Cf. also Swed. danka, to saunter about, and the 

to be rel ated to W. cenedl, generation, kindred. phrase sld dank, to be idle, 

GXTLDEE* 1 . 9. Dele tne words * £. gillie ; * for gillie is not the DARN. For section substitute : Perhaps from ^ t) AR, to 
same word. tear, so that darn would mean a fragment ; cf. W. darnio, to tear. 

’(‘CURTILAQE, a court-yard. (F.,— L.) *AU the come- DARNEL. *The Swed. ddr*reta, cited from Wedgwood^ is 
dities (sic) wythyn the seid gaidyn and curtelage;^ Bury Wills, ed. badly spelt; it ought to be ddrrepe, lolium; vide Ordbok diVer 
Tymms, p. 46 (a.d. 1467). Formed, with suffix -age, from O. F. Svenska vaxtnamnen, by E. Fries, edited by the Swedish Academy.* 
eourtil, * a back-yard Cot. — Low L. cortiUum, an enclosure, small (Dr. J. N. Gronland.) In fact, reps is the ordinary Swed. word for 

yatd, occurring A.D. 1258 (X>ucange) ; also coriik, the same. Dimin. * darnel,' and ddrrepe is the same word, with the prefix dir-, i.e. 
of Low L. cortis, a court-yard ; see Court (i). stupefying. 

CUSTARD, For the loss of r, cf. AusAin, put for bruskin. DASTARD. See further in Rietz, who gives Swed* dial, dasat 

CZAR. The argument quoted from the Eng. Cyclop^ia, as to to lie i dle, efa sAg, to be lazy, dasig, idle, 
the distinction made by the Russians between czar and kesar, is not DA UFjBf l N. N ot (F., — L.), but (F.,— L.,— Gk.\ 
sound ; two derivatives from the same source being often thus ^DECEMBER, the twelfth month. (L.) In ChauCer, On the 
differentiated. What is more to the point is. that it is also wrong. Astrolabe, pt. i. § 10, 1 . io.i-L. December, the tenth month of the 
The Russian wold ezor or Isor is nothing but a& adaptation of the I Roman year, as at first reckoned. >»L. decern, ten. See TMl 

w sEa 
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^ Under Novmber and October, note that the reckoning only applies Dispendere means to weigh out, hence to weigh out or spend money 
to the Roman year, as at first reckoned. cf. I-at. dispendium, expense. — Lat. rfis-, apart ; and pendere, to weigh. > 

DBOOY. All etymology from Du. eende kooi^ a duck-coy, Or See PendLant. Doublet, spend, q. r. 
decoy for ducks, has been suggested; this Du. word is given in DI SPO SE. See note on Compose (above). 

Sewel. I cannot think it is right, for several reasons. In the first DIVE, 1 . 3. Read: ^ A. S. dy/ati, to dive, Grein, i. 314, a weak 
place, we should not have dropped an accented syllable; dropped verb due to the strohg verb du/an, id. 313.* See .Kttmtiller, p, 570. ■ 
syllables are unaccented, as every one must have noticed. Next, DOCK (1). Cf. Swed. docka, a skein (of silk)} perhaps a length 
eende^kooi is, like the E. duck~coy (given in Todd’s Johnson), a com- cut off. - 

pbund word of which the essential part kooi appears to me to be DOQ-QBDDY. Occurs in the Tale of Beryrt, cd. Fnmivall,' 
nothing but a borrowing from French, or, not improbably, from 1 . 1801. ^ . . . ' 

English, so that we are taken back to the same original as before. DOHiY. I now find that there is authority for attributing this 
The derivation of accoy in Spenser. 16 obvious ; and we must remem- word to a personal name. ‘ The famous Doily is still fresh in every 
ber that the verb to coy, in English, is older than 1440. I merely one’s memory, who raised a fortune by finding out materials for such 
quoted * coyyn, blandior,’ from the PrOmpl. Parv., because I thought stuffs as might at once be cheap and genteel ; ’ Spectator, no. 283, 
it amply sufficient ; but it is easy to add further evidence. We also Jan. 24, 1712 (written by Budgell). This is hardly to be gainsaid ; 
find, at the same reference: ‘ Coynge, or styrynge to done a werke, especially when taken in conjunction with the quotations given from- 
Instigacio;* which is very much to the point. Again, Palsgrave Congreve {1700), and Dryden’s Kind Keeper (1679), which last 
has * I coye, I styll or apayse, le acquoyse ; I can nat coye hym, je ne seems to be the earliest example. It becohies clear that, as applied 
le puis pas acquoyser* In the Rom. of the Rose, 1 . 3564, we find : to a stuff, the name is certainly from ‘ the famous Doily* whilst it is 
* Which alle his paines mighte accoie,* i. e. alleviate. ‘ As when he probable that the present use of the word, as applied to a small 
eoyde The closed nunne in towre,’ said of Jupiter and Danae ; Tur- napkin, is (as already said) due to Du. dwaal, a towel, Norfolk 
bervile. To a late Acquainted Friend. Hence the sb. coy or decoy, dwile, a napkin. Further information regarding Mr. Doily is desired, 
and the verb to decoy. See coy-duck in Davies, Supjdementary DODD. Another suggplion is that doll is tne same word as Doll 
Glossary. I adhere to the derivation given, which will, I think, be for Dorothy; this abbreviation occurs in Shakespeare. ‘Capitulum, 
acquiesced in by such as arc best acquainted with the use of the vox blandientis, Terent. O capitulum lepidissimum, O pleasant 
M.£. word. See striking examples of coy, verb, to court, to entice, companion: o little pietie doll poll;* Cooper’s Thesaurus, 1565. 
in Todd’s Johnson. * Drink, and dance, and pipe, and play, Kisse our dollies [mistresses] 

DEDINQ,DEE*T, 1 . 6. For ‘ See Deave,* read * See Dlcence.* night and day ; ’ Herrick, Hesperides, A Lyric to Mirth, ed. Hazlitt, 
DEDTA. For (Gk.). read (Gk.,- lleb.). See the context. p. 3^ (Davies) ; or. ed. Walford, p. 53. Perhaps further quotations 

DEPOSE : see note to Compose (aboveL may settle the question. Cf. Bartholomew Fair, by H. Morley, c. 

DEHEDICTIOE*. For < See Deave,’ read ‘ See Dlcence.* xvii., where the suggestion here given is thrown out, but without 

'1‘DERB.ICiC, a kind of crane for raising weights. (Du.) Ap- any evidence, 

plied to a sort of crane from its likeness to a gallows; and the term DODPHIN, ^ Not (F., — L.), but (F.,«-L.,-»Gk.), 
derrick crane had special reference to a once celebrated hangman of DOME. This requires alteration ; it should be described as 
the name of Derrick, who was employed at Tyburn. He is men- (F.,-Low L., — Gk.). The O. F. dome (Cotgrave) is not from 

tioned in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, and Mr. Tancock sends me the Italian, but represents the Low L. doma, a house; cf. ‘in angulo 

following clear example. ‘ The theele that dyes at Tyburne . . is not doimth' Prov. xxi. 9 (Vulgate). — Gk. Sw/xa, a house; allied to ' 
halfe so dangerous . . as the Politick Bankrupt. I would there Were Gk. Seizor, a building. — DAM, to raise, build. See Scheler and 
a Derick to hang vp him too ; ’ T. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins of Litire. 

London (1606); ed. Arber, p. 17. The name is Dutch; Sewel’s DONTKEY, 1 . 2. For ‘vary,’ read ‘very.* ‘Or, in the London 

Du. Diet. (p. 523) gives DiWcn'l*, i)/crry 1 *, and as varying forms phrase, tliou Devonshire monkey, Thy Pegasus is nothing but a 
of the same name. This name answers to the G. Dietrich, A.S. donkey;* Wolcot, P. Peter, ed. 1830, p. 116 (Davies). In use 

Xieadrlc, i. e. ‘ chief of the people.’ The A. S. ^eod is cognate with between 1774 and 1785 ; N. and Q. 3 S. vi. 432, 544. 

Goth, thiuda, people; see Dutch. The suffix -r£c answers to Goth. DOOMSDAY-BOOK. The following quotation, sent me by 
•reiks, as in Frithareiks, Frederick; cp. Goth, reiks, adj., chief, Mr. Tancock, is worth notice. ‘Hie liber ab indigenis Domesdei 
xnighW, hence rich; see Rich. nuncupatur, id est, Judicii, per metaphoram ; sicut enim districli 

DESPISE. In Bartsch, ChrcstCmathie Fran 9aise, several parts of et terribilis examinis illius novissimi sententia nulla tergiversationis 
the verb despire are given. The 3 p. pi. of the pres, tense is de~ arte valet cludi : sic . . cum ventum fuerit ad librum, sententia ejus 
spisent. The E. verb was formed from the stem despis- here seen, infatuari non potest vel impune declinari ; ' Dialogus de Scaccario, 
rather than from the pp. despiz despits), i. cap. 16; Select Charters, ed. Stubbs, 1881, p. 308. That is, the 

DETONATE, 1 . 4. The root is prob. STAN ; see Stun, book was called Doomsday because its decision was final. 

Thunder. DOT. This sb. may be referred to the .strong verb seen in Icel. 

DEXTER, 1 . 4. For ‘Skt. dakshina* read ‘Skt. dakshina.* detta, pt. t. dait, pp. dottinn, to drop, fell ; Swed. dial, detta, pt. 1. 

DIATRIBE. Not (Gk.), but (L., — Gk.). datt, supine duUit, to drop, fell. This is shewn by the Swed. dial. 

DICTION, 1 . 3. The derivation of L. dictio from the L. pp. deit, sb., properly something that has fallen, also a dot, point (in 
dietus calls for a remark. Dict-io is, more strictly, from the stem of wriiing), a small lump, dett, vb., to prick (Kietz). Tliis makes 

the supine dict-um. But the supine is so unfamiliar a form as com- clear the relationship to Du. dot, a little lump ; orig. a spot made 

pared with that of the pp., that I have, throughout the dictionary, by something felling. 

given the pp. form instead. As the stem of the supine is the same bOUOHE, 1 . 5. For ‘ derivation,’ read * derivative.* 
as that of ^e pp., it makes no practical difference. DOUGH, 1 . 3. For *A.S. dah,* read *A. S. dnh.^ * Mas^a, 

DIGNlFi^ To be marked (F.,-L.), bldma, oS 5 e dah;* Wright’s Voc. i. 85, col. i. *Massa, diS, vel 

DIP, 1 . 4. Instead of * dip is a weakened form of the Teut. root bloma ;* id. i. 34, cOl. 2, whene ddfS is clearly an error of the scribe 

DUP,* read as follows. 'The A.S. dyppan stands (or dup-ian*, for dah. The dat. ddge occurs in A.S. Leechdoms, ii. 342,1. 1 8. 

regularly formed as if from a strong verb deopan*, pt. t. pi. dupon*, Formed as if from dah*, pt. t. of a strong verb dtgan *, to Imead j 
which does not, however, appear. The Teut. base is DUP, whence this verb has not been found in A. S., but appears in Gothic, 
also Deep, q. v. See EttmuHePs A. S. Dictionary, p. 566. DOWAGER. The O. F. douagiere, a dowager, actually occurs 

DIRK. The relationship of Irish duirc to Du. dolk, suggested by in the 14th century; Littre, s. v. douairicre, cites an example from^ 

Mahn, who takes Du. dolk, Ac., to be of Celtic origin, is very doubt- Ducange, s. v. doaieria. 

iuL Some suppose Du. dolk, G. dolch, to be of Slavonic origin ; cf. DRAG, DRAW. The accounts of these words are wrongly - 
Polish tsdich, a dagger (which, however, may be a non-Slavonic given. All that is said under Drag belongs to Draw. Strike out 

word), * Draw is a later spelling of drag-,' for the truth is, that drag is a 

DI8MAI1. The frequent occurrence of the phrase dismal day secondary verb, due to draw, which is more original. The accounts' 
must be noted, ‘Her disemale daUsi and her fatal houres;* Lyd- should be rewritten, thus: ‘DRAG, to pull forcibly,, (Scand.) 
gate. Story of Thebes, pt. iii (How the wife of Amphiorax, Ac.) ; We find ‘ draggyn or drawyn,* Prompt. Parv. Drag is a secondary 
m Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 370, I. 3. ‘One only dismall verb, derived from the sb. arag, and the word is not E., but Scand. 

Gascoigne’s Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 404. ' Some dismddday;* this accounts for the double form. -Swed. dragga, to search with 
id. i. 89. * A CTOSse or 2L dismall date Holinshed. Descr. of Ireland, the grapnel; from dragg, sb.. a grapnel. The sb. also occurs as 
ed 1808, p, a4. Cf. also Span, rentas decinftdes, tithe-rents, dezmar, Dan. drag, a pull, tug, draught, haul; Icel. drag, the iron rim oii‘ 
to tithe ; diezmal, tenth, diezmar, to decimate, to tithe. I believe the keel of a boat or sledge (answering to the £. drag of a coadi- 

2 am right. If so, no one else is right as to this word. wheel), -Swed. draga, Icel. draga, Dan. drage, to . draw. See 

DIBRENHIS^ IL 3 to y. After (pp. dispensus}i mA as Jolbws: |Draw,* Next, as to drow itijel(^ read : ^DRAW, to pull aloag. (K)' 
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7 he A.S* g passes into M^E. t* and afterwards into w, its usual. 
Hence drtxmn is a later spelling of draytn ; see Layamon. 10530. 
A.S. dragon^ &c.;* the rest of the article being as given under 
Drag. p. 1 78. Note esp. that draw is a primary, or strong verb ; 
dragh a secondary, or weak verb; as is still the case. 
DBAQOOir. Probably not (Span..- L.,- Gk.), but (F.,- L..- 
Gk.). See note on Balloon (above). From F. dragon, a dragon, 
a standard, a dragoon. Littrd gives the date of the sense * dragoon * 
as 1585, and the (|uotatlons which he gives make it quite clear that 
the name arose (as already suggested) from dragon in the sense of 
standard, which is much earlier, as shewn by my quotation from 
Kob. of Gloucester, and by a quotation given on p. 786 above, s. v. 
Craven. 

DBA7. * Traine, a sled, a drag, or dray without wheels ; ’ 
Cotgrave. 

DRIBBIiB. Rather (Scand.) than (E.). See Drip (below). 
DRIFT. Cf. Swed. snndrifva, a snow-drift. 

^ DRIP, DROP. The accounts of these words are confused. It 
is drop which is the older word, drip being formed from it by vowel- 
change ; drop, in its turn, is derived from the strong verb dredpan, 
obsolete. Moreover, drip is probably Scand., not E., thus account- 
ing for the double form, as in the case of drag and dr.atu. The 
articles should be thus read : * DRIP, to fall in drops. (Scand.) 
M. E. dryppen, Prompt. Parv., from the sb. dryppe, a drop, id. — Dan. 
4 ryppe, to drip, from dryp, a drop ; cf. Iqel. drey pa, to let drop, from 
draup, pt. t. of drjnpa, strong verb.* The Dan. dryp answei's to 
Icel. dropi, a drop ; the change of o to y under the influence of a 
following i being perfectly regular. Thus the verb to drip is from 
the sb. drop; see Drop.’ Again, the second article should be read 
with some modification; in T. 5, strike out: ‘ cf. also dreopian, to 
drop, drip, Grein, i. 205,' leaving the rest of the first eight lines. 
Then strike out sectipn p, in place of which read: Thus the 

vb. drop is formed from the sb. drop; the latter (A.S. dropa) is 
formed from drop-en, pp. of the strong verb dreopan, to drop, pt. t. 
dredp, given by Ettmiillcr with a reference to Proverb. 19, which 
I cannot verify (but this A. S. verb is precisely equivalent to Icel. 
drjupa). So also the Icel. dropi, a drop, is from drop'iS, pp. of the 
spong verb drjupa, pt. t. draup ; and the O. H. G, iropfo, a drop, is 
similarly from the O. II.G. strong verb triufan. y. These strong 
verbs are from the Tent, base pKUP, to drop, Kick iii. 155. 

. DRIVKL. Cf. Swed. drafvel, nonsense; fara med drafvel, to 
tell stories. 

DRTZZIiE. Note particularly Dan. drysse, to fall in drops, cited 
under Dross. 

DROXiD. Dr. Stratmann objects that the Icel. form is irbll ; but 
Vigfussqn expressly says that the form is troll, of which ‘ the later 
but erroneous form is troll* (Similarly, to Dr. Stratmann’s sug- 
gestion that the Icel. for dough is * deigr, masc.,* I reply that I 
copied *deig* (neuter) from Vigfusson’s Dictionary.) 

DROP ; see note on Drip (above). 

DROSS. We find dat dros given as an Old Westphalian gloss of 
Mone, Qiiellen, p. 298. Cf, * Auriculum, rfros,' Wright’s 
Vpc. ii. 8, col. 2 (nth cent.); where auriculum is prob. allied to 
Low Lat. auriacum, put for L. aurichalcnm, brass. 

* DROUGHT. Dr. Stratmann objects that the A. S. word is not 
drugalSe, but drugd^. I do not give the theoretical, but the actual 
form. I now find the reference. ‘ Siccitas, vel ariditas, drugdpe;' 
'./Elfric’s Gloss., in Wright’s Voc. i. 53, col. a. 

DUDQliOH (i). We also find endugine. ‘Which she . . taking 
in great endugine;* Gratise Liidcntes, 1638, p. 118 (in Nares, ed. 
Halliwell and Wrigl^t). The W. en- is an intensive prefix; thus 
\enwyn means very white, from gwyn, white. This clinches the 
s^gested Celtic origin of the word. 

DUDIj. That A. S. dot, foolish, stands for dwol (earlier dwat), is 
proved by the occurrence of dwollic, adj. in the same sense. ‘ Nan 
4 u)ollU sagu,’ no foolish story. Judges xv. 19. 

DUMB. The M. E. form domhe is plural ; the sing, is domh, 

, DUMP. The rootWerb is seen in Swed. dial, dimpa, to fall down 
plu^; pt. t. damp, supine dumpid (Rietz). 

; DU^. Also M.E. donne, Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 334. 
DWBIiD, 1 . 5. For gedwelen, read gedwelan* Both gedwelan 
fuid ged wSlan occur in Grein. 

‘ Bis tincto cocco, twi gededgadre dedge* i. e. with twice- 
'dyed dye; Mone, Quellen, p. 35a, * Fucare, dedgian,* id. p. 356, 

J3A8B. Several correspondents refer me to A. S. ediSe, easy, the 
well-known word which appears in Uneath^q.v. It has nothing 
whatever to do with ease, which is plainly from the French. It is 
the etymology of the F. aUe which is obscure ; and, as to deriving 
*lhe O.F, aiee from A.S. edfk, I take it to be wholly out of the 
•^question. what Dies has written about the Ital. form agio. 


BABEMBNT. ‘ Esment of the kechene to make in her meate,* 
use of the kitchen to cook her meat in ; Bury Wills ( 1463 ), cd. 
Tymms, p. a 2. pi. easmeniis occurs in Arnold’s Chron. ed. 1811, . 
. 138. 

BCIiAT, 11. 3, 4 . Omit * O. F. — Lat. ex, forth, and a form 
(sileitan ?) of the.* The O. F, esclater may be derived directly from 
a form schleizan (Littrd) of O. H. G. sckKzcm. The prefixed « is 
merely due (as in esprit frqm L. spiritus) to the difficulty experienced 
bv the French in prpnoupcing words beginning with sp and sk, 
jUCIiXPSB, 1. 5 . For ‘See lieave,’ read ‘ See Lioenoe.’ 
ELBOW, 1. II. For armh^ga, read armbdge. The Swed. dialect! 
also have alboge, albugd (Rietz). 

♦ BLEOAMPANB, a plant. (F..-L.) In Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, b. xix. 9. 5.’ Shortened from F. enule^campane, ‘ the hearbe 
called helicampanie Cot. — L. inula campana; where inula is the 
Lat. namp for* elecampane in Pliny, as above. Campana, fem. of 
campanus, is a Low Lat. form, and perhaps means merely growing 
in tl)e fiplds; cf. Lat. campaneus, of or pertaining to the fields 
(White), though ^he proper L. word for Ihi^ is campestris; see 
Campestral. Mahn, in Webster, explains campana as meaning 
a bell, and compares the G. glocJeenwurz, This is doubtful, for the 
rcseipblance to a bell is by no means striking, and the G. for 
elecampane is alant, founded on the Gk. name Ixlvtov, In any case, 
campana is derived from L. campus, a field, 

EXjF. The Swed. is alf, not elf, also elfva (J. N. Gronland). 
Widegreii’s Dictionary only gives elfvcr, pi. elves ; elfdans, a dance 
of elves. I took the form elf from the Taiichnitz Diet., though 
it is only given in the Eng.-Swed. part, as a translation of E. etf 
EMBERS. Dr. Stratmann kindly refers me to : ‘ Eymbre, hote 
aschys, eytnery or synder, Pruna;* Prompt. Parv. p. 136. This is 
clearly a Scand. form, from Icel. eimyrja, 

EMBEZZLE. I have now little doubt ^hat the etymology 
moposed, and explained at greater length s.v. imbecile, is quite right. 
Mr. Herrtage sends me a reference which strengthens the sup- 
position. In a letter from Reginald Pole tg Hen. VIII, dated 
7 15.^0* he speaks of a consultation, in which the adverse parly 

used every means to * emhecyll* the whole determination, that it 
might not take effect. See Letters qnd Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VI II, ed. Brewer, vol. iv. pt, 3. p. 2927. Mr. R. Roberts 
sends me some very curious instances. ‘I have proposed and 
determined with myself to leave these bezelings of these knights, 
and return to my village;* Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, 1653, 
fol. 158, back. ‘They came where Sancho was, astonisbt and 
embeseld with what he heard and saw;* id. fol. 236. ‘Don Quixote 
was embeseld,* i. c. perplexed ; id. fol. 262. Imbezil, to take away, 
occurs A. D. 1547 J s?® Q* 5 S. xi. 250. * A feloe . . that had 

embesled and conueied awaye a cup of golde ; ' Udall, tr. of Erasmus* 
Apophthegms; Diogenes, § 83. 

ENCBOACU. * And more eucr to incroehe redy was I bent ; * 
Skelton, Deafih of Edward IV, 1 . 51 ; ed. Dyce, i. 3. ‘Vf ony pfrsone 
make ony encroching;* Arnold’s (ihron. ed. 18 ii, p. 92. 
EHGBOSS. Not (F.). but (F., - L.). 

ENIGMA, 1. 3. For * to speak,’ read * J speak,* &c. 
ENOUGH, 1 . 7. For ‘Swed. nok,* read * Swed, nog* 
ENTAIL. Not(F.), but(F..-L.). 

ERRAND. For ‘Swed. aerende, Dan, drende* read ‘Swed. 
drende, Dan. cerende* 

ESPALIER. Not (F..-Ital..-L.), but (F.,-ItalM-L.,-. Gk.). 
ESSAT*. A remarkably early use of this word occurs in the 
Dialogus de Scaccario, i. 3, pr. in Stubbs, Select Charters, 4th ed. 
1881, p. 174, where it refers to the assay of money; ‘examcn, quod 
vulgo essayum dicitur ’ (O. W. Tancock). 

* ESTOP, to bar, impede, stop up. (F., — L.) See Stop. 
EUTHANASIA, I 3. Read Cik. eifSavaala. 
EXCREMENT. The use, in Shakespeare, of excrement in th^ 
sense of hair, &c., seems to be due to a false etymology from exr 
crescere, as if excrement meant ‘ out-growth.* 

EXCUS E. To be marked as (F., — L.). 

EXECUTRIX. Qccurs in 1537, in Bury Wills, ed. 
p. 131. 

BXHUiARATE. Not (L.), but (Hybrid of L, and Gk.). 
EXPEND: Strike out ‘ Doublet, spend,* Spend is. short fot 
dispend ; sfse Spend, 

EXPOSE. 'See note on Compose (above). 

EXTRA, 1. 2. Omit ex before extern parte, 
EXTRAITAGANT, 1. 4 . For ua;gare, read uagarU 

FADOE, We must dismiss the connection with M. E- 
A, S, fdgan. The form answjsrs rather to M. E. /«««, tq flatter, 
coax, fawn upon; for which see Catholicon Anglicum,. p, 120, 
note 3* I think may certainly be derived from A. ^ 
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to fit oraciom, allied to fair; see Pair. This leads to the that it is not so rare as I thought. 'Ffntu of a fysohct finna\* 
same ^ PAK, to fit, as before. The A. S. only occurs in the Prompt. Parv. 

comp. Afagiant to d^ict; ‘dnlicnesse drihtnes on brede dfctgde,* Pllte. M. £.^» (with long i) ; written K. Alisaunder, 2657$ 
i. e. the likeness of Christ depicted on a board ; Alfred, tr. of in the passage cited, from P. Plowman, B. ii. 9, the form is fin 9 U$i 
Beda, i. 25. The changes of sense from 'fit* to 'depict,’ and from simrlative. 

'fit ' to ‘speak fair,' or 'flatter’ can readily be imagined to be PIB. TheSwed. i&Jur C(tfura\ furu is only used in composition, 

‘ probable. and in oblique cases (J. N. Grdnland). Furu is the only form giveit 

PAITH, 1 . 1. Dele ‘ with E. suffix.' The word is whoUy French; in Wid^en (1788). 

the M. E. form fey is due to O. F./«, whilst the M. E. form feith PIiAKB. Cf. Styed. dial.^ng, a thin slice, also spelt flak (Rietz); 
represents the O. ¥, feid, which is the earliest O. F. form, the d Dan. me eflage ^ snow-fiake ; sneeflokher^ small fiakes of snow, 
being due to L. acc. On the final -M, see H, Nicol’s article PIiAtfllNGO. Sec N. and Q. 6 S. ii. 326, 450, 478 ; iii. 35, 75, 
in The Academy, no. 435, Sept. 4, 1880, p. 173, where this view is no, 131; especially at the last reference. It is remarkable that, in 
maintained. The fact that -th is a common ending for abstract nouns Span.}?am^nc£), the -eneo is not a usual Span, suffix. The name seemS 
(such as healihi wealth) may account for the change from d to th. to have arisen in Provence, where the bird was called flammant or 
In 1 . 9, for ' Curtius, 1. 235,* read ‘ Curtius, i. ^2^* flambant^ i.e. flaming (from its colour). This Prov. jlfammaaf must 

PAKDSIi. Besides O. F. fardel^ we actually find the curious have been confused with F. Flamand^ a Fleming, a native of Flan* 
form hardel^ and the dimin. hardeillon^ for which see Bartsch. These ders, because the flamenco and Fori, flamengo properly mean a 
forms go far to settle the etymology. They are clearly Spanish, and Fleming. In Bluteau's Port. Diet. (1713), we find flamengo, a native 
due to the common substitution of h for/ in that language. Con* of Flanders, and flamengo or flamenco^ a flamingo, which he wrongly 
sequently, the word is probably Moorish, and the Arabic origin imagines to have come from Flanders, whereas it is abundant chiefly 
is almost certain. in Sicily, Spain, and the S. of France. See the whole of Mr. 

PABBOW. Add : ' M. E. far^en ; the pp. ivar^ed occurs in the Picton’s article. The word may be marked as (Span, or Port., -• 
-^enbite of Inwyt, p. 61, 1 . 39 ; spelt iueruwed, p. 204, 1 . 12.’ Prov.,— L.). In Urquhart’s Rabelais, II. i., the bird is called e^flamm 

PATHOM. M. in Tyrwhitt's spelling ; fadme would be (Davies), 

better; the Six text edition has the rtSLdmgs fadme, fademe.fadmest PliABP. Note also Swed^^oso, to frolic, sport ; answering to 
fa\ome. For the d sound, cf. M. E. fader, father. E. dial , to fl are up. 

PJEiATHPR, 1 . 3. For * Svred. flader,* read * Swed. Jjdder.* PLATl^B. It may be better to consider this as a Low G. 

PPXiIi (2). Cf. Swed./a//, a fell, fur-skin; Icel. fjall, a fell, skin. form. — O. Du. flatter en, fletteren, ‘to flatter or to sooth up one;* 
PEXiIi^S). Cf. Dan. /«/, hideous, grim, horrid. Hexham. Allied to Icel. yfadra, to fawn upon. The 0 .¥. flater 

PBLIiY. 'The A. S. nom. is not/«/gu, but/«/ga. ' Cantus, I is, of course, closely allied, but may likewise be considered as of 
Wright s Voc. i. 16, col. i. Low G. origin. I still think that the bases FLAK and FLAT, are 

PEliON, 1 . 9. In saying that ‘ the Irish feall is clearly cognate equivalent ; and that the forms cited from Swedish are to the 
with L. fallercy it is as well to add, ‘ because an initial s has been point. 

lost in both cases.* Otherwise, this would not be the case, since PLiKA, 1 . 2. For *A. S./eo, fleo^ read fled, fled' The pi. 
an initial Irish /=Lat. «, as in fear^^h. uir. A reference to the fledn (« Shropshire E.flen) occurs in A.S. Leechdoms, i, 264, 1 . 14, 
article Pail (to which I duly refer), will shew this. I think we may i. 266, 1 . a. 

mark the word as (F., — Low Lat., - C.). PIjEE. Dr. Stratmann remarks that flee may be the M. E.^#o« ; 

PEIiT. Add: Swed. and Dan.^//. and the pt. t.^ec/d^ requires an infinitive for which we actually 

PEBBXTIiE. Still earlier, we have E. vyroll, to explain F. find flede, Myrc, Duties of a Parish Priest, 1 . 1374. But I suspect 
uirolle, in Palsgrave. that this infinitive was coined from fledge, and that fledde was 

PEBBY. Add; Dan. /terge, to ferry; also a ferry. -I- Swed. suggested by the Icel. pt. t. of to fly. In any case, is 
fdjna, the same. but a variant of fly. 

FETCH. This article is wholly wrong ; the derivation given FLEECE. For * A. S. flys^ read ‘ A. S. fl§s' It is spelt fliese 
belongs to M. E. feien, pt. t. fette, pp. fet, to fetch, or bring (see (neut. accus.), with the various readings flys {rsflys) and fleos^ ih 
Stratmann, p. 201), which has certainly been confused with fetch. Laws of Ine, § 69, in Thorpe, Anc. Laws, i. 146, note 23. 

Thus Shak. has fet in the sense of fetch. Hen. V, iii. i. 18. But FLEEB. Under flina, Kietz gives flira as an equivalent form in 
it is remarkable that, notwithstanding the similarity in sense and form Swed. dialects. 

between and/e/, there is probably no etymological connection FLIBT. Note also the A.S. glosses: *fraude, eolludio, flearde, 
between these words. Fet has been explained ; viz. from A. S. getwance ; ’ Mone, Quellen, p. 362 ; ‘ deliramenta, gedofii, gefleard, 
fetian and the V PAD* It remains to explain fetch, the article on id. p. 340 ; indruticans, luxurians, tiegende, broddiende, tolcedende, 
which should stand thus : — ‘ FETCH, to bring. (E.) M. E. fleardiende ; ’ id. p. 356. Also the cognate Swed. fldrd, * deceit, 
fecchen, P. Plowman, B. ii. 180, &c. ; pt. i.fehte, spelt f eight, Rob. of artifice, vanity, frivolousness ;/ara med fldrd, to use deceitful dealing* 
Bninnf (Stratmann), Layamon, 0460, — A. ^.feccan, Gen. xviii. (Tauchnitz Diet.). This is plain speaking as to what to flirt means. 
4, Luke, xii. so. Allied to A. S. facian, to wish to get, iElfred, FLOAT. The pres. pt. flotigende of the rare A, S. verb flotian, 
Qrosius, b. iii. c. ii. § 10; a verb deriv^ from the sb, fcec (stem to float (as a ship), occurs in the Parker MS. of the A.S. Chronicle, 
/oc-), a space of time (hence prob. opportunity), Grein, i. 267; 01 ig. anno 1031. The verb flotian, to float, and the db.flota, a ship* are 
a distance or space of length, Luke, xxiv. 13. p. This A.S. both derived frpm flatten, pp. of the strong verb fledtan, already 
fete is cognate with G. fach, a compartment (space), department, given. 

province; from the Teut. base FAH«».^PAK, to fit, suit; Pick, FLOUT. Not (Du.), but (Du.,— F., — L.). 
lii. iCp. Allied to Fair. It would seem, from this, that the orig. FLUMMEBY, 1 . 4. For llymwus read llymus. 

tense of A. S.fcec was suitable space or time ; hence facian, to seize FLUSH (j). M. E. flosch, a flood, or flow of blood, Alexander, 

^n opportunity, to try to get, and so to fetch." ed. Stevenson, 2049. We there read that, in a battle, there was so 

FEtXD (i). Add : Dan. feide, a quarrel; feide, to war upon. 4 * much bloodshed th^t ' foies (foals, horses] ferd in the flosches to the 
Swed. fegda, to m^ke war against ; fejd, a feud (Tauchnitz, Eng.- fctelakis.* 

Swed. portion), formerly spelt fegd (Widegren), ^ This fegd is FLUSH (3). See the note to Flush (i) above, 

quite distinct from Swed./egd, fatality, which is allied to E.fey. FLY. In the sense of carriage for hire, it seems to have been 

FEUU (2). Dele all fofiowing Low Lat. feudum, a fief. I en- first applied to * a pouvelle kind of four-wheel vehicles drawn by a 
tirely give up this notion of making the sidj. feudalis the older word, man and an assistant . . they are denominated flys, a name first given 
That the Low Lat. feudum is partly founded on O. H. G.flhu,feho, by a gentleman at the Pavilion [at Brighton] upon their first intrd* 
cattle, goods (cognate with E. fee), seems to be generally agreed duction in 1816;* Wright’s Brighton Ambulator, 1818, quoted in 
upon. The difficulty is with the d, which possibly occurs again Davies, Supp. Glosi^ary. 

in allodial. 1 cannot pretend to solve it. FOAM. The A. S. fdm answers better to M. H. G. feim, foam, 

FEY. Add: Sv/ed. feg, cowardly, fegd, fatality, decree of fate; given under the form veim in Wackemagel. Cf. also Russ. pteesOf 
Dan. cowardly. foam. The A.S. /dm, Russ, piena, Skt. pkena, seem to be dun 

FIEF; see remarks on Feud (2) above. to a root 4^SP1; the L. spuma is explained by Fick, iii. 169, aa 

FILE(2), 1 . 2. For * A. S. /?o/,* read * A.S./4rd/.* There is good standing for spoima. May not have been a by-form of 

authority for it; see Grein, i. 294. 'Lima, /#d/;’ Mone, Quellen, 

p. 367. FOE, 1 . 2. For * A. S. fedgan' read ' A. S.feogan* 

^ FIL IAL, 11 . 3, 4. For * aflUa, daughter,’ read *flUa, a daughter.* * FOLD. The word fold, used as a sb., in the sense of she^fold, 
FILL, 1 . 4. For * Swcd,fyll$,* read ' Swed. /y//a.’ is not in any way allied to the verb to fold. It occurs as A. S./x/d, 

FOr. The M. £. form is fimm ; Stratmann gives 5 references, so in John, x. x, as already cited ; but tms is contracted from an oldirt 
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form/a/orf; see Leo’s Glossar. Perhaps /a/orf meant ‘protected 
palings,* and is connected with Icel. (,gen. j^o/ar), a thin board, 
plank. 

FOHS'EIND. For (Hybrid; F. and £.), read (Hybrid; £. 
and F,). 

FORQF 2 . The old sense is curiously illustrated by the mention 
of Joseph, Mary’s husband, as being * a forg$rt of tiees, that is to 
seie, a wrighte ; ’ Wiclif, Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 19. 

FOBIiOBN. In the phr. forlorn hope, hopt means a troop ; 
see Hope (a). The F. phrase tnfam perdus is also represented 
by *axl. or forlorn boyes,' Life of Lord Grey (Camden Soc.), p. 19. 
FORM, 1 . 9. Strike out p0rform, which is not related. 
FORMlHABIiF. Prof, Postgate suggests the -^GHAR, a 
simpler form of V GHARS, to bristle ; for which see Horror. 
This gives to ^ GIIAR the sense * to bristle,’ as distinct from 
VG^HAR, to grind. This is probable; and is well supported by 
the Lat. er, for her, a hedgehog, Gk. x^p. See Urchin, which 
ought, accordingly, to be referred to ^ GHAR, to bristle, not to 
the longer form GHARS. 

FORTY. For ‘ Swed.j^ra/te,’ read * fyratio* 

"FOUNT (i). After this word, insert ‘ Fount (a) ; see Font (2).’ 
FRAMFOliD. Add that ^.ffromfol is compounded of W.j/rom, 
testy, and Jfb/, foolish ; fol is not a mere suffix. (A. L. Mayhew.) 

FRAY (a), For the correction of the etymology, see notp on 
Affray fabove). 

FRIOASSRR. Can 'P.fricasser be derived from Ital fracassare, 
to break in pieces ? See Fracas. 

FRIRZXj (1). * Thycke mantels of fryse they weare Roy, Rede 
Me, ed. Arber, p. 82, 1 . 14 (a.d. 1528) ; spelt Jrese and fryse in Paston 
Letters, i. 83 (about a.d. 1449). Friz (below). 

♦FRITIIiIiARY, a genus of lilinceous plants. (L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1 706. Called FretUllaria in Bacon, Essay 46 (Of Gardens). So 
called because the corolla is shaped something like a dice-box. 
Englished from late Lat.yriri 7 /arm, coined from L.fritillus, a dice- 
box. Root uncertain. 

FRIZ. See Catholicon Anglicum, ed. Herrtage, p. 58, note i, p. 
14a, note a. The quotations there given render the derivation of 
friz from frieze (i) absolutely certain. 

PRY (a), spawn of fishes. Dele the remark in the last line. The 
F./rm is a verbal sb. from frayer<*X 4 .frimre ; see Scheler, &c. Thus, 
notwithstanding the remarkable coincidence in form and sense be- 
tween "E.fry and F./ira<, there is absolutely no etymological con- 
nection. It adds one more to the number of such instructive 
i nstan ces. 

FXXMBIiR. For ‘ Swed./am/«,' read ‘Swed. famla* There is also 
Swed./wm/fl, to fumble, answering exactly to the E. word. 

FtTH. In N. and Q. 3S. viii. 77, a correspondent endeavours to 
shew that fun was in use * before 1724 ’ by quoting two lines without 
any reference whatever I (The etymology ^hcre given from M. E. 
fotmen can hardly be right ; as I have already sa|d.) Its Celtic origin 
is further suggested by the expression • sic fun ye never saw * in what 
professes to be the original version of ‘The Battle of Harlaw,* 
formerly sung in Aberdeenshire. For this ballad, see N. and Q. 3 S. 
vii 39 whjsre it was first prjnted, in 1865. 

FUF^NRIi. M. 'E,funelle, Catholjcon Anglicum (about 1483). 
FURBISH. To be marked as (F., — O. H. G.). The pp./owr- 
hoshid (better fourhishid) ' qqcvlts as early as in Wyclif, Works, ed. 
Arnold, i. 224, 1 . 4. 

FURL. Not (F.), but (F., - Arab.). 

PURKAOB. To be marked as (F., L.). 

FURROW. Add : Dan./i/re, a furrow, also as verb, to furrow. 
* ^Sw cd. fdra, thp same. 

FURZB. The comparison with Gael preas is probably wrong. 
FUSS. Cf. Swed. djal.^w*, eager, Swed./rom/Msig, pert, saucy. 
The Swed. verb/iwin, to bungle, l>oxi,fuske, to bungle at, seems to 
belong here. 

*GALIBrOALB, the pungent root of a plant. (F., Span., 
Arab.) M. E. galingcde, (Chaucer, C. T. 383. — O. F. galingal*, not 
authorised, but it must have occurred, as the form garingal is com- 
mon, and the usual later F. form is galangue, as in Cotgrave. Span. 

f alangOf the same. ^ Arab, hhalanjdn, galingale ; Rich. Diet. p. 625. 

aid to be of Pers. origin. See Devic, Supp. to Littrd ; Marco Polo, 
ed. Yule, ii. 181. 

QALX1ANT9 1 . 9. The form of the base of Goth, gailjan is 
rather GIL. 

GALLIAS. Not (F.), but (F., - Ital,), 

GALLOBT. See also GiU (3). 

GALLOOH. Prob. from F. galon, as in Cotgrave ; the F. word 
being, apparently, borrowed from Spanish. To be marked as (F., 
•■Span.). 
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^GALORB, abundantly, in plenty. (C.) Also spelt 
in Jamieson, and golore In Todd’s Johnson. ‘ Oalloor, plenty. North ; * 
Grose (1790).— Iri^h goleor, sufficiently; where go is a particle 
which, when prefixed to an adjective, renders it an adverb, and leor, 
adj,' means sufficient; Gael.gw leor, or gu frgtir, which is precisely 
the same. 

>^GALT, also GAULT, a series of beds of clay and marl. 
(Scand.) A modern geological term. Prov. E. gait, clay, brick*, 
earth, Si^olh (Halliwcll). [Gf Scand. origin ; the spelling gault is 
phonetic]] — Norweg. gold, hard ground, a place where the ground 
is trampled hard by frequent treading, also a place where snow is 
trodden hard ; Icel. gold, hard snow, also spelt galdr, gaddr, , f In 
no w^ allied to IceT. gaddr (for gasdr*), a goad. • , 

GAHG (a), to go. (Scand ) In Barbour^s Bruce, ii. 276vml93» 
X. 4a I . Icel. gawga. to go ; see Go. 

GARICBNT. For ‘ (F., - O. H. G.),* read ‘ (F., - O Low G.).’ 
See Gamiah. ^ 

GAS- For this word, see Van Helmont, Ortus Medicines, Am* 
sterdam, 1648, p. 73 (N. and Q, 3 S. vii. in). 

GATB. This article is pot sufficiently explicit. There are really 
twj words of this form, close related ; one being £., the other of 
Scand. origin. They should be thus distinguished. A. Mod. E. gate, 
a door, opening, M. E. ^ate, yate, A. S. geat, cognate with Icel. gaU 
Du. gat ; from the common Teut. type GAT A, a neuter noun. B. 
Mod. E. gate, chiefly in the North, a way, path, street; Icel. gata^ 
Swed. gttta, Dan. gade, cognate with Goth gatwo, G. gasse, a way, 
street; from the common Tent, type GAT WAN, a feminine noun. 
The distinction appears in the Lowl Scotch ‘gang ycr gate, and 
steek the yeti ahint ye.’ (Suggested by A. L. Mayhew ; I had already 
made the distinction, but it is worth while to make it still clearer.) 
genet, 1 . 6. For ‘ 1859,’ read * 1849.* 

GERM. Vanii^ek refers it to ^KAR, to make, which seems 
better. This allies it to L. creare, &c. 

^GERMANDER, a plant. (F., — Ital., Gk.) In Bacon, 
Essay 46 (Of Gardens). «• F. germandree, germander (Cotgrave). •• 
Ital. calamandrea, germander (by the common change from / to r). 
A corrupt form of L- chamcedrys, wall-germander, Pliny (White). «• 
Gk. gaijuiibpvs, germander, lit. ground-tree, or low -growing tree.*# 
Gk. the ground; bpvs, tree. See Chameleon and 

Tree. 

GHOST. Add : Swed. gast, evil spirit, ghost ; gastar skola dot 
springa, * satyrs shall dance there,* Isaiah xiii. 21 (Widegren). 
GIAOUR. Add : another view is that the word is of Semitic 
origin. Thus Zenker, in his Dictionnaire Turc-Arabe-Persan, gives 
Turk. hAfir, an infidel, adding • vulgarly jawr* It would thus appear 
that Giaour is a Turkish corruption of the Arab, kiifr, whence the 
Turk, kafir is plainly borrowed. Rich; Arab. Diet, has kafir, deiwing 
God, an infidel, pagan, impious wretch. Cf. Arab, kafr, denying Go^ 
which is (I suppose) thp root; Rich. Dietpp. 1163, 1195. See N. 
and Q, 6 3 - ii. 2 .*> 3 . 

GIBBERISH. We may simply explain gibber as a frequentative 
ofW6e, It makes but little difference. 

GKEBBET. It seems reasonable to connect this word with Swed. 
dial, gi^a, to jerk ; for ^hich see Jib (a). 

GIFT. Add : cf. Dan. gifte, to give away in marriage, giftes, to 
be married, tilgifl, something given in addition ; Swed. tillgift, par- 
don, hemgift, a dower. 

GILD, 1 . 2. The statement that A. S. gyldan is * only found in the 
sense to pay,’ is wrong ; nor is gildan, to pay, the same word. We 
htid gegyldum, gilt, used to translate the Lat. deauraio, Ps. xliv. n, 
ed. Salman. Gyldan is regularly formed (by vowel-change of o 
to y) from A. S. gold, gold ; the vowel o standing for original e, as 
in Goth, gulth, gold. In 1 . 5, dele the reference to guild. 

GILL&, 1 . 3. Dele * cf. Irish ceile, tkc. there is no relation 
between Irish giolla atld lrish ceile. 

GINGER. The earliest forms are A.S. gingiher, gingifer, bor- 
rowed directly from Latin ; see Gloss, to A. S. L^chdoms, vol. iii. 
GIRD (i). Add : Swed. g/orda, to gird. 

GIRDLE, 1 . 3. For ‘ G. gdrteW read ‘ G. gurteV 
GIRTH. Add: Swcd.g/or</, a girth. 

. GLE AM, 1 . 2. Dele ‘ or glam, accent uncertain.* It is certainW 
glim, both as coming from a base glh and as answering to Mod. R 
gleam with a long vowel. 

GLEAN. Cf. the A.S. gloss; ‘manipulos, gfVfnaw;* Mone, 
Quelle n, p. 379 . See also Catholicon Anglicum, p. 158, note 4. 
GLITTER. Cf. A. S. glitian, * Rutilare, glitian ; * Mone, Quelletl, 

p. Mb- > 

GLOSS (2), 1 . 4. For ‘ P. Plowman, B,,' read ‘ P. Plowman, C.* 
GLOW. Though the A. S. fldwan is rare, we find examples of it> 
The pres. pari. gUwende occurs in .^fric*s Homilies, i. 424, laft line^ 
and in A, S, Leechdoms, ii. a t6, 1 . x. It is not a weak verb, as is sop# 
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J>08ed ; for I have found the pt. t. gU&w in .dElfric’a Lives of Saints, 
vlt. 240. See my edition, p. 184. 

OliOZE. Not (F.,-L.\. but (F.,-L.,<-Gk.). 

. GIiXTT, 1 . 4. For ‘ Skt. g-r£,’ read * Skt. gti: 

QEAItL. The A. S. verb is rather gnyrian than gnyrran; the 
pres. part, gnyrende occurs, to translate Lat. stridlentes ; A. S. l.^ch- 
doms, iii. 2 10, 1 . x 2. But the word is not quite certain ; Mr. Cockayne 
adds the note, ‘ I read grinende' . 

OOAIi, 1 . 10. It may be better to leave out the reference to 
prov. £. wallop, which appears to be, etymologically, much the same 
as gallop see Gallop. 

GOOl), last line. Dele good-bye ; for it is allied to god, q. v. 
GO8PEI1. There is an earlier instance of the alteration of god- 
tpell into gddspell than the one given from the Ormulum. In a Voca- 
bulary of the ijth centuiy, we find: 'Euvangelium {sic), id est, 
bonum nuntium, god-spel; the accent being unmarked ; Wright’s 
Voc. i. 75. Doubtless, this reasonable alteration is very old, but 
Grein’s argument remains sound, vi^. that we must account for the 
Icel. and O. H. G. forms. 

GRACE, 1 . 7. Dele Doublet, charity. 

GRAlIi (2). Not (F.,-L.), but (F.,-L.,-Gk.). 

. GRAPPIjK Not (F.), but (F.,- M. H. G.). 

GRAVY, 11 . 3 and 4. For ‘167’ read *166;’ and for '63 * rdad '62,* 
'I'GREEE'GAGE, a kind of plum. This stands for green Gage, 
where Gage is a personal name. It is the French plum called 
la groise Reine Claude, and is written as Green Gage in P. Miller, 
Gardener’s Dictionary, 7lh ed. 1 759, s. v. Prunus. There is also a 
blue Gage and a purple Gage. * Plum ; of the many sorts, the follow- 
ing are good; Green and blue gage, Fotheringham,* &c. ; C. Marshall, 
•Introd. to Gardening, 1 796, p. 350. In K. Hogg's Fruit Manual, 4th 
ed. 1873, it is said to have been introduced ‘ at the beginning of the 
last century, by Sir T. Gage, of Hengrave Hall, near Bury, who 
procured it from his brother, the Rev. John Gage, a Roman Catholic 
priest then resident in Parish’ The following account is more explicit, 
and gives the name as Sir William Gage. In Hortus Collinsonianus, 
p. 60, are some Memoranda by Mr. Collinson, written 1759-1765, 
where is the following entry. ‘ pn Plums. Mem. I was on a visit to 
Sir William Gage, at Hengrave, near Bury : he was then near 70. 
He told me that he first brought over, from France, the Grosse Reine 
Claude, and introduced it into England ; and in compliment to him 
the Plum was called the Green Gage ; this was about the year 1723.’ 
(J. A. H. Murray.) p. It must be added, that Mr. Hogg shews 
that there is reason for supposing that this plum was known in Eng- 
land at least a century earlier than the above date, but was then called 
the Verdoch, from tne llal. verdochia, obviously derived from verde 
(L. uiridis), green. But this does not affect the etymology of the 
present name. 

GRIDDIiE. The spelling gredyron, for gridiron, occurs in Bury 
Wills, ed. Tymms. p. 1 53 (a.d. i 359). 

GRIMAjLiKIIE'. Not (E. ; partly from Heb.), but (E. ; and 
O. H.G.). By a singular oversight I have given M. E. Malkin as 
being a dimin. of Mary, but it is certainly a dimin. of Maud, as ex- 
.plained in my note to Piers Plowman, C.ii. 181. ‘ Malkyne, or Mawt, 
propyr name, Molt, Mawde. Matildis, Matilda ; * Prompt. Parv. Thus 
4 he word is of O, H.G. origin ; from 0 . 11 . G. maht-hilt, used as a 
proper name. Here maht means ‘ might,’ cognate with E. might ; 
and hilt means * battle,’ cognate with A. S. hild, battle. 

GRISXiY. There is a difficulty about the A.S. forms; there are 
forms which point to a base GRUS, viz. hegrorene, gryre, gryrelic, 
whilst others point to a base GRIS, viz. dgrlsan. My supposition 
that dgrlsan is put for dgrisan, is hardly tenable ; for we find the 
pt. t. agros in Rob. of GIouc. p. 549, 1 . 13, and agras in Layamon, 
1 . 1 1976 ; see Stratmann, s. v. agrisen. Other languages suQiort the 
theory that there must have been two forms of the base. 1. From the 
base GRUS we have G. graus, horror, grausen, to cause to shudder, 
•M. H. G. grus, horror, &c. ; also, from a shorter base GRU, we have 
G, grauen, M. H. G. gruen, impers. verb, to shudder, graulich, grau- 
Ueh, hideous, Dan. gru, horror, terror ; see Gruesome. 2. Again, 
from the base GRIS we may deduce O. Du. grijselick, horrible (Hex- 
ham), O. H. G. grisenlich (Graff, iv. 301 ) ; and cf. Swed, grdslig, Dan. 
'^cesselig, hideous, horrible. Richthofen gives O. Fries, grislik in 
£is Dictionary, but gryslik in his text. There has evidently been 
considerable confusion of the fonns. 

, GRIST, 1 . 5. For gristbitan, read gristbitian. 

GROATS. For (Scand.), read (E.). Prof. Toller refers me to 
A. S. grdtan, acc. pi., groats ; A. S. Leechdoms, iii. 293, 1 . 34. This 
is very satisfactory, since it accounts for'the 0 in M. E. grotes and the 
oo in E. groats, these vowels being regularly derived from A. S. d, 
Rut the whole of the article, except the first two lines, becomes 
valueless, and the connection with grouts must be given up. The 
base of A. S. grdtdn is GHKl ; see Grind. 


' GROXTEmSEXi, 1 . 1. For * spelt grounsoyle, grunsel, grenetwd in 
Levins,’ read ‘spelt greneswel in Levins.* The forms growssoyU, 
grunsel ate forms of groundsill, a threshold, as shewn by ueir Latin 
equivalents hypotheron, hypothyron. The editor's interpretation is, for 
once, wTong. 

GTTHiD, 1 . 9. Dele the reference to gold, which is not related. 
The A. S. gildan should have been described as being a strong verb, 
pt. t. geald, pp. golden, as explained under Yield. 

HACK (i). The pt. t. td-haecode, from an infin. td-haecian, 
occurs in S. Veronica, ed. Goodwin (Cambridge, 1851), p. 36, 1 . 23. 
(T.N. Toller.) 

^HAGGIS, a dish commonly made in a sheep’s maw, of the 
minced lungs, heart, and liver of the same animal. (E. ; with F. suffin.) 
M. E. hagas, hageys, hakkys, Prompt. Parv. Also spelt haggas, 
hagges, hakeys ; see notes to Prompt. Parv., and to the Catholicon 
Anglicum, p. 269 ; also the account in Jamieson. It answers to the 
F. hachis, ‘ a hachee, a sliced gallimaufry, or minced meat Cot. And 
it appears to have been formed, in imitation of this F.sb., directly from 
the E. hack, to cut small, of which a common Lowland Sc. form is 
hag. appearing also in the E. frequentative haggle ; see Haggle ( 1 ). 
And see Hash. Cf. also Du. haksel, minced meat, and Low G. 
haks un pluks, a kind of hash or mince. ^ The Gael, taigeis, 
a haggis, is merely borrowed from English, t being put for h 
(Jamieson). 

HAIli (i), 1 . 3. For ‘ Later hayl (by loss of ^ or u^)’ read * Later 
hayl (by loss of e, as in A. S h(Bgl, for hagai, and vocalisation of 3).* 
In 1 . 4, insert accents on the first syllables of the Gk. words. 

HAIIi (2), 1 . 3, first word. For heil, read heill. 

HALE (a), HAUL. Not (E.), but (F., — Scand.). The vowel 
shews that it must have been borrowed from F. haler, to hale or 
haul. This F. word was borrowed, in its turn, from Scandinavian ; 
cf. Swed. hala, Dan. hale, also O. H. G. haUn, as already given. It 
makes no difference in the ultimate result, or in the root, the A. S. 
holian being cognate with the Scand. and G. words. The F. haler 
occurs in the 12th cent, as a nautical word (Littre). 

HALT. Dele ‘halt I, interj., orig. imp. of verb.' See below. 
♦HALT (2), as sb., a sudden stop ; as a verb, to stop quickly at 
the word of command. (Ital.,>-G.) ‘And in their march soon made 
a halt;* Sir W. Davenant, The Dream, st. 19. A military term. 
Dr. Murray says it first came in as an Ital. term, without initial h ; 
and Richardson quotes the form alt from Milton, P. L. vi. 532, 
where mod. editions have Aa/f. — Ital. alto ; as in fare alto, to make a 
halt, to stop. •• G. halt, halt ! lit. hold ! from halten, to hold, check, 
cognate with E. Hold (i), q.v. The word has passed, from G., 
into several languages. 

HAM. Add : Icel. horn, the ham or haunch of a horse, -f* Swed. 
dial, ham, hind part of the knee. 4* Du. ham, the ham. 
HAMMER-CLOTH. Orig. spelt with only one m. * Hamer- 
clothes, with our armes and badges ot our colours and all other things 
apperteinynge unto the said wagon ; ’ Archaeologia, xvi. 91 (Docu- 
ment of the time of Q. Mary). See N. and Q. 2 S. xi. 66. 

HANTDY (2), 1 . 6. For ‘ Luke, xii. 30,’ read ‘ Luke, xxi. 30.’ 
HARROW. It does occur in A. S., the form being hearge. I find 
the gloss : ‘ Herculus, hearge ; * Wright’s Voc. ii. 43, col. 2. This is 
precisely the right A. S. form ; I suppose the Low Lat. herculus is a 
derivative of Low Lat. hercia, a harrow, clue to Lat. irpex. 

HATCH. The dat. hacce occurs in Thorpe’s Diplomatarium 
Aivi Saxonici, p. 395, 1 . ri. (T. N. Toller.) 

HECTOR, 1 . 3. For *Eura;p, read "Extcd/). 

HEDGE. The M. E. hegge properly answers to A. S. hecg *, like 
edge « A. S. ecg ; but the form has not been found. The closely allied 
A. S. hege does not account for the form hedge, but only for the M. E. 
hei or hai, spelt Aqy in the Rom. of the Rose, 1 . 54; see hay in 
Halliwell. 

HELL, 1 . 2. For * A. S. hel, helle, gen. kellef read * A. S. hel, hell, 
gen. helle* 

HEPTARCHY, 1 . 5, For iirra, read inrd. 

HERONSHAW. In the first sense, it may be marked as (F., 
— O. H. G.). In the second, as (Hybrid ; F., — O. H, G. ; and Scand.). 

I owe to Mr.Nicol two important corrections ; (1) that O. F. herons 
peau, though not found, is a perfectly correct and possible formation, 
like lionpeau, a young lion, from lion ; (3) that the F. suffix -psau 
might easily become M. E. -sewe; cf. M. E. bewtee (still pronounced 
beu-ti) from F. beautd. Since 1 first wrote this note, 1 find that Mr. 
Herrtage has at last actuall}^ found the O.F. herouneel (the true 
original of heronpeau) in the Liber Custumarum, p. 304. See Cath- 
olicon Anglicum, p. 1S4, note 8. 

HERRIHG. If herring is so called with reference to the fish 
appearing in large shoals, cf. \l,ysgadan, herrings, from cad, a host 
or army. (D. SUvan Evans.) 



ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


t HJBYDAY (2). Smollett actually writes : * in the kigh-day of youth 
and exultation;’ Humphrey Clinker, 1771, ii. 50 (Davies). 

HID E (4), 1. 8. For ‘ no 240/ read • no. 24a.* 
HIEBABCHY. Spelt yerarehy, Skelton, Dethe of the Erie of 
No itfaum berlande, 211. 

HIVE. But we actually find an A. S. prob. for hife, * Al- 
vearia, hyfa ; alvearii, hyfe ; * Mone, Quellen, pp. 333, 334. 
HOBBY (a). Not (F.), but (F., - O, Low G.). 

HOQ. The Celtic origin of this word is, after all, very doubtful, 
though it is the one most usually given. 1 think it is better to 
adopt the suggestion of E. Muller, who connects it with the verb to 
hack. It seems to me to be derived from the Lowland Scotch An.?, 
to cut (a weakened form of hack), whence also haggle and haggis. 
This is well borne out by M. E. ho^ge, * maialis, est cnim porcus 
carens testiculis;’ Catholicon Anglicum, p. 187. Mr. Herrtage 
cites from Baret : * a barrowe hog, a gilt or gelded hog, maialis ;* 
also hog‘pigs, barrow'pigs, Whitby Glossary. Hence we may ex- 
plain hog, a young sheep, hog-colt, a yearling colt, and the other 
similar prov. £. forms in llalliwell, such as hogat, a two-year old 
sheep, hoggaster, a boar in its third year, hogget, a sheep or colt 
after it has passed its <first year, hoggerel, which Palsgrave 
explains by *a yong shepe,* hoglin, a boar. So also prov. G. 
hacksh, a boar (Fiiigel) ; from kacken, to cut. The suggested W. 
origin is plainly iiiadeciuate. At the same time, the derivation from 
^ck is ^ no means proved as yet. 

HOXiE. 1 think section y may be omitted ; and I doubt whether 
Curtius can be right. The A.S. hoi follows so easily from A.S. 
Jiol-eti, pp. of helan, to hide, that it seems best to keep to the solution 
in section fi. 

HOIiliAHD. I am told that Dutch etymologists explain the 
word as hoUAatid, i. e. woodland ; see Holt. The word occurs as 
early as 1502. ‘ A pcce (of] Holland or ony other lynnen cloth con- 

.t^neth lx elh's; ’ Arnold’s Cnron. ed. 1811, p. 206. 

HOXiLYHOCKS. Spelt holyhocks, Ben Jonson, Pan’s Anni* 
versary, 1. 29. 

HOMICIDE. To be marked as (F., •» L.). In 1. 6, for Scissors, 
read Schism. 

, HOHEY. Hdning is the Swed. form given in Widegren (1788) ; 
he also gives honing. The Tauchnitz Diet, gives hommg in the 
^wed.-Eng. part, but hdning in the Eng.-Swed. part. Usuafly (I am 
told) honing. 

HONEYSDOKDE. Spelt honi^soukil; Wyclif, Works, ed. 
Arnold, ii. 5, 1 . 6. 

HOOP (2), 1. 5. Dele * which is the true E. form.’ 

HOP (2). We find : * volubilis major, hoppe ; ’ where hoppe is an 
Old Westphalian (Old Saxon) form ; Mone, Quellen, p. 292. The 
word appears as early as in Arnold’s Chronicle, (ab. 1503), in the pi. 
/orm hoppis or hoppys, ed. 1811, pp. 236, 24(1 ; and they are frequently 
.mentioned in the Northumberland Household Book, 1512. See 
Catholicon Anglicum, p. 38, note 8. In the first instance, it occurs 
in what seems to be a list of imports, doubtless from Holland. 

, HOUSIHG8. The term houss, is of rather early occurrence. It 
occurs in the Catholicon Anglicum, spelt hotvse (a.d. 1483). Mr. 
Herrtage refers to the Household and Wardrobe Expenses of Edw. 
II., ed. Fumivall, p. 43 ; but the MS. referred to is only a very late 
rtransl ation from the French, made in 1601. 

HOVER. I understand that Prof. Rhys takes the W. hqfio to be 
borrowed from E. Thus the derivation given is quite correct. 
HOW (i). March makes A. S. Au and A.S. hwj precisely the 
.same word . See Why. 

HOWTi. Add : Du. huilen, + Icel.y/a. + Dan. hyle.^ Swed. yla, 
to howl. 

HUBBDB; Not (E.), but (F., --Teut.^. In 1. 4, for ‘ 4 * S. wdp, 
an o utcry,’ read ‘ F. houper, to hoop unto, or call afar off ; Co^. 
Who op an d Ho op (3).’ 

HUMIXiITY, I. 2. For humeliteit, read humiliteit. 
HURDYGURDY. Compare ‘ harryng and garryng,* i. e. snari- 
ng and growling, used by Trevisa ; see Spec, of English, ed. Morris 
ind Skeat, p. 241. 

HDRIiYBDRIiY. It first occurs (probably) in Bale, Kynge 
fohan, ed. Collier, p, 63, 1 . at. 

HUSBAND, h or * see Bondman,’ read * see Bondage.’ 
HUSSAR. The Hungarian word husz, twenty, will be found in 
Yankovsky, Magyar Lexicon, ed. 1833 1 see pp. 462, 469. He also 
[ives Hung, huszdr, meaning (i) a keeper of geese, and (a) a hussar 
lorseman. It is worth noting that these appear to be quite distinct 
rords; huszdr, a hussar, is from h&sz, twenty, as already given ; but 
1 the sense of keeper of geese, the word is not Hungarian, but Sla- 
onic, being plainly allied to Russ, guss, a goose, 

SSlf*. Correctly spelt hussy in RicT 


hubs: 

1 181X, i. 162 : 


ichardson’s Pamela (1741), 
dropt pur^sely my hussy* (Davies.) 'The 


M.E. term was nedylle^howse, or nidyl^hows; Catholicon Anglicum, 
p- 250. 

HYPOTENUSE. To be marked as (F., - L.. - Gk.). 

IGUANA. Called a guano in 1588 ; see Arber’s English Gamer, 
ii. 1 23, last line. 

HilAD, 1 . 3* For ‘ crude form,’ read * stem.* 

’*‘IMBROGDIO. (Ital.) Modern ; in Webster. •- Ital. imbroglio, 
perplexity, trouble, intrigue. - Ital. imbrogliare, to entangle, perplex, 
contuse. Ital. im- (for in), in: broglio, a broil, confusion; see, 
Broil (a), remarked upon at p. 782 above, 

IMPAIR, 1 . I. For * weaker,’ read ‘ weaken.’ 

IMPOSE. See note on Compose (a!.ove). 
impostb:ume. We also find aposteme; sec Davies, Supp. 
Glossa ry. T his is directly from the Lat. form. 

INDENT. ‘ Certain indenturez tryparlyte indentyd ;* Bury Wills, 
ed.Tymms, p. 57 (a.d. 1480), 

INDICTlON, 1 . 5. For ‘ Mezentius.* read ‘ Maxentius.’ The 
mistake is in Haydn, wlm|pi I quote correctly. 

INFAMY. Cf. M. E infamous, apparently in the sense of dark, 
non-illustrious ; Wyclif, Works, i. 271, 1 . 16. 

INGOT, 1 . 8. For ingjUta, read ingjuta. 

INK. For ‘ (F.,-L.),* read • (F.,-L.,-Gk.).’ See the context. 
INKIiE. ‘ Threde (thread] and Inkyll ; ’ Arnold’s Chron. p. 237 
(about 1 502). 

INSOLENT, 1 . 5. Dele See Solemn. 

INSTIL, 1 . 4. For Still (3), read Still (2). 

INTOXICATE. The root is TAKSH, extension of TAK. See 
Technical. 

IOTA. Not (Gk.), but (Gk., - Heb.). 

IPECACUANHA. The Brazilian name is said to be i-pe-caa- 
guen, or ‘ smaller road-side sick-making plant ; * Athenaeum, Jan. 18, 
1879, p. 88. 

IRON-MOULD; see MOULD (3), p. 795. 
IRRECONCILABLE. To be marked as (F., - L.). 

JABBER, 1 . 1. For ‘Former,’ read ‘Formerly.’ 

JACKAL, I. 4. The reference to Heb. shiial would be better 
omitted. The suggestion is in Mahn’s Webster, but is valueless. 
JADE (2), a hard dark-greeu stone. (Span., — L.) This word has 
been completely solved by Prof. Max Muller, in a letter to The Times, 
Jan. 15, \ 880. He says; ‘ The jade brought from America was called 
by the Spaniards piedra de yjada [or ijada], because for a long time it 
was believed to cure pain in the side. For similar reasons it 
was afterwards called lapis nephritis, nephrite,* &c. This ijada be- 
came jada by loss of initial i, and lastly jade, the present Span, 
form. Again, ijada is a derivative from Lat. ilia, pL, the groin, 
flank. 

JAUNTY. The spelling jaunty is due to the verb jaunt, with 
which it was psily linked, but it seems better to suppose that the 
true origin of jaunty was French, and it may be marked as (F., — L.). 
In this case, it is nqt really related to jaunt at all, but was merely 
confused with it. It was formerly spelt janty, the earliest example being 
that given in Todd’s Johnson, which perhaps points to a supposed 
French origin. ‘Not every one that brings /rom beyond seas a new 
gin, or janty device, is therefore a philosopher ; ’ Hobbes Considered 
(1662). So also : ‘ This jantee Sleightness to thf French we owe ;* 
ip. Shad>vell, I'imon, p. 71 (1688). In the Spectator, no. 203, ‘ a janty 
part of the town * means ‘ a genteel part.* Mr. Davies notes that it is 
qften spe 4 jante or jantee, as if it were a F. word, and * still wore its 
foreign dress.* Thus Farquhar has; ‘Turn your head about with a 
janU air; ’ The Inconstant, Act 1. p. The explanation that it * wore 
its foreign dress’ is really no explanation, since there is no such word 
in Fren(m, and it is not easy to say how it came about. The Y.janis 
means a felly of a wheel, which has clearly nothing to do with the 
matter, but Cotgrave notes that this jante was also spelt gente, 
shewing confusion between iAtial gen- and jan-. The suffix is mere 
pseudo-French, and the word is not a pp. from a verb gsntsr (there 
being no such verb). y. The original is the F. gent, masc., j^ents, 
fern.. ‘ neat, spruce, fine, compt, well arranged, quaintly dressed, also 
gentle, pliant, soft, easie ; ’ Cot. Or else we may suppose that joftty is 
short for jantyl, an occasional F. spelling of genteel. 8. These two 

explanations are practically identical, since Littrd shows that F. gsnt 
is merely an adaptation of F. geniil, rather than an independent 
formation from L. eenitus. We are thus led to consider janty as being 



to connect this with F. Jean, John. He cites from J. B, 
'oita the following : * Est genus alterum [pomorum] quod quia circa 
festum Divi Joannis maturiscit (ric), vulgus Mslo de San Qlovanui 
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dicitnr.* And again, from Tra^s, Hortomm, p. 533, 'Qnae apud its nest in numerous small cells of a resinous substanee known as 
nos prima maturantur, Sanct J(%an$ Oppfell Latine^ Prsecocia shell-lac. 

mala dicuntur.' Cotgrave has: * tomm$ d§ S,Jean, or JETusi/W/, a IjAITY. Not (L.,«*Gk.), but (F.,>*L.,«iGk.). 
soon-ripe apple called the St. John's apple.’ This leaves little doubt IiAN'DRAHi, For * see Bail (3)/ read * see Bail (3).* 

as to the ultimate origin being from F. Jgan, There is also a pear IiANTBSCAFB. ‘ I give also vnto her Lafdishijpp the landildpp 

called Amiri Joanneti or AHmiri yoannet, also JomneU Jianette, inamiled vpon gold whiim is in the Dutch cabinett in mydosett;’ 
PatitSt.Jean, in German Johamiibirn^ which *npcns in July, so Bury Wdl s,ed. Tymms, p. 216 (a.p. 1648). 

called from being ready for use in some parts of France about IjANYABD. Spelt Catholicon Anglicum, p. ao8. M.E. 
St.John’s day, the 34th of June;* Hogg’s Fruit Manual, p. 361. layner^ Trevisa, tr. of Higden’s Polychronicon, v. 369. 

Similarly the jenneting must have received its name from being in liAP u)* The A.S. lapian occurs in .^Ifric’s Grammar, ed. Zu^ 
some places ripe on St. John’s day, though in England it is not ripe pitsa, p. 1 77, 1 . 1 1 : * LanAo, ic liccige odt$e lapige,’ i.e. 1 lick or lap* 

till July. As to the form of the word, it answers best to F. Jeanneton ; Cf. also Du. leppen^ to sip ; Swed lapfja^ to lap. 

for, although this is a feminine form, we have just seen that the early IiAST (i), 1.4. Dele ‘ Icel. d lesti, at last, from latr, late.* Cu- 
pear is called both Joannet and Jeanette. It is much more likely that riously enough, the particular phrase at last did dot originate from 
jenMting^Jeannetont than that the suffix •ing was afterwards added, the adj. /as/, but last is here a totally different word, and belongs to 
for no intelligible reason. last (3). The phr. at last is due to A. S. on Idstt or on IdAS. See the 

JOITST, 1 . 6 . Dele See Adjust. ph*"- on IdsiS » at last, in Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed Sweet, p. 3i, 

JUN'QlliE. (Hind., i«Skt.) ‘ Hind. JangalJnngtd (also in other 1 . 10. and Mr. Sweet’s note at p.474, where he distinctly points out 
dialects), a forest, a thicket, any tract overrun with bushes or trees ;* that at last has nothing to do with late. This suggests that Icel. 
H, H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 330. — SVx.jangala, adj., d lesti stands for d leisii, leUti being dative of leistr. 
dry, desert (as already given). IjATHBB. ‘ Nitrum, led^or’t Wright’s Voc. ii. 63, col. i. 

JXJNTK (1), ‘Even whole Junks* full, being a kind of barks made laAWB* (a). Stow i^ wrpng. Lawn is enumerated among the 
like unto our barges;* An Eng. Gamer, ed. Arber, ii. 135. This ‘wares of Flanders’ as early as 1502, in Arnold's Chron., ed. 181 1, 
occurs in the account of Cavendish’s voyage in 1586, written in 1588. p. 205. This is a clear half epntury before Stow’s mention of its use 
The 8ai(^‘««^s were seen near Java. ‘ in 1563. Perhaps the corruption from F. linon to E. laum naay have 

*JUT]u» a substance resembling hemp. (Beng&li. --Skt.) ‘The been helped on by some confusion witl^ Du. laken^ cloth, 
jute of commerce is the product of two plants of the order of TUiaeeee^ liAY (i\ 1 . 8. For ‘ Swed. Idgge* read ‘Swed. Idgga.*^ 
viz. Corchorus capsularis and Corchorus olitorius . . the leaves . . are XiAYBB. I now suspect (and I find Dr. Stratmanp ^s of the samp 
employed in medicine . . dried leaves prepared for this purpose being opinion) that layer is nothing but anoither (and worsp) spelling of 
found in almost every Hindu house in some districts of Bengal . . Its /air, due to tha^ confusion between lay ^d lie in popular speech 
recognition as a distinct plant [from hemp] dates from the year 1 795, which every one must have observed ; the spelling layers for ‘ lair * 
when Dr. Roxburgh, Sujierintendent of the East India Company’s has been already npted, s. v. Lair. Thus for * distinct from /air,’ 
Botanical Garden at Seebpoor, forwarded a bale prepared by him-f we should read ‘ the same as lair* and amend the article accordingly, 
self, under its present name of jute\* Overland Mail, July 30, 1875, liBAOUE (3). ‘Xvi. furlong make a French leuge\* Arnold’s 

p. 17 (which contains a long article on Jute).— Bengali jdttjoot, ‘ the Chron., i8u, p. 173. The spelling leuge verifies the etymology frona 

fibres of the bark of the Corchorus olitorius^ much used for making a L. leuga. 

coarse kind of canvas, and the common ganni bags; it is also some- liEAK. Cf. ‘))^t kleee scip* = the leaky ship; iElfred’s tr. of 
times loosely applied to the plant;’ H. H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Gregory’s Past. Care, ed. Sweet, p. 437, 1. 15. The initial h ip 
Terms, p. 343. — Skt.Jata twith cerebral /), matted Iwir, as worn by remarkable, and prot>. original. 

the god Civa and by ascetics, hence a braid; of which a less usual liEAN (1). By the Swed. Idna, I mean Swed. Idna sig, to leai\, 
form isjtita. It appears, from the Diet, by Bohtlingk apd Roth, that given in Widegren (1*788), and copied into the Tauchnitz Diet. Th^ 
this Skt. word was sometimes applied to the fibrous roots of a tree, hsual Swed. Idna means ‘ to lend.* Cf. however, Idnstol, an ^sy 
descending from the branches, as in the case of the banyan, &c. chair, chair to lean back in. 

Hence the extension of meaning to fibrous substances, and to jute. IjEASH, 1. 8. For ‘lease’ read ‘leash.* 

Cf. MalayAlim Jot, (i) the matted hair of Shiva or of Hindu ascetics, XiEES. ‘Put thereto lyes of swete wyne;’ Arnold’s Chron., ed. 
(?) the fibrous roots of a tree descending from the branches ; Bailey, i8ii, p. 189. Thus the word was at first spelt lyes [— /i«], in 
Malaydlim Diet., p. 304. See also a letter by J. S. Cotton in The strict accordance with ifs derivation from Fl lies, pi. of lie. 

Academy, Jan. 17, 1880. LEFT. 1 unfortunately omitted to state that the etymology here 

given was derived from Mr. Sweet. See Anglia, vol. iii. p. 155 
KIEBBT (i), an Irish soldier. Dele the last 4 words. The deriva- (1880), where the same account is given’ by him. He notes that 
tion is not from Irish cearn, a man, but from Irish ceatharnach, a lyft is an i- stem —/«/>//*, from the ^ RUP, ^o break; see Schmidt, 
soldier (the th and ch being hardly sounded). — Ipsh cath, a battle, Vocalismus, i. 159. From the same root we have lop and lib, as 
whence also eathfear, a soldier (from fear, a man). So also Gael, already pointed out* 

ceatharnach, a soldier, fighting man (E. cateran), from cath, battle. IiEGAIi, 1 . 6. For * net pm, to lie,* read * ku pat, I lie.’ 

And cf. Vl.cadam, powerful. The Irish and Gael, cath, W. cad, battle, IiEMMTTy G, 1 . 5. For ‘—Swed.,’ read ‘ 4* Swed.* 

is c ogn ate with A. S. heedSu, battle ; see Fick, i. 56. liEMOiN. The pi. lemondis occurs as early as in Arnold’s 

BlBE. The W. forms are cibi (fem, y gibi), and cihwst. In Chronicle, p. 334 (ab. 1502). Limon^trees; Bacon, Essay 46. 

N. Wales it is ^nerally called llosg eiria, snow-burning or inflam- XiEFEB, 1 . 10. Dele comma after ‘skin." 
mation. (D. Silvan Evans.) I,BT (1), 1 . 5. For ‘pp. lAtten,* read ‘pp. lAten.* 

KICK, The W. ciV occurs in the Mabinogion in the sense of LEVY. Both the sb. and vb. occur rather early. ‘That the 
‘ foot ; * cieio, to kick, is colloquial.^ (D. Silvan Evans.) [they] make levy of my dettys ; * Bury Willi ed, Tymms, p. 43 

KIIiT. Otherwise, it may be Celtic ; see Cormac, Gloss. 47, s. v. (a.d. 1463). ‘i\ftyr the seyde money is levyed* id. p. 40 (a.d. 1467). 
celt. Celt, vestis, raiment. Cf. Irish ceali, clothes. (A. L. Mayhew.) liIBATlOK, 1 . 6. For Biver, read Billet. 

I confess I doubt this; the vowel is not the same, and the explana- IjXD. The A.S. hlid is directly derived from hlidren, pp. of 

tion I have already given seems worth notice, as explaining both the hlidan, to shut, cover, as already given. 

Scottish ilfi 7 /, to tuck up, and the Dan. kilte. Th^ kilt is not exactly LiXEF, last line. Dele deliberate. 

‘ ^thes,* but only a particular part of the dress. ' IiIBUTBNAITT. The pronunciation as leftenant is nothing 

KJmAF. Cf. also Swed, hndpp,z. crack, fillip, snap; kndppa, to new. The pi. lyeftenauntis occurs in Arnold’s Chron., ab. 150^ 

P' lie/etenaunt in the Book of Noblesse, pr. ih 

KNEEIi. Compare A. S. hnylung, a kneeling. ‘ Accubituti, hny- 1475, as quoted in the Catholicon Anglicum, p. 323, note x. 

** **. LfLAO. Bacon mentions ‘the Lelacke Tree; ’ Essay 46. ‘TIm 

KETTOKIiE. We may particularly remark the O. Du. knoke. Persian lilac was cultivated in England about 1638, the commoit 
Hexham gives : *De knoest, knoke, ofte Weere van een boom, the knobb lilac qbput 1597 ;’ Davies, Supp. Glossary, 
or knot of a tree.* So also G. knocken, a knot, bunch. liOOS (i), % 1 2. For Biver, read Bivillet. 

_ . JjitXP (3). I have found the A S. word. It occurs in ^ gloss df 

liABuBNXJM. Perhaps Lat. laburnum is a variation of a/- the 8tK centpry. ‘Lurdus, /tfw/>-Aa//;’ Wright's Voc.' 11,113, col. i. 
Cf. ‘ F. aubour, the cytisus, laburnum, from Lat. alburnum I suppose that lurdus here represents Gk. KofA 6 s, stooMg, bending 
Catholicon Anglicum, p. 6, note 3. forward, with reference to a decrepit gait. In any case, ^e word is 

ZiAC (3). The sense of laksha, viz. 100,000, has reference to the thusproved t o ha ve been in very early use in English, 
number of lac-insects in a nest; H. H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian IiINOH-FIK. * Axredo, lynis; Axrcdones, lynisasi* Wright’s 
Terms, p. 308. See liac (1). Wilson adds that the insect constructs Voc. ii. 7 (iith cent.). ^ 
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UNSnsn*. ‘Carduelw, Unet-wlgex^ Wright's Voc. ii. 13 (nth 
cent.)* This explains the form lingtwigt as compounded of lUat 
(60m A.S. /in, L. liftum, flax), and wtge, a creature that moves 
quickly about, as if it were ‘flax-hopper.* Perhaps our Unntt is 
meitly this word shortened. It makes little difference, since lintut 
is ultimately Latin. 

I4IQITIXI, 1 . 6. For Biver, read Bivulet. 

USTXQff. Cf. also Swed. lyssna, to listen ; prob. put for lystnaK 
On the other hand, we And Dan. lyttw, to listen, prob. by assimila- 
tio n fro m lysti 

make 

corke 


IjO» interj, Mr. Sweet remarks: Lo cannot come from O. £. 
[A.S.] Idf because of the rime lo : do in the Cursor Mundi [no 
reference]. The form low in the oldest text of the Ancren Riwle 
[no reference, but lo occurs at p. 52, 1. si] points to an O. £. l&w* 
or l^ which latter may be a variation of I6c, which occurs in 
the Chronicle, ‘hi ferdon loc hu hi woldon,' an. 1009, Laud MS., ed. 
Earle, p. 14s, where the other MSS. have loca^ the imperative of 
Idcian, to look. — Phil. Soc. Proceedings, June 3, 1881. 

IiOAD. It can hardly be quite the same word as lade. Perhaps 
load was formed from Aldd, pt. t. of hladan, to load. Cf. we loden » 
we did lade, Ormulum, 19319. If so. it ought rather to have taken 
the form lood^ but was easily confused in sound with the old word 
lode^ a course ; see liodd. 1 cannot agree with Dr. Stratmann in 
entirely dissociating load from A. S hladan, and regarding it msrely 
as another form of lode ; the difference in sense is too great ; and 
the association of load with lade is felt by us to be very intimate. 
As to the confusion between A. S. d and o, sec note on lio (above). 
IiOATHSOMB. Mr. Sweet remarks : the O. E. [A. S.] /«« has 
simply the meaning of hostility, and there does not appear to be 
any such word as IdfSsum. Loathsome was probably formed from 
wlatsum^ by substitution of the familiar /dS- for wldt-. — Phil. Soc. 
Proceedings, June 3, 1881, This is probable enough; since M. E. 
wlatsom went out of use, though occurring in Chaucer, C. T., Crroup 
B, 3814 ; whilst loathsome does not occur, according to Stratmann, 
earlier than in the Promptorium Parvulorum, a.d. 1440. At the 
same time, I have already remarked that the A.S. loathly; 

and I may add that Stratmann gives 15 references for M. E. /ob 7 /c, 
which had as nearly as possible the same sense as our loathsome. 
Cf. ‘ Lothsum, idem quod lothly ;* Prompt. Parv. Hence the argument 
from the ori^nal sense of A. S. IdiS is really of no force. 
IiOBSTSB. The etymology given is strongly corroborated by 
the 8th century A.S. gloss; ‘ Locusta, /o/>r/s/ ;* Wright’s Vocab. ii. 
113, col. I. Here lopust is manifestly a mere attempt at pro- 
nouncing Lat. locusta, and the later A S. forms lopystre, loppestre are 
mere extensions of lopust. 

liOCKBAH A new rayle [night-dress] and a lockerom 
kercher;’ Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 147 (a.d. 1556). 

XiOGIC, 1 . A. For rlKvrj, read rix^q. 

ZiOFTG (i), 1 . 4. For ‘ Swed. long,* read ‘ Swed. Idng, adj., long.* 
The a appears in the adv. Idnge^ long, and the sb. liingd, length. 

IjOT. There seem to have been two distinct forms, viz. A.S. hlot 
and A. S. hlyte or hlyt ; the Icel. hlutr was orig, hlautr. The forms 
hlyte and hlautr, together with G. loos and Goth. hlautSf are from a 
dmhthonpal base HLAUT. 

XiUKB'W’ABM. Cf. Swed. dial, ly, tepid ; the ordinary Swed. 
word is Ijim. The Danish word is lunken, corresponding to Swed. 
dial. Ijunken (Rietz). 

IjXTMP, 1 . 14. For *Iiap (i),* read *Iiap (2).’ 
liTJBCH (i). LorcAer = pilferer. ‘Ye, but thorowe fake Zor- 
che rs ; ’ Roy, Rede Me, ed. Arber, p. 98 (a.d. 1528). 

IjYB. ‘ Lixa, ledh; * Wright’s Voc. ii. 53, col. 1. 

MAP. Note the following glosses. ‘Ineptus, gem<kdid;* Wright’s 
Voc. ii. 1 1 1, col. a. ‘ Fatue, gemdd,* id. 7a, cpl. a. * Amens, gem<kd* 
id. 5, col. a. ‘Vanus, gemmed; V^cors, gemaad,' id. X23, col. 1 
(8th century). 

MAPBIG All, last line. For 'the suffix -gede^^Tu. •calis,* read 
* the suffix ‘ig^ale « Lat. de-alis. Cf. Ei. vert-ie-al.* 
MAJOBPOHO. Puttenham, in his Art of Poesie, 1589, b. iii. 
c. 4 (ed. Arber. p. 158) notes that Maior-domo ‘is borrowed of the 
Spaniard and Italian, and therefore new and not vsuall, but to them 
that are acquainted with the affaires of Court.* The Ital. is majors 
domof but the E. word was more likely borrowed from Spanish, being 
in use at the court of Elizabeth, andj^rhaps of Mary. 
HAIiABIA. The reference to PebonMr requires a word of 
comment, since the Ital. aria is there used in a ve^ different sense. 
Under aria, Florio refers to aere; and he explains aere to mean 
'the element aire^ a countenance, a look, a ^eere, an aspect, a 


presence or app[e]arflnce of a man or woman ; also, a tune, a sound, 
a note or an ay re of musicke or any ditty.* This great range of 
meanings is very remarkable. 

MATJi (a). Rightly marked as (F..-L.); but palUmaU is 
leally (F.,-»Ital.,»G. and L.). 

HA3MMA. ‘The babe shall now begin to tattle and call hir 
Mamma;* E^hues and his Ephoebus, ed. Arber, p. 129 (a,d. I 379 )* 
ICAMMOTH, 1 . 17. The quotation is quite correctly made, but 
‘horns’ should certainly be 'bones.' The Russian for a bone is 
koste, 

* MAKCHINBBIi, a W. Indian tree. (Span.,<»L.) 'ilfan- 
chitwlo trut » tree that grows wild in the woods of Jamaica, the 
fruit of which is as round as a ball;* Phillips, ed. 1706. [Mahn 
gives an Ital. form tnaneinello, but I cannot hnd it; it must be 
quite modern, and borrowed from Spanish; the name, like many 
W. Indian words, is certainly Spanish, not Italian.] — Span, mama- 
nillo, a little apple-tree ; hence, the manchineel tree, from the apple- 
like fruit ; dimin. of Span, manzana, an apple, also a pommel. Cf. 
Span, manzanal, hn. orchard of apple-trees. Lat. Matiana, fem. of 
Matianue, adj. ; iMe find Matiana tmla, and Matinna poma, applied 
to certain kinds of apples. The adj. Matianus, Matian, is from Lat, 
Matius, the name of a Roman gens (White). 

3&ABCBSCENT. Prof. Postgate remarks that the ‘funda- 
mental meaning of mareescere is not so much “ to begin to die ” or 
“to decay” as “to become .soft, flabby, squashy, lo begin to rot,” 
which is the sign of decay.’ This agrees still more closely with 
Gk. ftaknos, which (a^ we learn from Hesychius) was the orig, 
form of fMkanus, soft. The orig. sense of fsoKnos was ‘ beaten soft,* 
from the base MARK, to beat, pound, as already given. The 
same base accounts for Lat. marcus, a hammer ; see March (a). 
MABGBAVB. As to the etymology of G. graf, see the long 
note in Max Muller, Lect. on Language, ii, 281. On p. 284, we 
read, ‘whatever its etymology,* says Waitz, no mean authority, ‘the 
name of graf is certainly German.’ My suggestion amounts to this, 
that the supposed Teutonic origin of grqf ^etras to depend, in some 
measure, on the assumption that the G. grq/‘and the A S. gerefa 
are related words, an assumption which renders the whole question 
much more obscure, and appears to me to be entirely unwarranted. 
In the A. S. gerefa, ge-^ is a mere prefix, whilst the German word 
appears to begin with gr. How to reconcile the A. S. 6 with the 
G. a is a difficulty which is most easily solved by not attempting it. 
MABTINBT. The word occurs in Wycherley, Plain Dealer, 
iii. 1 (Davies). This agrees with the account already given, since 
Wycherley's life (1640“! 715) just coincides with the reign of Louis 
XIV (1643-17*5)- 

MABTINGAIiB. To be marked as (F.). 

MASH, 1.15. F or ‘ Swed. mdske, read * Swed. maska.* 

MATES (i). We also find Low G. maat, a companion, O. Swed. 
mat, mtit, a companion, comrade tihre). 

MATTBES8. 'Lego eidem Roberto j. matras et j. par, 
blankelts ;’ Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 11 (a.d. 1441). 

* MAUND, a basket. (E.) This word, now nearly obsolete, 
occurs as early as the 8th century, in the gloss: ‘Qualus, mnnd;* 
Wright’s Voc. i. 118, col. 2. -f* Du, mand, a basket, hamper, Prov, 
G. mand, mande, marine, a basket (Fliigel); whence F. manne. 
Root obscure. 

ME, 1 . 5. Before Lat. mihi, for •», read 4** 

MEMENTOi 'To haue mynde [remembrance] on vs . . in his 
[the priest’s] memento;* Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 18. ‘Remem- 
brynge you in cure memento ; * Roy, Rede Me, p. 85. It was thus 
an ecclesiastical term, having reference to the remembrance of 
benefactors in the priest’s saying of mass. 

MEBE (1), last line. Omit this line; for mere and moor are 
prob. not related. 

METHlJfltS, 1 . 6. For 'Icel. %yhhja (« ^ynhja): read 'Icel. 
ky^Am (- kya/Wa*).* 

METBOPOLIS, 1 .’ 3. The statement ‘except in modem 
popular usage' is objected to; I am quite ready to give it up. 
1 believe I adopted the idea from an article in the Saturday Review', 
written in a ytry decisive tone. The original meaning is well known. 
'And therof is metropolis called the chief citee, where the Arch- 
bishop of any prouince hath his see, and hath all the other dio- 
cesses of that prouince subiect to him, as Caunterbury and Yorke 
here in Englande ; ' Udall, th of Erasmus* Apophthegms, Diogenes, 
§ no. 

MUiCH. Not (E.), but (Scand.). 

MUiJDEW. ‘Nectar, hunig, ol^e mildedw;* Wright's Voc. iL 
61, col. 2. 

MIMIM, 1 . 7. For * Lat. minitmm, minumum, acc. of minimus* 
re ad ' Lat . minima, fem. nom., or minimam, fem. acc. of nunimm,* See, 
MINX. Also applied to a lap-dog or pet dog, in accordance 
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with the derivation given. 'A little myrna [pet dog] ful of playe;* 
Udall. tr. of Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 154a (ed. 1877, p. 143). 

MITE (i). To be marked as (E.). 

MITE (2). In Arnold's Chron. ed. 1811, p. 204, it is exj^ressly 
said that a miU is a Dutch coin, and that * viij myt/s makith an 
Eng* d.;’ i. e. a mite is half a farthing; cf. Mark, xii. 42. 

MIX, last line. For *from mixturust read * formed similarly 
to mixturus.* 

MIZZIiE. ' To mhelle, to my&ylU, pluuitare ;* also * a miselynge^ 
nimbus;' Catholicon Anglicum, p. 241. 

MOAT. The Komansch word muotta^ a lower rounded hill, is 
interesting, as being still in very common use in the neighbourhood 
of Pontresina. It is the same word as F. motte. 

* MOOESHEE, a secretary. (Arab.) * A writer, a secretary ; 
applied by Europeans usually to teachers or interpreters of Persian 
and Hindustani;’ H. H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 356.— 
Arab, munshi, a writer, secretary, tutor, language-master; Rich. 
Diet. p. 1508. 

MOxtBIS. To be marked as (Span,, — L., — Gk.). 

MOTET. This actually occurs as early a.s in Wyc^if, English 
Works, ed. Matthew (E. E. T. S.), p. 91, 1 . 4 from bottom. 

■ MOlTIiD (1), 1 . 9. The adj. mould y is only related to mouldy 
crumbling earth, when used with direct reference to such mould, 
which is very seldom the case. The word mouldy^ as commonly j 
used, isa different word altogether. See Mouldy (below). j 

MOXTLD (3), rust, spot. (E ) Perhaps only in the compound | 
iron-mould. Here mould is a mere corruption of mole^ a spot ; the | 
added d was prob. due to confusion with moied, i. e. spotted. ‘ One j 
droppe of poyson infecieth the whole tunne of Wine; . one yron \ 
Mole defaceth the whole pecce of Lawne ; ’ Lyly, Euphues, ed. Arber, 
p. 39. See further under Mole (i). 

♦ MOUliiDir, musty, fusty. (Scand.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 

1 34 ; iii. 2 . 1 1 9. This is an extremely difficult word. It has probably 
been confusea with mould (i), supposed to mean dirt, though it 
properly means only friable earth. It has f^lso probably been con- 
fused with mould (3), ru.st, spot of rust. But with neither of these 
words has it anything to do. It is formed from the sb. mouldy 
fustiness, which is quite an unoriginal word, as will appear. For 
an example of this sb., compare: *we sep that cloth and apparell, 
not aired, doe breed moathes and mould ; * Baicon, Nat. Hist. § 343. 
This sb. is due to the M. E. verb moulen^ to become mouldy, to 
putrify or rot, as in : *Let us not moulen thus in idlenesse ;* Chaucer, 
C. T. Group B. 1 . 32. The pp. mouled was used in the precise sense 
of the mod. E. mouldy ^ and it is easy to see that the ab. was really 
due to this pp., and in its turn produced the adj. mouldy. Strut- 
mann cites ‘J»i mouled mete,’ i. e. thy mouldy meat. Political 
Poems, &c., ed. Fumivall, p. iSi ; moulid bred, i.e. mouldy bread,. 
Reliquire Antiquac, i. 85. So also mowledf movilde^ mucidus ; from 
mowUt mucidare, Catholicon Anglicum, q.v. Todd cites: ‘Sour wine, 
and rww/tfd bread ;* Abp. Cranmer, An.s. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 299. With 
which compare : ‘ Very coarse, hoary, moulded bread,’ Knollys, Hist 
of the Turks (Todd). p. The oldest spelling of the M.E. verb 
is muwlen. ‘OtSerleten Jjinges muwlen oSer rusten ’ or let things 
grow mouldy or rusty ; Aiicren Riwle, p. 344, 1 . 4. We also find 

* mulede J)inges mouldy things, id. p. 104, noteA. — Icel. mygla, 
to grow musty. Formed, by vowel-change of u to y, from Icel. 
mugga, mugginess. See Muggy. Thus mould is mugginess \ the 
norions of muggy and mouldy are still not far apart. Cl. also Swed. 
mbgla^ to grow mouldy, mbgel^ mouldiness' or mould ; mdglig, 
mould v, Der. tnouldi-ness ; also mould, verb, put for motd, Spenser, 
F, Q. li. 3 . 41, See note on Mould (i) above. 

MOT 7 TB:. To the cognate forms add G. mund. 

MUMBliE. Add : Dan. mumle, Swed. mumla, to mnmble. 
MUSCLE (2). The A. S. muscle actually occurs. * Concha, 
musclan, scille ; ’ Mone, Quellen, p. 340. 

MUTTON. If we reject the Celtic origin, we may fall back 
upon the explanation given by Diez. The Celtic words may all 
have been borrowed from Low Latin, and they cannot be satis- 
factorily explained as Celtic. See Ducange, s. v. castroneSf who has: 

* oves, moltones, castrones, vel agnellos.’ (A. L. Ma^ew.) 
MYRIAD. From the swarming of ants ; see ^smice. 

NAO. Owing to the derivation from Du. negge, we actually find 
the spelling neg, in North's Life of Lord Guildford, ed. 1808, i. 272 
(Davies). 

NEAP. Cf. also Swed. knapp^ scanty, scarce, narrow, sparing ; 
knajpa, to pinch, stint. 

' NEQRC). It is suggested that this is from Fort. negrOf black, not 
from Span, nagro, blade. It is surely very hard to decide, and cannot 
'y matter. 

3H. The A.S. nom. is hnesc* rather than hmsc, (T. N. Toller.) 


NINEPINS. Ben Jonson speaks of * nine-pint or keils Chlt>- 
ridia, The Antimasque. 

NIT. The A.S. hnitan is also used in the sense to dash or strike, 
as in s peaki ng of the collision of armed hosts ; see Grein. 

NOCTURN. The Lat. noeturnus may also be divided as nocl-ur’*’ 
nus ; cf. di-ur-nus, Roby divides it as noetu-rnus, from noetut by night, 
but enters it under the suffix -ur-no-. My division as noe-tur-nus » Gk. 
vvK-rtp-tv 6 t, is that given by Vanifiek. 

NOSEG^AY. ' The use of gay in the sense of a gay or showy 
object occuis in a quotation from N. Breton, ed. Grosart, given by 
Davies in his Supp. Glossary. Breton says ; ‘ And though perhaps 
most commonly each youth Is giuen in deede to follow euery gaye ;* 
Toys of an Idle Head, p. 28, ‘ 

NT dWISE, 1 . 4. For ‘ wise is dat. case of A. S. wise,'' read * wise is 
for wtsan, dat. case of A. S. wise.' 

NdZZLE. Cf. ’A.nsa, nostle' Wright’s Voc. ii, 6 (nth cent.). 
This looks like the same word. 

NUZZLE. So also Swed. nosa, to smell to, to snuff; nosa pd all 
ting, to thrust one’s nose into ev^ry comer (Widegren). 

OAXUM. That the orig. sense of A. S. dcumba was * that which 
is combed away,’ appears from the fact that it occurs as a gloss to L, 
puiamen, i. e. that which is cut away; Mone, Quellen. p.407. 

OBSTACLE. For the suffix -culo, see Roby, 3rdcd. pt. i, $ 862. 
2 (c) 2. So also in Oracle, Receptacle. 

OGLE. The verb to ogle is used by Dryden (Todd ; no refer- 
ence); the sb. occurs in The Spectator, no. 46. ‘The city neither 
like us nor our wit. They say their wives learn ogling in the pit ; ’ 
T. Shadwell, Tegue o Divelly, Epilogue, p. 80(1691). A sidenote 
says : ‘ A foolish word among the canters for glancing.’ It is thus 
one of the cant' words introduced from Holland. 

ONE. For the modern pronunciation, cf. * Wone that is nether 
flesshe nor fisshe;’ Roy, Rede Me, ed. Arber, p. 117 (a.d. 1528), 
Roy also has wother for other ; id. p. 60, 1. 1 7. 

ORAL, 1 . 5. Instead of -^AN, Vaniiek refers us to -^AS, to 
breathe*, to be, whence also E-fs. 

ORGIES. Not (F.,-L.), but (F.,-L.,-Gk.). 

ORISON. I have received the following criticism. * Treat -tio 
as -tor; there is no need of interposing the passive participfe, which 
contributes nothing to the sense.’ My reason for mentioning the 
passive participle is that it is better known than the supine, and for 
all practical purposes does just as well. I think there is certainly a 
need to mention the [form of the] passive participle, as it contributes 
something to the form. Thus Roby, in his Lat. Grammar, 3rd ed. 
pt. I. § 854, well explains the suffix -tion- as helping to form ‘ abstracit 
feminine substantives formed from supine stems,* and instances accus- 
at-io (from acctis-at-um, supine). This is precisely what 1 intend, 
and I am convinced that it is right. 

*ORLE, in heraldry, an ordinary lik^ a fillet round the shield, 
within it, at some distance from the border ; in architecture, a fillet. 
(F., — L.) ¥. orle, fern, ‘a hem, selvidge, or narrow border; in 
blazpu, an urle, or open border about, and within, a coat of arms ; * 
Cot. -i Low Lat. orla, a border, edge; in use a.d. 1244 (Ducange). 
This answers to a Lat. form ortda*, not found, dimin. of ora, border, 
edge, margin. 

ORRERY. ‘ And makes a universe an orrery ; ’ Young, Night 
Thoughts, Night 9. The barony of Orrery derives its name from 
the people called Orbraighe, descendants of Orb ; see Cormac’s Glos- 
sary, ed. Stokes, 1868, p. 128. (A.L. Mayhew.) 

OVERHAUL. Not (E.), but (Hybrid ; E. and F., - G.). 

OWN (3>. Add ; Swed. unna, to grant, allow^ admit. 

FACT, 1 . 3. For paeiscere, read paci^i. 

•PADDY, rice in the husk. (Malay., ^Skt.) Malay, pddl, rice in 
the husk ; the same as Karnata (Canai ese) bhatta, hhuttu, * rice in the 
husk ; commonly called by Europeans in the S. of India batty, in the 
N, paddy, both derived apparently from this term, which again is de- 
rived from theSkt. bhakta, prop^vly, not raw, but boiled rice;* H.H. 
Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, pp. 79 and 386. « Skt. hhakta, food, 
boiled rice ; orig. pp. of bhaj, to divide, take, possess (Benfey). 

jPAGEANT. An important example of this word; without the 
added d, occurs in Wyclif. ‘And Jies pagyn playen J»ei ’ ■■ ai^ this 
pageant they play; Works, ed. Arnold, i. 129, L 5. 

PALTRY. Cf.as7>ai?^«»,tosplit. 

PAMPHLET. A curious instance of Low laX, panfletus pecurs.: 
* Revera libros non libras maluimu^, codicesqu^ plusquain fiorenos, 
acpanfletos exiguos incrassatis pnetulimus palfridis Kich.de Bury, 
Pmlomblon, c. 8. 

PAPA, last line» For 'infantive,*read 'infantine.^ 

♦PARIAH, an outcast. (Tamil.) Spelt paHa in the story called 
The Indian Cottage* where it occurs frequently, , From * Tamil 
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pmtdymt Commonly, but corruptly, pariah, Malayalim parayan, a- 
man of a low caste, performing the lowest menial services ; one of 
his duties is to beat the village drum (called parai in Tamil), whence, 
no doubt, the generic appellation of the caste H. li. ^'ilson. Glos- 
sary of Indian Terms, p. 401. 

FARRICIDS. Not (F,,»L., — Gk.), miscopied from the pre- 
ceding word, but (F.,— L.). 

FAIITAKII. We hnd partetaker as late as in Roy. Rede Me, ed. 
Arber.p. 85 (a.d. 1528). 

FAStOR, 1 . 9. See note on Mix (above). 

FATE. Not (F., - G.), but (F., - G., - Gk.). 

FATOIS, Occurs in Smollett, France and Italy, I,etter xxi 
(Davies). Smollett gives a comic etymology from Lat. patavinitas 0 ). 
and a ccuses L ivy of writing patois. 

♦FAWISTEE, drink ; as m brandy-pawnee, Thackeray, Newcomes, 
ch. i. (Hind., — Skt.) Hind, pdni, water (also in BeOgdli, and other 
dialects) ; Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 397. — Skt. pdniya 
(Wilson), allied to pdna, drinking, beverage (Benfey). — Skt. /xt, to 
drink ; cf. E. j^ation. 

FE A- JACKET, last IWo lines. Still, the 'W.pais can hardly be 
a related word. Prof. Rhys derives W. pais, formerly peis, from Lat. 
pexa, i.e.pexa nestis or pexa tunica. The "LaX.pexus, combed, having 
the nap on, is the pp. of pectere, to comb. 

FEAIj. * Of the swete pele and melodye of bellys ; * Monk of 
Evesham, c. Ivii ; ed. Arber. 

FEDIGREE. The spelling petit degree occurs in Stanyhurst, tr. 
of Aineid, ed. Arl)er, p. 14, 1 . 14; but this is probably a form of 
Stany hurst’s own, and proves nothing ; for he also writes peitegrye, 
p^o, 1 . 2. At three lines from the end, for 'predigree’ read ‘pedigree.* 
F^EF (2). Cf. * by the pype of daye ; * Liib olLoid Grey, Camden 
Soc.,p. 23. C\oar\y peep ^ pipe. 

FEE* All. To be marked as (F., — L.). 

FEBEEXiTIAIj. Or we might explain Lat. perennis as ‘ lasting 
throu^ the year.’ 

FERIWIG. * Oalerus, an hatte, a pirwike Coopet's Thesaurus 
(1565). 

FERUSE. I am confirmed in the etymology given by the use of 
this word in Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry, first printed in 1513, so 
that he is a very early authority for it. He uses it just in the sense 
‘to u^ up,* or ‘go through,’ as if from per- and use. Thus a shepherd is 
instructed to examine all his sheep, * and thus peruse them all tyll he 
haue done ;* § 40, 1 . 23. The farmer is to number his shteaves, setting 
aside a tenth for tithes, * and so to pervse from laiide to lande, tyll he 
haue trew'cly tythed all his come,* § 40, 1 . 7 ; &c. As a good instance 
of a similar word take perstand, to understand, of which Davies says 
that it occurs several times in Pcele’s Clyomon and Clamydes. 
FBTRIFY. Not (F.,-L.,-Gk.), but (F..-Gk. andL.), 
FETROIiEUM. Not (Hybrid), but (L., - Gk.). 
PHANTOM, 1 . 9. Dele comma after ‘ cause.* 
FHUjHARMOjSTIC, 1 . 3. For dpixovia, read ipfwvia, 
PIAZZA. Not (ltal.,-L.), but (ltal..-I...-Gk.). 

*FICE, a small copper coin in the E. Indies. (Marathi.) From 
Marathi paisa, a copper coin, of varying value ; the CdmpAny’s paisa 
is fixed at the weight of 100 grains, and is rated at 4 to the ana, 
or 64 to the rupee ; H. H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 389. 
FICNTC. That the latter syllable is connected, as I supposed, 
with knick-knack, appears from the fact that nicknack was another 
name for a picnic, * Janus, 1 am afraid I can’t come to cards, but 
shall be sure to attend the repast. A nick-nack, I suppose ? Cons. Yes, 
yes, we all contribute as usual; the substantials from Alderman 
Surlbin's; Lord Frippery's cook finds fricassees and ragouts;* &c. 
Foote, The N abob, Act i. See Davies, Supp. Glossary. 
PICTURE, 1 . 4. Instead of calling pictura orig. the fem. of pic- 
turns, the fut.part. of pingere, it is better to describe pic-tura as 
feminine sb., with similar formation to that of the future parti- 
ciple,' as in Roby, Lat. Grammar, pt. i. § 893. It makes no differ- 
ence as to the form of the word, but makes some difference in the 
prin^le of formation. So also under Puncture and Rapture. 
FIIiCH. Dante has picchia, Purg. x. 120. (A. L. Mayhew.) 
Florio gives ovdy picciare in the sense to pinch ; but both picciare and 
picchiare in the sense ‘ to knock at a door.’ 

FINOHBEOK. There are two villages, East and West Pinch- 
beck, near Spalding, in Lincolnshire. Mri Pinchbeck may have taken 
his name from one of these. If so, we should expect heck to mean 
stream!; see Beck (a). Pinch might then mean ‘ narrow ;* and, as 
this word is of F. origin, we can hai^ly suppose this place-name to be 
Binch older than the fourteenth century. 

FIFFIN* The probability that ap/ppia is an apple raised from 
A pippin or pip is borne out by the following. ‘To pla»te trees of 
ffeynes and j^pins*,* Arnold’s Cbron., Cd. x8i i, p. 167. 

FXfiHBORE. 1 much regret that 1 misunderstood the article in 


Wedgwood ; he did not intend to connect the Du. sb. mier with the 
Du.veib mijgen. He is therefore quile right, and only enumerates 
various names for the ant, one of which, viz. Low G. tniegemke, he 
rightlv derives from Low G. miegen. 

Fibs, l. 3. Dcle, * a nursery word,* as cited from Wedgwood* 
What Wedgwood really says is that ‘ the Lettish pischet is a nursery 
word.* The remark was not intended to apply to the E. word. 
PIiAINTAIN. To be marked as (F., - L.). 

FXiASTER. We find emplastur, sb., in The Monk of Evesham, 
ed. Arber, last page ; and the pi. emplasiers at p, 22. 

FIiATE. This even appears in A. S., borrowed from Low Latin. 

‘ Obrizum, platum, smtete gold ; * Mone, Quellen, p. 403. 
FliAYHOUSE. The existence of this word even in A. S. is 
remarkable. * Calestis theatri, jjofs hcofonlican pleghuscs ; * Mone, 
Quellen, p. 366. 

FIiKFlIT (l), 11 . 9, 13. For plion, plio, read plion, pU6. Cf. also 
Dan. and Swed. ^igf* a duty. 

FIiY,l. 14. Del le com-piy, 

FOAOH (i), 7th line from end. For ‘ yoke ’ read ‘ yolk,* 
FOIili. To be marked as (O. Low G., - C. ?). 

POOR. 1 havie already said that I understand the M. E. poure to 
stand for povre. We actually find * The pover and nedy ;* Roy, Rede 
Me, ed. Arber, p. 76. 

POPINJAY, 1 . I. For (Bavarian), read (F.,- Bavarian). 
PORRINGER. The statement that n was inserted can be 
proved. The spelling ^ poregers of pewter’ occurs in Bury Wills, 
ed.Tymms, p. 115 (a.d. 1522). 

FOSE (i), section 3. The true derivatives ofLat.ponere do not 
ou/y appear in the sbs. such as position, but also in the verbs com- 
pound, expound, propound, and the adjectives ponetit, component, &c. 
FOSE (3), a cold in the head. For (E. V), read (C.). The 
word is certainly Celtic, from W.pas, a cough ; cf. Corn, pas, Bret. 
paz, a cough, Irish casachdas, a cough, Skt. kus, to cough, Lithuan. 
ko^ti, to cough. — ^ KAS, to cough ; see note upon A. S. hwtktan at 
the end of the article on Wheeze. (Suggested by A. L. Mayhew.) 
POTASH. Mentioned as early as 1502. ‘ Xiij. 11 . /o/-assA« ; * 
Arnold’s Chron., ed. 181 1, p. 187. 

PRESAGE, 1 . 5. Fdr Sage (1), read Sagacious. 

PRETTY. We can trace this word still further back. .Spurrell 
explains W. praitk by ‘ practice,* as well as ‘ act or deed and Prof. 
Rhys points out that W. -i 7 A=sLat. -ct, as in W. rhaith »Lat. rectum, 
&c. ; see his I.ectures on Welsh Philology, p. 64. Hence W. prailh 
answers to, and was piob. borrowed from, Low Lat. practica, execu- 
tion, accomplishment, performance. And this Lat. word is, of 
course, merely borrowed from Greek ; see further under Practice. 
It is clear that the same Low L. practica will also account for Icel. 
prettr, a trick, piece of roguery, which answers to it both in form 
and sense ; for practica also meant * trickery,' like the E. practice in 
Elizabethan writers. The suffix -y in pretty is, accordingly, English ; 
but the rest of the word was borrowed from British, which in its 
turn was borrowed from Latin, and ultimately from Gk. Thus the 
word may (probably) be marked as (L., — Gk. ; with E. sujffix.). Sug- 
gested by A. L. Mayhew. 

FRICK, 1 . 7, For ‘Swed. prika* read ‘Swed. pricka' 
PRICKIjE. * Stimulis, ; * Mone, Quellen, p. 417. 

PRIM. In paragraph marked read ; The sense of * thin * may 
be due to the idea of new or first-grown, with reference to new 
buds, &c. 

PROCREATE, 1. 3. For ‘ L. pro-, beforehand,’ read ‘ L. pro-, 
forth.* The Lat. for beforehand is pree-, 

PROGENITOR, 1 . 5. For ‘'^before,* read ‘ forth.’ 

PRONE. 1. 4 . For Prdnus read Pronus. 

PROPENSITY. To be marked as (L.). 

PROPER, 1 . 6. Read : also proper-iy, M. E. proprete, &c. 
PRUNE (i), 1 . 18: For ‘As do than hauke,’ read ‘As doth an 
hauke.* 

PUDBIjE. The Welsh is pwde/, not in the dictionaries ; whence 
pwdelt^, adj., full of puddles (D. Silvan Evans). 

PUGNACIOUS, 1 . 6. For ‘ Lat. pugnus* read * Lat. pugna, 
a battle, allied to Lat. pugnus,* 8cc. 

PUNCTURE. See notes on Mix and Picture (above). 
PUNT (2). Not (F.,— Span.,— Ital), but (F„— Span., — L.). See 
context. 

PURBIiAIN, 1. 5 . After ‘ Prompt. Parv., p. 417,* insert : — F. 
porcelaine, pourcelaine, ‘ the herb purslane ; * Cot. 

QUARRY (a), a heap of slaughtered game. (F.,— L.) The 
account of F, cur6e given in Littrd shews decisively that the ex- 
planation\ given under this word is wrong. The point is one of 
difficulty, and turns on the fact that the O. F. euree and cor«e, given 
by Burguy as variants of the same word, are in fact, totally different 
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words. I have correctly given the etymolocy of O. F. com, formed 
from JLat. cor, the heart ; unfortunately, this is not the £. word. 
p. The O, F. curee appears, in its oldest form, as cuiree, and this 
form is given by Roquefort, with a correct derivation. He explains 
CMt’rci as meaning * la curec des chiens de chasse. de eorium* Now 
it is precisely this O. F. cuiree which explains our word ; it was 
naturally written as querre (dissyllabic) in Middle English, as in the 
quotation already cited ; and afterwards became quarry, preci^ly 
as we have dark for clerk, dark for M. £. derk, 8 cc., See. Littr^ gives 
a long quotation from Modus, fol. 23 back (of the 14th century), 
shewing that the quarry, as given to the dogs, was prepared and given 
to them in the skin of the slain animal. Hence O. F. cuiree is formed 
(with suffix -M — L. •ata) from cuir, skin, hide. — L. corii/m, hide, 
skin. See CuirasB. Scheler accepts this explanation as decisive ; 
the old etymology as given in Bracnet, must be set aside. 

QUIC&SANI). ‘ Aurippus, cwece-sond,* lit. quake-sand . W right’s 
Voc. ii. 8 (11th cent ). It has been shewn that quake and quick are 
closely related : and see Quagmire. 

QUtCKSHiVXiR. ‘Argentum uiuum, cwic&eolfor Wright’s 
Voc. ii. 8 (1 ith cent.). 

QUINIISTB. In the neighbourhood of Loxa, S. of Quito, the 
tree is called quina quina, bark of barks. (Reference lost ; but see 
the book on Peruvian Bark by C. R. Markham.) 

QUINSY, 1 . 6. The prefixed s may be explained as due to 
O. F. ex, used as an intensive prefix. 

QUIRK, 1 . 3. Dele And tal--k from tell, 

QUOTA, 1.4. Lat. ywo/tti means ‘what in the order of num- 
bering.’ 

QUOTE. See note above. 

RABBI, 1 . 3. The Jewish word is rabbi (not rahi), which, strictly 
speaking, is not ‘extended* from rah, but is rah together with i, 
the pronominal suffix ; and this suffix requires the doubling of the 
consonant, datfesh forte. (A. L. Mayhew.) 

RACCOON. The account given of this word is entirely wrong. 
It is a native N. American word. * Arathkone, a beast like a fox;* 
in a glossary of Indian words at the end of A Historic of Travaile 
into Vimnia, by Wm. Strachey; pub. by the Hackluyt Society in 
1849. The date of this is about loio-ia. Spelt rackoon in Bailey’s 
Diet., It follows that it is the F. name raton which is the 

corrtipt form. (Communicated.) 

RACK (1), 1 . 10. Insert ) after bar. 

RAG,!. 8. Dele See Rug. 

RAISE, 1 . 5. By * the simple verb,’ I mean the form answering 
to £. rhe ; i. e. there is no Swed. rUa, nor Dan. ri&e, 

* RAJPOOT, a prince. (Hind ,— Skt.) Hind, rajput, a prince, 
lit. the son of a rajah ; Wilson, (}loss. of Indian Terms, p. 434.— 
Skt. rdjd, a king ; putra, a son ; so that the lit. sense is ' son of a 
king.’ 

RAF ( a). Rap and rend occurs in Roy, Rede Me, ed. Arber, p. 74. 
RAPE C^)< Iti the sense of ‘ division of a county,* it occurs in 
Arnold’s Chron., (about 150a), ed. 1811, p. 181. 

RAFT. * Here y fclte my-selfe fyrst rapie in spyme ;’ Monk of 
Evesham, ed. Arber, c. xiii., p. 33. ‘ He was rapte* jd. c. vi., p. 26. . 
BEBATE, last line. Explain rahattre as to turn back, lessen, &c. 
RECOUNT. This word is really a modification of F. raconter, 
compounded of re-, a-, and couter ; so that it really stands for 
re^aecount. So also rebate - re~abate, 

RELY. In his book ‘ On English adjectives in -able,' Dr. F. Hall 
supposes rely to be connected with M.E. relye, to rally (already noticed 
by me under Rally) and M. £. releuen, to lift up again, from F. relever, 
which seem to have been confused. The numerous instances of these 
verbs given in his notes, at pp. 158-160, should be consulted. It is 
certainly possible that these verbs, now both obsolete, had some- 
thing to do with suggesting our modem verb. But it clearly took 
up a new sense, and is practically, as now used, a compound of r«- 
and lie (i). 

REREP OS. Spelt rerdoos in 1463 ; Bury W’ills, ed. Tymms, p. 39. 
RE TR^ VE. See note on Contrive (above). 

REVERY. The connection between revery and rave is well illus- 
trated by the use of the word ravery in the sense of * raving,’ which 
occurs in Gauden, Tears of the Church, 1659, p. 366. See Davies, 
Supp. Glossary. 

ROAN. We find * a ronyd colte,’ i. e. roan-coloured colt, as early 
as A.D. 1538; Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 133. Surely the deriva- 
tion from Rouen is mere rubbish. 

ROCK (1). There seems to have been an A.S. rocc, gen. pi. 
roeca ; so that the E. word may have been borrowed directly from 
Celtic. This strengthens the evidence for a Celtic origin. *Scopu- 
lorum, st&nrocca,* i. e. of stone-rocks ; Mone, Quellen, p. 367. 
RUBBISH. Another extract, shewing that the word was orig. 


a plural form, is : ‘ony riAyes, dung, or ryesshes* [rushes]; Arnold’s 
Cmron., ed. 1811, p. 91. 

* SANP-BLINP, semi-blind, half blind. (£.) In Shak., Merch, 
Yen. ii. 2. 37. A corruption of earn blind, i.e. half-blind. M.E. 
earn-, as in eam-rede, half red, sam-ripe, half ripe, P. Plowman, C. ix. 
311, and footnote. A.S. sdm-, as in sdm-cuc, half alive, Luke, x. 30. 
The A. S. sdm- is cognate with L. simi*, Gk. i^/u - ; see Semi-, Heml*. 

SCAlIiE (i). For A. S. scale, cf. *Olumula, scale, hule, egle,* 
Mone, Quellen, p. 360. * Quisquilia, fyrinjia, b^-scalu,* i. e. bean- 
shells; id. 343. 

SCRAMBLE. Scrabble for scramble occurs in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. We also find scribUe in the sense of a hasty walk. See 
extracts in Davies, Supp. Glossary. 

SCREW (1). It h^ been shewn that £. screw is from O.F. 
escroue, a screw, orig. used of the hole in which the male screw 
works. Also that the O. F. escroue answers in form to the I-at. acc. 
scrobem, a ditch, groove. All that is now needed is to supply the 
train of thought which connects screw with Lat. scrobs. This I can 
now do. The explanation is that the Low Lat. scrobs was particu- 
larly used of the hole made by swine when routing up the ground; 
so that screwing was. originally, the boring action of these animals. 
* Hie scrobs, Anglice, a swyn-wrotyng ;’ Wright’s Voc. i. 371, col. i, 
last line ; and see Catholicon Anglicum, p. 99, note 11. 
SCULLERY. The etymology is strongly confirmed by the 
actual use of scullery in the sense of off-scourings. ‘ The black pots 
among which these doves must lie, I mean the soot and skullery of 
vulgar insolency Gauden, Tears of the Church, 1659, P* ^ 5 ^* 
SCUTTLE (3). Cf. * How the misses did huddle, and scuddle, 
and run!’ Anstey, New Bath Guide, letter 13 (Davies). Davies 
also gives scut ter, a hasty, noisy run ; scuttering, a hasty pace. 

* SET. When we speak of ‘ a set of things,’ this is a peculiar 
use of Sept, q.v. Not allied to the verb to set, in my opinion. 
A a suit ; see Suit. 

SHAM. In North’s Examen, 1740, p. 356, he mentions ‘a pure 
and pute sham-plot;* where pute represents Lat. putus. Again, at 
p. 231, he says : ‘This term of art, sham plot, should be decyphered. 
The word sham is true cant of the Newmarket breed. It is con- 
tracted of ashamed. The native signification is a lady of diversion 
in country maid’s deaths, who, to make good her disguise, pretends 
to be so 'sham'd. Thence it became proverbial, when a maimed 
lover was laid up, or looked meager, to say he had met with a 
sham. But what is this to plots ? The noble Captain Dangerfield, 
being an artist in all kinds of land piracy, translated this word out 
of the language of his society to a new employment he had taken 
up of false plotting. And as with them, it ordinarily signifies any 
false or counterfeit thing, so, annexed to a plot, it means one that 
is fictitious aud untrue ; and being so applied in his various writings 
and sworn depositions ... it is adopted into the English language.* 
p. We must here distinguish between fact and guess. North’s ex- 
planation, that sham is short for asham'd, is a guess which 1 do 
not believe. On his own shewing the phrase ran, that a man had 
‘ met with a sham.’ i. e. with a shame or disgrace, hence, a trick, 
and, finally, ‘ any false or counterfeit thing,’ to use North’s words. 
This is at once a simpler and a more intelligible explanation and 
agrees with all the other evidence, as I have already ^ewn. (For 
the extracts, see Davies, Supp. Glossary.) 

SHOG. The pp. schoggid, i.e. shaken about, occurs as early as 
inWyc lif, M att, xiv. 34. 

SHOVEL. Oldest spelling scobl, in the 8th centuiy. ‘ Vatilla, 
isern scobl* i.e. iron shovel, Wright’s Voc. ii. 133, col. 1. Cf, ‘Ba- 
rilla, /yr-seq/f,’ i.e. fire-shovel, id. ii. ii, col. i. 

SHY. The verb exactly answers to Swed. sky, to shun. 

SIBYL. Prof. Postgate takes 3 !/j 8 vXXa to be from a stem (rt$-vXo-, 
with a fem. suffix -ya. He remarks that the root would appear to be 
cf. persibus in Festus, who has: ‘callidus sive acutus, persibue\* 
from the V sap-ere, Gk. ao<p- 6 s. Thus 

Sibyl would mean ‘the wise woman,’ or perhaps ‘the little wise 
woman ; ’ so named because she knows the secrets of destiny. 1 
may add that this etymology agrees with the fact that F. sage can 
only be derived from sabius, not from sapius ; see Sage (i). 
SxRBN. See ‘ A Philological Examination of the Myth Sirens,* 
by J. P. Po^tgate, in the Journal of Philology (Cambridge), 
vol. ix. The conclusion is that siren meant orig. * a bird,’ and that 
the root is ySWAR, to sound. This confirms what I have 
already said. 

SLOUGH (2). * A slughe, squama; slughes of eddyrs [snakes], 
exeraie ;* Catholicon Anglicum, p. 345 ; ana see the note. 

SOOK. A better (quotation for the A.S. word, shewing its 
adoption from Latin, is the following. ‘Soccus, toee, Me-seoh^ 
i. e. sock, slip-shoe; Wright’s Voc. ii. lao, col. 2 (8th centuiy). 
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SOOTH 3 S. * That's as much as to say you would tell a mon- 
strous . . . lie, and 1 ^atl vooth it, i.e. I am to bear witness to its 
; Faire £m. Act. iii. sc. i r : in Simpson's School of Shake- 
speaie, ii. 44^ 1 . 866. ' What better way than this ? To soQth his 
purpose a^ to draw him on With expectation Play of Stucley, 
L1516; id. i. S19. 

SPSLlWi). * Rdatu, spilli ; ' Wright’s Voc. ii. 1 18 (8th cent.). 

SPINET. Spelt $ 8 pinettt (the F. form) in Pepys’ Diary, July 15, 

1668. 

8TOBB. The derivation from Lat. in&tcutrar* is further shewn 
by the occurrence of instore, * All his lande instored of husbondry 
and of all other thingis:' Arnold’s Chron., ed 1811. p. 315. 

BUBCEABS. A clear example of this word as a sb. is as 
follows. * There was now a surcease from war ; * Life of Lord Grey 
( abou t Camden Soc., p. 3. 

BWABJC. The A.S. smarm is authorised. ^Examen apium^ 
swearm ; ’ Mone, Quellen, p. 374. 

TANK. In Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 508, we find 
Mardthi tdnken, Guzerathi tdaki^ a reservoir of water, commonly 
known to Europeans in India as a tank, Wilson remarks that the 
word is said to be Guzerathi. But it may very well be Portuguese, 
as already shewn. 

TABE (2). Tare and trete [tret] are both mentioned in Arnold’s 
Chron., ed. 1811, pp. laS, 237. 

TASSEIi. In an A. S. gloss&ry of the 8th century we actually 
find the entry: ‘Tessera, tasul\* Wright’s VocAb. ii. 122. Here 
tasul must have been taken directly from the Lat. taXilluSf and the 
entry is particularly interesting as shewing that tastd was used in 
the sense of ‘ die ; ’ which corrolx)rateS the derivation already given. 

THTTItSDAY’. The following gloss is interesting. ‘Joppiter, 
punor, oNtJe [or] pur;* Wright’s Voc. ii. 47, col. i. 

* TOMTOM, a kind of drum. (Bengali.) From Bengdli ta«ta«, 
vulgarly tom-tom, a small drum, esp. one beaten to bespeak notice 
to a public proclamation ; laxly applied to any kind of drum ; 
H. H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 509. 

THICK (i). The assumed loss of initial s is proved also by the 
occurrence of A. S. trica and strica, both in the same sense of mark 
or stroke. * Caracteres, trican, maercunge ; ’ Moiie, Quellen, p. 388. 
* An s trica,* i.e. one stroke. Judges, xv (at end). 

TUHN. We even find A. S. tyrnan, so that the word was (at 
first) introduced directly from Latin, * Rotimditate, tyrninege ; ’ 
Mone. Quellen, p. 34a. ‘Vertigo, /yrwin^,’ id. 345. ‘Kotantis, 
t urnie n dre* id. ^5. But the M. L. tornen is French. 

TTTHNFIKE. It occurs early. Jamieson cites turn-pyk from 
Wyntown, viii. xxxviii. 74 In Boutell's Heraldry, figures no. 266 and 
267 well illustrate the difference between a turnpike and a turnstile ; 
in particular, the former shews the reason for the name turnpike, 
inasmuch as its three horizontal bars resembled pikes, and tennin- 
ated at one end in sharp points. 

TTNANELED. Cf. anoil, to anoint (the same as anele) ; see 
Davie s, Supp. Glossary. 

UBCHIN. See note on Formidable (above). 

VEHANEA. ‘The other gate leads to whit in this country 
[India] is called a veranda or feranda, which is a kind of piazza or 
^ding-place before you enter the hall or inner apartments;’ Archaeo- 
logia, viii. 254 (1787). A very early instance; in Davies, Supp. 
Glossary. 
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WEE. We actually find the spelling wea^Ut for way-Ut ; and it 
was, further, actually turned into me-bit, I think this clinches the 
et3rmology. * In the North parts . . there is a wea hit to every mile 
Howell, Famil. Letters, iv. a8. It is used also metaphorically, ‘ I 
have heard him prefer divers, and very seriously, before himself, 
who came short a mile and a way-bit ; * Hacket, Life of Williams, 
i. 59. ‘ General Leslie, with his Scottish, ran away more than a 
Yorkshire mile and a Wee bit Fuller, Worthies, Yorkshire (ii. 494). 
These extracts are from Davies, Supp, Glossary. 

WHOHIi. We also find wkerve, of which whirl {^wharvel) is 
the diminutive. Moreover, wharrow is a mere variant of wherve, 
A spider is said to use * the weight of her owne bodie instead of 
a wherue; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xi. c. 34. See other examples 
in Davies, Supp. Glossary, and in Catholicon Anglicum, note 4. 

W 0 BT( 3 ). The A. S. form occurs. It is not wert, as in Somner, 
but wyrte. We fin^ max-wyrte (lit. mash-wort), wort, new beer, 
Cockayne’s A.S. L«fckdoras, ii. 87, 97, 107 ; see Mash. This form 
settles the etymology ; for wyrte is clearly from A. S. uyrt, a wort 
or plant, as already suggested. 

YACHT. It first occurs (probably) in Evelyn’s Diary, Oct. i, 
1661. See Davies, Supp. Glossary. 

YANKEE. We also find Low G. jakkern, to keep walking 
about, certainly connected with Du. jogen and Jachi, Also Norw. 
janka, to totter, belonging to the same set of words. 1 have now 
little doubt that yankee is connected with these words, and not with 
English nor with Du. Jankin, both obviously guesses, and not good 
guesses. In his Supplem. Glossary, Davies quotes : ‘ Proceed in thy 
story in a direct course, without yawing like a Dutch yanky ; * 
Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, ch. iii. Davies explains yanky as meaning 
*a species of ship,’ I do not know on what authority. If right, 
it gbes to shew that yanky, in this instance, is much the same as 
yacht, I conclude that yanky or yankee orig. meant ‘ ciuick-moving,’ 
hence, active, smart, spry, &c. ; and that it is from the verb yank, 
to jerk, which is a nasalised form from Du. and G,jagen, to move 
quickly, chase, hunt, &c., cf. Icel. jaga, to move to and fro, 
like a door on its hinges, Swed. jaga, Dan. Jage, to chase, hunt. 
The Dan. jage is a strong verb, with pt. t. jog. The verb to yank, 
meaning ‘to jerk,’ was carried from the North of England or 
Scotland to America, where Mr. Buckland heard it used in 1871, 
and thought ‘we ought to introduce it into this country;' quite 
forgetting whence it came. In his Logbook of a Fisherman and 
Naturalist, 1876, p. 129, he gives the following verses, ‘composed 
by one Grumbo Cuff.’ ‘ A grasshopper sat on a sweet-potato vine, 
Sweet-potato vine. Sweet-potato vine, A big wild turkey came 
running up behin’, And yanked the poor grasshopper Off the sweet- 
potato vine. The sweet-potato vine.’ 

*ZAMIN 1 >AB, ZEMINDAB, a land-holder, occupant of 
land. (Hind., — Pers.) Hind, zamlnddr, vernacularly jaminddr, 
corruptly zemindar, an occupant of land, a land-holder; Wilson, 
Ind. Terms, p. 562. — Pers. zamln, earth, land, soil; ddr, holding, 
possessing. Rich. Diet. pp. 782, 646. Here Pers. zamin is allied to 
Lat. humus, ground ; and Pers. ddr to Skt. dhri, to hold ; see Hom- 
age and Firm. 

’<‘ZANANA, ZENAHA, female apartments. (Hind., --Pers.) 
H Indus tdni zandna, vernacularly jandna, incorrectly zenana, the fe- 
male apartments; sometimes, the females of a family. ■■ Pers. zandn, 
women ; pi. of zan, a woman. Cognate with Gk. a woman, 
and £. queen, H. H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 564 ; Rich. 
Diet. p. 783. 





